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MACEDONIA  (MoitESoi'Ia).— This  was  the  land  of 
the  Maoedoiies,  a  Doric  brancli  of  tlie  Hellenic 
stock,  whb  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Haliaenion 
and  Axiiis,  above  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  };ia(Uially 
extended  their  power  over  the  hill-iienples  in  the 
N.  and  W.,  as  well  as  the  lowland  tribes  which 
separated  them  from  the  sea.  Their  enlarged 
country,  with  its  'vast  plains,  rich  mountains, 
verdant  prairies,  extended  views,  very  dill'eront 
from  those  charming  little  mazes  of  the  (ireck 
site'  (E.  Eenan,  St.  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  ISSU,  p.  S2), 
was  a  meet  nurse  for  a  successful  and  comjucr- 
ing  race.  Centuries  of  undisturbed  growth  gave 
them  a  great  reserve  of  moral  as  well  as  material 
strength.  '  As  for  Macedonia,  it  was  probably  tlie 
region  the  most  honest,  the  most  serious,  tlie  most 
pious  of  the  ancient  world '  (ib.  p.  80).  And  ere 
long  it  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  quality. 
When  Greece  lay  weakened  by  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  her  city-states  and  consequent  incapacity  for 
concerted  action,  the  genius  of  Philip  ot  Macedon 
unified  and  consolidated  a  group  of  free  and  h.ardy 
races,  fostered  their  national  spirit,  and  created 
the  most  eft'ective  fighting-machine  known  to 
antiquity.  Entering  on  a  splendid  heritage,  his 
greater  son  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world 
(I  Mac  !'■').  Even  a  century  later,  when  the 
Macedonians  had  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Romans,  whom  in  many  respects  they  strikingly 
resembled,  their  strength  and  sjiirit  were  but  little 
impaired,  and  'witli  a  power  in  every  point  of 
view  far  inferior'  Hannibal  was  'able  to  shake 
Rome  to  its  foundations'  (T.  Mommsen,  The 
History  of  Borne,  Eng.  tr.,  1894,  ii.  491).  But  the 
bravest  armies  can  do  little  unless  they  are 
ethciently  led,  and  at  Cynoscephalie  (197  B.C.), 
and  again  at  Pydna  (168),  the  once  invincible 
phalanx  was  broken  .at  last. 

The  conquered  nation  was  disarmed  and  divided. 
'  Macedonia  was  abolished.  In  the  conference  at 
Am|)hipolison  the  Strymon  the  Roman  commission 
ordained  that  the  compact,  thoroughly  monarchi- 
cal, single  state  .should  be  broken  \ip  into  four 
republican -federative  leagues  moulded  on  the 
system  of  the  Greek  confederacies,  viz.  that  of 
Amphipolis  in  the  eastern  regions,  that  of  Thcssa- 
lonica  with  the  Ch.alcidian  peninsula,  tli.at  of  I'dla 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  Tliessaly,  and  that  of  Pclagonia 
in  the  interior '  (Mommsen,  op.  cit.  p.  5U8).  No  one 
was  allowed  to  marry,  or  to  purchase  houses  or 
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lands,  except  in  his  own  tetrarchy.  The  Mace- 
donians compared  llic  severance  of  their  country 
to  the  laccrat  ion  and  disjointing  of  a  living  creature 
(Livy,  xlv.  :iU). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  reference  to  this 
partition  is  contained  in  Ac  1(5'-,  where  Philippi 
is  described  as  irpumj  t^s  /xeploos  Ma\'e5of/as  ttoXu, 
KoXwWa.  This  cannot  mean  that  Philippi  was  the 
lirst  city  of  Macedonia  reached  by  St.  Paul,  for  he 
had  Landed  at  Nea|iolis.  Following  Blass,  T.  Zahn 
(Introd.  to  the.  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  1909,  i.  53:2  f.)  there- 
fore proposes  to  re.ad  irpwTTji,  and  to  paraphrase  : 
'a  city  belonging  to  the  lirst  of  those  four  districts 
of  Macedonia,  i.e.  the  lirst  which  Paul  touched  on 
his  journey.'  Rut  the  interpretation  is  not  plaus- 
ible. Not  only  is  the  suggested  detail  regarding  the 
Apostle's  movements  singularly  tlat  and  common- 
]p|ace,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  old  division 
into  tetrarchies  h,ad  long  ceased  to  have  more  than 
an  antiquarian  interest.  For  the  best  explanation 
of  the  difficult  phrase  '  the  iirst  of  the  district '  see 
Philippi. 

In  146  B.C.  Macedonia  received  a  provincial 
organization,  and  Thcssalonica  was  made  the  scat 
of  government.  Including  part  of  lllyria  as  well 
as  Tliessaly,  the  jnovince  extended  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  .-Egean,  and  was  traversed  by  the 
Via  Eqnatia,  which  joined  Dyrrhachium  and  Apol- 
lonia  in  the  We.st  with  Amphipolis  and  another 
Apollonia  in  the  East.  ,\ugustus  made  it  a  sena- 
torial province  in  27  li.C,  'I'ibcrius  an  lm|]erial  in 
A.D.  15,  and  Claiulius  rcstoreil  it  to  the  senate 
in  A.D.  44.  In  St.  Paul's  time  it  wjis  therefore 
governed  by  a  proconsul  of  praetorian  rank. 

In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  Macedonia  is  often 
linked  with  Achaia  (Ac  19»',  Ko  15™,  2  Co  9-,  1  Th 
l'-'),  and  as  the  latter  term  can  denote  only  the 
province,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Maccdoni.i 
has  also  its  olhoial  Roman  meaning.  St.  Paul's 
entry  into  Europe  was  occasioned  by  the  vision 
of 'a  man  of  Macedonia'  (.Ac  10").  Ramsay  (.S'<. 
Paul,  1895,  p.  '20211'.)  has  hazardcci  the  suggestion 
that  this  man  was  no  other  than  the  historian  of 
the  Acts;  in  which  case  the  night  vision  would 
doubtless  be  preceded  and  followed  by  substantial 
arguments  by  day.  The  theory  is  supposed  to 
account  for  the  abundance  of  detail,  as  well  as  tlie 
apparent Ij'  keen  personal  interest,  with  which  St. 
Luke  tells  this  part  of  his  story.  He  seems  to 
'  hurry  breathlessly  over  wide  tracts  of  Asia  Minor. 
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until  he  gets  St.  Paul  down  to  Troas  and  across 
the  yEgean  (Ac  10'"")i  after  which  his  style  of 
narration  at  once  heconies  leisnrrly  and  exjiansive 
(see  Luke).  St.  Paul  founded  Macedonian  cliurches 
in  Philippi,  Beroea,  and  Thessalonica ;  to  two  of 
them  he  wrote  letters  that  are  extant ;  and  all  of 
them  were  consjiicuons  for  their  loyalty  to,  and 
all'ection  for,  their  founder.  He  had  hajipy  memo- 
ries of  '  the  grace  of  God  in  tlie  rhurche.s  of  Mace- 
donia' (2  Co  8')  and  of  'all  tlie  bretliren  in  all 
Macedonia'  (1  Th  4'°).  He  loved  to  re-visit  his 
lirst  European  mission-field  (Ac  19-'  20i-',  1  Co  1G», 
2  Co  1="  2"  7"  81  9-<),  and  among  other  'men  of 
Macedonia'  who  aided  an<l  cheered  him  were 
Gains  and  Aristarchus  (Ac  19-'"),  Secundus  of  Tlies- 
salonica  (20*),  Sopater  of  Beroea  (2U*),  and  Epaphro- 
ditus  of  Philippi  (Pli  2-').  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  all  the  churches  of  Jlace- 
donia  was  the  ministry  of  women,  on  which  see 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  PlLilippians*,  1878,  p.  56. 

James  Strahan. 
MADIAN.— See  Midian. 

MAGIC— See  Divination. 

MAGISTRATE — The  word 'magistrates' in  tlie 
NT  is  as  a  rule  a  translation  either  of  the  abstract 
word  a!  dpx"'  (literally  'the  authorities'),  as  in  Lk 
12",  Tit  3',  or  of  the  cognate  word,  originally  a 
participle,  ol  dpxovTes.  The  former  term  is  the 
more  general  of  the  two,  but  an  examination  of 
the  two  passages  suggests  that  dpxai  is  an  allusion 
to  magistrates,  while  i^omlat  is  rather  a  reference 
to  governors,  if  indeed  we  can  distinguish  words 
which  had  long  been  used  by  Greek-speaking  Jews 
of  the  world  ot  spirits.  There  is  less  doubt  about 
the  other  equivalent,  &pxovTei,  which  occurs  in  the 
singular  in  Lk  12^*,  where  the  reference  is  clearly 
to  two  litigants  going  before  a  magistrate  (corre- 
sponding to  the  English  alderman  and  the  Scottish 
bailie)  in  a  civil  case  (a  comparison  with  ||  Mt  5-*'- 
will  show  that  Luke  is  more  explicit). 

The  variety  of  magistrates  tliroughout  the 
Roman  Empire  was  infinite.  In  Rome  the  magis- 
trates were  called  jjrcetores  (see  art.  PEjETOR). 
Throughout  the  Italian  and  Western  communities 
generally  the  city-constitution  approximated  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  colonke  it  was  a  copy  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  names  by  which  tlie  magistrates 
were  called  varied.  For  example,  at  Arretium  in 
Etruria  (Persius,  Sat.  i.  130)  and  at  Ulubrie  in 
Latium  (Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  102)  they  were  called 
mdiles ;  an  inscription  at  the  latter  place  mentions 
also  a  praefectzis  iure  dicundo,  a  special  com- 
missioner sent  from  Rome  to  try  cases  (see  Mayor's 
note).  At  other  places  they  were  called  prm'tores 
(cf.  below),  the  original  name  of  the  consuls  at 
Rome,  e.g.  at  Fundi  in  Latium.  (Horace  [Sat.  I.  v. 
34-36]  mocks  at  the  consequential  airs  and  dress  of 
one  of  them.)  In  yet  other  eases  they  were  known 
as  duo  iiiri  (ediles,  with  duo  viri  inre  dicundo 
forming  a  board  of  four.  They  held  office  for  one 
year.  The  competence  of  such  magistrates  was 
strictly  defined,  and  higher  cases  were  sent  to 
Rome  for  trial.  So  in  the  provinces  the  governor 
had  to  try  the  most  important  cases,  botli  civil 
and  criminal,  while  ordinary  cases  were  doubtless 
left  to  the  judicial  machinery  already  in  existence 
in  the  province.  The  Romans  commonly  left  tlie 
system  current  already  in  each  country,  unless  it 
was  radically  bad. 

St.  Luke  is  an  authority  of  primary  value  for 
the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  in  an  Eastern  town. 
From  him  we  learn  that  in  Philippi,  a  colonia, 
they  were  called  crpaTtiyol  (an  exact  translation 
oi prcetores).  They  unknowingly  transgressed  the 
law  in  flogging  the  two  Roman  citizens,  St.  Paul 
and  Silas,  without  trial.     Their  chagiin  was  all 


the  greater  as  they  prided  themselves  on  theii 
true  Roman  spirit.  At  Thessalonica  St.  Luke's 
accuracy  is  particularly  evident,  as  there  he  applies 
to  the  magistrates  a  title  comparatively  rare 
throughout  the  Gricco-Roman  world,  but  attested 
for  Thessalonica  by  a  number  of  inscriptions — the 
t\l\<i  politnrchs  (TroXiT-dpxai,  Ac  17""');  this  title 
occurs  also  in  Egypt.  At  Thessalonica  the  rabble 
were  hostile  to  the  new  religion,  but  the  politarchs 
and  the  better-educated  classes  generally  looked 
upon  it  with  more  favour  (see  also  AUTUOlilTIES, 
Roman  Empirk,  Town-Clerk,  etc.). 

Literature. — On  the  subject  in  general  see  T.  Mommsen, 
Rum.  SlaatsreclU^,  Leipzig,  1S88 ;  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  limnan 
Public  Li/e,  London,  19U1,  chs.  iv.,  viii.,  x.,  xi.  especialh' ;  an 
admiralile  synopsis  by  B.  W.  Henderson  in  A  Cumpaniim  to 
Latin  Studies-,  ed.  Sandys,  Caiiibridce,  1913,  p.  372 1. ;  on  the 
relations  between  Romans  and  non-Uonians  in  provincial  towns, 
see  Mommsen  in  Ephem^.ris  Epi<jraphi<:a,  vii.  [18S)2J  4;itiff. ;  on 
the  scene  at  Philippi,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  I'anl  the.  Traveller 
and  the  Roman  Citizen,  London,  ISO.O,  p.  2l7fl.,  JTh.^t  i. 
(181)9-1000)  114  ff.;  and  F.  Haverfield.rt.  p.  434r;  Thessalnnian 
inscriptions  conlaininj?  the  title  'Politarch'  collected  by  E.  D. 
Burton  in  AJTh  ii.  [1898J  6H8fl.  ;  for  the  title  in  Etryptian 
documents,  see  Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus,  no.  746  (iv.  (1904)). 

A.  SOUTER. 

MAGOG.— See  Gog  and  Magog. 

MAGUS.— See  Simon  Magus. 

MAJESTT. — Two  words  are  so  translated — fueya- 
Xft6Tj;s  and  /j,eya\t,icn!vrj.  According  to  formation 
(the  first  from /ie7a\eros  =  ' stately,'  'magnificent'; 
the  second  from  /ie7oXo-= 'great')  they  denote  re- 
spectively the  appearance  and  the  fact  of  great- 
ness, regal  state,  and  regal  might.  On  the  whole, 
the  distinction  holds  good  in  usage. 

1.  neyaXciiT-qs,  '  magnificence,'  is  applied  to  Solo- 
mon (I  Es  1'^),  and  in  the  NT  (by  Demetrius,  the 
silversmith)  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis  (Ac  19^). 
In  2  P  1'^  it  is  used  of  Christ's  transfiguration- 
glory  on  the  mountain-top,  and,  with  interesting 
coincidence,  in  Lk  9*' of  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
power  in  His  healing  of  the  demoniac  boy  at  the 
mountain-foot  (cf.  Clement,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  xxiv., 
Ign.  ad  Rom.  1. ;   ra  fieyaXela  tov  8(oO,  Ac  2"). 

2.  fu-ya'KiDaivq  is  used  in  the  LXX  as  the  trans- 
lation of  nj'ts  or  ^"fi.  It  is  applied  to  David  (2  S  7'-') 
and  to  the  Kings  of  the  earth  (Dn  7-'') ;  elsewhere 
to  the  sovereign  greatness  of  God  (Dt  32^,  1  Ch  29", 
Ps  145''°,  etc.).  From  the  LXX  it  has  passed  into 
the  vocabulary  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  (e.q.  Book 
of  Enoch,  v.  4,  xii.  3,  xiv.  16),  of  the  NT,  and 
the  Apostolic  F'athers  (Clement,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  xx., 
xxvii.,  Iviii.,  Ixi.,  Ixiv.).  In  He  1'  'the  Majesty  on 
high,'  and  in  8'  'the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,' 
is  equivalent  to  God  Himself  in  His  heavenly 
dominion  (cf.  Book  of  Enoch,  v.  4,  '  ye  spake  hard 
words  .  .  .  against  His  Majesty';  Clement,  Ep. 
ad  Cor.  xxvii.,  'by  the  word  of  His  Majesty  all 
things  were  framed  together').  Most  frequently 
it  is  used  in  doxology  ( jude  '■^,  1  Ch  29"  ;  Clement, 
Ep.  ad  Cor.  xx.,  Ixi.,  Ixiv.).  Robert  Law. 

MALICE  (Ko/c/a). — Malice  is  the  propensity  to 
inllict  injury  upon  another,  or  to  take  pleasure 
in  his  misfortunes.  In  early  English  it  denoted 
wickedness  in  general  (HDB  iii.  223),  but  the 
modern  meaning  is  found  in  Shakespeare,  e.g.  in 
Othello's  words  : 

'  Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice ' 

(Act  v.  so.  ii.  line  342). 

Kada  changed  its  connotation  in  much  the  same  way. 
In  classical  Greek  it  was  not  a  particular  fault 
or  vice,  but  that  badness  of  nature  or  character 
(opp.  to  dpcT^,  '  virtue,'  '  excellence ')  which  is  the 
root  of  all  faults.  Cicero  discusses  the  point  in 
Ttisc.  Diip.  IV.  XV.  34:  'Hujus  igitur  virtutis  con- 
traria  est  vitiositas.    Sic  enim  malo  quam  malitiara 
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appellare  earn,  (|uam  Grreci  Kanlaf  appellant.  Nam 
nialitia  certi  cujusdam  vitii  iionion  est;  vitiositus 
omnium.'  In  the  NT  tlie  context  generally  in- 
dicates that  KaKla  is  a  siiecitic  fault  or  vice.  ■  The 
compound  itaxoijtffia  ('  malicious  disposition  ')  desig- 
nates hut  one  of  the  nu\ny  elements  or  workings  of 
the  rejirobate  mind  (Ko  l-'-*).  Christians  recall  the 
time,  before  'thewashin"  of  regeneration,'  when 
they  were  '  living  in  malice  {iv  (taxi?)  and  envy ' 
(Tit  3^).  KaKia.  is  one  of  the  .sins  which  the  believer 
must  resolutely  put  away  (Eph  4°',  Col  3*) ;  he  is 
not  to  eat  the  Chrisitian  passover  with  the  leaven 
of  malice  ( 1  Co  5") ;  in  malice  ho  is  to  be  a  babe 
(14™).  Without  apparent  cause  the  Revisers 
prefer  '  wickedness'  in  Ja  1-',  1  V  2'-  "*,  relegating 
'malice'  to  the  margin.  Only  once  is  the  wider 
meaning  unquestionable  :  the  Ka«'a  of  which  Simon 
the  Magiau  is  urged  to  repent  is  no  specific  fault, 
but  the  deep-seated  wickedness  of  a  man  who  is 
still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  (Ac  8'--'-  ^). 

J.\MES  STRAHAN. 

MAN. — Intrnduction. — The  fundamental  fact  for 
apostolic  anthropology  is  the  new  value  eussigned 
to  human  nature  by  Jesus  Christ,  both  through 
His  personal  attitude  and  teaching,  and  through 
His  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  Jesus  saw  every 
man  thrown  into  relief  against  the  background 
of  the  kingly  Fatherhood  of  God — encompa.ssed 
by  His  mercy,  answerable  to  His  judgment.  For 
Jesus,  the  supreme  element  in  human  person- 
ality was  its  moral  content,  as  the  supreme  value 
in  the  life  of  men  was  human  personality  itself. 
This  conception  of  human  nature  goes  back  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  which  we  can  trace  five 
principles,  summarily  stated  in  modern  terms  as 
follows,  (a)  Human  nature  is  conceived  as  a  unity ; 
there  is  no  dualism  of  body  and  soul  as  in  Greek 
thought,  and  consequently  no  asceticism.  Man 
becomes  man  by  the  vitalization  of  a  physical 
organism  (for  which  Hebrew  has  no  word)  by  a 
breath-soul  {nephesh,  ruah) ;  death  is  their  divorce, 
and  ihey  have  no  separate  history,  (b)  Man  de- 
pends absolutely  on  God  for  his  creation  and  con- 
tinued existence  ;  his  inner  life  is  easily  accessible 
to  spiritual  influences  from  without,  boh  for  good 
and  for  evil,  (c)  Man  is  morally  responsiole  for  his 
conduct,  because  ultimately  free  to  choose ;  if  he 
chooses  to  rebel  against  the  declared  will  of  God, 
he  will  suffer  for  his  sin.  (d)  The  will  of  God  gives 
a  central  place  to  the  realization  of  social  righteous- 
ness, the  right  relation  of  man  to  man.  (c)  In  the 
purposes  of  God  man  has  consequently  a  higli  place, 
as  in  the  visible  world  he  has  a  unique  dignity.  In 
the  period  between  the  OT  and  the  NT,  this  con- 
ception of  human  nature  received  two  imimrtant 
developments (cf.  W.  Fairweather,  The Bwkground 
of  the  Gospels";  1911,  pp.  283-291).  From  the 
Maccabsean  age  onwards  there  is  a  much  more 
pronounced  individualism  ;  along  with  this  there 
is  the  extension  of  human  personality  into  a  life 
beyond  death.  Both  developments  are  begun  in 
the  OT  itself ;  but  neither  beginning  is  comparable 
in  importance  with  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
time  of  Christ.  These  two  developments,  sepai-- 
ately  and  in  union,  formed  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  Christian  interpretation  of  human 
nature.  But  its  foundation  was  already  laid  in  the 
OT,  the  main  ideas  of  which  Jesus  liberated  from 
the  restraints  of  Jewish  nationalism  to  incor[iorate 
them  into  a  universal  faith.  He  gave  them  a  new 
religious  significance  by  His  conception  of  the 
Father.  He  added  the  purified  ethical  content  of 
the  prophetic  teaching  to  the  current  supernatural- 
ism  of  apocalyptic  writers,  purged  of  its  vagaries. 
In  His  own  person.  He  gave  to  man  an  example,  a 
motive,  and  an  aiii>roach  to  God  which  have  made 
His  teaching  a  religion  as  well  as  a  philosophy. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man, 


C re-supposed  by  apostolic  evangelism,  and  adum- 
rated  in  apostolic  writings.  Three  types  of  this 
may  be  studied  in  the  pages  of  the  KT,  viz.  the 
Pauline  and  the  .lohannine  (the  latter  in  large 
measure  a  development  of  the  f<uiner),  and  what 
may  be  callcil  the  non-myslical  type,  as  inclusive 
of  the  other  material  (chieHy  Hebrews,  1  I'etcr, 
James). 

1.  Pauline  anthropology.— Perhaps  any  formal 
statement  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  human  nature 
is  apt  to  misrepresent  him.  The  data  are  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  the  form  is,  for  the  most 
part,  unsystematic ;  the  interest  of  the  writer  is 
experiential,  and  his  aims  .are  practical.  It  is  not 
easy  to  recover  the  full  content  of  his  thought- 
world.  But  we  probably  come  nearest  to  it  when 
we  recognize  that  he  continues  the  lines  of  OT 
thought  indicated  above,  with  a  deepening  of 
ethical  contrast  (not  to  bo  identified  with  Greek 
dualism),  and,  in  particular,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  Siiirit  of  God  in  Christ  as  the  normal  basis  of 
the  Christian  life.  T'l'S  la-st  is  characteristically 
Pauline,  and  forms  St.  Paul's  chief  contribution  to 
the  present  subject.  Kecognition  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  belongs  to  early  Christianity 
in  general,  and  marks  it  oli'  from  the  religious  life 
and  thought  of  contemporary  Judaism  (cf.  W. 
Bousset,  Die  Jicligion  acs  Judentnms',  1906,  p. 
458).  The  specifically  Pjvuline  doctrine  of  life  in 
the  Spirit  is  a  legitimate  development  of  OT  ideas. 
But  it  may  well  have  been  quicrkoned  by  current 
Hellenistic  ideas  of  a  Divine  ir^tP^a  (on  which  see 
H.  Siel)eck,  Gcschiclde  dcr  Psyrholugie,  1884,  ii. 
LSO-ieO).  Similar  inliuences  may  have  contributed 
to  the  accentuation  of  the  ethical  contrast  already 
indicated  between  the  pneumatic  and  psychic,  the 
inner  and  the  outer  man.  But  the  real  principle 
of  this  Pauline  contrast  is  already  implicit  in  the 
OT  uitterentiation  of  rxiah  (7ri'«C^a)  and  nephesh 
i.^vX'h)-  On  ihis  side  of  Pauline  thought,  the 
Greek  influences  seem  often  to  have  been  over- 
emphasized (e.g.  by  Holtzmann,  Neutest,  Tlicologic, 
1897,  ii.  13ir.). 

(a)  St.  Paul  conceives  human  life  as  an  integral 
element  in  a  vast  eosniic  drama.  This  conception 
receives  graphic  illustration  when  he  compares  the 
sufiering  apostles  with  those  doomed  to  death  in 
the  arena:  'We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the 
world,  both  to  angels  and  men  (1  Co  4'-').  Man 
plays  his  part  before  an  audience  invisible  as  well 
as  visible ;  nor  are  those  whose  eyes  are  turned 
upon  him  mere  spectators.  There  is  arrayed 
against  the  righteous  man  a  multitude  of  spiritual 
forces:  'our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against  the 
powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness, 
.against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the 
heavenly  pl.aces'  (Eph  6'°).  At  the  head  of  this 
kingdom  of  evil  is  Satan,  '  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  sons 
of  disobedience  (Eph  2-;  cf.  2  Th  2"),  to  whom  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  power  to  work  both  physical 
(1  Co  5>,  2  Co  12')  and  moral  (1  Co  7°;  cf.  2  Co  IP) 
evil.  Similar  to  this  was  the  general  outlook  of 
contemporary  Judaism  ;  the  distinctive  feature  in 
the  case  of  St.  Paul  was  his  faith  that  victorious 
energies  for  good  were  mediated  through  Christ. 
This  conception  of  'the  Lord  the  Spirit '  (2  Co  3"^) 
sprang  from  St.  Paul's  experience  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  by  which  he  was  convinced  of  the 
continued  existence,  the  Divine  authority,  and  the 
S])iritual  power  of  Christ.  Union  with  Christ, 
thus  conceived  (1  Co  G"),  brought  the  Christian 
into  a  new  realm  of  powers  and  possibilities.  No 
longer  dismayed  by  the  spiritual  host  arrayed 
against  him,  hitherto  .so  often  victorious  over  his 
fleshly  weakness,  the  Christian  became  conscious 
'in  Christ'  that  God  was  for  him,  and  convinced 
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that  none  couKl  prevail  against  him,  throufih  the 
practical  operation  of  spiritual  energies  w  itliiii  him. 
He  must  intieed  he  maile  manifest  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  hut  that  thought  could  bring 
no  terror  to  one  who  was  already  '  in  Christ.'  The 
Christian  warrior  (Kph  fi'"'-)  shares  in  the  contlict 
of  Christ,  -whose  linal  victory  (1  Co  l.'j^'-)  is  to  be 
the  last  act  of  the  great  cosmic  drama.  The  fac't 
that,  at  its  culmination,  God  shall  be  all  in  all 
{v.-")  is  significant  of  the  whole  character  of  this 
interpretation  of  life.  There  is  here  no  Gnostic 
dualism ;  the  evil  of  the  world  is  moral,  not 
physical,  in  its  origin,  and  the  cosmic  issues  are 
sate  in  the  hands  of  the  one  and  only  God.  The 
way  in  which  the  cosmic  forces  are  iuiagined  and 
described  betrays  Jewish  origin  ;  but  this  ought 
not  to  prejudice  the  great  i)rinciples  involved. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  this  whole  outlook 
gives  to  man's  life  a  meaning  and  a  dignity  which 
are  a  fit  development  of  tlie  high  calling  assigned 
to  him  in  tlie  OT. 

(6)  Because  this  cosmic  conflict  is  essentiall.y 
moral,  its  peculiar  battle-field  is  the  heart  of  man. 
There  the  cosmic  drama  is  repeated  in  miniature — 
or  rather,  tliere  the  issues  of  the  world  conflict  are 
focused.  The  cardinal  passage  is,  of  course,  Ko  7, 
and  this  chapter,  rather  than  the  5th,  should  be 
the  point  of  departure  for  any  statement  of  Pauline 
anthropology.  St.  Paul  is  analyzing  his  own 
moral  and  religious  experience  prior  and  up  to  liis 
deliverance  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  he  does 
this  in  general  terms,  implying  that  it  is  substanti- 
ally true  for  all  men,  since  even  the  Gentiles  have 
the  requirements  of  the  Law  written  in  their 
hearts  (2"').  The  Jewish  Law,  'whose  silent  rolls, 
in  their  gaily  embroideied  cover,  the  child  in  the 
synagogue  had  seen  from  afar  with  awe  and 
curiosity'  (Deissmann,  Paultis,  1911,  p.  61),  became 
eloquent  to  St.  Paul  as  a  unique  revelation  of 
man's  duty,  imperfect  only  in  the  sense  that  devo- 
tion to  it  could  not  genei'ate  the  moral  energy 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  demands. 
Without  such  new  motive  power,  man  is  helpless, 
for  on  his  physical  side  he  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  fleshly  weakness,  the  antithesis  to  that  of  the 
Spirit  to  which  the  Law  itself  belongs  (Ro  V*). 
Through  this  weakness,  he  has  been  taken  captive 
by  Sin,  conceived  as  an  external,  personalized 
activity  (vv.^  ^^).  Yet  the  vovs,  or  inner  man, 
desires  to  obey  that  spiritual  Law,  for  there  is 
a  spiritual  element  (riiah)  in  human  nature  {8'^). 
St.  Paul  does  not  contemplate  the  case  of  the  man 
who  in  his  inmost  heart  does  not  desire  to  obey 
that  Law,  any  more  than  the  OT  sacrifices  provide 
for  deliberate,  voluntary  sin.  He  is  concerned 
with  his  own  experience  as  a  zealous  Pharisee, 
eager  to  find  the  secret  of  morality,  and  discovering 
instead  his  own  captivity  to  sin.  The  body  of  flesh 
is  found  to  be,  for  a  reason  other  than  that  of 
Plato's  dualism,  the  prison-house  of  the  soul.  The 
actual  deliverance  from  this  death-bringing  cap- 
tivity St.  Paul  had  found  in  the  new  spiritual 
energies  which  reinforced  his  captive  will  '  in 
Christ.'  These  gave  him  a  present  moral  victory 
over  his  'psychic'  nature,  and  the  promise  of  the 
ultimate  replacement  of  this  inadequate  organism 
by  a  '  pneumatic  '  body.  Sin  thus  lost  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  its  insidious  use  of  Law  (7")  and 
could  be  overcome  by  those  who  were  led  by  the 
Spirit  (8",  Gal  5'8).  For  where  the  Sjiirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  (2  Co  3"). 

Several  points  should  be  particularly  noticed  in 
this  generalized,  yet  most  vivid,  transcript  from 
experience.  In  the  first  place,  St.  Paul  does  not, 
here  or  elsewhere,  regard  the  'flesh'  (o-dpf)  as 
essentially  evil,  but  as  essentially  weak.  It  is 
therefore  accessible  to  the  forces  of  evil,  attbrding 
to   them  an  obvious  base  of  operations  in   their 


siege  of  the  inner  or  'spiritual'  man.  If  it  be 
urged  that  sin  is  not  committed  until  the  inner 
nnm  yields  to  the  attack  of  sin,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Hebrew  psychology  (which  sup|ilies  the 
real  content  of  St.  Paul's  (jrcek  terms)  regarded 
the  '  flesh'  {ba.'iar)  as  a  genuine  element  in  liuman 
per.sonality,  alive  psyc^hically  as  well  as  physically. 
The  man  did  sin  Avhen  the  weakest  part  of  his 
personality,  viz.  the  flesh,  yielded  to  sin.  The 
often  alleged  dualism  of  St.  Paul  thus  becomes  the 
conflict  between  the  stronger  and  the  weaker 
elements  in  the  unity  of  personality.  Secondly, 
the  whole  of  Christian  character  and  conduct  is 
related  to  the  dominating  conceiitiou  of  the  Lord 
the  Spirit.  Through  this  conc('|ilioM  St.  Paul  was 
able  to  unite  two  lines  of  OT  development,  viz. 
the  experience  of  continuous  fellowship  with  God 
which  sprang  from  the  realization  of  ethical  ideals, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  intermittent  and  '  occa- 
sional '  Spirit  of  God.  One  of  St.  Paul's  greatest 
services  to  Christian  thought  has  been  to  unite 
these  two  lines,  and  to  unite  them  in  Christ.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  acting  through  Christ,  becomes  the 
normal  principle  of  Christian  morality,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  permanent  fellowship  with  God. 
Thirdly,  St.  Paul  gives  no  indication  that  actual 
sin  is  anything  but  what  the  OT  religion  made 
it — the  rebellion  of  the  human  will  against  the 
IJivine.  In  Ko  7  he  recognizes  no  '  original  sin,'  no 
hereditary  inlluence  even,  as  active  in  producing 
the  captivity  from  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  de- 
livers. That  captivity  is  traced  to  the  deceitful 
attack  made  on  each  successive  individual  by  sin, 
the  external  enemy. 

(c)  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  best  approach 
what  St.  Paul  has  to  say  of  the  racial  history.  For 
this  the  cardinal  passage  is  Ro  5'-"-' — a  passage 
difficult  to  interpret,  not  only  because  of  its  abrupt 
transitions,  but  even  more  because,  in  conventional 
theology,  the  later  system  of  Augustinian  anthro- 
pology has  been  welded  into  it.  St.  Paul  is  in  these 
verses  contrasting  Adam  and  Christ  as,  in  some 
sense,  both  unique  in  their  influence  on  human 
history  ;  the  debatable  point  is,  in  what  sense  ? 
The  entrance  of  death  into  the  world  is  clearly 
ascribed  to  Adam's  sin,  just  as  the  entrance  of  new- 
life  is  ascribed  to  Christ's  obedience  (v.").  But 
when  we  read  that '  through  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners'  (v."),  we  must  not 
assume  with  Augustine  that  this  refers  to  the 
peccatum  orirjinnU  handed  down  by  the  inherent 
concapiscentia  of  the  sexual  act ;  nor  must  we  be 
influenced  unconsciously  by  the  popular  science  of 
to-day,  so  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  heredity.  Here,  as  in  the  well-known  .saying 
quoted  by  both  Jeremiah  (Sl^")  and  Ezekiel  (IS-)— 
'  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge'— it  is  not  the 
biological  succession  of  individuals  that  is  in  view, 
but  the  far-reaching  conception  of  '  corporate  re- 
sponsibility,' as  the  protest  of  those  two  proiihets 
makes  evident  enough.  In  their  assertion  of 
moral  individualism  St.  Paul  would  have  joined 
heartily ;  but  his  recognition  of  the  individual 
relation  of  men  to  God  does  not  prevent  him  from 
accepting  the  fact  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  cast 
out  in  Hagar's  son  (Gal  4™),  and  that  the  Edomites 
were  '  hated '  in  Esau  (Ro  9'^).  Just  as  Achan's 
sin  brought  death  on  his  wliole  family,  since  it 
brought  them  as  a  group  under  the  ban  (Jos  7-*'  ^), 
so  Adam's  sin  brought  death  on  the  whole  h\iman 
race,  since  it  constituted  them  '  sinners  '  as  a  group. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  St.  Paul  adds  that  all  men 
have  actually  sinned,  though,  prior  to  the  giving 
of  explicit  law,  their  sin  was  ditterent  in  kind  from 
Adam's  wilful  disobedience  (Ro  5'^-").  But  St. 
Paul  does  not  connect  this  universality  of  actual 
sin  in   the  race,  which  has  justified   the  Divine 


sentence  of  death  upon  it,  with  the  initial  sin  of 
Aiiiini,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  ellcct  ami 
cause.  Such  a  connexion  may  socm  obvious  to 
a  mind  prepossessed  by  Aujiustiuiaii  anthro- 
pology on  the  one  hand,  or  by  iiopuhir  biological 
science  on  the  other  ;  but  tlicre  is  no  proof 
tliat  it  was  obvious  to  St.  I'aul.  In  fact,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  evidence  of  Ko  7  is  the  other 
way.  Adam's  sin  was,  indeed,  fatal  to  man,  since 
it  brought  the  Divine  penalty  of  death  upon  the 
race  ;  but  St.  Paul  recognizes  to  the  full  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  responsibility  of  its  individual 
members,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Adam. 
It  sliould  be  noted  that  contemporary  Jewish 
theology  gives  no  sutlicient  warrant  for  ascribing 
a  doctrine  of  'original  sin'  to  St.  Paul's  teachers, 
but  only  for  ascribing  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the 
;/czcr  hara,  tlie  evil  impulse  present  in  Adam  and 
in  successive  individuals  of  his  r.ace,  though  not  due 
to  his  sin  (cf.  K.  C.  Porter's  essay  on  this  subject 
in  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies  [Yale  Bicentennial 
Publications],  1901,  pp.  93-156).  Men  acted  like 
Adam  because  they  themselves  had  the  evil  heart 
{4  Ezr.  iii.  26).  In  this  way,  'every  one  of  us  has 
been  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul '  {Apoc.  Bar.  liv.  19). 
We  may  reasonably  conjecture,  in  the  light  of  Ho  7, 
that  this  substantially  represents  St.  Paul's  posi- 
tion. B\it  he  has  not  definitely  said  this  ;  in  Ko  5 
his  interest  lies  in  the  relation  not  of  Adam  to  the 
race,  but  of  Adam  to  Christ,  i.e.,  in  the  antithesis 
of  death  and  life,  of  the  psychic  and  pneumatic 
orders  of  humanity.  His  point  in  Ko  5  is  fairly 
summed  up  in  1  Co  15--:  'As  in  Adam  aU  die, 
so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  The 
Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Co  12"-  =')  is  a 
new  organism  of  life  within  the  present  general 
environment  of  death.  The  final  redemption  of 
the  Christian  will  consist  in  the  quickening  of  this 
mortal  body  of  flesh — 'the  body  of  this  death'— 
into  a  spiritual  body  (Ro  8",  1  Co  lo"),  a  body 
like  that  of  the  Risen  Lord  (Pli  3=').  Tims  St. 
Paul  looks  forward  to  escape  from  the  fleshly 
weakness  of  the  body,  not,  as  a  Greek  might  have 
done,  along  the  line  of  the  soul's  inherent  im- 
mortality, but,  as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  body  more  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  soul.  The  resurrection  of  the 
(spiritually  transformed)  body  will  create  anew  the 
unity  of  personality,  which  physical  death  destroys. 
In  view  of  the  assertion  that  'flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  CJod'  (1  Co  15^°),  we 
may  perhaps  suppose  that  St.  Paul  would  postulate 
the  original  mort.ality  of  human  nature,  with  a 
potential  immortality  lost  through  sin  (Ro  5'-). 

2.  Johannine  anthropology. — The  NT  enables 
us  to  trace  a  further  development  of  the  Pauline 
anthropology  in  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.  '  John,'  as  Deissmann  has 
said,  '  is  the  oldest  and  greatest  interpreter  of 
St.  Paul ' ;  his  writings  form  '  the  most  striking 
monument  of  the  most  genuine  understanding 
of  Pauline  mysticism'  (op.  cit.  pp.  4,  90).  The 
Johannine  development  is  towards  greater  affinity 
with  Greek  thought,  the  Logos  doctrine  (cf.  the 
parallel  phenomenon  in  Philo)  being  the  most 
notable  example  of  it.  This  greater  adaptation  to 
the  thought  and  experience  of  a  Greek  world  ex- 
plains tlie  greater  influence  of  the  Johannine 
presentation  of  the  gospel  on  the  earlier  theology 
of  the  Church.  The  more  Hebrew  anthropology 
of  St.  Paul  had,  in  large  measure,  to  wait  for 
those  thinkers  of  the  West  who  culminated  in 
Augustine.  St.  Paul's  more  subjective  and  indi- 
vidualistic outlook  is,  indeed,  harder  to  realize 
than  that  broad  disjday  of  great  contrasts  wliich 
gives  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  part  of  its  fascination 
for  simple  souls.  In  these  contrasts  we  m,ay  see 
the  emergence  of  the  opposing  realms  of  Jewish 


apocalypse  (cf.  Fairweather,  op.  cit.  p.  295).  The 
sense  ot  a  present  judgment,  however,  constituted 
by  the  simple  presence  of  Christ,  the  Light  of  Life 
in  this  dark  world  (3"  12"'),  replaces  the  escliato- 
logical  outlook  of  the  Synoptics. 

(«)  The  vpposition  of  the  world  and  God  is  the 
primary  Johannine  emphasis.  Interest  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Pauline  struggle  within  the  soul 
(e.(/.  Ko  7,  Gal  5")  to  the  external  conflict  which 
gathers  around  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  world 
(a  characteristic  Johannine  term)  ia  the  rcilm  of 
darkness  (Jn  1°  3'"  etc.),  sin  (7"),  and  death  (5-'', 
1  Jn  3").  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  8'-), 
its  Saviour  from  sin  (1-^  3"),  and  its  Life  (3'"  C'*). 
His  conflict  with  that  darkness  which  is  sin,  and 
issues  in  death,  is  continued  by  His  .Spirit  (16"). 
Sin  isdelined  in  the  characteristic  Pauline  (Hebrew) 
way  as  'lawlessness'  (1  Jn  3*);  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  (Jn  9"),  and  reaches  its  culmination  in  the 
wilful  rejection  of  life  in  Christ  (5*" ;  cf.  16''). 
Thus  the  conflict  remains  essentially  ethical, 
though  it  is  more  objectively  presented.  The 
protagonist  on  the  side  of  evil  is  the  devil,  who 
stands  behind  the  evil-doer  as  his  spiritual  parent 
(8**) ;  the  world  lies  in  his  power  (1  Jn  5'"),  and  he 
is  its  juince  (Jn  12^' U**  16^'). 

(b)  The  spiritual  transformation  of  individual 
men  from  lovers  of  darkness  (3'")  to  sons  of  light 
(12**)  is  conceived  both  biologically  as  a  new  birth, 
and  psychologically  as  a  product  oi faith  ;  no  formal 
attempt  is  made  to  correlate  these  two  ways  of 
describing  the  change,  or  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  Divine  and  human  factors  in  con- 
version. John  specializes  the  Pauline  idea  of  a 
'  new  creation  '  (2  Co  5",  Gal  6")  into  that  of  a  new- 
birth  (Jn  3^),  which  springs  from  a  Divine  seed  (1 
Jn  3').  This  spiritual  birth  (much  more  than  a 
mere  metaphor)  is  sharply  contrasted  with  natural 
birth  (Jn  1").  The  new  life  it  initiates  is  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  (3"),  and  is  nourished  sacra- 
mentally  (3°  6°^).  The  contrast  of  Spirit  and  flesh 
is  not,  however,  dualistic  in  the  Gnostic  sense  (cf. 
the  rejection  of  docetic  tendencies) ;  it  springs,  as 
in  St.  Paul's  case,  from  the  OT  contrast  of  their 
respective  power  and  weakness,  as  seen  in  their 
ethical  con.sequences  (11  Jn  2").  This  new  birth 
from  the  Spirit  has  its  conscious  side  in  the 
believer's  faith  (Jn  1'^);  that  there  is  no  contra- 
diction between  the  two  ideas  is  shown  by  such 
a  passage  as  I  Jn  5' :  '  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  begotten  of  God.'  Such  belief 
primarily  concerns  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ 
(Jn  12"  17*- "),  knowledge  of  which  is  im]iarted 
through  His  'words'  (B*""),  which  are  themselves 
Spu'it  and  life  (v."").  It  will  be  seen  that  faith  has  a 
more  intellectual  content  for  St.  John  than  for  St. 
Paul,  though  it  does  not  forfeit  its  essentially 
mystical  character  ;  belief  in  the  mission  of  Christ 
marks  a  stage  of  development  later  than  the  faith 
of  direct  moral  surrender  to  Him.  The  ethical 
emphasis  is  still  fundamental  in  this  Johannine 
conception  of  faith,  as  is  shown  by  the  recognition 
that '  obedience  is  the  organ  of  spiritual  knowledge ' 
(7"  ;  cf.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  '2nd  ser.,  1875, 
pp.  94-105).  The  intimate  relation  of  character 
and  faith  is  further  suggested  by  the  assertion  that 
'  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice ' 
(18"'),  i.e.,  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  affinity  between 
truth  and  the  Truth  (14«). 

(c)  The  product  of  this  '  faith-birth '  is  eternal 
life,  a  term  as  central  for  St.  John  as  '  righteous- 
ness '  is  for  St.  Paul,  and  one  that  characteristically 
marks  St.  John's  more  Greek  and  less  Jewish 
atmosjihere.  This  eternal  life  is  life  like  Christ's 
(1  Jn  3'-),  and  is  nourished  hy  such  a  relation  to 
Him  as  the  allegory  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15)  suggests. 
The  peculiar  mark  of  this  life  is  that  '  love'  which 
St.  Paul  ha4  described  as  the  greatest  amongst 


abidinj;  realities  :  '  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
out  of  ileath  into  life,  because  we  love  the  bietliren ' 
(1  Jn  y*).  In  such  life  sin  has  no  place  as  a  lixed 
liabit  of  character  (5'*) ;  sin  unto  death  (2'"  5'"),  in 
fact,  would  show  that  there  had  been  no  genuine 
entrance  into  life.  For  single  acts  of  sin  confessed 
tliere  is  forgiveness  and  cleansing  (1").  The  issue 
of  sin  is  death  (Jn  8'*),  whereas  Christ  teaches  that 
'  if  any  man  keep  my  word  he  shall  never  see  death ' 
(v.";  cf.  U^- -").  Except  for  one  passage  (5-"),  in 
which  the  term  'the  resurrection  of  judgment' 
may  have  become  a  conventional  phrase,  resurrec- 
tion appears  to  be  confined  to  the  believer  (6'"'), 
and  is  intended,  as  with  St.  Paul,  to  restore  the 
full  personality.  Eternal  life  is  already  the 
believer's  possession  (lJn5''),  and  the  future  life 
is  really  the  direct  development  of  what  is  begun 
here.  In  this  way,  faith  is  the  victory  that  hath 
overcome  the  world  (5''). 

3.  Non-mystical  anthropology. — The  apostolic 
writings  other  than  those  of  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  group  hardly  supply  sufficient  data  to 
make  a  detailed  statement  of  their  distinctive  con- 
ceptions of  human  nature  practicable.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  incidental  references  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  psychology  of  temptation 
as  given  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (l'^"'°)  singles  out 
desire  as  the  parent  of  sin,  and  makes  death  the 
natural  issue  of  sin,  in  a  sequence  that  should  be 
compared  with  the  fuller  Pauline  analysis  in  Ko  1. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  that  the  wilful 
sin  of  apostasy  after  a  genuine  Christian  experience 
excludes  a  second  repentance  ;  the  appended  illus- 
tration of  the  fruitless  land  suggests  that  those 
who  commit  this  sin  are  incapable  of  repentance 
(6<-8;  cf.  12").  The  Petrine  reference  to  'the 
spirits  in  prison'  (1  P  3"-"  4')  has  afforded  a  basis 
for  much  speculation  on  the  possibility  of  moral 
change  after  death.  Of  more  importance  than 
these  isolated  points  is  the  general  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  Hebrews,  1  Peter,  and  James 
from  the  Pauline  (and  Johannine)  writings,  viz. 
the  absence  of  the  idea  of  faith  as  involving  mys- 
tical union  with  Christ.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  the  underlying  idea  of  the  high  priest 
in  the  OT,  Christ  rather  represents  man  before  God 
than  brings  the  energies  of  God  into  the  world. 
Faith  in  His  work  means  confidence  to  approach 
God  through  Him  (4"-"^  lO'"--).  Through  Christ, 
according  to  this  Epistle,  the  realities  of  tlie  unseen 
world  (11')  find  their  supreme  substantiation  ; 
whereas,  for  St.  Paul,  Christ  was  primarily  the 
source  of  new  energy  to  achieve  the  ideal,  a  new 
dynamic  within  the  believer  who  is  mystically 
united  to  Him.  The  more  objective  conception  of 
faith  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (along  a  dilierent 
line  from  that  of  the  Johannine  tendency  noticed 
above)  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  outlook  in 
1  Peter,  where  the  example  of  Christ  is  specially  em- 
phasized (1"  2^'  4').  This  non-mystical  Christianity 
finds  its  most  extreme  example  in  the  polemic  of 
St.  James  against  faith  without  works  (2''''-'').  The 
Pauline  faith  as  a  mystical  energy  is  here  appar- 
ently misunderstood  and  taken  to  be  a  bare  in- 
tellectual assent.  The  presence  within  the  NT  of 
this  more  prosaic  type  of  Christian  experience  is 
of  considerable  interest.  It  reminds  us  tliat  the 
non-mystical  temperament  has  its  own  legitimate 
place  and  can  make  its  own  characteristic  contri- 
bution ;  indeed,  the  genuine  mystic  will  probably 
always  belong  to  the  minority.  This  non-mystical 
backgi-ound  to  the  Pauline- Johannine  anthropology 
is  indeed  more  than  background ;  it  probably 
represents  the  general  type  of  Christian  ethics  in 
the  1st  century.  A  notable  example  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  Didache  (c.  A.D.  120).  The  first  five 
chapters  form  a  manual  of  instruction  for  baptismal 
candidates  (cf.  §  7,  '  Having  first  recited  all  these 


things'),  and  are  concerned  with  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong  in  practical  life — the 
'Two  Ways' — without  a  touch  of  Paulino  '  mj-s- 
ticism.'  This  may  be  further  illustrated  from  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Home  to  the  Corinthians,  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century  :  '  If  our  mind  be  lixed 
through  faith  towards  God  ;  if  we  seek  out  those 
things  which  are  well  pleasing  and  acceptable  unto 
Him  ;  if  we  .accomplish  such  things  as  beseem  His 
faultless  will,  and  follow  the  way  of  truth,  cast- 
ing off'  from  ourselves  all  unrighteousness  and 
iniquity,'  we  shall  be  '  partakers  of  His  promised 
gifts'  (xxxv.  5).  We  have  only  to  compare  such 
an  attitude  with  that  underlying  the  moral  exhor- 
tations of  St.  Paul  in  his  Letters  to  the  same  Church 
(transformation  through  the  Lord  the  Spirit)  to  feel 
the  externalism  of  the  later  writer  and  the  inward- 
ness of  the  earlier.  We  must  not,  of  course,  forget 
the  mysticism  of  Ignatius,  to  which  must  now  be 
added  that  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  as  implying  a 
deeper  interpretation  of  human  nature.  But  the 
Pauline  anthropology  can  have  been  little  under- 
stood, and  in  the  neglect  of  it  lay  already  some  of 
the  seeds  of  anthropological  controversy  in  the  days 
of  Augustine  and  of  the  Keformation.  Failure  to 
understand  the  Pauline  experience  robbed  the  early 
Church  of  an  important  part  of  its  inheritance. 

Conclusion. — An  exegetical  survey  of  the  apo- 
stolic anthropology  must  frankly  recognize  the 
existence  of  various  problems — e.g.  the  relation  of 
human  freedom  to  IJivine  control— not  only  un- 
solved by  the  writers,  but  hardly  realized  by  them. 
We  must  not,  under  the  guise  of  '  exegesis,'  read 
our  later  dogmatic  or  philosophical  solutions  into 
these  lacunae.  But  neither  must  we,  because  of 
their  existence,  under-estimate  the  value  of  the 
contribution  made  by  these  writers  to  a  doctrine 
of  human  nature.  Primarily,  no  doubt,  the  NT 
supplies  data  for  all  Christian  theories  rather  than 
dogmatic  solutions  of  the  problems  which  Christian 
experience  raises.  But  that  experience,  as  re- 
corded in  the  NT,  rests  on  an  acceptance  of  certain 
fundamental  truths — on  the  one  hand,  the  worth 
of  human  nature  and  its  responsibility  to  God  ;  on 
the  other,  the  reality  of  that  spiritual  world  which 
men  enter  through  Christ.  We  are  made  most 
eff'ectually  to  feel  the  far-reaching  power  of  those 
truths  in  their  simple  majesty  when  we  read  the 
story  of  His  life.  But  they  are  not  absent  from 
any  of  the  pages  of  the  NT.  Indeed,  its  subtle 
fascination,  its  peculiar  and  unique  atmosphere,  its 
constant  vision  of  a  land  of  distances,  are  largely 
due  to  the  presence  and  interaction  of  these  truths. 
Even  the  book  which  reveals  most  clearly  its  debt 
to  Jewish  supernaturalism,  the  Apocalypse,  begins 
with  the  vision  of  the  Risen  Lord  amongst  the 
golden  lampstands  of  His  Churches,  and  ends  with 
the  recognition  of  individual  freedom  and  its 
momentous  issues  (Rev  22").  These  truths,  like 
their  Lord  in  His  incarnation,  may  seem  to  have 
emptied  themselves  of  their  universality  in  taking 
the  form  natural  to  the  first  Christian  generation. 
But,  like  Him,  they  have  proved  their  power  as 
the  perennial  basis  of  Christian  thinking.  Neither 
the  science  nor  the  pliilosophy  of  the  present  day 
has  any  quarrel  with  them.  We  are  happily 
leaving  behind  us  the  naturalism  which  looked  on 
men  as  'streaks  of  morning  cloud,'  which  soon 
'  shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the 
past'  (Tyndall's  Belfast  Address  to  British  Asso- 
ciation, 1874).  The  modern  interest  in  the  psy- 
chology of  religion,  combined  with  the  growinj? 
emphasis  of  philosophy  on  personality,  may  well 
become  the  prelude  to  a  genuine  revival  of  Paulin- 
ism,  destined  to  be  not  less  influential  than  that  of 
the  Reformation. 

LiTERiTDRE.— (a)  Relevant  sections  of  the  chief  works  on  NT 
Theology,  e.g.  those  of  B.  Weiss  (Eng.  tr.,  1882-«3),  W.  Bey- 
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schlag  (Enj.  tr.,  1895),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  f-1911),  J.  Bovon 
(21002-05),  G.  B.  Stevens  (1S99).  (M  Biblical  Anthrovolog]/ : 
J.  Laidlaw,  The  Biblr.  Doctrine  of  ilait-,  1895 ;  E.  H.  van 
Leeuwen,  Bijhelsche  Anthropologic,  1000;  R.  S.  Franks, 
Man,  Sin,  and  Salvation  ((Jeiitury  Bible  Hiiiidbooks,  lOOS) ;  H. 
Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  «/  Man,  1911 ;  M. 
Scott  Fletcher,  The  Psychuloni/  of  the  ST,  1012.  (c)  Special 
discussions  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  man,  as  a  whole  or  ni 
some  of  its  aspects:  H.  Liidemann,  Dis  Anthropoloijie  des 
Apostels  Paulas,  1872 ;  J.  Gloel,  Der  heili'je  Geist  in  der 
Heilsverkiindiriung  des  Paulus,  1888 ;  T.  Simon,  Die  Psycho- 
logie  des  Apostels  Paulus,  1897 ;  C.  Clemen,  Die  christliche 
Lehre  eon  der  Siinde,  1897 ;  H.  Gunkel,  Die  tt'irktingrn  des 
heiligen  Geistes-,  1899  :  E.  Sokolowski,  Die  Begriffe  (Jeist  und 
Leben  bei  PatUtts.  1903;  F.  R.  Tennant,  Sources  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  1903 ;  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson,  '  Hebrew  Ps,vcholo<'.v  in  Relation  to  Pauline  Anthro- 
pology,' in  Mansp'ld  College  Essays,  1009 ;  P.  Volz,  Der  Geiat 
Gottes,  1910;  J.  WioSSitt,  Pattl  and  Patdijiism  (Moderu  Re- 
ligious Problems,  1010);  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Paultts,  1911,  Eng. 

tr.,  1912.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 

MAN  OF  SIN  (2  Th  2^ ;  RVm  '  man  of  lawless- 
ness,' substituting  the  better  reading  di-o^ilas  for 
aixaprla^  of  TK). — Apart  from  sucli  .apparent  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  as  2  Co  6'^  Col  2",  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  is  found  in  the  passage 
2  Til  2'''^,  in  which  lie  associates  '  tlie  coinin"  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist'  with  a  previous  'falling 
away '  or  apostasy  (dTroo-riwIa)  and  the  revelation  of 
'  the  man  of  lawlessness,'  whom  he  also  designates 
'  the  son  of  perdition  '  (v.'),  '  the  opponent '  [avTmet- 
licvos)  of  God  (v.''),  '  the  lawless  one '  (6  dvofios,  v.'), 
whose  future  revelation  in  his  own  time,  however, 
is  anticipated  even  now  by  a  working  of  '  the 
mystery  of  lawlessness'  (v.').  The  revelation  of 
the  man  of  lawlessness,  he  further  says,  is  delayed 
by  a  restraining  power  which  he  refers  to  in  v."  as 
an  impersonal  influence  (t6  kot^oc)  and  in  v.'  as 
an  actual  person  (6  Kar^x'^")-  From  the  days  of 
the  early  Fathers  the  interpretations  of  this  pas- 
sage have  been  exceedingly  various.  A  good  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  previous  opinion  is  given  by 
H.  Alford  [Gr-  Test.^  iii.  [1S71],  Proleg.,  p.  55  8'.), 
but  modern  scholars  are  agreed  in  holding  that  the 
Apostle  was  speaking  of  an  apocalypse  of  evil 
which  was  only  a  crowning  manifestation  of  con- 
temporary influences  hostile  to  God  and  His  King- 
dom (v.'),  and  of  a  restraining  power  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Thessalonians  themselves  (v.'). 
They  are  also  generally  agreed  in  the  view  that 
the  two  magnitudes  which  underlay  tlie  Apostle's 
cryptic  language  in  regard  to  the  man  of  lawless- 
ness and  the  restrainer  are  to  be  found  in  Judaism 
and  the  Roman  Empire  as  represented  by  its  ruler. 
But  at  this  point  opinion  divides  into  two  exactly 
contradictory  theories,  each  of  which  is  able  to 
point  to  some  favouring  considerations  in  the 
language  used  by  the  Apostle. 

(1)  According  to  one  theory  the  man  of  lawless- 
ness is  Roman  Imperialism  with  the  Emperor  at 
its  head,  while  the  restraining  power  is  Judaism 
(for  a  clear  and  able  exposition  of  this  view  see  B. 
B.  Warheld  in  Expositor,  3rd  set.  iv.  [1886]  40  ff.). 
The  deification  of  the  Emperors,  and  especially 
Caligula's  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  E.  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii. 
[189U]  98  fi.),  certainly  aftbrd  a  very  direct  explana- 
tion of  the  language  of  v.^*  as  to  the  blasphemous 
pretensions  of  the  man  of  lawlessness.  Moreover, 
the  early  history  of  Christianity  suggests  that  it 
was  part  of  the  Divine  plan  that  the  new  religion 
should  be  developed  for  a  time  under  the  protect- 
ing shadow  of  Judaism  as  a  religio  licita.  The 
failure  of  the  Roman  authorities  at  first  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Church  from  the  Synagogue  (cf.  Ac 
2gu-i6)  ji(]  shelter  the  former  in  its  days  of  weak- 
ness from  the  persecuting  rage  of  pagan  Imperial- 
ism that  burst  upon  it  as  soon  as  its  separateiiess 
and  its  absolute  claims  were  clearly  recognized. 
But  the  objection  to  this  theory  is  tliat  it  attributes 
,  to  St.  Paul,  whose  authorship  of  2  Thess.  maj-  now 
be  assumed  with  some  confidence,  an  attitude  to 


Judaism  and  to  Rome  respectively  which  finds  no 
counleri)art  either  in  the  I'he.ssalonian  Epi^tle8  or 
in  an}-  other  of  his  w  ritings.  It  w  as  from  Judaism, 
not  from  the  Empire,  that  the  o|)|iosition  and  per- 
secution he  had  to  encounter  h,s  the  Apostle  of 
Christianity  invariably  came  (1  Tli  2'*-";  cf.  Acts, 
passim).  I'he  philosoi)hic  historian  may  see  in 
Judaism  the  protective  sheath  of  the  opening  bud 
of  Christianity  ;  but  it  was  not  so  that  St.  Paul 
regarded  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  in 
which  he  describes  its  treatment  of  Christ  and  the 
gospel,  and  his  denunciaticm  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  it  (1  Th  2'"-),  suggest  that  the  '  mystery  of 
iniquity'  already  at  work  (2  Th  2')  was  iiuthing 
else  than  the  secret  ferment  of  its  own  anti-Chris- 
tian spirit.  And  Rome  with  its  Emperor  could 
hardly  be  the  man  of  lawlessness  to  St.  Paul,  not 
only  because  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  persecute  the 
Church,  but  because  he  sincerely  rei^pected  its 
authority  as  a  power  ordained  of  God  (Ro  13'''), 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  Caesar  himself 
against  his  Jewish  enemies  (Ac  25""-). 

(2)  The  other  and  more  probable  theory,  accord- 
ingly, takes  the  man  of  lawlessness  to  be  anti- 
Christian  Judaism  coming  to  a  li(!;id  in  the  person 
of  a  pseudo-Messiah,  and  the  restraining  power  to  he 
the  Jioinan  Empire  personified  in  the  Ciesar  him- 
self. It  is  sometimes  objected  that  under  this 
theory  an  insuperable  difficulty  is  presented  by  v.', 
as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  rOle  of  a  Jewish 
Messiah  to  sit  in  the  Temple  of  God  and  set  himself 
forth  as  God.  But  this  is  to  overlook  the  fact  th.it 
we  have  to  do  here  with  an  apocalyptic  picture 
coloured  with  the  language  of  an  Of  apocalypse 
(cf.  Dn  IP")  and  influenced  by  the  Antichrist 
tradition  which  had  been  developing  in  Judaism 
ever  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphaiies  (see 
art.  Antichrist,  1).  To  St.  Paul  as  a  Rabbinical 
scholar  the  portentous  figure  of  the  Jewish  Anti- 
christ, Satanic,  blasphemous,  and  God-defying, 
must  have  been  very  familiar.  His  familiarity 
with  it  may  be  traced  not  only  in  the  language  of 
v.-*,  but  in  the  references  to  the  Beliar-Satan  con- 
ception which  are  present  in  the  passage.  In  v.» 
the  coming  of  the  man  of  lawlessness  is  said  to  be 
'according  to  the  working  of  Satan.'  And  E. 
Nestle  has  pointed  out  (ExpT  xvi.^  [1904-05]  472) 
that  on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX  and  Aquila  i] 
dirotrrao-ia  (v.')  is  a  rendering  of  Heb.  te'??,  o 
di'Spioiros  rijs  ivonlas  (v.^)  of  9y:'?3  r'K  ('man  of 
Belial '),  and  6  dvT-i/cei/iej-os  (v.*)  of  [oy.  The  Jewish 
conception  of  the  Antichrist,  not  as  a  mere  politi- 
cal figure  but  as  an  eschatological  monstrosity  in 
the  shape  of  a  diabolic  opponent  of  God,  St.  1  .aui 
boldly  transfers  from  the  s]jhere  of  paganism  in 
which  Jewish  apocalyptic  had  placed  it,  and  sets 
down  in  the  sphere  of  Judaism  itself.  Out  of 
Judaism  he  pictured  the  Antichrist  as  coming, 
though  there  are  features  in  his  representation 
which  imply  that  the  sway  of  the  man  of  lawless- 
ness would  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Juda- 
ism —  that  he  would  cause  an  apostasy  in  the 
Church  (v.'),  that  he  would  break  down  the  re- 
straining power  of  the  Emjiire  (v.'),  tliat  he  would 
draw  after  him  a  deluded  and  perishing  world 
(yy  10-12)  ju  t,|,e  persistent  malevolence  of  his  own 
race  against  Christ  and  the  gospel,  the  Apostle 
saw  the  mystery  of  iniquity  working  ;  but  he  con- 
ceived of  that  malevolence  as  culminating  at  length 
in  the  appearance  of  an  Antichrist  endowed  with 
Satanic  and  superhuman  qualities,  who  would 
deceive  men  by  '  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders '(v.""-  ;  cf.  Mk  13-'-^),  and  whose  hostility 
to  the  truth  of  God  which  brings  salvation  would 
reacli  its  climax  in  the  blas]ihcmou8  claim  to  be 
liiniself  Divine.  Tlicn  Clirist  would  return  to  a 
world  now  ripe  for  judgment,  slaying  the  lawless 
one  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  bringing 
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him  to  nought  by  the  manifestation  of  His  coming 
(v.»). 

LlTERATtlRE. — Besides  the  references  piven  in  the  art.,  and 
the  Literature  appended  to  art.  Antichrist,  see  A.  Sabatier, 
The  Apostle  I'aul.  Eng.  tr.,  181I1,  p.  117  IT.  ;  B.  Weiss,  ISUdical 
Thcotogi/  o/the  ST,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  (18S21  305fl.  ;  J.  MoSfatt,  The 
Butorical  NT,  1901,  p.  142fl.,  LXT,  1911,  p.  TUff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

MANAEN  (Heb.  M'nahem).—Aa  St.  Luke  pre- 
faces his  account  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
(Ac  1-5)  by  giving  a  list  of  the  apostles  who  were 
its  chiefs  and  leaders  ( l^),  so  he  prefaces  his  account 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  the  missionary 
activity  of  which  it  was  the  centre,  by  a  list  of  tlie 
most  noted  prophets  and  teachers  who  were  con- 
nected with  it :  they  were  Barnabas,  and  Synieon 
called  Niger,  and  Lucius  the  Cyrenian,  and  Manaen, 
the  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul 
( 13').  What  brought  Manaen  to  Antioch  we  do  not 
know.  As  foster-brother  or  playmate  of  Herod 
Antipas  (for  the  Greek  term  bears  either  meaning) 
he  must  have  been  brought  up  mainly  at  Jerusalem. 
The  connexion  between  Manaen  and  the  Herod 
family  seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  Josephus 
tells  {Ant.  XV.  X.  5)  the  story  of  an  elder  Manaen, 
father  or  uncle  of  the  present  one,  a  noted  Essene, 
who  made  a  prophecy  to  Herod  the  Great  that 
he  would  become  kin^  of  Judaea ;  and  when  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  Herod  treated  Manaen,  and 
the  Essene  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  with  great 
consideration.  If,  as  tradition  asserts,  St.  Luke  was 
a  native  of  Antioch  and  a  resident  there,  he  may 
well  have  known  Manaen  personally  and  have 
learnt  from  him  the  many  details  respecting  the 
Herod  family  which  he  has  introduced  into  both 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  Of  Manaen's  subsequent 
career  we  know  nothing.  W.  A.  SPOONER. 

MANASSEH.— See  Tribes. 

MANNA  {fidvva). — 1.  Among  the  sacra  contained 
in  the  Tabernacle  the  writer  of  Heb.  mentions  (9*) 
the  pot  of  manna,  which  Aaron  was  directed  to 
lay  up  before  the  Lord  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  miraculous  food  whereby  the  Israelites  were 
sustained  in  the  wilderness  (Ex  16^).  The  Heb. 
text  does  not  describe  the  pot  as  golden,  but  the 
NT  writer  foUovi's  the  LXX,  which  reads  Xd^e 
araixvov  xpmodv  iiia.  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  two 
tables  of  stone  were  the  sole  contents  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  (1  K  8^),  but  the  Rabbis  assumed  that 
the  jar  of  manna  was  also  deposited  there,  evidently 
basing  their  belief  on  the  words  '  before  the  Lord.' 

2.  The  Message  to  the  Church  of  Pergamos  (Rev 
2'-"")  contains  the  promise  that  he  who  overcomes 
— refusing  at  all  costs  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols — shall  be  fittingly  rewarded  by  receiving  the 
hidden  manna  to  eat.  There  is  here  probably  an 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  tradition  that,  before  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  ark  and  its  sacred  contents 
were  removed  by  Jeremiah  and  hidden  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  Sinai  (2  Mac  2'),  from  which  they  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  place  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
when  all  the  old  miracles  would  be  repeated.  '  And 
at  tliat  time,'  says  Apoc.  Bar.  (xxix.  8),  '  the  stores 
of  manna  shall  descend  again  from  above ;  and 
they  shall  eat  of  it  in  those  years.'  After  manna 
had  come  to  be  named  'corn  of  heaven'  (Ps  78^), 
'bread  of  the  mighty'  (78^),  'heavenly  bread' 
(105*"),  panis  angdorum  {4  Ezr.  i.  29),  &yyi\tjiv 
Tj)o<pii  (Wis  16-°)',  atJL^po(7ia  Tpo(pri  (19'-''),  it  was  natur- 
ally regarded  not  merely  as  material  nourishment 
but  as 'spiritual  food' (/jpuJ/a<"r''ei'jiiaTi»t(5"'[l  Co  10^]). 
Like  the  bread  of  Christ's  own  miracles,  it  had 
sacramental  value,  feeding  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  (cf.  Jn  6*'-**).  James  Strahan. 

MAN-STEALING.— See  Men-Stealers. 


MANTLE The  word   'mantle'  occurs  in   the 

RV  in  lie  1''^  replacing  '  vesture'  of  the  AV.  The 
passage  is  a  quotation  from  Ps  102'"'  (='l ;  cf.  Ps 
104".  In  both  places  the  LXX  TrcpttidXatof  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Hob.  B'lD^,  'clothing.'  The  term  is  ap- 
propriate to  certain  over  -  garments  of  ancient 
peoples,  which  were  literally  cast  around  the  body, 
in  contrast  to  the  under-garments,  which  were  piit 
on.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  same  term  is 
employed  in  I  Co  11"  to  denote  'veil.' 

A  description  of  the  only  specific  mantle  occur- 
ring in   the  relevant  section  of  Scripture  will  be 
found  under  art.  Cloke.    See  also  art.  Clothes. 
W.  Cruickshank. 

MARAN  ATHA.— See  Anathema. 

MARBLE  (fidpnapos,  Lat.  marmor ;  from  /lop- 
fiaipeii/,  'sparkle,'  'glisten'). — Marble  is  the  name 
given  to  any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  close 
in  texture  to  admit  of  being  polished.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  merchandise  of  '  Babylon,'  i.e. 
Rome  (Rev  18").  It  began  to  be  used  there  for 
the  adornment  of  buildings  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  cent.  B.C.  For  a  time  such  luxury  was 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  stern  republicans  (Pliny, 
HN  xxxvi.  7),  but  the  Empire  ettected  a  great 
change  of  sentiment,  and  Augustus  boasted,  not 
without  reason,  that  he  '  found  Rome  of  brick  and 
left  it  of  marble'  (Suet.  Octav.  xxix.).  'The 
Emperor  obtained  this  result,  seconded  by  his 
friend  and  minister,  Agrippa,  and  succeeded  in 
leaving  behind  him  truly  a  city  of  marble,  to  which 
the  Pantheon  bears  sufficient  witness '  (Mary  W. 
Porter,  What  Borne  was  built  with,  1907,  p.  7). 
While  the  white  marble  of  Luna  (near  the  modern 
Carrara),  Hymettus,  Pentelicus,  and  Paros  was 
used  for  statuarj-,  many  varieties  of  coloured 
marble  were  available  for  architecture.  See, 
further,  art.  Rome. 

Literature. — F.  Corsi,  Detle  pietre  antiche,  Rome,  1S45  ; 
G.  P.  MerrUl,  Stoiies /or  Building  and  Decoration^,  New  York, 

1903.  James  Strahan. 

MARK  (JOHN). — The  name  appears  eight  times 
in  the  NT  (Ac  12'-- ="  15='-™,  Col  4'»,  2  Ti  4", 
Philem  -■',  1  P  5'*),  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
assigns  all  the  references  to  one  individual.  To 
the  Jewish  name  (John)  was  added,  for  use  in 
extra-Palestinian  circles,  the  Latin  proenomen 
Mark  *  (cf.  '  Saul — Paul ' ;  see  CIG  passim).  The 
son  of  Mary,  a  prominent  and  well-to-do  member 
of  the  early  Christian  society  (Jn  18"«-  ",  Ac  12'2), 
to  whose  house  the  brethren  used  to  resort,  Mark 
had  ea^y  introduction  to  the  apostolic  cabinet,  and 
probably  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  dominating 
personality  of  Peter.  His  non-aggressive  tempera- 
ment has  carved  out  no  clear  line  by  which  history 
can  remember  him.  He  shines  here  and  there  in 
the  borrowed  light  of  greater  men  and  flits  ever 
back  into  a  tantalizing  darkness.  Hence  conjecture 
has  sought  to  lind  him  at  other  points  of  his  career, 
e.ff.  as  the  man  carrying  the  pitcher  of  water,  as 
one  of  the  Seventy,  as  the  young  man  of  Mk  14*'. 
Only  one  personal  note  comes  to  us,  and  that  from 
the  3rd  century.  He  is  termed  6  Ko\ofioS6,KTv\os  f 
(Hippolytus,  Philos.  vii.  30).  Possibly  this  in- 
firmity was  a  natural  one  (cf.   Codex  Toletanus, 

*  The  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Maarcus,  Mapico?,  not 
MapKoy,  as  in  editions  of  the  NT.  This  is  clear  from  Greek  and 
Latin  inscri]itions  (cf.  Blass,  Gramm.  des  neutest.  Greichisch^, 
1902,  §  4.  2  (Eng.  tr.2,  1905). 

t  Several  explanations  of  this  term  have  heen  given  :  (1)  that 
it  means  '  deserter  "  (Tregelles)  and  is  applied  to  Mark  because 
of  his  defection  at  Perga ;  but  one  so  honourabl.v  remembered 
would  not  be  so  opprobriously  nicknamed ;  (2)  that  Mark  was 
a  Levite  and  'amputasse  sibi  post  fidem  pollicem  dicitur  ut 
sacerdotio  reprobus  haberetur'  (Monarchian  Prologues  [TU 
XV.  1  [1896]  10]) ;  but  this  is  probably  an  inference  from  his 
kinship  (di/ei/^ios)  with  Barnabas ;  (3)  that  the  term  is  meta- 
phorical and  refers  to  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  Second  QospeL 


MARK  (JOHJs) 


MAKKKT-PLACK 


Preface    in    Wordsworth-Wliite,     ^ovum    Testa- 
mentum  Latine.  1SS9-1U05,  p.  171),  and  caused  him 
to  take  habitually  a  secondary  place  throughout 
life,  a  servus  scrvornm  del.     He  stands  out  succes- 
sively  as  the  assistant  of  Barnabas,  Pa.il,  and  Peter. 
1.  Association   with    Paul    and    Barnabas.- 
Having  displayed  practical  gifts  probably  in  the 
inline  reliif  wor/in  Judi^a,  Mark  returned  to 
Syria  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  was  cliosen  to 
jo^urnev  with  tliem  (Ac  1'2"  13»)      His  duties  may 
{,e  assumed  to  have  been.not  unlike  those,  mutatis 
mutam/is,  discharged  by  the  secretary  of  a  n.odein 
evangelistic    campaign— the    selection  of    routes, 
arrangement  for  hospitality,  interviews  and  genera 
detail  (but  cf.  F.  H.  Chase,  art.  '  Mark  (John)    in 
HDB)      At  Perga  he  cut  himself  adrift  from  the 
partv-it  may  be  because,  being  sensitively  timid 
From  his    physical    defect,   he    shrank   from   the 
hTzardousicnture  across  the  Taurus ;  or,  holding 
the  narrower  views  of  his  teacher  Peter  concerning 
the  Gentiles,  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  a  cam- 
paign that  had  overshot  its  intentions  ;  or  because 
soine  filial  duty  called  him  (cf   Ramsay.  St.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  1895,  p.  90).     His  reason  certain  v 
did  not  satisfy  Paul.    After  the  Jerusalem  Council, 
when  the  two  colleagues  contemplated  a  return 
visit  to  their  churches  (Ac  15»),  Paul  came  into 
sharp  collision  with  Barnabas,  who  wished  again 
to  take  his  cousin   Mark  with   them    and   they 
separated.     Barnabas  and  Mark  sailed  for  Cyprus 
probably  as  unauthorized  evangelist,  while  Paul 
with  Silas  left  for  Syria  under  tlieofiicial  benedic- 
tion (wapadodds  TV  xip'"  ^o"  k^P'-""  '"^^/.'^•'  "^^f^^""'; 
2!  In  Cyprus  and  Egypt—The  veil  is  not  lifted 
on  the  doings  of  the  missionaries  to  Cyprus.    1  hey 
were  among  their  own  people  there.    Barnabas  was 
apparently  a  native  (Ac  4'«),  and  his  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  served  inay  have 
predisposed   the  honest-minded    among  his  com- 
patriots to  listen  to  him  with  peculiar  attention 
Mark,  too,  was  a  Hellenist  andliad  Cyprian  blood 
in  his  veins.     The  prophets,  according  to  the  late 
and  unreliable  Acts  of  Barnabas  (nepiooot  Bap./a/3a), 
had  no  honour  in  their  own  country,  and  Barnabas 
sufiered  martyrdom.     Mark  may  then  have  passed 
to  Egypt,  and  traditions  certainly  point  that  way. 
Eusebius  {HE  ii.  16),  Jerome  {de  Vir    Illustr.  8), 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  46),  and  Epiphanms 
(Ha:r  li  6)  unite  in  their  testimony  on  the  point. 
Thoufh   their  details  will  not  precisely   fit,   we 
may  Sossibly  regard  Mark  as  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church   in  Alexandria  and  as  its  hrst 
bishop.     Jerome  makes  out  that  he  died  there  m 
AD  62  ('  Mortuus  est  autem  octavo  Neronis  anno 
et  sepultus  AlexandriiE  succedente  sibi  Anniano  ). 
But '  the  statement  seems  to  be  merely  an  unsound 
inference  from  the  Eusebian  date  for  the  succes- 
sion of  Annianus'  (Swete=,  p.  xxvii)  to  the  see  of 

Alexandria.  ,         ,,    ^  -.t    1 

3  With  Paul.— Shall  we  say,  then,  that  Mark 
returned  from  his  Egyptian  journey,  his  spurs 
won'  He  reappears  in  Paul's  favour  and  serves 
under  his  direction.  The  Gentile  Apostle  com- 
mands that  welcome  be  given  hira  at  Colossse  (Coi 
4M)—ifhe  come.  Is  there  just  a  touch  of  Pauls 
old  distrust  of  Mark  in  the  hypothetical  phrase? 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  actually  reached  Colosste. 
The  lure  of  Egypt  may  have  dvuvra  him  there  in- 
stead. Later  still  he  is  stationed  somewhere  be- 
tween Ephesus  and  Rome  (2  Ti  4").  Paul  may 
have  used  his  now  trusted  companion  as  a  deputy 
to  various  churches.  But  particularly  he  had  need 
of  him  often  at  the  home  base  (Rome) :  there  '  the 
mvpiTT,!  of  the  first  missionary  journey  became  the 
avvepyds  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  (Col  4  , 
Philein  ").  The  ageing  Apostle  needed  just  such 
personal  services  as  Mark  was  specially  fitted  to 
give. 


4    With  Peter.— Assuming  the  genuineness  of 
1  Peter,  Nve  next  find  Mark,  probably  after  the 
death  of  Paul,   again  in  close  Umch  with   1  eter. 
This  apostle  had  helped  to  form  Marks  early  im- 
pressions by  his  visits  to  Mary's  house,  and  claiiiKi 
him  by  tlie  allcctionate  title  of  son  (iWs),  if  in.lced 
he  was  not  a  spiritual  son  (t^k^w).     ^o^y,  if  tradi- 
tion be  correct,  he  was  destined  to  furnish  Mark  » 
mind  with  a  treasure  that  has  enriched  the  whole 
Christian  Church.    Peter  spoke  Aramaic  ordinarily, 
and  so  lie  required  an  attendant  who  could  trans- 
late easily  into  Greek.     I'or  this  task  of  dragoman 
Mark  was  eminently  suited.     As  his  1-atin  name 
and  Hellenistic  descent  implied,  he  was  proficient 
in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Aramaic.    As  Peter  preached 
Mark  took  mental  note  of  his  reminiscences  of 
Jesus,  and  thence  grew  that  memoir  which  is,  or 
has  become  in  expanded  forms,  the  Second  Gospel. 
The  Fathers  disagi-ee  as  to  how  and  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made.    Origen  would  even  make  1  eter 
responsible  for  personal  oversight  of  the  work,  but 
Irena;us  is  probably  right  in  stating  that  it  was 
after  Peter's  death   that  Mark  wrote  down   the 
memoirs  (cf.  Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  44  11.). 
5.  In  legend.— Later  legend  has  been  busy  with 
the  name  of  Mark.    The  most  probable  and  earliest 
tradition  is  that  already  mentioned  which  links 
his  name  to  Alexandria.     A  7th  cent,  tradition 
speaks  of  a  ministry  in  N.  Italy,  and  from  this 
springs  Mark's  association  with  Venice  (notably 
the  Church  of  St.   Mark).     Martyrologists  c  aim 
him  and  represent  him  as  dying  a  violent  death  by 
burning  or  by  being  dragged  over  stones.     But  the 
earliest  mention  of  martyrdom  is  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  4tli  or  5th  cent.  {Acta  Marci). 


The  Acts  of  Barnabas  profess  to  be  written  by 
the  evangelist,  but  that  compilation  is  of  the  4th 
cent,  at  earliest.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
assign  to  him  various  books  of  the  N  1— Hebrews, 
the  Apocalypse,  Jude— but  on  quite  inadequate 
grounds.     A  liturgy  bears  his  name. 

LITERATURE.-H.  B.  Swete,  Gospel  ace.  to  St  .llark-^.WOi, 
DD  "i-xxviii;  A.  Menzies,  The  Eartitst  (lospd.  l«;'l.  ""l--"- 
dScton  pp  4(M7  ;  artt.  '  Mark,  St.'  in  EJlr".  ■  Mark  (.loh..)'  m 
Hci^'-MTrk'  in  EBi-.T.  Zahn,  XT  I ntrod.,  Kr^g.  tr 
1909  i  427  ff.  For  later  legend  cf.  Molini,  De  mtaet  lipeanii 
iiiarci  EmnadMce,  ed.  Fieralisi,  ISW  ;  R.  A.  Lips.us,  .D»r 
avik  Apostel'ieschicMen  %md  Apostcllegenden,  li!^.i-bi ,  1- 
Schermiin,  Propheten-  muL  ApOBteUegenden(TU.  Srd  ser.,  1. 

[1907]).  John  jjow. 

MAEKETOFAPPIUS.— SeeAPPlUS,MAKKETOF. 

MARKET-PLACE.— Market-place  (Ac  16"  17") 
is  the  translation  of  Gr.  dyopi,  which  corresponds 
to  Lat.  forum.     It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  t.ie 
populace  in  a  Greek  city  for  social  and  political 
purposes.     At  Philippi  St.  Paul  was  taken  there 
in  order  that  he   might   be   accused  before  the 
magistrates.      This    town    being    a   colonin,    the 
Roman  custom,  according  to  which  the  magistrates 
sat  in  the  Forum,  was  followed.     That  St.  Paul 
should  preach  in  the  Agora  at  Athens  was  only 
natural,   since  here  he  would   find   the  greatest 
number  of  people  gathered  together.     It  was  the 
new  Roman  Agora  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis  in  the  Eretrian  quarter.      It  was  sur- 
rounded by  porticoes  of  great  beauty,  embellished 
as  .they  were  by  sculptures,  and  rich  in  associa- 
tions dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Athenian.     In  the 
Stoa  Basileios  was  the  judgment-seat  of  the  king 
archon  ;  from  the  Stoa  Poikile  the  Stoics  received 
their  name ;  and  so  forth.     Here  slaves  were  en- 
gaged  in  making   purchases   on  behalf   of   their 
masters,  students  and  philosophers  met  for  con- 
versation and  discussion,  and   nobles  lounged  in 
easy  state.     It  was  the  one  place  where  general 
attention  could  be  drawn  to  the  new  preaching. 

F.  W.  WORSLEY. 
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MARKS,  STIGMATA.  — The  word  .itif/ma,  in 
aditition  to  its  litLial  ami  moral  use,  is  employed 
technically  iu  botany,  anatomy,  patholoiiy,  zoolo;^y, 
and  geometry.  The  onlj'  uses  that  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered are  the  literal,  moral,  and  pathological. 

A  arlyiia  (from  vb.  o-rifu) ;  cf.  Lat.  stimulus. 
Germ,  steckcn,  Eng.  'stick,'  'sting')  is  a  mark 
upon  the  body  produced  by  pricking,  cutting,  or 
branding.  In  tlie  East  sucli  marking  was  very 
common  in  ancient  times,  and  even  yet  cases  may 
be  found,  though  they  are  rare  (Mrs.  W.  M. 
Kamsay,  Everyday  Life  in  Turkey',  London,  1003, 
]).  7).  The  wounds  were  prevented  from  healing 
quickly  so  that  broad  scars  might  be  produced. 
Sometimes,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  coloured 
matter  was  rubbed  into  the  brand-mark.  These 
signs  of  ownership  were  impressed  upon  certain 
classes  of  the  community. 

(1)  Temple-slaves  (kpdoovXoi.)  were  branded  with 
some  token  of  the  deity  worshipped.  See  Herod, 
ii.  113  :  Iheifi  dvBpiJjiruiv  ^irt^dXTjrat  ariy^aTa  ip6.,  iwurov 
5i5oi)s  T(jJ  ^e(fJ,  oi'K  ^^eari  toOtov  a^j/acOaL,  also  vii.  233  ; 
Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  §  59,  (TTl^ovTai  oi  TrdvTci  ol  /xiv  ^s 
Kapiroi/!  ol  di  is  avx^fas  ;  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  8,  if 
Toh  aujfxaai  KaraffTi^ovTes  airr-qy  ai^ripi^  iretrvpi^puivt^  irpbs 
dve^dXetTTTOv  diafjLOvrjv,  oiioi  yap  XP'^^V  To-ura  oiafxav- 
pouvrai.  Ptolemy  Philopator  commanded  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  to  be  branded  with  an  ivy-leaf,  the 
symbol  of  Dionysius.  See  3  Mac  2^  :  rois  tc  dTro- 
ypatpo/xifovs  x^P'^'^'^^^^^'-  '^^^  ^*^  irup6s  f/s  t6  aCiixa. 
Trapaarifitfj  ALOfvaou  KifXaofpuXKui ;  cf.  Rev  13^^-^': 
'  And  he  caused  all,  the  small  and  the  great,  and 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  free  and  the  bond, 
that  there  be  given  them  a  mark  on  their  right 
hand,  or  upon  their  forehead  ('in  fronte,  propter 
professionem  :  in  manu,  propter  operationem ' 
[Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  9.  3]) ;  and  that  no  man  should 
be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell,  save  he  that  hath  the 
mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the  number 
of  his  name.'  Sometimes  the  foreheads  of  the 
martyrs  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Christ. 
Note  also  the  references  to  the  '  sealing '  in  Rev  7 
14',  2  Mac  6',  3  Mac  V  14'  22". 

(2)  Household-slaves. — The  Greeks  and  Romans 
branded  those  who  were  re-captured  after  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  and  those  of  bad  behaviour.  The 
common  method  was  to  press  upon  the  forehead 
a  red-hot  iron  with  embossed  letters.  This  custom 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {HN  xviii.  3),  Varro  {de  Re 
Rustica,  i.  18),  Suetonius  (Calig.  xxvii.),  and  other 
classical  writers.  Such  slaves  were  called  any- 
P-aTlai,  literati,  notati,  inscripti,  and  were  held  in 
disgrace.  Slaves  of  good  character  were  not 
branded  as  a  general  rule  (P.«eudo-Phocyl.  212: 
ariyfiara  fii]  ypd(pris  iTrovcidi^oji'  depdiroi'Ta  ;  Seneca,  de 
Benef.  iv.  37,  38)'. 

(3)  Captives  taken  in  war  were  occasionally 
marked  with  the  stigma  of  the  captor. 

(4)  Soldiers  sometimes  bore  on  their  bodies  the 
name  of  their  commander.  So  .some  Christians 
marked  their  hands  and  arms  with  tlie  name  of 
Christ  or  the  sign  of  the  cross  (Deyling,  Observa- 
tiones  sacrcE,  Leipzig,  1720-26,  iii.  423-427). 

The  word  trriyiia.  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  6'' 
only  :  iyui  yap  rd  ariyfiara  toO  [Kvpiov,  TR]  'Itjixou  4v 
T(f  (Tiipiarl  /J.OV  ^aaTa^ui ;  Vulg.  :  '  Ego  enira  stigmata 
Domini  Jesu  in  corpore  meo  porto ' ;  RV  '  for  I  bear 
branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus.'  Most 
modern  commentators  hold  the  view  that  St.  Paul 
had  in  mind  the  le/joooCXos,  or  Temple-slave,  bearing 
the  stigma  of  the  deity  worshipped.  This  custom 
would  be  well  known  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  worship  of  Cybele  was  celebrated.  A 
slave  of  this  class  is  mentioned  in  a  Galatian  in- 
scription (Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  1835,  i.  135).  Two 
objections  to  this  theory  have  been  raised.  One 
is  that  St.  Paul  was  not  likely  to  refer  to  this 
custom  because  it  was  associated  especially  with 


the  temple-women  whose  lives  were  notoriously 
immoral.  The  other  is  that  St.  Paul  uses  the 
simple  form  JoCXos  in  his  Epistles  (cf.  Ro  1',  1  Co 
7",  2  Co  i".  Gal  l'»,  Ph  1').  He  does  not  employ 
the  comjiound  word  UpoSoiXos. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Apostle  had  in  mind  the 
soldier,  who  deliberately  marked  himself  with  the 
name  or  token  of  his  commander,  as  tiie  context 
does  not  suggest  any  such  idea,  though  elsewhere 
St.  Paul  manifests  a  liking  for  metaphors  from 
military  life  (cf.  1  Co  9',  2  Co  10",  Eph  6'"-,  1  Ti 
6",  2  Ti  4').  That  he  refers  here  to  the  refractory 
slave,  tlie  runaway,  the  deserter  from  the  army,  is 
impossible. 

In  what  sense  did  St.  Paul  use  the  word  ^aard^a  ? 
It  has  a  variety  of  meanings  in  the  NT.  It  is 
employed  for  the  taking  up  of  stones  (Jn  10"'); 
for  bearing  the  cross  (Lk  14-'',  Jn  19")  ;  for  under- 
taking a  matter  with  calmness  and  suliicient 
strength  (Jn  16'^,  Gal  6') ;  for  bearing  the  sentence 
of  a  judge  (Gal  5'°) ;  for  bearinij  or  enduring  ((ftipeiv 
is  the  classical  word  generally  used)  (Mt  '20'-, 
Ac  15">,  Ro  15',  Gal  6^  Rev  2=');  for  carrying 
(Mt  3",  Mk  14'3,  Lk  7'"  •22"',  Rev  17,  and  passive 
in  Ac  3^  21"') ;  for  carrying  knowledge  by  preach- 
ing (Ac  9");  for  carrying  on  the  person  (Lk  10", 
Gal  6") ;  for  carrying  the  fffitus  in  the  womb  (Lk 
11-');  for  sustainmg  (Ro  11'");  for  bearing  away 
or  carrying  off  (Mt  8",  Jn  120  20'^).  In  this  same 
chapter  (Gal  6^-°  ;  cf.  5'°)  the  word  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bearing  of  burdens,  and  probably 
means  'bear  as  a  burden'  in  6".  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  suggestion  of  something  more.  Chrysos- 
tom's  idea  (Com.  in  loc.)  has  much  to  commend 
it :  OVK  elirev,  ^x^i  dXXd,  ^aardi^w,  Coffirep  ns  67ri  rpo- 
Traiots  fJ-iya  tppovuiif  ^  trrjfieiois  /^atrtXtKots  ;  cf.  2  Co  4'". 
No  doubt  he  referred  to  the  marks  left  upon 
him  by  the  scourgings,  stonings,  imprisonments, 
privations,  and  toils  of  his  missionary  career  (cf. 
Ramsay,  St.  Paid  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman 
Citizen,  London,  1895,  pp.  107,  304).  On  the  pages 
of  his  flesh  his  personal  history  was  inscribed  (see 
2  Co  11="-™).  These  stigmata  "proved  that  Christ 
was  his  Master,  Commander,  Owner.  The  meta- 
phor was  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the  dungeon  every- 
thing suggested  ownership — the  marked  walls,  the 
marked  chains,  the  marked  slaves,  the  marked 
soldiers.  He  too  was  no  longer  bis  own  but 
Another's.  The  servant  was  not  a  mere  hireling, 
but  a  possession,  made  secure  by  the  unbreakable 
bonds  of  mutual  affection.  It  is  signiMcant  that 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  soon  after 
the  Galatian  letter,  St.  Paul  describes  himself  as 
a  SoDXos,  'slave,'  '  bond  -  servant '  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Ro  1'),  distinctly  adopting  that  title  for  the  Hrst 
time.  This  term  is  found  in  Phil.,  Tit.,  James, 
2  Pet.,  Jude,  'showing  that  as  the  Apostolic  Age 
progressed  the  assumption  of  the  title  became 
established  on  a  broad  basis'  (Sanday-Headlam, 
ICC,  '  Romans  '",  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  3). 

Deissmann  suggests  that  the  stigmata  were  pro- 
phylactic against  trouble  and  evil  [Bibelstudien, 
Marburg,  1895,  p.  266  f.),  but  this  view  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Galatian  Epistle 
in  general,  and  the  closing  passage  in  particular. 
To  understand  Gal  6"  it  is  necessary  to  note  Gal 
18-12. 151.  21M.  412-2",  and  compare  2  Co  4'".  Possibly 
the  scars  caused  Lysias  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul 
was  the  Egyptian  bandit  (Ac  2P*;  cf.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Eci-pTxxi.  [1009-10]  283-284). 

Not  only  did  the  Apostle  bear  the  physical  stig- 
mata, but  he  displayed  also  the  spiritual  'marks 
of  Jesus' — love,  gentleness,  humility,  unselfishness 
(Jn  13"^  Ph  2',  2  Ti  2="). 

In  the  'Age  of  Faith,'  in  reality  the  'Dark  Age,' 
many  believed  that  tlie  body  of  the  Apostle  bore 
marks  resembling  the  wound-prints  on  the  body 
of  the  Crucified  Jesus.     A  similar  belief  prevailed 
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with  regard  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  upon  whose 
body  the  marks  were  impressed  on  15th  Sejit. 
1224  by  a  seraph  with  six  wings.  Bonaventnra 
says,  'Jam  enim  propter  stigmata  Domini  Jesu 
qua?  in  corpore  tuo  portas,  nemo  debet  tibi  esse 
molestus'  {Life  of  Ht.  Francin,  13.  4).  These 
words  were  paraphrased  afterwards  by  Aquinas 
as  follows:  'portahat  insignia  passionis  Christi,' 
but  what  he  says  subsequently  proves  that  he  did 
not  accept  the  view  of  Bonaventura.  Another 
verj'  famous  instance  is  that  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  Altogether  there  are  about  ninety  cases 
of  stigmatizatiion  on  record.  It  is  alleged  that  in 
some  cases  all  the  marks  were  present ;  in  others 
some  were  visible  and  the  rest  caused  pain  but 
produced  no  outward  sign  :  in  others,  again,  there 
was  no  visible  mark  at  all,  but  local  pains  were 
felt.  Occasionally  the  marks  became  visible  after 
death.  Tliere  are  fewer  cases  of  stigmatization 
recorded  amongst  men  than  amongst  women. 

Investigation  has  proved  that  some  instances 
were  fraudulent,  others  the  result  of  self-mutila- 
tion (cf.  Mt  19'-),  and  some  owing  to  a  kind  of 
hysteria.  But  all  cannot  be  explained,  or  ex- 
plained away,  in  these  ways.  The  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body  is  great  and  mysterious. 
Beaunis  states  that  rubefaction  and  vesication 
have  been  produced  by  suggestion  in  the  hypnotic 
state  (Becherches  expirimcntale.s  sur  les  conditions 
de  Vactiviti  cir(brale).  In  certain  varieties  of  re- 
ligious ecstasy  a  bloody  sweat  may  leave  a  red 
mark  upon  the  skin,  and  such  marks  are  caused 
also  by  capillary  congestion.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  transudation  of  blood  through  an 
unbroken  skin  is  an  unknown  and  impossible 
phenomenon.  Pathological  facts  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  the  stigmata  of  the  crucified 
body  of  Jesus  were  seen  upon  some  of  His  followers. 

LrreRATURE. — Artt.  'Cuttings  in  the  Flesh'  and  'Mark'  in 
HDB,  '  Stigmata'  in  DCG  ;  Commentaries  on  Gal  0'",  bv  H.  A. 
W.  Meyer  (n8C,2),  H.  Alfoid  (51871),  J.  A.  Beet  (188.^),  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  ('-1890),  W.  M.  Rarasay  (1S99) ;  '  Stigmatization  ' 
in  KBr^i  and  'Stigmatisation  '  in  PJiK^  ;  Lives  of  SL  Francis 
of  Assist  by  Thomas  de  Celano  (ed.  Rosedale,  London,  190-1) 
and  St.  Bonaventura  (ed.  Anioni,  Rome,  1388),  Mrs.  Ohphant 
(■•yo.,  1871).  Paul  Sabatier  (Fr.  ed.2-',  Paris,  1899,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1901,  etc.)  ;  H.  Beaunis,  Recherchesexftirimentales  sur 
tes  conditions  de  I'activiti  cdribtale,  Paris,  1886 ;  P.  Dearmer, 
Body  and  SotU  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Religion  vpon 
Health,  London,  1909 ;  JSxpT  Kx.  [190S-09]  485-86. 

H.    CARISS  J.   SiDNELL. 

MARRIAGE. — 1.  ChriBtian  conception  of  mar- 
riage.— During  the  Apostolic  Age  the  Church  was 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  and  its  ideas  on  mar- 
riage had  a  double  background  in  those  of  the  OT 
and  the  heathen.  The  gravest  danger  was  tliat 
the  laxity  of  heathenism  with  regard  to  marriage 
should  remain  among  the  Gentile  converts.  In  tlie 
heathen  world,  though  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
in  some  sort  a  sacred  act,  the  marriage  itself  was 
looked  on  as  an  easily-broken  contract  which 
either  partj'  might  dissolve  at  will.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  one  of  the  earliest  questions 
which  the  Corinthians  put  to  St.  Paul  should  be 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  (1  Co  7')-  The  Apostle, 
writing  as  he  does  to  Gentiles,  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  marriage  is  a  remedy  against  sin  {v.^ ;  cf.  also 
1  Th  4^'-,  whether  with  most  modern  commentators 
we  interpret  ri  iavrou  ffiteCos  in  that  passage  of  a 
man's  wife,  or,  with  G.  Milligan,  of  the  liuman 
body,  for  the  context  implies  marriage),  .and  gives 
many  warnings  against  heathen  impurities  (Ko 
jM  28  [idolatry  and  impurity  inseparable]  6'-'-  13''', 

1  Co  5''»-"  6"-2o,  2  Co  12-',  Gal  5^<'--\  Ejih  2-''-  4"-"i 
['as  the  Gentiles  also  walk']  5^,  Col  S"",  2  Ti  2-). 
Other  NT  writers  give  like  warnings  (1  P  l"  2"  4='', 

2  P  2'8,  Jude  '"■ '»). 

The  Jews  luad  a  much  higher  conception  of  mar- 
riage than  the  heatlien.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
married,  as  is   tlie  case  at  the  present  day  with 


practically  the  whole  of  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
Muslim  populations  of  the  Near  East— the  excep- 
tions are  very  few.  They  looked  on  the  saving 
'  Be  j'e  fruitful  and  mulliiily  '  (Gn  l'")  as  a  univer- 
sal command.  Marriage  wjis  a  sacred  duty  and 
was  considered  most  holy.  '  The  pious  fasted 
before  it,  confessing  their  sins.  It  was  regarded 
almost  as  a  Sacrament.  Entrance  into  the  mar- 
ried state  was  thought  to  carry  the  forgiveness  of 
sins '  (Edersheim,  /,'/■'  i.  352  f.).  Yet  the  Jews  h.ad 
not  escaped  from  heathen  contamination  ;  not  only 
was  divorce  extremely  common  (below,  7),  but,  as 
frequent  passages  in  the  OT  show,  impurities  of 
all  kinds  had  to  be  strongly  repressed.  In  Eph  2'-''" 
St.  Paul  does  not  acijuit  his  own  nation  in  this 
respect,  contrasting  the  jironouns  'ye'  (Gentiles) 
and  '  we  also'  (Jews). 

Our  Lord  greatly  raised  the  conception  of  mar- 
riage, even  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jews  of 
the  time.  It  was  a  Divine  institution,  which  made 
man  and  one  wife  to  become  one  flesh,  for  God  hud 
joined  them  together  (Mk  lO""',  Mt  lO-"-",  quoting 
Gn  '2-'').  The  primeval  marriage,  the  idea  of  whicli 
was  obscured  by  the  hardness  of  man's  heart,  was 
revived,  and  the  teaching  about  divorce  (lielow,  7) 
was  revolutionized.  Nevertheless,  marriage  was 
intended  only  for  this  life,  for  there  are  no  mar- 
riiiges  in  heaven  (Mt  2-2™,  Mk  12-»,  Lk  20»— these 
passages,  it  is  needless  to  say,  do  not  teach  that 
loved  ones  will  be  parted  hereafter).  Jesus  chose 
a  marriage  feast  for  His  flrst  miracle  (Jn  2'"). 
Following  the  Master's  teaching,  St.  P.tul  insists 
on  the  holiness  of  marriage  in  Eph  5'-"-^  (cf .  He  IS'') ; 
the  quotation  from  Genesis  is  repeated  (v.'"),  and 
marriage  is  said  to  symbolize  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church  (vv.^"''^) — a  metaphor  drawn 
out  in  the  ancient  homily  known  as  2  Clement 
(§  14  :  '  the  male  is  Christ,  and  the  female  is  the 
Church ').  Hence  St.  Paul  dwells  on  the  love  that 
ought  to  exist  between  husband  and  wife,  even 
as  Christ  loved  the  Church  (vv.^*'  ^  "^ ;  cf.  Col  3'"). 
St.  Peter  in  a  corresponding  passage  (1  P  3")  dwells 
rather  on  the  honour  due  by  the  husband  to  his 
wife ;  and  both  apostles,  speaking  of  the  duty  of 
wives  to  husbands  in  these  passages,  rather  dwell 
on  their  subjection  to  their  consorts  [see  Family', 
§  2  (a)],  tliough  in  Tit  2'"-  the  love  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  is  mentioned  as  well  as  her  subjection. 
In  1  Co  V^-  St.  Paul  reminds  married  persons  that 
they  no  longer  are  mere  individuals,  but  belong  to 
one  another,  and  must  not  refuse  cohabitation  with 
one  another  except  by  consent  for  a  season. 

2.  Christian  conception  of  celibacy.— We  must 
remember  that  celibacy  was  e.xtrcmcly  uncommun 
both  among  the  Jews  and  among  the  heathen  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  part  of 
the  Nazirite's  vow  (Nu  6^"°),  though  no  doubt  many 
Nazirites,  like  John  Baptist  (if  indeed  he  was  one 
of  them),  were  celibtites.  And  there  were  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  E.ssenes  who  preached  the  duty 
of  abstinence  from  marriage,  and  admitted  members 
to  their  body  only  after  a  |jrobation  of  three  years 
to  test  their  continency  (Josephus,  BJ  II.  vi"ii.  2, 
7).  In  them  we  see  the  germ  of  Gnostic  dualism, 
which  taught  the  inherent  evil  of  m.atter  (Light- 
foot,  Colossians,  ed.  1900,  p.  85  ;  see  also  his  essay 
on  this  sect,  p.  375  ti'. ).  In  this  respect  the  Essenes 
were  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  Pharisees,  ivho 
strongly  supported  marri.age  ;  but  they  had  some 
influence  in  promoting  Christian  celibacy  in  the 
post-Apostolic  Age.  Among  the  heathen  celibacy 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed. 

Our  Lord,  while  teaching,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
holiness  of  marriage,  nevertheless  commended 
celibacj'  for  those  'to  whom  it  is  given'  and  who 
are  'able  to  receive  it'  ;  for  so  we  must  interpret 
the  phrase  'which  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake'  (Mt  19'"-).     As  St. 
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Paul  says  (1  Co  7'),  'each  man  liatli  his  own  {jift 
from  (iod,  one  after  this  manner,  and  anotlier 
after  tliat.'  Nowhere  in  tlie  NT  is  marriage  re- 
ferred to  as  a  state  inferior  to  that  of  celihacy, 
liowever  mucli  tlie  latter  may  be  commended  under 
certain  circumstances  to  certain  persons.     And  so, 

f)robably,  we  are  to  interpret  our  Lord's  words  about 
eavinfc  '  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren,  or  parents,  or 
children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake '  (Lk  18^  ; 
in  II  Mt  19=^,  Mk  10-'"  tlie  best  MSS  omit 'or  wife'). 
He  could  not  have  counselled  a  man  to  desert  his 
wife  or  children  if  he  had  thera.  J.  Wordsworth 
suggests  {Ministrtj  of  Grace,  London,  1901,  p.  207) 
that  the  words  may  also  include  leaving  an  un- 
believing and  unfaithful  wife,  or  a  temporary 
separation  by  agreement,  when  the  husband  has 
to  go  to  a  part  of  the  world  where  lie  cannot  take 
a  family  (1  Co  7'  is  somewhat  analogous). 

In  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  we  notice  a  certain 
change  of  view  between  the  earlier  and  later 
Epistles,  (a)  In  the  earlier  Epistles  the  Apostle 
plainly  expected  that  the  Parousia  was  imminent 
(cf.  1  Th  4"  :'  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left '  ;  I  Co 
16-'^  and  perhaps  15").  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
increase  of  the  race  would  not  be  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  and  therefore,  while  marriage  was  en- 
tirely lawful  (1  Co  7^),  and  indeed  imperative  for 
those  who  had  not  the  gift  of  continency  (vv.^-  "), 
celibacy  was  encouraged.  '  It  is  good  for  a  man 
not  to  touch  a  woman '  ;  '  I  would  that  all  men 
were  even  as  I  myself ' ;  'it  is  good  for  them  if 
they  abide  even  as  I' (vv.'*"-)  ;  'it  is  good  for  a 
man  to  be  as  he  is' — whether  married  or  single 
(v.-*).  Yet  St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  celibacy  is 
a  higher  state,  but  only  that  it  is  expedient  by 
reason  of  the  present  distress  (v.^^),  because  the 
time  is  shortened  (v.='),  and  he  would  have  Chris- 
tians free  from  cares  (v."^).  The  lawfulness  of 
marriage  is  further  emphasized  by  the  assertion  of 
the  right  to  marry  by  St.  Paul  himself,  '  even  as 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas '  (9').  The  meaning  of  these 
words  is  not  quite  plain  ;  Cephas  certainly  was 
married  (Mt  S'S  Lk  4^*),  but  were  all  the  other 
apostles  and  all  our  Lonl's  four  brethren  in  like 
case  ?  If  so,  why  is  Cephas  mentioned  separately  ? 
To  the  last  question  there  is  no  clear  answer,  but 
the  whole  verse  seems  to  show,  especially  in  view 
of  Jewish  customs  (see  above),  that  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  apostles  and  of  our  Lord's  brethren 
were  married,  and  that  the  married  state  was  not 
inconsistent  witli  the  work  of  a  travelling  mission- 
ary. As  a  comment  on  this  we  have  the  fact  that 
AquUa,  a  great  Christian  worker,  travelled  about 
with  his  wife  Prisca  (Ac  18=- -«,  Ro  16^  1  Co  16'", 
2  Ti  4i»).  (b)  In  the  Epistlesof  the  Captivity  mar- 
riage is  mentioned  as  the  normal  state,  and  noth- 
ing is  said  in  favour  of  celibacy  (Eph  5^'"-,  Col 
3'^'  ;  cf.  1  P  3'-'),  while  we  notice  also  that  in 
these  Epistles  little  is  said  of  the  nearness  of 
Christ's  coming  (Ph  4^  stands  alone),  (c)  In  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  marriage  is  recommended,  or  as 
some  think  required,  for  the  local  clergy  (1  Ti  3--  *'\ 
Tit  1*;  see  Home),  and  is  also  advised  for  young 
women  (1  Ti  S"  AV,  RVm)  or  for  young  widows 
(RV).  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  phrase 
'  husband  of  one  wife '  (/uias  yvvaiKbi  &vdpa)  as  exclud- 
ing certain  persons  from  the  ministry  (see  below, 
§  S),  the  whole  context  would  appear  to  show  that 
St.  Paul  desired  his  local  officials,  the  presbyters 
('bishops')  and  deacons,  to  be,  at  least  as  a  rule, 
married  men,  just  as  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
demands  at  the  present  day  that  her  parish  priests 
should  be  married,  and  that  their  wives  should  be 
alive.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  untenable 
exegesis  which  makes  /tias  the  indefinite  article 
('  husband  of  a  wife '),  but  on  the  word  '  husband ' 
and  the  context.     There  might  perhaps  be  excep- 


tions, of  which  the  Apostle  does  not  stoi>  to  speak. 
We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  interpret  a  biblical  passage  with  reference  to 
the  bearmg  that  it  bason  later  Christian  practice  ; 
a  disciplinary  rule,  by  its  nature,  is  not  intended 
to  be  for  all  time,  however  suitable  it  may  have 
been  for  the  First  Age.  Another  passage  in  these 
Epistles  may  also  be  noticed.  St.  Paul  denounces 
as  a  heresy  the  prohibition  of  marriage  (1  Ti  4")  ; 
though  this  does  not  involve  any  ch.augeof  view  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  Epistles.  In  what  has 
been  here  said,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  assumed ;  if  this  be  lot 
allowed,  the  alteration  of  the  Christian  view  as 
to  the  expediency  of  celibacy  between  the  earli  '.r 
and  the  later  periods  still  holds  good.  But  n  i 
argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship  must  b* 
deduced  from  it,  for  a  change  of  view  is  very 
natural  in  the  course  of  a  decade  or  more,  during 
which  a  longer  experience  showed  that  tlio  early 
expectation  of  Jesus'  immediate  return  was  founded 
on  a  too  hasty  assumption  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  views. 

In  the  apostolic  period  we  read  of  a  few  persons 
who  led  the  celibate  life.  St.  Paul  himself  was  un- 
married (1  Co  7"'  9°)  ;  so  were  the  four  daughters 
of  Philip  the  Evangelist  who  'prophesied'  (Ac 21") ; 
St.  John  Evangelist  was  frequently  known  in  the 
early  Church  as  o  TapB^vos,  as  in  the  3rd  cent. 
Gnostic  work  Pistis  Sophia  ;  Tertullian  had  already 
called  him  a  'celibate  {spado)  of  Christ'  (de  Mono- 
gam.  17).  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  who  are 
meant  by  the  'virgins'  (masc.)  of  Rev  14*.  The 
word  is  interpreted  by  Tertullian  {de  Bcs.  Cam. 
27,  referring  to  Mt  19'-)  of  celibates  ;  but  Swete 
(Com.  in  loi:.)  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
it  must  apply  to  married  as  well  as  unmarrieil 
chastity,  and  '  be  taken  metaphorically,  as  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  Book  suggests.  .  .  . 
No  exclusion  of  the  married  from  the  highest 
blessings  of  the  Christian  life  finds  a  place  in  the 
NT.' 

In  interpreting  the  NT  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  note  the  comments  of  those  writers  who  imme- 
diately followed  the  apostles.  Ignatius'  idea  of 
celibacy  {Polyc.  5)  does  not  go  further  than  our 
Lord's  teaching.  'My  sisters'  (he  says)  are  to 
love  the  Lord  and  be  content  with  their  spouses 
(<ru/i^Ioi!)  in  Hesh  and  spirit;  ' my  brothers '  are  to 
love  their  spouses  as  the  Lord  loved  the  Church 
(cf.  Eph  5-").  If  anyone  can  abide  in  purity  {ayvdr;., 
i.e.  'virginity')  to  the  honour  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord  (cf.  1  Co  6'^),  let  him  abide  without  boasting. 
If  he  boast,  he  is  lost ;  and  if  it  be  known  beyond 
the  bishop  {v'Kiov  tov  imaKdirov  :  not  '  if  he  be  more 
famous  than  the  bishop '),  he  is  corrupted.  All 
who  marry  should  do  so  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  that  the  marriage  may  be  after  the  Lord 
(cf.  1  Co  7'').  Thus,  in  Ignatius'  opinion,  the 
bishop  is  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  both  of 
those  who  marry  and  of  those  who  wish  to  remain 
celibates ;  in  the  latter  case  the  intention  must 
not  be  noised  abroad.  Similarly  Clement  of  Rome 
(ad  Cor.  i.  38)  says  :  '  He  that  is  pure  (dv^is)  in  the 
flesh,  let  him  be  so,  and  not  boast,  knowing  that 
it  is  Anotlier  who  bestows  his  continence  {iyKparaav) 
upon  him.'  We  note  that  both  Ignatius  and 
Clement  use  dyKis  or  aypeia  of  celibacy,  though 
they  do  not  say  that  celibacy  is  the  higher  state. 
Hermas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Shepherd  {Mand. 
iv.  4),  describes  the  chastity  both  of  the  married 
and  of  the  unmarried  as  d7:'£ia.  The  phrase  of 
Ignatius,  '  virgins  who  are  called  widows'  (Smyrn. 
13),  has  been  much  discussed.  It  can  hardly  mean 
unmarried  women  included  in  the  order  of  widows, 
for  Ignatius  in  that  case  would  have  omitted  in 
his  salutation  all  those  who  were  literally  widows, 
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and  sucli  a  custom  is  treated  as  unheard  of  by 
TertuUian  (rf<;  Virg.  Vel.  9);  and  'viij;ins'  is 
therefore  proljably  to  be  interpretfd  synibolioally 
as  in  Kev  14*  (above),  of  woiiifu  «'bo  are  jmre  in 
heart  (see  Lightfoot,  ApostvHc  Fathers-,  \>t.  ii.  : 
'  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Polycarp,'  London,  18S9,  ii. 
323  f.). 

3.  Marriage  ceremonies.  —  The  betrothal  pre- 
ceded the  actual  nuirriage  by  several  months,  but 
not  by  more  than  a  year  (Edersheim,  op.  cit.  i. 
354).  It  is  referred  to  in  2  Co  11-,  where  St.  Paul 
says  that  he  betrothed  {-npiJ-oirdnriv,  here  only  in  the 
NT)  the  Corinthians  to  Christ ;  of.  I)t  28^",  Pr  PJ". 
In  arranging  for  the  betrothal,  the  intended  bride- 
groom took  no  part,  anil  matters  were  settled,  as 
they  still  are  in  the  Kast,  by  the  resjicctive  parents, 
or,  it  they  were  not  alive,  by  the  brother  or  nearest 
relative.  In  the  parable  the  father  is  said  to  make 
a  marriage,  or  a  marriage  feast  (Troieri'  yd/ioi'),  for 
his  son  (Jit  22-')  ;  so  in  the  OT,  Gn  24^  (Abraham 
and  his  steward  for  Isaac)  34^- "  (Hamor  for 
Shechem)  3S«  (Judah  for  Er),  Jg  14=-"*  (Manoali 
for  Samson).  When  the  father  was  not  available, 
the  mother  sometimes  acted,  as  when  Hagar  acted 
for  Ishmael  (Gn  21-')  or  the  mother  for  her  son 
(2  Es  9'").  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  marriage 
customs,  as  well  as  others,  persistently  survive  in 
the  East  from  biblical  times,  and  we  find  that 
among  the  Oriental  Christians  of  to-day  the  same 
practice  obtains  (Maclean-Browne,  Cathalicos  of 
the  East,  p.  144) ;  courtship  in  the  Western  sense 
of  the  term  is  little  known,  and  the  courting  ia 
done  by  the  parents.  The  lietrothal,  having  been 
accomplished  by  crowning  with  garlands  and  with 
some  ceremony  (Edersheim,  loc.  cit.),  was,  and  is, 
absolutely  binding,  and  a  breach  of  it  is  treated  as 
adultery 'in  Dt  22^'-  (ct.  v.=«,  Lv  19™) ;  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  position  of  Joseph  as  a  betrothed 
husband  in  Mt  1".  It  is  suggested  by  Plummer 
(HDB  i.  326)  that  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(Jn  8^)  was  betrothed,  not  married,  as  she  was  to 
be  stoned,  not  strangled.  This  may  be  so,  since 
stoning  is  mentioned  in  Dt  22"'*,  but  not  in  Lv  20'", 
which  gives  the  death-penalty  for  the  adultery  of 
married  persons.  Yet  in  Ezk  16^"''"  married  adul- 
teresses seem  to  be  meant,  and  there  stoning  is 
mentioned.  Strangling  was  a  later  form  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  nifjht  proeession  is  perhaps  the  principal 
feature  of  the  marriage.  The  bridegroom  goes  to 
fetch  the  bride  at  night,  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  and  brings  her  to  his  house  at  mid- 
night (Mt  25"),  with  lamps  —  not,  according  to 
Edersheim  (ii.  455)  and  Trench  (Parables,  248), 
with  torches,  as  the  Roman  custom  was.  These 
lamps  were  placed  in  a  hollow  cup,  affixed  to  a 
long  pole.  A  relic  of  this  custom  is  seen  in  the 
present  day  among  the  East  Syrians  (Nestorians), 
who  have  the  procession  in  the  daytime,  but 
carry  two  unlighted  candles  before  the  bride 
(Catholicos  of  the  East,  p.  153)  ;  in  their  case  the 
bridegroom  does  not  fetch  his  bride  himself,  but 
sends  his  father  or  friends,  whence  the  usual  ex- 
pression for  '  to  marry  a  son  'is  'to  bring  a  bride 
for  hira '  (ib.).  A  reference  to  these  lamps  has  been 
seen  in  2  Es  10-,  but  this  seems  to  refer  to  the 
lights  in  the  guest-room.  Before  the  bridegroom 
comes,  the  bride  makes  herself  ready  (Rev  19') 
with  the  bath  ;  this  was  the  custom,  and  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  Eph  5-''^.  The  herald  going 
before  the  bridegroom  and  crying,  '  Behold  the 
bridegroom,  come  ye  forth  to  meet  him'  (Mt  25*), 
is  a  common  feature  of  Eastern  life,  in  which  an 
expected  magnate  is  usually  preceded  by  such  an 
announcement.  But  in  the  p.arable  was  the  bride- 
groom returning  with  his  bride  to  his  own  house, 
or  going  to  fetch  her?  The  latter  view  is  taken 
by  Edersheim   (ii.   454  if.),  who  thinks  that  the 


bridegroom  was  coming  from  a  distance  to  the 
wedding  in  the  bridi's  liouse  ;  but  the  other  view, 
held  by  most  commentators,  is  much  more  probable. 
Normally  the  wedding  is  in  the  bridegroom's 
house,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  requirement  of 
the  parable  to  the  contrary  the  usual  custom  must 
be  assumed.  And  there  is  an  early  interpretation 
of  the  meaning;  the  words  'and  the  briile'  are 
added  to  Mt  25'  by  DX2,  Syr-.sin,  Syr-psh,  Vulg., 
Arm.,  some  Fathers,  and  some  cursives.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  words  are  an  interpolation, 
but  their  addition  shows  that  the  authorities 
named  understood  the  bridegroom  to  be  returning 
with  his  bride.  It  is  true  that  in  the  best  te.xt  she 
is  not  mentioned  ;  but  that  is  because  she  is  not 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  the  parable.  In  a  vill.age 
it  would  be  natural  for  some  of  the  virgin  friends 
of  either  party  to  await  the  couple  outside  the 
place  of  marriage  ;  anil,  indeed,  our  own  custom, 
by  which  the  bridesm.aids  go  to  the  door  of  the 
ciiurch  to  await  the  bride,  is  exactly  parallel. 

No  benediction  of  the  marriage  is  mentioned  in 
the  NT,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
feast  itself  was  a  religious  act,  as  was  the  Agape 
(EUE  i.  166,  173  f.).  According  to  Edersheim  (i. 
355)  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews  for  the 
benediction  to  take  place  immediately  before  the 
supper  ;  a  blessing  was  said  over  a  cup,  and  presum- 
ably the  bride  and  bridegroom  drank  of  it.  A 
benediction  seems  to  be  implied  in  Ignatius,  Polyr. 
5,  where  the  'consent'  of  the  bishop  is  required 
(above,  §  2) ;  and  it,  with  a  nuptial  Eucharist,  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  TertuUian,  ad  Uxor.  ii.  8. 
For  the  present  custom  among  Eastern  Christians 
see  Catholicos  of  the  East,  p.  151.  The  benediction, 
which  is  much  overshadowed  by  the  marriage  feast, 
should  take  place  among  the  L.  Syrians  in  church, 
but  in  practice  is  usually  in  the  house ;  a  little 
consecrated  earth  from  the  martyrs'  tombs  and 
the  ring  are  put  into  a  cup  of  wine  and  water,  and 
both  parties  drink  of  it.  They  are  crowned  with 
threads  of  red,  blue,  and  white,  and  many  prayeis 
are  said. 

The  marriage  supper  follows  the  benediction, 
when  the  bridegroom  has  returned  with  bis  bride  ; 
ydfios  and  70/^01  properly  mean  this  (Mt  22"-),  and 
then  come  to  mean  marriage  in  general,  as  in 
He  13*.  The  feast  is  given  by  the  bridegroom's 
father  (Mt  22-)  or  by  himself  ;  Samson  provided  it, 
though  he  came  from  a  distance,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  time  (Jg  14'").  The 
supper  was  prolonged  till  late  in  the  night 
(Lk  12'°-*^).  The  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son  (Mt  22-"''',  apparently  q^uite  a  diilerent 
incident  from  that  of  Lk  14'"-'")  gives  an  account 
of  it.  To  refuse  an  invitation  to  it  without  good 
cause  was  counted  a  great  insult  (Mt  22'),  for  to  be 
bidden  at  all  was  an  honour ;  the  bidding  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  conveys  a  blessing  (Rev  19"  ; 
cf.  Lk  14'").  Before  the  supper  a  servant  goes  to 
summon  the  invited  guests  (Mt  22"-  ;  cf.  Est  6'*) ; 
and  this  continues  to  this  day  in  the  East,  where 
the  absence  of  clocks  makes  the  custom  necessary. 
At  the  feast  the  guests  are  arranged  in  order 
according  to  their  rank  (Lk  14'"- )•  Not  only  is  the 
bride  arrayed  in  'tine  linen,  bright  antf  pure' 
(Rev  19"),  but  each  guest  wears  a  wedding  garment 
{IfSv/xa  yd/xov,  Mt  22") ;  the  lack  of  it  is  an  insult, 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the 
custom  of  giving  garments  as  presents  by  kings 
and  great  men  in  the  East  (so  Edersheim,  Trench) 
— and  refusing  a  gift  is  ever  a  sign  of  contempt  (cf. 
the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob's  presents,  Gn  33) ;  in 
the  parable  no  excuse  is  otlered.  The  feast  lasts 
for  seven  or  fourteen  days  (Gn  29",  Jg  14'-,  To  8'"), 
and  during  this  time  all  fasting  is  sn])erseded 
(Mk  2'»;  cf.  Edersheim,  i.  663).  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  treated  as  king  and  queen,  and  arc 
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crowned  (cf.  above),  and  the  bride  veiled  (Gn  29^  ^ : 
this  is  why  Jacob  ilid  not  discover  Lahan's  fraud). 

'Vlie  frieiiri  of  the  bridftj room  (o  i^iXos  toO  mfi^lov, 
.In  3'-^)  is  the  same  as  the  irapavu^tpio^  or  irdpoxos 
yd/iwy  (Aristoplianes,  A».  1740)  of  ancient  Greece; 
lie  accompanied  the  bridegroom  to  fetch  the  bride 
— in  Palestine,  no  doul)t,  tlien  as  now,  on  horseback, 
but  formerly  among  the  Greeks  in  a  chariot,  for 
Tra'poxos  means  'one  who  sits  beside  another  in  a 
chariot'  {Sx"')-  T''e  corresponding  feminine  is 
Trapa.iivti.(poi,  the  'bridesmaid'  (in  Latin  parcmym- 
phus  is  a  '  bridesman,'  while  paranympha  is  a 
'  bridesmaid  ').  The  '  friend  of  the  bridegroom,' 
then,  was  the  best  man  ;  according  to  Edersheim 
(i.  148,  354  f.)  his  office  was  well  known  in  Judaea, 
but  did  not  exist  in  Galilee,  and  therefore  he  is 
not  mentioned  in  Jn  2.  But  who,  then,  was  the 
'  ruler  of  the  feast '  (a.pxi.Tp\.K\i.vai)  in  Jn  2'"-  ?  Souter 
(DCG  ii.  540)  supposes  that  he  was  a  steward  or 
head  waiter ;  but  his  language  to  the  bridegroom 
is  too  familiar  for  this.  More  probably  he  was  one 
of  the  guests  (so  apparently  also  in  Sir  32'),  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  feast, 
but  did  not  in  any  way  provide  it  himself ;  he 
compliments  the  bridegroom  on  doing  this  go 
successfully. 

The  sons  of  the  bridechamber  (Mt  9",  Mk  2", 
Lk  5")  are  the  bridegroom's  companions  (cf.  Jg  14" 
— Samson  had  thirty  of  them),  or  probably  (Eder- 
sheim) all  the  guests.  They  may  even  include  the 
bridesmaids(cf.  Ps45'''andtheTenVirginsofMt25). 

After  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  was  excused 
military  service  for  a  year  (Dt  24* ;  cf.  Lk  14-"), 
and  also  between  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage 
( Dt  20').    For  bride  and  bridegroom  see  also  Family. 

i.  Monogamy,  polygamy,  and  bigamy. — The  two 
last  are  not  directly  forbidden  in  the  NT,  but  their 
unlawfulness  for  Christians  is  assumed.  Among 
the  Jews  polygamj'  had  greatly  decreased  since 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era  was  little  practised. 
This  was  perhaps  largely  in  consequence  of  Roman 
inHuence.  Josephus  says,  indeed,  that  it  was 
sometimes  found  among  the  later  Jews  (BJ  I. 
xxiv.  2,  Ant.  xvil.  i.  2f.).  He  is  speaking  of 
Herod  and  his  sons,  who  were  not  pure  Jews  ;  yet 
their  polygamy  was  not  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  In  both  passages  it  is  implied  that, 
though  an  old  Jewish  custom,  it  was  uncommon. 
In  Josephus'  account  of  the  laws  of  Moses  (Ant. 
IV.  viii.  23)  two  wives  (at  a  time)  are  mentioned  ; 
but  this  throws  no  light  on  the  custom  of  the  later 
Jews.  Polygamy  among  Jews  in  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial. 
134).  For  Christians  it  was  inconsistent  with 
Jesus'  elevated  teaching  about  marriage,  which 
assumes  monogamy.  W.  P.  Paterson  points  out 
(HDB  iii.  265^)  that  in  the  OT  itself  the  polygamy 
of  the  patriarchs  is  spoken  of  apologetically. 
Noah  was  monogamous  (Gn  7')  :  and  monogamy 
was  held  to  be  symbolical  of  God's  union  with 
Israel  (Hos  2"^-),  while  polygamy  was  symbolical 
of  idolatry.  We  may  also  notice  that  spiritual 
monogamy  is  emphasized  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Co  11", 
where  '  to  one  husband'  is  emphatic  ;  he  is  speak- 
ing of  God's  union  with  His  Church.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  most  or  all  countries  where 
polygamy  is  allowed,  it  is  not  in  practice  very 
common,  because  only  the  rich  can  afford  more 
than  one  wife.  Thus  at  the  present  day  the  great 
majority  of  Muslims  are  monogamous,  though 
their  law  allows  them  four  wives  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  concubines.* 

•  In  the  3rd  and  4th  centa.  the  Church  had  some  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  reception  of  heathens  who  had  concubines. 
The  Church  Orders  do  not  allow  Christians  to  Iteep  concubines  ; 
if  a  man  has  one  and  desires  to  become  a  Christian  he  must 
marry  her  or  leave  her  (Eqyptian  Church  Order,  §  41,  Ap. 
Const,  viii.  32  [ed.  Funk),  Testament  of  our  Lard,  ii.  2) ;  and 


5.  Digamy. — The    rem.arriage    of    widows  and 
widowers  stands  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
polj'gamy,  and,  though  it  was  disliked  by  many 
Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  it  was 
regarded  by  all,  or  almost  all,  as  permi.ssible.     St. 
Paul  allows  it  to  widows  (llo  7-'',  1  Co  7'"),  and  no 
reproach  attaches  to  those  who  practise  it,  though 
the    Apostle    thinks    that   widowhood   will    give 
greater  happiness  than  re-marriage  (1  Co  7''°;  see 
above,  2).     If  with  KV  we  render  fii^r^pas  in  1  Ti  5'* 
'younger widows '(AV and KVm  'younger women'), 
he  encourages  or  commands  digamy  in  some  cases. 
'  I  desire  that '  they  '  marry,  bear  children,  rule  the 
household.'     But  it  seems  probable  that  he  did  not 
apjirove  of  'digamy'  for  his  local  clergy,  or  the 
'widows'  who  are  on  the  Church  roll,  supported 
by  the  Church  (1  Ti  5'- '").     These  widows  must  be 
over  threescore  years  old,  '  having  been  the  wife  of 
one  man  '(v.").     This  phrase,  at  least,  is  unambigu- 
ous (the  participle  7e7oi'wa  applies  both  to  this  and 
to    the    preceding    clau.se)  ;    it  excludes   bigamy, 
digamy,  and   marriage  after  divorce  alike.     The 
meaning  of  the  qualification  of  the  '  bishop '  or 
'  presbyter,'  that  he  'must  be  .  .  .  the  husband  of 
one  wife'  (1  Ti  3'-,  so  Tit  1"),  a  qualification  re- 
peated in  the  case  of  deacons  in  1  Ti  3'°,  is  on  the 
negative  side  less  clear ;  for  the  qualification  on 
the  positive  side,  see  above,  2.   It  has  been  variously 
interpreted  as  forbidding,  in  the  case  of  the  Chris- 
tian  minister,    polygamy,    digamy,   or    marriage 
entered  upon  after  a  divorce — which  for  simplicity, 
and  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  issue,  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  taken  place  in  the  clergyman's  heathen 
days — or  after  a  separation  such  as  that  contem- 
plated in  1  Co  7"*  (see  below,  6  (b)).     In  favour  of 
the  phrase  referring  to  polygamy,  it  has  been  said 
that  as  the  Jews  sometimes  practised  it  in   the 
apostolic  period  (above,  4),  probably  some  Christians 
followed  their  example.     But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  Christian  polygamy  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
apostles  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  forbid  it  ex- 
plicitly prevents  us  from  thinking  that  St.  Paul 
merely  meant  that  a  '  bishop  '  or  deacon  must  not 
be  a  polygamist.     If  this  were  the  meaning,  the 
prohibition  of  polygamy  to  the  clergy  would  imply 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  among  the  laity.     We 
may  therefore  safely  dismiss  this  view.     No  Chris- 
tian would  be  allowed  to  be  a  polygamist.     The 
other   two    interpretations    may  well    be    joined 
together,  and  that  they  give  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase  *  is  confirmed  by  the  injunction  about 
widows  ( 1  Ti  5'°).     This  clearly  forbids  the  recep- 
tion on  the  roll  of  a  widow  who  at  any  time  of  her 
life  has  had,  by  divorce,  or  death,  or  otherwise, 
more  than  one  husband.     It  is  true  that  a  widow, 
and  a  fortiori  a  widower,   may  lawfully   marry 
again  (above)  after  the  death  of  their  spouses  ;  but 
a  higher  standard  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy.     It  is  necessary  here  again  to  remark  that 
a  disciplinary  regulation,  even  of  St.  Paul,  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  cast-iron  law  for  all  time.     But 
that  it  was  a  desirable  regulation  in  the  Apostolic 
Age  we  can  well  understand,  for  there  was  a  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  digamy  ;  and,  however 

this  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Can.  of  Hippotytus,  xvi.  [ed. 
Achelis,  §  SO],  which  says  that  a  Christian  who  has  lived  with  a 
single  (speciali)  concubine,  who  has  borne  him  a  son,  must  not 
cast  her  off,  i.e.  he  must  marry  her.  The  clause  common  to 
these  books  apparently  comes  from  their  lost  orioinal,  which 
may  not  improbably  be  assif^ned  to  Hippolylus,  and  be  dated  soon 
after  A.D.  200.  But  some  of  these  Orders  say  that  under  some 
circumstances  a  concubine  of  a  heathen  may  herself  be  re- 
ceived. 

*  The  Church  Orders,  if  they  deal  with  the  matter  at  all,  in- 
terpret the  injunction  of  digamy,  and  some  of  them  extend  the 
prohibition  to  the  minor  orders  (Maclean,  47i(;itfn(C/n;rcA07-d(,'j-j,\ 
Cambridge,  1910,  p.  92).  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  (see 
aijove,  z)  does  not  allow  her  parish  priests  to  marry  again  after  the 
death  of  their  wives.  In  that  case  they  must  leave  their 
parishes,  and  they  usually  enter  a  monastery.  Marriage  after 
ordination  is  not  treated  of  in  the  NT. 
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unreason;il)le  tlie  prejudice  mit;lit  be,  it  was  well 
nut  to  yive  unnecessaiy  otl'eiice  to  public  opinion. 
This  piejuilice  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in 
Joseplius,  Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  4,  where  Glapliyra  is 
reprimanded  for  re-marriajce,  in  a  vision,  by  her 
first  husband  ;  this  was  also  a  case  of  forbidden 
degrees,  for  her  lirst  and  third  husbands  were 
brothers.  Perseverance  in  widowhood  was  com- 
mended not  only  in  the  NT  (Lk  2^',  1  Co  T"),  but 
by  the  heathen  Komans  (Joseplius,  Ant.  xvill.  vi. 
6  :  Antonia,  widow  of  Drusus).  In  the  2nd  cent. 
Hennas  says  {Mand.  iv.  4)  that  digamy  is  not  a 
sin,  but  that  a  widow  [or  widower]  who  remains 
single  is  commended.  So  Clement  of  .Mexandria 
{Strom,  iii.  12),  commenting  on  St.  Paul,  says  that 
one  who  re-marries  does  not  sin,  but  that  he  does 
not  follow  the  most  perfect  course. 

Digamy  in  a  man  was  much  less  disliked  than 
in  a  woman.  The  '  Epiphanian '  view  of  the 
Brethren  of  our  Lord,  that  they  were  Joseph's 
children  by  a  former  marriage,  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  in  the  4th  cent,  if  there  had  been  a 
very  strong  prejudice  against  a  widower  marrying 
again.  Third  and  fourth  marriages  were  strongly 
reprobated  in  the  early  Church  (see  EBE  iii.  493). 

6.  Prohibited  marriages.  —  We  may  in  this 
section  discuss  certain  prohibitions  against 
marriage,  leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  question 
of  marriage  after  divorce  (see  7). 

ifl)  Forbidden  degrees. — Whatever  were  the  for- 
bidden degrees  in  the  OT,  they  appear  to  have 
remained  unaltered  in  NT  times.  There  are  a 
few  passages  which  deal  with  the  subject.  In 
1  Co  5'"°-  "  St.  Paul  deals  with  the  case  of  a  Cor- 
inthian who  took  his  father's  wife,  evidently  his 
stepmother,  not  his  own  mother.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  if  the  father  was  alive  ;  if  2  Co  7'^  refers  to 
the  same  incident,  as  appears  to  the  present  writer 
the  more  probable  supposition,  he  was  alive ;  but 
if  so,  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  had  divorced  his 
wife  and  the  son  had  married  her.  In  any  case, 
the  inference  is  that  even  if  it  were  only  a  case  of 
marriage  between  a  son  and  a  stepmother  it  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  Apostle,  as  it  would  be  even 
to  the  better  heathen.  Otherwise  a  heathen  would 
have  got  over  the  difficulty  by  the  father  divorcing 
his  wife  and  the  son  then  marrying  her ;  but  the 
marriage  or  adultery  of  persons  so  closely  related 
by  aiiinity  had  shocked  both  Christians  and 
heathens  alike.  Another  case  is  that  of  Herod 
Antipas  and  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife 
(Mk  6'"'-).  Here  again  it  is  immaterial  whether 
Philip  was  alive  or  dead,  or  whether  Herodias  had 
been  divorced  ;  the  connexion  would  be  prohibited 
in  any  event  (Lv  18'") :  'it  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  ha^'e  thy  brother's  wife  '  (she  was  also  niece  of 
both  her  husbands).  Ramsay  thinks  (St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  1895,  p.  43)  that  the  prohibited  degrees 
are  probably  referred  to  in  the  Apostolic  Letter 
(Ac  15-"-  -'21-*),  and  he  understands  'fornication' 
there  to  mean  marriage  within  these  degrees. 
Others  deny  this,  and  say  that  Gentile  Christians 
had  to  be  reminded  that  fidelity  to  the  marriage 
bond  was  not  a  matter  of  inditt'erence,  and  that 
fornication  and  idolatry  went  hand  in  hand.  But 
it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  this  sin  alone  of  all 
others  is  mentioned  in  the  Letter,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  such  ceremonial  injunctions  as  not  eating 
things  strangled  or  with  the  blood  ;  and  Ramsay's 
view  appears  to  deserve  greater  support  than  it 
has  generally  received.  The  Letter,  which  is 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  indicates 
what  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, to  avoid  scandal,  ought  to  keep.  The  exist- 
ence of  prohibited  degrees  may  be  partly  due  in 
their  origin  to  the  general  feeling  that  those  of 
the  same  household,  where  several  families  (in  the 
Western  sense)  lived  in  one  house  (see  Kamilv), 


should  not  intermarry  ;  and  it  is  n  striking  fact 
that  the  Kast  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  pre- 
served the  custom  of  several  families  livinj/  under 
one  roof,  have  considerably  extended  the  'I  able  of 
Forbiilden  Degrees  (Cat/wlicoso/the  l'Ja.it,  ]).  14G  f.). 

The  custom  of  the  levirate  does  not  atl'ect  this 
question.  It  was  a  special  provision  of  the  OT  to 
prevent  the  dying  (Uit  of  a  family  (.see  Auoi'TION). 
It  was  perhaps  still  practised  in  Is'T  times,  as  it 
is  referred  to  by  the  Saddncees,  almost  as  if  still 
existing,  in  Mt2->^'<'-,  Mk  12-""-,  I-k  •2U-''"r-  (note  rap' 
ruiif,  Mt.).     But  at  least  it  was  obsolescent. 

(6)  Mixed  mnrriiiges. — The  Israelites  in  the  OT 
had  frequently  been  urged  not  to  intermarry  with 
the  heathen  nations,  especiallj'  with  the  Canaan- 
ites(Dt7^ ;  cf.  Nu  '25'''-,etc.) ;  and  mixed  marriages 
were  one  of  the  great  troubles  of  I'^zra  and 
Nehemiah  in  restoring  the  captivity  of  the  people 
(Ezr  9'"'-,  Neh  IS-""-,  etc.).  The  strict  Jew  would, 
like  St.  Peter,  think  it  unlawful  '  to  join  himself 
or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation'  (.Ac  lU-^). 
Yet  there  were,  both  in  OT  and  in  NT  times, 
many  cases  of  mixed  marriages,  of  which  that  of 
Timothy's  parents  is  a  later  example  (Ac  16'; 
there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  it  in  Gal  '2",  where 
St.  Paul  says  that  Titus,  being  a  Greek,  was  not 
compelled  to  be  circumcised — he  was  d<mbtless 
thinking  of  Timothy's  circumcision,  Ac  10^).  For 
OT  mixed  marriages  in  practice  see  Ru  1',  1  K  7''', 
2  Ch  24-",  etc.,  besides  the  alliances  of  the  kings. 
In  dealing  with  Christian  marriage,  St.  Paul 
tolerates  the  union  of  Christians  with  heathen  (or 
Jews?)  only  when  it  has  been  entered  into  before 
conversion  ;  in  such  a  case  the  parties  should  con- 
tinue to  live  together  if  the  unbelieving  partner  is 
willing  (1  Co  7'--"i ;  see  below,  7) ;  the  reason  given 
is  not  only  the  well-being  of  the  non-Christian 
spouse,  but  also  that  of  the  children  (v. '^) — 'now 
are  they  holy,'  words  which  perhaps  refer  to  the 
probability  that  the  children  of  one  Christian 
parent,  if  not  separated  from  the  other  spouse, 
will  be  brought  u[i  in  the  faith.  Marriage  between 
one  already  a  Christian  and  an  unbeliever  is  for- 
bidden :  '  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers ' 
(2  Co  6''' — though  these  words  have  a  wider  appli- 
cation than  marriage).  If  a  widow  re-marries,  it 
must  be  '  in  the  Lord,'  i.e.  the  second  husband  must 
be  a  Christian  (1  Co  7^").  St.  Peter's  reference 
to  mixed  marriages  (1  P  3')  probably  deals  with  a 
marriage  before  conversion  and  is  parallel  with 
1  Co  7'-"^'.  The  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages 
among  the  Jews  extended  to  those  of  free  men 
and  women  with  slaves  (Joseplius,  A7it.  IV.  viii. 
23).     There  is  nothing  on  this  head  in  the  NT. 

7.  Divorce. — Whatever  view  we  take  of  some 
controverted  texts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  Lord  completely  revolutionized  men's  ideas  on 
this  subject.  With  the  heathen  divorce  was  the 
easiest  possible  thing ;  it  was  open  to  a  husband 
or  to  a  wife  to  terminate  the  marriage  at  will. 
The  Roman  satirist  scott's  at  the  woman  who  had 
eight  husbands  in  five  autumns  (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 
2'24tl'.).  Things  were  not  much  better  with  the 
Jews,  though  there  was  a  dillerence  of  opinion 
among  the  Rabbis.  Some  held  that  a  man  could 
'  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause,'  interpreting 
the  'unseemly  thing'  of  Dt  24'  as  anything  for 
which  he  may  dislike  her.  The  great  Hillel  is 
said  to  have  held  this  view,  and  Josephus  so 
understood  the  matter  {Ant.  iv.  viii.  23);  this  is 
probably  what  our  Lord  refers  to  in  speaking  of 
the  bill  of  divorcement  (Mt  S^"-)-  Others  held 
that  the  husband  could  give  his  wife  a  bill  of 
divorcement  only  if  she  were  guilty  of  adultery, 
interjireting  the  'unseemly  thing'  in  this  stricter 
sense  (Edersheim,  ii.  332 ff.). 

Divorce  was  forbidden  by  our  Lord,  with  at 
most  one  exception  (Mt  5"-  19«- »,  Mk  K^- "'-,  Lk 
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16") :  '  wliat  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder.'  St.  Paul  gives  charge  {'yet 
not  I,  but  the  l^iird' — it  is  a  Divine  ordinance,  not 
his  private  opinion)  tliat  a  wife  is  not  to  depart 
from  her  liusband  ;  hut  that  if  she  depart,  she  is 
to  remain  unmarried  or  else  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband  ;  and  '  let  not  the  liusband  put  away  his 
wife'  (1  Co  7'°'-).  And,  later,  he  repeats  that  'a 
wife  is  bound  for  so  long  time  as  her  husband 
liveth  '  (v.s"). 

Postponing  for  the  moment  the  exceptive 
clauses  of  Mto'- 19',  and  therefore  the  signification 
of  iropffla,  let  us  consider  in  detail  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing about  divorce.  One  who  puts  away  his  wife 
makes  her  an  adulteress  (5*-)  and  becomes  an  adul- 
terer if  he  marries  again  (19",  Mk  10",  Lk  16>«) ; 
and  a  woman  who  puts  away  her  husband  and 
marries  again  commits  adultery  (Mk.)  ;  the  second 
husband  of  a  divorced  wife  commits  adultery 
(Mt.  twice,  Lk.).  All  this  is  clear  except  the  first 
saying.  How  does  a  wife,  presumably  innocent, 
become  an  adulteress  because  her  husband  divorces 
her  ?  One  reply  (W.  C.  Allen,  ICC,  '  St.  Matthew,' 
Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  52 ;  so  Bengel,  Alford)  is  that 
she  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  she  is  likely 
to  marry  again,  and  a  second  marriage  would  be 
adultery.  Lyttelton,  however,  suggests  {Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  p.  178)  that '  adulteress '  here  means 
that  the  woman  is  placed  in  a  different  position 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  from  that  which  she  holds  in 
the  sight  of  God.  '  According  to  the  one  she  is  a 
freed  woman,  not  a  wife ;  according  to  the  other 
she  is  still  a  wife,  still  bound  to  her  husband.' 

We  may  now  take  the  exceptive  clauses  found  in 
both  the  Matthsean  passages,  but  not  in  Mk.,  Lk., 
or  1  Cor.,  or  indeed  anywhere  else  in  the  NT.  In 
Mt  5*^  the  Evangelist  adds,  '  saving  for  the  cause 
of  fornication  '  (irap^nrbs  \6yov  iropveia^),  and  in  19' 
'except  for  fornication '  (el  iii)  4irl  Topvelq.),  though 
i^  some  MSS  the  text  of  19'  is  brought  nearer  to 
5^.  In  the  first  place,  are  these  words  an  authentic 
utterance  of  our  Lord  1  Are  they  really  part  of  the 
First  Gospel  ?  (these  are  two  quite  distinct  ques- 
tions). The  view  that  they  are  not  authentic  is 
upheld  by  Votaw  in  UDB  v.  p.  27'' ;  for  the  view- 
that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  Mt.  see  Plunimer, 
St.  Matthew,  London,  1909,  pp.  81,  259,  and  J.  R. 
Willis  in  DOG  i.  31.  Votaw  upholds  his  view  by 
the  arguments  that  '  the  account  in  Mt.  is  second- 
ary,' that  there  is  a  divergence  between  Mt.  and  the 
other  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul,  that  the  exceptive 
clauses  are  of  a  statutory  nature  while  Jesus 
enunciates  principles  rather  than  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  that  in  our  Lord's  general  teaching 
adultery  is  not  enough  in  itself  for  divorce — the 
Gospel  urges  mercy  rather  than  justice,  and  leaves 
time  for  repentance  (cf.  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  Jn  8'*-).  Of  these  arguments 
the  divergence  between  the  Evangelists  seems  to 
the  present  writer  to  be  the  only  important  one  ; 
there  is  no  real  reason  for  saying  that  the  excep- 
tive clauses  do  not  enunciate  a  principle  just  as 
much  as  the  general  teaching  about  divorce  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  last  statement,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  exceptive  clauses  do  not  state  that  adultery 
in  itself  dissolves  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  dissolving  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  known  authority  for  the  Matthrean  text 
attests  these  clauses — the  assimilating  of  the  two 
passages  in  some  MSS  is  a  very  natural  thing  for  a 
scribe  to  do,  and  does  not  show  that  the  archetype 
of  any  of  our  MSS  lacked  the  clauses ;  and  the 
tendency  found  in  some  writers  to  reject  words  on 
purely  a  priori  grounds,  against  all  MSS  and  VSS, 
IS  one  which  is  justlj^  deprecated  by  scholars  in 
this  country.  The  evidence,  then,  is  enough  to 
bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  were 
written  by  the  First  Evangelist.     But  were  they 


uttered  by  our  Lord?  It  seems  to  be  a  tenable 
view  that  they  are  a  gloss  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
his  authority — that  Jesus  gave  the  general  principle 
of  non-divorce  without  explicitly  naming  any  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  that  the  first  disciples  understood 
adultery  to  be  such  an  exception,  and  therefore 
the  exceptive  words  were  added  as  a  true  interpre- 
tation. If  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Church 
in  later  times  could  add  other  exceptions  for  which 
the  Evangelist  gives  no  warrant.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  tenable,  and  perhaps  more  probable 
view,  that  our  Lord  gave  the  exception  Himself,  on 
some  other  occasion  than  that  described  in  Mt  19^ 
and  II  Mk.  St.  Luke  (16")  gives  the  injunction  as 
to  divorce  as  an  i.solated  fragment,  without  the 
context  of  the  Pharisees'  question.  The  fact  that 
the  First  Evangelist  gives  the  injunction  twice 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  in  an  authority  other  than 
Mk.  he  found  the  record  of  a  second  occasion  on 
which  our  Lord  taught  about  divorce,  for  otherwise 
why  should  he  repeat  the  words?  It  may  well  be 
that  he  found  there  an  exceptive  clause.  Thus 
the  silence  of  the  other  authorities  (always  a 
doubtful  argument)  does  not  prohibit  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jesus  spoke  tlie  exceptive  words  Himself 
(so  Edersheim). 

What  then  does  Topvela  mean  in  the  two 
Matthsean  passages?  It  is  distinguished  from 
fimxda  in  Mt  15",  Mk  7'"-,  and  in  inferior  MSS  of 
Gal  5" ;  cf.  1  Co  6'  and  He  IS*  (Trdpwi  and  fioLxoi). 
Lyttelton  {op.  cit.  p.  174 ff.)  makes  Topvda  the  sin 
of  the  flesh,  and>oixf 'a  the  breaking  of  the  marriage 
bond  by  iropvela  or  otherwise.  According  to  some, 
iropvela  denotes  pre-nuptial  sin,  and  the  meaning 
is  that  a  man  who  finds  himself  deceived  in  the 
woman  he  marries  may  repudiate  her.  But  as 
Swete  points  out  {St.  Mark-,  London,  1902,  p.  218), 
while  TTopvela  and  fioix^la,  when  named  in  the  same 
context,  are  to  be  distinguished,  iropfela  in  the 
exceptive  clauses  can  hardly  have  the  meaning 
assigned  ;  in  Hos  2^  Am  7"  LXX,  -ropveioi  is  used 
of  post-nuptial  sin  (see  also  Gore,  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  p.  73).  The  fact  that  in  Mt  5=*  our  Lord 
teaches  that  /iOix^la  can  be  committed  by  intention 
somewhat  militates  against  Lyttelton's  view,  and 
shows  that  there  is  not  always  a  very  sharp  distinc- 
tion in  the  NT  between  the  two  words.  We  may, 
then,  probably  take  iropvela  in  the  exceptive  clauses 
to  signify  adultery  of  any  kind. 

If  these  clauses  are  authentic,  or  are  true  glosses, 
do  they  allow  re-marriage  to  either  party,  and  if 
so  to  both  husband  and  wife  ?  Here  it  is  instructive 
to  note  two  2nd  cent,  interpretations  of  our  Lord's 
words,  {a)  Hernias  (Mand.  iv.  1)  says  that  a 
husband  must  put  away  an  adulterous  wife  if  she 
continue  in  sin ;  he  must  divorce  her,  but  he  may 
not  himself  marry  again — for,  if  he  does,  he  com- 
mits adultery  himself  ;  he  must  receive  lier  back  if 
she  repent,  and  the  forbidding  of  re-marriage  is 
expressly  said  to  be  for  this  reason.  So  a  wife 
should  not  live  with  an  adulterous  husband  who 
does  not  repent ;  yet  she  may  not  marry  again. 
(b)  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Second  Apology  (§  2)  tells 
of  a  woman  who  after  becoming  a  Christian  divorced 
her  lieathen,  intemperate,  and  unchaste  husband  ; 
but  he  implies  that  she  did  not,  and  could  not, 
marry  again. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  further 
question  whether  a  wife  could  divorce  her  husband 
or  only  a  husband  his  wife.  Greeks  and  Romans 
allowed  divorce  by  a  wife  (see  Swete  on  Mk 
lO'-^) ;  but  this  was  not  in  accord  with  Jewish 
custom  (so  expressly  Josephus,  Ant.  XV.  vii.  10, 
speaking  of  Salome,  wife  of  Costobarus,  to  whom 
she  '  sent  a  bill  of  divorce  and  dissolved  her  marriage 
with  him').  Among  the  Parthians  the  custom 
obtained  {Ant.  xvili.  ix.  6,  where  Mithridates' 
wife  threatens  to  divorce  him).     In  the  NT  appar- 
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ently  a  difference  was  maiie  between  the  marriage 
of  two  non-Christians  one  of  whom  was  afterwards 
converted,  and  that  of  two  Cliristians.  In  the 
former  case  St.  Paul  recognizes  the  legal  right  of  a 
Christian  woman  to  leave  an  unbelieving  husband, 
though  he  urges  her  not  to  do  so  if  he  he  content 
to  keep  her  (1  Co  7'*  ;  see  above,  6  (6)).  And  in  that 
case  the  wife  may  re-marry ;  the  same  ai)|)lie3  to 
the  parallel  case  of  a  Christian  husuand  and  an 
unbelieving  wife — the  '  brother '  or  the  '  sister ' 
[see  Family]  is  '  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases' 
(v.'').  But  the  general  rule  for  married  Christians 
is  that  the  wife  is  not  to  depart  from  her  husband 
or  remarry  (v.").  In  Mk  10"  there  is  a  clause, 
not  found  in  the  parallels,  which  forbids  a  wife  to 
put  away  her  husband  and  marry  another.  Here 
the  scribe  of  Codex  Bezoe  (D),  scandalized  at  the 
very  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  woman  divorcing 
her  husband,  alters  the  phrase  to  '  if  a  woman  leave ' 
(f{A9j)  d7r6),  etc. 

On  the  whole  question  of  re-marriage  after 
divorce,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  NT  teaching, 
there  has  long  been  a  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  more  logical  West  and  the  less  logical  East. 
The  former  considers  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  possibility  of  adultery  dissolving 
marriage  ;  the  latter  from  that  of  punishing  an 
oli'ence.  While,  then,  for  many  centuries  the  West 
did  not  allow  re-marriage  in  any  case  (other  than 
in  that  of  nullity  of  marriage),  the  East  has  always 
allowed  the  re-marriage  of  the  'innocent  party.' 
Here  we  note  that  the  Jewish  law  absolutely  for- 
bade the  marriage  of  the  adulterer  with  the  adulter- 
ess (Edersheim,  ii.  335) ;  this  was  with  a  view  to 
punishing  the  guilty,  rather  than  for  any  theoretical 
cause.  And  the  Christian  East  follows  the  same  line 
of  reasoning.  Again,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween '  blessing '  a  marriage,  and  so  giving  the 
Church's  sanction  to  an  act  which  she  perhaps  dis- 
approves, and  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  valid 
marriage.  For  the  Church's  benediction,  accord- 
ing to  the  once  universal  view — modified  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  for  those  who  receive  its  decrees 
—is  not  of  the  essence  of  marriage,  as  the  consent 
of  the  parties  is,  but  is  only  a  solemn  and  edifying 
addition.  The  Church  may  therefore,  if  it  sees  fit, 
refuse  to  solemnize  a  marriage  without  thereby 
asserting  that  the  marriage  is  non-existent. 

Where  two  views  are  possible,  the  Church  will 
do  well  to  allow  for  both.  This  does  not  mean  that 
she  must  necessarily  allow  divorce  for  adultery  and 
recognize  re-marriage  by  pronouncing  her  benedic- 
tion on  it ;  but  only  that  she  should  keep  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  that  different  parts  of  the 
Church  may  legitimately  agree  to  differ  in  the 
regulations  they  make  with  regard  to  it. 

LiTERATtiBE.— A.  Edersheim,  LT",  2  vols.,  London,  1897; 
R.  C.  Trench^  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  ouT'Lord'^^^  do,,  1877, 
chs.  xii.,  xiii. ;  artt. '  Marriajje,'  *  Divorce,'  *  Bride,' '  Bridegroom,' 
etc.,  in  EDB,  SDB,  DCG,  and  in  EBi;  artt.  'Chastity  (Chris- 
tian)' and  'Celibacy  (Christian)'  in  ERE.  For  Christian 
marriage  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  as  illustrating  NT 
customs  see  A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne,  The  CathuKcos 
of  the  East  and  his  People,  London.  1892.  For  marriage  gener- 
ally see  H.  M.  Luckock,  History  of  Marriage,  do.,  1894  ;  O.  D. 
Watkins,  Iloly  Matriirumy,  do.,  1S95  ;  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  Holy 
Matrimony,  in  '  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology,'  do.,  1901. 
For  divorce  see  E.  Lyttelton,  Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
ilmmt,  London,  1905 ;  E.  Schiirer,  UJP  u.  ii.  (Edinburgh, 
1SS5J  123 ;  Edersheim  (as  above) ;  S.  R.  Driver,  Deutero- 
■iinmrfl,  London,  1902;  C.  Gore,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
do,,   1S97;  C.  W.  Votaw,  in  HDB  v.,  art.  'Sermon  on  the 

Mount.'  A.  J.  Maclean. 

MARS'  HILL.— See  Areopagite,  Aeeopagus. 

MARTYR.— 1.  The  name.— 'Martyr'  is  given  as 
the  rendering  of  ndprvt  in  the  RV  only  in  Rev  17°. 
The  word  is  used  in  practically  the  same  sense  in 
Kev  2"  (Antipas)  and  Ac  22="  (Stephen),  but  is  in 
both  passages  translated  '  witness.'  As  Jesus  is 
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said  to  have  '  witnessed  '  by  accepting  death  (Hcv 
1° ;  cf.  1  Ti  6"),  the  expression  was  apjiropriately 
transferred  to  His  followers  who  suffered  for  Him. 
The  absolute  use  of  /iaprvpia  and  ixaprvfieiv  to  signify 
this  did  not  become  tixcd  until  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent,  (see  J.  B.  Lightfoot  on  Clem,  ad  Cor.  v. 
in  Apustulic  Fathcr.i,  l.  ii.  [ISDO]  26). 

2.  The  position  of  Christians. — Our  Lord  warned 
His  disciples  that  active  hostility  would  be  the 
normal  attitude  of  the  world  toward  the  Church 
(Mt  5").  The  Apostolic  Age  provided  a  continu- 
ous commentary  on  this  saying.  It  is  customary 
to  distinguish  one  or  two  epoclis  in  that  period  as 
moments  of  great  persecution.  But  this  must  not 
obscure  the  truth  that  persecution  seldom  ceased 
altogether.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Church  this 
was  exclusively  the  work  of  Jews.  Besides  the 
attacks  mentioned  in  the  Acts  there  were  others 
to  which  we  have  only  pas.sing  allusions  {e.g.  1  Th 
2",  Ja  2«  5'»,  He  10'^).  These  prove  that  the  Jews, 
not  only  of  Palestine,  but  also  of  the  Dispersion, 
were  active  in  compelling  Christians  to  pay  for 
tlieir  faith  by  enduring  legal  and  social  opjiression. 
The  Romans  did  not  at  fiist  discriminate  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  extended  to  the  latter 
the  privileged  toleration  accorded  to  the  former. 
This  confusion  of  thought  appears  in  the  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Clmid.  25)  that  Jewish  dis- 
orders were  provoked  by  '  Chrestus,'  and  in  the 
notion  of  Lysias  that  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the 
Zealots  (Ac  21^).  But  under  Nero  the  Imperial 
policy  changed.  The  mere  profession  of  Christi- 
anity now  became  matter  for  a  capital  charge" 
(see  this  maintained  in  Hardy,  Studies  in  lionum 
History,  ch.  iv.,  as  against  Ramsay,  in  Church 
in  the  Moman  Empire^,  eh.  xi.  sect.  7).  Bj'  both 
people  and  rulers  it  was  held  to  involve  '  odium 
humani  generis.'  It  incurred  popular  hatred  be- 
cause of  the  divisions  which  it  introduced  into 
family  and  social  life.  It  became  a  political  crime 
through  its  incompatibility  with  Cajsar-worship, 
its  refusal  to  '  worship  the  image  of  the  beast ' 
(Rev  13'^),  which  led  the  Roman  authorities  to 
regard  it  as  anarchy.  No  special  laws  were  passed 
against  it,  but  there  were  standing  police  orders 
that  it  should  be  suppressed.  This  policy  was 
steadily  maintained,  and  such  a  reference  as  that 
made  by  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan  {Epp.  x.  97) 
concerning  an  unknown  persecution  in  IJithynia 
twenty  years  before  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
much  official  activity  against  Christians  of  which 
no  record  survives.  The  NT  reflects  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  Acts  Rome  is  the  power  which  protects 
Christians  against  Jewish  assault  (Ac  25'") ;  in  the 
Apocalypse  Rome  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints  (Rev  17''). 

3.  The  number  of  the  martyrs.  —  Later  ages 
naturally  tended  to  exaggerate  this  in  order  to 
add  glory  to  the  Church.  It  was  held  that  the 
truest  following  of  Christ  was  found  among  those 
who  had  been  put  to  death  for  His  name.  Legends 
grew  up  which  in  time  invested  every  member  of 
the  apostolic  college  with  the  martyr's  halo  (a 
collection  of  these  stories  may  be  seen  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Christian  Libranj,  vol.  xvi.  [1S73]).  It  is 
instructive  to  note  that  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  iv.  9) 
quotes  an  early  protest  against  supjiosing  that 
salvation  belonged  to  martyrs  only,  which  is  justi- 
fied by  citing  the  instances  of  some  of  the  apostles 
who  had  died  a  natural  death.  But  it  remains 
true  that  the  Biblical  and  other  records  leave  the 
impression  that  great  numbers  of  believers  were 
slain  in  the  1st  century.  In  the  Jewish  persecution 
Saul  is  .said  to  have  entered  into  every  house  (Ac 
S^),  and  to  have  searched  every  synagogue  for 
Christians.  The  number  of  converts  was  alreadj- 
considerable  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  Ac  2"-  *'  6'),  so  that. 
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unless  we  hold  (with  R.  B.  Raekham,  Acts  of  the 
Apustle.t,  I'Ml)  that  he  pursued  Hellenists  only, 
the  list  of  sull'erers  must  have  been  very  large. 
Imprisonment,  beating,  and  even  death,  the 
Romans  presumably  conniving,  were  the  penalties 
incurred  (Ac  22^- '»• '»).  On  this  occasion  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  seem  to  have  escaped,  but 
the  next  onslaught  aliected  them  specially  (Ac  12). 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  fell,  and  Peter  was  cast 
into  i)rison.  These  attacks  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  Church  (cf.  1  Th  2'''). 

Still  heavier  was  the  toll  of  martyrs  exacted  by 
the  Roman  persecutions  of  the  1st  century.  Tacitus 
{Ann.  XV.  44)  speaks  of  a  invltitudo  ingens  of 
victims  in  the  Neronian  outbreak,  and  to  this 
answers  the  ttoXi)  irX^ffos  of  Clem.  Rom.  (ad  Cor. 
vi.).  In  Rev  13'  testimony  is  borne  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
was  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  policy.  The 
same  impression  is  conveyed  by  1  P  5'"".  The 
adversary's  rage  is  like  the  fury  of  a  lion  ;  all  over 
the  Roman  world  Christians  are  united  in  a  com- 
munity of  suffering.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile  persecutors  seem  to  have 
found  a  special  object  of  attack  in  the  Christian 
prophets,  who  were  no  doubt  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  their  preaching  of  the  gospel  (cf.  1  Th  2", 
Rev  16'  18-*).  The  horrors  inflicted  by  the  Roman 
torturers  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  passages 
of  Tacitus  and  Clement  mentioned  above.  The 
victims  were  crucified,  or,  by  a  diabolical  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts  to 
serve  as  the  quarry  of  dogs.  At  nightfall  they 
were  smeared  with  pitch  to  stand  as  living  torches 
in  the  gardens  of  Nero.  For  women  there  were 
brutalities  more  shameful  than  death. 

i.  The  historic  martyrs.  —  Among  those  who 
were  done  to  death  in  the  Jewish  persecutions 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  the  names  of  two  only  are 
{)reserved — Stephen,  and  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
Stephen  was  nominally  charged  with  blasphemy, 
but  the  proceedings  were  no  trial  in  any  legal 
sense,  and,  if  the  Sanhedrin  were  ever  called  to 
account  for  them,  they  doubtless  pleaded  that  a 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  tumult  had  occurred. 
Of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  account  is  in  Ac 
12-  and  in  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  9,  quoting  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  James  was  beheaded,  and  his  bearing 
so  impressed  his  accuser  that  it  converted  him, 
and  he  suffered  with  the  apostle.  This  must  have 
been  before  A.D.  44,  as  in  that  year  Herod  Agrippa 
died.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  (e.g.  by 
W.  Bousset,  Die  Offenharung  Johanni^,  1896,  pp. 
47-8)  to  establish  the  allegation  of  Philip  of  Side 
that  Papias  had  said  that  John  the  Apostle  was 
slain  with  his  brother.  But  if  this  were  so,  the 
silence  of  Ac  12^  is  incomprehensible.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  died  anything  but 
a  natural  death.  The  stories  of  his  escape  from 
the  boiling  cauldron  before  the  Latin  Gate,  and 
of  his  drinking  poison  without  harm,  come  from 
Gnostic  Acta  johannis  of  the  2nd  century.  Some 
years  after  the  passion  of  the  first  James,  another 
James,  '  the  Lord's  brother,'  was  murdered  (?  A.D. 
61).  Ananus,  the  high  priest,  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  arrival  of 
Albinus,  caused  him  to  be  stoned.  The  dramatic 
account  of  his  end  given  by  Hegesippus  is  pre- 
served in  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  23.  A  sTiorter  and  more 
authentic  record  may  be  found  in  Joseplius,  Ant. 
XX.  ix.  1  (see  J.  B.  Mayor,  Ep.  of  iSt.  James', 
1910,  p.  xxxix). 

In  Rome  the  first  shadow  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution fell  upon  Pomponia  Grsecina.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Catacombs  has  made  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  '  foreign  superstition  '  with  which  she 
was  charged  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32)  was  Christianity 
(cf.  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  I.   i.   30).     Her 


tri.al  resulted  in  her  acquittal  (A.D.  57).  Seven 
years  later  Rome  was  burnt,  and  Nero  turned  the 
popular  rage  against  the  Christians.  His  success 
cost  the  Church  on  earth  the  lives  not  only  of  a 
great  host  of  unknown  saints  but  also  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Lightfoot  jioints  out  (on  Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  v.)  that  the  NT  rai.ses  the  expecta- 
tion that  these  two  would  be  martyrs.  In  Jn  21" 
there  is  what  is  virtually  a  description  of  St. 
Peter's  death,  and  in  2  Ti  4""-  St.  Paul  writes  as  one 
who  knew  that  his  end  was  near.  That  they  both 
suffered  in  Rome  is  a  constant  tradition.  Clement 
(loc.  cit.)  couples  them  together  as  'athletes'  who 
'struggled  to  the  death,'  and  were  familiar  to 
Roman  believers.  Ignatius  (ad  Rom.  iv.)  implies 
that  both  had  been  teachers  of  authority  in  Rome. 
Eusebius  (HE  ii.  25)  collects  testimonies  to  the 
same  effect.  He  cites  Dionysius  of  Corinth  as 
asserting  that  both  apostles  suffered  about  the 
same  time  in  Rome,  and  adds,  from  the  Roman 
G.aius,  a  minute  description  of  their  tombs.  Ter- 
tullian  (Scorp.  15,  de  Prwscr.  36)  atfirms  that  St. 
Peter  was  crucitied,  and  Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  HE 
iii.  1)  says  that  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  placed 
on  the  cross  head  downwards.  The  '  Domine,  quo 
vadis?'  story  is  preserved  in  pseudo-Ambrose, 
Sermo  contra  Auxentium.  St.  Peter's  death  may 
be  dated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution (A.D.  64).  His  Epistle  implies  an  imminent 
onslaught,  and  the  tradition  which  puts  his  grave 
in  the  Vatican  suggests  that  he  was  among  the 
victims  butchered  there  after  the  great  fire. 
Eusebius  (HE  iii.  30)  repeats  the  story  of  Clem. 
Alex,  that  the  Apostle  before  his  own  death  saw 
his  wife  led  away  to  execution,  and  comforted  her 
in  a  manner  typical  of  Christian  martyrs.  He 
'  rejoiced  because  she  had  been  called  and  was 
going  home.'  Tertullian  and  Origen,  in  the 
passages  to  which  allusion  is  made  above,  name 
Rome  as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom, 
and  Tertullian's  expression  is  to  the  etl'ect  that  he 
was  beheaded.  Jerome  (de  Vir.  Illustr.  v.)  alleges 
that  the  two  apostles  died  on  the  same  day.  This, 
though  supported  by  the  commemoration  of  both 
on  29th  June,  is  in  itself  improbable  and  the  tradi- 
tion varies  (cf.  L.  Duchesne,  Lib.  Pont.,  1886-92, 
i.  119). 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Antipas  of  Pergamum 
(Rev  2'^)  was,  according  to  legend,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  when  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  brazen 
bull.  But  the  phrase  'in  the  days  of  Antipas' 
suggests  a  date  some  years  before  the  words  were 
written,  and  Antipas  was  probably  killed  in  some 
unknown  persecution  under  the  earlier  Flavians. 

Under  Domitian  suffered  three  persons  whose 
Christianity,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  is  higlily 
probable.  The  Emperor's  own  cousin,  the  consiu 
Flavins  Clemens,  was  condemned,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius (Domitian,  15),  'ex  tenuissima  suspicione.' 
If  Clemens  was  a  Christian,  be  would  be  unable 
to  take  part  in  public  functions  which  involved 
Emperor-worship.  This  tits  in  with  the  assertion 
of  Dio  Cassius  (Ixvii.  14)  that  he  was  charged 
with  dSeiri;!,  i.e.  'sacrilege,'  and  with  practising 
'Jewish  '  ways.  It  also  explains  the  scornful  ver- 
dict of  Suetonius  that  he  displayed  'contemptible 
indolence.'  At  the  same  time  his  wife,  Domitilla, 
was  banished  to  Pontia  (Jerome,  Ep.  108  [or  86], 
'ad  Eustochium').  With  these  two  Dio  couples 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  as  a  victim  of  Domitian's  fury. 
The  evidence  as  to  his  religion  is  inconclusive. 
Lightfoot's  denial  of  his  Christianity  (Apostolic 
Fathers,  I.  i.  81  n.)  is  questioned  by  Ramsay  (op. 
cit.  p.  261). 

With  Trajan  we  reach  the  last  martyr  of  this 
period.  It  is  related  in  Eusebius,  HE  iii.  32,  that 
Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas,  '  the  second  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,'  was  arrested  on  the  ground   that  he 
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Avas  descended  from  David,  and  was  a  Christian. 
After  nianj^  days  of  torlure  he  was  crucided. 
With  him,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Eusebins,  passed  away 
the  last  survivor  of  tlie  Apostolic  Age. 

LiTERATrRE. — H.  B.  Workman.  Persecution  in  the  Early 
C/turcfi-\  London,  1011  (with  full  biblio^jrapliy) ;  A.  J.  Mason, 
Historic  Marlt/rs  of  the  PriinitCre  Cliurch,  do.,  19U5  ;  B.  F. 
Westcott,  The  Two  Kmr'iifs.  do.,  1UU9,  ch.  ii.  ;  H.  M. 
Gwatkin.  I^arly  Church  llisturt/,  tlo.,  X909,  vol.  i.  chs.  v.-vii.  ; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  thf  Roman  Empire^,  do., 
1897,  chs.  x.-xvi.  ;  E.  G.  Hardy,  Studies  in  Rmnrm  Uislory 
(formerly,  Christianit y  and  the  Roman  Government),  do.,  1906; 
H.  B.  S'wete,  Apocalypse  of  St.  John'',  do.,  1907,  Introd.,  sect, 
vii.  C.  T.  UlMONT. 

MARY  (Gr.  Uapta,  M.aplaix,  Heb.  onpj.—Mary, 
one  of  the  commonest  Jewish  names  for  women,  was 
derived  from  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses,  and  very 
frequently  used  in  NT  times  because  of  the 
sj'mpathj'  felt  for  the  beautiful  Hasmon^.in 
princess,  the  ill-fated  wife  of  Herod.  As  it  was 
the  name  borne  by  the  mother  of  Jesus,  it  became 
in  its  Greek  form,  which  passed  into  all  languages, 
the  most  familiar  Christian  name  for  women. 
Many  and  varied  derivations  have  been  suggested, 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  names  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  are  all  of  Egyptian  origin. 
Miriam  is  probably  7ner  Amon,  '  beloved  of  Amon' 
(cf.  Mereneptah,  '  beloved  of  Ptah'). 

In  the  NT  we  find  several  distinct  persons  bear- 
ing the  name,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  be  certain  that  the  same  person  is  not 
referred  to  under  slightly  varied  descriptions  by 
the  ditlerent  evangelists.  In  all,  the  name  is  found 
in  eight  connexions,  which  areas  follows:  (1)  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  (2)  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses;  (3)  'the  other  Mary';  (4)  Mary  (wife)  of 
Clopas ;  (5)  Mary  Magdalene ;  (6)  Mary  of  Beth- 
any ;  (7)  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark  ;  (8)  a 
Christian  lady  of  Rome.  It  is  a,lniost  certain  that 
the  same  person  is  referred  to  in  (2),  (3),  and  (4). 
Some  have  identified  (5)  and  (6),  but  this  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Of  the  eight,  only  (7)  and 
(8)  belong  properly  to  a  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  On  the  others  see  artt.  in  HDB  iii.  and 
DCG  ii. 

1.  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark. — In  Ac  12" 
we  read  that  St.  Peter,  after  he  had  been  released 
from  prison  by  the  angel,  went  to  the  house  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  where  several  members 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  assembled  to  pray 
for  his  deliverance.  From  this  notice  we  gather 
that  Mary  was  a  Christian  lady  residing  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  early  years  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
As  John  Mark  was  a  cousin  {avexj/ms.  Col  4'°)  of 
Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  on  his  first 
missionary  journey,  Mary  was  thus  the  aunt  of 
Barnabas.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  as  she  was  able  to 
entertain  the  members  of  the  .Jerusalem  Church. 
We  cannot  tell  how  long  she  remained  in  Jerusalem 
or  whether  she  died  there  or  not.  Later  writers 
believed  that  her  house  was  situated  on  Mt.  Zion 
and  that  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  disciples 
from  the  Ascension  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  The 
house  was  also  reported  to  have  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Titus  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
church  at  a  later  period  (Epiphanius,  de  Mens,  et 
Pond.  14;  Cyril  Jerus.  Cntech.  16).  It  is,  however, 
not  impossible  that  this  Mary  is  identical  with — 

2.  The  Christian  lady  of  Rome  to  whom  the 
Apostle  sends  greeting  (Ro  \&),  and  to  whom  he 
refers  as  '  Mary  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us.' 
The  fact  that  early  tradition  associates  Mark  with 
Rome  and  that  his  Gospel  is  undoubtedly  intended 
for  Roman  Christians  does  not  make  at  all  impos- 
sible the  idea  that  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  moved 
to  Rome.  Evidently  the  Mary  of  Ro  IG*  h.ad  not 
bestowed  labour  on  the  Apostle  in  Rome,  which  as 


vet  he  had  not  visited  at  the  date  of  writing  tht 
Epistle.  If  the  Apostle  by  the  reference  'who 
bestowed  much  labour  on  us' alludes  to  personal 
service  to  himscll,  it  must  have  been  at  some  plaie 
already  visited,  and  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  Mary  had  recently  settled  in  Rome.  But  it 
is  not  safe  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  refer- 
ence, because  the  reading  'you'  (i>/nSs)  is  much 
better  supported  than  'us'  (t^m^s).  In  this  ca.se 
the  Apostle  may  have  known  Mary  only  by  reputa- 
tion as  a  benefactress  of  the  Roman  Church,  prob- 
ably a  woman  of  the  type  of  Lydia  of  Ac  !(;'■'■"'. 
The  way  in  which  the  Apostle  refers  to  her  implies 
that  she  was  well  known  to  those  he  addres.sed. 
She  may  have  held  the  position  of  a  deaconess  or 
a  '  widow  '  at  Rome.  W.  F.  BoVD. 

MASTER.— In  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lyp-'ic  three  words  {Kv^epvifrri^,  oeaTroTijs,  Kupios)  are 
translated  'master'  in  the  RV.  The  AV  has 
'  masters '  for  diOaaKaXoi  in  Ja  3',  the  etymological 
meaning  of  iiuigistri  (so  the  Rhem.  in  He  5'-).  The 
RV  uses  '  teacher'  uniforndy. 

1.  In  Ac  27"  the  RV  has  '  the  master '  for  6  Kv^ep- 
v/lTTji  (from  liv^epvav,  Lat.  qubernare,  '  govern '), 
'  governor.'  So  also  Rev  is''.  The  notion  is  that 
of  steersman  (cf.  Ezk  '27^'  ^'•). 

2.  The  term  dc<nr6TTf$  is  strictly  the  antithesis  of 
Sov\os,  and  signifies  '  absolute  ownership  and  uncon- 
trolled power'  (Grimm-Thayer).  So  we  have  it  in 
1  Ti  6"-,  a  pertinent  warning  to  the  Christian 
Sov\oi  not  to  presume  on  the  new  fellowship  in 
Christ  with  their  oeairdTai,  but  to  give  them  all  the 
more  honour  and  service.  Christianity  should 
make  better  5o0\oi  (cf.  also  Tit  2»).  In  1  P  2'" 
dedTrbrri^  is  in  contrast  with  o/k^ti)s  ;  so  in  2  Ti  2'-' 
it  is  7)  oLKia.  ToS  5e<nr6rov.  In  2  P  2'  Christ  is  called 
oeo-rriTijs  as  One  Who  has  purchased  His  servants. 
So  also  Jude*  and  possibly  Rev  6'",  though  the 
latter  may  refer  to  God  as  in  the  LXX  (cf.  Gn 
15^.8  etc.)  and  Ac4=*. 

3.  The  other  term,  Kipios,  has  a  wider  meaning  and 
is  applicable  to  various  relations  and  ranks  of  life, 
and  does  not  necessarily  suggest  absolutism.  The 
word  is  originally  an  adjective  from  Kvpos,  meaning 
'  valid,'  '  authoritative '  (6  fx""  ^Cpos),  and  so  the 
'  master '  or  '  owner.'  It  is  applied  to  the  '  masters ' 
who  exploited  the  poor  girl  for  gain  in  Ac  IG"*-  ". 
It  stands  in  opposition  to  SoSXot,  as  in  Eph  6'- ', 
Col  4'- '-,  In  Ac  16^"  the  jailer  uses  nvpioi  merely  as 
a  term  of  respect  to  St.  Paul  and  Silas.  In  9*  ('22') 
St.  Paul  uses  it  in  asking  Jesus  who  He  is,  '  Who 
art  thou.  Lord  ? '  It  is  not  certain  that  St.  Paul 
here  meant  more  than  respect.  It  is  applied  to 
(jod  as  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  (ci/pios  used  for 
God  is  translated  'Lord'  [q.v.)  (cf.  Ac  iT-\  1  Ti  6'=, 
Rev  4',  etc.).  With  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  noted, 
Kt''ptos  usually  refers  to  Christ  (cf.  Ro  l^  Gal  6"^) 
except  in  the  OT  quotations  (cf.  Ro  4"  9^'-  ;  but 
note  1  Co  3').  The  u.se  of  /crpios  for  Nero  makes  '  a 
polemical  parallelism  between  the  cult  of  Christ 
and  the  cult  of  Coesar'  (Deissmann,  Light  from  the 
Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr.,  1911,  p.  353). 

A.  T.  Robertson. 
MASTERS     AND     SERVANTS.  — See    Slave, 
Slavery. 

MATTHEW  (Marffaros  TR,  MaBeawi  Lach.,  Tisch., 
WH). — The  person  be.aring  this  name  in  tlie  NT  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  who 
before  his  call  by  Christ  had  been  engaged  as  a 
publican  or  custom-house  officer  in  Capernaum. 
He  is  also  called  Levi  (Mk  2",  Lk  5-'"),  and  many 
have  supposed  that  he  received  the  name  Matthew 
■after  his  call  by  Jesus,  just  as  Simon  became 
Peter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  Galilee  for  a  man  to  possess  two  names 
— a  Greek  and  an  Aramaic  (cf.  Edersheim,  LT*, 
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1887,  i.  514).  In  the  various  lists  of  the  apostles, 
Mattliew's  name  occurs  seventh  in  Mk  3'*  and 
Lk  6"  and  eighth  in  Mt  10'  and  Ac  1'^.  All  the 
Synoptists  narrate  the  story  of  the  call  of  Matthew 
from  his  tax-gatlierer's  booth  and  tlie  subsequent 
feast  in  his  house  which  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
Pharisees  and  led  Jesua  to  defend  Himself  by  the 
declaration  :  '  They  that  are  whole  have  no  need 
of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  I  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous  "but  sinners'  (Mt  G"-'',  Mk 
2"-",  Lk  5"-^^').  As  a  publican  Matthew  was 
employed  collecting  the  toll  at  Capernaum  on  the 
highway  between  Damascus  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  no  doubt  in  the  service  of  Herod 
the  Tetrarch. 

Matthew  is  called  the  '  son  of  Alphjeus '  (Mk  2"), 
and  the  question  has  arisen  whether  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  brother  of  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus  (Mt  lO^,  Mk  3'",  Lk  6",  Ac  1").  In  the 
four  lists  of  apostles,  while  Matthew  and  James 
occur  in  the  same  group  of  four,  the  two  are  not 
placed  alongside  one  another  as  is  usual  with  the 
other  pairs  of  brothers  in  the  apostolic  band. 
Again,  if  we  identify  Clopas  of  Jn  19='  with 
Alphaius  of  the  Synoptists  (Aram.  Chalpliai  ;  cf. 
1  Mac  11'"),  and  consequently  assume  that  James 
the  Less  of  Mk  15^"  is  the  son  of  Alphoeus,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  Matthew's  name  would  be 
omitted  in  Mk  15*  if  he  were  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mary  and  the  brother  of  James,  Joses,  and  Salome. 
Un  the  whole,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  two 
apostles  were  not  related. 

In  the  story  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  we  find 
it  in  the  N'T  the  name  of  Matthew  occurs  only 
once,  viz.  in  the  list  of  apostles  in  Ac  P'.  Probably 
he  became  a  preacher  to  the  lost  sheep  of  tlie 
Imuse  of  Israel  and  for  the  most  part  confined  his 
labours  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  His  name  became 
associated  with  the  First  Gospel  either  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  author  or  because  he  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  sources  on  which  the  work 
was  based.  Eusebius  makes  three  interesting  state- 
ments regarding  Matthew.  He  says  (EE  iii.  24) : 
'  Matthew  and  John  are  the  only  two  apostles  who 
have  left  us  recorded  conmients,  and  even  they, 
tradition  says,  undertook  it  from  necessity. 
Matthew,  having  first  proclaimed  the  gospel  in 
Hebrew,  when  on  the  point  of  going  also  to  other 
nations,  committed  it  to  writing  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  thus  supplied  the  want  of  his  presence 
to  them  by  his  writings.'  Again  we  find  in  HE 
iii.  39  the  famous  statement  of  Papias  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  '  Matthew  composed  his  logia  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  everyone  translated  as  he  was 
able.'  We  also  find  in  Eusebius'  review  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture  the  statement :  '  The  first 
(Gospel)  is  written  according  to  Matthew,  the 
same  that  was  once  a  publican  but  afterwards  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  having  published  it 
for  the  Jewish  converts,  wrote  it  in  the  Helarew ' 
(HE  vi.  25).  These  varied  quotations  associate 
Matthew  with  a  Hebrew  Gospel  or  collection  of 
the  Sayings  of  Jesus  which  in  some  way  or  other 
is  connected  with  or  incorporated  in  our  First 
Gospel.  Probably  Matthew  the  ex-publican  and 
apostle  did  form  such  a  collection  of  the  Sayings  of 
our  Lord  which  were  wrouglit  into  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ  by  the  First 
Evangelist,  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  1st  century. 
But  for  full  discussion  see  art.  '  Matthew,  Gospel 
of,'  in  HDB  and  DOG.  Unfortunately,  Eusebius 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  '  other  nations  '  were  to 
whom  Matthew  proclaimed  the  gospel,  and  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  missionary 
labours.  W.  F.  BoYD. 

MATTHIAS — Matthias  ( =  Theodore, '  God's  gif  t ') 
is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  NT,  viz.  Ac  l^'"-, 


where  his  appointment  by  lot  to  fill  the  i>lace  of 
Judas  among  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  described. 
We  there  gather  (1)  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  'companied  with'  the  apostles  'all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among'  them, 
'  begiiming  from  the  baptism  of  John  '  until  the 
Ascension  ;  (2)  that  he  was  antecedently  the  less 
prominent  of  the  two  put  forward,  his  bare  name 
only  being  given,  while  Joseph  is  further  described 
by  a  patronymic  '  called  Barsabbas,'  and  also  by  a 
surname  'Justus'  (SIxatos) ;  for,  says  Bengel,  'eo 
cognoniine  videri  poterat  pra;ferri  debere,  nisi,'  as 
he  justly  adds,  'postea  demum  hoc  cognomen 
nactus  est  ut  agnosceret  quamvis  Matthias 
electus  esset,  ipsum  tamen  sua  laude  non  ex- 
cidisse';  and  (3)  that  anyhow  the  Lord  who  is 
KapSior/fuaTTji  unerringly  declared  him  (dvaSfl^ai) 
the  more  suitable  for  the  apostleship.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  it  is  a  good  illustration  of 
Bible  methods  that  no  further  mention  of  him 
occurs  in  its  pages.  Matthias  is  said  by  Eusebius 
(HE  i.  12,  ii.  1)  and  Epiphanius  (Hmr.  i.  22)  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  10'),  and  the 
former  authority  {HE  iii.  25),  as  well  as  Origen 
{Horn,  in  Luc.  i. ),  speaks  of  a  spurious  Gospel 
of  Matthias,  on  which  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Basilidian  Gnostics  based  their  teaching  (Philos. 
vii.  20 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  4,  vii.  13).  One 
early  tradition  assigns  Ethiopia  as  the  scene  of  his 
apostolic  labours,  another  Jerusalem  ;  but  of  these 
the  former  is  the  better  attested.  There  is  little 
probability  in  the  identification  which  has  been 
suggested  of  Matthias  with  Nathanael  (which 
means  '  God-given ').  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
this  and  other  points  the  reader  should  refer  to 
HDB,  s.v. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  exact  method 
by  which  the  lots  were  cast  was  the  ancient  one  by 
which  the  two  names  were  put  into  a  vessel,  which 
was  shaken  until  one  of  them  leapt  out,  and  tliat 
was  chosen  :  the  idea  of  a  ballot  is  of  later  date 
and  not  Scriptural  (see  Lots).         C.  L.  F'ELTOE. 

MEDES. — Medes  are  mentioned  in  Ac  2'  in  con- 
nexion with  the  special  events  of  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost. These  sojourners  in  Jerusalem  would  be 
descendants  of  Jewish  settlers  among  the  Medes, 
with  perhaps  a  few  Median  proselytes.  In  Biblical 
times,  the  Medes  are  closely  associated  with  the 
Persians,  along  with  whom  they  occupied  the 
western  portion  of  Iran,  extending  north  and  south 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Zagros  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  nearer 
edge  of  the  great  desert  separating  Media  and 
Persia  from  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  on  the  east. 
Along  this  western  portion  of  Iran,  Media  Minor 
lay  to  the  north.  Media  proper  in  the  middle,  and 
Persia  to  the  south. 

The  Medes  were  Aryans  using  a  cuneiform  script 
of  their  own,  and  worshipping  (after  the  earlier 
half  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.)  according  to  the  faith  of 
Zarathustra.  Their  art  shows  little  originality  or 
development,  and  their  manners,  simple  and  uncor- 
rupted  at  first,  quickly  degenerated  under  foreign 
innuence.  The  so-called  Median  Empire  lasted 
from  647  to  550  B.C.,  after  which  date  Cyrus 
founded  the  Medo-Persian  dominion,  in  which  the 
Persian  branch,  hitherto  subject,  became  the  ruling 
power.  A.  W.  Cooke. 

MEDIATION,  MEDIATOR.— For  mediation  in 
paganism  and  in  the  OT  see  W.  F.  Adeney's  art. 
in  HDB.  For  mediation  in  the  Gospels  see  L. 
Pullan's  art.  in  DCG.  While  no  formal  discussion 
of  these  matters  occurs  here,  one  cannot  ignore  the 
importance  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  OT  teaching 
and  the  possible  influence  of  the  philosophy  and 
religion  of    the  Grasco-Koman    world  upon   the 
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minds  of  the  apostolic  teachers  of  Christianity.  It 
is  easy  to  go  to  extremes  in  either  direction.  But 
the  study  of  comparative  religion  does  not  dim  the 
glory  of  Christ.  The  modern  Christian  ratlier 
claims  that  all  the  '  true  light  that  lighteth  everj' 
man '  comes  from  Christ  (Jn  1").  One  can  welcome 
all  truth  that  may  be  taken  up  into  Christianity 
(cf.  C.  Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Xon- 
Jewish  Sources,  191'J  ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul 
and  the.  Mystery-lieliqions,  1913).  It  i.s  hardly 
likely,  however,  that  Jesus  Himself  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  this  non-Jewish  teaching.  His  conception 
of  His  own  saerilicial  death  linds  its  roots  in  the 
OT,  and  appears  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels(Mk  10«,  Mt20=»;  seealsoMk  lO^*,  Mt26-«). 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  central  place  here 
given  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
men,  emphasized  also  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (r-""  3'* 
12^'-,  etc.),  is  just  that  conception  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  Cross  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
found  in  Acts  and  the  rest  of  the  NT.  It  is  em- 
bedded in  the  primitive  Christian  tradition  too 
deeply  to  be  a  mere  theological  interpretation  of 
the  apostles,  read  back  into  the  thought  of  Christ 
(see  J.  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ,  1902,  and  Jesus 
and  the  Gospel'',  1913,  where  the  writer  powerfully 
argues  that  Christianity  is  justified  in  the  mind  of 
Christ).  Mediation  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  religion 
which  assumes  human  sin  and  a  righteous  God  who 
will  forgive  the  sinner.  The  consciousness  of  sin 
demands  a  mediator  to  plead  the  cause  of  man  with 
God  ;  hence  the  existence  of  the  priesthood  in  all 
religions  worthy  of  the  name.  Paganism  has  its 
'  redeemer  gods,'  but  Christianity  is  rooted  in  the 
OT.  The  head  of  the  family  was  first  the  priest, 
then  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe.  Then  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  and  in  particular  the  high  priest, 
exemplified  the  mediatorial  office.  There  was  also 
prophetic  and  angelic  mediation  (Ac  7*^,  Gal  3'"). 
Mediation  took  the  form  of  intercession,  of  cove- 
nant, or  of  sacrifice.  Christ  sums  up  the  whole 
mediatorial  office  as  prophet,  priest,  and  sacrifice. 
The  term  'mediator'  {ix€(tIttis)  or  'middleman' 
occurs  once  of  Closes  (Gal  3""-)  as  the  mediator 
between  God  and  the  people  in  the  giving  of  the 
Law.  The  other  instances  all  refer  to  Christ, 
'  the  one  mediator  between  God  and  man  '  (1  Ti  2'), 
'the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant'  (He  8^),  'the 
mediator  of  a  new  {Kacvrjs)  covenant '  (9'°  ;  Was  in 
12-'*).  In  He  6"  God  '  interposed  Avith  an  oath ' 
(e^C(j-iTf  ucrei/  6pK(f> ;  here  the  notion  of  '  middleman  ' 
recedes).  But  the  notion  of  mediation  is  far  more 
common  in  the  NT  than  the  use  of  the  word  fKairrii 
would  imply.  It  is  indeed  regulative  of  the  thought 
of  the  entire  NT,  as  can  be  easily  seen. 

1.  The  Acts. — It  is  the  living  Christ,  active  in 
leading  the  disciples  (Ac  I"-),  who  meets  us  in  the 
Acts.  He  w'as  received  up  (v.-),  but  He  will  come 
again  (v."),  and  meanwhile  His  Name  has  power 
(3*).  Jesus  is  Lord  (Kvpios,  1^- ''),  and  is  addressed 
in  prayer  (1**  7™)  after  the  Ascension.  Peter  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  boldly  interprets  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (2^')  of  whose  resurrection  from  the  dead 
they  were  all  witnesses  (v.^^).  He  is  at  (or  by)  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  actively  engaged 
in  His  Messianic  work,  of  which  the  out])ouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  evidence  (v.^).  The  death 
of  Jesus  is  not  an  obstacle  to  His  Messiahship. 
Peter  does  not  here  formulate  a  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  nor  specifically  mention  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Jesus,  but  he  calls  upon  all  the  house  of 
Israel  to  understand  '  that  God  hath  made  him 
both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  .Je.sus  whom  ye  crucified  ' 
(v.^*).  On  the  strength  of  the  claim  that  Jesus  is 
both  Lord  and  Messiah  as  shown  by  His  resurrec- 
tion, Peter  urges  repentance  and  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  address  at  Pentecost, 
as  reported  by  Luke,  is  the  first  formal  interpreta- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the  significance 
of  the  wcnk  of  Christ.  It  is  too  early  for  the  full 
perspective  to  he  drawn,  but  at  heart  the  message 
IS  the  same  as  we  find  in  the  later  years.  Jesus 
Christ  is  central  in  Christianity.  The  place  of  the 
Cross  is  recognized,  though  not  fully  expounded. 
The  Lordship  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  accented  as 
the  ground  for  re|>entance.  Already  the  reproach 
of  the  Cross  was  felt,  and  Peter  justifies  the  sufier- 
ing  of  Christ  as  part  of  God's  |)urpo.se  as  shown  in 
the  prophets  (3'"),  though  not  excusing  the  sin  of 
Christ's  murderers  (v. '^).  Peter  also  calls  .lesus 
God's  'servant  Jesus'  (v."),  'the  Holy  and  Uight- 
eous  One  '  (v.'-"),  '  the  Prince  of  life'  (v.''),  a  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses  (v.'--),  the  fulfilment  of  the  cove- 
nant promise  to  Abraham  for  the  blessing  of  all 
the  families  of  earth  (v.-').  The  nearest  statement 
to  the  later  interpretation  of  redemption  on  the 
basis  of  the  death  of  Christ  comes  in  v.'"*-,  where 
he  says,  '  Kepent  ye  therefore,  and  turn  again, 
that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out.'  Here  '  there- 
fore '  points  back  to  v.  "*,  which  presents  the  nece.ssity 
of  the  suilerings  of  Chiist,  in  particular  His  death 
on  the  cross.  'I'he  clearness  of  Peter's  concei)tioii 
of  the  power  of  the  living  Christ  appears  in  4'"'''-, 
where  he  claims  that  the  impotent  man  is  made 
whole  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  is  the 
Stone,  rejected  by  the  Jewish  builders,  but  made 
the  Head  of  the  Corner  by  God  in  His  Kingdom 
and  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  men  everywhere 
(cf.  1  P  2''-*).  Here  tlie  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
comes  out  sharply,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note 
Peter's  courageous  boldness  before  the  Sanhcdrin. 
There  is  thus  no  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  inter- 
pretation of  the  Risen  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour 
from  sin.  His  death  was  not  of  a  piece  with  that 
of  Stephen  and  James,  who  died  as  martyrs.  The 
death  of  Christ  was  part  of  God's  foreseen  plan 
(2=^),  was  predicted  by  the  OT  prophets  (3'"),  was 
the  basis  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sin  (v.'"), 
and,  with  His  resurrection,  proved  Him  to  be  the 
sole  hope  of  salvation  (4'""'-). 

The  absence  of  the  later  technical  terminology 
in  these  early  addresses  is  proof  of  the  substantial 
correctness  of  Luke's  report.  The  reference  to 
Is  53  ('Servant  Jesus')  is  natural,  and  has  the 
essence  of  Christ's  mediation,  though  the  idea  is 
not  worked  out.  In  his  address  to  the  hou.sehold 
of  Cornelius  Peter  pointedly  says  :  '  That  through 
his  name  every  one  that  believeth  on  him  shall 
receive  remission  of  sins '  (Ac  10").  He  is  also 
'  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead '  (v.''-).  Peter 
also  says  that  the  Jews  '  shall  be  saved  through 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Je.sus,  in  like  manner  as ' 
Gentiles  (15").  Stephen  called  Jesus  '  the  Right- 
eous One'  (7'"),  and  died  saying,  'Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit '  (v.™).  Immediately  on  his 
conversion  Saul  '  proclaimed  Jesus,  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God  '  (9-").  At  Antioch  in  Pisidia  St.  Paul 
announces  the  heart  of  his  message  about  Jesus : 
'  Through  this  man  is  proclaimed  unto  you  remission 
of  sins  :  andby  him  every  one  that  believeth  is  justi- 
fied from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses'  (13'^'-).  From  this 
position  St.  Paul  never  swerved.  His  collision  with 
the  Judaizers  (Ac  15)  turned  on  the  snificiency  of 
the  work  of  Christ  to  save,  apart  from  the  Jewish 
ceremonialism.  Totlie  Phili))pian  jailer  hepreached 
salvation  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  (16^"'). 
On  the  Areopagus  he  set  forth  the  Risen  Jesus  as 
the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  urged  repentance  for 
that  reason  (17^"'-).  At  Kphesus  he  interpreted  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  as  urging  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  hope  of  salvation  (19*).  'I'lie  elders  of 
Kphesus  he  urged  '  to  feed  the  church  of  God ' 
(correct  text),  '  which  he  pnrcliased  with  his  own 
blood '  (20-*),  where  at  once  the  deity  of  Jesus  is 
asserted  and  also  the  atoning  nature  of  His  death. 
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Even  Featus  understood  that  St.  Paul  attirnied 
Jesus  to  be  alive  (25'").  To  the  Jews  in  Koine  St. 
Paul  spoke  '  concerning  Jesus'  (iS-^)  and  called  liis 
message  'this  salvation  of  God'  (v.="),  which  the 
(ientiles  at  least  will  hear.  The  conception  of 
Jesus  as  Mediator  thus  runs  all  through  the  Acts 
from  the  verj'  beginning. 

2.  The  Pauline  Epistles,— (a)  The  First  Group 
(1  and  2  Thess.). — At  bottom  the  same  conception 
of  Christ  appears  here  as  in  the  later  Epistles. 
The  work  of  Christ  comes  out  incidentally,  but 
very  clearly :  '  For  God  appointed  us  not  unto 
wrath,  but  unto  the  obtaining  of  salvation  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together 
with  him '  (1  Th  5"'-).  St.  Paul's  whole  gospel  of 
grace  is  here  set  forth  though  in  somewhat  general 
terms — tou  cL-rrodavbpTos  irepi  TifJ-utv,  though  \VH  give 
iiw^p  in  the  margin.  These  two  prepositions  {wepl 
and  inrip)  difler  in  etymology  ( '  around '  and  '  over '), 
but  in  the  Koine  are  sometimes  used  quite  in  the 
same  resultant  sense  (Moulton,  Grammar  of  NT 
Greek,  vol.  i.,  '  Prolegomena,'  1908,  p.  105).  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  idea  that  tlie  death 
of  Christ  lies  at  the  root  of  the  obtaining  of  .salva- 
tion on  our  part,  though  St.  Paul  does  not  here 
explain  the  relation  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work 
to  our  redemption.  Another  general  phrase  appears 
in  1  Th  1'":  'Jesus,  who  delivereth  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come,'  rby  pv6ixevov  ijfias  iK,  kt\.  Here  the 
historical  Jesus  is  pictured  as  the  present  deliverer 
from  the  wrath — a  complete  deliverance  (^k).  In 
2  Th  2'''  St.  Paul  says  that  we  realize  God's  purpose 
'  through  our  gospel.'  He  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  put  mere  creed  in  the  place  of  Christ.  Already 
we  find  the  mystic  term  '  in  Christ '  (1  Th  4"").  No 
objective  work  on  the  part  of  Christ  or  man,  no 
ordinance  and  no  creed,  can  take  the  place  of  vital 
union  with  God  in  Christ,  '  in  sanctiiication  of  the 
Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth  '  (2  Th  2'^). 

(b)  The  Second  Groiip  (1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Rom.). 
— We  may  still  follow  Lightfoot's  grouping  in  spite 
of  the  doubt  about  the  date  of  Galatians.  Here 
the  material  is  very  rich.  In  1  Co  l'"  St.  Paul  sums 
up  his  idea  of  the  mediation  of  Christ :  '  But  of 
him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  made  unto  us 
wisdom  from  God,  both  righteousness  and  sanctiiica- 
tion and  redemption.'  Thus  Christ  is  shown  to  be 
the  wisdom  of  God.  St.  Paul  magnifies  '  tlie  cross 
of  Christ'  (v.").  His  message  is  '  the  word  of  the 
cross'  (v.'').  'We  preach  Clirist  crucified'  (v.-^). 
'  For  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified '  (2=).  The 
death  of  Christ  occupies  the  central  place  in  St. 
Paul's  message  about  salvation.  He  is  aware  that 
the  Jews  find  it  a  stumbling-block  and  the  Greeks 
foolishness,  but  he  claims  that  it  is  '  God's  wisdom 
in  a  mystery  '  (v.'),  little  as  the  philosophers  sup- 
posed it  to  be  true.  The  blood  of  Christ  makes  an 
appeal  for  holy  living.  He  is  our  passover  sacrifice 
(5'),  in  His  name  we  were  washed  and  justified  (6"), 
we  were  bought  with  a  price  (6-°  7-^),  and  owe  a  life 
of  holiness  to  Christ.  It  is  thus  no  mere  mechanical 
notion  with  St.  Paul,  but  a  vital  union  with  Christ 
on  the  basis  of  His  atoning  death  on  the  cross. 
Christ  died  '  for  the  sake  of  '  (Sid)  the  weak  brother, 
who  for  that  reason  deserves  consideration  (8"). 
His  death  for  man  has  glorified  humanity.  This 
intimate  bond  between  the  disciple  and  his  Lord, 
the  blood-bond,  is  set  forth  by  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  communion  in  a  far  wider  sense  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  '  mystery-religions '  and 
their  'redeemer-gods'  (1  Co  lO'"-  "*-^  11"-=").  Per- 
haps by  TTveufiaTiKdv  in  lO"-  St.  Paul  means  '  super- 
natural'  (Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  p.  134  f.),  but 
he  does  not  teach  that  the  ordinances  impart  the 
new  life  in  Christ.  They  are  symbols  of  the  work 
of  Christ  made  effective  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy 


Spirit,  not  the  means  for  procuring  the  redemptive 
grace.  Jesus  Christ,  not  baptism  and  not  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  the  Mediator.  St.  Paul  expressly 
places  baptism  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  gospel  which 
he  preached  (1'°'"),  which  he  could  not  have  done  if 
it  had  per  se  saving  efficacy  or  was  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work. 
He  interprets  the  Supper  as  symbolic,  picturing 
'the  Lord's  death  till  he  come'  (ll'°),  which  ye 
thereby  '  proclaim  '  (KaTayy^Were).  The  ordinances 
are  thus  preachers  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners 
and  of  the  new  life  in  Christ.  The  cup  proclaims 
'  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  as  St.  Paul  quotes 
from  Jesus  (v.-'),  and  is  to  be  drunk  '  in  remem- 
brance of  nie.'  The  worthy  celebration  of  the 
ordinance  consists  in  discerning  the  body  of  Christ 
(v.'-")  and  not  making  a  mere  meal  of  the  emblems. 
All  believers  are  members  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  the  Head  ( 12'-''- ).  St.  Paul's  gospel,  in  short, 
has  as  its  first  word  that  *  Christ  died  for  sins '  (15^). 
The  preposition  is  vir^p  ('over,'  'on  behalf  of). 
This  death  would  have  been  in  vain  had  He  not 
risen  from  the  dead  (v.").  But  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  guarantee  of  His  power  to  save,  so  that 
'  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  '  (v.").  So  then 
the  Christian,  the  one  in  Christ  (6  if  Xpio-TcJ),  is 
victorious  over  sin  and  death  '  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (v."). 

In  2  Cor.  St.  Paul  touches  the  very  heart  of  his 
message  about  salvation  in  Christ.  The  challenge 
of  the  Judaizing  sacramentalism  called  forth  this 
passionate  emphasis  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
redemptive  and  reconciling  work  of  Christ.  '  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  unto  us,'  irepurtrevei  to. 
Trad7]fj.aTa  tou  XpiuTov  ets  Tjp.ds  (P).  Here  we  have 
the  notion  of  example  rather  than  of  redemption. 
St.  Paul  sutt'ers  as  Jesus  did.  So  as  to  4'",  '  always 
bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  Jesus. 
His  '  sufferings  are  killing  him  as  they  killed  his 
Master'  (Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  p.  139).  See 
also  4*.  The  face  of  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  glory.  But  the  locus  classicus  is 
5u-ai^  where  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  receives 
formal  discussion.  St.  Paul  is  willing  to  be  con- 
.sidered  'beside'  himself  (v.'')  in  this  matter  (cf. 
1  Co  1^).  The  love  which  Christ  has  for  St.  Paul 
keeps  him  in  love  [amixei),  holds  him  intact  what- 
ever men  think  of  him.  Knowing  the  love  of 
Christ,  he  deliberately  interprets  (Kphw)  His  death  : 
'  One  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died,'  fin  tls  inrkp 
TrdvTuv  dir^Bavev  &pa  ol  Tracres  dir^davop  (5'*).  We 
need  not  stop  to  show  that  v-n-^p  can  be  used  where 
the  notion  of  substitution  is  present.  It  is  common 
enough  in  the  ostraca  and  papyri  of  the  Koine 
(Deissmann,  Liqht  from  the  Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr., 
1911,  p.  153).  But  see  also  Jn  11°°,  where  eU  d^dpa- 
iros  diroddvri  vir^p  roO  \aou  is  explained  by  Kal  /jlt]  d\ov 
rb  'idvoi  dirdXTiTai.  See  further  Gal  3'^,  to  be  discussed 
later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  2  Co  5^*  the  dpa 
clause,  though  parenthetical,  clearly  means  that  oi 
irdvTfs  died  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  do  not  have 
to  die  in  that  sense  again.  Jesus  therefore  died  in 
their  stead.  It  is  not  here  contended  that  this 
notion  exhavists  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  the  mystic  crucifixion 
with  Christ  (Gal  2-").  No  theory  can  set  forth  the 
wealth  of  meaning  in  the  death  of  Christ,  but  St. 
Paul  here  places  the  notion  of  substitution  to  the 
fore.  Love  prompted  this  wonderful  gift.  God 
carries  on  the  work  of  reconciliation  ((caTa\Xa7v). 
This  is  done  'through  Christ'  (2  Co  5")  and  'in 
Christ'  (v.'").  God  oilers  Christ  to  the  world  as 
supreme  proof  of  His  love  and  as  the  ground  of 
reconciliation.  It  is  all  'of  God'  (v.''),  and  He 
even  made  Christ  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we 
might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ 
(v.'").  No  sin  actually  touched  Christ,  but  He  bore 
our  sins  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin  that  we  might  go 
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free.  So  then  St.  Paul  bears  the  message  of  recon- 
ciliation to  men  as  the  ambassador  of  Clirist.  All 
that  lie  has  said  elsewhere  is  in  accord  with  this 
central  passage.  See  also  8",  where  tlie  voluntary 
poverty  of  Christ  in  place  of  His  preexistent  state 
of  riches  in  heaven  was  for  our  saKes  (5id),  tliat  we 
'  through  his  poverty  (tb  TTToixf'c.  instrumental 
case)  might  become  rich.'  Here  the  wliole  earthly 
life  of  Christ  is  brought  into  view,  and  not  merely 
His  death,  as  constituting  the  mediatorial  work 
of  the  Saviour.  Hence  9",  where  Jesus  is  the 
unspeakable  gift,  ^ttl  t^  dveKdtJjyrjTcii  avTou  dwp^^.  St. 
Paul  is  positive  about  his  conception  of  Jesus — so 
much  so  that  he  calls  the  Jesus  of  the  Judaizers 
'another  Jesus,'  aXXov 'Iijtrow,  and  that  gospel  'a 
different  gospel,'  evayy4\iov  Irepov  (11*).  Only  one 
historic  Jesus  in  the  sense  of  St.  Paul  is  possible, 
so  that  he  uses  liXXoi',  not  irepov. 

The  aim  of  Galatians  is  to  show  that  '  all  Chris- 
tianity is  contained  in  the  Cross  ;  the  Cross  is  the 
generative  principle  of  everything  Christian  in  the 
life  of  man'  (Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  p.   152). 
The  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  set  over  against 
the  legalistic  bondage  of    the    Judaizing  gospel 
which  St.  Paul  fiercely  denounces  as  not  '  another ' 
(dWo)  gospel,  but  a  'different'  {^repov)  gospel  (1'), 
in  reality  a  complete  departure  from  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  {5*).     In  P'-  St.  Paul  describes  '  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins, 
that  he  might  deliver  us  out  of  this  present  evil 
world.'     Here  we  have  inrip  in  the  text  and  r€pt 
in  the  margin  of  WH's  text  before  tui"  a/xapTiwi>. 
Justification  before  God  is  obtained  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  not  by  works  of  the  Law  (2'*).     This 
is  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  liberty  in  Christ  as 
opposed  to  the  bondage  of  the  Law  (vv.^-^-  "'•),  the 
weak  and  beggarly  rudiments  of  the  world  (4^-''^-). 
The  life  of  faith  which  St.  Paul  now  lives  in  Christ, 
'  who  loved  and  gave  himself  up  for  me '  {inrip  i/iov], 
means  that  Christ  has  charge  of  his  life,  and  St. 
Paul  is  in  a  mystic  sense  crucified  with  Christ  (2-°). 
Christ  did  an  objective  work  for  St.  Paul,  but  it 
has  become  effective  through  the  subjective  sur- 
render to  Christ,  even  identification  with  Him.    A 
notable  passage  is  3'*,  '  Christ  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us.' 
The  meaning  is  plain  enough.      He  is  speaking 
not  simply  for  Jews,  but  for  all.     The  curse  that 
came  upon  Christ  is  death.     By  Christ's  death  He 
'  brought   us   out  from  under   {iiTj-fSpaa-ev   in)   the 
curse  of    the  law.'      We   escape  spiritual   death 
because  Christ  received  in  Himself  the  curse  of  the 
law  for  sin,  though  He  Himself  had  no  sin.     The 
prepositions  give  the  same  picture.     Those  who 
rely  on  the  law  are  'under  {inri)  a  curse.'     Christ 
steps    'under'  that  curse  and   'over'   (uWp)  us. 
Thus  we  are  rescued  '  out  from   under '  (4k)  the 
curse  and  go  free.     That  is  the  inevitable  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  in  this  passage.     It  presents  clearly 
the  notion  of  substitution.     It  may  be  remarked 
that  dvrl  does  not  itself  mean  '  instead '  any  more 
than  vTT^p  does ;  that  is  a  secondary  notion  with 
both  prepositions.    In  the  Koine  it  is  quite  common 
with  iiT^p  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  older  Greek. 
In  Christ  Jesus  therefore  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
comes  upon  the  Gentiles  (3").     Christ  is  the  seed 
promised  to  Abraham  long  before  the  Law  (vv.'*""). 
Christ  is  the  schoolmaster,  while  the  Law  was 
merely  the  piedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  '  that 
we  might  he  justified  by  faith'  (v.*").     Through 
faith  in  Christ  we  become  sons  of  God  in  the  full 
sense  of  sonship  (v.'*).     The  very  incarnation  of 
Christ,  God's  Son,  '  born  of  a  woman,  born  under 
the  law,'  made  it  possible  for  Him  to  redeem  us 
from  the  Law  and  for  us  to  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  sons  and  heirs 
and  say  'Abba,  Father'  (4*-«).     Christ,  and  Christ 
alone,  set  us  free  and  called  us  for  freedom  (5'- "). 


But  liberty  is  not  licence  (v.^),  and  the  Cross  of 
Christ  is  the  glory  of  St.  Paul  (G"). 

Komans  gives  the  same  interpretation  of  the 
work  of  Christ  as  we  find  in  Galatians,  though 
with  less  passion  and  vehemence.     The  wrath  of 
God  rests  upon  both  Gentile  and  Jew  because  of 
sin,  which  consists  in  violation  of  what  conscience 
tells  one  is  right  (l'*-3'-").     The  Law  brought  a 
keener  sense  of  sin,  and  all  the  world  comes  under 
the  judgment  of  God.      The  Gentile  is  without 
excuse  (1™),   as  is  the  Jew  (2')  who  is   first  in 
privilege  and  in  penalty  (v."'-).    ."St.  Paul  expounds 
his  gospel  with  care  in  3-'"".     The  failure  of  man 
to  obtain  righteousness  made  plain  the  necessity 
for  a  revelation  of  God's  righteousness,  .and  this  is 
found  in  the  gospel  and  is  mediated  through  faith 
in  Christ  (l'^"-).     Real  righteousness  is  thus  apart 
from    Law    (3^')    and    is    purely   of    grace   (v."). 
God  'justifies'  the  sinner,  declares  him  righteous 
(SiAraiow)  '  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'  Sia  t^s  dTroXvrpuaeuis 
T^s  f'c  XpiffTi^  'Ii}<Tou  {v.'*).     The  repetition  of  the 
article  removes  all  ground  for  speculation  as  to  St. 
Paul's  meaning.    Christ  is  thus  the  Redeemer,  the 
Agent  through  whom  {did)  redemption  is  secured, 
and  it  is  a  free  gift  on  God's  part,  provided  the 
sinner  exercises  faith  in  Christ,  Sid  Trlarem  (v.^). 
More  exactly  St.  Paul  explains  how  this  redemp- 
tion is  made  possible  in  Christ,  that  we  may  obtain 
the  righteousness  of  God  (v.^S),   '  that  he  might 
himself  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath 
faith  in  Jesus.'     On  man's  part  God  requires  faith 
(trust),  which  involves  repentance  from  sin.     This 
we  can  understand  as  proper.    But  what  abo>it  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  ground  for  this  free  offer  of 
mercy  on  God's  part?     Here  we  touch  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  God's  love  and  elective  grace  ( 1 F^-^"). 
It  is  all  '  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  utito  him  ' 
(^J,  Sm,  fis).     But  St.   Paul  boldly  puts  forth  the 
death  of  Christ  as  God's  own  solution  of  the  jiroh- 
lera  :    '  whom  God  set  forth,  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith,  in  his  blood '  (3^).    The  middle  voice 
(irpo^ffero)  accents  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter. 
The  word  IXauTripiov,  as  Deissmann  has  conclusively 
shown  from  the  inscriptions  {Bible  Studies,  Eng. 
tr.,  1901,  pp.  124-135),  means  'propitiatory  sacri- 
fice,' neuter  adjective  as  substantive,  and  is  not 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  cover '  for  the  mercj'-scat. 
He  brands  the  old  view  as  '  one  of  the  most  popular, 
most  pregnant  with  results,  and  most  baneful '  of 
all  exegetical  errors  (p.  124).     The  phrase  iv  ti} 
aiiToO  ai/j.ari  makes  the  meaning  clear  also.     It  is  a 
propitiation  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  '  to  show  his 
[God's]  righteousness '  (3^).     As  to  horv  the  death 
of  Christ  met  the  requirements  of  God's  righteous- 
ness St.  Paul  gives  us  no  light.     We  must  let  it  go 
at  that,  save  that  we  see  the  greatest  love  in  it,  in 
that  Christ  died  for  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
(5^"*).     Indeed,  while  we  were  yet  enemies  to  God 
(v.").  He  showed  His  love  to  us  by  not  sparing  His 
own  Son  (8^-),  so  that  'we  were  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  death  of  his  Son'  (5'").     The  point 
here  is,  not  that  God   needed   to  be  reconciled, 
though  He  had  to  remain  just  when  justifying  (3-'"), 
but  that  we  were  reconciled  to  God.    Certainly  we 
can  understand  to  some  extent  the  power  of  the 
appeal  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  us  while  we  were 
ungodly  sinners,  enemies  of  God.     There  is  far 
more  in  the  great  mystery  of  Christ's  death  than 
this,  but  we  can  at  least  grasp  something  of  that 
love  for  sinners  that  allowed  the  sinless  Chri.st  to 
be  regarded  as  sin,  and  die  for  sinners,  that  they 
might  become  righteous  in  Christ  (2  Co  5"').     The 
great  passage  in  Bom.  (3""")  stands  beside  that  in 
2  Cor.  (5""-'),  and  they  concur.    The  rest  of  Romans 
confirms  this  view.    In  4^  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  associated  with  His  death.    If  He  had  not  risen, 
the  Death  would  have  been  in  vain.     We  enjoy 
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'  peace  with  God  through  (5id)  Jesus  Christ,  thiou)j;h 
whom  (5i'ou)  we  have  had  our  access  {Trpo(Ta.yuyy)v, 
'  introduction')  by  faith  into  this  j,'race'  (Ito  . ')"•). 
Tlie  reconciliation  is  accomplished  through  Christ 
(v.").  We  shall  obtain  linal  salvation  because 
Christ  ever  lives  (v.'").  In  some  sense  parallel 
with  the  relation  of  Adam  to  the  race,  Christ 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  who  are  redeemed,  as  the 
channel  of  life  and  grace  (vv. '--').  Christ  mediates 
to  the  believer  more  {{race  than  Adam  did  sin  and 
death  (v.-").  But  this  wealth  of  grace  brings 
obligation  to  holy  living,  not  to  licence  (6'  7"). 
St.  Paul  uses  the  figures  of  death  to  sin  as  sym- 
bolized by  baptism,  the  new  slavery  to  God,  and 
marriage  to  Christ,  to  illustrate  the  permanence  of 
the  bond  with  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  set  St.  Paul 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  Law  (1^  8'). 
God  sending  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh 
condemned  man's  sin  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus  (8^). 
The  absence  of  tlie  article  before  iv  t-q  o-apKl  makes 
this  interpretation  probable.  Christ  is  not  merely 
the  Mediator  and  Kedeemer,  but  He  dwells  in.  the 
Christian  (v.'°).  We  are  in  Christ  and  Christ  is 
in  us.  We  are  joint-heirs  with  Christ  (v.")  and 
destined  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  First-born  among  many  brethren  (v.^). 
More  than  that,  Jesus  is  now  the  champion  of  the 
elect  and  makes  intercession  for  us  at  God's  right 
hand  (v.^*).  St.  Paul  defies  the  universe  to  lay  a 
charge  against  the  elect,  rescued  by  the  death 
of  Christ  and  preserved  by  His  unchanging  love 
(vv. 23-39),  jt  is  God's  plan,  and  He  declares  us 
righteous,  St.  Paul  seems  to  call  Christ  God  in  9^ 
Christ  died  and  came  to  life  again  that  He  might 
be  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living  (14').  So 
St.  Paul  interprets  in  Romans  the  mystery  of  the 
ages  (16-'). 

(c)  The  Third  Group  (Phil.,  Philem.,  Col.,  Eph.;. 
— We  shall  treat  these  Epistles  in  this  order, 
though  the  position  of  Philippians  is  disputed. 
These  are  the  Epistles  of  the  first  Roman  im- 
prisonment. The  standpoint  of  Phil,  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  Gal.  and  Romans. 
St.  Paul  here  emphasizes  his  notion  of  life  with 
Christ  (1'').  The  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ 
are  treated  as  the  supreme  example  of  humility 
(2^'%  Christ  in  His  pre-incarnate  state  left  a  place 
on  an  equality  with  God  for  the  lowliest  rank 
among  men  and  for  the  shameful  death  of  the 
Cross.  All  this  brought  its  consequent  exaltation 
(vv.'""),  and  thus  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  uses 
the  language  of  the  mystic  to  express  his  passionate 
devotion  to  Christ  and  his  purpose  to  realize  all 
that  Christ  has  in  store  for  him  (3'''^),  '  that  I  may 
know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  becoming  con- 
formed unto  his  death'  (v.'").  The  very  difficulty 
of  his  language  shows  the  wealth  of  meaning  in 
his  conception  of  his  personal  relation  to  Christ. 
Jesus  was  Mediator,  but  in  no  artificial  way ; 
rather  He  had  gripped  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's 
nature.  Christ  had  become  the  passion  of  his  life 
{(f  Si,  v. '3).  Christ  is  the  great  reality  of  life 
to  him,  TrdvTa  iax^<^  if  Tt^t  ivowafxoiivTi  fie,  Christ 
brings  all  good  (4"). 

There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  Philem.  on  the 
subject,  though  St.  Paul  urges  Philemon  to  receive 
the  converted  runaway  slave  as  a  '  brother  beloved ' 
'in  the  Lord'  (v.'^).  Thus  Christ  sets  free  the 
slaves  of  the  world. 

In  Col.  and  Eph.  St.  Paul  combats  the  heresies 
of  incipient  Gnosticism  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  the 
current  'mystery-religions.'  The  horizon  is  wider 
than  the  Roman  Empire  or  even  the  earth  itself. 
The  whole  range  of  the  universe  of  spirit  and 
matter  comes  into  view,  so  far  as  the  Ancients 
conceived  it  (t4  TrdxTa).     Already  in  Ro  8""--  '  the 


whole  creation '  is  represented  as  being  in  some 
sense  invcdved  in  sin  and  redemption.  Tlie  (Jnostic 
philosophy  posited  matter  as  essentially  evil,  and 
exnlained  the  Creation  by  the  existence  of  sub- 
ordinate a'oiis  who  came  in  between  God  anil 
matter.  Christ  was  conceived  as  one  of  these 
seons.  Thus  the  Persim  of  Christ  is  forced  to  the 
front,  and  St.  Paul  interprets  Christ  in  relation  to 
the  universe.  He  places  Him  on  a  par  with  God 
in  nature  (Col  l"),  and  treats  Christ  as  the  Agent 
and  Con.server  of  the  material  universe  (vv.">""). 
Thus  he  answers  the  degrading;  view  of  the  Gnostics. 
Resides,  Christ  is  also  the  Head  of  the  spiritual 
universe  (vv.'*-^'), '  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence'  (v."*).  As  Creator  and  Head  of 
all  things,  as  the  fullness  of  God  (v.'"  2"),  Christ  is 
able  to  reconcile  unto  God  all  things,  Kal  dt'  avroO 
dvoKaraWd^at  rd  wdvTa  eUavrdv  (1-**).  This  peace  of 
the  universe  is  made  possible  by  the  blood  of  His 
Cross  (1-°).  Here  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
is  lifted  to  the  highest  possiWe  plane  (cf.  1  Co 
jg24-:8  fQf  j^jj  adumbration  of  this  conception).  The 
triumph  of  the  Cross  is  emphasized  further  in 
Col  2'"-.  The  Docetic  Gnostics  denied  the  real 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  so  St.  Paul  mentions 
'blood'  and  'bodily.'  The  Cerinthian  Gnostics 
separated  the  Christ  from  Jesus,  and  so  St.  Paul 
identities  them  as  one  'Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  '  (v."). 
It  is  essential  for  the  Christian  to  hold  fast  the 
Head  (v.'").  The  ififiarevu  of  v."  is  now  known  to 
be  used,  in  an  inscription  in  the  sanctuary  of  Claros, 
of  the  initiate  '  entering  in  '  (cf.  The  Independent, 
1913,  p.  376).  Some  of  these  initiates  in  the 
mj'stery-religions  had  apparently  dethroned  Christ 
from  His  place  as  Head.  Christ  did  not  do  all  His 
mediatorial  work  on  the  Cross.  He  will  keep  it 
up,  as  we  have  seen  (1  Co  15^"-),  till  the  last  enemy 
is  put  under  His  feet,  when  He  shall  deliver  up  the 
kingdom  unto  the  Father  (v.").  Now  He  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  our  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  and  is  doubly  safe  (Col  3'"^).  St. 
Paul  is  bold  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ  (4^), 
who  is  the  mystery  of  God  (2-).  In  Eph  P  every 
spiritual  blessing  is  '  in  Christ.'  God  chose  us  '  in 
him '  (v.'').  We  become  sons  '  through  Jesus  Christ ' 
(v.^).  He  bestowed  His  grace  '  in  the  Beloved ' 
(v.*).  'We  have  our  redemption  through  his 
blood'  (v.').  God  purposed  His  will  'in  him'  (v.»), 
'to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ'  (v.'"),  'in  whom 
also  we  were  made  a  heritage'  (v."),  '  in  whom  ye 
also  .  .  .  were  sealed'  (v.").  Christ  is  Head  of 
the  Church,  which  is  His  body  (v.--;  cf.  Col  1'*). 
This  mystic  body  of  Christ  includes  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  who  have  been  made  one  in  Christ  and  are 
drawn  together  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  being  thus  broken  down  and  both 
being  united  to  God  and  to  each  other  (Eph  2""). 
This  'one  new  man'  is  the  household  of  God, 
the  holy  temple  of  the  Lord  (vv. ''"-'').  Thus  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  shown  (3")  'according  to  the 
eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.'  Christ  is  not  a  mere  official  Mediator. 
He  is  the  vital  Head  of  the  living  body  which  is 
growing  up  to  the  fullness  of  Christ  (4""'").  Christ 
loved  His  body,  the  Church  (the  Kingdom),  and 
gave  Himself  up  for  it  that  in  the  end  it  might  be 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  holy  and  blameless  (5^"^). 
This  mystery  is  great  (v. 3-)  in  regard  to  Christ  and 
the  Church.  It  is  the  whole  mystery  of  redemp- 
tive love. 

(rf)  The  Fourth  Group  (1  Tim.,  Tit.,  2  Tim.).— 
The  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion  may  be  accepted  as  genuine,  do  not  contain 
anything  essentially  new  on  this  theme.  In  1  Ti  1" 
we  read  that  '  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.'  In  2"-  we  have  the  famous  passage, 
'one  mediator  also  between  God  and  men,  himself 
man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
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all.'  Here  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  accented  in 
His  mediatorial  work,  and  the  word  /xetriTTis  is 
applied  directly  to  Jesus.  But  His  atoning  death 
as  '  ransom  for  all,'  di/TiXvrpov  inrip  irivruv,  is  em- 
phasized (note  both  ivrl  and  itirip,  to  make  plain 
the  substitutionary  character  of  Christ's  death  ; 
cf.  Xtrrpo;'  avrl  iroXXii'  in  Mt  20'-*).  In  Tit  2'*  the 
voluntar3^  giving  of  Christ  is  presented  to  redeem 
us  and  purify  for  Himself  a  fieople  of  His  own. 
The  reference  is  to  His  death.  In  Tit  "i*"-  tlie 
I'auline  teachin<i  of  salvation  by  mercy  and  faith, 
not  by  works,  appears,  '  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.' 

3.  Epistle  of  James. — There  is  nothing  in  this 
book  specitically  on  the  subject,  though  the  media- 
torial work  of  Christ  is  assumed  and  implied  in 
several  passages.  In  1'  James  terms  himself  '  a 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' ;  here 
the  word  /cupios  is  to  be  noted  and  also  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  placed  on  a  level  with  God  in  what  may 
jiii-silily  be  the  earliest  document  in  the  NT.  Still 
stronger  is  2' :  '  Hold  not  the  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus,  the  glory' ;  if  we  accept  the  interpretation 
of  Mayor  and  several  other  commentators,  Christ 
is  here  the  object  of  faith  and  so  of  worship,  and  r^s 
56tJ)s  is  in  descriptive  apposition.  '  The  honourable 
(Ka.\6v)  name  which  is  called  upon  you  '  refers  to 
Christ.  There  may  be  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  in  5*,  though  this  is  not  certain  ;  but  the 
Second  Coming  is  presented  in  v.'.  'The  Judge 
standeth  before  the  doors  '  (v.').  Though  the  stress 
in  the  Epistle  is  on  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity, 
one  notes  the  same  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ 
and  His  work  at  the  basis  of  it  all.  The  new  birth 
is  mentioned  in  1'*"-'. 

4.  Jude. — There  is  a  positive  note  in  Jude's 
Epistle,  as  the  writer  describes  '  Our  only  Master 
and  Lord  {tov  p.bvov  Scinrbr-qv  Kal  Kvpiov  -qfiwif),  Jesus 
Christ' (v.'').  Cf.  v.*,  'the  faith  which  was  once 
for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints,'  clearly  having 
Jesus  as  'only  Master  and  Lord.'  See  also  'our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ'  in  v."  ;  '  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life '  (v.='),  where  '  eternal 
life '  is  posited  in  '  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  In  v.^*"-  we  are  plainly  told  that  we  can 
be  set  before  the  presence  of  God's  glory  '  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

5.  Epistles  of  Peter.— The  genuineness  of  these 
Epistles  cannot  here  be  discussed,  nor  their  '  Paul- 
ine '  features.  They  certainly  give  the  same  view 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
writings.  This  conception  of  Christ's  sacrificial 
death  meets  us  in  1  P  l",  '  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ'  (cf.  Ex  24).  The  new  birth  comes 
to  pass  '  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead'  (1  P  P).  The  readers  of  the  Epistle 
receive  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  'through  Jesus  Christ'  (I').  'The 
sufterings  of  Christ'  were  prophesied  beforehand 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (v.").  Redemption  is  not 
with  gold,  '  but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  Iamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood 
of  Christ'  (v.'*).  Here  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chs.  9  and  10)  is  approached. 
Christ  is  the  Living  Stone  through  whom  the  living 
stones  in  the  spiritual  house  '  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God '  ( 1  P  2''),  a  clear  picture 
of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  (cf.  Mt  16'*).  In 
2^'  we  are  told  expressly  that  '  Christ  also  suffered 
for  you  (lirip  v/iwv},  leaving  you  an  example  (uttoXi/u- 
iravui'  inroypap.ij.di'),  that  you  should  follow  his  steps,' 
where  the  death  of  Christ  is  given  as  an  example 
for  us  in  suftering.  But  that  this  is  not  the  sole 
idea  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  we  need  only 
recall  (!'*'■),  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
in  2-'"''',  where  we  read  that  Jesus  '  did  no  sin  '  and 
'  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the 
tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live 


unto  righteousness ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed.'  There  is  an  evident  reference  to  Is  53, 
and  the  substitutionary  character  of  the  death  of 
Christ  for  sins  is  clear  enough.  St.  Peter's  own 
interpretation  of  liraOei'  inrip  iinCiv  is  thus  quite 
pertinent.  Hence  it  is  plain  what  is  meant  in  3"  : 
'  Because  Christ  also  died  (oTr^Oai-ei',  WH,  but  some 
MSS  (waBev)  for  {ircpl)  sins  once  for  all  {d-Trai),  the 
righteous  for  {uirip)  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might 
bring  you  [or  us,  v/xas  or  Tj/ias)  unto  God.'  This 
significant  passage  pictures  Christ  as  both  Sacrifice 
and  Priest  (cf.  Hebrews).  In  3-'  baptism  is  given 
a  symbolic  interpretation  '  through  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  v."  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Christ  continues,  '  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  having  gone  into  heaven.'  Christ  sutl'ered  in 
the  flesh  (S'S  4').  Through  Jesus  Christ  God  is  to 
be  glorified  in  all  things  (4").  We  are  to  rejoice  if 
we  become  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  only  we 
must  be  innocent  of  wrong  and  suffer  as  Christians 
(yisff.)  This  imitation  of  Christ  in  suffering  is 
ennobled  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  has  bought  us  by 
His  own  precious  blood  (cf.  I"'-  5'°).  St.  Peter 
calls  himself  a  witness  of  the  sufl'erings  of  Christ 
and  a  partaker  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  (5'). 

In  2  P  1'  the  Greek  text  toO  9fou  i)iiui'  Kal  cuittj- 
pos  ^lyjffoO  XpiaToO  (cf.  f  :  rod  KvpioO  T}fiC}v  Kal  (Tuttj- 
pos 'IrjffoO  XpiaroC)  calls  for  the  translation,  'Our 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  Tiius  the  deity 
and  redemptive  work  of  Christ  are  presented.  Cf. 
also  '  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '(1"), 
'  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
(v.'").  In  2'  the  heretics  are  described  as  '  denying 
even  the  Master  that  bought  them.'  In  3^  Jesus 
is  described  again  as  '  the  Lord  and  Saviour.'  The 
Lord  Jesug  is  to  return  for  His  people  (ch.  3). 

6.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — The  mediatorial 
work  of  Jesus  is  the  distinctive  note  in  this  wonder- 
ful book.  Everything  turns  on  the  peculiar  quali- 
fications of  Christ  in  His  humanity  and  deity  to 
fulfil  His  mission  as  Redeemer  from  sin.  The  Jews 
had  challenged  the  worth  of  Christianity  in  com- 
parison with  Judaism.  They  claimed  the  superi- 
ority of  Judaism  in  the  revelation  in  the  OT,  in  the 
fact  that  this  revelation  was  mediated  through 
angels,  in  the  greatness  of  Moses,  in  the  glory  of 
the  Aaronic  priesthood,  in  the  promises  to  Israel. 
It  was  an  impressive  plea,  and  Christianity  was 
made  to  appear  barren  beside  the  richness  of  ritual 
and  worship  present  in  Judaism.  The  reply  is 
a  striking  apologetic  for  Christianity  as  in  all 
points  superior  to  Judaism  by  showing  that  in  each 
of  these  points  the  former  has  the  advantage.  The 
revelation  in  Christianity  comes  through  the  Son 
of  God  as  compared  with  the  OT  prophets  (1'"'); 
Christianity  is  mediated  through  the  Son  of  God, 
who  is  superior  to  angels  both  in  His  Divine  nature 
as  God's  Son  (l*-2'')  and  in  His  human  nature  as  the 
Son  of  man  (2'"") ;  Jesus  is  superior  to  Moses  since 
He  is  God's  Son  over  God's  house,  not  a  servant  in 
the  house  (3'-4'^) ;  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is 
superior  to  that  in  Judaism  (4"-12^)  since  Jesus 
Himself  is  a  better  High  Priest  than  Aaron 
(4i4_ij28) .  jjg  ig  ti^e  minister  of  a  far  better  covenant 
(8''") ;  He  now  ministers  in  a  better  sanctuary 
(9*"")  ;  He  otters  a  better  sacrifice  which  is  His  own 
blood  (9"-10'*),  and  His  work  rests  on  better 
promises  (10"'-12').  The  argument  is  masterful 
and  complete,  and  furnishes  the  richest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  work  of  Christ  in  existence.  It  is  a 
complement  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  its 
emphasis  (4"-12')  on  the  priestly  work  of  Jesus. 
But  for  Hebrews  we  should  have  only  glimpses  of 
this  aspect  of  Christ's  mission.  The  wealth  of 
material  in  the  Epistle  renders  extended  comments 
on  important  passages  im])ossible.  In  the  very 
first  section  (1''^)  we  see  the  nature  of  Christ  s 
Person  as  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory  and  the 
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very  image  of  His  substance.  His  work  is  described 
as  universal  in  the  cosmic  relation  (creation)  and 
maintenance  of  the  universe  (cf.  Col  I'™) ;  but  He 
is  described  at  once  as  the  Priest  who  made  puri- 
fication of  sins  and  as  He  Wlio  sits  on  the  right  hand 
of  tlie  Majesty  on  high  as  the  Mediator  between  (Jod 
and  man.  Jesus — and  tlie  writer  loves  the  human 
name — is  qualified  for  His  work  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  is  thus  superior  to  angels  (l*  2')  by  the  high 
inheritance  as  Son.  But  Ills  humanity  likewise 
equips  Jesus  for  His  task.  He  is  the  representative 
man  (2''"),  fulfilling  man's  highest  destiny  '  because 
of  the  suffering  of  death,'  which  He  tasted  '  for 
every  man '  (v.').  The  Incarnation  perfected  the 
human  experience  of  Jesus  through  sufferings  (v.'°) 
and  made  Him  a  sympathetic  High  Priest  as  He 
makes  propitiation  (IXiffxeo-flai)  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  equipped  by  suffering  and  temptation  to 
succour  the  temptea  (v.'*).  Our  Mediator  thus  has 
power  with  the  Father  as  His  Son  and  commands 
our  sympathy  and  confidence  as  our  Elder  Brother 
(v.'"-).  Jesus  is  '  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of 
our  confession'  (3').  The  double  nature  of  Jesus 
as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  makes  a  powerful 
appeal  to  Christians  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  for  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need  (4"''*). 
Jesus,  like  Aaron,  has  both  human  sympathy  and 
Divine  appointment  (5'"').  By  His  obedience  and 
suffering  He  became  the  Author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion (v.*'-).  But  Jesus  is  far  superior  to  Aaron  in 
that  He  is  like  Melchizedek  (S'"  7^).  He  has  His 
priesthood  unchangeable  (7^"),  '  wherefore  also  he 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw 
near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them  '  (v.^").  Being  free 
from  sin  He  is  the  kind  of  Priest  that  sinners  need 
(yy  26-28^  He  is  '  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant ' 
(8^)  in  that  tliis  covenant  is  one  of  grace  in  the 
heart  and  not  mere  ineffective  form.  So  He  is  the 
'  mediator  of  a  new  covenant '  (9'^).  His  sanctuary 
is  heaven  itself,  '  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle'  (9"),  into  which  He  entered  once  for 
all,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  (v.'^).  He 
is  both  Sacrifice  and  High  Priest  (cf.  W.  P.  DuBose, 
High  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice,  1908).  His  ottering 
is  His  own  blood,  that  of  the  God-man,  which  was 
voluntary  and  so  with  moral  value  in  the  realm  of 
spirit  (v.'*'-).  This  offering  was  made  once  for  all 
(fij-al,  v.**)  and  really  accomplishes  cleansing  from 
sin  (lO'-'").  He  will  come  a  second  time  for  salva- 
tion alone  (9^).  The  blood  of  Jesus  has  given  us 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holy  place  (lO'*"-)-  There 
is  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin  if  we  reject  this  (v.^*). 
The  heroes  of  faith  hold  on  to  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  which  has  come  true  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
is  Himself  the  best  example  of  faith,  the  Author 
and  Perfecter  of  our  faith  (11^-12^).  Once  more 
the  writer  speaks  of  '  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a  new 
covenant '  ( I2^'').  Christians  should  be  loyal  to 
Christ.  He  has  not  changed  (13*).  He  suflered 
without  the  gate  that  He  might  sanctify  His  own 
people  through  His  own  blood,  and,  if  need  be,  we 
should  be  willing  to  leave  the  camp  of  Judaism 
and  take  our  stand  with  Jesus,  bearing  His  re- 
proach (v.'^).  God  brought  from  the  dead  '  the 
great  shepherd  of  the  sheep  with  the  blood  of  an 
eternal  covenant,  even  our  Lord  Jesus'  (v.'"'). 

7.  The  Johannine  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse.— We  can  see  clear  teaching  about  the  media- 
tion of  Christ  in  1  John  :  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  his 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin'  (1').  Here  we  have 
the  picture  of  the  continuous  sacrificial  efficacy 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  (cf.  Hebrews).  '  And  if  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  (irapaKXriTov)  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous'  (2').  He  pleads 
our  cause  with  the  Father  (cf.  Ro  8^).  '  And  he  is 
the  propitiation  {IXaai^d^)  for  (irepi)  our  sins ;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world ' 


(2').  Here  the  universal  aspect  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  presented.  St.  John  opposes  the  Cer- 
inthian  Gnostics  who  distinguished  between  Jesus 
and  Christ  (2'"  ;  cf.  5'- '),  and  shows  that  confession 
of  the  Son  brings  knowledge  of  the  Father  (2**). 
He  presents  also  the  purifying  power  of  hope  in 
Christ  (3^).  The  Son  of  God  destroys  the  work  of 
the  devil,  who  sins  from  the  beginning  (v."').  God 
showed  His  love  for  us  by  sending  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world  as  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins  (4"'-).  The  Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  (v.'*).  God  abides  in  the 
man  who  confesses  the  Son  (v.").  The  water  and 
the  blood  bear  witness  to  Jesus  and  His  work  (5"-*), 
meaning  probably  the  baptism  and  the  blood.  The 
baptism  symbolizes  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  for  our  sins.  By  the  Son  of  God  we  come 
to  know  the  true  God  and  eternal  life  (v.'°).  Con- 
fession of  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  as  opposed  to 
the  Docetic  Gnostics  is  absolutely  essential  (4-'-, 
2  Jn'). 

The  Apocalypse  gives  a  powerful  picture  of  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  He  '  loosed  us  from 
our  sins  by  his  blood '  (Rev  1').  He  will  come 
again  for  judgment  of  the  wicked  (v.')  and  for  the 
blessing  of  the  redeemed  (22™).  He  was  dead  and 
is  now  alive  for  evermore,  with  the  keys  of  death 
and  Hades  (!'"■).  Christ  is  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  the  Root  of  David,  victorious  and  able  to 
open  the  seals  of  the  book,  because  He  is  also  as  a 
Lamb  standing,  as  though  He  had  been  slain  (5°''). 
Here  the  power  of  Christ  is  lodged  in  His  atoning 
death.  With  His  blood  He  purchased  men  of 
every  land  and  nation  (v."-),  who  worship  Jesus 
as  God.  Those  arrayed  in  white  robes  in  heaven 
have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (7'"'). 
Thus,  as  in  Hebrews,  Jesus  is  both  Sacrifice  and 
Priest.  The  Lamb  is  the  Shepherd  to  guide  unto 
fountains  of  water  of  life  (7").  The  Lord  was 
crucified  in  spiritual  Sodom  and  Egypt  ( 1 1").  Christ 
is  Conqueror  at  last,  for  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
is  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ  (v.").  Because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  (12'<"-)-  The  Lamb  that  has 
been  slain  has  a  book  of  life  written  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (13*).  The  victors  sing  the 
song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  (15^'-).  The  Lamb 
shall  overcome,  for  He  is  Lord  of  lords  and  King 
of  kings  (17").  The  Lamb  will  have  His  marriage 
supper,  and  the  Bride  is  the  company  of  those 
redeemed  by  His  blood  (19'^-  21i"-).  As  Victor  His 
garments  are  sprinkled  with  (or  dipped  in)  the 
blood  of  Hisenemies  (19").  In  the  New  Jerusalem 
the  Lord  God  the  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  (21*^).  |The  Lamb  is  the  lamp,  and  only  those 
are  there  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life  (21=^  -').  Jesus  is  the  Root  and  Off- 
spring of  David,  the  bright  and  morning  Star  (22'^). 
He  otters  the  water  of  life  freely  to  all  who  will 
drink  (v."). 

See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Priest,  Propitia- 
tion, Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Redemption, 
Sacrifice,  Salvation,  Saviour. 

LrrKRATCRK. — See  books  on  NT  Theology  bv  W.  F.  Adeney 
(1894),  W.  Beyschlag  (Eng.  tr.,  1895),  J.  Bovon  (21902-05), 
D.  F.  Estes  (1900),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (21911),  G.  B.  Stevens 
(1899),  B.  Weiss  (Eng.  tr.,  1882-83) ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Paul's 
Conception  of  Christianity,  1894,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ, 
1876 ;  D.  Somerville,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  1897 ; 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  llysterp-Religions,  1913; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Teachinq  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present 
Day,  1913  :  W.  P.  DuBose,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Paul, 
1907 ;  works  on  the  Atonement  bv  J.  M.  Campbell  (1907), 
R.  W.  Dale  C187S),  J.  Denney  (1903),  J.  Stalker  (1908); 
works  on  Hebrews  bv  A.  B.  Bruce  (1899),  F.  Delitzsch  (Eng. 
tr.,  1868-70),  M.  Dods  (^GT"  iv.  [1910]),  W.  P.  DaBose  (High 
Priesthood  and  Sacri/ice,  1908),  G.  Milliean  (1899),  A.  Nairne 
(TAe  Epistle  of  Priesthood,  1913),  B.  F.  Westcott  (1SS9). 
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MEEKNESS.  —  Meekness  was  hallowed  as  a 
Christian  virtue  by  the  beatitude  of  Mt  5',  thouKli 
it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord's  use  of  the 
phrase  '  the  meek '  implied  the  semi-technical  con- 
notation of  the  OT,  where  they  are  the  godly 
remnant,  often  oppressed  and  nearly  always  obscure, 
in  opposition  to  '  the  rich,'  the  men  of  violence  and 
pride,  who  dominated  the  society  of  Israel  in  the 
ages  of  warfare,  defensive  and  oli'ensive.  Christ's 
own  character  (Mt  ll'*)  was  the  immortal  witness 
of  His  sympathy  with  the  saint,  who  was  down- 
trodden, misunderstood,  and  persecuted,  and  who 
endured  contradiction  with  courage  and  patience. 
'  Christ  Himself  is  the  Christian  law,'  and  His 
moral  pre-eminence  was  the  ground  of  His  claim 
to  human  obedience  ;  but  in  calling  upon  the  race 
to  take  His  yoke.  He  speaks  as  One  '  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,'  i.e.  as  One  who  had  Himself 
mastered  self-will,  especially  in  the  form  of  '  the 
restless  desire  for  distinction  and  eminence,'  and 
had  subordinated  His  nature  to  the  love  which 
seeketh  not  its  own,  but  the  things  of  others  (cf. 
J.  R.  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo",  1813,  ch.  xv.).  Thus, 
the  meekness  which  He  blessed  and  taught  by  His 
own  conduct  was  the  self-conquest  which  rendered 
Him  indifferent  to  the  glamour  of  external  condi- 
tions such  as  wealth,  ease,  fame,  and  sovereignty, 
by  which  even  the  greatest  minds  have  been 
dazzled  ;  and  further,  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  resentment,  hatred,  and  pride,  which  is  often 
the  product  of  contumely,  pain,  unjust  suffering, 
and  obscurity.  For  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  slavery  in  the  Christian  economy  of  life, 
see  art.  Slave,  Slavery. 

In  apostolic  literature  the  word  'meekness' 
{TpaiTTis,  also  found  in  the  form  irpatynji  or  Trpq.&rris, 
and  vpavwaBeia,  only  in  1  Ti  6"  and  Ign.  ad 
Trail,  viii.  1)  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  St.  Paul 
uses  it  eight  times  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  about 
a  dozen.  In  1  Co  4^'  it  is  linked  with  '  love,'  and 
indicates  the  forgiving  spirit  which  has  abandoned 
stern  measures ;  in  2  Co  10^  with  ^Trtei/ceio,  and  is 
used  of  Christ  in  a  memorable  phrase ;  in  Gal  5^ 
it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  in  6'  is 
applied  to  the  kindly  treatment  of  an  offender ; 
in  Eph  4^  the  context  suggests  the  gentleness  of 
patience  (cf.  Col  3'^  2  Ti  2»,  and  Tit  3%  In  Ja  1-' 
it  refers  to  the  attitude  of  humble  receptivity,  and 
in  3'^  is  a  quality  of  Christian  'wisdom.'  In  1  P 
3'°  it  is  united  with  <p6^os  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  calumny  with  which  the  opponents  of  Christi- 
anity pursued  the  believer. 

In  1  Clem.  xxi.  7  and  xxx.  8  we  find  it  allied 
with  iin.(iK€ia  (cf.  Diog.  vii.  4),  and  in  Ixi.  2  with 
eiprii'-q ;  in  Ep.  Barn.  XX.  2  it  stands  side  by  side 
with  inro/j.ovrj  (cf.  Did.  V.  2).  In  Ign.  ad  Trail,  iii. 
2  it  is  described  as  '  the  power  of  the  bishop,'  and 
later  on,  in  iv.  2,  as  the  weapon  which  is  to  destroy 
the  ruler  of  this  world  (cf.  ad  Polyc.  ii.  1  and  vi.  2). 
Hernias  (Mand.  v.  ii.  6)  links  it  with  yiaxrxia.  (cf. 
1  P  3^  and  1  Clem.  xiii.  4,  where  the  corresponding 
adjectives  are  used,  the  former  being  defined  by 
Bengel  as  inansuetus,  '  one  who  does  not  cause  dis- 
turbance,' the  latter  as  tranquillus,  '  one  who  bears 
calmly  the  disturbances  of  others')  and  (ii.  XU. 
iii.  1)  with  Tr/fl-ris. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  ideas  of  patience 
under  injury,  the  forgiving  spirit,  peaceableness  of 
disposition  and  life,  and  gentleness  toward  the 
erring  enter  into  the  use  of  the  word  in  apostolic 
and  sub-apostolic  literature. 

R.  Martin  Pope. 

MELCHIZEDEK.  — The  original  meaning  was 
probably  '  My  king  is  Zedek ' ;  but  the  name  is  in- 
terpreted ideally  in  He  7°,  where  it  is  t,^ken  to 
mean  '  king  of  righteousness,'  and  at  the  same 
time,  because  of  Melchizedek's  rule  over  Salem  ( = 
'peace'),  'king  of  peace.'    Thus  the  personal  and 


the  official  titles  point  to  the  actual  character  ol 
the  man.  The  typical  hero,  hrst  righteous  and 
therefore  self-governed  and  blessed  with  the  tian- 
quillizing  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God, 
ajipears  to  the  writer  as  an  anticipation  of  Him  in 
whom  alone  righteousness  and  peace  are  completely 
realized  both  in  His  own  person  and  life  and  in  His 
gifts  to  men.  Thereupon  the  writer  proceeds  to 
develop  the  comparison  in  the  interest  of  his  con- 
ception of  tlio  supreme  and  permanent  priesthood 
of  .Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  original  source  of  the  story  is  Gn  H'"'-"', 
of  which  the  literary  history  is  still  uncertain.  It 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  any  of  the  principal  docu- 
ments, though  the  chapter  as  a  whole  has  a  few 
affinities  with  P.  At  present  the  only  safe  con- 
clusion is  that  it  comes  from  an  independent 
source,  of  which  the  special  characteristics  cannot 
yet  be  determined.  Nor  is  there  any  real  evidence 
of  a  lack  of  historicity.  The  combination  of  kingly 
and  priestly  offices  in  one  person,  who  was  invested 
with  a  sacred  character  as  a  descendant  of  a  deity, 
was  a  not  unusual  feature  of  government  in  the 
primitive  ages  (see  J.  G.  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the 
Early  History  of  the  Kingship,  1905,  p.  29  ff.),  and 
may  well  have  prevailed  among  the  Canaanite 
tribes.  Yet  the  writer  of  Hebrews  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  witness  to  the  historicity  of  the  narra- 
tive, or  as  concerning  himself  with  such  a  question. 
He  treats  Melchizedek  ideally  rather  than  histori- 
cally, and  interprets  the  picture  preserved  in 
Genesis  without  committing  himself  to  any  opinion 
as  to  its  literal  or  biographical  accuracy.  His 
object  is  not  to  confirm  nor  to  question  the  narra- 
tive, but  to  work  out  a  conception  of  priesthood 
which  he  found  in  the  priestly  archives  of  his 
nation  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  makes  at  least  as  much 
use  of  the  silences  of  Scripture  as  of  the  assertions. 
Accordingly,  B.  F.  Westcott  (Hebrews,  1889,  p. 
199  f. )  takes  him  as  pronouncing  no  judgment  on  the 
historical  problems,  but  as  eliciting  the  typical  and 
abiding  value  of  the  story. 

2.  Immediate  source  of  the  exposition. — The 
writer  need  not  be  conceived  as  going  back  through 
Ps  110''  to  the  original  tradition  in  Gn  14  and  work- 
ing upon  it  independently ;  for  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  narrative  had  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
interpretation  an  interesting  development  may  be 
traced.  'God  Most  High'  (He  7')  is  a  phrase  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocrypha  (for  the 
passages  see  E.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Kedpath,  Con- 
cordance to  the  LXX,  1892  ti'.),  especially  in  Ecclesi- 
asticus ;  and  the  title  '  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God '  was  revived  by  the  Maccaba?an  princes, 
whilst  John  Hyrcanus  (137-105  B.C.)  combined  in 
himself  the  triple  functions  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  xin.  x.  7,  BJ  I.  ii.  8; 
and  R.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  Jubilees,  1902,  p. 
Ixxxviii,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
1908,  p.  liff.,  with  references  there  cited).  Evi- 
dently the  Melchizedek  tradition  was  considered 
as  pointing  to  the  Maccaha;an  leaders  (cf.  J. 
Skinner,  Genesis,  1910,  on  14-"),  in  whose  period  Ps 
110  may  have  undergone  its  final  liturgical  revision. 
The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  is  a 
Palestinian  book  ;  but  Philo  is  a  witness  for  the 
prevalence  of  a  similar  interest  in  the  ancient  story 
in  Egypt.  He  argues  in  favour  of  an  identifica- 
tion of  Melchizedek  with  the  Logos,  whose  priest- 
hood, however,  is  viewed  as  a  symbol  of  the  action 
of  reason  in  bringing  righteousness  and  peace  to 
men  (Mangey,  i.  103,  533,  ii.  34).  The  thought  in 
Hebrews  is  clearly  an  advance,  parallel  in  part 
to  that  between  the  Philonic  and  the  .Johannine 
Logos,  but  confronting  the  reader  with  a  religion 
instead  of  a  philosophy,  and  with  a  supreme  per- 
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8onal  Helper  instead  of  with  a  dubious  process  of 
reasoning;. 

3.  Significance  in  Hebrews.  —  The  apparent 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  mark  the  adequate  and 
tinal  character  of  the  priestliood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  a  person  He  is  compared  with  Melchizedelv, 
whose  order  of  priesthood  was  confessedly  above 
that  of  Aaron  {q.v.)  ;  while  in  regard  to  priestly 
acts  and  functions  His  efliciency  and  freedom  from 
limitations  are  exhibited  in  comparison  with  the 
necessary  defects  of  the  Aaronic  oHice.  More 
particularly  three  features  in  the  story  of  Melchi- 
zedek  are  singled  out.  (a)  He  was  king  as  well  as 
priest,  and  as  priest-king  he  possessed  the  endow- 
ments of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  was  able  to 
impart  them  with  royal  bounty.  (6)  He  was  dis- 
sociated from  all  the  relations  of  time,  neither 
qualitied  by  priestly  descent  for  his  otiice,  nor 
interrupted  in  its  discharge  by  death  (He  7'). 
(c)  Accordingly,  through  these  timeless  and  regal 
qualities  his  priesthood  becomes  unique,  incom- 
parably above  all  Aaronicand  Levitical institutions, 
and  with  nothing  like  it  in  human  history  until  the 
Incarnate  comes  upon  the  stage  and  takes  to  Him- 
self a  Priesthood  in  which  He  admits  no  peer,  and 
of  which  eternal  and  superabundant  adequacy  is 
the  note  {see  Priest). 

4.  Later  developments. — In  the  patristic  litera- 
ture of  our  period  no  objection  appears  to  have 
been  taken  to  the  use  of  the  story  in  Hebrews, 
though  its  classification  among  the  alleged  theo- 
phanies  was  early  and  had  probably  already  begun. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  writers  adopt  an 
interpretation  of  their  own,  either  through  dislike 
of  the  teaching  in  Hebrews,  or  in  substitution  for 
its  application  to  John  Hyrcanus,  which  had  been 
discredited  by  the  collapse  of  his  infiuence  before 
the  end  of  his  reign.  Shem  was  identified  with 
Melchizedek  in  early  parts  of  the  Talmud  and 
Targums  {Nedarim,  32A,  Sanhedrin,  1U86,  Targ. 
Jonathan),  and  the  narrative  was  taken  to  mean 
that  the  priesthood  was  transferred  to  Abraham, 
while  the  rest  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  were 
excluded.  Another  tradition  distinguishes  Shem 
from  Melchizedek,  but  associates  them  in  the  work 
of  transferring  the  body  of  Adam  to  Jerusalem. 
The  story  survives  with  many  embellishments  in 
the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  ;  and  only  for  its  be- 
ginnings, with  mixed  Jewish  and  Christian  influ- 
ences at  work  upon  it,  can  a  place  be  allowed 
within  our  century.  R.  W.  Moss. 

MELITA  (MeX/ri;).— Melita,  now  Malta,  is  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  47  miles  S.  of  Sicily, 
17  miles  long,  9  miles  broad,  and  96  square  miles 
in  area.  Its  excellent  harbours,  together  with  its 
position  in  the  track  of  ships  sailing  east  and  west, 
gave  it  commercial  importance  from  very  early 
times.  Occupied  by  Phoenician  settlers  (Diod.  v. 
12),  it  was  long  under  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  surrendered  it  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  218  B.C.  (Livy,  xxi.  51),  after 
which  it  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily. 
The  identity  of  Malta  with  the  island  on  which 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to  Italy 
(Ac  28')  was  formerly  disputed,  but  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  case  for  another  Melita  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast — the  modern  Melcda — was 
presented  by  Padre  Georgi,  a  Dalmatian  monk 
who  was  a  native  of  the  island  (1730),  and  by  W. 
Falconer  in  his  Dissertation  on  St.  Paxil's  Voyage 
('1872).  The  theory  was  examined  and  refuted  by 
James  Smith  in  his  admirable  monograph  on  The 
Voyage  and  Shipivreck  of  St.  Paul  (''1880).  It  was 
based  on  two  groundless  assumptions:  (1)  that 
'  the  Adria '  through  which  St.  Paul's  ship  drifted 
must  have  been  the  modern  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice,  whereas  the   term  is  kno'wn  to  have  in- 


cluded in  the  Apostle's  time  the  whole  expanse  of 
sea  between  Sicilv,  Italy, Greece,  and  Crete  (.\dria) ; 
and  (2)  that  the  N.E.  hurricane,  which  threatened 
to  drive  the  ship  upon  the  African  quicksands, 
must  have  veered  completely  round  and  sent  her 
northwards  through  the  Strait  of  Otranto ;  an 
essential  point,  which  the  passenger  St.  Luke, 
whose  narrative  is  the  most  vivid  and  instructive 
account  of  a  voyage  and  wreck  that  has  come  down 
from  antiquity,  could  not  have  failed  to  mention. 

All  the  facts  are  in  harmony  with  the  theory 
that  'St.  Paul's  Bay'  in  Malta  was  the  scene  of 
the  shipwreck.  (1)  If  the  E.N.E.  wind,  known  to 
present-day  sailors  as  the  '  Gregalia '  or  '  Levanter,' 
continued  to  blow  day  after  day,  as  it  often  does 
in  the  late  autumn,  tlie  ship,  having  been  laid  to 
on  the  starboard  tack  (i.e.  with  her  right  side  to 
the  wind)  to  avoid  being  swiftly  driven  to  the 
African  coast,  would  move  in  the  exact  direction 
of  Melita  at  the  mean  rate  of  1^  miles  an  hour, 
covering  the  distance  from  Clauda — about  480 
miles— in  a  little  over  13  days  (Ac  27").  The 
nautical  problem  is  worked  out  by  Smith  (p.  125  f.). 
(2)  Driven  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  ship  could 
not  enter  St.  Pauls  Bay  without  passing  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  low  rocky  point  called 
Koura,  and  it  was  the  ominous  roar  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  this  headland— a  sound  at  once  de- 
tected by  practised  ears — that  led  the  sailors  to 
surmise  that  some  land,  which  they  could  not  see 
in  the  stormy  night,  was  'nearing'  them  (v.-'; 
■wpoaayeLv  is  one  of  the  ;nany  nautical  terms  which 
St.  Luke  heard  the  crew  use;  B*  has  7rpo(Tdxe"'  = 
resonate).  (3)  At  the  first  indication  of  danger, 
orders  were  given  to  heave  the  lead,  and  the  suc- 
cessive measurements  of  20  and  15  fathoms  (v.'*) 
exactly  correspond  to  modern  soundings  taken  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  (4)  As  the  rapid  shoaling 
proved  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  four 
anchors  were  cast  from  the  stern,  not,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  from  the  bow,  for  in  that 
case  the  ship  would  have  swung  round  from  the 
wind,  and  either  have  wrecked  herself  in  so  doing, 
or  at  any  rate  have  put  herself  in  the  worst  posi- 
tion for  grounding  on  the  following  day.  The 
anchors  could  not  nave  held  in  the  hurricane  ex- 
cept in  a  bottom  of  extraordinary  tenacity,  and 
the  Sailing  Directions  state  that  '  the  harbour  of 
St.  Paul  ...  is  safe  for  small  ships,  the  ground, 
generally,  being  very  good ;  and  wliile  the  cables 
hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never 
start '  (Smith,  p.  132).  (5)  On  attempting  at  day- 
break to  beach  the  ship,  the  sailors  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  '  a  place  where  two  seas  met '  (rd-rov 
StOaXaaiTov,  v.^"),  which  probably  means  (though 
there  are  other  explanations  of  the  difficult  expres- 
sion) the  narrow  channel  between  the  little  island 
of  Salmonetta,  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and 
the  mainland.  Si0a.\a<riTos,  'two-sea'd,'  was  a  term 
commonly  used  to  describe  the  great  Bosporus 
(Strabo,  II.  v.  12),  and  St.  Luke  notes  the  fact 
that  the  ship  met  her  fate  at  the  end  of  a  miniature 
Bosporus.  (6)  When  she  grounded  herself  on  a 
bank  covered  with  water  too  deep  for  wading, 
'the  prow  struck'  (v.").  This  fits  the  conditions 
exactly,  for  the  nearest  soundings  to  the  mud 
indicate  a  depth  of  3  fathoms,  which  is  what  the 
corn-ship  would  draw  ;  and  the  bottom  which 
she  struck  is  '  of  mud  graduating  into  tenacious 
clay,  into  which  the  fore  part  would  fix  itself  and 
be  lield  fast,  whilst  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the 
force  of  the  waves'  (Smith,  p.  144).  (7)  The  only 
physical  feature  that  is  now  missing  is  the  sandy 
or  shingly  beach  (alyioKdv,  v.^'),  but  there  are  in- 
dications that  a  creek  (KfiKirov  Si  nva)  '  must  at  one 
time  have  had  a  beach  which  has  been  worn  away, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  by  the  wasting  action  of  the 
sea '  (Smith,  p.  247). 
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The  scene  of  the  wreck  was  about  8  miles  N.W. 
of  Valetta,  and  5  miles  N.  of  Medina,  or  Cittii 
Vecchia,  the  old  capital.  The  local  tradition  on 
the  subject  is  certainly  ancient,  either  dating  back 
to  the  event  itself,  or  resting  on  early  and  reason- 
able conjecture.  The  earliest  maps  of  Malta,  made 
in  the  IGth  cent.,  contain  the  Ca/e  cli  S.  Priolo.  To 
the  Hellenist  Luke  the  kind-hearted  natives  of  the 
island  were  '  barbarians '  (28^),  a  term  which  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  savages,  but  merely 
that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  Tliey  belonged  to 
the  highly  civilized  Phoenician  race,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  branch.  The  educated  men 
in  the  island,  of  course,  knew  Greek,  and  bilingual 
inscriptions,  in  Greek  and  Punic,  come  down  from 
the  1st  century.  St.  Paul  and  his  company  spent 
three  months  in  Melita,  and  Publius,  the  Trpiiros, 
or  chief  man,  of  the  island,  who  was  subject  to  the 
prietor  of  Sicily,  treated  them  with  marked  respect 
(vv.'' '").  That  TTpuTos  was  an  official  designation  is 
proved  by  a  Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name 
of  Prudens,  a  Roman  knight,  Tpiiro^  MfXirafui'  Kai 
ndTpuji',  and  bj'  a  Latin  one  containing  the  words 
'  Municipii  Melitensium  primus  omnium.'  The 
fact  that  no  snakes  (v.^),  either  venomous  or  harm- 
less, are  now  found  in  jlelita  is  accounted  for  by 
the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  St.  Paul's  further  labours  in  Melita, 
apart  from  certain  acts  of  healing  (vv.*-  *),  are  left 
unrecorded  by  the  historian,  whose  mind  and  pen 
hurry  on  to  Rome.  And  one  other  fact  which 
tells  decisively  against  the  Dalmatian  Melita  is 
the  call  which  the  Dioscuri  made  at  Syracuse  on 
the  way  to  Puteoli  (v.'^).  There  was  a  tradition, 
referred  to  by  Chrysostom  (Horn.  54)  that  St. 
Paul's  stay  at  Melita  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Maltese  have  attached  the 
name  of  San  Paolo  to  a  church  (1610)  and  a  tower 
near  the  bay,  and  they  drink  out  of  the  'Ayin  tal 
Razzal,  or  Fountain  of  the  Apostle. 

LlTERiTPRE.— Albert  Mayr,  Die  Insel  Malta  im  Attertum, 
1909  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  S(.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman 
Citizen^',  1900,  p.  314  I.  ;  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson, 
St.  Paul,  1865,  ii.  421  f.  ;  R.  L.  Playfair,  in  Murray's  Handbook 
to  the  Mediterranean^,  1890.  JaMES  STRAHAN. 

MEN-STEALERS.— The  word  occurs  only  once 
in  the  NT— in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  (l'"), 
where  the  writer  includes  the  term  in  his  list  of 
those  for  whom  the  Law  is  intended.  '  A  law  is 
not  intended  for  a  righteous  man  but  for  the  law- 
less and  unruly  .  .  .  for  men-stealers  (avSpairo- 
SujTah, plagiariis\y\iL\g.'\).'  That  kidnapping  was 
regarded  as  a  serious  offence  by  the  Hebrews  is 
clear  from  the  definite  statements  in  Ex  21'^  ('  and 
he  that  stealeth  a  man  ...  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death  ')  and  in  Dt  24'  ('  if  a  man  be  found  stealing 
any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  . 
then  that  thief  shall  die').  By  the  time  of  this 
Epistle,  however,  the  term  had  less  special  colour 
and  could  describe  that  subtler  form  of  man-stealing 
by  which  one  man  is  made  the  victim  of  another's 
will  and  the  instrument  of  his  selfishness. 

R.  Strong. 

MERCURY. —  'Mercury'  (Ac  14"  RV ;  AV 
'Mercurius,'  RVm  '  Gr.  Hermes'),  like  'Jupiter' 
(q.v.),  is  used  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  some  local 
Lycaonian  god.  Hermes  '  is  the  name  of  a  Greek 
god  (corresponding  to  the  Roman  Mercury)  whose 
origin  and  real  character  are  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  define  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  Greek 
deity'  (Ramsay,  EBt^  x\.  [1880]  749).  He  was  the 
accredited  messenger  between  gods  and  men.  Be- 
sides this  he  was  the  god  of  social  intercourse,  and 
hence  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  personification 
of  cleverness  ;  that  he  should  then  be  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  thieves  was  but  a  step.  He  is  also 
spoken  of  as  conducting  the  souls  of  the  departed 


to  their  last  home — an  i<lea  inherited  from  the 
Vedic  mythology.  Because  of  his  connexion  witii 
the  wind  he  is  generally  represented  as  wearing 
winged  shoes.  St.  I'aul,  however,  was  dubbed 
'Hermes,'  'because  he  was  the  chief  speaker,' 
which  reminds  us  that  this  deity  was  thought  of 
as  the  god  of  elo<iuence.  The  statue  of  the  god  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  Ileraion  at  Ulympia  conceived 
him  as  possessing  peculiar  beauty  and  grace,  which 
accords  ill  with  the  traditional  portrait  of  the 
Apostle.  The  fact  is  that  the  J-ycaonians  were  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  miracle  that  had  been  per- 
formed, and  so  delighted  at  the  eloquence  of  St. 
Paul,  that  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  .such  details. 

F.  W.  WORSLI'.V. 

MERCY  (fXeos,  olKTipij.6s). — -"EXeo!  means  |)ropcrly 
'a  feeling  of  sympathy,'  'fellow-feeling  with 
misery,'  'compassion.'  In  the  sense  of  God's  pity 
for  human  woe,  which  manifests  itself  in  His  will 
of  salvation,  eXeos  is  found  not  infrequently  in  the 
apostolic  writings  (cf.  Ro  9=^  15",  1  P  P,  .liide-',  2 
Ti  l'"-  ").  It  is  found  joined  with  dydirri  in  Eph  '_", 
with  inaKpodv/iia  in  1  Ti  I"',  and  with  x<'-P'^  i"  He 
4'^.  We  find  the  group,  grace,  mercj',  peace,  in 
the  greeting's  of  1  Ti  P,  2  "Ti  1",  2  Jn  ^ ;  mercy  and 
peace  together  in  Gal  6'",  Jude^. 

The  verb  (Xe^u  is  found  in  a  similar  sense  in  Ro 
915.  16  iis«.32^  2  Co  41,  1  Ti  V-  '«,  1  P  2'".  It  is  also 
found  of  the  mercy  of  man  towards  his  fellow  (Ro 
12",  1  Co  7^,  Ph  2-'). 

oiKTip/xdt  also  means  '  compassion,' '  pity,' '  mercy,' 
and  with  the  adj.  oiKTippLwv  and  the  verb  oiKreipu) 
is  used  both  of  God's  compassion  for  men  and  of 
men's  compassion  for  one  another.  In  the  NT 
olKTipiids  is  mostly  used  in  the  plural,  conformably 
to  the  Heb.  O'cq-i,  which  it  translates  in  the  LX^. 
Cf.,  for  oiKTi.pij.6s  with  reference  to  God,  Ro  12',  He 
10-8.  In  2  Co  P  God  is  called  'the  Father  of 
mercies.'  olKnp/xds  is  used  of  human  pity  in  Col 
3'- ;  cf.  olKTlpfiwv  (of  God)  Ja  5",  oiKreipa  (of  God) 
Ro  9'». 

In  the  sub-apostolic  wtI tings  the  usage  is  parallel. 
1  Clem,  is  specially  fond  of  both  tXeos  and  oiKTipp.d$ 
(cf.  ix.  1,  xviii.  2,  xxii.  8,  xxviii.  1,  1.  2,  Ivi.  5,  xx. 
11,  Ivi.  1).  In  Polyc.  Phil,  we  have  'mercy  '  (tXeos) 
and  '  peace '  in  the  introduction. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  mercy  is  an  OT  rather  than  a  NT  doctrine.  In  the  OT 
it  is  represented  by  the  ascription  to  God  of  the  following  at- 
tributes :  '(a)  tender  compassion,  rahilmim,  etc.,  for  man's 
misery  and  helplessness;  (b)  a  disposition  to  deal  kindly  and  gener- 
ously with  man,  hanan,  etc.  ;  (c)  the  divine  affection  and  fidelity 
to  man,  on  which  man  may  confidently  rely,  as  he  would  on  the 
loyalty  of  hie  tribe  or  family,  he^edh'  (W.  H.  Bennett  in  HDB 
iii.  345).  Bennett  points  out  that  the  NT  use  of  the  correspond- 
ing terms  is  neither  frequent  nor  characteristic,  and  is  only  a 
faint  reflexion  of  OT  teaching.  'The  great  ideas  represented 
in  OT  by  rahdmiin,  Jianan,  lie^edh,  and  their  cognates,  are 
mostly  expressed  in  NT  by  other  terms  than  cAeos,  otKrtpiioi,  etc. 
One  might  almost  say  that  hefedh  covers  the  whole  ground  of 

3 apis,  eXeo?,  fiprjyr]  (but  see  Hort  on  1  P  12),  and  implies  the  N'T 
octrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood." 

Literature.— H.  Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lexicon  of  NT  Greeks, 
Eng.  tr.,  1880,  p.  248  f. ;  W.  H.  Bennett  in  HDD  iii.  345  f. 

R.  S.  Frank.?. 
MERCY-SEAT  (IXaar^pioy,  propitiatorium).—The 
mercy-seat  was  the  cover  of  the  Ark  {g.v.)  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim  slain  on  the  annual  Day 
of  Atonement  (He  9°).  'Mercy-seat'  is  adniitteil 
on  all  hands  to  be  an  imperfect  translation  of  the 
Greek  word,  being  rather,  like  Luther's  Gnnden- 
stuhl,  equivalent  to  6p6vos  t^s  ;;(dpiTot  (He  4'*).  It 
is  also  frequently  contended  that  Waa-T-tipiov,  which 
is  the  LXX  rendering  of  n-isj,  is  itself  a  mistake. 
In  the  view  of  Rashi  arid  Kimchi,  followed  by 
many  Christian  scholars,  the  Heb.  word  means  no 
more  than  a  literal  '  covering '  (so  RVm  in  Ex  25", 
etc.).  Ritschl  maintains  that  in  both  the  OT  and 
the  NT  iXoffTiJpiof  designates  '  the  piece  of  furniture 
over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  holy  of  holies  ' 
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(Beehtfertigung  und  Versohnung^,  ii.  [1889]  168). 
Nowack  {Heb.  An-hnologie,  1894,  ii.  60 f.)  also 
gives  the  word  a  material  sense,  regarding  it,  how- 
ever, as  denoting  a  kind  of  ]>enthouse  (Scliutzdach, 
Deckplatte)  for  the  ark.  But  the  analogy  of  the 
Arabic  kaffarat  seems  to  justify  Lagarde  (and 
many  others)  in  holding  (1)  that  the  LXX  has 
rendered  the  original  quite  accurately,  and  (2)  that 
IXauTTiptov  means  '  the  propitiating  thing,'  or  '  the 
Iiropitiatory  gift.'  Wherever  the  word  is  used  bv 
Philo  {de  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  8,  de  Profug.  19,  de  Cherub. 
8,  etc.)  this  is  the  meaning  indicated  by  the  con- 
text, and  recently  discovered  inscriptions  ( \V.  K. 
Paton  and  E.  L.  Hicks,  T/te  Inscriptions  of  Cos, 
1891)  prove  that  IXacrx^^io/'  ordinarily  bore  this 
sense  in  the  early  Imperial  period  (cf.  Dio  Chrys- 
ostom.  Or.  xi.  355  [Reiske]). 

With  such  a  connotation  the  word  lies  at  the 
heart  of  St.  Paul's  gospel  (Ko  3^).  When  he 
depicts  Christ  Jesus  as  set  forth  to  bo  a  IKaar-qpiov 
(or  his  word  may  be  an  adj.,  iXaimi/jios),  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  conceives  the  Messiah  as 
a  'mercy-seat,'  or  'covering  of  the  ark,'  sprinkled 
with  blood — His  own  blood.  The  figure  is  inap- 
propriate and  unintelligible.  But  the  Apostle's 
thought  is  at  once  apparent  and  impressive  if  he 
represents  Christ  as  a  Propitiatory.  The  exact 
shade  of  meaning  which  may  thereafter  be  detected 
in  the  word — whether  '  the  means  of  propitiating,' 
or  'the  propitiatory  gift,'  or  'the  propitiatory 
One  ' — is  of  less  importance.  What  is  essential  is 
tlie  large  and  luminous  idea  of  atonement.  The 
Pauline  teaching  and  the  Johannine  are  here  in 
agreement,  each  emphasizing  the  same  central 
thought.  Christ  as  the  IXaarTipiov  (propitiatory)  is 
the  I\ai7fi6s  (propitiation)  for  our  sins  (1  Jn  2^). 

LiTKRATURB. — P.  de  Lagrarde,  Uebersichtiiber  dieira  Aram., 
Arab,  und  Heb.  iibliche  Bild-ung  der  Nomina,  Gottingen,  18S9 ; 
H.  Cremer,  Bibl.-theol.  W&rterbuch^,  Gotha,  1895,  p.  474  fl. ;  G. 
A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.,  1901,  p.  124  S.,  also  art. 

in  EBi.  James  Steahan. 

MESOPOTAMIA.— Mesopotamia  is  referred  to 
in  Ac  2',  where  it  is  evidently  the  well-known 
district  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
with  which  the  name  is  generally  associated,  and 
also  in  Ac  7-,  where  it  is  roughly  parallel  with  '  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans '  in  v.*.  The  name  'Meso- 
potamia' represents  the  Hebrew  Aram-Naharaim 
in  the  OT,  which  is  usually  rendered  '  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,'  but  is  more  correctly  Aram  Naharhn 
or  Naharin,  i.e.  '  Aram  of  the  river-lands '  (EBi  i. 
287).  Mesopotamia  reached,  on  the  north,  to  the 
plains  beneath  the  Masius  range  of  hills.  To  the 
south  its  limits  were  about  where  Babylonia  begins, 
at  the  so-called  Median  Wall,  which  runs  from  a 
little  below  Is  (Hit),  on  the  Euphrates,  to  a  point 
just  above  Opis  (Kadisiya),  on  the  Tigris.  It  thus 
formed  a  deep  triangle  with  the  apex  to  the  south 
and  the  base  along  the  foot  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains. The  country  fell  steadily  from  1,100  ft.  in 
the  north  to  65  ft.  at  its  southern  extremity,  and 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  open  stretch 
of  steppeland. 

The  river  Chaboras  (Khabur),  entering  the 
Euphrates  from  the  east  near  Circesium,  marks  olf 
the  three  divisions  of  Mesopotamia— (a)  the  north- 
ern tracts  on  its  west  side,  (b)  the  similar  tracts  to 
east  of  it,  and  (c)  the  steppe-land  stretching  away 
south  to  the  Median  Wall.  As  to  (a),  the  north- 
western tracts  bore  the  name  of  Osrhcene,  or 
Orrhoene,  in  Seleucid  times,  and  the  chief  city  of 
the  district  was  Urfa,  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  To  the  south  of  Urfa  lie  the  ruins 
of  Harran,  and  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Habor  stretched  Gauzanitis,  the  Hebrew  Gozan, 
to  which  Israelites  were  deported  by  the  king  of 
Assyria  (2  K  17^).      As   to  (4),  the  principal  city 


of  the  north-eastern  region  was  Nisibis,  a  busy 
trading  centre  and  a  place  of  frequent  conflict 
between  Roman  and  Persian  armies.  As  to  (c), 
the  southern  region  of  Mesopotamia  contained 
several  cities  of  importance.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Corsothe,  Anatho,  and  Is  (on  the 
Euphrates),  and  Atrai  and  Csenae  (on  the  Tigris). 
Along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers,  in  this  southern 
country,  was  a  belt  of  cultivated  land,  outside 
of  which  the  conditions  were  (for  the  most  part) 
those  of  the  Syrian  Desert. 

Mesopotamia  was  constantly  being  crossed  and 
traversed  by  armies  and  caravans  in  ancient  times, 
anil  was  repeatedly  a  scene  of  conflict  between  the 
nations  of  the  West  and  of  the  Farther  East.  In 
the  earliest  times,  its  history  was  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  Babylonia  on  the  south.  The  Baby- 
lonians held  predominance  for  long  periods,  in- 
fluencing the  civilization  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  At  the  same  time,  the  land  lay  open  to 
Syria  and  Arabia,  whose  tribes  were  constantly 
breaking  across  its  borders.  From  the  Telel- 
Amarna  tablets  and  certain  Egyptian  tribute-lists, 
it  appears  that  a  non-Semitic  people,  called  Mitani, 
occupied  the  district  of  Naharin  between  1700  and 
1400  B.C.  Harran  was  probably  their  cajjital  city. 
After  the  Mitani  supremacy,  the  country  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  in  the  10th  cent. 
B.C.  seems  to  have  become  part  of  Assyria  proper. 
When  the  Assyrian  power  declined,  Mesopotamia 
was  overrun  (as  it  had  been  more  or  less  all  along) 
by  Aramaean  hordes  from  the  west  and  south. 

LiTERATBRE.— £Bi  iii.  3050-3057 ;  H.  Winckler,  History  oj 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Eng.  tr.,  1907. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 
MESSIAH.— See  Christ,  Cheistology. 

METAPHOR.  —  Metaphor  has  been  defined  as 
'the  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  name  or  descriptive 
term  is  transferred  to  some  object  ditierent  from, 
but  analogous  to,  that  to  which  it  is  properly 
applicable'  (OED,  s.v.).  Again,  'in  metaphor  a 
word  in  the  sentence  to  be  expressed  is  replaced 
by  a  word  denoting  an  object  in  some  respect 
similar  ;  frequently  it  is  an  abstract  word  which  is 
replaced  by  a  concrete '  (L.  E.  Browne,  The  Parables 
of  the  Gospels,  p.  2).  Simile,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  simply  of  explicit  comparison,  often 
introduced  in  English  by  either  'like'  or  'as.'  A 
parable  is  an  extended  simile,  and  an  allegory  an 
extended  metaphor.  It  is  only  in  modern  languages 
that  the  various  forms  of  figurative  speech  have 
become  sharply  distinguished.  Thus  the  Greek 
TrapafioX-ri  in  the  NT  means  not  only  '  parable  '  but 
'  comparison  '  (He  9'),  and  in  Lk  4^  the  proverb  or 
adage  '  Physician,  heal  thyself,'  is  called  napa^oXri. 
Likewise  the  Heb.  'rfa  means  not  only  '  parable ' 
but  '  by-word,'  '  similitude ' ;  and  it  is  used  more 
generally  still  of  ethical  maxims,  didactic  poems, 
or  odes.  But,  though  definitions  ditt'er  slightly, 
the  meaning  of  the  English  'metaphor'  is  now 
generally  standardized. 

According  to  Konig, '  Metaphor  springs  from  the 
putting  together  of  comparable  instances  of  the 
material  and  visible  and  the  ideal  spheres '  (Stilis- 
tik,  Rhetorik,  Poetik  in  Bezug  avf  die  biblische 
Litteratur  komparativisch  dargestellt).  Thus  he 
does  not  agree  with  W.  Reichel,  who  in  his 
Sjirachpsyckologische  Studicn  (1897,  p.  179)  says: 
'There  is  really  no  essential  ditt'erence  between 
actual  and  metaphorical  designation.'  'Accord- 
ing to  my  view,'  says  Konig,  '  there  is  still  an 
essential  difl'erence  in  method  of  expression  when 
the  sphere  of  existence  of  both  ideas  that  appear 
in  the  subject  and  predicate  is  the  same,  and  when 
it  is  ditierent.' 

Konig  divides  metaphor  into  four  classes:  (1) 
both  ideas  are  in  the  inanimate  sphere,  such  as  the 
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association  of  joy  with  lij^lit.  and  sorrow  witli 
darkness  ;  (2)  an  idea  is  taken  from  the  inanimate 
sphere  to  the  animate,  e.g.  the  term  '  Kock  '  a|)iilied 
to  God  (frequently  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere 
in  the  OT)  ;  (3)  both  ideas  are  in  the  animate 
spliere,  e.g.  the  comparison  of  a  man  to  a  lion, 
bear,  pantlier,  dog  or  swine,  serpent,  eagle,  raven, 
etc.  ;  (4)  an  idea  is  transferred  from  the  animate 
sphere  to  the  inanimate,  e.g.  '  the  tops  of  the 
mountains'  (Heb.  'lieads'),  and  the  'face  of  the 
waters'  (Gn  1-).  Closely  connected  with  the 
last  is  the  idea  of  personification  :  e.g.  inanimate 
objects  are  bidden  hearken  to  the  word  of  God, 
as  in  Is  1^,  '  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O 
earth.' 

Not  only  are  there  no  parables  outside  the 
Synoptists,  but  the  use  of  metaphorical  language 
is  both  more  complicated  and  more  extended. 
We  still  have  the  familiar  conceptions  drawn  from 
everyday  life  —  sowing,  reaping,  and  harvest, 
animals  and  birds,  the  seasons,  light  and  dark- 
ness, life  and  death — but  as  the  scene  shifts  from 
the  hillsides  of  Nazareth  and  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  busy  cities  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world 
with  their  ceaseless  and  varied  activity,  there  are 
many  phrases  and  metaphors  in  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  which  could  hardly 
have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Many 
of  these  expressions,  too,  have  since  so  become 
part  of  ordinary  theological  language  that  we 
do  not  always  at  first  see  that  they  are  metaphors 
at  all. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  metaphors  under  dis- 
cussion as  follows : — 

I.  New  Testament : 

(1)  Acts. 

(2)  Pauline  Epistles. 

(3)  Epistle  to  Hebrews. 

(4)  Catholic  Epistles. 

(0)  Revelation. 

II.  Early  Christian  literature  to  A.D.  100  : 

(1)  Agrapha. 

(2)  1  Clement. 

(3)  Odes  of  Solomon. 

(4)  Didache. 

1.  In  tee  NT. — 1.  Acts. — Not  many  metaphors 
are  found  in  Acts ;  such  as  there  are  have  mostly  a 
Jewish  flavour  and  are  not  remarkable.  2"  :  '  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart '  {KaTeviryriaav  tt]v  KapSiav  ; 
cf.  Gn  34'  LXX  KaT€vvx9-n(ra.v  ol  S.vSpes ;  Plutarch, 
de  Tranquill.  Animi,  xix.  [without  preHx]). 
533  'jM.  'were  cut  to  the  heart'  (the  Gr.  Siairpiuv 
means  '  to  saw  through,'  used  literally  in  Aristo- 
phanes, metaphorically  particularly  in  late  and 
ecclesiastical  Greek).  7" :  '  Ye  stiff-necked  and 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears'  (cf.  Lv  26*',  Jer 
giu  926)  121 :  ■  Herod  the  king  put  forth  his  hands ' 
(this  can  fairly  be  called  a  metaphor;  cf.  Polyb. 
111.  ii.  8,  ^TTijSdWeiy  x^'P"'  '■°''  '''"■'  ^lyv^trov).  17"  : 
'  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him.'  yp-riKaipav,  '  to 
grope,  is  also  found  metaphorically  in  Polybius. 
This  idea,  like  that  in  17^,  '  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,'  may  have  come  from 
contemporary  philosophy.  St.  Paul  like  Stoic 
teachers  '  had  a  profound  disbelief  in  the  power  of 
men  to  find  God  for  themselves'  (P.  Gardner  in 
Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  1909,  p.  400  f.).  191"' : 
'  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord.'  20^": 
'  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in '  (men  represented 
as  beasts  —  a  striking  metaphor).  26":  'kick 
against  the  goad.'  Kivrpov  is  also  used  metaphori- 
cally in  1  Co  15^-  '^  of  the  '  sti^g '  of  death. 

2.  St.  Paul's  Et)istles. — It  is  obvious  that  in  no 
writer  of  the  NT  is  metaphor  more  important  than 
in  St.  Paul.  '  A  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews '  who  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  student  who  had 
absorbed  much  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
Greek  world  of  his  day,  and  a  citizen  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  all  the  sides  of 
his    personality    have    left    their    mark    on    his 


language.  Sometimes  his  metaphors  are  plain 
ami  straightforward  :  sometimes  lie  i)asses  imper- 
ceptibly from  what  is  metaphor  to  what  is  not, 
weaving  ideas  into  and  out  of  one  another  in  a 
way  possible  only  for  one  who  combined  in  such  a 
rare  degree  spiritual  freshness  and  intellectual 
subtlety.  '  One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics ot  St.  Paul  is  a  sort  of  telescopic  manner,  in 
which  one  clause  is  as  it  were  drawn  out  of  another, 
each  new  idea  a.s  it  arises  leading  on  to  some 
further  new  idea'  (Sanday-IIeadlam,  Romans,  p. 
IxH. ).  Hence  his  metaphors  become  changed 
almost  in  the  same  sentence,  while  the  thought  is 
being  developed.  Some  of  his  simple  metaphors, 
however,  claim  consideration  first. 

(1)  The  way.— I  Th  1":  'What  manner  of 
entering  in  (bvolav  elaoiov)  we  had  unto  you,' 
elaoSov  being  used  of  the  act  (as  in  I  Th  2'),  rather 
than  of  the  means,  of  entering  (He  10",  2  P  1"). 
1  Th  2'^:  'that  ye  should  walk  worthily  of  God.' 
Christianity  is  called  ^  656s,  '  the  way '  (Ac  9'^,  etc.), 
a  metaphor  which,  as  Milligan  says  (Epp.  to 
Thess.,  ad  loc.),  though  found  in  classical  Greek,  is 
Hebraistic  and  is  characteristic  of  the  LXX.  The 
same  idea  appears  again  in  xareu^ucat  ttji^  oddv  rifxCiv, 
'  direct  our  way '  (1  Th  3"  ;  cf.  Lk  1™,  2  Th  3»). 

(2)  The  athletic  ground. — This  is  obviously  a 
metaphor  which  would  appeal  to  Greeks.  Ph  1*"  : 
'  having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me  and 
now  hear  to  be  in  me.'  1  Ti  6'* :  '  Fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith '  (this  would  also  come  under  '  War- 
fare ')  (cf.  1  Th  22,  He  10^-) :  the  words  fiSXijcris, 
adXelv,  '  contest,'  '  to  take  part  in  a  contest,'  are 
obviously  borrowed  from  the  athletic  ground  ; 
likewise  d.-iiiv,  '  conflict,'  has  not  our  sense  of 
'  agony '  at  all  but  was  simply  used  of  the  games, 
though  the  word  appears  metaphorically  in  Thuc. 
iii.  44.  1  Co  9-*-":  'Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize?  .  .  .'  Gal  2^:  'lest  by  any  means  1  should 
be  running  or  had  run  in  vain '  (the  metaphor 
here  might  almost  equally  well  be  taken  from  the 
'  Way').  The  same  thought  is  in  Ph  2'"  :  'that  I 
did  not  run  in  vain,  neither  labour  in  vain'  (cf. 
Epictetus,  Diss.  iv.  4.  30  :  e\6i  tjSti  iiri  rbv  dyCiva, 
Seiiof  riiuv  tI  Ifiades,  irtDs  if6\T]<ras ;  '  Come  now  to  the 
conflict,  show  us  what  thou  hast  learned,  how  thou 
hast  contested ').  In  2  Th  3',  '  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  may  run  and  be  glorified '  is  a  curious 
mixed  metaphor  in  the  typically  Pauline  style — 
one  thought  quickly  passing  into  another. 

(3)  Warfare. — The  athletic  games  lead  on  natur- 
ally to  warfare.  2  Co  10^-  ■* :  '  For,  though  we  walk 
in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  according  to  the  flesh 
(for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  of  the  flesh, 
but  mighty  before  God  to  the  casting  down  of 
strongholds).'  In  Eph  6"''*  the  metaphor  is  sus- 
tained, and  in  the  beautiful  phrases  '  the  helmet  of 
salvation,'  'the  sword  of  the  spirit,'  '  the  shield  of 
faith  '  it  is  both  elaborated  and  interpreted  (cf.  aLso 
1  Co  6',  1  Th  5«).  In  Ro  13"" :  '  let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness  and  let  us  put  on  the 
armour  of  light,'  the  metaphor  of  warfare  is  com- 
bined with  that  of  light  and  darkness  —  equally 
beautiful  and  equally  Pauline.  This  idea  is  found 
in  Is  IP  59",  Wis  5''-=^°.  For  further  metaphors 
drawn  from  warfare,  see  also  1  Ti  1'*,  2  Ti  2^ 

(4)  The  family.— 1  Th  2":  'But  we,  brethren, 
being  bereaved  of  you  for  a  short  season  .  .  .' 
(d7rop0aHfu,  however,  is  used  so  widely  that,  as 
Milligan  says,  the  metaphor  can  hardly  be  jiressed). 
Another  instance  of  this  would  be  1  Th  2',  where 
the  text  is  uncertain,  '  But  we  were  babes  in  the 
midst  of  you,  as  when  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  own 
children '  (for  vi^Trioi,  '  babes,'  some  MSS  read  flirioi, 
'  gentle ' ;  but  the  former  reading  seems  to  lit  in 
better  with  the  context). 

(5)  Building  is  a   favourite   Pauline  metaphor. 
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Ro  1":  'to  the  end  ye  may  be  established,'  i.e. 
strengthened  or  built  up.  1  Th  3- :  'to  establish 
you  and  to  comfort  you.'  1  Ti  6"*:  'laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed' (here  themetaphorischanged  in 
the  same  sentence  from  '  building' to 'grasping'). 
2  Ti  2" :  '  Howbeit  the  firm  foundation  of  God 
standeth  .  .  .'  Cf.  too  1  Co  14'' :  '  He  that  speak- 
eth  in  a  tongue  editieth  (lit.  '  buildeth  up')  him- 
self.' 

(6)  The  sea. — Perhaps  St.  Paul's  frequent  voyages 
suggested  to  him  nautical  metaphors.  Thus,  1  Ti 
1":  ' holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience;  which 
some  having  thrust  from  them  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith.'  The  Greek  vavayiui  is  used 
literally  in  2  Co  11"  :  '  thrice  I  suifered  sliipwreck.' 
The  word  is  also  used  metaphorically  in  Plutarch, 
Demosthenes,  and  jEschines. 

(7)  Mirror. — 1  Co  13'- :  '  For  now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  darkly.'  The  signiKeance  of  this  would 
have  been  more  apparent  to  an  ancient  than  it  is 
to  a  modern  reader,  for  ancient  mirrors  were 
always  of  polished  metal,  and  thus  their  reflexion 
was  imperfect.  According  to  Jewish  tradition. 
Moses  saw  in  a  clear  mirror  but  all  the  prophets  in 
a  dark  one.  Again,  in  2  Co  3'* :  '  with  unveiled 
face  reflecting,  as  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' 

(8)  First-fruits.— \  Co  15=" :  '  But  now  hath 
Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  firstfruits  of 
them  that  slept.'  '  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
Nisan,  probably  the  very  morning  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection,  the  first  ripe  sheaf  of  the  harvest 
was  offered  to  God.  It  was  the  consecration  of  the 
whole  harvest  to  Him.  So  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  was  the  pledge  of  the  Resurrection  of  all  in 
union  with  Him '  (Goudge,  in  loc). 

(9)  Clothing.— I  Co  15®':  'For  this  corruption 
must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality.' 

(10)  Horticulttcre.-'Ro  11=*:  'For,  if  thou  wast 
cut  out  of  that  which  is  by  nature  a  wild  olive  tree, 
and  wast  grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good 
olive  tree :  how  much  more  shall  these,  which  are 
the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own 
olive  tree  ? ' 

(11)  Law. — 'It  is  unquestionable  that  various 
legal  metaphors,  such  as  adoption,  inheritance, 
tutelage,  slavery,  manumission,  were  consecrated 
by  him  to  the  high  office  of  conveying  his  doctrine 
and  facilitating  its  comprehension  by  heathen 
minds,  impoverished  of  spiritual  conceptions  and 
strangers  to  the  novel  truths  he  proclaimed'  (W. 
S.  Muntz,  Rome,  St.  Paul  and  the  Early  Church, 
1913,  p.  48).  This  point  has  been  elucidated  by 
Deissmann  in  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  Eng. 
tr.,  p.  326):  'Among  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  manumission  of  a  slave  could  take  place  by 
ancient  law  we  find  the  solemn  rite  of  fictitious 
purchase  of  the  slave  by  some  divinity.  The 
owner  comes  with  the  slave  to  the  temple,  sells 
him  there  to  the  god,  and  receives  the  purchase 
money  from  the  temple  treasury,  the  slave  having 
previously  paid  it  in  there  out  of  his  savings.  The 
slave  is  now  the  property  of  the  god ;  not,  how- 
ever, a  slave  of  the  temple,  but  a  protege  of  the 
god.'  St.  Paul  refers  to  this  in  Ro  6",  Gal  4i-'  5', 
1  Co  6™  1^,  etc.  '  St.  Paul's  predilection  for  this 
whole  group  of  images  would  be  most  beautifully 
accounted  for  if  we  knew  him  to  have  been 
previously  acquainted  with  the  Greek  form  of  our 
Lord's  deeply  significant  saying  about  the  ransom 
(Mk  10«»  =  Mt2028).  .  .  .  But  when  anybody  heard 
the  Greek  word  Xirpov,  "ransom,"  in  the  first 
century,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  of  the 
purchase-money  for  manumitting  slaves '  (p.  331  f. ). 
Papyri  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  liave  been  discovered 
granting  remission  of  debt.     Cf.  Philera  '^     In  Col 


2'*  there  is  some  reference  to  an  ancient  custom, 
but  exactly  what  is  uncertain. 

(12)  Miscellaneous  metaphors. — An  interesting 
passage  is  2  Co  5* :  '  For  indeed  we  that  are  in  this 
tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened  ;  not  for  that 
we  would  be  unclothed,  but  that  we  would  be 
clothed  upon,  that  what  is  mortal  may  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.'  There  is  here  a  double  metaphor  of 
house  and  garment.  The  explanation  of  the 
abrupt  transition  may  be  found  '  in  the  image, 
familiar  to  the  Apostle,  both  from  his  occupations 
and  his  birth-place,  of  tlie  tent  of  Cilician  haircloth, 
which  might  almost  equally  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  habitation  and  of  a  vesture'  (A.  P.  Stanley, 
Corinthians",  1858,  p.  427).  oktivos  means  a  '  hut, 
tent,'  and  then  the  body  as  the  tabernacle  of  the 
soul. 

Thence  we  pass  to  another  metaphor — that  of 
swallowing  up  (the  Greek  Karavivu  is  also  used 
metaphorically  by  Aristophanes).  This  passage  is 
a  further  instance  of  St.  Paul's  method  of  develop- 
ing one  metaphor  out  of  another. 

1  Co  7'  :  'it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn  ' — 
the  metaphor  is  obvious. 

Tit  1'-:  'Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
idle  gluttons'  (lit.  'bellies') — a  quotation  from 
Epimenides.  For  the  comparison  of  men  to  beasts 
see  also  2  P  2==.  The  metaphor  of  the  sow  is  based 
on  an  apophthegm  of  Heraclitus  (Wendland, 
quoted  by  Clemen  in  Primitive  Christianity  and  its 
Non-Jewish  Sources,  Eng.  tr. ,  p.  50). 

So  far  the  Pauline  metaphors  we  have  been  con- 
sidering have  been  simple  and  of  fairly  obvious 
interpretation.  We  must  now  pass  to  some  less 
clear  aspects  of  his  figurative  language,  and  this 
will  take  us  rather  deeper  into  his  theology.  '  The 
reader  who  passes  from  the  early  traditions  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  to  the  letters  of  the  apostle  Paul  feels 
himself  at  once  in  another  atmosphere.  A  be- 
wildering variety  of  ideas  is  suggested  to  him. 
Speculations  of  theology  and  philosophy,  glimpses 
of  Deity  and  hints  of  various  modes  of  causation, 
large  conceptions  of  Providence  and  Creation, 
strange  and  indistinct  forms  of  Law  and  Sin  and 
Death  half  persons  and  half  powers,  quasi-magical 
notions  attached  to  particular  material  media, 
are  all  blended  with  the  impassioned  emotion  with 
which  the  writer  contemplates  the  love  which 
prompted  the  Father  to  send  forth  his  Son,  and  the 
love  which  moved  the  Son  to  forsake  his  high 
estate  and  give  himself  for  men '  (J.  E.  Carpenter 
in  HJ,  Suppl.,  1909  :  'Jesus  or  Christ,'  p.  238 f.). 
This  view  of  the  Apostle's  theology,  though  not 
always  expressed  so  well  or  so  clearly,  is  at  the 
back  of  the  minds  of  many  modern  critics  of  St. 
Paul.  But  is  it  not  safer  to  say  that  St.  Paul 
merely  drew  on  contemporary  philosophy  and 
speculation  when  searching  for  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions wherein  to  convey  the  spiritual  truths 
he  so  earnestly  desired  to  emphasize? 

A  crucial  passage  is  Ro  8'' :  '  For  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  .  .  .'  'St.  Paul  held  that  there  was  a  world  of 
spirits  brought  into  being  like  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion by  Christ.'  'It  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  St. 
Paul  to  personify  abstractions'  (Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans^,  ad  loc).  Now,  if  St.  Paul  really  believed 
the  creatures  which  he  enumerates  to  have  a 
spiritual  existence  in  the  heavenly  spheres,  we  are 
brought  at  once  into  the  region  of  mystical 
theology  ;  if  he  is  merely  personifying  for  the  sake 
of  rhetorical  eti'ect,  we  are  simply  dealing  with 
metaphors.  St.  Paul  certainly  believed  in  the 
existence  of  angels,  but  how  did  he  regard  sin  and 
death  ?    Sin  is  to  him  something  more  than  an  act 
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or  acts  of  transgiession,  move  even  than  a  state  ; 
it  is  a  power,  at  least  half  personilied  in  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle.  Thus  his  lan<,'iiai;e  in  Ko  5'-,  'as 
throng]]  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and 
deatli  tlironf,'h  sin,' and  v.''',  ' death  reifjiied  from 
Adam  until  Moses,'  is  something  more  than  meta- 
phor. Sin  and  Death  even  if  not  persons  are  at 
least  powers  with  objective  existence.  (The  close 
connexion  between  Sin  and  Death  liad  appeared 
before  St.  Paul — first  perhaps  in  Sir  25-' — and  was 
frequent  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic.)  But  St.  Paul 
passes  quickly  from  what  is  metaphorical  to  what 
is  not :  thus  in  1  Co  15"  (quoting  Is  25")  :  'Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory';  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle.  Death  may  be  half  personiMod,  hut 
victory  hardly.  Frequently  it  has  to  be  left  open 
what  exactly  St.  Paul  does  mean.  He  does  not 
dehne  his  terms  :  and  his  theology,  here  as  else- 
wliere,  is  generally  implicit  rather  than  explicit. 
'  In  ancient  literature  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
between  a  person  and  a  personilication.  Animistic 
ideas  lie  deep  in  the  naive,  popular  consciousness' 
(H.  A.  A.  Kenned  J',  St.  Paulas  Conceptions  of  the 
Last  Things,  1904,  p.  lOSn.). 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  must  now  consider 
a  few  specially  difficult  and  obscure  passages. 

1  Co  10^:  'And  the  rock  was  Christ.'  St.  Paul 
has  just  been  referring  to  the  passing  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  sea.  He  says  the  Israelites 
'  ate  the  same  spiritual  meat '  and  '  drank  the  same 
spiritual  drink.'  It  is  more  usual  to  conceive  of 
the  Jewish  sacraments  as  types  of  the  Christian. 
St.  Paul  refers  to  the  Rabbinic  legend  that  the 
rock  followed  the  Israelites  during  their  march. 
'  Wherever  the  Tabernacle  was  pitched,  the  princes 
came  and  sang  to  the  rock,  "Spring  up,  O  well, 
sing  ye  unto  it,"  whereupon  the  waters  gushed 
forth  afresh '  (HDB,  art.  'Rock,'  iv.  290).  It  has 
been  remarked :  '  We  must  not  disgrace  Paul  by 
making  him  say  that  the  pre-incarnate  Christ 
followed  the  march  of  Israel  in  the  shape  of  a  lump 
of  rock  !'  (quoted  by  Findlay  in  EGT,  ad  loe.). 
But  (1)  it  seems  clear  from  elsewhere  that  St.  Paul 
believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (Ro  8', 
2  Co  8')  ;  (2)  St.  Paul  seems  to  follow  his  custom 
of  personilication.  Sometimes  water  is  personified 
in  that  it  is  made  to  speak ;  cf.  Is  55'"'',  Wis  1 1*, 
Sir  24>3-=',  Rev  22".  Philo  also  {Quod  deterius 
potiori,  p.  31  [Mangey,  i.  213])  calls  the  Divine 
Wisdom  a  rock,  and  makes  it  the  same  as  the 
manna.  E.  A.  Abbott  (Son  of  Man,  p.  649)  has 
taken  these  passages  in  support  of  the  conception 
of  speaking  waters.  Meanwhile  the  other  aspect 
of  the  metaphor  is  shown  in  the  idea  of  God  as 
a  Rock  (because  He  remains  faithful  and  abides). 
'  As  in  Ro  9^  St.  Paul  affirms  of  Christ  that  He  "  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  so  here  he  identilies 
Him  with  the  "Rock  of  Ages"  (Is  '26*  RVm) ' 
(Otton,  loc.  cit.  infra).  It  seems  as  if  St.  Paul, 
taking  the  Rabbinic  legend,  without  necessarily 
accepting  it  as  literal  truth,  blended  with  it  the 
ideas  of  the  '  speaking  waters,'  the  manna,  and 
the  everlasting  rock  of  Isaiah.  All  this  is  again 
linked  up  with  baptism  and  the  eucharist — the  only 
place  in  the  NT  where  the  two  great  Christian 
sacraments  are  mentioned  together.  Again  we  see 
St.  Paul's  intellectual  subtlety  used  as  a  vehicle  of 
spiritual  truth. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  '  Rock  '  see  E.  A.  Abbott,  The 
Son  oj  Man,  1910,  p.  648  ;  Robertson-Plumraer,  1  Ctrrinthians, 
p.  201  ;  HUB,  art.  '  Rock  ' ;  G.  W.  Otton,  in  Interpreter. 
X.  [1914]  435-439;  G.  G.  Findlay,  in  EiiT,  '1  Cor.,'  1900,  ad 
loc. ;  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  Relation  of  .St.  Paul  to  Contevip. 
Jeivish  Thoii[jht,\}.  210;  K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epp.  of  St.  Paul, 
1911,  p.  213 ;  C.  Clemen,  Primitive  CItristianity  and  its  iVo/t- 
Jewim  Sources,  p.  218  ;  see  also  below,  II.  3. 

Gal  4^ ;  '  held  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments 
(RVm  'elements')  of  the  world.'  4":  'how  turn 
ye     back    again     to     the    weak     and     beggarly 
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ruiliments'  (RVm  'elements').  Col  2':  'after 
the  rudiments  (KVm  'elements')  of  the  world.' 
The  difficulty  here  is  the  exact  signilicance  of 
(TToixefa,  '  elements ' :  it  meant  in  classical  (Jreek  (1) 
a  letter  or  syllable  (Plato):  in  the  Bible  only  in 
Ha  5'-;  (2)  a  shadow  of  a  sundial  (in  Aristo- 
l>hanes) :  non-Biblical;  (3)  element  (or  ground 
stull) — Plato,  Philo,  Josephus,  Wis  7";  then 
specially  the  stars  and  ]ilanets ;  then,  as  every 
element  has  its  deity,  (4)  divine  spirit,  demon 
or  genius.  In  Gal.  it  may  be  (1)  rudiments  of 
religion;  (2)  physical  elements;  (3)  the  attendant 
deities  of  the  physical  elements.  It  is  probably 
(3),  and  only  if  it  were  (1)  would  it  really  be  u 
metaphor. 

See  for  (TToiveta,  C.  W.  Emmet.  Galatians,  1912,  ad  loc.  ; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Galatians^,  1876,  ad  loe.  ;  C.  Clemen. 
Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Aon-Jeu-ish  Sources,  pp.  106- 
110. 

Col  2'^-  "  :  a  very  difficult  passage,  where  the  text 
too  is  uncertain.  It  is  related  in  idea  to  the  last. 
'  Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  prize  by  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  the  angels, 
dwelling  in  the  things  whicli  he  hath  seen,  vainly 
puH'ed  up  by  his  Heshly  mind,  and  not  holding 
fast  the  Head,  from  whom  all  the  body, 
being  supplied  and  knit  together  through  the 
joints  and  bands,  increaseth  with  the  increase 
of  God.'  To  the  student  of  met.aphors  no 
passage  conld  be  more  interesting — lirst  comes 
the  metaphor  of  robbing,  then  the  reference  to 
angel -worship,  the  second  metaplior  of  dwelling 
in  things  seen  (or  not  seen),  the  third  metaphor 
of  being  puiled  up,  the  fourth  metaphor  of  holding 
fast  the  Head,  blended  with  the  hfth  of  Head  and 
body. 

But  the  crux  really  is  8.  iiipaKCV  ifipareiav  (so  S" 
ABD*  33*  314  424**  L  [vt.  "■'■]  Boh.  Eth.  Melon. 
Tert.  Orig.  etc.)  or  S  p.T)  (oiV)  ewpaKef  (S'^CD''.'^"- 
GH  [Lvt  svg]  Syr.  [vg  hi]  Aetli.  Chr.  etc. 

Some  have  propo.sed  slightly  to  emend  the  text 
and,  dividing  the  letters  dillerently,  read :  aipa 
KevepfiaTeiuiv,  '  vainly  treading  the  air '  (or '  stepping 
on  emptiness') — a  suggestive  metaphor  ;  but  there 
is  no  necessity  to  emend.  According  to  Moulton 
(Grammar  of  NT  Greek,  'Proleg.,'  1908,  p.  '239), 
p.ri  is  '  indisputably  spurious,'  so  we  must  follow 
the  first  reading.  This  has  been  elucidated  by 
Ramsay  (Teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  Terms  of  the 
Present  Day,  1913,  p.  288):  'Among  a  series  of 
very  interesting  inscriptions  from  the  Sanctuary 
of  Apollo  of  Klaros  was  one  which  instantly 
arrested  attention  :  it  contained  the  verb  "entered  " 
(evefiaTevaeii),  describing  the  performance  of  some 
act  or  rite  in  the  mystic  ritual.'  The  Colossians 
knew  the  word  in  the  mysteries.  '  As  a  quoted 
word,  it  causes  a  certain  awkwardness  in  the 
logical  sequence ;  but  when  we  take  it  as  quoted 
and  put  it  within  inverted  commas,  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  like  a  brick  imbedded  in  the 
living  well  of  Paul's  words'  (p.  299). 

3.  Epistle    to  the    Hebrews He  3= :   'In    all 

his  [God's]  house.'  oi/cos  in  the  Gospels  is  used  of 
the  Temple,  here  of  the  people  of  God  (cf.  1  P 
4",  1  Ti  3").  4'= :  The  word  of  God  is  living,  and 
active,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword 
(Siaroixov  is  lit.  'double-mouthed').  That  it 
'pierces  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit' 
means  that  it  penetrates  to  the  very  depths  of 
a  man's  being.  5'-':  'such  as  have  need  of  milk' 
(cf.  I  P  2%  1  Co  3'-5).  Young  students  were 
called  'sucklings'  by  the  Rabbis.  6*:  'and 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.'  The  idea  of 
'tasting'  divine  things  is  from  the  OT.  6'-': 
'  the  land  which  hath  drunk  the  rain  .  .  .  re- 
ceiveth  blessing ' :  cf.  Clut.  dc  Ediic.  Piter,  iii.  and 
Euri]j.  Hceuba,  590-6 ;  the  idea  is  '  the  free  and 
reiterated  bestowal  of  spiritual  impulse'  (Marcus 
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Dods  in  EGT,  ad  loc).  6"  :  '  anchor  of  the  soul ' : 
&yKv/>a  is  used  metaphorically  in  Soph.  fr.  612: 
/iT)Tpl  TToiSfs  ILyKvpat  0iov,  '  children  are  anchors  of 
life  to  their  motlier.'  7":  Jesus  is  the  'surety  of 
a  better  covenant ' ;  cf.  St.  Paul's  legal  metaphors 
(in  his  case  drawn  mostly  from  slavery).  10" : 
'the  footstool  of  his  feet'  (cf.  Ps  110').  lO-^: 
our  hearts  are  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience. 
12':  'cloud  of  witnesses,'  'the  race.'  12":  'root 
of  bitterness.'  12-'":  'Our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire'  (cf.  Dt  4«  9^).  13":  'the  sacriHce  of 
praise'  is  the  'fruit  of  lips.'  13-":  the  familiar 
Johannine  metaphor  of  the  'shepherd  of  the 
sheep.' 

i.  Catholic  Epistles. — (a)  The  Epistle  of  James 
is  peculiarly  interesting :  traditionally,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  modern  critics,  the  work 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  it  shows  many 
parallels  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  'The  love 
of  nature,  the  sympathy  in  all  human  interests, 
the  readiness  to  find  "sermons  in  stones  and  good 
in  everything"  must  have  characterized  the  child 
Jesus  and  coloured  all  His  intercourse  with  His 
fellows  from  His  earliest  years.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  find  the  same  fondness  for  figurative 
speech  in  the  Epistles  of  His  brothers,  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude'  (Mayor,  Ep.  of  St.  Jame^,  p.  Ixii). 
Thus  Ja  1":  'The  lust,  when  it  hath  conceived, 
beareth  sin  :  and  the  sin,  when  it  is  fullgrown, 
bringeth  forth  death.'  The  same  metaphor  is 
found  in  Ps  7"  and  in  Philo  (ed.  Mangey,  i. 
40,  149,  183).  1":  'The  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  can  be  no  variation,  neither  shadow  that 
is  cast  by  turning ' ;  cf.  Mai  i-,  Ps  27'  36»),  Is 
60'-"-=»,  1  Jn  P,  Wis  7=^  also  Test.  Abr.  (ed. 
M.  R.  James,  p.  37)  (where  the  archangel  Michael 
is  called  '  Father  of  all  lights '),  Philo  (ed.  Mangey, 
i.  579,  637),  and  Plato  {Bep.  vi.  505,  vii.  517). 
Sometimes  St.  James,  in  his  symbolical  language, 
reminds  us  of  the  Synoptists.  The  remarkable 
passage  3°"^''  contains  several  metaphors ;  most 
striking  is  v.^ :  the  tongue  '  setteth  on  fire  the 
wheel  of  nature  and  is  set  on  fire  by  hell.'  The 
wheel,  catching  fire  from  the  glowing  axle,  is 
compared  to  the  wide-spreading  mischief  done 
by  the  tongue,  yiveci.^  (tr.  'nature')  means  (1) 
birth ;  (2)  creation  ;  (3)  the  seen  and  temporal 
as  opposed  to  the  unseen  and  eternal ;  the  '  wheel ' 
means  either  the  incessant  change  of  life  or  (if 
the  wheel  is  at  rest)  the  circle  of  life.  Other 
metaphors  are  4"  5-,  etc. 

(6)  i  and  S  Peter.— I  P  V :  'sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.'  1":  'girding  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind.'  2*-':  'chief  corner  stone.'  2'-^: 
'shepherd  of  your  souls.'  The  same  metaphor 
appears  again  in  5'''-  3. 4  ;  •  flock  of  God,'  '  chief 
Shepherd.'  5'^:  'Babylon 'may  be  either  literal 
or  metaphorical  :  probably  the  former.  2  P  1* : 
'unfruitful.'  I's-":  'tabernacle'  (cf.  2  Co  5'). 
1'":  'and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts.' 
2^ :  '  make  merchandise  of  you.'  2"  : '  springs 
without  water.' 

(c)  The  Johannine  Epistles  have  not  many 
metaphors — those  there  are  are  of  course  conceived 
of  as  are  those  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g.  the  dwell- 
ing on  light  in  1  Jn  1.  In  4' :  '  prove  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God,'  irveii/x.aTa  do  not  seem 
to  be  personified.  4'* :  '  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear.'  In  1  Jn2"and2Jn'  we  have  mention  of 
the  Antichrist  (see  below  under  '  Kevelation '). 
The  phrase,  '  Even  now  have  there  arisen  many 
antichrists,'  seems  to  show  that  the  word  is 
taken  generally  and  metaphorically  for  false 
teachers. 

(d)  Jude  has  resemblances  sometimes  to  James, 
sometimes  to  Revelation  (cf.  Jude"  with  Rev  12'). 
In  v.*  that  the  angels  are  '  kept  in  everlasting 
bonds'  is  to  be  taken  literally,  not  metaphorically. 


In  vv. "■"  we  have  a  string  of  metaphors:  the 
wicked  are  called  'hidden  rocks,'  'shepherds 
that  without  fear  feed  theinselvcs,'  'clouds  with- 
out water,'  'autumn  trees  without  fruit,'  'wild 
waves,' 'wandering  stars.'  v.-'":  '  snatching  them 
out  of  the  lire'  (cf.  Zee  3-). 

S.  Revelation. — Metaphor  in  Revelation  raises 
peculiar  dilticulty.  Though  elsewhere  in  the  NT 
metaphors  are  frequent  and  not  always  sharply 
defined,  here  in  an  Apocalypse  they  are  so  much 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  book  that,  short  of 
discussing  them  in  detail  along  with  allied  problems 
of  interpretation,  the  only  possible  course  in  a 
short  article  is  to  make  a  few  brief  generalizations. 
Ordinary  metaphors  shade  off  into  theological  and 
(occasionally)  mythological  conceptions,  so  that  we 
cannot  separate  one  from  the  other.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  state  briefij'  the  method  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse  without  which  the  meta- 
phors, as  everything  else  in  it,  are  obscure.  This 
seems  to  be  done  satisfactorily  only  if  we  pursue 
concurrently  several  ditt'erent  lines  of  interpreta- 
tion:  (1)  the  contemporary-historical  (reference  to 
events  of  the  writer's  own  day) ;  (2)  the  eschato- 
logical  (the  foretelling  of  the  end  of  all  things 
under  symbolic  imagery) ;  and  (3)  the  mythological 
(particularly  in  ch.  12) ;  also  (4)  the  author  un- 
doubtedly had  visions  wherein  he  saw  spiritual 
things  portrayed  ;  and  (5)  it  is  difficult  to  leave  out 
of  account  the  existence  of  sources.  The  danger 
of  interpretation  is  not  so  much  to  refuse  to  see 
metajihor,  as  to  see  it  where  it  is  really  not  present 
at  all :  many  things  which  to  some  critics  have 
seemed  only  '  crude  symbols '  of  spiritual  truth 
were  probably  to  the  wiiter  literal  truth  of  things 
he  had  seen — none  the  less  real  because  he  had 
seen  them  not  with  his  bodily  eyes  but  with  the 
eye  of  faith  in  a  vision.  How  far  this  was  so 
must  remain  uncertain,  but  the  point  must  not  be 
overlooked  entirely.  'No  scene  in  the  great 
Christian  Apocalypse  can  be  successfully  repro- 
duced upon  canvas  ;  "The  imagery  .  .  .  is  symbolic 
and  not  pictorial "  (Westcott)'  (Swete,  Apocalypse', 
p.  cxxxviii).  But  because  we  cannot  pictorially 
conceive  of  a  thing,  we  have  no  right  simply  to 
say  it  is  a  metaphor. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreta- 
tion in  this  book  we  may  take  the  conception  of 
Antichrist,  mentioned  only  by  name  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John.  Here  an  ancient  Babylonian  myth, 
which  has  passed  through  various  stages  and  has 
left  traces  in  the  OT,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
2  Th  3,  is  taken  over  by  the  Apocalyptist.  The 
beast  in  Rev  13  and  17  is  somehow  Antichrist, 
though  he  may  also  stand  for  Nero  and  Doniitian. 
Can  we  say  that  the  term  '  beast '  is  a  '  metaphor ' 
standing  for  a  Roman  Emperor?  The  value  we 
attach  to  the  Apocalypse  is  dependent  on  whether 
we  think  it  substantially  a  divine  vision  vouch- 
safed to  the  Seer  of  Patmos  or  a  mere  interesting 
congeries  of  symbols.  But  a  question  of  termino- 
logy shades  off  indistinctly  into  one  of  theology 
and  interpretation. 

For  Antichrist  see  W.  Bousset,  The  Antichi-ist  Legend,  Eng. 
tr.,1896;  H.  B.  Swete,  'Antichrist  in  the  Province  of  Asia,' 
in  Apocalypse  of  St.  John-,  pp.  Ixxviii-xciii ;  A.  E.  Brooke, 
Johannine  EpUlles,  pp.  69-79. 

11.  Is  EARLY  Christian  literature  to 
A.D.  100.— i.  Agrapha.— (a)  Oxyrhynchus  Logion 
5  (No.  30  in  HDB  v.,  art.  'Agrapha'):  lyeipov  t6i/ 
Xieov  K&KeT  ivp-qiTus  ixe,  crxt<'oi'  t6  ^uXov  Kayii  iKet  clp.1, 
'  Raise  the  stone  and  you  will  find  me,  cleave  the 
wood  and  there  am  I.'  The  metaphor  means  that 
we  shall  find  our  Lord  in  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  daily  life.  (6)  Saying  quoted  in  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  'i.  28.  177  (No.  58  in  HDB) :  yifeaSe  Bi  i6Kiy.oi. 
Tpaire^iTat,  ra  fi^v  aTrodoKipui^ovTfS,  rd  5^  Ka\i>v  Kari- 
XovT€s, '  Show  yourselves  approved  money-changers, 
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rejectin<r  some  but  keeping  what  is  good '  {Tpare^T-rjt 
in  the  I^T  only  in  Mt  25-'').  Origen,  in  Jnhnnn. 
xix.  7,  also  quotes  56Ki^oi  Tpairc^lraL  ytveffQ^  ;  and 
it  is  quoted  elsewhere.  Cf.  the  other  0.\yrliyii- 
chus  Logion  (3)  (No.  28  in  HDB),  '  and  I  foiind 
all  men  drunken  and  none  was  athirst  among 
them.  And  my  soul  is  pained  for  the  sons  of  men 
because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart  and  see  not, 
poor  and  they  know  not  their  poverty.'  In  another 
fragment  we  have:  'Jesus  saith,  Who  are  they 
that  draw  us  into  the  Kingdom,  if  the  Kingdom 
be  in  heaven  ?  Verily  I  say  unto  j'ou.  The  birds 
of  the  heaven,  and  every  creature  that  is  under 
the  earth  and  in  the  earth  and  the  iishes  of  the 
sea,  these  are  they  that  draw  you'  (see  Grenfell- 
Hunt,  Sayings  of  Our  Lord,  1897,  and  jSew 
Sayings  of  Jesus,  1904). 

2.  1  Clement. — v'iii. ;  iav  wffiv  al  afiapriai  vfiCiv 
airb  TT)%  yTJs  ^ojs  rov  ovpavou,  Kal  iav  SjaLv  iruppiTepai 
KOKKov,  Kai  fji.€\avwTepaL  ffaKKov,  *  if  your  sins  reach 
from  earth  to  heaven  and  are  redder  tlian  scarlet 
and  blacker  than  sackcloth  .  .  .'  (a  reminiscence 
of  Is  1'*).  XXX.  :  ivSuja/xeffa  ttjv  oixivoiap,  '  let  us 
clothe  ourselves  with  concord.'  xxxiii.  :  ^v  Ipyon 
ayaBol^  Trdfres  ^KO(T/ir}0tjaav  ol  dlKaioi,  *  All  righteous 
men  have  been  adorned  with  good  works.'  xxxvii.  : 
Christians  are  compared  to  soldiers  ;  the  metaphor 
is  sustained  throughout  the  chapter.  Ivii. :  Kap-ipav- 
Tes  TO.  ydpara  ttjs  KapdLas  vfiivv,  '  bending  the  knees 
of  your  hearts.'  ^Sovrai  tt]S  ^avruiv  ddoij  toOs  Kapnovs, 
'  they  shall  eat  the  fruits  of  their  way.' 

3.  Odes  of  Solomon. — These  are  full  of  beautiful 
and  striking  metaphors,  of  which  the  following  are 
instances,  i.  4 :  '  Thy  fruits  are  full  grown  and 
perfect,  they  are  full  of  thy  salvation.'  iv.  9 :  '  distil 
thy  dews  upon  us  and  open  thy  rich  fountains  that 
pour  forth  to  us  milk  and  honey.'  ix.  8  :  '  An  ever- 
lasting crown  for  ever  is  truth.  Blessed  are  they 
who  set  it  on  their  heads.'  xi.  5,  7 :  '  And  I  was 
established  upon  the  rock  of  truth  .  .  .  and  I 
drank  and  was  inebriated  with  the  living  water' 
(cf.  1  Co  10' :  '  the  rock  was  Christ,'  above),  xiii.  2  : 
'  Love  His  holiness  and  clothe  yourself  therewith.' 
xvii.  13 :  '  And  I  sowed  ray  fruits  in  hearts,  and 
transformed  them  into  myself.'  xxii.  4,  5  :  '  He 
who  gave  me  authority  over  bonds  that  I  might 
loose  them  ;  He  that  overthrew  by  my  hands  the 
dragon  with  seven  heads'  (Titus  or  Pompey  [?] ;  cf. 
Ps  74",  Ezk  29').  XXV.  8  :  '  And  I  was  clothed  with 
the  covering  of  thy  Spirit,  and  thou  didst  remove 
from  me  my  raiment  of  skin '  (here  and  in  xxi.  2  the 
reference  is  to  Gn  3-').  xxxi.  2:  '  error  went  astray 
and  perished  at  His  hand  :  and  folly  found  no  path 
to  walk  in,  and  was  submerged  by  the  truth  of 
the  Lord'  (here,  as  elsewhere  in  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  literature,  qualities  are  personified). 

See  J.  H.  Bernard,  Odes  of  Solomm  (TS  viii.  3  [19121); 
J.  Rendel  Harris,  Odes  of  Solojtwn'^,  1911,  An  Early  Christian 
Psalter  (abridged  translation  of  Odes),  1909. 

4.  Didache. — i.  1  :  65oi  5vo  etal,  fiia  tt)s  i*w^?,  Kal 
Ilia  rov  davdrov,  '  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of 
death '  (cf.  Christianity  as  '  the  way,'  Ac  9-,  2  P 
2-).  i.  6  :  Idpojrdrw  i]  4\€'qfiO(x(rvq  aov  eh  rds  X^^P^^ 
a-ov,  '  Let  thine  alms  sweat  into  thine  hands.' 
vi.  2  :  el  ix^v  yap  ^vvaffat,  (3a<rrdaaL  6\ov  rhv  i^vybv  rov 
Kvplov,  '  if  thou  art  able  to  bear  the  whole  yoke  of 
the  Lord.'  xii.  5  :  xP"^rifnropos,  '  making  trade  of 
Christ.'  xvi,  3 :  Kai  arpa^ijo'ovTat  rd  Tpd^ara  els 
"KvKovs,  'and  the  sheep  shall  be  turned  into  wolves.' 

General  results  of  study  of  metaphors.  —  The 
above  lists,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  of  metaphors 
in  the  NT  and  early  Christian  literature,  show 
how  rich  and  various  was  the  stock  of  ideas  from 
which  the  writers  of  Christian  antiquity  drew  to 
illustrate  the  gospel  message  with  which  their 
heart  was  aflame.  It  is  obvious  that  to  under- 
stand aright  we  must  know  something  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Early  Church  in  the  pagan  world, 


tliat  welter  of  rites  and  cults  in  the  Gra;co- 
Koman  and  Oriental  world  which  modern  research 
has  done  so  much  to  make  vivid.  Yet  some  are 
probably  mistaken  in  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance, or  the  wrong  sort  of  importance,  to  all  this  : 
the  phraseology  in  which  the  gospel  message  was 
first  clothed  had  often  extraneous  origin  ;  the 
message  itself  was  fresh  and  unique.  External 
influences  may  account  for  the  form  but  not  for 
the  fact.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  a  metaphor 
or  figure,  not  only  of  word  but  of  thought,  all'ected 
the  thought  which  it  clothed,  and  this  is  the  sole 
argument  for  '  mythology '  in  the  NT.  This  leads, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  psychological  aspect  of  meta- 
phor. Psychology  '  proves  the  fundamental  con- 
nexion between  the  religious  and  the  non-religious 
aspects  of  Life  and  Thought'  (S.  A.  Cook,  Founda- 
tions of  Religion,  1914,  p.  91).  All  spiritual  truths 
are  conceived  through  imperfect  symbols,  but  the 
symbol  must  be  examined,  and  what  is  essential 
separated  from  the  outward  form,  before  the  truth 
within  can  be  clear. 

Literature.— For  Metaphor  as  a  whole  :  F.  E.  Kdnig,  artt. 
'Style  of  Scripture'  .and  'Symbols  and  Symbolical  Actions' in 
HUB  v.,  Stili^tik,  Rhetorik,  Poetik,  in  Bezug  an/  die  bihlischc 
Litteratnr,  komparatimsch  darqestellt,  1900;  L-.  E.  Browne, 
The  Parables  of  the  Gospels  (liulsean  Prize  Essay),  1913 ;  W. 
Sanday,  ChristoUigies  Ancient  and  Modern,  1910,  ch.  ix.  : 
'The  Guiding  Principle  of  Symbolism.' 

For  the  books  of  the  NT,  the  best  Commentaries ;  especially 
Sanday  -  Headlam,  Romans  ^  (ICC),  1902 ;  Robertson"- 
Plummer,  1  Corinthians  (ICC),  1911 ;  H.  L.  Goudge, 
1  Corinthians  (Westminster  Com.,  1903) ;  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  Ephesians,  1903  ;  G.  Milligan,  Thessalonians,  190S  ; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippians*,  1878;  J.  B.  Mayor,  Ep.  of  St. 
Jaines-K  1910 ;  A.  E.  Brooke,  Johannine  Epistles  (ICC),  1912  ; 
H.  B.  Swete,  Apocaljjpsc  of  St.  John",  1907. 

General:  C.  Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Non- 
Jewish  Sources,  Eng.  tr.,  1012  ;  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  Relation 
of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thoufjht,  1900;  G.  A. 
Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr.2,  1911. 
Other  authorities  quoted  in  the  text.  L.  D.  AGATE. 

MICHAEL  (Heb.Wp,' Who  is  like  God?').— 
In  Dn  10-'  Michael  is  described  as  the  'prince,'  i.e. 
the  patron  or  guardian  angel  of  Israel,  in  antithesis 
to  the '  prince '  of  Persia  and  the  '  prince '  of  Greece 
(v.-°).  In  the  account  of  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Last  Days  in  12',  Michael,  '  the  great  prince,'  is 
Israel's  champion,  by  whom  deliverance  is  wrought. 
These  are  the  only  references  supplied  by  the  OT, 
but  they  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
Jewish  tradition  that  grew  up  regarding  Michael 
(in  which  he  further  appears  as  one  of  the  seven 
archangels  and  the  chief  of  the  four  great  arch- 
angels), and  through  this  upon  NT  conceptions. 
In  the  NT  he  is  twice  mentioned  by  name  (.Jude*, 
where  he  is  described  as  '  the  archangel,'  and  Rev 
12'),  and  in  both  cases  discharges  functions  that 
are  in  keeping  with  the  position  assigned  him  in 
Daniel.  (1)  In  Jude»  (cf.  Dt  34«),  which  is  based 
on  the  apocryphal  Assumption  of  Moses  (see  Orig.  de 
Princip.  III.  ii.  1),  he  stands  forward  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Israel  to  dispute  the  Devil's  claim  to 
possess  the  body  of  Moses,  a  claim  made,  according 
to  the  apocryphal  book,  on  the  two  grounds  that 
the  Devil  was  the  lord  of  matter  and  that  Moses 
had  been  guilty  of  slaying  the  Egyptian  (see  Charles, 
Assumption  of  Moses,  1897,  p.  1051}'.).  (2)  In  Rev  12' 
as  in  Dn  12  Michael  plaj's  a  leading  part  in  the 
conflict  that  is  to  issue  in  the  Messianic  triumph 
of  the  Last  Days.  In  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
eschatological  idea  of  a  celestial  b.attle  which  is  to 
precede  this  triumph  (Sib.  Orac.  iii.  79611'.),  there 
is  war  in  heaven,  and  Michael  and  his  angels  go 
forth  to  war  with  the  great  red  dragon  (otherwise 
described  as  '  the  old  serpent,  he  that  is  called  tlie 
Devil  and  Satan,'  v.')  and  his  angels,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  are  overthrown  and  cast 
down  to  the  earth.  The  significant  thing  here  is 
the  position  assigned  to  Michael.  It  is  by  him, 
not  by  the  '  man  cliild  who  is  to  rule  all  the  nations 
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with  a  rod  of  iron '  (v.'),  tliat  the  dragon  is  over- 
come and  cast  out  from  heaven  (cf.  Bousset,  Der 
Antichrist,  1895,  p.  151  tt'.). 

There  are  two  other  passages  in  the  NT  where 
Michael,  though  not  mentioned,  appears  to  be 
referred  to.  (1)  In  Ac  7^"  he  is  probably  to  be 
identified  witli  the  angel  who  spoke  to  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai.  According  to  Gal  3"  the  Law  was 
'ordained  by  anr;els,'  and  in  He  2^  '  tlie  word '  is 
described  as  '  spoKen  by  angels'  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XV. 
V.  3).  In  Jub.  i.  27,  ii.  1,  liowever,  it  is  the  angel 
of  the  presence  who  instructs  Moses  and  delivers 
to  him  the  tables  of  the  Law,  and  in  what  was 
probably  the  original  Assumption  of  Moses  (pre- 
served only  in  Greek  fragments)  '  Michael  the 
archangel '  is  expressly  said  to  have  taught  Moses 
at  the  giving  of  the  Law.  (2)  In  1  Th  i'"  'the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God  '  sug- 
gests another  reference  to  the  Michael  of  Jewish 
tradition.  This  is  tlie  only  place  in  the  NT  besides 
Jude'  where  the  word  'archangel'  occurs,  and 
though  the  archangel  in  this  case  is  not  named,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  great  archangel  is 
meant.  '  The  voice  of  the  archangel '  and  '  the 
trump  of  God  '  are  evidently  to  be  taken  as  parallel 
expressions  (cf.  Mt  24^',  '  He  shall  send  his  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet'),  and  it  is  a 
common  feature  of  the  later  Jewish  tradition  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment  that  the  trumpet  is  blown 
by  Michael  the  archangel  (see  Bousset,  op.  cit.  p. 
166).  J.  0.  Lambert. 

MIDIAN  (AV  Madian,  Ac  7=«).— This  was  the 
n.ame  of  a  people  broken  up  into  several  clans  and 
inhabiting  N.W.  Arabia.  One  clan,  the  Kenites, 
dwelt  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  it  Moses  fled  from 
Pharaoh  (Ex  2'^).  Its  chief  was  Jethro  (or  Keuel), 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  (v.-').  In  the  days 
of  the  Judges  they  extended  further  north  and 
made  inroads  into  central  Palestine.  But  they 
were  severely  defeated  by  Gideon  (Jg  6.  7),  and  are 
soon  after  lost  to  history.  The  town  of  Modiana 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Geog.  vi.  7)  as  being  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  Arabia  may  be  a  late  trace  of 
them.  Midian  is  probably  used  by  later  Jewish 
writers  with  a  spiritual  reference,  symbolizing  the 
Church's  final  triumph  over  its  foes  (e.g.  Is  9''  60°, 
Hab  3'). 

Literature.  —  G.  A.  Smith,  BGHL,  1897,  p.  625;  also  art. 
'Midian' in  i/i)i).  J.  W.  DUXCAN. 

MILETUS  (M(X)7T0!).— Miletus  was  an  ancient 
Greek  colony  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  became 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  twelve  free  cities  which 
formed  the  Ionian  League.  Five  centuries  before 
Christ  it '  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  prosperity, 
and  was  accounted  the  ornament  {irpSaxritia)  of 
Ionia'  (Herod,  v.  28),  being  unquestionably  the 
greatest  of  Greek  cities  at  the  time.  Favourably 
situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Latmos,  and 
possessing  four  harbours,  it  controlled  the  trade  of 
the  rich  Mseander  Valley,  and  was  without  a  rival 
in  the  commerce  of  the  /Egean. 

'The  citizens,'  says  Strabo  (xiv.  i.  6,  7),  '  have  achieved  many 
great  deeds,  but  the  most  important  is  the  number  of  colonies 
which  they  established.  The  whole  Euxine,  for  example,  and 
the  Propontis,  and  many  other  places,  are  peopled  with  their 
settlers.  .  .  .  Illustrious  persons,  natives  of  Miletus,  were 
Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  his  disciple  Anaximander, 
and  Anaximines  the  disciple  of  Anaximander.' 

After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  Darius,  who 
massacred  the  inhabitants  (494  B.C.),  and  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (334),  its  days  of  greatness  and 
glory  were  ended.  The  trade  of  the  Moeander 
Valley  was  diverted  to  Ephesus,  and,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  Miletus,  though  still  called 
a  '  metropolis '  of  Ionia,  had  become  a  second-rate 
commercial  town,  which  tlie  conquerors  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  link  up  to  any  important  city 


by  one  of  their  great  roads.  Having  no  longer  any 
political  importance,  it  became  more  and  more 
isolated,  and  nature  gradually  completed  its  ruin 
by  filling  its  harbours  and  almost  the  whole  gulf 
with  the  siltof  the  Ma>ander(l'liny,i/A'ii.  91,  v.31). 
Its  site — known  as  Palatia,  from  the  ruins  of  its 
great  theatre — is  now  5  or  6  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  the  island  of  Lade,  which  Strabo  (xiv.  i.  7) 
mentions  as  lying  '  close  in  front  of  Miletus,'  is  now 
a  small  hill  in  the  plain. 

St.  Paul  did  not  select  such  a  decaying  city  as  a 
base  of  missionary  operations,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  record  of  his  activity  is  a  mere  accident. 
At  the  end  of  his  third  journey,  when  he  was 
hastening  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  he  deliberately  chose  at  Troas  a  ship 
which  was  not  to  touch  at  Ephesus,  where  it  was 
probably  still  unsafe  for  him  to  appear,  and  where 
in  any  case  his  time  would  have  been  very  short 
(Ac  20'°).  But  when  the  coaster  in  which  he  was 
sailing,  and  whose  movements  he  naturally  could 
not  control,  came  to  Miletus,  he  unexpectedly 
found  that  he  would  be  detained  there  for  some 
days,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  the  interval 
he  might  send  a  messenger  to  Ephesus — 30  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line,  and  somewhat  further  by 
boat  and  road — and  summon  its  elders  to  meet  him. 

If  his  ship  sailed  from  Samos  (or  Trogyllium,  ac- 
cording to  D)  early  in  the  day,  and  thus  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  northerly  breeze  which  rises  in  the 
JEgean  every  morning  during  the  summer  and  dies 
away  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  reach  Miletus,  25 
(or  20)  miles  distant,  before  noon.  His  messenger 
probably  did  not  make  thegreatdetourby  Heracleia 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  but  waited  for  the  gentle 
south  wind  (called  the  Imbat),  which  blows  after 
sunset,  to  take  him  across  to  Pyrrha  or  Priene. 

Strabo  makes  the  ancient  topography  clear.  '  From  Heracleia 
to  Pyrrha,  a  small  city,  is  about  lUO  stadia  by  sea,  but  a  little 
more  from  Miletus  is  Heracleia,  if  we  include  the  windings  of 
the  bays.  From  Miletus  to  Pyrrha,  in  a  straight  line  by  sea,  is 
30  stadia ;  so  much  longer  is  the  journey  by  sailing  near  the 
land '  (XIV.  i.  8,  9). 

Passing  through  Priene,  crossing  Mt.  Mycale, 
and  speeding  along  the  coast  road,  the  messenger 
might  reach  Ephesus  by  midnight.  The  elders 
would  travel  south  next  day  to  Priene  or  Pyrrha, 
and  get  the  northerly  wind  to  take  them  over  the 
bay  to  Miletus  on  the  following  morning.  St.  Luke 
writes  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  meeting,  fellowship, 
and  parting  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Ephesians,  the 
record  of  which  has  given  Miletus  an  abiding  con- 
secration. The  Apostle's  address  to  the  elders, 
with  its  lofty  ideal  of  pastoral  duty,  reads  '  as  an 
unconscious  manifesto  of  the  essence  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  the  most  influential  exponent  of  Chris- 
tianity'  (J.  V.  Bartlet,  Acts  [Century  Bible,  1901], 
p.  327). 

Miletus  is  mentioned  again  in  2  Ti  4-°  :  '  Trophi- 
mus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick. '  This  has  been  regarded 
as  proving  that  St.  Paul,  released  from  his  Roman 
prison,  resumed  his  work  in  the  East,  and  after  all 
revisited  the  scene  of  his  pathetic  farewell.  But 
many  scholars  prefer  a  difi'erent  construction.  As- 
suming that  the  passage  in  question  occurs  in  a 
brief  note  (2  Ti  4^-  "•''•  -"•  ='")  sent  to  Timothy  from 
Macedonia,  and  afterwards  editorially  incorporated 
in  a  longer  letter  written  to  him  from  Rome,  they 
date  the  visit  to  Miletus  Viefore  the  one  recorded 
in  Ac  20"'.  When  St.  Paul  was  leaving  Ephesus, 
intending  to  return  by  Macedonia  to  Corinth  (1  Co 
16'),  he  may  have  liad  reasons  for  first  visiting 
Miletus,  and  been  obliged  to  leave  Trophimus, 
who  became  sick  there ;  or,  though  he  did  not 
personally  visit  Miletus,  he  might  use  a  condensed 
expression,  which  meant  that  his  friend,  having 
been  sent  to  Miletus  and  detained  there  by  sick- 
ness, was  unable  to  return  to  Ephesus  before  the 
time  of  sailing,  and  so  was  left  behind. 
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Miletus  has  extensive  ruins,  of  which  the  most 
remarkiible  is  the  theatre,  and  tlie  site  has  been 
excavated  by  Wiegland  for  the  Berlin  Academy 
(i'i>',4  1^1900  ff.).  James  axKAHAN. 

MILLENNIUM.— See  Eschatology,  Paeousia. 

MILLSTONE  {/jlvT^o^  ;  in  Rev  18='  TR,  following 
B,  has  tivXof  ;  L  WH,  following  A,  have  /luXivoi' ; 
C  has/iuXiKdr  ;  Lat.  mola). — The  mill  of  the  ancients 
(as  of  many  Syrians  to-day)  was  a  ijuern — two 
circular  stones,  of  which  the  upi)er  and  smaller 
rotated  upon  the  other.  The  hard  and  monoton- 
ous labour  of  grinding  was  imposed  on  women  ;  in 
wealthier  houses,  on  female  slaves  (Ex  IP,  Mt2-1'"). 
If  the  upper  stone  was  small,  it  was  turned  by  one 
person ;  if  it  Avas  of  greater  size,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  slaves  required  to  work  together  at  the 
task.  The  heavy  toil  was  often  somewhat  lightened 
with  a  song.  The  writer  of  the  Revelation  alludes 
to  these  things  in  two  successive  verses.  A  great 
millstone  flung  impetuously  {opiirinaTi,  'with  a 
rush,'  or  'indignantly' ;  see  LXX  Hos  5'°)  into  the 
sea,  to  rise  no  more,  is  his  image  of  the  overthrow 
of  Imperial  Rome  (Rev  18=').  So  complete  is  the 
desolation  he  foresees,  that  the  sound  of  the  mill 
{tpwvri  fj.O\ou,  the  (^^^J  ^TrtfivXws  of  the  classics  ;  cf. 
LXX  (pafT)  T^j  aKrjdovarii  in  Ec  12*),  the  familiar 
murmur  of  domestic  life,  will  never  be  heard  again 
in  the  ruined  city,  which  will  have  become  a  city 
of  death  (Rev  18-). 

LiTERATOEE.— J.  Yates,  art.  'Mola'  in  Smith's  DGRA^%  G. 
M.  Mackie,  BWle  Manners  and  Customs^,  1903  ;  W.  Carslaw, 
art.  'Mill,  Millstone' in  LIDB;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  art.  'Mill, 
Millstones '  in  £Bi ;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta, 

i8ss,u.  179.  James  Strahan. 

MIND 1.  The  noun.— While  in  the  OT  'heart' 

is  used  to  represent  man's  whole  mental  and  moral 
activity  (cf.  Gn  6'  '  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart'),  psychological  terms  begin 
to  be  einjiloyed  in  the  NT  with  more  discrimination 
and  precision,  and  '  mind '  comes  into  use  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  especially  the  organ 
of  moral  consciousness  ;  the  fundamental  Gr.  word 
being  vov^,  with  which  must  be  associated  its  deriva- 
tives vo-rjua,  Siifota,  ivpoia.  It  is  suggestive,  how- 
ever, of  the  persistence  of  the  OT  psychology  and 
terminology  in  the  early  Apostolic  Church  that, 
outside  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  vovs,  the  specific 
word  for  '  mind,'  occurs  only  in  Lk  24",  Rev  13'* 
17',  though  Sidi'oia  and  lvvoi.a  are  occasionally  found. 
In  the  AV  of  Ac  14^  Ph  1",  He  12^  '  mind  '  repre- 
sents ^vxn<  which  in  the  RV  is  properly  rendered 
'soul' ;  in  Philem",  Rev  17'^  it  stands  for  71-^/177, 
'judgment,'  'opinion';  in  Ro  8'- "  for  ^p6vri/ia, 
which  denotes  not  the  mental  faculty  itself,  but  its 
thoughts  and  purposes. 

As  illustrating  St.  Paul's  use  of  vovs  and  helping 
us  to  appreciate  the  distinctive  meaning  he  at- 
taches to  the  word,  it  is  important  to  notice  two 
contrasts  in  which  he  sets  it,  in  the  one  case  with 
'  flesh '  {ffip^)  and  in  the  other  with  '  spirit '  (wi'eSfia). 
In  Ro  1^-  ■■''  he  contrasts  the  mind  with  the  flesh, 
i.e.  with  the  sinful  principle  in  human  nature  ;  and 
the  law  of  his  mind,  which  is  also  the  law  of  God, 
with  the  law  In  his  members  or  the  law  of  sin. 
Here  the  mind  is  clearly  the  conscience  or  organ 
of  moral  knowledge,  man's  highest  faculty,  by 
which  he  recognizes  the  will  of  God  for  his  own 
life.  And  when  in  Ro  8'  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
'  the  mind  of  the  flesh '  (cf.  Col  2'8,  '  fleshly  mind  *), 
the  suggestion  is  that  man's  highest  faculty  has 
been  debased  to  the  service  of  what  is  lowest  in  his 
nature,  so  that  the  mind  has  itself  become  fleshly 
and  sinful.  In  1  Co  14'''-  "• ",  again,  where  voDs 
(which  EV  renders  here  by  'understanding')  is 
contrasted  with  TreD/.ia,  the  antithesis  is  between 


man's  natural  faculty  of  conscious  knowledge  ana 
reflexion  and  that  higher  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  which  is  Uivinefy  bestowed,  and  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  may  manifest  itself 
in  ways  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness. 
The  mind,  as  man  s  highest  natural  faculty,  thus 
stands  between  the  flesh,  as  the  lower  and  sinful 
principle  in  his  nature,  and  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
distinctive  principle  of  the  Divinely  given  Cliris- 
tian  life.  And,  as  the  mind  may  be  dragged  down 
by  the  flesh  until  it  becomes  a  '  mind  of  the  flesh,' 
so  it  may  be  upraised  and  informed  by  the  spirit 
until  it  becomes  a  '  mind  of  the  spirit '  (Ko  8' ;  cf. 
12=,  Eph  4-^).    See  artt.  Flksii,  Soul,  Spirit. 

2.  The  verb. — The  verb  '  to  mind '  is  used  in- 
transitively, in  the  sense  of  to  intend  or  purpose, 
in  Ac  20'»  (Gr.  MAXpi-Tfs,  RV  'intending').  With 
the  same  signification  'to  be  minded'  occurs  in 
Ac  27^»  (Gr.  /SoiiXetrflai),  v."  (TR  ^ovXeOtaOai,  WH 
Pov\e<r8a.i).  More  frequently  'to  mind'  (Gr.  tppov- 
etf)  is  found  in  the  transitive  sense  of  '  to  think 
about,'  'to  direct  one's  mind  to'  (Ro  8',  Ph  S'"-  ">). 
Sometimes  4>povelv  is  translated  'to  be  minded,'  and 
in  such  cases  the  phrase  is  equivalent  in  meaning 
to  the  transitive  verb  (Gal  5'",  Ph  3'^).  The  parti- 
ciple '  minded  '  is  met  with  in  the  AV  in  a  number 
of  phrases— '  likeminded '  (Ro  15^  Ph  2=),  'feeble- 
minded' (1  Th  5'*),  '  doubleminded '  (Ja  1»  4»), 
'highminded'  (Ro  11=»,  1  Ti  6",  2  Ti  3<),  'sober- 
minded'  (Tit  2''),  which  are  represented  in  the 
original  by  various  verbs  and  adjectives.  For 
'carnally  minded'  and  'spiritually  minded'  in  Ro 
8^  (rb  ippdv-rjua  t^s  irapKds  .  .  .  roO  irvevfiaTot)  should 
be  substituted  as  in  the  RV  '  the  mind  of  the  flesh,' 
'  the  mind  of  the  spirit.' 

Literature.— Grimm-Thayer,  Greek-Eng.  Lex.  of  the  A'T^, 
1890,  s.v.  .-oCs;  H.  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek-', 
1880,  p.  436  ff. ;  J.  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  1896, 
p.  123  ff. ;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  0/  the  NT,  Eng.  tr., 
1882-83,  i.  476 1. ;  BDB,  art.  '  Mind.'       J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

MINISTER,  MINISTRY In    discussing  these 

two  terms  we  hiive  to  consider  six  groups  of  Greek 
words  which  occur  in  the  Bible  in  connexion  with 
ministering  or  serving.  They  run  in  triplets,  each 
triplet  consisting  of  a  concrete  noun,  an  abstract 
noun,  and  a  verb — 'minister,'  'ministry,'  and  'to 
minister.'  These  six  groups  are — SidKoj-os,  SmKoi/fa, 
BitiKovuv  ;  SoOXos,  Soi'Xeia,  SovXe^iLV  ;  vir-qpir-qs,  lyir-qp- 
cfffa],  vTrripereXv ;  [Xdrpts],  Xarpefa,  \aTp(v£iv ;  Xecroi'/rytis, 
Xetroi'p^ta,  \€iTovpyeiv  ;  Oepd-jnoy,  Bepaweia^  Bepa-weveLV. 
All  these  are  found  in  the  NT  excepting  inr-npeaia, 
which  occurs  in  the  LXX  in  Job  and  Wisdom, 
and  Xdrpis,  which  occurs  only  in  the  enlarged  text 
of  Job  2'.  With  regard  to  nearly  all  of  them  it 
will  be  found  that  both  the  AV  and  the  RV  use 
diflerent  English  words  to  translate  the  same  Greek 
word,  while  different  Greek  words  are  sometimes 
translated  by  the  same  English  word.  This  could 
hardly  be  avoided  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
meaning  of  various  passages.  In  all  languages 
words  have  diflerent  shades  of  meaning,  and  in 
some  cases  the  same  word  has  two  or  more  very 
difi'erent  meanings  ;  there  are  very  many  instances 
of  this  in  the  Greek  of  the  NT. 

The  fact  that  we  have  no  less  than  six  sets  of 
words  to  express  the  idea  of  'minister'  and 
'  ministry '  is  strong  evidence  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  regular  organization  of  ministers  with 
distinct  titles  indicating  specific  duties.  This  im- 
pression is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  English 
translators  are  unable  to  reserve  a  separate  English 
word  for  each  of  the  diflerent  (Jreek  words.  Evi- 
dently these  diflerent  Greek  terms  do  not  each 
represent  a  class  of  officials ;  but  individuals  who 
undertake  work  of  a  similar  character  are  called 
by  the  same  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
varies,  without  there  being  in  all  cases  a  correspond- 
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ing  ehanse  of  meaning.  The  same  person,  from 
somi'what  dill'erent  points  of  view,  iniglit  bear  four 
or  live  of  tlie  six  names  ;  and  even  from  tlie  same 
point  of  view  might  bear  more  than  one  of  them. 
In  the  earliest  congregations  of  Christians  it  was 
soon  found  that  some  individuals  had  certain  gifts, 
and  they  exercised  these  gifts  for  the  good  olf  the 
congregation.  Such  useful  persons  were  distin- 
guished by  words  already  in  use  for  similar  services. 
At  a  later  time,  when  the  Christian  ministry 
became  organized,  some  of  tliese  words  acquired  a 
technical  meaning  and  designated  Church  officers 
with  specific  duties.  It  will  be  useful  to  exhibit 
the  diversity  of  translation  somewhat  in  detail. 

SiaKofos  is  found  in  Mt.,  Mk. ,  and  Jn.,  in  all  four 
groups  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  NT.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  rendered  '  servant,' 
in  the  Epistles  '  minister,'  except  Ph  1'  andl  Ti  3*-  '^ 
where  it  is  rendered  'deacon.'  SmKovla  occurs  in 
Ac.  and  in  all  groups  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  except 
1  and  2  Th. ;  elsewhere  thrice.  The  usual  transla- 
tion is  'ministry';  but  we  have  'ministration' 
(2  Co  3'-  s-  9  9'3),  '  ministering '  (2  Co  8^  9'),  '  relief ' 
(Ac  11-"),  'serving'  (Lk  10"),  also  'service'  and 
'administration.'  The  RV  changes  '  ministry '  to 
'service'  (1  Ti  1'^),  'service'  to  '  ministry'  (Rev  2'*), 
'ministry'  to  'ministering'  (Eph  4'-,  2  Ti  4"), 
'ministry'  to  'ministration'  (2  Co  6'),  and  'adminis- 
tration '  to  '  ministration '  (2  Co  9'-).  SiaKovilv  is 
always  'to  minister'  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  always  '  to 
serve'  in  Jn.,  and  nearly  always  '  to  minister'  in 
the  Epistles  :  in  Lk.  and  Ac.  both  translations  are 
used — ■'  to  serve'  most  frequently.  The  RV  changes 
'administer'  to  'minister'  (2  Co  8"-  ^°),  and  'use  the 
office  of  a  deacon '  to  '  serve  as  deacons '  (1  Ti  S'"-  '^). 
XeiToup7(5s  is  rendered  '  minister '  in  nearly  all  places  ; 
XciTovfyyia  is  '  ministration '  in  Lk.,  '  service  '  in  Ph., 
and  '  ministry '  in  Heb.  ;  XeiTovpyetv  is  always  '  to 
minister.'  The  translations  of  vv-qpirris  vary  between 
'attendant,'  'minister,'  'officer,'  and  'servant.' 
The  RV  changes  '  minister '  to  '  attendant '  (Lk  4-°, 
Ac  1 3"),  and  '  servant '  to  '  officer '  ( Mk  14=^^).  m-qpiT- 
elv  is  '  to  serve '  (Ac  13^^)  and  '  to  minister '  (Ac  20** 
24^).  These  instances  of  variations  in  rendering 
the  same  word  may  suffice.  The  difl'erent  shades 
of  meaning  between  the  groups  of  Greek  words  are 
of  more  importance  ;  but  the  fact  that  '  minister  ' 
and  '  servant,'  with  their  cognates,  appear  in  the 
translations  of  so  many  of  the  groups  is  evidence 
that  the  meanings  frequently  overlap. 

The  triplets  connected  with  5oCXos  and  Bepdrav 
are  somewhat  closely  allied.  The  5o5\os,  '  slave ' 
or  '  bondservant,'  is  in  a  permanent  condition  of 
servitude  to  the  person  whom  he  serves,  and  he 
cannot  free  himself  from  it.  The  Bepairav  renders 
temporary  and  voluntary  service.  Botli  words 
may  be  used  of  man's  relation  to  God  :  Moses  is 
called  the  eepairoiv  (He  3^  the  only  place  in  the  NT 
in  which  the  word  occurs)  and  the  ooDXos  (Rev  15^) 
of  God  ;  and  in  the  LXX  both  words  are  used  to 
translate  the  same  Hebrew  word  (ehed) :  e.g.  Nu  12', 
Jg  2'.  Bepairda  is  used  (abstract  for  concrete)  of  a 
body  of  domestic  servants  (Lk  12''^),  and  of  the 
special  service  of  healing  (Lk  9",  Rev  22^).  depar- 
eveiv  means  '  to  serve '  in  any  way,  and  also  '  to 
treat  medically'  and  'to  heal.'  The  verb  is  very 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  beloved  physician, 
and,  except  Ac  17^,  always  in  the  medical  sense. 
Except  indirectly  in  the  metaphor  of  the  healing 
leaves  (Rev  22-),  this  triplet  is  not  used  of  spiritual 
ministry  by  man  to  man  ;  and  neither  Sepairda.  nor 
$(paTreveiy  is  found  in  any  Epistle.  Nor  is  the  SoCXos 
triplet  used  of  man's  spiritual  ministry  to  his  fel- 
lows. Both  SoOXos  and  dovXevav  are  used  of  service 
to  God  or  to  Christ,  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
spiritual  service  to  man  is  Ph  2*^,  where  Timothy 
js  saw!  to  '  serve '  with  St.  Paul  '  in  furtherance  of 
tlli^,i;uijjel.' 


It  is  probal)ly  correct  to  say  much  the  same  of 
vn^piT-qi  and  vir-npfTuv.  They  indicate  a  more  dig- 
nified kind  of  service  than  iliat  of  the  ooDXos,  but 
they  are  commonly  used  of  attendance  to  physical 
needs  or  external  (luties  rather  than  of  ministration 
to  souls.  The  'attendant'  m  Lk  4-»  is  one  who 
looks  after  the  fabric  and  the  books,  not  one  who 
preaches  in  the  synagogue.  Ac  13'>  probably  means 
that  John  waited  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,  attend- 
ing to  their  bodily  wants,  so  as  to  leave  them  free 
to  preach.  He  had  not  been  set  apart  for  missionary 
work  as  they  had  been  (Ac  13-).  The  exceptions 
are  Lk  V,  Ac  26",  and  1  Co  4',  where  the  idea  of 
spiritual  ministration  is  prominent.  But  in  none 
of  these  three  passages  is  there  any  allusion  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  (' under-rower'),  as  if  it 
meant  a  rower  in  a  ship  of  which  Christ  was  captain. 
The  three  remaining  triplets  are  different,  for  all 
of  them  are  frequently  connected  with  the  idea  of 
religious  service.  In  the  art.  Deacon,  Deacon- 
ESS  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Siokokos,  which 
in  classical  Greek  commonly  implies  ignoble  service, 
such  as  waiting  at  table,  in  Christian  language  has 
high  associations.  We  find  the  nobler  use  of  the 
term  in  the  teaching  of  that  aninia  naturaliter 
Christiana,  Epictetus.  '  The  philosopher  should 
without  distraction  be  employed  only  on  the  service 
of  God.'  '  I  think  that  what  God  chooses  is  better 
than  what  /  choose :  I  will  attach  myself  as  a 
servant  to  Him.'  '  I  obey,  assenting  to  the  words 
of  the  Commander  and  praising  His  acts;  for  I 
came  into  the  world  when  it  pleased  Him,  and  I 
will  also  depart  when  it  pleases  Him.'  '  I  depart 
as  Thy  servant,  as  one  who  has  known  Thy  com- 
mands and  Thy  prohibitions '  {Diss.  III.  xxii.  69, 
xxiv.  65,  xxvi.  28,  IV.  vii.  20).  In  the  LXX  SiaKovos 
and  SiaKovla  are  rare  (ten  times  in  all),  and  SiaKoveiv 
does  not  occur.  St.  Paul  calls  heathen  magistrates 
'servants  {SiaKovoi)  ol  God'(Ro  IS"") ;  and  all  idea 
of  ignoble  service  is  excluded  when  apostles  are 
called  SiiKovoi  (1  Co  3^  2  Co  Z\  Eph  3',  Col  1=^). 
The  whole  triplet  has  for  its  root-icfea  the  supply- 
ing of  serviceable  labour,  whether  to  the  body  or 
the  soul.  SMKovla  is  used  often  of  the  sending  of 
money  to  help  the  poor  brethren  in  Judfea  (Ac  11^' 
1225,  2  Co  S''  9'-  "•  '5,  Ro  15^')-  Archippus  is  told  to 
take  heed  to  the  mini.stry  (SicKovia)  which  he  had 
received  in  the  Lord  (Col  4")  for  work  in  the  Church 
of  Colossse,  but  we  are  not  told  what  kind  of 
ministry  it  was. 

There  are  several  passages  in  which  the  oiaKovot 
trijdet  seems  to  be  used  of  personal  service  to  St.  Paul 
rather  than  of  ministerial  service  in  the  Church  : 
SidKOTOS  (of  Tychicus,  Eph  6-',  Col  4'),  SiaKovia  (of 
Mark,  2  Ti  4"),  OMKoviXi/  (of  Timothy  and  Erastus, 
Ac  \%-^ ;  of  Onesimus,  Philera  '^ ;  and  of  Onesi- 
phorus,  2  Ti  1").  SiaKovdv  is  clearly  used  of  supply, 
ing  bodily  needs  in  Ac  6^- ',  where  the  Seven  are 
elected  '  to  serve  tables.'  But  the  Seven  are  not 
called  SiaKovoi,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  NT 
which  can  connect  them  with  the  '  deacons '  at 
Philippi  or  Ephesus.  To  call  the  Seven  the  first 
deacons  is  a  conjecture  which  can  be  neither  proved 
nor  disproved. 

It  may  be  mere  accident  that  eepairda  and  Bepa- 
ireiieii'  are  never  used  in  the  NT  in  the  classical 
sense  of  Divine  worship,  although  both  are  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  LXX  (Jl  1"  2'^  Is  54",  Dn  7'", 
Jth  11").  For  Divine  worship,  the  NT  writers  use 
either  Xarpe/a  and  XarpeuEiv  or  \ei.Tovpyla  and  Xeirovp- 
yeiv,  words  which  may  signify  adoration  of  God  in 
general  and  sometimes  sacrifice  in  particular.  Xar- 
pela  or  XarpeOeif  is  used  of  heathen  worship  (Ro  P^), 
of  Jewish  worship  (Ac  7',  Ro  9',  He  8'  9'  13'"),  of 
Christian  worship  (Ro  12',  Ph  3"),  and  of  worship 
in  heaven  (Rev  7"  22^).  In  Apost.  Const,  viii.  15, 
ad  Jin.,  'mystical  Xarpeia'  is  used  of  the  eucharist. 
But  in  the  LXX,  in  connexion  with  religious  wor- 
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ship,  the  group  XftToi'/>7i5s,  \eiTovpyla,  \eiToiipyeiv  is 
more  common.  The  cliissical  use  of  these  words 
for  the  renderinp:  of  pulilic  sers'ices,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  State,  at  Athens,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  religious  use  ;  and  it  is  probahlo  that  tlie 
employment  of  these  expressions  by  the  writers 
of  the  NT  in  describing  Cliristian  worship  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  Numerous 
papyri  of  about  160  B.C.  or  earlier  show  that  \eiT- 
ovpyia  and  XeiTovpyeif  were  frequentlj'  used  in  Kgypt 
in  this  ceremonial  sense  (Deissniann,  Bible  Studies, 
Eng.  tr.,  1901,  p.  140).  The  different  members  of 
the  triplet  occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Liike  and  St. 
Paul,  and  all  three  in  Hebrews  :  e.g.  Lk  1-',  Ac  13°, 
Ph  2",  He8=-i=  10"  (see  Westeott,  Ep.  to  Hebrews, 
1889,  ad  foe).  In  his  full  notes  on  Ph  2"  {Philip- 
plans*,  1878)  Lightfoot  remarks  :  '  The  Philippians 
are  the  priests ;  their  faith  (or  their  good  works 
springing  from  their  faith)  is  the  sacrifice  :  St. 
Paul's  life-blood  the  accompanying  libation.  Com- 
mentators have  much  confused  the  image,  by 
representing  St.  Paul  himself  as  the  sacrificer.' 
This  passage  is  one  of  those  which  point  to  '  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which 
an  universal  priesthood  has  supplanted  the  exclusive 
ministrations  of  a  select  tribe  or  class.'  In  the  NT 
all  Christians  have  in  Christ  that  immediate  access 
to  God  which  is  the  special  privilege  of  priests,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  they  otter  are  spiritual — their 
wills,  praises,  and  prayers.  The  priesthood  belongs 
to  Cliristians,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  members 
of  the  Church,  in  the  '  royal  priesthood'  of  which 
each  has  a  share ;  and  the  sacrifice  which  each 
brings  is  service  and  self-consecration,  made  accept- 
able by  union  with  the  sacrifice  ottered  by  Christ. 
When  certain  selected  individuals  exercise  priestly 
functions  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  they  act  as  organs 
or  representatives  of  the  community.  But  we  need 
to  consider  the  point  at  which  '  sacrifice '  and  '  priest- 
hood '  become  metaphors. 

LlTERAHTRE. — F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  1897 ; 
T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in.  the  Early 
Centuries,  1002 ;  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  Studies  in  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, 1909  ;  C.  H.  Turner,  '  The  Organisation  of  the  Church ' 
in  The  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  i.  [1911]  ch.  vi.,  .Sti/dies  in 
Early  Church  History,  1912 ;  L.  Duchesne,  Early  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  ii.,  Eng.  tr.,  1912. 

A.  Plummer. 
MINISTRATION  (Ac  6').— Neither  AV  nor  RV, 
except  in  the  margin,  indicates  that '  ministration ' 
(5iaxo;'(a)  in  v.'  and  'serve'  (diaKoveiv)  in  v.-  are 
cognate  words  ;  or  that  '  ministration  '  in  v.'  is  the 
same  word  as  'ministry'  in  v.*.  The  'ministra- 
tion '  or  '  serving  tables '  is  the  distribution  of  food 
at  the  common  meals :  tables  of  exchange  for 
money  cannot  be  meant.  Hellenist  converts  com- 
plain that  Hebrew  distributors  '  overlooked '  Hel- 
lenist widows.  The  Twelve  forthwith  initiate  and 
regulate  the  first  .attempt  at  self-government  made 
by  the  Church.  They  state  the  number  and  quali- 
fications of  the  new  officials,  leave  the  election  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  ordain  the 
elected.  A.  Plujimer. 

MINSTREL  (ai!X7;T7i5,  from  ai\6^,  'pipe').— The 
word  appears  twice  in  the  NT.  In  Mt  9-^  avX-qris 
is  translated  '  minstrels '  in  the  AV,  and  more 
correctly  in  the  RV  'flute-players.'  In  Rev  18-^ 
avXrjTwv  is  rendered  'pipers'  in  the  AV,  while  the 
RV  retains  '  flute-players ' ;  but  the  latter  version 
specifies  the  general  term  liovaiKwv  in  the  same 
verse  as  'minstrels'  (see  Pipe,  Flute). 

Archibald  Main. 

MIRACLES. — In  this  article  we  may  consider 
the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the  NT  for 
'miracles,'  and  the  evidence  for  the  apostolic  belief 
in  them  ;  the  evidence  will  then  be  compared  witli 
that  for  miracles  in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  the 
evidential  value  of  miracles  will  be  weighed.     But 


the  limits  assigned  preclude  a  general  investigation 
of  the  a  priori  credibility  of  miracles  as  such.  As, 
however,  this  has  been  done  very  fully  by  Bernard 
in  HDB  iii.,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  repeat 
what  has  there  been  well  said. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  words  used. — [a]  The  principal 
NT  words  for  what  wc  should  now  call  a  '  miracle  ' 
are  ari^ilov,  ripa^,  duvafxis,  ^pyov.  Of  these,  ff-nfjiuov, 
'sign,'  denotes  that  which  conveys  spiritual  ami 
symbolic  instruction;  Wpas,  'wonder'  or  'pro- 
digy,' denotes  a  work  above  the  ordinary  working 
of  nature  ;  dui'a/ns  denotes  a  work  showing '  power ' ; 
while  Ipyov,  '  work,'  is  in  itself  a  neutral  word, 
the  context  of  which  in  many  passages,  especially 
in  Jn.  (5^^  etc.),  shows  it  to  denote  a  '  miracle'  (so 
Mt  IP;  but  in  Jn  17*  the  word  includes  the  whole 
of  Jesus'  deeds).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mighty 
deeds  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  are  never  called 
'prodigies'  (ripara)  alone;  the  only  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  in  Ac  2'"  ('  1  will  show 
wonders  in  heaven'),  which,  however,  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Jl  2'°,  and  '  wonders  in  heaven '  are 
coupled  with  'signs  on  earth,'  and  both  are  inter- 
preted by  St.  Peter  as  '  powers  and  wonders  and 
signs '  in  v.''^.  A  Christian  miracle  is  not  a  mere 
prodigy  exciting  astonishment,  but  is  intended  for 
instruction ;  and  here  we  see  at  once  the  great 
difference  between  the  NT  miracles  and  most  of 
those  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  are  mere 
exhibitions  without  any  teaching  purpose,  and  are 
often  repulsive  to  the  Christian  sense  of  reverence. 
It  must  be  added,  also,  that  herein  lies  the  ditt'er- 
ence  between  the  NT  miracles  and  most  of  those 
commonly  known  as  '  ecclesiastical '  (see  below,  i). 
The  mighty  deeds  related  in  the  NT  did,  indeed, 
excite  wonder  and  fear  (Mk  2'=  4«  6*'  7^,  Lk  7'^ 
Ac  3""),  but  this  was  not  their  only  or  even  their 
chief  object.  Hence,  when  ripa.^  is  used  it  is 
always  combined  with  arj/i.e'ioi'  (Jn  4*",  Ac  2''-  ^  4™ 
512  68  736  142  1512^  and  [of  false  prophets]  Mt242*,  Mk 
1322,  and  [with  SiVomis  added]  Ac  2^-,  Ro  15",  2  Co 
12'^,  2  Th  2',  He  2'')  ;  Sifa/j.!.!  and  arnielov  are  joined 
in  Ac  8".  It  may  be  noticed  that  6avp.a.  is  not 
used  in  the  NT  of  miracles,  but  Oavixaaia  ('wonder- 
ful things')  is  used  in  Mt  21'^  irapddo^a  ('strange 
things')  in  Lk  5-%  (vdo^a  ('glorions  things')  in 
Lk  13". 

(6)  Turning  to  the  English  versions,  we  are 
struck  by  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  word  'miracle.'  In  AV  it 
often  represents  arineXov  (in  the  singular  in  Lk  23', 
Jn  4=\  Ac  4"^-  -^,  and  in  the  plural  in  Jn  2"-  -'  3° 
6"  =«  721  9'"  11"  12",  Ac  68  8«  15'=,  Rev  13"  16'«  19=°) : 
in  these  passages  RV  rightly  substitutes  '  sign ' 
except  in  the  text  of  Lk  23*,  Ac  4"--=,  where 
'  miracle '  is  with  some  inconsistency  retained. 
Again,  in  AV  'miracle'  represents  SiWjais  in  Mk 
939^  Ac  2=2  8"  19",  1  Co  12"'-  •-«'•,  Gal  3»,  He  2*,  while 
in  these  passages  there  is  an  unfortunate  confusion 
even  in  theRV  text  (though  RVm  gives  'power'), 
as  we  find  '  mighty  work '  in  the  first  two  passages, 
'  miracle '  in  the  next  five,  and  '  powers '  in  the 
last ;  if  '  powers '  was  thought  somewhat  unintelli- 
gible, '  mighty  works  '  or  '  mighty  deeds '  might 
with  a  little  ingenuity  have  been  used  in  all  these 
places.  The  confusion  in  AV  is  increased  by 
ariiiiia  being  translated  '  wonders '  in  Rev  13''  and 
'miracles'  in  v.",  and  by  Swaixei^  being  translated 
'mighty  deeds'  in  2  Co  12";  in  Mk  &''",  AV  un- 
necessarily inserts  '  the  miracle,'  which  is  not  in 
the  Greek.  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  that '  miracle' 
should  be  so  much  used  in  the  AV  to  represent 
ariniiov,  for  the  connotation  of  the  English  word  is 
exactly  what  that  of  the  Greek  word  is  not,  and  it 
has  given  the  English  reader  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  purjjose  of  the  works  of  our  Lord  and  the  dis- 
ciples ;  it  was  not  so  much  to  produce  wonder  as 
belief. 
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2.  Evidence  for  miracles  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

— («)  The  Gospels  axe  all  full  of  tlio  lui^'lity  deeds 
worked  by  our  Lord,  nor  is  it  possible  to  separate 
the  miraculous  from  the  noiimiriioulous  in  these 
histories.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  profess  to 
be  written  by  eye-witnesses,  but  the  Fourth  Gospel 
does  claim  to  {^ive  first-hand  testimony  (Jn  21^, 
contirmed  by  many  internal  indications),  though  it 
was  written  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
events  which  are  recorded.  It  narrates  healings 
(4..UI.  58  62),  giving  sight  to  the  blind  (9«'-),  raising 
the  dead  (11"),  and  several  '  miracles  of  nature' — 
water  made  wine  (2"),  feeding  the  five  thousand 
(6'"'),  walking  on  the  sea  (6"),  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (21*) ;  also  the  Resurrection  (20. 
21 )  and  '  many  other  signs '  (20'").  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  all  the  Gospels  the  evidence  for  '  miracles ' 
of  nature  is  as  strong  as  that  for  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, and  that  the  evidence  of  Jn.  does  not  differ  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  Synoptists.  For  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Gospels,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Sanday's  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  HDB  ii.  623 f. 
Though  the  witness  of  the  Synoptists  is  not  in 
form  at  first  hand,  it  still  rests  on  very  good 
authority,  and  there  is  excellent  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  evidence  of  Mk.  is  in  effect  that  of 
St.  Peter  himself  (see  DCG  ii.  121  f.,  and,  for 
the  autoptiq  character  of  the  Second  Gospel,  ib. 
124).  Also  the  first-hand  evidence  of  St.  Paul 
that  he  himself  had  the  power  of  working  miracles 
(see  below)  indirectly  gives  good  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  worked  them,  for  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  St.  Paul  could  have  thought  that  he 
himself  had  the  power  from  Christ  unless  his 
Master  also  had  it.  For  a  classification  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  see  DCG  ii.  186  ff.  (T.  H.  Wright). 

Further,  in  the  Gospels  it  is  recorded  that  our 
Lord  bade  the  disciples  heal  the  sick,  raise  the 
dead,  cleanse  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils  (Mt  10') ; 
and  that  they  would  have  power  to  do  so  if  only 
they  had  faith  is  implied  in  17-°.  So  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Mk.  (16"'-)  the  signs  which  would  follow 
believers  are  said  to  be  casting  out  devils  in  Christ's 
name,  speaking  with  new  tongues,  taking  up 
serpents,  drinking  poison  without  hurt,  and  healing 
the  sick  by  laying  on  of  hands. 

(6)  We  may  proceed  to  consider  how  these  pre- 
dictions are  borne  out  by  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  separate  the  evidence 
which  is  at  first  hand  from  that  which  is  at  second 
hand. 

(i. )  Under  the  former  head  will  come  those  mighty 
deeds  and  outward  charismata  which  are  attested 
by  those  who  claimed  to  see,  or  to  do,  or  to  possess 
them.  In  the  '  we '  sections  of  Acts  (accounts  of 
events  in  which  the  author  took  part)  and  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  we  read  of  several  mighty  works, 
prophecies,  and  visions,  attested  at  first  hand.  In 
Ac  16'*  the  Python  is  cast  out  of  the  ventriloquist 
girl ;  in  16-*  there  is  an  earthquake,  the  doors  of 
the  prisons  are  opened,  and  the  prisoners'  bonds  are 
loosed  ;  in  20"  we  read  of  the  raising  of  Eutychus 
(J.U.),  though  it  is  not  said  that  he  was  dead  (the 
reverse  seems  to  be  implied  in  v.'");  in  21*  of  the 
prophesying  of  Philip's  daughters  ;  in  21"  of  the 
prophecy  of  Agabus  ;  in  28^  of  St.  Paul's  shaking 
off  the  viper  without  hurt  (cf.  '  Mk '  16'*  as  above) ; 
and  in  28°'-  of  the  healing  of  Publius'  father  by  St. 
Paul  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  and  of  the  healing 
of  others,  in  which  St.  Luke  himself  seems  to  have 
taken  part  (see  v.'":  'honoured  us').  Further, 
the  narratives  in  Ac  9^"'-  22S^-  2B'-"'-  of  the  appear- 
ances of  our  Lord  to  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion 
are  brought  almost  to  the  level  of  first-hand  evi- 
dence by  the  corroboration  of  Gal  1'"".  St.  Paul 
claimed  that  Christ  worked  miracles  through  him 
(Ro  15'«-,  2  Co  12'2),  and  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
some  (not  all)  of  his  converts  also  had  the  power  I 


(Gal  3»,  1  Co  121"-  ss-s"  14«).  These  works,  which 
are  instances  of  trveviiaTiKa  or  spiritual  [gifts],  in- 
clude healings  and  other  '  powers,'  speaking  with 
tongues  and  interpretation  of  tongues,  and  pro- 
phecy. We  have  it  at  first  hand  that  the  Jews 
expected  such  signs  of  Christian  preachers  (1  Co 
I--).  The  visions  of  St.  Paul  are  attested  by  him- 
self in  2  Co  \-2--*. 

(ii.)  Of  other  works  and  charismata  in  the  NT, 
we  have  not,  outside  the  Gospels,  first-hand  evi- 
dence ;  yet  even  what  we  have  must  be  pronounced 
exceptionally  good  when  we  remember  the  ojipor- 
tunities  which  St.  Luke  had  of  converse  with  those 
who  actually  saw  the  events.  At  the  outset  we 
note  that  St.  Peter  in  his  speeches  attributes  to  our 
Lord  '  power  and  wonders  and  signs  '  (Ac  2"-),  and 
the  healing  of  demoniacs  (10**).  Then,  signs  and 
wonders,  healings  of  the  sick  and  of  demoniacs, 
are  attributed  to  the  apostles  generally  (2^  5'-'  "). 
In  3'  9**  St.  Peter  heals  the  lame  man  and  j^ineas ; 
in  5°- '°  he  inflicts  sudden  death  on  Ananias  and 
Sapphira ;  in  9*"  he  raises  Dorcas  from  the  dead  ; 
and  in  5'°  the  sick  are  brought  so  that  his  shadow 
may  fall  on  some  of  them,  though  it  is  not  said 
that  they  were  thereby  cured.  In  6'  Stephen  works 
wonders  and  signs  ;  in  8"-  "  Philip  works  signs  and 
powers  at  Samaria.  In  15'^  Barnabas  and  Paul 
relate  to  the  Apostolic  Council  how  signs  and 
wonders  had  been  worked  by  them.  In  13"  St. 
Paul  strikes  Elymas  blind ;  in  14'"  he  heals  the 
impotent  man  at  Lystra  ;  in  19"  he  works  '  special ' 
(oi>  Tai  rvxoi(Tai)  powers  at  Ephesus,  and  even  his 
garments  taken  to  the  sick  and  the  demoniacs  heal 
them.  In  He  2*  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
are  said  to  have  worked  signs  and  wonders  and 
powers.  Divine  interpositions  are  recorded  in  Ac 
519  12'",  where  an  angel  opens  prison  doors.  We 
read  of  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  at 
Pentecost  (2')  and  at  Ephesus  (19*),  and  the  same 
thing  is  probably  implied  in  8'"-,  because  Simon 
Magus  saw  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  at 
Samaria.  Another  prophecy  of  Agabus  (this  time 
at  second  hand)  is  quoted  in  11^.  Numerous 
visions  of  our  Lord  are  recorded :  in  Ac  P"-  (be- 
tween the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension),  9^"' 
etc.  (to  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion),  9'"  (to  Ananias), 
22'*  23"  (to  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem) :  and  something 
of  this  sort  is  implied  by  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit  in  le*'-.  Visions  of  angels  are  recorded  in 
8=«  (to  Philip),  10'  (to  Peter),  27=»  (to  St.  Paul  on 
his  voyage  to  Italy) ;  in  16'  St.  Paul  sees  the 
'certain  man  of  Macedonia.' 

Miraculous  deeds  are  ascribed  to  non-Christians 
and  also  to  Satan  and  his  ministers.  The  Jewish 
exorcists  might  expect  to  cast  out  demons,  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  successful  in 
doing  so  (Ac  19"'' )•  Simon  Magus  by  his  'magic' 
did  wonderful  things,  so  that  he  was  named  '  that 
power  of  God  which  is  called  Great '  (8'").  The 
Lawless  One  in  2  Th  2'  is  marked  by  '  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders ' ;  in  Rev.  the  second  beast 
(IS"*-),  the  spirits  of  demons  (16'^),  the  false  pro- 
phet (19™),  who  is  apparently  to  be  identified  with 
the  second  beast  (see  H.  B.  Swete,  Apoc.'^,  1907,  p. 
206),  work  signs,  just  as  our  Lord  had  said  that 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets  should  show  signs 
and  wonders  (Mt  24=*,  Mk  13-). 

3.  Examination  of  the  evidence. — In  consider- 
ing the  facts  enumerated  above,  it  is  quite  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  we  must  deduct  several  of 
the  incidents  mentioned  as  not  being  in  any  real 
sense  miraculous,  even  though  they  might  have 
seemed  so  to  the  bystanders.  It  is,  for  instance, 
probable  that  Eutychus  was  not  really  dead. 
Agabus'  prophecies  may  have  been  but  shrewd 
forecasts  of  events.  The  viper  in  Malta  may  not 
in  reality  have  been  poisonous.  It  is  conceivable 
that  Dorcas  was  in  a  state  of  coma  and  not  really 
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(lead.  The  visions,  the  gift  of  tonijnes  and  of  pro- 
phesying may  not  belong  properly  to  the  category 
of  the  miraculous.  Yet  when  all  possihle  deduc- 
tions have  been  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  NT  is  saturated  with  miracles,  and  that  the 
writers  were  lirnily  persuaded  that  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  had  worked  them. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  'signs,' 
'powers,'  and  '  wonders'  of  the  NT?  There  is  an 
increasing  disposition  at  the  present  time  among 
those  who  formerly  would  have  denied  all  miracles 
to  accept  as  genuine  many  of  the  NT  narratives, 
especially  those  of  healings  and  of  e.\'pulsions  of 
demons  ;  and  tliis  is  due  to  the  greater  knowledge 
which  we  ;iow  have  of  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter.  But  much  depends  on  what  we  mean  by 
a  '  miracle.'  To  the  man  in  the  street  it  \isually 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  contravention  of  nature. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  good  dehnition.  Augustine, 
in  an  often-quoted  passage,  remarks  that  a  miracle 
{portentum)  is  notagainstnature,  butagainst  known 
nature  (de  Civ.  Dei,  XXI.  viii.  2).  What  may  ap- 
pear to  one  eye  to  be  a  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  nature  is  often  found  in  a  later  age  to  be  in 
reality  in  accordance  with  them.  As  an  example, 
wireless  telegraphy  would  have  seemed  in  the  1st 
cent,  to  be  a  miracle,  whereas  we  now  know  it  to 
be  a  natural  phenomenon.  Many,  therefore,  of  the 
'  signs '  of  the  NT,  not  only  those  which  we  are 
now  beginning  to  see  are  no  contravention  of 
nature,  such  as  the  healings  in  nervous  cases,  but 
also  others,  may  before  long  be  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  law.  When  we  ourselves  shall 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  see  '  face  to  face,'  we 
may  find  that  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  our  own 
are  the  necessary  outcome  of  law.  The  theory  of 
'relative  miracles'  was  propounded  by  Schleier- 
macher,  and  has  perhaps  hardly  been  done  justice 
to,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  assent  to  all  his 
reasoning.  The  theory  substitutes  for  a  contra- 
vention of  nature  a  miracle  of  knowledge.  Certain 
persons  had  a  greater  hold  on  the  secrets  of  nature 
than  their  contemporaries ;  but  this  was  by  a 
Divine  interposition.  Even  in  the  case  of  Jewish 
and  heathen  magicians  this  may  to  some  extent  be 
true  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  brand  men  like  Simon 
and  Elymas  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (a  Cappa- 
docian  of  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era)  as  mere  impostors. 
It  follows,  then,  that  while  the  stories  of  miracles 
are  narrated  in  the  way  that  was  best  suited  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  several  of 
them,  had  they  been  \Tiitten  in  our  day,  would 
have  been  given  in  difl'erent  language  (Sanday, 
HDB  ii.  625''). 

It  is  answered  to  what  has  been  suggested  here, 
that  this  reasoning  makes  the  miracles  to  be  no 
miracles  at  all.  But  this  is  not  a  substantial 
objection,  and  is  based  only  on  the  presupposition 
that  miracles  are  contraventions  of  nature.  A 
miracle  of  knowledge  implies  Divine  intervention 
as  much  as — nay,  more  than — -a  breach  of  natural 
law.  Sanday  remarks  :  '  The  essential  point  is  the 
Divine  act ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  proved.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  lesson  that  an  act  is  not 
less  Divine  because  it  is  fundamentally  in  accord- 
ance.with  law  '  (Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research, 
p.  218). 

It  may  be  that  what  has  been  said  does  not 
directly  apply  to  all  the  '  signs '  recorded  in  the 
NT.  Yet  these  suggestions  may  at  least  give  us 
pause  if  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ex- 
cellent evidence  whicli  we  possess  cannot  stand 
against  the  a  priori  improbability  of  a  miracle 
happening. 

4.  Miracles  in  the  sub-Apostolic  and  later  ages. 
— It  is  important  to  compare  NT  records  with 
those  of  subsequent  ages  in  this  respect. 

(1)  Let  us  first  examine    two  actual    miracles 


which  have  been  thought  to  have  happened  in  the 
2nd  century. 

(a)  Miracles  at  Polycarp's  death  (see  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii. :  '  Ignatius '  ',1889,  i.  614 11'. , 
iii.  392  f.). — The  Letter  of  the  HmyrnisMxs  (Martyr- 
dom of  Poly  carp),  written  c.  A.D.  156  immediately 
after  the  event,  relates  (§§  9,  15  f.)  that  on  the 
saint's  entering  the  stadium,  a  voice  was  heard 
from  heaven,  saying,  '  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and 
play  the  man ' ;  no  one  saw  the  speaker,  but  the 
bystanders  heard  the  voice.  A  little  later,  they 
saw  a  marvel — the  flame  enveloping  the  martyr 
like  a  sail,  and  a  fragrant  odour  was  perceived. 
When  the  executioner  stabbed  Polycarp  to  death 
'  there  came  forth  [a  dove  and]  a  quantity  of  blood, 
so  that  it  extinguished  the  lire.  Here  the  only 
real  'miracle'  is  the  dove;  but  all  mention  of  it 
is  omitted  by  Eusebius,  who  quotes  the  letter  at 
length  (HE  iv.  15).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
TrepicTTepa  /cat  is  either,  as  Lightfoot  thinks,  an 
insertion  by  a  later  writer,  perhaps  by  pseudo- 
Pionius,  a  4th  cent,  biographer  of  Polycarp,  or  else 
a  corruption,  perhaps  of  -rrepl  (jripaKa,  '  about  the 
sword-haft'  (Christopher  Wordswortli),  or  of  irepi 
(TTepfd  (Ruchat),  or  of  dir'  apicrepq.  (Le  Moyne). 
The  life  of  pseudo-Pionius  (for  the  text  and  trans- 
lation of  which  see  Lightfoot,  '  Ign.'-  iii.)  describes 
several  miracles,  but  the  MS  breaks  oft'  in  the 
middle,  and  does  not  give  Polycarp's  death :  the 
Life  is  followed  in  the  MS  immediately  by  the 
Letter  of  the  Smymasans. 

(b)  The  Thundering  Legion  (c.  A.D.  174). — A 
letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  details  the  incident  of 
the  Cliristian  soldiers  praying  for  rain,  and  of  its 
falling  in  abundance.  The  letter,  however,  is  '  a 
manifest  forgery '  (Lightfoot,  '  Ign.' 'i.  488).  There 
may  be  elements  of  truth  in  the  story,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  miracle,  unless  every  answer  to 
prayer  be  deemed  such.  Tlius  the  two  descriptions 
of  actual  miracles  fail  us. 

(2)  Next,  let  us  examine  the  testimony  of  the 
writers  who  succeeded  the  apostles. 

(a)  Papias,  a  '  hearer  of  John  and  companion  of 
Polycarp '  (Iren.  H(Er.  v.  xxxiii.  4),  in  words  quoted 
by  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39),  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Apostle  one  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
that  Justus  Barsabbas  (Ac  1^)  drank  deadly  poison 
without  hurt.  This,  however,  was  in  the  Apostolic 
Age. 

(b)  The  writer  of  the  Didache  (10  f.)  and  Hernias 
(Mand.  11)  speak  of  the  existence  of  true  and  false 
prophets  in  the  Christian  Church  in  their  time. 

(c)  Justin  testifies  to  the  healing  of  demoniacs  in 
his  day  (c.  A.D.  150 ;  Apol.  ii.  6,  Dial.  30,  76  :  in 
the  last  passage  he  ajjparently  speaks  of  this  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  they  should 
tread  on  scorpions,  etc.,  Lk  10'^) ;  he  says  that  one 
received  the  gift  of  healing,  another  of  foreknow- 
ledge, etc.  (Dial.  39),  and  that  '  prophetical  gifts 
remain  with  us  even  to  the  present  time '  (82). 

(d)  IreniBus  (c.  A.D.  180  ;  Hcer.  II.  xxxii.  4)  says 
that  Christians  '  in  Christ's  name  perform  [works] 
.  .  .  some  cast  out  devils  .  .  .  others  liave  fore- 
knowledge and  see  visions  and  prophesy,  others 
heal  the  sick  by  laying  on  of  hands.  .  .  .  Even 
the  dead  have  been  raised  up  and  remained  among 
us  for  many  years.'  Note  the  change  of  tense 
here.  The  raising  of  the  dead  in  Iren.-eus'  own 
time  is  not  alleged,  and  the  reference  may  be  to 
Dorcas  or  to  such  a  case  as  is  mentioned  by  Papias. 
Irenoeus  ascribes  the  miracles  of  heretics  to  magic. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  Tertullian  speaks 
of  the  healing  of  demoniacs  in  his  day  :  Apol.  23, 
37  ('  without  reward  or  hire'),  43  (heathen  demon- 
iacs healed). 

(/)  In  the  3id  cent.  Origen  says  (c.  Cels.  i.  2)  that 
traces  of  the  signs  and  wonders  of  the  First;  Age 
were  still  possessed  by  those  who  regulated  their 
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lives  by  the  precejits  of  the  gospel  ;  and  {ib.  iii. 
24),  speakinj;  of  liuiitheii  ascriptions  of  healinj^s  to 
^sculapius,  that  by  the  invocation  of  Jesus'  name 
some  Cliristians  of  liis  time  had  marvellous  power 
of  healin;,' ;  lie  would  seem  to  speak  chietly  of 
mental  diseases. 

Tliese  passages  show  that  healings,  especially  in 
nervous  cases,  continued  in  the  2nd  cent,  and 
later  ;  but  there  are  indications  that  even  they 
were  not  very  frequent,  and  there  is  no  good  evi- 
<len(re  of  the  other  miraculous  works  of  wliich  we 
read  in  the  NT  being  continued.  In  the  Chtirch 
Orders  we  read  of  the  benediction  of  oil  for  healing 
and  for  the  exorcism  of  candidates  for  baptism, 
ami  tliese  features  may  probably  be  due  to  the 
lost  original  of  several  of  the  Orders,  which  may 
be  dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century. 
But  here  we  have  passed  from  tlie  stage  of  miracle 
to  that  of  ordinary  liturgical  usage.  At  tlie 
end  of  the  4th  cent.  Chrysostom  Implies  that 
miracles  had  ceased — and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  that  century  saw  the  rise  of  miracle-loving 
hagiography.  He  says  (de  Sacerd.  iv.  6  [416])  that 
his  contemporaries,  though  tliey  all  came  together 
with  myriads  of  prayers  and  tears,  could  not  do  as 
much  as  the  'aprons'  ((Ti.}j,i.Kivdia)  of  St.  Paul  once 
did  (Ac  19'=). 

The  evidence,  then,  seems  to  show  that  miracles 
gradually  died  out,  and  that  after  the  Apostolic 
Age  they  scarcely  went  beyond  '  healing  by  sug- 
gestion.' The  case  is  very  ditt'erent  after  the  4th 
cent. ,  when  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  are  full 
of  miracle,  and  eventually  the  power  of  working 
miracles  became  a  test  of  saintship,  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  restraint  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  wliich 
it  is  said  that  '  John  did  no  sign '  (Jn  lO'"),  and  no 
miracle  is  ascribed  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
heroes  of  the  OT.  Moreover,  most  of  the  '  ecclesi- 
astical '  miracles  are  mere  prodigies,  and  can  in  no 
sense  be  called  'signs.'  In  many  cases  they  are 
demonstrably  the  invention  of  later  biographers, 
and  contemporary  writers  show  no  knowledge  of 
them.  But  we  cannot  apriori  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles  happening  in  any  age  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  mighty 
deeds  of  later  times,  notably  healings,  may  have  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  them,  and  may  be  such  as 
would  have  been  termed  uT^ixtla  in  the  NT.  (For 
miracles  in  the  Columban  Church  see  J.  Dowden, 
Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1894,  ch.  viii.) 

5.  ETidential  value  of  NT  miracles. — The  object 
of  the  miracles  was  to  arrest  attention  (Jn  2^  3-)  ; 
they  were  not,  however,  faith-conipelliJig  (Mt  11=", 
Jn  12").  Since  the  apostles  believed  (see  above,  3) 
that  even  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  could  work 
miracles,  they  would  not  have  said  that  a  miracle- 
worker  must  be  a  true  teacher.  Now  a  miracle, 
because  of  its  anomalousness,  requires  more  proof 
than  an  ordinary  event.  The  latter,  if  properly 
vouched,  at  once  becomes  probable ;  not  so  the 
former,  unless  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  a  priori 
likelihood.  Such  we  find  in  the  belief  in  the 
spiritual  world.  If  we  believe  in  a  God  who  is  not 
aloof  from  the  world,  but  loves  His  creatures,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  He  should,  for  good  cause, 
intervene.  The  method  of  intervention  may  be 
unusual,  and  not  in  accord  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  as  we  know  it  (cf.  Augustine,  above,  3) ; 
but  if  an  unusual  event  such  as  the  Incarnation 
happens,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  interven- 
tions should  accompany  it.  It  fono\vs,  however, 
that  we  cannot  rest  our  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  or  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  merely  on 
the  fact  that  miracles  happened,  and  it  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  reasoning  of  the  18th  cent,  apologists 
that  they  to  a  large  extent  did  so.  If  for  other 
reasons  we  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord,  we 
can  also  believe   that   He  worked   miracles,  and 


empowered  His  disciples  to  do  so — whether  for  one 
generation  or  for  longer  we  need  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss. 

It  was  never  professed  that  miracles  were  worked 
to  make  those  who  were  without  any  faith  believe. 
The  Risen  Christ  appeared  only  to  believers, 
though  this  does  not  me.an  that  the  disciples  be- 
lieved merely  because  they  wished  to  believe ; 
here  their  '  hardness  of  heart '  is  of  great  evidential 
value.  And  miracles  were  only  worked  when  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  faith  (Mk  6^  Mt  13^*  ;  cf. 
Lk  16^').  Indeed,  it  is  seen  that  miracles  did  not 
make  the  great  impression  on  the  First  Age  that 
they  would  make  now.  Did  they  happen  now,  the 
impression  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  be 
almost  faith-compelling,  and  this  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  their  having  ceased.  Even  the  disciples 
were  not  so  much  impressed  by  the  Resurrection 
that  they  believed  it  without  any  doubt.  Some 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  Risen  Lord  at  first  be- 
lieved, then  disbelieved  (Mt  28"  :  '  some  doubted  '), 
and  only  after  a  time  were  fully  confirmed  in  the 
faith.  So,  again,  though  the  story  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  made  a  stir  at  the  time  in  Jerusalem, 
it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  impression  did  not 
extend  very  far  or  last  very  long.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  St.  Mark  could  not  have  known  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  because  he  does  not  mention  it 
in  the  account  of  Jesus'  ministry  in  anotlier  part 
of  the  country  is  to  import  20th  cent,  ideas  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  miracles 
have  never  been  intended  to  be  a  direct  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  or  of  the  holiness  of  those 
who  worked  them  ;  and  their  absence  does  not 
imply  want  of  authority  or  of  saintliness.  But 
when  at  great  crises  of  the  world's  history  they 
were  worked,  they  at  once  arrested  attention,  and 
so  led  men  on  to  believe  in  doctrines  which  for 
other  reasons  commended  themselves  to  the  sense 
of  humanity. 

LiTERATORB. — Out  of  a  voluminous  literature  may  be  men. 
tioned  :  W.  Sanday,  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research, 
Oxford,  1907,  ch.  viii.,  and  art.  '  Jesua  Christ'  in  UDD  ii. 
(section  on  the  '.Miracles  of  Jesus')  :  J.  H.  Bernard,  HDB  iii., 
art.  '  Miracle  ' ;  T.  H.  Wrigrht,  DCG  ii.,  art.  '  Miracles  ' :  J.  R. 
lUingTvorth,  Divine  Ivrtmanence,  London.  1.S98  ;  R.  C.  Trench, 
Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord^,  do. ,  1870,  which  is  never  out 
of  date ;  G.  Salmon,  Non-Miraculous  Christianity,  London, 
1881.    For  other  works  see  HDB  and  DCG  as  above. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

MIRROR  (laoirrpov,  1  Co  13",  Ja  1=»  ;  the  classical 
word  was  KaroTrrpov,  wiience  KaTOTrrpl^effOat,  in  2  Co 
3'* ;  Lat.  speculum,  late  Lat.  miratorium,  from 
mirari,  whence  Fr.  miroir). — The  mirrors  of  the 
ancients  consisted  of  a  thin  disk  of  metal — usually 
bronze,  more  rarely  silver — slightly  convex  and 
polished  on  one  side.  Glass  mirrors  coated  with 
tin,  of  which  there  was  a  manufactory  at  Sidon 
(Pliny,  HN  xxxvi.  66,  193),  were  little  used,  and 
the  art  of  silvering  glass  was  not  discovered  till  the 
13th  century.  Corinthian  mirrors  were  considered 
the  best,  and  it  is  interesting  that  St.  Paul's  two 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  occur  in  his  letters  to 
Corinth. 

1.  To  bring  home  to  the  imagination  the  limita- 
tions of  human  knowledge,  he  says  that  ia  the 
present  life  we  see  only  by  means  of  a  mirror  darkly 
(5t'  iaoirrpov  ev  alviyfxaTi,  1  Co  13'=).  In  a  modern 
mirror  the  reflexion  is  perfect,  but  the  finest 
burnished  metal  gave  but  an  indistinct  image. 
To  see  a  friend  in  a  mirror,  and  to  look  at  his  own 
face,  was  therefore  to  receive  two  ditt'erent  impres- 
sions. So  this  world  of  time  and  sense,  as  appre- 
hended by  the  human  mind,  imperfectly  mirrors 
the  true  and  eternal  world,  leaving  many  things 
'enigmatic'  Mediate  knowledge  can  never  be  so 
sure  .and  satisfying  as  immediate.  Plato  (/?c/).  vii. 
514)  in  his  well-known  simile  of  the  cave  compares 
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our  seiise-inipressions  to  shadow-shapes  that  come 
anil  go,  givinj;  but  hints  of  the  real  worlil  beyond  ; 
and  "the  tiguie  of  the  mirror  is  found  in  sui-li 
Platonists  as  the  writer  of  Wisdimi  (7='')  and  riiilo 
(de  Decal.  21).  J.  H.  Newman  directed  that  his 
memorial  tablet  at  f'djjbaston  should  bear  the 
words  —  Ex  umbris  et  imafjinibus  in  vcritatf.m. 
Many  writers  have  supposed  that  St.  Paul  refers 
not  to  a  mirror  but  to  a  semi-transparent  window- 
pane  :  '  velut  per  corneum  specular  obsoletior  lux  ' 
(Tertullian,  de  An.  53).  But  a  window  of  talc 
would  be  dloTTTpov  (Lat.  spccidare),  not  (aowTpov. 
Tertulliau  has  indeed  the  right  interpretation  in 
adi:  Prax.  1(3,  'in  imagine  etspeculo  et  a;nigmate.' 

2.  St.  Paul  saj's  that  we  all,  with  unveiled  face 
mirroring  ((caroTrrpis'ei/xei'oi)  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  transfigured  (cf.  Mk  9'-)  into  the  same  image 
(2  Co  3'*).  While  Moses,  who  saw  God  and  for  a 
little  while  outwardly  reflected  His  glory,  gradu- 
ally lost  the  supernatural  radiance,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  steadily  beholding  (cf.  Jn  l")  and  reflecting 
His  moral  glory,  become  daily  more  like  Him  : 
'  the  rays  of  Divine  glory  penetrate  their  innermost 
being  and  fashion  them  anew'  (Bousset,  Die  Schrift- 
en  des  NT,  19U8,  ii.  179).  The  older  interpretation 
— '  beholding  as  in  a  mirror ' — loses  the  parallel 
between  Moses'  direct  vision  of  God  and  ours  (by 
faith)  of  Christ,  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
'  unveiled  face.' 

3.  James  (I'-^-^S)  compares  the  law  of  liberty — a 
splendid  paradox — to  a  mirror  in  which  a  man  sees 
himself  as  he  is.  The  mere  hearer  of  the  law  is 
like  a  person  who  gives  a  hasty  glance  at  his  face 
in  a  mirror  and  then  turns  his  attention  to  other 
things  ;  but  he  who  continuesto  look  into  the  mirror 
of  the  law  till  the  moral  ideal  fascinates  him  and 
the  categorical  imperatives  win  his  passionate 
assent,  so  that  his  own  will  is  more  and  more 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God — that  man  shall  learn 
the  secret  of  true  happiness.      JAMES  Steahan. 

MITYLENE(MiTuX^>'i;).—Mitylene,or— according 
to  the  usual  spelling  in  classical  writings  and  on 
coins — Mytilene,  was  the  chief  town  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  lying  on  the  S.E.  coast,  about  12  miles 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  Built  on  a 
peninsula  which  had  once  been  an  island,  it  had 
two  excellent  harbours,  the  northern  for  merchant- 
men, the  southern  for  triremes. 

Horace  calls  it  'Mitylene  pulchra '  (i?p.  I.  xi.  17),  and  Cicero 
praises  it  as  '  urbs  et  uatura  de  situ  et  descriptione  sdificiorum 
et  pulchritudine,  in  primis  nobilis'  {Leg.  Agr.  ii.  41).  Mitylene 
was  the  home  of  Alcaeus  and  of  Sappho,  *an  extraordinary 
person  {9av}j.a(TT6v  rt  xP'^j^a),  for  at  no  period  within  memory 
has  any  woman  been  known  at  all  to  be  compared  to  her  in 
poetry'  (Strabo,  xiir.  ii.  3).  For  its  old  renown  the  Romans 
left  the  city  free—*  libera  Mitylene '  (Pliny,  v.  39). 

Mitylene  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  Acts 
(20").  The  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  from 
Assos  to  Patara  in  the  month  of  April  lay  over- 
night either  in  the  northern  harbour  of  Mitylene 
(which  Strabo  mentions  as  ij.iyas  Kal  fiaBvt  [XIII.  ii. 
2]),  or  else  in  the  roadstead  outside.  Mitylene 
was  about  30  miles  S.  from  Assos — an  easy  day's 
sail.  It  was  contrary  to  the  general  practice  to 
sail  at  night  in  the  yEgean,  where,  throughout  the 
summer  season,  the  N.  wind  commonly  blows  fresh 
in  the  morning  and  dies  away  towards  evening. 
In  later  Christian  times  the  whole  island  of  Lesbos 
came  to  be  called  Mitylene.  The  Turks,  who 
captured  it  in  A.D.  1462,  have  corrupted  its  name 
into  Midullii. 

Literature. — Conybeare-Howson,  Life  and  EpiaUes  of  St. 
Paul,  new  ed.,  London,  1877,  ii.  201 ;  H.  F.  Tozer,  Tlie  Isiands 
of  the  sEfiean,  Oxford,  1890,  p.  134  f. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  I'aul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  London,  lS9i),  p.  291  ff. 

James  Strahan. 
MNASON. — Mnason,  an  'early  disciple'  (apx^l-f 
uad-qTij,  i.e..,  probably,  a  disciple  from  the  beginning 


[cf.  Ac  11",  iv  dpxv]),  is  mentioned  in  Ac  21"  as  the 
liostof  St.  Paul  in  .Jerusalem.  Theamliiguity  of  the 
text  has  caused  much  di.scussion.  Grammatically 
it  may  mean  either  that  Mna.son  accomijanicd  Si. 
Paul  and  his  friends  from  Ca'sarea  to  .lerusalem 
.and  then  took  in  St.  Paul,  or  that  St.  Paul's 
friends  brought  him  to  Jerusaloui  to  lodge  with 
Mniuson.  Moreover,  Cod.  U  and  Syr.  p.  niarg. 
(Ti.sch.)  introduce  a  variant  reading  which  makes 
Mna.son  entertain  St.  Paul  in  a  village  on  the  way. 
But  the  dilliculty  is  met  by  observing  that  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  Acts  is  picturing  the  com- 
pany after  v.'^  as  already  in  Jeru.salem,  as  having 
Mnason  as  host,  and  being  welcomed  by  the  dis- 
ciples. Nothing  further  is  known  of  Mnason.  The 
name  occurs  as  a  personal  one  some  30  times  in 
the  CIG,  Gra?c.  sept.,  vol.  i.,  and  al.so  in  Kailiel,  no. 
2393  (368).  Cod.  N  and  one  or  two  Versions  read 
'Jason'  for  'Mnason';  cf.  'Manibres'  for'Jam- 
bres'  (see  Jannes  and  Jambkes). 

W.  F.  Cobb. 
MODERATION.— See  Temperakce. 

MOLOCH.— Moloch  (Ac  7'^)  occurs  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Am  5-'^.  The  Hebrew  has  '  your  king ' ; 
thus  the  LXX  may  either  be  an  explanatory  gloss 
or  represent  another  text.  Moloch  is  spoken  of  in 
the  OT  as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  national  deity,  just  as  Chemosh  is  the 
god  of  Moab,  and  Jahweh  the  God  of  Israel, 
though  the  worship  of  other  gods  is  not  precluded. 
The  Israelites  regarded  Moloch  as  an  'abomina- 
tion,' and  their  temporary  adoption  of  the  worship 
of  Moloch  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  gave  rise  to 
the  ominous  meaning  attaching  to  '  Gehenna.' 

F.  W.  WORSLEY. 

MONEY.— See  Wealth. 
MONOGAMY.— See  Marriage. 
MONTH.— See  Time. 

MOON. — There  is  only  one  reference  to  the 
natural  light  of  the  moon — there  will  be  no  need 
of  the  moon  to  shine  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Rev  21-').  The  change  in  colour  or  obscuring  of 
the  moon  denotes  some  great  judgment,  e.g.  the 
moon  will  be  turned  into  blood  before  the  great 
Day  of  the  Lord  (Ac  '2-").  So  again  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  seal  '  the  moon  became  as  blood  '  (Rev 
6'-).  At  the  sounding  of  the  fourth  trumpet  a 
third  of  the  moon's  disk  is  obscured  (Rev  8'-).  In 
Rev  12'  the  woman  who  appears  as  a  sign  in  heaven 
has  the  moon  under  her  feet  as  a  footstool  (see 
Sun).  In  Col  2"^  St.  Paul  warns  the  Colossians  to 
let  no  man  judge  them  in  respect  of  a  holy  day  or 
of  the  new  moon — a  monthly  festival  of  the  Jews. 
These  things  had  served  their  purpose  under  the 
old  dispensation  and  were  but  shadows  and  types  of 
the  realities  of  the  new.     See  Holy  Day. 

Morley  Stevenson. 

MORALITY.— See  Ethics. 

MORNING-STAR.— See  Day-Stae. 

MORTIFY.— This  word  translates  (AV  and  RV) 
0avaTovv  (Ro  8'^)  and  KKpoSv  (Col  3').  Elsewhere  in 
the  NT  the  former  word  is  applied  only  to  the  in- 
fliction of  physical  death  (by  the  Greek  medical 
writers  to  '  mortihcation  '  in  the  pathological  sense), 
the  latter  to  senile  decay  of  the  vital  powers  (Ro 
4'",  He  11'-).  In  the  passages  cited  the  words  are 
synonymous,  and  are  used,  as  the  contexts  plainly 
show,  in  an  ethical  sense.  Although  St.  Paul  ia 
far  from  dis])araging  the  necessity  of  wholesome 
self-discipline  (1  Co  9-''),  the  idea,  readily  suggested 
by  the  associations  of  the  word  '  mortify,'  of  8 
ffradual  subjugation  of  the  bodily  appetites  by  th« 
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practice  of  bodily  austerities,  is  here  foreign  to  liis 
thought.  His  exliortiition  is  to  'put  to  death  the 
(evil)  practices  of  tlie  body'  (Ko  8"),  and  this  is  to 
be  done,  not  by  physical  means,  but  by  the  '  spirit' ; 
and  again  to  i)iit  to  death  '  the  members  which 
are  upon  the  earth'  {i.e.  the  impure  and  selfish 
lusts  of  which  the  bodily  members  are  the  natural 
instruments  —  fornication,  uncleanness,  etc.),  and 
for  this  end  the  rules  of  an  arbitrary  asceticism 
are  of  no  value  (Col  2'"-"). 

The  main  emphasis  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
sanctification  is  ever  on  the  positive  issue  of  the 
believer's  vital  union  with  Christ — that  '  newness 
of  life'  which  by  its  native  force  expels  and  ex- 
cludes the  lustings  of  the  lower  nature  (Ro  13'*, 
Gal  5",  Eph  5'",  2  Ti  2==);  yet  necessarily  the 
negative  principle  is  also  involved.  By  man,  in 
his  present  state,  spiritual  life  is  realizable  only 
through  the  slaying  of  sin  ;  union  with  tlie  Cruci- 
fied implies  crucifixion  of  the  passions  and  lusts 
(Gal  5**).  While  'raised  together  with  Christ,'  we 
'seek  the  things  that  are  above'  (Col  3'),  the  con- 
verse fact  that  in  Christ  '  we  died '  (Col  3')  carries 
with  it  the  converse  requirement,  as  it  does  also 
the  power,  to  kill  out  what  is  base  and  sensual  and 
to  hold  all  natural  appetites  in  rigid  subordination 
to  the  highest  ends  of  life.  KoBERT  LAW. 

MOSES. — Just  as,  in  the  Synagogue,  the  Law 
(the  Torah),  was  accounted  the  most  important 
division  of  the  Canon,  and  as  Holy  Scripture  in  its 
entirety  might  thus  a  parte  potiori  be  designated 
the  '  Law '  (6  vd/xoi,  the  tOrdh),  so  in  the  primitive 
Church  Moses  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  figure 
of  the  OT. 

1.  Moses  as  the  anthop  of  the  Pentateuch. — 
Moses  was  honoured  as  the  author  of  the  '  Law,' 
i.e.  the  Pentateuch  :  Ro  10*  ('  Moses  writeth  ') ;  cf. 
Ac  3--  7".  His  name  had  become  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  books  of  the  Torah  that  we  even  find 
it  said,  '  Moses  is  read '  (Ac  15-',  2  Co  3'*  [cf.  v."]). 
The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  was  an 
assumption  of  Jewish  tradition  and,  as  such,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  over  by  Jesus  and  His  apostles 
without  criticism  of  any  sort.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
liowever,  that  they  attached  no  special  importance 
to  the  belief  that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  is  in  no  sense  the  point  of  the  above 
references,  as  the  name  '  Moses '  is  used  either 
metonymically  for  the  Law  ('the  Old  Covenant') 
as  in  Ac  15='  and  2  Co  3'*  (cf.  v."),  or  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  correlative,  i.e.  the  first,  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture  or  Divine  revelation ;  cf.  e.g. 
Ro  IC  (where  Moses  is  referred  to  only  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  God,  exactly  like  '  Isaiah '  in  the 
next  verse).  Occasionally,  however,  special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Moses,  as  a 
prophet,  gave  utterance  to  certain  sayings,  since, 
as  the  recognized  representative  of  Judaism,  he 
forms  in  some  sense  a  contrast  to  Jesus  ;  cf.  Ac  7^' 
and  3=2  (<  Moses  said  ')  with  Jn  5*"  (Ro  10=). 

2.  Moses  as  a  prophet.  —  Among  the  early 
Christians  generally  Moses  was  honoured  as  pre- 
eminently a  prophet.  While  the  religion  of  the 
OT  revolved  around  the  two  foci.  Law  and  Promise, 
primitive  Christianity — in  contrast  to  later  Judaism 
—laid  the  chief  emphasis  upon  the  Promise  ;  and, 
if  the  .Jews  exploited  Moses  in  their  controversies 
with  the  Christians,  the  latter  could  always  appeal 
to  his  Messianic  prediction  ;  cf.  Ac  3'^  7''  26=^28^, 
Lk  24«- ",  Jn  5«-"  (Dt  18'= :  '  The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me').  More 
especially  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  a  strong 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  prophetic  character  of 
Moses  (Ac  7^') ;  here,  moreover,  Moses  does  not 
merely  foretell  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  in  his 
calling,  and  even  in  his  experiences,  he  is  also,  as 


indicated  in  the  passage  cited  from  Dt.,  a  prototype 
of  Christ,  having  been  first  of  all  disowned  by  his 
people  (vv.^-*),  then  exalted  by  God  to  be  their 
leader  and  deliverer  (v.""),  and  at  length  once  more 
rejected  by  them  (vv.^-").  St.  Paul,  too,  uses  the 
figure  of  Aloses  as  a  type  of  Christ :  the  Israelites 
in  their  exodus  from  Egypt  '  were  all  baptized 
unto  Moses'  in  the  Red  Sea  (1  Co  10=);  and  in 
He  3-  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  typifying  Christ's 
faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God's  house.  That 
Christ  is  called  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant 
(He  8"  1'2=*)  doubtless  presupposes  that  Moses  was 
the  mediator  of  the  Old  (cf.  Ac  7^,  Gal  3'").  In 
the  speech  of  Stephen  the  life  of  Moses  is  sketched 
at  some  length,  and  is  furnished  with  certain  par- 
ticulars which  were  derived  from  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  Synagogue  (the  Haggada),  as  e.g.  in  Ac  7== 
(' instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians') 
— just  as  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  m.agicians, 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  are  given  by  St.  Paul  (2  Ti 
3"*).  Further,  among  the  heroes  of  the  faith 
enumerated  in  He  11,  Moses  wins  more  than  a 
passing  reference  as  a  pattern  of  faith  (w.^*'-"). 

High  as  Moses  stands  in  the  Old  Covenant, 
however,  his  glory  pales  before  tliat  of  Christ,  as 
the  transient  and  the  material  gives  place  to  the 
permanent  and  the  spiritual  (2  Co  3'-"*,  He  3^'*). 
Moses  was  but  the  servant  of  God,  while  Jesus 
Christ  is  God's  Son,  who  not  merely  superintends, 
but  actually  governs  God's  house,  and  was  in  fact 
its  builder  (He  S^'").  In  the  fading  away  of  the 
dazzling  glory  on  the  face  of  Moses  (Ex  34^"*')  St. 
Paul  finds  a  symbol  of  the  transient  glory  of  the 
Old  Covenant  mediated  by  Moses,  while  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  (i.e.  Christ),  and  thus  also  of  the  New 
Covenant,  is  imperishable  (2  Co  3'2-i8 ;  cf.  vv.'""). 

3.  Moses  as  the  law-givep.— This  brings  us  to 
the  function  of  Moses  as  the  law-giver.  As 
Judaism  became  more  and  more  definitely  legal- 
istic, an  ever  higher  position  was  as.signed  to  the 
great  intermediary  of  the  Law.  He  towered  above 
every  other  character  in  the  OT,  and  Judaism 
became  neither  more  nor  less  than  Mosaism.  To 
impugn  the  Law  in  any  way  was  to  speak  blas- 
])hemy,  not  only  against  Moses,  but  even  against 
God  (cf.  the  charge  against  Stephen,  Ac  6").  The 
primitive  Church,  on  the  other  hand — as  was  said 
above — laid  great  stress  upon  the  prophetic  and 
prototypic  character  of  Moses,  as  also  upon  his 
subordinate  position  in  relation  to  Christ.  But 
as  long  as  Moses  remained  the  great  canonical 
standard,  the  Church  could  not  renounce  his  legis- 
lative authority.  Even  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself 
had  sanctioned  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  co-ordinated 
it  with  the  Prophets  (Mt  5"--»,  Lk  16"  ;  cf.  vv.-*  »>), 
and  the  primitive  community  in  Jerusalem  could 
never  have  entertained  the  thought  of  disparaging 
the  authority  of  Moses  for  Christians  as  well  as 
Jews.  Still,  the  relation  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
to  the  Mosaic  Law  could  not  permanently  remain 
the  same  as  that  of  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  the 
difl'erentiating  factor  of  belief  in  Jesus  was  felt 
more  and  more  to  be  paramount,  and  at  length  it 
was  fully  realized  that  salvation  could  be  secured 
not  by  the  Law  but  by  faith,  or  grace,  and  that 
it  came  not  from  Moses,  but  from  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  too  had  come  the  time  when  the  believing 
Gentiles  must  be  fully  recognized  as  brethren,  and 
received  into  the  Church  without  circumcision.* 
Yet  this  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  the 
mother  church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  believed  themselves  to  be 
exempt  from  the  obligation  of  the  Law.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  in  Acts  that  the  many 
thousands  of  Jewish  Christians  continued  to  be 
'zealous  for  the  law'  (21-°),  and  in  a  continuation 

*  A  detailed  explanation  of  this  development  is  given  in  tiie 
art.  Law. 
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of  the  piissnue  we  are  shown  that  the  rumour  of 
St.  Paul's  having  taught  the  Jewish  Christians  in 
his  churches  to  forsake  Moses  was  without  founda- 
tion (vv.'-'--"),  wliile  we  learn  from  St.  Paul's  own 
letters  that  within  certain  limits  he  desired  the 
distinction  made  by  iMoses  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  to  be  maintained  in  his  churches  (cf.  1  Co 
7'»,  Gal  5^ ;  see  also  art.  Law,  p.  690'').  iMirther- 
more,  even  as  regards  a  Gentile  Christian  com- 
munity, the  Apostle  could  appeal  to  particular 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  expressions  of 
the  Divine  will  in  contrast  to  the  dictates  of  human 
reason  (1  Co  9«'-  ;  cf.  1  Ti  5'«,  where  the  same  OT 
passage— Dt  25''— is  placed  side  by  side  with  a 
saying  of  Jesus) — just  as  elsewhere  he  frequently 
refers  to  special  provisions  of  the  Law,  or  to  the 
Law  as  a  whole.  Yet  this  in  no  way  detracts  fronr 
the  validity  of  the  principle  that  all  things  are 
spiritually  judged  (1  Co  S'"-),  and  that  nothing  is 
to  be  enforced  according  to  the  letter  which  killeth 
(2  Co  3"),  the  regulative  canon  being  that  the 
external  statutes,  '  the  commandments  in  ordin- 
ances'  (Eph  2'*),  are  merely  the  shadow  of  things 
to  come,  while  the  body  is  Christ's  (Col  2") — 
whence  it  follows  that  the  outward  regulations  of 
the  Law  are  to  be  applied  in  a  typological  (or 
allegorical)  way.  A  further  result  was  a  certain 
relaxation  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  relating  to 
practical  life,  enabling  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
live  in  brotherly  intercourse  with  the  believing 
Gentiles. 

In  this  connexion,  however,  certain  difficulties 
arose  which  seemed  actually  to  necessitate  some 
limitation  of  Gentile  Christian  liberty,  and  it  was 
this  state  of  things  that  led  the  primitive  Church 
to  promulgate  the  '  Apostolic  Decree.'  According 
to  Ac  15'-'-',  St.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
justified  his  proposal  regarding  the  Decree  by  the 
circumstance  that  '  Moses  from  generations  of  old 
hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being 
read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath.'  The  point 
of  this  statement  is  much  debated.  Does  St.  James 
mean  thereby  that  the  apostles  do  not  need  to 
trouble  regarding  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  and  that  they  should  therefore  lay  upon 
the  Gentile  Christians  nothing  beyond  the  four  pro- 
hibitions specified  by  him,  since  Moses  had  from  of 
old  been  sufficiently  represented  throughout  the 
Diaspora  (so  e.g.  Zahn)  ?  If  this  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation, the  statement  of  St.  James  fails  to  ex- 
plain why  these  particular  prohibitions  were  fixed 
upon.  We  must  thus  rather  look  for  an  interpre- 
tation according  to  which  v.-'  provides  a  reason  why 
precisely  these  four  injunctions  were  laid  upon  the 
Gentile  churches.  Such  a  reading  ot  the  passage 
would  be  as  follows :  Since,  not  only  in  the  Holy 
Land,  but  also  in  heathen  lands,  the  doctrines  of 
Moses  are  every  Sabbath  inculcated  upon  those  who 
attend  the  Synagogue,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
believing  Gentiles— like  the  so-called  '  God-fearing ' 
(ol  (T€^6ixepoi  rbv  debv) — should  give  some  consideration 
to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  should  at  least  abstain 
from  taking  part  in  those  heathen  practices  which 
were  most  revolting  to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Apostolic  Decree,  which  resemble 
those  imposed  upon  Jewish  proselytes,  were  prob- 
ably framed  in  conformity  with  Lv  17.  18,  which 
contain,  inter  alia,  laws  to  be  observed  by  aliens 
resident  in  the  land  of  Israel.  They  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  strange  mingling  of  moral  and  purely 
ritual  laws,  the  prohibition  of  sexual  immorality 
being  conjoined  with  three  interdicts  about  food 
(cf.  Ac  15^).  But  while  this  collocation  has 
certainly  an  appearance  of  arbitrariness,  a  glance 
at  Kev  2-"""  (where  we  undoubtedly  hear  an  echo 
of  the  Apostolic  Decree),  as  also  a  comparison  with 
1  Co  10"-,  shows  us  that  abstinence  from  idolatrous 
sacrifices  and  abstinence  from  sexual  immorality 


are  closely  related,  and  that  iropvela  here  refers  not 
merely  to  the  forbidden  degrees  of  marriage  but  also 
to  ceremonial  prostitution  ;  the  Gentile  Christians 
must  abstain  both  from  taking  part  in  the  sacri- 
ficial meals  of  the  heathen  world  and  from  the  im- 
moralities connected  therewith,  i.e.  from  practices 
regarded  among  the  heathen  as  a(/w/)/io;'rt  (cf.  1  Co 
6'-).  As  regards  the  other  two  restrictions,  it  is 
clear  that  they  converge  upon  a  single  point — the 
supreme  necessity  of  maintaining  the  sacredness  of 
blood  in  every  form,  as  already  recojjnized  in  the 
so-called  Noacliian  dispensation :  tlie  believing 
Gentiles  must  no  longer  partake  of  blood  either 
in  the  flesh  or  by  itself  {e.g.  mixed  with  wine,  as 
drunk  by  the  heathen  in  their  sacrificial  feasts) ; 
in  other  words,  only  the  flesh  of  ritually  slaughtered 
animals  may  be  eaten. 

The  essential  equivalence  of  theae  two  prohibitions  might  also 
explain  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  reading  irfiKTOv  in  the 
textual  tradition.  Here,  however,  another  consideration  arises. 
In  the  Western  text,  which  omits  (cai  ttviktov  (tti-cktwi').  w"e  find 
an  addition  which  points  to  an  entirely  different  conception  of 
the  Apostolic  Decree,  viz.  kou  ocra  fxij  di^ovatv  iavrot^  yti'eaSai 
tTc'pots  iJ-v  jToteii'  (15-0 ;  so  D,  Iren.,  Tert.,  Cypr.,  some  Minus- 
cules, and  the  Sahidic).  The  '  golden  rule '  being  thus  added 
to  the  prohibitions  of  idoKitrous  sacrifices,  fornication,  and 
blood,  the  Decree  is  transformed  into  a  short  moral  catechism, 
in  which  are  forbidden  the  three  cardinal  vices— idolatry,  forni- 
cation, and  murder  (ai^a=  *  shedding  of  blood ').  But  although 
the  genuineness  of  this  form  of  the  text  is  defended  by  able 
scholars,  such  as  Blass  and  Harnack,  it  should  in  all  probability 
be  rejected  as  of  secondary  origin.  For  not  only  is  the  golden 
rule  introduced  most  inaptly  in  a  formal  respect,  but  the  purely 
ethical  character  of  the  decree  as  thus  transformed  presupposes 
the  conditions  of  a  later  time— a  time  when  the  Church  was 
no  longer  concerned  with  the  specific  problem  that  had  called 
for  the  attention  of  the  Apostolic  Council ;  in  the  W'est,  where 
the  '  ethical '  form  of  the  Decree  took  its  rise,  Jewish  Christianity 
was  a  relatively  insignificant  force,  and  what  was  wanted  there 
was  a  brief  compendium  of  the  anti-heathen  morality  ot  Christi- 
anity. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  altered  form  of  the 
Decree  shows  that  the  Church  never  regarded  it  as  an  inviolable 
law,  but  thought  of  it  simply  as  a  provisional  arrangement 
which  might  be  varied  to  suit  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances. 

In  Kev  2  the  prohibitions  of  idolatrous  sacrifices 
and  (ritual)  immorality  are  once  more  brought  to 
view,  while  in  1  Co  G*'^"  St.  Paul  urges  the  same 
restrictions,  though  without  appealing  to  the 
Apostolic  Decree.  Nor,  strangely  enough,  does 
he  mention  the  Decree  in  Gal  2'''°  ;  this,  however, 
would  be  sufficiently  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  Apostle  had  emphasized  its  provisions  (which, 
be  it  remembered,  were  not  new,  but  had  already 
found  a  regular  place  in  the  Jewish  propaganda) 
in  his  missionary  labours  in  the  Galatian  region 
(Ac  16^).  In  that  case  it  was  not  necessary  that 
he  should  complicate  the  deliverance  of  the  Council 
as  to  the  recognition  of  his  gospel  and  his  apostolic 
status  by  mentioning  the  Decree,  and  all  the  less 
so  because  the  account  in  Ac  15  does  not  imply  that 
St.  Paul  himself  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing its  provisions  in  his  missionary  sphere. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  by  saying  that  while 
primitive  Christianity  originally  set  Moses  and 
Jesus  side  by  side,  it  came  at  length,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  to  contrast  tliera  with  each 
other,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Prolorae  to  his  Gospel, 
gives  expression  to  this  result  in  nis  great  saying  : 
'The  law  was  given  by  Moses;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ'  (1"). 

Literature. — H.  H.  Wendt,  Apostfl^jfi^chichle^,  in  Meyer's 
Kom7»M?i(ar,  1890 ;  G.  Hoennicke,  Apmlrl^i'-xrhicMe,  Leipzig, 
1913  ;  text-books  of  2fT  rheolvnv,  hv  B.  'Weiss  (Eng.  tr.,  1882- 
S3),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (21911),  P.  Peine  (1910),  G.  B.  Stevens 
(1899) ;  E.  B.  Reuss,  Hist,  of  Christian  Tlteolofiy  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.,  1872-74.  i.  189,  205.  etc.  ;  J.  R.  Cohu, 
St.  Paul,  1911,  p.  40  fl. ;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Stttdies  of  Paul  and  las 
Gospel,  1911,  p.  192  £f.  OLAF   MOE. 
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isolated  peak,  but  an  extended  ran<;e,  or  even  a 
whole  district  of  high  elevation.  I'alestine  being 
an  exceptionally  mountainous  country,  it  was 
natural  that  Biblical  writers  should  often  allude  to 
its  physical  features  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
they  spend  little  time  in  describiii;;  the  mere 
scenery.  To  the  ancients  mountains  plajrcd  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  reli>:ion  ;  they  werenot  intrequently 
the  scenes  of  theophanies,  and  when  great  men, 
such  as  Aaron  and  Moses,  died,  they  were  buried 
on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Mountains  are  also  the 
natural  image  fur  eternal  continuance  and  stability, 
liut  even  these  monuments  of  hrmness  and  sta- 
bility are  pictured  as  moved  out  of  their  place  in 
the  final  cataclysm  (Rev  6"  16="). 

In  apostolic  history  four  conspicuous  mountains 
are  es])ecially  referred  to :  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Sinai,  Zion,  and  'the  Mount'  (of  Transfiguration). 

1.  The  Mount  of  Olives  (t6  ipoi  tQv  iXatuf, 
Ac  1'-). — In  this  passage  it  is  related  that  after  the 
Ascension  the  disciples  returned  '  unto  Jerusalem 
from  the  mount  called  Olivet.'  Apostolic  history 
thus  begins,  geographically,  where  Gospel  history 
leaves  oH"  (cf.  Lk  24W-53,  Mk  6">-  •<>).  The  Mount 
of  Olives,  called  by  the  Muslims  Jebel  et-Tvr 
('  Mountain  of  Light '),  andJebel  ez-Zcittcn  {'  Mount 
of  Olives'),  is  the  name  of  the  somewhat  elevated 
range  (c.  2,650  ft.)  lying  due  east  of  the  Holy  City 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  deep  Kidron  ravine. 
Its  northern  portion  is  called  Scopus  by  Josephus 
{BJ  V.  ii.  3) ;  its  southern  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
as  Batti  el-Hawa,  and  by  m.any  is  identified  as  the 
'  Mount  of  Offence.'  The  distance  from  Jerusalem 
to  its  summit  is  2,000  cubits,  or  about  6  furlongs. 
This  was  fixed  by  the  Rabbis  as  the  maximum 
distance  to  be  travelled  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
view  from  Olivet  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
all  Palestine,  including  the  Holy  City,  the  hiU 
country  of  Judoea,  much  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  a 
l^ortion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Moab. 

2.  Mount  Sinai  (2<ra,  Ac  7™- »',  Gal  4"-  =»,  He  8» 
12'*-^). —In  the  first  of  these  passages  (Ac  V^o- ssj 
the  martyr  Stephen  recalls  to  his  murderers'  minds 
Moses'  vision  of  the  Burning  Bush  (Ex  S'"-),  and 
thus  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  speak- 
ing against  Moses  and  the  Law.  In  the  second 
(Gal  i"*-^)  St.  Paul  makes  Hagar,  Abraham's 
bondwoman,  representative  of  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem and  the  bondage  of  the  Law,  whereas  Sarah 
was  free  and  represents  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
and  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  Hagar's  son 
Ishmael  was  a  child  according  to  the  course  of 
nature,  whereas  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  according 
to  the  promise,  and  therefore  a  Divine  event.  The 
whole  OT  story  is  here  allegorized,  and  is  intended 
to  show  the  incompatibility  of  a  spirit  of  bondage 
with  a  spirit  of  sonship.  Mount  Sinai  is  usually 
identified  with  Jebel  Musa  (c.  7,000  ft.  in  altitude), 
though  some  prefer  to  identify  it  with  Jebel  Serbal 
(c.  6,500  ft.),  a  few  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  former, 
both  being  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  Of  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews, 
the  first  (8^)  affirms  that  the  tabernacle  constructed 
in  the  wilderness  was  a  mere  copy  and  shadow  of 
the  heavenly  things,  made  by  Moses  according  to 
the  pattern  that  was  showed  him  in  the  Mount 
(cf.  Ex  25*).  Even  the  furniture  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle  had  its  heavenly  archetypes  ;  so  also 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  his  descendants  is  but 
a  copy  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus.  In  the  other 
passage  from  Hebrews  ( 12''-^')  the  terrors  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  given  at  Sinai,  are  contrasted  with  the 
glories  of  the  New.  The  words  ' a  mount'  are  not 
in  the  original  of  v.",  but  they  are  implied  by  the 
words  '  mount  Zion  '  in  v.^-  (cf.  v."").  The  Apostle 
paints  the  theophany  of  Sinai  (Ex  19)  vividly,  in 
order  to  appal  his  readers  with  the  awful  sanctity  of 


the  mountain  where  God  proclaimed  His  Law.  So 
gieat  was  the  sacredness  of  the  mountain,  indeed, 
that  even  unconscious  trespass  was  visited  by 
death. 

3.  Mount  Zion  {Ziuv,  He  12'").— Over  against 
Sinai,  which  (juaUed  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the 
Apostle  places  Zion,  using  it,  however,  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense  :  '  But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  /ion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,'  etc.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
Dis])ensations  is  thus  emphasized  :  Sinai,  sensible, 
provisional,  and  accompanied  by  the  jjliysical 
phenomenaof  the  world;  Zion,  ideal,  super-sensible, 
abiding,  final,  and  pertaining  to  the  world  above. 
To  the  Apostle,  Zion  is  here  not  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  heavenly  world  of  realities,  '  Jeru- 
salem the  golden.'  As  there  was  a  Zion  below 
after  the  order  of  the  world,  there  is  also  a  Zion 
above  true  to  the  ideal ;  the  one  here  is  only  the 
symbolic  abode  of  God,  that  above  is  His  real 
abode  ;  yea,  the  abode  also  of  the  Lamb  (Rev  14^). 

1.  'i'he  Holy  Mount.' — The  expression  occurs  in 
St.  Peter's  description  of  the  transfigured  glory  of 
Christ,  '  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount '  (if  t<^  6pet  ti^  aylifi,  2  P  f).  Doubtless  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  is  meant  (cf.  Mt  17''"). 
This  was  very  probably  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount 
Hermon,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  '  the  mount  of  the  chief.' 
It  is  the  highest  peak  in  all  Palestine  and  Syria, 
rising  9,050  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  covered  with 
snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  name 
'  Hermon '  signifies  that  it  was  considered  sacred. 

5.  The  other  references  in  apostolic  history  to 
'  mountains '  are  for  the  most  part  mere  figures  of 
speech.  For  example,  St.  Paul  says  in  his  match- 
less pajan  on  love  (1  Co  13=),  'And  if  I  have  all 
faith,  so  as  to  remove  mountains.'  Mountains 
were  the  image  of  eternal  stability,  yet,  though 
one  had  faith  to  remove  the  unmovable,  without 
love  one  would  be  nothing.  In  He  11^'  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  sacrifices  which  the  heroes  of  faith 
endured  in  OT  times,  wandering  '  in  deserts  and 
mountains'  — mountains  being  symbols  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  apostle  John,  attempting  to  descril^e  the 
terrors  of  the  Final  Judgment,  pictures  kings  as 
hiding  themselves  '  in  the  caves  and  in  the  rocks  of 
the  mountains,'  and  as  saying  '  to  the  mountains 
and  to  the  rocks,  Fall  on  us  and  hide  us,  etc' 
(Rev  6'*-  '^),  the  swift  agony  of  being  crushed  to 
death  being  considered  preferable,  as  the  implica- 
tion is,  to  being  left  face  to  face  with  an  angry 
God.  The  same  Seer,  when  the  second  angel 
sounded,  beheld  a  great  burning  mountain  cast  into 
the  sea  (Rev  8*).  Perhaps  he  had  seen  such  pheno- 
mena in  his  lonely  life  of  exile  amid  the  islands  of 
the  .-Egean  !  The  allusion  in  Rev  17'  is  likewise 
figurative,  'The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains.' 
Finally,  the  Apostle  is  '  carried  in  the  spirit  to  a 
mountain  great  and  high '  (Rev  21'°),  from  which 
as  a  vantage-ground  of  elevation  he  saw  'the  holy 
city  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God.'  This  was  St.  John's  mode  of  describing 
heaven.  There  is  a  peculiar  ecstasy  associated 
with  mountain  tops,  even  to  the  most  prosaic. 
George  L.  Robinson. 

MOURNING.  —  Mourning  is  primarily  the  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  for  the  dead  ;  but  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  grief  over  sin  and  to  the  distress 
over  calamity. 

1.  A  list  of  mourning  customs  among  the 
Hebrews  will  be  found  in  the  art.  '  Mourning '  in 
HDB,  Among  them  are  weeping  and  wailing  of 
an  intentionally  demonstrative  and  unrestrained 
kind,  the  rending  of  garments,  the  wearing  of 
sackcloth,  the  sprinkling  of  dust  and  ashes  on  the 
head,  the  striking  of  breast  and  head,  fasting, 
ejaculations  of  woe,  the  recital  of  elegies  for  the 
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departed.  Kefeience  is  made  to  several  of  these 
customs  in  the  description  given  in  Kev  IS  of  the 
mourning  over  the  destruction  of  I!al)ylon.  Tlie 
worUlly  kings,  tlie  merchants  ami  mariners,  act  as 
mourners :  they  weep  and  wail,  cast  dust  upon 
their  lieads,  utter  exchimations  of  woe,  and  in 
turn  dirgefuUy  declare  the  past  glories  of  the 
fallen  (v.""-).  The  term  KotreTdf  (used  in  Ac  8- to 
indicate  the  lamentation  of  the  devout  men  over 
Stephen  ;  cf.  K64'ovTai.  [Rev  1'  18'] ;  derivation, 
KOTTTciv,  '  to  strike')  indicates  the  association  of  the 
beating  of  head  and  breast  with  mourning.  In 
Ac  y^''''  the  widows  gather  round  the  body  of 
Dorcas,  weep  and  recount  her  good  deeds.  In  J  a 
5'  the  rich  are  bidden  to  weep  and  howl,  i.e.  as 
wailing  mourners. 

2.  The  Pauline  version  of  the  eucharist  intro- 
duces the  words,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me ' 
(e(s  T^ji*  (ixT]v  dfdfii'Ticni'),  and  the  rite  is  regarded  as 
a  proclamation  of  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come 
(1  Co  1 1-^"-'').  This  language  suggests  a  comparison 
with  tlie  customs  of  commemorative  mourning  for 
the  dead  (cf.  the  annual  lamentation  for  Jejihthah's 
daughter  [Jg  11*°];  see  art.  '  Jahrzeit '  in  </£).  If 
the  Pauline  version  of  the  eucharist  has  been 
influenced  by  the  mysteries,  the  mourning  customs 
for  Attis  and  Adonis  ('weeping  for  Tanimuz,'  see 
J.  G.  Krazer's  Adonis,  Attis,  Osirii^,  1914)  may 
not  be  without  significance  for  the  study  of  this 
feature  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  The  gravity  with  which  sin  was  regarded  is 
suggested  by  the  application  of  terms  of  mourning 
to  the  grief  over  transgression.  Sinners  are  bidden, 
as  a  sign  of  humble  penitence,  to  be  afflicted, 
mourn,  and  weep.  Laughter  is  to  be  turned  to 
mourning  (Ja  4' ;  cf.  1  K  1°').  Among  the  welcome 
indications  of  a  repentant  Corinthian  church  is  its 
mourning  ((iSup/uos  [2  Co  7']).  The  idea  in  the 
writer's  mind  in  Rev  1'  ('Behold,  he  cometli  with 
the  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they 
that  pierced  him,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
shall  mourn  over  him ')  was  probably  the  mourning 
of  guilt,  regret,  and  sliame— there  was  no  need  to 
mourn  a  living  Christ  returning  in  glory.  Possibly, 
however,  the  words  indicate  that  now  all  nations 
recognized  that  the  ignominiously  crucified  One 
was  worthy  of  a  world's  mourning. 

4.  National  calamity  is  presented  under  the 
figure  of  a  bereavement  (cf.  the  mourning  for 
Israel  [Jl  !*•  '■']).  Babylon  in  her  strength  boasts, 
'No  widow  am  I,  and  shall  in  no  wise  see 
mourning'  (Rev  18').  In  a  day  she  knows  the 
widowhood  of  retributive  disaster  (v.*).  The  re- 
presentation changes — widowed  Babylon  is  herself 
mourned  for  by  others  (vv.'"'") ;  see  1. 

5.  The  emphasis  placed  by  the  early  Church  on 
the  overthrow  of  death  as  an  elemental  power  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  on  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life,  the  conception  of  a  fuller,  richer  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave — a  '  clothing  upon '  rather 
than  a  stripping  of  personality — all  tended  to  rob 
death  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of  its  victory. 
The  believer  had  no  need  to  sorrow  as  did  the  rest 
that  had  no  hope.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  parting  of  St.  Paul  from  his  children 
in  the  faith  at  Miletus,  who  expected  to  see  him 
no  more,  was  with  loud  lamentation  (Ac  20^'),  and 
the  Apostle  felt  that  the  severance  from  the 
brethren  at  Csesarea  was  breaking  his  heart  (21"). 
Faith  lights  up  the  tomb,  but  does  not  make  the 
human  heart  unnatural.  Human  grief  'will  have 
way '  until,  as  in  the  Apocalyptist's  vision,  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  men's  eyes,  and 
death  and  mourning  shall  be  no  more  (Rev 
21-').  H.  BULCOCK. 

MOUTH,  LIPS As  in  the  OT,  the  mouth  (ard/ia) 

and  li]is  (xf(Xi))  are  sometimes  named  simply  as  a 


result  of  the  particularization  to  which  gnijihic 
description  tends,  esi)ecially  in  the  t)riental  world 
{e.!j.  Ac  8«  11»,  He  11",  Rev  3'").  We  may 
usually,  however,  trace  the  inlluence  of  Hebrew 
p.sychology,  which  ascribed  psychical  or  ethical 
quality  even  to  peripheral  organs,  regarding  them 
as  constituent  parts  of  the  unity  of  personality  (cf. 
H.  W.  Robinson,  in  Mansfield  College  Jissays,  1901), 
p.  275).  Isaiah's  lips  were  purged  of  their  unclean- 
ness  by  the  coal  from 'the  altar  (Is  ()"•') ;  with  this 
we  may  compare  the  command  of  the  high  priest 
to  smite  St.  Paul  on  the  mouth  (Ac  '23-)— a  com- 
mand prompted  by  the  apjparent  blasphemy  of 
which  that  organ  had  been  guilty.  The  same  idea 
underlies  the  denutnd  that  the  mouths  of  evil 
speakers  be  sto]iped  (Tit  1",  iwi.aToixiieiv  ■  cf.  Ro  3'" 
and  the  contrasted  statement  of  2  Co  6").  Even 
in  such  purely  imaginative  descriptions  as  those  of 
Christ  seen  in  vision,  with  the  sword  proceeding 
from  His  mouth  (Rev  1'",  etc.  ;  cf.  2  Th  2"),  or  of 
the  frog-vomiting  mouths  of  the  three  evil  powers 
in  the  Apocalypse  (IG'"),  thelatent  psychology  helps 
to  explani  the  harshness  of  the  metaphor.  '  The 
mouth  as  the  organ  of  speech,  the  chief  source  of 
human  inlluence,  is  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  instrument  of  good  or  evil'  (H.  B.  Swete,  The 
Apocalypse  of  St.  ,/o/ih',  1907,  p.  207).*  The 
detached  ethical  quality  of  the  organ  of  speech 
gives  added  force  to  such  apostolic  words  as  'mortify 
your  members  .  .  .  put  awaj'  .  .  .  shameful  speak- 
ing out  of  your  moutli '  (Col  3'''*) ;  '  in  their  mouth 
was  found  no  lie'  (Rev  14');  'out  of  the  same 
mouth  Cometh  forth  blessing  and  cursing '  ( Ja  3'") ; 
'  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips '  (Ro  3"= 
Ps  140'). 

In  apostolic  writings,  the  mouth  has  a  three-fold 
function  in  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  truth— 
viz.  revelation,  evangelization,  and  confession.  It 
was  the  instrument  of  the  original  revelation  of  the 
OT,  given,  e.g.,  through  the  '  mouth  '  of  David 
(Ac  !'«  4=')  or  of  the  prophets  (3'»-'-').  It  is  the 
instrument  of  gospel-preaching  (Ac  15',  Eph  6'"  ; 
cf.  Odes  of  Solomon,  xlii.  6),  and  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  claims  that  'every  word,  which  shall 
come  forth  from  you  through  your  mouth  in  faith 
and  love,  shall  be  for  the  conversion  and  hope  of 
many '  (xi.  8).  It  is  the  instrument  of  that  con- 
fession which  is  neces.sary  in  order  to  unite  the 
whole  personality,  body  and  soul,  w'ith  its  Re- 
deemer :  '  the  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  .  .  . 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation  ' 
(Ro  lO*''").  This  confession  elsewhere  a]>])ears  as 
'a  sacrifice  of  praise,'  'the  fruit  of  lips  which  make 
confession  to  his  name'  (He  13'';  cf.  Is  57'^  and 
the  LXX  of  Hos  14").  The  unity  of  outer  word 
and  inner  experience  in  the  case  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian is  frequently  emphasized  in  the  Odes  of 
Solomon,  e.g.  xxi.  7:  'my  heart  ran  over  and 
was  found  in  my  mouth  :  and  it  aro.se  upon  my 
lips.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  painful  contrast 
possible  between  the  spoken  testimony  and  the 
real  character  of  the  life  was  not  absent  even  from 
these  early  Christian  communities ;  e.g.  Hernias 
speaks  of  those  'that  have  the  Lord  on  their  lips, 
while  their  heart  is  h.ardened'  (Mnnd.  XII.  iv.  4; 
cf.  Sim.  IX.  xxi.  1,  1  Clem.  xv.  2,  2  Clem.  iii.  4). 

See  also  artt.  Man  and  Tongue. 

H.  Whkelf.r  Rodinson. 

MURDER. — The  prevalence  of  muriler  was  one 
of  the  dark  facts  in  the  social  !ind  political  back- 
ground of  the  early  .\postolic  Church.  Fanaticism 
of  a  fierce  and  ruthless  type  was  in  the  air,  and 
human  life  was  frequcntl3-  as  little  regarded  as  is 
normal  under  such  conditions.  The  resentment  of 
the  Zealots  against  the  authority  of  Rome  was  a 

•  In  Rev  109'  10  the  mouth  is  the  organ  of  taste  ;  according:  to 
tlie  curious  statement  of  Ep.  Bam.  x.  8,  the  weasel  conceives 
through  her  mouth. 
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persistent  fact  in  the  situation  from  the  third 
aecade  to  the  final  catastrophe  in  A.D.  70,  and 
when  cruelty  and  oppression  were  carried  to  excess 
by  Felix  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise 
in  opposition  a  body  of  extremists  to  whom  murder 
was  merelj'  a  detail  in  a  policy. 

Tims  during  the  time  of  Kelix  and  Festus  there 
arose  the  Sicarii  (see  Assassins),  whose  Jewish 
patriotism  took  a  murderous  shape.  Their  weapons 
were  daggers  {sicce  ;  cf.  Latin  sicarius,  '  a  mur- 
derer.' The  law  passed  under  Sulla  against 
murderers  was  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis).  Armed 
with  these,  they  moved  with  stealth  through  the 
crowds  at  festival  seasons,  seeking  to  remove  their 
opponents  by  assassination.  Then,  in  order  to  turn 
aside  any  possible  suspicion,  they  gave  way  to  loud 
expressions  of  grief.  We  find  a  reference  to  this 
group  in  Ac  21^,  where  the  chief  captain  (6  xiX'apxos), 
Hnding  that  St.  Paul  speaks  Greek,  asks:  'Art 
thou  not  then  that  Egyptian,  which  before  these 
days  stirred  up  to  sedition  and  led  out  into  the 
wilderness  the  four  thousand  men  of  the  Assassins 
(TfT/)a/clo^X'^'o>'5  d^Bpas  tCiv  trLKaploiv)'!'  The  Sicarii 
must  have  been  the  easy  instrument  at  hand  to 
every  clever  impostor,  and  the  incident  referred  to 
here  was  the  most  notable  example.  An  Egyptian 
Jew  gave  himself  out  as  a  prophet  and  held  out  to 
a  crowd  in  the  wildnerness  the  alluring  promise 
that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at 
his  word  and  so  make  the  city  theirs  once  more. 
Felix,  however,  put  down  the  movement  and  took 
many  prisoners.  Josephus  gives  two  accounts  of 
this  false  prophet,  in  one  of  which  {BJ II.  xiii.  5) 
he  says  that  the  majority  of  the  30,000  followers 
were  captured  or  slain,  and  in  the  other  {Ant.  XX. 
viii.  6)  that  four  hundred  were  killed  and  two 
hundred  taken  prisoners. 

That  murder  was  not  unknown  even  among 
those  identified  with  the  Church  may  be  inferred 
from  1  P  4'°,  where  the  writer  addresses  a  warning 
to  Christians.  They  are  not  to  resent  the  fiery 
trial,  but  to  rejoice  as  those  sharing  the  sufferings 
of  Christ — only  '  Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a 
murderer  (us  <pov(vs).'  In  later  days  it  was  a 
commonplace  of  anti-Christian  abuse  to  charge 
Christians  with  the  horrors  of  child-slaying  and 
cannibalism,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  reading  into  the  passage  quoted  any 
reference  to  these  charges.  As  C.  Bigg  has  said, 
'  A  Cliristian  might  quite  well  be  guilty  of  murder. 
The  times  were  wild,  and  conversions  must  often 
have  been  imperfect '  {ICC,  '  Epistles  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Jude,'  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  177). 

R.  Strong. 

MORMDRING.— The  non-classical  'vernacular 
terms'  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Sources  of  NT  Greek, 
1895,  p.  38  ff. )  7077i;<r/i4s  and  -ycryyijl^fiv  are  used  seven 
times  in  the  LXX  in  reference  to  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  The  verb  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
nexion in  1  Co  10'"—'  Neither  murmur  ye,  as  some 
of  them  murmured,  and  perished  by  the  destroyer,' 
the  allusion  being  apparently  to  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
which  was  followed  by  the  punishment  of  violent 
death  (Nu  16).  The  OT  reference  and  the  evil 
of  partisanship  which  had  become  conspicuous  at 
Corinth  (1  Co  1'=  3«  4»-  '8i.)  suggest  that  the  'mur- 
muring' the  Apostle  had  in  mind  was  that  of 
schismatic  discontent  in  the  Church,  rather  than 
that  of  complaint  against  Providence  because  of 
the  limitations  of  the  human  lot — the  sense  which 
the  term  most  naturally  suggests  to  us. 

The  second  Pauline  passage  where  the  term 
occurs  ('  Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and 
disputations '  [Ph  2''']),  follows  an  appeal  for  Church 
harmony  (vv.i-« ;  cf.  4-)  and  is  obviously  a  warning 
similar  to  that  of  1  Co  10".  The  quotation  from 
the  Song  of  Moses  (Dt  32=  LXX)  in  the  following 


verses  hints  that  the  history  in  the  wilderness  is 
again  in  the  author's  mind. 

The  'murmurers'  of  Jude's  letter  (v.")  are  the 
false  teachers  who  have  crept  into  the  Church  and 
are  fostering  discontent  for  their  own  advantage, 
challenging  (Church)  authority  and  railing  at 
'dignities  '  (v.*).  Again  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
incident  of  Korah  (v."). 

The  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  against  the 
Hebrews  (Ac  6') — a  complaint  against  Church  ad- 
ministration— is  the  only  instance  where  murmur- 
ing has  not  a  conspicuous  reproof.  Even  here  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  (vv.--  ■■)  may  hint  censure. 

In  1  P  4*  ('using  hospitality  one  to  another 
without  murmuring')  the  refei'ence  appears  to  be 
to  the  grumbling  against  the  obligation,  imposed 
by  Church  tradition,  of  mutual  hospitality  among 
Christians  (cf.  the  communistic  spirit  of  Ac  2"). 
The  AV  translation  '  without  grudging '  (so  also 
Weymouth)  misses  the  above  significance. 

The  term  thus  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the 
NT  writers  in  a  specific  sense  (suggested  by  the 
classical  instance  of  Korah)  of  disloyalty  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  Church,  its  traditions,  its 
harmony  and  unity.  1  Co  10'°  and  Jude  '"  suggest 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Korah,  such  murmurings  are 
really  against  God  Himself.  H.  BULCOCK. 

MUSIC. — See  Praise,  and  artt.  on  various 
Musical  Instruments. 

UTRA  (Miipo,  a  neut.  plur.  ;  often  written  Tiippa, 
as  in  B). — Myra  was  'a  city  of  Lycia'  (Ac  27°), 
situated  on  a  hill  2J  miles  from  the  sea  (Strabo, 
XIV.  iii.  7),  and  the  name  often  included  the  sea- 
port of  Andriaca.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemys, 
Myra  shared  with  other  Lycian  towns  the  benefits 
of  a  great  maritime  traffic  which  was  developed 
between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  when  Rome 
became  mistress  of  the  world,  the  conditions  of 
navigation  in  the  Mediterranean  made  Myra  a 
place  of  growing  importance.  The  corn-ships  of 
Alexandria,  which  brought  food  to  the  population 
of  Rome,  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  due  nortli  to 
Lycia,  making  Myra  a  place  of  call,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding westward.  This  long  route  was  the  short- 
est in  the  end.  Instead  of  sailing  straight  for 
Italy,  and,  in  doing  so,  contending  with  the 
westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean during  the  summer  months,  it  was  better 
seamanship  to  make  for  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  then  get  under  the  protection  of  the  south 
coast  of  Crete.  When,  therefore,  the  centurion 
who  brought  St.  Paul  from  Cfesarea  found  an 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  the  harbour  of  Myra, 
about  to  continue  her  course  to  Italy,  this  was 
no  surprising  occurrence.  It  was  not  an  unlucky 
event  which  made  a  disastrous  change  in  his  plans, 
as  T.  Lewin  suggests  {The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
PauP,  1875,  ii.  187).  It  was  exactly  what  he  had 
expected.  Before  he  began  his  voyage  he  no  doubt 
calculated  on  being  able  to  trans-ship  into  one  of 
the  vessels  of  that  great  fleet  of  corn-ships  which 
linked  the  names  of  Alexandria  and  Myra  in  the 
common  talk  of  all  men  of  the  sea. 

St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Myra,  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Levantine  sailors.  Myra  was 
still  an  important  city  in  the  Middle  Ages,  being 
known  as  the  portus  Adriatici  maris  when  '  the 
Adriatic '  included  the  whole  Levant. 

Both  Myra,  which  is  now  called  Dembre,  and 
Andriaca  have  some  interesting  ruins. 

LiTF.RATDRE.— W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and 
the  Roman  Citizen,  London,  1895,  p.  298 1.  ;  E.  Petersen  and 
F.  V.  Luschan,  Heisen  in  Lykien,  Milyas  nnd  Kibyratis, 
Vienna,  1889.  JaMES  STRAHAN. 

HYSIA  {Mvala).  —  Mysia  was  an  ill  -  defined 
country  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the 
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.'Egean,  the  Helles]iout,  and  the  I'ropontis  on  the 
W.  and  N.,  Bithynia  on  the  N.li.,  and  the 
equally  ill-defined  iej;ions  of  l^hrygia  and  Mysia 
on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  The  absence  of  landmarks 
between  the  land  of  the  Mysians  and  that  of  the 
Phrygians  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  x"P'5  '''i  Miwuji' 
Kal  'i>pi7wi'  oplff/xara.  '  The  reason  is  this  ;  strangers 
who  oanie  into  the  country  were  soldiers  and 
barbarians  ;  they  had  no  fixed  settlement  in  the 
country  of  which  they  obtained  ])ossession,  but 
were,  for  the  most  part,  wanderers,  expelling 
others  from  their  territory  and  being  expelled 
themselves '  (Strabo,  Xll.  iv.  4).  For  the  most 
part  a  mountainous  country,  Mysia  was  not  so 
productive  as  Lydia  and  Caria.  It  was  sometimes 
legardcd  as  including  the  Troad  in  the  W.,  some- 
times as  separated  therefrom  by  the  river  ^^isepus. 
The  river  Caicus  and  Mount  Teninos  were  usually 
taken  as  the  southern  limits,  and  the  district  of 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  which  extends  a  considerable 
distance  eastward  —  as  far  as  Dorykeuin  and 
Nakoleia — was  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mysians.  The  Romans,  who  showed  little  regard 
for  ethnical  distinctions,  absorbed  Mysia  in  the 
great  province  of  Asia. 

Mysia  is  referred  to  in  an  important  but  difficult 
passage  of  Acts  (16'-  *).  St.  Paul  and  Silas,  having 
in  the  second  missionary  tour  'come  over  against 
Mysia  '  {(XBdvTei  Kara  ttjv  Mvaiav),  were  restrained 
by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  from  going  into  Bithynia ; 
whereupon  they  turned  westward,  and  '  passing 
by  jNIysia  {TrapeXddvTes  rrjv  Mvfflap)  they  came  down 
to  Troas'  (Ac  16'-*).  For  a  discussion  of  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  apostles'  movements 
before  they  came  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and 
over  against  Mysia  see  Phrygia  and  Galatia. 
Assuming  that  St.  Paul  and  Silas  were  travelling 
from  Pisidian  Antioch  northward  through  Phrygian 
Asia,  Ramsay  observes  that  they  would  be  '  over 
against  Mysia'  when  they  reached  such  a  point 
that  a  line  drawn  across  the  country  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  line  of  their  route  would 
touch  Mysia  {The  Church  in  the  Roman  Etnpire, 
1893,  p.  75  n.).  This  point  would  be  the  city  of 
Dorylaium.  From  there  they  turned  due  westward, 
and,  '  passing  by,'  or  neglecting,  Mysia — this  does 
not  mean  passing  along  its  borders,  but  going 
straight  through  it  ■\vithout  pausing  to  do  any 
evangelistic  work  in  it — they  came  down  to  the 
yEgean.  The  other  reading,  5icX96;'Tes,  preferred 
by  Blass  despite  its  weak  authority  (D  and  Vul- 
gate), seems  in  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in- 
variably to  designate  a  missionary  tour,  which  is 
in  this  case  out  of  the  question,  as  the  apostles 
have  just  been  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia  (Ac  IG"). 
The  distance  from  Doryla^um  to  Troas  is  about 
240  miles.  The  route  would  lead  through  the 
valley  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  town  of  Apameia, 
where  there  is  a  local  tradition  of  a  Pauline  visit 
(ExjjT  X.  [1898-99]  495).  JAMES  Steahan. 

MYSTERY,  MYSTERIES.  —  1.   Meaning   and 

usage. — The  word  '  mystery'  (y«i/<rn)pioi')  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tivi'iv,  '  to  initiate ' ;  but  it  is  also 
connected  with  ixieiv,  '  to  shut  the  eyes  or  the 
mouth.'  Consequently  it  stands  for  rites  and  truths 
which  must  be  closely  guarded  by  those  who  possess 
them.  J.  E.  Harrison  {Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of 
Greek  Religion,  Cambridge,  1903,  p.  154)  ventures 
to  suggest  as  its  source  iiiaos,  'pollution.'  And, 
since  in  her  judgment  the  aim  of  the  mysteries  is 
primarily  purification,  the  /twos,  or  pollution, 
from  which  the  liberation  is  desired,  gives  the  cere- 
monies of  purification  their  name.  But  this  deriva- 
tion restricts  the  compass  of  the  word,  and  leaves 
its  use  in  the  Scriptures  unintelligible.  Whence 
did  it  come  into  Christian  use  ?  Was  it  taken 
over  from  pagan  sources,  or  did  it  reach  the  writers 
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of  the  NT  and  of  the  early  Christian  literature 
through  Jewish  channels  V  There  is  sullicient 
ground  to  decide  for  the  latter  view.  The  word 
occurs  several  times  in  the  LXX  {e.g.  in  Dn 
218.  i».  =?.;!».  2«..')u.«  46).  it  meets  ns  agaiii  in  some 
of  the  ai)ocryphal  books  (Sir  S-'^  22-^  27'«,  Wis 
2-=  6--,  To  1'2'-",  Jtli'2-,  2  Mac  13=').  In  these 
passages  the  word  is  applied  to  dreams  and  their 
mterpretatiim,  or  else  to  the  political  and  military 
plans  of  the  king  which  have  not  been  divulged. 
These  plans  are  the  king's  secrets,  which  no  one 
should  Know  until  he  has  revealed  them  or  put 
them  in  operation  (G.  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mmter- 
ieniiv.ien,  p.  144  ;  Hans  von  Soden,  ZNT[V  xii. 
[1911]  197).  Von  Soden  says  that  without  doubt 
the  passages  in  the  book  of  Daniel  suggest  the 
origin  of  the  NT  u.se  of  fiv^r-Zipioe,  '  mystery.'  The 
idea  of  the  king's  secrets  becomes  that  of  God's 
secrets,  the  plans  of  God,  which  remain  hidden 
until  He  reveals  them.  This  is  already  apparent 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (ciii.  2,  civ.  10,  cvi.  19).  In 
the  Gospels  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense.  But 
singularly  it  is  found  in  only  one  Synoptic  passage 
(Mk  4",  "Mt  13",  Lk  S'"),  which,  according  to  Carl 
Clemen,  contains  no  word  of  the  Lord  {Der  Eiirfln.is 
der  Alysterienreligionen,  p.  24),  whereas  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  some  critics  view  as  the 
most  Hellenistic  of  all  the  Gospels,  it  is  not  found 
at  all.  From  this  solitary  occurrence  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  word  had  no  attraction  for  the  writers 
as  a  means  for  expressing  their  thought.  But 
evidently  it  had  a  charm  for  St.  Paul.  He  uses  it 
21  times  in  his  Epistles,  of  which  1  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  and  Colossians  give  us  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  examples.  In  every  case  the 
word  retains  its  LXX  meaning,  which  leads  Von 
Soden  to  affirm  that  St.  Paul  did  not  borrow  the 
word  from  the  Greek,  but  from  Jewish  sources. 
It  may  have  already  become  characteristic  of 
Jewish  eschatology,  but  Von  Soden  intimates  that 
it  was  now  a  term  of  Jewish  Christian  theology 
which  St.  Paul  both  used  and  developed  still 
further  (see  A.  Schweitzer,  Gesc.hichte  der  paulin- 
ischen  Forschung,  Tubingen,  1911,  p.  141  tl'.).  It 
is  possible  that  St.  Paul  made  this  term  con- 
spicuous in  his  Epistles  in  order  to  oppose  it  to  the 
same  term  as  used  in  the  mystery-religions.  But  it 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  he  was  familiar  with 
their  thought,  terms,  and  rites.  W.  M.  Ramsay's 
tine  discussion  of  the  matter  in  his  Teaching  of 
Paul  in  Ter7>is  of  the  Present  Day,  London,  1913, 
pp.  283-305,  needs  more  proofs  than  those  given  by 
him  to  carry  conviction.  The  only  one  of  the 
mysteries  prevalent  in  St.  Paul's  sphere  of  work 
was  the  Attis-cult,  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  a  know- 
ledge of  it  save  in  the  obscure  passage  in  Col  2 
discussed  by  Ramsay. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  early  Church  Fathers 
with  noticeable  infrequency.  It  is  absent  in  the 
writings  of  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hernias.  It 
apiiears  three  times  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  {ad 
Eph.  xix.  1,  ad  Magn.  ix.  1-3,  ad  Trail,  ii.  3)  and 
twice  this  number  in  the  anonymous  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  (iv.  6,  vii.  1-2,  viii.  io,  x.  7,  xi.  2,  5). 
In  the  Didache,  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
it  occurs  only  once  (xi.  ll).  In  these  passages 
fivnTiipiov  is  no  central  conception  and  no  sacra- 
ment, although  T.  Zahn  explains  the  term 
'  mysteries '  in  Ignatius,  ad  Trail,  ii.  3,  as  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  {Ignatius  von  Antiochien, 
Gotha,  1873,  p.  323) — an  explanation  rejected  by 
both  Lightfoot  and  Srawley.  The  mysteries  are 
in  the  main  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  of 
Christ. 

The  Apologists  using  the  word  took  another 
step.  In  the  writings  of  Aristides,  Athenagoras, 
and  Tatian  the  word  is  wanting  ;  but  in  Justin  it 
occurs  many  times,  and  usually  signifies  not  any 
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particular  rite,  but  '  tlie  wliole  complex  of  re- 
ligion' in  which  the  Passion  of  Clirist  preeminently 
appears  {Apol.  i.  13  ;  Dial.  74,  91,  106,  121).  It  is 
placed  by  him  on  tlie  same  plane  with  symbol  or 
parable  or  type,  a  usa<;e  which  continues  until  the 
time  of  Augustine.  The  serpent  is  a  mystery  or 
symbol  {Apol.  i.  27) ;  a  prophecy  is  a  mystery  : 
'  that  which  God  said  to  David  symbolically  [^f 
fiu<rrr]i>i(i>]  was  interpreted  by  Isaiah  as  to  how  it 
would  actually  come  to  pass '  (Dial.  68,  quoted  by 
E.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  Oxford,  1889,  p. 
60).  Justin,  however,  does  not  go  much  beyond  his 
predecessors  except  to  emphasize  cosmological  and 
ethical  aspects.  But  he  is  the  first  to  compare 
the  Christian  /j.vaTripioi'  in  its  individual  features 
with  the  pagan  mysteries  {Apol.  i.  66  ;  cf.  i.  25, 
27).  This  was  ominous,  for  it  tended  to  weaken 
the  idea  that  the  Christian  mystery  is  peculiar  and 
distinct,  although  Justin  shows  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  pagan  rite  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
bringing  about  this  result. 

Irenajus  uses  the  term  in  a  Gnostic  sense.  It 
stands  for  what  he  calls  '  these  portentous  and 
profound  mysteries,'  against  which  he  writes  his 
famous  work,  c.  Hmreses.  Therefore  little  light  is 
thrown  by  him  on  the  word  '  mystery '  as  it  was 
used  in  the  early  Church.  However,  from  him  is 
drawn  nmch  of  the  information  which  enables  us 
to  determine  to  some  extent  the  Gnostic  concep- 
tion of  '  mystery.'  Apparently  he  represents  it  as 
magical  in  character  (see,  e.g.,  Hmr.  I.  xiii.  2). 
The  Gnostic  conception  is  important,  for  it  is 
regarded  by  some  as  introducing  the  change  of  the 
idea  of  mystery  in  the  Christian  Church.  Carl 
Schmidt,  Harnack,  and  others  view  the  sacra- 
mentalism  of  Gnosticism  as  an  anticipation  of 
Christian  sacramentalism.  But  to  this  Catholicism 
replies  that  the  relationship  was  just  the  reverse, 
and,  therefore,  that  Gnostic  sacramentalism  found 
its  source  in  the  sacramental  ideas  of  the  Church 
(Schmidt,  TU  viii.  [1892]  525;  A.  Struckmann, 
Die  Geqemmrt  Christi,  Vienna,  1905,  p.  97  ;  CQR 
xlii.  [1896]  412).  Neither  position  has  thus  far  been 
sufficiently  substantiated  to  carry  conviction. 

Two  great  writers  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
did  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  Christian 
conception  of  'mystery.'  One  was  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  brought  the  Christian  sacra- 
mental idea  still  nearer  to  that  of  the  pagan 
cults.  Von  Soden  affirms  that  '  with  him  an 
essential  extension  and  a  hellenizing  change  of  the 
use  of  iivar-fipiov  begins '  {ZNTW  xii.  205),  and  E. 
Bratke  in  his  article  '  Die  Stellung  des  Clem. 
Alex,  zura  antiken  Mysterienwesen,'  in  SK  Ix. 
[1887]  i.  647)  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  same 
belief.  Anrieh  takes  a  similar  view  but  is  more 
cautious  in  his  support  of  it  {Das  antike  Mysterien- 
wesen, p.  140).  From  the  time  of  Clement  the 
Christian  sacraments  began  to  be  called  the 
Christian  mysteries  ;  and,  while  it  is  possible  that 
they  already  bore  this  name,  the  influence  of 
Clement's  writings  must  have  done  much  to  estab- 
lish it. .  He  speaks  of  Christ  as  initiating  us  into 
the  mysteries,  and  quotes  from  Euripides,  Bacehce, 
470—473  :  '  Seeing  those  who  see  he  bestows  his 
mysteries.  Of  what  fashion  are  these  mysteries  ? 
Secret  except  to  the  initiate '  {Strom,  iv.  25). 
Christianity  is  the  true  Divine  mystery,  a  mystical 
miracle  ;  consequently  the  Church  is  an  institution 
of  mysteries  {Protrepit.  11).  We,  as  perfected 
Christians,  are  permitted  by  Jesus  to  communicate 
'  those  divine  mysteries '  and  '  that  holy  light '  to 
persons  capable  of  receiving  them  {Strom,  i.  1). 
In  the  same  chapter  Clement  says  that  '  there  are 
some  mysteries  before  other  mysteries.'  He  also 
draws  a  direct  parallel  between  Christianity  on 
one  side  and  the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysiac  cults  on 
the  other  (Protrept.   12).     Clement  had  no  inten- 


tion, as  liratke  seems  to  imply  {SK  Ix.  662  ;  cf. 
Anricli,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen,  p.  140),  of 
breaking  down  all  demarcations  between  Christi- 
anity and  heathenism,  nor  was  he  bent  on  an 
accommodation  of  one  to  the  other.  But  his  use 
of  mystery  terminology,  which  he  probably  drew 
from  the  philosophy  of  liis  day  rather  than  uirectly 
from  the  cults,  must  have  ati'ccted  the  Christian 
concejitiou  of  mystery  and  given  it  the  idea  of 
a  secrecy  that  could  be  uncovered  only  to  the 
initiated.  His  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute  ;  especially  is  his  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  difficult  to  determine.  Almost  all 
the  Protestant  historians  of  dogma  deny  that 
he  believes  in  a  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  within  and  under  the  consecrated 
elements.  Catholic  theologians  confidently  attri- 
bute to  him  this  belief  (C.  Bigg,  The  Christian 
Platoniits  of  Alexandria,  Oxford,  1913,  p.  105  ; 
A.  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  ii.  [London,  1896] 
145;  Struckmann,  Die  Gegenwart  Christi,  \).  117; 
P.  Batitiol,  L'Eucharistie^,  Paris,  1913,  pp.  248- 
261). 

The  other  great  writer  who  exercised  a  marked 
influence  on  the  Christian  conception  of  '  mystery  ' 
was  Tertullian.  He  accepted  the  term  sacra- 
menttim  as  the  Latin  rendering  of  ixvsTifpwp.  The 
earliest  use  of  the  Latin  word  in  connexion  with 
Christian  life  occurs  in  one  of  Pliny's  letters  {Ep. 
X.  96  [97])  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  Christians  as 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  ('seque  sacramento 
.  .  .  obstringere').  But  Pliny's  use  of  the  term 
throws  no  light  on  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  for 
ecclesiastical  Latin  had  not  yet  come  into  exist- 
ence (E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  London,  1896-97,  vol.  ii. 
p.  594).  The  adherents  of  the  mystery-religions 
were  familiar  with  the  word  as  designating  their 
rites  of  initiation,  particularly  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance taken  at  some  point  in  them.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  state  dogmatically  how  early  the 
word  took  its  place  among  their  religious  terms. 
But  '  the  votaries  of  Mithra  likened  the  practice  of 
their  religion  to  military  service.  When  the  neo- 
phyte joined  he  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  {sac- 
ramentum)  similar  to  the  one  required  of  recruits 
in  the  army'  (F.  Cumont,  Oriental  Religions,  p. 
xix).  Livy  records  in  his  history  of  liome  the 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  of  the  use 
of  the  sacramentuTii  in  the  mysteries.  In  a  speech 
of  one  of  the  consuls  condemning  the  Bacchanalian 
rites,  the  consul  asks,  '  Can  you  think  that  youths, 
initiated  under  such  oaths  as  theirs,  are  fit  to  be 
made  soldiers?'  ('  hoc  sacramento  initiatos  juvenes 
milites  faciendos  censetis?',  xxxix.  15;  cf.  x.  38). 
As  anelement  in  mystery  terramtAogysairanicnlum 
would  naturally  assume  a  religious  siuiiilicance, 
and  we  imderstand  why  its  use  in  the  cults  awoke 
hostile  suspicions  of  them  among  the  Romans  of 
the  Republic  and  the  early  Empire.  Even  Ter- 
tullian occasionally  applies  the  word  to  the  rites 
of  the  mystery-religions  {adv.  Marc.  i.  13,  adv. 
Valent.  30,  Scorp.  10).  Tlius  its  association  with 
the  mysteries  and  its  resulting  religious  character 
might  easily  suggest  it  as  a  rendering  of  ixvar-qpiov 
itself.  Points  of  contact  between  the  two  terms 
would  become  apparent  (F.  Kattenbusch,  art. 
'Sakrament'  in  PRE^  xvii.  250).  And  this  must 
have  happened  speedily,  for  sacramentum  repre- 
sents fiiKTrrfpiof  in  the  old  Latin  texts,  with  some  of 
which  Tertullian  was  evidently  familiar.  But  he 
himself  employed  the  term  in  a  varied  applica- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  he  applied  it  to  types  and 
prophecies  in  the  OT  {adv.  Marc.  iii.  18,  iv.  40 ; 
adv.  Jud.  9,  10,  11,  and  many  other  passages  in 
these  two  works).  In  this  use  it  is  purely  a  trans- 
lation of  the  biblical  fivar-npiof.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  employed  it  very  frequently  in  the  sense 
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of  an  o;\tli  of  allegiance  or  an  obligation  {de  Cor. 
lilil.  11,  (idr.  Viilcnt.  30).  Between  these  two  ap- 
plications all  other  uses  of  the  word  fall— namely, 
as  designating  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  rule  of 
faith,  salvation,  and  religion  itself.  Nothing  could 
show  more  clearly  that  the  word  is  not  always  a 
strict  rendering  of  '  mystery,'  and  Tertullian  at 
times  seems  to  have  realized  this  himself. 

liut  how  did  sacriimoitinii  come  to  have  the 
significance  of  obligation  and  pledge '!  Two  con- 
ceptions are  implied  in  the  term:  (1)  that  of  a 
deposit  of  money,  given  by  persons  about  to  engage 
in  a  law-suit,  relinquished  to  the  deity  by  the 
loser,  and  thereby  becoming  actually  a  sacred  or 
devoted  thing  ;  (2)  that  of  tlie  military  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  on  the  standard.  The  idea  of 
sacred  obligation  is  thus  common  to  both  conce])- 
tions.  The  two  were  brought  closer  together  by 
the  payment  of  award  for  military  service  (Tacitus, 
Hist.  I.  Iv.  2).  Thus  sncramenlum  as  a  military 
oath  assumed  the  meaning  of  a  sacred  bond  be- 
tween the  pledge-giver  and  the  pledge-receiver. 
This  characteristic  was  carried  into  the  significance 
of  sacrament  in  the  terminology  of  the  Church  and 
gave  her  sacramental  rites  the  nature  of  pledges. 
But  the  idea  embodied  in  fivuT-rjpioi'  was  still 
retained,  so  that  sacramentum  became  as  well  the 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  meaning  or  a  spiritual 
grace.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  sacramentum 
has  a  wider  and  more  varied  meaning  than  the 
Greek  term,  which  it,  rather  than  arcanum,  was 
chosen  to  represent. 

The  full  conception  held  by  Tertullian  of  the 
sacraments  is  still  a  debated  question.  G. 
Thomasius  {Die  christliche  Dogmcngeschichtc", 
Erlangen,  1886-89,  i.  425),  Harnack  (History  of 
Doqma,  ii.  145,  n.  2),  and  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians (Struckmann,  Die  Gcgenwart  Christi,  p. 
229tt'.)  attribute  to  him  realistic  views,  while  the 
great  majority  of  Protestant  theologians  believe 
that  he  held  symbolical  conceptions.  But  Harnack 
is  quite  sure  that  'Leimbach's  investigations  of 
Tertullian's  iise  of  words  have  placed  this  [that 
Tertullian  did  not  accept  a  symbolical  doctrine] 
beyond  doubt.' 

2.  The  kinds  of  mystery  -  religions.  —  The 
mystery-religions  differed  from  each  other  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Some  were  State  religions,  such  as  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis, near  Athens,  and  the  mysteries 
of  Samothrace,  an  island  in  the  Thracian  Sea. 
Others,  enjoying  no  State  recognition,  were  cele- 
brated in  secret  associations  by  private  individuals. 
To  the  latter  class  the  Orphic  mysteries  and  the 
mysteries  of  certain  Oriental  gods  belong.  Again, 
some  centred  about  a  male,  others  about  a  female 
divinity.  The  mysteries  of  Mithras  constitute  an 
example  of  the  former,  the  mysteries  of  Cybele 
and  Attis,  and  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  examples  of 
the  latter.  Miss  Harrison  remarks  (Prolcrjomenn, 
p.  150 f.)  that  'in  general  mysteries  seem  to  occur 
more  usually  in  relation  to  the  cult  of  women 
divinities,  of  heroines  and  earth-goddesses,'  which 
is  a  well-supported  statement.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cults  the  female  deity  plays  the  chief  part  ;  the 
male  deity,  Attis,  or  Adonis,  or  Osiris,  occupies  an 
inferior  position.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  the  ceremonies  of  these  cults  had 
their  remote  source  in  pre-historic  rites  which 
were  intended  to  renew  the  strength  of  the  harvest 
field  and  enable  it  to  produce  abundant  returns. 
Consequently  Mother  Earth,  with  her  vegetation 
unfolding  in  the  spring  and  di.sap|icaring  in  the 
autumn,  was  prominent  in  the  primitive  days,  and 
retained  her  pre-eminence  in  the  persons  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  the  Phcenician  Astarte,  the  Phry- 
gian Cybele,  and  the  Greek  Demeter,  althougli 
J.  G.  Frazer  ( GB',  pt.  v. ,  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and 
of  the    Wild,  London,  1912,   i.   40)    distinguishes 


Demeter  from  Mother  Earth.  We  reach  here  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  cults  on  the  one  side 
and  Christianity  on  the  other.  While  the  pagan 
deity  had  his  female  associate,  the  Christ  of 
the  Christian  in  the  earlier  centuries  was  wholly 
unaccompanied.  It  was  not  until  400  years  had 
elapsed  tbat  Mary  the  Virgin  assumed  a  position 
in  which  her  relation  to  Christ  could  feebly  suggest 
the  old  association  of  female  and  male  deities  in  the 
mysteries. 

In  many  other  respects  the  mysteries  differed 
from  one  another.  Dissimilarities  marke<l  off'  those 
of  P'.leusis  from  those  of  Isis  ;  and  the  mysteries  of 
Mithras  possessed  a  genius  or  spirit  of  their  own. 
And  yet  they  were  united  in  one  purpose  and  aim. 
Tiiey  were  essentially  similar ;  so  that  they  mutu- 
ally recognized  each  other  and  excluded  no  one  on 
the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  another  cult  or 
compelled  him  on  his  initiation  into  the  new  to 
relinquish  his  membership  in  the  old  cult.  To- 
gether they  were  supposed  to  confer  on  the  initi- 
ate protection  against  danger,  to  bring  healing  to 
his  infirmities,  and  to  assure  him  of  a  happy  pil- 
grimage through  this  world  and  a  blessed  immor- 
tality in  the  next.  The  question  of  the  moral  in- 
spiration of  the  mysteries  has  been  for  some  time 
a  centre  of  earnest  discussion.  Eminent  scholars 
are  in  disagreement  here.  So  great  an  authority 
as  E.  Rohde  {Psyche,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1894,  i.  298- 
300)  believes  that  the  pagan  cults  were  not  uplifting 
in  their  effect  on  the  initiate.  Others,  as  H.  Lietz- 
mann  {An  die  Romer  [  =  Handbuch  zum  NT,  ii.], 
Tiibingen,  1906,  on  Ro6'-')  and  K.  H.E.  de  Jong  {Das 
antike  Mystcrienivesen,  p.  69),  are  equally  positive 
in  the  belief  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  mysteries 
was  elevating  and  helpful.  The  fact  that  the 
mysteries  were  pre-eminently  ritualistic  and  formal 
would  support  the  former  view.  Their  rites  of 
initiation  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  fully 
capable  of  accomplishing  all  that  was  necessary 
to  bring  their  subject  into  union  with  the  deity. 
Amid  such  conceptions  it  is  likely  that  little  em- 
phasis would  be  laid  on  the  need  of  an  upright 
moral  life  as  an  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
pressive and,  in  some  respects,  beautiful  ceremonies 
would  have  their  intiuence  on  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  candidates.  It  is  possible  that  revolting 
features  characterized  the  ceremonies  of  some  of 
the  cults.  But,  if  such  features,  relics  of  the  old 
Nature  religions,  accompanied  the  ceremonial,  they 
were  offset  by  others  fitted  to  exercise  an  uplifting 
power.  Isis  herself  was  viewed  and  extolled  as  the 
guardian  of  chastity  ;  and  consequently  her  initia- 
tions could  have  been  no  stimulation  to  a  careless 
life.  The  testimony  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
however,  and  even  of  Flavins  Josephus  {Ant. 
XVIII.  iii.  4),  concerning  the  moral  tone  of  the 
mysteries  should  not  be  contemptuously  dismissed. 
Granted  that  they  were  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
dark  side  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  pagan  cults,  they 
can  hardly  be  charged  with  c(mi]ilete  falsification 
of  their  true  character.  On  tiie  whole,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Rohde  was  nearer  the  truth  in  his 
unfavourable  estimation  of  the  soundness  of  the 
moral  tendencies  of  the  mysteries. 

{a)  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis. — Of  the  State  cults 
the  most  famous  were  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and 
of  Samothrace.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  existed 
for  at  least  1.000  years,  and  were  brought  to  an  end 
in  A.D.  395  by  Alaric.  The  oldest  documentary 
evidence  of  their  existence  is  contained  in  the 
Hymn  to  Demeter  (v.  274,  473-482),  which  may 
have  been  composed  as  early  as  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
This  poem  narrates  the  story  of  the  search  of  De- 
meter for  her  lost  daughter  Persephone,  who  while 
gathering  flowers  in  a  lonely  field  had  been  seized 
by  Pluto  and  enthroned  as  his  wife  in  his  subter- 
ranean realm.     Demeter,  indignant  at  the  outrage. 
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clieckfd  the  spxouting  of  sown  i;iain  and  ilopiived 
the  fanner  of  his  harvest  until  her  daughter  should 
be  restored  to  her.  The  rich  tields  lay  desolate 
until  Zeus,  fearing  lest  the  people  should  perish 
with  liung'er,  commanded  l^luto  to  surrender  his 
bride  to  her  mother.  The  unsiru|iulous  ruler 
obeyed,  but  craftily  induced  I'ersephone  to  swallow 
the  seed  of  the  pomegranate,  whose  magic  properties 
would  comiiel  lier  annually  to  come  back  to  him 
and  remain  in  the  uiuU^r  world  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  Consequently  rersephono  returned  to  the 
world  from  which  she  had  been  stolen,  and  Demeter 
in  lier  joy  released  the  powers  of  the  seed,  and 
taught  tlie  liappy  Elensinians  her  sacred  rites  and 
mysteries.  The  myth  clearly  had  its  origin  in  a 
time  when  men  were  used  to  deify  the  energies 
of  the  vegetable  world,  and  to  see  in  its  springing 
life  the  embodiment  of  the  deity  lierself.  The 
gender  of  the  deity  was  determined  by  causes  which 
are  still  the  sport  of  speculation  ;  but  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  the  corn  deity  was  a  goddess, 
Demeter,  who,  originally  solitary  in  her  glory,  was 
subsequently  associated  with  a  second  goddess, 
Kore  or  Persephone.  Demeter  may  have  been  the 
original  Mother  Earth,  but  Frazer  {GB',  pt.  v., 
Spirits  o/  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild,  i.  41),  on  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  Hymn  to  Demeter,  regards 
her  as  separate  from  Mother  Earth  and  as  exclus- 
ively the  personification  of  the  ripened  and  har- 
vested grain  ;  while  Kore  represents  the  grain  in 
its  sown  and  sprouting  state.  As  the  corn  goddess, 
reappearing  from  the  soil,  Kore  naturally  was  re- 
lated to  Demeter  as  otispring  and  daughter,  and 
appropriately  received  her  celebration  and  worship 
in  the  early  spring.  But  the  perplexities  which 
attend  the  mj'ths  will  be  dissipated  only  when  the 
mythology  of  the  old  iEgean  or  Minoan  civilization, 
which  is  just  coming  into  view,  is  better  known, 
for  the  myth  of  Demeter  and  the  myth  of  Kore 
probably  have  their  roots  in  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  hymn, 
Eleusis  was  a  petty  independent  State,  and  cele- 
br.ated  its  mysteries  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
neighbouring  Athens.  Its  government  then  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruler  who  combined  in  himself 
the  powers  of  both  priest  and  king,  and  who  always 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidse  descended 
from  Euraolpus,  a  supposed  Thracian  soldier  and 
immigrant  described  in  the  hymn  as  founding  the 
mysteries  under  the  instructions  of  Demeter  her- 
self. As  a  result  of  the  conquest  of  Eleusis  by 
Athens  the  mysteries  became  the  ruling  cult  of  the 
whole  of  Attica,  and  subsequently,  through  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  the  chief  cult  of  the  Greek 
world.  But  the  conservatism  of  religion  kept  it 
centred  at  Eleusis  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Eumolpidoe.  The  hierophant,  or  revealer  and  inter- 
preter of  the  sacred  objects,  was  always  chosen 
from  this  family,  and  was  the  object  of  such  pro- 
found reverence  that  the  mention  of  his  name  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  was  a  legal  ottence.  The  quali- 
fications required  for  his  election  were  advanced 
age,  personal  charm,  and  a  beautiful  voice,  which 
was  needed  particularly  for  the  recitation  of  the 
sacred  formulae.  As  second,  in  rank,  another 
priestly  family,  that  of  the  Kerykes  or  '  Heralds,' 
shared  the  authority  of  the  Eumolpidse.  They  were 
also  the  '  torch-bearers,'  symbolizing  under  this 
term  the  search  of  Demeter  for  her  lost  daughter 
in  the  under  world.  These  two  families,  the  latter 
belonging  to  Athens,  worked  together  for  several 
centuries  directing  the  mysteries,  and  apparently 
continuing  in  their  co-operation  the  ancient  council 
of  Eleusis.  With  them  were  associated  priestesses, 
few  in  number,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Phillidie  and  enjoying  a  dignity  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  priests  themselves,  and  performing 
functions  of  an  important  character.      But   the 


enumeration  of  these  individuals  does  not  exhaust 
the  ollicial  life  of  the  cult.  For  there  were  .several 
olUcers,  four  in  all,  who  were  not  of  the  priestly 
circle ;  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  of  Attica, 
and  had  under  their  care  the  financial  atl'airs  of  tlii^ 
cult.  Yet  this  arrangement  did  not  exclude  tlie 
priestly  families,  for  one  of  tlieir  number  must 
always  be  a  member  of  the  financial  committee. 
The  polity  of  the  mysteries  is  noticeable,  for  it  had 
no  intluence  on  the  polity  of  the  Christian  Clmrch. 
Bratke,  who  believes  that  the  mysteries,  through 
the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  strongly 
influenced  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Clmrch,  ex- 
cludes their  influence  in  relation  to  the  otticial 
ordering  of  the  Church  (i)'/irix.  69off.).  Itissingu- 
lar  that,  if  tlieir  intluence  was  so  potent  in  her  sac- 
ramental sphere,  it  should  have  failed  to  extend  its 
activity  to  her  polity  also.  But  no  sign  of  this 
activity  is  perceptible  in  the  ecclesiastical  otticial 
life.  The  Christian  deaconess  might  be  designated 
as  corresponding  to  the  Eleusinian  priestess.  But 
women  performed  important  religious  functions 
everywliere  in  the  Western  religious  world,  both 
in  the  State  cults  and  in  the  mystery-religions, 
except  the  cult  of  Mithras  ;  and  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  their  general  recognition  that  they 
should  assume  some  prominence  in  Christian  wor- 
ship. They  held  in  the  primitive  Church,  how- 
ever, a  position  far  less  official  than  that  allotted 
to  the  pagan  priestess,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
lapse  of  several  centuries  that  the  deaconess  ac- 
quired her  limited  sacerdotal  character. 

As  a  primary  stage  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
at  Eleusis,  mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  February  at  Agra,  a  suburb  of  Athens.  Our 
information  concerning  their  rise,  their  ceremonial, 
and  their  mystic  significance  is  very  defective.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  once  exclusively 
Athenian,  and  on  the  incorporation  of  Eleusis  be- 
came subordinated  to  the  Eleusinian  rites.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  calls  them  the  '  minor  mysteries  which 
have  some  foundation  of  instruction  and  of  pre- 
liminary preparation  for  what  is  to  come  after,' 
namely,  the  great  mysteries  at  Eleusis  (Strom,  v. 
11).  The  goddess  who  presided  over  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exclusively  Kore  or  Persephone, 
the  daughter  of  Demeter.  We  learn  from  Hip- 
polytus,  a  wi-iter  of  the  3rd  cent.,  that  'the  in- 
ferior mysteries  are  those  of  Proserpine  [Perse- 
phone] below  '  (Philos.  v.  3).  The  .scholiast  on  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  (845)  also  tells  us  that  '  in 
the  course  of  the  year  two  sets  of  mysteries  are 
performed  to  Demeter  and  Kore — the  greater  were 
of  Demeter,  the  lesser  of  Persephone,  her  daughter,' 
although  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  subject 
to  doubt.  Dionysus,  also,  was  a  sharer  in  the 
mysteries,  and  was  known  by, the  name  of  lacchos. 
On  the  Ninion  Pinax,  a  monument  dedicated  by  a 
woman  named  Ninion  to  the  '  Two  Goddesses,'  he 
is  represented  as  a  full-grown  man  and  as  the 
bearer  of  the  torch.  Apparently  he  has  no  essen- 
tial connexion  with  the  mysteries,  especially  at 
Eleusis,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  visitor.  The 
exact  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  mysteries  has 
not  been  determined.  Aliout  tliese  three  deities 
the  interest  of  the  mysteries  turns.  On  Demeter, 
Kore,  and  lacchos  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers 
is  centred. 

In  the  month  of  Boedromion,  early  in  the  autumn 
(September),  the  initiation  intothe  greater  mysteries 
occurred.  On  the  13tli  of  the  month  the  Itpij^oi, 
soldiers  still  in  their  young  manhood,  went  out, 
armed  with  spear  and  shield,  to  Eleusis  to  bring 
back  the  'holy  things'  to  the  Eleusinion,  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The 
'  lioly  things'  were  really  in  charge  of  the  priestess, 
and,  on  their  arrival  in  Athens  on  the  following 
day,  they  were  met  by  the  Athenian  priests  and 
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magistrates.  On  tlie  15th  of  the  month  the  real 
festival  began.  Tho  eaiKliilates  were  assembled  for 
initiation,  and  the  order  was  pj-oelaiined  by  the 
liieroi>liant  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  that  no  one  of  un- 
clean hands  or  of  unintelligible  speech  sliould  share 
in  the  mysteries.  Thus  two  classes  of  persons  were 
rigorously  excluded.  The  lirst  w.as  eompo.sed  of 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  or  homicide. 
Tliese  were  invariably  denied  admission  to  all  cults. 
The  second  class  was  composed  of  barbarians,  or 
else  of  persons  with  defective  speech,  wbicli  would 
prevent  their  pronouncing  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  sacred  words.  All  others,  including  children, 
whatever  their  position  in  life  might  be,  were 
eligible  for  the  reception  of  the  secret  rites  of 
Demeter.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  slaves  were 
numbered  among  them,  but  the  doubt  is  not  well 
supported.  No  dogmatic  questions  were  asked,  as 
in  the  bamothracian  mysteries,  all  being  admitted 
without  assent  to  confessions  of  any  sort.  The 
only  requirement  to  which  all  alike  were  sulijected 
was  ceremoniixl  purity.  Consequently  on  the  I6th 
of  the  month  the  candidates  again  assembled  and 
began  their  m.arch  of  six  miles  to  the  sea,  shouting 
as  they  went,  ii\aSe  ixvarai,  '  to  the  sea,  ye  mystics.' 
The  salt  waters  of  the  mysterious  ocean  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  purifying  powers,  and  a  relic 
of  the  belief  may  be  seen  in  the  sacramental  use  of 
salt  in  Christian  sacramental  practice.  Euripides 
(Iph.  Tanr.  1193)  alludes  to  the  belief  in  his  words 
OdXaffcra  K\i'i*et  TrdvTa  TavSpuiiriiiv  KaKo.  ( '  the  sea  washes 
away  all  evils  of  men').  Each  candidate  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  youn"  sacrificial  pig  which  he 
drove  before  him,  and  on  liia  arrival  at  the  shore 
took  it  with  him  into  the  sea.  Thus  both  were 
purified  and  the  pig  rendered  fit  for  tlie  sacrifice. 
The  blood  of  the  pig  sprinkled  on  the  candidate 
completed  the  purification,  and  the  candidate  him- 
self, with  head  veiled,  seated  on  a  rani's  skin  and 
grasping  a  winnow,  was  ready  for  the  initiation. 
Hut  at  this  point  the  festival  of  Asclepius,  the 
Epidauria,  which  had  been  recognized  in  Athens 
as  early  as  421  B.C.  and  which  had  no  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  initiation,  intervened,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  17th  and  ISth  of  the  month. 
During  its  celebration  the  candidates  for  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  remained  quietly  at  home,  while 
the  interval  gave  an  opportunity  to  late  comers  to 
begin  their  initiation,  or  to  complete  the  initial 
ceremonies,  if  they  had  already  realized  a  part  of 
them.  On  the  19th  day  of  the  month,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  solemn  in  the  celebration,  the  proces- 
sion of  purified  candidates  set  out  from  the  Eleu- 
sinion  on  its  tedious  march  over  the  sacred  way 
leading  to  Eleusis.  It  followed  the  sacred  image 
of  lacchos,  which  was  borne  aloft  before  it,  and  it 
carried  back  to  Eleusis  the  '  holy  things '  which  the 
Itp-qjioi  had  brought  to  Athens.  The  number  of 
those  who  composed  it  was  comparatively  great, 
sometimes  10,000  persons  being  in  line ;  of  course 
these  could  not  all  have  been  candidates,  for  the 
hall  of  initiation  at  Eleusis  could  not  have  con- 
tained so  many.  They  were  in  part  the  initiated 
who  accompanied  the  candidates  and  sang  hymns 
in  jiraise  of  lacchos  on  the  way,  or  at  certain  places 
iiiilulL:ed  in  coarse  ribaldry  and  witticisms  in  order 
to  liiild  aloof  the  evil  spirits.  On  the  evening  of 
the  '20th  the  mystics  reached  the  '  holy  city,'  which 
they  entered  with  flaming  torches,  and  passed  the 
following  day  in  rest  or  in  ottering  the  sacrifice. 
Probably  on  the  22nd  the  initiation  took  place  in 
the  Telesterion,  a  large  square  building  surrounded 
by  thick  walls  to  shield  its  secrets  from  prying  eyes. 
It  was  set  almost  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
enclosure,  which  contained  the  large  and  small 
propylrea  or  massive  gateways,  through  which  the 
candidates  were  conducted  past  the  small  temple  of 
Pluto  along  the  sacred  way  leading  to  the  doors  of 


the  Telesterion.  Seats  of  stone,  imrtly  hewn  from 
the  native  rock  and  partly  constructed,  rose  tier 
on  tier  around  the  hall  with  a  capacity  for  accom- 
modating about  3,000  persons.  The  original  build- 
ing of  course  did  not  have  this  magnitude,  for  the 
Telesterion  was  repeatedly  rebuilt,  each  time  on  a 
largerscale.  Wliat  i>art  t'becmler  buildings  played 
in  the  initiation  is  not  known.  I'ossilily  the  ilescent 
of  Kore  into  the  under  world  and  Dcmeter's  search 
for  her  may  have  been  represented  in  the  tein])lc  of 
I'luto  ;  l)nt  this  is  douljtfnl,  for  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  reveal  no  subterranean  construction.  It  is 
more  probal)le  that  the  final  initiation  was  begun, 
continued,  and  completed  in  the  Telesterion.  What 
the  nature  of  the  mystic  ceremony  was  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us  that 
'  Deo  [mystic  name  for  Demeter]  and  Persephone 
may  have  become  the  heroines  of  a  mystic  drama. ; 
and  their  wanderings,  seizure,  and  grief  Eleusis 
celebrates  by  torchlight  processions'  \Frotrept.  2). 
Perhaps  it  would  be  precarious  to  take  the  word 
'drama'  literally.  It  may  have  had  the  character 
of  a  passion  play,  as  L.  K.  I'arnell  suggests  (/v7ir" 
xix.  120) ;  or  it  may  have  expressed  the  rehearsal 
of  the  story  of  Demeter  in  the  pantomimic  dance 
accompanied  by  songs,  sacramental  words,  and 
other  ceremonies,  as  De  -long  suggests  (Da.i  antike 
jMysterienwesen,  p.  19  f.).  But  beyond  such  con- 
jectures we  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  wliicli 
the  experiences,  of  which  Demeter  and  Kore  were 
the  subject,  were  presented.  In  some  way  they 
were  rendered  so  vivid,  solemn,  and  impressive 
amid  the  dim  light  as  to  lift  the  ob.server  up  into  a 
consciousness  of  union,  even  of  identity,  with  the 
immortal  goddess.  Nor  do  we  know  what  the 
'holy  things' were  which  the  hierophant  revealed 
at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  initiation. 
Farnell  (£23)-"  xix.  120)  suggests  that  they  'in- 
cluded certain  primitive  idols  of  the  goddesses '  and 
perhaps  '  "  a  cut  corn-stalk."'  A.  Dieterich  {Eiiw 
Ulithraditurgie.,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  125)  would  find 
among  them  symbols  significant  of  phallic  worship. 
The  presentation  of  the  corn  token  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Hippolytus,  who  says  that  '  the 
Athenians,  while  initiating  people  into  the  Eleu- 
sinian  rites,  likewise  display  to  those  who  are  being 
admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of  these  mysteries, 
the  mighty,  and  marvellous,  and  most  perfect 
secret  suitable  for  one  initiated  into  the  highest 
mystic  truths:  [I  allude  to]  an  ear  of  corn  in 
silence  reaped  '  {Philos.  v.  3).  Hippolytus  may  not 
be  trustworthy  in  his  statement.  15ut  the  majority 
of  our  authorities,  such  as  Frazer,  I'arnell,  and  De 
Jong,  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  token  was 
really  shown.  De  Jong  believes  that  tlie  rendering 
of  the  words  referring  to  it  should  be  '  display  .  .  . 
in  silence  a  reaped  ear  of  corn'  (Dns  antike  My- 
terienweaen,  p.  23,  n.  1).  Dieteridi's  suggestion  of 
the  presence  of  the  phallic  symbol  rests  on  the 
retention  of  the  old  reading  ipyaad.uo'oi,  which  C.  A. 
Lobeck  {A(jlaopha7HUs,  p.  26)  found  unintelligible 
and  changed  to  iy'YCV(rd^lel'os.  His  contention  is  tliat 
we  have  no  right  to  alter  a  text,  especially  the  text 
of  a  mystic  formula,  simply  because  we  cannot 
understand  it  in  its  actual  sense  {Kine  Jtlifhnis- 
liturgie,  p.  125).  If  Dieterich's  interpretation  of 
the  difficult  term  is  correct,  we  can  hardly  regard 
this  element  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  as  morally 
elevating,  even  taking  into  view  its  religious  sig. 
nificance.  It  may  be  that  at  this  point  in  the 
ceremonies  a  'holy  marriage'  was  celebrated  in 
imitation  of  the  marriage  of  Demeter  and  Zeus,  or 
of  Kore  and  Pluto.  Its  possibility  rests  mainly  on 
the  assertion  of  Asterius,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  4th  cent,  and  who  briefly  alludes  to  the  act 
(Encomium  in  SS.  Marii/res  [I'G  xl.  323]).  De 
Jong  seems  to  place  great  reliance  on  his  witness 
(Das  antike  Mysteriemvesen,  p.  22),  while  I'arnell 
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re^jcards  the  passage  embodying  it  as  doubtful. 
Witli  this  sacred  marriage  the  words  of  Hippolytus 
may  be  connected  :  '  by  night  in  Eleusis  .  .  .  [the 
hierophan  t]  enacting  the  great  and  secret  mysteries, 
vociferates  and  cries  aloud,  saying,  "  August  Hrimo 
has  brought  forth  a  consecrated  son,  Brinius,"  that 
is,  a  potent  [mother  has  been  delivered  of]  a  potent 
child '  (Philos.  v.  3).  Brimo  is  commonly  believed 
to  have  been  another  name  for  Demeter  ;  but  Miss 
Harrison  explains  it  as  another  name  for  the  Thes- 
salian  Kore  and  designating  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  simjily  a  maiden  (Prolegomena,  p.  553). 
Bi'imus,  the  child,  is  understood  by  J.  N.  Svoronos 
('  Erklarung  der  Denkmiiler  des  eleus.  niystischen 
Kreisen,'  in  Journal  international  (Varchiolnrjie 
numisnuttique,  iv.  [1901])  to  be  Pluto,  by  Dieterich 
to  be  lacchos  (Eine  Mithraaliturgie,  p.  138). 
Frazer  attributes  reality  to  this  feature  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  explains  it  as  magical,  '  intended 
to  make  the  fields  wave  with  yellow  corn'  (GB^, 
pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  ii.  138).  If 
tlie  '  holy  marriage'  really  occurred  in  the  mysteries, 
it  must  have  been  a  relic  of  the  old  Nature-religions 
preserved  in  the  cult  and  having  the  meaning  which 
Frazer  gives  it.  One  more  interesting  feature  of 
the  mysteries  of  Demeter  is  the  KVKcaf,  or  sacred 
drink.  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  to  it  in  the 
only  confession  he  ascribes  to  the  initiate  :  '  I  have 
fasted,  I  have  drunk  the  cup  {kvkcuv)  ;  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  box  ;  having  done  (having  tasted) 
I  put  it  into  the  basket,  and  out  of  the  basket  into 
the  chest '  (Protrcpt.  2).  The  kvk€wi/  was  a  mixture 
of  grain,  water,  and  other  ingredients,  which  was 
the  Krst  food  that  Demeter  had  taken  after  her 
long  wanderings  and  fastings.  Among  these  in- 
gredients the  sacramental  wine  must  have  been 
absent,  for,  while  it  was  offered  to  other  deities,  it 
was  not  used  in  the  cult  of  the  underground  gods 
(K.  Kircher,  Die  sakrale  Bedeatung  des  Weines  im 
Altcrtum,  Giessen,  1910,  p.  21  ;  P.  Stengel,  Op- 
ferbrduche  der  Griechen,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  129). 
Stengel  explains  its  absence  on  the  ground  that 
the  chthonic  cult  reaches  back  to  a  remote  time 
when  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  begun  to  cultivate 
the  vine,  and  by  reason  of  the  conservatism  of 
religion  were  disinclined,  on  the  introduction  of 
wine  into  use,  to  make  any  change  in  the  practices 
of  the  religious  cult.  Moreover,  the  ancients  were 
loath  in  their  reverence  for  the  chthonic  deity  to 
use  anything  which  did  not  spring  directly  from  the 
soil.  However,  the  KvKeuiv  was  '  a  sort  of  soup ' 
(Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  p.  156)  or  '  a  kind  of 
thick  gruel,'  as  Frazer  describes  it  (GB'^,  pt.  v., 
Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild,  p.  161,  n.  4). 
The  part  which  it  played  in  the  progress  of  the 
ceremonies  cannot  be  determined.  But  apparently 
it  was  not  an  important  part,  and  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  the  KVKeuiv  cannot  be  likened  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  experience  of 
Demeter  in  her  search  for  her  daughter,  and,  as 
every  feature  of  that  experience  was  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  pantomime,  the  manner  in  which  she 
broke  her  protracted  fast  would  be  imitated.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  sharing  in  the  sacred  drink 
meant  also  a  formal  induction  into  the  community 
life  of  the  mysteries  and  a  reinforcing  of  the  bonds 
which  were  binding  its  new  members  to  the  old. 
More  than  this — e.g.  that  the  reception  of  it  im- 
plied a  belief  of  the  presence  of  the  deity  with, 
in,  and  under  its  elements — can  hardly  be  claimed 
for  it.  On  the  23rd  day,  the  last  day  of  the 
festival,  the  final  ceremony  was  performed.  The 
worshippers  assembled  and,  casting  water  from 
two  vessels,  now  toward  the  east,  and  again  toward 
the  west,  looked  up  to  the  heavens  with  the  brief 
cry  '  Rain  ! '  and  then  looking  down  to  the  earth 
cried  '  Be  fruitful  ! '  or  '  Conceive  ! '  The  prayer, 
pregnant  with  significance,  throws  back  a  bright 


light  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  mysteries  cele- 
brated at  Eleusis. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  extent 
of  the  influence  of  these  mysteries.  Numerous 
sanctuaries,  dependent  on  the  main  sanctuary  at 
Eleusis,  arose  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  We  hear 
of  a  sanctuary  or  chapel  even  in  Italy.  Of  these 
daughter  institutions  we  know  but  little  that  we 
can  call  trustworthy.  The  'truce  of  God,' which 
suspended  all  hostilities  during  the  Eleusinian  cele- 
bration, was  proclaimed  in  lands  as  distant  as 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Emperors,  such  as  Hadrian  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  gladly  became  initiated  adherents 
of  the  cult,  and  when  Valentinian  I.,  in  the  year 
364,  forbade  religious  celebrations  at  night,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  an  exception  of  the  cere- 
monies at  Eleusis.  An  influence  so  extensive  makes 
it  possible  that  St.  Paul  knew  of  the  mysteries. 
But  if  he  did,  it  is  singular  that  he  did  not  allude 
to  them  in  his  speech  at  Athens  on  Mars'  HUl. 
The  slightest  apparent  allusion  to  them  would  have 
been  eagerly  seized  by  those  who  affirm  his  famili- 
arity with  mystery-religions.  But  his  silence  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  else  viewed  them  with  a 
disfavour  which  the  courtesy  of  the  moment  com- 
pelled him  to  refrain  from  revealing.  Their  in- 
fluence on  the  Church  can  only  be  assumed,  not 
proved.  Svoronos,  as  quoted  by  De  Jong  (Das 
antike  Mystcrienioesen,  p.  29),  afiirms  that  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  successor  of  the  Eleusinian  cult,  that 
she  borrowed  much  from  Eleusis.  If  this  be  true, 
the  act  of  borrowing  could  have  taken  place  only 
at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Examples  of  this 
act  are  found  in  her  celebration  of  important  cere- 
monies at  night,  in  her  processions  with  their  icons, 
in  the  revealing  of  holy  objects,  in  the  confession 
of  sins  before  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  With  these  are  supposed  to 
correspond  the  initiation  at  night  in  Eleusis,  the 
procession  bearing  the  image  of  lacchos,  the  dis- 
closure of  '  holy  things'  in  the  Telesterion,  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  unworthy,  and  the  practice  of  con- 
fession at  Samothrace,  the  mourning  of  Demeter, 
having  for  her  Christian  parallel  the  'mater 
dolorosa,'  and  the  worship  of  Demeter,  whose  cult 
ceased  just  before  the  worship  (hijperdulia)  of  the 
Virgin  assumed  unusual  importance,  and,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  replaced  that  of  Demeter.  One  could 
speak  more  confidently  of  the  exactness  of  these 
similarities  if  one  knew  accurately  what  the  cere- 
monies in  the  Telesterion  really  were.  Moreover, 
the  origin  of  the  ceremonial  customs  and  rites  of 
the  Greek  can  be  traced  and  has  been  traced  to 
other  sources  than  to  the  cult  at  Eleusis  ;  and  when 
more  than  one  source  can  be  ascribed  to  a  practice, 
its  assumed  origin  in  a  particular  quarter  is  ren- 
dered doubtful.  At  all  events,  this  comparison  does 
not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  primitive  Cliurch, 
for  such  rites  as  make  the  comparison  possible  had 
not  j'et  been  developed. 

(4)  The  mysteries  of  Samothrace.— Xhs  Samo- 
thracian  mysteries  are  far  less  known  to  us  than 
the  Eleusinian.  They  get  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  their  chief  seat  was  in  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  which  was  an  object  of  superstitious 
regard  from  prehistoric  times  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  cult  itself  is  very  ancient,  and 
seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  religious  life  of  the  old 
Pelasgian  or  ^Egean  civilization  which  flourished 
even  as  far  as  Sicily  before  the  Greek  civilization 
arose.  The  ruins  of  its  ancient  sanctuaries  in 
Samothrace  reveal  remnants  of  the  same  massive, 
Cyclopean  walls,  which  are  fo\ind  elsewhere  in  the 
islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  mysteries  were  important  in  ancient  times,  and 
from  the  4th  cent,  rivalled  the  Eleusinian.  They 
attained   their  greatest  distinction  under  Philip 
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and  his  queen  Olj-mpia,  who  were  initiated  into 
them,  and  under  the  Ptolenijs,  who  patronized 
them  and  cared  for  their  sacred  buildings.  Later 
the  cult  extended  its  influence  among  the  citizens 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  Among  its  adherents  were 
such  Roman  soldiers  and  leaders  as  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus.  We  know  little  about  its  ceremonies 
and  formulre,  which  is  a  misfortune,  for  such 
knowledge  might  have  thrown  light  on  the  growth 
of  the  religious  terminology  which  St.  Paul  found 
and  used.  They  centred  in  the  Kabeiroi,  concern- 
ing whom  we  have  only  the  most  meagre  informa- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  class 
of  spirits  known  as  demons,  goblins,  and  satyrs. 
Originally  they  were  chthonian  deities  or  gods  of 
the  under  world,  as  the  excavations  on  the  island 
reveal.  Their  name  is  probably  of  Phoenician 
origin,  for  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
Semitic  Kabeirim,  the  '  mighty  ones.'  They  were 
really  gods  native  to  the  islands  of  the  ^geau  sea  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  were  gods  of  navigation,  the 
Phoenician  sailors  naturally  were  interested  in 
them  and  gave  them  the  name  by  which  they 
came  to  be  generally  known.  On  Samothrace 
they  were  called  presumably  Axieros,  Axiokersos, 
Axiokersa,  and  Casmilos.  Like  all  deities  of  in- 
determinate character,  they  were  identified  at 
various  times  with  deities  of  another  name.  The 
possible  atlinity  of  their  mysteries  with  those  of 
Eleusis  led  to  the  subsequent  retirement  of  these 
barbaric  names,  and  the  substitution  in  the  place 
of  the  first  three  of  the  names  of  Demeter,  Kore, 
and  Pluto  or  Hades.  Cybele  and  Dionysus  rival 
Demeter  and  Pluto  as  usurpers  of  the  native 
Samothracian  names.  A  worship  of  the  Kabeiroi 
existed  near  Thebes  also  at  an  early  period. 
Excavations  of  the  sanctuary  belonging  to  the  cult 
have  brought  to  light  pottery  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  4th  centuries  B.C., 
which  bears  on  its  surface  a  figure  apparently  of 
Dionysus  with  the  word  'Kabiros'  written  just 
above  it.  The  god  is  evidently  chthonic  in  char- 
acter. Probably  the  Kabeiroi  were  remotely 
deities  of  vegetation ;  but  their  office  in  historic 
times  was  to  safeguard  the  mariner.  He  who  had 
been  initiated  into  their  mysteries  and  had  the 
purple  thread  bound  about  his  person  was  secure 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  'W  e  know  nothing 
more  of  tlieir  mystic  festival  than  that  it  was 
ecstatic,  and  that  it  contained  a  sacramental  com- 
munion, if  we  accept  H.  Hepding's  interpretation 
of  a  Samothracian  inscription  (Attis,  seine  My  then 
und  sein  Kult,  Giessen,  1903,  p.  185).  Nor  is 
there  any  way  of  determining  their  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  religious  life  which  finally 
found  its  complete  satisfaction  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

(c)  Th^  mysteries  of  Anclania. — The  Andanian 
mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Andania  in  Messenia, 
th*  south-western  part  of  Greece  (Peloponnesus). 
Originally  they  were  consecrated  to  Demeter  and 
to  Kore,  who  was  called  Hague,  'the  Holy  One.' 
But  at  a  later  period  Hermes,  the  Kabeiroi,  and 
Apollo  were  added  to  these  deities.  The  Andanian 
inscription  of  91  B.C.  gives  us  some  information 
concerning  their  external  rites.  The  manner  in 
which  the  priests  take  the  oath,  the  various  crowns 
or  head-dresses  which  the  priests  and  the  mystics 
should  wear,  the  dress  of  linen  in  which  they 
should  be  clothed,  are  described.  Women  are 
directed  to  be  present  with  hair  unbound  and  feet 
unshod,  and  tlie  animals  to  be  offered  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities  are  designated.  Married  women 
figure  as  priestesses,  and  grades  of  initiation  ap- 
pear here  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  While 
evidences  of  required  baptisms  and  anointings 
are  apparent,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  sacra- 
mental meal ;  but  as  such  meals  were  customary  in 


the  secret  cults,  it  is  possible  that  it  had  a  place  in 
the  Andanian  mysteries.  Of  the  purpose  of  these 
mysteries  we  know  nothing,  but  we  can  conjecture 
that  they  were  related  to  the  harvest,  and  that 
they  gave  to  the  initiate  a  happy  lot  in  the  future 
world. 

(d)  The  Egjiptian  mysteries. — As  early  as  the 
XlXth  dynasty  the  Egyptian  cults  had  already 
begun  to  spread  into  other  lands.  They  were 
founded  on  the  legend  of  Osiris,  who,  like  Demeter, 
was  originally  a  deity  of  vegetation.  The  myth 
that  centres  about  him  is  gathered  from  various 
sources,  among  which  Plutarch's  account  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief.  He  is  usually  represented 
as  the  son  of  the  earth-god  Keb  and  the  sky- 
goddess  Nut,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  cus- 
tomary relationship  of  the  parental  deities.  On 
reaching  manhood  he  ruled  his  country  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  proved  to  be  a  beneficent 
monarch.  He  taught  his  subjects  how  to  culti- 
vate their  fields,  to  train  their  vines,  and  to  woik 
with  tools.  He  even  left  his  country  and  carried 
everywhere  his  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  a  helpful 
life.  On  his  return  his  evil-minded  brother.  Set, 
persuaded  him  to  test  the  capacity  of  a  chest  to 
receive  his  body,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  stretched 
himself  in  it,  Set  shut  the  lid,  fastened  it  down, 
and  threw  the  chest  into  the  Nile.  Isis,  the  sister- 
wife  of  Osiris,  in  an  agony  of  grief  went  every- 
where seeking  him,  and,  finally  recovering  the 
body,  returned  with  it  to  Egypt  and  hid  it  among 
the  reeds  by  the  river.  But  Set,  while  hunting  at 
night,  discovered  it  under  the  moonlight,  and,  dis- 
membering it,  scattered  the  several  parts  through- 
out the  country.  Isis  renewed  her  search,  and  on 
finding  the  fragments  gave  them  a  fitting  burial. 
Another  version  of  the  story  tells  us  that  Anubis, 
sent  by  Ra,  came  to  her  aid,  and  with  the  help  of 
Thot  and  of  Horus  (in  Greek  times  Harpocrates) 
fitted  the  parts  together,  enveloped  them  in  a  linen 
winding-sheet,  and  then  by  his  magical  power 
restored  him  to  life.  From  this  moment  Osiris 
presided  over  the  under  world  as  its  king  and 
judge.  All  disembodied  souls  had  to  appear  before 
him,  make  their  confession  to  him,  and  receive 
at  his  hands  the  award  of  their  deeds.  In  this 
capacity  Osiris  was  viewed  as  the  representative 
and  giver  of  immortal  life.  In  order  to  receive  it, 
one  must  have  become  even  identified  with  him 
and  be  called  by  his  name.  His  great  festival  be- 
gan on  2Sth  October  and  ended  on  1st  November. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  (306-2S5 
B.C.)  that  the  Egyptian  mysteries  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. He  seems  to  have  given  the  first  impulse 
to  the  syncretism,  or  amalgamation  of  cults  and 
divinities,  which  for  six  or  seven  centuries  was  to 
direct  the  religious  life  and  practice  of  men,  and 
which  is  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  have  deeply 
influenced  even  the  beginnings  of  Christianity. 
The  first  step  in  this  syncretistic  movement  was 
the  adoption  of  the  name  Serapis  for  that  of 
Osiris.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  still  doubtful. 
Some  find  its  source  in  the  Chaldfe.an  Sar-apsi. 
But  more  probably  it  is  simply  the  reduced  form 
of  Osiris-apis  (Oser-hapi).  The  union  of  the  god 
with  the  sacred  bull.  Apis,  which  was  regarded  as 
his  incarnation,  would  suit  Egyptian  prejudices, 
and  the  name  Serapis  itself  would  ajjpeal  to  the 
Greek  mind.  Thus  Serapis,  Isis,  and  Horus  or 
Harpocrates  were  the  leading  deities  in  the 
Egj'ptian  cults,  Anubis,  Jupiter  Hammon,  and  the 
S|ihinx  ranking  after  them.  They  were  invoked 
sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  separately. 
Usually  the  name  Serapis  leads  the  rest,  and  when 
alone  is  identified  with  Zeus  and  Helios,  giving 
rise  to  the  formula,  inscribed  on  amulets,  '  Zeus, 
Helios,  and  Serapis  are  one.'  More  frequently 
two  names,  Serapis  and   Isis,  are  united  in  one 
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invocation,  but  Isis  also  often  stands  alone,  as 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  receives  the  exclusive 
worship. 

Under  the  Ptolemys  the  cults  spread  through 
the  ^^ean  islands  and  found  numerous  adherents 
along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  same 
period  they  had  reached  Greece,  and  they  arrived 
in  Sicily  about  the  year  'jys  B.C.  The  later  pro- 
gress of  Cliri.stianity  was  hardly  more  rapid.  The 
abilitj'of  the  cult  of  Serapis  bj'  itself  to  arouse  the 
emotions  and  fancies,  its  capacity  to  answer  the 
ascetic  longings,  its  power  to  amalgamate  itself 
with  other  cults,  and  to  meet  the  monotheistic 
tendency,  combined  to  give  it  a  victorious  career. 
However,  it  was  Isis,  the  queen  deity,  that  became 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two.  The  charm  of 
her  personality  attracted  tlie  attections  of  many 
peoples.  Her  gracious  attitude  toward  women, 
especially  young  women,  enlisted  in  her  following 
one  of  the  most  potential  aids  to  the  dissemination 
of  a  religious  cult.  Her  dark  temples,  solemn  and 
mysterious,  drew,  rather  than  repelled,  the  re- 
ligiously inclined.  About  150  B.C.  her  cult  reached 
Italy,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  until  the  middle  of 
the  1st  cent.  B.C.  There  it  encountered  a  deter- 
mined opposition,  its  altars  and  images  being 
destroyed  four  times  in  the  course  of  one  decade. 
But  the  cult  was  tenacious.  The  emperor  Tiberius 
dealt  it  another  blow  in  A.D.  19.  Soon  after  this 
resistance  gave  way,  for  the  cult  of  Isis  did  what 
the  State-religions  were  not  doing — gave  to  the 
worshipper  the  consciousness  of  direct  and  personal 
communion  with  the  deity.  In  A.D.  38  Caligula 
built  the  great  temple  of  Isis  on  the  Campus 
Martins,  which  figures  in  the  story  of  Apuleius. 
In  A.D.  215  Caracalla  placed  the  cult  on  a  level 
with  the  State-cults  and  built  for  the  worship  of 
Isis  one  of  her  finest  temples.  The  goddess  of 
countless  names,  Isis  Myrionyma,  had  conquered. 
She  is  rightly  called  Domina,  Victri.\,  Invicta, 
Mater,  Panthea ;  and,  had  her  worship  finally  pre- 
vailed, the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible 
would  have  been  conceived  as  the  feminine  rather 
than  as  the  masculine  principle  of  the  univer.se. 
But  her  reign  ceased,  although  years  after  every 
other  mystery-religion  had  vanished.  Her  cult 
lingered  on  in  southern  Egypt,  where  probably,  in 
pre-historic  times,  the  goddess  began  her  career, 
and  in  A.D.  560  Justinian  closed  her  only  remain- 
ing temple  on  the  little  island  of  Philoe. 

Our  chief  source  of  information  concerning  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  is  Metamorphoses,  or  Golden  Ass, 
written  by  Lucius  Apuleius  (born  A.D.  125).  At 
the  close  of  the  work  the  author  describes  the 
experiences  of  one  undergoing  initiation  into  the 
Egyptian  cult.  We  may  accept  the  information 
with  confidence,  for  the  account  is  marked  by  too 
much  sincerity  to  pass,  like  the  story  which  pre- 
cedes it,  as  a  product  of  the  imagination.  Un- 
fortunately, the  information  bears  on  the  rites  of 
preparation,  not  on  the  transactions  in  the  sanctu- 
ary itself.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  candidate 
for  initiation  had  to  await  the  summons  of  Isis, 
even  after  he  had  been  assured  by  her  that  he  was 
destined  for  her  ministry.  During  this  period  of 
waiting  he  must  carefully  perform  bis  religious 
duties  and  preserve  a  digniHed  silence.  At  the 
proper  time  Isis  makes  her  will  known  to  him  in 
a  vision,  and  the  priest,  to  whom  she  has  addressed 
herself  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  'darksome 
night'  and  by  no  'obscure  mandate,'  informs  him 
that  Isis  is  ready  to  communicate  to  him  her 
secrets.  After  certain  ceremonies,  whose  signiti- 
cance  is  not  disclosed,  the  priest  '  washed  and 
sprinkled  him  with  the  purest  water,'  and,  after 
giving  him  further  secret  instructions,  enjoined 
upon  liim  abstinence  for  ten  days  from  all  but  the 
simplest  food.     At  the  close  of  the  fast  he  was 


led,  clothed  in  new  linen  garments,  to  the  innet 
recesses  of  the  sanctuarj%  where  the  mysteries  of 
the  cult  were  revealed  to  him.  Of  course  the 
revelations  were  inviolably  secret,  but  no  doubt 
they  centred  about  the  cruel  treatment  of  Serapis, 
the  search  of  Isis  for  his  dead  body,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  god.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  was  said  and  done  in  the  sanctuary. 

'  I  would  tell  you,'  answers  Apuleius,  '  were  it  lawful  for  me 
to  tell  you ;  you  should  know  it,  if  it  were  lawful  for  you  to 
hear.  liut  both  the  ears  that  heard  these  thiiit.'8,  and  tlie 
tongue  that  told  them,  would  reap  the  evil  results  of  their 
rashness '  (xi.  '.iy). 

The  final  initiation  was  consummated  at  night, 
as  it  was  in  all  the  mystery-religions  ;  for  it  is  in 
the  midnight  hours  that  mind  and  heart  are  the 
most  deeply  impressed. 

In  those  hours,  Apuleius  goes  on,  '  I  approached  the  confines 
of  death,  and  having  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proserpine,  I 
returned  tlicrefrom,  being  borne  through  the  elements.  At 
midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  its  biilliant  light,  and  I 
approached  the  presence  of  the  gods  beneath,  and  the  gods  of 
heaven,  and  stood  near  and  worshipped  them '  (xi.  2a). 

In  the  morning  he  appeared  crowned  with  palm 
leaves  and  dressed  in  a  many-coloured  robe,  and 
was  received  by  the  people  with  joy  and  adoration. 
Apparently  they  regarded  him  as  identihed  with 
the  deity  and  worthy  of  divine  honours.  Christi- 
anity escaped  this  partial  idolatry  prevalent  in  all 
mystery-religions,  for  at  no  time  in  its  history 
was  the  worshipper  of  Christ  identified  in  like 
manner  with  the  Christ  Himself.  No  sacramental 
meal  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  by 
Apuleius.  He  speaks  of  a  '  religious  breakfast '  as 
a  feature  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  third  day  ;  but 
this  formed  no  element  in  the  initiation  itself. 
Since  the  Egyptian  cults  had  become  syncretistic 
they  may  have  adopted  the  sacramental  meal,  for, 
as  in  the  Semitic,  so  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  it 
was  not  emphasized  in  earlier  times.  The  fact 
that  it  occurs  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  no 
proof  of  its  presence  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  ;  for, 
while  the  resemblances  between  the  two  cults  are 
sufficiently  striking,  the  ditl'erences  are  equally 
impressive.  De  Jong  sums  them  up  briefly  :  the 
respective  tasks  of  Isis  and  Demeter  are  wholly 
unlike  :  the  one  sought  her  brother  and  husband, 
who  is  dismembered ;  the  other  sought  her  daughter, 
who  remains  physically  sound.  The  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  involved  unreserved  consecra- 
tion to  her  service  ;  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
Demeter  did  not  make  this  extreme  demand.  In 
the  one  case  the  individual  was  initiated  by  him- 
self ;  in  the  other  the  initiation  embraced  many 
individuals  at  once.  The  cult  of  Isis  received  the 
candidate  at  any  moment,  as  her  will  decided,  the 
cult  of  Demeter  at  a  stated  moment.  The  one 
was  open  to  astrological  ideas,  the  other  was  proof 
against  them.  These  difterences  reveal  a  mutually 
independent  development,  although  somewhere  in 
pre-historic  times  they  perhaps  sprang  from  a 
common  source. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  cults 
can  be  more  satisfactorily  determined  than  the 
extent  of  the  Eleusinian  influence.  Cumont 
regards  it  as  very  great.  'At  the  beginning  of 
our  ei'a,'  he  says,  '  there  set  in  that  great  movement 
of  conversion  that  soon  established  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  from  the  outskirts  of  the  Sahara 
to  the  vallum  of  Britain,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Asturias  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube'  {Oriental 
lieligions,  p.  8.'i).  Again,  he  informs  us  that  the 
priests  of  the  Egyptian  religion  '  made  proselytes 
in  every  province'  of  the  Roman  world  (ib.  p.  86). 
But  Toutain  disputes  this  conclusion  and  restricts 
the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  They 
did  not  take  root  in  the  provincial  .soil,  did  not 
modify  sensibly   the  ideas  and   practices  of   the 
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immense  majority  of  the  people,  and  remained 
always  exotie  cults  in  the  Western  world  (Les 
Cultcs  paifn.i,  ii.  34).  This  eonehision  is  based 
largely  on  the  absence  of  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions in  certain  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
is,  therefore,  an  inference  from  silence.  But,  as 
we  determine  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  a 
mystery-religion  by  the  indications  of  its  presence, 
the  absence  of  such  indications  forms  a  reasonable 
basis  for  judgment.  The  Egyjitian  cults,  however, 
were  sulhciently  extensive  to  make  their  inlluence 
felt  in  wide  areas.  Yet  that  inHuence  cannot  be 
said  to  have  reached  with  any  degree  of  potency 
the  writings  of  the  NT.  Schweitzer  seems  to 
admit  that  St.  Paul  may  have  known  of  the  cult 
of  Serapis  and  Isis  (Gcschichtc  der  paulinischen 
Forschung,  p.  150,  tr.  W.  Montgomery,  Paul  and 
his  Interpreters,  London,  1912,  pp.  191-192).  But, 
if  he  did,  his  knowledge  must  have  been  extremely 
limited,  for  it  exercised  no  perceptible  moulding 
power  over  his  thought.  The  eliects  of  the  cult 
on  the  ceremonial  of  the  Cliurch  are  more  apparent ; 
but  even  here  the  resemblances  take  the  form  of 
analogy  rather  than  of  genealogy.  The  division 
of  the  followers  of  Isis  into  believer  and  initiate 
corresponds  with  the  Christian  division  into  cat- 
echumen and  faithful.  But  the  Christian  parallel 
would  be  more  striking  had  the  Christian  division 
been  into  layman  and  priest,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
cult.  The  Egyptian  fasts,  processions,  morning 
and  evening  worship,  have  their  answering  Chris- 
tian ceremonies,  but  are  not  causally  related  to 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sources.  The 
tonsure,  it  is  possible,  came  directly  from  the 
Egyptian  cults  into  the  Christian  Church.  From 
the  earliest  times  it  was  practised  by  the  priest  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  at 
the  sacrifice.  It  was  peculiar  to  him,  for  the  Attis 
priest  wore  his  hair  long,  like  the  modern  dervish. 
From  the  Egyptian  cult  it  passed  into  the  Chris- 
tian communities  of  Egyptian  ascetics,  and  thence, 
by  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.,  to  the  Christian  clergy. 
Again,  the  derivation  of  the  adoration  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Christ,  from  the  worship  of  Isis  is 
not  wholly  convincing,  for  the  Christological  con- 
troversies of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  may  have 
been  the  sole  factor  in  bringing  about  this  fateful 
result.  All  this  took  place  at  a  comparatively 
late  period.  At  any  rate,  as  Clemen  intimates 
(Der  Einjlitss  der  Mysterienreligionen,  p.  9),  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries  in  the  1st 
cent,  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  extensive  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Christian  Church. 

(e)  The  mysteries  of  Asia  Minor. — The  mysteries 
of  Attis  and  Cybele  were  the  most  famous  and 
influential  in  the  early  religious  life  of  Asia  Minor. 
Nowhere  and  at  no  time  does  Attis  appear  to  be 
worshipped  apart  from  Cybele.  He  is  related  to 
her  now  as  her  lover,  now  as  her  child.  The  story 
of  this  double  relation,  like  other  mythological 
tales  of  leading  deities,  is  various.  One,  the 
Lydian  story,  represents  Attis  as  killed,  like 
Adonis,  by  a  wild  boar.  The  other,  the  Phrygian 
story,  represents  him  as  driven  to  frenzy  by  the 
jealousy  of  Cybele,  and  as  dying  from  the  ett'ects 
of  self-mutilation  under  a  pine  or  fir  tree,  which 
thereby  became  sacred  to  him.  Cybele  herself  was 
the  greatest  of  the  deities  of  Asia  Minor.  She 
bore  many  names,  and  the  seat  of  her  worship  was 
in  the  Galatian  city  of  Pessinus.  Here  in  very 
early  times  the  stone  of  meteoric  character,  '  a 
black  aerolite  '  (Cumont,  Oriental  Religioiis,  p.  47), 
which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
religious  life  of  Rome,  was  to  be  found.  And  here 
was  the  grave  of  Attis,  over  whose  death  the 
Phrygians  mournel  in  their  annual  festival. 

The  primitive  history  of  tlie  cult  is  unknown. 
The  supremacy  of  Cybele  seems  to  point  back  to  a 


matriarchal  order  of  social  life.  And  the  name  of 
Attis,  for  which  no  exi>liination  has  been  reached, 
appears  to  h;ive  bclongid  to  some  remote  and  for- 
gotten speech.  A  few  scholars  suggest  the  Uittile 
tongue.  But  possibly  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  old  i^igean  civilization  which  had  its  seat  in 
Crete  and  who.se  ruler  bore  the  title  of  '  Minos,'  as 
the  ruler  of  the  Egyptians  bore  that  of  '  Pharaoh.' 
Farnell  thinks  that  '  In  following  back  to  its 
fountain-head  the  origins  of  this  cult,  we  are  led 
inevitably  to  Minoan  Crete'  (Greece  and  Bnbylim, 
Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  92).  It  was  Attis,  not  Cybele, 
who  was  the  prominent  figure  in  the  mj'steries. 
What  Osiiis  was  among  the  Egyptians,  or  Adonis 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Attis  was  among  the 
Phrygians.  He  bore  the  character  of  a  chthonic 
deity,  a  god  of  vegetation,  for  he  had  his  death  and 
his  resurrection,  like  the  grain.  His  priests  were 
called  Galli,  or  Galloi,  and  the  chief  priest  claimed 
the  name  of  Attis  himself.  In  honour  of  the  god, 
and  in  a  moment  of  extreme  ecstasy,  they  unmanned 
themselves^an  act  which  distinguishes  the  cult  of 
Attis  from  all  othi^rs,  and  whose  source  and 
explanation  still  baflle  the  investigator.  In  the 
year  204  B.C.  the  sacred  stone  of  Cybele  w^as  taken 
from  Pessinus  and  carried  to  Rome.  This  was 
done  in  obedience  to  a  Sibylline  oracle,  which 
declared  that  the  conquests  of  Hannibal  in  Italy 
would  not  cease  until  a  sanctuary  was  established 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele  in  Rome.  The  stone 
was  received  with  much  ceremony  and  was  placed 
in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  victory  on  the 
Palatine.  This  inauguration  of  the  worship  of 
Attis  and  Cybele  in  Rome  is  regarded  as  the  first 
step  toward  the  conquest  of  the  West  by  the 
Oriental  cults.  But  at  the  outset  the  Phrygi.an  cult 
gained  no  perceptible  control  over  the  Roman 
mind.  Romans  were  forbidden  by  legislative  acts 
to  take  part  in  its  ceremonies.  It  was  placed  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  Phrygian  priests,  who 
alone  were  permitted  to  perform  its  rites  and  to 
receive  alms  from  the  citizens  for  its  support.  This 
rigorous  exclusion  of  Romans  from  the  cult  con- 
tinued until  the  reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41-54), 
who  placed  the  Plirygian  festival  among  the 
publicly  recognized  festivals  of  the  city.  The 
cause  of  this  act  is  attributed  by  Cumont  to  the 
desire  of  Claudius  to  establish  a  rival  of  Isis,  whose 
worship  had  already  been  favoured  by  Caligula, 
and  whose  processions  were  attaining  a  constantly 
increasing  popularity.  This  early  date  is  disputed, 
but  both  Hepding  (Attis,  seine  Mythen  und  scin 
Ktilt,  p.  145)  and  Cumont  (Oriental  Religions,  p. 
55)  agree  on  its  correctness. 

The  festival  of  Attis  was  brilliantly  celebrated 
in  Rome  at  the  spring  equinox  in  the  second  half 
of  the  month  of  March.  It  evidently  possessed 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  wild  and  ecstatic 
worship  as  practised  in  the  native  home  of  the 
cult.  It  was  introduced  by  a  preparatory  cere- 
mony on  15th  March,  when  the  cannophori,  or 
reed-bearers,  had  their  procession,  commemorating 
some  forgotten  event  or  rite  in  the  remote  cere- 
monial life  of  Asia  Minor.  The  reed  played  an 
important  part  in  the  commemoration  of  Cybele, 
but  only  speculation  can  explain  its  connexion 
with  her  worship.  A  week  later,  on  22nd  March,  a 
pine  or  fir  tree  was  cut  down  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  the  goddess  and  was  borne  by  the  dendrophori, 
or  tree-bearers,  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  the 
Ida=an  mother  on  the  Palatine.  Its  branches  were 
garlanded  with  violets  and  its  trunk  swathed  with 
^vooUen  bands.  It  represented  the  dead  body  of 
Attis,  and  the  garlands  were  woven  of  violets, 
because  violets  sprang  from  the  blood-drops  which 
fell  from  his  person  wlieii  he  unmanned  himself  at 
the  foot  of  the  pine.  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus, 
who  wrote  about  A.D.  347,  is  responsible  for  the 
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statement  tliat  the  etK-y  of  a  youth ,  apparentlj  of 
Attis,  was  bound  to  the  tree  {ile  hn:  1  mj.  KUiq. 
xxvii.    1).     The   succeeding    day   was    passed    in 
mourning  the  death  of  Attis.     It  is  possible  that 
on   tliis   day  the  mourners    joined  in  the    lubi- 
lustrium,  or  the    Keast  of    Trumpets,  when  the 
trumpets,  used  at  the  sacrilice,  were  punhed.     I.ut 
our  sources  do   not   assure  us  of  this.      1  he  --Ith 
was  the  dies  sanguinis,  the  day  of  blood,  when  the 
mouniin-  reached  its   highest  intensity.      Under 
the  shrill    sounds  of    various    instruments,    the 
hoarse  cries  of  the  Galli,  and  the  spectacle  of  their 
whirling  dances,   the  crowd  of  worshippers  were 
lifted    to  unrestrained    ecstasy,    in    which    they 
slashed  themselves    with   knives    that  the  blood 
mi-ht  sprinkle   the  statue  of   the  goddess,   and 
when  the  neophyte,  insensible  to  pain,  emasculated 
himself  in  her  honour  with  a  sharp  stone.     Uis  use 
of  the  sharp  stone  to  complete  his  self-consecration 
to  the  deity  is  but  another  indication  of  the  con- 
servatism of  religion,  which  preferred  to  retain  in 
the  sacred  rite  the  ancient   means  rather  than 
adopt  the  more  modern  means  of  metal.      Uur 
sources,  however,  give  us  but  slight  information 
concerning  this  stage  of  the  ceremonies.     1  he  real 
initiation  was  probably  consummated  under  the 
light  of  torches  and  in  the  sanctuary  of  <^ybele 
durinf  the  hours  of  the  succeeding  night,     ihis 
can  be  gathered  only  from  hints  of  early  writers 
and  from  a  few  existing  monuments  relating  to  the 
cult      The  25tli  was  called  the  Hilaria,  the  joyous 
festival,  when  the  announcement  of  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  Attis  was  made  and  the  expressions  of 
mourning  were  turned  into  extravagant  expres- 
sions of  joy.     It  was  characterized  by  a  sort  ot 
carnival,  when  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  was 
permitted  in  the  public  streets.     Later,  in  the  3rd 
cent.,  this  masked  and  hilarious  procession   had 
become  one  of  the  most  important  among  Roman 
festivals.     The  next  day  was  given  up  to  quiet  and 
rest.    But  on  the  27th,  called  the  Lavatio,  the  cere- 
monies were  resumed.     The  silver  image  of  the 
goddess   was   borne  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  cows 
from  the  sanctuary  on  the  Palatine  through  the 
Porta  Capena  to  the  Almo,   which   entered   the 
Tiber  not  far  from  Rome.     There  the  Archigallus 
bathed  the  image  in  the  stream,  and  thoroughly 
washed  the  wagon  and  the  rest  of  the  sacra.      On 
the  return  of  the  procession  to  the  sanctuary  the 
wagon  was  filled  with  flowers  cast  into  it  by  the 
people  who  lined  the  way,  and  the  Galli  made  good 
use  of  their  opportunity  to  receive  alms  from  the 
charitable.     So  the  great  celebration  of  the  rites 
of  Attis  and  Cybele  was  closed.     ,    ,  ^     _,.      . 

We  infer  from  formulae  recorded  by  Firmicus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  a  sacramental 
meal  was  administered  to  the  candidate  during  the 
initiation.  Firmicus,  quoting  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent of  his  Latin  formula,  gives  it  as,  '  I  have  eaten 
from  the  tambourine,  I  have  drunk  from  the 
cymbal,  I  have  become  a  mystic  of  Attis  {de  Err. 
Prof  Eeliq.  xviii.  1).  Clement  gives  the  same 
formula  more  fully  (Protrept.  ii.  15).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rite  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  initiation  as  a  preparation  for  other  rites, 
such  as  the  •  holy  marriage,'  though  we  have  but 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  '  holy  marriage 
(i.'ured  in  the  cult.  The  elements  of  the  com- 
niunion  were,  according  to  M.  Bruckner  {Der  ster- 
bends  und  auferstehende  Gottheiland.  Tubingen, 
1911  p.  24)  and  Hepding  (Attis,  p.  186),  bread,  wine, 
and  the  fish.  The  belief  that  the  fish  was  one  of 
the  elements  is  based  by  Hepding  on  the  much-dis- 
cussed inscription  found  on  the  tomb  of  Abercius, 
who  he  thinks  was  a  follower  of  Attis,  and  not,  as 
others  affirm,  a  Christian  bishop  (Attis,  p.  188). 
It  is  true  that  certain  species  of  fish  were  sacred  to 
Atarf-atis,  the  Pha;nician  goddess,  and  were  eaten 


sacramentally  by   her  priests.     Phoenicia  lay  not 
far  away  from  Plirygia.     But  the  proof  that  the 
features  of  her  communion  meal  cliaracterized  that 
of  Phrygia  resolves  itself  under  close  examination 
into  mere  supposition.     Hepding  himself  confesses 
that  his  opinion  rests  only  on  assumption.    How  tlie 
Attis  communicant  regarded  his  sacramental  meal 
is  also  open  to  conjecture.     Dieterich,  reasoning 
from  words  of  Firmicus  which  follow  his  quotation 
of  the  Attis  formula,  concludes  that  the  communi- 
cant recognized  in  this  sacrament  a  real  preseiice 
of  the  deity  (Elne  Mithrasliturgie,  p.  103  ;  see  also 
O    Pfleiderer,  The  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ,  London,  1905,  p.  127).     O.  Seeck  says  dog- 
matically that  '  what  he  consumed  was  regarded 
as  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Attis,  which  he  absorbed 
in  order  to  deify  his  mortal  body'  (Gesc/achte  des 
Untergangs  der  antiken   Welt,  iii.  [Berlin,   1909] 
l'>8)      Hepding  falls  back  on  the  theory  of  Robert- 
son  Smith   that  the   solemn   act   of    eating  and 
drinking  together  is  the  ceremonial  introduction 
to  personal  relationship  to  the  deity  and  to  the 
common  life  of  the  community  (BS-,  London,  1894, 
p  265).     Yet  Hepding  adds  that,  while  in  the  mys- 
teries the  idea  of  admission  to  a  brotherhood  is 
not  ignored,  '  the   personal  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  deity  was  emphasized    (Attis,  p.  188). 
Cumont  takes  a  similar  view   of  the  sacrament 
(Oriental  Religions,  p.  69).     But  the  evidence  cited 
for  the  belief  of  the  Attis  worshipper  in  a  real 
presence  of    the  deity  in,   with,   and  under  the 
elements  is  not  wholly  assuring.     W  e  do  not  know 
from  any  trustworthy  source  what  conception  he 
had  of  the  elements,  as  consecrated,  though  the 
chances  are  that  it  was  decidedly  realistic.     Ihe 
position  of  the  sacrament  in  the  initiation  is  also 
unknown.     It  probably  followed  the  fast,  and,  as 
Bruckner  suggests,  was  the  first  step  in  the  cere- 
monies.    The  final  ceremony  was  the  resurrection 
of  Attis.     When  the  rites  had  reached  their  most 
impressive  stage,  amid  the  gloom  and  the  singing 
of  mournful  hymns,  a  bright  light  suddenly  irradi- 
ated the  atmosphere ;  the  tomb  was  opened,  and 
the  god  arose.     The  priest  whispered  to  theinitiates, 
'  Be  of  good  cheer,  oh  mystics,  the  god  is  saved  ; 
for  there  shall  be  salvation  to  you  from  your  tna Is 
(Firmicus,   de    Err.   Prof.    Belig.    xxu.    1).     Ihe 
words  are  significant,  for  they  reveal  the  aim  of  the 
mysteries  of  Attis-escape  from  perdition  and  the 
assurance  of  a  bright  immortality.     Thenceforth, 
not  throuMi  the  sacrament,  but  through  the  resur- 
rection of  "Attis  and  his  share  in  it,  the  initiate  was 
a  mystic  of  Attis.  .  ■   ■■         xu 

The  taurobolium  (less  frequently  cnobohmn,  the 
ofierincr  of  the  ram)  became  a  part  of  the  rites  of 
the  cnft  after  the  middle  of  the  1st  century      The 
mystic,  swathed  in  linen  as  if  prepared  for  burial, 
descended,  while  the  spectators  sang  dirges,  into  a 
pit  which  was  covered  with  lattice-work.    The  blood 
of  the  slaughtered  animal  streamed  through  the 
openings  in  "the  platform  on  the  mystic  belo\v,  who 
ea.'erly  caught  it,  bathing  himself  with  it  and 
drmkinc  it.     When  he  ascended,  red  and  dripping, 
from  the  pit,  he  was  regarded  as   born  again  to 
eternal  life,  and  was  received  by  his  associates  with 
divine  honours  (Prudentius,  Penstephanon,  x.  1048). 
The  idea  of  his  re-birth  was  further  emphasized  by 
the  nourishment  of  milk  which  was  given  him,  as 
thout'h  he  were  a  new-born  babe.     The  te«roW««« 
was  not  always  regarded  as  lasting  in  its  efl-ects, 
but  might  be  repeated  by  the  individual  after  the 
lapse  o!  twenty  years  in  order  to  re-invigorate  his 
spiritual  life.     In  this  respect  it  dittered  wholly  from 
the  Christian  baptism   by  water,  which  was  per- 
raanent  and  repeated  only  conditionally.     The  in- 
fluence  ot  the  taurobolium  on  the  formation  of  the 
sacramental  doctrine  of  the  Church  could  have  been 
only  very  slight.     It  is  more  likely  that  the  Chris- 
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tiaii  idea  of  cleansing  and  purification  '  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb'  (Kev  7'^)  intluenced  the  taurobulium. 
The  source  of  the  rite  and  even  of  its  name  is  con- 
jectural. It  is  not  strictly  Phrygian  ;  it  nuiy  be 
traced  to  the  peoples  of  Syria,  and  even  further  to 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Cuniont  has  changed  his 
mind  more  than  once  concerning  its  origin,  and  his 
various  conclusions  are  subjected  by  Toutain  to 
sceptical  criticism  (Cumont,  Orie.ntiil  liilujions,  p. 
66  tr.  ;  Toutain,  Lcs  Cultes pn'icns,  ii.  SGtl'.j. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  cent, 
that  the  cult  of  Attisand  Cybele  began  to  command 
an  extensive  attention  and  interest  in  the  Western 
world.  In  the  time  of  Irenoeus  it  was  already 
present  in  Lj-ons,  which  became  the  centre  of  its 
extension  in  this  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Tou- 
tain, Lcs  Cultes  paiens,  ii.  112-114).  It  had  been 
brought  thither  by  a  few  of  its  devotees,  whose 
missionary  zeal  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 
success  of  the  Church  in  her  missionary  enterprise. 
Two  factors  greatly  aided  the  spread  of  the  cult. 
One  was  the  taurobolium  already  mentioned.  Its 
assurance  of  spiritual  purification  and  immortality 
gave  it  an  inestimable  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
verts. To  have  ex|ierienced  the  taurobolium  was 
to  be  free  of  sin  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
aud  to  possess,  with  this  cleansing,  the  grant  of  a 
happy  life  hereafter.  The  other  factor  was  the 
agrarian  character  of  the  cult.  What  promises  to 
men  an  abundance  of  food  is  also  dear  to  them. 
Consequently,  the  processions  aro)ind  the  sown 
fields  with  the  image  of  Cybele  borne  aloft,  the 
accompanying  songs  and  dances  in  her  honour,  the 
resulting  assurance  of  a  rich  harvest,  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  cult  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
common  people.  Thus  a  joyful  life  here  and  the 
anticipationof  a  joyful  life  hereafter  made  it  a  centre 
of  attraction  wherever  it  went.  By  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  cent,  its  taurobolia,  at  first  private,  had 
become  public,  and  were  ottered  even  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  imperial  family.  By  this  time  the  cult 
had  established  itself  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa. 
Where  its  sanctuary  stood  in  Rome,  the  original 
centre  of  its  propagandism,  rises  now  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter. 

(/)  The  mysteries  of  Persia. — Mithras  was  the 
centre  of  devotion  and  worship  in  the  Persian  cult. 
In  early  Persian  times  he  was  associated  with  the 
highest  god,  Ahura,  and  afterwards  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  liim.  Specifically  he  was  the  god  of  light 
— that  is,  the  light  of  day.  Daily  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  horizon  he  rode  in  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  In  him  the  dawn, 
the  brightness  of  the  noon,  and  the  sunset  glow 
were  embodied.  He  was  also  the  god  of  vegeta- 
tion, not  because  he  possessed  a  chthonic  character, 
but  because  his  warming  light  quickened  the  seed 
and  brought  forth  the  abundant  harvest.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mithras  also  was  remotely  a  chthonic 
deitj',  like  Deraeter  and  Attis.  His  association 
with  the  cave,  his  worship  in  the  underground 
chamber,  and  the  representations  of  vegetable  life 
on  his  monuments,  might  imply  it.  But  as  he  is 
portrayeil  in  Persian  mythology  he  was  a  celestial 
deity  and  is  devoid  of  all  chthonic  features  (J.  Grill, 
Die  persisrhe  Uli/sterienreliqion  im  romischen  licich 
iind  das  Christcntum,  Tubingen,  1903,  p.  28).  The 
life-giving  power  of  Mithras  was  naturally  e.\- 
tended  by  human  reflexion  to  the  moral  sphere. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  inspirer  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  and  bravery  in  his  subjects.  Before 
liim  the  oath  was  taken,  and  he  was  the  avenger 
of  the  violation  of  treaties.  Under  the  Persian 
kings  he  became,  as  their  protector,  the  god  of 
war.  Thus  he  was  a  soldier's  deity,  which,  in 
part,  explains  his  charm  for  Roman  legionaries. 
As  the  deity  to  whom  appeal  was  made  in  battle, 
he  became  also  a  mediator  between  gods  and  men, 


and  ruled  the  realm  intermediate  between  the 
abode  of  Ahura  and  that  of  Ahrinian. 

The  Mithras  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  the 
same  as  tiie  Mithras  of  the  Pi^rsian  kingdom.  In 
the  progress  of  his  worship  from  I'ersia  westward 
his  cult  experienced  numerous  additions  and  modi- 
lications.  It  is  ditlicult  to  mark  the  moment 
when  it  became  a  mystery-religion,  but  the  cull 
was  already  well  advanced,  theologically  and 
sacranientarly,  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  During  its 
.sojourn  in  Babylonia  it  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  Chalda?an  astrology  and  absorbed  much  of  it. 
Consequently,  the  instructions  given  the  candidate, 
probably  in  the  later  stages  of  his  initiation, 
assumed  a  partially  scientific  character.  When 
the  cult  reached  the  Greek-.speaking  peoples,  it 
suH'ered  fresh  modifications,  but  these  did  not 
vitally  afl'ect  it.  While  pliant  under  the  Chaldtean, 
it  was  unyielding  under  the  Greek  infiuenco.  This 
conservatism  distinguishes  it  from  other  cults 
which  were  less  sturdy  in  their  capacity  for  resist- 
ance. The  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  to  assume 
its  greatest  importance,  first  came  into  contact 
with  it  in  their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  especially 
when  Pompey  waged  his  war  with  Rlithradates 
(66  B.C.),  although  a  company  of  Mithraic  wor- 
shippers h.ad  already  appeared  in  Rome.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  chiefly  the  officers,  were  at  once 
drawn  to  this  martial  god,  and,  giving  him  their 
allegiance,  became  his  most  effective  missionaries 
in  the  West.  They  carried  his  cult,  as  they  moved 
from  camp  to  camp,  west  of  the  Black  Sea,  up  the 
Danube,  to  Central  Europe,  and  then  southward. 
However,  only  from  the  time  of  the  Flavian 
emperors  (A.D.  70-96)  can  it  be  said  to  have  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  mean- 
while it  failed  to  entrench  itself  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece.  This  failure  had  a 
serious  effect  on  its  destiny,  for,  when  it  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Christian  faith,  which  hiid  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  culture  of  Greece,  it  found 
itself  labouring  under  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
religion  which  can  interest  the  intellect  to  the 
greatest  degree,  as  well  as  arouse  the  emotions, 
gains  the  day  (A.  Harnack,  Die  Mission  unci 
Ausbreitung  des  Christenttims,  Leipzig,  1902,  p. 
271  ;  but  see  Grill,  Die  persische  Mystericnreligion, 
p.  55  tt'.,  for  additional  reasons).  From  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent,  its  foothold  in  Rome  was  assured. 
There  it  allied  itself  with  the  Attis  cult  and 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  privileges 
granted  this  cult  bj'  the  State.  The  reign  of 
Coramodus  (180-192)  marks  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Mithras.  The  emperor  ottered  himself 
for  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  and  raised  the 
god  to  the  position  of  patron  deity  of  the  imperial 
power  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  his  successor, 
we  find  the  name  of  a  chaplain  of  the  imperial 
court  in  the  service  of  Mithras.  The  inttueiice  of 
the  cult  steadily  grew  in  the  West  during  the 
century,  though  it  secured  but  slight  control  in 
Egypt  and  Spain.  In  A.D.  307  Diocletian  and  his 
associates  dedicated  a  sanctuary  to  Mithras  at 
Carnuntum  on  the  Danube,  and  in  that  dedication 
recognized  him  as  the  'protector  of  the  Empire.' 
Fifty  years  later  Julian  became  sole  emperor  of 
Rome  (361-363) ;  and,  although  educated  a  Chris- 
tian, immediately  announced  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Mithras.  The  cult  was  introduced 
into  Constantinople ;  but  its  ascendancy  lasted 
only  a  brief  time.  It  quickly  lost  it,  and,  on  the 
ascent  of  Theodosius  to  undisputed  power  (a.d. 
394),  it  led  a  precarious  existence  until  it  vanished 
in  its  last  place  of  refuge  in  Cappadocia  aud  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  cult  always  conducted  its  worship  in  a  cave, 
or,  if  a  natural  cave  were  not  available,  in  a 
subterranean  chamber.     The  underground  temjile 
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was  rectangular  in  form,  and  provided  with  rows  of 
seats  for  the  acconiniodation  of  the  worshippers.  It 
bore  the  name  of  Mitlinenni,  and  could  not  have 
held  more  than  lOU  persons.  Consequent!}',  each 
eongre^'ation  was  small,  but  the  limited  number 
of  'brethren'  was  an  advantage,  for  it  brought 
the  individual  members  into  the  closest  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathy  with  each  other.  Eacli  con- 
gregation was  well  organized.  It  had  its  snininus 
pontifex,  or  high  prie.st,  who  had  charge  of  the 
initiates,  and,  according  to  TertuUian,  could  marry 
but  once.  He  superintended  either  in  person  or 
by  delegated  authority  the  numerous  sacrihces, 
and  kept  the  fire  on  the  altar  always  burning. 
He  directed  the  worship  of  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  to  each  of  which  a  special  day  was  devoted. 
Parallel  with  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  there 
was  also  a  system  of  duties  assigned  to  elected 
officers  of  the  corporation,  which  had  the  legalized 
right  to  hold  property.  A  college  of  decurii 
governed  it ;  besides  these  there  were  curators, 
who  had  charge  of  the  financial  ati'airs  of  the  cult ; 
advocates  (defensores),  who  defended  its  interests 
in  courts  of  law  ;  patrons,  whose  private  means 
helped  to  defray  exceptional  expenses.  Thus  its 
official  ordering  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  cult  of  Isis  {EBE  vii.  436).  Unlike  the  cult  of 
Demeter,  its  polity  seems  to  have  been  congrega- 
tional, each  community  of  worshippers  being  in- 
dependent of  every  other. 

The  candidates  for  initiation  passed  through 
seven  stages  or  grades,  each  possessing  its  own 
mask  and  robe,  which  the  candidate  wore  on  the  com- 
pletion of  its  rites.  These  seven  stages  answered 
to  the  spheres  of  the  seven  planets,  ■which  the  soul 
of  the  devotee  was  supposed  to  traverse  after  it 
was  liberated  from  the  body.  It  was  thus  fitted 
to  enter  and  leave  in  safety  each  sphere,  for  it 
was  no  longer  a  stranger  to  it,  and  knew  how  to 
answer  the  challenge  of  the  guardian  of  it.  At 
each  grade  the  candidate  received  a  special  name, 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  grade — raven, 
occult  or  veiled,  soldier,  lion,  Persian,  sun's 
messenger,  and  father.  This  is  now  the  accepted 
list,  though  the  names  are  variously  recorded  by 
different  early  writers  (Porphyry,  de  Abstinentia, 
iv.  16;  Jerome,  Ep.  107).  But  the  bearer  of  the 
last  of  them,  '  father,'  held  a  pre-eminent  place  in 
the  mysteries ;  in  fact,  all  the  priests  of  the  cult 
were  called  '  fathers,'  as  in  the  Attis  cult.  The 
high  priest  himself  received  the  name  of  '  father  of 
fathers.'  The  holders  of  the  first  three  grades 
were  regarded  as  servants.  But  when  they  had 
passed  through  the  grade  of  'lion,'  which  is  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  they 
entered  the  rank  of  companions  or  'participants.' 
During  the  initiation  a  system  of  tests  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  candidate  in  order  to  prove  his 
capacity  for  endurance.  Vows  of  .strict  silence 
concerning  the  things  revealed  to  him  were  re- 
quired. Baptisms  for  cleansing  appear  in  the 
various  rites ;  and  there  are  indications  of  the 
practice  of  a  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  We 
learn  from  TertuUian  that  the  brow  of  the  '  soldier' 
was  marked  with  a  sign :  '  Mithras  set  his  mark 
on  the  forehead  of  his  soldiers'  [de  Prcescr.  40).. 
A  communion  which  Cumont  describes  (Texfes  et 
Monuments,  Brussels,  1896-99,  i.  320,  tr.  T.  J. 
McCormack,  Chicago,  1903,  p.  158)  figured  among 
the  rites.  It  belonged  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  initiation,  and  its  elements  were  bread  and 
water,  though  some  (Cumont  and  Grill)  believe 
that  the  water  was  mixed  with  wine,  of  which 
there  is  no  convincing  proof.  Doubtless  the  com- 
munion was  an  imitation  of  the  triumphant 
banquet,  which  Mithras,  just  before  his  glorious 
ascension,  enjoyed  with  the  sun-god.  It  was  prob- 
ably regarded   by  the  communicant  as  magically 


imparting  to  himself  the  vigour  of  health,  increased 
prosperity,  illumination  of  mind,  power  to  cope 
successfully  with  evil  spirits,  and  finally  a  blessed 
immortality.  De  Jong  ajipcars  to  regard  the  com- 
munion as  the  culuiinaliim  of  the  initiation. 
Others  view  the  taurubuiiuiii,  which  was  a  rite  in 
the  Persian  cult  also,  as  the  culmination,  when 
the  candidate  emerged  from  his  rejuilsive  bath  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  people  as  one  who  had 
become  identilied  with  the  god.  Of  the  two 
opinions  the  latter  may  be  viewed  as  the  more 
correct. 

The  relation  of  the  Persian  to  the  Egyptian 
cult  was  close.  There  were  Mithras-fathers  who 
at  the  same  time  were  priests  of  Serapis  and  Isis. 
It  is  significant  that  the  priest  who  conducted 
Apuleius  through  the  mysteries  of  Isis  bore  the 
name  of  Mithras.  The  idea  of  the  service  of  the 
god  as  a  lifelong  warfare  was  common  to  both ; 
and  the  moral  requirements  received  in  them 
stronger  emphasis  than  in  the  other  mystery- 
religions.  Further,  the  followers  of  Mithras,  inas- 
much as  women  with  few  exceptions  were  excluded 
from  their  cult,  sought  and  received  the  admission 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  into  the  Isis  cult, 
where  they  were  sometimes  advanced  to  high 
official  position.  The  relations  of  the  Mithraic 
cult  to  the  Attis  mysteries  were  hardly  less  cordial. 
The  Mithrreum  in  Rome  adjoined  the  temple  of 
the  Phrj'gian  mother,  and  the  possession  of  the 
taurobolium  by  both  formed  a  bond  of  sympathy. 
The  attitude  of  Mithraism  to  the  growing  Christian 
Church  also  was  kindly  until  the  rivalry  between 
them  became  intense,  when  goodwill  gave  way  to 
animosity,  and  the  Mithraic  priesthood  early  in 
the  4th  cent,  inaugurated  through  the  emperor  a 
determined  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  rivalry  was  deep- 
ened by  the  similarity  between  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  two  religions.  The  similarity  is 
striking.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church — Justin  and 
TertuUian,  for  example — were  impressed  by  the 
likeness,  and  attributed  it  to  the  effort  of  Satan 
to  imitate  the  Christian  teachings  and  rites.  Each 
religion  had  a  revelation,  a  mediator,  who  was 
both  creator  and  redeemer  ;  the  story  of  his  birth 
into  the  world,  of  his  adoration  by  shepherds ;  an 
atoning  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men,  a  last 
supper,  and  an  ascent  into  heaven  ;  a  baptism,  a 
communion,  a  confirmation,  a  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  in  a  final  judgment,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  in  the  end  of  the  world  by  fire, 
in  a  heaven  for  saints  and  in  a  hell  for  the  reprobate. 
This  parallelism  of  teachings  and  practices  has  sug- 
gested to  some  students  a  borrowing  on  the  part 
of  Christianity  from  Mithraism,  or  the  absorption 
of  Mithraism  into  it.  But  with  the  similarities 
there  are  equally  impressive  difl'erences.  Mithra- 
ism presents  a  pantheon,  a  personification  of  ab- 
stractions and  forces ;  Christianity,  the  one  living 
God  who  is  Spirit  and  Holy  Love ;  the  one  an 
eternal  dualism  of  good  and  evil,  the  other  a  crea- 
tion suljject  to  the  will  of  an  unrivalled  Creator  ; 
the  one  the  controlling  and  inexorable  power  of 
fate,  the  other  the  government  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficent Providence  ;  the  one  a  mythological  saviour, 
the  other  a  historic  person,  who  lived  a  real  yet 
sinless  life  and  died  a  heroic  death  to  rescue  the 
world  from  sin.  Mithraism  saved  exclusively  by 
sacramentalism,  Christianity  by  faith  with  sacra- 
mentalism  subordinate  to  it.  These  distinctions 
colour  the  two  religions  through  and  through,  im- 
parting their  distinctiveness  to  the  minor  features 
which  help  to  characterize  them.  Further  than 
this,  Mithraism  was  established  in  the  Western 
world  only  after  the  Christian  doctrines  had  been 
wrought  out  in  the  Church.  Christianity  becomes 
more  wonderful  in  our  eyes  if  it  could  have  ab- 
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Borlietl  a  religion  so  disparate  from  itself  and  so 
powerful  witliout  becoming  itself  radieiillj'  altected 
by  the  act.  De  Jong  is  (|uite  riglit  in  rejecting 
utterly  the  plea  tlwit  Cliristianity  borrowed  any  of 
its  tenets  from  the  Mithraic  cult  {Das  antike  Mt/s- 
terienive-icn,  \>.  60). 

It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  that  this 
mystery-religion  began  to  assume  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  Empire,  but  it  always  remained  local  in 
its  inrtuenee.  It  was  a  .soldier's  religion,  and  natu- 
rally followed  the  Koman  army  from  encampment 
to  encampment.  One  can  trace  the  movements  of 
the  army  on  the  soil  of  Europe  by  the  surviving 
Mithraic  monuments.  Outside  of  the  army  posts 
it  got  a  footing  along  the  great  routes  of  travel, 
frequented  hy  the  Oriental,  who  would  naturally 
carry  his  religion  with  him.  As  a  military  religion 
it  was  confined  socially  to  a  limited  fiocial  life — 
from  the  officers  of  legions,  governors  of  provinces, 
to  their  captives  and  slaves.  Under  such  con- 
ditions extensive  territories  would  lie  beyond  its 
influence  (Toutain,  Les  Cultes  pniens,  ii.  150-159). 
And  from  these  territories,  which  were  not  domin- 
ated by  Mithraism,  the  religion  of  Christ  drew  in 
great  measure  its  converts.  Throughout  its  career, 
therefore,  the  Persian  cult  could  have  had  but  slight 
direct  influence  on  the  Christian  faith. 

ig)  The  Orphic  imj.slcries. — Orphisni  is  the  specu- 
lative element  in  the  Tliracian  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Tlie  oldest  witness  to  Orphism  is  Herodotus  (ii.  81 ), 
who  emphasizes  the  agreement  of  some  Bacchic 
and  Orphic  customs  with  the  Egyptian  (Kohde, 
Psyche,  ii.  103).  Orpheus  was  its  founder,  and 
from  him  it  received  its  name.  There  are  two 
main  conceptions  of  him,  the  one  laying  the  stress 
on  his  humanity,  the  other  on  his  divinity.  The 
first  presents  him  as  a  historic  figure,  an  immigrant 
from  the  South,  perhaps  Crete,  into  Thrace  and 
Thessaly  (Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  p.  45611'.). 
The  second  presents  him  as  a  god,  either  chthonic 
or  celestial.  His  assumed  chthonic  character  is 
based  on  the  derivation  of  his  name  from  Sp^ri;,  the 
darkness  of  the  nether  world.  If  he  was  a  god, 
he  was  originally  identified  with  Dionysus.  Seeck 
believes  that  the  two  were  nearly  related  forms  of 
the  sun-god,  wliose  cult  was  strongly  influenced 
by  that  of  Sabazius,  who  was  Thracian  as  well 
as  Phrygian,  an  unmistakable  chthonic  deity,  his 
symbol  being  the  serpent.  But  the  problem  of  the 
original  inter- relationship  of  Orpheus  and  Dionysus 
remains  still  unsolved.  Miss  Harrison  confesses 
that  '  mythology  has  left  us  no  tangle  more  intri- 
cate and  assuredly  no  problem  half  so  interesting 
as  the  relation  between  the  ritual  and  mythology 
of  Orpheus  and  Dionysos '  (Prolegomena,  p.  455). 
Orpheus,  however,  failed  to  keep  the  position 
which  his  supposed  identification  with  Dionysus 
gave  him  ;  for  later  he  appears  merely  as  a  priest 
of  Dionysus  and  a  promoter  of  the  DionJ'siac 
mysteries.  In  spite  of  his  close  relationship  to 
him  there  are  distinctions  which  separate  them  and 
give  to  Orpheus  an  individuality  of  his  own.  Two 
distinguishing  features  charactei'ize  the  cult,  which 
often  bears  his  name  rather  than  that  of  Dionysus. 
The  first  was  its  capacity  to  embody  the  finer  as- 
pirations of  the  soul  in  fitting  melody.  This  cap- 
acity was  presumably  due  to  Orpheus,  whose  soft 
and  gentle  music,  varied  in  its  expression,  could 
easily  be  contrasted  with  the  uniformly  wild  and 
strident  strains,  more  customary  among  his  actual 
or  adopted  countrymen.  The  second  feature  was 
its  possession  of  an  abundant  sacred  literature, 
such  as  was  wanting  in  the  other  mystery -religions, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Isis.  In 
its  form  it  was  poetical,  and  continued  to  increase 
in  volume  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  4tli  cent. 
A.D.  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  pp.  341-347).  In 
character  it  was  dogmatic,  presenting  authorita- 


tively its  peculiar  view  of  the  world  and  of  man. 
Time  was  the  original  generative  power.  Thence 
came  .'Ether  or  the  heavenly  world,  and  Chaos,  the 
mighty  void  (ireXio/iiov  x^'Mi).  Time  ])roduced  a 
silver  egg  which  -Ether  fructified  and  over  w  Inch 
Chaos  brooded.  I'rom  the  ei'g  Phanes,  the  my.stic 
principle  of  the  world,  was  born.  The  new  deity 
was  two-fold  in  gender,  male  and  fenuile  at  once, 
and  from  its  co-ordinated  activities  a  universe 
emerged,  wliich  it  reduced  to  harmonious  arrange- 
menti.  Then  follows  a  succession  of  deities,  among 
wbicli  are  the  Titans,  and  the  solo  ruler,  Kronos, 
who  swallows  his  own  cliildren  aiul  is  finally  con- 
quered and  supplanted  by  Zeus.  Each  succession 
of  rulers  introduces  a  new  ordering  of  the  worlds 
a  new  epoch.  At  the  end  of  the  succession  Dio- 
nysus appears,  with  the  added  name  of  Zagreus, 
possibly  a  chthonic  deity.  While  he  was  still  a 
child  his  father,  Zeus,  entrusted  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  evil  Titans,  the  enemies 
of  Zeus,  approached  him  in  disgviise  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  jealous  Hera,  and  gained  his  good- 
will by  gifts.  While  he  was  intent  on  one  of  the 
gifts  they  fell  upon  him,  but  Zagreus  escaped  from 
them  by  repeated  transformations  of  himself.  At 
last  they  caught  him  when  he  was  in  the  form  of 
a  bull  and  tore  him  into  pieces,  all  of  which  except 
the  heart  they  swallowed.  Zeus,  hearing  of  his 
death,  avenged  it  by  smiting  the  Titans  with  a 
thunder-bolt,  and  out  of  their  ashes  the  race  of  man 
arose,  possessing  according  to  its  origin  good 
qualities  (dionysiac)  and  evil  qualities  (titanic). 
The  legend  which  recounts  the  restoration  of 
Dionysus  to  his  former  life  and  glory  is  varied. 
But  he,  as  restored,  introduced  a  new  era  in  which 
mankind  is  now  living.  The  story,  thus  briefiy 
recounted,  is  very  old.  Onomacritus  of  Athens 
(53U-485  B.C.)  evidently  had  it  under  his  hands. 
The  Orphic  theology  begins  with  it  and  continues 
in  it.  For  man  by  nature  is  dominated  by  an  evil 
principle,  from  which  he  must  seek  to  free  himself. 
It  is  bis  original  sin,  which  holds  him  down  morally, 
and  his  hope  of  victory  lies  in  Dionysus  Zagreus, 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  has  again 
fallen.  But  in  the  effort  to  attain  victory  certain 
ritualistic  practices  are  enjoined,  such  as  abstin- 
ence from  certain  foods,  meat,  eggs,  and  beans, 
and  wearing  of  white  garments,  and  the  oflering 
of  unbloody  sacrifices. 

The  Orphic  theology  dealt  with  the  soul  not 
merely  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  but  with  its  fate 
in  the  future  world.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Orphic 
doctrine  of  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead  was  the  re- 
verse of  the  dreary  conception  which,  ap|)lied  to 
all  but  a  few  persons,  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  On  the  other  hand,  its  doctrine  of  final  re- 
tribution was  almost  as  sombre  as  that  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  The  idea  of  transmigration  formed  the 
central  point  of  its  view  of  the  future.  This  idea, 
with  others,  seems  to  point  to  a  close  connexion  at 
some  early  period  between  the  cult  and  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  and  to  sustain  the  theory  that  Orphism 
was  derived  mainly  from  Egypt.  But  the  con- 
nexion of  Orphism  with  Thracian  beliefs  and  trends 
is  too  deep-seated  and  unmistakable  to  give  room 
to  this  theory.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
which  we  find  alike  in  India  and  Egypt,  must  have 
been  an  extensive  belief  in  remote  times.  No  one 
knows  whence  it  came,  and  it  is  likely  to  have  been 
as  native  to  Thrace  and  Thessaly  or  to  lower  Italy, 
where  the  cult  early  made  its  home,  as  to  India  or 
to  Egypt.  At  a  primitive  period  it  made  its  way, 
as  a  religious  conviction,  into  Orphic  teaching,  and 
so  came,  not  from  the  philosophers  to  the  priests, 
but  rather  from  the  priests  to  the  philosophers  (R. 
Falke,  'Die  Seelenwanderung,'  in  Biblische  Zeit- 
und  Streitfragen,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  5). 

About  the  year  600  B.C.   the  Orphic  influence 
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be-ian  its  march  soutlnvaid  tlirou<;li  Greece,  inau<;u- 
rating  one  of  the  greatest  conversions  the  world 
lias  experienceil.  ft  enihoilieJ  itself  in  the  form 
of  the  Uionysiae  religion,  and  reinforced  the  waning 
worship  of  Dionysus  which  had  estaljlished  itself 
in  Greece  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer.  But  its 
advent  was  not  graciouslj'  received  (Plato,  licp. 
364  E).  Nevertheless,  its  missionary  sjiirit  was 
ardent  and  persistent.  It  not  only  continued  to 
found  its  own  sanctuaries,  but  is  supjjosed  to  have 
exercised  a  profound  moulding  power  over  other 
cults.  Thus  far  the  precise  degree  of  its  influence 
on  them  has  not  been  determined.  Much  discus- 
sion has  been  centred  on  its  influence  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  in  particular.  But  the  ver- 
dicts of  individual  judges  ditt'er  widely.  Miss 
Harrison  (Prolegomena,  p.  540  f.),  Seeck  (Gesch. 
iii.  19),  and  B.  I.  Wheeler  {Dionysos  and  Im- 
mortality, Boston,  1899,  p.  35)  give  it  great  weight ; 
while  Rohde  (Psyche,  i.  285),  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished authorities,  gives  it  no  weight  at  all. 
De  Jong  (Das  antike  Mystcrienwesen,  p.  28)  justly 
feels  that  the  utter  denial  of  it  would  be  rash. 
But  its  influence  in  other  directions  is  undoubted. 
If  it  failed  to  touch  the  Eleusinian  cult,  it  cer- 
tainly helped  to  mould  the  thought  of  Pindar 
and  Plato  ;  it  evidently  contributed  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  (Rohde,  Psyche,  ii.  109)  ;  and 
its  teachings  were  prized  by  the  Stoics,  the  neo- 
Platonists,  and  the  Gnostic  sects.  Its  influence  on 
the  Scriptures  of  the  NT  is  quite  problematical. 
The  witness  for  the  origin  in  Orphism  of  the  custom, 
mentioned  in  1  Co  15-",  is  too  late  to  be  important ; 
and  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into  Hades 
bears  no  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Christ's 
descent  into  hell.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  passages  Mt  11"  17"  16",  Jn  9--'  imply 
the  Orphic  view  of  the  hereafter.  Its  degree  of 
influence  on  the  Christianity  of  later  times  is  too 
elusive  to  be  estimated.  The  painters  of  the 
Catacombs  seem  to  have  used  Orpheus,  '  charming 
the  wild  beasts,'  as  a  symbol  of  Christ.  But  when 
one  recalls  the  pantheistic  trend  of  the  Orphic  con- 
ception of  God,  and  the  superficial  character  of  its 
idea  of  redemption,  one  becomes  sensible  of  the 
radical  distinctions  separating  the  Orphic  and  the 
Christian  theologies. 

On  the  whole,  the  mystery-religions  exercised  but 
a  slight  influence  on  the  oldest  Christianity  (Clemen, 
Der  Eirtfluss  der  Mysterienreligionen,  p.  81).  And 
when,  after  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  exert  it  with  any  degree  of 
potency,  the  Church  had  already  substantially 
formed  her  doctrines.  Similarities  of  terms  used 
by  both  can  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  both 
drew  their  expressions  from  a  common  stock  of 
language,  which  the  religious  aspirations  of  the 
past  had  formed.  St.  Paul  would  naturally  use 
the  ordinary  religious  speech  of  his  day,  but  the 
ideas  expressed  in  it  by  him  were  not  the  ideas  of 
the  mystery-religions.  They  bore  another  character 
and  breathed  a  ditterent  spirit.  In  its  early  cere- 
monies and  customs  Christianity  ga,ve  no  indication 
that  it  was  a  mystery-religion.  Its  Scriptures,  its 
doctrines,  even  its  sacraments,  were  open  to  the 
gaze  of  all.  It  was  not  until  the  4th  cent,  that  the 
secrecy  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  mystery- 
religions  made  itself  conspicuous  and  began  to  be 
strictly  enjoined  on  the  communicant.  But  even 
then  the  substantial  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
formed  centuries  before  this,  kept  it  steadj^  under 
pagan  accumulations,  and  enabled  it  in  the  course 
of  years  to  throw  off  more  or  less  of  this  accre- 
tion. For  example,  the  secrecy,  the  arcani  dis- 
ciplhia,  attached  to  its  rites  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  fell  away  and  disappeared  not  long 
after  his  death.  Christianity  can  hardly  be  called 
a  mystery-religion  even  of  a  higher  order,  and  they 


who  thus  designate  it  have  deceived  themselves 
concerning  the  actual  potency  of  the  mystery- 
religions  over  it,  or  have  forgotten  the  steady 
dominance  and  persistence  of  an  inherited  nature. 

LlTEBATURB.— L.  R.  Famell,  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States, 
5  vols.,  Oxford,  :S96-1909,  iii.  and  v.  ;  F.  Cumont,  The  Orirnlat 
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The  Iteliijiuvs  Experience  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1911 ;  H.  A.  A. 
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MYSTICISM.— There  are  definitions  of  mystici.sra 
which  place  the  subject  outside  the  limits  of  this 
work.  Harnack  says :  '  Mysticism  is  Catholic 
piety  in  general,  so  far  as  this  piety  is  not  merely 
ecclesiastical  obedience,  that  is,  _/?(/e.?im/)&i<a.  .  .  . 
If  Protestantism  is  not  at  some  time  yet,  so  far 
as  it  means  anything  at  all,  to  become  entirely 
Mystical,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  make  Mys- 
ticism Protestant  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
history  and  Catholicism  '  (History  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1894-99,  vi.  98  il'.).  E.  Lehmann  asserts 
that '  the  aim  of  mysticism  ...  is  and  always  has 
been  quiescence  and  emptiness  of  soul,  darkened 
consciousness,  and  the  suspension  of  natural  under- 
standing. All  this  eventually  ends  in  conventual 
practices  and  the  technics  of  the  confessional' 
(Mysticism  in  Heathendom  and  Christendom, 
London,  1910,  p.  235).  But  Christian  mysticism 
cannot  be  identified  with  either  its  scholastic  or  its 
ecclesiastical  forms ;  even  Lehmann,  in  his  sym- 
pathetic account  of  Santa  Teresa,  '  the  greatest 
saint  of  mysticism,'  significantly  describes  her 
thoughts  as  '  almost  Protestant.  .  .  .  Union  with 
God  did  not  mean  union  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  but 
rather  a  transformation  of  the  soul  through  love, 
leading  up  to  a  condition  of  perfect  acquiescence 
to  the  will  of  God  '  (op.  cit.  p.  234).  Harnack  also 
acknowledges  that  '  that  Mysticism  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  Ijanished  which  at  one  time  is  called 
Quietism,  at  another  time  "Spurious  Mysticism"  ; 
for  the  Church  continually  gives  impulses  towards 
the  origination  of  this  kind  of  Christianity,  and 
can  itself  in  no  way  avoid  training  it,  uj)  to  a 
certain  point'  (op.  cit.  vii.  100).  That  mysticism 
degenerated  into  fanaticism  which  has  no  warrant 
in  apostolic  teaching  is  indisputable  ;  it  is,  for  this 
reason,  essential  that  the  false  mysticism  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  true.  '  It  was  always 
the  Ultra's,  who,  by  making  an  appeal  to  them, 
brought  discredit  upon  the  "Church"  Mystics' 
(Harnack,  op.  cit.  vi.  105 n.). 

Mysticism  and  historical  religion  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  S. 
W.  Fresenius,  having  expounded  Luther's  teach- 
ing in  his  de  Libertate  Christiana,  says :  '  that  is 
historical  religion  as  the  Reformers  understood  it, 
but  it  is  not  Mysticism  '  (Mystik  und  geschichtliche 
Bcligion,  Gottingen,  1912,  p.  94).  There  may, 
however,  be  a  mystical  element  in  Christianity, 
although  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  mystical  basis. 
Christianity  is  a  historical  religion  founded  on 
facts,  apart  from  which  the  experience  of  Christian 
believers  is  inexplicable  ;  that  experience  is  mysti- 
cal in  proportion  as  the  soul  has  direct  personal 
intercourse  with  God  through  Christ.  But  this 
is  not  to  affirm  that  every  Christian  realizes  the 
mystical  implications  of  his  own  experience.    From 
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Apostolic  Christianity  it  is  imi)ossil)le  to  cxchnle 
the  mysticism  which  has  heeii  liclineil  as  '  the  type 
of  reIi<;ion  which  puts  the  empluisis  on  immciliate 
awareness  of  relation  with  God,  on  direct  and  inti- 
mate consciousness  of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  is 
religion  in  its  most  acute,  intense,  and  livin"  stage ' 
(Kufus  Jones,  Studies  in  Mijstical  licligion,  London, 
1909,  p.  XV). 

Tlie  result  of  the  contact  of  Cliristianity  with 
non-Christian  philosophies  was  the  intrusion  of 
non-Christian  elements  into  Christian  mysticism. 
But  its  corruptions  ought  not  to  be  idcntilied  with 
its  essence.  The  mysticism  wliich  Harnack  con- 
demns had  its  origin  in  the  philosophy  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  (4th  cent. ) :  '  Tlie  mystical  and 
jiietistic  devotion  of  to-day,  even  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  draws  its  nourishment  from  writings 
wliose  connection  with  those  of  the  pseudo-Areo- 
pagitic  can  still  be  traced  througli  its  various  in- 
termediate stages'  (op.  cit.  i.  3til).  But  Chiustian 
mysticism  ditlers  essentially  from  the  '  Platonic 
niysteriosophy '  of  Dionysius  with  its  pantheistic 
tendency  and  its  exclusive  insistence  on  tlie  via 
ncgativa  (W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Ulysticism, 
London,  1S99,  p.  105).  The  mystical  element  in 
the  Christian  religion  is  found  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  history.  Divine  revelation  could  not 
possibly  '  leave  untouched  the  mystical  yearnings 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  Not  only  in  John,  but  also  in 
Paul,  there  are  plentiful  traces  of  Mysticism '  (S. 
M.  Deutsch,  '  Theologie,  mystisclie,'  in  PRE'  xix. 
[1907]  635  ;  cf.  ExpT  xix.  [1907-08]  304).  To  some 
of  these  traces  attention  must  now  be  directed  ; 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the 
apostles  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 

1.  Pauline  mysticism.  —  Inge  has  shown  that 
the  mystical  element  in  St.  Paul's  theology  has 
been  under-estimated  ;  that  '  all  the  essentials  of 
mysticism  are  to  be  found  in  his  Epistles,'  and 
that  his  authority  has  been  wrongly  claimed  for 
two  false  and  mischievous  developments  of  mysti- 
cism, namely,  '  contempt  for  the  historical  frame- 
work of  Christianity,' and  '  extreme  disparagement 
of  external  religion — of  forms  and  ceremonies  and 
holy  days  and  the  like'  (op.  cit.  p.  6911'.).  Von 
Hiigel  finds  '  in  St.  Paul  not  only  a  deeply  mystical 
element,  but  mysticism  of  the  noblest,  indeed  the 
most  daringly  speculative,  world-embracing  tyjje ' 
(The  Mystical  Element  of  Beligion,  London,  1908, 
i.  35).  Referring  to  St.  Paul  as  an  ecstatic  mystic, 
this  able  Roman  Catholic  interpreter  of  mysticism 
supplies  a  salutary  test  for  such  experiences : 
'  Visions  and  voices  are  to  be  accepted  by  the 
mind  only  in  proportion  as  they  convey  some 
spiritual  truth  of  importance  to  it  or  to  others, 
and  as  they  actually  help  it  to  become  more 
humble,  true,  and  loving'  (op.  cit.  ii.  47).  Inge 
says :  '  These  recorded  experiences  are  of  great 
psychological  interest ;  but .  .  .  they  do  not  seem  to 
ine  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  Mysticism '  (op.  cit. 
p.  C3f.). 

Tiie  most  important  elements  of  St.  Paul's 
mysticism  are  derived  from  his  experience  of 
fellowship  with  the  living  Christ.  W.  K.  Fleming 
gives  a  useful  summary  of  '  the  special  points  with 
regard  to  wliich  Mysticism  gains  its  inspiration 
and  direction  from  St.  Paul '  (Mysticism  in  Chris- 
tianity, London,  1913,  p.  30 tf.).  The  subject  is 
more  extensively  and  most  luminously  treated  by 
Miss  Underbill  (The  Mystic  Way,  London,  1913, 
ch.  iii. ),  tliough  the  teclinical  phraseology  of  the 
great  mystics  is,  at  times,  too  rigidly  applied  to 
the  Apostle's  spiritual  experiences.  Ilufus  Jones 
holds  that  the  term  '  mystic '  more  properly  be- 
longs to  St.  Paul  than  to  St.  John,  because 
'  Paul's  Christianity  takes  its  rise  in  an  inward 
experience,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  stress 
is  upon  Clirist  inwardly  experienced  and  re-lived  ' 


(op.  cit.  p.  16).  St.  Paul's  explanation  of  his  initi- 
ation into  the  spiritual  life  is:  'It  was  lint  gnud 
pleasure  of  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me'  (Gal  1'"). 
In  his  doctrine  of  mystical  union  with  Christ  he 
gives  pregnant  expression  to  his  own  consciousness 
of  oneness  with  Christ :  *  when  he  came  to  analyze 
his  own  feelings,  and  to  dissect  this  idea  of  uncnets, 
it  was  natural  to  him  to  see  in  it  certain  stages, 
corresponding  to  those  great  acts  of  Christ,  to  see 
in  it  something  corresponding  to  death,  something 
corresponding  to  burial  .  .  .,  and  something  corre- 
sponding to  resurrection  '  (Sanday-Hcadlam,  ICC, 
'  Komans  '»,  1902,  p.  162,  note  on  Ko  6'"").  Appeal- 
ing from  Kant  and  Ritschl  and  Herrmann  to  Luther 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  vnio  mystica,  Soderldom 
argues  that  '  the  mystical  union  ...  is  a  genuine 
constituent  of  evangelical  Christianity,  inasmuch 
as  its  mysticism  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
essentials  of  every  Christian  life,  that  is  to  sa3', 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  with  justification ' 
(Religion  unci  Gcistcskultur,  vi.  [1912]  298  11.;  cf. 
ExpT  xxiv.  [1912-13]  117).  Another  truth  which 
St.  Paul  put  in  the  forefront  of  his  teaching  finds  its 
highest  expression  in  his  great  hymn  in  i)raise  of 
Love(l  Co  13),  for  therein  he  'declares  the  con- 
ditions, and  sets  the  standard,  to  which  the  whole 
of  Christian  mysticism  has  since  striven  to  con- 
form' (Underbill,  op.  cit.  p.  205).  Finally,  as 
Moberly  has  impressively  said,  'the  re.al  truth  of 
Christian  Mysticism  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine,  or 
rather  the  experience,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Mysti- 
cism is  '  the  realization  of  the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in, 
and  as,  the  climax  of  human  personality'  (Atone- 
ment and  Personality,  London,  1901,  p.  312).  In 
this  doctrine  the  key  to  St.  Paul's  mysticism  is 
found,  for  if  Christ  is  to  dwell  in  our  hearts 
through  faith  we  need  to  pray  that  we  may  be 
'  strengthened  with  power  through  his  Spirit  in 
the  inward  man'  (Eph  3'"). 

2.  Johannine  mysticism. — '  The  greatest  monu- 
ment of  most  genuine  appreciation  of  St.  Paul's 
mysticism  ...  is  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John'  (Deissmann,  St.  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1912,  p.  133).  The  two  apostles  agree  in  giving 
prominence  to  the  mystic  idea  of  the  believer's 
oneness  with  Christ,  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Love, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Source  of  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  God,  the  Giver  and  Sustainer  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  witness  to  the  Divine  son- 
ship  of  believers.  St.  John's  chief  contributions 
to  the  mystical  element  in  religion  are  (1)  that  by 
his  insistence  on  a  historical  revelation  in  time 
'  he  counterpoises  the  strong  mystical  tendency  in 
succeeding  ages  to  regard  the  Gospel  story  as  a 
kind  of  drama,'  as  though  the  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  took  place  within  the  soul  ; 
'  Yet  he  views  what  he  holds  as  historical  under 
so  mystical  an  aspect,  that  it  would  be  right  to 
say  that  for  him  all  life  is  sacramental ;  above  all, 
the  Life  of  lives'  (Fleming,  op.  cit.  p.  38);  (2) 
that,  by  his  use  of  symbols  in  the  expression  of 
mystical  thought,  he  so  treats  the  words  and 
works  of  Christ  as  to  ensure  that  'all  things  in 
the  world  may  remind  us  of  Him  who  made  them, 
and  who  is  theii"  sustaining  life'  (Inge,  op.  cit.  p. 
59). 

3.  Mysticism  of  other  NT  writers. — The  mystical 
element  in  the  remaining  NT  Epistles  is  of  minor 
importance.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  visible 
things  are  regarded  as  symbols  of  invisible  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world  ;  the  mystic  conception  of 
life  as  an  exile  and  a  pilgrimage  also  has  a  place 
(He  U""-  13'»;  cf.  1  P  1"  2").  'St.  Peter,  who 
shares  the  Johannine  conception  as  to  the  "  iiuoi- 
ruptible  seed," echoes  the  thoughtof  both  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  as  to  the  timelessness  of  the  redemp- 
tive process '  (Fleming,  op.  cit.  p.  44). 
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As  regards  the  mystical  element  in  the  writings 
of  apostolic  men  before  the  close  of  the  1st  cent, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  Kufus 
Jones  as  to  the  Church  Fatliers  in  general  apjilies 
especially  to  this  early  period  :  'The  Fathers  were 
not  "mystics"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Their  type  of  religion  was  mainly  objective  and 
historical,  rather  than  subjective  and  inward '  (op. 
cit.  p.  80). 

4.  Christ  'the  true  mystic.'— When  Moberly 
asserts  that  '  it  is  Christ  who  is  the  true  mystic,' 
he  is  referring  to  the  disproportionate  emphasis 
which  mystics  of  various  schools  (ascetic,  contem- 
plative, symbolic,  etc.)  have  laid  upon  their  own 
aspect  of  truth,  and  he  claims  that  '  one  and  all 
the  exaggerations  find  their  full  correction  in  the 
Person  of  the  Incarnate,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  all  the  exaggerations  are  partial  lights  from 
the  full  splendour  of  the  presence  of  His  Spirit, 
which  is  the  ideal  meaning  of  Christian  person- 
ality.' To  those  who  hesitate  to  speak  of  Christ 
as  the  true  mystic,  Moberly  says  :  '  If  the  mode  of 
expression  be  preferred,  it  is  He  who  alone  has 
realized  all  that  mysticism  and  mystics  have 
aimed  at.  .  .  .  In  Him  this  perfect  realization 
evidently  means  a  harmony,  a  sanity,  a  fitly  pro- 
portioned completeness.  ...  In  being  the  ideal  of 
mysticism,  it  is  also  the  ideal  of  general,  and  of 
practical,  and  of  aW,  Christian  experience' (op.  cit. 
p.  314).  When  the  Synoptic  narratives  are  read 
in  this  light,  the  main  elements  of  mysticism  are 
found  therein.  Miss  Underbill  is  more  ambitious, 
and  strives  to  show  that  the  characteristic  experi- 
ences of  great  mystics,  as,  e.g.,  Suso  and  Teresa, 
'  are  found  in  a  heightened  form  in  the  life  of 
their  Master'  (op.  cit.  p.  77).  This  involves  some 
straining  of  the  records  and  the  anachronistic 
application  to  our  Lord's  experiences  of  mediieval 
phraseology.  But  it  remains  true  that  although 
'  the  first  three  Gospels  are  not  written  in  the 
religious  dialect  of  Mysticism,'  yet  in  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  '  the  vision  of 
God  is  promised  .  .  .  only  to  those  who  are  pure 
in  heart,'  the  inwardness  of  the  blessings  of  His 
Kingdom  is  emphasized,  and  He  identifies  Himself 


with  the  least  of  Mis  brethren.  In  the  Synoptists 
is  also  found  '  the  law  of  gain  through  loss,  of  life 
through  death, — which  is  tlie  corner-stone  of  mys- 
tical (and,  many  have  said,  of  Christian)  ethics' 
(Inge,  op.  cit.  p.  44). 

Of  mysticism  which  is  impatient  of  the  historical 
facts  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  has  no  need  of  (^hrist  as  Mediator, 
the  apostolic  writers  know  nothing.  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  mysticism  of  this  type 
(cf.  EjcpT  v.  [1893-94]  401fi'.),  has,  nevertheless, 
said  :  '  We  need  more  mystic  souls  and  mystic 
liours.  But  the  true  mysticism  is  not  raptly  dwell- 
ing in  the  mystery  of  God,  it  is  really  living  on 
His  miracle.  .  .  .  And  the  only  mysticism  with  a 
lease  of  life  is  that  which  surrounds  the  moral 
miracle  which  makes  Christianity  in  the  end 
evangelical  or  nothing.  It  is  the  mysticism  of 
the  cross'  (The  Principle  of  Authority,  London, 
1912,  p.  465).  Christian  mysticism,  as  understood 
by  the  apostles,  is  also  the  mysticism  of  the  S])irit. 
'  The  Christianity  which  is  content  to  remain 
"  non-mystical  "  is  impoverished  at  the  very  centre 
of  its  being.  All  Christians  profess  belief  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Had  only  all  Christians  understood, 
and  lived  up  to,  their  belief,  they  would  all  have 
been  mystics'  (Moberly,  op.  cit.  p.  316). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  art., 
see  H.  Hering,  Die  Mii&tik  Litthers  un  Zrtsatmnenhanffe  seiner 
Tkeotogie,  Leipzig.  1879 ;  M.  Reischle,  Kin  Wort  zur  Contro- 
verse  iiber  die  Mystik,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1886 ;  G.  Klepl.  Zur 
Umbildung desretiqiosen Denkens,  Leipzig,  1908:  P.  Menlhorn, 
'Christliche  Mystik,'  in  RGG  iv.  [Tubingen,  1912-13)  600  ff.; 
G.  Lasch,  'Mvetik  und  Protestantismus,*  in  Relitjum  und 
Geisleskultur,  v.  [Gottingen,  1911]  34 ff.;  N.  Soderblom,  Re- 
HrtionsprobteTnet  inom  Katolicism  och  Protestantism,  Stonkholm, 
1910  ;  W.  Herrmann,  The  Cominunion  of  the  Christian  with 
God,  Eng.  tr.2,  London,  1906;  W.  Major  Scott,  Aspects  oj 
Christian  Mysticism,  do.,  1907  ;  J.  M.  Campbell,  Paul  the 
Mystic,  do.,  1007;  E.  C.  Gregory,  An  Introdxictlon  to  Christian 
Mysticism^,  do.,  1908;  H.  B.  Workman,  CArisdVin  TImuiht  to 
the  Reformation,  do.,  1911 ;  W.  T.  Davison,  The  IndtveUing 
Spirit,  do.,  1911 ;  F.  von  Hiigel,  Eternal  Life,  Edinburgh, 
1912  ;  A.  Seth  Pringle-Pattison,  'Mysticism,'  in  EBr'i  xix. 
123 ff.;  O.  C.  Quiclc,  'The  Value  of  Mysticism  in  Religious 
Faith  and  Pracflce,'  in  JThSt  xiii.  [1911-12]  161  ff.,  and  '  Mysti- 
cism :  its  Meaning  and  Danger,'  in  ib.  xiv.  [1912-13]  1  ff.  ; 
H.  Kelly,  The  Meaning  qf  Mj/sticism,  in  ib.  xiiL  481. 
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NAME  (6yo/ui). — '  Naming,'  says  De  Quincy,*  '  is 
not  a  pre-historic,  but  a  pre-mythical,  not  only  a 
pre-mythical,  but  even  a  pre-fabulous  and  a  pre- 
traditional  thesis.'  Indeed  man  must,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  history,  have  been  forced  to  give 
'  names  to  the  things  and  beings  around  him,  and 
even  to  those  which  existed  only  in  his  imagination. 
We  may  suppose,  either  that  sensations  and  actions 
first  received  appellations,  and  then  the  objects 
which  caused  these  were  named  after  them ;  or, 
what  is  far  more  likely,  that  first  of  all  objects  and 
actions  essential  to  life  gradually  acquired  names. 
Such  designations  would  not  be  given  unthinkingly, 
but  rather,  as  onomatopoetic  terms  indicate,  on 
account  of  some  peculiarity  in  that  to  which  the 
name  was  given. 

The  derivations  given  as  those  of  certain  names  in  the  OT,  even 
if  incorrect,  indicate  that  names,  like  nicknames,  were  given  for 
some  reason,  t 

•  A.  H.  Japp,  Life  of  Thomas  De  Quincy,  1890,  p.  363. 
t  A.  Lang,  'The  Origin  of  Totem  Names  and  Beliefs,'  in  FL 
vlii.  [1902]  382  ff. 


1.  Names  of  persons.* — Ethnologists  picture  the 
earliest  men  as  living  together  in  little  herds,  '  co- 
operative groups,'  as  Bagehot  calls  them.t  Such 
a  group  would  acquire  a  name  from  some  object  or 
animal  with  which  it  was  closely  associated.  This 
would,  most  probably,  be  bestowed  on  it  by  a 
neighbouring  group  and  then  be  used  by  the  group 
to  indicate  itself  to  others.  The  animal  or  other 
thing  by  which  it  was  thus  designated  became  its 
totem.  Worshippers  of  a  totem  marked  them- 
selves with  it,  and  by  the  mark  '  men  of  the  same 
stock  recognised  one  another' ;J  hence  the  totem 
mark,  which  was  connected  with  the  habit  of  tatu- 
ing,  became  the  tribal  mark.  The  name  of  an 
individual  seems  originally  to  have  been  his  stock- 
name.  DB"  is  primarily  a  stock-name  rather  than 
that  of  an  individual.§    Hence  arose  such  totem- 

*  Names  of  countries,  places,  nations,  natural  objects,  and 
animals,  civic  names,  and  those  of  persons  mentioned  in  the 
OT  and  in  the  Gospels,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  thisarticle. 

t  W.  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  new  ed.,  n.d.,  p.  213. 

j  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  1008, 
p.  251. 

§  lb.  p.  248. 
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istic  names  as  those  of  animals,  etc.*  In  course 
of  time  these  and  all  other  names  tended  to  lose 
their  iirimitive  si;;nilicance  and  hoeame  mere 
hereditaiy  designations.  iSiu-h  are'AKi''.\ar{Aquila),t 
the  Gra-cized  form  of  the  Latin  mpula,  'eagle'; 
'Aya^os  (Agabus),i  very  probably  a  Or.  form  of 
3jn,  'locust';  Adjuapis  (Damaris),§  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Adfia\is,  '  heifer,'  '  Uamalis,'  indeed, 
being  the  reading  of  one  Latin  MS.  The  Ueb. 
•^s  has  in  Aram,  the  form  n;3»  (Tabitha).  In  the 
LXX  this  is  translated  Aop».ds,||  'gazelle';  while 
'P6S7]  (Rhoda)ir  is  simply  the  word  for  a  rose. 

As  the  toteniistic  tribes  amalgamated,  the  wider 
life  demanded  more  e.xact,  more  personal,  designa- 
tions. Hence  some  peculiarity,  bodily,  intellectual, 
or  moral,  which  was,  or  which  it  was  hoped  would 
be,  exhibited  by  the  individual,  was  assigned  to 
liim  as  a  name.  Thus  from  dMKu,  'defend,'  and 
avrip  we  have  'AX^favopos  (Alexander),**  '  a  defender 
of  men  ' ;  from  the  Latin  ainplius,  '  great  or  noble,' 
we  have  the  Gr.  name 'A/xirXias  {Amplias),tl' or  in 
a  longer  forra'A/iTrXiSrus  (Ampliatus).  Something 
striking  in  the  appearance  is  indicated  by  the  name 
Eira0p(5oiTos  (Epaphroditus),tJ  the  Gr.  word  for 
'  handsome ' ;  from  avSpelos,  '  manly,'  comes' Ai-Sp^as 
(Andrew), §§  as  'PoC^vs  is  just  the  Greek  form  of 
Rafus,||||  'red.'  Some  peculiar  circumstance  attend- 
ing a  child's  birth  may  suggest  a  name,  as  'Aypiinra 
(Agrippa),1I1I  'one  born  feet  first.'  AVhat  names 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  trusted  slave  than 
OvTJo-iMos  (Onesimus),***  the  Greek  adjective  for 
'helpful.'  or  'Oj-ijiriijiopos  (Onesiphorus),t'tt  'the 
profit-bringer  ? '  A  Hebrew  king  bore  the  name 
Dnm,  'comforter,'  which  in  the  LXX  is  Mara^i- 
(Manaen).tJt 

In  the  development  of  religion  man,  having  come 
to  believe  in  spirits  and  raised  some  of  these,  partly 
by  giving  them  names,  into  divinities,  began  to  in- 
corporate in  a  personal  name  that  of  a  deity  ;  and 
thus  we  have  theomorphous  names.  Such  a  practice 
was  almost  inevitable  when  men  began  to  give 
names  to  the  lower  divinities  as  angels,  whose 
n.araesMixa')X(Michael),§§§  and  ra/3pii)X(Gabriel),lllll| 
like  Raphael  and  Uriel,  are  both  compounds  of  Sn. 
As  it  was  believed  that  a  divinity  was  of  necessity 
closely  connected  with  a  person  if  the  name  of  the 
former  was  introduced  into  that  of  the  latter,  the 
custom  was  extended  to  human  beings. 

The  names  of  exalted  personages,  like  kings,  were  often  com- 
pounded of  divine  names.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  Eji.vptian 
kings  have  incorporated  in  them  the  names  of  Ea,  Amon.etcli^i^ 
The  gre.it  majority  of  Mesopotamian  names  contain  the  n-ime 
of  a  god,  the  greater  number  containing  two,  some  three, 
such  elements,  as  Sin-kalama-idi,  meaning  'Sin  knows  every- 
thing.' "•**  Among  the  South  Arabians,  as  among  the  Mina-ans 
and  SabtBans,  a  great  many  of  the  personal  names  are  compounds 
of  iltt,  the  generic  name  for  '  God.'  tttt  A  Min:ean  inscription  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period  gives  us  the  name  Snti  (Zaid-El)  ;  in  1  Mac 
1117  we  have  the  name  Za^5tijA  as  that  of  an  Arabian  chief, 
while  Nabatiean  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  Jesus  have  many  such 
names. tut  'In  pre-lslamitic  inscriptions  of  Arabia,' we  have 
such  names  as  '  Ili-kariba,  "  My  God  hath  blessed  " ' ;  wiiich 
'  served  as  spells  for  the  protection  of  the  child '  who  bore 
them.§§§§    A  great  number  of  personal  names  in  the  OT  are 

*  ERE  i.  497.  t  Ac  18=. 

J  Ezr  ew,  Ac  112s  ;  ExpT  Ix.  [1897-98]  567. 

§  Ac  HM  ;  HDB  i.  645. 

II  Ac  936  ;  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  1901,  p.  189. 

1  Ac  12rJ.  *•  Ac  46,  etc. 

ttRol68.  t{Ph2-.!5. 

S§  Ac  1".  ■  mi  Ro  1613. 

fl!IAo25I».  **•  Philem  10.  tf  t  2  Ti  19  419. 

ttl  Ac  131 ;  Deissmann,  op.  cit.  p.  310. 

§$§  Rev  127  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne  speaks  of  Michael  as  'a  degraded 
(but  an  honourably  degraded)  deity,'  '  a  reflexion,  not  only  of 
Mithra.  but  of  Marduk,"  as  the  repository  of  the  Name  of  God — 
'  one  might  sav  that  he  is  the  Name  of  God  '  (Exp,  7tb  ser.,  i. 
[19061  2;)9  ;  ExpT  xvi.  [1904-05]  147,  193,  2S7). 

II II II  Lklis. 

^HH  A.  Ennan,  Life  in  Ancient  Egyytt.  1894,  p.  56. 

••••  F.  Hommel,  Ancient  Ht'brew  Tradition,  1S97,  pp.  60- 
72  ;  L.  R-  Farnell,  Greece  and  Babi/lon,  1911.  p.  195. 

tttt  Hommel,  p.  SO.  ttl!  Critical  Review,  vii.  (ISO"]  413. 

§§§§  Farnell,  op.  cit.  p.  195. 
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compounded  of  Jahweh,  El,  or  Pnal.  This  custom,  a  Bvirvival 
from  animism,  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  protection  to 
the  Divine  n»nie,  which  might  not  be  uttered  :  the  eiilwiniiig 
of  the  name  of  the  deity  in  the  luunan  name  meant  the  enlisting 
of  the  power  of  the  god  on  behalf  of  the  man.'  In  such  theo- 
morphous names,  the  predicate  is  sometimes  a  verb  and  sorne- 
linies  a  noun  ;  the  subject  may  bo  at  the  beginning  as  [0J7K, 
or  at  the  end  aa  Na^ai-ajjA-t  This  custom  is  closely  akin  to  the 
Hebrew  one  of  'calling  the  nome  over.'  solemnly  invoking  the 
name  of  a  ]icrson.  Divine  or  human,  over  a  person  or  place, 
and  thus  linking  them  in  the  closest  possible  connexion,  t 

The  records  of  the  Apostolic  Church  furnish  us 
with  several  such  names,  as  'AxoWas  (Ananias),§  the 
Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  n.-^jq  ('Jahweh  hath  been 
gracious');  MaT^aTos  (Matthias), ||  an  abbreviation 
of  MaTTaOias,  the  Gr.  form  of  n;nnD  ('gift  of 
Jalnveh  ') ;  ro^aXiiiX  (Ganialiel),1[  the  Heb.  form  of 
which,  Sn'Vp^  means  '  reward  of  tiod."  Bapfd^as 
(Uarnabas),**  formerly  taken  as  the  Greek  form  of 
.ixnp;,  is  in  reality  a  form  of  a  recently  discovered 
Semitic  name,  Bapvejion,  and  is  i3r^3  ('son  of  Nebo'). 
Demetrius  is  another  imstance  of  the  same  thing. tt 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  brand  or  tatu  the  name  of 
the  deity  on  the  person  by  whose  name  he  was 
called.  It  is  po.ssible  tliat  St.  I'anl  was  alluding 
to  some  such  mark  on  himself  when  he  speaks  of 
bearing '  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus, 'JJ 
and  the  custom  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  marking  of  tlie  adherents  of  the  ISeast 
with  his  name  or  the  number  of  his  name,§§  and  the 
marking  of  his  opponents  with  the  seal  of  the 
living  God.llll  In  Greece  we  have  clear  traces,  in 
such  names  as  ApoUodorus,  Zeno,  and  Diogenes,  of 
the  incorporation  of  a  divine  name  in  :i  liuman  one. 

As  the  members  of  communities  increased  and 
nations  grew  larger,  necessity  demanded  that  in- 
dividuals bearing  the  same  name  should  be  ditler- 
entiated  one  from  another.  This  was  done  as  a 
rule  by  making  an  addition  to  the  original  name. 
This  addition  might  be  the  name  of  the  father,  the 
name  of  some  place  with  which  the  individual  was 
specially  connected,  or  another  name  in  some  cases 
in  a  ditterent  language.  All  these  cases  are  dealt 
with  in  the  art.  SURNAME. 

Names,  like  other  words,  were,  in  course  of 
general  use,  subject  to  slight  alterations,  the  most 
important  of  which  may  be  classed  under — 

{a}  Abbreviations  and  diminutive,^. — A  number 
of  these  occur  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  thus 
Apollonius  is  shortened  into  Apollos  (Ac  IS'-^) ; 
Anipliatus  into  Amplias  (Ko  16');  Demetrius  into 
Demas  (Ac  19«,  3  Jn'^,  2  Ti  4'",  etc.);  Epaphro- 
ditus  into  Epajthras  (Ph  2-^  etc.,  Col  4'-,  etc.); 
Hermogenes  (like  Hermagoras  and  Heniiodorus) 
into  Hernias  (Ro  16'*,  2  Tl  l'^  and  the  author  of 
the  Pastor) ;  Lucanus  into  Lucas  (Philem  -■',  etc.) ; 
Lucius  into  Lucullus  (Ac  13',  Ro  16-') ;  Silvanus 
into  Silas  (Ac  15-"-,  etc.,  2  Co  1'",  etc.) ;  01ym)iio- 
dorus  into  Olympas  (Ro  16"') ;  Priscainto  Priscilla 
(Ac  18^,  Ro  16',  etc.);  Parmenides  into  Parnienas 
(Ac  6=);  Tertius  into  Tertullus  (Ac  24=,  Ro  16-'-); 
TheodorusintoTlieudas  (Ac  ,5'") ;  and,  if  Nym|ihas 
be  the  correct  reading  of  Col  4"',  it  is  probably  a 
contraction  of  Nymphodoru-s. 

Nicknames. — Just  as  names  were  originally  given 
on  account  of  some  peculiarity  in  or  about  a  person, 
so  in  later  times  any  such  jieculiarity  was  apt 
through  ridicule  or  contempt  to  result  in  a  nick- 
name. 

An  inscription,  indicating  the  holders  of  seats  in 
the  theatre  of  Miletus,  reads  '  Place  of  the  Jews 
who  are  called  Qeoae^iov.'  The  designation  is  evi- 
dently a  nickname  given  to  the  Jews  on  account 
of  their  religion.     In  the  times  of  the  Dispersion, 

•  Transactions  of  the  Third  International  Concjrrss  .for  the 
llinlorii  of  Religions,  2  vols.,  1908,  i.  2(iG ;  B.  K.  Marctt.  The 
Threshold  of  Religion'^,  1914,  p.  02. 

t  EEi  iii."3279.  :  Jh.  iii.  3266.  5  Ac  61 0'O. 

II  Acl.  11  Ac  6M.  "  Ac  4:«  1 1»>. 

tt  Ac  19M,  3  Jn  U.  Jt  Gal  6".  SS  Rev  IS"  W>. 

nil  Rev  729^141. 
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many  Gentiles  were  attracted  by  the  monotheism 
anil  ima^'eless  worship  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  refused 
to  be  circumcised  or  observe  all  the  cbnimands  of 
the  Law.  Such  individuals,  loosely  attached  to  the 
Jews,  were  niiknaincd  <j}0^oo^evoi  or  <re^6fievoi  rbf 
6e6v.  Similarly  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  nick- 
named '  Cliristianui,  "  Christ's  peo])le,"  a  base- 
Latin  improvisation  by  tlie  peoide  of  Antioch,  who 
were  notorious  in  antiquity  for  impudent  wit.'  * 

2.  Names  of  sects  and  parties.— Somewhat  akin 
to  nicknames  are  such  names  as  Hcrodion,t  evi- 
dently rliat  of  a  freedman  of  one  of  the  Herods. 
These  a^'ain  lead  on  to  names  of  sects  or  parties 
Avhich  are  derived  from  (n)  persons,  e.g.  '  Epicu- 
reans,'t  from  Ej^icurus  tlie  founder  of  the  school ; 
'Nicolaitans,'most  probably  from  a  certain  Nicolas, § 
the  originator  of  the  heresy ;  '  Sadducees,'  from 
Zadok.ll 

(6)  Others  again  are  derived  from  places,  e.g. 
'Nazarenes'lF— a  term  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus  from  a  name  given  to  Him  from  the  town  in 
which  He  had  been  brought  up ;  'Stoics,'**  from 
the  (TToi,  the  painted  porch  in  which  Zeno  the 
founder  taught. 

(c)  Other  such  appellations  are  derived  from  some 
peculiarity;  thus  '  Hellenists 'ft  is  a  name  given  to 
certain  Jews  who  spoke  Greek;  'Libertines' Jt  to 
the  descendants  of  Jews  who  had  been  slaves ; 
'  Pharisees '  g§  from  the  Hebrew  D-f'n?  (Aram.  [•b'"!5, 
Stat,  eniphat.  mis'"!?),  meaning  '  the  separated,' 
those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  all  un- 
cleanness  and  illegality,  and  from  all  unclean 
persons. 

3.  Names  and  titles.— It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  consider  how  an  ordinary 
word  such  as  615X07171-65, ||||  '  blessed,'  almost  becomes, 
if  not  a  name,  a  title ;  nor  how  such  a  word  as 
'  apostle '  acquired  a  restricted  meaning,  and  be- 
came a  title ;  or  again  how  such  a  title  as  '  high 
priest 'HIT  was  bestowed  on  a  single  individual,  as 
our  Lord  ;  nor  yet  how  the  name  of  an  individual, 
as  'Adam,'  ***  was  applied  to  Him  to  bring  out 
some  particular  function  ;  but  we  can  see  the  word 
Xpiffrds  passing  from  a  title  'Jesus  the  Christ'  into 
a  personal  name  'Jesus  Christ.'  ttt  A  religion  in  its 
attempts  to  gain  men  from  another  faith  finds  the 
task  easier  if  it  can  appropriate  and  employ  names 
■which  custom  has  made  familiar  to  them.tjt  The 
religion  of  Jesus,  when  it  entered  the  Koman  world, 
could  not  apply  to  Him  the  names  of  the  pagan 
deities— these  indeed  it  degraded  into  demons — but 
familiar  appellations  could  be  used  to  convey 
kindred  but  higher  truths.  Kvpio!  is  an  Oriental 
term  expressing  absolute  dominion  and  absolute 
submission.  The  LXX  used  it  to  translate  the 
exalted  name  Jahweh.§§§  In  Oriental  cults  it  ex- 
pressed such  an  abject  relation  between  a  wor- 
shipper and  his  deity.  'The  Lord  Serapis'  occurs 
in  papyri  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.||1|||  The  title  came  to 
be  given  to  the  Roman  Emperors.  On  an  ostracon 
dated  A.D.  63  Nero  is  called  '  Lord,'  and  Festus 
referring  to  him  speaks  of  writing  rip  /cupiy. liHII 
An  inscription  at  Phikne  dated  62  B.C.  calls  Ptolemy 
XIII.  '  the  lord  king  god.'  ****  We  can  appreciate 
at  once  the  necessity  and  the  advantage  of  the 
Christians  applying   this  word  to  Jesus,  making 

*  Joa.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2;  Ac  102-22  1316.26. 43. 50  jeH  174.17 
18';  E.  .Schiirer,  //./P  11.  ii.  [18S5)  308,  314;  Deissniann,  Liijht 
from  the  Ancient  East,  1911,  p.  446 ;  UDB  i.  3S4  ;  Ac  1126  ;  T. 
R.  Glover,  The  Cunjiict  of  lieligians  in  the  Barlu  Roman 
Empire,  1909,  p.  151. 

t  Ko  161'.  t  Ac  1718.  §  Rev  2»- 15,  Ac  6'. 

II  Ac  4',  etc. ;  Exp,  Sth  ser.,  vi.  [1913]  168. 

t  Ac  245,  Mt  223.  "Acl7>8.  tt  Ac  61  (920  11209). 
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tft  DCa  ii.  171,  219;  E.r:p,  Sth  ser.,  viii.  [19141  205. 

JJt  L.  R.  Farncll,  The  Emliition  of  Religion,  1905,  p.  32. 

§5}  Deissmann,  Lifihtfrom  the  Anc.  East,  p.  353. 

II II II  lb.  pp.  168,  176.  "I"!!!  n.  p.  353  ;  Ac  2528. 

••*•  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Anc.  East,  p.  356. 


Him  at  once  the  eciual  of  Jahweh,  and  making  His 
position  intelligible  to  the  whole  pagan  world.* 
Hence  they  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  'both  Lord  and 
Christ,'  '  Lord  of  all,'  '  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living,'  '  the  Lord  from  heaven,'  '  our  only 
liege  and  Lord.'t  Hence,  as  the  Egyptians  of  the 
2nu  cent.  A.D.  spoke  of  'the  table  of  the  lord 
Serapis,' St.  Paul  spoke  of  'the  table  of  the  Lord, 'J 
just  as  'Sehaste  day,'  meaning  '  Emperor's  day,'  is 
paralleled  by  '  the  Lord's  day.'  §  It  is  this  conscious- 
ness of  the  spiritual  proprietorship  of  Jesus  that 
makes  ]ilain  tlie  meaning  of  St.  Paul  when  he  says  : 
'  No  one  can  say  Jesus  is  Lord  exccjit  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,' and  'Confess  with  your  mouth  that  Jesus 
is  Lord,  believe  in  your  heart  that  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  you  will  be  saved.'  ||  j3aai\(us 
was  a  popular  title  for  princes  in  the  Hellenistic 
East,  and  was  bestowed  on  the  Emperor.  The  still 
higher  title  paaiXev^  fia(n.'Kii>iv  was  the  lofty  designa- 
tion of  great  monarchs  and  was  given  to  the  gods. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  epoch  it  was 
borne  by  the  monarchs  of  Armenia,  the  Bosporan 
kingdom,  and  Palmyra.  It  was  applied  to  Jahweh. 
This  exalted  name  the  Christians  ascribed  to  Jesus.1I 
The  designation  aotrrip  ('saviour')  was  from  an 
early  period  attached  to  Zeus,  and  in  feminine  form 
to  Kore,  in  her  ease  connoting  salvation  after  death. 
The  Alexandrian  Greeks  used  it  'to  sanctify  the 
divine  man,  God's  representative  on  earth,  the 
living  image  of  God,'  as  the  monarch  was  called.** 
When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  restored  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  307  B.C.,  the  Athenians  decreed  divine 
honours  to  him  under  the  title  'Saviour  God,'  and 
altars  and  priests  were  appointed  to  him.tt  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  called  ffarrip,  Ptolemy  vill.  (113 
B.C.)  called  himself  (ruT-qp.tt  Inscriptions  show  tliat 
on  Julius  CiBsar  and  many  other  Emperors  tlicre 
had  been  bestowed  the  title  '  Saviour  of  the  world.' 
The  word  was  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  yv'iD.  This  title  became  a  designation  of 
Jesus;  He  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  !)§ 
and  the  still  more  universal  title  '  Saviour  of  the 
World,'  very  common' in  inscriptions  for  Hadrian, 
is  also  ascribed  to  Him.|||l  The  title  6eo0  vl6s  was 
a  technical  term  familiar  in  the  Empire  in  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  We  have  it  on  an  inscription  of  Olympia, 
not  later  than  27  B.C.,  and  in  a  Fayyum  inscrip- 
tion dated  A.D.  7.  This  too  the  followers  of  Jesus 
applied  to  Him. HIT  It  is  an  all-important  fact  that 
the  chief  names  given  to  Jesus  'were  precise!}' 
those  accorded  to  the  Emperors  dead  and  living, 
his  titles  the  highest  which  adorned  the  Imperial 
ruler.'***  Other  names  like  Se/SauTos  really  come 
under  the  designation  of  titles,  and  so  too  ApeoT- 
07(77)!,  'the  Areopagite,'  applied  to  Dionysius.+ft 
4.  Names  of  divinities. — In  the  evolution  of 
religion  one  of  the  earliest  and  lowest  stages  is 
that  in  which  the  spirits,  not  having  attained 
sufficient  individuality  to  be  possessed  of  personal 
names,  are  addressed,  as  among  the  Phoenicians, 
by  such  common  terms  as  '  Lord,'  or  '  Chenta- 
mentet,'  as  among  the  Egj'ptians.JJJ    This  stage 
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is  exliibited  in  the  relifiion  of  the  primitive  Aryans, 
and  even  in  the  later  cults  of  tlie  ilinihis,  Persians, 
Thraeians,  Teutons,  Greeks,  Uonians,  anil  Amer- 
inds.* Some  deities  reniaiii  in  tliis  state,  some 
lieconie  departmental  deities,  otiiers  functional 
deitii's  {Hoiii/crtjdtter),  while  others,  who  manifest 
themselves  in  a  plant,  animal,  planet,  or  tree,  arc 
named  after  it.t  In  course  of  time  this  designa- 
tion, the  meaning  having  been  forgotten,  becomes 
a  proper  name  representing  an  individual  deity. 
Gods  with  names  become,  in  this  way,  a  distinct 
class  of  divinities.J  To  a  divinity  with  a  distinct 
name  the  path  of  advancement  is  open.  The 
name  would  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and 
that  itself  would  gradually  determine  status, 
functions,  and  ritual. §  Epithets  apjilied  to  such 
a  deity,  as  '  Adon  '  or  '  Meleeh,'  became  cult  titles 
(though  sometimes  they  developed  into  distinct 
deities).  Further,  such  a  divinity  niiglit  come  to 
exercise  functions  besides  those  to  which  he  owed 
his  origin  and  name,  and  these  outside  the  locality 
in  which  he  had  been  primarily  worshipped,  thus 
attaining  higher  status  and  greater  dignity.il 
Again,  his  name  and  functions  might  make  hini 
so  real  to  his  worshippers  tliat  they  represented 
him  by  a  human  or  semi-human  figure, IT  expressing 
the  jihysical  characteristics,  and  even  the  moral 
qualities,  of  the  deity.**  Such  a  deity  had  the 
chance  of  becoming  a  tribal  god.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tribal  hero  or  medicine  man,  having  the 
initial  advantage  of  a  name,  might  be  deified  and 
become  in  time  the  tribal  god  in  accordance  with 
the  Euhemeristic  theory. fl"  When  a  tribe  with 
such  a  deity  developed  into  or  was  merged  in  a 
nation  the  qualities  and  functions  of  the  tribal 
deity  might  be  taken  over  by  another  deity  (syn- 
cretism), or  the  deity  might  become  one  of  the 
members  of  a  pantheon,  or  even,  like  Zeus,  the 
supreme  national  god.tt  In  all  this  we  see  a  trend 
towards  monotheism  and  the  final  conception  of 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead. §§  Through  some  such 
stages  as  these  Jahweli  had  advanced  till  the 
Hebrews  in  their  conception  of  Him  had  become 
monotheists.il II  In  the  age  of  Jesus  that  name  in 
Greek,  Kvpios  or  simply  Gf6s,  had  come  to  denote 
the  supreme  and  only  God.lIT  It  was  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Jesus  to  fill  these  names 
with  richer,  finer  meaning  by  revealing  new  and 
higher  attributes  of  the  Godhead.i  The  transference 
of  the  name  Kvpios  to  Jesus  marks  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Church  to  a  true  appreciation  of  His 
Divinity  (Ac  V-  "•  '^ ''  in  contrast  with  v.^'). 
While  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  thus  mono- 
theists,  they  still  continued  to  believe  in  a  variety 
of  subordinate  spirits,  some  of  whom  were  but 
nameless,  departmental,  or  functional  deities, 
while  others  had  attained  to  distinct  names,  as 
Satan,  Michael  ( Jude »,  Rev  12'),  Gabriel  (Lk  !'»• "«), 
Raphael  (To  12"),  Uriel  (2  Es  5™).  In  the  Gentile 
world  the  development  had  not  reached  but  only 
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tended  towards  monotheism,  Zeus  (Ac  14"-  ") 
being  reco"nized  only  as  the  king  of  a  countles.s 
crowd  of  deities.  Among  them  there  stood  out 
local  deities  who  had  got  distinct  names,  as 
Artemis  of  Ephesns(iy2*),  Mars  (17'"),  and  Hermes, 
the  messenger  and  speaker  for  the  god8(14'2),  or 
tlie  Dioscuri,  the  twin  gods  Caator  and  Pollux 
(2S"). 

5.  Name  and  personality. — At  a  very  early 
period  men  came  to  feel  that  there  was  a  material 
and  mysterious  but  essential  connexion  between 
the  person  or  thing  and  its  name.  To  them 
names  were  not,  as  with  us,  mere  meaningless 
designations,  symbols  without  significance  wliich 
could  be  changed  without  affecting  the  thing  or 
person  ;  nomina  were  nuininn,  not  even  essential 
attributes,  but  possessed  of  a  certain  independent 
existence,  yet  part  and  parcel  of  the  personality, 
and  tlierefore  supremely  im])ortant  as  alieiting 
and  ail'ected  by  a  person's  good  or  evil  fortune.* 
The  name  was  a  kind  of  '  alter  ego,'  a  vital  por- 
tion of  the  man  himself,  and  to  be  taken  care  of 
accordingly. t 

Such  a  helief  is  found  among  the  Amerind  tribes,  the 
Australians,  the  proto  -  Ar.vans,  and  almost  all  other  races.! 
The  ancient  Britons  held  tliat  the  soul  and  the  name  were  the 
6ame.§  Among  the  Annamese  when  a  child  continues  ill,  the 
parents  sell  it  to  someone  wlio  gives  it  a  new  name  and  it  is 
tlien,  being  a  completely  different  person,  re-sold  to  its  parents.  11 
A  young  Caffre  thief  can  be  reformed  by  shouting  his  name 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  medicated  water,  clapping  on  the  lid, 
and  allowing  the  name  (i.e.  him)  to  steep  there  for  several  days.  1] 
The  Mesopotamians  so  identified  the  name  and  the  person  that 
the  name  was  the  personality.**  In  their  religion,  as  in  the 
Manda?an,  Persian,  and  other  cults,  the  name  of  the  deity  is 
itself  a  part  of  the  divine  essence. 

'  The  Aryan-speaking  peoples  *'  believed  at  one  time  not  only 
that  the  name  was  a  part  of  the  man,  but  that  it  was  that  part 
of  him  wliich  is  termed  the  soul,  the  breath  of  life." '  tt  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  name  was  *an  imperishable  component  of 
the  Ego,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  soul,  form,  heart,  etc.,* 
for  they  held  '  that  an  inward  and  indissoluble  comiexion  sub- 
sists between  an  object  and  its  name.' Jt  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  name  should  he  kept  fresh,  for  so  close  was  the 
connexion  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  name  was  essen- 
tial to  the  immortality  of  the  person. §§  A  man  i>rayed  for  his 
name  to  be  mentioned,  or  libations  poured  out  in  his  name, 
and  monuments  were  raised  with  the  name  on  them  so  that  it 
might  live.  The  Pharaoh  sacrificed  captives  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  and  all  vassals  took  the  oath  by  the  royal  nanie.  In 
the  Papyri,  especially  in  indictments,  there  occurs  the  phrase 
ei-Tcufi?  eis  TO  ToO  ^(MTtAe'ws  ovoiJ.a,  a  memori.al  to  the  king's 
majesty,  the  name  of  the  king  being  the  essence  of  what  he  is 
as  ruler.  Inscriptions  mention  the  fact  of  purcha-sing  tU  to 
Toi>  6foi)  ovojxa.,  the  nominal  purchaser  purchasing  for  the  gori.  ||  |i 
Sometimes  the  name  became  almost  a  separate  personality. 
'  In  the  Tabulae  IguviniB,  .  .  .  the  god  Grabovius  is  implored  to  be 
propitious  to  the  "Arx  Fisia"  and  to  "the  name  of  the  Arx 
Fisia,"as  if  the  name  of  the  city  was  a  living  and  independent 
entity.'  Ht 

This  practical  identification  of  the  person  and 
the  name  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  practices.  The 
name  was  honoured  equally  with  the  person. 

The  Eg.\T>tian  kings  made  offerings  to  the  names  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  honour  was  paid  to  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  while  the 
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1910,  p.  236. 

H  ERE  i.  643. 

II  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  i!..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  p.  331. 

•*  A.  H.  Sa\ce,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  ajid  Grotrth  of  Religion^ 
(BL,  1887),  1891,  p.  302  ;  cf.  ExpT  xxiii.  ll»ll-l'^l  ». 

tt  J.  Rhvs,  quoted  by  Iladdon,  p.  23. 

Jt  UDUv.  181". 

§§  lb. ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  x.  (1910]  122. 

III!  Deissmann,  bible  Studies,  pp.  146,  147. 

HH  Farnell,  The  Evolution  of  Religion,  p.  188. 
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secret  names  of  the  (tods  of  Eicypt  were  specially  honoured.* 
Passages  in  the  OT,  too  numerous  to  quote,  indicate  the  preat 
place  this  conception  had  in  the  minds  o(  the  Hei.rews.  There 
18  a  glory  due  to  Jahweh's  name :  men  are  to  sing  forth  the 
glory  of  ilis  name,  to  exalt  His  name,  to  sing  praises  to  His 
name,  to  hiess  His  name,  to  fear  His  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
and  even  to  love  His  nanie.t 

Our  Lord  carried  forward  to  deeper  meaning  the 
ancient  iisa;_'e  when  He  prayed, '  Father,  glorify  tliy 
name,'  and  xvhen  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray 
'  May  thy  name  be  revered.'  Through  a  proces.s  of 
thought  "to  be  explained  immediately  the  name  of 
Jesus  came  to  be  similarly  honoured.  Through 
certain  occurrences  at  Eplie.sus  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  magnitiecf,  the  Thessalonians  were 
entreated  to  live  so  that  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  might  be  glorified  in  them  ;  while  the  saints 
are  described  as  those  who  reverence,  fear,  and 
glorify  the  name.*  Here  it  is  necessary  strongly 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  similarity  of  expression 
does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  meaning. 
In  the  realm  of  idea.s  a  word  or  expression  may 
have  its  content  essentially  changed.  But  the 
change  is  ever  gradual,  hence  the  exact  meaning  at 
any  one  moment  is  reached  only  when  the  evolution 
which  preceded  and  which  followed  becomes  clear. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Apostolic  Age  when 
through  the  welter  of  religions  many  expressions 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  The  practical 
identity  of  the  name  and  the  personality  implied 
further  that  the  continuance  of  the  personality 
depended  on  the  continuance  of  the  name. 

In  E^'ypt  '  one  could  do  nothing  belter  for  any  one  than  by 
inscriptions  and  representations  to  "  cause  his  name  to  live," 
and  nothing  worse  than  to  allow  it  to  perish.' §  The  god 
Amon  assures  Ramses  in.  that '  as  long  as  heaven  endures  thy 
name  sliall  endure,  and  shall  grow  eternally.'ll  The  Egyptians 
of  all  classes  erased  the  names  and  figures  of  their  enemies 
from  tombs  and  memorials.H  Amenhotep  iv.  went  even 
further,  and  through  the  whole  country  erased  the  name  of  the 
god  Amen  whose  worship  he  had  forsaken.**  In  Mesopotamia 
the  preservation  of  names  was  of  unique  importance. 
'Terrible  curses  are  denounced  [by  the  kings]  against  those 
who  should  destroy  or  injure  "  the  writing  of  their  names." '  ft 
This  belief  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  ancestors  deeply 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  Jew.  Jahweh  is  represented  as 
saying  of  His  enemies,  '  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them, 
and  blot  out  their  name  from  under  heaven.'  The  Levirate 
marriage  was  enforced  that  the  firstborn  son  of  a  woman  by 
her  deceased  husband's  brother  should  '  succeed  in  the  name  of 
his  brother  who  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not  blotted  out  of 
Israel.'  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastesdescribesthesad  caseof  a  man 
'  who  begets  an  hundred  children,  and  lives  many  years,  so  that 
the  dajs  of  his  years  are  manj',  but  his  soul  is  not  filled  with 
good,  and  moreover  he  has  no  burial,'  i.e.  has  no  tomb  with  his 
name  on  it,  because  '  an  untimely  birth  is  better  than  he,  for  it 
comes  in  vanity,  and  departeth  in  darkness,  and  the  name 
thereof  is  covered  with  darkness.'  The  fiercest  hatred  is  that 
of  those  who  say  '  when  will  he  die,  and  his  name  perish,'  while 
the  glory  of  the  Messianic  King  is  that  '  his  name  shall  endure 
for  ever,  his  name  shall  have  issue  as  long  as  the  sun.'  It 

In  the  Apostolic  Age  we  find  this  conception 
linked  with  another  widely  spread  idea  that  in 
heaven  there  is  a  register  of  life,  the  insertion  in 
which  of  a  person's  name  ensures  to  him  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  blessed  immortality,  and  identification 
in  the  other  world,  as  with  us  the  insertion  of  a 
person's  name  in  a  voter's  roll  entitles  the  person 
to  exercise  his  vote,  or  his  enrolment  in  a  society 
opens  to  him  the  privilege  of  that  society.  Our 
.Lord  calls  upon  His  disciples  to  rejoice  because 
their  'names  are  enrolled  in  heaven.'  St.  Paul 
describes  his  fellow- workers  as  those  'whose  names 
are  in  the  book  of  life.'  In  the  same  way  the 
omission,  or  non-insertion,  or  erasure  of  the  name 
indicates   the  exclusion  from   all  such  privileges. 

•  ERE  i.  4401' ;  G.  Ebers,  Joshua,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  1890,  i.  79  : 
Sayce,  p.  3nu. 

f  Ps  -292.  343  662  6936  9fi2  lool  1353,  Dt  2S58.  For  the  honour 
given  to  the  name  of  God,  of  Moses,  and  of  a  king  see  Exp, 
8th  ser.,  viii.  307. 

:  Jn  1227. '28,  Mt  69,  Lk  112,  Ac  IQ",  2Th  112.  Rev  1118  154. 

%  Erman,  p.  162.  ||  li,  p.  283. 

II  lb.  p.  162  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  x.  122. 

**  W.  M.  V.  Petrie,  A  History  oj  Egypt,  ii.  [18M]  212. 

tt  Savce,  p.  304. 

tt  Dt9"  26»  2920,  Ec  63-  4,  Ps  41'  72". 


The  friends  of  the  Hcast  are  those  '  whose  names 
have  not  been  written  from  the  foundation  of  the 
^vorld  in  the  book  of  life'  ;  while  of  the  victors  of 
Sardis  it  is  said  :  'The  conqueror  shall  be  clad  in 
white  raiment ;  I  will  never  erase  his  name  from 
the  biKik  of  life.'  * 

6.  Name  and  'mana.' — In  the  earlier  culture 
man  is  conscious  of  two  kinds  of  causation.  The 
first  is  mechanical,  ellected  by  tlie  body  itself,  or 
by  it  through  tools  or  weapons.  The  second  may 
be  named  spiritual.  Man  at  this  stage  of  his 
development  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  unusual, 
the  abnormal,  the  awful,  the  uncanny.  Objects 
which  in  any  way  exhibit  such  a  peculiarity  are  to 
him  endowed  with  a  mysterious  power,  technically 
called  mana.f  A  savage  suddenly  comes  on  a 
stone  shaped  like  a  yam.  '  Ah,'  he  exclaims,  '  you 
have  mana.'  He  buries  it  beside  the  yams  he  has 
planted,  and  feels  certain  of  a  bountiful  crop. 
Knowing  that  a  lion  is  strong,  i.e.  lias  mana,  he 
eats  its- heart,  and  its  mana  passes  into  him  :  for 
there  is  in  primitive  man  a  strong  tendency  to 
imagine  that  the  cause  of  every  phenomenon  is  a 
personal  one.J  In  the  lower  culture,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  personality  was  thought  of  as  something 
not  concentrated,  say,  in  the  will,  but  rather  as 
diffused,  hence  the  mana  of  any  living  being — 
whatever  its  potency  might  be — was  thought  of  as 
residing  not  merely  in  him,  but  also  in  different 
parts  of  him,  and  in  things  separable  from,  yet 
closely  connected  with,  his  person,  as  clothes, 
shadow,  hair,  nail. pairings,  and  spittle.  The 
shadow  of  St.  Peter,  the  to\vels  or  aprons  used  by 
St.  Paul,  the  spittle  of  our  Lord  were  each  charged 
with  the  7Hana  of  the  person  himself.§  But  the 
personality  and  therefore  the  mana  was  specially 
concentrated  in  and  discharged  from  the  name. 
In  the  lower  culture  any  person  divine  or  human 
has  more  or  less  mana,  and  in  consequence  is 
anxious  to  possess,  and  so  be  able  to  use,  that  of 
others.  Hence  arises  the  absorbing  desire  to  know 
names,  for  to  know  a  name  is  to  have  power  over 
the  person,  even  to  the  extent  of  compelling  him, 
by  the  proper  use  of  his  name,  to  use  his  mana. 
'  He  who  has  the  name  can  dispo.se  of  the  power 
of  its  bearer' ;  ||  for  barbaric  man  believes  that  his 
name  is  a  vital  part  of  himself,  and  '  to  know  the 
name  is  to  put  its  owner,  whether  he  be  deity, 
ghost,  or  mortal,  in  the  power  of  another.' IT  This 
knowledge  could  be  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  presence  and  power  of  a  spirit  could  be  en- 
sured by  naming  it.  '  Speak  of  the  devil  and  he 
will  appear.' 

The  pontiffs  of  Rome  possessed  among  their  books  the 
Indigitamenta,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  spirits  who  guarded 
every  action  with  which  a  man  was  concerned.  By  invoking 
any  name  they  could  call  its  power  into  action  against  any 
person  and  consequently  have  him  at  their  mercy.**     Odin 

•  Lk  10'.!0,  Ph  43,  Rev  35  138  178. 

t  B.  H.  Codrington's  definition  is  quoted  with  approval  by 
Frazer,  GB\  pt.  i..  The  Magio  Art,  i.  227;  E.  U.  Marelt,  'The 
Conception  of  Mana,'  in  Transactions  0/  the  Third  Inter- 
national  Congress  for  the  Hi-itorp  0/  Religions,  i.  48,  and 
practically  all  the  leading  anthropologists.  Sjifafjuq  is  possibly 
the  nearest  Greek  equivalent.  In  the  magical  literature  of  the 
age  of  Paul  efouon'a  is  not  exactly  'power,'  but  rather  'the 
supernatural  power  which  depends  on  a  supernatural  know- 
ledge •  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Exp,  8th  ser.,  iv.  (1912)  308). 

t  For  the  same  reason  hero  warriors  were  eaten  :  Clodd,  p. 
69;  ERE  i.  621,  630,  674;  Gilbert  Murray,  Four  Stages  0) 
Greek  Religion,  1912,  p.  37 ;  W.  K.  Halliday,  Greek  Divination, 
1913,  p.  17. 

§  E.  S.  Hartland,  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1006, 
1907,  p.  677  ;  Ac  6i»  1912,  Jn  96,  Mk  7™  823 ;  ERE  i.  642 ; 
Clodd,  p.  57.  After  death  the  mana  might  continue  to  reside 
in  these  and  in  the  bones.  The  doctrine  of  relics  is  based  on 
this  idea.  Newman  says,  '  each  particle  of  each  relic  has  in  it 
at  least  a  dormant,  perhaps  an  energetic,  virtue  of  supernatural 
operation  '  (Present  Position  of  Catholics,  1S61,  p.  298). 

II  HDB  v.  181 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of 
Anci,ent  Israel,  1907,  p.  401  n. 

t  Clodd,  p.  63  f. 

**  F.  Granger,  The  Worship  of  the  Romans,  1895,  pp.  157, 
277  ;  Clodd,  p.  177  ;  W.  Smith,  DGRA^,  1876,  p.  941. 
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won  his  supremacy  over  nature  by  aequirinp  the  '  knowledge  of 
the  runes  or  magical  names  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven.'" 
Any  pfate  in  the  Eg-yptian  under  world  had  to  open  to  the 
person  who  correctly  named  it.t  In  later  Judaism  'he  who 
knew  how  to  pronounce  this  sacred  name  [Jahweli|  was  believed 
to  have  a  magical  power  over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  was 
designated  among  the  Rabbis  d^  '?s3  =  *'the  master  of  the 
name.'"  J 

The  extraordinary  power  of  tlie  inana  of  a  deity 
explains  the  intense  desire  to  know  his  name. 
Only  then  could  liis  mxtna  be  serviceable,  for  in  all 
the  lower  cultures  to  invoeate  is  not  to  supplicate, 
but  to  call  to  one's  aid  the  powerful  mana  of  the 
deity  invocated.§ 

The  Hindu  priests  '  could  command  the  gods  to  do  their  will 
by  invoking  their  hidden  names."  tl  In  Chaldaja  it  was  believed 
that  the  demonB  who  caused  disease  and  death  could  be  expelled 
only  by  magical  spell  through  the  might  of  the  great  gods,  who 
could  be  compelled  to  act  by  using  their  secret  names,  which 
the  priests  alone  knew.^J  In  the  time  of  Ilammurabi  the 
personal  names  of  the  deities  '  are  invoked,  apparently  as  con- 
taining, in  like  manner,  a  measure  of  the  personality  of  their 
divine  patrons.'**  Heitmiiller  shows  that  in  the  Persian, 
Mandiean,  and  other  religions  the  mere  utterance  of  the  name 
of  a  deity  acted  as  a  kind  of  charm. ft  In  the  under  world  to 
know  the  name  of  a  demon  was  to  be  superior  to  his  power.  '  To 
pronounce  the  name  of  a  deity  [the  secret  names  were  most 
erticacious]  compelled  him  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  priest 
or  exorcist."  U  Even  in  modern  times  the  person  who  knows 
'  the  most  great  name  of  God  '  can  by  uttering  it  kill  the  living, 
raise  the  dead,  transport  himself  wherever  he  pleases,  and 
perform  other  miracles. §§  The  Arabs  and  the  Chinese  believe 
that  he  who  knows  the  name  of  one  of  the  jinn  can  make  the 
jinn  obey  him.|l|| 

A  person  who  knows  the  name  of  another  can 
utilize  tliis  knowledge  in  three  ways.  He  does 
not  require  such  knowledge  to  aid  or  bless  another, 
for  he  can  do  so  directly  ;  but — 

(1)  When  A  knows  B's  name,  A  can  injure  B. 

This  is  true  of  the  Australians,  for  example.  HI  The  people  of 
Torres  Straits  when  they  wish  to  injure  anyone  make  a  rude 
ertigy  of  the  person,  and  deal  with  it  as  they  would  have  the 
hated  person  dealt  with  ;  but  the  very  first  action  is  to  call  it  by 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  injured.***  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wrote  on  a  tablet  the  name  of  one  whom  they  wished 
to  hurt,  and  then  '  defixed  '  it  with  nails,  believing  that  what 
was  done  to  the  name  would  be  experienced  by  the  person 
bearing  the  name.  This  was  called  KOTdSecrts  or  dejixio.  One 
inscription  reads  ovojuo  KaraSiIi  koI  avrdv  ('  I  nail  his  name,  that 
is,  himself ')-ttt 

(2)  When  A  knows  B's  name,  A  can  compel  B 
to  act  in  a  good  way  towards  C. 

It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  bless  in  the 
name  of  Jahweh.  Naaman  thought  that  his  cure  would  be 
effected  by  Elisha  calling  on  the  name  of  Jahweh.  Jacob 
invokes  the  name  of  the  God  of  his  ancestors,  his  own  name, 
and  the  name  of  his  progenitors,  to  bless  his  grandchildren.  A 
prescribed  formula  puts  Jahweh's  '  name  upon  the  children  of 
Israel  so  that  he  blesses  them.'  David  blesses  the  people  in  the 
name  of  Jahweh,  and  a  not  unusual  good  wish  came  to  be, 
'  We  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jahweh.'  IJJ 

(3)  When  A  knows  B's  name  A  can  compel  B  to 
injure  C. 

Hence  among  the  Jews  thoughtlessly  to  invoeate  the  name  of 
Jahweh  in  a  curse  was  blasphemy. §§§  When  Goliath  cursed 
David  by  his  gods  he  was  solemnly  invoking  these  deities  to 
destroy  his  antagonist ;  and  when  David  retorted,  '  I  come  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jahweh  Sabaoth,*  he  meant  that  he  had 

*  Frazer,  GB\  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  241 ;  C]i)dd,  p.  176 f. 

t  BDB  V.  18la.  J  lb.  V.  280. 

§  lb.  V.  181. 

II  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Religion,  its  Origin  and  Forms,  1904, 
p.  70. 

If  lb.  p.  100. 

**  ExpT  XXV.  ri9ia-14]  128. 

tt  W.  Heitinuller,  Im  Namen  Jesu,  1903,  pp.  190,  192. 

U  HDB  V.  181 ;  Sayce,  p.  302. 

§§  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1895,  eh.  xii. 

nil  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  ii.,  Tabooand  the  Perils  of  theSouLp.  390. 

in  lb.  p.  320. 

•**  Haddon,  p.  19;  also  Exp,  7th  ser.,  x.  [1910]  122. 

ttt  On  the  d<'fixionum  tabellce  see  F.  B.  Jevons,  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  Third  Intematiinial  Congress  for  the  History  of 
Beligions,  ii.  131  ff.,  *Grajco-Italian  Magic'  in  R.  R.  Marett,  Aii- 
thropolngy  and  the  Classics,  1908,  p.  106;  Ovid,  Atnores,  ni.  vii. 
29;  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  69.  For  similar  conceptions  among  the 
Chald;Bans,  Egyptians,  and  Scots,  see  Clodd,  pp.  65,  66,  86. 

lit  1  Ch  231^  2  K  5",  Gn  4816,  Nu  627,  2  S  620,  Pg  1298. 

§§§  Lv  24". 


invoked  the  aid  of  his  God  against  the  giant.  Elisha  in  cursing 
the  lads  of  Bethel  did  so  '  in  the  name  of  Jahweh.' 

When  St.  Paul  calletl  down  on  Klyniaa  the  doom 
of  Idindne.s.s,  the  words  indicate  tliat  he  did  it  by 
means  of  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Divine  name.* 

This  invocttting  of  the  name  of  a  deity  marks  a  stage  In  the 
developing  of  one  element  in  religion.  There  is  (a)  the  wish  to 
injure,  taking  a  stronger  form  m  (6)  a  purely  magical  act  aa 
nailinj^,t  to  which  is  added  (c)  an  invocation  of  the  name  of  a 
deity  ;  then  gradviall\  ((0  the  act  becomes  symtwlical.  and  the 
invoking  of  the  name  more  important,  till  (f)  the  act  Is  omitted 
and  there  remains  the  simple  cursing  In  the  name  of  the  deity.  J 
Or  again  there  is  (a)  the  wish  to  bless,  taking  exprrs^^ioii  iti  (b)  a 
formal  act  as  the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  which  is  uddt-d  (r)  a 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  god;  then  gradually  <d)  lliis  act 
becomes  merely  symbolical  and  the  petitioning  of  the  rk-ity  all- 
importAnt,  till  at  the  end  the  act  is  omitted  and  (e)  what  ren'iaiua 
is  the  pure  invoking  of  the  deity  by  name  in  a  blessing  or  a 
prayer. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  e.g.,  by  B.  D.  Eerdmans  that  the 
primitive  Israelites  'assumed  the  existence  of  a  mvsterlous 
power,  that  dwelt  in  all  things  that  lived,  and  in  all  things  that 
appeared  to  contain  unseen  sources  of  action.  .  .  .  The  name 
of  this  power  was  Klohim  or  EL'  This  Hebrew  conception, 
which  corresponds  to  mana,  can  be  traced  in  such  expressions 
as  '  the  El  of  my  hand.'  §  As  Jahweh  advanced  to  the  supreme 
place  among  the  gods,  all  such  power  became  attributed  to  Him, 
and  His  name,  as  embodying  this  and  His  other  attributes, 
attained  unique  importance.  His  worship  is  described  aa  *  calling 
on  the  name  of  Jahweh."  ll  '  To  proclaim  his  name '  is  to  reveal 
the  essence  of  His  character ;  the  Levites  are  those  who 
'  minister  in  his  name,*  and  *  bless  in  his  name,'  while  the  ark 
was  holy  because  there  had  been  called  over  it  the  name  of 
Jahweh.  1[  HIstinSd,  '  messenger 'or  *  angel,'**  who  was  to  guide 
the  Israelites  to  Palestine,  was  to  be  treated  with  profound 
reverence, '  for  my  name  is  in  him,'  i.e.,  he  is  the  representative 
of  my  being.ft  It  follows,  as  E.  Kautzsch  remarks,  that  to  know 
it  [the  name  of  Jahweh]  is  of  vital  Importance,  for  this  is  the 
condition  of  being  able  to  use  it  in  invocation  ;  and  invoc^ition 
has,  according  to  primitive  notions,  a  real  efficacy,  giving  to 
the  invoking  party  a  kind  of  power  over  the  name  invoked,  so 
that  he  can  compel  its  aid.'  This  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
David. It  Hence  the  most  solemn  oath  was  taken  in  the  name 
of  Jahweh,  for  the  mana  of  Jahweh  fell  on  the  breaker  of  such 
an  oath. 

An  allusion  to  the  ancient  pi'actice  is  found  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  Every  one  who  invokes 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  But  how  are 
they  to  invoke  one  in  whom  they  do  not  believe, 
and  how  can  they  believe  in  one  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?' — as  well  as  in  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Christians  of  invoking  the  name  of 
Jesus.  §§ 

The  close  connexion  between  the  person  and  the 
name  of  a  deity  comes  out  in  primitive  ideas  of 
creation.  *To  pronounce  a  name  is  to  call  up  and 
conjure  the  being  who  hears  it.  The  name  pos- 
sesses personality.  ...  To  name  a  thing  is  to  create 
it :  that  is  why  creation  is  often  represented  as 
accomplished  by  the  word.'HH 

The   Egyptians  believed   that  the   god   created   himself    by 
uttering  his  own   name,  and  that  when    he  named  a  thing  it 
inmiediately  sprang  into  existence.HH     In  the  Babylonian  cos- 
mogony there  is  not  so  much  a  period  of  chaos  as  a  period  when 
things  were  not  named  and  therefore  did  not  exist. 
'  \Vl\en  in  the  height  heaven  was  not  named, 
And  the  earth  beneath  did  not  bear  a  name. 
When  none  of  the  gods  had  come  forth, 
They  bore  no  name.'  *** 

A  reference  of  a  similar  kind  lingers  in  such  Hebrew  myths  as 
'  Elohim  said  let  there  be  light,  and  light  was,'  or  that  which 
tells  that  in  order  to  meet  the  loneliness  of  the  first  man  Jahweh 
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mule  the  brute  creation  and  brought  them  to  him  to  see  what 
he  would  name  them.* 

In  the  writinjp*  of  the  Apostolic  Age  this  concep- 
tion has  passed  into  that  of  creation  l»y  wonl.  '  The 
world  was  fasluonetl  hy  tlie  word  of  God  '  ;  *  tlie 
earth  by  the  word  of  Uod  was  formed  of  water  and 
by  water ' ;  for  *  God  calls  into  being  wliat  does  not 
exist.' t 

7.  Name  and  tabu.— As  primitive  man  rejrarded 
his  name  as  a  vital  portion  of  himself  he  took 
extraordinary  care  of  it  ;  lie  kept  it  secret.  Tliis 
was  neeessarVi  for  if  it  was  known  and  properly  used 
in  a  correct  formula  by  an  enemy,  tlie  wish  of  his 
enemy  immediatelj'  took  etl'ect.+ 

The  Amerinds  believed  in  a  personal  soul  which  was  neither 
the  bodily  life  nor  yet  mental  power,  but  a  kind  of  third  soul, 
or  spiritual  body.  This  had  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the 
name.  It  was  believed  by  many  of  the  tribes  to  come  into 
existence  with  the  name;  hence  the  personal  name  was  sacred 
and  rarely  uttered,  (or  it  was  part  of  the  individuality,  and 
throuK^h  it  the  soul  could  be  injured.}  Sava^jes  have  strorij; 
objections  to  uttering  their  own  names.  This  is  true  of  the 
Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  the  Amerinds,  and  the  primitive 
Scots  and  Irish.  In  Abyssinia  the  real,  i.e.  tlie  baptismal,  name 
is  kept  secret,  and  is  only  used  in  church  services,  such  as 
prayers  for  the  dead.  The  people  of  Torres  Straits,  like  those  of 
the  west  of  Ireland,  refuse  to  tell  their  names  ;  for  their  doing 
so  would  put  them  in  the  power  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  told,  who  could  thus  work  his  will  upon  them.H  A 
person's  name  must  not  be  uttered  by  one  related  to  him  by 
blood  and  especially  by  marriage.  This  prevails  among  the 
South  African  tribes,  those  of  Borneo,  and  North  America. 
Among  the  Ainus  a  woman  must  not  pronounce  her  husband's 
name  ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  bring  harm  on  him.^  An  Abipone 
will  not  commit  the  sin  of  uttering  his  own  name,  for  that  would 
be  literally  '  to  give  himself  away,'  though  he  does  not  object 
to  mention  that  of  other  people."*  Cases  are  known  where  a 
man  had  completelj'  forgotten  his  own  name,  and  was  thus  saved 
from  the  possible  mistake  of  inadvertently  letting  it  become 
known. tt  Among  the  Battaks  ...  a  man,  on  becoming  the 
father  of  a  boy,  N.N.,  is  henceforth  known  only  as  'father  of 
N.N.'  X*  An  Amazulu  woman  must  not  name  her  husband,  but 
calls  him  *  the  father  of  N.,'  meaning  the  child. §§  So  the  Hindu 
wife  speaks  of  her  husband  as  '  he,'  the  English  wife  of  hers  as 
'my  man'  or  'my  master,'  while  the  Scotch  woman  uses  'oor 
ain.'  The  expressions  '  the  mother  of  Sisera,'  '  Peter's  wife's 
mother," '  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children,'  are  familiar  instances 
of  the  same  practice.  |l  II 

In  the  Apostolic  Age  we  meet  with:the  same  thing. 
Nothing  so  preserved  a  man  from  evil  as  keepin*^ 
his  name  strictly  sacred.  The  Christian  of  Per- 
gamum  who,  fighting  his  moral  battle  in  the  place 

*  where  Satan  sits  enthroned,'  has  not  renounced 
his  faith  but  adhered  to  God's  name,  is  assured  of 
his  ultimate  triumph,  for  to  him  is  given  'a  new 
name,  unknown  to  any  except  him  who  receives 
it.*  He  who  is  known  to  men  as  the  'Logos  of  God,' 
or  the  *  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,'  is  assured 
of  victory  as  He  rides  forth  on  His  white  horse,  for 

*  he  bears  a  written  name  which  none  knows  but 
himself.' W 

The  fact  that  the  Flamen  Dialia  was  forbidden  not  only  to 
touch  but  even  to  name  certain  animals  and  things  carries  the 
tabu  on  names  forward  into  other  regions.*** 

The  names  of  the  dead  were  kept  secret,  for  if  a 
dead  man  heard  his  name,  he  would  at  once  re- 
turn.ttt 

Among  the  Greeks,  therefore,  it  was  customary  to  pasB  graves, 
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especially  those  of  heroea,  in  silence.*  Among  the  Abiponea  all 
mention  of  the  dead  waa  avoided,  and  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
changed  their  names. t  This  custom  prevailed  among  the  Amer- 
inds, Australians,  Albanians,  Tasmanians,  Shetlanders,!  etc. 
Our  I^rd  in  calling  Lazarus  from  the  dead  expressly  named 
hini.5  The  Amerinds  anci  others,  by  solemnly  conferring  the 
name  of  a  dead  person  on  a  living  one,  thereby  caused  the  latter 
to  become  an  incarnation  of  the  dead.  II  Certain  ceremonies  of 
naming  and  a  certain  type  of  name  may  have  sprung  from  this 
custom. 

Secrecy  in  regard  to  the  name  was  also  observed 
in  the  case  of  exalted  personages.  Instances  of 
this  in  the  case  of  kings  have  been  collected  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  H 

The  British  sovereign  is  rarely  spoken  of  by  hia  name,  *  Hta 
Majesty '  or  '  the  Kmg "  being  generally  employed.  In  the 
British  House  of  Conmions  a  member  ia  not  addressed  by  hia 
name,  but  as  'the  member  for  N.,'and  the  first  step  in  punishing 
a  member  ia  'to  name  him,"  thus  bringing  the  offender  out  of 
his  impersonal  sacredness. 

The  tabu  on  the  name  was  still  more  important 
in  the  case  of  those  connected  with  divinities  and 
in  that  of  the  divinities  themselves,  as  tlie  nearer 
to  the  divine,  or  tlie  more  divine  a  person  was,  the 
greater  the  potency  dwelling  in  his  name. 

A  priest  of  Eteusis  on  taking  otTice  assumed  a  holy  and  hidden 
name  which  was  written  on  a  tablet  and  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
when  he  died  that  name  became  the  one  by  which  he  waa 
known.**  The  real  name  of  Confucius  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  a 
punishable  offence  to  utter  it.tt  The  Oyainpis  never  name  a 
waterfall  till  they  have  passed  it,  lest  the  sacred  snake  in  it 
might  on  hearing  the  name  attack  them.H  The  Egyptians 
relate  that  the  name  of  the  god  Ra  was  uttered  by  his  parents 
and  then  concealed  in  him  by  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  spell  to  bewitch  him.  But  Isis  managed  to 
worm  it  out  of  him  and  thus  became  his  superior  in  power.§§ 
We  do  not  know  how  the  real  name  of  Ra  or  Amon  was  pro- 
nounced. In  a  Leiden  papyrus  a  magician  .says,  '  I  am  he  to 
whom  .  .  .  thou  didst  grant  the  yt-uxri^  of  thy  mighty  name, 
which  I  shall  keep  secret,  sharing  it  with  no  one.'  II II  Examples 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  collected  showing 
that  the  true  names  of  the  gods  were  kept  secret.^K  Heroes, 
giants,  and  fairies  all  kept  their  names  secret.***  The  Algon- 
quins  venerated  a  woman  who  came  down  from  the  skies,  and 
whose  name  was  too  sacred  to  be  spoken. ttt  Allah  is  but  an 
epithet  in  place  of  the  Most  Great  Name;  for  the  secret  of 
the  latter  is  committed  to  prophets  and  apostles  alone. ttt  In 
the  vocabulary  of  the  original  Aryan  language,  the  real  names 
of  the  gods  cannot  be  proved. §§§  This  holds  true  in  all  the 
religions  of  the  Mediterranean  race,  for  the  divine  name  was 
felt  to  be  part  of  the  divine  essence  and  itself  of  supernatural 
potency.  II 11  Ii  The  Romans  called  their  chief  goddess  the  Dea 
Dia,  but  this  was  a  mere  adjectival  description  employed  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  mentioning  the  real  name.H^if  The 
Roman  pontiffs  concealed  the  true  names  of  their  gods,  and 
especially  of  the  guardian  deity  of  Rome,  lest  they  should  be 
wrongly  used  by  unauthorized  persons  or  an  enemy.****  'It 
was  improper  to  mention  the  personal  name  of  the  Sa5ovvo^ 
at  Athens  on  account  of  his  sacred  character.' tttt  Many  div- 
inities were  invoked  as  iroKviuvvfjie  ('  thou  god  of  many  names'), 
all  possible  titles  of  power  being  summed  up  in  one  word.ntt 
.^schylus  speaks  of '  Zeus,  whoever  the  god  is,' and  Euripides 
refers  to  the  enlightened  man  '  who  knows  the  silent  names  of 
the  gods.'§§g§  Fausanias,  speaking  of  Pallantion,  says  '  There 
is  a  temple  of  0eoi  still  standing  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  :  they 
are  called  Ka^apoi,  and  oaths  on  matters  of  the  greatest  import 
are  taken  before  them.  The  people  do  not  know  their  names, 
or  knowing  them  are  unwilling  to  pronounce  them.' |||||||j     On 
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a  tablet  of  lead  found  at  Hadrunietuin  occurs  the  phrase  opxt'^w 
at  TO  ayior  6vo/x(i  o  ov  AeyeTai  ("I  ntjjure  thee  by  the  sacred 
name  which  is  not  uttered  ).  On  a  papyrus  u  demon  is  adjured 
Kara  Tuii'  ■/)pt»<Ta)»'  oeo/iaTwc*  When  Herodotus  says  that  the 
l'elas<;ian  (teities  were  nameless,  he  means  that  the  names  were 
kept  secret,  for  a  god  is  not  nameless  becjiuse  he  is  not  named 
or  addressed  only  by  a  simple  appellation. t  Tlie  writer  of  a 
liahylonian  penitential  psalm  invokes  a  deity  '  whom  he  knew 
not '  because  probably  he  is  thus  deprecating  the  wrath  of  some 
offended  deity  with  whose  name  he  was  unacquainted.! 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the  name  of 
Jahweh  was  invoked  at  tlie  ditlerent  shrines. tj  Hut 
gradually  the  rites  of  the  lult  were  concentrated 
at  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  There  Jahweh  caused 
His  name  to  dwell. ||  It  thus  became  the  only 
jilace  in  which  that  name  could  be  pronounced, 
another  being  used  in  ordinary  places  and  at 
ordinary  times. IT  Tradition  says  it  was  uttered 
even  in  the  Temple  only  once  in  the  year  when 
the  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.**  But 
the  name  did  not,  as  in  some  other  cults,  develop 
into  a  separate  tleity.  Among  the  Palestinian 
Jews  the  name  speedily  became  an  bfoiia  dfiprirov.if 
It  was  not  to  be  blasphemed, JJ  nor  profaned  as 
by  using  it  in  swearing  falsely,§§  nor  '  taken  in 
vain, '111]  for  Jahweh  would  only  be  further  and  more 
fiercely  enraged  by  any  attempt  to  conjure  with  His 
name.ilH  'Kabbinic  mysticism  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  hidden  divine  name.'  In  the 
Ethiopic  Enoch  one  of  the  evil  angels  asks  Michael 
'to  show  him  the  hidden  name.'  'The  mystical 
nameof  God  is  Ani^ve-h^l,"  I  and  he, "a  combination 
signifying  the  most  intimate  relation  conceivable 
between  God  and  His  people.'***  The  opposite  of 
this  respectful  reverence  for  the  name  of  a  deity  is 
blnspheinji,  which  may  be  the  claim  in  either  word 
or  deed  to  do  what  can  be  done  only  by  a  god,  or 
done  in  his  name — a  crime  the  Jews  preferred 
against  our  Lord.ttt  or  tlie  actual  heaping  of 
abuse  on  the  name.  When  the  fourth  angel  of  the 
plagues  poured  out  his  bowl  upon  the  sun,  and 
men  were  scorched  by  its  fierce  heat,  they  '  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  the  God  who  had  control 
over  the  plagues.'  The  Beast  revealed  his  true 
character  in  that  he  uttered  '  blasphemies  against 
God,  to  blaspheme  his  name.' JtJ  The.  conduct  of 
the  Jews  who  prided  themselves  in  God,  relying  on 
the  Law,  and  teaching  it,  while  violating  it  in 
daily  life,  caused  the  Gentiles  to  '  blaspheme  the 
name  of  God '  ;  similarly  Christian  slaves  who 
failed  in  their  duty  to  their  masters  caused  the 
name  of  God  to  be  blasphemed.  §§§  It  is  noticeable 
that  immediately  after  our  Lord's  death  His 
followers  considered  His  name  as  sacred  as  that 
of  Jahweh.  St.  Paul  looking  back  on  his  pre-con- 
ver.sion  attitude  to  Jesus  calls  himself  a  blasphemer, 
a  designation  the  meaning  of  which  becomes  clear 
when  we  learn  that  the  cruelty  of  his  persecution 
of  the  Christians  consisted  in  his  compelling  them 
to  blaspheme,  to  pour  abuse  on  the  name  of  Jesus. 
St.  James  points  out  that  the  powerful  plutocrats 
not  only  abused  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote 
but  openly  blasphemed  the  noble  name  they  bore.  Ill]  II 

8.  Exorcism  in  the  name. — A  divinity  exer- 
cised power  over  another  divinity  if  he  possessed 
stronger  mana  than  the  other.    When  men  believed 
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that  all  disasters  and  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind 
were  caused  by  demons  they  also  believed  that 
these  fell  workers  were  controllable  by  powers  still 
more  mighty.  'The  devils  also  believe  [in  one 
God],  and  shudder '  when  they  think  of  Him.* 

Disease-demons  among  the  .Malays  could  be  cast  out  by  in- 
voking the  spirit  of  some  powerful  beast,  as  an  elephant  or 
tiger,  t 

The  ma7ia  of  a  superior  divinity  lay  in  his  name, 
especially  his  secret  name.ltl 

Among  the  Australians  the  name  of  Daramuhin  (ft  high  pod) 
was  so  potent,  that  'Tundun  '  was  used  in  place  of  it.§  There 
is  peculiar  virtue  in  the  three-fold  repetition  of  the  name  of 
Ukko  in  the  KalevalaJ 

A  person,  by  getting  to  know  the  name  and 
using  it  properly,  practically  identified  himself 
with,  and  for  the  time  being  exercised  control 
over,  the  particular  divinity.U 

By  pronouncing  the  Most  Great  Name  a  person  could  be 
transported  from  place  to  place,  could  kill  the  living,  raise  the 
dead,  and  work  other  miracles."*  Ona  tablet  from  Hadrumetum 
a  magician  threatens,  in  order  to  win  over  a  demon  to  obey 
him,  that  he  will  pronounce  the  unutterable  name  of  God,  the 
very  sound  of  which  tills  the  demons  with  shuddering  dread.1t 
Lilith,  Adam's  first  wife  (says  Jewish  tradition),  refused  to  obey 
him,  pronounced  the  ineffable  Name,  and  then  tiew  away. 
Neither  Jahweh  nor  the  three  great  angels  could  therefore 
force  her  to  return.  But  she  was  persuaded  to  swear  by  the 
Living  God  that  she  would  not  injure  infants  who  had  on  them 
something  with  the  names  of  the  angels  written  on  it ;  hence 
the  infants  had  slips  hearing  their  names  on  them.  This 
custom  is  still  observed  among  some  of  the  Jews  of  London. 
To  obtain  complete  power  over  a  demon  it  is  also  necessary  to 
learn  his  name ;  hence  the  question  of  Jesus.IJ  In  the  magical 
papyri  mystic  names  are  used  for  expelling  demons  and  com- 
pelling incantationB.§§  Among  the  Jews  the  most  powerful  of 
all  names  was  that  of  Jahweh.  From  a  right  use  of  it  amulets 
could  be  obtained,  anathemas  launched,  the  sick  healed,  and 
demons  put  to  flight  ;  III!  indeed  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the 
Divine  name  upon  the  demons  was  a  very  familiar  idea  in  post- 
biblical  Judaism. U^  Josephus  speaks  of  i^ptxToi/  ovona  tov 
esov***  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  an  evil  angel  asks  Michael '  U)  show 
him  the  hidden  name.'  ttt  The  Jews  became  noted  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  as  magicians,  mathematici,  etc.JII  Jewish 
ideas  as  to  the  name  became  connected  with  similar  conceptions 
in  pagan  cults.  'Strong  arguments'  have  been  advanced  'for 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  this  belief.'  §55  We  need  not  therefore  be 
astonished  to  find  that  casting  out  ordinary  disease-demons  by 
the  princely  demon  Beelzebul  was  not  an  uncommon  practice 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  II 11 II  Herod  liUlI  was 
not  astonished  at  the  miracles  of  Jesus  because  he  imagined 
that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  and  therefore 
possessed  of  very  powerful  yyiajta.****  Jesus  Himself  was  keenly 
conscious  that  there  was  within  Him  Svvaf^i^  which  could  pass 
out  from  Him,  as  well  as  be  exercised  by  Him.tttt 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  His  time,  Jesus  looked  on 
some  diseases  as  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  demons,  though  in 
the  great  majority  of  His  works  of  healing  there  is  no  reference 
to  them.  Some  who  were  so  afflicted  He  cured  by  casting  out 
the  demons.tnt  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  He  did  this 
not  by  invoking  any  name,  not  even  the  Tetragrammatou  ; 
He  did  it '  with  a  word.'§§§§  These  deeds  aroused  immense 
curiosity  among  the  populace,  and  it  was  felt  that,  in  some  way, 
the  mana  displayed  in  them  must  be  accounted  for.  II  Ml  II  The 
theory  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  was  that  Jesus  was  able  to  act 
thus  through  His  exercise  of  the  i/ia?ia  of  Beelzebul. 11*i  •ill  An- 
other theory  was  that  Jesus,  like  John  the  Baptist,  was  possessed 
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by  ademon.*  Jesus  Himself,  in  explaininij;  how  He  effected  the 
cures,  uses  three  expressions.  He  did  tlieni  '  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  or  '  by  the  fint;erof  Cod,'  or  '  in  the  name  '  of  His  Fatlier.t 
All  these  expressions  indicate  thnt  Jesus  was  conscious  that  He 
had  power  to  tnasLer  and  control  the  demons,  and  that  Ho  had 
this  (;iven  Him  by  God  ;  that,  f^r  from  beint;  dependent  on  any 
demon.  He  had  entered  their  house  to  sjmil  it.} 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  this  extraordinarily 
powerful  mana  exhibited  by  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  bo 
lodged  in  His  name,  and  immediately  mapcians  bejjan  actually 
to  effect  cures  by  the  invoking  of  ilis  name.§  Jesus  refu.sed 
to  interfere  with  those  who  did  so,  thuUK'b  they  were  not  His 
professed  followers,  II  and  even  intimated  that  some  did  such 
niinicles  '  whom  he  knew  not.  *  H  The  TwelTe  after  being  chosen 
were  ordained  to  be  with  Jesus,  in  order  that  they  might  go 
forth  (a)  to  preach,  (0)  to  have  power  to  heal  diseases,  and  (c) 
fKfidXXtiv  TO  ScufjLoi'ia.**  When  Jesus  did  send  them  forth  He 
gave  them  power  to  cast  out  all  unclean  spirits.tt  The  Twelve 
were  able  to  cast  out  the  demons,  though  they  sometimes 
failed  in  their  efforts  because  they  had  so  little  faith.}}  Jesus 
also  sent  out  the  Seveuty  to  heal,  giving  them  power  'of 
trampling  down  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,'  and  when  they 
returned  they  reported  that  the  spirits  were  subject  to  them 
in  His  name.§§  Finally,  Jesus  hecjueathed  to  those  who  should 
believe  power  to  cast  out  demons  m  His  name.llll 

After  the  death  of  Jesns  the  apostles  continued 
to  cure  those  annoyed  (or  roused,  6x^ov/jUi'ow)  with 
unclean  spirits  and  to  do  other  wonderful  works 
in  His  name. HIT 

As  the  Church  spread  through  the  Roman  Empire 
it  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with  Oriental 
and  Greek  magic,  and  under  this  stimulus  formulre 
of  exorcism  in  His  name  rapidly  became  poj)ular. 
The  origin  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  elHcacy  of  the 
name  has  been  sought  in  Babylon  ***  and  Egypt.ttt 
but  it  possibly  goes  back  to  older  Semitic  ideas. 
Among  the  pagans  the  disciples  efi'ected  cures 
through  the  Name,  and  a  similar  power  was  exer- 
cised by  other  Christians  over  .spirits  which  came  out 
'  shouting  with  a  loud  cry.' JJJ  Heitmiiller  argues : 
'Not  only  the  name,  the  outspoken,  invoked  name 
of  Jesus,  but  also  the  name  itself,  as  formula,  was, 
according  to  the  representation  of  these  passages, 
the  instrument  of  the  miracles  of  the  apostles.  The 
idea  underlying  the  passages  is  .  .  .  belief  in  the 
m.agical  potency  of  the  name  of  Jesus.' §§§  Clemen 
is  forced  to  admit  that  a  magical  effect  is  attributed 
to  the  Name  in  Ac  4'°,  and  practically  in  Ac  3*-  '^ 
47.  w  jQi8^  g^f,^  escapes  from  admitting  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  Mt  7"=,  Mk  16",  Lk  10"  13=«  only 
by  declaring  them  unhistorical.il  ||||  He  produces 
not  an  iota  of  evidence  for  the  unhistoricity  of  these 
passages,  and  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  Name 
gives  their  true  meaning. HUlf  The  TrpeirfivTepoi  in 
the  churches  of  the  Diaspora  are  instructed  by 
St.  James  in  cases  of  illness  to  pray  over  the 
patient, '  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  •***  Certain  Jewish  exorcists  in  Ephesus 
took  upon  themselves  to  effect  cures,  using  the 
formula,  'I  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preacheth.'tttt  The  stand])oint  of  the  post-Apos- 
tolic Church  is  put  thus :  '  Before  we  believed  in 
God  the  habitation  of  our  heart  was  corrupt  and 
weak  .  .  .  for  it  was  full  of  idolatry,  and  was  a 
habitation  of  demons.  .  .  .  Having  received  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  placed  our  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  we  became  new  creatures.' ttt$  Hernias 
implies  a  similar  use  of  the  Name  when  he  says, 
'  You  can  be  saved  from  the  great  beast  by  no  other 
than  by  His  great  and  glorious  name.  A  man  can- 
not otherwise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  than 
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by  the  name  of  His  beloved  .son,'  for  '  whosoever 
<loe.s  not  receive  His  name  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.'*  Justin  is  still  more  exj)lieit. 
Je.sus  was  conceived  '  for  the  sake  of  believing 
men,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  demons.'  The 
evidence  for  this  is  '  that  numberless  demoniacs 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  in  your  city  many 
of  our  Christian  men  e.xorcize  them  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  rendering  helpless  and  driving 
out  of  men  the  possessing  devils,  t  The  power  of 
Jesus'  name,  even  the  demons  do  fear,  and  at  this 
day,  when  tliey  are  exorcized  in  His  name,  they  are 
overcome.  '  flis  Father  has  given  Him  so  great 
power  by  virtue  of  which  the  demons  are  subdued 
by  His  name.'t  'God  made  it  manifest  that 
through  Jesus  .  .  .  the  demons  would  be  destroyed 
and  would  dread  His  name.'§  'And  now  we,  who 
believe  on  our  Lord  Jesus,  .  .  .  when  we  exorcize 
all  demons  and  evil  spirits,  have  them  subjected 
to  us.' II  'Every  demon,  when  exorcized  in  the 
name  of  this  very  Son  of  God,  ...  is  overcome 
and  subdued.' IT  Origen  again  writes  thus  :  'The 
names  Sabaoth,  Adonai,  and  other  names  .  .  . 
when  pronounced  with  that  attendant  turn  of  cir- 
cumstances which  is  appropriate  to  their  nature, 
are  possessed  of  great  power ;  and  other  names 
again,  current  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  are  effi- 
cacious against  certain  demons.'**  'It  is  not  by 
incantations  that  Christians  seem  to  prevail  [over 
evil  spirits]  but  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  accompanied 
by  the  announcement  of  the  narrative  which  relates 
to  Him,  for  the  repetition  of  these  has  frequently 
been  the  means  of  driving  demons  out  of  men, 
especially  when  those  who  repeated  them  did  so  in 
a  sound  and  genuinely  believing  spirit.'  tt  '  Chris- 
tians employ  no  spells  or  incantations,  but  the 
simple  name  of  Jesus,  and  certain  other  words  in 
which  they  repose  faith.' JJ  The  name  of  Jesus 
'  has  expelled  myriads  of  evil  spirits  from  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men.'  §§  Tertullian  observes 
'  that  though  names  be  empty  and  feigned,  yet 
when  they  are  drawn  down  into  superstition, 
demons  and  every  unclean  spirit  seize  them  for 
themselves.' nil  The  name  of  Jesus,  with  other 
biblical  names,  was  used  as  an  amulet  in  the  3rd 
or  4th  century.HIT  The  Maronites  still  cure  the 
insane  by  exorcizing  the  evil  spirit,  adjuring  him  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  beating  the  patient  on  the 
head.  ***  'In  Christian  rituals,  from  about  the  year 
300  on,  an  altar,  shrine,  and  any  other  sort  of 
building,  and  also  "the  natures"  of  oil,  water, 
salt,  candles,  even  of  hassocks,  have  been  conse- 
crated by  repeating  over  them  the  formula  "in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." '  ttt  '  In  Abyssinia, 
Biblical  sacred  names,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  fanciful  appellations,  .  .  .  were  magically  pro- 
nounced for  the  purpose  of  warding  otf  the  power 


of  demons  and  all  kinds  of  diseases.' 


In  the 


Dircctormm  Anglicamim  a  form  is  given  for  the 
exorcism  of  water,  salt,  and  flowers  for  decoration, 
in  the  Triune  Name.  §§§  The  practice,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  has  not  yet  ceased.  Baroness  de  Bertouch 
tells  us  that  Ignatius  is  said  on  one  occasion,  over 
a  girl  who  had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  to  have 
pronounced  the  words,  'In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Cluist,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,'  and  the  dead  girl 
came  back  to  life;  on  another,  using  the  same 
formula,  to  have  raised  to  life  a  man  who  had  been 
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crushed  by  a  crate  of  stone  'to  a  mass  of  pulp.'* 
And  the  ancient  expression,  if  not  the  old  magic 
meaning,  still  lingers  in  iiopuhir  religious  phrases, 
and  in  such  hymns  as  '  All  hail  the  power  of 
Jesus'  name.' 

9.  Baptism  in  the  Name.  —  At  a  very  early 
period  man  iliscovered  that  water  removed  physical 
impurities.  Evil  was  primarily  thought  of  as 
physical,  hence  water  cleansed  from  it.  When 
evil  came  to  be  regarded  as  something  spiritual, 
washing  with  water  developed  into  a  cerenumial 
rite.t  As  such  it  removed  tabus,  purilied  from 
evil  and  acted  'as  a  kind  of  m.agic  armour  whiiOi 
turns  aside  the  attacks  of  a  visible  or  invisible 
foe.'t  Such  ceremonial  or  religious  washing  was 
a  conmion  practice  among  the  nations  of  antii^uity 
and  remains  so  among  the  peoples  of  the  lower 
culture  to-day.  It  was  a  well-known  rite  among 
the  Jews.§  Among  the  Essenes  a  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  Order,  after  one  year's  trial,  entered 
on  a  second  year's  probation  and  was  then  allowed 
to  share  their  bath  of  purification.il  Proselytes 
were  admitted  to  the  fold  of  Judaism  by  baptism, 
which  was  at  once  a  purification  from  heathenism 
and  an  initiation  or  consecration  of  the  convert. 
At  this  baptism  there  was  a  '  solemn  invocation  of 
the  Lord  as  Protector.' IT 

Wlien  John  began  his  ministry  he  also  practised 
baptism,  explaining  that  it  .symbolized  such  a  re- 
pentance and  confession  as  resulted  in  a  remission 
of  sins.**  To  the  Pharisees  this  baptism  appeared 
illegitimate  and  impotent,  because  John  was  desti- 
tute of  matin,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  perform  any  sign,  and  that  he  admitted  he 
was  not  the  Messiah,  nor  Elijah,  nor  the  Prophet. tt 
.John's  ex]il,anation  was  that  he  was  merely  baptiz- 
ing with  water,  but  that  bis  successor's  baptism 
would  be  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire.JJ 

In  strict  conformity  w'ith  this  Jesus  did  not  use 
water-baptism.  So  far  as  we  know,  He  baptized 
none  of  His  disciples,  though  His  disciples  (some 
of  whom  had  been  baptized  bj'  John)  continued 
John's  practice.  This  was  during  the  early  Judfean 
ministry. §§  After  that  baptism  is  never  mentioned. 
There  is  no  indication  that  it  was  practised,  and  of 
those  who  are  said  to  have  believed  on,  or  followed, 
Jesus,  there  is  no  hint  that  any  were  bajitized, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  like  the  Jews  and  the  Essenes,  continued 
the  ceremonial  washings. 

When  therefore  at  Pentecost  flames  resting  on 
the  heads  of  those  present  and  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  John  and  of  Jesus, 
and  seemed  to  herald  the  catastrophe  predicted  by 
Joel  when  he  only  would  be  saved  '  who  invoked 
the  name  of  the  Lord,'  St.  Peter  instinctively  sum- 
moned his  hearers  to  repentance,  signified  and 
symbolized  by  a  baptism  in  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  solemnly  invoked.  We  may  well 
conclude  that  subsequent  Jewish  converts  were 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus.lHI  When  Philip 
preached  to  the  Samaritans  'good  tidings  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ '  the  converts  were  '  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.' ITIT  When  St.  Paul  was  con- 
verted he  was  baptized  '  invoking  the  name '  of 
Jesus.***  When  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the 
Gentiles  at  Ctesarea,  Peter  '  ordered  them  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  t+t  When  the 
disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  believed,  '  they  had 

*  Baroness  de  Bertouch,  Life  of  Father  Ignatius,  1904,  pp. 
87,  117,  373,  493. 
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themselves  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.'*  That  baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  the  regular  practice  is  clear  from  such  expres- 
sions as  'baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,'  'was  it  in 
Paul's  name  that  you  were  baptized?,'  'no  one 
can  say  you  were  ba|)tized  in  my  name,'  '  baptized 
into  Moses,'  'baptized  into  Christ' ;t  while  other 
passages  in  the  Epistles  tend  to  coniirm  this.t  In 
the  ca.se  of  the  eunuch,  Lydia,  the  jailor,  Crispus 
and  the  other  Corinthians,  their  baptism  is  re- 
corded, but  it  is  not  said  that  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  invoked ;  but  a  study  of  the  case  of  the 
eunuch  makes  such  invocation  almost  certain,  and 
in  the  other  cases  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  th:it 
the  usual  practice  was  followed. §  Of  Apollos  and 
others  it  is  not  said  that  they  were  Liajitized.H 
The  references  to  a  name  in  connexion  with 
baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  tend  to  confirm 
this  view.  Hernias  portrays  the  Church  as  a 
'  tower  built  upon  the  waters  .  .  .  founded  on  the 
word  of  the  almighty  and  glorious  name.'  Re- 
ferring to  the  state  of  a  man  before  his  baptism,  it 
is  said,  '  before  a  man  bears  the  name  of  tlie  son  of 
God  he  is  dead.' IT  Tlie  Didachc  speaks  of  'those 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  **  The  practice 
of  baptizing  into  the  name  of  Jesus  continued  into 
the  3rd  cent.,  when  Pope  Stephen,  in  opposition 
to  Cyprian  and  the  Apostolic  Canons,  declared  such 
baptism  to  be  invalid. tt 

In  Mt  28"  there  is  recorded  a  command  of  Jesus 
to  baptize  'in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The  earliest  mention 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  Didac.he,  where  a  similar 
direction  is  given.JJ  Justin  Martyr  says  that 
baptism  was  administered  in  the  Triune  Name.§§ 
Iren^us,  who  mentions  baptism  in  the  Triune 
Name,  bases  this  not  on  the  command  in  Matthew 
but  on  the  traditional  faith  handed  down  to  him 
'  "  by  the  elders,  the  disciples  of  the  apostles."  '  |||| 
That  baptism  in  the  Triune  Name  was  universally 
current  about  A.D.  1.50  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
command  of  Jesus  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways, 
some  of  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  (1) 
Its  historicity  as  part  of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  its 
authority  as  a  command  of  the  Lord  have  been  main- 
tained,HIT  the  argument  adduced  being  that  the 
words  did  not  constitute  a  formula  to  be  used,  and 
that  baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus  was  virtually 
the  same  as  baptism  into  the  Triune  Name — an 
explanation  that  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  were  not  in  one  single  case 
obeyed.  (2)  The  historicity  of  the  words  as  those 
of  Jesus,  questioned,  by  Neander,***  who  declares 
it  undeniable  that  the  account  'does  not  bear  so 
distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives 
of  Christ's  reappearance '  is  denied  by  Strauss, 
Weinel,  Clemen,  Harnack,  Robinson,  Sabatier.ttt 

•  Ac  193-  4-  B.  t  Eo  63,  1  Co  113. 14  102,  G.al  32!. 
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(3)  Tlie  historicity  of  tlio  words  as  part  of  the 
First  Gosi)el,  questioiicil  hy  iSamiav,*  who  says 
'  they  belong  to  a  coinparatively  late  ami  sus- 
pected part  of  the  Gospel,'  is  assailed  hy  Cony- 
beare.t  who  holds  that  iho  command  to  baptize  in 
the  Triune  Name  was  interpolated  for  dogmatic 
reasons  in  some  copies  of  the  Gosiiel,  and  that  its 
place  in  the  text  was  not  fully  assured  till  after 
the  Council  of  Nica'a,  instancing  the  fact  that 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (A.D.  313-3:5y),  when  quoting 
or  referrinjj  to  it,  continually  omits  or  stops  short 
of  the  words  which  refer  to  baptism.  This  practi- 
cally is  the  opinion  of  such  scholars  as  Moll'att 
and  Kirsojjp  Lake.J  Of  singular  interest  are  the 
opinions  of  liruce.  At  lirst  maintaining  that  this 
and  other  post-Ilesurrection  sayings  '  bear  internal 
evidence  of  being  last  words  from  their  fitness  to 
the  situation,' §  he  comes  to  favour  an  idea  of 
Keim  that  Mt  28'",  an  authentic  logion  spoken  by 
Jesus  before  His  death,  was  transferred  by  Matthew 
to  what  he  deemed  a  specially  suitable  place — the 
final  leave-taking,  the  trinitarian  formula  simply 
summing  up  '  in  brief  compass  the  teaching  of 
Jesus ' ;  11  tiien  he  accepts  the  idea  that  the 
apostles  knew  the  formula  but  '  did  not  consider 
themselves  under  bondage  to  a  form  of  words,  but 
felt  free  to  use  an  equivalent  form,'  H  and  comes  at 
last  to  think  that  tlie  words  'are  not  so  much'  a 
report  of  '  what  the  risen  .lesus  said  ...  as  a 
summary  of  what  the  Apostolic  Church  understood 
to  be  the  will  of  the  exalted  Lord.'  **  But  even  if 
the  passage  be  a  genuine  logion  of  Jesus,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  have  been  contined  to 
only  a  few,  preserved  only  in  one  Gospel  which  is 
dated  c.  A.D.  80,+t  it  cannot  be  used  as  evidence 
against  what,  so  far  as  one  knows,  was  an  actual 
anil  universal  custom.  The  slight  variety  in  the 
words  which  record  the  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Jesus — clearly  of  no  signilicance  JJ — shows  that 
there  was  indeed  no  stereotyped  formula  whicli 
must  not  be  dejiarted  from,  but  raises  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  that  baptism  was  in  the  name  not  of 
three  persons,  but  of  one. 

The  meaning  of  such  baptism  is  clear.  When 
we  remember  the  use  of  the  name  in  the  exorcism  of 
demons,  when  we  remember  that  the  world  into 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus  came  was  '  a  world 
without  natural  science,  steeped  in  belief  in  every 
kind  of  magic  and  enchantment,  and  full  of 
public  and  private  religious  societies,  every  one  of 
which  had  its  mysteries  and  miracles  and  its  blood - 
bond  with  its  peculiar  deity,'  that  '  it  was  from 
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such  a  world  and  such  societies  that  most  of  the 
converts  came  and  lirought  witli  them  the  tlioughts 
and  instincts  of  countless  generations,  who  had 
never  conceived  of  a  religion  without  rites  and 
mysteries,"  when  we  remember  the  m.agical  use 
of  the  Name  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds,  the 
words  of  Kobinson  state  the  true  position  :  '  The 
Name  of  God  among  the  Jews  was  .  .  .  an  instru- 
ment of  awful  ]iower.  That  such  divine  power 
could  be  brought  into  play  by  the  use  of  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  clearly  the  belief  of 
the  early  Christians.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  author- 
ized to  use  "the  Name"  were  regarded  as  having 
at  their  disposal  the  sui)ernatural  power  of  the 
Being  whom  they  .so  named.'  t  'I'lie  exact  efllect  of 
baptism  '  into  the  name'  is  not  easily  determined. 
If  the  words  in  Mt  28'"  are  not  a  genuine  logion  of 
Jesus,  the  meaning  which  He  might  have  attached 
to  them  need  not  be  discussed,  and  hence  we  are 
concerned  with  the  view  not  of  Jesus  but  of  His 
followers.  '  No  trace  remains  of  the  bajjtism  of 
the  initiated  "into  the  name"  of  any  of  the 
mystery-deities,' J  and  so  they  atlbrd  us  no  help. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  baptism  into  the 
Name  merely  '  indicates  to  whom  the  baptized 
person  will  thenceforward  adhere,'  and  therefore 
that  'the  theory  of  a  magical  virtue  in  baptism 
cannot  be  proved ' :  §  such  baptism  '  constitutes  the 
bdonglnq  to  God  or  to  the  Son  of  God.'H  Such  a 
view  does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts  ;  much  nearer 
the  truth  is  the  conceiition  that  such  baptism 
'  reveals  the  name  as  a  religious  potency  into  which 
as  into  a  sjiiritual  atmosphere  the  adult  catechumen 
or  the  initiated  infant  is  brought.' IT  This  was 
clearly  St.  Paul's  view.  He  indicates  that  bajitism 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  constituted  a  mystical  union 
between  the  baptized  and  Jesus  through  which  the 
baptized  received  (a)  a  share  in  His  death  and 
sjiecially  in  His  resurrection,**  (4)  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,1t  and  (c)  a  cleansing  from  sin  which  in- 
volved their  consecration  and  justification  ;  Xt  and 
'  baptism  can  produce  these  effects  because  it  works 
"  in  the  name,"  and  so  links  up  baptism  with  the 
view,  prevalent  at  the  time  in  almost  every  circle, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  any  one 
could,  if  properly  used,  enable  the  user  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  attributes  attached  to  the  original 
owner  of  the  name.  .  .  .  This  it  accomplishes 
by  the  power  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  the  sacramental  effect  of  the  water, 
according  to  the  well-known  idea  that  results 
could  be  reached  in  the  unseen  spiritual  world  by 
the  performance  of  analogous  acts  in  the  visible 
material  world.' §§  It  is  this  eflicacy  of  the  water 
given  it  by  the  Name  that  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Barnabas  :  '  We 
descend  into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  defilement, 
but  come  up  bearing  fruit  in  our  hearts,  having 
the  fear  (of  God)  and  trust  in  Jesus  in  our  spirits.'  |lll 
For  a  similar  reason  Justin  Martyr  connects  the 
life  with  the  namcUIT 

10.  Prayer  in  the  Name. — As  we  have  seen,  primi- 
tive man  gr.adually  came  to  realize  that  in  him, 
in  other  beings  and  things,  lay  the  extraordinary, 
the  supernormal — what  Hartland  calls  '  theoplasm,' 
god-stuH';  and  that  this,  whether  in  himself  or 
others,  was  a  power  able  to  be  e.xercised  by  him 
and  them — mana.  When,  for  example,  such  a 
man  met  an  enemy,  and  willed  to  kill  him,  it, was 
his  mana  that  enabled  him  to  do  so.     His  will, 
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moving  'on  a  supernormal  plane,'  *  projected  itself 
against  the  foe  ;  his  innna  went  forth  as  an  act  of 
will.  Such  a  '  will  to  jiowcr  '  was  almost  inevitably 
accompanied  by,  and  ex|)ressed  itself  in,  two  things : 
(I)  an  act,  as  the  Hinging  of  a  spear;  and  (2)  a 
luirling  forth  of  words,  such  words  being  '  the  very 
type  of  a  spiritual  projectile.' t  When  the  enemy 
is  not  present,  and  there  arises  the  wish  to  kill, 
then,  when  there  speeds  forth  the  mmia  that 
destroj's,  the  more  emotional  side  of  tlie  man's 
nature  asserts  itself  and  expresses  itself  in  the 
throwing  of  the  spear  and  tlie  hurling  of  the 
words  in  the  direction  in  wliich  the  enemy  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  A  man  does  this  when  what  is  to  be 
influenced  is  not,  to  us,  a  person. 

A  British  Columbian  Indian,  wishiiipto  stop  the  rain,  holds  a 
stick  in  the  fire,  describes  a  circle  with  it,  then  holds  the  sticlt 
towards  the  east  and  addresses  the  rain  in  these  words  :  *  Now 
then,  you  must  stop  raining.'  J 

Keflexion  causes  two  changes.  Man  realizes 
that  many  of  such  acts  are  more  or  less  symbolical, 
and  this,  especially  under  priestly  influence,  leads 
to  detailed  and  dramatic  symbolism,  such  as  sacri- 
fice and  ritual.  Again — and  this  is  important  in 
the  present  connexion — he  comes  to  realize  that 
for  some  of  the  harder  tasks  he  must  use  not  only 
the  mana  which  is  liis  own,  but  mana  superior  to 
his  own.  He  therefore  turns  to  beings  superior  to 
liimself,  to  the  divinities.  There  is  thus  gradually 
developed  a  body  of  doctrine  as  to  the  divinities, 
more  or  less  esoteric,  both  intricate  and  compli- 
cated, whicli  influenced  and  still  continues  to 
influence  religion.  This  influence  is  seen  in  its 
simplest  form  when  a  human  being  exercises  power 
over  a  divinity. 

The  king  of  the  Matabele,  in  order  to  get  rain,  offers  sacrifices 
and  says,  'O  great  spirits  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  .  .  . 
make  us  to  be  the  best-fed  and  the  strongest  people  in  the 
world  I '  § 

When  it  becomes  clearly  understood  that  such 
divinities  do  possess  power,  they  are  naturally 
invoked  during  the  performance  of  the  symbolic 
acts,  and  then  we  have  the  spell. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  on  the  eve  of  war  starved  some  sheep, 
killed  them,  saying  as  they  did  so :  *  As  the  hearts  of  these 
beasts  are  weakened,  so  let  our  enemies  be  weakened.'  II  Here 
from  the  beasts,  the  symbols,  to  the  enemy,  the  reality,  the 
mana  is  transferred.  But  the  words  '  so  let '  indicate  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  the  deities  who  '  are  putting  the  thing 
through.*  ^  W'estermarck  quotes  with  approval  Kenan's  dictum 
that  with  the  Romans  *  prayer  is  a  magic  formula,  producing 
its  effect  by  its  own  inherent  quality,'  and  adds  ;  *  They  wanted 
to  compel  the  gods  rather  than  to  be  compelled  by  them  '  ;  **  but 
Warde  Fowler  asserts  that  the  prayers  of  the  gild  of  brethren 
at  Iguvium  to  Jupiter  Grabovius  *  retain  some  of  the  outward 
characteristics  of  spell,  but  internally,  i.e.  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  intended,  they  have  the  real  characteristics  of 
prayer.'  ft 

When  a  god  attains  such  a  degree  of  personality 
as  to  have  a  name,  this  enables  the  human  suppliant 
to  influence  him  personally,  by  using  his  name. 

This  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  when  a  human  being 
exercises  power  over  a  divme  being  by  the  proper  use  of  his 
name.  The  Torres  Straits  islanders  summon  a  local  bogey  or 
a  spirit  by  mentioning  his  nanie.tt  A  Malay  prays  at  the  grave 
of  a  murdered  man  :  '  Hearken,  So-and-So,  aTid  assist  me.  .  .  . 
I  desire  to  ask  for  a  little  magic' §§  When  the  Aiigoni  desire 
rain,  they  go  to  the  rain-temple  and  in  connexion  with  certain 
ceremonies  pray  ;  '  Master  Ckauta,  .  .  .  give  your  children  the 
rains.' II II 


•  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religion'^,  p.  61. 

t  lb.  p.  64. 

J  Frazer,  GB^.  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art.  i.  263  :  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
Comparative  Religion,  1913,  p.  14S,  'The  Prayer  of  the  Todas.' 

§  Frazer,  G£^,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  352 ;  see  also  Carpenter, 
pp.  35,  151. 

II  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religion^,  p.  55. 

H  lb.  p.  30. 

**  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Retigious  Expenence  of  the  Roman 
People.  1911,  pp.  185,  ISO. 

\\  lb.  p.  189.  J}  Haddon,  p.  24. 

§ij  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religimfi,  p.  62. 

nil  Frazer,  GB',  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  250. 


The  mana  of  a  deity  who  has  attained  to  a  name 
becomes  specially  lodged  in  his  name,  and  can  be 
comman<leercd  by  the  proper  use  of  it. 

In  Gn  426  it  is  said  of  Knoch,  '  He  was  the  first  to  call  by 
(means  of)  the  name  Jaliweh.'  This  expression  'denotes  the 
essential  act  in  worship,  the  invocation  (or  rather  evocation) 
of  the  lieity  by  the  solemn  utterance  of  His  name.  It  rests  on 
the  wide-spread  primitive  idea  that  a  real  bond  exists  between 
the  person  and  his  name,  such  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
latter  exerts  a  mystic  iTifluence  on  the  former.' "  In  P^lijah'a 
time  the  question  was  wliether  Jahweh  or  Baal  was  the  proper 
name  for  the  Divine  Being,  and  'the  test  proposed  by  Elijah 
is  which  n(ij/?e— Baal  or  Yahwe — will  evoke  a  manifestation  of 
divine  energy.'  t 

From  the  conception  of  the  mana  of  the  deities 
specially  lodged  in  tlieir  names  there  was  developed 
the  doctrine  that  the  proper  use  of  the  name  set 
in  motion  and  brought  into  real  operation  all  the 
powers  of  the  deity. 

The  Kei  women  when  their  men  are  fighting  pray  :  '  O  lord 
aun  and  moon  let  the  bullets  rebound  from  our  husbands.'  J 

Thus  the  name  which  had  been  added  to  the 
spell  to  cause  it  to  work  gradually  supersedes  all 
other  methods  of  entreaty  in  the  prayer,  and  be- 
comes that  by  which  the  ettective  appeal  is  made 
to  the  deity.  The  liturgies  of  all  the  more  advanced 
peoples  show  that  '  prayer  gains  potency  from  the 
solemn  utterance  of  the  true  divine  name.'  § 

Throughout  the  OT  we  have  many  instances  of  men  calling 
on  the  name  of  Jahweh.  Jesus  dropping  that  name  taught  His 
disciples  to  pray  to  the  Father. 

The  account  of  St.  Paul's  prayers  ||  indicates  that 
this  was  his  custom,  and  neither  in  these  cases,  nor  in 
the  account  which  he  himself  gives  of  his  prayers,1I 
nor  yet  in  those  actually  recorded,**  is  this  cus- 
tom departed  from.  But  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Jesus,  reminding  His  disciples  that  previously  they 
had  asked  nothing  in  His  nanie,tt  instructs  them  so 
to  ask  and  they  shall  receive, JJ  indicating  that  the 
Father  will  grant  whatever  they  ask  in  His  name,§§ 
and  promising  that  the  day  was  coming  when  He 
would  let  them  know  plainly  about  the  Father, 
and  on  that  day  they  would  ask  in  His  name,||||  for 
He  Himself  was  going  to  the  Father  and  would  do 
whatsoever  they  asked  in  His  name. HIT  It  cannot 
be  inferred  from  these  passages  that  Jesus  taught 
His  disciples  to  pray  not  to  Him,  but  to  the  Father 
in  His  name."**  Whether  these  words  were  actu- 
ally spoken  by  our  Lord  before  His  death,  or 
represent  the  views  of  the  Christians  of  the  2nd 
cent,  matters  little  for  our  immediate  purpose. 
They  indicate  clearly  that  the  addition  of  the 
name  '  is  not  a  mere  devotional  form,  but  a  new 
ground  on  which  the  worshipper  stands,  a  new 
plea  for  the  success  of  his  i)etitions.' ttt  Further, 
they  indicate  that  'when  His  di.sci|iles  have  en- 
tered into  complete  union  with  Him  they  will 
lose  the  sense  that  He  is  intermediary  between 
them  and  the  Father.  They  will  be  so  identified 
with  Him  that  all  prayer  of  theirs  will  be  the 
prayer  of  Christ  Himself,  oll'ered  immediately  to 
God.'Jtt  We  have  in  the  case  of  Stephen  prayer 
addressed  to  Jesus,§§§  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  invoking  of  His  name  was  common. ||||[|  This 
invoking  of  the  Name  would  seem  to  have  been 
associated  not  so  much  with  petitions,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  as  with  thanKsgiving.HHH     When 

*  J.  Skinner,  ICC,  'Genesis,' p.  127. 

t  Ih.  X  Marett.  The  Threshold  o/  Religion'^,  p.  67. 

§  Farnell,  The  Emlution  of  Religion,  p.  184. 
II  See,  e.g.,  Eph  1"  218  3U  620,  Col  1^  12  317  ;  also  Ja  3»,  1  P  in, 
1  Jn2i. 
II  1  Co  14,  1  Th  12.       ••  Ph  13.  tt  .In  1«2<. 

j;  1623.M.  §§  I5IB.  IIII16'26.  «|1I  1413.  U. 

•••  H.  p.  Liddon,  The  Dimnity  of  our  Lord»,  1878,  note  F; 
also  G.  A.  Chadwick,  Exp,  3rd  ser.,  vi.  [18S7J 191. 
ttt  IIDBiv.  44. 

:•.;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  1906,  p.  316. 
§55  Ac  759.  II  |[  II  .\c  2216  2='  9'4,  1  Co  13. 

mill  Ac  4l»,  Eph  620,  Col  31',  Ro  19. 
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we  think  of  tlie  use  of  the  Name  in  prenching, 
in  exorcism,  in  the  ])ersp(iitions  of  the  iniiiiitive 
Ctiristiaiis,  we  can  undcistaiul  how  fervour  led 
tliem  to  add  to  their  prayers,  and  to  pray  in  what 
they  had  come  to  think  of  as  the  name  above  every 
name,  the  one  wliich  was  with  the  Father  the  all- 
prevailinj;  name.*  In  this  way  we  see  that  '  tlie 
name-fornnila>,  which  close  most  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Cliristian  Church,  were  originally  'words  of 
jiower  to  speed  the  prayer  home.'t  '  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal acts  of  St  John  we  tind  a  hmg  list  of 
mystical  names  and  titles  attached  to  Christ  giving 
to  the  prayer  much  of  the  tone  of  an  ench.ant- 
nient.'J  Hence  we  see  that  the  conception  of 
mana  'yields  the  chief  clue  to  the  original  use  of 
names  of  power  in  connection  with  the  spell,  from 
"  in  the  devil's  name  "  to  "  Im  Namen  Jesu." '  § 
LiTBRATDRB. — This  has  been  indicated  in  the  art. 

P.  A.  Gordon  Clark. 
NAPHTALI.— See  Tribes. 

NAPKIN.— See  HANDKERCHIEF,  Napkin. 

NARCISSUS  (NapWffiTos,  a  common  Latin  name). 
— In  Ro  16"  St.  Paul  salutes  'them  of  the  household 
of  Narcissus,  which  are  in  the  Lord '  (roi'/s  in  rdv 
NapKffftrou  Tot>s  Sfras  iv  Kvpii^),  i.e.  the  Christians  in 
]\is/a7nilia  or  establishment  of  freednien  and  slaves 
(perhaps  known  as  Narcii.iiani,  for  which  the 
Greek  phrase  would  be  equivalent).  J.  B.  Light- 
foot  {Philippian^,  1878,  p.  175)  thinks  that  the 
Narcissus  referred  to  was  the  powerful  freedman 
of  that  name,  whose  wealth  was  proverbial  (Juv. 
Sat.  xiv.  32y),  whose  influence  was  very  great  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Agrippina  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Nero  {'ta.c.  Ann.  xiii.  1  ;  Dio  Cass. 
Ix.  34),  in  a.d.  54.  It  was  customary  in  such  cases 
for  the  household  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Emperor  while  it  retained  the  name  of  its  old 
master  (cf.  probably  '  the  household  of  Aristobulus ' 
[q.v.],  whose  Christian  members  are  saluted  in  v.'"). 
If  Ro  16  be  an  integral  part  of  Romans,  and  there- 
fore directed  to  Rome,  this  may  indeed  be  the 
household  referred  to  ;  for  although  there  may  have 
been  other  establishments  whose  master's  name 
was  Narcissus,  this  must  have  been  the  most 
famous.  If  so,  some  three  years  had  elapsed  since 
it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nero.  For  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Narcissus  on  inscriptions  see 
Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  '  Romans '^  1900,  p.  425  f. 
The  Christians  in  the  household  would  naturally 
form  one  of  the  distinct  communities  of  which  the 
Church  at  Rome  was  ap])arently  made  up  (cf.  v.'" 
and  the  phrases  in  vv.*'  '*).  '  The  master  was  not 
a  Christian,  and  therefore  it  was  not  his  whole 
household,  but  in  each  case  an  indefinite  number 
of  his  servants  who  had  been  converted.  Plainly 
therefore  the  conversion  of  one  of  them  had  at  once 
created  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gos]jel. 
We  have  here  at  any  rate  a  proof,  not  only  that  the 
closer  social  connections  in  general  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  the  truth,  but  that  the  servile  class 
were  especially  susceptible'  (C.  von  Weizsacker, 
Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.,  i.-  [1897]  397).  As  the 
salutation  to  these  Christians  is  preceded  by  a 
greeting  to  '  Herodion  my  kinsman,'  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Herodion  was  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Narcissus  and  the  nuclevis  of  the 
community  or  church.  Some  scholars  think  that 
the  mention  of  this  household  is  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  destination  of  Ro  16,  but  to 
others,  in  view  of  the  strong  probability  that  the 
chapter  belongs  to  a  letter  to  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  sujjpose  that 

•  Ph  29- 10. 

t  Farnell,  The  Evotutwn  of  Religion,  p.  190. 

i  lb.  {  Marett.'rAe  threshold  of  Religion',  p.  62. 


there  was  a  '  household  of  Narcissus '  known  to  St. 
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Paul  in  that  city. 


T.  B.  Allwouthy. 


NATION.— In  Mk  7"-«,  Gal  1»"-  the  RV  rightly 
changes  '  nation  '  to  '  race '  (7^1'fi) ;  cf.  Ac  4™  18^  -\ 
'a  Cyprian  by  race,'  'an  Alexandrian,'  'a  Pontican.' 
In  the  NT  eSvot  generally  designates  a  non-Jewish 
nation  ;  hut  it  is  also  used  of  the  Jewish  nation 
wlien  sjioken  of  officially  (Lk  7^*23=,  Jn  11<»'-  18™, 
Ac  10-'-  '24"  '»■  "  26'  28'"),  and  even  of  the  Cliristian 
society  (Mt  21-'»,  Ro  lo'").  In  1  P  2*  Christians  are 
called  both  '  an  elect  yivo^ '  and  '  a  holy  IBvo^.' 

Jesus  spoke  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  collective 
personality,  a  community  bearing  a  common  re- 
sponsibility. As  'they  that  were  his  own'  they 
'received  him  not'(Jn  1"),  and  the  national  crime 
of  His  crucifixion  was  the  precursor  of  their  down- 
fall, although  it  did  not  result  in  their  being  '  cast 
oil'  (Ro  111),  jiig  passionate  love  for  His  own 
nation  was  evidenced  by  the  fatigues,  the  priva- 
ti<ms,  the  'contradictions'  that  He  endured,  by  the 
tears  of  woe  tliat  gushed  from  His  eyes  (Lk  19"  ; 
cf.  Ro  9').  He  seldom  referred  to  other  nations 
till  near  the  close  of  His  eartlilycour.se;  yet  He 
spoke  of  the  Ninevites  as  having  acted  in  their 
corporate  capacity  when  they  repented  (Mt  1'2^'  ; 
cf.  Jon  .3').  He  recognized  the  right  of  the  common 
law  of  the  Empire  of  which  He  was  a  subject  (Mt 
22-1).  'All  the  nations,'  He  said,  should  finall}' 
appear  before  Him  as  their  Judge,  and  He  would 
reward  the  works  of  love  done  by  tho.se  whom  He 
set  on  His  right  hand  as  having  been  done  to  Him- 
self (Mt  25'"-).  When  He  appeared  to  His  disciples 
on  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  He  said,  '  All  authority 
hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth  : 
Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations' ;  and  it  is  significant  that  He  did  not  say 
'  of  all  men  '  but '  of  all  the  nations ' — thus  pointing 
out  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  nati(mal 
religion,  the  national  confession  of  His  authority 
(cf.  Martensen,  Ethics,  'General,'  p.  443 f.). 
Further,  if  in  Ac  '2'""  the  words  '\ovSixlai>,  Kpijrfs 
Kal  'Apa^es  be  omitted  as  being  probably  ancient 
glosses  on  the  text,  we  are  left,  as  Harnack  says 
{Act.9,  p.  65  f.),  with  a  list  of  twelve  nations,  whom 
St.  Luke  may  have  specified  as  '  heralding  the 
great  theme  of  his  book' — how  Jesus  was  brought 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world,  the  new 
Israel  (cf.  Ac  19'). 

Tlie  great  missionary  successes  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  faith  on  a  grand  national  scale.  St. 
Paul,  before  his  death,  '  had  planted  more  churches 
than  Plato  had  gained  disciples'  (Bossuet,  Pand- 
qyrique  de  Saint  Paul,  1659) — firi  to  ripixa  ttjs  SiHxeoii 
i\8wv,  as  Clement  says  (ad  Cor.  i.  5).  Besides  the 
Dispersion  (q.v.),  there  were  other  two  co-operating 
factors  that  assisted  the  progress  of  the  gospel — 
the  political  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Stoic  creed.  In  the  ancient  heathen  world, 
national  life  had  been  particular  and  exclusive  : 
the  nations  were  isolated  from  and  ignorant  of 
each  other.  But  when  they  all  looked  to  Rome  as 
mistress  and  mother,  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  belief  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind  pro- 
claimed by  Christianity  (cf.  Flint,  History  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  pp.  26,  61).  The  influence 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  '  world-citizenship '  is  well 
attested  by  the  fragment  from  Cicero  (de  Rep. 
iii.  22)  quoted  by  J.  Adam,  Vitality  of  Platonism  : 
'  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,'  p.  146  : 

'  And  there  will  not  be  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at 
Athens,  one  law  to-day  and  another  law  to-morrow  ;  but  the 
same  law  everlasting  .and  unchangeable  will  bind  all  nations  at 
all  times ;  and  there  will  be  one  common  Master  and  Ruler  of 
all,  even  God,  the  franier,  the  arbitrator,  and  the  proposer  of 
this  law.' 

This  noble  utterance  justifies  the  remark  of  S.  Dill 
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[Rom/jn  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurclhis, 
London,  1904,  p.  3'2S) :  'The  Stoic  school  has  the 
glory  of  anticipating  the  diviner  dream,  yet  far 
from  realised,  of  a  human  hrotherhood  under  tlie 
light  from  the  Cross.'  This 'diviner  dream' will 
be  realized  when  all  nations,  now  nnite<l  hy  bonds 
far  surpassing  those  of  bloixl  -  relationsliip,  or 
common  s])eecli,  customs,  or  history — the  bonds  of 
a  common  love  and  obedience  to  Christ — shall  form 
together  one  august  Kingdom  of  God  (Rev  11"'). 

Literature. — J.  Adam,  Tfw  Vitality  of  Plaioni^m  and  ofhrr 
Essniis,  Edinburi;)!,  ISll,  pp.  113  n.,  142,  146-147;  R.  Flint, 
History  of  (he  Plulosophij  of  llislorp,  tio.,  lSl):i,  pp.  26,  4S,  Bl, 
63,  449;  T.  von  Haering,  The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life, 
London,  Ui09,  p.  4U31.  ;  A.  Harnack,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (tlT 
Studies,  iii.),  Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1909,  pp.  49,  64,  65 1.  ;  H.  Marten- 
sen,  Christian  Ethics,  'General,'  Edinburgh,  1873,  pp.  '.214, 
44'2f.,  'Social,'  do.,  1882,  p.  SSt. ;  G.  Uhlhorn,  Christian 
Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1S83,  pp.  40-42. 

James  Donald. 

NATURAL. -1.  In  Ro  !=«'•  U-'-^*  (cf.  Jude" 
'naturally')  'natural'  is  the  rendering  of  0iicriK6s. 
In  Ko  1  St.  Paul  denounces  certain  forms  of  sexual 
vice  as  '  against  nature.'  To  indulge  in  them  is  to 
pervert  and  degrade  human  nature.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  violated  when  the  lower  impulses  refuse 
to  be  controlled.  History  confirms  the  Apostle's 
judgment  that  '  natural'  instincts  and  passions  un- 
bridled by  reason  and  conscience  lead  to  unnatural 
crimes  which  are  dishonouring  alike  to  man  and  to 
God.  To  Kenan's  outburst,  '  Nature  cares  nothing 
about  chastity,'  the  true  reply  is,  '  Instead  of  say- 
ing that  Nature  cares  nothing  about  chastity,  let 
us  say  that  human  nature,  our  nature,  cares  about 
it  a  great  deal '  (Matthew  Arnold,  Discourses  in 
America,  London,  1896,  p.  60).  In  Roll  St.  Paul, 
using  figurative  language,  describes  the  Jews  as 
'natural  branches'  in  contrast  with  the  Gentiles, 
who  are  represented  as  artificially  grafted  into  the 
tree  of  God's  people.  The  process  described  is  '  one 
that  in  horticulture  is  never  performed.  The 
cultivated  branch  is  always  engrafted  upon  the 
wild  stock,  and  not  vice  versa.  This  Paul  knew 
quite  well  (see  irapa  (pvcnv,  v.-''),  and  the  force  of  his 
reproof  to  the  presuming  Gentile  turns  on  the  fact 
that  the  process  ivas  an  unnatural  one '  (J.  Denney, 
EGT,  '  Romans,'  1900,  p.  680). 

2.  In  1  Co  2'''  15"-  ■",  '  natural '  is  the  rendering 
of  tj/vx^Kdi.  It  is  also  used  twice  in  RVni  as  an 
alternative  to  another  translation  of  the  same  word. 
In  '2  P  2'-  '  mere  animals '  is  in  the  RV  text,  but 
in  Jude  '*  '  sensual '  is  found,  '  animal '  being  a 
second  marginal  rendering.  In  all  these  passages 
foxt-K-M  '  has  a  disparaging  sense,  being  opposed  to 
TTvev^ariKds  (as  ^vxr]  is  not  to  iri'eDjua),  and  almost 
synonymous  with  crd/j/cicos  or  ffap/cticds  (1  Co  3"-).  .  .  . 
'This  epithet  describes  to  the  Corinthians  the  un- 
regenerate  nature  at  its  best,  the  man  commended 
in  philosophy,  actuated  by  the  higher  thoughts 
and  aims  of  the  natural  life — not  the  sensual  man 
(the  animalisoi  the  Vulg. )  who  is  ruled  by  bodily 
impulses.  Yet  the  i/'ux'tis,  /nij  f^""  ^"cvf^a  (Jude '") 
may  be  lower  than  the  capKiKOi,  where  the  latter, 
as  in  1  Co  3'  and  Gal  5"-  -*,  is  already  touched  but 
not  fully  assimilated  by  the  life-giving  vi>edjxa ' 
(G.  G.  Findlay,  EGT,  '  1  Cor.,'  1900,  p.  783,  note 
on  1  Co  2''').  To  this  helpful  discrimination  may 
be  added  a  brief  quotation  from  T.  C.  Edwards' 
Coinmentary  on.  First  Ep.  to  Corinthians'^,  London, 
1885  :  '  the  word  xf^vxinii  was  coined  by  Aristotle 
{Eth.  Nic.  III.  X.  2),  to  distinguish  the  pleasures 
of  the  soul,  such  as  ambition  and  desire  of  know- 
ledge, from  those  of  the  body.'  As  used  by  St. 
Paul,  '  the  ^i>x"c6s,  contrasted  with  the  d/cpar^s,  is 
the  noblest  of  men.  But  to  the  TrvevixaTLK6$  he  is 
related  as  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  .  .  . 
The  indwelling  spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  in 
whom  that  Spirit  dwells  is  at  once  supernatural 
and  holy'  (p.  65  f.,  note  on  1  Co  2'^'). 


\pvx^K6i  is  sometimes  rendered  'psychic,'  and 
sometimes  'soulish'  in  1  Co  15",  with  the  intention 
of  emphasizing  the  contrast  between  the  'natural' 
and  the  '  spiritual '  body.  Hut  '  though  inadequa((s 
"natural  is  the  best  available  rendering  of  this 
adjective  ;  it  indicates  the  moulding  of  man's  body 
by  its  environment,  and  its  adaplatiim  to  existing 
functions  ;  the  same  body  is  xo'^<>''  iti  respect  of  its 
material  (v.").'  In  this  context,  however,  '  ^uxikov 
is  only  relatively  a  term  of  disi)aragement ;  the 
"  psychic "  body  has  in  it  the  making  of  the 
"spiritual " '  (G.  G.  Findlay,  op.  cit.  p.  937).  The 
body  which,  in  our  present  state,  is  adapted  for  the 
service  of  the  soul,  is  contrasted  by  St.  P;iul  with 
the  body  which,  in  the  future  state,  will  be  adapted 
for  the  higher  service  of  the  spirit.  'An  organism 
fitted  to  be  the  seat  of  mind,  to  express  emotion,  to 
carry  out  the  Viehests  of  will  is  already  in  process 
of  teing  adapted  for  a  still  nobler  ministry.' 
Hence  in  v.'"'  the  history  of  man  is  said  to  be  '  a 
progress  from  Adam  to  Christ,  from  soulish  to 
spiritual,  from  the  present  life  to  the  future' 
(T.  C.  Edwards,  op.  cit.  pp.  441,  445). 

3.  (a)  In  two  passages  (Ko  P',  2  Ti  3')  the  phrase 
'  without  natural  attection '  is  the  rendering  of 
d(TTopyoi.  By  this  word  St.  Paul  describes  those 
who  are  so  regardless  of  the  claims  of  nature  as 
to  be  lacking  in  love  for  their  own  kindred.  He 
assumes  that  love  of  kindred  {aTo/ryri)  should  natur- 
ally arise  from  such  human  relationships  as  parent 
and  child,  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister. 
Here,  as  in  those  passages  in  which  '  natural '  is 
the  rendering  of  (pvaiKds,  the  word  denotes  not  what 
is  in  harmony  with  our  environment,  but  what  is 
in  accord  with  our  own  true  nature  or  constitu- 
tion. 

(6)  In  Ja  1-^  'his  natural  face'  is  the  rendering 
of  the  phrase  Trpiiruirov  ttjs  yeviaews,  lit.  '  the  face  of 
his  birth'  (KVm).  The  meaning  is  the  face  which 
is  '  native '  to  man.  The  contrast  is  between  '  the 
face  which  belongs  to  this  transitory  life,'  of  whicli 
a  refle.xion  may  be  seen  in  a  mirror,  and  '  tlie 
character  which  is  being  here  moulded  for  eternity,' 
of  which  a  reflexion  may  be  seen  in  the  Word 
(J.  B.  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James'',  London,  1910, 
p.  71,  note  on  1^). 

Literature. — J.  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  new  ed., 
Edinburgh.  1895 ;  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Man,  do.,  1911.  J.  Q.  TaSKEK. 

NATURE.— 1.  The  revelation  of  God  in  Nature. 

— The  basis  of  St.  Paul's  appeal  to  the  men  of 
Lystra  (Ac  14'''''-)  is  that  'the  living  God 'mani- 
fests Himself  in  creation.  In  Ro  f"-  the  Apostle 
elaborates  the  same  argument,  drawing  out  its 
sterner  implications  and  showing  that  the  Gentiles 
were  under  condemnation  because  they  had  re- 
pressed the  knowledge  of  God  imparted  to  them  in 
the  works  of  His  hands.  No  countenance  is  given 
to  either  of  the  two  modern  extremes  of  thought : 
there  is  no  disparagement  of  Nature's  teachings ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  never  set  forth  as 
suthcient  for  man's  spiritual  needs.  St.  Paul's 
purpose  is  answered  when  he  has  asserted  '  the 
fact  that  the  Gentiles  possessed  lofty  conceptions 
of  God  which  nevertheless  had  not  proved  to  them 
the  way  of  salvation.  This  true  knowledge  had 
been  attained  very  largely  through  a  right  appre- 
hension of  the  natural  world  which  in  all  ages  has 
been  the  "living garment  " men  have  seen  God  by ' 
(R.  D.  Shaw,  r/(e  Pauline  Epistles,  Edinburgli, 
1903,  p.  210).  Naturalism  and  Nature-worship 
which  substitute  Nature  for  God  are  alike  remote 
from  apostolic  thought.  God's  invisible  attributes 
have  been  revealed  in  the  universe  which  proclaims 
His  wisdom  and  His  power.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be 
worshipiied  with  adoration  and  thank.sgiving.  In 
Ro  8'^  St.  Paul  poetically  personifies  Nature  and 
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represents  it  as  sympathizing  with  humanity's 
hopes.  '  He  conceives  of  all  creation  as  involved 
in  the  fortunes  of  liumanity.  .  .  .  Creation  is  not 
inert,  utterly  unspirilual,  alien  to  our  life  and  its 
hopes.  .  .  .  Witli  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God 
humanity  would  attain  its  end,  and  nature  too' 
(J.  Denney,  ECT,  '  Kcitiians,'  1900,  in  loc). 

2.  The  light  of  Nature. — The  revelation  of  God 
in  Nature  implies  a  ciinespondinj;  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  tliose  to  whom  it  is  given  ;  it  allects 
man's  moral  condition  according  as  lie  is  or  is  not 
guided  by  its  light.  In  Ro  S"  St.  Paul  grants  that 
Gentiles  may  do  '  by  nature  '  the  things  of  the 
law.  There  is,  therefore,  a  standard  by  wiiich  they 
may  be  judged  although  they  do  not  possess  the 
written  Law  which  is  the  Jews'  glory.  '  For 
whenever  any  of  them  instinctively  put  in  practice 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  their  own  moral  sense 
supplies  them  with  the  law  they  need'  (Sanday- 
Headlam,  ICC,  '  Romans '»,  1902,  p.  54).  To  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  although  he  regards  the 
light  of  Nature  as  insufficient,  he  recognizes  that 
the  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  Nature  is  true 
and  good.  '  The  hinge  on  which  everything  turns 
is  the  forsaking  of  the  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  Theism 
of  the  Gentiles  failed  not  because  its  light  was  de- 
lusive, but  because  its  light  was  not  used.'  St. 
Paul  is  not,  therefore,  '  to  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  Gentile  world  of  which  he  wrote  was 
lying  in  universal  wickedness,  unredeemed  by  even 
a  single  ray  of  human  goodness'  (R.  D.  Shaw,  op. 
cit.  p.  216  f.).  St.  Paul  taught  that  in  the  visible 
creation  men  may  discern  the  workings  of  a 
supreme  Mind  and  Will ;  he  also  taught  that  the 
revelation  of  God  in  His  Son  is  the  climax,  not  the 
contradiction,  of  His  revelation  in  Nature.  He 
knew  that  from  the  depths  of  man's  spiritual  being 
questions  arise  to  which  Nature  can  give  no  clear 
and  unambiguous  answer.  Unless  men  pass  from 
the  light  of  Nature  into  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  the  Light  of  life,  theirs  will  be  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  who  seek  in  converse  with  Nature  what 
can  be  attained  only  in  communion  with  God 
through  Christ.  In  the  NT  '  nature  '  is  never  used 
in  what  may  be  called  its  prevailing  meaning  in 
modern  thought ;  the  early  Christians  had  no  con- 
ception of  '  nature'  such  as  is  implied  in  definitions 
which  make  it  '  co-extensive  with  science,  which 
deals  with  sequences  only,  reserving  all  beyond  for 
philosophy,  which  deals  with  causes  also.  Thus 
nature  will  not  be  the  sum  of  things,  except  for 
one  who  maintains  that  phenomena  have  no  true 
causes  at  all'  (H.  M.  Gwatkin,  The  Knowledge  of 
GocP,  Edinburgh,  1908,  i.  47). 

3.  Nature  and  grace. — The  Pauline  antithesis 
between  '  natural '  and  '  spiritual '  has  been  dwelt 
upon  above  (see  Natural).  Most  frequently, 
however,  man's  natural  condition,  moral  and 
spiritual,  is,  in  the  NT,  contrasted  with  his  experi- 
ence in  a  state  of  grace.  'St.  Paul  had  an  alto- 
gether persuasive  and  beautiful  word  for  the  super- 
natural, which  he  was  never  weary  of  using,  and 
which  the  Church  should  countone  of  her  chief  trea- 
sures— the  Grace  of  God  '  (J.  Watson,  The  Doctrines 
of  Grace,  London,  1900,  p.  6).  St.  Paul  descrilied 
Barnabas  and  himself  as  '  of  like  nature  '  with  the 
men  of  Lystra  (Ac  14'^  RVm).  He  was  disclaiming 
the  ascrl])tion  to  men  of  divine  honours,  and 
acknowledging  that  he  was  not  exempt  from 
human  feelings  and  infirmities  (cf.  Ja  5").  But 
when  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Epbesians  :  '  we  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  the  rest'  (2'), 
he  associates  himself  with  tliose  who  before  they 
were  quickened  and  became  partakers  of  grace 
were  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.'  He  regards  sin 
as  '  a  constitutional  malady.  There  exists  a  bad 
element  in  our  human  nature.'     '  Our  trespasses 


and  sins  are,  after  all,  not  forced  on  us  by  our 
environment.  Tlio.se  oU'encesby  which  we  provoke 
God,  lie  in  our  nature;  lliey  are  no  mere  casual 
acts,  they  behing  to  our  bias  and  disposition  '  (G. 
G.  Findlay,  Expositor's  Bible,  '  The  Kpistle  to  the 
Epbesians,'  London,  1892,  p.  104).  In  the  con- 
text of  this  passage  St.  Paul  explains  what  it  is  to 
be  'saved  by  grace.'  His  teaching  agrees  with  the 
statement  in  2  P  l*  that  ilie  inomises  of  grace  are 
given  in  order  that  men  who  inherit  a  sinful 
nature  may  '  become  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.' 

Literature.  —  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism, 
London.  ISltl) ;  P.  N.  Waggett,  Is  there  a  Religion  of  Nature  !, 
do.,  lilD'i ;  W.  L.  Walker,  Chrintian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual 
Monism,  Edinburgh.  1906;  J.  O.  Dykes,  The  Divine  Worker  in 
Vreatiim  and  I'roeidence,  do.,  1809  ;  C.  F.  D'Arcy,  Vhristianily 
and  the  Siipernalurat,  London,  1909 ;  R.  Eucken,  A'aturatiem 
or /(fooiism  >,  Cambridge,  1912.  J.  G.  TaSKER. 

NAVIGATION.— See  Ship. 

NAZARENE.— In  18  passages  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  Jesus  is  called  'the  Nazarene '  (the  reading 
fluctuating  between  Nafapiji'ds  and  Nafupaios).  The 
use  of  this  designation  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
Nazareth  was  His  home  until  He  entered  on  His 
public  ministry.  The  incident  of  the  census  was 
the  occasion  of  His  birth  taking  place  at  Bethlehem 
according  to  prophetic  intimation.  After  the 
Egyptian  episode,  the  family  returned  to  Nazareth. 
After  the  Temptation,  Jesus  returned  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  violence  of  the  people 
drove  Him  to  Capernaum,  which  henceforth  was 
known  as  '  his  own  city  '  (Mt  9').  The  behaviour 
of  the  people  (Lk  4^)  illustrates  what  is  suggested 
respecting  the  repute  of  Nazareth  in  Jn  l*".  In 
Ac  24°  '  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  '  refers  to  Chris- 
tians as  a  body,  and  is  no  doubt  meant  in  a  dis- 
paraging sense. 

As  indicated  above, the  name  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,' 
in  the  Eng.  version,  is  universally  used  to  translate 
without  distinction  two  Greek  names, 'I?7croCs  Nafa- 
prjvdi  and'Ii7iroOs  Nafupaios.  A  recent  essay  by  E.  A. 
Abbott  makes  it  necessary  to  ask  if  both  terms 
'Nazarene'  and  'Nazorsean'  connote  simply  'be- 
longing to  Nazareth.'  He  holds  and  argues  very 
successfully  that  the  name  Nazoraios  is  significant 
of  more  than  mere  place-origin.  His  thesis  is  that 
Nazarene,  meaning  a  man  of  Nazareth,  and 
Nazorcean,  meaning  the  Neser  or  Rod  of  Jesse 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,  were  probably  interchanged 
by  a  play  on  the  two  words;  so  that  the  populace, 
acclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Lifegiver  and  Healer, 
altered  '  Jesus  the  Nazarene '  into  '  Jesus  the 
Nazoraean.'  To  state  the  theory  more  exactly,  we 
should  say  that  they  called  Him  Jesus  the  Neser, 
or  the  Na(t)zora;an,  partly  because  there  was  a 
pre-existing  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  be  the 
Neser,  and  partly  because  they  vaguely  felt  what 
Matthew  ventured  definitely  to  express,  that  His 
residence  from  childhood  onward  in  Nazareth  had 
been  ordained  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  '  He  shall  be 
called  Nazonean  (i.e.  Neser).' 

This  theory  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  use 
of  '  Nazarene '  by  Mark  and  Luke  was  an  error, 
except  in  special  contexts  which  may  prove  that 
the  place-name,  not  the  Messianic  title,  was  meant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nc.scr  (the 
Branch)  of  Is  11'  was  interpreted  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Targum  on  the  passage  making  that  quite 
definite  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  among  the 
many  names  in  popular  use  for  the  Messiah  in  the 
1st  cent.  Neser  had  a  place. 

The  evidence  from  hostile  sources  is  confirmatory. 
Christians  were  contemptuously  called  '  Nazarenes' 
by  the  Jews.  But  the  actual  word  used  was 
NSsri.  This  does  not  closely  resemble  Nazareth, 
but  it  does  resemble  N6ser  as  used  in  Ben  Sira  xl. 
15,  referring  to  '  the  branch  of  violence  which  is 
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not  t<i  be  unpniiislied.'  Tli.it  tlie  enemios  of  Jesus 
slionlil  call  Him  yvsri,  '  iirancli  ol  violence,'  is 
intellijjible  if  His  friends  called  Him  Ne^er,  '  the 
true  liranch.' 

Tlie  question,  as  Abbott  admits,  is  a  difticnlt  one, 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  made  out 
a  stronix  case  for  regardini;  the  name  Nazonean 
as  more  than  a  mere  variant  of  Nazarene  (see 
Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Miscellanea  Evangelica,  II.  i., 
Cambrid'je,  1913). 

We  lind  '  Nazarenes '  used  at  a  later  period  as 
the  name  of  a  .Jewish  Christian  sect  liaviiig  .some 
affinity  with  the  Ebionites  (see  Ebioni.sM).  The 
<;reatest  obscurity  envelops  these  Jewisli  Christian 
parties.  The  information  coming  down  to  us  is 
meagre,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  additions 
being  made  to  it.  The  Jewish  side  of  Christianity, 
which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  St.  Paul,  declined 
rapidly,  especially  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
State,  and  eventually  disappeared.  Our  best 
course  will  be  to  summarize  the  views  of  two 
authorities  of  our  day. 

R.  Seeberg  (Leiirbuch  dcr  Dogmengeschichte,  i. 
[1S95J  50)  endorses  the  ordinary  opinion  that  there 
were  two  sects,  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites, 
agreeing  with  one  another  in  some  things,  diH'ering 
in  others.  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  the  former 
when  he  speaks  of  some  Jewish  Christians  who 
keep  the  Jewish  Law  strictlj'  themselves,  but  do 
not  impose  it  on  all  Christians.  Jerome  also  says 
that  they  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  who 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose  again.  They  recognized 
St.  Paul  and  his  work,  and  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel. 
Eusebius  distinguishes  them  sharply  from  Ebion- 
ites, but  says  that  they  did  not  accept  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Logos.  Seeberg  thinks  that 
Eusebius  was  mistaken  in  the  last  statement, 
confusing  the  Nazarenes  with  the  Ebionites,  who 
(lid  deny  Christ's  Deity.  The  Nazarenes,  Seeberg 
thinks,  simply  put  aside  Logos  speculations.  The 
Ebionites,  on  the  other  hand,  required  all  Chris- 
tians to  conform  to  the  Jewish  Law  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  rejected  St.  Paul  as  an  apostate,  and 
regarded  Christ  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  ]\Lary. 
Origen  seems  to  know  a  second  Ebionite  party, 
who,  while  holding  these  Ebionite  tenets,  said  that 
Clirist  at  His  baptism  received  the  fullness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  constituting  Him  a  Prophet  and  Son 
of  God  in  a  high  degree.  They  also  held  millen- 
narian  views.  If  the  Nazarenes  had  so  much  in 
common  with  the  Church,  it  is  strange  that  Jerome 
should  say  that,  '  while  they  claim  to  be  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  they  are  neither.'  Seeberg  says 
that  the  Nazarenes  were  Jewish  Christians,  the 
Ebionites  Christian  Jews. 

F.  Loots  (Leitfaden  zum  Studium  der  Dogmen- 
geschichte*, 1906,  p.  83)  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
above  account,  but  thinks  that  too  sharp  a  distinction 
is  draw-n  between  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites. 
He  holds  that  the  recognition  by  the  latter  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  fell  on  Christ  at  the  Baptism,  and 
who  is  pre-existent  and  Divine,  comes  near  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Deity  in  Christ.  But  this 
implies  that  Christ  was  not  Divine  before  and 
became  Divine  through  the  descent  of  the  Spirit. 
Does  the  same  effect  follow  in  us?  Both  writers 
agree  that  the  sects  ran  to  seed  in  the  syncretism 
of  the  day  and  in  mythological  speculations.  To 
Irenteus  the  Ebionites  were  heretics.  The  Elke- 
saites  were  an  otl'shoot  from  the  same  trunk,  and 
appealed  to  the  book  Elkesai  as  a  new  revelation, 
bringing  new  forgiveness  of  sins,  even  the  grossest, 
and  new  remedies  of  disease.  Alcibiades  of  Apamea 
about  A.D.  220  appeared  in  Rome  as  the  apostle  of 
tliis  gospel,  and  met  with  temporary  success.  The 
Clementine  romances  were  still  later  products  of 
the  same  movement. 


(The  Nazirites  had  no  connexion,  linguistic  or 
other,  with  Nazareth  and  the  Nazarenes.  See 
HDB  and  i^Bi,  s.v.   '  Nazirite ' ;   also  following 

article.) 

LiTKRATimB. — Art.  'Ebionism'  in  ERE  and  DAC;  A.  Hil- 
genfeld,  Die  Kelzerqehi'hiclite  rft's  Urchristrntiims,  Leipzitf, 
1SS4.  pji.  420 f.,  43.1,'443;  H.  L.  Mansel,  Giiuslic  UeirxiiS, 
London,  IST."!,  p.  125  ;  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  llistm-j/  of  the  Vltris- 
lia/l  lieliijwn  and  Church,  Eni;.  tr.,  ls;n-41,  ii.  18;  E.  B. 
Nicholson,  The  Go$pel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  London,  1ST9. 

J.  S.  Banks. 

NAZARETH.— The  '  city  called  Nazareth  '  (Mt 
2''),  in  which  Jesus  lived  from  (tliildhood  to  man- 
hood, lay  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  Southern  Galilee, 
due  west  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  about  midway  between  that  Lake  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  f  ter  the  Gospels,  it  is  expressl  j' 
mentioned  only  in  the  plirase'lTjcroi/i' t6i' djrd  No{a- 
pi6,  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  '  (Ac  10™),  but  an  equivalent 
of  this  expression, 'iT/ffoOs  6  Naj'wporos,  also  translated 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  but  lit.  'the  Nazar,iean,'  or 
'  Nazarene,'  is  found  six  times  in  Acts  ;  while  the 
followers  of  Jesus  are  once  called  'the  Nazarenes' 
(ol  tHa^wpatoi,  24^).  The  name  'Jesus  of  Nazareth' 
has  various  shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  uttered.  On  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost St.  Peter  uses  it  with  an  amazed  sense  of  the 
identity  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  who  met  a  felon's 
death,  with  the  glorious  Being  who.  Risen  and 
Exalted,  has  been  made  Lord  and  Christ  ('2-- ;  cf. 
36  410J  'pije  accusers  of  Stephen  refer  with  con- 
temptuous anger  to  '  this  Jesus  the  Naz.arene '  (6'*), 
wiiom  the  heretic  would  fain  set  above  Moses.  St. 
Paul  recalls  the  time  when  his  unenlightened  con- 
science drove  him  to  take  active  measures  against 
'  Jesus  the  Nazarene,'  a  name  which  he  used  at 
that  time  with  fierce  scorn  (26").  But  on  the  road 
to  Damascus  he  learned  its  true  meaning,  when  his 
question  'Who  art  thou.  Lord?'  was  answered, 
'I  am  Jesus  the  Nazarene'  (22*).  The  Galila^an 
town,  valley,  and  hills  were  for  ever  graven  on  the 
Saviour's  heart,  and  His  own  use  of  the  familiar 
title  made  it  doubly  sacred.  His  followers  could 
never  object  to  be  named  '  the  Nazarenes,'  as  they 
were,  e.g.,  by  Tertullus  (24*),  just  as  they  could  not 
but  glory  in  being  called  'the  Christians'  (11-''). 
\\'hile  the  former  name  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
came  to  be  their  standing  designation  among  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  the  latter  was  a  Gentile  coinage. 
'  The  Nazarene '  and  '  the  Nazarenes  '  correspond 
to  the  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Talmud — "isijri 
(Sank.  43r/,  1076  ;  Sot.  ila)  and  D-)si3.T  (Tcian.  27A)'; 
and  to  the  present  day  tlie  word  N6sri  is  habit- 
ually applied  in  Jewish  literature  to  Jesus'  follow- 
ers, whom  a  strict  orthodoxy  can  no  more  name 
'  Christians'  than  it  can  call  their  leader  'Christ.' 
The  name  'Nazarenes'  still  designates  the  Chris- 
tians in  all  Muslim  lands. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Nazareth,  which  is 
so  dear  to  Christendom,  is  never  named  in  the  OT, 
Josephus,  or  the  Talmud.  Though  it  was  a  city 
(iriXis,  Mt  2^),  not  a  village  {Kwfi-n),  it  was  a  place 
without  a  history,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana — who 
may  not  have  been  quite  free  from  the  jealousy  of 
neighbourhood — had  great  difficulty  in  imagining 
that  it  might  produce  the  Messiah  (Jn  I'"').  But 
many  things  have  been  said,  and  uncritically  re- 
peated, about  Nazareth,  which  are  not  well  grounded 
on  fact;  e.g.,  that  Jesus  lived  for  thirty  years  'in 
the  deep  obscurity  of  a  provincial  village  .  .  .  not 
only  in  a  despised  province,  but  in  its  most  disre- 
garded valley  '  (F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ, 
new  ed.,  1894,  p.  41),  and  that  'probably  public 
opinion  looked  upon  the  little  town  as  morally 
degenerate'  (Meyer  on  Jn  I'").  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Nazarenes  were  less  brave,  less 
devoted  to  their  country's  cause,  less  zealous  for  the 
law,  less  inspired  by  Messianic  hopes  than  the  other 
Galiheans.    And  one  of  the  hills  that  '  girdle  quiet 
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Nazareth '  was  a  perfect  watch-tower,  set  in  tlie 
iniilst  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  mighty  Konian 
Kinpire,  for  tlie  young  Prophet  who  was  to  give  the 
city  so  great  a  place  in  liistory.  His  feet  clinihed 
its  summit  easily  and — as  His  love  of  hills  would 
indicate — probahiy  often  ;  and  while  His  eyes 
ranged  over  one  of  the  fairest  prospects  on  earth, 
He  had  'ears  to  hear'  the  niurniur  of  the  world. 
\l  His  youth  was  inwardly,  it  could  scarcely  he  out- 
wardly, peaceful.  He  loved  solitude,  and  the 
words  '  in  secret '  {4"  ri}  KpvTrrif,  Mt  6''  °)  were  dear 
to  Hiiu  ;  yet  He  was  destined  for  society,  an<l  His 
early  years  were  passed  in  no  backwater,  but  in 
the  full  current  of  the  events  of  His  time.  He  was 
never  far  from  the  crowds,  often  (such  were  Koman 
oppression  and  Jewish  sedition)  the  madding 
crowds  of  Galilee,  and  '  all  the  rumour  of  the 
Empire  entered  Palestine  close  to  Nazareth  '  {O.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL,  1897,  p.  434 ;  cf.  Selah  Merrill, 
Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  1885,  p.  123  f.).  All 
the  time  that  His  talent  (if  the  word  may  here  be 
used)  was  growing  in  stillness.  His  character  was 
being  formed  in  the  stream  of  the  world.  Nazareth 
was  in  truth  the  best  of  all  places  for  the  education 
of  the  Messiah  (cf.  W.  M.  Karasay,  The  Education 
of  Christ-,  1902). 

Various  etymologies  of  '  Nazareth '  have  been 
proposed.  The  idea  that  it  means  '  consecrated,' 
'  devoted  to  God '  ( from  iij,  whence  Nazirite),  or  that 
it  denotes  '  my  Saviour'  ("is'J),  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  Equally  improbable  is  the  notion  that  it 
embodies  a  Messianic  name,  '  the  Shoot,'  or  '  the 
Sprout'  (nsj),  which  is  found  in  Is  11'.  The  most 
likely  suggestion  is  that  it  signifies  '  Watch-tower ' 
(from  n-i^j,  Aram.  n-\^i,  niaj,  a  name  which  would 
be  given  first  to  the  hill,  and  then  to  the  town 
built  on  its  flank. 

Acting  on  a  hint  of  WelUiausen's  (Israelitische 
unci  jiidische  Geschichte,  1894,  p.  222,  footnote  3), 
T.  K.  Cheyne  has  tried  to  conjure  '  the  city  of 
Nazareth '  out  of  existence,  leaving  the  sacred 
name  as  a  mere  synonym  of  '  Galilee '  {EBi  iii. 
3358  f.),  but  his  reasoning,  as  G.  A.  Barton  remarks 
in  JE,  is  '  in  the  highest  degree  precarious.' 

Literature. — A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine"^,  1912 ; 
V.  Gu^rin,  Description  q^og.  dela  Palestine,  pt.  iii. :  *  Galilee,' 
1880;  F.  Buhl,  GAP,  1896;  W.  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the 
Gospels,  1903 ;  K.  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Syria,  1912,  p.  246. 

James  Strahan. 
NAZIRITE — A  Nazirite  ( AV  incorrectly  '  Nazar- 
ite')  was  one  dedicated  to  God  and  bound  by  avow, 
the  nature  of  which  is  explained  below. 

1.  The  name. — The  primary  significance  of  the 
Hebrew  i\i  ndzar  (not  used  in  Qal)  is  '  to  separate.' 
Hence  the  i'\z  nfizir  is  '  the  separated,  consecrated, 
or  devoted  one.'  The  same  word  in  the  form  n'zir 
is  found  in  Syriac,  where  it  is  used,  e.g.,  of  maidens 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Belthis  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  BS'',  p.  483).  In  Gn  49-*  ndzir  is  applied  to 
Joseph,  '  him  who  was  separate  from  his  brethren.' 
In  La  4'  'her  Nazarites'  (AV)  probably  means 
'her  nobles'  (RV).  Usually,  however,  the  name 
nazir  is  to  be  understood  in  the  technical  sense  of 
one  separated  by  the  taking,  or  imposition,  of  a 
peculiar  vow.  One  of  the  marks  of  the  Nazirite 
was  his  unshorn  locks.  Hence  the  word  ndzir 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  general  sense  of  '  un- 
trimmed'  or  '  unshorn.'  In  Lv  25'-  "  it  is  used  of 
an  undressed  vine,  and  in  Jer  T^  it  refers  probably 
to  unshorn  hair,  without  implying  the  Nazirite 
vow. 

2.  The  Yow.— In  Nu  6'--'  we  have  the  law  of  the 
Nazirite.  He  was  bound  ( 1 )  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  wine,  strong  drink,  and  all  products  of  the  vine 
'  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk '  (vv.  '■ '') ;  (2)  to 
'  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow '  unshorn 
(v.5) ;  (3)  to  avoid  contact  with  any  dead  body 
(vv.*-  ').    From  the  instructions  given  to  the  mother 


of  Samson  (Jg  13*)  some  add,  as  a  fnurlh  mark  of 
the  Nazirite,  abstinence  from  unclean  food.  But 
this  wa.s  a  precept  for  all  .lews,  and  cannot  be 
ri^garded  as  in  any  way  a  peculiar  mark  of  the 
Nazirite.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  to  follow  from 
the  third  point  above,  that  the  Nazirite  would  be 
careful  to  guard  against  all  ceremonial  defilement. 

If  hy  mishap  the  Nazirite  were  defiled  by  contact 
with  tlie  deau,  he  had  to  go  through  a  )irocess  of 
ceremonial  cleansing,  shaving  his  head  and  bring- 
ing a  sin-oll'ering,  a  burnt-olfering,  and  a  trespass- 
offering,  and  then  begin  the  original  period  of  his 
Naziriteship  de  novo  (Nu  6'''-).  ,  From  the  same 
passage  it  is  clear  that  both  men  and  women  might 
take  the  vow  (v.-). 

3.  Development  of  Naziritism. — It  does  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  set  forth  com- 
|)letcly  the  probable  rise  and  evolution  of  Nazirit- 
ism, or  to  argue  fully  the  various  problems  involved. 
The  reader  must  consult  IIDB  or  JK.  Here  we 
simply  indicate  the  most  likely  way  along  which 
Naziritism  advanced  till  it  became  the  complicated 
phenomenon  it  presents  in  the  period  w^ith  which 
we  deal. 

It  is  quite  clear,  and  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  the  legislation  of  Nu  6  does  not 
create  Naziritism,  but  regulates  it.  It  is  already 
in  existence,  with  probably  a  long  history  behind 
it.  Premising  that  its  earliest  history  is  quite 
unknown  to  us,  we  may  say  that  it  makes  its  first 
recorded  appearance  with  Samson  (Jg  13).  He  was 
a  '  Nazirite  unto  God  from  the  womb.'  Now  the 
only  part  of  the  regulations  of  Nu  6  that  we  can 
affirm  with  certainty  to  have  been  observed  by 
Samson  is  that  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  the  hair. 
Quite  certainly  all  the  stress  is  laid  on  that  in  his 
history.  His  mother,  indeed,  is  commanded  to 
abstain  from  wine  till  he  be  born,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  stories  that  there  was  anything  of 
the  ascetic  about  Samson  himself.  It  is  clear  that 
the  prohibition  against  contact  with  the  dead  couki 
not  have  held  for  him  (Jg  14"). 

When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Amos,  we  find  that 
abstinence  from  wine  is  most  emphasized.  '  Ye 
gave  the  Nazirites  wine  todrink'  (2'-).  It  is  quite 
clear  that  by  this  time  abstinence  from  wine  is 
essential  to  the  Nazirite.  Nu  6  gives  equal 
emphasis  to  both  points,  and  adds  the  requirement 
of  ceremonial  purity  with  reference  to  the  dead. 

Probably,  then,  we  have  three  stages  in  the 
historical  development  of  Naziritism,  but  we  may 
take  it  that  the  mark  of  the  ^a,zir\ie  par  excellence 
all  through  was  the  unshorn  locks,  as  the  use  of 
ndzir  in  Lv  2.5^-"  seems  to  prove.  The  root  idea 
of  Naziritism  is  'separated  unto  God,'  and  in  the 
three  prohibitions  we  have  a  triple  expression  of 
that  separation.  The  first  and  second  came  to  be 
merely  conventional  signs  of  Naziritism,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  significance  they 
had  originally.  During  the  period  of  his  vow  the 
Nazirite  left  his  hair  unshorn  ;  at  the  close  he 
burned  it  at  the  sanctuary  as  an  offering.  The 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  hair  w^as  widespread 
among  many  nations,  the  view  doubtless  being 
that  part  of  the  body  may  be  sacrificed  as  repre- 
senting the  whole.  The  hair  was  unshorn  during 
the  vow  because,  being  designed  for  sacrifice  to 
God,  it  must  be  kept  inviolate  till  the  set  time. 
Among  the  ancient  Arabians  there  were  several 
groups  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew 
Nazirites,  and  it  was  for  purposes  of  war  or  blood- 
feud  that  they  consecrated  themselves.  Quite 
probably  the  earliest  type  of  Naziritism  was  of 
similar  import.  To  be  a  hero  against  his  people's 
enemies  is  the  end  of  Samson's  consecration. 

In  the  ascetic  abstinence  from  wine  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  connected  with  the  vine, 
we  find  probably  the  remnant  of  a  protest  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  re^'iiiiletl  themselves  as  true 
Jews  against  Mie  aiU)ption  hy  Israel  of  Canaanitish 
culture,  lu  this  the  Keehabites  were  closely  allieil 
to  the  Nazirites.  Tliou;;h  this  protest  had  been 
lonj;  forf;otten,  the  ascetic  principle  wo\ilil  jiersist 
in  its  own  strenjjth.  The  Nazirite,  beint;  specially 
consecrated  to  (iod,  liad  a  certain  atliiiity  with  the 
priests,  who  were  also  specially  consecrated.  Hence 
it  was  natural  that  regulations  against  delilenient, 
similar  to  those  which  applied  to  priests,  should  be 
imposed  on  Nazirites  likewise.  (For  full  discussion 
of  all  those  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  UDB 
iii.,  art.  '  Nazirite.') 

4.  Naziritism  in  the  1st  cent.  A.d. — By  this  time 
the  law  of  the  Nazirite  had  been  minutely  developed 
and  expanded  into  a  whole  treatise  in  the  Mishna. 
From  the  number  and  variety  of  the  regulations  we 
may  infer  that  the  taking  of  the  vow  was  a  very 
connnon  occurrence.  Men  and  women,  both  high 
and  low  in  rank,  became  Nazirites.  Berenice 
(Ac  '25'^)  took  a  vow  (Josephus,  BJ  II.  xv.  1). 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  was  a  Nazirite  for 
many  years  (I^uzlr,  iii.  6),  as  was  also  Miriam  of 
Palmyra.  Women  and  slaves  could  take  the  vow, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands  or 
owners  (i6.  iv.  1-5).  F'athers  might  dedicate  minors, 
mothers  were  forbidden  to  do  so  (ib.  iv.  29).  If  one 
saw  a  woman  convicted  of  sin  by  the  process  of 
Nu  5""*',  he  was  admonished  to  become  a  Nazirite, 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  follows 
immediately  in  Nu  6. 

The  vow  was  taken  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such 
as  deliverance  from  or  prevention  of  sickness 
(Josephus,  BJ  II.  XV.  1),  the  fullilnient  of  a  wish 
(Kaztr,  i.  7),  or  as  a  penance  (Neddrim,  96).  We 
may  suppose  that  the  same  variety  of  reason  as 
might  induce  a  Catholic  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
— penance,  discipline,  thanksgiving,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  merit  —  would  lead  the  Jew  to  take  a 
Nazirite  vow. 

The  vow  might  be  for  a  lifetime  or  any  shorter 
period  that  the  devotee  might  choose.  In  practice 
the  shortest  period  was  30  days,  and  this  was  also 
the  period  in  an  indefinite  vow  (Ncizir,  i.  3).  The 
vow  might  be  taken  outside  Palestine,  but,  so  long 
as  the  Temple  stood,  had  to  be  ended  in  Palestine. 
The  followers  of  Hillel  maintained  that  though  a 
vow  might  be  observed  outside  the  Holy  Land, 
the  whole  period  must  be  observed  over  again  in 
Palestine.  The  school  of  Shammai  held  that  it 
was  necessary  to  observe  only  30  days  in  Palestine. 

A  man  became  a  Nazirite  simply  by  declaring 
his  intention  or  wish  to  become  one  {ib.  i.  1),  but 
there  were  many  formula;  connected  with  the 
taking  of  the  vow,  some  of  which  are  not  intelli- 
gible. It  was  not  a  valid  vow  to  say  '  Let  my  hand 
be  ndztr,'  it  was  valid  to  say  '  Let  my  liver  be 
nazir'  ;  but  what  was  the  meaning  of  saying  either 
we  cannot  tell.  The  three  restrictions  of  Nu  6 
remained  in  force.  If  one  said,  however,  '  Let  me 
be  a  Nazirite  on  the  day  that  Messiah  appears,' 
one  might  drink  wine  on  Sabbaths  and  feast  days, 
since  it  was  held  Messiah  would  not  appear  on  any 
of  them  {'Erubin,  43a).  A  life-long  Nazirite  might 
cut  his  hair  once  a  year,  unless  he  were  a  Sanison- 
Nazirite  (Ndzir,  i.  4a).  This  permission  followed 
from  the  recognition  of  Absalom  as  a  Nazirite  (2  S 
14-'*).  The  Nazirite  was  denied  the  use  of  a  comb, 
but  might  dress  his  hair  by  other  means  (Ndztr,  i. 
6).  On  the  expiry  of  his  vow  the  Nazirite  had  to 
ofler  sacrifices  (iNu  B""-)  at  the  Temple  while  it 
stood,  and  '  take  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  separa- 
tion, and  put  it  on  the  fire  which  is  under  the 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings.'  The  necessary  expenses 
were  hea\'y,  and  it  was  considered  a  meritorious 
thing  for  the  wealthy  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
poor  Nazirites.  The  technical  term  for  this  charity 
was  '  having  so  many  Nazirites  shorn '  (Ndzir,  ii. 
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5,  6).  King  Agripi)a,  '  coming  to  Jerusalem  in 
mucli  greater  prosperity  than  he  had  before,  .  .  . 
ordered  that  many  of  the  Nazirites  should  have 
their  heads  shorn  '  (Josephus,  Ant.  XIX.  vi.  1). 

The  destruction  of  the  Temple  was  no  doubt 
a  fatal  blow  to  Naziritism.  It  gradually  disaji- 
peared  in  asceticism,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
survival  beyond  tlie  early  Christian  centuries. 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  Naziritism  in  liabbinical 
literature  sec  JK  ix.  195  IV.) 

5.  Naziritism  in  the  NT. — Nazirites  are  not 
definitely  mentioned  in  the  NT,  and  there  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  indirect 
references. 

(a)  Jesun. — Jesus  had  no  connexion  with  Nazir- 
itism technically  considered.  Yet  the  names 
Nazareneand  Nazortean  applied  to  Him  bear  some 
resemblance  to  Nazirite.  Late  ecclesiastical  writers 
like  Eusebius,  Tertullian,  and  Jerome  show  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  three  terms.  And  if  Nazir 
were  taken,  not  in  its  technical  sense,  but  as 
meaning  'holy  one'  (it  is  actually  so  rendered 
twice  in  LXX,  Jg  13'  16"),  we  can  see  how  Jesus 
might  popularly  be  called  Nazir.  By  a  play  on 
words  tlie  people  might  say,  'Jesus — not  Niizarene 
but  Nazir.'  (F'or  a  full  discu.ssion  of  this  point 
see  E.  A.  Abbott,  '  Nazarene  and  Nazoriean,'  in 
Miscellanea  Evangelica  I.,  Cambridge,  1913.) 

(b)  John  the  Baptist. — Some  hold  that  the  Baptist 
was  a  Nazirite,  but  there  is  not  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  this.  It  cannot  be  accepted  that  he  'is 
described  as  a  Nazirite  for  life  (Lk  1")'  (HDB  iii. 
500).  The  only  point  in  which  it  is  predicted  or 
enjoined  that  John  shall  resemble  the  Nazirites  is 
his  abstinence  from  wine,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  all  who  jiractised  that  self-denial 
were  Nazirites.  This  verse  describes  him  no  more 
as  a  Nazirite  than  as  an  Essene,  which  some,  as 
groundlessly,  have  held  him  to  be. 

(c)  James  the  Just. — With  full  confidence  we 
might  recognize  a  life-long  Nazirite  in  James  '  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,'  if  we  could  trust  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  quoted  from  the  Commentaries  of 
Hegesippus,  bk.  v.,  in  Eusebius,  HE  II.  xxiii.  : 
'  This  Apostle  was  consecrated  from  his  mother's 
womb.  He  drank  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
nor  ate  animal  food.  A  razor  never  came  upon  his 
head.'  But  the  succeeding  incredible  statement, 
'  he  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,' 
and  the  improbable  account  of  his  martyrdom 
which  follows,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  account  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  1), 
cast  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  historian, 
who  probably  took  his  information  in  part  from 
theEbionitic  Ascents  of  James  (see  HDB  ii.  542). 

(d)  AclS'^. — This  verse  presents  various  difficul- 
ties. We  may  decide  the  grammatical  difficulty 
by  saying  that,  though  the  construction  is  ambigu- 
ous, it  is  St.  Paul  whose  head  w  as  shorn  at  Cen- 
chrese,  'for  he  had  a  vow.'  Was  it  a  Nazirite 
vow?  There  is  no  inherent  improliability  in  the 
thought  that  St.  Paul  should  take  a  Nazirite  vow, 
rather  the  reverse.  As  we  have  seen,  the  vow  was 
a  common  thing  among  Jews,  and  we  could  easily 
conjecture  plausible  grounds  for  St.  Paul's  taking 
it,  e.g.  deliverance  from  danger  at  Corinth  (Ac 
18''")  or  recovery  from  sickness,  the  '  thorn  in 
the  flesh '  to  which  he  was  subject.  But  the 
supreme  difficulty  in  holding  that ,  this  was  a 
Nazirite  vow  is  that  his  head  was  shorn  at  Cen- 
chrea;,  not  at  Jerusalem,  where  alone  a.  Nazirite 
vow  could  be  completed.  None  of  the  various 
explanations  that  have  been  ofl'ered  seems  to  be 
adequate.  We  have  noted  above  that  the  Nazirite 
was  permitted  to  cut  his  hair  once  a  year,  if  his 
vow  were  for  a  lifetime.  But  this  will  hardly 
suit  St.  Paul's  case.  Again,  he  is  on  his  way  to 
keep  a  feast  in  Jerusalem  (v.=').     Why  he  should 
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have  his  head  shorn  in  Cenohrcie  when  in  a  few 
weeks  he  woiiUl  be  in  Jerusalem  is  a  mystery,  if 
liis  was  a  Nazirite  vow.  Nor  does  it  meet  the 
case  to  suggest  tliat  this  sliearing  was  to  purifj' 
himself  on  account  of  his  sojourn  among  the 
heatlien.  For,  once  again,  why  should  he  perform 
that  in  a  heathen  land  and  not  wait  till  he  was  in 
Palestine?  Some  say  that  it  was  customary  to 
shear  one's  locks  at  the  heginning  of  a  vow,  and 
that  St.  Paul  is  not  comiileling  but  beginning  the 
period  of  his  vow  at  Cenclirete.  Those  who  say 
so  quote  no  authorities  for  their  view,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
anywhere  that  shearing  the  hair  was  a  token  that 
a  vow  was  beginning.  '  To  shear  the  head '  was 
a  technical  phrase  meaning  to  complete  a  vow. 
Hence  we  must  conclude  that  in  all  likelihood  it 
was  a  private,  not  a  Nazirite,  vow  that  St.  Paul 
conipleted  at  Cenchrea;  (see  EGT,  in  loc.  ;  of. 
A.  C.  McGill'ert,  Hist,  of  Christ  innily  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  274,  n.  4). 

(e)  Ac  21'"'^". — In  this  passage  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  was  a  Nazirite  vow  that  the  four  men  had 
on  them,  and  we  have  explained  above  what  is 
meant  by  St.  Paul  being  at  charges  for  them,  that 
they  might  shave  their  heads,  viz.  that  he  should 
defray  the  rather  high  cost  of  the  necessary  oH'er- 
ings.  What  is  meant  by  St.  Paul's  purifying 
himself  with  them  (vv.^*-^^)!  The  shortest  period 
allowed  for  the  duration  of  a  Nazirite  vow  was  30 
days  (see  above).  An  explanation  like  the  follow- 
ing is  very  attractive  :  '  The  law  permitted  a  man 
to  share  the  vow  if  he  could  find  companions  who 
had  gone  through  the  prescribed  ceremonies  and 
who  permitted  him  to  join  their  company.  This 
permission  was  commonly  granted  if  the  new-comer 
paid  all  the  fees  required  from  the  whole  company 
.  .  .,  and  finished  the  vow  along  with  the  others' 
(T.  M.  Lindsay,  Ads  of  the  Ajmstles,  Edinburgh, 
1884,  _ii.  113;  cf.  J.  I.  Still,  The  Early  Gentile 
Christian  Church,  Edinburgh,  1913,  p.  125).  Un- 
fortunately, no  authority  is  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any.  (For  a 
better  suggestion,  see  HDB  iii.  500.)  No  view  iS' 
free  from  difficulty,  but  on  the  whole  the  sugges- 
tion of  F.  J.  A.  Hort  is  most  satisfying,  that  St. 
Paul  himself  may  have  been  about  to  otter  sacrifices 
in  connexion  with  a  vow  made  previously,  not 
necessarily  a  Nazirite  vow  (see  Judaistic  Chris- 
tianity, Cambridge,  1894,  p.  109  f.). 

Literature— Artt.  in  HDB,  DCG,  EBi,  JE,  PRE3,  s.v. ; 
S.  R.  Driver,  Cambridge  Bible,  'Joel  and  Amos,*  Cambridge, 
1897,  p.  152  f.  ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  in  EOT,  •  Acts,'  London,  1900, 
pp.  392 1.,  449  f.;  J.  Grill.in  J/'TO.ISSO,  p.  645flf. ;  G.  B.Gray, 
in  JThSt  i.  [1900]  201  ft.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS^,  London,  1894, 
pp.  323  ff.,  481  ft.  ;  H.  Ewald,  The  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1876,  pp.  84-88,  162, 281.  W.  D.  NlVEN. 

NEAPOLIS  (N^a  HiSXis).— Neapolis,  'the  Naples 
of  Macedonia' (Cony beare-Howson,  The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1877,  i.  339),  was 
the  port  to  which  St.  Paul,  sailing  from  Troas 
in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  man  of  Macedonia, 
directed  his  course,  and  he  reached  it  after  a  quick 
passage — a  straight  run  (€vSvSpoiJ.riiTaixev,  Ac  16")  be- 
fore a  southerly  breeze.  Here  he  first  set  foot  on 
European  soil.  Neapolis  originally  belonged  to 
Thrace  (Pliny,  EN  iv.  18),  but  it  was  now  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia  (Strabo,  vii.  fr.  33 ;  Ptolemy, 
iii.  13).  Its  name,  '  New  Town,'  probably  implies 
that  it  was  an  old  town  re-founded  and  supplied 
with  a  fresh  colony.  Strabo  (vii.  fr.  36)  appears  to 
identify  it  with  Daton,  which  had  '  fruitful  plains, 
a  port,  streams,  dockyards,  and  valuable  gold 
mines,  whence  the  proverb  "A  Daton  of  good 
things,"  like  "  Piles  of  Plenty." ' 

The  growing  importance  of  Neapolis  kept  pace 
with  that  of  Philippi,  ten  miles  inland,  which  it 
served  as  a  seaport.     During  the  last  stand  of  the 


liepublicans  at  Philijipi,  their  galleys  were  moored 
oil'  Neapolis  (.\p])ian,  de  Jiell.  Civ.  iv.  106;  Dio 
Cass,  xlvii.  35).  'I'lie  ancient  city  is  generally 
identified  with  the  small  Turkish  village  of  Kavallo, 
which  stands  on  a  promontory  overlooking  a  bay 
of  the  .same  name,  op()osite  the  island  of  Thaso.s. 
Here  many  Latin  inscriptions  have  been  found,  and 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  great  aqueduct. 

LiTERATt'RE.— See  W.  Smith.  VnilG  ii.  (1888)  411 ;  W.  M. 
Leake.  Traiih  in  Xorlhern  Greece,  1836,  iii.  ISO;  W.  M. 
Ramsay.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  1895,  p.  205  ff. 

James  Strahan. 

NEIGHBOUR.— In  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  the 
words  rendered  'neighbour'  have  less  reference  to 
locality  than  the  English  word.  In  nini;,  it  is  true, 
the  etymological  root  is  '  near,'  but  it  occurs  very 
rarely  ;  in  the  slightly  commoner  n'O^',  with  the 
much  more  usual  m,  the  thought  is  rather  that  of 
one's  'fellows'  or  'friends.'  The  fairly  frequent 
[JV*  means  '  inhabitant '  {sc.  of  the  same  or  some 
adjacent  district),  and  is  thus  akin  to  nn^,  Imt  on 
the  whole,  in  the  words  translated  '  neighbour,' 
the  idea  of  fellowship  is  much  stronger  than  that 
of  proximity,  and  in  a  number  of  passages,  as  a 
rendering  of  JBi,  '  fellow  '  or  '  fellows  '  should  per- 
haps be  substituted.  At  the  same  time,  '  fellow- 
man '  would  be  an  exaggeration,  for  it  would  imply 
not  only  humanitarianism,  which  many  of  these 
passages  contain,  but  universalism,  which  is  too 
much  to  postulate.  This  is  especially  clear  in  the 
one  passage  (Lv  19'*)  which  is  of  crucial  import- 
ance as  being  the  source  of  the  main  current  of 
NT  teaching  on  the  subject.  There  the  injunction 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  (yi)  as  thyself  is 
parallel  with  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people.'  If  this  racial 
limitation  is  kept  in  view,  its  abrogation  in  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10"°^-)  becomes 
far  more  piquant,  for  it  is  precisely  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Lv  19"*  which  is  there  the  point  at  issue. 
True,  111  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  irX-qalov  ('near'), 
which,  if  etymology  were  everything,  would  once 
more  emphasize  local  limitations ;  but  the  whole 
trend  of  the  passage  clearly  shows  that  TrXrjalof,  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  means  any  human  being 
within  reach  of  one's  help,  whUe  for  the  lawyer  it 
is  still  a  racial  term.  The  same  verse  from 
Leviticus  is  also  quoted  in  Mt  191"  22^^  Mk  12'^i, 
Ro  W,  Gal  5",  Ja  2^.  In  the  first  three  of  these, 
the  quotation  being  made  by  Jesus,  '  neighbour '  is 
probably  universalistic  in  accordance  with  Lk 
lO^"'-.  In  Mt  5"  it  is  laid  down  that  'enemies' 
may  not  be  hated  in  contrast  with  '  neighbours.' 
Further,  the  attitude  hei'e  enjoined  implies,  like 
Lk  \&^'-  and  the  Golden  Rule  (Mt  7'=,  Lk  6»i),  an 
enthusiastic  and  active,  as  well  as  universal, 
benevolence,  as  far  removed  from  neglect  as  from 
hatred. 

In  the  Gospels  occur  also  ycWav  and  TeplotKoi, 
both  of  which  mean  'neighbour 'in  the  local  sense. 

TrXr/crlov  is  never  literal,  i.e.  local,  but  always 
ethicized  ;  it  varies,  however,  in  the  width  of  its 
application.  In  Ro  IS''  and  Epli  4°'  the  context 
jirobably  favours  the  interpretation  '  fellow  - 
Christian,'  in  Ro  13»-  '»  'fellow-man'  ;  Gal  5'*  and 
Ja  2'  are  doubtful.  Whether  wider  or  less  wide, 
it  is  always  closely  related  to  the  thought  of  love. 

The  kind  of  conduct  which  a  man  is  said  to  owe 
to  his  neighbour  out  of  love  comprises  mainly  the 
following :  consideration  for  his  scruples,  tender- 
ness for  liis  weaknesses,  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own 
pleasure  to  his,  but  with  the  object  of  building  up 
his  character  (Ro  15) ;  abstinence  from  gratifica- 
tion of  lust  or  of  quarrelsomeness  at  his  expense 
(Gal  5) ;  abstinence  from  '  respect  of  persons ' — 
because  of  the  disrespect  inflicted  by  it  on  other 
persons  (Ja  2) — and  from  censoriousness  (4""'^) ; 
the  speaking  and  doing  of  the  simple  truth  (Eph 
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4'°-  ^) ;  and  generally,  the  rendering  to  every  man 
of  his  due  (Ro  13). 

LiTBRATURE.— J.  R.  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo^^,  1873,  chs.  xvii.- 
xxiv.  (cf.  especially  cli.  xviii.  with  Ro  15-  and  parallels).  For 
the  reconciliation  of  Christian  love  to  one's  nei^jhboiir  with 
righteous  and  reasonable  self-reirard,  see  A.  Plnnimer,  St. 
Matthew,  IDOO,  pp.  S4-89,  ICC,  'St.  Luke=,'  ISUS.  p.  IS.',  t. 

C.  H.  Watkins. 

NEREUS  CSripciis,  a  Greek  name,  fairly  coninion 
among  slaves  and  freodiiien,  and  found  in  iiiscrip- 
tion.s  of  the  Imperial  household). — Nereus  is  the 
third  of  a  "roup  of  Christians,  his  sister  (proh.-ihly 
Nereis  or  Nerias  by  name)  being  the  fourth,  who 
with  '  all  the  saints  that  are  with  them  '  are  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  lti''\  The  lirst  two  names, 
I'hilologusand  Julia(7'7.  c. )  may  be  those  of  husband 
and  wife.  If  so,  Nereus  and  his  sister  and  Oly  nip.as 
may  have  been  their  family,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  ii  church  which  met  under  their  leader- 
ship at  their  house  in  Rome  or  Ephesus.  Cf. 
possibly  the  '  household  of  Stephan.as  '  in  Corinth, 
who  were  '  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia'  and  who  'set 
themselves  to  minister  unto  the  saints'  (I  Co  16""). 
The  relationship  is,  hov.ever,  purely  conjectural, 
as  nothing  further  is  known  of  any  of  these  persons. 
That  they  formed  with  the  other  unnamed  persons 
a  household  or  district  (eicivXTjffia),  of  which  they  had 
been  the  nucleus  and  therefore  became  the  leaders, 
is  extremely  probable,  or  the  men  may  have  been 
the  heads  of  separate  small  communities.  The 
name  Nereus  was  that  of  a  minor  sea-god,  father  of 
the  Nereids,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  Christian 
should  have  had  no  scruple  in  retaining  it.  (Other 
names  of  heathen  deities  borne  by  Christians 
mentioned  in  Ro  16  are  Hermes  [v."],  Phoebe. 
[v.'].)  The  name  is  connected  with  legends  of 
the  early  Roman  Church  (see  Sanday-Headlam, 
ICC,  'Romans^,'  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  428). 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 

NERO. — The  future  Emperor  Nero  received  at 
birth,  15th  December,  37,  the  names  Lucius  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus.  His  father  was  Gnoeus  Boini- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  (consul,  a.d.  32),  on  the  mother's 
side  grandnephew  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
his  mother  was  lulia  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus  (died  A.D.  59)  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Augustus.  Both  were  ])ersons  of  ungovernable 
temper  and  immoral  character,  and  from  the  first 
their  son  had  little  chance  of  leading  a  noble  life. 
Gna^us  died  in  the  year  40  when  his  son  was  barely 
three  years  old,  and  Agrippina,  possessed  by  limit- 
less ambition,  schemed  soon  after  for  a  second 
marriage,  with  no  less  a  person  than  the  reigning 
Claudius  himself  (Emperor  a.d.  41-54  ;  see  under 
CLAtlDlus),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  her 
uncle.  Agrippina  became  tlie  fourth  wife  of 
Claudius  in  A.D.  49,  such  marriages  having  been 
legalized  by  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  5-6).  She 
procured  the  recall  of  the  philosopher  Lucius 
Ann»us  Seneca  and  made  him  instructor  of  her 
son.  At  the  same  time  he  was  betrothed  to 
Claudius'  daughter  Octavia.  In  the  year  50 
Claudius  adopted  Domitius,  who  thus  became 
Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus  Cafsar  (ac- 
cording to  another  view,  Lucius  Claudius  Nero). 
Next  year  the  young  man  assumed  the  dress  of 
manhood  and  was  given  the  consulship.  At  the 
same  time  Afranius  Burrus,  his  military  instructor, 
was  made  prefect  of  the  pnctorian  guards.  In 
A.D.  53  the  marriage  with  Octavia  took  place. 
Claudius'  own  son  Britannicus  (born  12th  Feb. 
41),  who  had  been  steadily  pushed  further  and 
further  into  the  background,  happened  to  have  to 
leave  Rome  through  illness  in  the  year  54.  This 
gave  Agrippina  her  opportunity,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  professional  poisoners  Claudius  was  put  to  death 
on  13th  October.  Nero  Claudius  Ca'.sar  Augus- 
tus Germanicus,  or,  as  he  is  later  called,  Impera- 


tor  Nero  Claudius  Ctesar  Augustus  Germanicus, 
was  saluted  Imperator  by  the  soldiers,  and  their 
acclamation  was  ratilied  by  the  Senate.  Among 
his  private  rclationshi]is  during  his  reign  may  be 
mentioned  his  passion  for  his  Greek  mistress  Acte, 
his  marriage  in  A.D.  62  with  I'opjKea  Sabina,  wife 
of  M.  Saluiiis  Otlio  (one  of  his  succe.ssors  in  the 
Empire),  and  the  banishment  and  murder  of  his 
lirst  wife  Octavia  at  her  instance.  In  A.D.  63  a 
daughter  was  born  to  Nero  and  Pojipa'a,  but  the 
child  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  marriage  with 
the  male  I'ythagoras  took  place  in  A.D.  64,  and 
in  ()5  the  ileath  of  Poppa-a.  In  .')5  Nero  had  liritan- 
nicus  poisoned  and  in  59  his  mother  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  She  had  committed  every  sin 
for  his  advancement,  but  had  become  intolerable. 
Nero  died  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  a  slave  on 
9th  June,  6S,  leaving  no  descendant  behind  him. 
With  him  the  Ca'sarian  race,  weakened  by  inter- 
marriage, debauchery,  and  ma(lness,came  to  an  end. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  chief  events  of  Nero's 
reign  may  now  be  given.  It  has  become  customary 
to  repeat  that  his  first  five  years  were  a  model 
period  of  government.  There  was  some  dilHculty 
in  holding  this  view,  considering  what  the  histori- 
ans have  to  tell  us.  But  J.  G.  C.  Anderson  and 
F.  Havertield  have  recently  pointed  out  (see  under 
Literature)  that  this  opinion,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan  by  the  late  compiler 
Aurelius  Victor  {Liber  de  Cmsarlbu.s,  ch.  5),  does 
not  refer  to  the  first  five  j'ears,  does  tiot  perhaps 
refer  to  any  specific  five  years,  but  if  it  does,  refers 
rather  to  the  last  five  years,  and  in  any  case 
touches  only  Nero's  building  operatioms.  His  reign 
is  best  divitled  into  two  periods— the  first  from  ,'54  to 
62,  when  the  State  was  under  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  Seneca  and  Burrus,  and  the  second  from  62 
to  68,  when  it  was  under  the  Emperor's  sole  rule. 
Neither  period  was  undistinguished  for  good,  and 
indeed  the  machinery  of  government  was  so  ^jer- 
fected  by  Augustus  that  the  mad  behaviour  ot  an 
Emperor  scandalized  only  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
and  had  no  etl'ect  on  the  provinces,  in  which  the 
real  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  lay.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Seneca  and  Burrus  led  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  Senate.  It  also  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Agrippina's  influence,  which  had 
been  most  powerful  at  the  first.  Nero's  policy 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  one  of  laisscz  faire. 
He  was  very  young  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
gratified  his  tastes  to  the  full.  The  historians  are 
occupied  with  details  of  his  doings,  and  tell  us 
little  about  Italian  or  Roman  att'airs. 

In  the  year  58  tlie  Emperor  proposed  to  establish 
'  free  trade.'  The  object  of  this  proposal  was  to 
relieve  the  people  and  to  get  rid  of  a  method  of 
taxation  attended  with  much  injustice.  The  pro- 
ducers and  capitalists,  on  whom  extra  burdens 
would  thus  have  been  imposed,  were  able  to 
strangle  the  scheme  at  birth.  The  Imperial  purse, 
depleted  through  extravagance,  was  replenished 
by  confiscation.  About  61  or  62  began  the  de- 
preciation of  the  gold  and  sUver  coinage,  from 
which  Rome  never  completely  recovered.  Nero 
also  deprived  the  Senate  of  the  right  to  issue  copper 
coinage.  This  was  a  serious  blow,  as  the  exchange 
value  of  the  copper  always  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  metal,  and  the  Senate  could  thus  coin  credit- 
money  to  any  amount.  On  19th  July,  A.D.  64, 
the  great  fire  in  Rome  broke  out ;  it  lasted  for  a 
week,  and  destroyed  an  immense  area  of  jiroperty. 
The  occasion  was  used  to  build  broader  streets  and 
finer  buildings.  The  reign  of  Nero  is  conspicuous 
for  the  lives  of  prominent  Stoics,  particularly 
Pietus  Tlirasea,  men  of  courage  and  virtue  among 
the  noblest  the  world  has  ever  .seen.  They  stood 
for  the  old  republican  regime, and  were  particularly 
in  evidence  in  the  Senate.     These,  as  well  as  rich 
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men  in  no  way  connected  with  tlieni,  were  victims 
of  a  policy  of  wliolesale  murder  associated  with  the 
last  six  years  or  so  of  Nero's  reign.  It  was  not 
surprising  that,  while  the  generality  of  the  Senate 
were  paralyzed  with  terror,  a  powerful  conspiracy 
should  have  arisen  against  the  maniac  on  the 
tlirone.  Tlie  leader  chosen  was  C.  Calpurnius 
I'iso,  and  the  plot  had  been  brewing  since  62.  In 
65  all  the  arrangements  were  complete,  but  at  the 
eleventli  hour  the  Emperor  was  informed,  and  Piso, 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  Lucan,  the  author  of  the 
rhetorical  epic  De  Bella  Civili  (often,  but  wrongly, 
called  Pharsalia),  and  others,  met  their  death. 
Nero's  own  fall  was  the  result  of  the  revolt  of  C. 
lulius  Vindex,  governor  of  Gallia  Lugudunensis, 
with  whom  Galba,  the  governor  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis, allied  himself.  Vinde.x  was  defeated  by 
Verginius  Rufus,  governor  of  Southern  Germany, 
but  Galba  became  Emperor. 

External  atl'airs  during  Nero's  reign  bulk  more 
largely  than  internal.  Two  provinces  were  added 
to  the  Roman  Empire— Pontus  Polemoniacus  in 
Northern  Asia  Minor,  by  the  gift  of  Polemo,  and 
the  Alpes  Cottite,  on  tlie  death  of  Cottius  (Suet. 
Nero,  18).  But  it  was  in  the  extreme  east  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  the  extreme  west  on  the  other, 
that  the  most  important  events  took  place — in 
Armenia  and  in  Britain.  Britain  had  been  made 
a  province  in  43,  but  pacification  was  impossible 
witliout  hard  and  exhausting  warfare.  Real  pro- 
gress was  made  under  the  governorship  of  Sueton- 
ius Paulinus,  who  in  61  captured  Mona  (Anglesey). 
There  followed  a  great  rising  of  the  Iceni  (under 
Boudicca)  and  the  Trinouantes.  Camalodunum 
(Colchester),  the  Roman  colonia,  was  burnt,  and 
Londinium  and  Verulamium  (St.  Albans)  were 
captured  by  the  insurgents.  A  great  slaugliter  of 
the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  followed  by  the 
victory  of  Paulinus  and  the  suicide  of  Boudicca. 

The  Eastern  campaigns  of  Nero's  reign  are  im- 
perishably  connected  with  Gnieus  Domitius  Cor- 
bulo,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  There  had  been  for  some  time  a  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  tlieir 
hereditary  enemies,  for  the  possession  of  Armenia. 
Rival  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  that  country 
were  supported,  one  by  Rome,  the  other  by 
Parthia.  When  Nero  came  to  the  throne,  a  Par- 
thian prince,  Tiridates,  was  ruling  over  Armenia. 
Corbulo's  troops  at  first  were  insufficient  and  many 
of  them  were  unfit  for  service.  Much  time  was 
lost  in  training  them  and  in  parleying  with  Tiri- 
dates. Artaxata  was  captured  in  58.  The  sur- 
render of  Tigranocerta  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Tiridates  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  king  in 
60,  but  circumstances  led  to  an  arrangement  with 
Parthia  by  which  Tiridates  was  permitted  to  return 
in  the  next  year.  This  arrangement  was  not 
ratified  by  the  home  government,  and  Armenia 
had  to  be  conquered  again.  The  new  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  Lucius  Csesennius  Pfetus,  proved  in- 
competent, and  his  army  had  to  capitulate.  Cor- 
bulo  declined  to  interfere.  Psetus  was  recalled, 
and  Corbulo  undertook  the  government  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  result  was  that  Tiridates  had  to  go  to 
Rome  and  receive  his  crown  from  Nero  as  a  sup- 
pliant (A.D.  66).  Corbulo's  success  throughout 
seems  to  have  been  due  in  part  to  his  skilful 
subordinate,  Vettius  Bolanus  (Statins,  Siluai,  v. 
ii.  31-47),  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  suicide  by 
Nero'scommand  in  Greece  (A.D.  67).  The  severe 
discipline  and  hardship  of  these  Oriental  campaigns 
provide  a  contrast  to  the  Imperial  excesses  at 
Rome.  The  spread  of  Christianity  to  Western 
Europe  presents  another. 

The  latter  part  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  activity 
coincides  with  Nero's  reign.  It  was  to  Nero's 
tribunal  that  St.  Paul  appealed  (Ac  25") ;  it  was 


also  amcmg  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  his  house- 
hold that  lie  found  many  of  iiis  fellow-Christians 
in  Rome  (Ph  4-- ;  cf.  Ro  16).  It  was  on  a  cai)ital 
charge  that  St.  Paul  had  been  arraigned,  and  in 
such  cases  a  Roman  citizen  could  appeal  frf)m 
the  court  of  a  jrroiiirator  to  the  Emperor  him- 
self. There  are  inconsistencies  in  the  Acts  nar- 
rative (cf.  Mommsen's  article  mentioned  below, 
pp.  92,  93  =  p.  443)  of  the  preliminaries,  but  we  need 
nave  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  did  as  a  matter  of  fact 
appear  before  the  Emperor  in  Ronie.  Whether 
aiMjuittal  or  condemnation  was  the  result,  and 
whether  in  the  former  case  St.  Paul  had  to  stand  a 
second  trial,  which  resulted  in  condemnation,  are 
questions  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  Whatever  be  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  Nero  was  the 
first  Emperor  to  persecute  the  Christians.  The 
Church  always  believed  this  (cf.  Ambrosiaster, 
writing  in  Rome  about  375,  in  S  Thess.  2' :  '  mys- 
terium  iniquitatis  a  Nerone  coeptum  est,  qui  zelo 
idolorum  et  apostolos  interfecit,'  etc.),  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  early  interpretation  of  the  number  of 
the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse  (13'*),  Neron  l^^esar  is 
there  referred  to  (confirmed  by  a  Western  variant, 
616,  which  means  the  Latin  form  Nero,  as  against  the 
Greek  form  Neron,  666-616  being  =  50,  represented 
in  Greek  by  v[,n]).  The  narrative  of  Tacitus  (Ann. 
XV.  44)  connects  the  evil  treatment  of  the  Christians 
with  the  great  fire  of  the  year  64.  The  Emperor's 
behaviour  on  that  occasion  was  in  many  ways  to 
be  commended,  but  the  story  that  he  sat  on  the 
roof  of  his  palace  playing  the  harp  during  the  con- 
flagration (add  Augustine,  Sermons,  ccxcvi.  7,  to  the 
authorities  usually  quoted)  makes  the  narrative  of 
the  horrible  death  of  the  Christians,  condemned 
for  incendiarism,  quite  credible.  The  first  Chris- 
tians met  their  death  in  Rome  as  scapegoats,  not 
because  it  was  illegal  to  be  a  Christian.  'That  stage 
is  later  ;  how  much  later  is  debated. 

Some  summing  up  of  Nero's  character  may  be 
attempted,  though  it  seejiis  hardly  fair  to  judge 
a  man  who  was  only  thirty-one  at  his  death,  and 
was  undoubtedly  atliicted  with  madness.  There  is 
perhaps  less  good  that  can  be  said  of  him  than  of 
any  other  Roman  Emperor.  That  he  was  prodigal 
and  licentious  to  an  astounding  degree  cannot  be 
denied.  All  the  .savings  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
were  dispersed  by  his  wastefulness,  as  were  those 
of  Tiberius  by  his  successor  Gains  (Caligula).  It 
may  also  be  truly  said  that  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  Imperial  dignity.  He  had  much  of  the 
mountebank  about  him,  and  his  musical  and  other 
performances  on  the  public  stage  made  him  ridicu- 
lous. He  was  childish  enough  to  enter  into  poetic 
rivalry  with  his  subject  Lucan.  Though  lazy  by 
contrast  with  his  class  in  governmental  duty,  he 
might  have  attained  some  eminence  in  the  arts, 
and  in  these  only,  under  other  circumstances. 

Literature. — The  chief  ancient  authorities  are  Tacitus,  Ab 
Bxcesm  Diui  Auijusti,  bks.  xiii.-xvi.  ;  Suetonius.  LifeofSero. 
The  best  modern  book  is  B.  W.  Henderson.  The  Life  and 
Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  London,  1903  (particularly 
good  on  Corbulo's  campaigns) ;  J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  do.,  1S93,  cha.  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  On  the  qxiin- 
quennium  Neronis,  see  the  epoch-making  art.  *  Trajan  on  the 
Quinquennium  Neronis,'  by  J.  G.  C.  Anderson  (with  note  by 
F.  Haverfleld),  in  J RS  i.  [1911]  173-179.  On  the  Neronian 
household,  see  J.  B.  Lightfoot's  excursus  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
PhUippiansi,  London.  1878  ;  on  St.  Paul's  legal  position  under 
Nero,  see  Mommsen's  art.  '  Die  Rechtsverhaltnisse  des  Apostels 
Paulus,'  in  XXTW  ii.  [1901]  8l-96  =  Gesammelte  Sehriften,  iii. 
[Berlin,  1907J  431-446;  on  Nero  as  persecutor  of  Christians, 
cf.  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  Seronische  Chrittenverfolgung,  Leipzig, 
1888 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Chtireh  in  the  Roman  Empire^, 
London,  1894,  ch.  xi. ;  E.  G.  Hardy,  Studies  in  Roman  History, 
do.,  1906,  ch.  iv.  ;  on  Nero  and  Lucan,  W.  B.  Anderson,  in 
Queen'a  QuarUrly,  xiv.  [1906-07]  196-214.        A.  SoUTER. 

NERYA.  — M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  ■who  on  being 
chosen  Emperor  was  henceforth  known  as  Im- 
perator  Nerva  Caesar  (sometimes   Caesar    Nerva) 
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Augustus,  son  of  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  juriscon- 
sult, anil  Sergia  HIautilla,  was  born  at  Nainia 
on  the  Via  Flaniinia  in  Southern  Unihria  on  8tli 
November,  probably  in  A.D.  35.  lie  was  eleeted 
prsetor  for  the  year  66.  He  gained  favour  witli 
the  Emperor  Nero  by  his  interest  in  poetry  and 
his  help  in  the  detection  of  the  Pi.sonian  conspiracy- 
After  election  to  various  priesthoods  he  attained 
the  consulship  (with  the  Emperor  Vespasi.'in)  in 
the  year  71  (for  the  second  time  in  9U  Avith  the 
Emperor  Domitian).  Under  the  Emperor  Domitian 
he  was  falsely  charmd  by  astrologers  with  being 
in  possession  of  the  ETuperor's  horoscope,  and  was 
banished,  it  is  said,  to  Tarentum. 

On  the  murder  of  Domitian  on  18th  Septeml)er, 
96,  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Petronius  Seeundus, 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  Parthenius, 
the  murderer  of  Domitian,  elected  Emperor,  though 
over  sixty  j'ears  of  age.  He  held  the  consulship 
for  the  third  time  in  97,  for  the  fourth  in  98.  In 
the  autumn  of  97  he  adopted  M.  Ulpius  Traianus. 
He  died  in  his  sixty-third  year  (25tli  [or  27th] 
Jan.  98),  having  ruled  for  sixteen  months  and  ten 
days. 

His  reign  was  auspicious,  though  short.  Any- 
one would  have  been  welcome  after  the  reign  of 
terror  under  Domitian,  and  the  Senate  gave  him 
a  hearty  reception.  Some  of  the  informers  of 
Domitian's  reign  were  pvit  to  deatli,  but  in  general 
a  policy  of  clemency  was  followed,  and  some  of  the 
leading  partisans  of  Domitian  continued  to  enjoy 
places  of  honour.  Many  who  had  been  unjustly 
banished  under  the  Domitianic  regime  were  re- 
called, amongst  them  the  well-known  rhetorician, 
Dio  Cocceianus  of  Prusa,  best  known  to  us  as  Dio 
Chrysostora.  It  is  highly  probable  also  that  the 
apostle  John  was  automatically  released  from 
confinement  in  Patmos,  as  the  deatli  of  Domitian 
of  necessity  constituted  his  acta  null  and  void 
(Eus.  HE  III.  XX.  8  ;  cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  First 
Christian  Century,  London,  1911,  p.  45).  Nerva 
also  recalled  to  public  service  worthy  men  who 
had  been  driven  into  retirement  by  the  policj'  of 
Domitian.  His  task  at  home  was  nevertheless  one 
of  very  great  dillicultj',  and  he  was  wisely  guided 
in  adopting  Trajan  {q.v.).  There  was  also  external 
trouble — a  war  with  Germany.  Our  reports  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  and  to  understand,  but  at  any 
rate  botli  Nerva  and  Trajan  received  tlie  honorary 
title  Germanicus  about  the  end  of  the  year  97. 

Nerva  depended  for  support  upon  the  Senate,  and 
took  an  oath  to  put  no  senator  to  death.  He  had 
to  replenish  the  exchequer,  which  had  been  much 
depleted  by  the  folly  of  Domitian,  and  he  proved 
a  master  of  finance,  not  shrinking  from  great  per- 
sonal sacrifices  in  his  efforts  to  right  the  situation. 
He  appointed  a  commission  of  five  men,  minuendis 
publicis  sumptibus,  and  was  able  to  remit  a  good 
deal  of  taxation.  Most  remarkable  of  all  his 
achievements  from  the  modern  point  of  view  was 
his  alimentary  foundation,  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  the  perpetuation  of  a  scheme  in- 
augurated by  Domitian.  In  most  of  the  Italian 
towns  he  provided  contributions  from  the  Jirivy 
purse  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  freeborn 
])aients  of  slender  means.  The  money  for  this 
special  purpose  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Land.  The  Emperor's  plan  was  followed  not  only 
by  his  successors,  but  also  by  private  persons  like 
the  younger  Pliny.  Nerva  also  had  an  agrarian 
law  passed  to  relieve  agriculture,  and  carried  out 
a  land-purchase  scheme  which  enabled  the  poor 
to  obtain  small-holdings.  Further,  he  established 
colon  ice  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  con- 
ferred advantages,  both  material  and  political,  on 
a  number  of  towns,  particularly  in  the  Greek  East 
{e.g.  Bertjea).  Like  all  the  Emperors,  he  bad  the 
food  problem  of  Rome  to  cope  with,  and  in  this  he 


was  successful.     Other  wise  and  beneficent  legal 
provisions  are  attributeil  to  him. 

Though  careful  of  expenditure,  he  did  not 
neglect  biiildin";,  and  the  torum  Neruce  (or  Forum 
'J'ransitorium)  in  Home  attests  his  activity  in  this 
direction.  Part  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  it 
still  stands  in  situ.  Considerable  imiuovement 
and  develoiiment  of  roads  and  aciueducts  both  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  are  also  associated  with 
this  principato.  Nerva  died  a  natural  death  at 
Kome,  the  result  of  olil  age  and  illness.  The 
burial  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  sujier- 
intended  by  Trajan,  and  Nerva  was  deified  by  the 
Senate.  Ilis  reign  began  a  new  era  of  liberty  and 
good  government,  which  lasted  for  about  eighty 
years. 

LiTERATHRB. — Xiphilinus  (Epitome  of  Dio  Casffiiis,  Ixvii.  15- 
Ixviii.  3),  Aurelius  Victor  (Epitome  da  Cmsaribuft),  Pliny  the 
Younger  (LHtcrx  and  I'antntjric  of  Trajan),  Pliilostratus 
(Apolloiuus  of  Tyana),  Dio  Chrysostom  (Oratiom),  Frontinus 
(De  At/uis  Urbis  Roma')  are  ttie  cliief  ancient  autliorities. 
Of  modern  authorities,  the  Histories  of  the  Roman  Empire 
should  be  consulted,  also  E.  Klebs,  Prosopographia  Imperii 
iiomani,  SEec.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  pars  i.  [Berlin,  1897],  no.  974,  p.  429 f., 
and  Stein  in  Paulj-Wissowa,  iv.  133-164.         A.  SOUTER. 

NEW  JERUSALEM.  —  1.  References.  —  (a)  In 
canonical  writings. — In  the  NT  the  name  '  New 
Jerusalem  '  occurs  only  twice,  and  these  references 
are  both  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  viz.  Kev  3'- : 
'  He  that  overcometh  ...  I  will  write  upon  him 
.  .  .  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  the  new- 
Jerusalem,  which  Cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from 
my  God ' ;  21- :  '  And  I  saw  the  holy  city,  new- 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God' 
(cf.  v.'").  But  other  phrases  with  the  same  refer- 
ence occur  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  as  Gal  4-'' :  '  I5ut 
the  Jerusalem  that  is  above  is  free '  ;  and  He  12-- : 
'  But  j-e  are  come  .  .  .  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.'  It  is  a  city  of 
heavenly  origin  and  full  of  fresh  life,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  new  earth  (cf.  Kev  21').  This  hope  of 
a  new  order  of  things  (cf.  Mt  Iff^,  2  P  3'^),  with 
Jerusalem  as  the  centre,  is  not  confined  to  the  NT  ; 
it  occurs  also  in  the  OT,  e.g.  in  Is  6.5" ;  '  For, 
behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  :  and 
the  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
come  into  mind,'  and  in  Is  66-^ :  '  For  as  the  new- 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make, 
shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall 
your  seed  and  your  name  remain.'  But  the  metro- 
polis that  .appears  in  Isaiah  is  not  the  New  Jeru- 
salem ;  it  is  the  old  city  as  before,  only  purified 
and  blessed  bj'  God  in  a  special  manner.  The  basis 
of  the  new  conception  within  the  OT  is  found  in 
such  pass.ages  as  Ezk  40- :  '  In  the  visions  of  God 
brought  he  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,  ami  set  me 
down  upon  a  very  high  mountain,  whereon  was 
as  it  were  the  frame  of  a  city  on  the  south,'  with 
the  whole  description  of  the  city  in  the  following 
chapters  (40-48) ;  Is54'"f-  :  'O  thouattlictod,  tossed 
with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  behold,  I  will 
set  thy  stones  in  fair  colours  and  hay  thy  founda- 
tions with  sapphires ' ;  GO""- :  '  And  strangers  shall 
build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister 
unto  thee  :  for  in  my  wr.ath  I  smote  thee,  but  in 
my  favour  have  I  h.ad  mercy  on  thee';  Hag^""": 
'  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory.  .  .  .  The  latter 
glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts';  Zec2^'-(EV):  'Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  as  villages  without  walls.  .  .  . 
For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  lie  unto  her  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about,  and  I  will  be  the  glory  in  the 
midst  of  her.' 

(6)  In  non-canonical  writings. — Jewish  w-ritings, 
mainly  apocalyptic,  fill  up  the  gulf  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  regard  to  the  new 
city  and  the  conce]ition  underlying  it.  The  new 
ortler  of  things  appears  in  1  En.  xlv.  4,  5 :  'And  I 
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will  transform  the  heaven  and  make  it  an  eternal 
blessing  and  light:  and  I  will  transform  the  earth 
and  make  it  a  blessing'';  Ixxii.   1:   'till  the   new 
creation  isacconi|ilished  which  diireth  till  eternity'; 
xci.    16:   'And  the  lirst  heaven   shall  depart  and 
pass  away,  and  a  new  heaven  shall  appear,  and 
all  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  give  sevenfold 
light.'     In  the  Hook  of  Jubilees  the  new  creation  is 
mentioned;  cf.  i.  29:  'And  the  angel  of  the  pre- 
sence who  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel  took  the 
tables  of  the  ilivisions  of  the  years  .  .  .  from  the 
day  of  the  [new]  creation  when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  shall  be  renewed  and  all  their  creation 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  heaven,  .  .  .   until 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  shall  be  made  in  Jeru- 
salem on  Mount  Zion.'    There  is  the  same  implica- 
tion in  S  En.  {Slavonit:  Enoch)  Ixv.  6  H.  :  '  When  all 
creation  visible  and  invisible,  as  the  Lord  created 
it,  shall  end,   then  every  man  goes  to  the  great 
judgement,  and  then  all  time  shall  perish,  .  .  .  they 
{i.e.  the  righteous)  will  live  eternally.  .  .  .  And 
they  shall  have  a  great  indestructible  wall,  and  a 
paradise  bright  and  incorruptible,  for  all  corrupt- 
ible  things  shall   pass  away,  and   there  will   be 
eternal  life.'    Again  the  renewal  of  creation  appears 
in  £  Bar.  (Apoc.  Bar.)  xx.xii.  6  :   '  For  there  will  be 
a  greater  trial  than  these  two  tribulations  when 
the  Mighty  One  will  renew  His  creation' ;  and  in 
4  Ezr.  vii.  75 :  '  Thou  shalt  renew  the  creation.' 
The  hope  of  an  ideal  city,  too,  finds  frequent  men- 
tion in  Jewish  literature,  e.g.  in  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (Dan,  v.  12) :  '  And,  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  shall  the  rigliteous  rejoice,  and  it  shall 
be  unto  the  glory  of  God  for  ever';    this  is  the 
earliest  occurrence  of  the  expression  '  New  Jeru- 
salem,' but  here  it  simply  implies  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  city.     The  idea  emerges  fully  for  the  hrst 
time  in  1  En.  xc.  28,  29,  where  the  pre-existence 
of    the   New    Jerusalem   is  implied    though    not 
specifically  assigned  to  the  new  house  brought  and 
set  up  by  God  Himself :  'They  folded  up  that  old 
house.   .   .   .  And  I  saw  till  the  Lord  of  the  sheep 
brought  a  new  house  greater  and  loftier  than  that 
first,  and  set  it  up  in  the  place  of  the  first  which 
had  been  folded  up:  all  its  pillars  were  new,  and 
its  ornaments  were  new  and  larger  than  those  of 
the  first,  the  old  one  which  He  had  taken  away, 
and  all  the  sheep  were  within  it'  (cf.  liii.  6).     The 
heavenly  Jerusalem  in  4  Ezra  is  described  as  '  the 
city  that  now  is  invisible '  (vii.  26),  '  a  City  builded  ' 
(viii.  52,  X.  27),  '  the  [heavenly]  pattern  of  her  [the 
earthly  city]'  (x.  49);  its  descent  from  heaven  is 
mentioned  in  xiii.  36 :  '  And  Sion  shall  come  and  shall 
be  made  manifest  to  all  men,  prepared  and  builded, 
even  as  thou  didst  see  the  mountain  cut  out  with- 
out hands,'  wliile  its  preservation  in  heaven  is  re- 
ferred to  in  S  Bar.  iv.  2-7  :  '  This  building  now  built 
in  your  midst  is  not  that  which  is  revealed  with 
Me,  that  which  was  prepared  beforehand  here  from 
the  time  when  I  took  counsel  to  make  Paradise, 
and  showed  it  to  Adam  before  he  sinned,  but  when 
he  transgressed  the  commandment  it  was  removed 
from   him,   as  also   Paradise.      And    after    these 
things  I  showed  it  to  My  servant  Abraham  by 
night  among  the  portions  of  the  victims.      And 
again  also  I  showed  it  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
when  I  showed  to  him  the  likeness  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  its  vesseLs.     And  now,  behold,  it  is 
preserved  with  Me,  as  also  Paradise.'    The  idea  of 
the  new  city  as  simply  a  purification  of  the  old 
appears  in  1  En.   x.   16-19:   'Destroy  all  wrong 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  then  shall  all 
the  righteous  escape,  and  shall  live  till  they  beget 
thousands  of  children,  and  all  the  days  of  their 
youth  and  their  old  age  shall  they  complete  in 
peace.     And  then  shall  the  whole  earth  be  tilled 
m   righteousness,  and  shall   all  be  planted  with 
trees  and  be  full  of  blessing ' ;  also  in  xxv.  1-6 : 


'This  high  mountain  which  thou  hast  seen,  whose 
summit  is  like  the  throne  of  God,  is  His  throne, 
where  the  Holy  tJreat  One,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  the 
Eternal  King,  will  sit,  when  He  shall  come  down 
to  visit  the  earth  with  goodness.  And  as  for  this 
fragrant  tree  ...  it  shall  be  transplanted  to  the 
holy  place,  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal 
King.  Then  shall  they  rejoice  with  joy  and  be 
glad,  and  into  the  holy  place  shall  they  enter  ;  and 
its  fragrance  shall  be  in  their  bones,  and  they  shall 
live  a  long  life  on  earth,  such  as  thy  fathers  lived' ; 
and  again  m  Pss.-Sol.  xvii.  25,  33:  'And  that  he 
may  purge  Jerusalem  from  nations  that  trample 
(her)  down  to  destruction ' ;  '  and  he  shall  purge 
Jerusalem,  making  it  holy  as  of  old.'  Tobit  men- 
tions the  ideal  city  in  IS""-  "  :  '  For  Jerusalem  shall 
be  builded  with  sapphires  and  emeralds  and  precious 
stones  ;  thy  walls  and  towers  and  battlements  with 
pure  gold.  And  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  be 
paved  with  beryl  and  carbuncle  and  stones  of 
Ophir.' 

2.  Rise  and  development  of  the  conception. — 
The  Jews  at  first  had  no  thought  of  any  change  in 
the  present  order  of  things  :  '  One  generation  goeth, 
and  another  generation  Cometh  ;  and  the  earth 
abideth  for  ever'  (Ec  l') ;  'Who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  moved  for 
ever '  (Ps  104^) ;  '  The  world  also  is  stablished,  that 
it  cannot  be  moved '  (93'  W) ;  '  He  hath  also  stab- 
lished them  [the  heavens]  for  ever  and  ever'  (148"). 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  formed  an  established 
order  of  things  that  would  be  eternal  in  duration. 
According  to  the  prophetic  teaching,  the  scene  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  to  be  the  present  earth, 
and  that  Kingdom  was  to  last  for  ever  ;  cf.  Is  l'-^'- : 
'  And  I  will  .  .  .  throughly  purge  away  thy  dross, 
and  will  take  away  all  thj'  tin  :  and  I  will  restore 
thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as  at 
the  beginning :  afterward  thou  shalt  be  called  The 
city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city';  Zeph  3'^'-  : 
'But  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  aftlicted 
and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  The  renmant  of  Israel  shall  not  do 
iniquity,  nor  speak  lies  .  .  .  for  they  shall  feed 
and  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid ' ; 
Jer  23^'-  :  '  IJehold  ...  I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  Branch,  and  he  shall  reign  as  king  and 
deal  wisely.  .  .  .  In  his  days  Judali  shall  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely;  12'*:  'After  that  I 
have  plucked  them  [the  hostile  nations]  up,  I  will 
return  and  have  compassion  on  them  ;  and  I  will 
bring  them  again,  every  man  to  his  heritage,  and 
every  man  to  his  land '  ;  Ezk  37^'"'  :  '  I  will  place 
them  [Israel],  and  nmltiply  them,  and  will  set  my 
sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore.  My 
tabernacle  al.so  shall  be  with  them  ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.'  Is  2-'- 
(  =  Mic  4"- ) :  '  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations 
shall  How  unto  it  .  .  .  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  fiom 
Jerusalem.'  The  advent  of  the  Kingdom  at  first 
was  to  synchronize  with  the  return  from  exile,  but 
with  that  event  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  not 
fulfilled.  Haggai  and  Zechariah  expected,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  would  be  ushered  in  (cf.  Hag 
2''*,  Zee  2'-*).  With  Joel,  who  introduces  us  into 
the  apocalyptic  atmosphere,  we  find  the  same  con- 
ception, as  in  the  Prophets,  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  with  .Jerusalem  as  its  centre  : 
'  So  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
dwelling  in  Zion  my  holy  mountain  :  then  shall 
Jerusalem  be  holy,  and  there  shall  no  strangers 
pass  through  her  any  more.  .  .  .  But  Judah  shall 
abide  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to 
generation  '  (3"-  '*•  °").     But  this  conception  gradu- 
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ally  underwent  a  change  that  can  already  be  traced 
in  two  late  passages  of  the  OT,  viz.  Is  65"  66", 
where  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is  no 
longer  this  present  world  but  a  new  h('a\en  and  a 
new  earth.  Jerusalem  will  be  transformed  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  new  earth,  but  not  yet  created 
anew  as  the  New  Jerusalem  :  '  For,  behold,  I  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy.  And 
I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my  people  : 
and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  beard  in 
her,  nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall  be  no 
more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that 
hath  not  filled  his  days :  tor  the  child  shall  die 
an  hundred  years  old,  and  the  sinner  being  an 
hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed.  And  they 
shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  them  ;  and  they 
shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
.  .  .The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together, 
and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox  :  and  dust 
shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the 
Lord  '  (eS'*'"^).  The  two  late  passages  above  imply 
a  gradual  transformation  of  the  world — moral  and 
physical— an  idea  which  probably  betrays  Persian 
influence  (cf.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter 
[BL,  1889],  London,  1891,  p.  405).  The  same  idea 
is  perhaps  present  also  in  Is  5P'  :  '  And  I  have  put 
mj'  words  in  thy  mouth,  and  have  covered  thee  in 
the  shadow  of  mine  hand,  that  I  may  plant  the 
heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
say  unto  Zion,  Thou  art  my  people,'  but  if  so,  it  is 
a  foreign  element  adopted  in  eclectic  fashion  from 
Zoroastrianism  (cf.  B.  Duhm,  Das  Buck  Jesaia 
\_  =  '!:io'xa,c\CsHandkoinmentar zum  AT,\n.\  Gottin- 
gen,  1892,  p.  359).  Nowhere  else  in  the  OT  is  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  conceived  of  otherwise  than  as 
eternal  on  this  present  earth.  The  change  is,  how- 
ever, prepared  for  in  certain  post-Exilic  passages, 
e.g.  poeticall}'  in  Is  51^  :  '  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  :  for  the 
heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the 
earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner :  but  my 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness 
shall  not  be  abolished ' ;  also  in  34"'- :  '  Their  slain 
also  shall  be  cast  out,  and  the  mountains  shall  be 
melted  with  their  blood.  And  all  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll  :  and  all  their  host  shall 
fade  away,  as  the  leaf  fadeth  from  oil'  the  vine, 
and  as  a  fading  leaf  from  the  fig  tree '  ;  and  finally 
in  Ps  102-^'-,  which,  however,  may  simply  be  a 
reflexion  of  the  new  conception  from  the  Mac- 
caba-an  age  (cf.  C.  A.  Briggs,  ICC,  'Psalms,' 
Edinburgh,  1907,  ad  loc.) :  '  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but 
thou  shalt  endure  :  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old 
like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change 
them,  and  they  shall  be  changed.' 

Outside  the  OT  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  we 
have  to  look  for  the  further  progress  of  this  con- 
ception. The  gradual  moral  and  physical  trans- 
formation of  the  world  that  we  have  noticed  as  an 
adopted  feature  in  Isaiah  appears  again,  during 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  in  Jub.  i.  29  (above);  also  in 
iv.  26:  'ami  Mount  Zion  (which)  will  be  sanctified 
in  the  new  creation  for  a  sanctification  of  the 
earth  ;  through  it  will  the  earth  be  sanctified  from 
all  (its)  guilt  and  its  uncleanness  throughout  the 
generations  of  the  world ' ;  '  And  the  days  shall 
begin  to  grow  many  and  increase  amongst  those 
children  of  men  till  their  days  draw  nigh  to  one 
thousand  years,  and  to  a  greater  number  of  years 
than  (before)  was  the  number  of  the  days'  (xxiii. 
27) ;  and  once  more  in  Test.  Levi,  xviii.  9  :  '  In  his 
[the  Messiah's]  priesthood  shall  sin  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  lawless  shall   cease  to  do  evil.'     It  was 


during  the  stern  days  of  the  Maccabees  that  the 
change  began  to  make  itself  felt  with  regard  to 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  present  world  as  the 
scene  of  klie  future  Kingdom.  The  first  trace  of  it 
meets  us  in  1  En.  Ixxxiii.-xc,  which  diaries  dates 
before  161  B.C.  (cf.  K.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of 
Enoch,  Oxford,  1912,  Introd.,  p.  lii).  Here  the 
centre  of  the  Kingdom  is  no  longer  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  but  the  New  Jerusalem  brought  down 
from  heaven  (cf.  1  En.  xc.  28,  29,  supra).  A  puri- 
fied city  is  not  enough ;  a  new  and  heavenly  city 
must  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  earthly  city 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  world-wide  Messianic 
Kingdom.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  portion  of 
tlie  Book  of  Enoch  is  dated  very  shortly  after  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  not  long  after  1  Enoch 
vi.-xxxvi.,  in  neither  of  wliicli  does  the  New 
Jerusalem  yet  appear.  The  implication  in  the 
new  idea,  however,  was  not  logically  carried  out 
until  during  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  There  is  mention 
in  1  En.  xci.  16  of  a  new  heaven  but  not  of  a  new 
earth,  but  it  is  in  1  En.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (94-64  B.C.) 
that  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  conception  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  consistently  set  forth. 
In  1  En.  xlv.  4,  5  the  idea  is  accepted  in  its  entire 
significance  implying  the  immortal  blessedness  of 
man  :  '  And  I  >\  ill  cause  Mine  elect  ones  to  dwell 
upon  it :  but  the  sinners  and  evil-doers  shall  not 
set  foot  thereon '  (cf.  Is  65'°,  where  rather  illogi- 
cally  the  wicked  still  live  on  the  new  earth).  The 
author  of  the  Parables  [i.e.  1  En.  xxxvii.-lxxi.) 
stands  apart  from  his  contemporaries  in  this  new 
conception  of  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
and  also  apart  from  the  writers  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  King- 
dom ;  for  while  most  other  writers  left  behind 
the  OT  idea  of  an  everlasting  Kingdom  and 
expected  only  a  temporary  one  on  the  present 
earth,  he  holds  to  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
Kingdom,  contributing  the  new  and  fruitful  con- 
ception of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  as  the 
scene  of  it.  It  is  here,  therefore,  in  the  apocalyptic 
literature  that  we  find  the  immediate  source  of  the 
Christian  hope  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
which  meets  us  in  the  NT.  During  the  first  seven 
decades  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  i.e.  up  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  prevalent 
thought  was  that  of  a  temporary  Alessianic 
Kingdom  with  the  earth  as  its  scene,  described 
sometimes  in  a  very  materialistic  fashion,  as  in  S 
Bar.  xxix.  5 :  'The  earth  also  shall  yield  its  fruit 
ten  thousandfold  and  on  each  vine  there  shall  be  a 
thousand  branches,  and  each  branch  will  produce 
a  thousand  clusters,  and  each  cluster  will  produce 
a  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  will  produce  a 
cor  of  wine.'  The  spiritual  change  too  in  the 
members  of  the  Kingdom  seems  to  be  wrought  in 
a  mechanical  fashion,  for  sin  disappears  suddenly 
rather  by  Divine  fiat  than  by  any  gradual  process, 
in  striking  contrast  to  what  we  saw  in  Jubilees, 
Isaiah,  and  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs. The  duration  of  the  temporaiy  Kingdom 
appears  in  4  Ezr.  vii.  28,  29  as  400  j-ears,  but  in 
S  En.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  as  1,000  years,  to  which  the 
Christian  view  of  the  Millennium  owes  its  origin. 
Even  the  thought  of  a  temporary  Messianic 
Kingdom  is  at  times  given  up,  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  present  earth  is 
wholly  unfit  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  a 
renewal  of  the  world  is  felt  to  be  necessary — a 
renewal  that  will  be  everlasting  and  incorruptible 
(cf.  4  Ezr.  vii.  75).  It  is  in  these  last  decades  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  after  the  earthly  Jerusalem  has 
gone,  that  the  thought  of  the  New  Jerusalem  re- 
appears as  the  centre  of  the  renewed  world  to 
which  all  hopes  are  turned,  and  here  we  encounter 
the  writings  of  the  NT,  which  contain  that  sub- 
limest  of  descriptions  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
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Christian  Apocalypse.  Tlie  conception  of  the 
Millennium,  or  the  reign  of  Cliiist  fur  a  thousand 
years  on  the  present  earth,  with  Jerusalem  as  the 
metropolis  of  this  temporary  ICinjjiloni,  occurs  onl^' 
in  the  Apocalypse  (cf.  Rev  20'' "),  no  place  heing 
found  for  it  elsewhere  in  the  NT.  It  is  a  concep- 
tion with  an  exclusively  Jewish  hasis,  hut  one  that 
opens  the  way  for  the  idea  of  a  new  era  of  blessed- 
ness, not  on  the  present  earth  but  in  a  renewed 
world  ;  at  the  close  of  the  Millennium  the  present 
order  of  things  passes  away — '  And  I  saw  a  j^reat 
white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  upon  it,  from  whose 
face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  tied  away  ;  and 
there  was  found  no  pl.ace  for  them'  (Kev  20"); 
'And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are  passed  away' 
(21 ').  This  is  the  scene  of  the  final  consummation, 
and  the  centre  of  it  is  no  more  the  earthly  .Jerusalem 
or  a  purified  Jerusalem,  but  the  New  Jerusalem 
that  comes  down  from  heaven — from  God  Himself 
(v.-).  It  is  the  same  city  that  the  author  of 
Hebrews,  writing  some  time  before  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  has  in  mind  when  he  refers  to 
Abraham,  who  'looked  for  the  city  which  hath  the 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God'  (He 
11'°);  it  is  'the  heavenly  Jerusalem'  (12-2),  ^]^^ 
centre  of  that  Kingdom  '  that  cannot  be  shaken,' 
for  '  yet  once  more  will  I  make  to  tremble  not  the 
earth  only,  but  also  the  heaven.  And  this  word, 
Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those 
tilings  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  have 
been  made,  tliat  those  things  which  are  not  shaken 
may  remain '  (12-""™).  Even  earlier  in  the  century 
St.  Paul  has  the  same  thought,  not  yet,  however, 
developed,  of  the  new  city,  '  the  Jerusalem  that  is 
above '  (Gal  4-"),  and  the  same  idea  is  present  when 
he  s.ays,  '  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  '  (Ph  3-°). 

3.  The  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev 
21^-22'). — The  details  of  this  sublime  description 
are  typically  Jewish,  but  the  thouglit  is  pre-emi- 
nently Christian.  The  earthlj'  Jerusalem  had 
been  in  ruins  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Hadrian's 
new  city  was  not  yet  in  existence,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Seer  had  no  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
rebuilding  the  old.  The  new  city  must  come 
down  from  heaven  to  be  a  fitting  abode  for  Christ 
and  the  saints.  The  Seer  represents  himself  as 
being  shown  '  the  holy  city '  from  a  high  mountain 
by  one  of  the  seven  angels  (21^- '").  '  Her  light 
was  like  unto  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal : 
having  a  wall  great  and  high  ;  having  twelve  gates, 
and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels  ;  and  names  written 
thereon,  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel :  on  the  east  were  three 
gates ;  and  on  the  north  three  gates ;  and  on  the 
south  three  gates ;  and  on  the  west  three  gates. 
And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations, 
and  on  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb'  (vv.""").  As  in  Ezekiel's  city,  the 
twelve  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  bear  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes — three  names  on  each  side  of 
its  foursquare  order  (cf.  Ezk  48^""^'^).  But  besides 
these,  there  appear  twelve  other  names  on  the 
city  wall ;  between  each  pair  of  gateways  above 
the  surface  of  the  rock  is  a  foundation  stone,  and 
each  stone  bears  the  name  of  an  a|)ostle.  The 
same  connexion  of  the  twelve  tribes  and  the  twelve 
apostles  appears  in  Mt  19'-',  where  Jesus  says  of 
His  disciples  :  '  in  the  regeneration  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye 
also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'  St.  Paul  has  a  similar 
thought  when  speaking  of  the  Ephesiaus  :  '  Ye  are 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God,  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone'  (Eph  2'"- '-").  The 
heavenly  city  is  measured  by  the  angel  with  a 


golden  measuring  rod  (Rev  21").  'And  the  city 
lieth  foursquare,  and  the  length  thereof  is  as  great 
as  the  breadth  :  and  he  measured  the  city  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs:  the  length 
and  the  breadth  and  the  height  thereof  are  equal. 
And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof,  a  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  cubits,  according  to  the  measure 
of  a  man,  that  is,  of  an  angel'  (v.""-).  Molliitt 
translates:  'he  measured  fifteen  hundred  miles 
with  his  rod  for  the  Citj',  for  its  breadth  and 
length  and  height  alike  ;  he  made  the  measure  of 
the  wall  seventy-two  yards,  by  human,  that  is,  by 
angelic  reckoning'  {The  New  Textamcnt :  A  New 
Trnnslution,  London,  1913).  It  is  a  huge  cube, 
as  high  as  it  is  broad  and  long,  like  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  Solomon's  Temple  (cf.  1  K  6-"),  only  the 
measurements  are  hyperbolical.  The  wall  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  oily,  but 
both  heights,  it  ought  to  be  noted,  are  multiples 
of  twelve,  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  of  the 
apostles. 

Kev  21'^"" :  '  And  the  building  of  the  wall  thereof 
was  jasper :  and  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto 
pure  glass.  The  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  were  adorned  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones.  The  first  foundation  was  jasper ;  the 
second,  sapphire;  the  third,  chalcedony;  the 
fourth,  emerald ;  the  fifth,  sardonyx  ;  the  sixth, 
sardius ;  the  seventh,  chrysolite ;  the  eighth, 
beryl ;  the  ninth,  topaz ;  the  tenth,  chrysoprase ; 
the  eleventh,  jacinth  j  the  twelfth,  amethj'st. 
And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls ;  each 
one  of  the  several  gates  was  of  one  pearl :  and  the 
street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were 
transparent  glass '(cf.  also  Is  54"'- and  To  13'"-). 
Similar  lists  occur  in  Ezk  28'^  of  the  precious 
stones  with  which  the  king  of  Tyre  was  covered, 
and  in  Ex  28"-="  39i»-"'  of  the  gems  set  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest ;  the  latter  are  repro- 
duced in  the  Apocalypse  evidently  from  memory, 
as  the  lists  do  not  completely  coincide.  What  was 
exclusively  for  the  high  priest's  breastplate  is  now 
for  the  whole  city  of  the  New  Jeru.salem — the 
foundation  stones  with  the  names  of  the  apostles 
are  brilliant  with  all  manner  of  sparkling  gems, 
and  each  gate  consists  of  a  single  monster  pearl. 

Rev  21--'- :  'And  I  saw  no  temple  therein:  for 
the  Lord  God  the  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb,  are 
the  temple  thereof.  And  the  city  hath  no  need  of 
tlie  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  upon  it :  for 
the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  laniji 
thereof  is  the  Lamb.'  The  actual  presence  of  God 
and  the  Christ  in  the  City  forms  the  sanctuary  ; 
similarly  in  2  Co  6'°  St.  Paul  says :  '  we  are  a 
temple  of  the  living  God  ;  even  as  God  said,  I  will 
dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people ' ;  only 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  individuals  the  Seer  says  of 
the  ideal  city  as  a  whole.  No  need  in  such  a  place 
for  any  created  light,  since  the  Divine  presence  is 
there  illuminating  all ;  its  sun  is  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  and  its  lamp  the  glorified  Son.  There  is 
here  a  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  in  Is  60™- :  '  The 
sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day  ;  neither  for 
brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee : 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.  .  .  .' 

Rev  21-'''-'' :  '  And  the  nations  shall  walk  .amidst 
the  light  thereof ;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do 
bring  their  glory  into  it.  And  the  gates  thereof 
shall  in  no  wise  be  shut  by  day  (for  there  shall  be 
no  night  there) :  and  they  shall  bring  the  glory 
and  the  honour  of  the  nations  into  it :  and  there 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  unclean,  or 
he  that  maketli  an  abomination  and  a  lie  :  but 
only  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life.'  The  traits  are  all  found  in  Isaiah:  'And 
nations  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
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brightness  of  thy  rising '  (60') ;  '  Thy  gates  also 
shall  be  open  continually  ;  they  shall  not  be  shut 
da}'  nor  niglit  ;  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the 
wealtli  of  the  nations,  and  their  kings  led  with 
them  '  (v.") ;  '  henceforth  there  shall  no  more  come 
into  thee  the  uncircunicised  and  the  unclean'  (r)2'). 

The  description  closes  in  Kev  22'"? :  v."-:  'And 
he  shewed  me  a  river  of  water  of  life,  bright 
as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Go<l 
and  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof. 
And  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  on  that  was  the 
tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  yield- 
ing its  fruit  every  month :  and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'  The  old 
Jerusalem  had  been  in  a  waterless  region,  but 
already  Ezekiel  saw  '  waters '  issuing  out  '  from 
under  the  tlireshold  of  the  house  eastward,'  and 
falling  into  the  Kedron  valley,  and  finally  making 
their  way  to  the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  Ezk  47'"'-) ;  and  in 
Zee  14'  there  is  the  expectation  that,  when  the  day 
of  the  Lord  cometh,  '  living  waters  shall  go  out 
from  Jerusalem  ;  half  of  them  toward  the  eastern 
sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  the  western  sea :  in 
summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be.'  In  the  New 
Jerusalem  the  source  of  the  river  is  in  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  on  its  banks  is  the  tree 
of  life,  the  generic  singular  here  going  back  to 
Gn  2^,  tliough  the  representation  has  its  origin  in 
Ezk  47'^ :  '  And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  there- 
of, on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  every 
tree  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  wither,  neither 
shall  the  fruit  thereof  fail :  it  shall  bring  forth 
new  fruit  every  month,  because  the  waters  thereof 
issue  out  of  the  sanctuary :  and  the  fruit  thereof 
shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  healing.' 
A  fragrant  tree  is  mentioned  in  Enoch,  xxv.  4f., 
which  'no  mortal  is  permitted  to  touch  till  the 
great  judgement,  when  he  shall  take  vengeance 
on  all  and  bring  (everything)  to  its  consummation 
for  ever.  It  shall  then  be  given  to  the  righteous 
and  holy.  Its  fruit  shall  be  for  food  to  the  elect : 
it  shall  be  transplanted  to  the  holy  place,  to  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  King.'  For  the 
Christian  Seer,  tlie  river  flows  through  the  heavenly 
city  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  its  banks  serve 
to  heal  the  nations. 

Yy  3-5 .  <  j^nd  there  shall  be  no  curse  any  more  : 
and  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be 
therein  :  and  his  servants  shall  do  him  service  ; 
and  they  shall  see  his  face  ;  and  his  name  shall 
be  on  their  foi-eheads.  And  there  shall  be  night 
no  more  ;  and  they  need  no  light  of  lamp,  neither 
light  of  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  shall  give  them 
light :  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.' 
The  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  takes  the 
place  of  the  Temple;  there  is  nothing  needed  to 
symbolize  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Heavenly 
City,  for  that  Presence  itself  is  visible.  Nowhere 
else  do  we  find  it  stated  that  there  will  be  no 
temple  in  the  New  City.  It  is  the  climax  of  the 
Christian  hope.  The  faithful  shall  see  His  face 
and  abide  with  the  Christ  for  ever. 

The  whole  descrii>tion  is  in  some  respects  still  a 
material  one,  like  the  Jewish  descriptions  we  have 
cited,  but  it  soars  above  its  Jewish  basis  and 
presents  us  with  the  ancient  hope  of  the  people 
of  God  glorified  and  transformed  by  the  Christian 
Seer. 

Literature. — R.  H.  Charles,  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi' 
grapha  of  the  OT  in  EnrjUsh,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1913,  Eschatology , 
Hehrpw,  Jewish,  and  Christian-,  London,  1913  ;  W.  Bousset, 
Die  Ofenbarttnff  Johanni.-'-'^  (Meyer's  Eommentar  zum  NT,  xvi.), 
Gottinjien,  1906;  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocalypse  ofSt.John\ 
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J.  RoBERT.soN  Buchanan. 
NEW  MOON.  —  The  term   i>eop.Tjvla  or  vovfi-i^vla 
('  new  moon  ')  as  the  name  of  a  festal  season  occurs 
only  once  in  the  NT — Col  2".     It  is  not  used  as  a 
purely  chronological  term. 


TheVulff.j  it  maybe  observed,  uses  a  simple  transliteratior 
{neomenitii  in  the  passage  named,  as  also  in  some  other  placet 
(y.g.  Is  11^,  Jlh  8''),  whilst  elsewhere  it  uses  calt-ndtje  asr^  '  new 
moon  '  {e.g.  in  1  S  20).  The  usage  is  not  altogether  consistetit, 
hut  a  rough  distinction  is  perhaps  intended  between  '  new 
moon  '  OS  denoting  a  festival  and  as  simply  a  note  of  time.  In 
ancient  times  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  proclaimed 
amongst  the  Jews  by  the  high  j>riest  or  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  wlien  two  witnesses  had  satisfactorily  testilietl  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon.  The  Romans  had  a  parallel  custom  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  month  by  the  Pontifex  Maxinius.  Hence 
in  this  respect  catenda',  the  Itonmn  name  for  the  first  day  of 
the  month  (the  day  of  proclaniatiun),  was  a  good  Lat.  equiv  aient 
for  the  Hebrew  rOsh-hd-hudesh,  or  'new  moon.'  Note  also 
Tertullian's  use  of  neome-nia  when  referring  to  the  new  moon 
as  a  festival  (rfe  Idol.  14).  '  In  later  usage  vovfirivia  signifies 
generally  the  first  day  of  the  month,  even  when,  according  to 
the  calendar  employed,  the  months  did  not  begin  with  the  new 
moon  *  (Schiirer,  RJP  u.  i.  377). 

The  NT  stands  in  great  contrast  to  the  OT  in 
its  paucity  of  reference  to  the  '  ne^v  moon.'  '  New 
moon  '  figures  in  the  OT  as  a  familiar  and  important 
season  in  the  time-scheme  of  Hebrew  life  (see  1  S  20, 
2  K  4^')  with  some  holiday  relaxations  and  customs 
associated  with  it.  So  was  it  with  other  peoples 
from  earliest  times. 

It  would  be  to  go  beyond  our  limits  to  venture 
on  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  here.  For 
this  see,  inter  alia,  the  art.  '  New  Moon '  by 
I.  Abrahams  in  HDB.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  a 
reference  to  the  moon  and  its  changes  naturally 
and  inevitably  entered  into  the  first  attempts  of 
primitive  man  to  mark  jieriods  of  time.  After  the 
immediate  and  primary  distinction  between  day  and 
night,  arising  from  the  regular  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  sun,  the  recognition  of  the 
month  as  the  period  covered  by  the  surprising  and 
ever- fascinating  phenomena  of  the  moon's  phases 
marked  an  important  step  in  advance.  And  when 
due  study  of  the  procession  of  the  seasons  and  the 
attendant  solar  phenomena  led  to  the  measuring 
of  a  year,  the  moon -period  lost  none  of  its  import- 
ance. The  ancients,  however,  soon  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  puzzling  problems  in  the 
effort  to  relate  the  months  to  the  years.  The  fixed 
idea  that  every  month  must  begin  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  brought  endless  difficulties 
in  its  train.  It  took  centuries  to  substitute  the 
calendar  month  for  the  lunar  month  and  secure  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  the  year  should  comprise 
twelve  montlily  periods  preserving  the  same  order 
of  succession  and  a  fixed  correspondence  with  the 
seasons. 

We  can  understand,  too,  how  primitive  man  must 
instinctively  have  made  the  reappearance  of  the 
moon  after  obscuration  an  occasion  for  festal  re- 
joicing. Even  now  we  feel  the  charm  of  the  first 
sight  of  the  delicate  pale  crescent  in  the  sky.  And 
how  natural  it  was  that  the  celebration  of  the  new 
moon  should  enter  into  the  religion  of  nature- 
worshipping  men,  to  whom  the  sun  and  moon 
were  veritable  gods  and  the  terms  '  King  of  Day  ' 
and  '  Queen  of  the  Night '  more  than  poetic  ex- 
pressions !  (As  to  the  latter,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  moon  was  regarded  amongst  some  jieople 
as  a  masculine  deity,  as  the  German  der  Mond  bears 
witness.  Grimm  [Teutonic  Mythology,  ed.  Stally- 
brass,  London,  18S2-S8,  ii.  704]  quotes  an  old  Norse 
incantation,  calling  upon  '  New  Moon,  gracious 
Lord '  [cf.  art.  '  Moon  '  in  Chambers's  Encyc.  vol. 
vii.  (1891)].)  Traces  of  such  deification  are  suffi- 
ciently present  in  the  OT  :  see  Job  3P"-,  2  K  23=, 
etc.  ;  whilst  the  phrasing  of  Gn  1'*  in  the  creation- 
story  surely  echoes  such  conceptions  of  more 
ancient  days. 

The  incorporation  of  the  New  Moon  as  a  festival 
—both  a  holy  day  and  a  holiday — among  Jewish 
feasts  is  best  explained  as  the  effort  of  monotheism 
to  take  up  institutions  already  long  existing,  free 
them  from  objectionable  features,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  a  worthier  faith.  Cf.  the  action 
taken  by  the  Christian  Church  in  relation  to  pagan 
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festivals  {e.g.  Yule— Christmas),  overlaying  them 
with  new  religious  associations. 

AA'lien  we  consider  how  conspicuously  the  Sabbath 
figures  in  tlie  NT,  and  what  traces  we  have  of  such 
great  annual  feasts  as  Passover  and  Pentecost,  it 
IS  singular  that,  save  for  a  passing  reference  in 
Col  2'"  and  Gal  4"',  we  have  no  hint  that  a  monthly 
festival  was  still  observed  in  ajiostolic  times.  We 
might  have  concluded  but  for  these  passages  that 
the  New  Moon,  so  prominent  in  tlie  OT,  had  fallen 
into  desuetude.  But  in  St.  Paul's  phrasing  in 
these  two  passages  (especially  Col  2™)  there  re- 
appears the  three-fold  classification  of  Jewish  feasts 
which  had  become  fixed  in  post-Exilic  times  (see 
Ezk  45",  '  in  the  feasts  and  in  the  new  moons  and 
in  the  sabbaths ' ;  cf.  Ezr  3').  The  classification 
plainly  rests  on  the  fundamental  time-scheme : 
year,  month,  week  (see  also  the  particularly  in- 
teresting grouping  in  Jth  8*:  'the  eves  of  the 
sabbaths,  and  the  sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  the 
new  moons,  and  the  new  moons,  and  the  feasts 
and  joyful  days  of  the  house  of  Israel ').  St.  Paul 
would  not  have  spoken  of  '  new  moon '  and 
'  months '  were  it  not  that,  as  we  know,  the  pro- 
clamation of  new  moon  and  the  attendant  celebra- 
tions were  still  regular  features  of  Jewish  life. 
But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  whilst  the  Christian 
Church  developed  a  system  of  festivals  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  some  of  its  out- 
standing features  (Sabbath,  Passover,  Pentecost), 
it  provided  no  counterpart  to  the  festival  of  the 
New  Moon. 

In  the  4th  cent.,  it  is  true,  we  find  St.  Chryso- 
stom  vigorously  denouncing  Christians  for  obser- 
ving the  neomcnia  {Horn.  23  :  'in  Kalendas '  or  '  in 
eos  qui  novilunia  observant' — quoted  by  Joseph 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  XVI.  iv.  17  [Works,  new 
ed.,  vi.  (Oxford,  1855)  226  n.]).  He  complains  of 
their  giving  way  to  intemperance  and  excess  and 
practising  divination  in  the  hope  of  good  luck. 
The  things  he  condemns,  however,  were  pagan, 
not  Jewish.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  in  deprecating  the  observance  of  seasons 
in  this  way  had  the  thought  of  such  disorderly 
practices  in  his  mind.  So  far  as  divination,  e.g.,  is 
concerned,  its  connexion  with  the  new  moon  must 
be  of  very  ancient  origin.  Babylon  had  her 
'  monthly  prognosticators  '  (Is  47").  Some  quaint 
innocuous  superstitions  still  lingering  in  folk-lore 
and  connected  with  the  first  sight  of  the  new  moon, 
notions  of  good  and  bad  luck  attending  thereon, 
no  doubt  have  descended  from  some  such  ancient, 
far-off  source.  But  Judaism  has  no  trace  of  such 
features  in  the  history  of  its  New  Moon  celebra- 
tion. 

The  Apostle  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
observance  of  a  system  of  times  and  seasons  (the 
religious  observance  even)  such  as  the  Jews  had, 
and  its  introduction  into  the  life  of  the  new  com- 
munity. He  is  apprehensive  ('I  am  afraid '  [Gal 
4"])  lest  harmful  results  should  follow,  imperilling 
their  Christian  liberty  and  bringing  them  under  a 
'  yoke  of  bondage.'  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  iv. 
(early  2nd  cent.  ?)  speaks  disparagingly,  if  not 
contemptuously,  of  Jewish  '  superstitions  relat- 
ing to  the  Sabbaths  .  .  .  and  their  fancies  about 
fasting  and  the  new  moon,'  and  sliows  that  St. 
Paul's  warning  was  not  lost  upon  Christians  of  the 
following  generations.  Still  the  Apostle's  own 
doctrine  of  liberty  as  touching  the  observance  or 
non-observance  of  such  seasons  (see  Ko  14)  must 
not  be  overlooked ;  and  in  Col  2'*,  as  Hort  points  out 
(Judaistic  Christianity,  Cambridge,  1894,  p.  123), 
'  the  ceremonial  distinctions  do  not  appear  to  be 
condemned  in  themselves :  the  Colossians  are 
simply  warned  in  a  strain  hardly  dillerent  from 
that  of  Rom.  xiv.  not  to  allow  anyone  to  "  judge  " 
them  in  such.' 


As  to  the  mode  of  observing  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  in  NT  times,  we  know  that  (as  in  the  case  of 
other  festivals)  substantial  changes  had  taken  place 
as  compared  with  what  the  OT  reveals  concerning 
earlier  days.  There  was  a  time  when,  like  the 
Sabbath,  New  Moon  was  observed  by  cessation  of 
business  (Am  8')  and  labour,  although  no  Penta- 
teuchal  legislation  i)ro\'ides  for  this.  In  the  post- 
Exilic  period  this  aisappears  except  in  the  case  of 
women.  A  faint  and  curious  trace  survives  to  this 
day  in  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  house-wife,  whilst 
freely  discharging  such  domestic  duties  as  cooking, 
makes  a  point  of  refraining  from  needlework  and 
employments  related  to  her  personal  convenience 
on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Again,  with  the  fall 
of  the  Temple,  the  appointed  sacrificial  rites 
(Nu  28'"'-)  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  the 
silver  trumpets  (Nu  10",  Ps  81*)  ceased  to  sound. 
The  only  trumpet-blast  that  has  since  been  heard 
in  the  synagogues  of  Jewry  is  that  of  the  shophilr, 
which  is  still  sounded  on  the  great  New  Moon, 
'  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,'  i.e.  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  call  to  repentance. 

No  doubt  St.  Paul  knew  the  sound  of  the  skophdr  well ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  enough  ground  forsu(,'gestint?,  as  Edersiieim 
does,  that  Eph  5^^  ('  Awake  ! ')  was  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
that  call,  or  that  in  Eph  5^  we  have  an  underlying  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  {The  Temple:  its  Ministry 
and  Services,  London,  1908,  ch.  xv.  p.  300  f.). 

The  synagogue  prayers  now  used  for  New  Moon 
reflect  in  some  portions,  notwithstanding  changes 
introduced  in  later  periods,  the  usage  of  the  syn- 
agogue whilst  yet  the  Temple  was  standing.  The 
constant  petition  that  God  will  'establish  a  new 
altar  on  Zion '  so  that  '  the  burnt-otfering  of  the 
New  Moon'  may  again  be  ofi'ered,  is  arrestive  and 
may  even  seem  pathetic  to  a  Christian  mind.  But 
all  can  feel  the  beauty  of  the  prayer  :  '  Renew  this 
month  unto  us  for  good  and  for  blessing,  for  joy 
and  gladness,  for  salvation  and  consolation,  for 
support  and  peace,  for  pardon  of  sin  and  forgive- 
ness of  iniquity.' 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  alludedto  in  the  article,  see 
artt.  'New  Moon'  and  'Time'  in  HDB;  'New  Moon'  and 
'Month'  in  i'iJi ;  'Festivals  and  Fasts  (Hebrew)'  in  ERE; 
'  New  Moon  '  in  JE;  J.  Meinhold,  S/tbt>at  und  Woche  im  AUen 
Testament,  Gottingen,  1905;  E.  Schiirer,  HJP  r.  ii.  [Edin- 
burgh, 1890]  App.  III.  ;  K.  Wieseler,  A  Chronological  Synopsis 
o/the  Four  Gospels,  Eng.  tr.,  Cambridge,  1864,  p.  401  ff. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
NICANOR. — The  name  is  Greek,  but  was  prob- 
ably prevalent  in  Syria,  as  we  find  one  of  the 
generals  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  called  by  it 
(2  Mac  8').  It  is  more  than  likely,  therefore,  that 
he  was  a  Hellenist  Jew  of  Syria.  He  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  Seven  in  Ac  6^,  a  man  of  repute 
among  the  brethren,  but  we  hear  and  know  no 
more  of  him.  \V.  A.  Spooner. 

NICOLAITANS. — The  name  signifies  'followers 
of  Nicolas,' as  Nicolas  =  ' conqueror  of  the  people.' 
They  are  mentioned  twice  in  the  NT  (Rev  2*'  ")  as 
a  party  at  Ephesus  and  also  at  Pergaraum,  whose 
tenets  were  similar,  it  seems,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  to  those  of  Balaam  (2- «.)  in  that  they 
enjoined  or  permitted  laxity  in  ceremonial  (the 
eating  of  food  ofi'ered  to  idols)  and  in  social  morals. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Nicolaitans 
would  have  accepted  this  judgment  as  anything 
but  an  illegitimate  inference  from  their  principles. 
In  the  Apostolic  Church,  as  ever  since,  two  schools 
of  thought  were  opposed  to  each  other — that  which 
was  more  Jewish  in  character  and  that  which  was 
more  Greek.  The  former  speaks  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  and  the  latter  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
the  apocalyptic  writer  in  condenming  the  other 
party,  the  Nicolaitans,  states  not  what  they  held 
but  what  he  thought  their  teaching  must  logically 
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end  in.     The  word  is  probably  a  niclcnanie,  as  are 
Balaam  and  Nicodeiuus. 

The  party  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  left  be- 
hind them  no  historical  trace,  for  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  identifying  with  them  the  sect  men- 
tioned by  Irenaus,  Hippolytus,  Kuseliins,  psendo- 
Tertullian,  and  Jerome.  The  last  fonr  of  these 
writers  merely  repeat  Iren.ens,  who  in  his  turn 
seems  to  have  been  elaborating  on  his  own  un- 
supported authority  the  references  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (I.  xxvi.  3) ;  indeed,  in  one  passage  (III.  xi. 
I)  lie  asserts  that  the  Nicolaitans  had  disseminated 
their  heresy  long  before  Cerinthus,  and  he  makes 
their  founder  Nicolas,  one  of  the  Seven.  Hippo- 
lytus {vii.  24)  repeats  Irensus  and  adds  notliing 
of  his  own,  e.xcept  that  he  emphasizes  the  Greek 
character  of  Nicolaitan  teaching.  Tertullian  (de 
Priuscr.  33)  speaks  of  there  being  now  'another 
sort  of  Nicolaitans,'  and  he  seems  to  identify  them 
with  the  Cainites.  By  the  4th  cent,  the  legend 
liad  grown,  and  pseudo-Tertullian  [adv.  Omnes 
Hcvr.  1)  bluntly  assigns  certain  Gnostic  specula- 
tions to  the  Nicolaitans.  The  Apost.  Const,  (vi.  8) 
originated  the  description  of  tlie  Nicolaitans  as 
being  '  falsely  so  called,'  and  it  is  followed  by 
the  interpolator  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  (Trail.  11 
and  Philad.  6).  Epiphanius  (adv.  Hwr.  25), 
Georgius  Hamartolus  (Chronicon,  iii.  135),  and 
Jerome  (adv.  Lucif.  24)  cany  on  the  tradition 
without  adding  to  it.  Clement  of  Ale.xandria,  how- 
ever (.Sirom.  iii.  4;  of.  Eus.  J!7£iii.  29),  hasan inde- 
pendent tradition  about  Nicolas  which  vindicates 
his  character.  On  the  whole,  all  that  the  evidence 
justities  us  in  concluding  is  that  the  Nicolaitans  of 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  were  among  the  Gnostics, 
that  their  paternity  and  distinctive  doctrines  are 
unknown,  and  that  their  identity  with  the  party 
named  in  the  Apocalypse  is  doubtful. 

W.  F.  Cobb. 

NICOLAS. — Nicolas,  one  of  the  Seven  appointed 
to  look  after  the  ministration  of  alms  to  the 
Hellenist  widows,  is  described  in  the  Acts  as  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch  (Ac  &).  He  comes  last  in  the 
list.  This  description  of  him  is  inserted  because 
his  admission  to  oflice  in  the  Christian  Church 
marks  a  step  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  the  Gentiles.  As  far  as  we  know,  no 
proselyte,  i.e.  convert  to  Judaism  from  the 
heathen  world,  had  been  given  office  in  the  Church, 
up  to  this  point.  A.  Harnack  (The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Eng.  tr.,  1909,  p.  172)  quotes  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  as  a  proof 
that  this  section  of  the  Acts  was  probably  derived 
from  an  Antiochene  source — surely  a  very  un- 
certain inference.  On  his  supposed  connexion  with 
the  Nicolaitans  of  Rev  2^-  "  see  art.  Nicol.\itans. 

W.  A.  Spooner. 

NICOPOLIS  (N(K(i7roXis,  'City  of  victory ').— In 
daj's  of  almost  constant  warfare,  when  many 
triumphs  had  to  be  commemorated,  this  was  a 
favourite  name  for  newly  founded  cities.  T.  Zahn 
enuiiiuiates  no  fewer  than  nine  Nicopoleis  (Introd. 
to  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  1909,  ii.  53  f.),  of  which  one  in 
Cappadocia,  a  second  in  Egypt,  and  a  third  in 
Thrace  had  some  importance.  Chrysostom  and 
Tlieodoret  took  the  last  of  these  to  be  the  place 
referred  to  in  Tit  3'-.  But  by  far  the  most  famous 
Nicopolis  was  the  city  in  Epirus  which  Augustus 
founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  intended 
it  to  be  '  at  once  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
great  naval  victory  and  the  centre  of  a  newly 
flourishing  Hellenic  life'  (T.  Mommsen,  Provinces 
of  Rom.  Empire,  new  ed.,  1909,  i.  295).  It  was 
laid  out  where  the  victor's  headquarters  had  been 
stationed  just  before  the  battle,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  promontory  which  separates  the 
Ambracian  Gulf  from  the  Ionian  Sea.  Augustus 
peopled   it,  after  the  fashion  set   by  Alexander's 


successors,  by  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  a  largo 
number  of  minor  townships  in  one  great  urban 
domain.  He  made  it  a  free  city  like  Athens  or 
Sparta,  and  instituted  so-called  Actian  Games, 
wliich  he  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  four  ancient 
Hellenic  festivals.  Nicopolis  became  the  foremost 
city  of  Western  Greece,  and  (at  some  uncertain 
date)  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Epirus. 
Tacitus  calls  it  tirbeni  Achaice  (Ann.  ii.  53,  for  the 
year  A.D.  18),  but  Epictetus,  its  most  famous 
citizen  (born  c.  A.D.  60),  speaks  of  an  iwhpo-n^os 
'HTTfipov  residing  in  Nicopolis  and  governing  the 
land  (Diss.  III.  iv.  1). 

It  was  natural  that  St.  Paul  should  sooner  or 
later  think  of  this  splendid  GiiecoKoman  city 
and  its  neighbourhood  as  a  held  for  evangelistic 
work.  In  an  epistolary  fragment  which  has  been 
preserved,  he  bids  Titus,  who  has  been  labouring 
in  Crete,  give  diligence  to  join  him  at  Nicopolis, 
as  he  has  decided  to  winter  there  (Tit  3'-).  Some 
MSS  of  the  epistle  (A  and  P)  have  the  subscrip- 
tion, '  It  w.as  written  from  Nicopolis,'  and  the.se 
are  followed  by  the  Greek  commentators  (Chrys. 
Theod.  et  al.) ;  but  the  Apostle  would  have  said  ude, 
not  iKft,  if  he  had  been  actually  writing  in  the 
city.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  St.  Paul, 
after  being  acquitted  by  his  Konian  judges, 
resumed  his  labours  in  the  East,  and  that  his  letter 
summoning  Titus  to  Nicopolis  belongs  to  this 
period.  It  has  further  been  conjectured  that  the 
Apostle  made  his  way,  as  he  intended,  to  Nicopolis, 
and  that  his  second  arrest  took  place  there  (Cony- 
beare-Howson,  St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1877,  ii.  571  f.). 
But  the  evidence  for  a  release  is  far  from  convin- 
cing, and  the  question  arises  whether  the  Nicopolis 
episode  can  be  fitted  into  his  biography  without 
this  doubtful  'final  phase.'  In  reference  to  Tit 
3'^-,  H.  von  Soden  says:  'This  is  all  intelligible 
in  itself  and  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  fulness  of  particulars  gives  an  impression  of 
authenticity'  (The  History  of  Enrli/  Christian 
Literature,  Eng.  tr.,  1906,  p.  316).  It  seems 
certain  that  Titus'  work  in  CTrete  (Tit  P)  cannot 
have  begun  till  after  the  writing  of  2  Cor.,  for  he 
was  occupied  with  the  settlement  of  difficulties  in 
the  Corinthian  Church.  But  St.  Paul  may  have 
visited  the  island  with  his  fellow-worker,  and  left 
him  to  labour  there,  shortly  before  his  final  visit  to 
Corinth.  As  regards  Ac  2U-,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  writer  knew  very  little  about  the  details 
of  St.  Paul's  life  at  the  time  to  which  this  passage 
refers  (A.  C.  McGittert,  A  History  of  Christianity 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1897,  p.  411  n.),  and  a  short 
campaign  in  Crete  may  well  have  been  one  of  his 
activities  duiing  that  period.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  letter  to  Titus,  in  its  original,  comparatively 
brief  form,  must  have  been  written  before  St. 
Paul's  stay  of  three  winter  months  in  Corinth  (20'). 
Titus  probably  hastened,  as  directed,  to  Nicopolis, 
but  some  new  turn  of  events  jirevented  St.  Paul 
from  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  wintering  in  that 
city,  though  he  m.ay  have  paid  it  a  brief  visit. 
Nothing  is  known  about  its  actual  evangelization, 
either  at  that  time  or  later.  After  falling  into 
decay,  the  city  was  restored  by  Julian  ;  and  Jus- 
tinian repaired  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Goths  ; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  supplanted  by 
Prevesa,  three  miles  to  the  south.  Its  ruins  are 
extensive.  James  Strahan. 

NIGER.— See  Symeon  (Simeon)  called  Niqee. 

NIGHT.— See  Day  and  Night,  Time. 

NOAH  (Nue). — A  number  of  didactic  references 
to  Noah  are  found  in  the  Epistles.  (1)  He  appears 
in  the  roll  of  '  the  elders,'  or  men  of  O'f  times,  who 
had  witness  borne  to  them  on  account  of  their  faith 
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(He  11-).  '  By  faitli  Xniili,  lieiii^' divinely  instnieteil 
(X/";Ma'''i''''fis)  concerninj;  tliinys  not  yet  seen,  with 
reverential  eare  {cvXa^tjOel!}  pre|>areil  an  ark  to  save 
his  household'  (v.').  By  his  faith  (Si'  tJs,  which 
cannot  refer  to  '  ark ')  he  virtually  condemned 
[KaTiKpifev)  the  careless  world,  for  his  belief  in  the 
Divine  warninj;  threw  other  men's  lack  of  faith  into 
strong  relief,  and  his  godly  life  demonstrated  what 
theirs  ought  to  have  been  and  failed  to  be.  He 
thus  became  'heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is 
according  to,  or  in  consequence  of,  faith '  {riis  Kara 
wliTTiv  StKaiocri'i'rii,  a  |ihrase  which  is  tlioroughly 
Pauline  in  significance  tliough  not  quite  in  diction). 
Philo  (cited  by  H.  Alford,  The  Greek:  Testament'', 
iv.  [1875]  213)  notes  that  Noah  is  '  the  first  in  the 
holy  scriptures  who  is  expressly  called  righteous' 
(SiKdios) ;  but,  while  the  patriarch  is  so  designated 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  history  (Gn  6' ;  cf. 
Wis  10''),  the  idea  of  the  writer  of  Hebrews  is 
rather  that  he  became  {iyivero)  righteous  by  giving 
due  heed  to  the  Divine  warning  and  building  the 
ark  in  faith. 

(2)  I  Peter  (3-°)  allegorizes,  in  the  Alexandrian 
manner,  the  story  of  '  the  days  of  Noah,  in  which 
tlie  ark  was  being  prepared,  wherein  eight  souls 
were  saved  through  water'  (oiecui8i)aav  bC  CSaros). 
Here  'through'  may  conceivably  be  instrumental, 
suggesting  merely  that  the  water  bore  up  the  ark 
and  so  saved  its  inmates ;  but  this  exegesis  gives 
the  imagination  no  striking  symbol,  or  type,  of 
that  deliverance  by  baptism  (immersion)  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  following  verse.  '  Through  ' 
is  therefore  rather  to  be  taken  as  local,  Noah  and 
his  family  being  conceived  as  escaping,  when  the 
flood  has  already  begun,  through  the  water  into 
the  safety  of  the  ark.  Tliough  this  conception  is 
not  based  upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  it  is 
attested  in  tlie  Rabbinical  literature  (F.  Spitta, 
Christi  Predifjt  an  die  Geister,  IgOO,  p.  51). 

(3)  2  Peter  (2'')  says  that  God  spared  not  the 
ancient  world,  but  preserved  Noah  with  seven 
others,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  (SiKuoavv-q^ 
KTipvKa).  This  designation  suggests  another  addi- 
tion to  the  sacred  narrative,  a  haggCida  to  which 
there  are  many  Rabbinical  allusions,  e.g.  Bereshith 
Rabba,  xxx.  6.  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  iii.  1)  refers  to 
this  tradition:  'But  Noah  was  very  uneasy  at 
what  they  [his  contemporaries]  did  ;  and,  being 
displeased  at  their  conduct,  persuaded  them  to 
change  their  disposition  and  their  actions  for  the 
better  ' ;  and  Clement  (ad  Cor,  vii.  6,  ix.  4),  '  Noah 
preached  repentance,  and  as  many  as  hearkened 
unto  him  were  saved';  'Noah,  having  been  found 
faithful,  preaclied,  by  his  ministry,  regeneration 
unto  the  world.'  Cf.  Theoph.  Antioch.  ad  Auto- 
lycum,  iii.  !9,  129 ;  Visio  Pavli,  1.  1,  and  other 
passages  collected  in  Spitta's  Der  ziveite  Brief  des 
Petrus  und  der  Brief  des  Judas,  18S5,  p.  146.  The 
Christian  Sibyllines  give  a  complete  Sermon  of 
Noah's  (Sib.  Orae.  i.  128  ff.). 

James  Strahan. 
NOBLE. — Two  Greek  words  are  thus  translated 
intheAV.  (l)€i>7ei'^s,  'well-born,'  'of  noble  birth,' 
and  secondarily,  as  the  natural  outcome  of  that 
privileged  condition,  '  of  noble  mind  or  spirit,'  is 
used  in  its  primary  sense  in  1  Co  P',  '  not  many 
noble.'  The  negative  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
if  it  meant  '  none '  (see  J.  Orr,  Neglected  Factors 
in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of  Christian  ity, 
1899,  p.  99  tf. ).  In  its  secondary  sense,  it  is  applied 
to  the  Jews  of  Beroea,  who  were  'nobler,'  i.e.  of 
a  better  and  more  generous  spirit,  than  those  of 
Thessalonica  '  in  that  they  received  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,  examining  the  scriptures 
daily  whether  these  things  were  so'  (Ac  17").  The 
use  of  the  comparative  does  not  imply  that  the 
Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  any  nobility  of  spirit. 
(2)  KpirMTos,  'most  mighty,'  or,  as  a  title  of  honour, 


'  most  noble  or  excellent,'  is  used  by  Claudius 
Lysias  in  his  letter  to  Felix  (23-"")  ;  by  Tertullus 
in  addressing  Felix  (24^);  and  bv  St.  Paul  in 
addressing  Festus  (26-").  The  KV  in  all  three 
instances  translates  it  '  most  excellent.'  It  was  a 
title  usually  given  to  magi-strates,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  high  compliment.  An  a])pellation  of 
Achilles  was  updnaTOi  EWiivuv  (Soph.  Pliil.  3). 

John  Reid. 
NOON.— See  Time. 

NOVICE.— The  word  occurs  in  the  NT  oidy  in 
1  Ti  3"  as  a  translation  of  vei^t'Tos.  A  bisho|i  is  to 
be  'not  a  novice,  lest  being  puffed  up  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil.'  The  word  literally 
means  'newly  planted,'  and  describes  one  recently 
converted  to  Christianity.  It  accords  with  the 
Pauline  metaphor  of  'planted'  (a6iJL(pvToi,  Ho  6")  as 
indicating  the  Christian  relation  to  Christ.  The 
earlier  Greek  interpreters  explained  'neophyte'  or 
'  novice '  as  '  newly  baptized'  ( CE,  art.  '  Neophyte '), 
as  it  was  the  custom  to  baptize  converts  immedi- 
ately after  conversion.  In  later  times,  wlien  con- 
verts were  subjected  to  a  period  of  instruction  and 
probation,  the  term  was  still  applied  to  them, 
though  the  more  common  designation  was  '  cat- 
echumens.' Still  later,  the  word  was  restricted  to 
those  who  were  on  probation  for  entrance  into  some 
monastic  or  Church  Order.  The  term  of  novitiate 
was  usually  not  less  than  a  year,  and  no  one  could 
be  received  on  probation  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  word  was  used  in  connexion  with  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  (M'Clintock-Strong,  Cyclopedia, 
art.  'Neophyte'),  and  among  the  Romans  for  'a 
newly  acquired  slave '  (CE,  art.  '  Novice ' ;  see  also 
Deis-smann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.,  1901,  p.  220  f.). 

John  Reid. 

NUMBER  OF  THE  BEAST.— See  Apocalypse. 

NUMBERS.  —  Introduction.  —  Even  a  casual 
reader  of  the  Bible  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases — not  altogether  exclusive  of  those  in 
which  the  desire  to  state  facts  accurately  may  be 
presumed — a  preference  is  given  to  certain  numbers. 
He  will  observe  particularly  the  frequency  of  the 
numbers  3,  7,  10,  and  12,  together  with  their 
multiples  and  even  their  fractions.  In  regard  to  7, 
the  ritual  arrangements  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
would  alone  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this 
number  was  regarded  as  in  some  sense  sacred.  If 
we  read  that  '  God  blessed  the  7th  day  and  sancti- 
fied it'  (Gn  2'),  and  find  that  peculiar  religious 
observances  or  customs  with  a  religious  basis 
attach,  not  only  to  the  7th  day,  but  to  the  7th 
month,  the  7th  year,  and  the  7x7th  year,*  we 
seem  warranted  in  saying  that,  among  the  people 
of  the  Bible,  7  represents  a  mystic  cycle  of  work 
and  rest,  witliin  which  God  both  accomplishes  His 
purpose  in  the  universe  and  co-operates  with 
sanctified  men.  From  the  starting-point  of  such  a 
preliminary  observation,  however,  many,  questions 
arise,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following.  (1) 
How  far  is  the  sanctity  of  particular  numbers 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  Bible  ?  Is  its  basis, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  traceable,  to  be  found  in  nature 
or  in  religious  theory  or  custom  ?  If  the  latter,  is 
the  theory  or  custom  borrowed  from,  or  maintained 
in  common  with,  other  peoples  (Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Persians)  with  whom  the  Jews  came 
into  contact?  (2)  For  what  other  numbers  besides 
those  named  may  a  more  or  less  similar  prominence 
be  claimed?  (3)  How  far  is  the  usage  as  to 
numbers,  which  is  found  in  the  OT  or  kindred 
Jewish  literature,  found  also  in  the  NT?  The 
present  article  must  be  concerned  with  (1)  and  (2) 
only  in  so  far  as  the  answer  to  them  is  involved  in 
the  answer  to  (3).     There  can  hardly  be,  even  in 

*  Lv  232*  263".  8. 
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connexion  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  any  iilea 
of  the  NT  writers  borrowing  directly  from  IJabj-- 
lonians,  Ej;yptians,  Persians,  or,  even  in  tliis  refer- 
ence, from  Greeks  or  Romans.  If  such  foreign 
intiuences  are  found  in  tlie  NT,  tliey  have  come 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  OT  or  kiiulred  Jewisli 
writings.  Tlie  Ajiostolic  Age  is  cosmopolitan  in 
spirit,  yet  tlie  ancestry  wliich  it  owns  is  strictly 
Jewish.  Among  its  writers  are  masters  of  Greek 
style  like  St.  Luke  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  yet  all  the  writers  are  men  whose 
Bible  was  the  OT. 

It  is,  however,  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  first 
Christian  age  and  not  its  Jewish  origin  that  lends 
interest  to  its  practice  as  regards  the  symbolism  of 
numbers.  The  degree  in  which  this  symbolism 
has  passed  into  the  age  that  begins  with  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  otters  an  obvious  standard  for 
measuring  its  worth. 

Before  proceeding  to  particulars,  a  general  state- 
ment may  be  oHered  of  the  position  of  matters 
which  they  seem  to  indicate :  the  NT  practice 
stands  to  tliat  of  the  OT  as  the  latter  does  to  its 
basis  in  Babylon,  Egypt,  or  Persia,  except  for  what 
disturbance  of  tlie  proportion  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  a  degree  of  affinity,  both  racial  and  re- 
ligious, exists  between  the  people  of  the  OT  and 
that  of  the  NT  such  as  does  not  obtain  between 
the  Jews  and  the  heathen  neighbours  or  masters 
who  most  influenced  them.  The  practice  of  em- 
ployinq  a  particular  number,  where  it  is,  by  pre- 
sumption, at  least  approximately  correct,  or  of 
choosing  it,  where  the  question  of  accuracy  as  to 
matter  of  fact  does  not  arise,  is  taken  over ;  but, 
except — and  even  here  the  exception  is  partial — in 
a  book  like  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  tiie  practice  is 
unconscious.  It  may  be  true,  e.g.,  that  when  a 
thoughtful  mystic  of  the  Apostolic  Age  used  the 
number  3,  he  involuntarily  thought  of  the  Divine 
Being  or  Trinity  ;  it  may  be  probable  that  when 
he  used  the  number  4,  he  thought  of  the  4  direc- 
tions and,  therefore,  of  the  world.  But  to  say  that 
3  was  to  the  average  Christian  the  number  for  God, 
or  4  the  number  for  the  world,  or  that  even  one  in 
a  hundred  Christians  thought,  in  connexion  with 
3,  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  triad-divinities  *  or 
of  the  alleged  fact  that  every  Babylonian  divinitj' 
had  its  appropriate  number,  is  to  say  what  cannot 
be  proved  and  is  highly  improbable. 

I.  The  numbers  employed  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse OF  John. — 1.  Three. — The  natural  import- 
ance of  this  number  is  obvious.  It  is  the  lowest 
number  to  express  several,  or  to  denote  something 
that  has  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  It  is  the 
common  number  of  a  small  deputation.  It  is  the 
number  of  the  possible  dimensions  of  space,  of  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  physical  cosmos  (heaven, 
earth,  and  sea),  of  the  day  (morning,  noon,  and 
evening),  of  time  generally  (past,  present,  and 
future),  and  of  the  human  person  (body,  soul,  and 
spirit). 

It  is  a  usual  number  to  express  the  frequency 
that  makes  an  action  etl'ective,  and  is  a  common 
number  of  members  in  a  rhythmical  sentence,  or 
in  a  list  of  adjectives.  Such  uses  are  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  Bible  as  in  other  literature.  The 
number  is,  moreover,  of  undoubted  frequency  in 
religious  connexions  :  3-fold  invocation  (Jer  22-', 
Is  6^),  blessing  (Nu  6'--"f-) ;  3  great  Feasts  (Ex  23'-">'-) ; 
3  days,  months,  or  years  of  waiting  and  preparation 
for  an  important  event  or  action  (Gn  40'-,  Ex  2^, 
Gal  1") ;  3  times  of  prayer  or  repetitions  of  the 
same  prayer  (Dn  B'"- ",  Mt  26"  ||,  2  Co  128).  This 
prominence  of  3  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  makes 

*  E.  Kautzsch  denies  the  atfinity  ui  the  case  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Greelt  trinities  on  the  ground  that  these  trinities  arise  from 
a  division  of  territory  among  3  originally  independent  divinities 
(PRE^  xxi.  (1908J  698  ff.). 


its  comparative  infrenuency  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
more  remarkable.  Even  where  there  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  Divine  Trinity  (Rev  1^)  or  of  the 
3-fold  time-manifestation  of  the  Creator-God  (1*) 
the  numeral  is  not  named.  The  fraction  of  the 
numeral,  and  3  as  a  fraction  of  12,  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  the  numeral  itself.* 
Comparing  this  state  of  the  case  with  the  fre- 
quency of  7  and  even  of  12  (see  below)  in  the 
A]iocalypse,  we  seem  warranted  in  tioubting 
whether  any  kind  of  sacred  significance  necessarily 
attached  to  the  number  3  even  in  the  mind  of  the 
symbolists  of  the  Bible. 

2.  SeYen.— Examples :  7  churches,  spirits  (1*-  " 
3'),  stars  (!■«■  ="),  candlesticks  (1"),  lamps  (4"),  seals 
(5'  S'),  horns  and  eyes  (5"),  trumpets  (8'-'),  angels 
(8=),  thunders  (lO^''),  heads  (12''  17^),  angels  with 
plagues  (15'),  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God  (15'), 
kings  (17'").  In  view  of  this  pervasiveness  of  the 
7  one  need  hardly  refer  to  the  7  'spirits  of  God' 
which  invest  Christ  (3')  or  to  the  7  '  heads  of 
blasphemy'  on  the  Beast  that  is  Antichrist  (13') 
in  proof  of  the  fact  that  7  is  pre-eminently  the 
number  of  perfection  or  completeness  whether  on 
the  side  of  good  or  evil.  The  cogency  of  proof  is 
augmented  by  the  signihcance  undoubtedly  at- 
tached to  the  numeral  next  mentioned. 

3.  Three  and  a  half. — The  actual  numeral  occurs 
only  twice — ' 3 J  days '  (IP-  ").  But  in  12'-^  we  have 
the  '  time  and  times  and  half  a  time '  as  in  Dn  r2',t 
and  in  IP'-  12"  13*  the  same  period — 3-5  years- 
appears  as  42  months,  or  (multiplying  by  30)  1,260 
days.  The  use  of  the  number  both  in  Daniel  (see 
footnote)  and  the  Apocalypse  proves  that  by  a 
convention,  certainly  older,  probably  much  older, 
than  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  one  in  all  likelihood 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  the  immber  indicated  a 
period  of  stress  and  tribulation  that  would  be 
balanced  by  a  period,  of  at  least  equal  duration,  of 
comfort  and  prosperity.  If  7  represents  the  perfect 
work  of  God  in  mercy  and  judgment  in  relation  to 
men  (as  well  as  the  total  work  of  creation)  and,  on 
the  human  side,  the  life  of  godliness  with  its  twin 
ingredients  of  joy  and  soitow,  the  fraction  3J,  fitly 
stands  for  the  factor  of  tlie  total  that  signifies 
God's  broken  covenant  and  man's  broken  hope  (see 
Ps  90'*,  and,  for  its  equivalent  in  the  nobler  apos- 
tolic faith,  Ro  8'",  2  Co  4'% 

4.  Twelve  and  its  multiples. — However  natural 
it  may  seem  to  think  of  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac  J 
as  the  basis  of  the  usage  which  gives  prominence 
to  this  number  in  the  Bible,  it  may  fairly  be 
douVjted  whether  even  such  symbolists  as  the 
authors  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  ever  had 
such  a  reference  in  their  minds.  Yet  an  indication 
of  something  of  the  kind  has  been  found  by  Gunkel 
and  otliers  in  the  24  elders  of  4'',  whose  origin 

*  Rev  87-12  918,  where  the  fraction  occurs  ei^ht  times.  Take 
these  passages  along  with  161^  and  2113  where  3  as  a  fraction  of 
12  occurs  Hve  times,  and  compare  with  6^  ylii  glH  IQVJ^  showing 
four  instances  of  the  independent  use  of  the  number. 

t  How  entirely  an  apocalyptic  symbolist  might  be  governed 
by  the  idea  of  3i  or  the  number  appropriate  to  a  period  of  dis- 
ciplinary tribulation  appears  particularly  in  '  Daniel's'  manipu- 
lation of  the  VO  years  of  servitude  in  Babylon  prophesied  by 
Jeremiah  (2511)  iii  Dn  9'^^-.  The  70  years=70  weeks  of  years, 
and  the  70  is  divided  into  7-f  02-M,  in  order  that  the  one  week 
of  years  may  be  halved  so  as  to  give  3^  years  as  the  period  of 
the  tribulation  under  Antiochus. 

J  In  his  very  instructive  article  '  Siebenzahl,'  in  PRE3  xviii. 
310  ff.,  Zdckler  quotes  the  passage  (BJ  V.  v,  5)  in  which  Josephus 
asserts  that  the  7  lamps  of  the  sacred  candlestick  indicate  the  7 
planets,  and  the  12  loaves  of  shewbread  the  circle  of  the  Zodiac. 
He  argues  conclusively  that  the  use  of  7  by  the  Babylonians 
is  older  than  their  astrology  of  the  planets  and  rests  on  the 
division  of  the  lunar  month  into  4  periods  of  7  corresponding  to 
the  4  phases  of  the  moon.  Josephus'  casual  theories  he  char- 
acterizes as  '  shallow  interpretations,*  which  are  to  be  repudiated 
as  '  idle  P/ta?U«6i>/^ro(f7fA:(e,  without  historical  foundation."  Yet 
these  str.ay  remarks  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  interesting  as 
an  indication  that  the  questions  of  modern  anthropology  in 
relation  to  religion  could  arise  even  in  a  mind  of  the  first 
Christian  century. 
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might  be  a  primitive  astronomical  conception,  pre- 
sumably Babvloiiiiin,  uciordin;?  to  which  the  sun 
was  surrounifed  by  a  circle  of  light  each  half  of 
which  contained  i'2  luminaries.  Apart  from  the 
likelihood  that  any  such  association  would  have 
seemed  to  the  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse  so  much 
sanction  given  to  idolatry,  we  have  surely  a  liint 
of  the  true  origin  of  the  24,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, in  15',  where  the  victors  over  the  Beast  and 
his  image  sing  '  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
God  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.'  These  victors 
an<l  redeemed  ones  are  those  wlio  are  true  to  the 
religion  of  both  the  covenants.  A  symbolist  would 
naturally  reckon  their  representatives  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God  as  12-H12,  i.e.,  the  12 
patriarchs  or  heads  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the 
12  apostles  or  heads  of  the  Church.  He  expres.ses 
the  same  idea  when  he  writes  of  12  gates  with  the 
names  of  the  '  12  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,'  and 
of  12  foundations  of  the  wall  in  which  were  '  the 
names  of  the  12  apostles  of  the  Lamb'  (21'-  '•■). 

Further  examples :  144,000  (or  12,000  for  each 
tribe)  are  sealed  as  the  '  servants  of  our  God '  (V*"- 
14').  The  number  12,  with  multiples  and  frac- 
tions, is  used  exclusively  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Celestial  City  :  12  gates,  angels  ;  a  cube  of  12,000 
furlongs ;  12  foundations,  precious  stones,  pearls 
(211-f-). 

5.  Ten. — A  natural  importance  attaches  to  this 
number.  It  is  the  number  of  lingers  (5-1-5)  on  the 
two  hands — the  natural  means  of  reckoning  between 
two  traders  who  speak  ditl'erent  languages.  It  closes 
tlie  series  of  units  and  is  the  dominating  number 
of  the  most  natural  system  of  reckoning.  It  is 
the  number  naturally  chosen  to  designate  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  or  a  short  but  not  in- 
considerable period  of  time:  e.g.,  10  days' tribulation 
for  the  faithful  Church  of  Smyrna  (2"') ;  10,000  x 
10.000  and  1,000x1,000  are  the  number  of  the 
angels  round  about  the  throne  (5").  Men  without 
the  seal  of  God  are  tormented  by  locusts  for  5 
months  (9*).  The  dragon  has  10  horns,  the  Beast 
rising  out  of  the  sea  has  10  horns  and  10  crowns 
(12'  13^).  Similarly  the  woman  on  the  scarlet 
Beast  has  '10  horns'  (17'-'),  which  are  explained 
to  be  '10  kings'  (IT'^).  The  devil  is  bound  for 
1,000  years,  while  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  reign  on 
the  earth  (202-*).  On  the  1,000  years  see  art. 
Apocalypse,  p.  78,  note.  The  fraction  tV  occurs 
only  in  U".  Its  nse  in  this  passage  suggests  the 
negative  side  of  the  significance  of  the  tithe-offering 
—viz.  the  part  representing  the  whole.  The  10th 
part  of  the  city— 7  out  of  70  thousand  inhabitants 
— perish,  but  the  remnant  'were  affrighted  and 
gave  glory  to  God.'* 

6.  Six.— Apart  from  the  notorious  three  C's  of 
the  Beast  in  13",  6  occurs  only  once  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  4'  the  4  Beasts,  copied  doubtless  from 
Ezk  l'*-,  have  6  wings  like  the  seraphim  in  Is  6-, 
and  not  4  only  as  in  Ezekiel.  In  connexion  with 
13'*,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  (see  art.  Apoca- 
lypse) that  to  a  Jewish  symbolist  6,  as  =  7-l, 
might  very  well  have  tlie  significance  of  that 
which  resembles  the  Divine  perfection  but  fails 
just  when  it  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Tlie  Beast, 
to  which  the  Dragon  gives  its  throne  (13-),  and 
which  therefore  represents  the  rival  of  the  Supreme 
God,  has  7  heads,  like  the  7  spirits  of  God,  which 
belong  to  Jesus  Christ  (3'),  but  on  the  heads  are 
'names  of  blasphemy.'  The  Beast  has  the  trap- 
pings of  divinity  ;  only  the  reality  fails. 

7.  The  number  of  the  Beast.— The  passage,  Kev 
13'*,  is  a  Scripture  instance  of  what  is  known  in 

•  It  is  curious  that  the  multiple  40,  so  common  in  the  number- 
SL'heniatism  of  Scripture  to  denote  a  period  of  disciplinarv 
affliction  or  penitential  exercise  (e.g.  Ps  95^0,  Ezit  46  29U-13,  i  s 
1716,  Jon  3^  Ex  2418),  does  not  occur  independently  in  the 
Apocalj-pse.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  reference  is  the  '42 
months'  (inatead  of  3i  years)  of  11^  and  136. 


later  Rabbinisni  as  Gematria,  or  the  mystic  art  of 
attaching  values  to  names  according  to  the  numbers 
reprcsenterl  by  the  letters  composing  them.  As 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  the  letters  of  the 
al|)habet  were  used  to  indicate  numbers,  the  art 
could  be  pursued  both  by  Hellenic  and  Palestinian 
or  Babylonian  Jews.  For  the  various  views  re- 
garding the  name  (Greek  or  Hebrew)  corresponding 
to  666,  see  art.  Apocalypse.  For  a  fuller  account 
see  G.  A.  Barton's  art.  'Number'  in  EBi  iii. 
3434  ff. 

The  calculation  which  gives  the  name  '  Nero  Ciesar,'  ^Dp  pij 
(NeronKesar),  is  as  follows:  3=60;  1  =  200;  1  =  0;  :  =  .')0;  p  =  100; 
D  =  60;  T  =  200— total,  668.  In  regard  to  the  Hebrew  notation 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  letters  K  to  t:  =  the  units ;  '  to  s 
=  thetens;  pton  =  the  first  four  hundreds,  n  compounded^ 
other  hundreds.  Thus  p"n=600;  n"n=00O;  p"n  =  700;n"n  = 
800;  p"nn  =  900.  The  thousands  are  expressed  by  the  letters 
forthevmits  with  two  points  placed  above:  it  =  l,000;  6=9,000; 
'=10,000.* 

8.  Four. — This  number  is  naturally  associated 
with  the  4  directions  of  space.  The  4  living 
creatures  (fija)  '  round  about  the  throne '  in  4*  are 
adopted  from  Ezk  P*-.  The  principal  difference  is 
that  the  4  faces  (man,  lion,  calf,t  eagle)  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  4  fijia,  instead  of,  as  in  Ezekiel, 
belonging  to  each.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that 
to  the  apocalyptist  the  main  attribute  of  these 
ministers  of  the  Divine  presence  is  not,  as  with 
Ezekiel,  their  ubiquitousness,  but  rather  their 
omniscience.  Their  place  is  round  about  a  station- 
ary throne,  but  they  are  '  full  of  eyes  before  and 
behind.' 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  apocalyp- 
tist attached  any  significance  to  the  number  4  in 
this  reference  or  to  the  variety  of  faces.  Perhaps 
as  in  other  places  (see  art.  Apocalypse)  he  bor- 
rowed more  than  he  used.  The  other  instances  of 
4  in  the  Apocalypse  are  :  4  angels  standing  at  the 
4  corners  of  the  earth  holding  4  winds  (7' ;  cf.  29"), 
'4  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God' 
(9"),  4  '  angels  bound  on  the  river  Euphrates,'  corre- 
sponding to  4  terms  of  destructive  operation  (hour, 
day,  month,  year)  (9'*''),  'the  city  lieth  Terpdycjivo!' 
(21'^).  It  is  perhaps  only  in  the  last  instance  that 
we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  tlie  apocalyptist 
attached  any  significance  of  fjiith  to  the  numeral  4. 
It  seems  to  be  associated  in  his  mind,  if  it  does  not 
actually  express  it,  with  the  inconceivable  mag- 
nitude, yet  perfect  symmetry,  of  the  City  of  the 
Redeemed. 

9.  Eight. — The  significance  of  this  number  in  the 
Apocalypse  does  not  arise  from  its  being  a  multi|)le 
of  4.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  ordinal  form  (17"  21-"). 
The  former  passage—'  the  8th '  that  is  '  of  the  7  '^ 
is  interesting.  Adopting  the  view  that  the  person 
intended  is  Domitian,  we  see  that  the  author  or 
the  final  editor  is  governed  by  the  idea  that  7 — the 
number  of  the  '  heads '  of  the  woman  on  the  scarlet 
Beast  (17')  —  ought  to  represent  the  number  of 
genuine  Roman  Emperois,t  who  are  allowed  to 
maintain  for  a  time  a  blasphemous  rivalry  to  the 
King  of  kings.  The  8th  is  a  difficulty.  The  apoca- 
lyptist gets  over  the  difficulty  by  thinking  of  him 
as  Nero  Redivivus.  He  is  the  8th,  yet  still  of 
the  appointed  7,  and  he  '  goeth  to  destruction.' 
This  elongation  of  7  so  as  to  absorb  8  is  not  un- 
natural in  a  Jewish  writer.    One  may  compare  the 

•  On  this  and  tlie  very  similar  system  of  Greek  notation  see 
especially  art.  '  Zahten  '  and  kindred  articles  in  E.  C.  A.  Riehm'a 
Haiidworterbuch  de.l  biblisrhen  Aitertum-t,  1884. 

t  Ezk  116  LXX  gives  fidcrxos  as  in  Rev  4'.  The  translators  use 
ti6(r\o^  for  no  fewer  than  four  Hebrew  words  :  IS  =  *  a  bull,'  np3 
=  'cattle,'  n^B'='an  ox  or  cow'  (the  word  in  Ezk  lio),  ^:y  =  'a 
calf '  (see  Griram-Thayer,  s.  v.). 

t  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  are  excluded,  and  the  10  horns 
are  not  Emperors  but  kinf:s,  or  kinf^Iets,  who  receive  power  for 
one  hour  along  with  the  Beast  (1712). 
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8th  day  of  the  Feast  of  TabernaL-Ies,  which  had 
come  in  practice  to  be  the  most  important  day, 
and  is  reco<;nized  even  in  the  rubrics  wliich  make 
it  clear  tliat  the  legal  Feast  ended  on  tlie  7th  day 
(Lv  SS**-  *s). 

10.  Two  and  one.— Apart  from  association  with 
other  numbers  (as  in  Q"*  and  11°)  and  from  the  '2 
woes  more '  (9'-),  2  occurs  only  in  1 1^-  *■  '",  each  time 
in  connexion  witli  the  '2  witnesses,'  the  unnamed 
Moses  and  Elijah  (11*^)  of  chapter  11.  The  witnesses 
are,  therefore.  Law  and  Prophecy.  The  author 
seems  to  use  the  numeral  to  convey  the  idea  that, 
though  God's  witnesses  may  be  the  least  possible 
number  (Nu  35™),  their  testimony  will  yet  prevail 
to  secure  the  destruction  of  blasphemers  and  mur- 
derers of  the  servants  of  God. 

The  numeral  1  occurs  in  a  significant  sense  chiefly 
in  the  '  I  hour,'  signifying  a  very  short  time,  which 
occurs  five  times  (17'-  1S»-  ">•  "•  »»). 

Result.— Out  survey  of  the  Apocalypse  would 
seem  to  show  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  7,  3  J,  and 
12,  no  consciousness  of  their  being  specially  sacred 
underlies  the  usage  of  the  writers  in  regard  to 
numbers.  The  usage  in  reference  to  these  numbers 
is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  men  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  found  nothing  alien  to  their  new 
faith  in  the  mystic  symbolism  of  numbers  which 
they  inherited  from  their  Jewish  ancestors  and 
especially  from  the  apocalyptic  writers.  From  the 
fact,  however,  that  this  symbolism  appears  with 
definite  intent  only  in  one  book  of  the  NT,  and 
even  there  but  sparingly,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
no  great  currency  was  given  to  it  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  the  apocalyptic  books,  other  than  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  which  contain  it,  while  un- 
doubtedly much  read  (see  art.  Apocalvpse),  were 
not  considered  of  supreme  worth  or  authority.  The 
authoritative  writers  might  take  over  the  symbol- 
ism to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  did  so  almost 
unconsciously.  Those  who  went  further  and  made 
much  of  it  might  be  then,  as  in  subsequent  ages  of 
the  Churcli  down  to  our  own  day,  interesting  and 
edifjing  writers,  but  they  did  not  rank  with  the 
authorities. 

This  state  of  the  case  may  best  be  illustrated  by 
a  survey  of  the  practice,  in  this  reference,  of  the 
other  NT  writers. 

11.  ^'UJIBERS  IN  TEE  OTHER  NT  BOOKS.— The 
examples  given  below  are  intended  to  represent 
cases  in  which  theselection  of  the  particular  number 
or  the  mention  of  the  particular  number,  presum- 
ably in  accordance  with  fact,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  rest  on  ancient  symbolical  usage. 

i.  The  Gospels. — 1.  Seven. — The  genealogies  in 
Mt  I'"'-,  Lk  3^'^-  are  a  clear  instance  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the  number  7.  To  St. 
Matthew  it  seems  important  that  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  from  Abraham  includes  3x14  generations 
(1'").  In  the  part  of  St.  Luke's  genealogy  which 
is  comparable  with  St.  Matthew's  neither  names 
nor  numbers  agree  ;  but  the  list  from  Adam  to 
Abraham  gives,  inclusive  of  Abraham,  21  names. 
The  total,  inclusive  of  the  termini  (God  and  Jesus) 
is  77.  The  phrases  '  7  other  spirits  worse  than 
himself  (Mt  12«"'- 1|),  the  '7  demons'  that  'came 
out '  of  Mary  Magdalene  (Lk  &•'•  \\),  the  '  7  times ' 
and  '70x7  times'  of  Mt  IS-'^-  show  that  the  use 
of  7  to  express  a  totality  of  good  or  evil  (even 
though  it  might  be,  as  in  Mtl8-"^-,  immeasurable)  was 
not  confined  to  the  symbolists  of  the  first  Christian 
age.*  There  is  no  likelihood  that  either  our  Lord 
or  the  Evangelists  thought  of  the  planet-divinities 
of  Babylon,  or  of  the  7  Amshaspands  of  good  spirits 
of  Persia,   opposed  to  7   spirits  of  evil,  yet  the 

*  Instances  in  which,  apart  from  mention  of  the  numeral,  a 
preference  for  it  may  lie  fairly  considered  implicit  are  the  7 
petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  (fxi-),  the  7  parables  of  Mt  13, 
the  7+ 1  woes  of  Mt  23i3ir.. " 


number  comes  to  lip  and  pen  involuntarily  through 
a  usage  that  may  have  its  lia.sis  or  confirmation 
there.**  Again,  in  considering  the  accounts  of  the 
two  miraculous  feedings  in  Mark,  chs.  6  and  7  ||,  it 
is  difficult  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  numbers 
emplojed,  especially  7,  5  -f  2,  and  12,t  may 
have  to  the  writers  a  certain  sacred  and  sacra- 
mental significance.  The  sacramental  association 
— apart  from  the  numbers — is  obvious  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (Jn  6),  but  is  it 
not  suggested  even  in  the  Synoptic  account  ?  The 
Divine  sujiply  is  perfect  (5-1-2  or  7).  What  is  left 
of  it  may  be  as  great  as  or  even  greater  than  what 
is  taken  (7  to  7,  or  12  to  7).  And  where  the  company 
is  largest  most  may  be  left.  See  especially  the 
commentary  on  the  double  incident  in  Mk  7'*--'  (cf. 
Mt  16'-'=).  Ac  \-'«-  (filling  of  the  vacancy  in  tiie 
apostolate),  and  1  Co  15^t  where  '  the  12  is  used 
of  the  company  that  was  only  11,  seem  to  imply 
that  to  the  mind  both  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles 
the  number  12  signified  His  intention  and  ability 
to  recover  completely  what  was  lost  (Lk  19'" ;  ct. 
with  Mt  15=^  See  also  Jn  10=8'-  17'=,  Ac  26'  ['  our 
12  tribes']). 

2.  Three. — The  chief  instance  of  this  numeral  in 
a  suggestion  of  sense  other  than  strictly  literal  is 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  on  the  3rd  day 
(Mk  10",  etc.ll ;  cf.  Ac  10",  1  Co  15^).  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  either  the  definite  prophecy  or  the 
definite  fulfilment.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  reason  of  the  choice  of  the  number.  It 
has  been  customary  to  refer,  for  a  proximate  reason, 
to  the  influence  of  Hos  6%§  and,  for  one  more 
remote,  to  the  ancient  idea  that  the  spirit  hovered 
beside  the  body  it  had  inhabited  for  3  days,  depart- 
ing on  the  3rd  day  because  in  the  decaying  flesh  it 
no  longer  recognized  its  own  likeness.  Perhaps 
only  the  former  of  these  associations  is  worth  more 
than  mention.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  St. 
Luke,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  thought  of  Hos  6- 
when  they  referred  to  the  Resurrection  on  the  3rd 
day  as  taking  place  according  to  the  Scriptures  (Lk 
24-'6,  Ac  10'»,  Jn  2",  lCol5*),  as  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage discoverable  where  the  collocation  of  '  revival 
from  the  dead'  and  'the  3rd  day'  occurs.||  It  is 
another  thing,  however,  to  ascribe  such  definiteness 
of  emphasis  upon  the  3rd  day  to  our  Lord.  Even 
if  He  thought  of  the  passage  in  Hosea,  He  may 
have  regarded  the  numbers  2  and  3  simply  as  the 
natural  equivalent  for  a  very  short  time  that  was 
yet  a  real  interval.  If  one  reckons  in  days,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  sliorter  interval  than  one  day.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  after  the  event  of  the  Resur- 
rection the  more  definite  emphasis  upon  the  numeral 
3  or  3rd  became  common. H     Other  mstances  in  the 

*  Proof  that  the  sacredness  of  7  wa8  a  subject  of  speculation 
among  Jews  of  the  Ist  cent,  may  be  found  in  Slav.  En.  xxx.  3. 
See  also  Josephus,  Ant.  \\\.  vi.  7,  along  with  the  parallel  passage 
in  BJ  v.  V.  5,  cited  above  under  I.  4,  note. 

t  Other  instances  of  1'2,  worth  mentioning,  are  *  the  12  legions 
of  angels  ■  (Mt  2G5^),  and  the  age  of  the  child  Jesus  when  He  was 
found  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2-1-).  In  regard  to  the  latter,  Josephus 
{Ant.  V.  X,  4)  gives  Samviel  the  same  age  when  the  Lord  called 
him(l  S  3^ff-),  and  pseudo-Ignatius  (ad  Matjn.  3)  makes  Solomon 
12  when  he  delivered  the  famous  judgment  (1  K  3it»f). 

I  W.  Taylor  Smith  notices  that  'the  12 'occurs  twenty-two 
times  in  the  Gospels  (art.  '  Numbers'  in  DCG). 

§  Taken  as  an  expression  of  real  faith,  not  of  delusive  hope 
(see  the  Commentaries).  The  prophet's  faith  for  the  holy 
nation,  the  Servant  of  God,  decided,  it  might  be  supposed,  the 
terms  of  our  Lord's  faith  for  Himself  as  One  '  torn  '  and 
'smitten  '  for  their  sins. 

II  See  E.  A.  Abbot's  Message  0/ the  Son  o.f  Man^  London,  1909, 
ch.  ix.  There  is  also  a  reference  in  his  The  Son  of  Man,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910,  p.  200  (Addendum  on  '  The  Third  Day '). 

il  The  strongest  argument,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  distinguish- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  '  3rd  day,*  between  Jesus  and  His  re- 
porters, is  that  supplied  by  Mt  12^0.  This  verse  is  an  obvious 
gloss  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist,  who  thinks  that  the  '  sign  ' 
referred  to  is  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  naturally 
finds  the  point  of  comparison  between  Him  and  Jonah  in  the 
'  3  days.'  He  is  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  in  Jonah's  case 
there  are  '  3  nights  '  as  well  (Jon  ll'O.  The  sign  intended  by  our 
Lord  is  that  explained  in  v.4i. 
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Gospels  in  wliich  some  kind  of  symbolical  meaning 
may  lurk  in  the  fact  or  mention  of  the  number 
3  are:  '3  measures  of  meal'lMt  13^),  'these  3' 
(T-k  lU^),  'these  3  years'  (13'),  '3  temptations' 
(Mt    4'"-),    3    agonized   prayers    ('26""- ^'^  "  || ;    cf. 

2  Co  12*),  3  denials  and  charges  of  Simon  Peter 
(Mt  26™"-  II  Jn  SI"*-).  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
relevant  are  the  3  temptations  of  Jesus  and  the  3 
years  of  patience  with  the  barren  lig-tree.  In  lioth 
instances  the  number  may  be  suggested  by  3J  as 
the  common  apocalyjitic  number  for  a  period  of 
trial  or  probation.  In  regard  to  the  155  of  Jn  21" 
Cahnn  has  perhaps  said  the  last  word  :  '  Quantum 
ad  piscium  numerum  spectatnon  est  sublime  aliquid 
in  eoi|u;crendum  mysterium'  {Cotn.  adloc).  'Peter 
never  landed  a  haul  of  fish  without  counting  them  ' 
(M.  Dods,  in  EOT,  London,  1897,  adloc). 

3.  Three  and  a  half  a|)pears  instructively  in  Lk 
4^  (cf.  Ja  5").  The  addition  of  the  1  to  iha  3  of 
1  K  18'  is  evidently  due  to  apocalyptic  tradition. 

ii.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostle.s.— Apart  from 
the  instances  already  referred  to,  the  most  relevant 
seem  to  be  :  7  deacons  (6^),  7  '  sons  of  one  Sceva  a 
Jew,'  using  the  name  of  Jesus  (19'*),  the  3  forties 
in  the  history  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  (7'"-  ""• ""), 

3  days  without  sight  and  food  (9*),  '  4  corners  of 
the  earth' (10"). 

iii.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  —  1.  Oratorical 
rhythm. — It  occurred  to  the  present  writer*  to 
study  the  rhetorical  sentences  of  St.  Paul  with  the 
view  of  discovering  whether  any  sort  of  preference 
was  given  to  particular  numbers  in  lists  of  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences.  The  investigation  seems  to 
show  that  if  a  preference,  instinctive  or  conscious, 
is  given  to  any  number  above  another,  it  is  rather 
to  5,  3,  or  even  6,  than  to  7.  Thus  in  Ro  8="-  there 
are  5  steps  (including  the  terminus  a  quo)  from 
'foreknowledge'  to  'glory,'  in  Ro  lO'^"'"  the 
number  from  '  call '  to  '  sent '  is  5.  St.  Paul  would 
rather  speak  '5  words  with  understanding  than 
10,000  in  a  tongue'  (1  Co  W%  The  grace  in 
which  the  Corinthians  abound  and  the  things  they 
are  to  put  up  with  are  5  (2  Co  8'  11-").  There  are 
5  things  to  be  mortified  (Col  3°),  5  things  to  be  put 
otr,  and  5  to  be  put  on  (with  love  as  6th)  (Col  3'-  "), 
5  good  works  of  a  widow  ( 1  Ti  5'"). 

Instances  of  3,  single  or  multiple,  are  '  faith, 
hope,  love,  these  3'  (1  Co  13"),  the  9  fruits  of  the 
spirit  in  Gal  S^^"-.  The  rhetorical  questions  at  6'^'- 
are  3.  In  the  remarkable  passage  2  Co  6**-  the 
phrases  beginning  with  iv  are  18,  those  beginning 
with  Si.&  are  3,  while  the  adversative  phrases  begin- 
ning with  Ci%  are  7. 

In  the  passage  in  Romans  already  alluded 
to  (8-*°'-)  the  number  from  'tribulation'  to 
'sword'  (v.^)  is  7,  and  at  2  Co  7"  there  are  7 
exhibitions  of  sorrow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  is  absent  where  we  might  most  expect 
it.  Thus  the  weapons  of  the  spiritual  warfare  in 
Eph  6"^*-  are  6,  and  the  things  to  be  thought  on  in 
Ph  4'  are  also  6  (cf.  1  Ti  4'^  6"). 

Rhetorical  examples  of  4  are  :  Eph  6'^  (4  powers 
to  be  resisted),  Ph  3"  (4-fold  description  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross),  2  Ti  S"  (the  profit  of  Scrip- 
ture in  4  particulars),  2"-''  (a  faithful  saying  in  4 
conditional  clauses),  2"  {•f  things  to  follow  after). 

2.  Symbolical  suggestion. — Apart  from  rhetorical 
connexions  it  would  appear  that  the  numbers  3 
and  4  occur  most  frequently,  if  also  in  part  uncon- 
sciously, in  a  sacred  connexion.  In  2  Co  13'''  we 
have  the  trinitarian  benediction,  and  in  the 
descriptions  of  God  and  the  company  in  heaven  a 
preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the  number  3  (1  Ti 
1"  5^').  Along  with  the  3  graces  (1  Co  13'')  may 
be  placed  the  3  gifts  (2  Ti  I'j.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  usual  form  of  greeting  there  is  no  reference 

*  Unaware  at  the  time  that  Zdckler  had  carried  out  the  same 
idea  in  his  art.  'Siebenzahl'  in  PRE?  xviii.  310  ff. 


to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  only  to  'God  our  Father' 
and  the  'Lord  .l(s\is  Chri.st '  (Ho  1'  and  all  the 
Kpistles  to  Cliurches  except  Galatians).  In  all 
but  the  three  Pastoral  Kpistles  the  ingredients  of 
the  blessing  are  2  (grace  and  peace),  in  the 
Pastorals  they  are  3  (grace,  mercy,  and  peace). 
The  better  text,  however,  in  Tit  I''  omits  fXeos. 
The  apocalyptic  suggestions  in  the  '3rd  heaven' 
of  2  Co  12-,  and  in  the  4  dimensions  of  the  im- 
measuralilc  in  Eph  3'",  should  be  noticed. 

iy.  TiiK  Epistle  to  the  HKiiiticws.— The  ora- 
torical stj-Ie  of  this  book,  where  the  clauses  and 
phrases  are  more  carefully  balanced  than  in  St. 
Paul's  writings,  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  perfect  number  7.  Hut  here,  as  in 
the  Pauline  Ei>istles,  other  numbers  (k.ii.  5  and  6) 
are  just  as  frequent.  Thus  in  IP-  there  are  7 
from  'Gideon'  to  'the  prophets'  ;  in  12'*,  7  things 
to  which  'ye  have  not  come.'  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  7'  we  have  a  5-fold  description  of  the 
King  of  Peace ;  in  7^',  5  adjectives  describe  the 
High  Priest,  Christ ;  in  6"'  we  have  the  '  founda- 
tions'  of  Christian  faith  in  6  particulars;  in  12°^, 
there  are  8  or,  reckoning  '  Mount  Zion '  and  the 
'city  of  the  living  God'  separately,  9  things  to 
which  'ye  have  come.'  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  the  author  seems,  pretty  clearly,  to 
associate  a  mystical  significance  with  the  number 
7  (4-'). 

V.  The  Epistle  of  James.— In  3"  there  are  7 
attributes  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above ;  in 
5"  we  have,  as  in  Lk  4^,  3J  for  the  3  of  1  K  17'. 

vi.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.— In  1'"-,  7 
virtues  are  evolved  from  faith  ;  in  2',  we  have 
'  Noah  the  8th  person '  ( AV).  According  to  Gn  5, 
however,  Noah  is  the  9th  or,  according  to  the 
reckoning  followed  in  Jude",  the  luth  from 
Adam.  The  supposition  may  be  hazarded  that  7 
generations  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure 
of  the  world  before  the  Flood.  The  '  8th  person ' 
begins  the  new  world.  In  3*,  1  day  is  mentioned 
as  the  shortest  period  and  1,000  years  as  the  longest 
(cf.  Ps  90<). 

vii.  The  First  Epistle  of  John.  —  In  the 
Johanuine  style  the  sentence  of  3  clauses  prevails : 
e.g.  1'- '  et  passim.  For  examples  of  words  and 
short  phrases  cf.  2'°  3",  and  especially  6'  (the 
'3  that  bear  witness  on  earth'). 

viii.  The  Epistle  of  Jude.— In  v."  we  have 
'the  7th  from  Adam.'  The  number  is  obtained 
by  reckoning  Adam  one  of  the  7  (cf.  Gn  5'"'*). 

LrPERATURE. — Artt.  in  HDB,  DCG,  and  EBi.  Of  similar  work 
in  German,  E.  C.  A.  Riehm's  art.  '  Zahlen  '  in  Handworterbuch. 
deahihlischen  ^^Mr(wm«,  1884, and  O.  Zdcltler's art.  'Siebenzahl, 
heilijie,'  in  PRE^  xviii.  (1906J  SlOfl.,  will  be  found  specially 
helpful.  See  the  latter  especially  on  the  bibliojrraphy  of  the 
subject.  Of  mono^aphs  may  be  mentioned  H.  Gunkel,  Zum 
rrji<r..gesckichtl.  Verstdndnis  des  NT,  Gottingen,  1003  {e.q.  on 
the  number  4,  p.  43  f.,  and  p.  81) ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Bitile  Prob- 
lems and  the  New  MateHal  for  their  Solution,  London,  1904  ; 
but  especially  A.  Jeremias,  Babylonisehes  im  NT,  Leipzig, 
lil05  (a  sequel  to  Pas  ATim  Lichte  des  alten  Orients,  do.,  1904), 
Regarding  this  work  Zockler  remarks  that  it  is  a  good  antidote 
to  the  extravagant  Babylonism  of  Gunkel  and  Cheyne.  Note, 
in  Zockler's  bitiliography,  especially  the  references  to  the  works 
of  F.  von  Andrian  ('  Die  Siebenzahl  im  Geisteslehen  der 
Vblker,'  in  Mittcil.  der  Anthropol.  GeseVschaft  in  ^Vien,  vol. 
xxxi.  [1901]  pp.  225-274)  and  W.  H.  Roscher('  Die  Bedeutung 
der  Siebenzahl  im  Kultus  und  Mythus  der  Griechen,'  in  Philo- 
logus,  lOi.iO,  pp.  200-373).  On  the  development  of  number- 
symbolism  in  the  Church  in  connexion  with  its  ethical  teaching 
see  Zcickler,  Die  Tugendlehre  des  Christentt/ms  geschichtlich 
dargestelU  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  avf  die  Zahlensyinhotische 
Einkleidung  ihrer  Lehrfor-men,  Giitersloh,  1904. 

L.  A.  Muirhead. 
NURTURE.— See  Chastisement. 

NYMPHA,  NYMPHAS.— In  Col  4"  (AV)  we 
read,  '  Salute  the  bretliren  which  are  in  Laodicea 
and  Nymphas  and  the  church  in  his  house.'  The 
proper  name  is  found  in  the  accusative  case  Nv/t^oi', 
and    may    be    luasculine    (Ni//t0ai')    or    feminine 


{'Sijlji(pai').  Tlie  feminine  form  Ni'/xi/'oi'  is  Doric  for 
yv/nprji',  and  Liglitfoot  {Colotufians,  p.  242)  tliinks 
it  'in  tlie  lii<,'liest  decree  iiiiprobable  '  tliiit  sncli  a 
Doric  form  sliould  occnir  liere  ;  but  similar  forms 
occur  in  Jn  IP  and  Ac  9'*,  while  the  contracted 
masc.  fi.ccus.  Nf/i^Sx  for  NiV^aSa  is  very  rare. 
Tlie  question  is  coniplicated  by  a  variety  of 
readin;j;s  in  the  following  clause.  There  is  strong 
evidence  for  the  reading  '  her'  hou.se  (avTjji),  wliich  is 
adopted  by  WH,  liVni,  Tr  mg.,  and  Ln  ;  while  T, 
Tr,  L,  anil  RV  read  'their'  house  (ai>Tu)f).  If  the 
correct  form  be  '  her  liouse,'  then  the  name  is 
Nympha,  and  the  bearer  a  woman  of  Laodicea  in 
whose  house  a  number  of  Christians  met  for 
worship.  If  this  be  the  true  solution,  then  Nj-mpha 
was  a  woman  of  the  same  type  as  Prisca  at 
iJome  (Ro  16»),  or  Lydia  at  Philippi  (Ac  16").  The 
reading  '  hii  house'  (auroO)  is  found  in  several  good 
MSS— DFGKL ;  and  if  this  be  accepted,  the 
name  is  Nymphas,   which  would  probably   be  a 


contracted  form  of  Nympliodorus,  as  Artemas  for 
Artemidorus,  Zenas  for  Zenodorus,  and  Theudas 
for  Theodoras.  Tlie  form  Nynipliodorus  is  found 
by  no  means  infrequently,  while  Nymphas  on  the 
other  hand  occurs  seldom.  Other  names  of  which 
Nymjihas  might  be  a  contraction  are  suggested  by 
l^ightfoot,  viz.  Nymphius,  Nymphicus,  Nymphi- 
dius,  Nymphodotus,  the  (irst  and  last  being  most 
common.  The  reading  'their  house'  leaves  the 
form  of  the  name  uncertain  and  is  probably  due  to 
a  change  made  by  a  scribe  who  included  '  brethren  ' 
in  the  reference,  while  a  scribe  might  alter  the 
fern.  ai/T^s  to  aiirod  under  the  assumjition  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  referred  to  in  this  way.  The 
more  diflicult  reading  (ai'/r^s)  Is  probably  the  correct 
one  in  this  case,  and  if  so,  a  woman,  Nympha,  is 
meant  by  the  Apostle. 

Literature. — J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Colo8sian»'and  PhiUmnn^,  Lon- 
don, 1876,  p.  242  :  A.  S.  Peake,  in  i'G2',  'Colossians,'  do.,  1903, 
p.  617.    Artt.  in  HDB  and  Elli,  s.v.  \V.  1"'.  BOYD 
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OATH. — An  oath  may  be  defined  as  an  assertion 
that  a  statement  is  true  (Germ,  assertorischer  Eid) 
or  shall  be  true  (promissorischer  Eid),  or  a  promise 
of  loyalty  and  lidelity,  made  binding  by  invocation 
of  the  Deity,  or  of  some  person  or  thing  revered  or 
dreaded.  The  motive  for  telling  the  truth  may  be 
regard  for  what  is  thus  invoked  {e.ci.  the  honour  of 
God)  or  the  fear  of  avenging  punishment.  It  is 
generally  held  that  the  latter  thought  is  dominant 
and  determinative,  even  when  only  implicit.  In 
an  adjuration  one  person  states  the  terms  of  the 
oath  and  another  accepts  it,  thus  owning  the 
solemn  sanction  invoked  by  the  first  party  as  the 
ground  and  guardian  of  the  truth  he  vows  to  tell. 
The  other  use  of  the  ambiguous  words  '  oath,' 
'  swear,'  viz.  for  meaningless  profanity  of  speech, 
does  not  immediately  concern  us,  in  spite  of  Mk 
14'i  (EV)  (see  EBi  iii.,  art.  'Oath').  An  oath  in 
the  primary  sense  guarantees  truth-telling  under 
necessity,  and,  like  the  '  neces.sary '  lie  (Notliigc), 
belongs  at  best  to  the  higher,  and  too  frequently 
to  the  lower,  casuistry.  A  NT  example  of  the 
latter,  wliich  Jesus  vigorously  denounced,  occurs 
in  Mt  23"""-^.  On  such  casuistry,  irreverence  is  a 
close  attendant.  To  the  present  writer  it  appears 
that  the  customary  views  on  this  subject  need 
considerable  revision  if  they  are  to  be  harmonized 
with  the  Gospels,  with  justice  to  certain  'sects' 
(Quakers,  Mennonites,  etc.),  with  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  law-courts,  and  with  the  possibility 
tliat  even  of  a  thing  which  is  '  woven  into  the 
common  law '  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  in 
Milton's  words  (Of  Reformation  touching  Church 
Discipline,  1641,  p.  78) :  '  Let  it  weave  out 
again.' 

The  chief  NT  passages  concerned  are  Mt  5''"", 
where  Jesus  gives  the  command,  '  Swear  not  at  all,' 
and  the  parallels  in  23'*"^-  and  Ja  5'^  It  is  main- 
tained by  Zahn  and  otiiers,  with  much  probability, 
that  St.  James  has  here  preserved  the  original 
words  of  Jesus  in  a  purer  form  than  St.  Matthew 
(T.  Zahn,  '  Matt.,'  in  Kommentarzum  NT,  1903 It'., 
p.  244).  The  chief  grounds  for  this  view  are  : — 
(1)  that  certain  ancient  writers  quote  the  first  part 
of  Mt  533-37  as  it  now  stands,  but  substitute  Ja  5'^ 
for  St.  Matthew's  ending ;  (2)  that  some  of  these 
writers  appear  not  to  have  known  this  Epistle,  and 
therefore  they  and  St.  James  will  have  derived 
these  words  from  a  common  source,  older  and 
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better  than  Mt  S'"  ;  (3)  that  Ja  5'-  is  free  from  an 
apparent  inconsistency  which  attaches  to  Mt  S'", 
for  Jesus  has  been  urging  that  His  followers  should 
keep  to  the  simplest  possible  form  of  artirmation, 
and  '  yea,  yea '  is  not  strictly  that ;  the  second 
'  yea'  seems  almost  a  vain  repetition.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ja  5'-  may  possibly  be  secondary  ;  for 
instead  of  '  Let  your  "  yea  "  be  (a  reliable  and  un- 
adorned) "yea"  and  your  "  nay,"  "  nay,"'  it  maj" 
be  rendered  :  '  Let  yours  be  the  "  yea,  yea,"  "  nay, 
nay"  (enjoined  in  Mt.).'  Further,  while  St. 
Matthew's  double  '  yea '  can  scarcely  be  defended 
(but  see  H.  H.  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
Eng.  tr.,  1892,  i.  269)  as  securing  clearness — for 
what  illumination  does  the  repetition  convey  ?— 
yet  the  emphasis  added  by  the  second  word  is  by 
no  means  extreme,  and  Jesus  may  therefore  have 
used  it ;  it  falls  short  of  the  '  verily '  which  He  u.sed 
so  often.  However  this  may  be,  the  two  passages 
yield  the  common  and  unmistakable  general  prin- 
ciple of  a  characteristic  Christian  simplicity  and 
moderation  of  speech.  This  is  further  enforced 
by  the  words,  '  Swear  not  at  all '  {/lii  6Xws).  Any 
exceptions  to  this  strongly  exclusive  phrase  must 
bear  the  burden  of  proof,  and  to  apply  it  strictly 
in  the  meantime  is  the  only  natural  course,  and 
the  precise  reverse  of  '  hair-splitting '  (T.  Keim, 
Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.,  iii.  [1877]  314).  This 
strictness  is  made  still  more  binding  by  the  parallel 
in  St.  James:  'nor  by  any  other  oath.'  The  for- 
bidden oaths  specified  in  Mt  5'"'^''  are  illustrations 
only — selected,  not  exhaustive.  The  ground  of 
the  prohibition  is  the  link  with  God  which  in  the 
thoughts  of  our  Lord's  hearers  (ch.  5)  and  also  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  (ch.  23)  had  been 
snapped ;  this  He  replaces  with  reiterated  em- 
phasis. These  evasive  or  frivolous  oaths  are 
condemned  expre.ssly  because,  in  principle,  the 
name  of  God  is  involved  in  them.  The  main 
appeal  in  both  chapters  is,  as  J.  Kijstlin  (in  PRE^ 
V.  239  f.)  has  already  maintained,  an  appeal  to 
reverence,  though  this  is  indissociably  combined 
with  the  demand  for  veracity.  All  false  swearing 
amounts  indirectly  to  profane  swearing.  Yox  it 
must  be  irreverent  either  because  God's  presence 
is  invoked  in  order  to  make  a  lie  more  credible,  or 
else  because  men  adopt  a  formula  (as  in  Mt  ^  and 
23)  which  seeks  to  exclude  Him  while  the  lie  is 
told.     The  '  evil '  which  is  the  source  of  '  whatso- 


ever  is  more  than'  a  simple  adirmation  consists  of 
casuistry  and  irreverence  alike. 

That  Jesus  is  not  attackiiij;  untrutlifulness  alone 
is  further  shown  by  this,  that  He  oilers  His  teach- 
ing as  a  conscious  correction  of  that  which  had 
been  given  to  the  ancients,  viz.  that  vows  or  oaths 
by  God  must  be  kept  (cf.  \V.  C.  Allen,  ICC,  '  St. 
Matthew, '2  1912,  p.  53).  If  Jesus  meant  that  the 
oath  by  God  should  be  left  standing  (so  Kcini,  op. 
cit.  p.  ;!llf.)  in  the  interests  of  veracity.  He  only 
conlirmed  the  UT.  Moreover,  if  that  were  His 
only  object,  then  instead  of  '  Swear  not  at  all '  (for 
one  cannot  evade  the  reference  to  God),  He  would 
have  needed  to  say,  '  Never  let  any  matter  of 
importance  be  settled  without  an  oath,  and  that 
directly  by  the  name  of  (Jod.' 

Wendt  (op.  rit.  p.  269  f.)  and  others  hold  that 
the  oath  is  'of  the  evil'  because  it  implies  that 
the  truth  need  not  be  told  on  other  occasions.  But 
that  .seems  to  imply  that  the  oath  itself  is  not  'of 
the  evil,'  but  a  highly  commendable  act  of  excep- 
tional virtue.  It  is  true  that  oaths  on  special 
occasions  encourage  a  double  standard  of  truth- 
fulness. This  is,  indeed,  denied  in  a  vigorous 
article  by  \V.  C.  Magee  (CR  xlix.  [1886]  1  «'.), 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  oaths  are  only  a 
forcible  reminder  of  a  duty  which  applies  equally 
at  other  times ;  but  the  oath  actually  uttered  by 
witnesses  always  concerns  itself  quite  specially 
with  the  particular  case  under  trial.  Yet  this 
limitation  of  the  veracity  due  outside  the  oath 
cannot  be  the  cliief  evil  in  the  oath.  That  chief 
evil,  so  far  as  it  is  lying  at  all,  must  be  lying  which 
is  committed  in  and  under  the  oath  ;  and  this  is 
not  merely  nor  chiefiy  unveracity  ;  by  it  a  despite 
is  done  to  God  which  seems  to  have  been,  in  the 
judgment  of  Jesus,  an  additional  and  greater  sin. 
Now  the  admissions  of  writers  of  all  views  show 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
strong  motives  for  untrutli  will  not  be  deterred  by 
any  oath  that  can  be  devised  (cf.  Magee,  op.  cit. 
p.  3).  In  any  case,  their  testimony  will  be  false, 
and  thus  a  certain  irreverence  will  be  implied  in  it, 
but  only  remotely  ;  the  requirement  of  an  oath 
will  simply  make  it  far  more  pointed  and  direct ; 
for  it  is  known  beforehand  that  a  large  number,  if 
they  take  an  oath  at  all,  will  commit  perjury ; 
moreover,  few  of  these  perjuries  will  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  number  punished  will  be  negligible. 
At  the  other  end  of  tlie  scale  are  those  who  would 
tell  the  truth  under  any  circumstances — the  earnest 
Christians  whom  the  oath  only  forces  into  a  certain 
lowering  of  tone,  and  the  higli-minded  unbelievers 
who,  when  the  case  is  over,  will  have  been  truthful 
in  everything  except  in  the  oath  by  which  their 
truthfulness  is  '  ensured.'  And  with  both  of  the.se 
undesirable  results  the  name  of  God  will  be  con- 
cerned in  a  way  which  is  at  least  indelicate. 

The  ideal  of  Jesus  is  clear.  A  man  is  to  be  so 
truthful  that  his  possible  untruthfulness  need  not 
be  reckoned  with,  and  therefore  he  will  take  no 
oath,  nor  be  asked  to  take  one.  But  if  men  will 
not  always  trust  him,  owing  to  the  general  lack  of 
trustworthiness,  is  he  or  is  he  not  to  submit  to  this 
indignity  (cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strortmta,  vii.  8,  and 
Kant's  epithet  'State  blackmail'  or  'civil  extor- 
tion' [biirfjerlichcs  Erpres.mnijsmittel']  in  Die  Reli- 
gion innerhalb  der  Grenzen  dm-  blossen  Vernunft, 
1793,  p.  226;  Eng.  tr.,  1838),  in  which  he  will 
feel  that  God  is  implicated?  It  may  be  said  that 
this  surrounding  '  evil '  of  the  world  would  make 
only  the  demanding  of  the  oath  to  be  ^vrong,  not  the 
taking  of  it.  But  any  submission  to  or  compromise 
with  the  'evil'  can  be  regarded  as  an  unworthy 
surrender,  and  as  itself  evil.  Another  vital  point 
is  the  shrinking  attitude  towards  God  which  is 
taken  in  the  oath  by  the  explicit  or  implicit  invo- 
cation of  His  powers  of  punishment.    The  question 


arises  whether  that  is  a  Christian  or  a  sub-Christian 
conception  of  Him  ;  whether  the  Christian  does  not 
tell  tlie  truth,  in  the  ordinary  course,  from  far 
higher  motives  ;  and  whether,  by  suddenly  accept- 
ing an  ollicial  injunction  to  '  believe  and  shudder' 
before  Him  whom  he  is  usually  permitted'to  love, 
he  does  not  do  an  injustice  to  God  and  to  him.self. 
Magee  admits  that  the  oath  has  lost  its  power  in- 
creasingly with  the  decline  of  su])erstitious  dread 
{op.  rit.  p.  13  f.),  and  Kostlin  admits  that  the 
non-swearing  sects  have  been  inlluenced  largely  by 
a  reverence  and  delicacy  which  lie  upon  the  un- 
spoiled Christian  spirit  like  bloom. 

In  f.ace  of  all  this,  can  the  oath  be  re-instated  by 
the  actual  practice  of  Jesus  or  of  St.  Paul  1  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  '  the  disciple  is  not  above  his 
master '  (see  B.-irclay,  quoted  l)y  .\.  Tholuck, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  En<r.  tr.,  1860,  p.  261) ;  and 
apart  from  that,  the  actual  examples  of  assevera- 
tion in  his  Epistles  are  not  very  convincing  (see 
H.  Weinel,  St.  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  1906,  p.  358,  and 
C.  H.  Watkins,  St.  PanVs  Fi(jhtfor  Galatia,  1914, 
jip.  108,  159  f.).  This  is  especially  evident  at 
1  Co  l"-'",  which,  in  view  of  the  'I  thank  God,' 
reveals  a  strange  lack  of  clarity  ;  and,  where  the 
witness  is  himself  uncertain,  strong  expressions  of 
affirmation  and  invocation  can  but  add  to  the 
difficulties. 

As  to  Jesus,  it  is  curious  that  Mt  26''"'*  should 
be  thought  so  conclusive.  There  are  two  important 
variations  in  the  Synoptic  accounts,  thus  : 

Mt  266311.  Mk  1461f-  Lk  226"- 

I   adjure   thee   by       Art     thou     the       .\rt      thou      the 
the  living  God,  that    Christ,  the  Son  of    Christ?    Tell  us. 
thou  tell  us  whether    the  Blessed  ? 
thou  be  the  Christ. 

Thou  hast  said.  1  am.  If  I  tell  you,   ye 

will  not  believe. 

For  the  adjuration,  we  have  the  authority  of 
St.  Matthew  alone  ;  and  an  adjuration  would  not 
in  any  case  be  an  ordinary  oath.  If  one  who  is 
'  adjured'  does  not,  by  one  explicit  word,  say  that 
he  makes  the  adjuration  his  own,  it  remains  the 
utterance  of  the  other  party  only,  and  no  one  can 
prove  tliat  he  answers,  or  answers  truly,  because 
of  it  (see  HDB,  art.  '  Adjure  ').  The  Jewish  use  of 
'Amen'  in  acceptance  of  an  adjuration  is  often 
appealed  to  as  if  it  occurred  here  (see  Tholuck,  op. 
cit.  p.  254),  but  Jesus  said  no  such  word.  He 
makes  reference  only  to  the  question  asked  Him, 
not  to  the  adjuration  in  itself.  And  is  that  repl}' 
explicit?  According  to  St.  Mark,  He  answers, 
'I  am  (the  Messiah)'  ;  but  probably  St.  Mark  is 
secondary  here,  for  Messianic  utterances  are 
usually  the  more  confident  the  later  they  are.* 
Moreover,  '  I  am  '  can  be  understood  as  St.  Mark's 
interpretation  of  'Thou  hast  said,'  but  not  vice 
versa.  J.  Weiss  has  argued  with  much  force  that 
Jesus comW  not,  to  any  purpose,  answer  either  'yes' 
or  'no'  (Srhriften  des  NT-,  i.  [1906]  .393  f.,  516  f.;  cf. 
W.  C.  Allen  on  Mt  26»  {op.  cit.  p.  '28:!  f.]  and  Swete 
on  Mk  14«-  [St.  Mark:-,  1902]).  In  St.  Luke  this 
ev.asiveness,  or  indefiniteness,  is  patent,  but  in  St. 
Matthew  also  the  emphatic  pronoun  ('Thou  hast 
said' — not  I ;  cf.  Lk  i'l^")  suggests  that  a  definite 
answer  was  refused.  That  the  high  priest  treated 
the  answer  (or  perhaps  the  following  prophecy)  as 
a  plain  self-conilemnation  proves  nothing  except 
thathe  wished  todoso(cf.  Swete  on  Mk  14"'  and  art. 
Conspiracy).  The  tone  of  Jesus'  reply  is  at  any 
rate  lofty,  and  not  in  the  least  submissive.  Essen- 
tially the  same  reply  is  given  by  Jesus  to  Pilate 
(who  has  no  interest  in  making  it  more  definite 

*  St.  Mark's  confidence  and  emphasis  show  how  far  he  is  from 
the  thought  of  an  unwilling  confession  extorted  solely  by  an 
adjuration.  He  mentions  no  adjuration,  and  on  his  showing 
the  question  might  have  been  answered  earlier  if  it  had  been 
asked. 
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than  it  is),  and  it  is  not  regarded  as  closing  the 
case  (Mk  15-,  Mt  27",  Lk  23»). 

On  this  evidence  it  cannot  be  held,  with  any  con- 
fidence, tliat  Jesus  accciited  the  adjuration,  and 
His  example  does  not,  tiierefore,  justify  oaths  in 
law,  as  distinguished  from  private  conversation. 
In  Mt  5  He  is  not  dealinj;  directly  w  ith  law-courts, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  He  would  have  exempted 
them  from  His  prohibition,  if  questioned. 

The  expression  el  SoO^aerai  o-TjMf'o"  (literally  'if  a 
sign  shall  be  given')  in  Mk  8'-,  if  an  abbreviated 
oath-formula,  goes  far  to  decide  the  practice  of 
Jesus.  In  opposition,  however,  to  Piscator's  ^^rd/- 
mich-Gott-Bibel  (Herborn,  UilHi),  and  to  various 
commentaries,  it  nnist  be  questioned  whether  the 
invocation  of  God's  punishment,  undoubtedly 
absent  from  His  words,  was  present  to  His  mind. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  His  usual  atti- 
tude to  the  Father.  Much  more  prominence  has 
been  assigned  to  His  habitual  expression  '  Verily  ' 
(  =  'Amen'),  which  He  used  in  an  unprecedented 
way  (G.  Palman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr., 
1902,  pp.  226-229).  It  iends  some  support  to  the 
double  and  thus  emphatic  'yea'  and  'nay'  in 
Mt  5*',  though  the  view  can  scarcely  be  accepted 
(see,  e.ff.,  E.  Klostermann,  and  cf.  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
in  loc.)  that  this  doubling  constituted  not  only  an 
emph.asis  but  an  oath,  for  then  the  whole  context 
makes  v.^'  impossible,  and  Ja  5'^  must  be  substi- 
tuted. Dalman  speaks  as  if  Jesus,  feeling  the 
need  of  asseveration,  and  embarrassed  by  the  recol- 
lection that  He  had  said  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  fixed 
upon  '  Amen '  as  an  evasive  but  virtual  oath  (cf. 
Achelis  on  early  'Christian'  oaths  [CAristentum, 
1912,  Excursus  62]).  But  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  .Jesus  regarded  'verily 'as  difi'ering  from  the 
oath  in  principle  ;  for  by  it  a  man  neither  cringes 
before  God's  punishments,  nor  presumptuously 
otters  to  suffer  them  on  certain  conditions  of  his 
own. 

Regarding  He  6"'-  V'-  and  Rev  10"'-,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  often  drawn  that  Jesus 
cannot  have  forbidden  all  oaths,  since  oath-taking 
is  here  ascribed  to  God  and  His  angels,  and  com- 
mended when  practised  by  men,  it  may  be  said  : 
(1)  that  not  all  the  genuine  teachings  of  Jesus  were 
everywhere  known,  understood,  and  practised  in 
the  churches  of  the  1st  cent.  ;  (2)  that  the  Divine 
example,  especially  in  the  handling  of  something 
dangerous,  is  not  always  enjoined  upon  man.  The 
lex  talionis  is  forbidden  to  men  that  it  may  be  left 
entirely  to  God  (Mt  5"-«,  Ro  12'^  2  Ti  4'*). 
There  are  also  the  objections  that  the  ascription  of 
oath-taking  to  God  may  be  simply  anthropomorphic 
• — which  is  the  very  opposite  of  following  a  Divine 
e.x.ample  ;  and  that  His  swearing  'by  Himself  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  ordinary  definition  of  an 
oath  (see  above),  for  it  avowedly  does  not  include 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  power  (He  6'^),  still  less  the 
invocation  of  a  penalty. 

Exegetically,  the  best  conclusion  is  perhaps 
Augustine's  :  that  to  .swear  falsely  is  perdition, 
to  swear  truly  is  perilous,  and  that  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  leave  the  oath  alone.  Practical  ex- 
perience tends  in  the  same  direction.  Defender 
after  defender  admits  that  perjury  is  committed 
constantly,  increasingly,  and  with  impunity.  This 
has  the  most  deadening  efl'ect  on  morality  and 
religion  alike,  and  there  is  a  very  general  desire  to 
limit  oaths  to  a  few  matters  on  which  truthfulness 
is  specially  vital,  or  to  abolish  preparatory  oaths 
altogether  and  accept  sworn  testimony  only  to 
evidence  already  given.  The  latter  suggestion, 
however,  would  have  positively  bad  efl'ects  unless 
witnesses  were  solemnly  reminded  beforehand  that 
they  would  have  to  take  an  oath  afterwards ; 
otherwise,  if  they  had  once  uttered  falsehood,  they 
would  almost  certainly  not  go  back  on  it.     On  the 


Continent  there  is  a  strong  movement  within  the 
legal  ju'ofession  to  substitute  ileclarationsfor  oaths 
(cf .  F.  1  'aulsen.  System  der Eth i/r- ',  1 906,  ii.  208-209 ) ; 
in  certain  Swiss  cantons,  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  false  evidence  has  not  increased.  In 
any  case,  the  best  deterrent  would  be  more  frequent 
prosecutions  and  severer  sentences  for  untrue 
witness.  It  would  prob.-ibly  be  best  to  lay  upon 
the  magistrate  the  duty  of  impressing  on  witnesses 
the  seriousness  of  their  position,  but  to  leave  him 
free  to  do  this  when  aiul  how  he  thought  best.  A 
set  form  becomes  almost  inevitably  a  formality. 
Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  much  of  the 
argumentation  on  this  whole  subject  is  double- 
edged.  If,  for  instance,  as  the  advocates  of  the 
oath  .s.ay,  the  word  'verily'  is  practically  the 
equivalent  of  an  oath,  conld  they  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  equiv.alent  ?  They  could  then,  perhaps, 
settle  the  controver.sy  by  accepting  as  adequate 
some  such  words  as  these :  '  Recognizing  the 
solemn  duty  of  truthfulness,  I  verily  promise  that 
the  evidence  which  I  shall  give  in  this  case  shall  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.' 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  art.,  see 
nrtt.  'Oath'  in  HDB  (G.  Ferries),  'Oaths'  in  DCG  (G. 
Wauchope  Stewart),  and  '  Eid  (lithisch) '  in  IIGG  (O.  Scheel), 
witli  the  recent  literature  there  quoted.  Reference  may  also 
be  nuide  to  the  Commentaries  on  Matthew,  by  B.  Weiss"'  (in 
Meyer's  Koinmcntar,  1910),  T.  Zahn^  {Komiiifntar  zum  AT, 
1910),  E.  Klostermann  and  H.  Gressraann  (in  Lietzniann's 
tlandtnichzum  NT,  1909),  H.J.  HQ\tzmdinn-''{Ilandk(iViiwutar 
zum  XT,  1901),  W.  C.  Aliens  (/C'C,  1912),  A.  B.  Bruce  {F.GT, 
1897),  A.  Plummer  (1909) ;  on  Mark,  bv  B.  Weiss'  (in  Meyer, 
1892),  G.  Wohlenbergi  2  (in  Zahn,  1910),  E.  Klostermann 
and  H.  Gressmann  (in  Lietzniann,  1907),  H.  J.  Holtzmann^ 
(Uandkom.,  1901),  E.  P.  Gould  (ICC,  1S96),  A.  B.  Bruce  (^GC, 
1897),  H.  B.  Swete  (19()2) ;  on  Uebrews,  bv  B.  WeissH  (in 
Meyer,  1897),  E.  Riggenbach  (in  Zahn,  1913),  H.  Windisch 
(in  Lietzmann,  1913),  M.  Dods  (KCJ?',  1910);  on  James,  by  W. 
Beyschlag(in  Mever,  1S97),  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  (£6:r,  1910), 
R.  J.  Knowling  (1904),  J.  B.  Mayo:  (31S10).  See  also  the 
text-books  on  Ethics  bv  I.  A.  Dorn'jr  (Enfj.  tr.,  1SS7),  C.  E. 
Luthardt  (Eng.  tr.,  1889),  H.  Martensen  (Eng.  tr.,  1881-85), 
G.  C.  A.  V.  Harless(EnE.  tr.«,  180S),  R.  Rothe  (21867-71),  F. 
H.  R.  Frank  (18S4-87),  K.  KSstlin  (1S87),  L.  Lemme  (1906). 
Nearly  all  the  German  work  is  marked  by  a  strong  emphasis  on 
loyal  citizenship  ;  see  especially  Lemme  and  Frank. 

C.  H.  Watkins. 

OBEDIENCE The  principal  word  which  calls 

for  notice  under  this  head  in  the  apostolic  writings 
is  the  noun  inraKoi),  with  the  corresponding  verb, 
uTraitouM,  and  .adjective,  Otttikoos.  uiraxo^  is  unknown 
in  classical  Greek.  It  occurs  once  in  the  LXX — 
2  S  2'2'^ ;  in  the  NT  it  is  common.  Its  general 
meaning  is  '  obedience '  (Ro  6'" ;  cf.  the  verb  in 
Eph  6'-  ^  Col  3-'»- ",  1  P  38,  and  Ro  6'-  /«) ;  but  it 
has  also  the  special  sense  of  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  is  thus  found  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ  (Ri>  5'",  He  5»;  cf.  Ph  2»,  vtt-^koos].  In  regard 
to  Christians  it  comes  to  have  the  still  more 
special  sense  of  subjection  to  the  saving  will  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  is  thus  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  the  idea  of  faith  (cf.  1 
P  1^,  inraKori  rrji  d^rjOeias  ;  Ro  1°  16°',  inraKOr) 
irlarcws  ;  2  Co  10^,  CiraKOT]  roO  Xpitrrou.  Cf.,  in  the 
same  sense,  the  usage  of  inraKovu  in  Ac  6',  2  Th  1' 
3'^).  Finally  we  find  inraKor)  standing  alone,  as  a 
mode  of  manifestation  of  Christian  faith  (Ro  15'* 
16'»,  2  Co  7"*  10^  Philem  ^\  1  P  1--  "  ;  cf.  the  verb, 
Ph  2'2,  2  Co  7'^  and  the  adjective,  2  Co  2'). 

The  other  words  signifying  '  obedience '  in  the  NT 
are  the  noun  Inrorayri,  properly  'subjection,'  and 
the  verb  {nroTiaaeuBai..  These  are  sometimes  used 
as  synonyms  for  viraKo-f),  etc.  (cf.,  for  the  noun,  2 
Co  9",  Gal  2»,  1  Ti  2"  3^ ;  and  for  the  verb,  Ro  10^ 
Ja4',  1  P2>3  5»,  He  12S). 

In  the  sub-apostolic  writings  both  series  of  words 
are  found  in  much  the  same  senses  as  in  the 
NT.  The  particular  circumstances  of  1  Clem.,  an 
Epistle  written  to  deal  with  a  state  of  disorder  in 
Corinth  occasioned  by  the  insurrection  of  some 
of  the  younger  men   of  the  Church   against  the 
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elders,  l)i'in<;  it  about  that  the  virtue  of  obedience 
and  subjection  is  iiiirtieuhirly  fonimended  in  this 
Epistle  (cf.  ix.  3,  x.  2,  7,  xix.  1,  Ixiii.  1,  etc.).  The 
keynote  of  the  wliole  Ejnstle  is  struck  in  xiv.  1, 
when  it  is  said  :  '  It  is  just  and  ri^'ht,  brethren, 
that  we  should  rather  become  obedient  unto  God 
than  follow  tliose  who  in  vainglory  and  sedition 
have  become  the  leaders  of  a  detestable  emuhition  ' 
(cf.  also  Ign.  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  subjection  [inro- 
Tay>;]  to  Christ  is  the  same  thing  as  subjection  to 
the  bishop  and  the  presbytery). 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  pas- 
sage in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavours  to 
detine  the  special  virtue  of  obedience  {Humma 
Theologim,  II.  ii.  qua>st.  104,  art.  2). 

'To  all  prood  works,  which  have  a  special  ground  of  praise- 
worthiness,  a  special  virtue  is  assij^ned.  For  this  is  what 
properly  belongs  to  a  virtue,  that  it  renders  a  good  work.  But 
to  obey  ones  superior  is  a  det)t  we  owe  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  order  immanent  in  tilings ;  and  as  a  consequence  is 
good.  .  .  .  The  act  we  are  considering  has,  however,  a  special 
ground  of  praiseworthiness  on  account  of  its  special  object. 
For  while  inferiors  have  many  duties  towards  their  superiors, 
amongst  the  rest  there  is  one  duty  in  particular,  that  they  are 
required  to  obey  their  commandments.  Wherefore  obedience 
is  a  special  virtue,  and  its  special  object  is  the  commandment, 
whether  implicit  or  explicit.  For  the  will  of  the  superior  how. 
ever  mad^  known  is  in  a  way  an  implicit  command  ;  and  obedi- 
ence appears  bo  much  the  more  ready,  in  proportion  as  it 
anticipates  an  explicit  command  by  obeying,  when  the  will  of 
the  superior  is  perceived.' 

It  is  this  obedience  not  merely  to  the  express 
commands  of  God,  but  to  whatever  is  understood 
to  be  His  will,  which  constitutes  true  Christian 
obedience,  which  is  an  obedience  from  the  heart 
(Ro  6"),  an  obedience  even  of  the  thoughts  (2  Co 
10=). 

LiTERATTTRE. — H.  Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol,  Lexicon  ofNTGreek^t 
1880;  H.  E.  Manning,  Sermons,  1S44,  pp.  117,  r29,  287  ;  R. 
Whately,  The  Use  and  Abtiye  of  Party  Feeling  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  1859,  pp.  167,  196 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  mid 
Plain  Sermons,  1868,  i.  228,  viii.  201  ;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Sennons,  2nd  ser.,  1875,  p.  94 ;  J.  Martineau,  Hours  of 
Thought,  1879,  ii.  79  ;  P.  Brooks,  The  Light  of  the  World,  1891, 
p.  340 ;  W.  R.  Inge,  All  Saints'  Sermons,  190",  p.  172 ;  B.  P. 
Browne,  The  Essence  of  Religion,  1911,  p.  209;  A.  B.  D. 
Alexander,  Christianity  and  Ethics,  1914,  p.  164. 

Robert  S.  Franks. 
OCCUPATION.— See  Labour,  Work. 

ODES  OF  SOLOMON.  — It  was  in  1909  that 
Rendel  Harris,  whose  researches  in  the  domain  of 
Christian  antiquities  have  been  so  fruitful,  en- 
riched the  learned  world  by  the  discovery  of  a 
collection  of  forty-two  old  Syriac  hymns  known  as 
'The  Odes'  of  Solomon.'  Since  their  publication 
many  useful  es.says  by  eminent  scholars  have  been 
written  to  elucidate  the  difficult  questions  attach- 
ing to  a  composition  which  reflects  the  state  of 
mind  of  communities  belonging  to  so  early  a  period 
as  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
result  of  these  discussions  has  unfortunately  not 
been  such  as  to  lead  to  unanimity  of  judgment. 
We  shall  try  to  anallyze  the  principal  theories,  and 
examine  which  of  them  seems  to  be  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  text  and  with  the  general 
course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

1.  Manuscripts  and  principal  editions  of  the 
Odes. — The  MS  *  from  which  Rendel  Harris  pub- 
lished his  first  and  second  editions  is  not  very 
ancient.  It  cannot  be  older  than  the  15th  cent.  ; 
but  apart  from  occasional  passages  which  point  to 
a  corruption  of  some  words  by  careless  copyists,  it 
exhibits  generally  a  text  which  can  be  relied  upon 
for  critical  purposes.  It  is  written  in  Syro-Occi- 
dental  letters,  and  its  editor  tells  us  that  it  came 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  in  Northern  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  truncated  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end.  Odes  i.  and  ii.  and  some  lines  of  Ode  iii. 
are  missing ;  these  stood,  with  the  title  of  the 

•  This  MS  has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Governors  of  the 
John  Rylands  Library  of  Manchester,  and  is  at  present  found 
there  as  Cod.  Syriac,  9. 


book,  on  the  three  leaves  which  are  lost  at  the 

beginning. 

In  l'.)l  1  Harris  published  a  second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  the  text,  with  a  facsimile  of  Odes 
xxvi.  13-14,  xxvii.  1-4.  In  the  same  year  H. 
Grimme  edited  the  Syriac  text  at  Heidelberg,  and 
translated  it  into  Hebrew,  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  the  Syriac  version  was  dependent  on 
a  Hebrew  original.  In  1914  Kittel  published,  at 
the  close  of  a  (liscussion  of  the  Odes,  a  glossary  of 
the  words  used  in  the  text.* 

At  the  moment  of  writing  we  are  informed  that 
a  third  edition  is  being  publislied  at  Oxford  for  the 
Ryhinils  Library,  witli  a  complete  reproduction  in 
facsimile  of  all  the  pages  of  the  MS.  We  expect 
that  this  publication  will  answer  a  legitimate 
desideratum  felt  everywhere  for  a  critical  e</itin 
princeps,  which,  so  far  as  tlie  text  and  its  literal 
translation  are  concerned,  will  be  a  safe  guide  to 
all  students  of  Christian  antiquities  and  a  solid 
ba.sis  for  subsequent  researches. 

Besides  the  Syriac  text,  five  Odes  are  preserved 
in  Coptic  in  a  fantastic  bouk  entitled  Pist is  Sophia. 
These  are  Odes  i.,  v.,  vi.,  xxii.,and  xxv.,  which  are 
not  only  quoted  and  given  a  Gnostic  interpretation 
in  that  book,  but  cited  as  Solomon's  and  com- 
mented on  in  extenso  as  if  they  were  canonical 
portions  of  the  Bilde.  The  sentence  which  intro- 
duces them  is  irpoicpTp-evire  per  Salomonem,  the 
subject  being  vis  luminis. 

In  April,  1912,  F.  C.  Burkitt  published  in  the 
JThSt  some  variants,  from  a  MS  of  the  Nitrian 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  previously  de- 
scribed by  the  skilled  hand  of  W.  Wright  (Cod. 
Mus.  Brit.  Add.  14,  538).  This  new  MS,  dating 
probably  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  cent.,  is  very 
important,  but  it  frequently  exhibits  a  truncated 
text,  as  many  words  are  quite  illegible,  and  it 
begins  only  at  Ode  xvii.  7.  Being  more  ancient 
than  Cod.  H,  it  occasionally  exhibits  readings 
which,  for  critical  reasons,  have  commended  them- 
selves to  scholars. 

As  to  the  modern  versions  made  upon  these 
texts,  besides  the  works  that  we  have  mentioned 
concomitantly  with  the  editions  of  the  original, 
the  following  publications  appear  to  be  the  most 
important.  (1)  '  Ein  jiidisch-christlich  Psalmbuch 
aus  dem  ersten  Jahrhundert,'  in  TU,  new  ser.,  v.  4 
[1910].  The  translation  is  by  J.  Flemming,  and 
the  critical  study  by  A.  Harnack.  (2)  G.  Diet- 
trich,  '  Eine  jiidisch-christliche  Liedersammlung 
aus  dem  apostolisehen  Zeitalter,'  in  Die  Reforma- 
tion, ix.  [1910].  (3)  Les  odes  de  Salomon  :  separate 
edition  of  articles  printed  in  RB  vii.  [1910]  483 ff., 
viii.  [1911]  5il'.,  161  ft'.  The  translation  is  due  to 
J.  Labourt,  and  the  critical  study  to  P.  Batiffol. 
(4)  F.  Schulthess,  'Textkritische  Bemerkungen  zu 
den  syrischen  Oden  Salomos,'  in  ZNTW  xi.  [1910]. 
This  study  contains  some  valuable  remarks,  its 
author  being  a  good  Semitic  scholar.  (5)  A.  Ungnad 
and  W.  Stark,  *  Die  Oden  Salomos,'  in  Kleine  Tcxte 
fiir  theol.  und  phil.  Vorlesungen  und  Ubungen, 
Ixiv.  [1910].  (6)  J.  H.  Bernard,  'The  Odes  of 
Solomon,'  in  TS  viii.  3  [1912]. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  useful  articles  are  to  be 
found  in  theological  magazines  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  ;  and  all  of  them  testify  to  the 
importance  of  these  beatitiful  Odes  for  Christian 
dogma.  No  book,  not  even  the  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  has  excited  so  keen  an  interest  among 
Christian  students ;  and  its  discovery  is  to  be 
placed,  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  among 
the  events  of  which  .the  20th  cent,  may  justly  be 
proud.  So  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  few  amend- 
ments worth  noticing  have  been  suggested,  and 
the  very  few  linguistic  ditticulties  that  the  original 
oilers  will  remain  for  a  long  time  insoluble,  owing 
*  G.  Kittel,  Die  Oden  Salomos,  Leipzig,  1914. 
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to  the  scarcity  of  MSS  and  the  lack  of  exact 
Patristic  quotations. 

2.  Character  of  the  Odes. —  Three  principal 
theories  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  Oiles  have  been 
launched  by  scholars  since  their  publication,  (a) 
The  first  tlieory,  put  forward  by  Harnack,  and 
fully  endorsed  by  Grimnie,  considers  them  a  Jewish 
composition,  interpolated  towards  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent,  by  a  Christian  hand.  (6)  Tlie  second 
theory  regards  them  as  entirely  Christian  hymns, 
and  Bernard,  a  well-known  holder  of  this  view, 
goes  so  far  as  to  believe  them  to  be  hymns  recited 
by  new  proselytes,  for  baptismal  purposes. 

'  The  conclusion  which  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  emerge 
most  clearly  from  an  examination  of  the  Odes  is,  .  .  .  that 
they  are  baptismal  hymns  intended  for  use  in  public  worship, 
either  for  catechumens  or  for  those  who  have  recently  been 
baptized.  ...  A  few  parallelisms  here  and  there  might  be  set 
down  to  chance,  but  when  we  find  that  this  scheme  of  inter- 
pretation, applied  to  every  Ode,  provides  a  consistent  explana- 
tion of  their  phraseoloj^y  in  every  case,  and  in  some  cases 
illuminates  obscure  phrases  for  which  no  other  explanation  has 
been  suj^^^rested,  we  are  entitled  to  claim  for  it  serious  considera- 
tion '  (op.  cit.  p.  42).  'The  Odes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect 
from  Ephraim's  baptismal  hymns'  iib.  p.  vi). 

((■)  The  third  theory,  upheld  by  Harris,  who  put 
it  forward  at  the  very  beginning,  considers  the 
Odes  (or  most  of  them)  to  be  the  work  of  a  Jewish- 
Christian,  but  rejects  entirely  the  idea  of  an 
Ebionite  source. 

Before  we  try  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  which 
of  these  three  principal  theories  is  likely  to  receive 
most  support,  it  is  usefid  to  know  how  the  Odist 
introduces  his  subject,  what  person  he  uses  in 
speaking,  and  what  kind  of  man  he  believes  him- 
self to  be. 

In  Ode  XX.  the  author  speaks  as  a  priest  of  the 
Most  High:  'I  am  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
Him  I  do  priestly  service :  and  to  Him  I  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  His  thought.'  In  the  following  Ode 
the  writer  believes  himself  to  be  a  bondman  that 
God  has  released  by  His  grace  :  '  My  arms  I  lifted 
up  on  high,  even  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  :  because 
He  had  cast  oft'  my  bonds  from  me.'  In  Ode  xlii. 
we  read  the  following  lines  :  '  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  and  approached  my  Lord  :  for  the  stretching 
of  my  hands  is  His  sign  :  my  expansion  is  the  out- 
spread wood  which  was  set  up  on  the  way  of  the 
Kighteous  One.  And  I  became  of  no  account  to 
those  who  know  me,  for  I  shall  not  reveal  myself 
to  tliose  who  did  not  take  hold  of  me  ;  and  I  shall 
be  with  those  who  love  me.  All  my  persecutors 
are  dead  ;  and  they  have  sought  me  who  announced 
me,*  because  I  live,  and  I  rose  and  am  with  them  ; 
and  I  will  speak  by  their  mouths.  .  .  .  And  I  was 
not  rejected,  though  I  was  reckoned  to  be  so.  .  .  . 
Death  cast  me  up,  and  many  along  with  me.  I 
was  gall  and  bitterness  to  him.'  Few  will  read 
these  passages  without  immediately  thinking  of 
Christ  as  the  speaker. 

In  many  other  passages  the  Christ  is  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person.  Ode  xxiv.  :  '  The  Dove  fluttered 
over  the  Christ,  because  He  was  her  head  ;  and  she 
sang  over  Him,  and  her  voice  was  heard.' 

In  some  passages  the  tone  of  the  Odist  is  homi- 
letic  and  didactic,  referring,  as  in  some  prophetical 
books,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  Christ. 
Ode  xxiii.  :  'Joy  is  of  the  saints!  and  who  shall 
put  it  on,  but  they  alone?  Grace  is  of  the  elect ! 
and  who  shall  receive  it,  except  those  who  trust  in 
it  from  the  beginning?  Love  is  of  the  elect !  and 
who  shall  put  it  on,  except  those  who  have  possessed 
it  from  the  beginning?  Walk  ye  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Most  High,  and  you  shall  know  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  without  grudging.'  This  change  of 
tone  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  gave 
birth  to  the  theory  of  interpolation  referred  to 
above.  But,  as  Syriac  hymnology  constantly  ex- 
hibits this  characteristic  of  an  interchange  of 
•  Or  '  set  their  hope  on  me.' 


speakers,  no  serious  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
it  in  favour  either  of  diversity  of  authorship  or  of 
the  theory  of  interpolation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
main  idea  which  may  be  gathered  from  a  group  of 
three  or  four  Odes  remains  the  same  throughout, 
and  the  author  lays  stress  continually  on  the  same 
theme.  The  features  which  principally  strike  a 
reader  of  the  Odes,  besides  some  general  counsels 
of  piety,  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(1)  Love. — iii.  2-4  :  '  And  my  members  are  with 
him.  And  on  them  do  I  hang,  and  He  loves  me  : 
for  I  should  not  have  known  how  to  love  the  Lord, 
if  He  had  not  loved  me.  For  who  is  able  to  distin- 
guish love,  except  the  one  that  is  loved?'  vi.  2: 
'So  speaks  in  my  members  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  I  speak  by  His  love.'  See,  further,  viii.  2,  14, 
23  ;  xi.  2  ;  xii.  11  ;  xvi.  4  ;  xviii.  1  ;  xxiii.  3  ;  x.  7. 

(2)  Knowledge. — vi.  5  :  '  The  Lord  has  multiplied 
the  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  is  zealous  that  these 
things  should  be  known,  which  by  His  grace  have 
been  given  to  us.'  vii.  24 :  '  For  ignorance  hath 
been  destroyed,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
hath  arrived.'  See,  further,  vii.  4;  viii.  13;  xi.  4; 
xii.  3  ;  XV.  5  ;  xxiii.  4. 

(3)  Faith. — viii.  11:  'Keep  my  secret,  ye  who 
are  kept  by  it.'  iv.  5:  'Thou  hast  given  thy 
heart,  O  Lord,  to  thy  believers :  never  wilt  thou 
fail,  nor  be  without  fruits  :  for  one  hour  of  thy 
Faith  is  more  precious  tlian  all  days  and  years.' 
See,  further,  xvi.  5  ;  xxviii.  4  ;  xxix.  6  ;  xxxix.  11  ; 
xii.  1 ;  xlii.  12. 

(4)  Truth. — viii.  9 :  '  Hear  the  word  of  truth, 
and  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High.' 
xxxviii.  1-7  :  '  I  went  up  to  the  light  of  truth  as  if 
into  a  chariot :  and  the  Truth  took  me  and  led  me. 
.  .  .  And  it  went  with  me  and  made  me  rest,  and 
suffered  me  not  to  wander,  because  it  was  the 
Truth.  .  .  .  And  I  did  not  make  an  error  in  any- 
thing because  I  obeyed  the  Truth  ;  for  Error  flees 
away  from  it,  and  meets  it  not :  but  the  Truth 
proceeds  in  the  right  path.'  See,  further,  ix.  Si ;  xi. 
3,  4  ;  xii.  1,  11,  12 ;  xvii.  5,  7  ;  xxv.  10 ;  xxxii.  2 ; 
xxxiii.  8. 

(5)  Best. — iii.  6 ;  '  And  where  His  rest  is,  there 
also  am  I.'  xi.  10  :  'And  the  Lord  renewed  me  in 
His  raiment,  and  possessed  me  by  His  light,  and 
from  above  He  gave  me  rest  in  incorruption.'  See, 
further,  xx.  8  ;  xxvi.  13  ;  xxviii.  4  ;  xxx.  2  ;  xxxvi. 
1  ;  xxxvii.  4  ;  xxxviii.  4. 

(6)  Grace.— V.  2-3  :  '  O  most  High,  thou  wilt  not 
forsake  me,  for  thou  art  my  hope  :  freely  I  have 
received  thy  grace,  I  shall  live  thereby.'  iv.  7 : 
'  For  who  is  there  that  shall  put  on  thy  grace,  and 
be  hurt  ? '  See,  further,  vii.  12,  25  ;  ix.  5  ;  xi.  1  ; 
XV.  8  ;  XX.  7  ;  xxi.  1  ;  xxiii.  2  ;  xxv.  4 ;  xxxiii.  1  ; 
xxxiv.  6. 

Many  allusions  are  made  to  crowns  or  garlands 
(see  i.  1  ;  V.  10 ;  ix.  8  ;  xvii.  1 ;  xx.  7) ;  several 
passages  are  found  also  in  which  the  Christian  is 
compared  to  a  harp  on  which  the  Spirit  seeks  to 
play  (see  vi.  1 ;  xiv.  8  ;  xxvi.  3).  The  idea  of  God 
being  a  helper  of  man  is  also  expressed  in  many 
verses  (see  vii.  3  ;  viii.  7  ;  xxi.  1  ;  xxv.  2).  For 
the  transfiguration  of  the  face  of  the  believer,  see 
xvii.;  xxi.;  xl.;  xii.  For  the  offering  to  God  of  the 
fruit  of  the  lips  (He  13'*)  see  viii. ;  xii. ;  xiv. ;  xvi. 
For  the  figure  of  mil/c  from  the  breasts  of  God,  see 
viii.;  xiv.;  xix.;  xxx  v.;  iv.  For  the  joy  felt  by  good 
people,  see  xxxii.;  vii.;  xxxiii.  On  the  rescue  from 
bondu  effected  by  Christ,  see  below.  F'or  the  peace 
in  which  true  believers  shall  live,  see  viii.  ;  ix. ; 
XXXV.  2  ;  X.  2.  On  the  good  fruits  to  be  offered  to 
the  Lord,  see  xiv. ;  xi. ;  viii.  3  ;  xxxviii.  18.  On  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  see  vii. ;  viii. ;  xii.  3  ;  xxv.  7  ;  xl. 
6  ;  X.  7.  For  the  putting  on  of  Christ,  see  vii. ;  xii. ; 
xi.  10 ;  xxxiii.  10.  On  the  hope  of  the  believer,  see 
xxix.;  v.  2,  etc. 

These  are  the  ordinary  themes  that  the  Odist 
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emphasizes  chietly,  and  it  .8  d.thcult  to  d  an 
Ode  in  which  the  above  scheme  is  "ot  exphu  Iv 
developed.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  «l..r.tual 
mvstici^^n,.  of  which  the  Johannme  writi..;^.  and 
some  I'auline  doctrines  convey  a  va-ue  Init  tiue 
idea  We  cannot  lind  in  tliem  any  clear  impl  ca- 
tion of  sacramental  ism,  or  any  special  interest  in 

legal  observances,  either  Judaic  or  Chn'^t''"' =  ^  "'• 
as  the  reader  has  already  surmised,  all  the  foi  ty.t«  o 

Odes  are  closelv  joined  together  in  a  series  whose 

keynote  is  the  Johannine  t'>«V'."r'^\f '''n'JJ'';''i!'Vi?; 
the  ideal  of  holiness,  of  which  the  Odist  is  the 
champion,  is  so  marked  in  all  the  Odes  that  t 
appears  very  .lilhcult  not  to  ascribe  the  Nvl'ole  col- 
lection to  a'  sin^de  man.  .  It  seems  tl>«'-ef;'  «;  '^'^^ 
the  theory  of  interpolation  launched  by  llainack 
has  little  to  commend  it.  On  the  contrary ,  a  study 
of  the  Syriac  text  makes  it  highly  probable  hat 
all  the  verses  which  have  been  bracketed  as  (..hris- 
tian  interpolations  of  a  Jewish  composition  are  in 
spirit,  thought,  and  vocabulary  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  genuine  passages  that  nothing  shmt  o 
identity  of  authorship  can  ^.'^tisfactorily  account 
for  them  (cf.  R.  H.  Connolly  m  JThl^t  xui.  [19UJ 

^^Harnack's  hypothesis  postulates  many  things 
that  even  a  priori  are  not  to  be  easily  admitted 
We  have  seen  that  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is 
unmistakably  one  throughout  the  book  ;  to  suppose 
that  a  second  writer  changed  some  verses  that 
savoured  of  Judaism  and  gave  them  a  Christian 
tone  or  to  believe  that  he  interpolated  existmg 
passages  with  sentences  altogether  opposed  m  spirit 
to  those  he  wished  to  modify,  would  imply  tlmt 
this  second  writer  was  a  consummate  artist.  He 
had  to  conform  his  thoughts  and  his  phraseology, 
and  sometimes  to  assimilate  even  his  personalil^y, 
to  that  of  the  Jewish  Odist ;  both  writers  must 
have  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  f  "i«  J«'»an"ine 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  Christian  interpolator  must 
have  lived  in  a  milim  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  original  Jewish  writer.  All  these  are  supposi- 
tions for  which  stronger  evidence  is  demanded 

The  passages  which  Harnack  considers  as  Chris- 
tian interpolations  are  the  {"""^'"g  l_">-„^. '  ^iV 
4-8,  U,  15,  18  ;  viii.  23-26  ;  ix.  2  ;  x.  4-6,  8 ;  xvii. 
10-14, 15  ;  xix.:  xxiii.  16,  19  ;  xxiv.  1  ;  ,^"1.;  xxix. 
6-7  8  •  xxxi.  3-11  ;  xxxvi.  3  ;  xxxix.  10  ;  xli.  1-7, 
11-17  xlii.  1-3,  17-25.  We  shall  examine  the 
last  nassao-e  (xlii.  17-25),  which,  according  to  ilar- 
nack!  exhfbits  the  most  distinct  traces  of  interpola- 
tion  : 


hope  to  the  souls  which  were  boiind  in  Sheol  .  .  . 
and  who  by  His  death  rent  asunder  the  tombs  and 
...;..i-„„„.i  f  l,„  .Una '  ( HrcvUirinm  Cluildaicuvi,  Pans, 


ouickenedtliedead'(/ircji(«riH 

1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  370).     Then  follows  on  the  same  page 

a  hi"  hymn  in  which  all  the  good  men  of  the  Of 

re    ummoned  to  rise  and  look  at  f'^'r  Saviour^ 

See,    further,    the    following   passages   of    Svuan 


•  Sheol  saw  me  and  was  made  miserable  :  Death  cast  me  up 

Sucherther'  L'^t  u's^'so  be  redeemed  with  thee :  for  thou  art 
our  Redeemer.* 


Before  we  compare  this  passage  with  other  verses 
of  the  Odes  which  exhibit  the  same  idea,  it  is  tise- 
ful  to  notice  that  the  Descensus  ad  inferos  which  is 
so  clearly  represented  in  these  verses  is  one  of  the 
commonest  themes  of  the  Syrian  ^yrIters  when 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  breviaries 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Syrian  Church  are  full 

of  such  ideas,  and  the  ^^t'''' ^^^^^l^ftl^^^ 
them  in  more  than  one  homily.  Jwo  citations 
wm  suffice  for  our  purpose :' He  Iwught  us  and 
saved  us  by  His  precious  blood,  and  He  went  dowii 
Hheol  a^nd  loosed  the  bonds  of  death'  (ilW« 
iuxta  Eitum  EcdediB  Syrorum  Orientahum,  Mosul 
IQOl  D  76);  '  O  Living  One  who  went  down  to  the 
dwelling  of   the  dead,  and  who  proclaimed  good 


See,  further,  the  following  passages  of  Sv.  an 
authors  which  would  be  too  ong  to  qnote  «re 
■Wis  of  Judas  Tliomas,  ed.  \\ .  \\  right  l.on.lon 
1S71  i)D  155,  288;  S.  Ephrcemi  hyn  II<imni  ct 
Scrmo^cs  ed  T.  J.  Lamy,  Malines,  1882-11102,  vol. 
f  ,'  "45  etc  For  Aphrahat,  see  Patroloc,ia  Syrtaca, 
ed  'k   Graffin,  Paris,  1894,  vol.  i.  c.d.  524,  etc. 

Man  -other  verses  of  the  O.les  contain  indubit- 
able a"  usions  to  the  idea  of  Chi;  st  loosing  bonds 
u  1  descending  into  Hades,  and,  if  we  try  to  detach 
■tesefr'm.  their  context,  the  whole  structure  of 
e  pa.'sage  breaks  down.     For  instance,  Ode  xvii.  : 
'  And  from  thence  He  gave  me  the  way  o    His  foot- 
steps and  I  opened  the  doors  that  were  closed,  and 
bmke  in   pieces  the   bars  of  iron  ;  but  my  iron 
melted  ani  dissolved  before  ine  ;  ""thing  appeared 
closed  to  me  :  because  I  was  the  door  of  eveiy  thing. 
And!  went  over  all  my  bondmen  to  loose  them  ; 
that  I  might  not  leave  any  man  bound  or  binding  . 
and  they  were  gathered  to  me  and  were  saved  ; 
because  they  were  to  me  as  my  own  members  and 
IwastlSead.'     Ode  xxii,  :  '  He  who  scattered 
my  enemies  and  my  adversaries  :  He  who  gave  me 
authority  over  bonds  that  I  might  loose  tl  em      .  . 
and  thy  hand  has  levelled  the  way  for  those  who 
believe  in  thee:  and  thou  didst  choose  them  from 
the  ^Ives  and  didst  separate  them,  rom  the  deach 
Thof  didst  take  dead  bones  and  didst  cover  then, 
witl,  hnrlips  •  thev  were  motionless,  and  thou  mast 
gYve  (them)  energ^y  for  life.'    See,  further,  Odes  xv.. 

"""The'^numerous  verses  of  the  Odes  ^vhich  contain 
allusions  to  the  remaining  eighteen  topics  mentioned 
abo;e  exhibit  the  whole  collection  as  so  coherent  in 
fts  unity  that  any  critic  who  should  seriously  try 
to  break  it  up  into  different  pieces  would  find  him- 
self  face  to  ?ace  with  strong  and  sometimes  un- 

^"Srthe  otKand.  Bernard's  theory,  while  re. 
co"^izin"  the  perfect  unity  of  the  Odes  and  their 
Chri  tiaS  character,  assigns  to  them  too  narrow  a 
scope  in  restricting  them  to  exclusively  baptismal 
pur'poses.  The  nineteen  features  already  mentioned 
wWch   crenerally  speaking,  form  the  essence  of  the 
Odes  a?e  cast  int^  a  baptismal  mould,  by  means 
of  some  coincidences  of  speech  found  in  the  style 
o    Christian  Fathers  or  in  the  phraseology  of  bap- 
tisraal  rituals.     An  example  will  show  the  nature 
ofTw   process.     In  the  hrsj  verses  of  the  first  byriac 
Ode  (iii.)  we  find  the  following  passa-e:  'I  love 
Uie  Beloved,  and  my  soul  loves  kim.'    To  prove 
that  this  verse  alludes  to  baptism,  a  sentence  is 
cited  from  the  book  entitled  Exposition  of  Baph^ 
by  the  Syrian  writer  Moses  Bar  K«a  (9th  cent.) : 
.^he  betrothals  of  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Zipporah 
were  beside  water.     So  also  are  the  betrothals  o 
the  Holy  Church  beside  the  waters  of  Baptism 
Several  other  alleged  coincidences  -^^  ""^li.Xf 
the  Doint      For  instance,  as  parallels  to  the  follow- 
n"  sentence  of  the  same  Ode,  '  for  be  tha   is  joined 
to'Him  that  is  immortal,  will  also  himself  become 
immortal,' a  quotation  from  Clement  and  another 
from  Eplrem^ are  cited  which  run  thus:   •Being 
hantized  we  are  illuminated  ;  illummated,  we  be- 
cont  son's  ;  being  made  sons,  we  are  -^de  perfect ; 
being  made  perfect,  we  are  made  1"™°^;  f \  '^^^j 
i    6)-  'Go  down  to  the  fountain  of  Christ,  ana 
receive  life  in  your  members,.. as  armour  against 
death'   (Epiphany   Hymns,    vii.    17).     .i'or  many 
other  verfSthereare  even  stronger  Patristic  quota- 
tfons,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  rione 
of  them  can  be  regarded  as  decisive.     On  tlieo- 
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retical  grounds  this  hypothesis  has  to  face  the 
following  objections. 

(1)  It  is  scit'ntilitally  inexplicahle  that  a  book 
written  for  baptismal  purposes  sliouUl  not  so  much 
as  name  baptism,  or  even  alhule  witli  any  clear- 
ness to  immersion,  aspersion,  or  atiusion,  essential 
ceremonies  of  tliis  sairament.  liernard  answers 
this  objection  by  falling  back  on  the  so-called 
disilp/ina  arcani.  But  such  an  argument  is  a 
dernier  ressort.  Why  should  we  extend  the  '  secret 
discipline' to  the  simple  practice  of  washing  with 
water  represented  in  Israelite  circles  by  various 
ablutions  with  which  the  commonest  pagan  was 
familiar  ?  How  then  could  Tertullian  have  written 
his  treatise  de  Baptismo  ?  The  lield  that  this 
theory  gives  to  the  disriplina  arcani  is  probably 
too  extensive  to  be  taken  seriously  into  considera- 
tion. 

'There  is  no  trace  of  this  "reserve'*  or  discipUna  arcani  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  never  shun  to  declare 
unto  us  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  AVe  do  not  tind  it  either  in 
the  subapostolic  Fathers ;  and  Justin  has  no  hesitation  in  fully 
describing  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  writing  to  the 
heathen  emperor.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  Baptism  was  already 
called  (|)ujTia-/x6s  (illumination) — the  technical  term  for  initiation 
in  the  mysteries.  Clement  speaks  of  Christianity  as  a  mystery, 
and  uses  freely  the  language  of  the  mysteries  in  the  invitation 
to  the  heathen  which  is  the  peroration  of  his  Protrepticus '  (H. 
M.  Gwatkin,  Early  Church  History,  2  vols.,  Loudon,  1909,  i. 
272  f.). 

(2)  We  are  also  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  constant  relation  between  the  Odes  and 
the  Baptismal  Hymns  of  St.  Ephreni.  The  hymns 
of  this  Father,  written  exclusively  for  baptism, 
contain  always  in  their  tone  allusions  which  un- 
mistakably refer  to  this  sacrament,  while  the 
Odes  are  devoid  of  anything  that  would  turn  the 
thought  of  a  reader  in  this  direction. 

There  are  two  verses  which  might  seem  to  point 
to  baptismal  practices.  Ode  xxiv.  1  :  '  The  Dove 
fluttered  over  the  Christ,  because  He  was  her  head  ; 
and  she  sang  over  Him,  and  her  voice  was  heard.' 
Ode  vi.  17  :  'And  in  water  they  lived  an  eternal 
life.'  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  quotation 
refers  to  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  Odes  refer  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Incar- 
nation or  of  redemption  ;  and  we  are  not  entitled 
to  infer  from  it  that  either  this  Ode  or  the  whole 
collection  has  any  special  interest  in  the  ritual  of 
baptism.  As  to  the  second  quotation,  it  is  possible 
that  it  alludes  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  exten- 
sion, to  Christian  doctrine,  the  word  '  water  '  being 
frequently  used  in  Syriac  literature  to  express  this 
idea.  St.  Ephrera,  speaking  of  Judas,  says  :  '  He 
drank  living  water'  (Breviariicm  Chaldaicuni,  ii. 
380).  At  all  events,  even  if  the  word  '  water '  be 
taken  in  its  material  sense,  it  attbrds  no  sup])ort  for 
the  notion  that  the  forty-two  Odes  as  a  whole  were 
written  for  baptismal  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  third  theory,  the  only  passage 
that  might  suggest  the  work  of  a  Jewish,  or,  more 
probably,  a  Jewish-Christian  writer,  is  the  follow- 
ing (Ode  iv.)  :  '  No  man,  O  my  God,  changeth  thy 
holy  place  ;  and  it  is  not  [possible]  that  he  should 
change  it  and  put  it  in  another  place  :  becau.se  he 
hath  no  power  over  it :  for  thy  sanctuary  Thou 
hast  designed  before  Thou  didst  make  places  :  that 
which  is  the  elder  shall  not  be  altered  by  those  that 
are  younger  than  itself.'  These  sentences  seem  to 
allude  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  principal  place 
of  worship  for  Judaism.  No  other  verse  points 
with  any  clearness  to  a  Judaizing  writer  ;  but  tlie 
above  statement  is  precise,  and  we  cannot  wholly 
ignore  it.  On  the  other  hand,  allusions  to  Chris- 
tian mysteries  and  Christian  doctrine  in  general 
are,  as  we  shall  see,  numerous  and  undoubted,  and 
compel  us  not  to  exclude  from  our  mind  a  Chris- 
tian author.  Our  Odes  are  separate  hymns,  ex- 
tolling sometimes  special  articles  of  faith,  but  ex- 
hibiting always  a   high  ideal   of  mysticism.     By 


their  outward  form  they  are  not  linked  closely 
together,  and  we  could  invert  the  order  in  the  MS 
without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  sense.  In 
this  respect  they  resemble  their  prototype,  the 
canonical  Psalms  of  the  propliet  king,  and  there  is 
no  internal  evidence  to  prevent  us  from  holdin;^  that 
they  are  simply  an  attempt  to  imitate,  in  Christian 
circles,  the  Davidic  I'salms. 

3.  The  original  language  of  the  Odes. —  The 
question  of  the  original  language  of  the  Odes  is 
very  important,  because  it  may  furnish  a  good 
starting-point  for  the  solution  of  many  problems 
dealing  with  the  country,  the  age,  and  the  aim  of 
the  wliole  collection.  Critics  here  again  have 
adopted  three  difl'erent  views.  The  majoritj-  (but 
we  ought  to  say  at  once  that  some  of  them  are  not 
good  Semitic  scholars)  hold  to  a  Greek  original. 
A  second  opinion,  represented  by  Grimine,  favours 
Hebrew,  this  theory  being  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  Jewish  authorship.  The  present  writer 
has  ventured  to  suggest  that  Aramaic  may  have 
been  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
written.* 

Before  we  discuss  this  tangled  question,  a  pre- 
liminary remark  will  not  be  out  of  place.  After 
the  invasion  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  neighbouring 
countries  by  the  Hellenic  troops,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Alexander,  the  Greek  language  acquired  a 
linn  footing  in  these  countries,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Seleucids  onwards  it  began  to  supersede,  in 
great  centres,  the  Canaanitish  and  Aramaic  dia- 
lects which  were  doomed  to  disappear.  Thousands 
of  Greek  words  were  introduced  into  Aramaic, 
which  had  come  to  be  the  vernacular  of  all  the 
Semitic  tribes,  inclusive  of  the  remnants  of  the 
once  prosperous  people  of  Jahweh.  The  ordinary 
population  spoke  Aramaic,  and  the  sacred  national 
documents  were  written  also  in  Aramaic,  but  the 
official  decrees  and  the  general  regulations  of  the 
State  were  worded,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  Greek.  This  fact  is  not  surpris- 
ing ;  Hellenic  culture  had,  with  the  glorious  arms 
of  the  Macedonian  hegemony,  conquered  the  old 
civilized  world,  and  in  Rome  it.self  it  was  considered 
an  honour  to  speak  the  language  of  Homer.  The 
Aramseans  were  far  more  influenced  by  tliis  current 
than  any  other  Semitic  people,  and  distinct  traces 
of  Hellenism  are  frequent  in  books  originally 
written  in  Aramaic,  or  directly  translated  from  tlie 
Hebrew.  The  OT  Pesliitta  is  an  irrefragable  testi- 
mony to  this  assertion,  and  the  literary  composi- 
tions of  Aphrahat  and  Ephrem,  in  which  Greek 
words  and  Greek  expressions  are  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, would  not  tend  to  weaken  it.  The  instance 
of  these  two  writers,  who  could  not  even  under- 
stand Greek,  may  easily  be  extended  to  scores  of 
poems  and  historical  lucubrations,  of  which  Edessa 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  justly  proud. 
But  in  this  matter  thereis  adifl'erence  between  the 
style  of  a  writer  who  knew  Greek  and  that  of  one 
who  did  not.  How  deep,  for  instance,  is  the  gap 
between  the  stylistic  method  adopted  by  Ephrem  in 
his  hymns,  and  that  used  by  Narsai  in  his  homilies. 
As  concerns  the  style  of  the  Odes,  we  may  assume 
that  it  is  not  moulded  on  that  of  Ephrem,  but  it 
would  be  precarious  to  assert  that  it  is  completely 
foreign  to  that  of  Narsai,  or  of  Bardesanes.  The 
only  conclusion  that  we  can  safely  draw  from  the 
arguments  of  some  critics  for  a  Greek  original  of 
the  Odes,  is  that  their  problematic  author  was  a 
man  of  good  Hellenic  culture  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th  cent.,  the  writers  were  few  who  were  without 
any  Hellenic  culture. 

We  may  open  our  discussion  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Grimiue's  theory  of  a  Hebrew  original.     In 

*  'Quelques  mota  Bur  les  odes  de  Salomon,'  in  ZSTW  xiv. 
[1914)  231  fl(. 
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spite  of  the  excellence  of  his  Uebrew  translation  of 
the  Syriac  text,  we  are  unable  to  discern  any  strong 
philological  foundations  for  his  view.  Ills  argu- 
ment is  two-fold.  He  tries,  lirst  of  all,  to  tind  in 
the  Odes  an  acrostic  arrangement  of  their  recon- 
structed text,  which  should  suggest  a  dependence 
of  tlie  Syriac  upon  the  supposed  Hebrew. 

Here  is  the  order  of  this  complicated  acrostic  system  ;  Ode  i. 
begins  with  N ;  Ode  ii.  and  the  beginning  of  Ode  iii.  are  miss- 
ing. Odes  iv.  and  v.  have  again  N  ;  Odes  vi.  and  vii.  have  a  3  : 
Odes  viii.,  Ix.  :  ;  Odes  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.  a  n  ;  Odes  xv.,  xvi., 
xvii.  a  J ;  Ode  xviii.  a  n  ;  Odes  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.  a  D ;  Odes  xxii., 
xxiii.  a  D ;  Odes  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.  a  J ;  Ode  xxvii.  a  3 ;  Ode 
xxviii.  a  2 ;  Ode  xxix.  a  b;  Odes  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  a 
vi ;  Ode  xxxiv.  an  K  ;  Ode  xxxv.  a  i ;  Ode  xxxvi.  a  3 ;  Ode 
xxxvii.  a  S ;  Ode  xxxviii.  a  V ;  Ode  xxxjx.  a  J  ;  Ode  xl.  a  3 ;  Ode 
xli.  a  ' ;  Ode  xlii.  a  B. 

The  reader  will  readily  observe  that,  despite  the 
good  will  of  the  editor,  this  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment is  very  defective,  and  we  cannot  rely  upon  it 
for  critical  purposes.  If  in  the  future  other  scholars 
should  undertake,  with  better  success,  a  Hebrew 
translation  which  would  exhibit  this  acrostic  sys- 
tem in  a  more  constant  manner,  then  the  same 
method  miglit  be  applied  to  the  Aramaic  language 
generallj'.  Moreover,  this  acrostic  arrangement  is 
much  in  use  in  Syriac  literature  ;  several  hymns  of 
Eplirem,  all  the  poems  called  soghiathas,  and  in- 
numerable other  literary  compositions,  exhibit  such 
an  acrostic  system  (cf.  Brev.  Chald.  vols,  i.,  ii., 
iii.  pp.  35, 185, 195  f.  ;  A.  Mingana,  Narsai  Uomilice 
et  Carmina,  Mosul,  1905,  vol.  ii.  ad  Jin.) ;  the 
idea  might  have  been  suggested  to  Aramrean 
writers  from  some  poems  of  the  OT  which  exhibit 
this  strophic  arrangement,  but  the  work  of  these 
Aramaeans  is  independent  of  a  Hebrew  text,  and 
does  not  involve  a  flebrew  original. 

Grimme's  second  argument  is  more  scientific. 
He  brings  forward  a  number  of  morphological  and 
syntactical  features  which,  according  to  him,  point 
to  an  original  Hebrew  text.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  examine  in  detail  every  word  that  he  quotes  to 
corroborate  his  opinion,  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  none  of  the  35  instances  that  he  gives 
carries  conviction.  He  emphasizes,  and  very  justly, 
the  fact  of  the  double  meanings  of  some  Hebrew 
words,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  the  explana- 
tion of  some  grammatical  and  lexicological  diffi- 
culties of  the  Syriac  text,  but  we  shall  wait  until 
more  convincing  proofs  are  given  to  Syriac  scholars. 
But,  altliough  Grimme's  theory  is  certainly  not  in 
all  points  invulnerable,  it  has  opened  the  way  for 
further  investigation  in  the  domain  of  the  general 
Semitic  stock. 

Those  in  favour  of  a  Syriac  original  support  their 
view  by  the  following  proofs. 

(1)  There  is  a  constant  relation  between  the  style 
of  the  Odes  and  Syriac  hymnulogy  in  general. 
Syrian  and  Arab  writers  are  fond  of  repeating  the 
same  word  several  times  in  one  sentence,  to  make 
it  and  the  principal  idea  expressed  by  it  more  em- 
phatic. Confining  ourselves  to  Syriac  literature, 
we  may  see,  for  instance,  how  the  word  meaning 
'  star '  is  repeated  seven  times  by  Ephrem  in  two 
lines  of  a  hymn  which  is  preserved  in  Brev.  Chald. 
(vol.  i.  p.  338) ;  the  word  meaning  '  man '  and  the 
verb  meaning  '  to  eat '  are  repeated  four  and  three 
times  respectively  in  one  line  of  a  homily  of  Narsai 
(the  present  writer's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  21).  When 
we  examine  the  Odes,  we  find  that  this  character- 
istic note  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  text.  Ode 
xxxviii.  repeats  the  word  meaning  '  to  corrupt '  five 
times  in  one  short  verse  ;  the  verb  meaning  '  to 
impede '  is  repeated  three  times  in  another  verse  of 
Ode  vi.,  etc. 

(2)  There  is  a  constant  use  by  the  writer  of  the 
mimmcd  infinitive,  or  of  the  noun  of  action  derived 


from  the  verb  immediately  following  this  verb,  to 
give  ener^jy  to  the  sentence,  e.g.,  '  the  error  erred  ' 
(Ode  xxxi.),  '  the  truth  flowed  as  a  fiow  of  water' 
(Ode  xii.).  There  are  in  all  21  verses  in  which  this 
linguistic  phenomenon  is  represented,  and  if  some 
of  them  may  be  explained  by  the  too  pronounced 
freedom  of  the  translator,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  books  translated  from  the  Greek,  it  is  highly 
uncritical  to  suppose  that  all  of  them  are  a  play  of 
words  invented  by  the  translator. 

(3)  There  are  some  words  which  seem  to  point 
in  an  indubitable  manner  to  an  Arama30-Syriac 
original.  Ode  xix.  contains  the  following  remark- 
able passage  :  '  She  did  not  require  a  midwife, 
because  Himself  facilitated  her  pains.'  The  word 
'midwife'  (in  Syriac,  'the  living,'  the  'giver  of 
life')  is  derived  from  the  verb  which  comes  just 
after  it :  '  He  facilitated  her  pains '  (in  Syriac, '  He 
gave  life').  This  curious  derivation  would  have 
been  impossible  in  any  other  language  than  Ara- 
maic. This  sentence,  in  the  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate objection,  is  decisive. 

The  supporters  of  a  Greek  original  point  to 
certain  incidences  of  speech  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  striking. 

(1)  There  are  some  Syriac  words  which,  in  their 
present  context,  do  not  explain  or  amplify  the 
idea  that  the  Odist  had  in  mind.  Three  principal 
instances  are  given  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  In 
Ode  vii.  the  expression  '  by  His  simplicity  '  would 
be  used  to  translate  the  phrase  iv  tJ  air\6Ti)TL 
ai/rou.  In  Ode  xxxiv.  the  sentence  '  No  way  is 
hard  where  there  is  a  simple  heart,  nor  is  there 
any  wound  in  right  thoughts '  would  contain  the 
Greek  words  dirXoDs  for  'simple'  and  fsTrXij^is 
for  '  wound ' ;  the  expression  '  in  the  midst '  in 
Ode  XXX.,  'and  until  it  (the  spring  of  water)  was 
given  in  the  midst,  (they  did  not  recognize  it),' 
would  be  also  a  translation  of  a  Greek  tis  t6  /i4a-ov 
TiBivai,  because  such  an  expression,  it  is  said,  is  not 
Semitic. 

(2)  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  the  privative 
alplia.  It  is  suggested  that  almost  all  the  words 
beginning  in  Syriac  with  the  negative  particle  are 
a  translation  from  the  Greek.  The  Syriac  expres- 
sion meaning  'without  grudging,'  'abundantly,' 
which  is  employed  several  times  in  the  Odes  (cf. 
Ode  xi.),  would  be  the  Greek  a.<j>Bl>vuii;  the  word 
'  indescribable  '  in  the  sentence  '  the  swiftness  of 
the  Word  is  indescribable '  would  be  a  translation 
of  avcKSiiiyriTos.  We  must  remark,  however,  that 
the  first  expression  is  found  twice  in  the  Book 
of  the  Laws  of  Countries  of  Bardesanes,  which  is 
surely  a  genuine  Syriac  composition. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  some  other  Hellenic 
features  discovered  in  the  book  of  the  Odes,  such 
as  the  concept  of  '  taking  refuge,'  which  is  the  real 
meaning  in  the  first  verse  of  Ode  xxv.,  while  the 
Syriac  verb  suggests  only  the  idea  of  '  fleeing ' ; 
likewise  the  argument  taken  from  the  employment 
of  the  possessive  particle,  which  is  used  eight  times 
only  in  all  the  Odes,  does  not  seem  to  be  convin- 
cing. Cf.  on  this  question  the  article  of  Connolly 
in  JThSt  xiv.  [1913]  530,  and  that  of  D.  Willey,  ib. 
p.  293  2'.  ;  and  cf.  it  with  our  study  referred  to 
above. 

Finally,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  variants 
which  sometimes  ditierentiate  the  Syriac  and  the 
Coptic  versions  from  one  another,  the  supporters 
of  a  Greek  original  need  also  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  two  dill'erent  Greek  texts,  one  under- 
lying the  Coptic  version  preserved  in  Pistis  Sophia, 
and  another  underlying  the  Syriac  version  of  our 
MSS.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  study  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  no  sufficient  explanation  of  it  has 
been  given.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Harris  has 
rightly  pointed  out,  a  sacred  book  entitled  S^oXmoJ 
Kai   'QSal    ZoXofiCivTos    is    mentioned    by    pseudo- 
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At.hanasius,  and  in  the  Stichometnj  of  Niceiihonis 
(9th  cent.).  On  the  hypothesis  that  this  title  refers 
to  our  Syriac  Odes,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
Greek  version  was  in  circulation  several  centuries 
before  the  time  of  these  ecclesiastical  writers. 

i.  Their  relation  to  the  Bible.  —  Though  the 
main  ideas  that  the  Odist  expresses  are  drawn 
from  figures  used  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
no  direct  quotation  from  a  sacred  book  can  be 
clearly  pointed  out;  it  would  almost  seem  tlmttlie 
author  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  use  quotations. 
A  list  of  the  principal  semi-quotations,  or,  as 
Wellhausen  calls  them,  '  Biblisms,'  will  be  found 
below. 

The  title  itself,  '  Odes  of  Solomon,'  brings  the 
whole  collection,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  copy- 
ists and  of  some  ecclesiastical  writers,  such  as 
Lactantius,  into  relation  with  the  Bible.  The 
last-named  writer  seems  to  have  believed  the  Odes 
to  be  as  canonical  and  autlioritative  for  Christian 
doctrine  as  the  Davidic  Psalter.  No  sufficient  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  their  attribution 
to  Solomon,  in  preference  to  all  other  sacred 
writers.  The  question  is  not  in  itself  very  im- 
portant ;  but,  if  it  were  cleared  up,  the  problem 
might  prove  not  to  be  devoid  of  interest  with 
regard  to  many  obscure  points  arising  from  this 
precious  discovery. 

Critics  have  generally  fallen  back,  in  this 
matter,  on  the  statement  of  1  K  4'-,  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  Solomon  wrote  1005  odes. 
Solomon  was  known  to  have  written  odes,  and 
our  actual  Odes,  by  a  natural  course  of  events, 
readily  assumed  his  name.  This  assumed  Solo- 
monic authorship  would  account,  as  F.  C.  Burkitt 
(JThSt  xiii. )  has  pointed  out,  for  the  obstinate 
silence  that  the  anonymous  writer  maintains  with 
regard  to  some  elementary  Christian  practices  and 
his  avoidance  of  any  clear  prophetical  or  evangeli- 
cal quotations. 

All  this  is  pure  speculation  ;  the  important  point 
is  that  no  proper  biblical  name  and  no  direct 
biblical  quotations  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  Odes, 
though  their  nucleus  mainly  consists  of  biblical 
elements.  On  this  subject  the  most  striking  semi- 
quotations  are  the  following : 

Ode  V.  8 :  '  For  they  have  devised  a  counsel,  and  it  did  cot 
succeed '(cf.  Ps  21"). 

Ode  xxvi,  11 :  '  Who  is  able  to  interpret  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord?'  (cf.  Psl062). 

Ode  xxi.\.  10 ;  *  Like  the  stubble  which  the  wind  carries  away  * 
(ct.  Ps  I''). 

Ode  xxix.  1 :  'The  Lord  is  my  hope :  in  Him  I  shall  not  be 
confounded '  (cf.  Ps  711). 

Ode  xiv.  1 :  '  As  the  eyes  of  a  son  to  his  father,  so  are  my 
eyes,  O  Lord,  at  all  times  towards  thee '  (cf.  Ps  1232). 

Ode  xvii.  8  :  '  1  opened  the  doors  that  were  closed,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  bars  of  iron  '  (cf.  Is  45-,  Ps  10716). 

Ode  xxii.  9;  'Thou  didst  take  dead  bones  and  didst  cover 
them  with  bodies;  they  were  motionless,  and  thou  didst  give 
them  (energy)  for  life '  (cf.  Ezk  371-11)- 

Ode  ,\xii.  12  :  '  That  the  foundation  for  everything  might  be 
thy  Rock  :  and  on  it  thou  didst  build  thy  Kingdom '  (cf.  Mt  1618). 

Ode  xxix.  8 :  'That  I  might  subdue  the  imaginations  of  the 
peoples;  and  the  power  of  the  men  of  might  to  bring  them 
Iow'(cf.  Lkl6i-62). 

Ode  iii.  3 :  '  I  should  not  have  known  how  to  love  the  Lord, 
if  He  had  not  loved  me '  (cf.  1  Jn  4i9). 

Ode  xvi.  20  :  'The  worlds  were  made  by  His  word '  (cf.  Jn  13). 

See,  further.  Ode  xli.  16,  and  cf.  1  P  1™ ;  Ode  xii.  6,  and 
cf.  He  412  ;  Ode  xxiii.  17,  and  cf.  He  1^;  Ode  iv.  12,  and  cf.  Ro 
11=9  ;  Ode  xxxi.  4,  5,  and  cf.  Jn  176-  "  ;  Ode  xxi.  1,  and  cf.  Lk 
169-73 ;  Ode  vi.  7,  and  cf.  Ezk  471 ;  Ode  xxviii.  11,  and  cf .  Ps  2216 ; 
Ode  xlii.  10,  and  Mt  1129,  etc. 

5.  Probable  date  of  their  composition. — It  ia 

very  dillicult  to  fix  a  precise  date  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Odes.  The  absence  from  them  of 
definite  historical  data  gives  critics  some  130  years 
within  whicli  to  exercise  their  historical  and  geo- 
graphical skill.  The  Odes  are  merely  devotional 
hymns,  and  safe  criteria  found  in  hymns  of  this 
kind  for  the  fixing  and  delimitation  of  a  definite 
period  of  time  are  naturally  scanty,  and  those  that 


are  available  do  not  generally  justify  a  categorical 
conclusion.  If  we  exclude  Ilarnack  s  theory  of  in- 
terpolation, and  assume  that  the  Odes  are  either 
wholly  Christian  or  else  Judteo-Christian,  they 
would  fall  within  the  period  A.D.  80-210.  The 
point  of  divergence  amongst  critics  is  how  near 
to  the  earlier  or  to  the  later  date  they  seem  likely 
to  belong. 

Lactantius  {Div.  Inst.  iv.  12)  has  the  following 
clear  quotation  from  Ode  xix.  :  '  Salomon  [in  ode 
undevicesima]  ita  dicit :  Infirmatus  est  uterus 
virginis  et  accepit  fetum  et  gravata  est,  et  facta 
est  in  multa  nii.seratione  mater  vfrgo.'  This  im- 
portant quotation,  noted  by  Harris,  shows  that 
before  310  (see  H.  J.  Lawlor,  '  Notes  on  Lactan- 
tius,' in  Hcrnuithcna,  xxix.  [1903]  459)  not  only  was 
the  existence  of  the  Odes  known  to  Lactantius, 
but  at  his  time,  at  least  in  the  district  of  Nico- 
media,  they  even  had  the  same  order  as  that  ex- 
hibited by  our  MSS.  The  citation  does  not  appear 
to  be  due  to  hearsay,  but  to  be  drawn  from  a  book 
before  the  writer.  From  it  we  cannot  positively 
prove  that  a  Latin  version  of  the  Odes  was  current 
in  Western  Churches,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
assume  the  contrary. 

Between  250  and  295  larger  quotations  from  the 
Odes  are  found  in  the  Gnostic  book  called  Pistis 
Sophia,  which  contains  live  complete  Odes  of  the 
collection,  as  we  have  stated  above.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  difficult  to  ascertain  the  inter-connexion 
between  the  Coptic  and  the  Syriac  texts  ;  but  the 
present  writer  thinks  that,  apart  from  a  short 
verse  that  seems  to  be  lost  in  Syriac,  tliere  is  a 
certain  literary  ascendancy  which  establishes  the 
superiority  of  this  last  version  over  the  Coptic. 
The  words  which  have  disappeared  from  tlie  Syriac 
text  come  in  the  middle  of  v.*  of  Ode  v.  :  'And 
they  are  overcome,  although  they  are  powerful.' 
The  lack  of  some  words  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
copyists  cannot  a  priori  point  to  the  dependence  of 
one  composition  upon  another.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Coptic  is  generally  inferior  to  the  Syriac,  and 
seems  to  be  a  translation  of  it ;  e.g.  Ode  vi.  9  .says  : 
'  And  the  restrainments  of  men  could  not  restrain 
it,  nor  the  arts  of  those  who  restrain  water.'  The 
repetition  of  the  verb  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  Syriac  and  Arabic 
poetry  ;  the  Coptic  substituted  '  loca  ajdificata ' 
for  the  word  '  restrainments.'  This  curious  variant 
could  not  have  occurred  if  the  Coptic  translator 
was  not  translating  from  a  language  in  which 
these  words  resemble  each  other  in  writing ;  and 
this  language  is  Syriac. 

The  existence  of  these  five  Odes  in  the  Gnostic 
book  involves  their  priority  to  it  by  several  years  ; 
and  consequently  it  becomes  almost  certain  that 
they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  period  later  than  the 
first  quarter  of  the  3rd  century.  We  may,  there- 
fore, assume  as  highly  probable  that  the  extreme 
limits  of  our  whole  collection  are,  as  stated  above, 
A.D.  80-210.  Of  these  130  years,  it  is  historically 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  fix  upon  a  definite  date,  and  no  probable  hypo- 
thesis has  so  far  been  put  forward.  We  shall  set 
forth  briefly  the  reasons  which  suggest  a  date 
nearer  to  80,  and  those  wliic4i  appear  to  postulate 
one  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3rd  century. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  sentence  of  Ode  iv. 
which  declares  that  the  sanctuarj^  of  God  can- 
not be  changed.  If  this  sentence  is  to  be  taken 
literallj-,  it  may  perhaps  suggest  by  its  vividness 
tiiat  the  author  wrote  at  a  time  not  far  removed 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

We  have  elsewhere  (in  our  study  referred  to 
above)  pointed  to  two  incidents  which  would 
perhaps  require  a  date  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century.     There  are,  we  have  said,  nine  semi- 
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quotations  from  the  cammical  Psalter,  whose  word- 
ing ilillers  from  that  useil  in  the  Giles.  Theauthor, 
or,  in  tlie  case  of  a  tlreek  orij,'inal,  the  translator, 
ought  reasonably  to  have  employed  the  same  words 
as  those  found  in  a  previous  sacred  book  known, 
read,  and  generally  leaint  by  heart  by  every 
Eastern  Christian.  If  this  argument  may  claim  a 
certain  i>lausibility,  it  can  also  be  used  in  favour 
of  an  Ar.imaic  original  of  the  Odes.  We  cannot, 
inileed,  discover  anj'  good  reason  why  this  Syrian 
writer  or  translator  did  not  employ  the  words  used 
in  the  OT  I'cshitta,  if  he  knew  them,  and  we 
cannot  reasoinfljly  suppose  that  he  did  not  know 
them  if  he  was  writing  long  after  the  end  of  the 
■2nd  century. 

We  have  also  noticed  that  the  Johannine  con- 
cept of  the  '  word  '  is  rendered  five  times  by  the 
term  peh/hdnia,  which  means  'word'  in  conrreto, 
instead  of  mellthn,  which  is  used  in  all  the  SyriS'" 
versions  of  the  NT,  and  which  means  '  word '  in 
ahsirncto.  A  good  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
Odist  with  Johannine  Syriae  writings  would  have 
prevented  his  using  frequently  such  an  inadequate 
word. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson  has  called  our  attention 
(Athcnwum,  April,  1914,  p.  530)  to  the  fact  that 
several  Church  historians,  notably  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  report  that  in  the  Apostolic  Age  there 
were  people  who  wrote  '  Odes  '  and  '  Psalms '  like 
the  '  blessed  David.' 

Some  supporters  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  later 
date  (t.e.  A.D.  210)  would  attribute  the  whole  col- 
lection of  the  Odes  to  the  famous  Bardesanes  of 
Edessa  (154-222),  who  played  so  important  a  r61e 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  grounds  of  this 
hypothesis  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  historically  establislied  that 
Bardesanes  wrote  150  psalms  in  imitation  of  those 
contained  in  the  canonical  Psalter ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  these  odes  in  the  Pistis 
Sophia  would  suggest  that  their  author  was,  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  the  Gnostic  writer  of  this  last 
book,  imbued  with  Gnostic  ideas,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  quote 
them  ;  and,  since  Bardesanes  is  represented  by 
some  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  inclining  towards 
Gnosticism,  he  might  very  easily  have  been  their 
first  writer.  The  existence  of  a  Greek  savour  in 
the  style  of  the  Odes  would  easily  be  explained  by 
the  good  Hellenic  culture  that  this  Mesopotamian 
writer  had  received. 

There  are  some  linguistic  features  which  tend  to 
corroborate  Bardesanes'  authorship.  The  expres- 
sion which  means  '  without  grudging,'  very  .seldom 
used  by  other  Aramsean  writers  but  found  twice 
in  the  Book  of  ike  Laws  of  Countries,  would  lend 
a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  to  this  hypothesis  ; 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Odes  of  the 
Semitic  phenomenon  of  a  noun  of  action  or  a 
minimed  infinitive  placed  immediately  before  or 
after  its  respective  verb,  is  also  a  favourite 
stylistic  method  of  the  semi-Gnostic  Christian 
writer,  whose  orthodoxy  is  very  doubtful. 

Finally,  if,  as  Bernard  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  42), 
the  allusions  which  abound  in  the  Odes  are  always 
to  beliefs  and  practices  current  in  the  East,  and  if 
they  have  little  atiinity  with  Western  doctrine  or 
Western  ceremonial,  their  attribution  to  an 
Eastern  writer  would  indeed  account  for  many 
difficulties  otherwise  insoluble.  So  the  present 
writer  has  tried  elsewhere  (op.  cit.  supra)  to  show 
that  the  puzzling  Ode  xxiii.,  which  deals  with  a 
mysterious  letter  descending  from  heaven,  contains 
in  its  phraseology  a  clear  reference  to  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  which,  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical books  of  the  Syrian  Church,  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  letter  confided  to  the 
archangel  Gabriel. 


6.  Their   Christian   doctrine   and  orthodoxy.— 

The  doctrine  ol  the  Trinity  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Odes.  Ode  xix.  2  :  '  The  Sou  is  the  cup,  and 
He  who  was  milked  is  the  Father:  ami  the  Holy 
Spirit  milked  Ilim  '  (see  al.^o  Ode  xxiii.  20). 

The  belief  in  God  the  Father  as  Creator  is  also 
emphasized.  Odeiv.  14:  '  Thou,  O  God,  hast  made 
all  tilings';  vii.  28:  '  He  hiith  given  a  mouth  to 
His  creation';  ix.  4:  'Be  enriched  in  God  the 
Father.' 

The  Odist's  doctrine  of  the  Son  is  as  follows, 
xli.  14,  '29  :  '  The  Son  of  the  Most  High  appeared 
in  the  ])erfection  of  His  Father  ;  and  light  <l:iwned 
from  tlie  Word  that  w;is  beforetime  in  Him  ;  the 
Christ  is  truly  one  ;  and  He  was  known  before  the 
foundation  of  tlie  world.'  He  is  'the  Lord 
Messiah  '  (xvii.  14),  'our  Lord  Christ'  (xxxix.  10), 
'the  Lord's  Christ'  (xxix.  6).  'We  live  in  the 
Lord'  (xli.  3).  He  was  born  of  a  virgin  (xix.  6). 
'  He  became  like  rae,  in  order  that  I  might  receive 
Him  '  (vii.  5).  The  Crucihxion  is  perhajis  alluded 
to  in  xlii.  3  :  '  The  outspread  wood  which  was  set 
up  on  the  way  of  the  Righteous  One '  (see  also 
xxvii.  3).  The  gall  and  vinegar  of  the  Passion  are 
mentioned  in  xlii.  17  :  '  I  was  gall  and  bitterness 
to  him.'  The  purpose  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Son  was'  that  I  might  redeem  my  people'  (xxxi.  11). 

The  Holy  Spirit  frequently  underlies  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer  (xi.  2)  :  '  for  the  Most  High 
circumcised  me  by  His  Holy  Spirit  and  revealed 
my  reins  towards  Him  '  (see  also  xiv.  8,  xxviii.  2, 
xxxvi.  1). 

The  believer  has  immortality  in  his  soul  (iii. 
10) :  '  for  he  that  is  joined  to  Him  that  is  immortal, 
will  also  himself  become  immortal '  (see  also  ix   3). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Christian 
topics  about  which  the  Odist  maintains  a  deep  and 
astonishing  silence.  There  is  no  mention  of  sin, 
repentance,  forgiveness,  or  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Sacramentalism  is  generally  absent ;  it  is 
only  by  forcing  the  context  that  one  verse  may  be 
referred  to  the  Eucharist ;  but  the  notion  of  priest- 
hood and  sacrifices  is  expressed  in  some  verses 
already  quoted. 

Strictly  speaking.  Gnosticism  has  no  strong 
support  in  the  Odes.  Ode  xii.,  singled  out  as 
containing  some  Gnostic  technicalities,  savours 
probably  but  little  of  such  aberrations.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  sentences  which  seem  to 
betray  slight  tendencies  towards  Docetism.  Ode 
xxviii.  14  f.  :  '  And  I  did  not  perish,  for  I  was 
not  their  brother  nor  was  my  birth  like  theirs,  and 
they  sought  for  my  death  and  did  not  find  it'; 
vii.  6  :  '  He  was  reckoned  like  myself  in  order  that 
I  might  put  Him  on  ' ;  xix.  8  :  '  She  brought  forth, 
as  it  were  a  man,  by  the  will  [of  God].' 

Literature. — Thia  is  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

A.  MiNGANA. 

OFFENCE. — The  English  word  'oU'ence'  is  de- 
rived from  the  Lat.  offendere,  '  to  strike  against ' 
or  'to  injure'  (O.Fr.  offcns,  Fr.  offense),  and  is 
employed  to  translate  vjirious  Heb.  and  Gr.  nouns, 
in  the  sense  of  an  injury,  a  trespass  or  a  fall,  or  as 
an  occasion  of  imbelief,  doubt,  or  apostasy.  The 
chief  Heb.  words  in  the  OTare  the  verboBix,  which 
has  tlie  meanin''  of  '  to  trespass  '  or  '  to  be  guilty,' 
and  the  noun  ViBbp,  in  the  well-known  passages 
Is  S^and  57'^,  translated  as  'a  stone  of  stumbling,' 
'a  stumbling-block.'  The  other  terms  are  gener- 
ally synonyms  of  error  and  sin. 

Tlie  most  important  NT  words  are  TrapdirTwiia 
and  (Tudi'daXoii.  The  former  is  used  with  respect  to 
a  moral  fall,  '  a  falling  beside,'  and  thus  completes 
the  conception  of  sin  (i/j-aprla,  '  missing  the  mark') 
by  that  of  falling  short  or  falling  aside.  The  one 
is  a  loss  of  aim,  the  other  the  perversion  of  aim  or 
culpable  error.  As  transgression,  it  is  found  in 
Ro  4-'  5'»  ">•  "•  "•  ^'-  '°,  where  '  offence  '  in  the  AV  is 
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rendered  '  trespass '  in  the  KV.  TrpbaKoniio.  is  found 
only  in  Ro  14™,  signifj'ing  'sonietliin};  to  strike 
against ' :  a  man  runs,  as  it  were,  against  an 
obstacle,  and  does  wrong  when  lie  eats  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscioiico.  In  2  Co  G'  vpoaKoir-fi 
is  that  which  causes  stumbling,  and  the  Christians 
are  enjoined  to  place  uo  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  others.  As  an  adjective,  airpbaKonos  is  used 
in  Ac  '24'°  with  respect  to  the  conscience,  also  in 
1  Co  10^-  and  in  Pli  1'"  as  giving  no  occasion  of 
stumbling. 

The  word  ixKavSaXov  (verb,  aKav5a\i^u>)  is  fre- 
quently brought  into  use  especially  in  Matthew. 
It  signifies  a  bait  or  stick  in  a  trap  and  generallj' 
anything  which  causes  a  person  to  be  entrapped  or 
to  fall.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  the  classic  aKav- 
SiX-qBpov.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  reference  to 
persons,  who  may  become  stumbling-blocks  to 
others.  When  Christ  called  St.  Peter  a  stumbling- 
block,  He  evidently  recognized  in  His  disciple's 
remonstrance  the  agency  of  the  arch-enemy  (i^ara- 
vai)  who  was  tempting  Him  to  do  what  was  con- 
trary to  the  will  ot  God  (Mt  16-').  Isaiah's  descrip- 
tion of  '  the  stone  of  stumbling'  and  '  the  rock  of 
ortence'  (Is  8")  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Christ 
(Ko  9^)  because  the  lowliness  of  His  origin  and  of 
His  earthly  surroundings  as  well  as  the  deeply 
spiritual  character  of  His  nunistry  offended  the 
religious  leaders  of  His  day  (Mt  13").  The  rejec- 
tion of  His  claims  by  the  Pharisees  was  attended 
by  some  irritation  and  the  spirit  of  opposition 
(15'-)  :  thus  they  were  oliended  or  caused  to 
stumble.  This  was  later  accentuated  by  the 
'  scandal  of  the  Cross,'  which,  when  not  accepted 
in  faith  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  redemption, 
became  a  stumbling  -  block.  Its  disgrace  and 
ignominy  made  it  difficult  for  the  Jews  to  accept 
Christ  as  their  Messiah,  and  it  also  roused  their 
animosity  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  (Gal  5")- 
They  expected  a  Messiah  who  should  restore  their 
political  freedom  and  re-establish  the  kingdom  in 
material  success  and  splendour,  and  our  Lord's 
ministry  being  essentially  spiritual  made  Him  to 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  them.  The  fault  was  in 
their  lack  of  faith  and  spiritual  insight ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Christ's  followers  are  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  giving  occasion  to  others  to 
stumble  through  their  own  selfishness  or  folly. 
Thus  the  term  aKAvSoKov  is  employed  in  reference 
to  actions  or  habits  which  might  prove  to  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  are  weak  or  inexperi- 
enced. To  cause  Christ's  little  ones  to  stumble 
or  to  fall  is  severely  condenmed  (Mt  18').  The 
casuistry  concerning  meats  offered  to  idols  should 
involve  the  consideration  of  the  hyper-sensitive 
consciences  of  the  weaker  brethren,  who  are  not  to 
be  offended  or  made  to  stumble  by  those  who  are 
less  scrupulous  (Ro  14.  15'"').  In  all  such  cases  the 
exhilarating  and  newly-found  consciousness  of 
liberty  is  to  be  controlled  by  love. 

Clement  of  Rome  uses  the  word  jrapaTrrwo-is  in 
combination  with  danger,  in  the  sense  of  a  fault 
incurred  through  disobedience  to  the  counsels  of 
the  Fathers  (Cor.  59).  Ignatius,  whilst  not  em- 
ploying the  word  '  offence,'  warns  the  believers 
against  the  snares  of  the  devil  and  against  giving 
occasion  to  the  heathen  to  triumph,  and  thus 
bringing  discredit  upon  the  whole  body  of  believers 
through  the  folly  of  the  few  {Ep.  ad  Trail.  8). 
If  love  be  the  ruling  principle  of  Christian  morals, 
there  is  no  aKavoaKov,  for  love  removes  rather  than 
creates  difficulties. 

LiTERATORE.— Artt.  '  Offence '  in  11 DB  and  in  DCG  ;  Sanday- 
Hea'dlam,  ICC,  'Romans,' s  1902,  p.  390;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Tlic  First 
Epistle  0/  St.  Peter,  I.  l-II.  17,  1898,  p.  121 ;  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, Sennmis,  new  ed.,  1876,  3rd  ser.,  xvi. ;  J.  Moffatt,  'Jesus 
upon  "Stumbling-blocks,"'  in  ExpT  xnyi.  [1914-15]  407  £E. 

J.  G.  James. 
OFFERING.— See  Sacrifice. 


OFFICER. — In  the  onlj'  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs  in  the  apostolic  writings  (Ac  5''°' '"), 
it  stands  for  the  Gr.  inr-qpiTTi^,  and  denotes  an 
official  of  the  Sanhedrin  sent  to  bring  the  a|)Ostles 
lieforc  the  Court.  These  olliclals  ai>pear  to  have 
been  under  the  command  of  the  cajitain  of  the 
Temple  (v.-").  G.  WaUCHOPE  Stewakt. 

OIL  (IXaiOf,  from  4\ala,  'olive-tree'). — As  the 
Greek  name  implies,  the  common  oil  of  Scripture 
is  olive  oil.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ripe  olive 
berries  by  crushing  and  ]ircssure,  aided  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  hot  water,  and  is  used  for  food,  light, 
soap-making,  and  for  anointing  the  hair  and  the 
skin.  In  Rev  6*  'the  oil  and  the  wine'  refer  to 
the  growing  crops  of  olives  and  grapes.  In  18" 
oil  appears  in  the  list  of  the  merchandise  of  the 
apocalj'ptic  Babylon. 

The  remaining  references  to  oil  in  the  apostolic 
writings  illustrate  two  special  purposes  for  which 
it  was  emiiloyed. 

1.  Ceremonial. — The  olive  oil  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  priests  and  kings  by  anointing  was  com- 
pounded with  various  perfumed  ingredients  (Ex 
3023-aj  jjj  t;|,ig  ^gg  Qf  QJi  \yg  have  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  figurative  passages. 

(a)  In  He  1"  ( =  Ps  45')  '  the  oil  of  gladness ' 
suggests  the  honour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Exalted  Christ.  Elsewhere  there  is  more  distinct 
reference  to  His  royal  position  as  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed  One,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  means 
of  His  consecration  to  this  office  (Ac  lO'* ;  cf.  4"'). 

(b)  The  Holy  Spirit  given  to  Christians  is  repre- 
sented as  an  anointing  oil.  The  context  shows 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  2  Co  1-'.  The  same  is 
true  of  tlie  'anointing'  of  1  Jn2"°(AV'  unction')-^. 

2.  Medicinal. — With  this  must  be  connected  in 
some  sense  the  much-discussed  passage  (Ja  5'*) 
where  the  elders  of  the  Church  are  directed  to  pray 
over  the  sick  brother,  'anointing  him  with  oil  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Lord.'  The  general  use  of  oil  in 
ancient  times  as  a  remedy  for  disease  and  injury  is 
illustrated  in  Is  1*,  Lk  10'^.  The  treatment  applied 
to  Herod  the  Great  during  his  last  illness  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVII.  vi.  5,  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  5)  is  a  well-known 
case  in  point.  That  the  practice  was  associated 
from  early  times  with  a  belief  in  magic  is  shown 
by  S.  Daiches  (Babylonian  Oil  Magic  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  the  later  Jeivish  Literature,  1913). 
The  exact  bearing  of  such  facts  on  Ja  S'''  must 
remain  obscure,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  procedure  here  enjoined  was  anticipated 
by  the  Twelve  (Mk  6"),  though  without  any  ex- 
press injunction  from  Jesus.  One  thing  is  clear, 
viz.  that  in  James  the  healing  of  the  sick  is 
ascribed  directi}'  to  '  the  prayer  of  faith  '  (v.")  and 
not  to  the  anointing.  The  latter  must  be  regarded 
as  quite  subsidiary,  originating  probably  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  yet  dissociated  from  super- 
stition, since  it  is  done  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 
and  serving  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  sacramental  help 
to  faith.  '  It  is  easier  to  believe  when  visible 
means  are  used  than  when  nothing  is  visible,  and 
it  is  still  easier  to  believe  when  the  visible  means 
appear  to  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  desired 
effect'  (Plummer,  bt.  James  and  St.  Jnde,  p.  327). 

There  are  few  traces  of  observance  of  such  a  rite 
in  the  early  Church,  though  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus  believed  himself  to  have  been  cured  by  oil 
administered  by  a  Cliristian  (Tertullian,  ad  Heap. 
4).  But  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards  the  practice 
was  regularly  established,  and  had  dilTerent  de- 
velopments in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  In  the 
latter  it  was  finally  transformed  into  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  LTnction,  of  which  it  need  only  be  said 
that  it  is  administered  when  recovery  is  supposed 
to  be  hopeless,  whereas  in  James  the  anointing  is 
expected   to   be  followed   by  a  cure.     After   the 
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Reformation  we  find  tliat  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  (1549)  provides  for  the  N'l  ceremony, 
'  if  the  sicke  person  desyre  to  be  annoynted.'  In 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1552  this  provision  disappears. 
There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  practice  in  certain 
Anglican  circles  in  recent  times  (see  F.  W.  Puller, 
The  Anointing  of  t!ie  Sick  in  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion, 1904). 

Literature. — On  the  medicinal  nse  see  the  Commentaries  on 
James  o(  A.  Plummer  (Eiposilor's  Bible,  Isill),  R.  J.  Knowling 
(,)yestmin.ster  Comm.,  1904),  and  J.  B.  Mayor  (»1910). 

.James  Patrick. 

OINTMENT  {fiipov).  —  Perfumes  for  the  toilet 
were  extensively  used  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times.  The  modern  methods  of  e.\traction 
and  preparation,  however,  were  unknown,  and  the 
principal  form  of  these  luxuries  was  th.at  of  per- 
fumed oils  .and  pomades.  The  basis  of  the  former 
was  olive  oil  or  some  similar  vegetable  oil  (e.g.  oil 
of  nuts  or  almonds),  to  which  were  added  the  frag- 
rant volatile  oils  obtained  from  various  flowers 
and  plants.  Of  the  scented  ingredients  the  finest 
and  most  expensive  came  from  the  East,  and  the 
oleum  nardinum,  made  from  the  flowers  of  Indian 
or  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  especially  prized  among 
the  Romsins.  Unguents  of  this  type  were  liquid 
or  semi-liquid,  rather  than  of  the  consistency 
suggested  by  the  modern  use  of  the  word  '  ointment,' 
and  were  kept  in  bottles  of  precious  metal  or  stone. 
The  alabastron  was  of  the  latter  material,  and  was 
a  small  cylindrical  vessel  narrowing  at  the  neck  in 
order  that  the  contents  might  drip  out  gradually. 
The  pomades,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fine  fat  for 
their  basis.  These  various  ointments  were  used 
for  anointing  the  body,  especially  after  bathing, 
for  dressing  the  hair  and  beard,  for  perfuming  the 
dress,  and  even  for  scenting  the  water  of  the  bath. 
In  the  public  baths  at  Bonie  there  were  special 
apartments  (unctoria)  where  the  unguents  were 
applied.  Pliny  (HN  xiii.  Iff'.)  comments  on  the 
prevalence  of  this  form  of  luxury  in  the  society  of 
his  time.  Cicero  [in  Cat.  ii.  3)  says  that  the 
elleminate  companions  of  Catiline  'shine  with 
ointments'  ('nitent  unguentis'). 

In  Kev  18'^  'ointment'  (so  RV ;  AV  'oint- 
ments') appears  in  the  list  of  the  luxurious  mer- 
chandise of  '  Babylon '  (i.e.  Rome),  and  the  fore- 
going particulars  illustrate  the  aptness  of  the 
reference. 

The  'eyesalve'  of  3",  though  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  verb  iyxpia-"  ('anoint')  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  ordinary  unguents.  The  Gr. 
word  is  KoWovpiov  or  KoWvpiov  (dim.  from  KoWvpa). 
The  collyra  was  a  sort  of  elongated  bun,  and  the 
coUyrium  was  a  medicated  preparation  of  similar 
shape,  used  for  rubbing  on  tender  eyelids  or  other 
affected  parts  (C'elsus,  v.  xxviii.  12;  Horace,  iSa^ 
I.  v.  30  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxxv.  53). 

Literature.— W.  A.  Becker,  Gallup,  1888,  p.  378  ;  E.  Guhl- 
W.  Koner,  Das  Leben  der  GrUchen  und  Romer'^,  1873,  Eng. 
tr.,  18S9,  pp.  160,  398,  492,  608.  JaMES  PATRICK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 1.  The  Old  Testament  in 

the  primitive  Church. — By  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era  the  limits  of  the  OT  Canon  had  been 
practically  fixed,  and  a  hi"h  doctrine  of  its  inspira- 
tion developed  within  the  J ewish  Church.  The  real 
Author  of  the  books  embraced  within  the  Canon 
was  God  Himself  ;  and,  charged  as  they  were  with 
His  Spirit,  they  were  holy  as  He  was,  and  '  defiled 
the  hands '  of  those  who  touched  them.  The  OT 
Scriptures  were  thus  the  final  norm  of  faith  and 
conduct,  and  an  appeal  to  their  authority  was 
decisive  (see  art.  Scripture).  The  early  genera- 
tion of  Christians  inherited  this  tradition.  As 
children  of  the  household  of  Israel,  they  grew  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  OT  revelation  ;  and,  even 
when  they  passed  to  the  fuller  life  in  Christ,  they 


carried  with  them  their  reverence  for  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  No  need  for  a  distinctively  Christian 
literature  was  yet  felt.  The  books  of  the  OT  were 
the  '  oracles  of  God,'  which  enshrined  the  Divine 
rule  of  life,  not  for  the  Fathers  only,  but  for  those 
also  who  had  been  called  and  redeemed  in  Christ. 
Being  read  mainly  in  the  Greek  or  Aramaic  versions, 
and  interpreted,  with  the  freedom  characteristic  of 
the  age,  as  a  collection  of  independent '  prophecies' 
or  predictions  oi  things  to  come,  they  were  easily 
made  to  cover  thegreat  facts  associateil  with  Christ  s 
teaching,  personality,  and  work.  In  this  light  they 
were  regarded  also  as  a  sufficient  guide  to  Christian 
conduct. 

The  clearest  reflexion  of  this  simple  attitude 
towards  the  OT  is  found  in  the  apostolic  preaching 
in  Acts.  The  theme  of  all  the  utterances  found 
there  is  the  salvation  won  through  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection.  But  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  represented 
by  the  LXX.  Christ  Himself  is  the  Prophet  whose 
coming  was  heralded  by  Moses  (3'--  7^'),  and  His 
death  is  the  '  fulfilling '  of  '  the  things  which  God 
foreshewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets'  (3'*). 
To  Him  the  mysterious  prophecy  of  the  Sutt'ering 
Servant  of  Is  53  is  directly  applied  (8^-'-).  His 
resurrection,  likewise,  is  that  which  was  '  fore- 
seen '  by  David  in  his  protest  against  God's  '  Holy 
One '  seeing  corruption  (2'^"''- ),  and  points  forward 
to  the  final  restoration  of  all  things  '  whereof  God 
spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  which  have 
been  since  the  world  began '  (3^').  The  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is  equally  the  fulfilment 
of  Joel's  glorious  vision  of  the  latter  days  (2""'-), 
while  the  persecution  that  followed  the  first 
triumphs  of  the  gospel  marks  the  rage  of  kings  and 
nations  against  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed,  as  fore- 
told '  by  the  Holj'  Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  our  father 
David  thy  servant'  (4'^'-).  Even  the  tragedy  of 
Judas'  end  is  the  immediate  working  out  of  the 
curse  denounced  in  Ps  69-*  against  the  enemies  of 
the  righteous  (1-°). 

2.  the  Old  Testament  and  the  conflict  for  spirit- 
ual freedom.— So  long  as  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel was  confined  to  Jews,  the  new  wine  was  easily 
kept  within  the  old  bottles.  But  a  conflict  was 
inevitable  when  the  wine  began  to  ferment,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  faith  to  assert  itself  against  Jewish 
limitations.  This  conflict  is  already  foreshadowed 
in  St.  Stephen's  preaching ;  but  it  became  acute 
only  with  the  conversion  and  world-wide  ministry 
of  St.  Paul. 

The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  a  Pharisee  '  of 
the  straitest  sect,'  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  thus  imbued  not  merely  with  a  deep 
reverence  and  love  for  the  Scriptures,  but  also  with 
the  Rabbinic  method  of  expounding  them,  in  entire 
independence  of  their  historical  setting  and  signifi- 
cance, as  a  store-house  of  separate  'oracles,'  the 
manifold  sense  of  which  (literal,  allegorical,  rational, 
and  mystical)  was  to  be  deduced  by  the  interpreter's 
own  insight,  logical  acumen,  or  fancy,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  representative  Rabbis.  His 
luve  for  the  '  sacred  writings '  St.  Paul  naturally 
brou.^ht  with  him  into  the  service  of  Christ.  His 
sermons  and  Epistles  are  steeped  in  the  language 
of  tlie  OT,  and  proof-texts  are  abundantly  used  to 
point  the  edge  of  an  argument,  or  to  emphasize  his 
counsels  for  Christian  life  (see  art.  Quotation.?). 
Like  his  Jewish  teachers,  the  Apostle  continued  to 
read  the  Scriptures  as  a  body  of  independent 'words,' 
each  charged  with  a  life  and  force  of  its  own.  He 
is  usually  indifferent  to  the  exact  exegesis  of  his 
texts,  following  the  LXX  even  when  its  rendering 
is  faulty,  though  occasionally  he  does  appear  to  cite 
from  tlie  original  Hebrew.  In  other  directions  he 
claims  a  wide  freedom  in  his  reproduction  and 
application  of  texts.     Nor  has  he  shaken  himself 
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quite  clear  of  Rabbinic  subtleties.  Tims  the  naiTow- 
ing  of  Abraham's  'seed'  to  Christ  (Gal  3"')  is  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  example  of  the  verbal 
exegesis  of  the  Rabbis.  The  allegory  of  Sarah  and 
Hiigar,  the  freewonian  and  the  luuKlniaid  (Gal  4-"'')> 
and  tlie  extracting  of  a  hidden  personal  principle 
from  the  hum.ane  law  of  the  unmuzzled  ox  ( 1  Co  9"'-, 
1  Ti  5"),  illustrate  the  '  manifold  sense  '  read  into 
the  letter  of  Scripture  ;  while  the  liold  way  in  which 
he  transfers  to  Gentile  Christians  the  promises  made 
to  Israel  (Ro  9^"-),  and  lindsin  the  Dcuteronomist's 
great  thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  J^aw  sugges- 
tions of  Christ's  descent  to  earth  and  His  rising 
from  the  dead  (Ro  lO""'-),  or  in  the  '  strange  tongues ' 
of  Is  28"'^-  a  forecast  of  Christian  'tongues' 
(I  Co  14-'),  betrays  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  in- 
terpretation exercised  by  the  Jewish  exegete.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Apostle  is  so 
little  influenced  by  Rabbinic  methods.  Ap.artfrom 
these  few  survivals  from  a  dead  past,  which  touch 
only  the  periphery  of  his  thought,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  Epistles  that  reminds  us  of  the  arbitrary  and 
highly  extravagant  exegetical  results  of  his  Jewish 
contemporaries.  So  deeply  has  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  Master  that  his  whole  treatment  of 
the  OT  is  marked  by  a  sanity  and  sobriety  of  mind, 
enriched  with  a  breadth,  sympathy,  and  penetrating 
insight  surpassed  only  by  Christ. 

In  his  preaching  to  the  Jews  St.  Paul  follows  the 
practice  of  the  earlier  apostles,  though  with  a  new 
fullness  and  range.  '  He  reasoned  with  them  from 
the  scriptures,  opening  and  alleging,  that  it  behoved 
the  Christ  to  sufl'er,  and  to  rise  again  from  the 
dead'  (Ac  17-'-  ;  cf.  2S23f').  Thus  in  his  speech  at 
Antioch  he  sets  forth  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  David's 
seed  brought  unto  Israel '  according  to  the  promise,' 
whose  condemnation  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  rulers  of  Jerusalem  were  the  fulfilment 
of  the  words  of  the  propliets  '  which  are  read  every 
sabbath,'  and  His  resurrection  the  bringing  to  pass 
of  '  the  holy  and  sure  blessings  of  David,  as  pro- 
mised in  Psalms  2  and  8  (Ac  IS^'^-).  In  his  Epistles, 
too,  he  cites  OT  texts  as  direct  predictions  of  the 
gospel.  The  new  faith  of  which  he  was  called  to 
be  an  Apostle  is  '  the  gospel  of  God,  which  he 
promised  afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures'  (Ro  1"-;  cf.  3-1).  Christ  both  died  and 
rose  again  '  according  to  the  scriptures'  (1  Co  15''-), 
while  proof-texts  are  adduced  for  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal  S'''),  the  destruction  of  human  wisdom 
through  the  foolishness  of  preaching  (1  Co  1'*),  the 
universal  range  of  the  preaching  of  salvation 
(Ro  10'*),  the  vital  principle  of  righteousness  by 
faith  (1"  3-',  Gal  3"),  the  fatal  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  (Ro  lO'^*-)  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
(<j25fr.  1Q19L  i59ir.)_  the  final  salvation  of  Israel  (II-"-), 
Christ's  victory  over  all  His  enemies  (1  Co  15-'"'-), 
and  the  swallowing  up  of  death  and  sin  in  the 
immortality  won  through  Him  (v."'-). 

So  far,  then,  the  OT  is  treated  as  a  Jewish  book, 
pointing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  'promise'  in 
Christ.  But  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
promise  (cf.  above),  of  necessity  involved  a  change 
in  the  Apostle's  attitude  to  the  Scriptures.  As  a 
Jewish  book,  the  OT  made  no  direct  appeal  to 
other  nations.  They  had  their  own  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  the  most  cultivated 
of  them  possessed  a  literature  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  power.  On  occasion  the  Apostle  might  ap- 
proach their  conscience  by  this  path  (cf.  especi- 
ally his  speech  to  the  Athenians) ;  but  his  mind 
was  so  saturated  with  OT  ideas,  and  the  book 
itself  was  so  manifestly  the  Word  of  God  which 
made  men  'wise  unto  salvation'  (2  Ti  3'°),  that 
he  could  not  withhold  it  from  any  nation. 
Irrespective,  then,  of  the  Jewish  origin  and 
cast   of   the  whole,   he  deliberately   transformed 


it  into  a  Christian  book,  in  which  Christ  was 
openly  identified  with  the  God  of  the  .Jews  (cf. 
Ro  10'"-  ll-"'-,  Eph  4'  5",  etc.),  and  the  history 
of  Israel  was  read  typically  (t-i/ttuuis,  '  by  way  of 
pattern'  or  'figure'),  as  a  series  of  illustrative 
moral  examples,  'written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come' 
(I  Co  10").  Thus  the  promise  to  Abraham  is 
extended  to  all  who  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  faith, 
whether  in  circumcision  or  in  uncircuracision 
(Ro  4'-),  while  'it  was  not  written  for  his  sake 
alone,  that  it  (his  faith)  was  reckoned  unto  him 
(for  righteousness),  but  for  our  sake  also,  unto 
whom  it  shall  be  reckoned,  who  believe  on  him 
that  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  who 
was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses,  and  was 
raised  for  our  justification'  (Ro  4-'^"-).  The  true 
Israel  unto  whom  the  Word  was  given  is  no  more 
Abraham's  seed  according  to  the  flesh,  but  '  the 
children  of  the  promise,'  whether  .lew  or  Gentile 
(Ro  9"-,  Gal  3-').  Thus  '  whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  o\ir 
learning,  that  through  patience  and  through 
comfort  of  the  scriptures  we  might  have  hope' 
(Ro  15''). 

This  transformation  of  the  OT  into  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  book  was  the  more  easily  eflected 
as  the  conflict  for  freedom  turned  decisively 
around  the  Law.  For  orthodox  Judaism  the  Law 
was  the  heart  of  the  Scriptures,  the  very  '  holy  of 
holies.'  Like  the  other  apostles,  St.  Paul  was  a 
child  of  the  Law,  who  excelled  them  all  in  his  zeal 
for  its  honour.  Even  as  a  Christian  he  remained 
under  its  influence,  and  was  ready  in  the  interests 
of  the  gospel,  if  need  were,  to  circumcise  and  to 
carry  through  the  statutory  vows  for  himself  and 
his  converts  (cf.  his  procedure  in  Ac  16^  18'*  21^'-). 
But  to  impose  the  Law  on  Gentile  Christians  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  salvation  would  in- 
evitably reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere  Jewish 
sect.  The  Apostle  knew,  moreover,  from  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  from  observation  of  life,  that 
there  was  no  saving  power  in  the  Law.  As  coming 
from  the  holy  God,  the  Law  was  holy,  and  its 
commandment  'righteous  and  good.'  But  so 
weak  and  sinful  was  human  flesh  that  the  very 
constraint  of  the  Law  not  only  awoke  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  but  roused  an  inward  opposition, 
and  thus  actually  provoked  sin.  Hence  the 
paradox  of  moral  life,  that  the  '  law  of  sin '  in 
man's  members  '  worked  death  through  that  which 
is  itself  good — that  through  the  commandment 
sin  might  become  exceedingly  sinful.'  And  the 
only  real  virtue  of  the  Law  was  to  drive  men  in 
despair  to  Christ  (Ro  7™-). 

On  this  profound  psychological  analysis  the 
Apostle  based  his  new  reading  of  OT  history. 
For  him  the  Law  was  no  longer  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  the  older  revelation,  but  a  mere  paren- 
thesis or  side-issue.  Sin  was  a  great  fact  which 
directly  entered  the  world  {el<rrj\dev)  in  Adam. 
To  circumvent  its  fatal  effects,  grace  likewise 
entered  (Ro  5'-*-).  The  Law  came  in  sideways 
{irap(iiTrj\8ey),  and  therefore  in  a  subordinate  and 
non-essential  capacity  (Ro  5-").  Its  purpose  was 
not  to  save  men,  but  to  hold  them  in  ward  or 
prison  until  the  true  faith  should  be  revealed 
(Gal  3^).  At  best,  it  was  but  the  slave-boy 
(irai5o7U7(5s),  who  kept  them  under  a  certain 
moral  restraint  until  Christ  came  {eis  Xpiardy, 
i.e.  'up  to  the  time  of  Christ'),  when  they  might 
be  'justified  by  faith'  (Gal  3=^).  Thus  the  gospel 
had  its  spiritual  affinities,  not  with  the  Law,  but 
with  that  faith  of  Abraham  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  promise  (Gal  3'°'''-).  In  a  real 
sense,  indeed,  the  gospel  was  already  inherent  in 
the  covenant  between  God  and  Al/raham,  con- 
firmed 430  years  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and 
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reniaininf);  valid  in  spite  of  its  interposition.  If 
it  be  rightly  leail,  therefore,  the  OT  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  same  prace  as  is  made  manifest  in 
Christ.  Only  the  Jews  have  obscured  its  true 
character  by  the  fatal  empliasis  tiiey  have  placed 
(in  the  Law.  The  veil  with  which  .Moses  covered 
his  face  when  he  spoke  to  the  people  is  a  .sjniliol 
of  tluit  still  darUcr  veil  lyin^'  heavily  upon  the 
heart  of  Israel  'at  the  readinj;  of  the  old  covenant,' 
which  will  never  be  removed  until  they  turn  to 
Christ.  In  Ilim  the  veil  has  been  'done  away.' 
.And  all  who  have  found  liberty  through  Him, 
'  with  unveiled  face  bcholdinj,'  as  in  a  mirror 
[liV'tn]  the  ^^lory  of  the  Lord,'  are  able  to  trace 
that  glory  shining  througli  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  are  likewise  'transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glury  to  glory'  (2  Co  3'-^-). 

'3.  The  Old  Testament  as  the  foreshadowing 
of  the  gospel. — In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
]iroblein  is  attacked  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  unch'rlying  assumptions  are,  no  doubt,  the 
same.  The  OT  is  treated  throughout  as  the  very 
Word  of  God,  and  quotations  are  introduced  with 
the  formula,  '  he  saitli '  [Myci),  used  of  God  Himself 
(He  pf  5='-),  or  the  Holy  Spirit  (3™-  10>™-).  or  God 
speaking  through  the  Spirit  (4^'-  S^"-),  or  even 
tiie  Messiah  (2'-'-  10'"^-),  irrespective  of  their  human 
authorship.  Kut  the  widest  freedom  of  interpreta- 
tion is  claimed.  The  autlior  cites  invariably  from 
the  LXX,  being  evidentlj'  ignorant  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  He  is  quite  unfettered,  too,  by  the 
historical  apjilication  of  texts.  Thus  not  merely 
are  Messianic  Psalms  like  Ps  2  and  Ps  110  re- 
ferred directly  to  Christ  (He  1»-™-),  but  the  highly 
dubious  D'nSs,  '  O  God,'  of  Ps  45(46)^  and  the  '  .son 
of  man'  in  Ps  8'  are  both  identihed  with  Him 
(He  l"'-  2*'''-),  while  even  Isaiah's  description  of 
himself  and  his  children  as  '  signs  and  portents  in 
Israel '  ( Is  8'*)  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  Jesus'  onene-ss 
with  His  people  and  His  participation  in  the 
same  flesli  ami  blood  as  theirs,  '  that  through 
death  he  might  bring  to  nought  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ;  and  might 
deliver  all  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage'  (He  2'*"-). 
But,  as  a  Jew  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  is 
much  more  influenced  by  the  allegorical  spirit 
than  St.  Paul.  To  him,  indeed,  the  OT  is  a 
system  of  signs  and  symliols,  foreshadowings 
and  anticipations  of  .something  better,  wliich  is 
to  be  found  only  in  Christ  and  the  '  new  covenant ' 
of  grace. 

The  opening  paragraph  lays  down  the  famous 
contrast  between  the  multiform  and  fragmentary 
character  of  the  older  revelation  and  the  fullness 
of  the  light  that  came  through  Christ.  'God, 
having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers 
through  the  prophets  in  many  parts  and  in  many 
modes,  hatli  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto 
us  in  a  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  through  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds, 
who  being  the  efl'ulgence  ([i7rai''7a(r/ia)  of  his  glory, 
and  tlie  very  impress  of  his  essence  (xapa-KTrip  ttjs 
uTrotrrdcrfMs  ai'ToO),  and  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  made  purihcation 
of  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  higli '  (l'"').  The  history  of  revelation  is  here 
set  forth  under  the  categories  of  Platonic  idealism. 
As  this  world  is  but  a  dim  and  flickering  shadow 
of  the  eternal  realities,  thrown  upon  the  screen 
of  the  passing  present,  the  OT  is  a  broken  and 
changing  expression  of  God's  mind,  given  through 
luany  different  media,  and  sharing  the  imperfec- 
tion bound  up  in  all  of  them,  while  the  revelation 
in  Christ  is  the  full  'shining  foi'th'  of  the  Divine 
glory  through  the  perfect  image  or  embodiment 
of  the  eternal  Majesty.  Tlie  real  value  of  the 
OT  Scriptures,  therefore,  is  to  jjoint  forward  to  the 


Light,  and  then  to  pass  away  as  the  shadow  before 
the  sunshine. 

The  author  applies  the  same  categories  to  the 
Law,  by  which,  however,  he  means  not  the  moral 
command  that  pressed  so  hard  on  tlie  con.science 
of  St.  Paul,  but  the  system  of  Levitical  onliiiances, 
as  carried  through  in  the  service  of  the  Temple. 
This  also  was  a  'cujiy  and  sliadow  {I'lrddeiyfjia  Kal 
iXKid)  of  the  heavenly  things,'  an  earthly  adumbra- 
tion of  the  worship  carried  through  in  the  eternal 
temple  above  (8').  As  such,  every  part  of  the 
ritual  had  its  significance  (cf.  esp.  9"'-)-  Hut  the 
Law  itself  was  quite  powerless  to  save.  'It  is 
impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
lake  away  sins' (10^).  It  was  equally  impossible 
that  high  priests  subject  to  tlie  iiilirmities  and 
mortality  of  human  nature  should  )iy  their  daily 
and  yearly  .sacrifices,  ottered  continually  and  with- 
out change,  '  make  perfect  them  that  draw  near' 
(7ffiff.  t)9ir.  iQi'-).  In  these  sacrifices  remembrance 
was  made  of  sins,  and  the  worshipper's  thoughts 
were  thereby  directed  towards  the  perfect  Sacri- 
fice yet  to  be  oil'ered  (10^).  The  '  very  image  '  (outt; 
r,  ekiic),  the  clear,  full  expression  of  the  '  good 
things'  of  which  the  Law  was  but  a  dim,  un- 
certain '  shadow,'  was  found  only  in  Christ,  by 
the  ottering  of  whose  body  sin  was  expiated  once 
for  all,  and  a  '  new  and  living  way '  opened 
tlirough  tlie  veil,  '  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,'  into 
the  holy  place  where  God  is  (lO'*-)-  The  Aaronic 
priesthood  was  thus  as  imperfect  a  channel  of  the 
mediation  of  grace  as  the  prophets  had  been  of 
the  revelation  of  God's  mind.  Both  were  but 
foreshadowings  of  the  'new  covenant'  (S'"-), 
'a  parable  for  the  time  now  present'  (9").  The 
truest  OT  type  of  Christ  was  Melchizedek, 
coming,  as  He  did,  from  the  heavenly  sphere, 
'  without  father,  without  mother,  without  gene- 
alogy, having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life,'  to  bear  immediate  witness  to  the  Divine 
(7"f-). 

i.  Practical  use  of  the  Old  Testament.— Chris- 
tian interest  in  the  OT  is  by  no  means  exhausted 
by  such  discussions  as  to  its  relation  to  the  gospel. 
The  main  test  of  its  'inspiration'  is  ratlier  the 
practical  one  of  helpfulness  '  for  teaching,  for 
judgment,  for  correction,  for  discipline  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work  '  (2  Ti 
3"*'-).  Thus  St.  Paul  not  merely  checks  his  own 
liery  outburst  against  the  high  priest  by  calling  to 
mind  the  injunction  not  to  sjieak  evil  of  a  ruler 
(Ac  23'),  but  cites  the  Decalogue  and  other  moral 
precepts  of  the  OT  as  still  binding  upon  his  readers 
(cf.  Ro  12"'-,  1  Co  9^  2  Co  6'''-  9",  Eph  6-,  1  Ti  5'8, 
2  Ti  2"),  and  with  equal  freedom  adduces  OT 
heroes  as  examples  or  warnings  {e.g.  Adam  in 
Ro  5'-''-  ;  Eve  in  2  Co  IP,  1  Ti  2'^;  Abrah.am  in 
Ro  4"f-,  Gal  3""-  ;  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  1  Co  lO'"'-).  The  fate  of  the  rebellious  Israel- 
ites is  likewise  held  forth  as  a  warning  to  Christian 
believers  in  He  3'-"-  ;  but  the  noblest  instance  of 
this  practical  use  of  the  OT  in  the  Epistle  is  found 
in  the  great  roll-call  of  faith  (ch.  11).  In  the 
remaining  books  the  speculative  interest  has 
almost  vanished,  and  the  OT  is  cited  mainly  for 
its  ethical  value.  Of  the  six  quotations  in  James, 
five  are  unmistakably  ethical ;  and  even  the  text 
from  Gn  15",  which  St.  Paul  made  the  basis  of  his 
doctrine  of  justiHcation  by  faith,  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  jiistilication  by  works  (as  the  necessary 
fruit  of  faitli).  In  the  same  way  the  Apostle 
refers  to  Kahab,  Job,  and  Elijah  as  notable  ex- 
amples of  works,  patience,  and  prayer  respectively 
(.2=5511.  i7t.)  Even  in  1  Peter,  where  the  primitive 
conception  of  the  OT  as  a  body  of  predictions  ful- 
filled in  Christ  finds  clear  expression  (1""-  2™-),  the 
actual  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  predominantly  prac- 
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tioal  (of.  I'"  S"-  ""'•  5").  The  few  suspestions  of  the 
OT  tiju'eahle  in  2  Peter  (ci/.  •J:'"-  ""•  --)  ami  1  Jolin 
(3'-)  are  uf  the  same  character  ;  while  the  numer- 
ous reminiscences  in  Kevelalion,  if  not  distinc- 
tively ethical,  are  yet  concrete  anil  imaj;inative, 
the  clotliinj;  of  the  writer's  own  ilrcams  in  the 
majestic  symbolism  of  the  OT  poets  and  jjrophets 
(see  art.  Quotations). 
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A.  R.  Gordon. 

OLIVE  (Aai'a,  a-ipifKaio^,  (taXXiAaios). — The  only 
Ii.assages  in  which  the  olive  is  referred  to  in  the 
NT  are  Ko  IP'-  =■•,  Ja  3>-,  Rev  11^  (For  Ro  11"-  "^ 
see  art.  Grafting.)  For  the  proverb  in  Ja  3'- — 
'  Can  the  hg-tree,  my  brethren,  beiir  olive  berries  ? ' 
— cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  87,  '  non  nascitur  ex  m.alo  bonnni 
non  magis  ()u.am  fieus  e.\  olea';  see  also  Epict. 
Diss.  ii.  20  and  Plut.  Mur.  p.  472.  A  like  simile 
is  found  in  Mt  7'"  12'^.  The  reference  to  the  two 
olive-trees  in  Rev  ll*  is  after  Zee  4-''.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  Xvxiia.  is  I.srael,  and  the  two  olive- 
trees  which  feecl  it  are  probalily  the  monarchy  and 
the  priesthood  as  represented  by  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua.  The  writer  of  Rev  II''  has  adapted  the 
imagery  of  Zee  4-'-.  In  Rev  I'-m  }ie  has  likened 
the  seven  churches  to  seven  golden  \vx''lai.  These 
\i'X>'(ai  are  kept  burning  by  the  oil  of  the  Spirit 
with  which  the  true  members  of  the  Church  are 
imbued  (cf.  Mt  25^  Ro  H").  These  stand  before 
the  God  of  tlie  earth  (Rev  11'').  In  Ja  5'''  reference 
is  made  to  the  early  Christian  custom  of  anointing 
the  sick  with  oil  (l\ai.ov). 

Of  recent  years  olive-trees  have  been  largely 
destroyed,  cliiefiy  with  a  view  to  .avoiding  taxation, 
but  also  in  part  for  the  supply  of  fire-wood.  The 
extent  to  which  the  olive  was  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine in  ancient  times  may  be  gauged  bj'  the  large 
number  of  olive-presses  tliat  are  to  be  seen  all  over 
the  country.  Many  of  these  presses  were  cut  in 
the  rock  before  houses  were  built  upon  it.  They 
are  often  found  in  immediiite  association  with 
Troglodyte  caves,  while  a  press  was  actually  found 
inside  one  cave.  In  the  earliest  times  the  presses 
were  of  a  simple  character  and  generally  consisted 
of  a  single  circular  or  rectangular  vat  with  one 
or  two  cup-holes  in  the  floor.  These  appear  both 
on  the  hill-sides  and  also  on  the  rock-surface.  The 
olive-presses  of  a  later  time  show  greater  elabora- 
tion, and  in  Roman  times  or  after,  the  receiving- 
vats  were  sometimes  lined  with  Mosaic  tesserje. 
The  fruit  was  apiiarentl}'  crushed  on  the  surface  of 
the  press  with  stones,  rollers,  or  pestles,  the  jtiice 
being  subsequently  expressed  by  boards  placed  over 
the  fruit  and  weighed  down  with  weights.  The 
juice  thus  extracted  was  collected  in  a  receiving- 
vat  of  greater  depth  than  the  press  itself.  The 
receiving-vat  was  sometimes  sunk  in  the  press, 
while  sometimes  it  l.ay  outside,  and  communicated 
with  it  by  a  cliannel.  The  pressing-surface  is 
nearly  always  si|uare  or  rectangular,  and  never 
more  than  from  1  to  H  ft.  deep  ;  the  receiving- 
vat  is  generally  square  but  occasionally  circular. 
There  were  often  several  receiving-vats  to  a  single 
press.  In  the  larger  presses,  the  fruit  was  not 
crushed  by  the  .aid  of  movable  hand-stones,  but  by 
a  large,  massive  stone  wheel  rotated  round  a  central 
staple  by  an  ox  or  horse.     One  of  these  wheels  that 


has  been  recovered  has  a  diameter  of  4  ft.  8  in. 
The  rock  in  the  i)re.ss-surface  was  usually  left 
bare,  but  the  receivin^-vat  was  often  cemented. 

Rut  olive-pre.sses  of  an  entirely  dillerent  char- 
acter were  also  in  use  in  all  the  Semitic  periods. 
They  consisted  of  movable  slabs  or  boulders  of 
stone.  They  are  generally  circular  in  shape  and 
have  a  diameter  of  from  4  ft.  il  in.  to  6  ft.  6  in.  The 
rim  within  which  the  fruit  was  crushed  is  raised, 
the  juice  being  collected  in  a  cup  hollowed  out 
within  the  rim.  Apart  from  the  'natural  use  of  the 
olive  as  a  fruit,  it  supplies  the  place  of  butter  and 
is  used  for  cooking.  The  oil  is  used  for  lamps  as 
well  as  for  anointing  the  body,  while  the  soap  of 
the  country  is  made  exclusively  from  it.  The  wood 
is  used  for  cabinet-work.     See  also  art.  Guaftino. 

Literature.— J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James^,  1913, 
pp.  125,  ITOff. ;  Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  'Romans,''  191)2,  p. 
o26flf.  ;  H.  B.  Swete,  77*e  Apocaliipse  of  St.  ,/ohifi,  1907,  p. 
13S ;  W.  M.  Thomson.  The  Land  and  the  Hook,  3  vols.,  ed. 
1881-86,  pat:sivi:  ed.  1910,  pp.  31-3(1;  J.  C.  Geikie,  The  Holy 
Lai\d  and  the  Bible,  1903,  p)>.  SO-.oa,  74  ;  H.  B.  Tristram,  7'he 
Natural  hislor]/  of  the  Bible"),  1911,  pp.  373,  377  ;  SDB,  p.  C67  ; 
EBi  iii.  3495-3496;  UDB  iii.  610;  and  especially  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister,  'The  Excavation  o/Gezer,  1912,  ii.  48-07. 

P.  S.  p.  Handcock. 
OLIVET  (6  Aaiiii',  Ac  1'^ ;  found  only  here  and  in 
Jos.  .4??^.  VII.  ix.  2,  5ia  rod  eXaiwfos  dpovs  ;  rd  (\aiwy 
in  Mk  11'  is  conlincd  to  B  ;  I..at.  oliivtii in).— Olivet, 
called  in  the  Gospels  '  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  is  the 
r.ange  of  hills  facing  Jerusalem  on  the  E.,  beyond 
the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  valley.  It  has  three 
summits,  which  are  now  commonly  known  as 
'Scopus'  (.a  misnomer,  however,  the  real  Scopus 
being  further  west),  Mhich  is  about  a  mile  N.E. 
of  the  Temple  site,  '  the  Ascension,'  three-i]uarters 
of  a  mile  E.  of  the  same,  and  '  the  Mount  of 
Oll'ence,'  three-qu.arters  of  one  mile  S.E.  of  Ophel. 
The  Risen  Lord  led  His  disciples  not  'as  far  as  to 
Bethany  '  (AV),  but  '  until  they  were  over  against 
Bethany'  (RV),  ?w!  wpla  (better  supported  than  ei's) 
BriOavian,  and  there,  a  Sabbath  day's  journey — about 
six  furlongs — from  the  Holy  City,  His  ascension 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  place.  Bethany  itself 
was  fifteen  furlongs — more  than  twice  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey — from  Jerusalem  (.In  11'*),  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  He  wished  the  solemn  parting  to  take 
pl.ace  in  the  vill.age.  Not  far  from  the  scene  of 
His  agony  and  betray.al,  'he  was  taken  up  '  (Ac  P). 
It  was  not  from  Bethany,  therefore,  but  '  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,'  that  the  disciples  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (v.'-').  From  early  times  the  traditional 
spot  from  which  the  Lord  ascended  has  been  the 
central  sinnmit  of  the  range,  on  which  now  stands 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a  cru.sading  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  which  itself 
took  the  |)lace  of  a  basilica  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  More  important  than  the  identification 
of  sites  and  scenes  is  the  fact  that 

'  .  .  .  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 
And  love  its  Galilee  ' 

(Whittier,  Our  Master,  \.  61  f.). 

Literature. — See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  viii.  0,  B.J  v.  ii.  3;  E. 
Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^,  1850,  vol.  i.  pp. 
274  f.,  604  t.  ;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinaiand  Palestine,  new  ed.,  1877, 
pp.  186-195;  PEFSl.  1889,  pp.  174-184;  W.  M.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  new  ed.,  1910,  pp.  709-711;  artt.  in 
HDB  and  EBi.  JaMES  STRAHAN. 

OLYMPAS  ('OXuMTas,  a  Greek  name,  contracted 
from  Olympiodorus). — Olympas  is  the  lifth  of  a 
group  of  live  ]ier.sons,  'and  all  the  siiints  that  are 
with  them,' saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  l!o  lO'",  probably 
as  forming  an  (KKXrjala  or  houseliold  or  district 
church  in  Rome  or  Ephesus.  If  the  first  two 
persons  in  the  group,  Philologus  and  Julia  {nq.v.), 
were  husband  and  wife,  it  is  possible  that  '  Nereus 
and  his  sister  and  Olymjias'  were  their  family. 
But  there  is  nothing  further  known  of  any  one  of 
them.  T.  B.  Allwoethy. 
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OMEGA See  Alpha  and  Omega. 

ONESIMUS  ('Oi'7)(riMos).  —  Onesimus  was  a  Col- 
ossiaii  (Col  4'-'),  the  slave  of  I'liilenion  (Pliilem  '«). 
The  name,  siijnifying  '  useful,'  '  prolitable,'  '  help- 
ful,' was  frequently  and  appropriately  borne  by 
slaves  (see  J.  B.  Lijjhtfoot,  Volussians  and  Phile- 
mon^, 1879,  p.  310,  who  (motes  numerous  examples, 
chieHy  from  Muratori's  Collection  of  Inscriptions). 
C.  V.  Weizsiicker  (Apostolic  Age,  Enj,'.  tr.,  1804- 
1895,  ii.  245)  regards  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  as  alle- 
gorical owing  to  the  play  on  the  name  Onesiinus 
in  v." ;  but  on  similar  grounds  much  well-auth- 
enticated history  might  be  rejected.  Onesi- 
mus,  for  a  time,  belied  his  name  ;  he  absconded 
from  his  master's  house,  after  either  robbing  him 
or  otherwise  doing  him  'injury.'  In  order,  prob- 
ably, to  avoid  detection  and  at  the  same  time  to 
seek  his  fortune,  Onesimus  came  to  Rome.  (For  the 
argument  against  Ctesarea  as  his  place  of  refuge, 
see  Philemon,  Epistle  to.)  There  he  came  into 
relation  with  the  apostle  Paul,  the  spiritual  father 
of  Philemon.  At  this  time  St.  Paul  had  not  yet 
visited  Colossoe  (Col  2') ;  but  Onesimus  may  have 
seen  and  heard  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  during 
the  latter's  three  years'  abode  in  that  city,  which 
was  only  100  miles  distant  from  Colossre.  In 
any  case,  he  must  have  heard  much  of  St.  Paul  in 
Philemon's  house ;  and  he  may  thus  have  been 
drawn  to  the  Apostle's  Roman  lodging  by  the 
desire  to  obtain  help  in  need  or  to  listen  to  teach- 
ing from  one  who  had  taken  a  special  interest  in 
slaves  (1  Co  V^---,  Eph  B'-",  Ac  16").  Epaphras 
of  ColossiE,  the  Apostle's  fellow-worker  in  Rome 
(Col  4'-),  may  have  been  the  medium  of  introduc- 
tion. Under  St.  Paul's  instruction  and  influence 
Onesimus  became  a  Christian  (Philem'",  'whom  I 
have  begotten  in  my  bonds').  There  must  have 
been  something  very  lovable  about  the  fugitive 
slave,  notwithstanding  his  blemished  record  ;  for 
the  Apostle  not  only  testifies  to  his  faithfulness 
and  helpfulness,  but  calls  him  a  'beloved  brother' 
(Col  4''),  his  other  self  (Philera  "),  '  my  very  heart' 
(lit.  '  my  o\vn  bowels,'  to.  iixa  (rirXayxva,  Philein '-). 
As  a  Christian,  Onesimus  would  realize  more 
keenly  his  misdemeanour  in  absconding  and  per- 
haps stealing  from  Philemon  ;  hence  he  appears  to 
have  readily  acquiesced  in  St.  Paul's  determina- 
tion not  to  retain  him,  however  '  profitable,'  but 
to  restore  him  to  his  lawful  master.  Onesimus, 
accordingly,  returns  to  Colossoe  along  with  St. 
Paul's  colleague  in  the  ministry,  Tychicus  (Col 
48. 9)^  who,  as  a  native  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
would  probably  lie  known  to  Philemon,  and 
would  be  an  appropriate  personal  intercessor  for 
Onesimus  with  Philemon  on  the  Apostle's  behalf. 
To  render  certain,  however,  the  friendly  recep- 
tion of  Onesimus,  St.  Paul  sends  with  the  slave  a 
letter  to  Philemon  commending  him  as  one  to  be 
received  and  permanently  possessed  {aiwinof  aTr^xV^) 
'  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  a  brother 
beloved.' 

We  have  no  reliable  account  of  Onesimus'  sub- 
sequent history ;  but  we  may  accept  as  in  itself 
highly  credible  the  tradition  [Apost.  Canons,  82) 
that  Philemon  not  only  forgave  but  emancipated 
his  slave.  More  doubtful  and  also  discordant  are 
the  records  which  represent  Onesimus  as  attaining 
to  the  position  of  '  bishop  '  or  presiding  presbyter, 
in  Beroea,  according  to  the  Apost.  Const,  (vii. 
46) ;  in  Ephesus,  according  to  another  tradition 
wliich  identifies  him  with  Onesimus,  '  bishop '  of 
Ephesus  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  (Ign.  Eph.  1  ;  AS, 
under  16th  Feb.).  A  tradition  (also  embodied  in  the 
AS)  represents  him  as  journeying  to  Spain  ;  and 
the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Spanish  Xanthippe  and 
Polyxena  are  written  in  his  name  (see  TS  ii.  3 
[1893]).     Nicephorus  (9th  cent.)  transmits  (//■£  iii. 


11)  a  tradition  that  he  was  martyred  at  Rome; 
while  another  aulhority  (Oalcsinius)  describes 
that  martyrdom  as  taking  place  at  Puteoli  {AS, 
loc.  cit,).  The  commonness  of  the  name  deprives 
these  accounts  of  any  historical  reliability.  F. 
W.  Farrar,  in  Durkness  and  Dawn,  ed.  1892,  p. 
79  If.,  and  the  autlior  of  Pkilochristos  (E.  A. 
Abbott)  in  his  Onesimus,  1882,  give  interesting 
fictitious  accoiints  of  what  might  have  been  the 
life-story  of  this  slave. 
LiTtRATURE. — See  under  Philemon,  Epistle  to. 

Hknry  Cowan. 
ONESIPHORUS  ('Oyf<ri0opos,  '  profit-bringer ').— 
This  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  convert  belonging 
to  Ephesus  who  h<ad  visited  Rome  during  the 
apostle  Paul's  imprisonment  and  had  sought  out 
the  prisoner  and  ministered  to  his  wants :  '  Ho 
oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  luy 
chain '  (2  Ti  1'*).  He  had  also  performed  out- 
standing services  for  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  to 
which  the  Apostle  refers,  mentioning  that  Timothy, 
to  whom  he  writes,  knew  better  (sii\Ti.ov)  about 
them  than  he  did  himself  (v.").  The  word  used 
here  and  translated  '  ministered  '  (Gr.  Si.aKoviiji)  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  that  Onesiphorus  acted 
as  a  deacon  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  When  in  Rome  during  his 
second  imprisonment  the  Apostle  sends  greetings 
to  the  household  of  Onesiphorus  (4'*) ;  and  in  1'* 
he  expresses  the  desire  that  the  Lord  may  give 
mercy  to  the  'house  of  Onesiphorus.'  St.  Paul 
mentions  that  Onesiphorus  had  treated  him  very 
kindly  when  in  Rome,  and  contrasts  his  action 
with  that  of  other  members  of  the  Church  of  Asia, 
who  had  turned  away  from  him  and  refused  to 
help  him  in  his  need,  particularly  referring  to 
Phygellus  and  Hermogenes. 

Several  questions  arise  here.  Why  does  St. 
Paul  speak  of  the  household  of  Onesiphorus? 
Why  does  he  not  send  greetings  to  Onesiphorus 
himself,  as  hedoes.e.gr.,  in4i'  to  Priscaand  Aquila? 
Was  Onesiphorus  dead  when  the  Epistle  was 
written  ?  Most  students  conclude  that  Onesiphorus 
had  already  died.  If  this  view  be  correct,  an  in- 
teresting point  arises  with  regard  to  the  prayer  in 
1" — '  the  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.'  Is  this  a  prayer 
for  one  who  was  already  dead  ?  Several  who 
advocate  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  departed 
have  quoted  this  passage  in  support  of  their  posi- 
tion [e.g.,  Archibald  Campbell,  The  Intermediate 
or  Middle  State  of  Departed  Sovls,  London,  1713, 
p.  72;  E.  H.  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  Prison,  do., 
1SS4,  pp.  128,  266  ;  H.  M.  Luckock,  After  Dcath^, 
do.,  ISSl,  p.  77,  The  Intermediate  State^,  do.,  1896, 
p.  211).  N.J.  D.White,  in  .EGr,  '  1  and2Tiniothy 
and  Titus,'  London,  1910,  p.  159,  refers  to  2  Mac 
12^'  in  support  of  the  contention  that  an  orthodox 
Jew  of  the  time  of  Christ  could  have  prayed  for 
the  dead.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  undue 
pressing  of  the  text  to  regard  the  sentence  in  1'^ 
as  more  than  a  pious  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle 
for  one  of  whom  he  had  very  kindly  memories 
(cf.  G.  S.  Barrett,  The  Intermediate  State,  London, 
1896,  p.  113).  In  any  case,  we  have  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  prayers 
for  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory. 

See,  further,  artt.  in  HDB  and  EBi. 

W.  F.  Boyd. 

ONLY-BEGOTTEN  (MoroYfr,};,  th;).— 1.  Use  of 
the  phrase. — It  occurs  in  a  literal  sense  four  times 
in  the  NT  :  in  Lk  7'-  (tlie  widow's  son  at  Nain), 
8''-  (Jairus'  daughter),  9"*  (the  child  in  the  scene 
after  the  Transfiguration),  He  11"  (Isaac) ;  not  at 
all  in  the  other  Synoptists.  As  referring  to  our 
Lord,  it  is  Johannine  only  ;  and  outside  the  Fourth 
Gospel  it  is  found  once  only — in  1  Jn  4".     It  is 
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used  of  Christ  absolutely,  '  tlie  Only-begotten,'  in 
Jn  l";  and  with  'Son  of  God'  or  'his  Son'  in 
Jn  3'"- ",  1  Jn  4".  The  reading  in  Jn  1"  is  dis- 
puted ;  the  best-attested  reading  is  nofoyefiis  tieSi 
(without  the  article),  'God  only  begotten '(X*BC*L 
Peslu  Boh.  JEth.,  etc.)  ;  but  AX  with  Old  Lat., 
Vulg.,  Syr-cu,  Arm.,  secondary  uncials  and  almost 
all  cursives,  have  6  noyoyevT]s  vl6i,  '  the  only 
begotten  Son.'  The  Diatcssaron  seems  to  have  got 
out  of  the  difticult}'  by  reading  '  the  Only-begotten ' 
sinipl}- ;  Syr-sin  is  wanting  here,  but  Burkitt 
(Evang.  da-Mcph.,  1904,  ii.  307 f.)  thinks  that  it 
had  iiovoyevTt^  Oe&i,  and  that  the  unrevised  Syr-cu 
had  '  the  Only-begotten '  as  the  Diatcssaron.  This 
is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  Ignatian  inter- 
polator {Philipp.  2  [late  4th  cent.]),  who  also  reads 
'  the  Only-begotten '  (Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers  : 
'  Ignatius '=,  iii.  [1889]  190;  see  also  i.  254).  The 
Fathers  are  divided  ;  the  old  Roman  Creed  (as 
given  by  Swete,  Apostles'  Creed,  p.  16)  has  '  unicum 
tilium,'  which  evidently  presupposes  the  second 
reading  (the  derived  'Apostles'  Creed  '  has  'filium 
eius  tmicum  dominuni  nostrum' ;  see  below). 

Another  Greek  rendering  of  th;  is  dyairriro!,  and 
this  is  found  in  the  LXX  of  Gn  2'2-,  whence  the 
same  word  has  found  its  way  into  2  P  1"  and  into 
Mt  17=,  IMk  9'  ('  my  beloved  Son')  ;  in  ||Lk  G^*  the 
best  MSS  have  iK\(\ey/M^voi,  'chosen.'  Bat  the 
LXX  has  fiovoyfvrjs  in  Jg  IP'  (Jephthah's  daughter) 
and  To  3"  (Sarah,  daughter  of  Raguel),  and 
Aquila  seems  to  have  used  it  in  Gn  22-  (Hort,  'Two 
Dissertations,  p.  49).  The  Latin  renderings  are 
unictts  and  unigcnitus ;  the  former  seems  to  be  the 
older  of  the  two  {DCG  ii.  281). 

2.  Meaning  as  applied  to  our  Lord. — It  appears 
to  the  present  writer  to  be  clear  that  in  Jn.  liovoyevrii 
refers  to  the  pre-existent  Sonship  of  our  Lord : 
'  God  hath  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world'  (1  Jn  4').  Our  Lord  is  Son  in  a  unique 
sense ;  we  by  adoption,  He  by  nature  (see  Adop- 
tion). '  The  Divine  essence  was  so  peculiarly 
communicated  to  the  Word  that  there  never  was 
any  other  person  naturally  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  in  that  respect  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God '  (Pearson  ;  cf.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  x.  4 : 
'  He  is  called  Son,  not  as  advanced  by  adoption, 
but  as  naturally  begotten  ').  The  emphasis  on  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  on  eavrod 
and  iSiov  in  Ko  8"- '^  ('God  sending  his  own  Son 
.  .  .  spared  not  his  own  Son ') ;  in  these  phrases 
St.  Paul  has  an  equivalent  to  ixovoyiviit. 

The  above  is  the  universal  interpretation  of  the 
title  by  the  Fathers  from  at  least  the  time  of 
Nicrea  onwards,  though  other  views  were  held  in 
certain  heretical  circles.  But  was  it  the  earliest 
interpretation  ?  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that 
^01-076^^5  was  not  much  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  2nd  cent.,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  their  very  scanty  remains  ;  but  Justin 
uses  it  occasionally  (e.q.  Dial.  105 :  '  He  was  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  being 
begotten  in  a  peculiar  manner  Word  and  Power  by 
Him,  and  havin"  afterwards  become  man  through 
the  Virgin'),  and  it  is  found  in  the  Martyrdom  of 
Pobjcarp  (§20).  The  Valentinians  in  the  2nd  cent. 
used  it  for  their  seon  Nous  ;  they  certainly  treated 
the  Only-begotten  of  Jn.  as  a  pre-existent  Being, 
but  they  took  the  particle  '  as '  (ws)  in  Jn  1"  as  ex- 
cluding the  complete  identification  with  Jesus  (see 
Swete,  op.  cit.  p.  26).  The  title  took  its  place 
(probably  c.  A.D.  150)  in  the  old  Roman  Creed — in 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Creed  as  fiovoyii/ris,  in  the 
Latin  form  as  unicus — perhaps  as  a  protest  against 
the  misuse  of  it  by  the  Valentinians.  In  some 
Western  forms  of  the  Creed,  however,  it  is  absent. 
F.  Kattenbusch  [Dasapost.  Symbol,  1894-1900,  and 
DCG  ii.  281)  holds  that  'unicum'  was  originally 
meant  to  go  with  '  Dominum,'  but  in  view  of  the 
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Johannine  use  this  seems  improbable.  Later  in  the 
2nd  cent.  iJ.ovoy(vii^  is  constantly  used  by  Irena'us. 

Harnack  asserts  {Das  apostol.  Glaiibcnshekcniit- 
niss,  ed.  1892)  that  in  the  Roman  Creed  the  title 
refers  only  to  the  Incarnate  Life,  not  to  the  Pre- 
existent  Sonship.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case 
with  Justin  (see  above) ;  and  Aristides  allirms  the 
preexistence  of  the  Son  of  God  ('  He  is  named  the 
Son  of  God  most  High  ;  and  it  is  said  that  God 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  .  .  .  clad  Himself  with 
llesh,  and  in  a  daughter  of  man  there  dwelt  the 
Son  of  God,'  Apol.  §  2,  ed.  Harris  [TS  i.  1  (1891) 
36]).  The  earlier  Fathers  taught  that  before  the 
Incarnation  our  Lord  was  Son  of  God  {e.g.  Ignatius, 
Magn.  6,  7  ;  Smyrn.  1),  and  did  not,  like  some 
contemporary  heretics,  limit  the  Sonship  to  the 
human  life.  But  they  did  not  at  first  adopt  the 
technical  word  '  generation  '  for  the  communication 
of  the  Divine  essence  to  the  Son.  Here  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  the  change  in  the  use  of 
technical  theological  words,  of  which  hypostasis 
furnishes  another  and  a  later  example.  Ignatius 
says  {Eph.  7)  that  our  Lord  was  'generate  and 
ingenerate'  {yevfrtrbs  Kal  d7^w7;Tos)^generate,  that 
is,  in  His  humanity,  and  ingenerate  in  His 
Divinity  ;  '  generation  '  as  used  by  Ignatius  has  an 
earthly  sense,  whereas  by  the  time  of  Justin  and 
Tatian  it  had  acquired  a  heavenly  one  (cf.  Swete, 
p.  28).  What  Ignatius  means  is  that  our  Lord's 
humanity  is  created.  His  Divinity  is  uncreated  ; 
and,  as  Lightfoot  shows  (excursus  in  Apostolic 
Fathers:  '  Ignatius '  =,  ii.  [1889]  90  ft'.),  he  sub- 
stantially held  the  same  views  as  the  Nicene 
Fathers  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  the  later 
writers  Christ  is  said  to  be  d7^i'i)Tos  in  His  God- 
head— there  never  was  a  time  before  He  came  into 
existence ;  but  He  was  not  dyivpTtTos.  In  His 
Godhead  he  was  yeyvrjrSs,  '  begotten '  ;  the  Father 
alone  was  dyiw-qTOi,  '  unbegotten.'  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  unknown  to  Ignatius.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  the  fluid  state  of  theological  termin- 
ology that  some  2nd  cent,  writers  speak  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  as  Spirit  (pseudo-Clement, 
2  Cor.  §  9 :  '  Christ  .  .  .  being  first  Spirit,  then 
became  flesh';  cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  v.  6,  ix.  1,  and 
Lightfoot's  note  in  Apostolic  Fathers  :  '  Clement,' 
ii.  [1890]  230) ;  and  that  even  in  the  3rd  cent. 
Hippolytus  speaks  of  the  Incarnation  being 
necessary  for  the  perfect  Sonship  of  our  Lord, 
although,  when  unincarnate,  being  perfect  Word, 
he  was  Only-begotten  (c.  Noet.  15). 

Other  interpretations  of  '  Only-begotten '  make 
it  equivalent  to  '  begotten  by  one  alone,'  as 
Eunomius  asserted  (Basil,  c.  Eunom.  ii.  20:  fidpos 
irapd  f^Svov  .  .  .  yevvTiSets),  or  to  d7air7;T6s,  '  beloved,' 
as  is  affirmed  by  the  Racovian  Catechism  (Socinian). 

The  word  /lovoyevris  is  found  in  the  Nicene  and 
'  Constantinopolitan '  Creeds,  in  the  early  Creed 
of  Jerusalem  (gathered  out  of  Cyril's  Catechetical 
Lectures),  in  the  Creed  of  Marcellus  (Epiphanius, 
Hmr.  Ixxii.  3),  in  Apost.  Const,  vii.  41,  and  appar- 
ently in  all  Greek  forms  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

See  also  art.  First-Born,  FIRST-BEGOTTE^f. 

LiTERiTUEE.— B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  ace.  to  St.  John, 
1908,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  1S83  ;  J.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
new  ed.,  1899,  art.  ii.,  esp.  notes  62,  63 ;  H.  B.  Swete,  The 
Apostles'  Creeds,  1899 ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Two  Diisertations, 
1876 ;  F.  Kattenbuscli,  art.  '  Only-begotten '  In  DCG  ii.  (takes  a 
different  view  from  that  of  this  article) ;  W.  Sanday,  art.  '  Sou 
of  God-  in  BD£  iv.  A.  J.  MACLEAN. 

ORACLE, — In  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  the  word  'oracle'  haslostits  technical  pagan 
meaning.  X(i7io»  occurs  four  times  in  the  NT 
(Ac  1^,  Ro  3^  He  5",  1  P  4").  In  the  first  three 
of  these  passages  it  means  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  OT.  That  is  probably  also  its  meaning  in 
1  Peter:  'If  any  man  speakcth,  speaking  as  it 
were  oracles  of  God,'  i.e.   treating  his  words  as 
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seriously  as  if  they  were  inspired  Scripture. 
Clement  of  Rome  uses  the  word  three  times  [ad 
Cor.  xix.,  liii.,  Ixii.),  ahvaj's  in  the  sense  of 
authoritative  Scripture,  i.e.  the  OT.  Eusehius 
{J{E  III.  xxxix.  10)  quotes  Papias  as  saying  that 
'  Mattlxew  composed  the  oracles  (sc.  of  tlie  Lord) 
in  Hebrew,  and  each  one  interpreted  them  as  he 
could.'  E.  C.  Selwyn  holds  that  these  were  the 
Messianic  prophecies  of  the  OT  which  Mattliew 
collected  {The  Oracles  in  the  New  Testament, 
London,  1912,  p.  39611'.).  The  adjective  Xiyios  (KV 
'  learned  ')  is  applied  to  Apollos  (.\c  18-^). 

K.  H.  Malden. 

ORATION.— The  word  occurs  in  the  NT  only  in 
connexion  with  Herod  Agrippa,  who,  at  Caisarea, 
'made  an  oration  '  (SrifiTj-yopeu)  from  the  throne  (or 
judgment-seat  [RVm])  to  the  embassy  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (Ac  12-').  It  refers  to  set  speeches  made 
in  public  as.semblies,  but  sometimes  it  is  employed 
in  a  derogatory  sense  for  speeches  of  the  demagogic 
order.  Tliere  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word  in  the 
LXX,  Pr  30"  (246»)— /SaffiXeis  S-n^L-qyopCiv  iv  Iffvei.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  kings  and  princes  to 
make  orations  in  public  assembly. 

John  Reid. 

ORATOR.— See  Teetullus. 

ORDINANCE.— The  word  'ordinance'  is  used  in 
the  RV  to  translate  four  difi'erent  Greek  substan- 
tives:  (1)  SiKaiufia  (Ro  P-  2=«  8^  He  9'- '") ;  (2) 
Sittrav^  (Ac  7^^  Ro  13=) ;  (3)  66yiMa  (Eph  2",  Col  2") ; 
(4)  (cWo-is  (1  P  2").  The  Latin  Vulgate  in  these 
passages  renders  Sdyfia  by  decretum,  arlais  by  crea- 
tiira,  OiKalufxa  by  iustificatio  or  itistitia,  Starayri  by 
dispositio  and  ordinatio.  SiKaiu>ij.a  is  also  used  to 
signify  a  righteous  act  (Ro  5"*- '',  Rev  IS''  19"), 
SbyiM  is  translated  'decree'  in  Ac  16*  17'  and 
'  commandment '  in  He  1 1''^.  The  only  Evangelist 
who  uses  either  word  is  St.  Luke  (P  2').  The  verb 
Soy/mTi^-ea-ffe  ('submit  yourselves  to  ordinances' 
[RV],  decernitis  [Vulg.])  is  found  in  Col  2™. 
Clement  uses  SiKaiui/ia  three  times  [ad  Cor.  ii., 
xxxv.,  Iviii.).  In  the  first  and  third  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  coupled  with  Trpdaray/ia ;  in  the  second 
he  is  quoting  the  Greek  (LXX)  version  of  Ps  50'°. 
He  has  three  other  words  which  might  be  trans- 
lated 'ordinance':  (1)  vdiiina  {ad  Cor.  i.);  (2) 
Sidrajis  {ib.  xxxiii.);  (3)  SeSoy/jLaTUT/iiva  {ib.  xx.  ;  cf. 
Col  2™).  The  verb  SUra^i,  '  he  ordained,'  occurs 
once  {ib.  xx.).      'The  B&yiia.  of  the  Gospel'  as  a 

f Tactical  rule  of  conduct  occurs  in  the  Didache,  xi. 
gnatius  speaks  of  being  '  establislied  in  the  diy/iara 
of  the  Lord'  {Magn.  xiii.)  and  has  the  verb  Siardir- 
<ro/j.aL,  'I  ordain,'  three  times  {Eph.  iii..  Trail,  iii.. 
Mom.  iv. ).  The  substantive  derived  from  it  {did- 
ray/xa)  occurs  in  Trail,  vii. 

The  conception  of  an  ordinance  seems  to  be 
primarily  something  which  is  recognized  as  obtain- 
ing in  practice.  The  authority  upon  which  it  rests 
may  be  Divine,  as  when  it  is  applied  by  Clement  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  earth,  sea,  sky,  and  all 
living  creatures  must  obey  ;  or  it  may  be  primarily 
human,  albeit  ultimately  Divine,  as  in  1  P  2'^. 
The  usage  is  not  aljsolutely  uniform,  but  as  a  rule 
the  Divine  sanction  of  an  ordinance  seems  to  be 
less  direct  than  the  immediate  command  of  God 
Himself.  Thus  the  Law  is  spoken  of  as  being 
the  ordinance  of  angels  (Ac  7^).  An  ordinance  is 
generally  a  human  deduction  from  a  Divinely- 
revealed  premise  rather  than  the  actual  premise 
itself.  When  Ignatius  says  '  I  ordain,'  it  is  with 
reference  to  his  personal  authority,  which  is  not 
irrefragable  (cf.  the  distinction  drawn  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Co  7").  R.  H.  Malden. 

ORDINATION 1.  Scope  of  the  inquiry.— It  is 

proposed  to  examine  the  somewliat  scanty  evidence 
of  the  1st  cent,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Christian 


ministers  were  admitted  to  ofBce.  In  the  investiga- 
tion the  following  passages,  which  have,  or  may  he 
thought  to  have,  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  will  be 
specially  considered  :  Ac  1-"  (appointment  of  Mat- 
thias) 6'*  (appointment  of  the  Seven)  13^  (mission  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul)  14'-^  (appointment  of  presbyters); 
1  Ti4'S  2  Ti  1«  (Timothy-s  ordination) ;  1  Ti  5==(?), 
Tit  1'  (ordinations  by  Timolhy  and  Titus).  But, 
before  examining  these  passages,  we  may  make  two 
preliminary  remarks,  {a)  There  is  no  technical 
word  used  in  the  NT  to  express  admission  to 
ministerial  office,  for  though  x^'P"'''""^'"'  is  fouml 
(Ac  14^^'),  there  is  no  indication  that  it  is  there 
used  in  a  technical  sense  (see  below,  3).  Tliis  is 
the  case  also  in  the  Didache  (§15,  c.  A.D.  130?), 
where  we  read  :  '  Appoint  (xfipoTon/ffare)  therefore 
for  j'ourselves  bishops  and  deacons.'  At  a  later 
date  tills  word  and  x^'po*"'"''  and  others  (for  which 
see  ERE,  art.  '  Ordination ')  acquired  a  technical 
sense  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  NT.  (6)  As 
we  have  for  this  subject  to  depend  largely  on  the 
narrative  in  Acts,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
a  characteristic  of  St.  Luke.  AVith  the  wealth  of 
material  at  his  disposal,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  repeat  the  same  or  similar  details  over  and  over 
again  ;  he  therefore  omits  a  detailed  description  in 
cases  where  a  like  account  has  already  been  given. 
We  notice  this  both  in  the  Third  Gospel  and  in  Acts. 
St.  Luke  gives  the  salient  facts,  especially  of  the 
events  that  happened  at  critical  periods  of  the  his- 
tory ;  but,  having  once  given  them,  he  does  not 
repeat  the  details  next  time  he  has  to  narrate  a 
similar  event.  This  will  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  are  considering  narratives  almut  admission  to 
the  ministry.  We  shall  not  ex|ject  that  on  each 
occasion  the  whole  procedure  will  be  described  ; 
but  from  the  analogy  of  one  such  ordination,  e.g. 
that  of  the  Seven  in  Ac  6,  we  shall  conclude,  unless 
anything  is  said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  same  pro- 
cedure was  followed  on  other  occasions. 

2.  Choice  of  ordinands. — The  normal  method  of 
choosing  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  as  certainly  in  those  which  succeeded  it, 
was  election  by  those  to  whom  the  ordained  was  to 
minister.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the 
Seven  in  Ac  6.  Whatever  their  exact  office  was — 
and  it  is  not  likely,  in  view  of  the  solemn  procedure 
adopted,  to  have  been  only  an  office  of  serving 
tables,  a  supposition  which  seems  also  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  of  evangelistic  activity  by 
Stephen,  Philip,  and  the  rest — the  peo])le  ('the 
whole  multitude ')  elected  {i^e\i^avTo,  '  chose  for 
themselves,'  6')  the  Seven  and  presented  them  to 
the  apostles  (v.°),  who  after  election  '  appointed ' 
them  (v.',  KOTao-TTjffoMei')  and  prayed  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them  (v.°).  The  difference  between  the 
'  appointing  '  and  the  '  electing  '  would  seem  to  be 
that  while  the  people  had  a  free  choice,  the  apostles 
reserved  the  right  of  veto  if  they  thought  the  choice 
in  a  particular  case  unsuitable.  And  the  same  veto 
apparently  rested  with '  apostolic  men '  like  Timothy 
and  Titus.  Thus  Titus  appoints  (Tit  P,  KarasT-qa-gs, 
the  same  word  as  in  Ac  6'')  presbyters  in  every  city. 
This  must  involve  at  least  the  same  power  of  veto 
as  in  Ac  6. 

We  do  not  read  of  election  in  some  cases ;  notably 
it  is  not  mentioned  when  the  presbyters  are  ap- 
pointed in  Ac  14'-^,  and  some  have  taken  the 
pronoun  in  the  phrase  'aj)pointed  for  them'  as 
indicating  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  acted  without 
consulting  the  people.  Yet,  as  has  been  said  above 
(1),  we  ought  probably  to  presume  election  to  have 
taken  place  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  details  are  given  in  ch.  6  ;  they  are  not  re- 
peated in  ch.  14.  It  is  also  probable  that  election 
existed  at  Ephesusand  in  Crete,  though  we  nowhere 
read  of  it  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  This  method 
(not  without  a  certain  veto  attached)  continued  for 
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many  centuries,  and  to  a  large  extent,  with  peo- 
graphical  and  local  variations,  exists  to  this  day 
(see  art.  'Laity,'  ERE  vii.  7()S1".). 

An  exception  to  this  method  of  clioosing  men  for 
the  ministry  would  be  when  the  Divine  will  was 
directly  intimated.  The  Twelve  were  chosen  by 
our  Lord  Himself  (note  especially  Jn  15""),  without 
ecclesiastical  intervention.  So  also  was  St.  Paul 
(Gal  1'  ;  see  below,  8).  In  the  ap])ointnient  of 
Matthias  to  the  apostolate,  the  people  did  indeed 
choose  two  (Joseph  Barsabbas,  surnamed  Justus, 
and  ALatthias)  from  among  the  personal  witnesses 
of  our  Lord's  life  and  resurrection,  but  took  the  lot 
whicli  (after  prayer  had  been  offered)  was  cast  be- 
tween these  two  as  an  indication  of  the  purpose 
of  God  (Ac  f  "-'■).  The  prayer  is  noteworthy  both 
as  being  the  first  recorded  act  of  public  worship  of 
the  disciples  after  the  Ascension,  and  as  containing 
words  which  are  characteristic  of  later  ordinations  : 
'  thou  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men  '  (xapSio- 
■yv^ara  iravTuv,  v.^;  cf.  15"),  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  prayer  in  Acts  is  addressed  to  the 
Father  or  to  the  Son.  In  the  later  oi'dinations  it 
is  addressed  to  the  Father.  In  the  case  of  St. 
Matthias  there  was  apparently  no  further  'ordina- 
tion '  to  the  apostolate.  The  Divine  choice  is  an- 
nounced by  the  lot,  and  so  he  '  was  numbered  with 
the  eleven  apostles'  (v.=*). 

Other  cases  of  Divine  intervention  are  mentioned, 
and  in  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no 
election.  Whatever  was  the  significance  of  the  cere- 
mony in  Ac  13'"'  (see  below,  8),  the  choice  of  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  was  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost — no 
doubt  through  the  utterance  of  a  Christian  prophet. 
And  Timothy,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  (1  Ti  4»),  was 
ordained  through  (5id)  prophecy.  This  is  taken 
by  Liddon  (Com.  in  loc.)  as  indica£ing  an  apostolic 
utterance  or  prayer — i.e.  the  ordination  prayer. 
But  this  interpretation  does  not  suit  1'*  :  '  the  pro- 
phecies which  went  before  on  thee'  (or  better,  as 
RVm,  'which  led  the  way  to  thee') ;  and  a  much 
more  likely  view  is  that  the  '  prophecy '  is  the 
indication  of  the  Divine  purpose  bj'  a  Christian 
prophet,  showing  that  Timothy  was  a  suitable 
person.  Here  a  regular  ordination  did  follow.  It 
IS  possible,  though  perhaps  not  probable,  that  the 
words  in  Ac  20-'  (see  below,  6)  mean  that  the  Holy 
Cihost  had  by  a  prophet  pointed  out  the  presbyters 
at  Ephesus  as  being  worthy  of  ordination. 

3.  The  outward  sign  of  ordination. — We  are  not 
told  th.at  our  Lord  gave  directions  to  the  apostles 
as  to  the  method  b}'  which  they  were  to  appoint 
officials  for  the  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  what  Western  theologians  of  a 
later  day  called  the  '  matter  '  and  '  form '  of  ordina- 
tion could  neither  of  them  have  been  taken  from 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  gospel  narratives 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  For  in  Jn  20"-'-  (we 
need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  these  words  were 
addressed  to  the  Ten  or  to  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
ciples) our  Lord  is  said  to  have  '  breathed '  on  those 
present,  whereas  the  apostles  and  those  who  came 
after  them  used,  without  any  known  exception,  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  as  an  outward  sign,  and  to  have 
pronounced  a  declaratory  and  imperative  formula, 
whereas  the  disciples  always  (till  the  Middle  Ages) 
used  by  way  of  '  form '  a  prayer  only. 

The  use  of  an  outward  sign  for  the  admission  of 
men  to  the  ministry  follows  many  analogies.  Our 
Lord  had  made  use  of  outward  signs  in  instituting 
the  two  great  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist.  In  the  OT  an  outward  sign 
was  used  in  setting  .apart  for  office,  and  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  a  similar  custom  should  be  found 
in  the  Christian  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  outward  sign  found  for  many  centuries  in  the 
case  of  Christian  ordination  is  imposition  of  hands. 
This  symbol  was  used  in  the  OT  in  acts  of  blessing, 


of  appointment  to  office,  and  of  dedication  to  Cod. 
Moses  laid  his  hands  on  Joshvia  when  he  .set  him 
apart  as  his  successor  (Nu  ST'-^,  Dt  lU").  Jacob 
blessed  his  grandchildren  by  laying  his  hands  on 
their  heads  (Gn  4S'''-  ").  Imposition  of  hands  was 
used  in  dedicating  sacrifices  (Lv  I''),  and  in  setting 
apart  Levites  (Nu  8'").  Similarly  our  Lord  blessed 
by  laying  on  of  hands  (Mk  10'^; '«  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.), 
and  used  the  same  .symbolic  act  in  healing  (Mk  5-^ 
— which  shows  that  it  was  a  well-known  practice, 
as  Jesus  is  asked  to  lay  on  hands,  Lk  4'"'  13'^  etc.). 
The  discii)les  also  used  laying  on  of  hands  in  heal- 
ing ('  Mk'  16'*  :  Ac  9'=-",  referring  probably  to  the 
restoration  of  Saul's  sight :  see  below,  8 ;  Ac  28"). 
We  see,  then,  that  the  symbol  had  more  than  one 
signification.  The  apostles  used  it  when  prayin" 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  baptized 
(Ac  S"  19"),  and  also  when  setting  men  a|)art  for 
the  ministry.  The  'laying  on  of  hands 'in  He  6" 
perhaps  refers  to  all  the  occasions  when  the  symbol 
was  used  ;  or  else  to  'confirmation'  only,  as  F.  H. 
Chase  maintains  {Confinnation  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
London,  1909,  p.  45). 

Laying  on  of  hands  is  explicitly  mentioned  in 
Ac  6'  (the  Seven)  13'  (mission  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  ;  see  8),  1  Ti  4'<  and  2  Ti  1"  (ordination  of 
Timothy),  and  in  1  Ti  5",  if  that  refers  to  ordina- 
tion (see  below).  No  other  outward  sign  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  three  centuries.  None  at  all 
is  mentioned  in  the  appointment  of  presbyters  in 
Ac  14-'.  Here  the  verb  x^'P"'^'"'^"'  '^  used,  which 
in  later  days  often  meant  '  to  ordain.'  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  laying  on  of  hands  ;  it  may 
mean  election,  properly  through  a  show  of  hands, 
or  at  any  rate  by  an  assembly,  as  in  2  Co  8'^ ;  or 
it  may  even  mean  an  appointment  by  God  (Ac  10") 
or  by  man  (14^).  Thus  we  cannot  affirm  from  the 
last-named  passage  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  laid 
on  hands  *  when  they  appointed  presbyters  in 
every  church  t  which  they  visited  on  their  first 
missionary  journey.  Yet  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  they  used  any  other  outward  sign,  or 
that  they  refrained  from  using  any  outward  sign. 
Here  the  characteristic  of  St.  Luke  already  men- 
tioned should  be  borne  in  mind.  Laying  on  of 
hands  was  the  sign  universally  used  in  the  early 
Church  for  ordination ;  a  supposed  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (c.  A.D.  375)  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  newly-discovered  Church  Orders  to 
be  only  apparent. 

In  the  4th  cent,  another  outward  sign  was  introduced,  ap- 
parently in  cases  where  it  was  not  at  first  deemed  suitable  to 
use  imposition  of  hands — namely,  at  the  admission  of  men  (and 
women)  to  minor  orders.  In  this' case  the  '  porrectio  instrument- 
orum*  was  substituted;  a  reader,  for  example,  was  given  a 
book.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  West,  this  kind  of  outward 
sign  almost  overshadowed  the  imposition  of  hands,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  chalice  and  paten  given  to  one  ordained  to 
the  presby terate.    See  on  this  subject  JSRE^  art.  '  Ordination.' 

Laying  on  of  hands  is  mentioned  in  1  Ti  5^. 
Timothy  is  to  '  lay  hands  h.astily  on  no  man.' 
But  does  this  refer  to  ordination  ?  If  so,  it  gives 
us  confirmation  of  the  fact,  which  in  any  case  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  local  ministry  were 
ordained  with  imposition  of  hands.  It  is  taken  in 
this  sense  by  Clirj'sostom  and  the  Greek  com- 
mentators, and  in  modern  times  by  Alford,  Liddon, 
and  (apparently  with  a  slight  hesitation)  by  H.  B. 
Swete  {HDB  iii.  85).  Ou  the  other  hand,  this 
passage  is  interpreted  by  several  moderns  (Hort, 

*  Tlie  word  ^ctpotfco-t'a  ('  laying  on  of  hands ')  is  not  found  in 
the  NT  (as  it  is  so  often  found  later  on),  but  cViflefft?  x*^P^^' 
In  some  works,  e.g.  the  Apost.  Const. ^  x«ipoTofta  is  used  ordin- 
arily for  '  ordination,'  but  xeipoftetria  when  '  laying  on  of  hands ' 
is  emphasized  ;  the  latter  is  used  in  Apont.  Cciist.  for  other 
impositions  of  hands  (A.  J.  Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders, 
Cambridge,  1910,  p.  154  f.). 

t  This  word  might  have  been  translated  *  in  church  * :  cf.  Ac 
2^6,  'at  home ' ;  but  Tit  1*  is  conclusive  for  the  other  translation. 
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Hammond,  Ellieott,  Chase,  etc.),  as  referring  to 
the  reception  of  penitents  with  laying  on  of  hands. 
This  interpretation  suits  tlie  context  perhaps  better 
than  the  other ;  l)oth  before  and  after  tliis  verse 
St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  sinners,  and  the  words, 
'  Neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins,  keep 
thyself  pure,'  are  held  to  be  less  suitable  to  ordina- 
tion. The  custom  of  receiving  penitents  or  persons 
who  had  been  in  schism  or  heresy,  with  laying  on 
of  hands,  is  attested  in  the  3rd  cent,  by  Cyprian 
(Ep.  Ixxiv.  [Ixxiii.],  'ad  Pompeium,'  1,  rfe  Laps. 
16),  in  the  4th  cent,  by  the  Council  of  Nic;ea  (can. 
8),  Eusebius  (//£  vii.  2,  an  '.ancient  custom'),  the 
Apost.  Const,  (ii.  41),  and  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent,  bj'  the  '  Galilean  Statutes'  (Statuta  Ec.clcsice 
Antiqua),  formerly  in  error  ascribed  to  the  '  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage'  (§  SO;  see  C.  J.  Hefele,  A 
HiMory  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  Eug.  tr. , 
Edinburgh,  1896,  ii.  411).  But  this  custom  is  not 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  and  one  has  a 
suspicion  that  the  interpretation  in  question  ante- 
dates it  considerably.  On  the  whole,  the  question 
must  be  left  open. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  is  no  magical  sign, 
effecting  a  change  independently  of  all  spiritual 
considerations.  But  the  s.ame  thing  is  true  of  the 
water  in  baptism  and  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Eucharist.  The  utility  of  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  it  is 
only  a  minor  part  of  an  ordinance,  and  does  not 
enable  those  who  receive  it  to  neglect  the  spiritual 
disposition  which  is  necessary.  The  outward  sign 
is  the  help  to  faith.  The  vitally  important  factor 
in  the  ordinance  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  works  in 
it.     See  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  i\T,  p.  384. 

i.  The  ordination  prayer. — All  the  passages  in 
Acts  mentioned  above  (1-^  6'  13^  14^)  tell  us  of 
prayer  being  used,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
choosing  of  Matthias  (where  the  words  are  no 
guide  to  us  for  the  general  case),  we  have  no 
indication  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer.  The 
prayer  preceded  the  laying  on  of  hands  (6'").  The 
earliest  ordination  prayer  that  we  can  even  pro- 
visionally arrive  at  dates  from  perhaps  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3rd  century.  By  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  ordination  prayers  in  the  parallel  Church 
Orders  of  the  4th  cent.,  which  are  derived  from  a 
common  original  that  is  perhaps  of  the  time  of 
Hippolytus,  we  can  conjecturally  determine  the 
ordination  prayer  of  the  lost  original.  But  even 
this  gives  us  only  one  out  of  what  was  doubtless  a 
very  large  number  of  such  pr.ayers  in  use  through- 
out the  Church  ;  and,  further,  those  used  at  ordin- 
ations, like  those  used  at  the  Eucharist,  were 
probably  at  the  first  in  a  very  fluid  condition,  if 
not  extemporaneous.  The  gi'eat  characteristic  of 
all  ordinations  for  many  centuries  after  the  Ascen- 
sion was  their  extreme  simplicity,  no  matter  to 
what  office  a  person  was  ordained  ;  a  prayer  and 
laying  on  of  hands  were  practically  all,  except 
that  the  kiss  of  peace,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop, 
enthronizatiou,  were  added.  But  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that  while  our  Lord  in  Jn  20--'-  said,  '  Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  '  Whose  soever  sins 
ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them,'  etc.,  the 
Christian  ordinations  invariably  took  the  form  of 
a  prayer.  The  introduction  in  the  West,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  deeharatory  form,  in  addition 
to  (not  instead  of)  the  ordination  prayer,  was  very 
probably  due  to  a  desire  to  follow  our  Lord's 
example  exactly.  But  the  earlier  Christians  would 
seem  to  have  reg.arded  such  a  procedure  as  irrever- 
ent. Their  Master  had  used  a  declaratory  form, 
had  by  His  Divine  power  declared  that  their  com- 
mission was  given  to  them.  They  themselves 
believed  that  their  own  proper  course  was  to  pray 
that  God  would  give  the  commission  to  the 
ordinands  by    their  instrumentality.     The  same 


feeling  conies  out  in  the  fact  that  in  the  early  ages 
the  eucharistic  consecration  by  the  Church  was 
always  conceived  as  etlected  by  a  prayer,  and  not 
by  a  declaratory  form  of  wonls.  See  EUE,  artt. 
'  Invocation  (Liturgical) '  and  '  Ordination.' 

5.  Fasting. — In  Ac  IS-'-  we  read  that  fasting 
preceded  the  solemn  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 
In  14'^  '  fastings,'  as  well  as  prayer,  accom])any 
the  appointment  of  presbyters  'in  every  church' 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  i)lural  'fastings' 
seems  to  mean  that  these  apostles  at  each  town 
held  a  solemn  service  of  ordination  with  fasting ; 
they  did  not  ordain  a  large  number  for  the  whole 
district  at  one  convenient  centre. 

Fasting  was  frequently  in  early  ages  associated 
with  solemn  prayer  (Ps  35",  Dn  9',  Mk  9-'  [some 
M.SS],  Lk  2") ;  and  so  with  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  The  pre-baptismal  fast  is  mentioned 
in  the  Didache  (7  i. ),  by  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i.  61), 
Tertullian  [c/e  Bnpt.  20),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat. 
iii.  7,  xviii.  17),  in  the  Church  Orders  (see  ERE  v. 
768"),  and  elsewhere.  The  fast  before  Communion 
is  mentioned  in  Tertullian  (ad  Uxor.  ii.  5)  and  in 
the  Church  Orders  (ERE  v.  768").  In  the  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord  (i.  22)  and  the  Arabic  Didascalia 
(23,  38)  there  is  a  fast  for  bishops  after  their 
ordination.  But  we  do  not  find  in  early  post- 
apostolic  literature  much  emphasis  laid  on  fasting 
in  connexion  with  ordination. 

6.  God  working  through  His  ministers  in  or- 
daining.— It  was  not  only  when  there  was  a 
special  Divine  intervention,  as  in  the  case  of 
Matthias,  Paul,  and  (probably)  Timothy,  that  the 
first  disciples  believed  that  God  was  the  real 
ordainer.  He  always  worked  through  His  human 
instruments.  Even  in  the  case  of  Matthias  the 
special  intervention  extended  only  to  God's  selec- 
tion (so  they  regarded  the  lot)  of  one  out  of  two 
men ;  the  choice  of  the  two  was  made  by  the 
people.  Yet  no  one  would  doubt  that  Matthias 
was  really  appointed  an  apostle  by  God.  And 
this,  as  seems  most  probable,  is  the  meaning  of 
Ac  20-'.  St.  Paul  tells  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  them  'bishops.' 
Yet  he  doubtless  had  ordained  them  himself, 
though  probably  (as  in  6^)  the  people  had  elected 
them.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  significant  passage 
about  the  Ephesian  presbyters  that,  as  Swete 
remarks  (I'lie  Holy  Spirit  in  tlie,  Ancient  Church, 
London,  1912,  p.  290  f.),  all  the  forms  of  ordination 
in  the  Church  Orders  recognize  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  source  of  ministerial  power,  though  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Eucharist  was 
not  quite  so  universal. 

7.  The  charisma  in  ordination. — St.  Paul  says 
to  Timothy,  '  Neglect  not  the  charisma  that  is  in 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  through  prophecy  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery ' 
(1  Ti  4'-')  ;  and  'kindle  (stir  into  flame,  RVm)  the 
charisma  of  God  which  is  in  thee  through  the 
laying  on  of  my  hands '  (2  Ti  1' :  on  these  two 
verses  see  further  below,  9).  That  this '  charisma ' 
(gift)  is  not  the  office  to  which  Timothy  was  ap- 
pointed— whatever  that  was — but  the  inward 
grace  which  enabled  him  to  discharge  it,  is  seen 
from  the  words  iv  aol  which  occur  in  both  passages 
(so  Alford,  Ellieott,  Liddon,  Comm.  in  loc.  ;  Swete, 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT,  p.  246 ;  see  also  R. 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.  ch.  Ixxvii.). 
The  nature  of  the  charisma  is  referred  toin2Ti  1', 
which  immediately  follows  the  second  passage ; 
it  is  a  spirit  of  power  and  love  and  discipline 
((ru0f>o«(7/ioD,  i.e.,  possibly,  '  self-control,' or  better, 
'  the  capacity  of  exercising  discipline  without 
abandoning  love '  [so  Swete]).  That  the  '  charis- 
mata' or  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  all  of  them 
what  we  call  'extraordinary,'  but  include  those 
faculties   which  enable  the    regular  ministry   to 
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carry  out  tlieir  work,  may  be  seen  also  from  St. 
Paul's  description  of  the  gifts  in  1  Co  12.  The 
gifts  are  indeed  various,  but  tliey  include  '  apostles,' 
'teacliers,'  'helps,'  'governments,'  as  well  as 
'powers,'  'gifts  of  healing,'  'kinds  of  tongues' 
(v.-* ;  cf.  the  preceding  verses).  The  same  thing 
is  seen  from   Ko  12"''*. 

Tlie  belief  that  in  ordination  a  charisma  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  does  not  (it  need  hardly  be  said) 
mean  that  those  who  thus  receive  it  have  not 
before  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  Seven,  for 
e.vample,  were  to  be  full  of  [Holj']  Spirit  and 
wisdom  before  they  were  elected  by  tlie  people  and 
appointed  and  ordained  by  the  apostles  (Ac  6'). 
Stephen  was  already  'a  man  full  of  faith  and  Holy 
Spirit'  (v.°).  But  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  many 
and  various ;  and  the  charisma  which  Timothy 
was  not  to  neglect  but  to  kindle  was  that  special 
gift  which  would  enable  him  to  be  a  good  Christian 
minister. 

8.  The  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from 
Antioch. — In  considering  the  present  subject  we 
must  necessarily  touch  on  the  meaning  of  the 
ceremony  in  Ac  13'"^,  when  these  two  great  mission- 
aries were  sent  out  on  their  lirst  evangelistic 
journey.  Was  it  an  ordination,  or  a  '  dismission 
service '  ?  Was  it  the  appointment  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  to  the  apostolate  ?  We  read  that  certain 
'  prophets  and  teachers '  were  at  Antioch — Barnabas, 
Symeon,  Lucius,  Manaen,  Saul.  'As  they  minis- 
tered (XeiTovpyounToii')  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  Then, 
when  they  had  fasted  and  praj-ed  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.'  The 
'  sending  forth '  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  act  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (v.-").  This  was  after  the  return 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from  Jerusalem,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  take  the  alms  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch  (IP"  12-').  St.  Luke's  pronouns  are  some- 
what ambiguous.  But  his  phrase  in  13'  must 
mean  that  Symeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen  (and 
possibly  other  prophets  and  teachers,  if  any  un- 
named ones  were  present)*  prayed  and  laid  hands 
on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  sent  them  away.  It 
was  clearly  an  important  occasion.  It  was  a 
solemn  service  or  liturgy  before  God,  during  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  indicated  His  Divine  purpose — 
doubtless  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  prophets 
present.  They  then  fasted  and — apparently  on  a 
second  occasion — prayed,  laid  on  hanils,  and  sent  the 
two  missionaries  away.  It  is  the  view  of  some  that 
this  was  an  '  ordination  '  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to 
the apostleship (so,  e.g.,  Rackham,  Com.  inloc).  It 
is  said  that  hereafter,  but  not  before,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  'apostles'  (H"),  and  that  though  St. 
Paul  was  made  an  apostle  by  our  Lord  directly, 
yet  that  Divine  appointment  did  not  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  Church  at  large  by  a  formal  act 
to  recognize  it.  But  (however  that  may  be)  the 
view  that  these  two  men  were  on  this  occasion 
made  apostles  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
more  than  doubtful.  In  the  lirst  place,  nothing 
whatever  is  said  in  the  passage  in  question  about 
the  apostleship,  or  indeed  about  an  a])pointraent 
to  any  ottice  whatever.  Secondly,  in  Gal  1'  St. 
Paul  explicitly  claims  that  he  is  an  '  apostle 
not  from  (djrA)  men,  neither  through  (Sid)  man,  but 
tlirough  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father.'  His 
apostleship  is  of  Divine,  not  of  human,  origin  ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  apostleship  of  tlie  Twelve 
also.  Further,  his  apostleship  is  not  through 
man — no  man  is  the  instrument  by  which  this 
Divinely    appointed    apostleship    came    to    him. 

*  The  Tivn  of  the  TR  is  badly  attested,  and  can  hardly 
be  original.  D*  and  Vulg.  have  'among  whom  [were]  Barnabas,' 
etc.,  suggesting  that  there  were  others.  But  probably  the  list 
given  is  exclusive. 


Indeed,  the  whole  argument  of  the  first  two 
cha|)ters  of  this  Epistle  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  derive  authority  through  the 
Twelve — and  a  fortiori  not  through  any  Christian 
'prophets  and  teachers.'  And  in  the  third  place 
the  suggestion  .-iliout  Church  recognition,  if  it  be 
pressed  to  mean  (as  it  is  pressed  by  Kackham)  that 
Symeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen  conferred  the 
apostleship  on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  means  that 
tho.se  who  were  not  tliem.selves  apostles  could 
make  others  apostles.  Rackham  .says  that  as  the 
Divine  will  was  indicated,  this  was  possible,  just 
as  Ananias,  a  'layman,' laid  hands  on  Saul  (Ac 9"). 
The  latter  statement  involves  more  than  one  un- 
proved assumption  ;  but  at  any  rate  this  argument 
about  Ananias  runs  counter  to  the  jiroposition 
that  '  the  Church  should  by  a  formal  act  recognize 
the  Divine  oper.ition.'  '  Tlie  Church '  does  not 
mean  any  individual  layman  in  the  Church.  Mora 
cautiousiy  Gore  remarks  (The  Church  and  the 
MinUtrij\  London,  19U2,  p.  236 n.): 

•  It  was  essential  to  St.  Paul's  apostolate  that  he  should  not 
have  received  his  spiritual  gifts  through  other  apostles.  Again 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  lay  bands  on  I{arniib.as 
and  Saul.  But  here  also  we  have  a  ifpeciat  dii'ine  aiilh'iriza- 
timi;  and  it  is  to  set  apart  two  already  of  their  own  "order  "to 
a  special  work.' 

For  the  reasons  stated  it  seems  impossible  to 
view  the  incident  at  Antioch  as  a  conferring  of  the 
apostleship  on  Barnabas  and  Saul.  But  it  was  a 
solemn  assignment  to  them,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  an  extended  work  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  all  the  accompaniments  befitted  this 
new  departure.  When  Barnabas  received  the 
apostleship  there  is  no  record.  But  as  he  was 
consttantly  in  touch  with  the  Twelve,  and  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  connecting  link  between  them  and 
St.  Paul,  and  as  there  is  no  claim  that  he  received 
the  apostleship  direct  from  our  Lord,  it  is  probable 
tliat  he  received  it  from  the  Twelve  on  some 
occasion  which  is  not  recorded. 

9.  The  action  of  the  presbyters  in  Timothy's 
ordination. — We  have  hitherto  refrained  from 
asking  to  what  office  Timothy  was  ordained. 
And  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  But,  at  any  rate,  Timothy  was 
one  of  those  '  apostolic  men '  who  shared  in  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  the  apostles,  though  they 
were  not  themselves  apostles ;  he  was  not  one  of 
the  local  ministry,  though  for  a  time  he  was  re- 
sident at  Ephesus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  passed  from  one  office  to  another,  as  the 
ordained  of  later  .ages  have  done  ;  and  we  may  in 
all  probability  take  his  ordination  referred  to  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  being  his  only  ordination, 
and  as  his  ordination  to  the  office  which  he  held 
when  St.  Paul  addressed  his  two  letters  to  him. 

Now  in  1  Ti  4'^  the  charisma  (see  above,  7)  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Timotlij'  through  (oid) 
prophecy  (see  above,  1),  with  (iJ-crd)  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  (TrpfafivTeiiiov). 
And  in  2  Ti  1*  the  '  charisma  of  God '  is  said  to  be 
in  Timothy  '  through  (5id)  the  laying  on  of  [St. 
Paul's]  hands.'  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  inter- 
pret these  words  otherwise  than  of  Timothy's 
ordination.*  And  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the 
presbytery  otherwise  than  as  the  body  of  presbyters 
referred  to  in  1  Ti  5",  etc.  The  usual  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  be  the  right  one,  that  in  the  above 
passages  we  have  the  prototype  of  an  arrangement 
which  was  once  probably  universal,  or  certainly 
widespread,  in  both  East  and  West,  and  which 
still  survives  in  the  West.     We  maj'  think  of  St. 

*  Chase  (Con_fir}natio7t  in  the  Apostolic  Afie,  p.  35)  takes 
2  Ti  1*J  (not  1  Ti  4i-i)  as  referring  to  Timothy's  confirmation, 
though  he  stands  almost  alone  in  doing  so.  lie  interprets  1  Ti 
41-1  as  is  done  by  the  present  writer,  and  understands  it  to 
mean  that  St.  Paul  and  the  presbyters  together  laid  hatids  on 
Timothy  at  his  ordination. 
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Paul  laying  his  hands  on  Timothy,  with  the  active 
concurrence  of  the  local  presbyters,  who  lay  on 
hands  together  with  the  Apostle.  But  the  ditler- 
ence  of  preposition  is  significant ;  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul  5id,  in  the  case  of  the  presbyters  fierd,  is 
used.  The  latter  word  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  act  was  one  of  St.  Paul's  in  which  the 
presbyters  by  their  deed  concurred.  There  is, 
indocil,  a  slight  difficulty  in  this  interpretation. 
The  arrangement,  formerly  in  the  East  and  still 
in  the  West,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is 
that  at  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter  the  presbyters 
lay  hands  on  his  head  together  with  the  ordaining 
bishop,  tliough  tlie  latter  alone  says  the  words. 
But  this  custom  is  not  mentioned  till  the  4th  cen- 
tury. We  lind  it  in  the  Eriyptinn  and  Ethiopic 
Church  Orders,  the  Testament  of  Our  Lord,  and 
the  Verona  Latin  Fragments  of  the  Didascalia, 
etc.;  also  c.  A.D.  500  in  the  '(iallican  Statutes' 
(above,  3);  see  ERE,  art.  'Ministry,'  8.  The 
custom  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  lost  original 
of  the  parallel  Church  Orders— that  is,  to  the  3rd 
centurJ^  Of  the  intervening  period  between  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  that  date  we  know  nothing 
in  respect  to  this  m.itter.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  arrangement  in  question  was  not  con- 
tinuously in  use,  but  was  adopted  in  the  3rd  cent, 
because  of  the  interpretation  then  given  to  the 
passage  in  1  Timothy.  And  it  was  confined  to 
the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  for  when  a  bishop 
was  ordained  the  other  bishops  laid  on  hands,  but 
no  presbyters,  unless  possibly — this  is  very  un- 
certain— in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  ;  while  in 
the  NT  there  is  no  indication  that  the  local  pres- 
■  byters  laid  on  hands  with  Paul  and  Barnabas 
when  they  '  appointed  '  presbyters  for  each  church  : 
indeed,  pi'obably  there  were  no  presbyters  present 
other  than  the  newly-ordained.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  arrangement  may  possibly  not  have 
been  continued  in  the  sub- Apostolic  Age,  and 
though  the  latter  procedure  was  not  altogether 
on  all-fours  with  the  apostolic  arrangement,  seeing 
that  the  whole  local  organization  of  the  ministry 
luxd  developed  by  the  3rd  cent.,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  St.  Paul's  meaning  is  that  both  he 
and  the  local  presbyters  laid  hands  on  Timothy 
when  the  latter  was  ordained.  Where  this  took 
place  St.  Paul  does  not  say.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  at  Lystra,  where  Timothy  was  converted. 
A  novice  in  the  faith,  such  as  he  was  when  St. 
Paul  took  him  into  his  company,  would  not  have 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry  (cf.  1  Ti  3^).  Alford 
(Com.  on  1  Ti  4''')  suggests  Ephesus,  where  Timothy 
was  to  exercise  his  ministry  for  a  considerable 
time.  And  this  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  that  St.  Paul  refers  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
presbytery  because  the  Ephesian  presbyters  were 
likely  to  read  his  Epistle.  But  the  point  is  of  no 
great  importance. 

For  the  manner  in   which  ordinations  to   the 
ministry  have  been  conducted  in  subsequent  ages, 


reference  may   be  made  to   the   present  writer's 
article  '  Ordination  '  in  EKE. 

LiTBKATURE.— H.  B.  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  XT, 
London,  190!l.  nrt.  'I>;i.\in(,'  on  of  ILimls'  in  UUB;  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  The  Chrindan  Eccletfia,  London,  18fl7  (posthumous); 
tJie  various  Connnciitdries  on  Act3  and  the  Pastoral  Kpistles, 
especially  R.  B.  Rackham,  The  Acts  of  the  Apo.^lles',  Lon- 
don, 1904  ;  C.  J.  EUicott,  Thr:  I'a.storal  EijlMia  uj  St.  J'aut.do., 
185U;  H.  Alford,  The  Gm'k  TestameittT,  do.,  1S74  ;  H.  P. 
Liddon,  St.  I'aul's  First  Epintle  to  Tirnuthp,  do.,  Ib97. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
ORGANIZATION.— See  Chuech  Government. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.-See  Sin. 

OTHO.— Otho  is  the  name  most  often  given  to 
.Marcus  Sahiius  Otho,  who,  on  becoming  Emperor, 
wasstyled  Imper.ator  Marcus  Otho  Ciesar  Augustus. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Lucius  Saluius  Otho  and 
Albia  Terentia,  and  was  born  on  '28th  April,  .\.D.  32. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  distinguislied  for 
effeminacy  and  proUigacy,  and  became  a  boon- 
companion  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He  married 
Poppoea  Sabina,  already  the  wife  of  Rufrius  Cris- 
pinus,  and  mistress  of  Nero,  in  order,  it  is  said, 
that  Nero  might  find  her  easier  of  access.  Under 
suspicion  of  continuing  marital  relations  with  her, 
Otho,  who  had  already  held  the  quiestorship,  was 
given  a  legate's  post  in  Lusitania,  where  he  re- 
mained from  59  to  68.  The  historians  are  unani- 
mous that  he  was  an  excellent  governor.  When 
Galba  in  68  revolted  against  Nei'O,  Otho  joined 
him  and  attended  him  to  Rome,  hoping,  vainly  as 
it  transpired,  that  Galba  would  adopt  him.  En- 
couraged by  an  astrologer,  who  held  out  to  him 
hopes  of  Empire,  he  plotted  against  Galba  and 
brouglit  about  his  murder  {see  under  Galea). 
Both  the  army  and  the  Senate  hailed  Otho  as 
Emperor  on  15th  January,  69.  In  spite  of  the  treat- 
ment Nero  had  meted  out  to  him,  he  liked  to  be 
called  Nero,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  the  more 
welcome  to  the  po])ulace  by  contrast  with  the 
severity  of  liis  predecessor  Galba.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  consuls  for  69.  But  his  reign  was  short. 
A  new  claimant  to  the  Empire  arose  in  the  person 
of  Vitellius  [q.v.].  Otho  marched  from  Rome  to 
meet  him,  and  was  defeated  at  Betriaoum  between 
Mantua  and  Cremona  (near  modern  Calvatone). 
He  thereupon  committed  suicide  at  Brixellum 
(modern  Brescello,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po) 
after  having  ruled  three  months  (17th  April,  69). 

Literature.  —  Ancient  authorities  are  Suetonius  (Otho), 
Plutarch  (Olho  [ed.  London,  1890J),  Tacitus  (Histories,  ii.), 
Dio  Cassius  (Ixiv.),  etc.  Modern  works  are  I'rompofiraphia 
Imperii  Humani,  s:ec.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  pars  iii.,  ed.  P.  de  Rohden 
and  H.  Dessau,  Berlin,  1898,  no.  109,  p.  168  f.  ;  and  the  Histories 
of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Duruy,  Bury,  Schiller,  etc.  ;  A.  von 
Domaszewski,  Gesch.  der  rain.  Kai><er,  Leipzig,  1909,  ii.  86-96  ; 
E.  G.  Hardy,  Studies  in  Roman.  History,  London,  1906,  pp. 
295-334 ;  there  is  also  a  valuable  comparison  of  the  leading 
ancient  authorities  in  the  same  work,  2nd  ser.,  do.,  1909,  pp. 
158-202.  A.  SOUTER. 

OVERSEER.- See  Bishop. 


PAGAN See  Heathen. 

PALACE  (wpatToipiov,  from  Lat.  prostorium). — 
St.  Paul  assured  the  I'hilippians  (1'^)  that  the  fact 
of  his  imprisonment  had  become  known,  and  its 
cause  understood,  'in  all  the  palace'  (AV),  or 
'throughout  the  whole  prsetorian  guard'  (RV). 
The  interpretation  of    the  phrase  ii'  SXy  rtf  irpat- 


Tuiplij}  has  long  been  a  vexed  question,  and  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  term  'prffitorium'  had  an  interesting  history.  In  tha 
early  Roman  republic,  when  the  prstor  (prce-itor,  "leader") 
was  the  general  in  the  field,  the  pr^torium  was  his  part  of  ths 
camp— the  headquarters— with  the  secondary  meaning  of  a 
council  of  war,  because  this  was  held  in  his  tent.  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  camp  was  called  the  porta  prcetoria,  and  the 
general's  bodyguard  the  cohors  prcetoria  or  cohortes  prtetorite. 
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In  later  times  of  peace,  the  priotors  were  the  hijrhest  Ronmn 
maifistrates.  who,  after  administering  justice  for  a  year  in  tlie 
capital,  were  sent  as  proprietors  to  govern  the  provinces ;  and 
the  prajtorium  was  the  official  provincial  residence,  which 
mifrht  chance  lo  be  the  palace  of  a  former  kinp  (as  in  Mt  '27'^, 
Mk  1616,  Jn  isa.  33  109  ;  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  II.  v.  12  [aO]).  Under  the 
Empire  the  cohortes  ■pT<Ktori(e  were  the  Imperial  bodyf^Harti. 
As  constituted  by  Augustus,  they  were  nine  in  number,  each 
with  10(K)  men,  and  one  or  more  of  them  always  attended  tlie 
emperor,  whether  in  Rome  or  elsewhere.  Tiberius  made  an 
important  and  permanent  change  *  by  gathering  into  one  camp 
all  the  prajtorian  cohorts  then  dispersed  over  the  city  ;  that, 
thus  united,  they  uiiglit  receive  his  orders  simultaneously,  and 
by  continually  beholding  their  own  numbers  and  strength,  and 
by  familiar  intercourse,  conceive  a  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  strike  terror  into  others  '  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2).  The  barracks 
formed  a  rectangle  of  39  acres,  and  some  parts  of  the  ramparts, 
embedded  in  the  later  walls  of  Aurelian,  can  still  be  seen  near 
the  Porta  Pia.  The  pnetorians  were  recruited  voluntarily,  in 
Italy  or  in  Italianized  districts.  They  had  better  pay  and 
shorter  service  than  the  regular  army.  On  retiring  each  soldier 
received  a  bounty  amounting  to  about  £200.  In  the  2nd  cent, 
the  prjetorian  cohorts  became  ten  in  number,  and  in  the  time  of 
Septimius  .Severns  they  consisted  practically  of  barbarian  sol- 
diers, who  were  constantly  in  conflict  with  the  people  of  Kome. 
The  Pnetoriau  Guard  was  suppressed  by  Constantine  in  312. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  prsetorium  to  which 
St.  Paul  alluded  is  a  place,  two  interpretations 
have  been  ottered.  (1)  The  AV  had  tlie  authority 
of  the  Greek  commentators  —  e.g.  Chrysostom, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret— for  as- 
suming that  he  had  in  view  the  Imperial  residence 
on  the  Palatine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
term  could  not  properly  bear  such  a  meaning.  Tlie 
Koman  citizens  would  have  keenly  resented  the  use 
of  a  nomenclature  suggestive  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, and  the  early  Ciesars,  too  wise  to  wound  their 
susceptibilities,  were  careful  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  republican  liberty  even  after  the  reality 
was  gone.  If  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  Kome, 
he  was  indeed  technically  in  imperio ;  and  in  the 
post-Augustan  Age  any  spacious  country  villa 
could  be  called  a  prajtorium ;  but  no  classical 
writer  ever  applies  the  word  to  the  palace  in  the 
city.  The  utmost  tliat  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  exegesis  in  question  is  that  St.  Paul,  as  a  pro- 
vincial writing  to  provincials,  may  have  been  guilty 
of  a  '  terminological  inexactitude.'  But  one  of  St. 
Paul's  merits  is  his  singular  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  technical  terms,  and  the  colonia  of  Philippi  to 
which  he  was  writing  was  itself  a  miniature  Kome, 
where  fine  shades  of  Imperial  language  were  sure 
to  be  appreciated  and  mistakes  at  once  detected. 
(2)  The  prsetorium  is  often  taken  to  denote  '  the 
priEtorian  barracks  at  the  Porta  Viminalis  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  in  which  Paul  lay  a  prisoner 
at  Rome'  (Lipsius,  Hand-Com.  zum  NT,  in  loc). 
Bat  this  use  of  the  word  would  be  equally  incorrect ; 
for  while  the  barracks  were  called  castra  prwtoria 
(Pliny,  HN  iii.  9;  Suet.  Tib.  37)  and  castra  prcB- 
torianorum  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  31),  they  were  never 
designated  prcctoriuin. 

On  the  theory  that  the  term  is  not  local  but 
personal,  two  meanings  are  again  possible.  (1) 
The  word  may  collectively  denote  the  Imperial 
Guards.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (Phllippians^'',  1894,  pp. 
99-104)  argues  strongly  for  this  interpretation, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  RV.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  {e.g.  Livy,  xxvi.  15,  xxx.  5 ; 
Tac.  Bist.  i.  20,  iv.  46;  Suet.  Nero,  9;  Pliny, 
HN  XXV.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  iii.  1;  together  with 
a  number  of  inscriptions)  that  the  word  bore  this 
meaning,  which  hurnionizes  with  the  xai  tois  XoiTrois 
TrScrii'  that  follows  in  Ph  1'^,  whereas  'the  others' 
is  extremely  awkward  if  it  is  conjoined  with  the 
name  of  a  locality.  If  St.  Paul,  while  abiding 
'  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  dwelling'  (Ac 
28™),  was  under  prretorian  custody,  he  wotild  be 
able,  owing  to  the  frequent  change  of  guards,  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  his  message  throughout  this 
famous  body  of  soldiers. 

(2)  W.  M.  Ramsay,  following  Mommsen,  holds 
that  the  prEetoriuni   '  is  the   whole    body  of  per- 


sons connected  with  the  sitting  in  judgment, 
the  supreme  Imperial  Court,  .  .  .  representing  the 
Emperor  in  his  capacity  as  the  fountain  of  justice, 
together  with  the  assessors  and  high  ollicers  of  the 
court '  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  1895,  p.  Sfil).  There 
does  not,  Itowever,  appear  to  be  any  first  or  second 
century  evidence  for  this  use  of  the  term.  It  is 
more  probable  that,  on  reaching  Rome,  St.  Paul 
was  handed  over  to  the  prce/ectus  p?'a!toriHcaUe<i 
by  St.  Luke  the  a-TparoTreWpx';').  who  gave  him  for 
two  years  a  largo  measure  of  liberty  (always,  of 
course,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  praetorian),  and 
ultimately  tried  him,  either  in  the  castrn  prcelaria 
at  the  Porta  Viminalis,  or  more  probably  (see  Ph 
4^-)  in  the  guard-room  of  the  Imperial  palace. 
Certainly  from  the  3rd  cent,  onward,  and  appar- 
ently much  earlier,  the  prmfecti  prcetoriii  (usually 
two,  sometimes  three,  rarely  one)  exercised  juris- 
diction for  tlitj  Emperor.  In  a  letter  to  Pliny  (Ep. 
Plin.  65)  Traj.an  decides  regarding  a  i)risoner  who 
had  appealed  from  the  governor's  sentence  :  '  vinc- 
tus  niitti  ad  pnefectos  prjetorii  mei  debet.'  It 
seems  probable  that  St.  Paul  was  banded  over  to 
the  same  tribunal.  Before  writing  Pbilippi.-ins  he 
had  been  tried  once,  and  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  his  judges.  Ever  since 
his  arrival  in  Rome  it  had  been  recognized  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  criminal  and  no  political  agitator. 
He  was  seen  to  be  a  prisoner  for  his  faith  in  Christ 
(Ph  1"),  and  his  bearing  as  well  as  his  words  com- 
mended him,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  his 
message,  to  the  pratfectus  prwtorio  (or  -ii),  to  the 
whole  prcetorium  (Imperial  Lifeguards),  and  to 
'all  the  others'  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  And  some  (especially  ol  ix  riji  Kaiaapoi 
oUlas)  were  not  only  impressed  but  converted. 

LiTEKATrRE.— T.  Zahn,  InUrod.  to  the  NT,  1909,  vol.  i.  pp.  641  f. , 
651  ft. ;  M.  R.  Vincent,  ICC, '  Philippians  and  Philemon,'  1897, 
p.  16  f. ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  in  EGT, '  Philippians,'  U)(i;!,  p.  423  f. 

JAME.S   .STKAIIAN. 

PALM  (^oiw?).— The  only  pa.ssages  in  the  NT 
containing  references  to  the  palm  are  Jn  12'^  and 
Rev  7".  It  flourishes  in  hot  dry  climates  and  is 
known  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Egjpt  and 
Babylonia  at  an  early  date.  In  the  (leserts  of 
Arabia  it  is  essential  to  existence,  hence  the 
Arabic  saying  that  the  palm  has  as  many  uses  as 
there  are  days  in  a  year.  The  palm  referred  to  in 
the  OT  and  NT  is  the  Phoenix  dactylifera,  h.  ; 
in  Palestine  it  still  flourishes  in  the  maritime  plain 
but  seldom  ripens  in  the  hill-country.  Its  cultiva- 
tion in  Palestine  has  been  neglected  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
ancient  times  it  was  much  more  common  than  it  is 
to-day. 

The  trunk  of  the  palm  does  not  increase  in 
thickness  from  year  to  year  like  other  trees  but 
only  rises  higher,  putting  forth  new  leaves  each 
year.  The  lower  circle  of  leaves,  .sometimes  as 
much  as  seven  years  old,  gradually  withers  away, 
and  as  the  stumps  of  the  old  leaves  wear  off  the 
trunk  becomes  more  slender  as  it  increases  in 
height.  The  leaves,  which  are  pinnate  and  are 
often  12  ft.  long,  form  a  kind  of  dome  at  the 
summit  of  the  tall  bare  stem.  The  male  and 
female  blossoms  are  on  different  trees,  and  it  is 
consequently  necessary  to  impregnate  the  female 
blossoms  if  the  seed  is  not  to  be  barren.  This  is 
ettected  either  by  tying  a  bunch  of  male  blossom 
on  to  the  female  trees  or  else  by  shaking  out  the 
pollen  over  the  female  flowers.  The  flowers  grow 
on  a  single  or  bran<;hcd  tuft,  covered  by  a  spathe  or 
sheath,  some  of  which  contain  many  thousands  of 
flowers.  The  core  of  the  trunk  is  soft  and  pithy, 
and  palm  wood  is  therefore  of  little  use  as  timber, 
though  it  is  of  value  for  rafters  and  gate-posts. 

The  fruit  is  a  staple  article  of  food  among  the 
modern  Bedouins.     It  is  gathered  by  a  man  who 
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(•limbs  tile  trunk,  severs  the  clusters  of  dates, 
places  them  in  a  basket,  and  lowers  them  to  the 
Kround.  The  date  is  utilized  in  many  ways.  A 
kind  of  brandy  is  made  from  its  juice,  and  also 
dibn,  a  syrup  resembling  honey,  which  forms  a 
useful  substitute  for  sugar,  baskets,  mats,  and 
all  sorts  of  utensils  are  manufactured  from  its 
leaves ;  the  crown  of  barren  trees  is  boiled  as  a 
vegetable ;  camels  are  fed  on  the  pounded  stones, 
horses  on  the  fruit-stalks;  and  the  fibres  of  the 
leaf-stalk  and  fruit-stalk  are  used  for  ropes. 

branches  of  palms  were  regarded  as  ajipropriate 
emblems  of  triumph  and  jubilation,  and  tliey  were 
carried  at  the  least  of  Tabernacles,  while  they 
were  also  used  in  constructing  the  boutlis  on  the 
house-tops  on  the  occasion  of  this  festival  (Lv 
23'^).  In  Rev  7'  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem (Jn  12")  may  be  in  view. 

Literature.— H.  B.  Tristram,  A'a(«roiHis(oryo/(AeBi6?eio, 
1911,  p.  378  f.  ;  J.  C.  Geikie.  The  Hal//  Land  and  the  Bible,  ed. 
1887,  1.  207 1.,  ed.  1903,  p.  76;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  3  vols.,  ed.  1881-1886,  pnssim,  ed.  1910,  p.  30;  H.  B. 
Swete,  Apncatypm  of  St.  John-,  1907,  p.  100;  P.  S.  P.  Hand- 
cock,  Mempotamian  Archceolofjy,  1912,  p.  12f.  ;  HDB  iii. 
056  f.  ;  SDB,  p.  076  ;  EBi  iii.  3651 1. 

P.  S.  p.  Handcock. 
PALSY. — The  more  common  word  is  '  paralysis.' 
Only  two  instances  are  reported  in  the  Acts — 8' 
(many)  and  9^*  (.'Eneas).  The  condition  referred 
to  is  marked  by  loss  of  muscular  control,  caused 
by  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  or  by  local  disease  or 
disorder  of  nerves  and  muscles.  Whether  the 
paralytics  who  were  healed  by  Philip  in  Samaria 
were  brought  to  him  on  beds,  were  visited  by  him, 
or  were  able  to  come  to  him  with  others  who  were 
sufl'ering  from  bodily  disturbance,  we  are  not  told., 
yEneas  was  for  eight  years  bed-ridden,  and  thus 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  desperate  plight.  In 
the  absence  of  competent  and  explicit  medical 
testimony,  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture  whether 
any  of  these  cases  was  organic  rather  than  func- 
tional, or  how  large  a  part  suggestion  played  in 
their  cure.  The  healings  by  Philip  brought  to  an 
end  the  practice  of  sorcery  by  .Simon  and  led  to 
his  conversion ;  the  healing  of  yEneas  showed 
anew  the  power  which  resided  in  '  the  name  of 
Jesus'  (cf.  3'  4'").  The  recovery  of  all  these 
paralytics  followed  the  customary  order  of  NT 
cases :  no  sooner  was  the  word  spoken  than  the 
cures  took  place.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

PAMPHYLIA  (noM^uXfa).— Paniphylia  was  the 
ancient  name  of  a  flat  and  low-lying  country  in 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  80  miles  long  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  20  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part,  skirted 
by  the  Bay  of  Adalia,  and  enclosed  by  a  rough 
semicircle  of  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  of 
the  Taurus  range.  As  no  pass  corresponding  to 
the  Cilician  Gates  afforded  freedom  of  access  to 
the  interior,  Pamphylia  was  always  isolated.  Its 
chief  maritime  cities — Attalia,  Perga  and  Side— had 
to  deal  only  with  a  limited  tratlic,  and  never  rose 
to  any  great  importance.  Its  climate,  too,  greatly 
interfered  with  its  progress.  The  hot,  moist, 
enervating  plain,  rarely  swept  by  bracing  northern 
winds,  was  unsuitable  for  a  race  of  hardy  colonists, 
and  though  many  Greeks  and  some  Jews  (1  Mac 
15^,  Ac  2'°)  settled  in  its  towns,  the  native 
Anatolian  elements  were  too  strong  for  an  exotic 
Hellenism,  so  that  Pamphylia  as  a  whole  remained 
one  of  the  least  civilized  parts  of  Asia  Jlinor.  It 
was  therefore  late  in  attaining  the  dignity  of 
Roman  provincial  government.  Dio  Cassius 
(Ix.  17)  Indicates  that  Claudius  instituted  the 
province  of  Lycia-Pamphylia  in  A.D.  43,  but 
Mommsen  has  proved  by  means  of  a  recently  dis- 
covered inscription  '  that  Pamphylia  was  a  distinct 
procuratorial  province  for  some  time  later,  then 
was  connected  with  Galatia  for  a  short  time,  and 


at  last  wa.s  united  to  Lycia  by  Vespasian  '  (W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Pauline  and  other  Studies,  I'JUO,  p.  205). 
Paul  and  Barnabas  crossed  Pamphylia  in  both 
the  outward  and  the  homeward  part  of  their 
first  missionary  tour.  Landing  at  the  river- 
harbour  of  Perga,  the}'  merely  '  passed  through 
from '  the  city  (Ac  13'''),  hastening  northward  over 
the  Taurus  to  Antioch  in  Pisiclia.  Combining  St. 
Luke's  narrative  with  Gal  4'^  Ramsay  infers  that, 
while  the  original  intention  of  the  apostles  was  to 
carry  on  a  prolonged  mission  in  Pamphylia,  which 
seemed,  after  Cilicia,  to  have  the  next  claim  to  the 
gospel,  a  sudden  illness — probably  malarial  fever — 
prostrated  St.  Paul  and  compelled  them  to  change 
their  plan  and  seek  the  cooler  and  more  invigor- 
ating uplands  of  central  Asia  Minor  (St.  Pazd 
the  Traveller,  p.  93,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  1893,  p.  (jiff.).  A.  C.  McGittert  agrees 
that  malarial  fever  was  probably  the  '  infirmity  of 
the  flesh '  which  led  St.  Paul  to  preach  to  the 
Galatians,  but  regards  it  as  more  likely  that  the 
illness,  though  contracted  in  the  Pamphylian  plain, 
did  not  show  itself  until  St.  Paul  was  labouring  in 
Antioch  (Apostolic  Age,  1897,  p.  177).  About  two 
years  later  the  return  journey  was  made  by  Perga 
and  Attalia  (Ac  14^),  and  on  this  occasion  the 
gospel  was  preached  in  the  former  city,  but  ap- 
parently little  impression  was  made.  Christianity, 
which  always  had  the  best  chance  of  success  where 
Hellenism  and  Judaism  had  already  prepared  the 
soil,  was  late  in  taking  root  in  backward  and  un- 
civilized Pamphylia.  The  provinces  named  in  1  P 
P  as  having  Christian  converts  Within  their 
borders  sum  up  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  north  of 
the  Taurus,  but  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Had  these  lands  con- 
tained any  considerable  body  of  '  the  elect,'  the 
fact  that  they  were  regarded  as  '  without  (i.e.  to 
the  south  of)  the  Taurus '  would  not  have  prevented 
them  from  being  enumerated  with  the  other 
provinces. 

Literature. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
London,  1895,  p.  89  f. ;  K.  Lanckoronski,  Stddte  Pamphyliens 
und  Pisidiens,  vol.  i.  ;  '  Pampbylien,'  Vienna,  1890. 

James  Strahan. 
PAPER.— See  Writing. 

PAPHOS  (Ilti^os,  the  modern  Baffo).— Paphos 
was  a  seaport  near  the  western  extremity  of 
Cyprus,  the  last  place  visited  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  missionary  progress  through  the 
island  (SieX^dires  b\-qv  ti]v  vTjaov,  Ac  13^).  There 
they  were  near  one  of  the  most  famous  shrines  of 
paganism,  the  home  of  Aphrodite,  the  foam-born 
'  Paphian  Queen,'  Old  Paphos  being  the  centre  of 
her  worship  for  the  whole  earth.  The  city  in 
which  the  apostles  stayed,  however,  was  New 
Paphos,  the  seat  of  the  proconsul  (di'^i57raTos),  the 
administrative  centre  of  the  island  since  its  annexa- 
tion by  the  Romans  in  58  B.C.  Originally  no  more 
than  the  port  of  Old  Paphos,  it  possessed  a  good 
harbour,  from  which  the  apostles  sailed  for  Pam- 
phylia (Ac  13").  Like  the  more  ancient  and  famous 
city,  it  was  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Aphrodite,  to 
whom  it  had  erected  '  fine  buildings'  (Strabo,  XI v. 
vi.  3).  It  was  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Old  Paphos 
(IlaXaia  Xld^os  or  ITaXaiTra^os,  the  modern  Kuklia), 
which  stood  on  an  eminence  over  a  mile  from 
the  sea — the  'celsa  Paphos'  of  Vergil  (^n.  x.  51). 
'  Along  the  road '  between  the  two  cities,  says 
Strabo  (loc.  cit.),  '  the  annual  processions  are  con- 
ducted, when  a  great  concourse  both  of  men  and 
women  resort  thither,'  not  only  from  New  Paphos, 
but '  from  other  cities.'  In  describing  a  pilgrimage 
which  Titus  made  to  this  shrine  on  his  way  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Tacitus  expresses  surprise  at 
'  the  form  under  which  the  image  is  adored,  a  form 
found  in  no  other  place'  (Hist.  ii.  2).     What  Titus 
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saw  was  not  the  graceful,  smiling  Aphrodite  of 
Greece,  but  the  rude  cultus-image  of  Phtenicia. 

C>T>rus  w.is  the  meetin|j-iilace  of  two  ancient  faiths  and 
civilizations — lieilenio  aiul  Syrian — eacli  of  wliich  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  other.  Herodoius  was  not  ill-informed  when  he 
heard  'on  inquiry'  that  the  temple  at  Paphos  was  built  in 
imitation  of  a  Syrian  temple  in  Ascalon  (i.  105).  Kxcavationa 
have  proved  tliat  the  Paphian  shrine  had  the  character  of  a 
Phoenician  temple,  with  large  open  courtJJ  and  several  small 
chambers,  and  the  same  type  of  building  is  represented  on 
many  coins.  Fragments  of  marble  cones  and  of  an  altar  have 
also  been  found,  and  the  idea  that  the  conical  stone  was 
anointed  in  the  Semitic  fashion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
which  mentions  a  festival  of  the  temple  called  cAaioxpi<mo^. 

Had  St.  Paul  remained  longer  at  Paphos,  he 
would  inevitably  have  come  into  conliict  with  this 
worship — whicli  Atlianasius  branded  as  the  doilica- 
tion  of  lust  {rrji'  4Tri,6v^lav  BeoTrotiicTavTes  Trpo(7Kvvouaiy 
[Contra  Gentcs,  9]) — as  he  did  later  with  that  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus.  How  long  the  Paphian  cult 
maintained  itself  against  Christianity  can  only  be 
conjectured.  St.  Paul's  dispute  with  lElymas  [q.v.) 
was  purely  personal. 

LiTER.^TURE.— D.  G.  Hogarth,  Devia  Cypria,  1889;  D.  G. 
Hograrth  and  M.  R.  James,  in  JUS  ix.  [ISSS]  168  f.;  art. 
'  Aphrodite '  in  Roscher's  Lexicoji.       JAMES  StrAHAN. 

PARACLETE.— 1.  The  term.— One  result  of  the 
authoritative  place  held  by  the  Law  among  the 
Jews  was  that  figures  of  speech  borrowed  from  the 
sphere  of  judicial  procedure  came  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  religious  life.  This  cycle  of  figura- 
tive speech  included  the  term  'paraclete.'  In 
Greek  usage  a  paraclete  was  one  who  accompanied 
an  accused  person  to  the  judge's  tribunal,  and  sup- 
ported him  by  testifying  and  interceding  on  his 
behalf.  The  frequent  use  of  the  term  '  paraclete ' 
in  the  religiotis  phraseology  of  the  Jews  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  term,  as  a  Greek  loan- 
word, at  length  found  a  place  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  of  the  Synagogue,  it  was  employed  not 
in  a  literal  but  in  a  figurative  sense,  as,  e.g.,  for 
the  sacrifice  by  which  the  Divine  forgiveness  was 
secured  for  Israel. 

2.  Jesus  Himself  as  the  Paraclete  (of  Christians 
who  fall  into  sin). — The  idea  that  man  requires 
a  paraclete  was  associated  first  of  all  with  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  decree  by  which  the  status 
and  destiny  of  human  beings  are  fixed,  .and  it  is  in 
this  reference  that  St.  John,  in  his  First  Epistle  (2'), 
applies  the  term  to  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  vocation 
to  a  divine  life  puts  an  end  to  walking  in  darkness, 
believers  separate  themselves  from  sin  by  sincere 
and  penitent  confession.  Still,  this  does  not  do 
away  with  the  possibility  of  their  choosing  falsely 
and  again  doing  evil ;  hence  there  arises  tlie  need 
of  a  fresh  judicial  act  on  God's  part  to  decide  what 
portion  such  a  sinner  retains  in  Him.  Even  when 
the  Christian  sins,  however,  Christ  maintains 
fellowship  with  him,  and  brings  him  within  the 
scope  of  the  Divine  grace.  In  that  passage,  accord- 
ingly, Christ  is  called  a  Paraclete  because  He  ob- 
tains Divine  pardon  for  those  who  have  trespassed. 
His  ability  to  shield  the  sinning  one  is  based  upon 
the  fact  of  His  own  righteousness,  for  only  the 
righteous,  whose  mind  is  at  one  with  the  will  of 
God,  can  ask  God  to  forgive  others.  This  power, 
moreover,  rests  also  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  has 
by  His  Cross  purchased  the  world's  forgiveness 
from  God. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Paraclete  (of  the 
apostles  in  their  work). — In  the  last  discourse  of 
Jesus,  as  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  name 
'  Paraclete '  is  given  to  the  power  that  secures  for 
the  disciples  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn 
1416.50  is'.'S  jg7)_  Abstractly,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Spirit  Himself  is  here  called  the  Paraclete 
because  He  too  keeps  the  disciples  within  the 
Divine  grace  through  which  they  are  forgiven  ; 
here,  in  point  of  fact,  the  term  applies  to  Jesus 


no  less  than  to  the  Sjiirit,  for  the  latter  is  called 
'another  Paraclete';  and  thus  the  intercessory 
function  of  the  Spirit  on  behalf  of  the  disciples  is 
conjoined  with  that  exercised  by  Jesus  until  His 
departure.  The  leading  thought  underlying  the 
passages  in  question,  however,  is  in  conliict  with 
this  interpretation,  as  Jesus  is  there  speakin"  of 
how  His  disciples  shall  be  enabled  to  complete 
their  task  and,  as  His  messengers,  to  gather.  His 
community  together.  His  words  serve  here  to 
define  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  office,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  Church.  The  relation  of  the 
disciples  to  God  is  regulated  and  assured  by  their 
union  with  Jesus,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
possibility  that  they  may  rupture  that  relation  by 
Iresh  transgression.  The  parting  utterances  of 
Jesus  speak  of  His  fellowship  with  His  disciples  as 
indestructible ;  as  perfected,  not  impeded  by  His 
death.  He  remains  in  them,  and  they  remain  in 
Him,  and  they  are  thus  encompassed  by  the  Divine 
love.  This  relationship,  however,  lays  upon  them 
their  special  task — that  of  living  and  witnessing 
for  Him,  of  pleading  His  claims,  and  of  calling 
upon  men  to  have  faith  in  Him.  As  branches  in 
the  true  Vine  they  have  now  the  power,  as  they 
have  also  the  duty,  of  bringing  forth  fruit.  This 
brings  them,  however,  to  take  part  in  a  dire 
struggle,  and  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus  affirms  in 
words  of  deep  impressiveness  that  He  has  made 
every  provision  for  their  warfare  with  the  world 
and  their  victory  over  it.  Even  now,  indeed,  their 
standing  is  being  contested — not,  certainly,  their 
standing  before  God,  sinners  though  they  are,  for 
that  matter  is  settled  by  their  fellowship  with 
Jesus,  but  the  sanction  of  that  profession  of  faith 
in  Him  by  virtue  of  which  they  glorify  Him  as  the 
Christ. 

Now  the  question  whether,  and  how,  the  apostles 
are  able  to  fulfil  their  mission,  and  how  they  may 
convince  the  world  that  their  message  is  true,  is 
solved  for  them  by  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  with 
them.  The  Spirit  is  their  Paraclete  because  He 
is  the  evidence  of  their  standing,  the  efficacy  of 
their  words,  the  source  of  their  authority,  and  the 
guarantee  of  their  success.  The  reason  why  they 
now  require  another  Advocate — a  new  Paraclete, 
distinct  from  Jesus  Himself — is  that  while  hitherto 
Jesus,  by  His  word  and  His  works,  vindicated  the 
rights  of  their  faith,  and  by  His  presence  protected 
tliem  against  all  assailants,  He  can  no  longer, 
now  that  He  has  passed  into  the  unseen,  be  their 
Advocate  in  His  own  Person.  They  require  an 
evidential  force  which  will  still  be  recognizable,  a 
power  tliat  will  constantly  be  with  them,  and 
become  manifest  to  all  to  whom  they  proclaim  the 
word.  The  historical  ground  of  their  authority — 
the  fact,  namely,  that  they  had  companied  with 
Jesus — is  not  thereby  invalidated  (15-''),  but  it  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient.  Their  utterances  regard- 
ing Jesus  are  free  from  every  limitation.  Thus 
they  describe  Him  as  the  Eternal  Sou,  through 
whom  the  whole  work  of  God  is  eft'ected ;  as  the 
ever-present  One,  who  is  in  perfect  unity  with  His 
people ;  as  the  One  who  now  worketh,  bestowing 
light  and  life  upon  the  world.  To  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  apostolate  and  the  Church, 
therefore,  there  must  necessarily  be  added  the 
pneumatic  foundation ;  and  the  deep  significance 
that  attaches  to  the  term  '  Paraclete '  lies  in  the 
distinct  expression  which  it  gives  to  the  fact  that 
the  historical  sanction  of  the  apostles  and  the 
community  finds  its  requisite  supplement  and  con- 
firmation in  their  inward  experience  and  the 
spiritual  possessions  they  now  enjoy. 

4.  The  Deity  of  the  Spirit.- One  result  of  this 
proce.ss  of  thought  was  the  fresh  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  idea  that  the  Sjiirit  shares  fully  in  tlie 
nature  of  God.     It  is  true  that  even  in  the  earliest 
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stapes  of  Christianity,  as  elsewhere,  the  Spirit  was 
spoken  of  as  ])ossessing  the  quality  of  Deity  ;  in 
kno\vle(lj;e,  in  will,  in  work.  He  lias  part  in  the 
creative  glory  of  the  Divine  power,  liut  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  now  came  to  be  conceivt'd  as  the 
Paraclete  of  the  disciples  provided  a  peculiarly 
cogent  reason  why  He  should  be  thought  of,  not  as 
a  mere  propertj'  of  man's  inner  life,  or  as  a  force 
that  enters  into  man,  but  as  fully  possessed  of  the 
Divine  power  which,  coming  from  above,  encom- 
passes man,  and  so  animates  all  things  from 
within.  For  the  prerogative  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples was  made  manifest  only  when  it  was  proved 
to  be  Divine.  The  disciples  cannot  demonstrate 
the  Divine  status  of  Jesus  by  appealing  to  what 
thej^  are  in  themselves.  Such  demonstration  could 
be  given  only  if  it  were  made  manifest  that  the  cause 
of  Jesus  was  the  cause  of  God.  The  Spirit  is  the 
Advocate  of  Christians  simply  because  in  His  work 
it  becomes  clear  to  all  that  He  comes  from  above 
and  is  no  merely  human  possession.  Nevertheless 
He  could  not  be  the  Advocate  of  the  disciples  un- 
less His  presence  and  action  were  unmistakably 
related  to  Jesus ;  and  this  relation  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  possessed  by  the 
disciples  only,  and  not  by  the  world  (14"  16'),  and 
that  He  speaks  as  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  creates 
faith  in  His  mission  (15*'  IB").  He  causes  the 
word  of  Jesus  to  become  eS'ective  in  the  disciples, 
so  that  it  becomes  the  basis  of  the  teaching  wliich 
reveals  to  them  the  will  of  God  in  their  present 
situation  (14-*).  Hence  the  granting  of  the  Spirit 
causes  no  separation  between  the  disciples  and 
Jesus,  nor  does  it  cut  the  Church  apart  from  its 
historical  roots ;  on  the  contrary,  that  which  had 
been  perfectly  wrought  by  Jesus  is  brought  to  its 
full  realization  by  being  renewed  in  the  inner  life 
of  the  disciples,  in  their  knowledge  and  in  their 
work.  In  this  connexion,  too,  we  note  the  emer- 
gence of  triiiitarian  formulae,  as,  e.g.,  'the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name' 
(14-*^).  Since  Christ  and  the  Spirit  both  carry  out 
the  one  purpose  of  God,  and  combine  their  opera- 
tions in  a  perfect  unity,  the  work  accomplished  by 
Jesus  remains  permanently  effective,  and  is  in 
reality  completed,  not  superseded,  by  the  work  of 
His  disciples. 

S.  The  truth  as  the  medium  of  the  Spirit's  mani- 
festation.— A  thesis  that  at  this  point  acquired 
immense  importance  was  that  which  defines  the 
conditions  and  phenomena  in  which  the  Spirit 
manifests  Himself,  and  the  means  by  which  His 
self-revelation  is  secured.  The  thesis  is  simply 
that  He  becomes  manifest  by  the  truth — by  the 
truth  alone,  though  with  triumphant  power.  It 
is  the  truth  alone  which  can  demonstrate  the 
Divine  right  of  Jesus,  of  His  disciples,  and  of  His 
Church.  Special  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  in 
themselves  insufficient  to  supply  this  confirmation, 
although  reference  is  made  likewise  to  the  Spirit 
as  the  source  of  prophecy  (16"^).  The  latter  state- 
ment involves  the  endowing  of  the  apostles  with 
the  teaching  office,  so  that  in  the  amplitude  of 
their  knowledge  and  the  clearness  of  their  intuition 
they  find  the  weapons  with  which  they  overcome 
the  world  ;  for  in  the  Johannine  writings  the  truth 
is  set  in  opposition  to  both  falsehood  and  error, 
and  with  constant  thanksgiving  John  declares 
that  Jesus  has  redeemed  His  disciples  from  lies 
and  made  them  truthful,  and  that  He  has  freed 
them  from  the  dominion  of  error  and  brought  them 
to  the  certainty  that  comprehends  God.  Similarly, 
they  have  received  moral  succour,  for  in  John 
falsehood  and  hatred,  darkness  and  sin,  are  closely 
allied,  and  the  one  dies  away  with  the  other. 
That  nevertheless  John  speaks  of  the  truth  alone 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples is  intimately  connected  with  the  fact  that 


the  Evangelist's  whole  characterization  of  Jesus 
is  directed  to  the  one  end  of  establishing  faith. 
Only  in  the  truth  can  a  genuine  faith  have  its 
birth. 

6.  The  source  of  this  thesis. — In  view  of  the 
momentous  results  that  flowed  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Paraclete — a  doctrine  that  supiilied  the 
norms  and  motives  of  the  whole  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  Church — the  question  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  thesis  becomes  peculiarly  im- 
portant. 

(a)  Its  connexion  with  Jesus. — The  powerful 
links  which  connect  the  statements  regarding  the 
Spirit  with  Jesus  Himself  are  clearly  recognizable. 
Jesus  had  earnestly  considered  the  gravity  of  the 
struggle  in  which  the  disciples  would  have  to 
engage  after  His  death  (Mt  10'"'^),  and  had  given 
them  the  assurance  that  in  that  struggle  the  Spirit 
would  guide  them.  In  Mt  10'-°,  etc.,  the  peculiar 
situation  arising  out  of  persecution  unto  death  is 
met  by  a  reference,  not  indeed  to  the  name,  but 
doubtless  to  the  thought,  of  the  Paraclete.  Simi- 
larly, that  confidence  in  the  truth  which  makes 
absolute  devotion  to  it  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  community  has  its  source  in  Jesus  ; 
it  is  an  outcome  of  the  warfare  which  Jesus  wageil 
against  all  untruthfulness ;  and  the  like  holds 
good  also  of  that  purely  religious  conception  of 
the  apostolic  vocation  which  proscribes  all  self- 
interested  ends  and  lays  upon  the  apostles  the 
obligation  of  making  the  power  of  God  manifest 
to  the  world. 

[b)  Its  relation  to  the  Johannine  theology. — At 
the  same  time  the  statements  regarding  the  Para- 
clete are  connected  at  all  points  with  the  peculiar 
content  of  the  Johannine  theology :  with  its  ab- 
solute rejection  of  the  world,  as  being  the  realm 
of  darkness,  its  bringing  the  gospel  under  the 
single  aim  of  evoking  faith  in  Jesus,  its  subordina- 
tion of  all  external  results  to  the  spiritual  process 
of  generating  the  knowledge  of  God,  its  synthesis 
of  historical  recollection  with  the  mystic  vision 
that  looks  within  and  there  becomes  assured  of 
communion  with  God.  What  had  come  down  from 
Jesus  Himself,  and  what  had  emerged  in  the  his- 
torical development  in  which  the  writer  had  shared, 
are  inextricably  combined  in  these  statements ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  dissociate  them  any 
more  than  John  himself  would  do. 
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Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  London,  1909,  TJie  Holy 
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A.  Schlatter. 
PARADISE.— 1.  Etymology.— The  word  is  most 
probably  of  Persian  origin,  and  passed  into  Greek 
through  Xenophon,  and  into  Hebrew  during  the 
period  of  Persian  influence.  The  LXX  translators 
adopted  the  word  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
name  for  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Hence  the  term 
'  Paradise  '  is  associated  with  the  various  lines  of 
development  connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
primal  Golden  Age  and  the  Garden  of  Delights. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  etymology  see  the 
art.  'Paradise'  in  RDB,  and  EBi,  also  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  s.v.  Dins. 
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2.  History  of  the  conception.— A  full  discussion 
of  the  growth  of  the  conception  does  not  fall  witliin 
the  scope  of  this  article.  For  this  tlie  reader  is 
referred  to  the  artt.  mentioned  above,  and  to  the 
list  of  literature  there  appended.  It  is  necessary 
liere  to  notice  the  main  lines  of  development,  in 
order  to  understand  the  place  which  the  conception 
of  Paradise  has  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

(a)  Primitive  com-epfions.  —  Paradise,  or  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  belongs  to  one  important  group 
of  motifs  which  comparative  religion  shows  to  be 
present  in  nearly  all  primitive  religions,  tlie  group 
of  ideas  associated  with  a  Golden  Age,  a  time  of 
supernatural  fertility  and  prosperity,  lost  in  the 
])ast  and  to  be  restored  in  the  future.  This  with 
other  groups  of  fundamental  motifs  existed  in 
])rimitive  Hebrew  religion,  possibly  in  a  form 
derived  from  Babylonian  religion,  but  was  taken 
up  and  used  by  the  prophets  as  the  form  into 
wliich  their  visions  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God 
were  cast. 

(b)  Later  spiritualization. — In  the  development 
of  later  Judaism,  the  conceptions  of  Paradise  and 
the  Tree  of  Life  became  spiritualized,  and  they 
were  used  as  symbols  of  spiritual  felicity  and  moral 
excellence,  especially  in  Alexandrian  Judaism. 

(c)  Mystic  realism. — In  Palestinian  Judaism, 
Rabbinical  theology  developed  these  symbols  along 
the  line  of  a  naive  realism.  The  term  '  paradise,' 
apart  from  a  few  passages  in  which  it  means 
'  garden  '  or  '  park,'  as  in  late  Hebrew,  always  has 
the  technical  sense  of  mystic  theology  or  specula- 
tion, including  trance  and  other  ecstatic  experi- 
ences. On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  phrase 
'  Garden  of  Eden '  is  kept  to  describe  the  earthly 
or  the  heavenly  place  of  bliss  commonly  denoted 
by  the  name  '  Paradise.'  The  Rabbis  developed 
a  transcendental  doctrine  of  Paradise,  holding  that 
it  was  one  of  the  seven  things  (sometimes  six), 
created  before  the  world  (Ber.  Rabba,  20).  There 
was  also  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  Paradise  were  to  be  identified  or 
not. 

(d)  Special  apocalyptic  development.  —  In  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  Paradise,  by  a  com- 
bination of  elements  from  (a)  and  (c),  came  to  be 
conceived  of  as  one  of  the  abodes  of  the  righteous 
after  death.  It  was  in  the  third  heaven  (see  art. 
Hkaven),  where  God's  throne  was  situated.  The 
references  are  not  always  consistent,  as  there  was 
no  clear-cut  consistent  scheme  of  the  future  life  in 
Jewish  eschatology.  The  principal  references  for 
our  period  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  more 
correctly  known  as  the  Books  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch  ;  there  is  also  one  reference 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarclis  ('  Levi,' 
xviii.  10). 

The  most  important  passages  in  the  Books  of 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  parallel  Apocalypse  of 
Moses  are :  Ad.  et  Ev.  xxv.  3  :  '  the  Paradise  of 
righteousness,'  where  God  is  seen  sitting  encom- 
passed by  angels;  xxviii.  4:  'the  paradise  of 
"vision  "  and  of  God's  command  ' ;  xlii.  5  :  '  Christ, 
descending  on  earth  shall  lead  thy  father  Adam  to 
Paradise  to  the  tree  of  mercy '  (this  passage  is  an 
interpolation  from  the  Christian  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemiis) ;  Apoc.  Mos.  xxxvii.  5:  'Lift  him 
up  into  Paradise  unto  the  third  Heaven,  and  leave 
him  there  until  that  fearful  day  of  my  reckoning,' 
etc.  ;  here  Paradise  in  the  third  heaven  is  con- 
trasted with  Paradise  on  earth  where  Adam's  body 
is  lying  (xxxviii.  5  ;  so  also  xl.  2).  While  there  is 
apparently  some  confusion  of  thought,  the  central 
idea  is  that,  in  the  Resurrection,  Adam  will  be 
restored  to  Paradise,  and  tiiivt  meanwhile  his  spirit 
(aj)parently)  is  in  the  heavenly  Paradise,  in  the 
tlnrd  heaven.  Hence  the  conception  of  Paradi.se 
as  an  intermediate  abode  appears  here. 


There  are  several  important  passages  in  4  Ezra, 
especially  iii.  6,  Paradi.se  created  before  the  world  ; 
iv.  8,  Paradise  in  heaven  ;  vii.  36,  the  Paradise  of 
delight  manifested  in  the  last  day  over  against 
Gehenna  (so  also  vii.  123).  In  viii.  52,  '  for  you  is 
opened  Paradise,  planted  the  Tree  of  life,  the 
future  Age  prepared,'  the  conception  of  Paradise 
is  parallel  with  that  of  Rev  2'  22^.  The  reader 
may  be  referred  to  G.  H.  Box,  'The  Ezra  Apoca- 
lypse, London,  1912,  p.  195  f. 

There  are  several  imi>ortant  passages  in  S  Enoch  : 
viii.  and  ix.,  wliere  Paradise  is  described  as  in  the 
third  heaven,  the  place  where  God  rests,  with  all 
kinds  of  sensuous  delights,  and  reserved  for  the 
eternal  .abode  of  the  righteous  ;  Ixv.  8,  10,  at  the 
completion  of  the  Age,  the  righteous  are  collected 
and  Paradise  becomes  their  eternal  dwelling-place  ; 
cf.  also  xlii.  3  and  S  Bar.  li.  11,  lix.  8. 

(e)  Ar.^Thus  we  find  the  background  of  the 
conceptions  which  appear  in  the  three  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  the  NT — 

(1)  In  Lk  23",  as  in  the  Books  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Paradise  is  conceived  of  as  a  place  of  intermediate 
abode,  though  whether  in  heaven  or  in  Sheol  is 
not  clear. 

(2)  In  2  Co  12*  we  have  a  combination  of  the 
Rabbinical  conception  of  Paradise  as  denoting 
mystic  contemplation  and  the  trance-state,  with 
the  conception  of  Paradise  as  in  the  third  heaven 
and  the  abode  of  God. 

(3)  In  Rev  2'  as  in  4  Ezra  Paradise  is  presented 
as  a  reward  in  the  future  age  for  the  righteous. 

The  probable  reason  for  the  scanty  reference  to 
Paradise  in  the  NT  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
art.  Heaven.  The  movement  of  thought  was 
clearly  away  from  the  sensuous  and  material  side 
of  Jewish  eschatological  expectation,  even  though 
in  the  later  development  of  thought  in  the  Church 
there  was  a  return  to  this  element,  and  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  the  vitality  and  freshness  character- 
istic of  Pauline  and  Johannine  eschatology.  This 
return,  however,  lies  beyond  our  period,  and  begins 
to  be  seen  in  the  references  of  Irena^us  and 
Tertullian. 

LrrBKATURE.— See  under  art.  Hbavkh.       S.  H.  HOOKE. 

PARCHMENT.— See  Writing. 

PARDON.— See  Forgiveness. 

PARENTS.— See  Family. 

PARMENAS. — Parmenas  bore  a  Greek  name, 
a  shortened  form  of  Parmenides.  He  is  one  of 
the  '  Hellenist'  Seven  ordained  to  minister  to  the 
Hellenist  widows  (Ac  6»).  W.  A.  Spooner. 

PAROUSIA.  —  1.  General  considerations.  —  In 

earlier  literature  on  this  subject  the  relation  be- 
tween the  conceptions  of  the  Parousia  in  Jewish 
apocalyptic  and  those  in  the  NT  is  treated  as  an 
open  question.  Further  study  and  research  have 
made  this  attitude  impossible.  It  is  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  eschatological  and  apocalyptic 
backgrovmd  of  primitive  Christianity  is  due  to  its 
Jewish  source.  The  question  for  modem  scholar- 
ship has  assumed  a  different  form.  It  is  necessary 
to  attempt  a  S3'steniatic  reconstruction,  if  this  be 
possible,  of  the  eschatological  scheme  underlying 
primitive  Christianity  in  general,  and  each  of  the 
apostolic  writers  in  particular.  It  is  also  necessaiy 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  direction  in  which  those 
elements  peculiar  to  Christianity  have  modilied 
the  original  lines  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic. 
Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  place  of  the  eschatology,  and  especial  I  y  of 
its  central  conception,  the  Parousia  of  Christ,  in 
the  essential  nature  of  Christianity.     In  his  Paul 
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and  his  Interpreters  (^^.  240 f.)  Scliweitzer  has  the 
followint;  pertinent  remarks  : 

'  Not  until  Pauline  escliatolo(ry  gives  an  anewer  to  all  the 
*'  idle  "  questions  of  this  kind  which  can  be  asked  \vill  it  be  really 
understood  and  explained.  And  it  must  be  somehow  possible, 
by  the  discovery  of  its  inner  logic,  to  reconstruct  it  from  the 
scattered  statements  in  the  documents.  We  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  for  Paul  there  existed  in  his  expectation  manifest 
obscurities,  much  less  that  be  had  overlooked  contradictions 
in  it.' 

The  attitude  here  indicated  toward.s  Pauline 
escliatology  is  necessary  towards  the  wliole  of 
primitive  apostolic  esuhatology.  At  the  same  time, 
It  must  be  recognized  tliat  the  various  apocalypses 
of  the  1st  cent,  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  do  not  by  any  means  present  a  coherent 
sclierae  of  eschatology,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
same  vagueness  and  inconsistency  in  detail  will  be 
found  to  characterize  the  early  Christian  apocalyp- 
tic, including  the  Pauline. 

For  supplementary  discussion  of  various  points 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Parousia  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary 
on  Immortality,  Kesuerection,  Heaven,  etc. 
For  fuller  discussion  of  the  stage  of  eschatological 
belief  represented  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  see  the 
relevant  articles  in  the  DCG. 

2.  The  Parousia  in  the  literature  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age.  —  i.  The  Acts.  —  In  Acts  we  come 
closest  jierhaps  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
eschatological  beliefs  in  the  early  Church,  and  find 
the  most  direct  expression  of  them  in  the  early 
apostolic  preaching.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
as  to  the  literary  tradition  at  work  in  the  speeches 
of  Acts,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  words  of 
the  various  speakers  have  been  reported,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  kind  of  preaching  that  marked  the  early 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Church.  These  speeches 
are  almost  wholly  eschatological. 

In  the  first  two  addresses  attributed  to  St.  Peter, 
the  Parousia  is  regarded  as  imminent,  and  baptism 
is  the  only  way  of  escape  for  those  who  desire  to 
flee  from  the  coming  woes  and  participate  in  the 
'  times  of  refreshing.'  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Church  is  represented  as  the  filling  up  of  the 
number  of  those  destined  to  be  saved  (2'").  Salva- 
tion is  not  merely  from  sin  and  its  consequences, 
though  that  is  never  out  of  sight,  but  from  coming 
wrath  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  blessings. 
In  Acts  salvation  has  always  an  eschatological 
colouring. 

In  the  Pauline  speeches  it  appears  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  speech  at  Athens  the  final  appeal  is  em- 
phasized by  the  announcement  of  an  appointed  day 
in  which  God  will  judge  the  world  by  Christ,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  assigned  as  tlie  pledge 
of  the  truth  of  this  announcement.  In  the  Miletus 
address  the  apostasy  before  the  end  is  referred  to. 
In  the  address  before  Agrippa  the  hope  of  the 
Kesurrection  is  represented  as  the  hope  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Moreover,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  immediate  expectation  of  the  Parousia  upon 
the  life  of  the  Church  is  clearly  seen  in  its  abandon- 
ment of  property  and  in  its  communistic  organiza- 
tion. It  was  the  particular  form  of  their  Messianic 
expectation  that  marked  out  the  Christians  among 
their  own  countrymen  as  a  sect  (ai/  wis,  24'*). 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  trace  of  the  special 
line  of  development  which  we  shall  follow  out  in 
St.  Paul's  correspondence.  In  St.  Luke's  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Paul's  eschatology  we  see  only  the 
orthodox  Pharisee,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of 
just  and  unjust.  The  nature  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
and  its  object,  make  it  unfair  to  expect  more  than 
a  reflexion  of  the  external  current  of  feeling  and 
action  in  the  early  years  of  the  Church.  This  the 
book  gives  us  with  fidelity,  and  we  cannot  expect 
an  insight  into  the  deeper  streams  of  thought  that 


manifest  themselves  in  St.  Paul's  correspondence, 
and  in  the  later  developments  of  the  Johannine 
literature. 

ii.  St.  Paul. — The  general  tendency  of  modem 
scholarship  is  to  find  adeveloi)ment  in  the  eschato- 
logy of  St.  Paul  from  the  '  cruder '  eschatology  of 
the  earlier  Epistles,  e.g.  1  and  2  Thessalonians, 
through  the  central  group  of  Epistles,  Koinansand 
Corinthians,  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  such 
as  Philippians,*  and  possibly  Ephesians,  which,  if 
not  by  St.  Paul,  is  generally  recognized  as  Pnuline. 

R.  H.  Charles  finds  a  stage  of  development  be- 
tween 1  and  2  Corinthians,  but  for  convenience 
we  may  take  the  three  main  groujis  and  examine 
their  view  of  the  Parousia  separately. 

(a)  1  and  2  The.isalonians.  —  In  both  these 
Epistles  the  Parousia  occupies  a  foremost  place. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  tlie  Pauline 
authorship  of  2  Thess.  For  the  best  and  most 
recent  statement  of  the  whole  position  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Kirsopp  Lake's  2  he  Earlier  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  It  is  also  a  tenable  position  that 
2  Thess.  is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  But  the  two 
are  in  any  case  so  close  together  in  time  that  they 
may  be  taken  together  as  they  stand  to  represent 
St.  Paul's  views  on  the  Parousia  about  A.D.  51 
(see  art.  Thessalonians,  Epistles  to  the). 

The  passages  in  1  and  2  Thess.  are  important  as 
much  for  whatthey  imply  as  for  what  they  explicitly 
state.  They  show  how  largely  the  eschatological 
element  bulked  in  the  primitive  apostolic  preaching. 
The  most  important  passage  in  1  Tliess.  is  4''-5". 
The  following  are  the  principal  points  arising  from 
it. 

It  implies  that  St.  Paul  had  taught  his  converts 
the  near  approach  of  the  Parousia  of  Christ  and 
the  consequent  blessing,  apparently  on  earth,  of 
the  living  believers.  But  it  also  implies  that  he 
had  not  told  them  what  place  the  believers  who 
died  in  the  interval  of  expectation  would  have. 
The  implication  is  that  the  Thessalonians  supposed 
the  dead  would  lose  their  part  in  tlie  Messianic 
Kingdom,  and  were  sorrowing  accordingly. 

It  also  seems  that  St.  Paul  does  not  supply  his 
solution  to  the  question  ready-made  from  Jewish 
apocalyptic  material,  but  bases  it  on  two  grounds  : 
(1)  his  own  deduction  from  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  (v."),  and  (2)  a  word  of  the  Lord 
(v.").  Of  course,  this  may  be  disputed,  but  to  the 
present  writer  the  passage  is  important  evidence 
for  the  working  of  St.  Paul's  mind  on  the  questions 
of  the  eschatological  scheme,  and  for  the  method 
which  he  applied  to  their  solution. 

Hence  St.  Paul  infers  from  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  probably  by  way  of  his  own 
fundamental  view  of  the  vital  union  between 
Christ  and  the  believer,  that  as  death  is  not  a  bar 
to  Christ's  entering  on  His  Messianic  Kingdom, 
neither  will  it  prevent  believers  who  die  from 
sharing  that  Kingdom.  The  Resurrection  is  the 
key  to  both  difficulties.  God  raised  Christ  and 
will  raise  believers  in  Christ  for  the  Kingdom. 
That  is  the  fundamental  position  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  based.  Then  the  details  are 
apparently  supplied  from  the  primitive  oral  tradi- 
tion of  our  Lord's  teacliing  as  known  to  St.  Paul, 
although  not  preserved  in  the  Synoptists  {iv  \6yii) 
Kvplov).  (For  the  interpretation  of  4f  Xiyif)  Kvplov  as 
referring  to  the  oral  tradition  rather  than  to  a 
special  revelation  cf.  1  Co  7'"  9"  11^  15M  Accord- 
ingly, the  order  of  events  as  presented  in  this 
passage  is :  ( 1 )  the  resurrection  of  Christ  takes 
place;  (2)  during  the  present  generation  ('we 
which  are  alive  and  remain ')  Christ  will  descend 

•It  may  be  remarked  that  Kirsopp  Lake  now  argnes  for 
an  earlier  date  for  Philippians,  during  the  Apostle's  stay  at 
Ephesus.  This  will  bring  it  into  the  Romans  and  Corinthians 
group  (Exp,  8th  ser.,  vu.  [1914]  481 S.). 
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into  the  air  with  a  word  of  comiiiaiul,  tlie  arch- 
angel's voice,  and  the  tnini|ietofGoil  ;  (3)  thereupon 
the  dead  in  Christ  rise  first ;  (-1)  after  a  very  hrief 
interval  of  time,  the  living  will  be  'caught  up,' 
with  the  raised  dead,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ; 
(5)  both  living  and  dead  will  then  be  '  for  ever  with 
the  Lord.'  The  Apostle  does  not  say  where,  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  nor  does  he  speak  here  of  any 
change  in  the  living  who  are  caught  up.  (6)  lie 
goes  on  to  distinguish  this  event  from  the  'day  of 
the  Lord  '  (5^).  He  implies  that  they  know  accur- 
ately the  details  about  the  '  times  and  seasons,' 
including  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
whereas  he  had  previously  implied  that  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  event  described  in  4'"'", 
'  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant.'  The  '  day  of  the 
Lord'  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night;  it  brings 
judgment  upon  the  sinners,  those  who  are  '  of  the 
night.'  Believers  will  not  be  overtaken  by  it. 
God  has  not  appointed  them  to  wrath  but  to  obtain 
salvation  '  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died 
for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  we  should 
live  together  with  him.' 

This  passage  seems  to  distinguish  the  Parousia 
proper,  the  coming  of  Christ  for  the  saints,  from 
the  '  day  of  the  Lord '  with  its  judgments.  It  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  2  Thess.  with  1  Thess.  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  2  Thess.  is  prior  to  1  Thess., 
and  that,  in  endeavouring  to  meet  difficulties  raised 
in  reply  to  2  Thess.,  the  Apostle  had  worked  out 
the  torm  of  Parousia  doctrine  which  appears  in 
1  Thess.  Otherwise,  if  the  usual  order  be  retained, 
the  opening  verses  of  2  Thess.  suggest  that  St. 
Paul  had  not  realized  the  incompatibility  of  the 
new  outline  given  in  1  Th  4'""'*  with  the  older 
traditional  view  represented  by  2  Th  1. 

In  this  passage  St.  Paul  represents  the  believers 
who  are  sutt'ering  persecution  as  about  to  be  de- 
livered from  it  by  the  revelation  of  Christ  with 
flaming  fire  from  heaven.  Christ's  appearance 
brings  cessation  of  persecution  {dyecnv)  for  the 
persecuted  saints,  and  tribulation  for  the  perse- 
cutors— the  traditional  view  of  current  Jewish 
apocalyptic  (cf.jl«.s'.  3Ios.  x.  10, S Bar.  li.  1-6,  Ixxxii. 
1-2).  'There  is  no  mention  of  any  resurrection  of  the 
dead  or  catching  up  of  dead  and  living  into  the  air, 
and  it  is  rather  a  straining  of  the  text  to  read  all  this 
into  the  one  word  S.vecnv.  The  only  natural  alterna- 
tives are  either  that  St.  Paul  has  drawn  his 
account  of  the  Parousia  here  from  the  older 
traditional  view,  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency 
with  his  new  view  in  1  Th  4""'^  or  that  the 
apocalyi>tic  parts  of  2  Thess.  are  not  Pauline  but 
interpolated,  a  view  which  has  not  been  without 
support. 

The  2nd  chapter  of  2  Thess.  gives  further  im- 
portant details  as  to  the  order  of  events,  and  also 
implies  that  all  the  details  were  already  known  to 
the  readers  and  should  have  preserved  them  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  tlirown, 
apparently  by  a  forged  letter  or  false  prediction  (2-). 
The  cause  of  the  panic  was  that  they  had  been 
persuaded  to  interpret  their  persecutions  as  a  sign 
that  the  '  day  of  the  Lord '  was  already  present 
(ivisTTiKev,  2'-).  St.  Paul  points  out  that  before  the 
'  day  of  the  Lord '  and  before  the  Parousia  two 
events  had  to  occur,  as  they  knew  already.  '  The 
apostasy,'  not  '  a  falling  away,'  but  the  well-known 
apostasy  of  current  apocalyptic  which  we  find  in 
Daniel  and  in  the  apocalyptic  portions  of  the 
Synoptics,  had  to  take  place.  It  was  already 
working  secretly,  but  had  not  yet  reached  its 
climax.  Then,  the  '  man  of  lawlessness,'  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  apocalyptic,  was  to  be  revealed,  who 
would  bring  to  a  climax  the  rebellion  against  God 
and  Christ,  and  bring  about  the  Divine  intervention 
of  the  Parousia  which  would  destroy  him  and  his 
followers. 


(a)  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

(6)  Interval  of  waiting,  some 
believers  fall  asleep. 

(c)  Descent  of  Christ  into  the 

air,   with  shout,   trump, 
etc. 

(d)  Resurrection  of  dead. 

(e)  Rapture  of  living  who  re- 

main and  dead  who  have 
been  raised. 
CO  All  are  for  ever  with  the 
Lord. 

(g)  Coming  of  the  *  day  of  the 
Lord '  and  judgment  for 
sinners. 


The  curious  cryptic  passage  (2'"')  concerning  the 
presence  of  a  restraining  force  has  given  much 
trouble  to  commentators,  but  does  not  touch  our 
question  of  the  Parousia.  It  is  evidently  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  readers  (xoi  vw  rb  xaT^x""  ol&aTe), 
and  seems  to  belong  to  the  period  ^^hen  it  was 
necessary  to  use  cryptic  references  to  Komo  and 
Imperial  things  (cf.  Exp,  7th  ser.,  x.  [1910]  .374  f.). 
For  a  fuller  discussion  see  Bousset,  Der  AiUichrist, 
p.  77  If. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  Epistles  shows  the 
following  order  of  events  : 

1  Thess.  2  Thess. 

(o)  No  mention  of  Resurrection 

as  basis  of  teaching. 
(6)  Saints  persecuted. 

(c)  Apostasy  sets  in. 

(d)  The  cr\'ptic  restraining  in- 
fluence is  removed. 

(e)The  Anticlirist  is  revealed 
and  manifests  his  power 
by  miracles. 

(/)The  Parousia  takes  place 
accompanied  by  angels 
and  flaming;;  fire. 

(j7)  It  causes  deliverance  to  the 
saints,  destruction  to 
Antichrist,  and  judgment 
to  the  followers  of  Anti- 
christ. 

The  point  of  view  is  so  dififerent  that  it  certainly 
makes  it  extremely  ditficult  to  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  both  passages 
and  the  theory  of  a  rigidly  consistent  Pauline 
scheme  of  eschatology. 

(6)  The  second  group  of  Epistles,  Eomans  and 
Corinthians,  ofiers  a  number  of  important  passages, 
but  very  few  with  such  details  of  the  order  of  the 
apocalyptic  scheme  as  Thessalonians. 

(1)  In  Rom.  the  whole  outlook  upon  the 
Christian  position  is  coloured  by  the  thought  of 
the  future,  the  Parousia  and  its  attendant  results. 
But  the  Parousia  itself  is  hardly  mentioned 
directly.  The  picture  of  the  future  presented  in 
Rom.  IS  as  follows :  the  general  statement  of  a 
coming  time  of  wrath  and  judgment  when  God 
will  judge  the  secrets  of  men  through  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  St.  Paul's  gospel  (2'"*- 1^) ;  those  who 
are  justified  look  forward  to  the  glory  of  God  ; 
they  will  be  saved  from  wrath  through  Christ 
(5'-'»;  cf.  1  Th  l'»),  they  will  reign  in  life  (5")  ; 
the  justified  have  been  predestined  for  this  purpose 
and  will  finally  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
Christ  (S-"-  ^°) ;  their  bodies  will  be  quickened 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  already 
dwellin"  in  them  (8");  when  they  are  manifested 
the  whole  creation  also  will  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  (8'""-') ;  when  the  fullness  of 
the  Gentiles  is  come  in  (i.e.  the  full  number  of 
those  predestined  from  the  Gentiles  for  salvation), 
the  elect  of  Israel,  all  Israel,  will  be  saved  (IT-*-  '"); 
'  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  we  believed '  (13") ; 
all  must  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God  (14'")  ; 
Satan  will  shortly  be  bruised  under  the  saints' 
feet  (16-"). 

It  is  evidently  difficult  to  draw  clear  conclusions 
from  these  passages.  They  suggest  rather  a  fluid 
than  a  rigid  eschatology.  They  present  tlie  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  gradual,  half-conscious  modification  of 
the  older  lines  of  eschatology  by  the  working  of 
the  new  principle  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Resurrection,  an  element  which  is  of  course  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Jewish  schemes  of  apocalyptic,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  scheme.  The  universalism 
of  S-^-'"  11^  is  in  apparent  contrast  with  the  older 
eschatological  conception  of  a  fixed  number  to  be 
saved  as  reflected  in  8=^*  IP  (cf.  Lk  14=^  Ac  3"). 
The  chief  point  as  to  the  Parousia  is  the  concen 
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tration  of  interest  upon  the  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple of '  life,'  wliicli  embraces  both  moral  cliaraeter 
anJ  physical  change,  the  two  forming  one  correlated 
process  of  transformation,  consummated  at  the 
Parousia. 

(2)  In  Cor.  we  have  a  number  of  important  and 
explicit  passages  requiring  careful  examination. 
The  most  important  passage  in  1  Corintliiiins  is 
the  15th  chapter.  But  there  are  a  few  shorter 
passages  that  must  be  noted  in  passing — 1  Co  1''* : 
the  Corinthians  are  awaiting  the  revehition  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  establish  them  blame- 
less in  His  day,  '  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ '  ;  3"'" :  '  the  day '  will  try  every  man's 
work  with  fire.  There  will  be  rewards  for  those 
whose  work  abides,  and  those  whose  work  is  con- 
sumed will  themselves  be  saved,  but  as  through 
fire ;  4' :  when  tlie  Lord  comes,  in  contrast  with 
man's  day  (d^ffpuirfi/Tjs  ijM^pas)  tlie  secrets  will  be 
revealed,  and  praise  will  be  from  God;  5°:  the 
incestuous  man  is  delivered  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  iiesh,  that  his  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  '  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  6-"  '  :  a  time 
is  coming  when  the  saints  will  judge  the  world, 
and  even  the  angels;  7^:  'the  time  is  short' 
(6  KCLipis  avvejTaX/j.ifO!  iarl),  probably  meaning  that 
tlie  interval  of  waiting  for  the  Parousia  has  been 
shortened  ;  cf.  Mt  24-^  but  the  phrase  is  obscure  ; 
11^5.26.  tijg  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
directly  connected  with  the  Parousia,  as  it  is  in 
the  Synoptic  account  of  the  Institution. 

These  passages  all  point  to  the  same  background 
of  expectation,  but  offer  very  little  basis  for  the 
reconstruction  of    a    definite  Pauline   scheme  of 
escliatology.     In  ch.  15,  however,  we  have  more 
detail,    and    once    more    the    whole    conception 
is    dominated    by    the    Resurrection.      The    first 
passage  is  lo™-''^.      The  order  is — first,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  who  is  the  dirapx'fi,  the  firstfruits 
of  the  working  of  the  new  principle  of  life,  in  con- 
trast with   the  results  of  the  principle  of  death 
introduced  by   Adam  (cf.  Ro  5'^'").     Then   those 
wlio  are  Christ's  rise  at  His  Parousia  if  they  are 
dead,  or  are  changed  if  they  remain  alive  (cf.  v.""). 
This  leads  up  to  the  consummation  (t6  tAos)  when 
Christ  hands  over  the  Kingdom  to  God  the  Father. 
The  duration  of  the  three  stages  is  left  undefined. 
The  interval   between  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  that  of  believers  is  indirectly  limited  to  one 
generation  ('  we  shall  not  all  sleep '),  but  the  dura- 
tion of  the  interval  between  this  event,  evidently 
the    Parousia  of    1   Th  4'*"-°,   and   the  complete 
subjugation  of  every  enemy,  including  death  itself, 
is  left  quite  undetermined.     This  interval  may  be 
filled  in  by  the  events  implied  in  previous  passages, 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  testing  of  every 
man's  work,  assigning  of  rewards,  judgment  of  the 
world  and   of  angels,   destruction  of  Antichrist. 
But  so  far  tlie  distinction  between   the  Parousia 
proper  and  the  day  of  the  Lord,   suggested    in 
1  Thess.,  seems  to  be  maintained.     The  description 
of  the  Parousia  is  more  fully  developed  in  vv.^""*', 
mtli  a  fairly  clear  indication  of  the  logical  con- 
nexion between  the  account  of  the  event  and  St. 
Paul's  view  of    Christ's  post- Resurrection  state. 
Christ's  present  state  is  spirit,  incorruptible,  not 
flesh  and  blood.     Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God.     Hence  the  point  left  unde- 
fined in  1  Thess.  must  be  worked  out  here — the 
question  of  tlie  form  of  existence  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  at  the  Parousia.     The  authority  for  the 
transference  of  ov  in  v."  to  the  second  clause  is 
strong,  but  not  so  strong  as  that  for  the  generally 
received  text ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  change  was  due  to  the  diflSculty  that  arose  out 
of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  expectation.     But  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  and   the  supporting  parallel 
in  1  Th  4,  require  the  reading  '  we  shall  not  all 


sleep.'  The  solution  of  the  jiroblem  is  that  all  are 
changed,  both  dead  and  living.  'The  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (the  living)  shall 
be  changed.'  The  change  is  instantaneous  {iv 
arbiiif)  and  takes  place  at  the  last  trump.  But  no 
mention  is  made  here  of  a  rapture  into  the  air,  as 
in  1  Th  4.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  St.  Paul's 
interest  was  turning  to  the  manner  of  the  Parousia, 
to  the  application  of  the  principle  displayed  in 
Christ's  resurrection,  as  he  had  apprehended  it. 
It  is  a  spiritualization,  arising  not  from  the  ditli- 
culty  of  squaring  eachatological  predictions  with 
their  non-fulfilment,  but  from  the  inner  logic  of  a 
view  of  the  Resurrection  which  compelled  St.  Paul 
to  cast  his  eschatological  conceptions  into  that 
mould. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  Charles  sees  an  advance  on 
the  First.  The  interval  is  very  sliort,  but  it  is 
po.ssible  that  between  the  two  letters  the  Apostle 
had  grasped  more  clearly  the  conseqiiences  of  his 
own  reasoning  in  ch.  15  of  the  First  Epistle.  The 
probable  order  and  date  of  the  three  Epistles  is  : 

1  Cor.,  spring  of  A.D.  56  ;  2  Cor.,  autumn  of  the 
same  year  ;  and  Rom.,  early  in  A.D.  57.  Of  course 
the  point  cannot  be  debated  here.  The  reader 
must  refer  to  the  abundant  literature  on  the 
subject,  especially  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  Sanday  -  Headlam,  Commentary  on 
Romans;  andRobertson-Plummeroni  Corinthians. 
But  the  main  point  is  that  the  three  Epistles  are 
all  very  close  together  in  time,  making  the  view  of 
development  somewhat  difficult,  though  it  is  not 
impossible.       In   Charles's  view    the    Apostle    in 

2  Cor.  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  believer,  his  assumption  of  the  glorified 
spiritual  state,  takes  place  immediately  after 
death,  and  not  at  the  Parousia.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  this  view  which  will  be  noticed  as  we 
examine  the  passages  in  2  Corinthians.  The 
crucial  passage  is  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  forms 
the  conclusion  and  climax  of  a  long  argument 
starting  in  ch.  3  and  developing  the  conception  of 
life,  '  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit.'  In  4""'''  the 
Apostle  argues  that  God  who  raised  Christ  must 
on  the  same  principle  raise  believers  and  '  present ' 
them  together  on  some  unspecified  occasion,  appar- 
ently the  Parousia.  Meanwhile  the  spiritual  pro- 
cess is  at  work,  the  inner  man  is  being  created 
anew  day  by  day  (4'").  Hence  '  the  taking  down  ' 
(KaTdXiiffis,  5')  of  the  earthly  tent-dwelling,  the  outer 
man  of  4'*,  need  not  occasion  alarm  or  grief, 
because  the  believer  is  aware  that  he  possesses  an 
eternal  abode  with  God  in  the  heavens,  i.e.  the 
glorified  mode  of  existence  already  described  in 
1  Co  15,  and  implied  in  2  Co  4'*-"'.  Charles  inter- 
prets this  verse,  5',  to  mean  that  upon  death  the 
believer  immediately  possesses  this  glorious  dwell- 
ing. But  the  contrast  between  '  unclothed,' 
iKOvuaadai,  and  'clothed  upon,'  iirevdiiaaaSai,  is  a 
serious  difficulty.  The  passage  as  it  stands  seems 
to  imply  a  contrast  between  two  states  in  the 
future,  one  of  which  is  desired,  and  the  other  dis- 
tasteful. The  Apostle  is  not  longing  for  death, 
since  death  involves  the  '  unclothed '  state,  being 
'  found '  naked  at  the  Parousia,  but  he  longs  rather 
to  be  clothed  upon,  to  be  changed  wliile  still 
living,  that  what  is  mortal  in  him  may  be,  not  put 
oft',  but  swallowed  up  by  the  life  which  is  already 
at  work.  This  view,  of  course,  preserves  the 
importance  of  the  Parousia  as  an  object  of  hope. 
If  the  attainment  of  tlie  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  follows  immediately  upon  death, 
then  death  rather  than  the  Parousia  is  to  be  de- 
sired as  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
consummation  takes  on  an  individualistic  form 
instead  of  the  corporate  hope  of  the  Parousia.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  Charles's 
interpretation  is  the  phrase  '  not  be  found  naked,' 
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which  seems  to  imply  the  possibility  of  such  a 
circumstance,  and  wouhl  seem  to  refer  to  the 
uncloHied  condition  of  the  spirit  in  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  Parousia.  This  unclothed 
condition  would  not  ultimately  prove  a  bar  to 
entrance  upon  the  blessini;s  of  Uie  Kingdom,  since 
the  triunii)h  of  life  was  assured  by  tlio  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  but  it  was  not  a  desirable  condition 
in  itself,  altliough  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord 
was  a  counterbalancing  consideration.  Hence  the 
iravTOTe  :  whatever  state  may  be  the  immediate  lot 
of  the  believer,  there  is  ground  for  full  confidence. 
If  Charles's  view  be  accepted,  the  form  of  hope  con- 
nected with  the  Parousia  will  be  the  hope  of  a 
manifestation  of  a  state  already  attained  in  the 
case  of  believers  who  die,  and  of  a  transformation 
for  those  who  survive.  The  Apostle,  however, 
continues  to  the  end  to  lay  stress  upon  the  latter 
aspect  of  the  Parousia,  as  will  be  seen,  and  to  the 
present  writer  it  appears  ditlicult  to  accept  the  view 
that  in  2  Cor.  St.  Paul  advances  to  the  view  that 
believers  enter  the  glorious  state  immediately 
upon  death. 

(c)  The  third  group  of  Pauline  Epistles,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippinns  (but  for  Philippians  see  note 
above),  and  Colossians,  certainly  represents  the 
last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Pauline 
esehatology.  AVe  perceive  at  once  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  larger  thought  of  consummation  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  dfaK(<f>a\atucrts,  the  recapitula- 
tion of  all  things  in  Christ.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  place  assigned  to  the  Parousia  in  this 
great  and  comprehensive  conception  of  a  progressive 
summing-up  of  all  things  in  Christ.  It  might  seem 
that  the  progressive  conception  of  the  Kingdom  im- 
plied in  Eph  1"  excludes  a  catastrophic  concep- 
tion of  its  coming  such  as  the  Parousia  implies. 
But  there  are  passages  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  this  connexion — Eph  I"-"  ;  the  Spirit  is  the 
earnest  of  the  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  possession,  where  the  redemption  seems 
to  imply  the  Parousia,  although  it  is  possible  to 
interpret  the  sentence  as  the  entrance  of  believers 
upon  the  inheritance  of  glory  by  death  or  any  other 
means  ;  4*  :  '  the  day  of  redemption '  also  suggests 
the  Parousia  in  the  most  natural  interpretation 
of  the  words  ;  5"  :  '  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself '  (cf.  2  Co  4")  suggests  the  Parousia. 

In  Col  1^  the  same  sense  of  '  present '  appears. 
3''^  describes  the  Parousia  as  the  time  of  manifesta- 
tion both  for  Christ  and  for  believers. 

In  Phil. ,  probably  the  latest  of  the  three  Epistles, 
we  have  the  phrase  'the  day  of  Jesus  Christ'  (1*), 
'the  day  of  Clirist '  (1'"  2'«) ;  but  the  principal 
passage  is  in  S'-'"-  -',  where  the  Apostle  says  that  the 
citizenship  of  the  saints  is  in  heaven,  whence  they 
are  awaiting  as  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
will  transform  their  bodies  of  humiliation  into  the 
likeness  of  His  own  body  of  glory.  This  passage 
seems  fairly  explicit  evidence  that  the  Parousia 
still  remained  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  as  the 
central  hope,  not  merely  as  a  moment  of  manifesta- 
tion of  glory  already  attained,  but  as  a  crisis  of 
sudden  transformation,  the  '  catastrophic'  climax 
of  a  process  already  long  at  work.  He  can  also 
still  speak  of  believers  as  written  in  '  the  book  of 
life '  (4^).  _ 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  development  of 
thought  in  this  group,  the  Parousia  still  remains 
to  the  Apostle  what  it  had  become  in  1  Th  4  and 
1  Co  15,  the  central  point  of  hope.  The  principal 
difficulty,  however,  as  to  whether  the  dead  receive 
their  '  body  of  glory '  after  death  or  at  the  Parousia 
must  be  left  undecided.  The  present  writer  inclines 
to  the  latter  view,  but  the  weighty  authority  of 
Charles  in  favour  of  the  former  shows  that  it  has 
strong  grounds  of  support. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  an  examination 


of  St.  Paul's  teaching  on  the  Parousia  brings  us 
may  be  given  as  follows. 

The  Pauline  view  of  the  Parousia  is  taken  over 
from  current  Jewish-Palestinian  apoc^alyptic,  but 
is  progressively  modified  by  his  view  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  process  of  modification  leaves  traces  of 
unreconciled  positions.  The  demand  for  a  logical 
and  self-consistent  scheme  of  eschatology  fails. 
The  direction  in  which  the  view  of  the  Parousia 
undergoes  development  appears  in  the  increasing 
importance  attached  to  tlie  working  out  of  the 
'  law  of  life,'  first  in  Christ  and  then  in  believers, 
resulting  finally  in  a  complete  moral  and  physical 
transformation  expressed  by  the  word  'glory.' 
Along  with  this  stress  on  the  transformation  we 
find  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  outlines  of  the 
traditional  scheme  of  apocalyptic.  The  Parousia 
remains  central  all  through  the  Pauline  correspond- 
ence, but  it  becomes  increasingly  the  consummation 
of  the  victory  of  life,  rather  than  an  act  among  a 
series  in  the  passage  of  the  great  eschatological 
drama.  With  this  change  in  the  view  of  the 
Parousia  comes  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the 
drama  ;  it  becomes  the  working  out  of  a  great  moral 
purpose  of  world-wide  extent,  embracing  heavenly, 
earthly,  and  infernal  existence,  and  summing  up 
all  life  and  all  activities  in  Christ.  But  it  would 
not  be  true  to  say  that  the  catastrophic  element,  the 
idea  of  a  final  act  of  Divine  intervention,  is  entirely 
eliminated  in  the  closing  Epistles. 

Space  forbids  a  fuller  discussion  of  many  import- 
ant points  in  the  summing  up  of  Pauline  doctrine, 
and  we  must  pass  to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which 
do  not  add  nmch  to  the  development  of  the  subject, 
and  then  to  the  most  important  of  all — the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

iii.  Catholic  Epi.stles  and  Pastorals.— The 
Catholic  Epistles,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Hebrews,  do  not  show  development.  They  rather 
exhibit  the  tendency  which  appears  more  markedly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  lay  stress  on 
the  Jewish  and  material  side  of  the  Parousia,  and 
to  emphasize  its  literal  fulfilment  as  the  expectation 
grew  fainter  in  the  Church. 

(a)  Hebrews  presents  a  double  tendency  at  work. 
There  is  the  evident  insistence  on  the  nearness  of 
the  Parousia  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  were  losing 
heart  (cf.  9'-'  10").  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  view,  characteristic  of  Alexandrian  Judaism 
and  of  St.  Paul's  later  eschatology  according  to 
Charles,  that  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  are  already 
perfected,  if  we  may  so  interpret  12^^,  the  same 
expression  being  used  of  the  present  state  of  Christ 
(cf.  5°  7^*).  Hence  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
seems  to  offer  the  same  perplexing  appearance  of 
the  existence  of  contradictory  positions  side  by  side, 
the  fact  being  probably,  as  with  St.  Paul,  that  the 
catastrophic  view  of  the  Parousia  was  not  felt  to 
conflict  with  the  view  that  the  believers  entered 
upon  their  glorious  and  perfected  state  immediately 
after  death.  The  Parousia  was  still  needed  as  a 
theodicy,  a  manifestation  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  James  has  the  phrase  '  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  '  tvifice — 5'-  * — as  the  hope  of  those  who  sufier 
oppression.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  is  the  time  of 
judgment  and  vindication.  The  point  of  view  is 
that  of  2  Th  1,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
special  place  of  the  Parousia  in  the  eschatological 
scheme.     It  is  regarded  as  near. 

(c)  1  Peter  has  the  Parousia  far  more  prominent. 
The  general  outline  is  the  same  as  that  of  2  Thess. 
Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed  are  sulier- 
ing  severe  persecution,  but '  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ' — the  writer's  phrase  for  tlie  Parousia — is 
at  hand,  expected  in  the  lifetime  of  the  writer  (5'-*). 
It  will  bring  salvation,  glory,  and  reward  to  the 
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rigliteous,  and  judgment  to  the  sinner  (4").  The 
fjencral  judgment  seems  to  be  associated  with 
tlie  Parousia.  It  is  the  end  of  all  things  (4').  The 
Parousia  and  the  day  of  the  Lord  are  identified, 
and  there  is  no  such  separation  suggested  as  that 
in  1  Th  4.  The  sutferings  of  believers  are  a  sign 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  setting  in  ;  it  is  the  last 
time  ;  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 
The  principal  interest  in  the  Parousia  is  wholly 
diflierent  from  tliat  of  St.  Paul,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  independent  development,  or  of  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Paul's  thinking,  as  far  as  eschatology 
is  concerned.  The  Parousia  is  the  crisis  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

(d)  2  Peter  and  Jude.—The  author  of  2  Peter 
connects  the  Transfiguration  and  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  Christ  at  that  time  with  the  Parousia. 
Prophecy  relating  to  the  Parousia  there  received 
its  confirmation  (1").  The  Parousia  is  identified 
with  the  '  day  of  God.'  At  the  Parousia  all  things 
will  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  righteous  will 
receive  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  (3")  ;  it  will 
come  as  a  thief  (v.'°) ;  the  apparent  delay  is  due  to 
the  longsull'ering  of  God.  The  author  of  Jude  quotes 
the  description  of  the  Parousia  from  1  En.  i.  9, 
and  agrees  with  2  Peter  in  his  description  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  '  last  days. ' 

(e)  Tne  Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  touched  on 
here,  as  they  cannot  well  be  included  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Pauline  correspondence  without  assum- 
ing an  authenticity  which  criticism  does  not  con- 
cede. 

In  1  Tim.  there  is  very  little  eschatological 
reference.  The  Mast  times'  are  come  (4'),  and 
there  is  a  vague  general  mention  of  the  appearing 
of  Christ  (e"-  '^),  as  the  time  of  judgment  and  re- 
ward. In  2  Tim. — the  Epistle  whose  authenticity 
is,  in  part,  most  generally  admitted — the  eschato- 
logical colouring  is  much  more  evident.  In  1'^ 
'  that  day  '  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  of  judgment ; 
2'^  speaks  of  the  future  reign  of  saints  with  Christ, 
of  His  denial  of  those  who  deny  Him  (cf.  Mt  10^, 
Lk  9™).  In  3'*  the  apostasy  of  the  last  days  is 
spoken  of ;  in  4'  Christ,  identified  with  God,  is 
about  to  judge  living  and  dead,  at  (if  Kard.  be  read) 
His  appearing  and  Kingdom  (but  xord  is  doubtful, 
and  possibly  Tijv  iirKpaveiav  is  the  object  of  Sta/iap- 
ripo/Mi.).  In  4'  the  writer  speaks  of  '  that  day '  as 
the  day  of  the  appearing  of  Christ,  when  he  and 
all  those  who  have  loved  Christ's  appearing  will 
receive  the  crown  of  righteousness.  It  is  tempting 
to  take  the  crown  of  righteousness  as  the  consum- 
mation of  that  process  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in 
Ro  5 — the  complete  transformation  of  the  righteous 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  Epistle,  which  if  Pauline  must 
be  the  last  of  St.  Paul's  letters,  shows  much  trace 
of  the  eschatology  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
last  group  of  Epistles  described  above. 

In  Tit.  there  is  the  same  vagueness  of  reference 
as  in  1  Tim.  The  passages  are  P  2"-  »  3'.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  that  in 
speaking  of  the  Parousia  they  use  the  term  iniipiv- 
tin,  and  identify  Christ  with  God,  as  the  Saviour 
whose  appearance  is  awaited. 

iv.  The  Johannine  Literature.— (a)  The 
Apocalypse. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic scheme  presented  in  this  book  the  reader 
must  refer  to  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse. 
Here  we  can  only  point  out  the  place  of  the 
Parousia  in  the  general  plan,  and  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  writer's  conception.  In  this  book 
the  Parousia  takes  place  at  the  close  of  a  series 
of  judgments,  the  'woes  of  the  Messianic  Age.' 
The  apostasy  has  fully  developed  itself,  the  '  earth- 
dwellers  '  have  been  deceived  by  the  False  Prophet, 
Antichrist,  into  rendering  obedience  to  the  mystic 
dragon,  the   Beast  with   the  seven  heads.     The 


appointed  number  of  martyrs  has  been  slain. 
Then  the  Lamb  riiles  Idrth  out  of  heaven  followed 
by  the  armies  of  the  saints,  to  make  war  on  the 
Beast  and  his  armies.  The  defeat  of  the  Beast  and 
False  Prophet,  and  the  destruction  of  their  followers 
by  the  sword  that  goes  out  of  Christ's  mouth,  take 
place.  This  is  the  Parousia  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  conceives  of  it.  It  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  binding  of  Satan  in  the  abyss,  and 
the  resurrection  of  those  who  were  slain  during  the 
tribulation  of  the  apostasy  period.  Then  comes 
the  millennial  rei"n,  closed  by  the  attack  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  their  defeat,  the  passing  away  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  the  final  judgment  of  tlie  dead, 
and  the'  coming  in  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth. 
The  book  closes  with  the  Church's  prayer  that  the 
long-delayed  Advent  may  take  place.  The  nature 
of  the  imagery  makes  it  difficult  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  writer's  attitude  to  various  questions 
connected  with  the  Parousia. 

Several  important  points  remain  doubtful : 

(a)  It  is  not  clear  who  are  the  different  classes 
of  '  saved '  persons,  and  what  part  they  have  in 
the  Parousia  and  the  subsequent  Kingdom.  We 
have  the  '  elders,'  seen  in  heaven  from  the  first  (4^), 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs  under  the  altar  in  heaven 
(6*),  the  mystic  number  of  sealed  persons  from  the 
twelve  tribes  (V  14'),  a  great  multitude  from  every 
nation  and  tribe  (7*-  '*),  the  company  of  those  who 
had  gained  the  victory  over  the  Beast  (15-),  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb  (19'-*),  the  armies  in  heaven 
(19'*),  the  risen  martyrs  (20^),  the  holy  city,  identi- 
fied with  the  bride  of  the  Lamb  (21''-  '»),  and 
finally  the  nations  of  the  saved  who  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  city  (21"  ;  but  probably  tSiv  auioixipuiv 
should  be  omitted).  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  these  represent  the  same  class  under  different 
aspects,  and  how  far  they  represent  really  diflerent 
classes  of  persons  who  play  a  part  in  the  great 
final  drama.  If  the  writer  conceives  of  those  who 
are  in  heaven  as  having  been  brought  there  by  a 
previous  '  rapture'  and  change,  such  as  is  described 
in  1  Th  4'""-",  he  is  silent  about  it.  The  Parousia 
for  him  occurs  in  ch.  19.  The  most  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  those  in  heaven  are  the  believers 
who  have  died.  Yet  the  only  persons  represented 
as  raised  at  the  Parousia  are  the  martyrs  (20''). 

(/3)  The  nature  of  the  change  at  the  close  of  the 
Millennium  is  not  clear.  It  is  plain  that  the 
writer  does  not  agree  with  the  author  of  2  Peter  in 
identifying  the  '  day  of  God,'  the  destruction  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  fire,  with  the  Parousia. 
There  is  also  no  explanation  of  the  transference  of 
the  saved  from  the  old  earth  to  the  new. 

(7)  The  writer's  view  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Church's  part  in  the  Parousia,  are  also  not  clear. 
Apparently  he  identities  the  Church  with  the 
Bride  and  the  Holy  City.  The  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  seems  to  coincide  with  the  victory  over 
the  Beast,  i.e.  the  Parousia.  But  whether  the  dead 
and  living  believers  are  raised  and  changed  in 
order  to  appear  at  the  Parousia,  and  whether  they 
are  the  armies  in  heaven,  are  not  clear. 

In  general,  we  can  only  say  that  the  writer  does 
not  show  any  signs  of  the  influence  of  the  creative 
work  of  St.  Paul  or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  his 
treatment  of  the  questions  raised  above.  His 
greatness  lies  in  another  direction  from  that  of 
the  independent  thinking  of  St.  Paul.  He  makes 
full  use  of  all  the  existing  apocalyptic  imagery 
and  machinery  to  depict  the  final  triumph  of  God 
and  Christ  over  all  the  forces  of  evU  at  work  in 
his  day  that  seemed  so  invincible. 

(h)  The  Fourth  Gospel.— The  outward  change  in 
passing  from  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  immense,  although  one  note  is  fundamental  and 
common  to  the  eschatology  of  both — '  I  have  over- 
come the  world.'    In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are 
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back  in  the  atmospliere  of  creative  thoii^jht  the 
re-interpietation  of  th,-  old  ,lata  in  the  lij;ht  of  the 
fuller  meaning  of  the  life,  death,  and  resuriection 
„f  Christ.     The  impmtant  passages  fall  into  two 

^'"Tchs.  5-6.— In  these  chapters  we  have  a  group 
of  important  eschatological  sayings.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  original  order  of  the  chapters  is  b-o, 
and  the  sequence  of  eschatological  thought  is  im- 
proved if  tiie  chapters  are  taken  in  this  order  In 
ch  6  the  discourse  arises  out  of  the  miracle  ot 
the  loaves.  The  manner  of  participation  in  eternal 
life  is  developed.  It  is  necessary  to  eat  the  llesli 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  order  to 
have  life  Those  who  eat  of  this  bread  will  ive 
for  ever;  Christ  will  raise  them  up  'at  the  last 
day.'  The  last  phrase  is  repeated  four  times 
lyy  's».  40.  «.  5J)  •  Although  the  possession  of  eternal 
life  by  faith  "(6^«)  is  unattectod  by  death,  yet  the 
'last  day'  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  consum- 
mation, the  display  of  the  victory  of  life  occupy- 
ing the  place  that  the  Parousia  does  in  bt.  i-aul  s 
later  thought.  .  .  .^     r  n     i      v 

In  eh  5  a  discussion  arising  out  of  the  healing 
of  the  impotent,  man  leads  to  a  statement  of  the 
relation  between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and  of 
the  activities  committed  by  the  Father  to  the  Son. 
The  Son  does  all  that  the  Father  does  (5")— raises 
and  quickens  the  dead,  gives  life  to  those  who 
believe,  and  executes  all  judgment  in  His  character 
of  Son  of  Man.  In  connexion  with  the  last  state- 
ment we  have  the  important  passage  5-»--»,  which 
Charles  considers  an  interpolation,  and  alien  to  the 
eschatology  of  the  Gospel.  It  arises,  however 
naturally  from  the  statement  about  the  juilgraent 
executed  by  the  Son,  although  it  is  logically- un- 
connected with  the  view  of  resurrection  in  ch.  b, 
as  the  result  of  possessing  eternal  life,  lioth  bt. 
Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  practi- 
cally regard  resurrection  as  the  working  out  of  the 
principle  of  life  in  Christ.  Hence  St.  Paul,  if  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  from 
his  traditional  Pharisaic  eschatology,  does  not 
speak  of  it  in  his  Epistles,t  and  its  mention  here, 
if  the  passage  be  retained,  can  be  regarded  only  as 
the  retiexion  of  the  current  belief  in  a  general 
resurrection.  , i,     i     ^  j       > 

But  the  references  to  the  future—'  the  last  day, 
'  the  hour  is  coming  '—are  vague  and  not  distinctly 
connected  with  a  Parousia.  For  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  their  bearing  see  art.  KesuerectioN. 

(3)  The  Supper  discourses  (chs.    13-17)  — corre- 
sponding to  the  eschatological   discourses  of  the 
Synoptists— contain  the  central  statements  of  the 
Gospel  concerning  the  Parousia.     In  U--'  we  have 
the  promise  of  the  return  :  '  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you 
unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also   ; 
U18  '  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans:  I  come  to  you. 
In   16^"  the  disciples  are  told  that  after  a  little 
while  they  will  see  Him,  and  are  represented  as 
puzzled  by  the  'little   while.'     He  explains  that 
the  present  is  the  time  of  sorrow,  but  that  He  will 
see  them  a"ain,  and  no  man  shall  take  their  joy 
from  them   (16--).     In   17-^  He   prays  that  those 
whom   the   Father  has  given   Him  may  be  with 
Him  where  He  is.     In  21--  the  possibdity  is  implied 
that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  may  abide  on 
earth  until  He  comes,  although  this  is  exi^ained 
as  purely  hyiiothetical  by  the  writer  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  dithcult,  in  view  of  these  passages,  to  accept 
unreservedly  E.  F.  Scott's  view  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  is  abandoning  entirely  the  view  of  a 


«  Wendt's  excision  of  the  words  '  in  the  last,  day  '  in  each  ot 
these  passaKes  is  wholly  unjustifiahle.  .   ,    , 

t  The  author  ot  Acts,  in  his  report  ot  St.  Paul's  speech  hefore 
Felix,  attributes  to  him  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  just  and 
unjust  (Ac  2415). 
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future  Parousia,  and  that  he  has  identihod   the 
Parousia  entircily  with  our  Lord's  assumption  ot  a 
spiritual  slate  at'ler  His  resurrection.     The  coming 
of  the  Spirit  is  always  distinguished  from  the  Par- 
ousia, and  spoken  ot  as  the  consequence  of  Christ  8 
departure  and  absence.     Hence  Scott  has  to  argue 
that  the  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
logically  connected   with    tlie    writer's  view  of   a 
present  Parousia  of  Christ  in   His  spiritual  condi- 
tion.    It  appears  rather  that  the  eschatology  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  not  lit  the  mould  into  which 
Scott  seeks  to  press  it.     The  fact  is  that  while 
the  Parousia  is  retained  as  part  of   the  belief  ot 
the  Church,  and  is  even  felt  l.y  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  to  have  a  definite  place  in  our  Lord  s  atti- 
tude towards  the  future  and  to  be  necessary  as  the 
consummation  of  the  Church's  hope,  yet,  like  bt. 
Paul,  his  interest  is  not  in  the  ]iurely  escliatological 
aspect  of  the  subject  but  in  the  working  out  ot  tlie 
consequences   of   life.     Indeed,   St.    Paul   is   more 
occupied  with  the  Parousia  as  the  supreme  display 
of  the  working  oTit  of  this  risen  life  m  the  bodies 
and  spirits  of  believers.     But  St.  John  has  hardly 
the  same  sense  of  the  vital  relation  of  the  1  arou.sia 
to  the  life,  since  his  conception  of  eternal  life  in 
the   believer  is  timeless.     The  difference  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  Resurrection  corresponds  to 
his  attitude  towards  the  Parousia.     The  Kesurrec- 
tion  is  the  central  point  of  St.  Paul  s  working  out 
of  his  new  lines.     For  St.  John  the  central  thing 
is  that  the  Eternal  Life,  the  Father  s  Logos,  the 
Word  of  Life,  has  touched  and  entered  into  human 
life,  and  thus  made  it  capable  of  a  Divme  trans- 
formation which  takes  place  now.     llie  believer 
cannot    come    into    judgment,    and    has  already 
passed  from  death  to  life.     God  dwells  in  him  and 
he   in   God.     Hence  while  the  Parousia  may  be 
retained  as  a  future  hope  and  stimulus  to  holiness 
of  life,  yet  it  is  not  in  any  way  such  a  crisis  ot 
attainment  as  it  appears  to  be  in  St.  Paul  s  thought. 
St.  Paul  desires  to  attain  to  the  resurrection  from 
among  the  dead.     For  St.  John  death  is  past  al- 
ready  and  the  believer  in  Christ  will  never  die. 
Hence  Charles  seems  to  sum  up  tlie  Johanniiie  view 
of   the  Parousia  more  truly  than  Scott,  when  he 
distinguishes  between  the  view  of  the  Parousia  as 
a  future  event  and  the  conception  of  it  as  a  spiritual 
experience.     It  is  the  fuller  expression  of  the  latter 
that  constitutes  the  great  advance  of  the  I'ourth 

T^)^The  Epistles.— T\^e  Epistles  present  the  same 
tw-o-fold  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Antichrist 
belief  is  explained  as  the  working  of  opposition  to 
the  Christian  revelation  of  the  Father  m  the  Son  ; 
the  Son  of  God  has  come,  and  believers  already 
dwell  in  God  and  have  no  fear  of  a  day  of  judgment. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  appearing,  the  desire  not  to  be  ashamed 
before  Him  at  His  coming,  the  expectation  of  being 
like  Christ  when  He  is  manifested,  and  ot  seeing 

Him  as  He  is.  ,    ,      t,  .     j         t 

The  Johannine  view  of  the  Parousia  does  not 
seem  to  be  occupied  with  the  probhnn  that  occu- 
pied St.  Paul  as  to  the  place  of  the  body  in  the 
Icheme  of  redemption.  Apparently  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  has  either  transcended  the  con- 
ception  of  the  material  expression  of  life  altogether 
or  has  not  felt  the  pressure  of  the  problem.  1  rob- 
ably  the  truth  is  that  he  is  so  much  occupied 
with  the  moral  expression  of  the  life,  the  lite 
of  the  spirit,  that  the  mode  of  expression  of  per- 
sonal identity  did  not  greatly  troub  e  lum.  Ihe 
post-Kcsurrection  appearances  of  Christ  cannot 
safely  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  w'riter  s 
view  of  the  resurrection  state  of  the  believer. 
When  he  siieaks  at  all  of  such  a  state  it  is  always 
in  spiritual  terms :  even  the  word  '  glory  has  a 
more  exclusively  spiritual   and  moral  sense  than 
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with  St.  Paul.  The  consummation  desired  by 
Christ  is  that  believers  may  be  '  with  him,'  may  be 
one  as  the  Father  and  tlie  Son  are.  He  has  <;iven 
them  already  tlie  glory  wliieh  the  Father  pave 
Him  ;  when  He  appears  they  shall  be  like  Him. 
Hence  what  is  characteristic  in  St.  John  i.s  the 
liberation  of  the  thought  of  the  Parousia  from 
conceptions  of  time  and  space,  wliile  he  still  retains, 
like  St.  Paul,  something  of  the  older  point  of  view. 
Space  forliids  a  di.scus.sion  of  Schweitzer's  ingenious 
but  unconvincing  theor_y  of  a  sacramental  qu.asi- 
material  eschatology,  where  matter  through  the 
incarnation  and  glorifying  of  Christ  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  and  so,  working 
by  the  s.acraments  in  the  believer,  transforms  the 
purely  material  elements  of  his  body  into  what  is 
eternal.  But  this  view  suggests  that  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  both  the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine 
attitude  tow.ards  the  relation  between  matter  and 
spirit  is  greatly  needed  in  the  interests  of  eschat- 
ology. 

V.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.— The  place  of  tlie 
Parousia  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  must  be  dealt 
with  briefly. 

The  Parousia  is  connected  by  1  Cletnent  with  a 
future  resurrection  of  the  just  (xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  1); 
gifts  of  immortality  and  righteousness  accompany 
it  (xxxv.  4) ;  the  righteous  who  have  fallen  asleep 
from  all  generations  will  be  manifested  at  the 
visitation  (^iriir/fOTrj)  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  the 
combination  of  Is  26-°  and  Ezk  37'^  possibly  from 
a  catena,  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  as  illus- 
trating the  methods  of  proof  from  the  OT  (1.  3,  4). 

S  Clement  has  a  verj'  explicit  doctrine  of  bodily 
resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  Parousia  (ix. 
1-5).  The  day  of  the  appearing  of  God  is  not 
known  (xii.  1);  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand; 
it  is  conceived  of,  as  in  2  Peter,  as  the  destruction 
of  heaven  (possibly  '  some '  of  the  heavens,  if  Tives 
be  accepted)  and  earth  by  hre  (xvi.  3).  The  day 
of  Christ's  appearing  is  the  day  of  judgment  ac- 
cording to  men's  works  (xvii.  4,  5). 

Ignatius  is  too  absorbed  by  his  own  desire  to 
attain  to  God  to  be  much  occupied  with  the 
Parousia.  For  him  resurrection  and  the  perfect 
state  follow  immediately  after  death  (see  art. 
Immortat.ity).  But  he  recognizes  '  the  last  times ' 
as  present,  and  warns  his  readers  of  coming  judg- 
ment (Eph.  xi.  1).  He  speaks  repeatedly  of  'Jesus 
Christ  our  hope.'  The  resurrection  is  both  of  flesh 
and  spirit  (Smyrn.  xii.  2) ;  ad  Polyc.  vii.  1  is  not 
clear,  but  may  imply  a  future  resurrection  at  the 
Parousia,  when  every  man's  work  will  be  manifest. 

Polyrarp  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippinns  sets 
forth  what  probably  represents  the  general  ortho- 
dox view  :  ClirLst  is  coming  as  Judge  of  living  and 
dead  (ii.  1);  God  will  raise  up  believers  at  the 
Paro\isia  (ii.  2,  v.  2) ;  the  saints  will  judge  the 
world  (xi.  2). 

The  Didache  in  its  last  chapter  gives  a  brief 
resum^  of  primitive  Christian  eschatology  :  tir.st 
the  apostasy,  then  Antichrist,  then  the  tribulation 
and  final  woes,  then  the  three-fold  sign  of  the  end  : 
the  sign  spread  out  in  heaven  (a  reference  to  Mt 
24^"),  the  sign  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  sign  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous ;  finally  there  is  the 
Parousia.  Of  subsequent  esehatologieal  develop- 
ments there  is  no  mention.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  author  does  not  support  his  doctrine  of  the 
pre-millennial  resurrection  of  the  righteous  by  any 
reference  to  1  Thess.  or  Rev.,  but  by  an  OT  refer- 
ence—Zee 14°.  Note  also  the  mystic  allusion  16', 
'saved  by  the  Curse  itself.' 

Barnabas  refers  to  the  approaching  tribulation 
(iv.  3  [to  TAeioK  crmcSaXoi']  .and  xvi.  5  [a  direct 
quotation  from  Eti.  Ixxxix.  56]).  In  v.  7  he  refers 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge 
the  risen,  so  also  xxi.  1-3. 


Hence  in  general,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Ignatius,  the  attitude  of  the  .\postolic  Fathers 
towards  the  Parousia  represents  arrested  develop- 
ment, the  tendency  to  stereotype  the  phrases  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  into  set  statements. 
There  is  the  general  acceptance  of  an  outline  of 
final  events  in  which  the  Parou.sia  forms  the  crisis, 
and  is  identitied  w  illi  the  day  of  resurrection  and 
general  judgment.  There  is  a  wavering  on  the 
question  of  whether  all  are  raised  or  only  the 
righteous,  but  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection 
is  generally  accepted  without  question,  even  by 
Ignatius.  Ignatius  approaches  more  to  the  Johan- 
nine type  of  eschatology,  but  the  nature  of  his 
Epistles  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  large  general- 
izations from  them. 

3.  Conclusion.— Tlie  general  survey  of  the  period 
gi^■es  us  the  impression  of  two  tendencies  at  work 
— the  progressive  and  the  reactionary.  Starting 
from  the  acceptance  of  a  Jewish  conception  of  the 
Parousia,  we  lind  the  primitive  Church  modifying 
it  by  fitting  into  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  mould  the 
historical  conceptions  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  While  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church,  after  the  first  intensity 
of  expectation  of  hope  had  died  down,  tended 
to  stereotype  the  eschatology  in  set  phrases  as  a 
vague  future  of  blessing  and  judgment  centring 
round  Christ,  the  master  minds  first  of  St.  Paul 
and  then  of  St.  John  (if  we  may  for  convenience 
so  speak  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel) 
seized  on  the  implications  of  the  historical  facts 
of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
worked  them  out  in  all  their  bearings  on  Christian 
life  and  thought.  But  this  working  out,  espe- 
cially in  St.  Paul's  case,  was  not  a  merely  intel- 
lectual etibrt  of  systematization,  but  arose  partly 
from  the  practical  needs  of  his  missionary  work 
■and  partly  from  his  o\vn  inward  experience  of  the 
life  in  Christ.  Hence  his  thinking  bears  the  marks 
of  fragmentariness  and  incoherence.  Wonderful 
and  far-reaching  intuitions  exist  side  by  side  with 
remains  of  the  older  framework  of  eschatology, 
which  only  gradually  breaks  down  and  never 
entirely  disappears.  In  investigating  the  eschato- 
logy of  the  period,  or  any  part  of  it,  we  labour 
under  certain  limitations  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, even  in  the  demand,  as  quoted  above  from 
Schweitzer,  for  a  coherent  system  of  eschatology. 

These  limitations  are:  (1)  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  our  sources  :  we  have  to  imply  and  infer 
from  scattered  hints  and  phrases,  and  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  implying  too  much,  and 
attempting  an  artificial  construction,  assuming 
a  common  eschatology  which  may  never  have 
existed  ;  (2)  the  conditions  under  which  the  primi- 
tive eschatology  was  gradually  modified,  the 
motive  impulse  being  more  the  practical  needs  of 
the  growing  communities  than  the  desire  to  systema- 
tize :  hence  the  conditions  were  not  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  coherent  scheme,  even  if  we  assume  a  coherent 
scheme  to  start  with,  which  is  wholly  improbable  ; 
(3)  the  disintegi-ating  effect  upon  any  scheme  of 
eschatology  of  the  change  of  perspective  as  the 
immediate  hope  was  not  fulfilled  ;  (4)  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  work  of  the  greatest  and  most  original 
minds  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in  this  direction  did 
not  produce  an  effect  on  the  thought  of  the  Church 
in  any  way  proportionate  to  its  value.  These  con- 
siderations may  serve  to  keep  us  from  expecting  a 
coherent  esehatologieal  system  in  which  the  place 
of  the  Parousia  is  always  fixed  and  its  precise 
nature  always  defined,  the  hope  of  the  Parousia 
to  the  early  Church  was  like  the  dawn  in  the  east, 
taking  on  strange  colours  and  varying  forms,  but 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  fundamental  fact  that 
the  day  had  come  at  last,  the  day-star  had  risen  in 
the  heart  of  the  believer. 
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Things,  do.,  1008,  Emlution  i>t'  the  Messianic  Idea,  do.,  ll)i)S  ; 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Iniinorlalitii', 
Edinbnrgh,  I'Jia  ;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Kimjdvm  and  thr  Messiah, 
do.,  1911,  The  Fourth  Gos/ifl,  do.,  l!li)|j;  Evelyn  Underbill, 
The  Mj/stic  M'aif,  London,  1913 ;  P.  Gardner,  The  Rtl/^iions 
Experience  of  St.  Paul,  do.,  11)11 ;  A.  Sabatier,  The  Apostle 
Paul,  Ensr.  tr.,  do.,  1S91 ;  A.  Schweitzer,  I'aul  and  his  Inter- 
preters, Etijr.  tr.,  do.,  1912  :  J.  A.  Beet,  The  Last  Thintis,  new 
ed.,  do.,  1!I03  ;  P.  Volz,  Jiidische  Eschatoloi/ie,  Tubingen,  1903  ; 
M.  J.  Lagrrange,  Le  Messiani^yn^  chez  les  Jtri.fs,  Paris,  1909  ; 
W.  Bonsset,  Der  Antichrist,  G6ttin;ren.  1S9.">;  G.  Dalman, 
ll'onls  of  Jesus,  Enj,'.  Ir.,  Edinburgh,  190:2 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,  London,  1904,  The  church  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  do.,  1S93 ;  A.  Harnack,  History  of  Doijma, 
Eng.  tr,  do.,  1S94-99,  Mission  and  Expansion  o.f  Christianitif, 
Kii-;.  tr.,  do.,  190S  ;  Kirsopp  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  .^7. 
P(7«^,do.,1011  ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  y cutest.  Theotoijie.Tnhuigen, 
1911;  G.  B.  Stevens,  NT  Theoloiiil,  Edinburub,  lS9il.  Com- 
nientaries:  Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  ' Romans 'f»,  Edinburgh, 
1002;  Robertson-Plummer,  ICC,  '  1  Corinthians,'  do.,  1911; 
J.  Armita.tie-Robinson,  Epkesiaiis,  London,  190.3 ;  T.  K. 
Abbott,  ICC,  '  Eplu'Sians  and  Colossians,'  Edinbur^^b,  1897; 
G.  Milligan,  Thessato7nans,  London,  1908 ;  B.  F.  Westcott, 
f-lospel  of  .St.  .John,  do.,  1908,  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  do.,  1883  ; 
F.  J.  A'.  Hort,  1  Peter  I.  l-II.  V,  do.,  iSi)8 ;  H.  B.  Swete, 
The  Apocaliipse  of  SI.  John-,  do.,  1907  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Studies 
in  the  Apocaliipse,  Edinburgh,  1913.  S.  H.  HOOKE. 

PARTHIANS.— Parthians  are  mentioned  in  Ac 2* 
aniung  the  sdjnurners  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.  They  were  probably  Jews  who  had 
become  naturalized  in  Partliia,  '  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion,' witli  possibly  a  few  Partliian  proselytes. 
Their  ruler  at  this  time  was  Arsaces  XIX.  (Arta- 
banus  III.),  and  their  kingdom  extended  from 
Mesopotamia  eastwards  to  the  borders  of  India. 
The  Partliians  at  iirst  inhabited  the  mountainous 
country  south  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea,  between  Media 
and  Bactriana.  Strabo  (xi.  9.  2),  Arrian  (frag.  1), 
and  Justin  (xli.  1-4)  agree  in  describing  tliem 
as  Scytliians  brought  into  this  region  by  Sesostris. 
However  this  may  be,  tliey  came  under  Persian 
rule  in  tlie  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  remained 
loyal  to  the  Persian  kings  till  Ale.xander  the  Great 
overthrew  Darius  Codomannus  (333  B.C.)  and  con- 
quered all  his  territory.  Thereafter  the  Partliians 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Seleucidse  till 
256  B.C.,  when  they  revolted  under  Arsaces  I.,  who 
became  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  lasted  till  c. 
A.D.  226. 

Rome  found  the  Parthians  a  difficult  people  to 
subdue,  and  tlie  conflicts  between  the  two  nations 
were  many  and  long-continued.  Sometimes  Home 
prevailed  ;  sometimes  Parthia  held  its  own.  Tlie 
Partliian  soldiers  were  skilled  horsemen  and 
archers.  They  could  move  quickly  on  military 
campaigns,  and  shoot  arrows  with  great  precision 
while  riding  at  full  speed.  Hence  they  were  able 
to  liarass  even  tlie  highly  disciplined  armies  of 
Koine.  The  P.artliians  were  not  a  literary  people, 
and  fell  below  the  Persians,  and  very  much  below 
the  Greeks,  both  in  civilization  and  in  art. 

A   W  Oooicp 

PASSION,  PASSIONS.— The  word  'passion'' is 
used  in  the  NT,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  in  senses  which  are  now  current  only  in 
biblical  English. 

1.  '  Passion  '  in  the  singular  is  used  of  the  sutTer- 
ing  or  death  of  our  Lord  in  Ac  P,  representing  tA 
TTadelv,  which  here  denotes  the  Crucilixion  ('after 
his  passion'),  and  is  exactly  parallel  with  He  2^, 
where  TrdSrifia  tov  Bavarou  is  rendered  '  the  suffering 
of  death.'  On  the  other  hand,  wadJiimTa  in  He  2'" 
means  Christ's  sufferings  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  in  2  Co  I=,  Ph  3'»,  1  P  4"  5'.  In  his  speech 
before  Agrippa  St.  Paul  says  that  Christ  was 
•subject  to  sutlering'  (iraSTjTiis,  Ac  26^) — that  is  to 
say,  in  His  humanity.  That  in  His  Godhead  He 
was  imp.issible  but  in  His  humanity  pa.ssible  was 
insisted  on  by  Ignatius  against  Docetic  error  [Eph. 
vii. :  ttpCiTov  TaBriTds  Kal  lire  dTraS^s,  so  Polyc.  iii. ),  and 


by  other  Fathers  ;  cf.  Apost.  Const.  II.  xxiv.  3, 
vill.  xii.  33  (ed.  Kunk).  We  may  compare  the 
nickname  '  Patripassians '  for  the  Sabellians,  the 
logical  outcome  of  whose  doctrine  was  that  the 
/"'«</)-«)•  sullcred.  In  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (Jod 
is  said  to  be  'without  passions,'  or,  in  the  (equally 
authoritative)  Latin,  impassiliills  (.\rt.  i.). 

2.  In  another  sense,  'passion'  in  the  NT  is  a 
neutral  word  unless  quatiiied  by  the  context ;  in 
Gal   5-''  'pa.ssions'  (waOri/xaTa,  AV  'affections')  is 


quailiieii  uy  ui  siiis,  aim  tiiu  j^iiiaao  iiiuiiiis  mii 
passions'  (AV  '  motions  of  sins  ').  Properly,  then, 
'passion'  is  any  feeling,  not  necessarily  strong 
feeling,  just  as  iTndop.la,  '  lust,'  is  originally  a 
neutral  word.  The  adjective  bixoiotradi]^,  'of  like 
passions,'  is  entirely  neutral  ;  it  is  used  in  ."^c  14'° 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in  Ja  5'' of  Elijah  ;  in 
4  Mac  12"  of  men  ;  and  rather  curiously  iu  Wis  7^ 
of  the  earth  (AV  'which  is  of  like  nature' [with 
men],  RV  'kindred,'  RVm  'of  like  qualities') ;  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  earth  is  mother  of 
all  (cf.  Sir  40').  A.  J.  Maclean. 

PASSOYER.  — In  the  NT  we  meet  with  two 
alternative  names  for  the  great  Jewish  festal  season 
of  the  Passover — rd  iraax"-  and  to.  {it;vfia.  These  are 
the  LXX  equivalents  for  the  corresponding  Heb. 
terms  in  the  OT,  Tairxa  being  a  rough  translitera- 
tion of  Heb.  pesah  (probably  through  the  Aramaic 
form  pasha ),  and  to.  d^vfia  a  translation  of  Heb. 
hammazzoth  ('  the  unleavened  bread,'  Ex  12"),  a 
brief  form  of  reference  to  hag  hammazzSth  ('the 
feast  of  the  unleavened  bread,'  Ex  23'^).  We  have 
also  one  instance  of  the  full  phrase  i)  ioprri  tCiv 
a^up.uiv  in  Lk  22'.  Similarly  t6  trdirxo.  is  an 
abbreviation  for  t;  iopr^  tov  iratsx"'  (Lk  2"")  ;  ana 
this  is  parallel  with  the  OT  use  of  happesah  {e.g. 
Jos  5'°)  for  the  full  hag  happesah  {e.g.  Ex  34-''). 
In  both  cases  the  name  of  an  essential  feature  of 
the  feast  (the  lamb,  the  cakes)  is  used  to  denote 
the  feast  itself.  The  analogy  of  the  use  of  the 
mazz6th  ('  cakes  ')  as  a  short  name  for  the  festi\'al 
suggests  that  pesah  was  originally  the  special 
name  for  the  lamb  and  that  it  is  not  the  name  of 
the  feast  transferred  to  the  lamb.  'Killing 'and 
'  eating '  rb  iraaxa  are  just  as  often  spoken  of  as 
'  keeping'  Tbtraax": 

It  would  be  impossible  for  readers  of  the  LXX, 
who  were  familiar  only  with  Greek,  to  realize  such 
word-play  between  '  passover  '  and  'pass  over' as 
is  found  in  Ex  12 — word-play  which  is  obvious 
alike  in  EVV  and  in  Heb.  ;  e.g.  Ex  12"  :  zebhah- 
pesah  .  .  .  Usher  pa sah,  'passover-sacrifice  (to  the 
Lord)  who  passed  over.'  The  LXX,  which  uses 
wdaxa  invariably  for  pesah,  reads  in  the  same 
pas.sage,  '  A  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  is  this  pasch  (tA 
Trdffxa),  for  He  screened  {ivKitraae)  the  houses  of 
the  people  of  Israel.' 

The  Vulg.  handling  of  the  term  is  very  curious. 
At  its  first  appearance  in  Ex  12"  it  is  a  sort  of 
transliteration  yielding  the  odd  form  Phase  followed 
by  an  explanatory  parenthesis,  '  (id  est,  transitus) 
Domini.'  So  throughout  the  OT,  except  in  Ezra 
and  Ezekiel,  Phase  as  an  indeclinable  substantive 
continues  to  be  used,  but  some  caprice  is  shown  in 
using  sometimes  Phnse  and  sometimes /^Aai-e.  In 
Ezr  e'"-  -"  and  Ezk  45°'  the  form  Paschn  appears  : 
and  in  the  NT  this  term  is  invariably  used.  It 
appears  to  be  generally  intended  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  name  as  applied  to  the  feast 
and  as  applied  to  the  lamb  by  using  Pascha  in  tlie 
former  case  ( '  facere,  celebrare  Pascha ')  and  pascha 
in  the  latter  ('inimolare,  comedere,  manducare 
pascha').  Uncertainty,  too,  is  shown  as  to  the 
declension  of  the  word,  it  being  treated  both  as 
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feminine  and  as  neuter  (e.7.  Lk  2*',  '  in  die  solemni 
Pa9cha> ' :  22",  '  piuate  nol)is  pa<icha').  Similarly 
we  have  in  Mk  14'  '  Krat  autem  Pascha  et  Azyma,' 
and  in  Lk  22'  '  anpropinquahat  autem  dies  lestus 
Azynioium,  qui  aiiitur  Pasclia.'  In  Ac  12'  20"  is 
found  'dies  Azvmorum.' 

Whether  weliave  not  here  traces  of  two  ancient 
Sprini;  festivals,  one  pastoral  (pcxrih)  and  one  a^'ri- 
cultural  (mnzMh),  now  nierj^ed  into  one  and 
invested  with  a  new  si^'nilicance  as  a  historical 
commemoration  which  almost  wholly  obliterates 
the  primitive  origins,  is  a  question  that  lies  beyond 
tlie  scope  of  this  article.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  said.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  pcsah 
(and  so  Traff^a)  is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure.  The 
e.vplanation  given  in  Ex  12  quite  possibly  indicates 
the  well-known  tendency  tosupply  a  derivation  for 
a  term  from  itself,  especially  when  it  is  to  be 
adapted  to  new  uses.  Forirdirxo,  we  know,  a  con- 
nexion with  Trdcrxa  ('sutler'),  was  found  as  early  as 
Irenwus  (I'nd  cent.  A.D.),  who  saj's :  'A  Moyse 
ostenditur  Filius  Dei,  cuius  el  diem  passionis  non 
ignoravit,  sed  figuratim  pronunciavit,  eum  pascha 
nominans'  (llmr.  iv.  10).  Tert\illian  and  Chry- 
sostom  repeated  the  error  of  connecting  irdirxa 
with  our  Lord's  Passion.  Tliere  must  have  been 
very  many,  familiar  only  with  Greek,  to  whom  the 
term  itself  was  meaningless. 

1.  The  feast. — The  Passover  was  a  hag,  i.e.  a 
pilgrim  feast  ch.aracterized  by  joyousness  ;  it  was 
necessarily  observed  at  the  central  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem.  Josephus  mentions  more  than  once 
the  large  numbers  that  came  up  to  the  feast,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  particularly  turbulent  time  when 
sedition  was  liable  to  break  out  on  the  slightest 
provocation  (see  Ant.  XVII.  ix.  3,  XX.  v.  3).  He 
calculates  that  there  were  2,700,'200  capable  of  cele- 
brating the  Passover  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (BJ  VI.  ix.  3;  see  also  [for  A.D.  65] 
BJ  II.  xiv.  3).  Whatever  exaggeration  there  may 
be  in  these  numbers,  it  is  clear  that  the  concourse 
of  people  at  the  feast  must  have  been  great. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  more  than  once 
in  the  unquiet  years  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  the  Passover  was  made  the  occasion  of 
massacre  and  bloodshed  in  which  many  perished. 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Temjile,  the  Passover  necessarily  ceased  to 
be  a  hag.  It  became  simply  a  domestic  festival, 
though  of  peculiar  preciousness.  Their  downfall 
as  a  nation,  their  being  scattered  abroad  through- 
out the  world,  could  not  lilot  out  for  the  Jews  the 
memory  of  their  redemption  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age, which  the  festival  commemorated,  whilst  it 
also  kept  alive  hopes  for  the  days  to  come.  The 
scene  of  the  celebration  was  the  home,  and  those 
who  kept  the  feast  were  the  family  circle  or  house- 
hold. But  we  are  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the 
Jews  observed  the  feast,  say  in  A.D.  71,  when  it 
■was  no  longer  possible  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
how  exactly  the  celebration  of  the  Pas.sover  (as 
well  as  other  matters)  was  adjusted  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  All  we  know  is  that  out  of  a 
period  of  uncertainty  and  dimness  the  Passover 
feast  emerges  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  Judaism,  one  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  tractate  of  the  Mishna  (Pesahim),  and 
one  that  has  continued  to  this  day  as  a  specially 
valued  festival. 

2.  The  Passover  as  a  note  of  time. — Twice  in 
the  Acts  (12^  211")  we  have  '  the  days  of  unleavened 
bread '  referred  to  as  a  note  of  time.  No  absolute 
certainty  is  attainable  with  reference  to  NT  chrono- 
logy ;  everything,  therefore,  that  can  shed  light 
on  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  12^  we  have  the  fact 
explicitly  mentioned  that  it  was  the  Passover  time 
when  the  occuiTences  there  recorded  took  place  ; 
but  unfortunately  that  does  not  give  us  informa- 


tion as  to  the  year.  The  uncertainties,  however, 
are  narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of  a  very  few 
years,  and  careful  calculation  has  shown  that  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  most  probably  died  in  A.D.  44.  St. 
Peter  mysteriously  disai>pears  from  view,  leaving 
us  henceforth  dependent  on  uncertain  tradition 
for  all  further  knowledge  of  his  career.  The  un- 
fortunate translation  of  iJ-tra  rb  wdaxa  in  AV  as 
'after  Easter'  is  an  obvious  anachronism,  unless, 
indeed,  'Kaster'  was  in  the  16th  cent,  used  indis- 
criminately for  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Pasch. 
Ac  2U'''-  also  probably  indicates  the  Passover  of 
A.D.  56  or  57  as  marking  the  close  of  the  missionary 
activity  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  arrested  soon  after 
(see  art.  '  Chronology  of  the  NT  '  in  HDB  i.  416, 
420). 

Nothing  could  show  better  than  these  scanty 
notes  of  time  how  deep-rooted  the  custom  was,  how 
the  feast  was  observed  as  regularly  as  the  year 
came  round.  Men  spoke  naturally  of  '  the  days  of 
the  unleavened  bre.ad '  as  a  signilicant  point  in  the 
calendar,  just  as  we  speak  of  '  after  Chiistmas'  or 
'  at  Christmas.'  Ordinary  dates  dwindle  into 
insignihcance  beside  these  fixed,  outstanding 
seasons.  Similarly  we  find  the  other  prim.ary 
.Jewish  festivals  (Tabernacles  and  Pentecost)  used 
in  the  same  way — Jn  7-  (Tabernacles),  Ac  2'  20'", 
1  Co  16*  (Pentecost). 

3.  How  Passover  was  kept  in  apostolic  times. — 
Even  among  the  .Jews  the  Paschal  observance  had 
undergone  considerable  changes  in  the  course  of 
time.  Whilst  a  due  reference  was  preserveil  to 
the  all-important  fact  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  the  emergence  of  the  Jews  as  more  or  less 
a  people,  yet  time  and  historical  catastrophes  had 
left  their  mark.  What  mention,  e.g.,  is  there  in 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation  of  the  four  cups  of 
wine  ?  When  were  they  introduced  ?  W^e  cannot 
tell ;  yet  they  were  a  settled  feature  of  the  feast 
in  our  Lord's  day.  The  cup  which  He  took  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  no  new  thing. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  was  the  third 
cup  or  cup  of  blessing  which  is  still  drunk  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal  ('after  supper,'  Lk  22-", 
1  Co  11'-^).  The  greatest  difl'erence,  however,  was 
made  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70. 
Up  to  that  time  the  paschal  lambs  had  been  slain 
in  their  thousands  year  by  year.  Then  it  all 
ceased.  A  roasted  shank-bone  of  a  lamb  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  most  notable  element  of  the 
feast  as  originally  ordained.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unleavened  cakes  and  the  bitter  herbs  (now 
taking  the  form  of  horse-radish)  go  back  to  primi- 
tive times. 

But  '  the  present  Passover  liturgy  contains  com- 
paratively very  few  relics  from  New  Testament 
times '  (A.  Edersheim,  The  Temple :  its  Ministry 
and  Services  as  they  were  at  the  Time  of  Jesus 
C/wJsi,  London,  n.d.,  p.  231).  Perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  present  Passover  liturgy 
contains  large  expansions  of  and  additions  to 
tlie  ritual  observed  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  What 
that  form  was  exactly  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It 
was  pre-eminently  a  time  of  revolution  :  the  break- 
up and  passing  away  of  the  old  order  to  give  place 
to  a  new.  The  transformation  of  Passover  from  a 
lutg  to  a  purely  domestic  festival  was  not  so  sudden 
as  might  at  first  appear.  Even  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  domestic  festivities  were  of 
growing  importance,  although  that  stupendous 
event  made  an  end  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system 
and  yearly  festal  gatherings.  We  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  the  kernel  of  the  commemoration 
was  jealously  maintained,  that  the  essential  frame- 
work of  tlie  ritual  to-day  was  thei'e  from  the  first. 
That  ritual  briefly  is  as  follows.  The  search  for 
leaven  on  the  eve  of  Passover  with  quaint  formulse 
ushers  in  the  feast.     The  festival  commences  with 
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a  sanctilication ;  then  comes  the  first  cup  of 
wine  ;  tlie  ajMkomen  (half  a  mazzah,  which  is  re- 
served to  be  eaten  at  the  close)  is  set  aside  ;  the 
question  is  asked,  '  Why  is  this  night  distinguished 
from  all  other  niphts  ? '  to  which  a  long  resjionse  is 
given  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  lirst  part  ot  Hallel 
(I'ss  113,  114),  the  second  cup  of  wine,  washing 
of  the  hands  ;  the  unleavened  bread  (mazzOth)  is 
eaten  with  bitter  herbs  (horse-radish)  ;  next  conies 
Uillel's  ceremony  (eating  a  piece  of  horseradish 
jilaced  between  two  pieces  ot  unleavened  bread) ; 
the  aphikomen  is  eaten,  grace  after  meals  is  said 
with  considerable  additions  ;  then  there  is  the  third 
cup  of  wine  and  the  opening  of  the  door  ;  Hallel  is 
resumed  (Pss  115-1  IS)  ;  Ps  136  is  recited  with  large 
expansions,  followed  by  the  fourth  cup  of  wine  and 
prayer  for  the  Divine  acceptance  of  the  service  ; 
'At/ir  hu',  an  impassioned  song  praj'ing  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  brings  all  to  a  close. 

Such  a  curious  feature  as  the  opening  of  the  door 
is  of  uncertain  date,  but,  though  most  likely  later 
than  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  is  yet  of  considerable  age. 
The  expansions  are  mostly  seen  in  the  Haggiidic 
matter — the  long  narrative  sections  which  are  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  observance.  The  com- 
positions, *  How  many  are  the  benelits  which  God 
lias  conferred  upon  us?'  'And  it  came  to  pass  at 
midnight,'  '  Ye  shall  say,  "  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Passover,"'  'To  Him  praise  has  ever  been  and  ever 
will  be  due,'  and  others,  must  be  dated  long  after 
apostolic  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hallel 
and  other  portions  of  the  Psalms  are  most  probably 
amongst  the  oldest  features. 

One  feature  of  the  celebration  on  the  second 
night  of  the  Passover  carries  us  back  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  primitive  times  when  the  Jews 
were  settled  in  Canaan  and  were  an  agricultural 
people.  It  is  the  counting  of  the  omer,  and  it 
most  particularly  reminds  us  that  here  we  have 
originally  a  celebration  of  the  recurring  seasons  of 
the  year  and  the  yearly  ingathering  of  the  earth's 
fruits.  The  tirst-fruils  of  barley  harvest  were 
ottered  on  the  second  day  of  Passover,  and  from 
then  seven  weeks  were  counted  by  primitive 
methods  of  calculation ;  this  brought  them  to 
Pentecost  and  the  beginning  of  wheat  harvest. 
'  Though  one  ephali,  or  ten  omers,  of  barley  was 
cut  down,  only  one  omer  of  flour,  or  about  5'1 
pints  of  our  measure,  was  ofl'ered  in  the  Temple  on 
the  second  Paschal'  (Edersheim,  op.  cit.  p.  259). 
Ages  have  passed,  the  Jews  are  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  there  is  no  longer  flour  to  be  offered, 
there  is  no  omer  ;  still  at  the  evening  service  in  the 
synagogue  and  on  the  second  night  of  the  festival 
in  the  home,  as  regularly  as  the  Passover  comes 
round,  the  words  are  said:  'Blessed  art  Thou,  0 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  univer.se,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  with  Thy  precepts  and  commanded  us 
concerning  the  counting  of  the  Omer.  This  is  the 
first  day  of  the  Omer.  May  it  be  Thy  will,  0  Lord 
our  God  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  to  rebuild  thy 
Teiiijile  speedily,  in  our  days,  and  to  make  Thy 
law  our  portion.'  And  at  evening  service  in  the 
syn.agogue  daily  the  counting  goes  on  until  the 
night  before  Pentecost  (see  art.  Pentecost). 

Whenever  the  custom  may  have  originated,  it  is 
curious  to  think  that  still  in  every  Jewish  home, 
just  after  the  third  cup,  or  cup  of  ble.ssing,  has 
been  drunk,  the  door  is  opened  to  admit  the 
prophet  Elijah,  for  whom  a  spare  cup  of  wine  is 
alwM}-s  set,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
'  May  the  All-merciful  send  us  Elijah  the  prophet 
.  .  .  who  shall  give  us  good  tidings,  salvation,  and 
consolation.'  We  think  of  the  question  :  '  Why 
then  say  the  scribes  that  Elijah  must  first  come? 
(Mt  17'°),  and  of  the  answer:  'Elijah  is  come 
already.'  That  which  ditlerentiates  between  Jew 
and  Christian  is  mainly  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as 


the  Christ.  How  can  we  fail  to  feel  the  pathos  in 
the  impassioned  prayers  with  which  the  Paschal 
service  closes  ?  '  O  mighty  God,  rebuild  Thy  house 
speedily,  speedily  even  in  our  days,  rebuilcf  it.  O 
God,  rebuild  Thy  Temple  speedily!'  and  in  the 
aspiration  repeated  more  than  once,  but  especially 
before  the  fourth  cup  :  '  Next  year  in  Jerusalem  ! ' 
We  woniler  how  far  these  words  really  express  the 
yearning  of  the  .Jewish  heart.  Words  and  formula; 
often  live  on  and  survive  the  original  desire,  very 
intense  and  sincere,  which  prompted  them. 

The  question  arises,  as  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
Sabbath  on  the  seventh  day,  whether  the  early 
Christians  continued  to  observe  these  festivals 
just  the  same  as  the  Jews.  They  did  not  at  once 
break  away  from  the  practices  in  which  they  had 
been  broug"ht  up  (see,  e.g.,  Ac  3').  '  The  Christian 
Churches  in  Judn;a  existed  as  Jewish  sects'  (C. 
von  Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Age,  i.^  [London, 
1897]  175),  and  it  is  with  Jewish  Christians  that 
we  are  first  of  all  concerned.  In  all  probabilitj' 
they  went  on  for  years  observing  the  festivals 
with  their  old  Jewish  significance  as  they  also 
complied  with  other  traditional  u.sages.  J. 
Bingham,  indeed,  on  very  slender  grounds  holds 
that  the  '  first  Cliristians  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  did 
not  keep  Easter  with  the  Jews  on  what  day  of  the 
week  soever  it  fell,  but  on  the  Sunday  following  in 
honour  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  (Ant.  XX.  v. 
4  [in  Works,  Oxford,  1855,  vol.  vii.]).  Apart  even 
from  the  loose  wording  here,  when  we  come  to 
look  into  matters  we  see  that  he  has  little,  if  any, 
authority  for  the  belief.  The  '  first  day  of  the 
week,'  the  Lord's  Day,  was  the  regular,  weekly 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  there  was  an  annual  com- 
memoration ('  Easter ')  in  apostolic  times. 

But  the  old  runs  into  the  new.  Even  though 
still  marking  events  by  '  the  days  of  unleavened 
bread '  (Ac  12^),  they  might  well  invest  the  season 
with  a  new  significance  as  time  went  on,  and 
associate  it  with  a  new  commemoration.  '  When 
the  apostles  came  to  write  of  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  the  new  liberty  and  life  in  Christ,  their  teach- 
ing would  be  all  the  more  easily  understood  and 
more  lovingly  accepted,  because  to  many  of  their 
readers  it  recalled  the  Passover  table  of  the  family 
and  the  sound  of  silent  voices'  (G.  M.  Mackie, 
'  The  Jewish  Passover  in  the  Christian  Church,' 
ExpT  xiii.  [1901-02]  392). 

St.  Paul,  however,  who  divined  most  accurately 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  with 
universal  aims,  evidently  disapproved  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  Judaism  as  a  system  crippling  the 
spiritual  energies  of  the  Church,  the  new  liberty  in 
Clirist.  He  explicitly  deprecated  the  observance 
of  Jewish  feasts  (Gal  4'-")  on  the  part  of  purely 
Gentile  converts.  Col  2"  is  equally  decided. 
Though  he  was,  as  he  himself  proudly  claimed,  '  a 
Hebrew  of  Hebrews,'  it  is  more  than  questionable 
if  he  kept  the  Passover  after  his  conversion  and 
after  he  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  Christianity 
for  the  Gentile  world.  And  when  he  makes  an 
allusion  to  the  feast  in  writing  to  the  Corintliians 
(1  Co  5°"*),  it  shows  only  that  the  feast  juer  se  has 
no  longer  any  interest  for  him.  It  may,  indeed, 
show  incidentally  that  it  was  somewhere  about 
the  time  of  its  celebration  that  he  was  writing  his 
Epistle;  but  his  allusions  are  purely  symbolic. 
He  gives  to  the  Paschal  lamb  and  to  the  unleavened 
bread  a  meaning  of  which  his  forefathers  never 
dreamed.  To  St.  Paul  more  than  to  any  other  is 
it  due  that  Christianity  broke  away  from  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  Judaism  and  became  a  faith 
with  a  far  more  glorious  redemption  than  the 
Exodus  to  commemorate. 

As  L.  Duchesne  remarks,  '  There  was  no  reason 
why  Christians  should  observe  the  feasts  and  fasts 
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of  the  Jewish  calendar.  They  were  alluwcil  to 
drop  out  of  use.  Nevertheless,  each  j'ear  one  of 
these  holy  days,  the  Fasehal  Feast  or  the  Keast  of 
the  Azyiues,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  I'assion 
of  the  Saviour.  The  meuiories  which  Israel  had 
connected,  and  still  connected,  with  this  anniver- 
sary mi^rlit  no  lonf,'er  be  of  interest ;  but  it  was 
impo,--.>ible  to  forget  that  Our  Lord  had  died  .  .  . 
on  one  of  those  days.  The  IVscli  was  tliercfore 
retained,  though  the  ritual  iletails  of  the  Jewish 
observance  were  omitted'  (Enrly  Histunj  of  tke 
Ckristian  Church,  Eng.  tr.  of  4th  ed.,  i.  [London, 
1909]i2O7f.). 

4.  'Christ  our  Passover.' —  We  liave  already 
referred  in  jjassinj;  to  1  Co  .'>''■'',  but  both  liere 
and  in  lo'-"-^  there  are  allusion.s  to  l\assover 
('the  lirstfruits,'  dTrapx'j)  which  call  for  a  rather 
more  extended  notice.  For  they  show  us  better 
than  anything  else  how  the  tran-sition  from  the 
Jewish  to  the  Christian  Pasch  was  made,  how  the 
new  interest  and  couimemoration  swallowed  up  and 
superseded  the  old.  Once  again  Passover  was  in 
all  probability  being  celebrated  in  the  Jewish 
community.  JSut  St.  Paul,  perhaps  for  the  very 
first  time,  was  quick  to  see  an  illustration  of 
Christ  and  His  redeeming  work  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lamb,  and  in  the  complete  removal  of  leaven 
which  preceded  the  feast  (E.\  12'*)  an  illustration 
of  the  moral  purification  which  Christianity  calls 
for.  He  sees,  again,  in  the  lirst-fruits  olfered  at 
the  Passover  an  illustration  of  what  Christ  is  in 
His  resurrection  to  the  harvest  field  of  the  dead. 

{(()  Til  Trdax"-  Vf-^" '•  'our  Pasclial  lamb,'  i.e.  of 
Christians  as  distinct  from  Jews.  It  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  see  in  the  lamb  of  the  original 
institution  an  actual  prototype  of  our  Lord.  To 
see  in  the  Paschal  lamb  '  the  preliguration  of 
Jesus  Christ  whose  death  is  the  sacrifice  which 
averts  the  wrath  of  God  from  His  community  '  (C. 
von  Orelli,  art.  'Passover'  in  Schatl-Herzog,  viii. 
370)  is  to  go  beyond  what  is  warranted.  Tlie  refer- 
ence is  too  casual  for  so  much  to  be  built  upon  it. 
The  Apostle  never  again  speaks  of  Clirist  as  a 
lamb.  The  lamb  of  the  Passover,  moreover,  was 
partaken  of  in  a  festal  meal,  and  St.  Paul  was 
probably  thinking  specially  of  this.  For  he 
immediately  follows  with  '  Therefore  let  us  keep 
festival '  (fop-rds'w^ei') ;  not  with  a  reference  to  any 
feast  in  particular,  but  to  the  new  life  of  joj-ousness 
Christians  are  to  live,  in  w'liich  '  sincerity  and 
truth  '  are  essential  (so  Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  3.  8).  Again  we  have  Christ  compared  to  a  'lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot '(1  P  1"),  absolute 
purity,  however,  being  a  general  requirement  in 
any  sacrilice  oft'ei'ed  to  God  (Dt  17').  Allegory 
soon  became  busy  with  these  representations  of 
the  Lord.  He  was  '  the  Lamb  of  God  '  (Jn  P") 
rather  in  antithesis  to  the  whole  sacrificial  system 
of  the  Jews.  The  majestic  apocalyptic  figure  of 
the  Lamb  which  is  all-prominent  in  Rev.  is  the 
outgrowth  of  tliis  conception,  and  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Agnu.s  Dei  of  Christian  art. 

(6)  aTTapxh,  LXX  for  Heb.  re'shith  (Lv  23"'), 
'  firstfruits.'  It  is  almost  impossible  that  St. 
Paul  sliould  use  this  particular  term  without 
having  in  mind  a  reference  to  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits  at  Passover,  especially  when  we  take  it  in 
connexion  with  5".  It.  F.  Weymoutli  (The  NT  in 
Modern  Speech',  London,  1909,  p.  469)  translates 
(no  doubt  advisedly)  1  Co  15-",  '  being  the  first  to 
do  so  of  those  who  are  asleep'  ;  and  again  v.^, 
'Christ  having  been  the  first  to  rise':  but  this 
entirely  obscures  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  harvest 
field.  As  used  by  St.  Paul,  the  gathering  of  first- 
fruits  and  the  presenting  of  them  to  God  is  a  pledge 
that  the  whole  harvest  shall  be  reaped. 

S.  PassoYer  and  the  Eucharist. — Is  there  any 
connexion  between  the  Passover  of  the  Jews  and 


the  Lord's  .Supper  of  the  Christian  Church?  Our 
limitations  forbid  any  Irealment  in  detail  of  whtit 
is  still  a  very  vexed  question,  ll  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  materials  are  scanty  and  not  free 
from  ob.scurity.  The  diflercnce,  e.g.,  between  the 
Synoptists  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  to  the  actual 
time  when  the  Lord  held  His  Last  Supper,  whether 
the  meal  was  an  '  anticipated  Passover '  or  Pa.s.s- 
over  itself,  is  well  known.  Kefcrring  to  the 
rei)eated  attempts  to  harmonize  them,  Duchesne 
sensibly  remarks  ;  '  It  is  wiser  to  acknowledge 
that,  on  this  point,  we  are  not  in  a  jjosition  to 
reconcile  tlie  evangelists'  (op.  cit.  p.  209,  n.  4). 
And  why  trouble,  when  even  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  instituted  some  memorial  observance  for  His 
disciples  is  itself  open  to  question?  Wilder 
extremists  see  in  the  Supper,  not  a  simjile 
memorial  instituted  naturally  by  Jesus  and  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  but  the 
influence  of  mystery-religions  and  strange  cults 
with  their  eating  aiul  drinking  of  a  god. 

One  thing  is  pretty  certain.     There  was  a  meal 
in  .some  form  or  another  associated  with  Christi- 
anity  from  the  very  beginning.      In   Ac  2*'-  the 
xXdiTis  ToC  SproK,  '  the  breaking  of  the  bread,'  sug- 
gests a  distinctive  custom   of  the  first  disciples. 
Still  more  in  20'  is  it  apparent  that  this  custoni 
was  observed  'on  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  and  it 
becomes    a  more    definitely  religious    ordinance. 
More  than  all  we  have  fortunately  St.  Paul's  treat- 
ment of  a  crying  scandal  in  the  (ihurch  at  Corinth 
which  incidentally  gives  us  some  light  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  times  (I  Co  10""-  ll"*-)-     From  the  first, 
apparently,  the  commemoration  (Eucharist)   was 
observed  in   connexion  with  a  common   meal  to 
symbolize  and  to  foster  fraternity  (Agape).     The 
Apostle's  action  here  was  to  set  a  hedge  round  the 
commemoration  and  rescue  it  from  the  disgraceful 
abuses  which  attended  the  common  meal.     It  dis- 
tinctly contributed  to  the  ultimate  separation  of 
the  Eucharist  as  a  purely  religious  and  symbolic 
feast,  although  at  the  time  of  the  Didnche  (c.  A.D. 
100)  the  Agape  appears  still  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  it  (§  10),  at  any  rate  in  certain  localities. 
But  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  'cup  of  blessing' 
(1   Co   10'^),  coupled  with   the  fact  that  he  had 
already  seen  in  the  Paschal  lamb  an  illustration 
of  Christ,  makes  it  clear  that  he  at  any  rate  viewed 
this  ordinance  as  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the 
Jewish  Passover.     Edersheim  (XT'",  London,  1887, 
ii.  511)  is  very  decided  as  to  this  relation,  and  even 
goes  so   far  as  to  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
broken  bread  was  none  other  than  the  aphikomen  or 
unleavened  cake  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  meal. 
A.  C.  McGifi'ert  (A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  70)  seems  hardly 
consistent  in  saying  there  is  no  indication  in  our 
sources  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  viewed  as  thus 
related  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  he  remarks,  '  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
believed,  at  any  rate  at  an  early  day,  if  not  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  that 
Jesus  had  commanded  them  to  do  as  they  actu- 
ally were  doing.'     If  Jesus  gave  the  command 
He  gave  it  at  the  Paschal  meal,  or  at  least  in  close 
association  witli  it.     '  Whether  in  the  words  and 
acts  of  Jesus  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  the 
Passover  or  not,  the  association  of  the  Eucharist 
with  the  Passover  was  a  natural  one,  though  we 
may  have  to  admit  that  the  Paschal  features  in 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  represent  the   later  re- 
flexion of  a  period  when  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
true  Passover  (1  Co  5'',  Jn  19^')  had  influenced  the 
conception  of  the  institution  '  (art.  '  Eucharist '  in 
ERE  v.  543»).     We  may  notice  that  really  St. 
Paul's  language  is  separated  from  the  Crucifixion 
only  by  a  score  of  years  or  so,  no  great  interval 
after  all.     It  is  the  more  natural  to  think,  con- 
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sidering  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
tliat  we  liave  liere  a  close  point  of  connexion 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

6.  Passoyer  and  Easter.— The  true  celebration 
of  Easter,  the  festival  of  onr  Lord's  resurrection, 
was,  as  we  liave  seen  above,  a  thing  of  weel<ly 
occurrence.  '  The  lirst  day  of  tlie  week  '  became 
established  even  in  the  Apostolic  Cliurch  as  tlie 
special  day  of  joj-ful  commemoration  on  tlie  ]iart 
of  Christians.  In  that  they  were  most  shai'iily  in 
contrast  with  tlie  Jews.  But  whatever  obscurity 
may  hang  round  the  original  connexion  between 
the  Paschal  feast  and  the  Eucharist,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  when  Easter  came  to  be  observed, 
as  it  was  ob.served  at  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
— in  spring — it  was  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  Speaking  of  the  movable 
feasts,  Duchesne  saj's  :  '  Dans  ces  ffites,  comnie  en 
tant  d'autres  choses,  I'Eglise  est,  .\  un  certain 
degr6,  h^ritifere  de  la  Synagogue.  L'anmie  eccl6si- 
astique  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  combinaisou  de 
deux  calendriers,  I'un  juif  et  I'autre  chr(iticn.  Au 
ealendrier  juif  correspondent  les  fetus  mobiles,  au 
calendrier  chr^tien  les  fetes  fixes '  (Urigincs  dii  culte 
chrdtieyi*,  Paris,  1909,  p.  225).  After  observing 
that  tliis  symmetry  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  he 
remarks :  '  Les  chretiens  ne  conserviirent  point 
toutes  les  fetes  juives  ;  et  quant  k  celles  qu'ils 
retinrent,  ils  y  attachferent  do  bonne  heure  une 
signification  appropriee  ii  leurs  croyances.  .  .  .  On 
ne  conserva  que  celles  de  P'lques  et  de  la  Pente- 
c6te'  (ib.). 

This  correspondence  is  made  abundantly  clear 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  for  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  i::  most  countries 
simply  the  name  'Pascha'  reproduced  in  various 
forms.  Thus  hat.  festa paschal ia,  which  has  passed 
into  Fr.  as  Piiqucs  (a  plur.  form),  Ital.  Pasqua, 
etc.  (see  OED,  s.v.  'P.asch').  The  name  '  Easter' 
is,  quite  dill'erently,  from  A.S.  plur.  c&stron,  a 
relic  of  heathenism  with  dim  suggestions  of  the 
worship  of  nature  powers  awakening  in  spring. 
But  even  where  '  Easter  '  became  the  settled  name, 
some  form  of  Pascha  such  as  '  Pasch  '  existed  side 
by  side  with  it. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  with  the  weekly 
celebration  there  should  gradually  grow  up  a 
spei'ial  yearly  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  so  tremendous  and  vital 
a  fact  that  as  each  Paschal  season  came  round  the 
tendency  would  be  more  and  more  to  give  import- 
ance to  the  annual  celebration  at  the  very  season 
when  our  Lord  died  and  rose  again.  But  this  was 
after  the  Apostolic  Age. 

So  there  is  no  need  to  enter  with  any  minuteness 
upon  a  controversy  which,  springing  up  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  continued  for  long  to  .agitate  the  Christian 
Church  and  was  the  occasion  of  great  and  wide- 
spread bitterness  of  feeling.  Pity  that  such  things 
should  be  !  But  it  was  a  controversy  that  grew  up 
out  of  this  very  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the 
Jewish  feast ;  and  it  bad  reference  to  the  time 
when  the  festival  should  be  kept.  A  large  section 
of  the  Church,  believing  that  on  the  14th  Nisan, 
the  day  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  Jesus  also  died, 
were  firm  in  their  resolve  to  keep  their  Pasch  on 
the  same  day  as  did  the  Jews.  (The  term  Pascha, 
it  may  be  said,  originally  included  a  reference  to 
the  death  as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  t6  irdaxa  aravp- 
iJicniiov,  the  Pascha  crucifixionis,  and  tA  Trdirxa  dva- 
araaiixov,  the  Pascha  resurrcctionis.)  On  tlie  other 
hand,  seeing  that  the  14th  Nisan  could  f.all  on  any 
day  of  the  week,  and  therefore  the  celebratiim  of 
Easter  also,  the  Roman  Church,  and  those  who 
were  influenced  by  it,  kept  the  festival  on  Sunday 
as  a  fixed  day,  arriving  at  the  date  by  more  or  less 
intricate  calculation.     It  was  not,  however,  by  any 


means  the  same  Sunday  tliat  Christians  observed 
even  where  this  jirinciple  obtained.  The  former, 
mainly  Asians,  were  called  Ciuartodecinians  or 
'  Kourteentbers.'  At  first  they  agreed  to  diller. 
'  Polycarp  [c.  A.D.  150],  during  his  stay  in  Konie, 
tried  to  convince  Pope  Anicetus  that  the  qiiarto- 
deciman  use  was  the  only  one  |iermissible.  tie  did 
not  succeed.  Neither  could  Anicetus  succeed  in  per- 
suading the  old  master  to  adopt  the  Honian  method. 
They  parted,  nevertheless,  on  the  best  of  terms' 
(Duchesne,  Early  llist.  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  i. 
210).  A  very  dill'crcnt  state  of  things  followed 
when  a  later  pope,  Victor,  interfered  to  secure  one 
uniform  way.  It  is  a  sorry  story  of  schism  and 
strife.  But  where  now  are  the  Tessaresc8edecatita>, 
Audiani,  Sabbatiani,  Protopaschitae  and  other 
curious  sects,  who  '  would  not  hold  any  communion 
with  .  .  .  any  that  did  not  keep  the  Pasch  at  the 
.same  time  that  the  Jews  did  '  ?  (Bingham,  op.  cit. 
XX.  V.  3). 

The  two  festivals  still  exist  side  by  side.  It  is 
li  ue  that,  quite  ajiart  from  the  Jewish  feast,  Chris- 
tians would  still  liave  celebrated  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord.  J,  .iL,  '„?  that  as  it  may,  the  historical 
connexion  of  CI.,  istianity  and  Judaism  is  indubit- 
ably signified  as  year  by  year  at  the  same  time 
the  Christian  keeps  Easter  and  the  Jew  Passover 
— though  with  what  radical  dili'erence  of  meaning ! 

LrrERA  rtTRE.  —  In  addition  to  works  and  articles  quoted 
throui^lioiit,  see  artt.  'Pa-isover*  in  IIDB  (W.  J.  Moultoii),  in 
i'i>i  (I- Benzinger),  in  JA^(E.  G.  Hirscli) ;  art.  '  I'asch  or  Pass- 
over' in  C£  (C  Aberne);  in  £ii£,  artt.  *  Festivals  and  Kasts 
(Christian^  *  (J.  G.  Carleton),  'Festivals  and  Fasts  (Hebrew)' 
(F.  H.  Woods);  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Paschaatreit  der  altcn 
Kirche  nach  seiner  lledeutung  fur  die  Kirchengeackichte,  Ilalie, 
IStiO  ;  Ei'ihteen  Treatises/rotii  the  Miftc/ina  (including  Pesahini), 
tr.  D.  A.  de  Sola  and  M.  J.  Raphall,  London,  18J3 ;  F. 
Delitzsch,  '  Der  Passabritus  zur  Zeit  dts  zweitcn  Tonipols,' 
Zeitschr.  J'iir  die  gee.  hither.  Theologie  ttnd  Kirche,  xvi.  (1856J 
257  ff. ;  P.  Gardner,  S'Ae  Ori'iin  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  London, 
1893;  A.  A.  Green,  The  liemsed  Uanada,  do.,  1S07 ;  H.  C. 
Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant,  do.,  18S7. 

J.  S.  Clf.mf.ns. 
PASTOR.— Eph  4"  is  the  only  pass.age  in  the 
NT  in  which  'p.astor'  occurs,  although  its  Greek 
equivalent,  woi/iriv,  is  frequent ;  everywhere  else 
Troiii-qv  is  rendered  'shepherd.'  This  exceptional 
translation  is  justified,  because  here  onlj'  is  irotixiiv 
used  of  some  kind  of  Christian  minister.  It  is  used 
of  Christ  as  '  the  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep  '  (He 
13-"  from  LXX  of  Is  63'i),  as  '  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  your  souls'  (1  P  2'^),  and  as  '  the  chief 
Shepherd'  (1  P  5*)— expressions  suggested  bj'  Him- 
self (Jn  10"-  ").  But  the  metaphor  is  obvious,  and 
is  frequent  from  Homer  onwards.  The  cognate 
verb  Trotfj.atfeii'  is  used  of  tending  Christian  flocks  ;  in 
Christ's  charge  to  St.  Peter  (Jn  21'8),  in  St.  Peter's 
charge  to  his  'fellow-elders'  (1  P  5°),  and  in  St. 
Paul's  charge  at  Miletus  to  the  elders  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  (.-Vc  20=»).  In  Eph  4",  while 
'apostles'  and  'prophets'  and  'evangelists'  have 
each  a  separate  article,  'pastors  .and  teachers'  are 
coupled  by  a  common  article,  and  jirobably  form 
only  one  group,  distinguished  by  being  attached 
to  particular  congregations,  whereas  '  apostles,' 
'  prophets,'  and  '  evangelists '  were  itinerant 
preachers  and  missionaries.  But  '  pastors '  and 
'teachers'  are  not  convertible  terms;  almost  all 
'  jiastors '  would  be  '  teachers,'  but  not  all '  teachers ' 
were  '  pastors.' 

LrTERATURR. — See  Commentaries  on  Eph  4^,  esp.  J.  A. 
Robinson  (1803)  and  B.  F.  Westcott  (1»06);  A.  Harnack, 
The  Mission  and  Expansitm  of  Christianity",  Eng.  tr.,  lyOS,  i. 
330-346.  A.  PLUJIMER. 


PASTORAL    EPISTLES. 

Titus,  Epistles  to. 


-See  Timothy   and 


PATARA  (IlaTapa,   neut.   pi.).  —  Patara  waa  a 
maritime  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lycia,  about  6  miles 
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S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  For  classical 
writers  it  had  a  romantic  interest  as  a  home  of 
Apollo  (Herodotus,  i.  18'2),  wliiise  temple  and  oracle 
there  were  only  less  famous  than  those  at  Delphi : 
'  Pata.rxan  Apollo  who  haunts  the  thickets  of 
Lycia'  (llor.  Od.  ill.  iv.  (34).  Its  more  practical 
importance  was  two-fold  ;  it  served  as  a  seaport 
for  the  fertile  Xanthus  valley,  including'  the 
splen(li<l  city  of  that  name ;  and  it  lay  on  the 
highway  of  ships  trading  between  the  /Egean  and 
the  Levant  or  Egypt.  St.  Paul  did  an  ordinary 
thing  when  he  changed  ships  at  Patara  (Ac  21'-). 
The  coaster  in  which  he  had  sailed  from  Troas  had 
either  reached  her  destination  or  else  was  about  to 
continue  her  course  along  the  south  coast,  whereas 
larger  vessels  bound  from  Lycia  for  Syria  struck 
right  across  the  high  sea,  passing  Cyprus  on  the 
left  (v.^).  Ships  coming  in  the  opposite  direction 
usually  found  the  straight  course  too  ditlioult  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  westerly  wind,  and  had 
to  keep  closer  to  shore,  passing  Cyprus  on  the  left, 
and  making  not  for  Patara  but  for  Myra,  about 
30  miles  to  eastward  (27°).  Patara  derived  an 
ample  revenue  from  the  vast  traffic  between  the 
/Egean  coast  and  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  enlarged  and  improved  the  city,  calling  it 
'  the  Lycian  Arsinoe '  in  honour  of  his  wife,  '  but 
the  old  name  prevailed'  (Straho,  Xiv.  iii.  6). 
Patara  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  harbour  is  now  'an  inland  marsh  generating 
poisonous  malaria '  (T.  A.  B.  Spratt  and  E.  Forbes, 
Travels  in  Lycia,  Milyas,  and  the  Cibyratis,  2  vols. , 
1847,  i.  32).  There  are  extensive  and  well-preserved 
ruins,  including  a  triumphal  arch  with  the  in- 
scription, 'Patara,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lycian 
nation.' 

Literature.— F.  Beaufort,  Earamania,  1817  ;  C.  Fellows, 
Accoinit  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  1841 ;  O.  Benndorf  and 
G.  Niemann,  Heisen  in  sildwestlichen  Kleinamen,  vol.  i.  ; 
'  Reisen  in  Lykien  und  Karien,"  ISS^l  ;  Slurray'a  Handbook  of 
Asia  Minor,  1895.  JamES  StRAHAN. 

PATIENCE.— The  virtue  of  patience  occupied 
a  great  place  in  the  apostolic  writings.  We  have 
two  Greek  words  to  consider,  which  are  thus  trans- 
lated :  (1)  iiroiJ.ovri  (vb.  inroixivu),  (2)  irnKpoBujila  (vb. 
^a.Kpodv^4tj3). 

1.  moixovri  is  the  more  important  word.  It  is 
found  only  in  later  Greek,  and  answers  to  the 
classical  Kaprepia,  KapTipT)<n.^,  with  the  meaning  of 
holding  out,  enduring.  The  word,  however,  princi- 
pally belongs  to  biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  by  the  LXX,  where  it 
translates  various  Hebrew  words  signifying  '  hope,' 
a  virtue  very  closely  connected  with  endurance,  as 
being  its  basis  or  ground.  Cremer  says  {Bibl.-Theol. 
Lex.  of  NT  Greek',  En^.  tr.,  1880,  p.  420)  of  uiroiiovh  : 
'  It  denotes  the  peculiar  psychological  clearness 
and  definiteness  which  hope  attains  in  the  economy 
of  grace,  by  virtue,  on  the  one  hand,  of  its  distinc- 
tive character  excluding  all  wavering,  doubt,  and 
uncertainty  ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  coniformity  with 
its  self-assertion  amid  the  contradictions  of  tliis 
present  world.' 

The  connexion  of  patience  {vwonov^)  with  hope  is 
brought  out  in  such  passages  as  Ro  8=°,  2  P  3'=, 
Col  I"-'-.  Its  connexion  with  tlie  contradictions 
of  life  appears  in  Ro  5'-  *,  Ja  1'-  * ;  cf.  also  2  Th  l-*. 
He  10'«  12',  Rev  2-  =*■  m,  2  P  l*. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  in  particular  emphasizes 
the  need  of  endurance,  written  as  it  is  in  view  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  Roman  State 
(cf.,  further.  Rev  P  13>«  14'=).  Particular  expres- 
sions which  call  for  note  are  2  Th  3',  inrofiofrj 
Xpiarou,  '  the  patience  which  waits  for  Christ,'  i.e. 
for  the  Messianic  salvation  ;  Rev  3'°,  6  \6yos  t^s 
i^Tro^uoj'^s  P.OV,  '  the  word  which  treats  of  patient 
waiting    for    me,'    i.e.    the    word    of    prophecy. 


Interesting  also  is  Ro  15",  where  God  in  called  '  the 
God  of  patience'  (o  dedi  ttjs  inro/tor^j),  i.e.  the  God 
who  inspires  patience  through  the  prophetic  words 
of  Scri])ture  (cf.  v.*) ;  see,  further,  for  inronov-fi, 
2  Co  1«  12'-,  1  Ti  6",  Tit  2=. 

The  similarity  of  atmosphere  between  the  NT 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  makes  it  natural  that 
we  should  find  similar  reference  to  patience 
{yTrop-ovfi)  in  them.  1  Clem.  v.  5-7  is  particularly 
interesting,  where,  after  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles,  St.  Paul  is  set  forth  as  an  example  of 
patience  :  '  By  reason  of  jealousy  and  strife  Paul 
by  his  example  pointed  out  the  prize  of  patience. 
After  that  he  had  been  seven  times  in  bonds,  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  had  been  stoned,  had 
preached  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  won  the 
noble  renown  which  was  the  reward  of  his  faith, 
having  taught  righteousness  unto  the  wliole  world 
and  having  reached  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 
West ;  and  when  he  had  borne  his  testimony 
before  the  rulers,  60  he  departed  from  the  world 
and  went  into  the  holy  place,  having  been  found 
a  notable  pattern  of  patience.'  Cf.  also  1  Clem. 
Ixii.  2,  Ixiv.  ;  Hernias,  Mnnd.  viii.  9 ;  Ep.  Barn. 
xxi.  5 ;  finally  Polyc.  Philippians,  viii.  1.  2, 
'Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  patiently  endured  (Inriixeivcv) 
all  things  for  our  sakes,  that  we  may  live  in  Him. 
Wherefore  let  us  become  imitators  of  His  patience 
(inrop.ovTis)' ;  xi.  I,  'I  exhort  you  all  therefore  to 
obey  the  word  of  righteousness  and  to  practise  all 
patience,  which  you  saw  before  your  eyes  not  only 
in  the  blessed  Ignatius  and  Zosimus  and  Rufus, 
but  also  in  others  of  you  and  in  Paul  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles.' 

2.  /xaKpoBvfila  also  is  a  word  rare  in  profane 
Greek.  It  appears  in  the  apostolic  wTitings  as  a 
synonym  of  Oirop^ov^  (Col  1",  He  6'=  10'^  Ja  5'», 
2  Ti  3'").  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  special 
meaning  of  longsutfering  {g.v.)  and  stands  opposed 
to  dpyri,  $vix6s,  and  is  synonymous  with  Trpadri]! 
(cf.  Gal  522,  Eph  42,  Col  3^2,  2  Ti  4=).  In  these 
passages  the  word  is  used  of  the  patience  of  men 
one  towards  another.  But  it  is  also  used  of  the 
patience  or  longsuB'ering  of  God,  who  delays  the 
punishment  of  sinners  in  order  to  give  them  time 
to  repent  (cf.  Ro  2^  1  P  3-»',  2  P  3'°).  _  In  Ro  9^2  the 
idea  of  giving  time  for  repentance  is  absent,  and 
the  word  refers  simply  to  God's  delaying  punish- 
ment. 

In  the  sub-apostolic  writings  /laKpoBvp-la  stands 
side  by  side  with  inroiiovri  as  in  the  NT  ;  cf.  1  Clem. 
Ixiv.  A  noteworthy  passage  dealing  with  this 
virtue  is  Hermas,  Mand.  v.  1,  which  is  all  in 
praise  of  patience  {iJ.aKpo8vp.la) :  '  In  patience  the 
Lord  dwells,  but  in  hot  wrath  the  devil '  (v.*). 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fine 
develojimeut,  on  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  patience  (inropLorri),  which 
A.  RitschI  has  given  in  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Justification  and  Reconciliation,  Eng.  tr.  of  vol. 
iii.,  1900,  p.  627  f. 

Patience  is  that  feeling  which  views  the  evils  of 
life  in  the  light  of  Divine  providence.  It  is  quite 
different  from  the  Stoic  idea  of  apathy,  which  aims 
at  the  suppression  of  the  pain  due  to  the  evil  from 
which  we  suffer.  'Patience  in  suffering  implies 
that  the  pain  continues'  (p.  627). 

This  is  true  not  only  of  ordinary  patience,  but 
of  the  Christian  form  of  this  virtue.  '  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  general  human  exercise  of  patience  into 
its  special  Christian  form  depends  on  the  fact  that 
man's  feeling  of  self  and  of  personal  worth,  by 
being  combined  with  the  thought  of  the  supra- 
mundane  God  Who  is  our  Father,  and  guarantees 
to  us  salvation  through  dominion  over  the  world 
and  participation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  raised 
above  all  natural  and  particular  motives,  even 
when  they  are  the  occasion  of  troubles.     This  still 
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admits  of  evils  being  felt  with  pain  even  by  the 
Christian'  (p.  6'2S).  Ritselil  roters  in  a  note  to 
Calvin,  In.it.  iii.  8.  8 :  '  Keitlior  is  tliere  required 
from  us  a  cheerfulness,  suc-h  as  maj'  take  away  all 
sense  of  bitterness  and  grief;  there  would  be  no 
patience  of  the  saints  in  the  cross,  except  also  thej' 
were  tormented  with  grief  and  pressed  with  trouble.' 
The  NT,  indeed,  speaks  of  rejoicing  in  suffering, 
of  glorying  in  afllictions  and  persecutions  for 
Christ's  sake.  But  we  can  quote  against  the  idea 
that  this  joy  is  to  exterminate  the  sense  of  pain 
not  onh-  the  explicit  confession  in  He  12",  but  also 
the  example  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul.  The  actual 
position  of  things  is,  in  fact,  as  follows : 

'  The  consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God 
places  the  assurance  of  personal  worth  firm  above 
all  the  special  motives  which  arise  from  the  world  ; 
and  therefore  the  pain  wliich  springs  from  tln'ir 
oppressive  action  can  be  subordinated  to  the  joy 
which,  in  our  feeling  of  self,  denotes  the  incompar- 
able worth  of  Divine  sonship.  But  in  the  case  in 
question,  joj"  would  not  last ;  rather,  it  would  veer 
round  into  indifference,  unless  underneath  the  joy 
the  pain  still  continued.  Moreover,  the  truth  of 
the  Fatherly  care  of  God  for  His  children  suggests 
to  us  not  only  the  inference  that  no  evils  arising 
from  the  world  can  overbalance  the  blessing  of 
fellowship  with  God,  but  also  this  further  applica- 
tion, that  these  evils,  as  tests  of  our  fidelity  to 
God,  are  elevated  into  relative  blessings.  And 
this  comes  about  just  through  the  exercise  of 
patience  as  the  peculiar  and  proper  manifestation 
of  Christian  freedom  '  (p.  629). 

LiTERATDRE.  —  H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life,  1860 ;  M. 
Creigrhton.  The  Mind  of  St.  Peter,  1904,  p.  22 ;  H.  Black, 
Christ's  SerDtee  of  Love,  1907,  p.  130  ;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  The  Eiie 
for  Spiritual  Thinns,  1907,  p.  61  ;  H.  E.  Manning:,  S'^nnons 
on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects,  i.  (1870)  173;  J.  H.  Jowett,  The 
Transfigured  Church,  1910,  p.  149  ;  W.  H.  Hutton,  A  JJisciple's 
Religion,  1911,  p.  12 ;  W.  B.  UUathorne,  Christian  Patience, 
1SS6 ;  G.  Hanson,  A  Chain  of  Graces,  1906,  p.  67. 

Robert  S.  Franks. 

PATMOS  (ndr/ios). — Patnios,  one  of  the  group  of 
islands  named  the  Sporades,  lies  in  that  part  of 
the  yEgean  Sea  which  the  Greeks  called  the 
Icarian,  and  is  visible  on  the  right  as  one  sails 
from  Samos  to  Cos.  It  is  a  volcanic  island,  bare 
and  rocky,  10  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  6 
miles  wide  at  the  northern  end.  Its  hills  command 
a  magnilicent  view  of  the  surrounding  sea  and 
islands.  At  its  centre,  where  it  narrows  to  an 
isthmus,  between  the  bay  of  Scala  on  the  E.  and 
that  of  INIcrika  on  the  \V.,  are  found  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Hellenic  town,  which  prove  that 
the  island  was  once  populous  ;  and  the  name  of 
'  Palmosa,'  which  it  bore  in  the  Middle  Ages,  points 
to  another  time  of  prosperity ;  but  Turkish  rule 
has  had  its  usual  blighting  ett'ect.  To-day  '  the 
isle '  has  4,000  Greek  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
sponge-fishers.  The  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill- 
top, 800  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  island.  It  clusters  about  the  Monastery  of  St. 
John — founded  by  St.  Christodulus  in  A.D.  1088, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  temple — which  has  lost  most 
of  the  treasures  of  its  once  valuable  library,  in- 
cluding the  9th  cent,  edition  of  Plato,  now  in  the 
Bodleian.  Monastic  piety  shows  the  place  where 
the  Revelation  was  written  by  St.  John,  and  half- 
way down  the  hill  is  a  grotto  (t6  aTr-qKaiov  Trjs 
'AiroKaXi/^tews)  the  rocks  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  cleft  by  the  Divine  voice. 

More  important  are  the  internal  indications  that 
the  book  was  written  amid  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  infinite  sea.  It  has  the  word  doKaaaa  25 
times,  and  it  is  full  of  the  clashing  of  waves.  No 
fitter  scene  could  be  found  for  the  composition  of 
the  Apocalypse  than  the  traditional  one,  and,  if 
there  were  any  reason  to  question  the  story  of  the 
author's  banishment  to  the  island,  one  would  have 


to  .saj',  'si  non  fe  vero,  6  ben  trovato.'  Nowhere  is 
'  the  voice  of  many  waters  '  more  musical  than  in 
Patmos ;  nowhere  does  the  rising  and  .setting  sun 
make  a  more  splendid  'sea  of  glass  mingled  with 
fire';  yet  nowhere  is  the  longing  more  natural 
that  the  sejiarating  sea — the  occanus  dissoriabilU 
of  Horace  (Od.  I.  iii.  22) — should  be  no  more. 

Small  and  inhospitable  islands  were  often  used 
as  pl.aces  of  banishment  (relegatio)  in  the  Ist  cent. 
(Pliny,  HN  IV.  xii.  23  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  08,  iv.  30, 
XV.  71).  According  to  liusebius  (HE  iii.  18), 
Jerome  (de  Vir.  Illustr.  9),  and  others,  St.  John 
was  exiled  to  Patnios  under  Domitian  in  A.D.  95, 
and  released  about  18  months  afterwards  under 
Nerva.  W.  M.  Ramsay  thinks  that,  as  St.  John 
was  not  a  first-class  prisoner,  he  must  have  been 
condemned  not  only  to  banishment  but  to  hard 
labour  for  life  (The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  1904,  p.  82  11'.).  At  any  rate,  St.  John  was 
in  Patmos  '  for  (dm)  the  word  of  God '  (Rev  P). 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  much  disputed,  some 
holding  that  it  expresses  the  human  cause,  others 
the  over-ruling  Divine  purpose,  of  his  exile.  He 
was  banished  either  because  of  his  loyalty  to  truth 
already  revealed,  or  for  the  reception  of  truth 
about  to  be  revealed.  The  former  interpretation 
probably  gives  the  writer's  real  meaning,  but  the 
latter  (preferred  by  B.  Weiss  and  others)  contains 
a  thought  well  worth  expressing.  While  the 
authorities  of  F.phesus,  moved  perhaps  by  some 
mysterious  impulse  to  spare  the  saint's  life,  trans- 
ported him  to  the  lonely  island  in  order  tliat  the 
city  might  be  freed  from  his  too  insistent  word  and 
testimony,  he  was  providentially  taken  into  a  re- 
treat where  he  was  beside  '  the  deep  sea  and  the 
mighty  things.'  The  story  of  his  exile  is  outlined 
in  two  phrases :  '  I  was  in  the  isle  ...  I  was  in 
the  Spirit'  (Rev  P-  ">).  The  realism  was  trans- 
figured, and  in  that  jEgean  where  .'Escliylus 
heard  irovTio}v  Kv^iarijov  dvrjpiOfiov  yiXacfia  {Pruin. 
89 f.),  St.  John  listened  to  'the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters' 
(Rev  19"). 

Literature. — L.  Ross,  lieisen  avf  den  griechischen  Inseln 
des  agdisrhen  Mecres,  Halle,  1840-1S45  ;  V.  Gu^rin,  Description 
de  Cite  de  Patmos  et  de  file  de  SarmiS.  Paris,  1S56 ;  H.  F. 
Tozer,  Islands  of  the  ^gean,  London,  1890,  pp.  178-195. 

James  Strahan. 
PATRIARCH  (rarpiipxT)!,  from  irarpid,  '  clan,' 
and  ipxVt  '  rule '). — A  patriarch  is  the  father  or 
head  of  a  Trarpid  or  clan.  As  applied  to  Bible 
characters,  the  term  usually  denotes  either  the 
forefathers  of  the  hum.an  race  or  the  progenitors 
of  Israel — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  his  twelve 
sons.  In  the  LXX  of  1  Ch  2i^^  27",  2  Ch  19^  20" 
trarpi.&px'ii.  renders  various  Hebrew  terms,  wliich 
appear  in  our  EV  as  '  principal  fathers,'  '  heads  of 
fathers'  houses,'  and  'captains.'  In  4  Mac  7"  re- 
ference is  made  to  'our  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob'  (cf.  4  Mac  16==).  In  the  NT  the  term 
is  applied  to  Abraham  (He  7''),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob 
(Ac  7"''),  and  also  to  David,  in  a  text  (2-')  where 
it  has  greater  dignity  than  the  ordinary  '  king ' 
would  have  had.  It  was  of  David  that  St.  Peter, 
speaking  nera  Ttajipvcrla.!,  '  had  to  say  something  not 
altogether  favourable,  in  order  that  thereby  the 
glory  of  Christ  might  be  the  more  enhanced. 
There  is  therefore  in  this  passage  a  trpoSepavda,  or 
previous  mitigation  of  what  he  is  about  to  say ' 
(Bengel,  in  loco).  James  Strahan. 

PATROBAS  (naT/)6(3o?,  a  Greek  name,  contracted 
from  I'atrobius). — Patrobas  is  the  fourth  of  a  group 
of  five  names  (all  Greek)  of  persons  'and  the 
brethren  with  them '  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro 
16".  Nothing  is  known  of  any  member  of  this 
group.  It  is  suggested  that  together  they  forme<l 
an   eKKX-qiria  or  household  church,   the  locality  of 
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which  we  shall  suppose  to  liave  been  Koine  or 
Ejihesus,  accoidin'j;  to  our  view  of  the  destination 
of  these  salutations.  This  is  more  probable  than 
tliat  they  were  slaves  belon^iii';  to  some  j;reat 
establishment,  or  members  of  a  civic  gild.  Cf.  the 
salutation  to  another  group  of  live  persons  'and 
all  the  saints  that  are  with  them'  in  tlio  verse 
following.  In  each  case  the  names  mentioned 
probably  represent  '  the  tirst  nucleus,  the  leading 
iiidisiduals,'  of  the  congregation  (see  C.  von 
\Veizs;ioUer,  Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  [1894] 
39Sf.),  and  perhaps  the  first  mentioned  (Asyncritus, 
v.'-",  I'hilologus,  v.'=)  was  the  recognized  leader. 
AH,  however,  may  have  been  heads  of  .separate 
Christian  households.  For  the  occurrence  of  tlie 
name  Patrobas  on  in.scriptions  of  the  Imperial 
household  see  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Phi/lp/nant>',  1878, 
p.  170.  T.  B.  Allworthy. 

PATTERN — In  the  EV  of  the  NT  'pattern' 
occurs  seven  times,  representing  four  ditt'erent 
words  in  the  original — rinros,  vwoTuiraaa,  iiirddeiy/ia, 
and  avrlrviroi'. 

1.  Ti'TTos  (from  Ti/TTTfii',  '  to  strllce')  denotes  prim- 
arily a  mark  or  impression  left  by  a  blow  (cf.  Jn 
20-^  'the  print  [ruwof]  of  the  nails').  In  classical 
Greek  it  is  used  of  the  impress  of  a  seal  or  the 
stamp  struck  by  a  die,  and  so  comes  to  mean  the 
figure  or  copy  of  something  else.  But  as  the  im- 
pression on  the  wax  reproduces  the  engraving  on 
the  seal,  and  the  coin  or  medal  the  device  on  the 
die,  the  word  conies  to  be  transferred,  by  a  familiar 
process  in  the  history  of  language,  from  the  eti'ect 
to  the  cause,  and  so  is  used  not  only  of  the  copy 
but  of  the  example  or  pattern  from  which  the  copy 
is  made.  In  Ro  6"  the  IlVni  otters  'pattern'  as 
an  alternative  for  'form'  of  doctrine  or  teaching. 
In  Tit  '2'  the  A  V  has  '  pattern  (RV  '  ensample ') 
of  good  works.'  In  He  8'  the  AV  and  the  RV 
hotli  employ  '  pattern '  to  render  the  rdiros  shown 
to  Moses  in  the  Mount. 

2.  vTroruTuKns  (from  InroTvirovv,  'to  sketch  out, 'Lat. 
ndumbrai-e)  \s  strictly  a  'sketch'  or  'outline' (ai 
'TTTOTra-iiiTccs  is  the  name  given  by  Se.xtus  Empiricus 
to  bis  outlines  of  the  Pyrrhonic  philosophy).  In 
1  Ti  I'^C  apattern  [IIV  '  ensample']  to  theni  which 
should  hereafter  believe ')  St.  Paul  may  have  used 
the  word  in  its  original  meaning  to  suggest  that 
his  experiences  as  a  saved  sinner  were  an  '  adumbra- 
tion '  of  those  of  subsequent  believers.  But  the 
secondary  meaning  '  pattern '  is  more  probable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  word  is  evidently  used 
in  this  sense  in  '2  Ti  1'^,  '  hold  fast  the  form  (IIV 
'  pattern  ')  of  sound  words.' 

3.  uTrdSetyfjia.  (from  inrooeiKvuvai,  *to  show,'  with  the 
suggestion  of  placing  what  is  shown  under  the  very 
eyes)  is  properly  a  thing  exhibited  as  an  example 
or  pattern.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  several 
times  in  the  NT  [e.g.  Jn  13",  '  I  have  given  you 
an  example ' ;  Ja  5'",  '  an  example  of  suffering 
affliction').  "The  AV  takes  it  in  this  sense  in 
He  9^  and  renders  '  patterns.'  But  inroSeiyna,  like 
Ti'/!ros,  may  denote  a  copy  as  well  as  a  pattern  ;  and 
in  rendering  '  copies'  here  the  RV  clearly  conveys 
the  correct  idea,  since  the  things  referred  to  are 
'  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry ' 
(v.-'),  which  were  only  copies  of  'the  heavenly 
things  themselves.'  Cf.  8",  where  the  RV  rightly 
changes  '  the  examjde  (modeiy/xaTi)  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  things '  into  '  a  copy  and  shadow  of  the 
heavenly  things.' 

4.  a»riTV!ra  (He  9^)  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an 
adjective  rather  than  a  substantive  {dvTlTvwoj  = 
'answering  to  the  type,'  'corresponding  to  tlie 
pattern,'  no  doubt  with  reference  to  the  tCwos  of 
8' ;  see  above).  The  RV,  '  like  in  pattern  to  the 
true,'  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  AV,  '  the 
figures  of  the  true.'  J.  C.  Lambert. 


PAUL. — 1.  Sources. — The  documents  of  the  life 
of  St.  Paul  are  the  Hook  of  Acts,  of  which  his 
biogra|)hy  occupies  nearly  two-thirds,  and  his  own 
Epistles.  To  these,  however,  the  student  has  to 
add  all  he  can  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  their 
sacred  books,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  world 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  New  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  constantly  being  opened  up,  as,  e.i/.,  by 
travel  and  explor.-ition  in  the  countries  ami  cities 
in  which  St.  Paul  laboured,  or  by  fresh  knowledge 
of  Ronum  law,  either  in  general  or  in  special 
application  to  the  Jews. 

i.  The  Book  of  Acts.— A  first  glance  into  the 
Book  of  Acts  reveals  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  a 
previous  treatise,  which  is  without  ditiiculty  identi- 
fied as  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  From 
severfxl  passages  in  the  book  where  the  author 
writes  in  the  first  person  plural  (10'»-'"20'-"> '21 '•'" 
'27' -28'°  —  frequently  referred  to  as  the  'we' 
pa.ssages),  it  is  manifest  that  he  must,  at  certain 
stages,  have  been  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  on  his 
missionary  journeys ;  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  references  to  St.  Luke  as  a  companion 
in  the  Epistles  points  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  the  man.  This  is  also  the  testimony  of  tradi- 
tion, and  it  is  generally,  though  not  universally, 
accepted. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  Tubingen  School  conceived 
Acts  to  be  a  work  written  for  a  purpose — that 
of  reconciling  the  rivalry  between  the  Petrine  and 
the  Pauline  elements  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
criticism  has  discovered  in  it,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  biblical  book,  various  separable  documents, 
which  were  reduced  by  various  editors  and  revisers 
to  the  form  we  now  possess.  But  of  late  the 
current  has  been  flowing  strongly  in  an  opposite 
direction.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  who  began  himself 
with  the  Tiibingen  views,  found  that  the  book 
answered  better  to  the  realities  he  was  bringing  to 
light  with  the  spade  in  Asia  Minor  when  it  was 
assumed  to  be  the  work  of  one  author,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  he  has  vindi- 
cated the  claim  of  St.  Luke  to  be  one  of  the  great 
historians  of  the  world,  possessed  of  the  true 
historical  insight,  grasp,  and  accuracy ;  and  Har- 
nack,  starting  from  prejudices  equally  pronounced, 
has  arrived  at  practically  the  same  conclusions. 
The  latter,  indeed,  in  summing  up  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  {Die  Apostel- 
cjesr.hiehte  \_  =  Bcitrdge  zur  Einleitung  in  das  NT, 
iii.],  1908,  p.  224  f.),  charges  conservative  scholars, 
who  have  reached  the  same  conclusions  before 
him,  with  causing  the  truth  to  be  suspected 
through  their  prejudices;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
reached  the  goal  from  so  distant  a  starting-point. 
There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  scholars  to  support 
less  conservative  opinions.  Even  English-writing 
ones  are  found  in  J.  Moffatt  {LNT,  1911)  and  B. 
W.  Bacon  {The  Stonj  of  St.  Paul,  190.5),  though 
the  former  at  least  has  humour  enough  to  laugh 
at  certain  critical  views  not  very  unlike  his  own. 
C.  Clemen,  the  author  of  the  latest  important 
German  book  on  the  subject  {Paulus.  Sein  Lehen 
und  Wirken,  1904),  has  no  humour  at  all,  but 
ploughs  his  way  stolidly  through  the  Book  of  Acts, 
accepting  as  fact  whatever  is  natural  and  rejecting 
whatever  is  supernatural.  Anyone  may  realize 
for  himself  what  such  a  procedure  will  make  of 
the  book  by  reading  on  this  principle  the  account 
of  what  happened  on  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Philippi,  tliough,  one  would  suppose,  St.  Luke 
must  have  had  his  eyes  and  ears  specially  on  the 
alert  there,  as  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
his  new  master  at  work. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  religious  or  a  theological  as 
a  literary  instinct  that  makes  the  present  writer 
distrust  the  critical  method  of  handling  this  book. 


He  does  not  believe  that  books  worth  jui'serving 
were  ever  made  in  tliis  way.  Nor  does  he  believe 
that  they  were  so  easily  altered.  There  is  a  rever- 
ence which  a  completed  book  inspires  ;  and  the 
idea  that  there  was  no  conscience  abont  this  in 
ancient  times  or  in  the  land  of  Jnd;ca  is  one  with 
nothing  to  justify  it ;  on  the  contrary,  as  reganls 
the  Jews,  cf.  Jose|>hus,  c.  vl»to>i.  i.  8.  Besides,  the 
Acts  must  very  soon  have  begun  to  be  read  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  Christians,  and  this  would  be  a 
protection.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  book 
IS  an  unfortunate  one  about  which  to  make  such  a 
stand,  seeing  that  it  has  undoubtedly  e.xiicrienced 
considerable  alteration  in  the  Bezan  text.  ]>ut 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  the 
simple  one  that  the  author  had  made  two  copies  of 
his  own  book,  and  permitted  himself  a  natural 
liberty  in  writing  the  second  of  them. 

(i)  Plan. — The  plan  of  Acts  is  iiulicated  in  1^ : 
'But  ye  shall  receive  power,  wlien  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses 
botli  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Jud;ea  and  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth ' ;  and 
the  book  divides  itself  as  follows  : — I'-G",  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  6*-9"",  in  Palestine  (including  Samaria) ;  9^-- 
1'2-^,  from  Judiva  to  Antioch  ;  l'J^-16^,  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  IG^-IQ'",  in  Europe  ;  19'-'-2S»>',  from  Achaia 
to  Konie.  Tlie  author  is  fond  of  summarizing  a 
period,  before  setting  out  on  a  new  stage,  and  such 
resting-places  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  above 
divisions,  viz.  in  6'  9"  \'2-*  16»  19=»  2S»'.  St.  Paul 
first  makes  his  appearance  in  7^*,  but  it  is  not  till 
13'  tliat  he  becomes  the  hero  of  the  book,  the 
story  thenceforward  being  merely  an  account  of 
his  missionary  travels  and  other  fortunes.  The 
author  nan'ates  with  extraordinary  conciseness,  a 
striking  instance  being  where  the  name  'Saul'  is 
exchanged  for  '  Paul '  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion (13'^)  ;  and,  when  the  traveller  duplicates  a 
journey,  the  second  notice  is  of  the  briefest  possible 
description.  Yet  the  style  is  marked  by  ease  and 
freedom,  scene  following  scene  with  the  variety  and 
lifelikeness  of  painting.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  author  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a 
physician,  this  being  at  least  a  tribute  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  his  narrative.  The  speeches 
attributed  to  St.  Paul  are  often  said  to  be  free  com- 
positions of  St.  Luke  ;  because  ancient  historians, 
especially  Thucydides,  took  this  liberty.  But 
why  should  St.  Luke  have  done  so,  when  he  had 
the  speaker  himself  to  consult,  not  to  mention  his 
own  recollection  or  the  conversations  of  those 
about  St.  Paul,  wliicb  mustoftenhave  turned  on  the 
great  sermons  of  their  hero  ?  Ramsay  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  verse  of  the  book  imjilies  that  the 
writer  intended  to  pen  a  third  volume,  similar  in 
bulk  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  ;  and  this  would 
account  for  the  narrative  breaking  off  where  it 
does,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  two  years  of 
imprisonment  which  followed  the  arrival  at  Rome. 
This  would,  however,  be  still  more  naturally  ac- 
counted for  if  the  book  was  written  about  the  date 
to  which  it  brings  the  history  down  ;  and  the 
present  writer  knows  nothing  which  renders  this 
impossible.  The  chief  objection  to  this  early  date 
for  Acts  is  that  it  must  have  been  written  before 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which,  it  is  assumed,  was 
not  written  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  reasons,  however,  for  assuming  this  date  for 
the  Gospel  are  less  cogent  than  those  for  believing 
the  Acts  to  have  been  penned  before  the  trial  at 
Rome  ;  so  that  the  alternative  is  between  allowing 
a  highly  argumentative  dating  of  the  Gospel  to  fix 
a  late  date  fur  the  Acts  and  making  a  clearly  indi- 
cated date  of  the  Acts  determine  for  the  Gospel  an 
earlier  date  than  it  has  been  usual  to  assign  to  it. 
Cf.  A.  Harnack,  The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels, 'Kn^.  tr.,  191 1,  Liiki  the  Physician, 


Eng.  tr.,  1911,  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Eng. 
tr.,  1909. 

Moll'att's  ex])Ianation  of  the  sudden  breaking  oil 
of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  that  the  purpose  of 
the  book  was  to  relate  the  progress  of  Christianitj' 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  ;  J.  AVeiss,  in  Das  Urchris- 
tciithutii,  1914,  makes  the  suggestion  that  Acts 
was  written  for  Roman  Christians,  who  did  not 
reciuire  to  be  informed  of  what  had  become  of  the 
hero  ;  and  Clemen  actually  brings  in  as  an  expla- 
nation Horace's  rule,  in  Ars  I'ucllca,  ISof.,  about 
not  slaughtering  the  characters  of  a  tragedy  in  the 
sight  of  the  audience,  forgetting  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  book,  an  immortal  scene  is  con- 
structed out  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  If, 
as  many  now  assume,  St.  Paul's  trial  ended  in  con- 
demnation and  execution,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
with  what  elt'ect  St.  Luke  could  have  used  this  as 
the  winding-up  of  his  story;  and  it  is  incredible 
that,  knowing  so  pathetic  and  significant  an  event 
to  have  immediately  followed  the  point  to  which 
he  bad  brought  his  narrative  down,  he  could  have 
omitted  to  mention  it.  (On  a  supposed  de|)endcnce 
on  Josepbus,  throwing  the  composition  of  Acts 
late,  see  the  remarks  of  J.  'Vernon  Bartlet  in 
Ccvtiiry  Bi/dc,  'Acts,'  1901,  pp.  19,  181,  251,  340; 
also  R.  J.  Knowling,  EGT,  'Acts,'  1900,  p.  30 f. 

The  narrative,  from  the  point  of  St.  Paul's  arrest 
onwards,  abandons  its  conciseness  and  gives  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  space  to  the  incidents  of 
his  appearance  before  different  tribunals.  Bacon 
notes  this  in  a  tone  of  disapproval ;  but  he  falls  too 
easily  a  victim  to  the  temjjtation  besetting  critics 
who  ascribe  the  form  of  biblical  books  to  more 
or  less  incompetent  editors,  of  attributing  dilli- 
culties  to  these  lay-figures,  instead  of  exerting 
himself  to  find  out  the  true  explanation. 
Ramsay  ascribes  this  amplitude  to  a  deliberate 
plan,  kept  in  view  all  through  the  book,  by  which 
St.  Paul,  the  representative  of  Christianity,  is 
made  to  appear  a  personage  of  consideration  to 
Roman  officials,  who  are  nearly  always  favourable 
to  him,  not  infrequently  defending  him  not  only 
from  the  violence  of  the  mob  but  from  otBeials  who 
are  not  Roman  ;  and  from  this  he  infers  that  the 
book  was  written  at  a  date  when  persecution  had 
been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time.  It  would 
be,  however,  a  simpler  explanation  if  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  had  had  in  some  way  to  do  with 
St.  Paul's  trial ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  have 
been  important  to  clwell  on  the  events  since  the 
date  when  he  fell  into  the  custody  of  Roman 
officials  ;  J.  Weiss  {op.  cit.  p.  106  f. )  leaves  room  for 
this  possibility,  assuming  tliat  the  principal  source 
stopped  here,  though  insisting  on  later  editorial 
operations. 

(«)  Chronology. — The  chronology  is  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  because  the  fixed  points  that 
seem  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacred  history  touching 
on  profane  history  (Aretas,  2  Co  IP'-;  Herod,  Ac 
12'-"-='  ;  Claudius,  ll='-»»  12'-»' ;  Felix  and  Festus,  24=') 
fail,  when  closely  scrutinized,  to  remain  li.xed. 
The  nearest  to  an  absolutely  certain  date  .seems  at 
present  to  be  the  consulshi])  of  tiallio  (Ac  18'=), 
which  is  fixed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Delphi, 
of  which  A.  Deissmann  has  given  a  detailed  ac- 
count in  St.  Paul,  1912,  App.  I.,  p.  24411'.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been 
at  Corinth,  during  his  seccmd  missionary  journey, 
in  A.D.  50;  and  from  this  point  the  chronology 
can  be  traced  both  bacdcwards  and  forwards.  St. 
Paul  cannot  have  been  born  very  long  after  Jesus  ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  think  of  any  race  having  the 
fecundity  to  produce,  within  a  few  years  or  perhaps 
months,  three  such  figures  as  John  the  B.aptist, 
Jesus,  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  generally  8up)iosed 
that  Jesns  w.as  three-and-thirty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  His  death  ;  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 


thinking  of  St.  Paul  as  about  fiveandthirtv  at  tlie 
time  of  liis  conversion.  Kew  perhaii>s  realize  that 
between  bis  conversion  ami  the  coniinencenient  of 
his  missionary  journeys  there  was  an  interval  of 
not  less  than  fourteen  or  lifteon  years.  To  the 
three  great  missionary  journeys  may  be  assigned 
some  ten  years ;  whence  it  follows  that,  when  he 
reached  Rome,  he  must  have  been  about  sixty. 
In  the  last  Epistle  which  proceeded  from  his  pen 
he  called  himself  '  Paul  the  aged' ;  and,  althungh 
this  is  a  phrase  elastic  enough  to  have  dillercnt 
meanings  in  the  mouths  of  dillcrent  men,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  at  which  the  Psalmist  placed  the 
term  of  human  life. 

The  <lates  of  three  recent  chronologists  (Light- 
foot,  Rani.say,  Harnack,  quoted  in  A.  E.  Garvie, 
Lifeand  Teiirhing  of  Paul,  1910,  p.  181)  do  not  vary 
much — for  the  conversion,  34,  33,  30  ;  for  the  first 
missionary  journey,  48,  47,  45  ;  for  the  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  51,  50,  47  ;  for  the  third  missionary 
joumej',  54,  53,  50;  for  the  arrival  at  Rome,  61, 
60,  57. 

ii.  The  Epistles. — Wliereas  an  ordin.ary  letter 
among  us  begins  with  a  title  of  courtesy,  addressed 
to  the  receiver,  and  ends  with  the  signature  of  the 
■writer,  preceded  by  some  phrase  of  courtesy  or 
affection,  while  place  and  date  stand  either  above 
or  beneath  the  whole,  an  ancient  letter  commenced 
with  the  name  of  the  sender,  followed  by  tlie  name 
of  the  recipient,  together  with  a  word  of  greeting, 
and  it  ended  with  the  date  and  the  place  of  writing. 
St.  Paul  developed  the  greeting  into  an  elaborate 
form  of  his  own,  in  which  he  described  both  him- 
self and  his  correspondents  in  their  relations  to 
God  and  Christ,  and  wished  them,  instead  of  the 
goodwill  of  an  ordinary  letter,  the  primary  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel.  Sometimes  he  went  on  to  ex- 
press his  thankfulness  to  God  for  their  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith  and  their  progress  in  •grace,  and 
to  pray  for  their  further  development.  In  one  or 
two  cases  all  this  was  not  completed  within  fewer 
than  a  score  of  verses.  If,  at  the  end,  he  added 
date  and  place,  these  have  been  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  fragments  ;  and  the  loss  is  to  us 
a  serious  one,  as  it  implies  much  research  to  fill 
up  the  blanks,  and  the  results  are  more  or  less 
conjectural.  As  a  rule  the  writer  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  who  might  be  named  in  the  super- 
scription, as  well  as  other  comrades  present  when 
the  Epistle  was  sent  away.  In  one  case  (Ro  16--) 
the  amanuensis  sent  a  greeting  on  his  own  account. 
The  greetings  at  the  close  form  a  striking  feature 
of  the  Apostle's  epistolary  style,  betraying  as  they 
do  the  width  of  his  sympathies  and  the  warmth  of 
his  heart.  Sometimes  he  would  take  the  pen  from 
the  amanuensis  at  the  close  and  add  a  few  weighty 
words  in  autograph,  to  which,  we  need  not  doubt, 
extraordinary  interest  would  be  attached  by  the 
first  readers.  From  the  close  of  Galatians  we 
gather  that  his  own  penmanship  was  large  and 
sprawling :  read,  in  6",  '  See  with  how  large 
letters  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand.' 

It  is  frequently  repeated  that  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  just  ordinary  letters,  Deissmann  going 
furthest  of  late  in  this  direction.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Ordinary  letters  are  addressed  to  in- 
dividuals, and  much  of  their  charm  consists  in  the 
intimacies  which  they  disclose.  But  the  majority 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  composed  for  churches. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  they  had  edification  in  view  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  little  ditterent  from  sermons. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  obviously  reproduce  the 
essence  of  his  preaching,  while  the  rhythmic  and 
periodic  flow  of  the  more  eloquent  passages  may  be 
ascribed  with  confidence  to  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  wandering  evangelist.     As  at  all  periods  of  I 


his  life  their  author  was  not  only  the  pro]>agandist 
of  a  definite  faith  but  an  opponent  of  contrary 
doctrines,  a  doi-trinal  or  dogmatic  character  could 
not  help  ajipearing  in  what  he  wrote.  The  one 
bearing  most  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  letter  is 
the  brief  Ejiistle  to  Philemon ;  but  Philemon  was 
not  a  very  intimate  friend,  and  this  letter,  though 
confidential,  keeps  a  certain  distance,  as  of  one 
addressing  a  social  superior.  With  Timothy  and 
Titus  St.  P.iul  w.as  on  terms  of  much  closer  in- 
timacy ;  but,  in  writing  to  them  as  youthful 
pastors,  he  could  not  liclj)  thinking  of  the  churches 
over  which  they  presided,  and  much  of  what  he 
wrote  was  obviously  intended  for  the  general  bene- 
fit. Still  it  remains  true  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
are  neither  sermons  nor  theological  treatises,  but 
are  written  with  the  freedom  and  realism  of  actual 
correspondence.  They  afford  occasion  for  display- 
ing the  height  and  the  variety  of  their  author's 
per.sonality  ;  for  in  them  he  is  alw.ays  himself — 
aflectionate,  irascible,  passionate,  radiant,  and  op- 
timistic as  long  as  his  converts  are  faithful  .and 
his  churches  expanding,  but  ready  to  perish  with 
vexation  and  foreboding  should  they  be  the  reverse. 
His  style  adapts  itself  without  constraint  to  the 
mood  he  is  in  and  the  situation  to  which  he  is 
addressing  himself.  It  can  be  abrupt,  headlong, 
abounding  with  interrogations  and  anacolutha,  or 
it  can  follow  closely  the  windings  of  an  intricate 
argument  and  break  out  into  a  rapture  of  doxology 
at  the  close.  It  is  always  copious,  filling  the 
channel  from  bank  to  bank,  yet  only  at  rare 
intervals  strikingly  sublime  or  beautiful.  Evi- 
dently the  author  is  not  straining  after  ell'ect  or 
aiming  at  excellency  ;  yet  here  and  there,  through 
the  sheer  quality  of  the  matter,  his  speech  becomes 
a  cascade,  breaking  in  foam  over  the  rocks,  or  it 
Avidens  into  a  lake  where  plants  of  everj-  hue  dip 
into  the  water  and  birds  of  every  note  sing  among 
the  branches. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  devoted  to  the 
Language  of  St.  Paul.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  it  dift'ered  materially  from  the  Greek  of  the 
classical  age,  and  that  it  had  been  modified  largely 
bj'  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the 
language  of  the  LXX.  But  through  the  unearth- 
ing of  the  remains  of  the  literature  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  time,  in  the  rubbish-heaps  of  ancient 
cities  or  in  the  recesses  of  Eg'yptian  tombs,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  prevailed  over  all 
the  Greek-speaking  world  a  development  of  Greek 
speech,  common  to  all  peoples  and  therefore  now 
known  as  Koine,  and  that  to  this  the  language  of 
the  NT  in  general,  and  of  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
is  so  closely  related  that  a  knowledge  of  tlie  one  is 
the  key  to  the  other  ;  .and  St.  Paul  takes  his  place 
as  a  master  of  this  language.  '  He  thinks  in  Greek, 
and  it  is  the  vernacular  of  a  brilliant  and  well- 
educated  man  in  touch  with  the  Greek  culture  of 
his  time,  though  remaining  thoroughly  Jewish  in 
his  mental  fibre'  (A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of 
NT  Gi-nck  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Research,  1914, 
p.  2).  See,  in  addition,  Weiss,  op.  cit.  cli.  13 ;  also 
T.  Nageli,  Der  Wortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus, 
1905. 

(a)  Galatians. — The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
both  in  subject  and  treatment,  bears  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  it 
used  to  be  assumed  tliat  the  composition  of  both 
must  be  assigned  to  .about  the  same  time  ;  and,  as 
the  latter  indubitably  belongs  to  the  residence  in 
Corinth  at  the  close  of  the  third  missionary  journey, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Galatians  must  be 
placed  there  too.  But,  if  its  recipients  were  the 
churches  of  Antioch-in-Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe,  evangelized  during  the  first  missionaiy 
journey,  and  if  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  mentioned 
in  Gal  2  be  identified  with  a  visit  to  Jerusalem 
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precedinf;  the  Council  held  there — these  two  being 
the  conclusions  of  what  is  calleil  the  South  (lahitian 
theory  (see  below) — it  seems  a  natural  inference 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  before  tlie  conuncnce- 
raent  of  the  second  missionary  journey  and  before 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  Tliis  inference  was  not, 
indceil,  drawn  by  Kanisay  himself,  when  lie  was 
(li'veliipinf;  the  South  Galatian  theory:  he  still 
held  to  the  old  view  that  Galatians  must  be  Jilaced 
side  by  side  with  Homans.  But  it  was  perceived 
to  be  inevitable  by  others  who  had  accepted  the 
South  Galatian  theory  (J.  V.  Bartlet,  The  Apos- 
tolic A(je,  1900,  p.  84  f.,  and  Garvie,  Studies  of  Paul 
and  his  Gospel,  p.  23) ;  and  Ramsay,  in  his  latest 
publications,  has  come  round  to  it  {c.rj.  The  Teach- 
mg  of  Paul,  1913,  p.  372  fl'.),  holding  Galatians  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all  the  Epistles.  The  brevity  of 
the  introduction  and  the  absence  therein  of  the 
courtesies  which  abound  in  the  later  Epistles  used 
to  be  attributed  to  the  excitement  in  which  the 
Epistle  was  written;  but,  if  this  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Epistles,  it  may  be  that  the  complimentary 
style  of  address  bait  not  yet  been  developed. 
Certainly  the  author  was  writing  in  haste  and  in 
indignation;  and  there  is  more  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  man,  as  well  as  of  the  Eabbi,  in 
this  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  most  heated  and  painful 
of  all  his  controversies,  and  he  enters  the  fray 
without  the  gloves.  Tlie  Judaists  had  captured 
his  churches,  denied  his  apostolic  authority,  and 
overturned  his  gospel ;  and  it  is  with  the  passion 
of  a  mother  bereaved  of  her  young  that  be  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  converts,  entreating  them 
not  to  render  his  labour  vain  or  allow  themselves 
to  be  robbed  of  salvation  ;  while  he  turns  on  the 
enemy  to  defy  and  to  blast.  The  theme  is  the 
contrast  between  law  and  gospel.  In  the  strongest 
language  he  can  find,  be  repeats,  in  every  variety 
of  expression,  that  the  former  is  abortive  and 
abolished,  but  that  the  latter  is  the  glorious  re- 
velation which  is  the  end  of  all  the  ways  of  God 
with  men.  It  is  not  difhcult  'to  find  in  l'-2^i 
3^-4"  4'--6"'  three  successive  arguments  upon  (a) 
the  divine  origin  of  PauFs  gospel,  (b)  the  com- 
plete right  of  Gentile  Christians  to  the  messianic 
inheritance,  and  (c)  the  vital  connection  between 
the  Christian  Spirit  and  the  moral  life'  (MofFatt, 
LNT,  p.  88,  quoting  Holsten,  etc.). 

[b]  1  and  2  Thessalonians. — At  the  time  when 
Galatians  was,  on  account  of  similarity  in  temper 
and  ideas,  kept  beside  Romans,  1  and  2  Thess.  used 
to  be  treated  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Apostle's 
epistolary  activity  ;  and  these  two  Epistles  seemed 
to  fit  this  position  very  well,  being  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary freshness  and  simplicity.  They  were 
written  soon  after  the  missionary  left  Thessa- 
loniea  after  his  first  visit.  Their  style  is  more 
like  that  of  a  lover  to  the  object  of  his  ati'ection, 
from  whom  he  has  been  unavoidably  separated 
but  to  whom  he  longs  to  return.  Indeed,  he  com- 
pares his  own  affection  for  his  converts  to  that  of 
a  mother  for  her  children  ;  he  declares  that  the 
newlv  made  Christians  are  his  glory  and  joy  ;  and 
he  tells  them  that  he  lives  if  they  stand  fast  in  the 
faith.  He  recalls'  his  first  meeting  with  them  and 
their  subsequent  intercourse  together ;  again  and 
again  has  he  tried  to  return  to  see  them,  and  he 
still  cherishes  the  same  ardent  desire.  There  are 
not  a  few  indications  of  the  amjilitude  of  the  gospel 
preached  b_y  him  amongst  them — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  very  first  lines  of  the  Epistle,  a  reference 
to  the  trinity  of  Christian  graces,  faith,  love,  and 
hope.  But  he  does  not  enlarge  on  doctrinal 
m.itters.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  substance 
of  his  recent  preaching  amongst  them  must  still  be 
well  remembered,  he  contents  himself  with  the 
plainest  exhortations  to  a  life  in  harmony  with  the 


gospel  of  Christ — as,  for  instance,  to  abstain  from 
the  ]ieculiarly  pagan  siu  of  fornication  and  to  love 
one  another.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  duty  of 
those  who  cnUcil  Ihcni.selves  by  this  name  of  Chri.^i 
to  perform  their  ordinary  daily  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  commend  the  gospel  to  those  that  are  with- 
out ;  and  this  duty  was  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
fact  that  the  time  was  short,  and  that  Christ  w  ould 
soon  return  to  judgment.  He  drew  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Second  Advent,  as  lie  conceived  it ;  but  this 
appears  to  have  acted  on  the  minds  of  liis  corre- 
spondents in  a  way  dillerent  from  his  intention. 
And  this  became  the  occasion  for  the  Second  Epistle, 
which  succeeded  the  First  after  a  brief  interval  and 
is  occupied  with  the  same  themes,  except  that  it 
gives  a  forecast  of  the  history  of  the  world,  in- 
tended to  calm  the  minds  of  those  who  had  allowed 
themselves  to  become  so  excited  about  the  Lord's 
coming  that  they  were  neglecting  their  business 
and  bringing  .scandal  thereby  on  the  new  religion. 
This  passage  is  among  the  most  difficult  in  the 
whole  compass  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  has 
tested  the  competency  of  exegetes ;  but  the  drift 
of  it  is  jilain  :  the  return  of  the  Lord  was  not  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  had  been  expected  ;  and, 
therefore,  Christians,  while  always  ready  to  meet 
Him,  whensoever  He  might  appear,  must  be  pre- 
pared also  for  the  other  alternative — to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  earthly  callings  with  fidelity, 
if  the  coming  was  postponed.  The  Christians  at 
Thessalonica  were  exposed  to  severe  persecution, 
and  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul's  own 
experience  in  that  city  and  at  Beroea  make  it  easy 
to  surmise  from  what  quarter  this  came.  Not  only, 
therefore,  does  their  spiritual  father  make  use  of 
every  consideration  fitted  to  comfort  them,  but  he 
breaks  out  against  the  race  to  which  he  him.self 
belonged  in  a  style  which  reminds  us  of  the  manner 
in  which  even  the  loving  St.  John  in  his  Gospel 
speaks  of  '  the  Jews.' 

(c)  land 2  Corinthians. — 1  Cor.  was  written  from 
Ephesus  during  the  author's  prolonged  sojourn  in 
that  city  in  the  third  missionary  journey.  It 
would,  however,  appear  that  it  was  not  the  first 
letter  sent  by  the  Apostle  to  the  same  church. 
He  had  sent  one  which  has  not  come  down  to  us 
(see  1  Co  5") ;  and  this  raises  the  question  whether 
he  may  not  have  written  other  Epistles  which  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  sacredness  now  attach- 
ing to  his  writings  might  a  priori  be  thought  to 
render  it  impossible  that  anything  as  precious  as  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  a  church  should  perish  ; 
but  it  may  be  no  more  astonishing  that  writings 
of  his  should  have  been  lost  than  that  words  of 
Jesus  should  have  been  carried  irrecoverably  down 
the  wind.  After  receiving  the  Epistle  now  lost, 
the  Corinthians  had  written  to  the  founder  of  their 
church,  describing  their  own  condition  and  asking 
his  opinion  and  advice  about  a  number  of  problems 
and  difliculties  that  had  arisen  among  them.  And 
this  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  Pauline 
Epistle  was  evoked  by  a  communication  from  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Besides,  St.  Paul  had 
heard  of  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians  from 
'  them  of  the  hou.sehold  of  Chloe'  (1  Co  1"),  and  he 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  that  all  was  well  with 
his  spiritual  children.  There  is  a  tone  of  strain 
and  anxiety  in  the  Epistle  from  first  to  last ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  impression  is  conveyed  tli.at  the 
author  feels  himself  to  be  dealing  with  a  church 
holding  a  great  place  in  the  world  and  destineil 
for  a  great  future.  The  intimate  nature  of  the 
questions  propounded  in  the  letter  received  from 
the  Corinthians  leads  him  to  enter  into  minute 
details ;  accordingly,  this  Epistle  exhibits  by  far 
the  fullest  j)icture  in  existence  of  the  interior  of  an 
apostolic  ciiurch.  We  learn  the  ditVerent  ranks 
and  conditions  of  which  the  membership  is  com- 


posed  ;  we  see  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  we  are  made  aware  of  the  Haws  and  incon- 
sistencies which,  had  we  not  heen  informed  on  such 
{jood  authority,  could  hardly  l>e  believed  to  liave 
disfigured  the  period  of  the  Church's  first  love  ;  the 
rival  parties  and  their  wrangles,  the  backsliders 
and  the  sowers  of  tares  among  the  wheat,  all  pass 
before  our  eyes.  Yet  it  is  this  church  anil  its 
artairs  that  draw  forth  from  the  Apostle  the  pane- 
gyric on  love  in  ch.  13,  tlie  praise  of  unity  in  cli.  14, 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  in  cli.  15.  Such  was  the  letter-writer's  power 
of  illustrating  great  principles  in  small  duties. 
Several  passages  (e.g.  ()'-•  "  8''*  10^  15'--  "')  become 
more  intelligible  if  it  be  assumed  that  St.  Paul  is 
quoting  the  sentiment*  of  the  Corinthians,  before 
replying  to  their  queries. 

Between  1  and  2  Cor.,  it  is  thought  by  some 
scholars,  St.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  Corinth  not  men- 
tioned in  Acts,  and,  returning  to  Ephesus  after  a 
stormy  interview,  wrote  a  tempestuous  letter,  part 
of  which  is  preserved  in  2  Co  lO'-lS".  The  bearer 
of  this  missive  was  Titus,  who,  on  his  way  back  to 
Ephesus,  was  met  by  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and 
was  able  to  give  so  cheering  an  account  of  the 
effect  produced  at  Corinth  that  at  once  he  was  sent 
back  with  another  letter,  conceived  in  a  totally 
ditl'erent  tone,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  title  of  2  Corinthians.  This  new  Epistle  has 
all  tlie  appearance  of  having  been  written  in  a 
recoil  from  painful  excitement  and  in  the  exulta- 
tion caused  by  the  receipt  of  good  news.  In  it  the 
author  lays  bare  his  innermost  feelings  more  fully 
than  in  any  other  proiluction  of  his  pen.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  know  the  real  St.  Paul,  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  called  the  Ich-epistel,  also 
St.  Paul's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sun.  A  portion  of  it 
(2'--6'")  has  been  taken  by  A.  T.  Robertson  as  a 
text  for  a  treatise  entitled  The  Gloi-y  of  the 
Ministry :  Paul's  Exultation  in  Preaching,  n.d.  ; 
and  certainly  it  can  hardly  be  fully  understood 
except  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  life  to  the 
salvation  of  others,  and  have  felt  what  St.  Paul 
calls  the  pangs  of  labour  in  bringing  souls  to  the 
birth  through  the  gospel.  The  mood  throughout 
is  one  of  triumph,  but  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  10 
there  is  a  sudden  change  to  a  tone  of  intense  sharp- 
ness and  even  bitterness.  By  some  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  mentioned  above  ;  but  others 
are  satisfied  with  supposing  an  alteration  in  the 
mood  of  the  writer,  accompanied  perhaps  by  some 
delay  between  the  composition  of  the  earlier  and 
the  latter  halves  of  the  Epistle.  Happily,  though 
the  tone  is  changed,  the  autobiographical  revela- 
tions still  continue,  and  St.  Paul  completes  the 
portrait  of  himself. 

(d)  Romans. — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  in 
not  a  few  respects,  the  greatest  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  St.  Paul's  pen.  It  lacks,  indeed,  the 
personal  and  affectionate  note  so  characteristic  of 
his  writings  ;  for  it  is  the  only  Epistle  of  his  sent 
to  a  church  not  founded  or  as  yet  visited  by  him- 
self. To  this  fact,  however,  is  due  in  some  degree 
its  greatness ;  because,  while  in  writing  to  churches 
■  already  visited  he  could  take  it  for  granted  that 
his  correspondents  knew  his  gospel  so  well  that  he 
did  not  require  to  repeat  it,  he  was  compelled,  when 
writing  to  those  who  had  never  seen  his  face  in  the 
Hesh,  to  state  his  gospel  at  full  length.  Of  this 
opportunity  advantage  is  taken  to  the  full  in  the 
present  case ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  in 
Rom.  we  have  the  essence  of  what  he  preached  in 
every  city  which  he  evangelized.  As  at  Miletus 
lie  declared  to  the  elders  from  Epiiesus  that  for 
three  years  he  had  preached  in  the  capital  of  Asia 
'  repentance  toward  (iod  and  f.aith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  20'-'),  so  in  Romans  the  need 
which  all  men,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews,  have  of 


repentance  is  first  fully  unfolded,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  am|>le  and  convincing  ex- 
hibition of  the  liajipy  ellects  due  to  faith  in  the 
Saviour.  Hero  we  have  illustrations  from  Hebrew 
history,  and  especially  from  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  such  as  would  be  welcome  in  every  syna- 
gogue, as  well  as  a  philosopliy  of  the  history  of 
mankind  such  as  would  be  more  likely  to  captivate 
Gentile  hearers.  Although,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  personal  note  is  absent,  yet,  after  his  demon- 
stration is  complete,  at  the  close  of  ch.  8,  he  turns 
to  discuss  the  tragic  fact  that  the  Jewish  race  had 
missed  its  destiny  and  allowed  the  gospel  intended 
for  them  to  pass  over  to  the  Gentiles.  How  was 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  election  of  God,  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  a  firm  lieliever?  The  answer 
occupies  no  less  than  three  chapters,  and  it  permits 
us  to  see  into  the  verj'  heart  of  the  writer,  wlio, 
though  with  the  indignation  of  a  Christian  he 
could  speak  as  he  had  done  in  Thoss.  of  the  chosen 
people,  yet  was  a  Jew  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones, 
and  was  ready,  he  declares,  to  be  himself  '  accursed 
from  Christ,'  if  by  so  being  he  could  save  his 
brethren  according  to  the  Hesh.  The  same  noble 
unselfishness  pervades  the  discussion  of  '  meats'  in 
the  chapters  that  follow,  though  his  ethical  genius 
would  be  considered  by  many  to  rise  to  its  cul- 
minating point  in  ch.  12.  In  the  book  as  it  now 
stands  there  is,  at  the  close,  an  unusually  long  list 
of  greetings  to  friends;  and  the  question  arises 
how  he  could  have  known  so  many  in  a  city  which 
he  had  never  visited.  It  may  be  replieil  that  Rome 
was,  in  that  age,  such  a  centre  that  visitors  might 
be  present  in  it  from  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
visited  by  him  in  other  lands.  But  this  will  hardly 
suffice,  and  a  different  explanation  seems  to  be  at 
least  possible.  An  Epistle  like  this,  so  impersonal 
and  didactic,  was  well  fitted  to  be  sent  to  various 
churches,  and  several  copies  might  be  executed 
and  dispatched  to  different  communities.  The 
greetings,  then,  which  now  stand  in  Rom.  may 
have  been  intended  for  one  of  these.  It  may  have 
been  Ephesus,  and  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  names  is 
said  to  point  to  Ephesus  rather  than  to  Rome. 

(e)  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment. — The  Epistles 
written  up  to  this  point  belong  to  the  years  during 
which  the  Apostle  was  engaged  in  his  missionary 
travels.  There  follow  four  to  which  has  been  given 
the  common  title  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprison- 
ment, because  they  were  written  during  the  years, 
subsequent  to  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  Roman  authorities.  In  those 
years  he  was  moved  from  prison  to  prison,  but  at 
two  places — Csesarea  and  Rome — he  experienced 
periods  of  imprisonment,  lasting  in  each  case  about 
two  years.  Some  of  these  letters  may  have  been 
composed  at  the  one  place,  some  at  the  other ;  but 
the  usual  opinion  has  been  that  they  were  all 
written  at  Rome. 

In  one  of  his  prisons  St.  Paul  was  visited  by 
Epaphras,  a  minister  from  Colossae,  a  town  in  the 
Lycus  Valley  not  far  from  Ephesus,  who  had  come 
to  consult  him  about  the  condition  of  the  church 
over  which  he  presided  and  to  solicit  from  him  a 
letter  to  the  members,  in  order  that  these  might 
be  persuaded  by  the  authority  of  au  apostle  to 
abandon  errors  into  which  tliey  were  falling  and 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  new  heresy  was  not  that  already  so 
thoroughly  confuted  by'St.  Paul  in  Gal.  and  Bom., 
but  a  kind  of  speculation  such  as  he  had  already 
encountered  in  some  degree  among  the  Corinthians, 
and  which  was  destined  to  spread  througli  the 
churches  till  it  came  to  be  known  in  history,  after 
the  Apostolic  Age,  under  the  sinister  name  of 
Gnosticism.  It  had  its  principal  hold  in  the 
Gentile,  as  the  earlier  heresy  had  had  in  the 
Jewish,  section  of  the  Church.     As  yet,  indeed,  it 
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M'a-s  only  inciiiient  ;  but  Epaiiliras  was  afraid  of  it, 
ami  lie  "liail  little  ililliiulty  iii  i-oiiiiiuinicaliiij,'  liis 
fears  to  Uiu  Apostle  ;  so  tliat  he  secured  and 
carried  back  to  liis  flock  what  is  now  known  us 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colo.isians. 

The  anxieties  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner  by  what  he  had  heard  from  Ci)lossn[>  may 
easily  have  extended  to  other  cinirolies  in  the 
same  quarter,  and  impelled  him  to  write  in  the 
same  strain  to  them  also.  Indeed,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  itself  reference  is  made  (4"*)  to 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  Jjaodiceans,  the 
signilicant  request  beinj;  added  that  the  Colossian 
Kpistle  be  read  also  at  Laoilicea,  and  the  Lao- 
dicean one  at  Colossa?.  This  may  have  suggested 
theiileaof  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  churches  in 
that  jMirtiun  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the  ojiinion  has 
been  held  by  not  a  few  that  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  originally  a  docu- 
ment of  this  description.  This  would  account  for 
the  absence  from  it  of  the  usual  greetings  at  the 
end,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  more 
than  usually  [uofuse  when  he  was  writing  to  a 
church  in  tlie  founding  of  which  he  had  spent 
three  years  of  his  life.  It  might  account  also  for 
an  abstract  and  impersonal  tone  which  undoubtedly 
clings  to  this  Epistle.  It  is  written  at  a  great 
height  above  the  common  earth,  and  it  may  easily 
embody  the  ruminations  of  one  who  had  long  been 
in  the  solitude  of  a  prison.  It  comes  down,  indeed, 
before  it  ends,  to  practical  things,  giving  a  more 
complete  sketch  of  what  may  be  called  the  ethics 
of  Christianity  than  any  other  of  tlie  Epistles  ; 
but  even  in  this  portion  of  it  there  is  something  of 
the  same  abstract  and  distant  tone,  the  author 
being  less  concerned  with  the  duties  themselves 
than  with  the  motives  out  of  which  the  discharge 
of  these  is  to  spring.  To  him  the  whole  cosmical 
history  of  Christ  is  a  source  of  motives,  which  he 
is  constantly  seeking  to  evoke  in  those  whose 
spiritual  welfare  is  his  care.  There  is  not  much  to 
commend  the  procedure  of  Mofiatt  (LNT,  p.  375) 
when  he  accepts  Colossians  as  from  St.  Paul  but 
rejects  Ephesians ;  Bacon,  though  also  prone  to 
negative  criticism,  is  here  leil  by  a  truer  instinct, 
feeling  the  spiritual  power  of  the  text  with  which 
he  is  dealing  (op.  cit.  p.  '29S  tt'. ).  It  is  obvious  that 
both  the  thought  and  the  phraseology  of  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  are  largely  alike  ;  but  every  writer 
of  letters  is  aware  that  he  sometimes  ]iuts  the 
same  facts,  thoughts,  and  even  words  into  letters 
written  about  the  same  time  ;  and  this  was  speci- 
ally liable  to  happen  when  one  of  the  letters  had 
the  general  character  belonging  to  Ephesians. 
The  estimate  of  tliis  Epistle  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  as 
'one  of  the  divinest  compositions  of  man'  (T<tble 
Talk,  25tli  May  1830)  has  commended  itself  to 
multitudes  not  unworthy  to  hold  an  opinion  on 
such  matters ;  and  this  raises  the  question,  by 
whom  the  Epistle  could  have  been  written,  if  it  be 
not  to  St.  Paul  we  owe  it.  Coleridge  considered 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  to  be  the  overflowing 
of  St.  Paul's  mind  upon  the  subjects  already 
treated  in  Ephesians;  but  the  present  writer  in- 
clines to  conceive  the  relation  between  tliem  as 
the  reverse.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do  more 
than  guess. 

In  Colossians  there  is  a  reference  to  one 
Onesimus  (4'),  who  is  described  as  a  faithful  and 
beloved  brother  and  a  member  of  the  Colossian 
Church  ;  and  the  same  is  the  name  of  an  escajied 
slave  who  is  the  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 
It  would  appear  that  he  had  defrauded  his  master 
and  run  away  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  wlierc, 
through  some  providence  to  us  unknown,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  St.  Paul,  through 
whom  he  was  converted.  St.  Paul  would  willingly 
have  retained   him,   since    he  appeared   to   Ijc  a 


hiindj"  man  such  ns  the  ])risoner  was  at  the  time  in 
need  ol  ;  but  he  consid(Meil  it  his  duly  to  send  liiui 
back  to  his  owner  ;  and  the  Epistle  to  I'hilemon  is 
the  letter  of  introduction  and  excu.se  sent  with 
him.  In  spite  of  its  brevity,  it  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  tact  and  courtesy  ;  and  it  is  fitted  to  awaken 
many  reflexions  on  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed. 

'1  he  last  Epistle  of  this  ffroup  is  that  to  the 
Fhilippians ;  and,  if  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians 
there  lie  a  lack  of  the  iiersonal  element,  this  is 
ami)ly  made  up  for  in  this  new  Epistle,  which 
assures  us  that  imprisoiinient  had  in  no  way  .soured 
or  damped  the  .spirit  of  the  writer,  who  was  still 
as  emotional  aiui  as  optimistic  as  he  had  alwa3's 
been.  In  tcuie  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
1  Tliess.,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was 
directed  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  Philippi 
and  Thessalonica  being  neighbouring  cities. 
Though  penned  in  a  prison,  it  has  joy  for  its  key- 
note ;  ami,  th<jiigh  addressed  to  a  persecuted  church, 
it  expects  its  recipients  to  be  glorying  in  the  Cross. 
It  is  of  special  value  as  a  document  of  St.  Paul's 
prison-life.  We  can  see  with  the  mind's  eye  the 
Roman  soldier  to  whom  he  is  chained,  with  the 
various  articles  of  the  panoply  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Ephesians.  As  his  guard  would 
be  cli.anged  every  few  hours,  numbers  of  soldiers 
would  be  brought  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  among 
these  there  had  broken  out  a  work  of  grace,  which 
had  become  a  theme  amongst  the  jira'torian  guards 
and  had  spread  from  them  to  the  household  of  the 
Emperor,  from  the  members  of  which  the  author 
is  able  to  send  greetings  to  his  correspondents. 
(Cf.  separate  notes  on  'pr:etorium'  and  'Ca!sar's 
household'  in  Lightfoot,  Philippidns*,  1S78,  pp. 
9911'.,  171  ir.)  Besides,  his  trial,  certain  stages  of 
which  were  already  past,  was  turning  out  favour- 
ably, and  he  was  aliile  to  believe  that  he  would 
soon  be  at  large  again,  when  he  would  use  his 
freedom  to  revisit  liis  beloved  Macedonians.  Be- 
cause the  Epistle  seems  about  to  end  at  the  close 
of  ch.  2,  Bacon  fancies  there  may  be  two  letters 
united  into  one  (op.  cit.  p.  368). 

(/)  Pastoral  Epistles. — There  remains  another 
group,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pastcual  Epistles 
and  consisting  of  1  and  2  'Piiiwthy  and  Titus.  They 
owe  this  title  to  the  fact  that  they  are  addressed 
to  youthful  pastors  by  the  aged  pastor  St.  Paul, 
who,  out  of  his  own  rich  and  jirolonged  experience, 
instructs  them  how  it  is  necessary  to  comport 
themselves  in  the  house  of  God.  From  their 
internal  structure  and  contents  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  all  the  members  of  this  group  are  of  one 
piece  and  originated  at  the  same  time  ;  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  lind  a  place  for  them  in  the  portion  of 
St.  Paul's  life  covered  by  Acts  that  they  have  been 
assigned  to  a  portion  of  it  subsequent  to  this,  when, 
it  is  supposed,  being  released  from  prison,  he 
resumed  his  apostolic  wanderings,  till  he  was  re- 
arrested. In  2  Tim.  he  is  seen  in  prison  at  Rome, 
not,  as  when  he  wrote  Philippians,  expecting 
release,  but  looking  forward  to  immediate  martyr- 
dom. But  in  1  Tim.  and  Tit.  he  is  at  large  and  in 
motion,  having,  when  he  wrote  the  one,  just  left 
Timothy  in  Ephcsus,  and,  when  he  wrote  the  other, 
left  Titus  in  Crete,  an  island  which  he  visited  on 
his  way  to  Rome  but  could  not  have  evangelized 
whilst  he  was  a  prisoner.  About  no  other  portion 
of  St.  Paul's  writings,  however,  has  there  been  so 
much  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  really  the  author. 
In  certain  quarters  it  is  at  present  taken  for 
granted  that  these  EpLstles  did  not  come  from  his 
jien.  Thus,  the  latest  book  published  in  Germany 
on  the  subject  (II.  H.  M.aycr,  Ucber  die  Pastoral- 
hricfc,  1913)  assumes  this  without  discu.ssion.  But 
on  such  a  subject  votes  require  to  be  weighed  as 
well  as  counlud  ;  and  the  completcst  and  ablest 


discussion,  by  Zahn,  tlie  Nestor  of  NT  criticism, 
takes  the  o])posite  view  (Introdurtion  to  the  ST, 
'A  vols.,  1909,  ii.  1-133),  wliicli  is  tlie  prevalent  one 
in  England  and  America,  tliouKli  some  recent 
scholars,  like  Mollatt  {L.\T,  p.  39.'>tr.),  Hacon  {op. 
cit.,  p.  375),  and  Garvie  {Stuilies  of  Paul  and  his 
Gospel,  p.  .SO  n.),  have  gone  over  to  the  other  side. 
It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  anyone  passing  from  Col. 
and  Eph.  into  these  Epistles  would  feel  himself 
in  a  dillerent  intelleclnal  atmosphere,  thonj;li  he 
would  feel  tliis  much  less  if  lie  made  the  transition 
from  1  and  2  Cor.,  tlie  subjects  handled  in  which 
are  more  akin  to  those  taken  up  here.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  change  can  be  sulticiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  tliat  the  author  is  writ- 
ing to  individuals  instead  of  churches,  his  corre- 
spondents being  disciples  intimately  acquainted 
with  liis  doctrine,  so  that  he  does  not  require  to 
repeat  what  they  ahead}'  know.  Much  is  made  by 
opponents  of  the  Pauline  author.ship  of  the  number 
of  words  in  these  Epistles  used  by  St.  Paul  only 
once,  the  number  of  these  being  stated  by  Moliatt 
at  180.  This  sounds  fatal  ;  but  on  reflexion  the 
discerning  reader  will  perceive  that  such  a  figure 
has  no  value  unless  we  know  what  is  the  writer's 
habit  in  this  respect.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason  for  it,  St.  Paul  employs  more  of  these  Hira^ 
Xeydiieva,  as  they  are  called,  the  longer  he  writes, 
the  proportion  to  the  chapter  being,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 5  in  Thess.,  7  in  Rom.,  8  in  Eph.  and  Col., 
10  in  Phil.,  and  13  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  so 
that  actually  a  convincing  argument  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  could  have  been  fashioned  out 
of  the  number  had  it  been  small.  There  are  frequent 
coincidences  of  thought  such  as  would  not  easily 
have  occurred  to  an  imitator;  note,  e.g.,  the  lists 
of  sins  in  1  Ti  P- 1"  and  2  Ti  3'■^  and  cf.  'Ro  P^  1  Co 
6''  ■",  Gal  5'*-  -" ;  and  tliere  are  passages  which  may 
be  said  to  contain  the  very  essence  of  Paulinism, 
such  as  1  Ti  2''-«,  2  Ti  P- 1»,  Tit  2'--'''  S"""'.  Against 
the  Pauline  authorship  it  is  contended  that  ecclesi- 
astical development  is  more  advanced  than  in  the 
Epistles  which  are  certainly  St.  Paul's.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  said  about  female  officials 
— and  what  is  said  about  them  is  the  reverse  of 
distinct — the  office-bearers  are  the  same  as  are 
found  in  Acts  and  Phil.,  and  it  is  highly  significant 
of  an  early  date  that  not  the  slightest  hint  is 
given  of  any  distinction  between  bishops  and 
elders,  Tit  P''  clearly  proving  these  to  be  identical  ; 
whereas  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance in  time,  the  di.stinction  has  become  very 
marked,  if  indeed  the  passages  are  genuine,  as 
they  are  held  to  be  by  both  Lightfoot  (The  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  pt.  ii.,  '  Ignatius,'  i.=  [1889])  and  Zahn 
(Ignatius  von  Antiochien,  1873).  The  principal  con- 
sideration is,  however,  the  moral  one.  Let  any- 
one read  the  references  to  St.  Paul  himself  in  these 
Epistles  (1  Ti  l"-2»  2'  3"-  ^^  2  Ti  p-'s  2»- '»  3i''-  " 
i^--^.  Tit  !'•'  3'^-'°),  and  say  whether  anyone  but 
St.  Paul  could  have  written  these  words  without 
knowing  himself  to  be  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
and  falseliood.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author  is  a 
good  man,  and  that  be  writes  for  a  holy  purjiose. 
Could  such  a  person  be  guilty  of  such  deceit  ?  It 
is  said  that  the  ideas  of  literary  property  which 
we  now  recognize  did  not  then  prevail.  But  what 
proof  of  this  is  there  ?  The  nearest  approach  that 
Motl'att  can  think  of  to  this  pseudonymous  author- 
ship is  the  composition  of  the  romance  entitled 
Paul  and  Thecla  ;  but  the  author  of  that  foolish 
and  lying  production  was  deposed  for  his  pains. 
Gnostics,  it  is  true,  composed  abundance  of  pseud- 
onymous literature,  and  weak  adherents  of  ortho- 
doxy sometimes  imitated  them  ;  but  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  we  have  to  do  with  .a  personage  and  an 
enter|irise  of  a  totally  dillerent  character.  As 
Kamsay  has  remarked,  there  are  not  a  few  traits 


of  St.  Paul's  genius  which  we  should  miss  were  it 
not  for  these  unique  writings. 

The  K/n.-^llf  to  the.  Ilcliriws  has  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  St.  Paul.  But  there  is  no  superscrip- 
tion making  this  claim,  and  the  language  and 
ideas  are  so  (iift'erent  from  St.  I'aul's  that  scholar- 
ship has  long  since,  with  ]iractical  unanimity, 
decided  against  the  Pauline  authorship. 

2.  Life. — (a)  Early  in/liienres. — St.  Paul  was  a 
Jew  ;  he  was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  and  he 
inherited  the  Roman  citizenship.  In  these  three 
clauses  is  indicated  his  connexion  with  the  three 
great  influences  of  the  ancient  world — the  religion 
of  Palestine,  the  language  and  culture  of  Greece, 
and  the  government  of  Rome. 

In  his  case  the  first  of  these  was  the  oldest  and 
the  deepest  infiuence.  We  hear  little  or  nothing 
of  his  parents ;  a  sister's  son  intervened  at  one 
point  with  good  effect  in  his  earthly  fortunes ;  but 
all  the  indications  suggest  that  he  w.as  reared  in  a 
religious  home.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  '  circum- 
cised the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews  ;  as 
touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee'  (Ph  3');  and  these 
terms  betoken  an  intensely  Jewish  atmosphere. 
Still,  he  was  born  not  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  but 
in  the  territory  of  the  heathen.  Cilicia  was  not 
very  far  from  Palestine ;  but  any  heathen  country 
was  '  far  off'  in  a  sense  other  than  local.  This 
distance  St.  Paul  was  sure  to  feel ;  yet  he  could 
boast  of  his  birthplace  as  being  '  no  mean  city ' 
(Ac  21'").  It  was  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cilician  hills  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Catarrhactes  ;  it  was  a  place  of  cosmopolitan  trade  ; 
and  it  was  a  university  city — the  very  place  in 
which  the  man  should  be  born  whose  destiny  it 
was  to  be  to  break  down  '  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition '  (Eph  2''')  and  become  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  A  freer  air  blew  round  his  head  from  i 
the  first  than  if  he  had  been  born  at  Jerusalem.  ^ 
There  were  several  Avays  in  which  the  Roman 
citizenship  could  be  acquired,  and  it  is  not  known 
through  which  of  these  it  came  into  St.  Paul's 
family;  but  he  was  'freeborn'  (Ac  22-^).  Even 
to  a  Jewish  boy  of  sensitive  nature  this  would 
impart  a  certain  self-consciousness ;  but  it  was  to 
become  of  enormous  consequence  in  his  subsequent 
career,  probably  even  saving  his  life. 

In  youth  St.  Paul  learned  the  trade  of  tent- 
making,  this  being,  it  would  appear,  the  character- 
istic industry  of  Cilicia,  where  a  coarse  haircloth 
was  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  used  for 
tents  and  other  purposes.  This  circumstance 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  he  belonged  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  population.  But  it  is  said 
that  among  the  Jews  it  was  the  custom  at  that 
time  for  even  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  to  acquire 
skill  in  some  manual  art,  as  a  resource  against  the 
possible  caprices  of  fortune  ;  and,  in  the  sequel, 
the  possession  of  this  handicraft  proved  of  eminent 
service  to  St.  Paul,  enabling  him  to  earn  his  bre.ad 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  when  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  accept  support  from  those  to  whom 
he  preached  the  gospel.  Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  311  if.)  has 
accumulated  evidence  to  prove  that  St.  Paul's 
relatives  were  persons  of  substance  and  social 
standing,  and  he  considers  himself  able  to  show 
that,  in  later  life,  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
inheritance,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  defray 
the  heavy  expenses  of  his  trials  before  the  Roman 
courts.  Evidence  more  convincing  of  social  stand- 
ing is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  if  this  can  be  inferred 
with  certainty  from  the  statement  in  Ac  26'"  that, 
when  the  followei's  of  Jesus  were  put  to  death,  he 
gave  his  'vote'  against  them.  It  is  frequently 
stated  that  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  to  be 
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mairieil  men,  and  from  this  the  inference  has  heen 
drawn  that  he  was  married  in  youth.  If  so,  his 
wife  must  have  died  early,  as  tliere  is  no  hint  of 
a  wife  in  the  records  of  liis  life,  the  fancy  that  he 
married  Lydia  and  addressed  her  in  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Philiiipians  as  'true  yokefellow'  bein^  ridicu- 
lous, though  it  goes  back  as  far  as  Eusehius  {HE 
iii.  30)  aiul  has  been  resived  in  recent  times  by  E. 
Renan  (Saint  Paul,  18G9,  p.  115). 

So  comiiaratively  near  to  Jerusalem  was  Tarsus 
that,  as  a  boy,  St.  Paul  may  have  been  taken  by 
his  parents  to  one  of  the  annual  feasts,  as  Jesus 
was  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  boy  from  Nazareth  we  may  infer  what  were 
the  feelings  of  this  other  Jewish  boy  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  Holy  City.  It  cannot  have  been  very 
long  afterwards  that  he  was  sent  thither,  to  reside 
in  the  place,  learning  to  be  a  Kabbi.  Along  with 
other  aspirants  to  the  same  office  he  sat  'at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel '  (Ac  22^),  whose  intervention  in 
the  Book  of  Acts  on  the  side  of  clemency  and 
common  sense  is  probably  intended  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  characteristic  act.  But,  whatever  else 
the  disciple  may  have  learned  from  this  master  in 
Israel,  he  did  not  copy  this  trait  of  his  character  ; 
for  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  education  is  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Jesus  and  St.  Paul 
were  treading  the  soil  of  Palestine  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  it  is  an  old  question  whether  they  ever 
crossed  each  other's  path.  Though  Weiss  [Paultis 
unci  Jesns,  1910)  and  Ramsay  {The  Teaching  of 
Paul,  p.  21  fF.)  have  recently  attempted  to  make  it 
probable  that  they  did,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for 
this  view  of  the  case.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that 
on  the  way  to  Damascus  St.  Paul  could  not  have 
recognized  Jesus,  if  he  had  not  been  already 
familiar  with  His  appearance.  But  he  did  not 
recognize  Him  by  sight:  he  had  to  ask,  'Who  art 
tho\i.  Lord?,'  and  it  was  only  through  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  that  he  ascertained  who  was  speaking. 
It  is  true  that,  in  one  place,  St.  Paul  demands, 
'Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?'  (1  Co  9'),  but 
the  sight  referred  to  was  that  on  the  way  to 
Damascus. 

(b)  Persecution.  —  The  whole  situation  creates 
the  impression  that  St.  Paul's  first  collision  was 
not  with  Christ  in  the  flesh,  but  with  Christianity 
in  the  hands  of  its  first  representatives  and  apostles, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  violence 
with  which  he  opposed  it.  As  a  man  of  logic,  he 
considered  the  case  against  Christianity  complete. 
Jesus  had  died  the  cursed  death  of  the  Cross.  This 
the  Messiah  could  not  have  done.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  the  Messiah  to  live  and  to  reign.  A 
Messiah  who  dies  and  is  buried  must  have  been  a 
pretender ;  and  an  exposed  pretender  is  no  very 
respectable  figure.  As  a  Pharisee  and  a  patriot, 
Saul  cherished  Messianic  hopes ;  indeed,  these 
formed  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  religion  ;  but 
they  had  been  turned  to  shame  by  One  who  died 
upon  a  tree.  No  doubt  it  was  this  resentment  at 
the  despite  done  to  that  which  to  him  was  so 
sacred  that  led  to  his  taking  up  the  rdle  of  grand 
inquisitor;  and  he  fulfilled  in  his  own  person  the 
prediction,  made  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  that  a 
day  was  coming  when  whosoever  killed  them  would 
think  he  was  doing  God  service  (Jn  16").  His  zeal 
was  winning  for  lum  golden  opinions  in  the  minds 
of  the  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  accumulating 
merit  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob. 

It  may  be  presumed  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
persecution,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  mind  of  those  whom  he  was  siibjecting  to 
every  kind  of  examination.    Did  it  ever  occur  to 
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him  to  think  what  would  be  the  result  if  he  ever 
came  to  have  as  clear  proof  as  thuy  believed  they 
had  that  He  for  whose  sake  they  were  sutl'ering 
was  not  dead  but  alive?  St.  Stephen  was  a  singu- 
larly clear  and  forcible  reasoner,  who  went  far  on 
the  very  pathway  of  revolution  which  St.  Paul  was 
afterwards  to  travel  himself.  Did  Saul  perceive 
the  cogency  of  the  logic,  if  it  were  not  for  one  great 
assumption  ?  15ut  to  him  this  assumption  was  not 
oidy  an  impos.sihility  but  a  blasiihemy  ;  and  so  he 
emerges  for  the  first  time  into  history  as  the  keeper 
of  the  clothes  of  the  men  who  stoned  Stephen. 

(c)  Conversion. — For  a  time,  which  was  not  very 
brief,  the  persecutor  raged  like  a  wolf  in  the  fold 
of  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene ;  and  it  was 
because  there  were  no  more  victims  left,  as  he 
sujiposed,  in  Jerusalem  and  Judiva  that  he  begged 
for  instructions  from  the  authorities  to  go  in  quest 
of  fresh  victims  as  far  as  Damascus.  Of  what  took 
place  on  the  way  thither  the  author  of  the  Acts 
has  given  a  most  graphic  account,  and,  as  St.  Paul 
turned  out  subsequently  to  be  one  of  those  religious 
persons  who  are  not  indisposed  to  narrate  their 
most  intimate  experiences,  there  are  in  Acts  no 
fewer  than  three  accounts  of  the  conversion,  the 
other  two  being  from  the  mouth  of  the  subject 
himself  (9'-'»  22'--'  26'-^).  These  accounts  are  not 
painfully  alike.  On  the  contrarj',  they  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  so.  constructed  as  to  give 
the  caviller  a  chance.  Indeed,  the  event  itself  is 
exposed  to  obvious  objections,  for  the  persecutor 
was  posting  forward  in  the  heat  of  midday,  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  taking  a  siesta,  and  what 
he  saw  might  all  have  been  the  etlect  on  an  over- 
strained brain  of  the  unnatural  experiences  through 
which  he  had  been  passing.  Full  advantage  has, 
of  course,  been  taken  of  these  circumstances  ;  but 
both  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  go  forward  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
what  they  believed  the  event  to  be.  St.  Paul 
classes  the  vision  vouchsafed  to  himself  W'ith  the 
a]>pearances  of  the  Risen  Saviour  to  the  disciples 
after  His  resurrection,  and  those  who  regard  the 
latter  experiences  as  only  subjective  infer  that  his 
was  only  subjective  also.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
himself  reasoned  the  opposite  way  :  he  believed  the 
appearances  to  the  Twelve  and  to  the  other  dis- 
ciples to  be  not  visionary  but  actual,  and  he  was 
convinced,  at  the  time  and  ever  afterwards,  that 
he  had  himself  seen  the  living  Lord.  This  was  the 
datum  on  which  his  entire  subsequent  life  was 
based. 

Accordingly,  he  appeared  immediately  after  his 
conversion  in  the  synagogue  at  Damascus,  bearing 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah  (Ac  9™).  Happilj'  for  us,  however, 
he  was  not  content  with  this  simple  statement, 
but,  under  the  overpowering  impression  of  what 
had  happened  to  him,  went  away  to  Arabia,  in 
order  to  think  out  all  that  it  implied,  and  he  did 
not  consider  the  theme  exhausted  till  he  had 
pondered  on  it  for  three  years  {Gal  1").  AA'here 
was  this  retreat  ?  No  exact  information  is  supplied, 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  betook  himself  to 
the  scenes  of  the  earlier  revelations  made  to  his 
forefathers.  As  Elijah  the  prophet,  in  a  period 
of  mental  crisis,  wandered  southwards  to  Mount 
Sinai,  feeling  it  congenial  to  be  where  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  had  girdled  the  mountain  and,  in 
the  centre,  Moses  had  stood  before  the  Lord,  so 
St.  Paul  courted  the  same  associations,  and,  aided 
by  the  memories  of  Moses  and  Elias,  attempted  to 
understand  Him  in  whom  Law  and  prophecy  were 
fulfilled.  This  incident  is  passed  over  in  Acts  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  9^  we  are  informed  how 
his  testimony  recommenced  at  Damascus  with 
such  power  that  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him, 
and  he  had  to  flee  from  the  city. 


Naturally,  Jerusalem  was  tlie  place  to  which  he 
now  directuii  his  steps.  35ut  his  long  absence,  after 
his  conversion,  Imil  one  serious  result :  it  barred 
the  way  for  his  cordial  recejition  by  the  Christians, 
who  could  not  believe  that  he  was  really  one  of 
themselves,  but  supposed  his  pretended  conversion 
to  be  a  ruse  of  the  persecutor.  Then  it  was  that 
Barnabas  showed  himself  a  friend  in  need,  by 
introducing  him  to  the  companj'  of  the  disciples 
and  persuading  them  to  accept  him  as  a  brother. 
He  seemed  on  the  point  of  linking  bis  forces  with 
those  of  the  original  witnesses  for  the  resurrection 
of  Christ ;  but  so  much  opposition  did  his  opening 
testimony  arouse  among  the  Jews  that  he  had,  for 
safetj',  to  be  sent  away  to  his  native  Tarsus. 

(d)  Evangelistic  activity. — Here,  for  a  longtime, 
he  was  almost  entirely  lost  to  siglit ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  during  these  years,  he  evan- 
gelized his  native  province  of  Cilicia  ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  question  whether  the  church  in  this 
province  founded  by  him  was  Jewish  or  Gentile. 
It  has  been  almost  universally  taken  for  granted 
that  it  was  Jewish,  even  St.  Paul  not  being  able  to 
anticipate  the  development  of  Providence.  But 
both  he  himself  and  St.  Luke  render  it  indubitable 
that  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
of  God  to  make  him  the  missionary  of  the  Gentiles ; 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  Arabia  he 
had  thought  out  the  substance  of  his  subsequent 
teaching.  There  is  one  word  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  which  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
was  already,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the 
evangelist  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  Jews ;  this  is 
the  mention  of  Cilicia  (15*')  among  the  cliurches  to 
■which,  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  apostles' 
message  was  sent,  to  relieve  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  circumci.^ed.  If  this  was  required  in 
Cilicia,  and  if  it  gave  satisfaction  there,  as  it  did 
elsewhere,  then  the  church  founded  during  the 
unrecorded  years  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn  in  bis  native 
province  must  have  contained  Gentiles. 

Meantime  the  great  truth,  already  learnt  by 
St.  Paul,  was  being  revealed  to  others.  Its  official 
revelation  to  the  Church  was  made  through  St. 
Peter,  in  the  aiJair  of  Cornelius  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  appropriate  it  was  that  St.  Peter, 
and  not  St.  Paul,  should  have  been  the  organ  of 
revelation  in  this  case.  Other  incidents  involving 
the  principle  took  place  here  and  there,  but  it  was 
at  Antioch  that  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  on  a 
large  scale  first  occurred  (in  Ac  11^"  'Greeks,' 
meaning  lieathens,  is  correctly  substituted  in  the 
KV  for  '  Grecians '  in  the  AV,  who  are  Greek- 
speaking  Jews).  From  the  headquarters  in  Jeru- 
salem Barnabas  was  sent  down  to  Antioch,  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  new  development ;  and  he  not 
only  approved  of  it  but,  in  co-operation  with 
others,  extended  the  movement  Avith  such  success 
that  tbe  work  increased  beyond  their  powers. 
Then  it  was  that  the  happy  inspiration  occurred  to 
him  that  St.  Paul  was  the  man  required  for  the 
emergency.  Away,  therefore,  he  went  to  Tarsus 
in  search  of  him — not  a  long  journey — and,  when 
he  had  found  him  and  brought  him  to  Antioch,  the 
work  at  once  resjjonded  to  the  energy  of  the  new- 
comer to  such  a  degree  that  '  the  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch '  (v.''').  Thus 
for  the  second  time  did  Barnabas  intervene,  with 
the  liappiest  effect,  in  the  course  of  St.  Paul's 
fortunes,  and  all  that  the  great  Apostle  subse- 
quently contributed  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
may,  in  a  sense,  be  attributed  to  this  'good  man.' 

(c)  First  missionary  journey.  —  In  Ac  13^  the 
inception  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys  is 
ascribed  to  a  conmiunication  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  through  certain  men  of  prophetic  gifts  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch  ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  to  believe  that  it  was  also  due  to  the  genius 


of  St.  Paul,  or  that  it  sprang  out  of  the  work 
which  Barnabas  and  he  had  been  doing  in  that 
citj' ;  and,  if  the  cour.se  of  the  first  missionary 
journey  be  glanced  at  on  the  map,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  passed,  nearl}'  in  a  circle,  round  the 
region  of  which  he  had  already  taken  possession  as 
the  evangelist  of  Cilicia.  Us  primary  direction, 
towards  Cyprus,  was  doubtless  due  to  his  com- 
panion, Barnabas,  who  was  a  native  of  this  island. 
At  the  outset  this  gracious  Kgure  was  the  head  of 
the  enterprise,  the  combination  being  indicated  iiy 
the  phrase,  '  Barnal)as  and  Saul.'  But,  when  lliey 
quit  the  island,  the  phrase  is  '  Paul  and  Barnabas,' 
this  change  indicating  that  the  inferior  had  become 
the  superior.  The  change  of  name,  which  took 
place  at  the  same  point,  must  have  been  con- 
nected somehow  with  this  alteration  in  the  leader- 
ship ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  w;is  not 
also  connected  in  some  way  with  the  name  of  the 
governor,  Sergius  Paulus,  with  whom  they  had 
been  brought  into  remarkable  contact  on  the 
island. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Barnabas,  the 
generous,  in  any  way  resented  his  own  displace- 
ment, but  the  same  magnanimity  may  not  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  his  nephew,  John  Mark  ;  and 
this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  the 
latter,  who  had  been  'useful  .  .  .  for  ministering' 
(2  Ti  4"),  broke  away  when  they  reached  the 
mainland,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Another 
of  his  reasons  may  have  been  fear  of  the  perils 
attending  a  journey  into  the  interior  ;  for  it  was 
a  wild  and  inliospitable  region  through  which  the 
travellers  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  next 
halting-place,  Antioch-in-Pisidia.'  Ramsay  (S<.Pa«Z 
the  Traveller,  p.  94  ff, )  is  of  opinion  that  St.  Paul 
was  driven  into  the  interior,  which  was  highland, 
by  a  severe  attack  of  malaria  fever  experienced  on 
the  coast ;  but,  if  the  course  of  this  journey  was 
intended  to  go  in  a  circle  round  Cilicia,  the  upper 
regions  must  have  been  included  in  the  original 
design.  Besides,  in  the  interior  there  were  Roman 
roads  and  cities  of  importance,  such  as  always 
exercised  an  attraction  on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul. 

On  this  virgin  journey  we  observe  the  character- 
istics of  all  St.  Paul's  missionary  tours — e.g.,  at 
Paphos  the  conflict  with  magic,  in  the  person  of 
Simon  Magus,  as  well  as  the  favourable  relations 
with  the  Roman  governor ;  at  Antioch-in-Pisidia, 
the  commencement  of  the  work  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews  with  an  address  exactly  suited  to 
Jewish  predilections,  but  the  subsequent  turning 
to  the  Gentiles,  when  it  had  been  made  manifest 
tliat  the  Jews  had  not  known  the  day  of  their 
visitation  ;  at  Lystra,  a  thoroughly  pagan  spectacle, 
wlien  the  cure  of  an  impotent  man  caused  the  two 
evangelists  to  be  taken  for  a  couple  of  Greek  deities, 
and  to  be  offered  divine  honours — though  thetemper 
of  the  fickle  populace  quickly  changed  when  the 
missionaries  did  not  fall  in  with  their  fancies,  so 
tliat  St.  I'aul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead. 

From  Derbe,  the  last  point  in  their  itinerary,  it 
would  have  been  easy,  by  descending  through  the 
Cilician  Gates,  to  reach  Tarsus  and  thence  sail 
to  Antioch,  from  which  they  had  set  out ;  but  the 
pastor's  passion  for  his  converts  had  been  aroused 
by  the  successful  labours  in  the  various  cities, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  they  had  suffered  and  the 
danger  of  facing  again  the  excited  mobs,  the  evan- 
gelists went  back  the  way  they  had  come,  in  order 
to  encourage  those  who  had  embraced  the  new 
faith  ;  and  it  is  specially  worthy  of  note  that,  as 
they  went,  they  '  appomted  for  them  elders  in 
every  church '  (Ac  14^).  To  scholars  wlio  have 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
working  of  Christianity  this  may  seem  an  nn- 
imjiortant  trait  or  even  a  throwing  back  into  a  too 
early  period  of  an  arrangement  which  prevailed  at 
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a  later  time  ;  but  tliose  who  have  had  exiierienee 
in  such  matters  will  see  it  in  a  diilerent  light.  St. 
Paul  wa.s  not  only  a  preacher  and  a  thinker,  but 
an  orcanizer.  It  is  true  of  him,  as  it  is  of  Jesus 
Himself,  that  his  etlorts  would  soon  have  been 
swallowed  u|i  by  the  sands  of  the  desert  had  there 
not  been  provided  for  them,  thiough  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Chureh,  channels  for  conveying  their 
results  to  subsequent  ages.  Tlumgli  it  is  not 
stated  in  every  case,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he 
thus  organized  the  Christian  community  in  every 
place  which  he  visited  and  in  wliich  he  found  any 
footing.  From  the  interior  the  evangelists  de- 
scended to  the  coast,  whence  they  speedily  nmde 
their  way  to  Antioch  ;  and  the  news  they  brought 
hack  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  lilled  with 
great  joy  tho.se  wlio  had  sent  them  forth. 

This  .sentiment  was  not,  however,  universal. 
The  inlliix  of  so  many  Gentiles  into  the  Church 
threatened  to  swamp  the  Jews  ;  and  many  of 
these,  at  this  juncture,  began  to  demand  that  .all 
Gentile  converts  should  be  circumcised  .and  com- 
pelled to  live  as  Jews  ;  and  they  cherished  any- 
thing but  kindly  feelings  towards  the  man  through 
whose  labours  their  own  exclusive  position  in  the 
Church  was  imperilled.  Tbey  made  light  of  his 
authority  and  proceeded  by  degrees  to  deny  it 
altogetlier.  At  Antioch  they  were  able  to  estab- 
lish such  a  reign  of  terror  on  behalf  of  Jewish 
strictness  that  St.  Peter,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
admit  Gentiles  to  the  Church,  happening  to  visit 
the  city,  refrained  from  sitting  at  food  with 
Gentiles ;  and  even  the  companion  of  the  recent 
missionary  journey,  Barnabas,  was  carried  away 
by  these  fanatics.  At  length  they  went  so  far  as 
to  send  agents  to  visit  the  churches  which  St.  Paul 
had  just  founded,  in  order  to  undermine  his 
authority  and  to  represent  his  gospel  as  being  not 
genuine  Christianity  but  a  novelty  of  his  own 
invention.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such 
opposition  would  act  on  the  Apostle's  fiery  tem- 
perament. He  publicly  challenged  St.  Peter  and 
Barnabas,  and  exposed  their  inconsistency  ;  and  he 
disi)atched  to  his  <'onverts  the  letter  of  indignant 
reproof  which  we  know  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians. 

At  length  it  «as  decided  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  where, 
accordingly,  a  Council  was  held — the  first  of  tlie 
kind  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  Here  both 
St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  to  whom  the  Judaizers 
had  appealed,  decided  the  question  of  principle, 
through  their  speeches  and  votes,  in  favour  of  the 
full  and  free  adniis.sion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
consented  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  walk  and 
conversation  of  the  Gentile  converts.  So  at  least 
is  the  issue  represented  in  Acts.  But  there  are 
those  in  our  day  who  deny  that  it  can  have  been 
so ;  by  consenting  to  any  compromise,  St.  Paul 
would,  in  their  opinion,  have  betrayed  the  Christian 
liberty  of  which  he  was  the  champion  ;  and,  in 
short,  the  representation  is  a  fiction  invented  for  a 
purpose.  Tiiis,  however,  is  too  cheap  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  history.  St.  Paul 
was  the  champion  but  not  the  fanatic  of  liberty, 
and  this  was  not  the  only  time  when  he  listened  to 
suggestions  of  compromise  from  the  same  quarter. 
As  long  as  he  secured  the  freedom  implied  in  the 
non-circumcising  of  his  Gentile  converts,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  ollend  again.st  the  prejudices  of 
those  whose  experience  had  not  been  exactly  the 
same  as  his  own.  The  prohibition  of  fornication 
occasions  no  ditticulty,  except  that  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  it  as.sociated  with  things  which  to  us  seem 
so  trivial.  '  Blood  '  and  '  things  strangled  '  awoke 
in  a  Jew  a  horror  naturalis,  and  Gentiles  had  to 
be  reminded  that  by  the  use  of  such  thing.»  they 


were  excluding  Jews  from  the  very  comni\inion  to 
which  they  were  seeking  admission  themselves ; 
and  it  was  never  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  that 
born  Jews  should  live  as  did  the  Gentiles. 
'Meats'  involved  two  questions — the  frequenting 
of  sacrilicial  feasts  in  idol  tcniidcs  (1  Co  8'"),  and 
the  purchase  in  the  shambles,  for  domestic  use,  of 
meat  which  was  cheap  because  it  had  been  otlered 
in  sacrillce(l  Co  10'-') ;  and  it  was  jiossible  \itterly 
to  condemn  the  (me  whilst  making  the  other  an 
open  question.  These  renuirks  may  helji  to  clear 
>ip  the  dilliculties  found  in  the  decision  of  the 
Comual  (.'\c  IG-"''").  There  may,  however,  be  a 
simpler  solution.  If,  in  accordance  with  ceitain 
textual  authorities,  '  things  strangled '  be  deleted 
from  the  decree,  and  if  '  meats  ollered  to  idols,' 
'  blood  '  and  '  fornication '  be  understood  as  idolatry, 
violence,  and  sensuality — the  sins  to  which  con- 
verts from  paganism  were  peculiarly  expo.sed  (cf. 
Rev  ■2'2"') — then  tliere  was  no  conij)romise,  and  the 
biggest  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  criticism  of  Acts 
is  removed.  (So  Harnack,  Tka  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
1909,  pp.  248-263.) 

St.  Paul  may  have  seen  that  the  compromise — 
if  there  was  compromise — could  be  only  temporary, 
and  tills  may  account  for  tlie  silence  about  it  in 
his  writings.  But  the  decree,  when  delivered  to 
the  Gentile  communities,  created  great  joj',  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  satis- 
factory to  St.  Paul  also.  Yet  the  in.sinuations  and 
niachinali<ms  of  his  enemies  were  not  brought  to  an 
end.  On  the  contrary,  these  continued  for  years, 
making  St.  Paul's  life  a  burden  to  him.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  greatest  controversy  of  his  life, 
from  which  comes  much  of  the  lire  still  smouldering 
beneath  the  surface  in  such  Epistles  as  Galatians, 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Komans. 

(f)  Second  musionary  joiirncij. — The  immediate 
impulse  to  the  second  missionary  journey  is  repre- 
sented as  having  come  from  St.  Paul,  who  said  to 
his  companion,  Barnabas,  'Let  us  return  now  and 
visit  the  brethren  in  every  city  wherein  we  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they 
fare'  (Ac  15^'*).  But  he  lost  his  comrade  through  a 
dispute  about  Mark,  who,  as  has  been  nu'ntioned, 
had  deserted  the  mission  on  the  preceding  journey  ; 
and  one  wishes  one  could  be  certain  that  at  this 
juncture  St.  Paul  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  how 
nmch  he  owed  to  this  friend.  In  his  place  he  ob- 
tained Silas,  who  had  come  to  Antioch  as  one  of  the 
bearers  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  atJerusalum  ; 
and,  before  going  far,  he  found  at  Lystra,  in  the 
youtliful  Timothy,  one  to  take  the  place  of  Mark. 

They  are  said  to  have  gone  first  through  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  churches  were  the  fruit  not  of 
the  first  missionary  journey,  but  of  earlier  labour. 
It  was  at  Derbe  that  they  first  came  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  foregoing  journey,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  followed  them  up  further  by  visiting 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch-inPisidia.  Then, 
it  used  to  be  KU]iposed,  they  struck  away  to  the 
north-east  and  evangelized  Galatia.  But  it  was 
against  this  supposition  that  St.  Luke  gives  no 
account  of  this  new  conquest,  though  it  is  his 
habit  to  give  ample  information  whenever  new 
ground  is  opened  up,  whilst  observing  great  brevitj' 
in  mentioning  visits  to  parts  that  had  been  visited 
already.  Accordingly,  Kamsay  has  championed 
the  view  that  by  the  phrase  '  the  region  of  Plirygi.a 
and  Galatia'  is  meant  no  more  than  the  scenes  of 
the  first  missionary  journey,  this  contention,  which 
is  most  fully  explained  by  Kamsay,  artt.  '  (-ialatia,' 
'  Galatia,  Region  of,'  'Galatians,'  in  HDli  ii.,  being 
what  is  known  as  the  South  Galatian  theory. 
The  basis  of  this  theory  is  that  '  Galatia,'  while 
designating  the  country  occupied  by  the  Galatians, 
was  also  the  name  of  a  political  province,  which 


was  of  varying  extpiit  at  ditl'eient  times,  and  at 
tlie  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  iiicliuled  I'lirj'jjia,  or 
at  least  the  part  of  it  in  whicli  the  towns  in 
question  lay.  This  theory  has  been  widely  ac- 
lepted  by  English-speaking  scholars,  but  has  en- 
countered strong  opposition  in  Germany. 

The  course  of  the  missionaries'  movements  was 
under  some  constraint,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
clearly  indicated,  but  which  prevented  them,  ap- 
parently against  their  will,  from  evangelizing  the 
province  of  Asia,  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well 
as  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
peninsula,  and  brought  them  down  to  the  coast 
at  Troas,  the  ancient  Troy,  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Hellespont.  It  may  have  been 
illness  which  was  thus  forcing  St.  I'aul  forward 
against  his  will,  for  at  Troas  he  is  seen  in  the 
company  of  a  physician,  St.  Luke,  who,  if  he 
rendered  medical  assistance  to  the  Apostle,  was 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  gospel,  of  which  he 
ultimately  became  a  servant.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, for  the  haste  and  the  direction  of  this  journey 
hinted  at  in  the  narrative  itself  is  that  it  was  in 
order  to  see  and  to  obey  the  vision  of  the  night 
whicli,at  Troas,  called  him  to  proceed  to  Macedonia, 
thereby  determining  the  direction  taken  by  the 
gospel  to  be  westwards  to  Athens  and  Rome,  the 
centres  of  the  ancient  civilization.  It  is  ditiicult, 
however,  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  at  this 
point,  so  critical  not  only  for  his  own  fortunes  but 
tor  the  future  of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  the 
world,  there  were,  besides  the  providential  causes 
hinted  at,  reasons  in  St.  Paul's  own  mind  and 
genius  similar  to  the  passionate  desire,  to  which 
he  gave  expression  at  a  later  stage,  to  preach  the 
gospel  '  also  ...  in  Rome  '  (Ro  P°).  He  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  this  was  a  call  to  the 
great  seats  of  Gentile  influence. 

Landed  in  Macedonia,  he  proceeded  from  city  to 
city  along  the  Roman  highway — Philippi,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Bercea — in  each  of  which  there  took  place 
some  peculiar  development  of  Providence,  the 
adhesion  of  '  honourable  women '  to  the  new 
religion  being  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Mace- 
donian Christianity.  But  it  is  as  we  approach 
Athens,  '  the  eye  of  Greece,'  that  the  excitement 
of  the  reader  is  aroused  ;  and  St.  Luke  rises  to  the 
occasion,  too,  dipping  his  brush  liberally  in  the 
colours  of  classical  association.  Indeed,  the  scenes 
are  so  lifelike  and  dramatic  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  exaggeration,  E.  Norden,  in  a  work 
entitled  Agnostos  Theos,  1913,  accusing  him  of 
puttin"  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  a  speech  which 
was  delivered  later  at  Athens  by  another  religious 
figure  of  the  age,  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  which 
exhibits  the  qualities  of  the  artihcial  prose  prac- 
tised in  the  circles  to  which  ApoUonius  belonged. 
But  Harnack  has  come  to  the  vindication  of 
St.  Luke,  demonstrating  in  his  pamphlet  '  1st  die 
Rede  des  Paulus  in  Athen  ein  urspriinglicher 
Bestandteil der  Apostelgeschichte?'  in  TU,  3rd  ser., 
ix.  1  [1913],  by  a  close  examination  of  the  facts, 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  ApoUonius 
ever  delivered  at  Athens  any  such  speech,  and 
showing  that  the  speech  attributed  to  St.  Paul 
enters  into  the  very  structure  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
as  a  whole,  while  the  rhetorical  form  is  due  to  the 
lofty  style  of  the  thoughts  demanding  expression. 

While,  however,  the  visit  to  Athens  enchained 
the  interest  of  St.  Luke,  and  enchains  ours  still, 
it  was  far  from  giving  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
St.  Paul  himself.  His  apostolate  was  never  so 
nearly  a  failure  as  in  this  city  of  wisdom  and 
renown  ;  and,  when  he  quitted  it  and  went  on  to 
the  next  stage,  Corinth,  he  was,  we  know  from  his 
own  words,  in  a  state  of  '  weakness  and  fear  and 
much  trembling '{1  Co  2').  In  Corinth,  however, 
he  was  encouraged    by  one  of  those  dreams  or 


visions  in  which  the  Lord  visited  him  at  critical 
moments ;  and  he  was  further  restored  to  himself 
by  finding,  at  this  stage,  in  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
tent-makers  like  himself,  with  whom  he  lodged 
and  laboured,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  earthly 
home  it  was  ever  his  fortune  to  enjoy.  He  re- 
mained longer  in  Corinth  than  he  had  done  in  any 
other  city  up  to  this  point,  and  founded  a  large 
church,  which,  though  it  tried  him  not  a  little, 
laid  a  strong  hold  upon  his  heart. 

This  journey  had  been  the  most  remarkable 
adventure  ever  attempted  by  any  missionary  ;  it 
had  been  powerfully  under  Divine  direction  ;  it  had 
abounded  with  thrilling  incidents;  it  had  carried 
Christianity  from  the  continent  of  its  birth  to  the 
continent  in  which  at  that  time  resided  the  power 
of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  rich  in  beginnings  full 
of  possibility  and  promise.  It  was  as  one  who 
returns  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him, 
that  he  appeared  again  in  Syria  and  Palestine  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  mission. 

(g)  Third  missionary  journey . — The  narrative  in 
Acts  hardly  takes  time  enough,  however,  to  report 
the  termination  of  this  journey  before  it  starts  him 
out  on  the  third  missionary  journey,  on  which  he 
repeated  his  previous  visits  to  the  churches  lying 
between  Antioch-in-Syria and  Antioch-in-Pisidiaat 
the  one  extremity  and  to  those  lying  between  Troas 
and  Corinth  at  the  other.  But  the  great  object  of 
this  third  journey  was  to  evangelize  the  province 
of  Asia,  which  he  had  had  to  pass  by  on  the 
preceding  journey,  and  especially  to  capture  for 
the  gospel  the  city  of  Ephesus,  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  population,  as  well  as  of  worsliip,  art, 
and  commerce,  in  the  ancient  world.  Here  he 
made  the  longest  stay  with  which  any  city  evan- 
gelized by  him  was  favoured — a  space  of  three 
years.  During  this  interval  he  may  have  visited 
some  of  the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
were  afterwards  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  addresses  letters  to  them  in 
Rev  2.  3.  Some  think  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Corinth,  not  mentioned  in  Acts,  and  room  has 
been  sought  here  for  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Crete, 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  In  such 
suggestions  there  is  no  impossibility,  for  in  the 
account  given  by  himself  (2  Co  11)  of  his  journey- 
ings,  labours,  and  suH'erings,  mention  is  made  of 
not  a  few  remarkable  adventures  of  which  there  is 
no  account  in  Acts,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  life 
was  far  fuller  of  vicissitude  than  even  the  compre- 
hensive narrative  of  the  Acts  suggests.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Ephesus  was  large  enough  to 
account  for  all  his  time,  especially  when,  as  he 
says  (1  Co  16"),  'a  great  door  and  effectual'  was 
opened  to  him  there.  There  were,  however,  as  he 
adds,  many  adversaries,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  exhibits  him  in  conflict  with  several  of 
these.  His  travail  culminated  in  a  conflict  with 
the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  whose 
annual  festival  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims  from  far  and  near  to  her  temple,  enriching 
the  inhabitants  with  the  money  they  squandered. 
So  adversely  afl'ected  had  the  attendance  become 
through  the  spread  of  the  gospel  that  the  silver- 
smiths, who  vended  shrines  of  tlie  goddess  to  the 
visitors,  felt  their  vested  interests  to  be  in  perU. 
A  riot  was  the  result,  St.  Luke's  account  of  which 
is,  for  vividness  and  humour,  the  best  record  of 
such  an  incident  in  literature.  But  the  determina- 
tion of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  was  invincible, 
and  St.  Paul  had  to  flee,  not,  however,  without 
leaving  a  church  which  flourished  for  centuries  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  Ephesus  one  of  the 
foremost  names  in  early  Christianity. 

On  the  third  missionary  journey  St.  Paul  did 
not  really  advance  farther  to  the  west  —  the 
direction  of  progress — than  in  the  second,  and  his 
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ambition  for  the  extension  of  Cliristianitj'  was  far 
from  satislied,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  what  lie 
saj's  at  the  close  of  the  Eiiistle  to  the  Romans, 
written  wliile  he  was  at  Corinth,  about  his  desire 
to  see  Rome.  But  tlie  days  of  his  free  and  unim- 
peded activity  were  nearing  an  end.  As  ho  was 
about  to  sail  for  headquarters,  perhaps  in  a 
pil;,'riin-ship  carrying  many  Jews  to  an  approach- 
ing feast  at  Jerusalem,  ho  became  aware  of  a  plot 
to  take  his  life  during  the  voyage.  So  he  had  to 
resort  to  a  land-journey  instead,  being  accompanied 
bj'  a  number  of  deputies  from  his  various  churches, 
who  were  the  bearers  of  a  collection  he  had  for 
some  time  been  amassing  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
But  in  the  various  places  at  which  he  touched  the 
prophets  in  the  churches  began  to  forbode  some 
calamity  about  to  befall  him  at  Jerusalem.  This 
imparted  to  the  speeches  he  delivered  on  the  way, 
especially  the  one  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  who 
came  down  to  the  port  at  Miletus  to  greet  him  as 
he  passed,  a  peculiar  pathos.  Yet  lie  did  not  feel 
himself  debarred  from  going  forward  by  these 
providential  intimations.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  that  his  liour  had  come ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  die  at  Jerusalem. 

(A)  Imprisonmtnt.  ■ —  At  the  feast  there  were 
multitudes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  had 
come  into  collision  with  him  in  the  cities  of  the 
Dispersion,  where  they  dwelt,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Roman  authority  under  which  they 
lived  from  ]iroceeding  to  extremes.  When  these 
became  aware  of  his  presence  in  the  Holy  City, 
they  felt  that  they  could  now  indulge  the  teelings 
of  revenge  which  they  had  had  to  restrain  else- 
where. An  opportunity  was  atiorded  through 
St.  Paul  yielding  to  the  advice  of  St.  James  and 
the  other  apostles,  who  advised  him  to  perform 
in  the  Temple  a  rite  which  would  prove  that  he 
still  lived  as  a  Jew.  In  the  s.acred  edilice  he  was 
laid  hold  upon  and  would  liave  been  torn  in  pieces 
had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  Roman  guard  in 
the  castle  of  Antonia,  which  overlooked  the 
Temple  area.  For  days  the  Jews  made  the  wildest 
efforts  to  get  him  into  their  clutches,  not  scrupling 
to  enter  into  a  plot  for  his  assassination.  But  the 
Roman  authorities  kept  firm  hold  of  their  prisoner, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  safety  within 
the  fortress  of  Ciesarea.  His  safety,  indeed,  was 
only  that  of  a  prison  ;  nor  was  he  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  governor,  Felix,  was  a  man  who  might 
have  yielded  to  a  bribe  to  deliver  him  up.  Indeed, 
when,  after  two  years,  a  new  governor,  Festus, 
came  to  take  the  place  of  Felix,  the  prisoner  was 
so  afraid  of  some  such  treachery  befalling  him  that, 
making  use  of  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he 
appealed  unto  Ctesar.  It  was  the  law  that,  when 
a  prisoner  had  done  so,  he  must  be  sent  to  Rome 
at  once  ;  and  so,  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
any  of  which  he  had  dreamed  in  his  evangelistic 
projects,  he  found  himself  on  the  way  to  the 
Eternal  City.  His  biographer,  St.  Luke,  was  in 
the  company,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer  than 
276  souls  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  which 
he  has  put  together  from  the  experiences  of  the 
weeks  they  were  on  their  way  is  said  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  record  of  travel  which  has  come 
down  from  ancient  times.  Many  perils  were 
encountered  ;  and,  before  all  was  done,  St.  Paul 
had  become  virtually  both  captain  of  the  ship  and 
general  of  the  troops,  all  on  board  owing  their 
lives  to  him.  After  being  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  they  obtained  another  ship,  which 
carried  them  to  Puteoli,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Italy,  and  from  this  place  they  marched  along  the 
famous  Appian  Way  to  their  destination.  News 
of  Ills  approach  having  reached  the  Church  at 
Rome,  some  of  the  brethren  came  out  to  meet  him 
on  the  way,  at  which  '  he  thanked  God,  and  took 


courage'  (Ac  28").  In  the  AV  it  is  stated  that 
on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  '  the  centurion  delivered 
the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard'  (v.'"); 
but  ui  the  RV  the  statement  has  been  transferred 
to  the  margin,  and  now  reads,  'The  centurion 
delivered  the  i>risoners  to  the  captain  of  the 
pr.Ttorian  guard ' ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
ollicor  who  held  tiiis  position  at  the  time  is  known 
from  profane  history  to  have  been  one  Burrus  by 
name,  a  person  of  justice  and  humanity.  But 
scholarship  inclines  at  jiresent  to  tlie  opinion  that 
the  ollicer  into  whose  charge  he  passed  was  the 
princeps  pfrc(jri)wru7)i,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
fnimentarii,  who  acted  as  agents  between  the 
Eni|ieror  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces. 

The  trial  ought  to  have  come  on  at  once.  But 
the  delays  of  the  law  are  proverbial,  and  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  less  prolonged  than  usual 
when  the  reigning  Emperor  was  a  man  who  would 
postpone  any  call  of  duty  for  a  call  of  jileasure. 
Im]n'isonment  was,  however,  for  Roman  citizens 
ccmlinement  of  a  very  mild  description ;  and  St. 
I'aul  was  iiermitted  to  live  in  his  own  '  hired 
dwelling '  ( v.^"),  guarded  only  by  a  soldier,  to  whom 
he  was  chained.  Here  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
visitors  ;  and  he  made  ample  use  of  tlie  jirivilege. 
The  local  Jewish  community  came  to  interview 
him  ;  so,  no  doubt,  did  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Visitors  and  delegates  from  his 
churches,  far  and  near,  came  to  relieve  his  bodily 
wants  or  to  consult  him  on  the  state  of  their  own 
all'airs  ;  young  men,  who  had  laboured  with  him 
elsewhere,  flocked  round  him  and  carried  his 
messages  wherever  he  desired.  In  short,  though 
humble  to  the  bodily  eye,  his  prison-room  became 
a  pharos,  shedding  the  beams  of  the  gospel  and 
tlie  light  of  this  missionary's  genius  towards  all 
quarters  of  the  known  world. 

(i)  Last  years. — From  what  has  been  said  above 
about  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  it  will  have  been 
gathered  that  the  present  writer  accepts  the  evi- 
dence for  a  second  imprLsonraent  and  for  an  interval 
between  the  tirst  and  the  second  imprisonments,  dur- 
ing which  St.  Paul  resumed  his  missionary  wander- 
ings. For  this  the  evidence  is  strong.  Eusebius 
writes  :  '  After  he  had  made  his  defence,  it  is  said, 
the  Apostle  was  sent  again  upon  the  ministiy  of 
preaching,  and,  upon  coming  to  the  same  city  a 
second  time,  he  .sutl'ered  martyrdom  '  {HE  ii.  22) ; 
and,  much  earlier,  Clement  said  of  him  tliat 
'  having  taught  the  whole  world  righteousness,  and 
for  that  end  travelled  even  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  West,  he  at  last  sutFered  martyrdom,  by 
the  command  of  the  governors,  and  departed  out 
of  the  world,  and  went  unto  his  holy  place,  being 
become  a  most  eminent  pattern  of  patience  unto 
all  ages'  {ad  Cor.  i.  5.  7).  As  this  was  written  at 
Rome,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  by  '  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  West '  Rome  itself  can  be  intended. 
What  further  is  meant  is  to  be  learnt  from  St.  Paul's 
own  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (15--"^) : 
'  I  was  hindered  these  many  times  from  coming  to 
you  :  but  now,  having  no  more  any  place  in  these 
regions,  and  having  these  many  years  a  longing  to 
come  unto  you,  whensoever  I  go  unto  Spain  (for  I 
hope  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought 
on  my  way  thitherward  by  you,  if  lirst  in  some 
measure  I  shall  have  been  satislied  with  your 
company) — but  now,  I  .say,  I  go  unto  Jerusalem, 
ministering  unto  the  saints.  .  .  .  When  therefore 
I  have  acconijilished  this,  and  have  .sealed  to  them 
this  fruit,  I  will  go  on  by  you  unto  Spain.'  There 
is  a  persistent  tradition,  though  it  is  late,  that  he 
visited  Spain.  But  the  strongest  evidence  is  in 
the  Pastoral  E]nstles  themselves,  in  which  we  see 
him  evangelizing  Crete,  which  he  cannot  have 
done  when  he  touched  at  that  island  on  his  way  to 
Rome  as  a  prisoner,  though  lie  may  have  been  so 


interested  in  it  at  that  time  as  to  desire  to  return, 
if  ever  he  should  liave  tlie  ojjportunity.  We  lind 
him,  also,  back  at  Ephesus,  tlio\ij;h  he  had  said  to 
the  Eiihesian  elders  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more,  this  being  his  conviction  at  the  time.  It 
is  often  said  that  St.  Luke  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted this  statement  into  Ac  20  had  ho  known 
that  the  anticipation  was  to  be  belied  by  the  good- 
ness of  I'rovidence  ;  but  if  he  wrote  his  book  at 
the  tiiue  the  present  writer  supjioses,  he  did  not 
know  himself  that  St.  I'aul  was  to  be  released. 
From  Ephesus  it  would  be  easy  to  get  to  Spain, 
if  St.  Paul  actually  went  there,  there  being  con- 
stant communication  by  sea  between  Ephesus  and 
Mar.seilles. 

Under  what  circumstances  he  was  arrested  the 
second  time  we  have  no  information  ;  but,  when 
Nero  was  persecuting  the  Christians,  the  most 
conspicuous  Christian  in  the  world  was  not  likely 
to  escape.  It  is  very  interesting  to  approach 
Rome,  as  St.  Paul  did  the  first  time,  along  the 
Appian  Way,  and  see  not  only  the  features  of 
nature  on  which  his  eyes  must  have  rested,  but 
even  some  of  the  works  of  man,  such  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Roman  nobility  on  the  sides  of  the  road  and 
the  remains  of  the  aqueducts,  which  supplied  the 
city  with  w^ater,  still  standing  in  the  fields.  After 
passing  through  the  city-gate,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  Palatine 
Hill  or  towards  a  camp  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  now  stands  the  British  Consulate. 
Two  sites  are  exhibited  as  liis  'hired  house,'  one 
of  them  being  on  the  borders  of  the  Jewish 
Quarter.  The  second  imprisonment  would  be  one 
without  xnercy,  and  no  more  suitable  place  for  it 
could  have  been  found  than  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
just  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Forum,  at  the 
Capito!  end,  in  which,  tradition  strongly  asserts, 
both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  confined  before 
martyrdom.  It  is  an  unholy  place,  a  symbol  of 
Roman  ferocity  and  cruelty,  with  numbers  of  cells 
and  a  hole  to  let  down  prisoners  into  a  dungeon, 
out  of  which  they  did  not  pass  till  their  corpses 
were  thrust  into  a  sewer  passing  by.  But  it  was 
not  thus  that  St.  Paul  ended  bis  life.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  beheaded  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the 
city,  beside  the  Via  Ostiensis,  an<l  a  monastery, 
enclosed  in  a  wood  of  fragrant  balsam  trees,  now 
marks  the  spot.  A  Christian  lady,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  precious  dust,  buried  it  on  her  own 
])roperty  near  by  ;  and  over  the  rem.ains  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  noblest  architectural  structures 
in  the  world,  the  Church  of  St.-Paul's-outside-the- 
Walls. 

3.  Beliefs. — B.  Weiss,  in  Biblical  Theolorjy  of  the 
NT,  divides  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  into  four 
sections  :  (1)  his  gospel  before  his  greatcontroversies 
began,  this  being  found  in  1  and  2  Thessalonians  ; 

(2)  his  gospel  during  the  principal  controversy  of 
liis  life,  this  being  embodied  in  the  four  great 
Epistles,  Galatians,  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians  ; 

(3)  his  gospel  during  his  later  conflict  with  in- 
cipient Gnosticism,  as  found  in  what  are  called 
the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  viz.  Colossians, 
Ephesians,  Philemon,  and  Philippians ;  (4)  his 
gospel  in  the  period  following  his  first  imprison- 
ment, this  being  found  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
It  has  sometimes  been  hinted  that,  while  Weiss 
has  collected  the  materials  with  diligence  and 
grouped  them  with  neatness  round  these  four 
centres,  he  has,  in  so  doing,  crushed  the  life  out 
of  them.  But  this  is  an  ungenerous  judgment. 
Weiss's  e.xegesis  is  so  searching  and  his  exposition 
so  comprehensive,  adapting  itself  unconstrainedly 
to  the  varying  phases  of  the  experience  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Apostle,  that  it  may  still  perhaps 
be  pronounced  the  most  instructive  study  of  the 
whole  subject,  in  spite  of  the  recent  multiplica- 


tion of  books  on  NT  Theology  (Peine,  Schlatter, 
Weinel).  The  attraction  of  Weiss's  partition  lies 
in  the  process  of  development  which  it  exhibits  in 
St.  Paul's  ideas.  Garvie,  in  Studies  of  Paul  and 
his  Gospel,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  denying 
altogether  that  there  was  a  development  in  St. 
Paul's  mind.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Apostle 
had  only  one  gospel,  and  that  it  was  revealed  to 
him  suddenly  and  catastrophically.  He  does  not 
deny  that  the  events  of  his  life  may  have  deter- 
mined the  order  in  which  dillerent  portions  of  his 
doctrine  came  to  full  expression,  but  the  whole  of 
his  gospel  was  implicit  in  his  conversion.  In  this 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  ;  yet  to  sacrifice  the 
idea  of  development  is  to  lose  an  element  of 
interest,  which  not  only  falls  in  with  the  intel- 
lectual habits  of  the  present  day  but  is  inherent  in 
the  subject.  St.  Paul  was  a  living  and  growing 
thinker  all  his  days;  and,  on  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ments, there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  point  of 
view  and  in  the  topics  absorbing  his  attention  at 
different  stages  of  his  career.  If  Galatians  was 
the  first  of  all  the  Epistles,  as  scholarship  at 
present  inclines  to  suppose,  the  four-fold  division 
of  Weiss  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  Weiss's  scheme,  the  investigations  of  W. 
LUtgert  {Die  Irrlehrer  der  Pastoralbriefe,  1909) 
tend  to  identify  the  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  with  those  of  Colossians  and  Ephesians  so 
closely  that  the  teaching  in  which  they  are  con- 
futed must  be  conceived  as  a  unit.  Rut,  at  all 
events,  a  two-fold  division,  into  the  gospel  of  his 
earlier  and  that  of  his  later  writings,  is  generally 
acknowledged — the  earlier  comprising  Galatians, 
1  and  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
Romans,  and  the  later  Colossians  and  Ephesians, 
Philemon,  Philippians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  and  Titus. 
Though  the  later  Epistles  number  seven  and  the 
earlier  only  six,  the  former  are  nearly  twice  as 
bulky  as  the  latter.  Of  these  two  divisions  of 
St.  Paul's  thinking  many  designations  have  been 
attempted,  of  which  that  of  Wernle,  viz.  Apolo- 
getic and  Gnosis,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  most 
useful  designation  would  be  from  the  contro- 
versialists he  was  opposing  at  the  difl'erent  periods, 
or  perhaps  from  his  own  leading  doctrine  in  each 
period.  We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  speaking  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Paulinism. 

(«)  Earlier  Paulinism. — Among  the  influences 
from  the  pre-Christian  stage  of  St.  Paul's  life 
which  bore  upon  the  shaping  of  his  theology  by 
far  the  most  important  was  his  experience  as  a 
Jew,  and  to  this  it  would,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  be  hardly  possible  to  ascribe  too  much.  He 
was  profoundly  conscious  of  belonging  to  that  race 
to  which  pertained  'the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises'  (Ro  9''),  and 
to  which  were  entrusted  the  oracles  of  God.  With 
these  oracles  he  was  so  familiar  that,  as  he  spoke 
or  wrote,  quotations  from  every  part  of  them 
flowed  unbidden  to  his  tongue  or  pen.  He  often 
goes  on  arguing  at  great  length  in  the  very  words 
of  the  O'i'.  AH  his  thinking  is  steeped  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets,  and  all  his  own  experiences 
appear  to  him  the  continuation  and  fulfilment  of 
those  of  the  fathers  of  his  race. 

He  studied  the  OT  not  only  with  the  devoutness 
of  a  Jew  but  with  the  learning  of  a  Rabbi ;  and, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  inspiration  obliter- 
ated altogether  his  own  jiersonality,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  he  made  use  of  Rabbinical  modes 
of  thinking  and  arguing  when  he  came  to  expound 
Christian  ideas.  Of  this  consideration  use  has 
been  made,  in  recent  times,  to  relieve  Christianity 
of  responsibility  for  certain  of  the  Pauline  notions,. 
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these  being  set  down  to  liis  pre-Cliristian  liabits 
of  tlioviglit  and,  consequently,  ileductod  from  tlio 
revelation  through  St.  Paul  attributed  to  the 
Sj)irit  of  (ioil.  Tliis  is  a  convenient  way  of  getting 
rid  of  a  number  of  dillieulties  which  have  long 
puzzled  ortlKulox  interpreters,  especially  in  the 
Apostle's  use  of  (juotalious  from  the  OT.  But  the 
idea  requires  delicate  handling.  There  are  those 
who  would  apply  it  even  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
Himself;  and,  when  it  is  applied  to  St.  I'aul  to 
the  extent  of  treating  as  a  fragment  of  negligible 
Kabbinism  such  a  saying  of  hi.s  as  '  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf  ;  that 
we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him '  (2  Co  5-'),  tlie  proceeding  is  on  a  level  with 
that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  who  places  so  much 
confidence  in  the  modern  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  that  he  is  able  to  regard  a  practice 
of  Ins  Church,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
found  in  the  NT,  as  a  legitimate  outcome  from 
apostolic  teaching. 

Whether  St.  Paul's  language  and  ideas  were 
due,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  the  classical 
culture  which  he  may  have  picked  up  in  his  youth 
at  Tarsus  or  in  his  subsequent  wanderings  through 
the  world,  is  a  question  about  which  scholars  have 
difl'ered  widely  ;  but  recent  opinion  tends  rather 
towards  an  atlirmative  reply.  In  his  imagery  a 
inominent  place  is  held  by  references  to  the  stadium 
and  the  training  of  athletes.  Does  this  imply  that 
he  frequented  the  games,  and  expected  his  converts 
to  do  so  ?  or  may  these  references  be  due  to  some 
stolen  pleasures  of  his  boj'hood  ?  It  is  certain  that 
his  most  recurrent  conception  of  heathenism  was 
as  a  concrete  embodiment  of  sin  ;  and  when,  as 
he  frequently  does,  he  breaks  out  into  lengthy 
enumerations  of  sins,  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
pressure  on  his  spirit  of  the  pagan  atmosphere 
by  which  lie  felt  himself  oppressed  wherever  he 
moved. 

The  bearing  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  modem  theology.  Can  Christ's  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Synoptists  and  of 
eternal  life  in  St.  John  be  identitied  with  St. 
Paul's  doctrines  of  the  righteousness  of  God  and 
union  with  Christ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  St. 
Paul  must  have  claimed  this,  had  the  question  been 
submitted  to  him  in  this  form.  But  the  form  in 
which  he  was  challenged  was  rather  that  of  the 
conformity  of  his  doctrine  with  the  views  of  the 
original  apostles,  it  being  assumed  that  these  could 
prove  the  identity  of  their  own  teaching  with  that 
of  their  Master.  Peine  {NT  Theoloffie,  1910,  p. 
200  ff.)  has  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  influence 
exerted  on  St.  Paul  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Church,  as  it  existed  before  he  came  on  the  scene. 
Especially  on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  and  His  atoning  death  does  this  scholar 
hold  St.  Paul's  convictions  to  have  been  identical 
with  those  held  unanimously  by  believers  in  general 
before  him.  But,  however  true  and  however  im- 
portant it  may  be  that  the  beliefs  of  the  primitive 
Church  on  these  two  great  truths  coincided  with 
those  of  St.  Paul,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he 
arrived  at  these  convictions  was  too  original  and 
personal  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  them  as  derived 
from  any  mundane  source. 

The  su])reme  influence  was  undoubtedly  the  con- 
version itself ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  inter- 
])retersof  St.  Paul's  thinking  have  treated  hisentire 
system  as  a  deduction  from  this  single  event.  The 
opportunity  for  leisure  and  reflexion,  during  the 
three  years  in  Arabia,  to  think  out  the  implications 
of  this  experience,  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  result ;  and  then  the  pro- 
vocation of  the  controversy  with  the  Judaizers  came 
in,  to  give  point  and  sharpness  to  all  his  ideas. 


However  revolutionary  the  conversion  of  anyone 
may  be,  it  has  always  antecedents ;  and  the  basal 
element  in  St.  Paul's  religious  experience  was  the 
awakened  conscience  lie  inherited  from  his  Jewish 
ancestry-  He  grew  up  with  the  conviction  so  in- 
grained in  his  mind  as  to  be  a  portion  of  his  very 
being  that  the  only  real  blessedness  which  a  liumiin 
being  can  enjoy,  in  time  or  eternity,  lies  in  tli<-  ap- 
proval of  God,  pronouncing  him  righteous.  This 
belief  is  wrouglit  into  the  minds  of  children  in  pious 
homes,  and  the  absence  of  it  in  many  of  those  who 
occupy  the  pews  at  the  present  day  is  that  which 
makes  preaching  diflicult  j  because  the  oiler  of  the 
gospel  to  those  who  have  never  hungered  after 
righteousness  is  like  offering  water  to  those  who 
arenotathirst.  In  heathen  lands  missionaries  have 
to  create  a  conscience,  they  tell  us,  before  they  ap- 
peal to  it ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  their  work 
so  laborious.  But  from  his  fathers  St.  Paul  had 
inherited  this  invaluable  sensibility  ;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  he  sometimes  speaks  of  his  Chris- 
tian life  as  continuous  with  his  Jewish  experience, 
though  at  other  times  he  speaks  of  the  two  as 
separated  by  a  great  gulf. 

The  waj'  of  satisfying  this  passion  for  the  Divine 
favour  taught  to  him  by  his  ancestors  and  teachers 
was  the  fiillilment  of  the  Law,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  the  concentration  of  a  nature  which 
did  nothing  by  halves.  It  was  probably  his  failure 
to  satisfy  himself  with  these  ellbrts  that  drove  him 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  ;  because  he  was 
in  need  of  some  extra  service,  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  by  which  his  performances  were  beset.  From 
the  time  when  the  I'enth  Commandment  taught  him 
the  spiritual  and  interior  nature  of  the  Law  (Ro  7'), 
he  never  could  appease  his  conscience,  and  tliere 
went  on  in  his  breast  continually  a  struggle 
between  the  law  in  the  Book  and  the  law  in  tlie 
members,  described  in  Ro  7.  This  was  the  goad 
against  which  he  was  kicking  in  his  unconverted 
state,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pain  may 
have  been  aggravated  by  observing  the  heroism 
and  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  martyrs,  whom  he 
could  not  but  suspect  to  be  better  men  than  him- 
self. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  Kom.  St.  Paul  gives  uni- 
versality to  these  experiences  of  his  own,  conclud- 
ing that  Gentile  and  Jew  are  under  sin,  and  proving 
that  all  alike  have  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that,  according  to  his 
own  principles,  the  Gentiles  could  not  be  guilty  of 
sin,  because  they  had  no  Law.  But  they  had  a  law, 
written  not  on  stones  but  on  the  tables  of  the  heart ; 
for  in  every  human  being,  as  he  comes  into  tlie 
world,  there  is  a  conscience,  informing  him  of  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  the  elementary  demands  of 
the  Divine  will,  so  that  he  is  without  excuse  if  he 
sins  against  this  natural  light.  In  this  sense  the 
Gentiles  had  without  exception  been  sinners,  and 
even  great  sinners,  descending  from  one  degree  of 
wickedness  to  another  ;  because,  when  they  forsook 
God,  He  gave  them  over  to  themselves  ever  more 
and  more,  punishing  sin  with  sin.  From  such 
depths  of  heathen  corruption  the  Jews  might  expect 
to  have  been  saved  by  tlie  restraining  force  of  their 
Law  ;  but  he  charges  his  fellow-countrj'men  with 
practising  the  very  same  sins  as  were  committed  by 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  by  the 
scandal  of  tlieir  wickedness  the  name  of  Jalnveh 
had  been  made  a  by- word  among  the  heathen.  The 
greater  the  light  the  more  aggravated  is  the  sin  ; 
and  so  the  Law,  which  in  itself  is  holy  and  just  and 
good,  had  become  an  instrument  not  of  justification 
but  of  condemnation.  Not  infrequently  has  St. 
Paul  been  accused  of  exaggeration  in  thus  mak- 
ing all  men  out  to  be  sinners,  with  no  dill'erence 
among  them  ;  but  he  has  the  saints  as  well  as  the 
sinners  on  his  side  in  making  the  accusation  uni- 
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versal.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  St.  Paul 
is  entering  into  a  region  of  speculation  where  it 
may  not  be  so  easy  in  our  time  to  follow  him,  when 
he  traces  this  unii-ersal  liability  to  sin  and  punish- 
ment to  the  fall  of  Adam  and  tlie  imimtation  of  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity.  It  is, 
indeed,  debatable  whether  the  latter  is  really  one 
of  his  beliefs,  or  whether  his  idea  was  not  rather 
that  all  human  beings,  having  fallen  into  sin  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  tlie  first  man,  are 
held  guilty  not  of  Adam's  sin  but  of  their  own.  In 
either  case  we  recognize  the  energy  with  wliich  a 
logical  mind  pur.sues  back  to  their  ultimate  source 
the  facts  of  which  it  is  conscious  in  its  own  exi)eri- 
ence  or  which  it  has  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
others.  St.  Paul's  theology  sprang  directly  out  of 
experience,  and  the  religious  experiences  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  culminated  in  an  overpowering 
sense  of  guilt  and  sinfulness. 

Corresjionding  with  this  anterior  exercise  of  con- 
science there  was,  at  the  heart  of  the  conversion 
itself,  an  element  of  terror,  which  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. When  St.  Paul  heard  himself  accused  of 
persecution  b}'  the  Interlocutor  addressing  him  from 
above,  and  was  told,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that 
He  whom  he  was  persecuting  was  Jesus,  and  when 
thereupon  there  flashed  into  his  soul  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  guilt,  because  the  transactions  of  the 
foregoing  months  of  his  life  were  suddenly  revealed 
as  odious  crimes,  he  anticipated  that  the  next  step 
must  be  the  pouring  out  on  his  devoted  head  of  the 
Divine  wrath  in  some  indescribable  form.  But, 
when,  instead  of  being  so  treated,  he  found  himself 
caught  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  Divine  arms  and 
pressed  to  the  Divine  heart,  he  knew  in  an  instant 
that  God  was  a  Being  totally  different  from  bis  con- 
ceptions of  Him  hitherto,  and  that  all  for  which  he 
had  been  in  vain  striving  with  so  much  labour  and 
sorrow  was  given  to  him  in  a  moment  without 
money  and  without  price.  This  is  what  he  calls 
the  grace  of  God,  and  he  is  never  tired  of  celebrat- 
ing it. 

The  grace  of  God  came  to  him  in  the  vision  of 
Christ ;  and  God  and  Christ  are  always  associated 
in  his  writings  as  the  joint  source  of  salvation,  as 
when  in  1  Th  1'  he  says  :  'Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and 
Timothy,  unto  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians  in 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Grace 
to  you  and  peace.'  The  vision  of  Christ  did  for  St. 
Paul  what  had  been  done  for  the  older  apostles  by 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  :  it  convinced 
him  that,  in  the  controversy  with  the  rulers  and  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  in  which  Jesus  had  been  en- 
gaged. He  had  from  first  to  last  been  in  the  right 
and  they  in  tlie  wrong  ;  that,  therefore,  all  His 
claims  were  justified  ;  that,  though  He  had  missed 
the  throne  of  the  Jews,  He  had  tliereby  been  ex- 
alted to  the  throne  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  now 
He  belonged  to  a  supernal  world  of  light,  the  rays 
of  which,  seen  by  himself,  had  smitten  him  to  the 
ground  and  blinded  him  for  days.  Formerly  the 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  had  been  to  St.  Paul 
conclusive  evidence  that  He  had  been  an  impostor, 
whose  pretensions  were  put  to  shame  ;  but  now  it 
was  manifest  to  him  that  the  Cross  must  enclose 
a  Divine  mystery,  compatible  with  all  the  life  of 
Christ  both  before  and  after  ;  and  this  mystery  was 
explained  by  the  belief  that  He  had  died  not  for 
any  sins  of  His  own,  but  for  the  sin  of  the  world, 
and  that  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  propitiation  for  the  guilt  of  mankind. 
This  was  certainly  a  bold  speculation  ;  but  it  was 
in  harmony  with  all  that  he  knew  about  Jesus,  as 
it  was  in  harmony  with  the  conceptions  of  sin  and 
sacrifice  of  which  the  OT  is  full.  St.  Paul  had 
always  been  a  man  of  conscience  ;  he  believed  in  a 
God  of  righteousness  as  well  as  of  love  ;  and  the 
wonder  and  glory  of  the  gospel  for  him  consisted 


in  this,  that  God  could  be  at  once  a  just  God  and  a 
Saviour. 

This  is  the  'righteousness  of  God  '  which,  in  the 
verse  (I")  which  forms  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Homans,  '  is  revealed  by  faith  unto  faith  :  as 
it  is  written,  But  the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith.' 
So  grand  and  perfect  is  the  work  achievea  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  that,  on  the 
part  of  man,  there  is  room  for  nothing  more  than 
faith  ;  and  faith  is  no  more  than  receptivity  :  it  is 
man  ceasing  from  his  own  works,  in  order  that  God 
may  work  in  and  for  him.  Anything  additional  to 
this  attempted  on  man's  part  is  a  return  to  the 
error,  from  which  St.  Paul  had  been  so  marvellously 
redeemed,  of  seeking  salvation  through  works. 
Such  a  simple  means  of  salvation  is,  however,  purely 
human,  there  being  nothing  in  it  for  which  any 
human  being  is  not  competent.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  distinctions  as  Jew  and  Gentile,  male 
and  female,  bond  and  free.  It  is  universal  j  and 
the  mere  knowledge  of  it,  when  it  came  to  his 
understanding,  contained  within  itself  the  call  to 
be  the  missionary  of  the  Gentiles  ;  fcr  he  could  not 
know  a  gospel  so  glorifying  to  God  and  so  charged 
with  blessing  for  mankind  without  feeling  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  make  it  known  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

The  above  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  apolo- 
getic or  missionary  testimony  ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  any  such  condensed  statement 
injury  is  done  to  St.  Paul's  thought,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  is  to  break  out  on  every  hand 
into  additions  and  excursuses  ;  so  that  the  student 
is  like  a  traveller  in  a  mountainous  country  who, 
while  keeping  to  the  central  road,  so  as  to  take  in  the 
outline  of  the  whole,  is  continually  being  tempted  by 
sunny  valleys  stretching  away  into  the  distance, 
and  perceives  that  what  he  took  for  the  mountain- 
tops  have  mountains  behind  them  still. 

It  has  recently  been  contended  by  A.  Schweitzer 
[Geschichte  der  paulinischen  Forschun^,  1911)  and 
H.  Windisch  ('Die  neuesten  Bearbeitungen  der 
NT  Theologie  und  die  zwei  Leitmotive  des 
Urchristenthums,"  in  ZWT  xix.  [1912])  that  all 
the  Pauline  message  must  be  framed  in  eschato- 
logy,  and  that,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  essential 
feature  of  the  whole.  When  the  same  rule  is 
applied  to  Jesus,  as  it  has  often  been  of  late,  it 
goes  perilously  near  to  converting  Him  into  the 
apocalyptic  dreamer  that  the  Jews  believed  Him 
to  be,  and  to  justifying  them  for  taking  His  life. 
The  eschatology  of  the  Gospels  was,  in  reality,  the 
body  of  humiliation  which  His  position  in  history 
caused  to  cling  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  this 
was  a  body  destined  to  vanish  away  ;  and  in  St. 
Paul  we  see  it  in  the  very  process  of  disappearing. 
While  the  eschatological  point  of  view  clings  to 
certain  of  his  least  important  utterances,  such  as 
those  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  it  has  little  to 
do  with  his  thought  in  general,  which  would  have 
been  very  nearly  what  it  is  if  his  eschatology  had 
been  quite  diflerent. 

A  similar  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  to  the 
sacraments  a  preponderant  place  in  his  thinking 
and  to  connect  these  with  similar  rites  practised  in 
pagan  days  by  those  who  subsequently  came  over 
to  Christianity.  But  such  a  notion  has  still  less 
to  justify  it.  St.  Paul  said  (1  Co  1") :  '  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ' ;  and, 
had  occasion  arisen,  he  would  have  added,  with 
the  same  downrightness :  'Jesus  sent  me  not  to 
administer  the  other  sacrament,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel. '  He  was  not  a  dispenser  of  sacraments,  but 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  His  own  conversion  was 
complete,  and  the  gospel  involved  in  it  had  been 
revealed  to  his  understanding,  before  he  was  him- 
self baptized.  He  was,  indeed,  baptized  there- 
upon ;  but  the  rite  was  only  a  means  of  emphasizing 


that  wliioli  liail  already  taken  i>lace.  He  did  not 
believe  in  sacraments  as  ellecting  anythinj;  apart 
from  faith  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  His 
careful  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  proves  how 
lii^hlv  he  honoured  that  sacrament  and  how  tirmly 
he  helieved  in  its  etticacy.  Hut  to  him  there  was 
nothing;  niap;ical  in  the  administration.  No  kind 
of  virtue  was  communicated  through  it  which  is 
incommunicable  through  other  means.  It  was  only 
the  seal  or  signature  affixed  to  the  testimony  of  the 
preached  Word.  Not  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the 
genius  of  the  man  lias  been  vouchsafed  to  any  who 
can  believe  him  an  apostle  of  salvation  through 
forms  and  ceremonies  ;  and  little  credit  is  done  to 
his  thinking  capacity  by  those  who  believe  him  cap- 
able of  preaching  sometimes  a  salvation  of  this 
sort  and  at  other  times  a  salvation  through  grace 
and  faith. 

{b)  Later  Paidini.tm.  —  The  title  proposed  by 
Wernle  for  the  later  Paulinism  is  Gnosis  ;  but  the 
present  writer  would  prefer  Wisdom  ;  because,  in 
English  at  least,  Gnosis  has  a  derogatory  sound. 
To  account  for  the  rise  of  this  phase  in  St.  Paul's 
thinking  there  cannot  be  cited  any  crisis  equal 
in  distinction  to  the  conversion  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life.  In  fact,  the  peculiarity  of  his  later 
e.vperience  to  which  his  later  teaching  is  traceable 
is  rather  the  absence  of  crisis.  The  crisis  was  long 
past,  with  its  exciting  experiences  and  startling 
effects  ;  and  there  had  supervened  the  monotony  of 
middle  life.  What  was  there  now  to  make  up  for 
the  glow  and  energy  of  the  earlier  period  ?  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  hardly  required  to  be  asked  in  regard 
to  St.  Paul  himself,  whose  enthusiasm  never 
cooled  ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  critical  question  for 
the  generality  of  his  converts.  Of  these  St.  Paul 
had  probablj'  at  one  time  thought  as  being  all  like 
himself— not  less  prompt  in  decision  or  le.ss  endur- 
ing in  conviction.  Thej'  had,  as  well  as  he,  gone 
through  a  crisis  of  conversion  ;  and  he  expected  this 
to  supply  them  with  motives  potent  enough  to 
last  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  in  ordinary  souls 
first  love  is  apt  to  cool,  and  human  nature  to  recur 
to  its  normal  proclivities  ;  and,  in  course  of  time, 
he  became  well  aware  that  in  none  of  his  clmrches 
were  there  wanting  gross  abuses  or  glaring  sins. 
What  was  there  in  Christianity  to  provide  for  a 
chronic  necessity  such  as  this  ?  This  is  the  Christian 
problem  of  middle  life. 

In  the  lirst  period  there  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him,  immediately  after  his  conversion,  the  resi- 
dence in  Arabia,  during  which,  it  is  believed,  he 
■worked  out  in  his  own  mind  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  gospel.  And  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  recognized,  also,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  later  stage  of  his  life  ;  because 
he  spent,  in  imprisonment  at  Ceesarea,  a  jieriod 
hardly  less  prolonged  than  that  passed  in  Arabia. 
This  enforced  leisure  was  a  providential  opportunity 
for  revising  his  beliefs  and  combining  with  them 
any  new  experiences  afforded  by  the  external 
course  of  his  history.  Nor  was  this  spur  to  medi- 
tation lacking ;  because,  from  more  quarters  than 
one,  he  heard  of  the  rise  among  his  converts  of 
what  is  now  known  as  incipient  Gnosticism ;  and 
this  furnished  him  with  food  for  thought. 

As  interpreted  by  Liglitfoot,  in  his  well-kno^vn 
dissertation  on  the  Colossian  Heresy  {Colossians  and 
Philemon,  new  ed.,  1879,  p.  73 ff.),  this  incipient 
Gnosticism  had  for  its  root-idea  an  aversion  to 
matter,  which  it  looked  upon  as  a  principle  opposed 
to  God  and  as  the  cause  of  sin  in  human  beings.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  and  overcome ;  but, 
in  the  endeavour  to  do  so,  different  Gnostics  chose 
different  paths.  On  the  one  hand,  some  practised 
asceticism  in  regard  to  food,  marriage,  and  other 
bodily  enjoyments,  thinking  that  the  best  way  to 
overcome  matter  was  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 


it  as  possible.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  a 
bolder  course.  Sensual  desires,  it  seemed  to  them, 
were  natural  and  inevitable,  and  the  only  way  to 
overcome  them  was  by  glutting  them  with  that 
for  which  they  craved.  Desire  would  be  extin- 
guished by  exiiaustion  ;  and  then  they  would  be 
able  to  cease  thinking  about  the  objects  with 
which  fancy  had  been  obsessed. 

These  opposite  tendencies  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  St.  Paul's  later  writings  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  with  how  much  pain  and  annoyance  it  was 
that  he  became  aware  of  their  prevalence  among 
his  churches.  He  may,  however,  have  been  con- 
scious that  both  i)artic3  were  able  to  appeal  to 
doctrines  of  his  own,  which  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  his  earlier  writings.  In  discussing  the 
question  of  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  he 
had  counselled  the  strong  to  adopt  the  magnaniraous 
attitude  of  abstinence  for  the  sake  of  the  weak, 
though  not  conceding  that  the  scruples  of  the 
weak  had  any  justification.  The  weak,  however, 
have  a  strength  of  tlieir  own,  and  they  sometimes 
turn  concessions  thus  m.ade  to  them  into  tyrannical 
rules  binding  upon  all.  At  all  events,  the  exhorta- 
tions to  defer  to  the  weak  do  not  recur  in  the  later 
Epistles  ;  but  asceticism  is  strongly  repudiated, 
and  the  principle  enforced  that  '  every  creature 
of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it 
be  received  with  thanksgiving  :  for  it  is  sanctified 
through  the  word  of  God  and  prayer'  (1  Ti  i*-  °). 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  tliat  St.  Paul 
became  sensible  in  later  life  that  even  his  own 
doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  God  was  capable 
of  being  construed  in  a  sense  totally  different  from 
that  intended  by  him,  and  with  pernicious  results. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  had  attacked  the 
Law  with  ferocity,  and  he  had  drawn  no  distinc- 
tion between  ceremonial  and  moral  law.  But 
experience  was  to  teach  him  that  freedom  from 
law  can  be  adopted  as  a  watchw'ord  by  unsteady 
spirits,  who  convert  it  into  licence.  In  Germany, 
a  generation  after  the  death  of  Luther,  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  had  been  converted  into  such 
an  idol  that  in  many  quarters  there  was  no  longer 
any  dread  of  certain  forms  of  moral  corruption  ; 
and  the  wiser  of  Luther's  followers  had  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  use  of  the  Law  even  for  the 
regenerate,  to  instruct  them  as  to  what  the  will 
of  God  is,  when  once  tliey  have,  through  grace, 
been  made  willing  to  do  it.  St.  Paul  had  never 
been  unaware  of  this  ;  but  he  states  it  with  more 
clearness  and  urgency  in  his  later  Epistles,  where 
the  standard  set  up  tor  all  who  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Christ  is  that  they  be  '  furnished  com- 
pletely unto  every  good  work    (2  Ti  3"). 

If  the  Lutheran  Church  had  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence that  its  favourite  doctrine  could  be  turned 
into  lasciviousness,  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
Church  had  no  less  to  learn,  in  the  centurj-  after 
the  Reformation,  that  its  favourite  doctrine  was 
capable  of  misuse.  Now,  election  is  one  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrines  also ;  and  he  sometimes  gives  to 
it  very  strong  expression  indeed,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
paragraph  about  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  does  he 
abandon  it  in  his  later  writings ;  but  he  states  it 
more  cautiously,  laying  emphasis  on  the  choice  of 
God  on  the  part  of  man  which  is  necessary  to 
salvation  as  well  as  the  choice  of  man  on  the  part 
of  God.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  there  is  a  uni- 
versalism  of  the  Divine  love  and  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (1  Ti  Z^-'  4'",  2  Ti  1»,  Tit  2'-) ;  but  it  is  care- 
fully balanced  by  the  ethical  requirementsaddressed 
to  those  who  hear  the  gospel. 

It  may  be  that  the  prominent  place  given  in  the 
later  Pauline  letters  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  traceable  to  the  same  c:onsiderations  and 
anxieties.     This  new  development  is  in  two  direc- 


tions  :  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  very  exalted 
conception  of  the  Church,  ciihiiiiiating  in  the 
iiuajje,  in  Kphesians,  of  the  hiide  of  Christ,  who  is 
to  he  iiresciitcd  to  the  Bridegroom  wilhout  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  ;  and.  on  the  other  liand, 
there  is  the  organization  of  olhces,  elahorated  in 
tlie  Pastoral  Epistles.  Why  was  St.  Tuul  so 
anxious  that  sucli  a  lofty  view  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion should  possess  the  mind  of  the  Church  ?  And 
wliy  did  he  provide  that  it  should  be  so  thoroughly 
organized  ?  Is  not  tlie  explanation  to  be  sought 
in  liis  growing  sense  of  the  perils  to  which  his  con- 
verts were  exposed  through  contact  with  surround- 
ing paganism,  and  especially  the  orgies  connected 
with  the  idol-festivals  ?  Refuge  from  these  tempta- 
tions of  a  corrupt  society  could  be  found  only  in  a 
pure  society ;  and  he  desired  the  Church  to  be  a 
place  so  attractive  that  those  who  had  left  the  world 
tor  it  might  feel  that  they  had  made  a  good 
exchange. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  incipient  Gnosticism 
which  gave  a  direction  to  the  Apostle's  thinking 
of  Avhich  note  must  be  taken.  In  its  dread  of 
matter  it  instinctively  separated  the  Deity  from 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Hence  fully  developed 
Gnosticism  attributed  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe  to  an  inferior  deity,  whom  it  termed  the 
Demiurge ;  and  even  incipient  Gnosticism  inter- 
posed between  the  Deity  and  matter  a  multitude  of 
fantastic  creations  of  the  fancy,  sometimes  con- 
ceived of  as  abstractions  but  at  other  times  im- 
personated as  angels  of  different  ranks.  This 
causes  St.  Paul,  in  his  later  writings,  to  speak  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  both  the  author  and  the  end  of  the 
universe — '  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  unto 
him,  are  all  things'  (Ro  ll*")— and  it  is  probably 
this  also  which  leads  him  to  celebrate  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Lord  of  angels  and  of  all  the  denizens 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Out  of  such  references 
to  supernatural  beings  there  was  constructed  by 
Dionysius  Areopagiticus  an  elaborate  system  of 
angelology,  which  was  adopted  by  the  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  deeply  attected  the  cos- 
mical  conceptions  of  both  Dante  and  Milton.  But 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  St.  Paul  intended 
these  references  to  be  taken  so  seriously.  AH  he 
intended  may  have  been  to  say  that,  whatever 
principalities  and  powers  there  may  exist  any- 
where, they  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is,  however,  in  one  of  the  least  polem- 
ical of  his  writings  that  we  come  upon  the  ripest 
expression  of  such  meditations  on  the  transcendence 
of  Christ,  viz.  Ph  2*''^-,  where  we  read  of  one  'who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize  to 
be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  ;  and,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even 
unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.  Where- 
fore also  God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto 
him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under 
the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father' — a  passage  which,  though  it  presents 
to  scholarship  not  a  few  difficulties,  has  done,  and 
ever  will  do,  much  to  steady  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
in  the  glory  of  her  Lord. 

Not  onlj',  however,  is  Christ  thus  transcendent 
in  the  universe  :  He  is  also  immanent  in  believers 
and  in  the  Church.  This  is  the  teaching  of  all 
the  Epistles  from  first  to  last,  but  it  is  most 
prominent  in  the  later  ones  ;  and  this  emphasis 
and  reiteration  fall  in  with  tlie  thought  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  later  Epistles. 
Even  in  the  earliest  Epistles,  in  which  freedom 
from  the  law  is  vindicated  as  the  negative  pole 


of  Christian  experience,  possession  by  the  Spirit 
appears  as  the  ])0sitive  pole,  and  in  Galatians  all 
the  features  of  Christian  experience  are  described 
as  '  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit'  j.')--').  That  the  Spirit 
is  the  Third  Person  of  the  Godhead  is  proved  by 
the  Apostolic  Benediction,  which  forms  the  closing 
verse  of  2  Corinthians.  Now  it  seems  to  be  a  rule 
of  Scripture,  that  whatever  is  done  by  one  Person 
of  the  Godhead  may  be  spoken  of  as  done  by  the 
others ;  and,  accordingly,  not  only  is  the  Spirit 
said  to  dwell  in  believers,  but  the  Father  is  also 
said  to  be  in  them,  and  they  are  said  to  be  in  the 
Father.  It  is,  however,  about  the  Son  of  God 
that  such  statements  are  most  frequently  made ; 
and  the  phrase  '  in  Christ '  or  '  Christ  in  you  '  is  the 
most  common  expression  for  this  Divine  indwell- 
ing, which  is  the  guarantee  of  Christian  progress 
and  perfection.  In  Eph  1  and  2  the  phrase  '  in 
Christ'  occurs  more  than  a  score  of  times ;  and  it 
is  significant  of  the  warmth  generated  by  this  idea 
in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  that  he  has  invented  a 
whole  series  of  metaphors  to  set  it  forth,  the 
union  between  Christ  and  believers  being  com- 
pared to  that  between  a  temple  and  the  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed,  to  that  between  trunk  and 
branches  in  a  tree,  to  that  of  head  and  members  in 
the  human  body,  and  to  that  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  whole  of  Deissmann's  St.  Paul  is  illuminated 
by  the  thorough  exposition  of  this  idea  and  by  the 
proof  of  how  it  ruled  the  Apostle's  consciousness 
in  every  direction. 

Union  with  Christ  is  usually  represented  as 
connecting  us  with  the  living  Christ  in  the  same 
way  as  faith  does  with  the  Christ  who  died  ;  the 
one  is  related  to  sanctiflcation  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  is  to  justification  ;  and  with  this  agrees 
the  saying  of  St.  Paul  himself  (Ro  5'°) :  '  If,  while 
we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life.'  But  the  conception 
for  which  '  in  Christ '  is  the  symbol  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  this  would  suggest.  The 
connexion  with  Christ  was  formed  in  a  past 
eternity  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  it  will  continue 
to  all  eternity ;  because  '  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord'  (Ro  8**'-).  It  is  not  only 
vital,  bringing  into  the  sonl  the  virtue  resident  in 
Him  who  is  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power, 
but  legal  also,  making  our  debt  His  and  His  merit 
ours.  In  short,  Christ  to  St.  Paul's  mind  fills  the 
entire  universe,  from  horizon  to  horizon ;  and 
faith  saves  because  it  is  the  receptivity  of  the 
soul  which  appropriates  all  the  virtue  of  every 
kind  derivable  from  this  transcendent  Being. 

4.  Personality. — St.  Paul  was,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  personality.  There  is  about 
him  the  same  modernness  as  about  St.  Augustine 
in  his  Confessions.  While  many  figures  of  the  past 
are  unintelligible  and  incomprehensible,  he  is  as 
human  as  if  he  had  walked  in  upon  us  out  of  the 
street.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  details  of 
his  life  being  so  well  known  and  his  words  read  so 
frequently  in  our  hearing  ;  but  it  is  traceable  still 
more  directly  to  the  largeness  of  his  humanity  and 
the  realism  of  his  thinking.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
however,  things  about  him,  due  to  his  circum- 
stances and  training,  which  affect  us  less  favour- 
ably ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of 
our  own  experience  may  train  us  gradually  to  a 
completer  com|)rehension  of  him.  Scholars  like 
Ramsay  and  Deissmann  have  written  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  new  power  of  appreciation  derived 
from  witnessing  with  their  own  eyes  the  scenes  of 
his  labours  ;  and  anyone  privileged  to  live  through 


a  revival  of  religion  would  ever  afterwards  have  a 
new  comprehension  of  every  page  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  while  the  experience  ot  an  evangelist  or  a 
pastor,  in  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  sal- 
vation of  those  under  his  charge,  or  in  watching 
over  the  development  of  young  converts,  with  a 
sensitive  consciousness  of  the  perils  to  wliich  tlicse 
are  exposed,  would  supply  the  best  of  all  (jualilica- 
tions  for  feeling  the  innermost  throb  of  the 
Epistles. 

(«)  The  man. — Without  question  Nature  had  ex- 
pended on  the  making  of  St.  Paul  a  line  bit  of 
the  material  with  which  she  works  in  her  secret 
laboratory,  and  had  cast  his  personality  in  one  of 
her  largest  moulds.  He  was  specially  strong  in 
intellectual  endowment.  This  can  be  appreciated 
by  reading  anj-  exposition  of  his  thinking  such  as 
is  supplied  in  works  on  NT  theology,  for  there 
the  topics  are  not  only  numerous  but  full  of  weight 
and  substance;  and,  besides,  tlicy  are  so  closely 
articulated  as  to  form  an  orderly  and  connected 
system  of  ideas.  The  question  whether  St.  Paul 
was  the  author  of  a  dogmatic  system  has,  indeed, 
been  disputed,  some  holding  that  it  is  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  rather  than  dogma  that  he  lives 
and  moves  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  need  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
wliatever  they  are  experiencing  or  doing,  and 
whose  views  and  convictions  all  piece  themselves 
together  into  a  connected  view  of  the  world.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  teachers  of 
mankind,  multitudes  in  every  century  adopting 
from  him  their  way  of  conceiving  all  the  greatest 
objects  of  human  concern. 

While,  however,  it  is  this  side  of  his  greatness 
which  first  attracts  the  eye,  closer  intimacy  reveals 
him  as  not  less  distinctively  a  man  of  heart.  He 
could  love,  and  he  had  the  power  of  compelling 
love.  So  numerous  were  his  companions  and 
fellow-labourers,  that  the  study  of  these  is  a 
subject  whieli  has  more  than  once  been  treated  by 
itself  (J.  S.  Howson,  The  Companions  of  St.  Paul, 
1S71  ;  E.  B.  Kedlich,  St.  Paul  and  his  Companions, 
1913).  It  is  astonishing  how  often  he  is  seen  in 
tears ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Ephesians  at 
Miletus  were  not  the  only  converts  of  his  who,  at 
parting,  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing 
because  they  were  to  see  his  face  no  more.  By  no 
author  has  this  side  of  his  character  been  so  perfectly 
seized  as  by  Adolphe  Monod,  whose  little  book, 
entitled  St.  Paul  (1851),  far  outweighs  in  value 
many  ponderous  tomes.  Yet  this  writer  does  not 
fail  to  point  out  that  the  feminine  traits  in  St.  Paul 
acquired  tlieir  significance  from  the  strength  of 
the  masculine  ones.  When  a  woman  weeps,  it 
occasions  no  surprise  ;  but  there  is  something  pro- 
foundly moving  in  the  tears  of  a  strong  man. 

Still,  St.  Paul  had  not  all  the  gifts.  His  bodily 
presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible. 
Whether  his  '  thorn  in  the  flesh '  was  connected 
with  this  natural  defect,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced,  as  if  it  were 
something  sent  to  keep  him  humble,  after  he  had 
received  extraordinary  visions  and  revelations, 
would  rather  suggest  that  it  was  additional  to  his 
congenital  weakness  ;  and  that  it  was  sufliciently 
painful  and  annoying  is  obvious  without  the  ex- 
aggeration of  Farrar,  who  characteristically  s]>eaks 
of  it  as  his  '  stake  '  in  the  flesh  (The  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,  2  vols.,  1879,  i.  214).  It  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  epilepsy,  because  the  sufferer 
says  that  the  Galatians  did  not  '  spit '  (4"  oiSk 
i^eTTTiKraTc)  at  him,  and  in  the  ancient  world  it  was 
common  to  spit  at  the  sight  or  mention  of  epilepsy, 
as  among  ourselves  some  people  '  touch  wood  '  in 
certain  circumstances  by  way  of  deprecation. 
Similarly,  the  theory  that  it  was  a  disease  of  the 
syes  can  be  supported  by  his  statement  that  the 


Galatians  would  have  plucked  out  their  own  ej-es 
and  <'iven  them  to  him  (v.'").  Kamsay's  notion, 
that  it  was  malarial  fever,  has  the  recommendii- 
tion  that  he  himself  sullered  from  this  in  the  same 
region  of  the  world,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
.symptoms  correspond  [St.  Paul  t/if  Traveller,  p. 
94).  What  it  really  was  will  probably  never  be 
ascertained.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
astonishing  work  done  by  this  man  was  accom- 
plished not  in  the  robustness  of  a  healthy  body  or 
in  the  self-consciousness  of  one  able  at  all  times 
to  have  absolute  conlidence  in  himself,  but  amid 
weariness  and  painfulness,  shyness  and. self-distrunt. 
To  a  sensitive  mind  any  bodily  weakness  or  de- 
formity must  be  a  kind  of  torture,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  strangers ;  and  St.  Paul  loved  the 
gospel  so  entirely  that  he  would  have  liked  to  give 
it  the  advantage  of  all  the  graces  of  voice  and 
bodily  presence  which  he  lacked.  Yet,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  his  very  defects  turned  out  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel  ;  and  with  genial  intui- 
tion Adolphe  Monod,  himself  somewhat  of  an 
invalid,  has  divined  how  this  could  happen.  A 
weak  servant  of  Christ  sometimes  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  an  audience  more  by  his  weakness 
than  anyone  could  by  strength  ;  the  women, 
especially,  in  a  congregation  will  do  far  more  for 
an  invalid  pastor  than  for  one  in  health  ;  and  so  it 
conies  to  pass  that  such  a  one  can  say,  'When  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strong '  (2  Co  12'°). 

The  idea,  not  infrequently  encountered  in  recent 
works  on  St.  Paul,  that  his  liability  to  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  was  connected  with  his  bodily 
weakness  or  some  psychical  derangement,  seems 
a  strange  perversion  of  the  facts.  His  own  estimate 
of  it  at  least  was  very  difl'erent.  To  him  it  ap- 
peared a  mark  of  superiority  so  distinguished  that 
he  had  to  beware  of  being  puft'ed  up  through 
possessing  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  rendered  to  him  extraordinary  assistance  and 
encouragement  at  critical  moments  of  his  experi- 
ence. It  was  akin  to  the  official  endowment  of 
the  OT  prophets,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  any 
natural  peculiarity,  this  must  be  sought  in  the 
psychology  of  prophecy. 

(6)  The  Hebrew  and  the  ffellenist.— To  St.  Paul, 
the  Jew,  very  ample  justice  has  been  done,  as  the 
OT,  from  every  portion  of  which  he  drew  ideas  and 
impulses,  has  always  been  known  to  his  interpreters. 
But  the  same  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  Gentile 
in  hini.  He  may  almost  ■without  impropriety  be 
called  a  Gentile  ;  to  the  Greeks,  he  says  himself, 
he  became  a  Greek  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  done  so  more  than  he  was  himself  aware. 

This  at  least  is  being  asserted  by  scholarship  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  the  very  latest  speculations 
on  Paulinism  are  in  this  direction.  By  the  school 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  History  of  Religion, 
and  whose  leading  aim  it  is  to  trace  out  every 
kind  of  connexion  that  can  be  discovered  between 
Christianity  and  other  contemporary  religions,  it 
is  contended  that,  in  the  world  of  St.  Paul's  time 
and  in  the  countries  where  his  missionary  labours 
were  carried  on,  there  was  taking  place  an  extra- 
ordinary religious  ferment,  the  West  acting  on 
the  East,  and  the  East  still  more  powerfully  on 
the  West.  The  atmosphere  was  full  of  notions 
and  aspirations,  these  being  connected  not  with 
the  hereditary  classical  religion,  with  which 
scholarship  has  long  been  famili.ar,  but  with 
imported  and  illegitimate  cults,  with  which  scholar- 
ship is  only  now  becoming  acquainted.  As  a 
per.son  of  religious  sensitiveness  and  as  a  Semite, 
St.  Paul  couUl  not  escape  ;  and  not  a  few  ideas  of 
the  later  Paulinism  are  derived  from  this  source. 
Indeed,  if  the:  form  in  which  Christianity  first 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  was  due  to  Judaism, 
the  last  was  due  to  Hellenism. 
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There  may  be  more  in  these  sufrpestious  than 
conservative  scholars  are  yet  disposed  to  allow. 
The  scene  of  St.  Paul's  activity  was  the  synapogue  ; 
and  in  the  synagogues,  wherever  he  went,  he  en- 
countered two  elements — a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile. 
To  us  the  former  is  easily  intelligible  :  we  are 
aware  hoth  of  the  difficulty  felt  liy  Jews  in  accept- 
ing the  Christian  message  and  of  the  arguments  by 
which  they  could  be  led  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ.  But  it  was  among  the  Gentiles  that 
the  missionary  obtained  his  most  numerous  suc- 
cesses, and  not  infrequently  he  turned  away  from 
the  Jews  altogether  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  Gentiles.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered  how  there  happened  to  be  so  many  of 
such  proselytes  or  how  they  were  so  open  to  the 
influences  brought  by  St.  Paul.  Some  of  them 
had  accepted  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  entirety, 
but  probably  the  majority  had  only  contracted  a 
habit  of  attendance  at  the  synagogue.  Even  this, 
however,  betokens  that  they  were  persons  in  whom 
the  religious  instinct  was  strong,  and  the  religious 
cravings  of  many  may  have  sought  satisfaction 
elsewhere  before  coming  to  the  synagogue.  If  the 
story  could  be  fully  told,  it  is  not  unUUely  that  to 
many  of  them  some  other  religion  had  rendered 
the  same  service  as  the  Law  did  to  Jews,  being  a 
'  schoolmaster '  to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

Now,  what  is  alleged  is  that  in  these  Oriental 
cults  there  were  elements  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  certain  features  of  Paulinism.  The 
worshippers  sought  escape  from  the  world  through 
absorption  in  the  deity  in  a  manner  bearing  some 
likeness  to  union  with  Christ  in  the  Pauline 
theology  ;  and  mystical  rites  were  practised  having 
a  certain  analogy  with  the  Christian  sacraments. 

All  this  may  amount  to  no  more  than  the  fact 
that  in  all  religions,  the  Christian  included,  there 
are  certain  common  aspirations  as  well  as  certain 
forms  of  ritual.  There  is  no  clear  statement  any- 
where in  St.  Paul's  writings  implying  that  he 
looked  upon  heathens  as  having  been  led  to  Christ 
through  their  own  religions  in  the  same  way  as 
Jews  had  been  led  to  Him  through  theirs.  His 
tone  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  disparagement  and 
condemnation,  and  he  speaks  of  their  previous 
religious  condition  as  something  from  which  they 
needed  to  be  delivered.  The  nearest  approach  to 
a  more  sympathetic  view  of  heathenism  is  in  the 
speech  on  Mars'  Hill,  in  wliich  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  an  education  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
of  the  Jews,  for  Christianity.  It  is  contended, 
indeed,  that,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment, 
he  has  paid  to  the  cults  in  question  the  compliment 
of  adopting  their  phraseology  on  a  large  scale 
('fullness,' 'mystery,'  'perfect,'  'gnosis,'  'revela- 
tion,' 'new  man,'  'God-saviour,' etc.)  without  re- 
ferring to  them  by  name.  But  Kennedy,  in  St. 
Paul  and  the  Mystery-RcHijions,  has  proved  (especi- 
ally in  chs.  iv.  and  v.)  that  both  the  words  and  ideas 
to  which  a  heathen  origin  is  attributed  go  back  to 
the  OT  and  the  LXX ;  and,  when  they  can  be 
found  there,  it  is  useless  to  go  further  aheld.  The 
evidence  that  the  notions  attributed  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mithra,  Osiris,  and  Dionysus  were 
actually  held  by  them  is  frequently  very  slender  ; 
and  there  is  great  need  for  the  publication  of  a 
corpus  of  the  texts  relied  on  as  a  whole,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  we  are  dealing  with 
serious  facts.  Too  often  the  writers  of  this  school 
create,  though  unintentionally,  the  impression, 
not  that  these  cults  were  providential  preparations 
for  Christ,  but  that  Christianity  is  no  better  than 
one  of  them,  as  fantastic  and  as  futile. 

It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  both  the  sacra- 
ments were  practised  in  the  Church  before  St. 
Paul  became  a  Christian  ;  and  both  can  vindicate 
their  institution  by  the   Founder  of  Christianity 


Himself,  who,  besides,  imitated  them  from  parallel 
rites  in  the  older  dispensation  ;  and  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  union  with  Christ  can  claim  the  same 
authoritative  derivation.  The  mysticism  of  St. 
Paul  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  St.  John  ; 
and  in  St.  John  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Everyone  remembers  the  parable  of  the 
Vine  and  the  Branches.  Because  St.  John  wrote 
later  than  St.  Paul,  the  Johannine  theology  is 
usually  treated  as  a  development  from  the  Pauline. 
But  the  dependence  was  the  opposite  way.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  the  tradition  contained  in  it  is  much 
older  than  the  composition  of  the  book  ;  and,  if  it 
h.as  in  any  considerable  degree  preserved  the  deeds 
and  the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  Knowledge  of  these 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Church  at  the 
period  when  St.  Paul  was  first  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  the  Evangel.  He  may  have  obtained 
the  report  from  the  lips  of  St.  John  himself,  with 
whom  he  was  at  that  time  in  contact ;  but  what 
St.  John  knew  was  the  common  property  of  the 
Church  long  before  it  was  committed  to  writing. 
This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  most  distinctive  part 
of  St.  Paul's  theology,  which  never  in  him  reaches 
the  same  elevation  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
Though,  for  instance,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
St.  Paul  invented  a  whole  series  of  images  to  set 
forth  the  intimacy  and  vitality  of  the  connexion 
with  Christ,  he  never  rose  to  the  height  of  sublim- 
ity reached  by  Jesus,  when,  in  the  intercessory 
prayer  of  Jn  17,  He  compared  the  union  between 
Himself  and  His  disciples  to  that  of  Father  and 
Son  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  weakness  of  the  school  which  is  attempting 
at  present  to  interpret  Christianity  as  if  it  had 
consisted  originally  of  scraps  picked  up  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  is  that  it  conceives  Christianity 
as  an  amalgam  of  ideas  and  fancies,  fortuitously 
collected  and  ingeniously  pieced  together,  instead 
of  perceiving  it  to  be  a  series  of  experiences  derived 
from  a  single  centre  and  capable  of  repetition 
throughout  all  the  generations  of  mankind.  This 
centre  was  Christ.  Whatever  fullness  of  person- 
ality there  may  have  been  in  St.  Paul  in  his 
natural  state,  he  became  completely  himself  only 
when  Christ  took  possession  of  his  being.  '  If  any 
man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  the  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  they  are  become 
new  (2  Co  5").  From  the  moment  of  his  conver- 
sion it  was  his  continual  aspiration  to  be  able  to 
say  :  '  I  live  ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me  :  and  that  life  which  1  now  live  in  the  flesh 
I  live  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for  me ' 
(Gal  2^»).  Christ  had  for  him  a  supreme  objective 
value,  because  He  had  redeemed  him  from  the 
curse  and  bondage  of  sin.  At  the  moment  when 
Christ  first  revealed  Himself  to  him,  his  ethical 
life  had  come  to  an  impasse,  and  he  was  convicted 
on  the  spot  of  being  in  absolute  antagonism  to 
God.  But  Christ  reconciled  him  ;  and,  although 
he  was  never  afterwards  without  the  consciousness 
of  being  a  sinful  man,  lost  if  left  to  himself,  he 
knew  that  his  ransom  had  been  paid  on  the  Cross. 
But  Christ  had  for  him  an  equally  important  sub- 
jective value.  He  was  in  him  '  the  hope  of  glory.' 
He  was  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  ;  He 
was  to  liim  what  the  sunshine  is  to  the  bird.  The 
world  might  be  unkind  and  fortune  fickle,  but  in 
Christ  he  had  an  unfailing  source  of  exhilaration 
and  a  resource  in  all  emergencies.  This  rela- 
tionship to  Christ  determined  his  relationship  to 
God,  as  well  as  to  his  fellow-Christians  and  his 
fellow-men.  These  experiences  have  been  repro- 
duced in  countless  instances  from  century  to  cent- 
ury ;  and,  the  deeper  anyone's  experience  of  them 
is,  the  more  facile  and  joyous  will  be  the  apprecia.- 
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tioii  of  the  thinker  in  whose  mind  they  first  took 
their  full  ami  natural  shape.  Should  they  ever 
cease  to  he  known  as  the  actual  experiences  of 
men,  the  tjuestion  about  their  origin  will  hardly 
be  worth  discussing. 

There  has  of  late  been  much  writing  on  the 
relation  between  St.  Paul  and  Jesus.  Was  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  faithfully  and  fruitfully  continued 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle?  or  did  St.  I'aul 
distort  the  original  <;ospel,  replacing  it  with  a 
system  of  his  own  ?  It  has  even  been  contended 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  true  founder  of  Christianity  ; 
only  this  was  something  quite  dill'erent  from  that 
intendeil  by  Jesus.  Now,  if  .lesus  and  St.  Paul 
were  simply  Jews  of  genivis,  whose  .specialty  lay 
in  religion,  speculations  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
out  of  place.  Indeed,  the  wonder  would  be  that 
St.  Paul,  with  his  assertive  and  towering  person- 
ality, did  not  consciously  enter  into  competition 
with  his  rival.  liut  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  to  St.  Paul  himself  the  question  whether 
he  or  Jesus  was  the  originator  of  the  new  religion 
would  have  appeared  both  blasphemous  and  ludi- 
crous. His  favourite  designation  for  himself  was 
the  '  slave '  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  only  a  '  vessel,' 
to  carry  tlie  name  of  Christ  from  nation  to  nation  ; 
and  the  vessel  was  an  '  earthen  '  one,  in  order  that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  Another's 
and  not  his  own.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  Jesus'  mode  of  both 
conceiving  and  stating  the  truth  and  St.  Paul's ; 
but  the  hitter's  modes  of  expression  can  generally 
be  translated  hack,  without  difficulty,  into  those 
of  Jesus,  and  the  two  views  of  the  world  do  not 
exhibit  serious  discrepancies,  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  the  one  speaker  is  conscious  of  being 
the  Saviour  and  the  other  of  having  been  saved. 

(c)  The  apostle.— The  sense  of  having  received 
from  on  high  a  vocation  or  mission  was  strong  in 
the  leading  men  of  the  race  to  which  St.  Paul  be- 
longed. Thus,  Jeremiah  records  his  own  call  in 
these  words,  spoken  to  him  by  Jahweh  :  '  Before  I 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee,  and  before 
thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified 
thee  ;  I  have  appointed  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations '  { Jer  1°).  Anyone  thus  addressed  naturally 
felt  all  his  powers  consecrated  to  a  task,  and  this 
so  steeled  his  whole  nature  that  Jahweh  could 
add,  as  we  read  in  the  same  chapter :  '  I  have 
made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron 
pillar,  and  brasen  walls,  against  the  whole  land, 
.  .  .  against  the  princes  thereof,  against  the  priests 
thereof,  and  against  the  people  of  the  land.  And 
they  shall  fight  against  thee  ;  but  they  shall  not 
prevail  against  thee  :  for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the 
Lord,  to  deliver  thee' (v.'*'').  In  Jesus  this  sense 
was  particularly  strong :  He  knew  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  hence  the  name  'Son  of  man,'  by  w^hich 
He  called  Himself,  as  well  as  the  other  Messianic 
titles  He  accepted  from  others.  In  St.  Paul  there 
was  the  same  sense  of  being  chosen  by  God  ;  and 
from  this  was  derived  not  a  little  of  his  strength. 
He  even  reverts  to  that  old  conception  of  Jeremiah, 
intimating  that  God  had  separated  him  from  his 
mother's  womb,  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of 
His  Son  (Gal  1'').  To  himself  it  seemed  that  he 
had  been  born  at  a  juncture  in  the  world's  history 
at  which  there  was  a  special  work  to  be  done  for 
God  and  man,  and  that  he  had  been  endowed  with 
the  gifts  required  for  the  purjjose  ;  consequently, 
all  his  faculties  and  opportunities  must  be  devoted 
to  this  object.  This  made  him  feel  himself  to 
be  a  debtor  to  all  unacquainted  with  tlie  gospel 
(Ro  I''').  His  peculiar  responsibility  was,  however, 
to  the  Gentiles,  to  whose  evangelization  he  had 
been  specially  appointed.  To  this  consciousness  he 
gives  very  frequent  expression  {e.g.  Ac  9'^  13"  15' 
22«  Eo  ll'»J5'»,  Eph  3^,  1  Ti  2',  2  Ti   1").     Even 


with  the  older  apostles  he  appears  to  have  made 
an  arrangement  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  go  to  theuncircumcision,  while  they  went  to 
the  circumcision  (Gal  2'"") ;  and  this  ackuowlcdg- 
nicnt  by  the  Church  doubtless  deepened  his  sense 
of  obligation,  though  it  was  only  the  recognition 
of  an  anterior  conviction  of  his  own  and  of  a  call 
from  a  higher  quarter,  in  the  same  way  as  ordina- 
tion by  an  ecclesiastical  authority  to  a  particular 
charge  may  rekindle  the  sense  of  duty,  though 
the  call  to  lay  the  whole  life  on  the  altar  haa 
coMie  from  a  higher  source. 

In  this  consciousness  of  a  mission  to  his  age, 
and  of  a  special  mission  to  the  Gentile  world,  we 
must  recognize  one  of  the  driving  forces  of  St. 
Paul's  life.  He  frequently  speaks  of  the  task  as 
a  stewardship  :  '  and  it  is  required  in  stewards, 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful '  (1  Co  4').  This  was 
what  kept  alive  in  him  the  spirit  of  missionary 
enterpri.se,  it  being  his  constant  ambition  to  ])ene- 
trate  into  new  provinces  and  not  to  build  on 
another  man's  foundation  (Ro  IS™)  ;  this  was  what 
made  him  able  to  face  novel  audiences,  to  stand 
before  courts  or  kings,  and  to  encounter  raging 
mobs ;  this  was  what  made  all  afllictions  '  light,' 
though  among  these  were  perils  of  rivers,  jjcrils  of 
robbers,  perils  in  the  city,  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
perils  in  the  sea,  besides  labour  and  travail,  hunger 
and  thirst,  cold  and  nakedness  (2  Co  II-'--'');  this 
was  what  made  bim  equal  to  the  most  ditiicult 
achievement  of  all  in  a  man  of  his  temperament — 
to  rejoice  that  the  gospel  was  jjreached  by  his 
enemies,  for  strife  and  contention,  to  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  heard  it  at  all  (I'li  1'*). 

This  loyalty  to  his  calling  evoked,  however, 
tenderer  things  from  the  deep  recesses  of  his 
nature.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  beginning  of 
2  Cor.  where  he  blesses  '  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  and  God  of  all  comforts'  for  the  comfort 
he  has  himself  received,  because  this  will  enable 
him  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  any  sorrow  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  express  his  willingness  to  endure  any 
afflictions  as  long  as  these  give  him  a  deeper  sj'm- 
pathy  with  the  suli'ering  children  of  men.  All 
experiences  were  to  him  subordinate  to  the  over- 
mastering purpose  of  his  life,  and  he  could  welcome 
anything  whatever  out  of  which  new  efficiency 
could  be  extracted.  In  short,  he  loved  his  work, 
doing  it  not  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  because 
he  loved  his  Saviour  and  loved  his  fellow-men  ; 
and  so  he  could  speak  of  himself  not  only  as  a 
'steward'  but  as  a  'nurse'  and  a  '  father'  (1  Th 
2',  1  Co  4"). 

(d)  The  Christian. — All  this  must  have  had  an 
influence  on  character.  Every  power  was  exerci.sed 
to  the  full,  and  his  own  development  went  on 
amidst  manifold  relations  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
Holiness  has  been  sought  behind  the  walls  of  the 
cloister  through  maceratiims  and  prayer ;  hut  it 
comes  unsought  to  tlio.se  who  go  out  of  themselves, 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  chililren  of  Adam. 
This  is  a  secret  which  has  been  recaptured  in  our 
own  time,  when  many  of  the  holiest  men  and 
women  are  those  who  are  going  about  continually 
doing  good,  finding  the  romance  of  existence  in 
the  reclamation  and  the  welfare  of  others.  Though 
such  efVorts  involve  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  there 
is  a  rich  reward  in  the  gratitude  of  those  benefited  ; 
and  selfishness,  the  worst  of  all  evils,  is  eradicated 
from  the  soul. 

Such  universal  benevolence  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  infrequently  accompanied  by  shallow- 
ness, the  spirit  of  Martha  being  so  much  indulged 
that  there  is  no  time  for  cultivating  the  attitude 
of  Mary.  From  this  danger,  however,  St.  Paul 
was  secured  by  his  intense  preoccupation  with  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  of  w  hieh  he  was  not  only  the 
custodian  and   propagandist,   but   the  apologist, 


defending  it  against  all  comers.  One  part  of  his 
vocation,  to  which  ho  gives  frequent  exjiressiou, 
was  to  be  a  revealer  of  truth  which  had  been 
liidden  in  the  Divine  mind  from  eternity,  and  not 
made  known  to  even  the  greatest  prophets  of  the 
OT,  because  it  was  reserved  for  the  epocli  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Tliis  i.s  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
'  mystery ' — the  word  being  used  not  in  the  sense 
of  something  hidden  or  obscured,  but  something 
once  hidden  but  now  revealed — and,  as  he  contem- 
plates it  in  its  novelty  and  greatness,  he  bursts  out 
into  the  exclamation,  '  0  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgements,  and  his 
ways  past  tracing  out !'  (Ro  11^).  Thus  with  the 
restless  activity  of  the  evangelist  he  combined  the 
habits  of  the  seer  and  sage. 

The  sage's  labour  has  its  dangers  too,  the  thinker 
being  apt  to  be  lost  in  tlie  clouds  of  his  own  specu- 
lation. But  from  this  peril  St.  Paul  was  saved  by 
his  intense  desire  to  see  moral  results  in  those  for 
whom  he  was  labouring.  Nearly  every  Epistle 
of  his  is  composed  half  of  theological  and  half  of 
ethical  matter.  And  the  one  is  closely  connected 
with  the  other.  However  mystical  he  becomes, 
when  showing  how  the  Christian  has  died  with 
Christ,  risen  with  Him,  and  sat  down  with  Him 
in  the  heavenly  places,  each  of  these  has  its  moral 
equivalent  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian,  and 
the  smallest  of  duties  is  enforced  by  the  sublimest 
of  principles.  This  union  of  ideal  and  actual  is 
the  heart  of  St.  Paul's  thinking — '  If  we  live  by 
the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  also  walk '  (Gal  5"). 

We  know  too  well  that  it  is  possible  for  a  re- 
ligious teacher  to  give  utterance  to  the  noblest  of 
sentiments  and  yet  not  rise  in  practice  above  the 
levels  of  selfishness  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  the 
innumerable  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  entreats 
and  encourages  his  converts  to  follow  after  holiness 
without  believing  that  he  was  for  ever  following 
after  it  himself ;  and,  although  he  did  not  claim 
to  have  already  attained  or  to  be  already  perfect, 
he  could,  when  occasion  required,  challenge  his 
converts  to  bear  witness  to  his  walk  and  conversa- 
tion in  their  midst — '  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God 
also,  how  holily  and  righteously  and  unblameably 
we  behaved  ourselves  toward  you'  (1  Th  2'") — 
and  he  could  call  upon  them  to  be  imitators  of 
him,  as  he  also  was  of  Christ  (1  Co  IP).  As 
the  years  increased,  and  the  effects  of  abuse  and 
imprisonment  began  to  tell  on  his  bodily  frame, 
his  heart  began  to  solicit  the  peace  and  perfection 
of  a  better  world — '  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven, 
from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (Pb  3^°) — or  at  least  to  be  divided 
between  such  yearnings  and  the  attraction  of  his 
work — '  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  the  two,  having 
the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ;  for  it 
is  very  far  better  :  yet  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more 
needful  for  your  sake'  (1^).  At  last,  in  a  pass- 
age of  his  final  Epistle,  which  even  the  most  nega- 
tive of  critics  have  been  fain  to  vindicate  in  some 
way  for  him,  we  see  the  spirit  poised  in  the  very 
attitude  of  flight :  '  I  am  already  being  ofi'ered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  come.  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  np 
for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that 
day :  and  not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  all  them 
that  have  loved  his  appearing'  (2  Ti4''*). 

LlTBRATURE. — In  Enjrlish  theolog^y  no  department  has  been 
cultivated  more  credit:ibly  than  the  Life  of  St.  Paul.  The  great 
%vork  of  Conybeare-Howson,  which  appeared  in  1853,  was 
epoch-makinff,  and  is  still  far  from  superseded.  T.  Lewin's, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  is  built  on  similar  lines 
and  is  rich  in  illustrations  from  antiquities.  F.  W.  Farrar's 
(1879)  embodied  the  results  of  these  predecessors  with  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  thinking.  From  the  pen  of  W.  M.  Ramsay 
has  come  a  whole  library  of  works  on  St.  Paul — Tke  Historical 


Gfofjraphy  o/  Agia  Mint/r,  1890,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Kinpirt^,  1S93,  St.  J'aut  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizi'H, 
1895,  Historical  t'ominentary  on  St.  J'ltul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tiait^,  1899,  J'auline  and  other  Studies  in  Early  Christian 
Uiiitary,  1900,  Ttte  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  1907,  Luke  the  Physician, 
1908,  The  Teaching  o/  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day,  1913, 
The  Bearing  of  Recent  Discovery  oiithi:  Trustworthiness  of  the 
NT,  1916,  by  which  a  deep  impression  has  been  made,  in  favour 
of  positive  views,  not  only  in  tiie  Kti^dish-speakiii^'  countries  but 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Of  smaller  books  may  be  men- 
tioned J.  Iverach's  in  the  Men  of  the  liittle  series,  and  A.  E. 
Garvie's  in  the  Century  Bible  Handbooks  (1910);  several  valu- 
able American  works  may  also  be  named,  such  as  those  In  G.  H. 
Gilbert  (1899),  O.  Cone  (1898),  A.  T.  Robertson  (1909),  and 

B.  W.  Bacon  (1905).  Of  the  German  works  a  history  has  been 
written  by  A.  Schweitzer  (Geschichte  der  paulin.  Eorschung 
von  der  Hefonnatiun  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart,  1911 ;  books  in 
English  are  omitted,  because  the  author  does  not  know  the 
language);  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  are  of  the  same 
calibre  as  those  in  English,  except  on  the  side  of  criticism.     F. 

C.  Baur's  great  work,  Paulus  der  Apustel,  1845,  raised  pro- 
found critical  questions,  which  have  been  agitating  the  scholar- 
ship of  tiermany  ever  since,  hut  it  was  no  gift  to  the  German 
people,  bringing  a  great  religious  character  home  to  their  in- 
telligence and  affection,  as  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  was 
to  the  English-speaking  world.  That  of  A.  Hausrath  (1865) 
exhibited  tine  qualities  of  style.  The  two  volumes  of  C.  Clemen 
(Paulus.  Sein  Leben  und  ii'irken,  1904)  have  been  sufficiently 
characterized  above.  Smaller  books  of  note  have  recently 
appeared  by  H.  Weinel  (Eng.  tr.,  1906),  W.  Wrede  (Eng.  tr., 
1900),  E.  Viscber  (1910),  but  that  of  A.  Deissmann  (Eng.  tr., 
1912)  stands  out  by  itself  on  account  of  the  breath  of  the  open 
air  felt  everywhere  in  its  pages  and  the  author's  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject.  The  Germans  themselves  seem  to  find  most 
satisfaction  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  contained  in  The  Apostolic 
Age  of  C.  V.  Weizsacker  (Eng.  tr.,  1894-95)  (see  the  remarks 
in  P.  Wernle's  Eiittuhrung  in  das  theologische  Studium,  1908), 
who  was  a  fine  spirit  but  too  subject  to  the  critical  tendencies 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Of  the  works  in  French,  that  of 
Adolphe  Monod  has  already  been  characterized ;  that  of  E. 
Renan  (Eng.  tr.,  1869)  has  qualities  of  its  own  which  cannot 
be  neglected  ;  and  that  of  C.  Fouard  (Eng.  tr.,  1894)  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

A  few  more  notes  may  be  added  under  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  whole  subject  adopted  above. 

(1)  Sources. — Here  commentaries  on  the  Acts  and  on  the 
Epistles,  severally  or  collectively,  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary.  A  few  works, 
however,  on  special  points  may  be  mentioned  : — F.  H.  Chase, 
The  Credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1902  ;  G. 
Honnicke,  Die  Chronologic  des  Lebens  des  Apostels  Paulus, 
1903 ;  D.  Round,  The  Date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  1906  ;  J.  D.  James,  The  Genuineness  and  Authorship  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  1906  (on  the  same  subject  as  an  Essay  by 
G.  G.  Findlav  in  Appendix  to  A.  Sabatier's  The  Apostle  Paul, 
Eng.  tr.,  1891);  Dykes  Shaw,  The  Pauline  Epistles,  1903.  It 
will  be  found  useful  to  read  over  both  Acts  and  Epistles  in  un- 
conventional translations— TAe  Twentieth  Century  yew  Testa- 
ment (21904),  J.  Moffatt,  The  New  Testament:  A  New  Trans- 
lation (31914),  and  especially  R.  F.  Weymoutll,  2'Ae  Neto 
Testament  in  Modem  Speech,  1903  (31912). 

(2)  Life. — On  the  world  into  which  St.  Paul  was  born  the 
works  on  NT  Times  are  important,  such  as  those  of  A.  Haus- 
rath (Eng.  tr.,  1896),  E.  Schiirer  (BJP,  1886-90),  and  O. 
Holtzmann  (Eng.  tr.,  1904),  as  well  as  the  handbooks  bv  R. 
Waddy  Moss  (1903),  L.  A.  Muirhead  C-IOOS),  and  W.  Fair- 
weather  (1895).  See  also  The  Background  of  tlie  Gospels,  1908, 
of  the  last  mentioned.  On  St.  Paul's  conversion :  G.  L. 
Lyttelton,  Observations  on  the  Conversion,  etc.  of  Paul,  176S, 
new  ed.,  1879  ;  E.  Moske,  Die  Bekehrung  des  heiligen  Paulus, 
1907.  On  St.  Paul  in  Athens :  works  by  W.  Lindsay  Alex- 
ander (1865),  C.  Shakespeare  (1878),  E.  Curtius,  'Paulus  in 
Athen,'  in  SBA  W,  1893.  See  also  J.  Smith,  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul',  1880  ;  R.  Steinmetz,  Die  zweite  rbmische 
Gefangenschaft  des  Apostels  Paulus,  1897. 

(3)  Beliefs. — O.  Pfleiderer's  Paulinism  i^^n^.  tr.,  1877)  long 
did  good  service,  but  it  may  be  said  now  to  have  been  super- 
sede'! by  such  works  as  A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of 
Christianity,  1894  ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Pauline  Theology, 
1892 :  G.  H.  Gilbert,  The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus,  1901 ; 
and  W.  P.  DuBose,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Paul,  1907. 
It  has,  howev*»,  been  hinted  above  that  the  best  expositions  of 
Paulinism  aj*,  tO  be  found  in  the  works  on  NT  Theology,  which 
are  numerous  and  excellent,  such  as  those  of  B.  Weiss  (Eng. 
tr.,  1882-83),  W.  Beyschlag  (Eng.  tr.,  1895),  H.  J.  Holtzmann 
(21911),  P.  Peine  (21911),  A.  Schlatter  (1909-10),  H.  Weinel 
(21913),  E.  W.  E.  Reuss(Eng.  tr.,  1872-74),  J.  BovonCn902-05), 
G.  B.  Stevens  (1899),  to  which  add  A.  "Titius,  Die  neutest. 
Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  1896-1900.  There  are  many  monographs 
on  special  points  such  as  the  following  :— On  St.  Paul's  views  of 
Sin,  works  by  E.  MSn^goz  (1882)  and  P.  Wemle  (1897) ;  on 
his  P3.vchoIogy,  works  bv  W.  P.  Dickson  (St.  Paul's  Use  of  the 
Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  1883)  and  T.  Simon  (1897) ;  on  his 
Christology,  works  bv  M.  Briickner  (1903),  H.  Schmidt  (1867), 

D.  Somerville  (St.  Paul's  Conciptimi  of  Christ,  1897) ;  on  his 
Ethics,  works  bv  H.  L.  Ernesti  (1876),  A.  Juncker  (1904),  A.  B. 

D.  Alexander  (1910) ;  on  his  Pastoral  Teaching,  works  by  W. 

E.  Chadwick  (1907)  (who  has  also  a  volume  on  his  Social 
Teacliing,  1906)  and  G.  Pahncke  (1906) ;  on  his  Escbatology, 
works  bv  R.  Kabisch  (1893).  E.  Teichmann  (1896),  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy  (1904).    W.  M.  Macgregor's  Christian  Freedom, 
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1914,  Isa  treatise  on  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana, 
On  tlie  Stvle  of  St.  Paul  see,  nesides  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  text,  J.  S.  Howson,  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  new  ed., 
188.'! ;  R.  R.  Resker,  ^"^  I'aufs  Illustrations,  190S  ;  J.  Weiss, 
Jleitrtifje  znr  pauiinifichen  Rhetorik,  1897. 

(4)  I'KiisoN'AMTY. — There  is  a  good  chapter  on  the  peraonallty 
of  ,St.  Paul  in  A.  E.  Garvie's  Studies  o/  Paul  and  his  Gospel, 
1911.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  St.  Paul  to  contemporary 
religions  and  religious  movements  was  brought  into  prominence 
bv  E.  Hatch,  The  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian 
Churches  (BL),  1881  (Germ.  tr.  A.  Ilarnaok,  18S3),  and  later  hy 
F.  Cumont,  Les  Heliffions  orientalesdans  lepaijanisine  roinain, 
1900,  but  especially  by  R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hettenistisehen 
3t ysterienreiiiiionen,  1910.  A  very  symiuithetic  statement  of 
the  results  w'ill  be  found  in  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Story  o/  St. 
Paul,  190.'),  and  a  criticism,  not  synipathetic  but  searching,  in 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  ilysleru-Iteliniims,  1913. 
See  .also  S.  J.  Case,  The  Evolution  of  Earlif  Christianity,  1914. 
On  the  question  fornuilated  by  W.  H.  Johnston,  art.  'Was 
Paul  the  Founder  of  Christianity?'  in  Prhiceton  Theological 
Heview,  v.  [1907]  398  tf.,  see  A.  Meyer,  Wer  hat  das  Christen- 
turn  bcgrundet,  Jesus  oder  J'aultis?,  1907;  P.  Peine,  Jesus 
Chri.^tus  und  Paulus,  1902;  M.  Goguel,  L'Ap^Ire  Paul  et 
Ji>sus  Christ,  1904;  J.  Kaftan,  Jesus  und  I'auttis.  1900;  A. 
Jiilicher.  Paulus  und  Jesu.s,  1907  ;  W.  Walther,  Pauli  Chris- 
tentujn  Jesu  Eoan<jelium,  1908  ;  J.  Weiss,  J'aulus  und  Jesus, 
1909.  On  the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of 
Jesus  there  is  an  important  work  by  A.  Resch.  '  Per  Paulin- 
ismus  und  die  Logia  Jesu  '  in  TU,  new  ser.  xii.  [1904] ;  see  also 
R.  J.  Drummona,  The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to 
the  Teaching  of  Christ,  1901.  JAMES  STALKER. 

PAULUS.— See  Sergius  Paulus. 

PEACE.— The  etymology    of    the  Greek   word 

(Ip-flvT)  is  variously  given  as  from  elpav  ( =  Lat. 
serere),  '  to  fasten  together,'  or  from  ei'pai'  (cf.  Lat. 
senno),  '  to  speak.'  Besides  the  noun  the  following 
forms  of  the  root  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Age:  etprjveveiv,  'to  keeri  tlie  peace' 
(never  transitive,  'to  reconcile')  (Mk  9™,  Ro  12", 
2  Co  13",  1  Th  5'^);  dp-qvoTroids,  'peacemaker' 
(Mt  5"),  on  which  see  below  ;  eiprtvoTrouXv,  '  to 
make  peace '  (Col  1"°),  dpTjvmb^,  '  peaceable '  (Ja  3") ; 
for  the  meaning  in  He  12"  see  below. 

The  noun  dprifr)  occurs  in  all  the  NT  writings 
except  .John,  but  the  preponderant  and  most  char- 
acteristic use  is  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  derives 
its  peculiar  signilicance  from  the  OT  DiS^  and 
cognate  forms.  In  extra-biblical  Greek  elp-nvij  is 
strictly  limited  to  its  ordinary  political  and 
military  significance,  meaning  simply  the  cessation 
or  absence  of  war.  It  does  not  even  cover  the 
idea  of  '  treaty,'  '  truce,'  for  ■which  awoi'Sal  is  used. 
The  LXX  puts  elpi-p/r)  for  six  other  words  besides 
oi"?^  (cf.  opv'  in  1  Ch  4*).  It  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  notice  that  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  lan- 
guages Di'??'  is  not  a  word  formed  for  or  originally 
associated  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
root  uha  covers  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  many  of 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  and  peace. 
The  use  of  the  word  with  a  political  or  military 
reference  is  a  later  development.  From  this  it 
must  be  explained  that  'peace'  in  the  OT  has 
frequently  a  positive  content,  and  that  it  is  applied 
in  many  connexions  to  which  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  transferred  from  its  military  use.  Thus 
the  idea  of  'health  '  is  not  a  metaphor  transferring 
the  notion  of  political  soundness  to  the  bodily 
organism.  Nor  is  the  meaning  of  '  prosperity ' 
the  product  of  the  experience  that  political  peace 
is  indispensable  to  economic  welfare.  The  root 
zha  denotes  originally  '  wholeness,'  '  integrity.' 
Tills  is  applied  to  inorganic  things,  e.g.  unhewn 
stones  (Dt  27^),  also  metaphorically  to  such  things 
as  labour  (1  K  7"),  wages  (Ru  2'°),  and  spiritually 
to  disposition  (Is  .38')  and  sin  (Gn  15").  Further, 
it  is  used  of  artilicially  produced  olijects  in  the 
sense  of  being  unbroken,  uninjured  (Dt'_'5",  Pr  II'). 
In  relation  to  organic  processes  it  stands  for  he.'ilth 
(Gn  29"),  and  this,  in  part  at  least,  gives  rise  to 
the  employment  of  the  word  in  the  formula  of 
salutation,  although  the  wider  sense  of  security  of 
one's  actions  and  interests  in  gener.al  enters  like- 
wise into  this  usage  (Gn  41"').     The  Piel  species  of 


the  verb  has  two  main  sifmifioations — the  religious 
one  of  performing  a  ritu.-u  obligation  (Dt  23-''-'),  and 
the  forensic  one  of  recompensing,  aensu  mnlo  of 
punisliinent  (.Ier25")  or  of  trade-exchange  (Ph  37'-'). 
In  both  re!ii)cct8  the  transaction  is  viewed  as  an 
integrating  process,  the  paj'ment  rounding  oil, 
rendering  comiilote  the  votive  stale  or  the  compen- 
satory relationship.  In  dependence  on  the  ritual 
usage  the  name  D'oJ'^f'  for  one  class  of  sacrifice  will 
probably  have  to  be  explained,  for  these  olt'erings 
were  either  votive  oll'erings  or  sacrifices  for  thanks- 
giving in  general.  The  IIii>hil  and  Hoplial  forms 
of  the  verb  are  largely  denominatives  from  the 
noun  in  its  specialized  meaning  '  peace,'  but  they 
also  signify  '  to  give  execution  to  apian  or  purpose  ' 
— again  the  idea  of  integration  (Dt  20'-,  Job  5^ 
23'S  Is  44'-«-  =»).  The  political  notion  of  peace 
itself  goes  back  to  the  same  idea,  inasmuch  as  two 
parties  become  a  unit  in  their  relations  towards 
outsiders  or  in  mutual  intercourse.  Peace  is  not 
always  the  sequel  of  war  ;  it  may  be  in  the  form  of 
alliance,  the  preventative  of  war  (1  S  V*). 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
wide,  only  partly  political  or  military,  basis  in  the 
secular  usage  for  the  positive  religious  application 
of  the  word.  The  peace  which  God  gives  or  main- 
tains for  His  people  is  'integrity,'  'soundness,' 
'prosperity'  in  the  widest  sense  (Is  45',  Jer  'J9'). 
Even  when  'peace'  occurs  in  antithesis  to  war  the 
associations  are  not  purely  negative.  The  posi- 
tive blessings  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of 
war  are  included  (Jer  4'°,  Zee  S""-).  Peace  as  a 
religious  bonum  applies  to  the  sjjhere  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  politics,  and  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter  plays  an  important  part  in  eschatological 
prophecy  (Hos  2-""-,  Is  2'-*  [=Mic  4'-i>]  9'>- «,  Mic 
56.  iu-i»_  2ec  9"- '").  The  idea  of  peace  in  relation  to 
God  Himself,  in  distinction  from  peace  in  other 
relations,  given  or  guaranteed  by  (!od,  seems  to 
occur  in  the  OT  only  in  Ps  85'  (but  cf.  Is  4S-^  57-'). 

In  the  NT  (Ip-qv-n  has  a  two-fold  religious  ai)plica- 
tion.  On  the  one  hand  the  military-political  usage 
is  transferred  to  the  religious  sphere.  This  is 
done  in  two  directions :  firstly,  with  reference  to 
God  ;  and  secondly,  as  between  believers  mutually. 
Peace  is  the  antithesis  to  the  warfare  that  exists 
between  God  and  the  sinner.  As  this  warfare 
('enmity')  is  an  objective  state  and  not  a  mere 
figure  for  hostile  disposition  towards  God  on  man's 
piirt,  so  the  peace  is  an  objectively  established  and 
maintained  footing,  on  which  God  and  the  believer 
associate  together.  St.  Paul  has  with  doctrinal 
precision  correlated  the  ideas  of  '  enmity  '  (I4o  5'" 
11=»,  Col  1-'),  'reconciliation' (Ro  S"*- "  ll'»,  2  Co 
518.19.2(1^  Col  1'-'),  and  'peace'  (Ro  5'  8«  14"). 
Although  the  subjective,  emotional  experience  of 
an  inner  state  of  peace  is  inseparable  from  this 
dp-fivr]  trphi  Ofdv,  yet  the  word  itself  does  not  in 
these  contexts  express  it,  but  stands  simply  for 
the  state  of  justification.  This  remains  true,  even 
if  the  correct  reading  in  Ro  5'  is  the  subjunctive 
dp-nvriv  Ix'^/J.e",  '  let  us  have  peace,'  for  this  cannot, 
any  more  than  the  KaTa\Xil77;Tf  rij)  6eif  of  2  Co  5", 
relate  to  the  cultivation  of  a  peaceful  disposition 
to«  ards  God ;  it  must  refer  in  both  cases  to  the 
subjective  appropriation  through  faith  of  the 
objective  peace  which  God  establishes  in  Christ. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Pauline  passage  has 
dp-qpr)  in  the  purely  subjective  sense  either  of  dis- 
)iosition  or  01  experience  (cf.  Ro  15"  with  14"). 
[n  Ph  4',  Col  3"  peace  is  represented  as  guarding 
tlie  hearts  and  tliouglits  and  ruling  in  the  hearts. 
This  must  be  understood  of  objective  peace  |iersoni- 
fied,  and  the  result  ascribed  to  this  inlluence  exer- 
cised by  iicace  covers  far  more  than  a  feeling 
of  tranquillity.  As  applied  to  the  fellowship  be- 
tween believers  mutually,  peace  is  a  social  conceji- 
tion,    including  the    elements    of    harmony    and 
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orjranic  co-operation  (Ro  14",  1  Co  7"  14'',  Gal  5", 
Epli  4'  ['  the  jinitj-  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace'],  He  12'S  Ja  3'»,  1  P  3",  2  P  3'*).  In 
regard  to  Eph  2'*"'''  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  excgetes  as  to  whether  the  reference  of  the 

Eeace  embodied  in  Christ  is  to  Jewish  and  Gentile 
elievers  mutuiilly  considered,  or  fundamentally  to 
God,  so  as  to  include  only  as  a  comllary  peace 
between  the  two  component  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  Church.  E.  Haupt  (Die  Gefangenschnflsbriefe', 
in  Meyer's  Kommcntar  iil/er  das  NT,  1897,  pp. 
78-99)  has  advocated  tlie  former  view,  but  the 
other  interpretation  seems  more  in  keeping  with 
the  trend  of  tlie  passage  and  the  expressions  used. 
By  being  reconciled  to  God,  each  for  their  own 
part.  Gentiles  and  Jews  have  now  become  recon- 
ciled together.  In  vv.""  peace  denotes  the 
fellowship  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  in  v." 
(Is  57'*)  the  peace  proclaimed  by  the  gospel  is 
the  peace  with  God,  and  the  same  idea  is  implied 
in  v.K 

The  other  branch  of  the  NT  idea  of  religious 
peace  ramifies  from  the  main  OT  stem.  It  denotes 
the  spiritualized,  Christian  form  of  '  prosperity,' 
'security,'  'soundness,'  'salvation,'  associated 
with  the  word  from  its  very  earliest  use.  No 
doubt  this  was  coloured,  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
at  least,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  peace  of 
reconciliation  existing  with  God,  but  its  content  is 
too  rich  and  too  positive  to  be  exliausted  by  it. 
In  this  sense  we  find  the  word  in  the  salutations 
at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  Epistles,  usually 
associated  with  xiip"  (Ro  1'.  1  Co  V,  2  Co  V  13", 
Gal  P  6'«,  Eph  1-  6-^  ['  peace  and  love  with  faith  '], 
Ph  V,  Col  1-,  1  Th  1',  2  Th  1-  3'«,  1  Ti  P,  2  Ti  V, 
Tit  1*,  Pbilem',  1  P  1=  5",  2  P  1',  2  Jn^,  3  Jn  ", 
Rev  l').  This  goes  back  in  the  last  analysis  to 
the  use  of  the  word  in  ordinary  social  salutation, 
which  in  the  OT  already  refers  not  exclusively  to 
friendly  intercourse,  but  also  to  positive  well-being, 
including  health  and  general  security.  In  a  pro- 
found spiritualization  of  this  conception  the  formula 
had  already  been  addressed  by  Christ  to  the  dis- 
ciples after  tlie  Resurrection  (Lk  24*^,  Jn  20'»-  "•  '^ ; 
cf.  also  Mt  10",  Lk  2'^^  7™  8*«  10=- «,  Ac  15^  16^, 
1  Co  16").  The  rich,  positive  content  becomes 
apparent  in  such  passages  as  the  following  :  Lk  1'^ 
(opposite  '  darkness  '  and  '  shadow  of  death  ')  a" 
(  =  thecomplete  Messianic  salvation,  because  'peace 
on  earth '  is  parallel  to  '  glory  in  the  highest,' 
which  has  Messianic  significance,  and  because  the 
men  who  receive  the  peace  are  characterized  as 
objects  of  the  Divine  eiSoKta ;  cf.  also  19^),  Jn  14-' 
IQ^',  Ac  9"  lO*"  (  =  the  object  of  the  gospel-pro- 
clamation), Ro  2"  (associated  with  5(5|a  and  ri/ii) 
as  the  escliatological  reward  for  working  good) 
14"  IS"-**  162"  (the  result  of  the  conquest  of  Satan), 
Gal  6'°  ('mercy  and  peace'),  Eph  2"  (content  of 
the  gospel-message)  6"  ('the  gospel  of  peace'), 
Ph  4',  Col  3'°,  1  Th  5'  (the  opposite  of  escliatologi- 
cal peril  =  dcri/iaXela),  He 7^ (Christ,  like  Melchizedek, 
King  of  Peace)  12"  (the  fruit  of  righteousness 
consisting  in  peace  ;  cf.  Is  32"  and  Ja  3'*).  The 
general  soteriological  reference  is  also  favoured  by 
the  fact  that  God  is  called  'the  God  of  peace' 
(Ro  IS''  16=°,  1  Co  143=,  2  Co  13",  Ph  4^,  He  13=»), 
as  conversely  the  peace  is  also  called  '  the  peace  of 
God '  (Ph  4').  In  the  light  of  this  wider,  positive 
conception  it  becomes  probable  that  the  elpTjvoTroiol 
of  Mt  5°  are  not  merely  promoters  of  peace  in  the 
sense  of  reconcilers  between  man  and  man,  but 
those  who  actively  procure  and  produce  peace 
( =  salvation)  for  others. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prophetic  picture 
of  political  peace  among  the  nations  is  not  repro- 
duced in  the  NT.  No  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  elevation  of  its  eschatology  to  a  higher,  tran- 
scendental plane.     Pre-Christian    Judaism,  while 


making  considerable  use  of  the  idea  of  peace, 
remains  at  bottom  particularistic,  whilst  Christi- 
anity i.s  thoroughly  universalistic,  although  the 
programme  of  political  peace  is  not  explicitly 
enunciated  in  its  writings. 

The  NT  conception  of  peace  ofTers  no  real  point 
of  contact  with  the  Stoic  dirideia  and  the  Epicurean 
arapa^la  (cf.  1  Co  7'°,  Ph  4',  Col  3'-  ">).  It  is  not 
psychologically  conceived  as  in  these  systems,  but 
soteriologically.  The  peace  of  the  NT  is  not  in- 
dependence of  outside  conditions  in  the  citadel  of 
man's  subjectivity,  but  the  fruit  of  an  objective 
real  salvation  with  God. 

LiTERATDRE. — Cremer-Kogel,  Bibl.-theol.  WOrteTbueh  der 
neutest.  GrdzitaOO,  191-2  £f.,  pp.  414-41S;  W.  Caspari, '  Vorstel- 
liing  und  Wort  "Friede"  im  AT'  in  licitntge  zur  Forderung 
christlicher  Theotogie,  xiv.  4  [1910] ;  A.  Titiiis,  Die  neutest.  Lehre 
von  der  Seligkeit,  pt.  ii.  :  'Der  Paulinismus,"  IttOn,  pp.  90,  91  ; 
J.  H.  Thom,  Laws  of  Life  after  the  itind  of  Christy  2nd  ser., 
1901,  pp.  9,  1B9,  1T2 ;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Christ  our  Life,  1002, 
p.  1  ;  R.  W.  Church,  The  Message  of  Peace,  ISIW,  p.  7 ;  C.  G. 
Montefiore,  Truth  in  Religion,  1900,  p.  147 ;  W.  M.  Mac- 
gfregor,  Jesus  Christ  the  Hon  of  God,  1907,  pp.  77,  lfl5  ;  H.  W. 
Clark,  Meanings  and  Methods  o/  the  Spiritual  Lifc'^,  1908, 
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Geerhardus  Vos. 


PEARL  {ixafryaplTTjs,  Lat.  margarita  or  ■um). — 
In  ancient  as  in  modern  times  women  adorned 
themselves  with  pearls  (1  Ti  2')  ;  the  '  woman 
arrayed  in  scarlet  and  purple '  was  decked  with 
them  (Rev  W  18'") ;  and  they  are  included  in  the 
merchandise  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon — Imperial 
Rome  (18'-).    The  pearl  itself  is  a  lusus  naturae. 

'  The  cause  of  pearl-formation  is  in  most  cases,  perhaps  in  all, 
the  dead  body  of  a  minute  parasite  within  the  tissues  of  a 
mollusc,  around  which  nacreous  deposit  is  secreted  ...  so  that, 
as  a  French  writer  has  said,  the  ornament  associated  in  all  ages 
with  beauty  and  riches  is  nothing  but  the  brilliant  sarcophagus 
of  a  worm '  (B£)-ll  xxi.  26,  27). 

The  ancient  world  obtained  its  pearls  chiefly 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  fine 
specimens  fabulous  prices  were  paid.  The  single 
pearl  which  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved 
and  swallowed  was  valued  at  £80,000.  The  twelve 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  figured  as  twelve 
pearls,  each  gate  one  pearl  (Rev  21='). 

James  Strahan. 

PEN.— See  Writing. 

PENNT.— '  Penny '  {Sjinipiov)  is  mentioned  twice 
in  Rev  6'.  The  RV  gives  marginal  reference  to 
Mt  IS'*,  where  a  note  states  that  the  coin  (which 
was  of  silver)  was  worth  about  8  Jd.  The  American 
Revisers'  note  renders  Sriviptov  by  '  shilling,'  which 
more  nearly  represents  the  actual  value.  During 
the  reign  of  Nero  the  denarius  suffered  depreciation, 
and  its  value  was  as  above  stated.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  worth  9-6  pence,  or  roughly  9id.  (see 
DCG,  art.  '  Money ').  For  its  purchasing  power, 
with  special  reference  to  Kev  6^  see  HDB,  art. 
'  Money,'  §  11.  The  denarius,  or  the  denarius- 
drachm,  probably  underlies  the  'pieces  of  silver' 
mentioned  in  Ac  19'"  (see  EBi,  art.  'Stater,' 
with  reference  to  Vulg.).  At  the  higher  value 
the  total  price  of  the  books  burned  is  about 
£2000.  W.  CRUICKSHANK. 

PENTECOST. — So  far  as  canonical  Scripture  is 
concerned,  it  is  only  in  the  NT  that  we  meet  with 
this  name,  and  that  in  three  places— Ac  2'  20'",  1  Co 
168.  We  also  find  it  in  To  2':  'in  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  which  is  the  holy  feast  of  the  seven 
weeks ' ;  and  in  2  Mac  12^"- :  '  the  feast  of  weeks 
being  close  at  hand.  But  after  the  feast  called 
Pentecost  ..."  In  the  last  two  instances  the 
explanatory  language  reminds  us  that  the  term  was 
comparatively  new  and  came  into  use  among  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews.  Among  Christian  writers, 
Tertullian  (c.  A.D.  200)  apparently  is  the  first  to 
use  it  as  the  name  of  a  Christian  festival  (de  Idol. 
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14).     He  simply  took  it  over  from  llie  Greek  as 
alreaily  used  in  the  ],XX  ami  NT. 

1.  The  name  '  Pentecost '  (17  irfVTTjKoirTT)). — It  is 
luirilly  iit-'Oes«ny  to  mlil  sc.  (opri)  or  i7M^/)a,  as  the 
word  had  already  hardened  into'a  proper  name.  It 
was  so  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  IG"  (tws  rip  TTein-ri- 
Koarffi).  It  is  therefore  an  unnecessary  refinement 
to  translate  it  in  the  NT,  with  K.  V.  Weymouth, 
'  the  Harvest  Festival '  (The  NT  in  Mudern  .Spccrh', 
London,  1009,  ad  lor.),  or,  still  more  cumbrously, 
with  The  201  h  Caitury  NT-,  London,  liW4,  'the 
Festival  at  the  close  of  the  Harvest.'  Pentecost 
was  the  feast  of  the  fiftieth  day.  It  is  a  colour- 
less name,  and,  iinlike  '  Passover  or  Unleavened 
Bre.ad '  and  'Tabernacles  or  Booths,'  it  reveals 
nothing  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  festival  itself.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  the  Helirew  name,  '  feast 
of  weeks  (haq  shabu'dth),'  generally  given  to  this 
festival  (Ex  '34=-,  Dt  IG'").  It  is  true,  the  feast 
is  also  termed  'the  feast  of  harvest'  (Ex  23'"), 
and,  further,  Ex  34"-  adds  'of  the  firstfruits  of 
wheat  harvest';  whilst,  again,  Nu  28-''  calls  it 
'  the  day  of  firstfruits.'  At  a  very  much  later 
date  the  Jews  gave  to  this  festival  the  name  of  luig 
hdazereth  or  'azarta  (Aram.),  a  term  which  in 
earlier  times  was  applied  to  the  concluding  festivi- 
ties of  Passover  and  Tabernacles  (Lv  23'"',  Nu  29-'°, 
etc.;  in  EVV  'a  solemn  assembly').  Apparently 
it  applied  to  Pentecost  as  the  feast  which  marked 
the  conclusion  of  the  harvest.  The  Gr.  aaapOd  (a 
transliteration)  betrayed  Josephus  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  this  term  itself  meant  Pentecost 
(A7it.  III.  X.  6).  But  the  far  more  common  name 
was  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  later  still,  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost.  Under  the  latter  name  it  still  de- 
notes both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  festival. 

2.  Origin, — The  name  '  Pentecost '  takes  its  origin 
from  the  very  ancient  custom  of  carefully  counting 
the  days  from  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Ma??6th  according  to  the  specific  injunction  of 
Lv  23'^'-,  where  the  fifty  days  also  are  expressly 
mentioned.  Although  there  has  been  much  dispute 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  '  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath,'  it  is  generally  agreed  to  treat  the  16th 
Nisan  as  the  day  when  the  wave-sheaf  of  early 
barley  was  offered  and  as  the  day  when  they  began 
to  'count  the  onier.'  So  Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  5:  'on 
the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread,  which  is  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  month.'  The  term  'omer'  = 
(n)  sheaf,  and  ( i)  a  measure  of  about  5^  pints  (dry), 
though  the  identity  of  the  term  in  the  two  senses 
is  uncertain.  This,  in  turn,  has  given  rise  to  the 
question  whether  '  counting  the  omer '  refers  to 
the  sheaf  or  the  measure.  In  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple,  it  would  seem  that  the  meal  rather 
than  the  corn-sheaf  was  the  ottering.  Josephus 
{Ant.  III.  X.  5)  is  explicit  on  this  point.  Yet  Lv  23 
seems  equally  clear  in  intending  a  sheaf. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  Dispersion  of  Israel 
both  the  sheaf  and  the  measure  liave  long  since 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  ;  but  the  counting 
of  the  omer  goes  on  still  from  Passover  to  Pente- 
cost to  the  very  eve  of  the  feast  ('This  is  the 
forty-ninth  day,  making  seven  weeks  of  the  Omer),' 
and  secures  the  regular  observance  of  the  feast. 
Every  evening  at  prayers  in  the  synagogue  the 
counting  duly  takes  place,  with  the  addition  of  the 
formula  :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  given  us  comnland  concerning  the 
counting  of  the  Omer.'  The  brief  ceremony  closes 
with  Ps  67  and  a  prayer  that  '  the  teni|>le  may  be 
speedily  rebuilt  in  our  days,'  and,  with  still  the 
backward  look, '  there  we  will  serve  Thee  with  awe, 
as  in  the  d.ays  of  old,  and  as  in  ancient  years.' 

Thus  is  retained  a  relic  of  a  long-jiast  Jay.  When 
the  Jews  were  a  people  settled  in  their  own  land, 
an   agricultural   people,    it  was  a  comparatively 
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simple  matter  to  keep  the  festival  as  the  procession 
of  the  seasons  went  on  year  by  j-ear.  The  Feast  of 
Maifjflth  marked  the  opening  of  harvest  with  the 
early  barley  crop  ;  I  he  Feast  of  Weeks  marked  its 
close  with  theingalhering  of  the  wheat  ;  the  Feast 
of  Booths  crowned  the  cycle  with  the  "athering  of 
the  vintage  and  the  '  fruits  of  the  land  (Lv  23"")  in 
general.  The  climatic  conditions  of  Palestine  made 
those  seasons  timely  and  appropriate.  The  count- 
ing of  theomer  wasaquaint  expedient  for  enabling 
the  fanners  to  appear  at  the  central  sanctuary  at 
the  ap|iointed  time  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  The 
primitive  proclamation  of  new  moon,  which  the 
authorities  announced  by  messengers,  who  went 
through  the  land  as  .soon  as  the  faint  sickle  was 
seen  in  the  sky,  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  this 
instance.  Those  who  dwelt  in  the  borders  of  the 
little  land  would  be  belated.  But  all  could  count 
from  '  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath '  from  the 
second  day  of  Ma?^Otli,  when  the  ceremony  of 
waving  the  omer  (of  barley)  took  place.  And  all 
could  jirrange  to  apjjcar  on  tlie  appointed  day  at 
the  end  of  seven  weeks.  But  all  this  has  long  since 
become  antiquated.  The  counting  of  the  omer  is 
entirelj'  useless.  Still  the  feast  is  celebrated  in  the 
.synagogue  for  one  day  or  two,  but  all  that  links  it 
to  the  festival  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  counting  of 
the  omer  (though  no  omer  has  been  '  waved  '),  and 
such  dim  recollections  of  a  harvest  festival  in 
Palestine  as  can  be  secured  by  dressing  the  syna- 
gogue with  Howers. 

Because  the  tokens  of  the  actual  observance  of 
this  feast  are  few  and  far  between,  some  have 
argued  a  late  origin  for  it.  But  the  argnmentum. 
e  silentio  is  always  risky.  What  is  settled  and 
customary  may  go  on  for  generations  without 
remark.  The  Law  at  any  rate  was  very  explicit : 
'Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear 
before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he 
shall  choose ;  in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles' (Dt  16").  As  an  intermediary  festi- 
val, however,  and  one  lasting  originally  only  for  one 
day,  there  was  an  inevitable  tendency  to  make  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  less  conspicuous  than  the  other 
two.  Passover  marked  the  beginning  of  harvest ; 
Tabernacles  celebrated  the  very  crown  and  con- 
summation of  the  year,  when  all  the  fruits  of  tlie 
earth  had  at  length  been  gathered  in  ;  but  Pente- 
cost was  a  brief  pause  of  joy  and  thankfulness  for 
the  close  of  harvest  proper  and  the  gathered  store 
of  '  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart.' 

This  is  seen  especially  in  the  dearth  of  com- 
memorative matter  associated  with  Pentecost.  In 
connexion  with  P.assover,  e.g.,  in  the  course  of 
time  there  gathered  a  considerable  number  of  his- 
torical associations,  not  only  with  the  Exodus,  Imt 
with  all  sorts  of  other  great  happenings  in  Jewish 
history,  with  or  without  foundation.  Afterwards, 
however,  and  at  a  late  date,  Pentecost  was  supplied 
with  one  notable  historical  association,  and  it 
became  the  festival  at  which  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Sinai  was  commemorated.  The  special 
lessons  of  the  synagogue  for  Pentecost  are  all 
designed  to  glorify  the  Law.  Once  the  connexion 
was  made,  Talnnidie  .authorities  had,  by  the  use  of 
ing(Miious  methods  of  calculation,  no  difliculty  in 
proving  that  this  indeed  was  the  very  time  when 
this  august  event  took  place  (Ex  lO,  20).  This 
association  persists  after  Pentecost  becomes  a 
Christian  festival,  and  provokes  the  contrast  which 
Keble  makes  the  basis  of  his  hymn  for  Whit- 
sundayin  the  Chrutinn  Kcrer (London,  1904,  p.  120). 
lint  see  also  long  before  this  Jerome  [Ep.  Ixxviii., 
'ad  Fabiolam  '  [PL  xxii.]). 

In  the  few  instances  wherein  we  have  historical 
reference  to  the  F'east  of  Pentecost  there  is  one 
noticeable  thing :  stress  is  laid  on  its  being  a  time 
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wlien  crowds  were  gathered  togetlier  at  Jerusalem. 
A|i|iareiitly  in  the  1st  cent.  A.U.  the  festival  was 
well  kept  as  a  lyig  in  accord  with  the  ancient  lej;is- 
lation.  Joseplius  refers  to  it  more  than  once  (UJ 
II.  iii.  1,  VI.  V.  3;  Ant.  III.  x.  6,  XIII.  viii.  4,  XIV. 
xiii.  4).  In  those  days  of  growing  distress  and  on- 
CDniing  doom,  indeed,  he  says  that  the  adversaries 
of  the  Jews  deliberately  chose  such  times  when 
crowds  were  fjathered  at  Jerusalem  to  work  them 
some  mischief.  'The  enemy  waited  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  multitude  out  of  the  country  to  Pente- 
cost, a  feast  of  ours  so  called  :  and  when  the  day 
was  come,  numy  ten  thousands  of  the  people  were 
gathered  together,'  etc.  {Ant.  XIV.  xiii.  4). 

3.  The  reference  in  Ac  2. — Time  notes  are  few 
and  far  between  in  Acts,  so  that  all  the  more 
precious  is  this  clear  note  of  the  day  when  so 
momentous  and  auspicious  an  event  took  i)lace. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  complete  agreement  with  the 
repeated  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  crowds 
of  people  who  were  at  Jerusalem  for  the  festival. 
With  naive  hyperbole  the  author  records  the  fact 
that  there  were  at  Jerusalem  '  devout  men  from 
every  nation  under  heaven '  (v.").  Not  that  all 
these  were  necessarily  visitors  who  had  come  up 
expressly  for  the  feast.  It  reflects  for  one  thing 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  Not  a  few  devout  Jews  who  were 
of  the  Diaspora  found  their  way  at  last  to  Jerusalem 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  Temple  with  all  its  privileges,  and  at  length 
be  buried  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Perhaps 
also  some  were  not  without  wistful  hopes  that  the 
Messiah  would  appear.  At  all  events,  KaToiKovvm 
(v.^)  sug^gests  a  more  permanent  residence  than  a 
mere  sojourn.  It  is  eciually  clear,  however  (v.*,  ol 
KaroiKovvTis  TT}v  MeffOTrora/itai',  and  v.^",  ol  iTn57}^ovfT€s 
'Pwfuiioi)  that  there  was  also  a  crowd  of  genuine 
visitors  who  had  come  to  keep  the  festival. 

The  author  even  ventures  upon  an  enumeration 
of  the  several  jirovinces  and  regions  whence  they 
had  come  (v\'.8-").  It  does  not  seem  clear  that  he 
had  any  principle  to  go  on  in  this  enumeration, 
save  that  roughly  he  begins  in  what  must  have 
been  to  him  the  Far  East  ('  Parthians  and  Medes  ') 
and  ends  with  the  AVest  ('  sojourners  from  Rome  '), 
and  then  adds,  a  little  inconsequently,  '  Cretans 
and  Arabians.'  It  seems  a  little  odd  that  'Judaea' 
should  be  named  between  '  Mesopotamia '  and 
'  Cappadocia,'  and  gives  rise  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  there  has  not  been  some  misplacement  or 
error  in  the  name  itself.  If  'Jews  and  proselytes' 
{v.i")  is  'a  summarizing  touch'  and  the  two  types 
are  mentioned  as  being  '  found  in  all  the  regions 
just  enumerated'  (J.  V.  Bartlet,  The  Century  Bible, 
'Acts,'  Edinburgh,  1901,  ad  loc.),  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  mention  that  there  were  Jews  in 
'Judrea.'  J.  A.  Bengel  [Gtiomon  Novi  Test.,  ad 
loc.)  says  that  (for  Judaea)  '  Armeniam  legit  Augus- 
tinus  :  eaque  inter  Mesopotamiam  Cappadociamque 
jacet,'  and  rather  inconclusively  adds:  'sed  vetus- 
tam  sane  Armeniorura  linguam  sub  alia  quadam 
gente  hie  nominata  innui  existimare  licet.'  It 
does  not  appear  what  authority  Augustine  had  for 
this,  but  it  witnesses  to  early  uncertainty. 

It  does  not  follow  that  St.  Luke  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  giving  a  careful  specification  of  the  regions 
represented,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we 
consider  the  list  as  'an  enumeration,  not  of  lan- 
guages but  of  provinces'  {Speaker's  Commentary, 
'  St.  John  and  the  Acts,'  London,  1880,  p.  363),  or 
with  Bartlet  {loc.  cit.)  say  with  equal  assurance, 
'the  list  is  one  of  languages  rather  than  geo- 
graphical areas.'  For  a  comparison  with  Talmudic 
parallels  see  E.  von  Dob^chiitz,  '  Zu  der  Volkerliste 
Ac  2'-",'  in  ZWT  x.  [1902]  407-410. 

Much  has  been  said  at  one  time  and  another  as 
to  the  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 


Feast  of  Pentecost  setisu  eminenti  fell.  Did  it 
really  so  happen  tliat  that  day  was  '  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ?  This  depends  on  what  day  the 
10th  Nisan  fell  that  year:  and  it  is  mixed  up  with 
the  obscurity  attending  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
death  (see  art.  Pa.ssover).  It  is  after  all  a  matter 
of  inconsiderable  importance.  But  we  have  the 
strong  tradition  that  Jesus  rose  again  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  :  and  more  than  that,  we  have  the 
undeniable  fact  that  Sunday  became  the  Christian 
weekly  holy  day  on  that  very  ground.  That  of 
itself  makes  Pentecost  to  fall  on  Sunday  seven 
weeks  later.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  course  of  time  estab- 
lished this  commemoration  on  the  Lord's  Day  as 
most  fitting,  whatever  the  actual  day  may  have 
been,  and  we  need  not  ask  for  more.  In  older 
Judaism  Pentecost  fell,  like  Passover,  on  all  the 
days  of  the  week  as  the  case  might  be.  A  later 
usage  has  so  far  modified  this  as  to  avoid  the 
oliservance  of  Pentecost  on  the  third,  fifth,  or 
seventh  days. 

i.  Nature  of  the  event. — Much  more  important 
is  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
event  which  makes  this  day  for  ever  memorable 
to  the  Christian.  We  must  carefully  discriminate 
between  the  wonder-element  of  the  story,  the 
strange  and  symbolic  accompaniments,  and  the 
extraordinary  change  which  most  certainly  marked 
the  behaviour  of  the  apostles  as  well  as  that  of  the 
first  believers  in  general.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impos- 
sible that  so  memorable  an  event  should  have  been 
signalized  actually  by  such  phenomena  as  '  a  .sound 
as  of  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  '  and  '  tongues 
parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire,'  and  that  all  should 
have  begun  '  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance'  (Ac  2-"'').  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  close  parallel 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  heralded  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Law  from  Sinai,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  commemorated  at  Pentecost.  In  the  course 
of  time  Jewish  midrash  and  legend  had  consider- 
ably heightened  these  conditions  (Ex  W^^-  ;  cf. 
He  12'**-)  and  had  added  such  particulars  as  that 
at  Sinai  all  nations  had  heard  God's  voice  in  their 
own  language  and  that  that  voice  covild  be  heard 
as  well  by  those  farthest  away  as  by  those  nearest 
the  mount  (see  Midrash  on  Ps  68",  and  Philo,  de 
Decalogo).  The  resemblance  is  close  and  could  not 
well  have  been  accidental.  But  whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  manner  of  the  narrative,  however 
much  the  writer  may  have  drawn  upon  legendary 
matter  in  the  setting  of  his  story,  the  main  thing 
is  to  remember  that  the  underlying  and  undeniable 
experience  is  that  which  is  of  supreme  importance. 
As  C.  von  Weizsacker  says  {Apostolic  Age,  Eng. 
tr.  i.^  [London,  1897]  50  f.),  the  gift  of  prophecy 
'  finds  expression,  though  in  a  peculiar  form,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Pentecost  miracle,  which  he 
has  placed  in  the  forefront  of  his  history.  The 
import  of  this  event  is  revealed  in  the  speech  of 
Peter  (ii.  14  tt'.).  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  Joel's 
prophecy  of  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  .  .  .  Now  this  is  certainly  the  historical 
part  of  the  narrative.  The  members  of  the  Church 
felt  the  presence  of  the  new  spirit  so  strongly, 
.  .  .  that  they  were  confident  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Joel's  words  in  their  own  time.'  (On  this  and  the 
whole  subject  of  the  glossolalia  see  art.  TONGUES, 
Gift  OF.) 

5.  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— 
Altogether  too  narrow  and  parochial  a  vie^'  has 
often  been  taken  as  to  the  Pentecostal  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  literalism  which  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  we  have  exh.austive  infor- 
mation as  to  these  events,  and  that  all  things 
actually  occurred  as  they  are  described,  has  found 
itself  again  and  again  in  sore  straits  when  it  has 
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come  to  explaining  precisely  what  happened. 
Thus,  on  the  strength  of  an  editorial  note  in  the 
Fourth  tJospel  ( Jn  7*") — oCiru  yap  fiv  irKcC/ta— coupled 
with  some  of  our  Lord's  utterances  reporteil  in  the 
same  tJospel  (e.g.  10'),  it  has  yielded  hut  a  grudg- 
ing aelcnowledgment  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and 
power  in  the  world  prior  to  this  event,  lint  we 
slioiild  gladly  see  in  every  gracious  movement  of 
thought  and  every  outHowering  of  beauty,  virtue, 
and  goodness  whensoever  and  wheresoever  dis- 
played, whether  before  the  Incarnation  or  subse- 
quent thereto,  the  working  and  manifestation  of 
the  .same  Spirit  of  love  and  liglit  ami  power.  That 
is  quite  compatible  with  giving  full  weight  to 
Pentecost  as  ushering  in  a  special  manifestation  of 
tilod's  Spirit  and  an  era  which  was  to  be  peculiarly 
characterized  by  the  activities  and  energies  of  that 
Spirit  in  revealing  and  deepening  what  is  Christ's 
(iK  ToO  ^|tioO  \riix\peTai  kt\.,  Jn  16'*). 

Among  the  Fathers,  when  they  proceeded  to 
explain  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  new 
thing  and  in  special  connexion  with  Pentecost, 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  lay  stress  on  the 
miraculous  gifts  and  give  them  the  chief  place, 
an  exegesis  which  later  found  too  wide  a  vogue. 
'Vi-sibi'lia  ilia  dona,  qua?  initio  nascentis  ecclesife 
excel  lenter  viguerunt'— so  runs  even  Beza's  note. 
Moreover,  they  too  often  limited  the  Spirit's  dower 
to  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  a  line  of 
interpretation  which  at  once  Afretit  in  flat  opposi- 
tion to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture  and  helped  the 
development  of  a  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  view 
of  '  Orders.'  We  meet  with  similar  limitations 
still:  'The  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Apostles 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost'  (T.  B.  Strong,  A  Manual 
of  Theology-,  London,  1903,  p.  3-25).  But  the 
whole  assembly  of  believers,  if  anything  is  clear, 
shared  in  the  enduement  of  power  which  Pentecost 
witnessed,  as  they  waited  'all  together  in  one 
place.'  (For  ample  quotations  in  support,  see  J. 
C.  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter*,  London,  1877, 
Note  H.) 

Too  much,  indeed,  may  be  made  of  such  expres- 
sions as  'coming,'  or  'descent,'  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  characterizing  this  day.  It  helps  the 
perilous  parcelling  out  of  time  and  distinction  of 
'  dispensations '—the  dispensations  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit— which  has  found 
favour  with  many.  This  has  little  to  commend  it, 
is  artificial,  and  can  only  be  taken  as  generally 
signifying  the  progressive  development  of  religion 
among  men.  Nor  was  Pentecost  '  the  birthday  of 
the  Christian  Church,'  as  it  is  often  called.  '  Birth- 
day '  is  an  awkward  term  to  use  in  such  a  con- 
nexion, and  can  be  accepted  only  as  a  rough  mode 
of  indicating  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. But  there  was  a  church  of  a  sort  already 
existing  (see  Ac  1).  The  movement,  in  truth, 
did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  dates,  and  refused  to 
be  subjected  to  the  precision  and  exactitude  which 
mark  the  inauguration  of  merely  human  societies 
and  institutions.  This  holy  gift  was  bestowed  on 
a  church  already  in  existence.  '  Pentecost  was  a 
day  of  power,  a"  day  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
manifested  himself  through  the  disciples  as  a 
power  for  the  conversion  of  others '  ( A.  C.  McGiliert, 
A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  50). 

6.  Significance  of  Pentecost  to  the  primitive 
Church. — The  after  course  of  events  makes  it  clear 
that  Pentecost  was  a  turning-point  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  career  of  the  little  community. 
The  chief  sign  was  power  to  give  clear  and  bold 
testimony  to  the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ — a  rich 
gift  of  prophetic  grace.  '  As  they  waited  and 
prayed,  and  pondered  the  sayings  of  the  Master, 
and  searched  the  OT  Scriptures,  the  Truth  flashed 
upon  them— the  Truth  that  was  the  Spirit's  teach- 


ing therein,  blending  with  the  words  and  memory 
of  the  Master.  Suddenly  the  darkness  of  their 
souls  was  illumined  by  the  inshining  of  this  light 
from  heaven,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy, 
and  in  the  new  exultant  confidence  that  came  to 
them,  they  were  "clothed  with  power  from  on 
high  " '  (W.  L.  Walker,  The  Hpirit  and  the  Incar- 
nation, Kdinburgh,  1899,  p.  67).  Looking  back 
from  his  then  standpoint,  the  historian  could  not 
adequately  account  for  the  actually  existing  and 
widespread  Church,  save  through  some  Divine 
enthusiasm  kindled  in  men's  hearts  by  God  in- 
dwelling and  working  in  them  with  power  and 
love.  What  could  symbolize  that  '  Breath  of  God  ' 
more  fittingly  than  the  wind  ?  What  could  more 
appropriately  suggest  the  penetrative  purifying 
power  and  grace  than  tongues  '  like  as  of  fire ' 
(liaei  7ri//)6s)?  The  miracle  of  Pentecost  was  that 
the  little  community  should  be  transformed  by 
the  enduementof  energy,  illumination,  and  power, 
which  is  sim]ily  spoken  of  in  the  words:  'And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  That 
was  a  work  of  grace  which  was  repeatedly  experi- 
enced in  the  Apostolic  Church  (.'\c  4^'),  and  has 
been  witnessed  since  again  and  again.  It  is  the 
mysterious  outburstof  a  Power  which  never  wholly 
leaves  the  world,  however  lifeless  it  may  at  tiiiies 
appear.  As  A.  B.  Bruce  remarks,  the  Christian 
'  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  His  incessant 
struggle  for  the  birth  of  a  better  world.  He  sees 
in  the  great  crises  of  history  His  action  as  a 
mighty  wind  ;  in  quiet  times  he  traces  His  blessed 
presence  and  influence  as  a  still,  noiseless,  yet 
vital  air,  the  breath  of  human  souls '  [Apologetics, 
Edinburgh,  1892,  p.  69). 

7.  Pentecost  as  a  Christian  festival. — There  is 
no  sign  whatever  in  the  NT  tluit  the  Church 
observed  this  season  as  a  festival,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Passover,  superimpo.sed  Christian  associa- 
tions on  an  ancient  Hebrew  feast.  Epiphanius 
(4th  cent.)  interprets  Ac  20'"  as  showing  that  St. 
Paul  observed  the  feast,  and  either  deliherately  or 
loosely  read  into  the  text  the  verb  ttoiiJo-t)  ('EffireuSd', 
Sttois  TTOi^ffj)  TJ);"  ll(pT7iK0(rrrii>  els  ' IepoinraXi)M,  quoted 
in  J.  Bingham,  Antiqtiities,  XX.  vi.  6).  (Truly 
it  is  a  substantially  ditl'erent  thing  to  h.-istcu  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  Pentecost  from  hurrying  to  be 
at  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost.)  St.  Paul  had  little 
enough  to  do  with  keeping  festivals.  Pentecost 
here  appears  as  a  mere  note  of  time.  Bengel's 
note  ad  loc.  is  to  the  point :  '  in  festo,  raagni  con- 
ventus  :  magna  lucrifaciendi  occasio.' 

The  2nd  cent,  passes  (a  period  fraught  with  all 
sorts  of  problems  for  the  Church  historians),  and 
in  Tertullian  we  find  Pentecost  definitely  referred 
to  as  a  Christian  feast,  familiar  and  established 
(de  Idol.  14) :  '  Non  Dominicum  diem,  nop  Pente- 
costen,  etiam  si  nossent,  nobiscum  communicassent; 
timerent  enim  ne  Christiani  viderentur.'  A  few 
sentences  later  he  speaks  again  of  Pentecost  not 
as  one  day  but  as  a  period— '  excerpe  singulas 
solennitates  nationum,  et  in  ordinem  exsere  Pente- 
costen  implere  non  poterunt'  (cf.  also  de  Corona, 
3).  And  from  the  time  when  the  scheme  of  dis- 
tinctive Christian  festivals  came  to  be  developed 
it  would  appear  that  the  whole  fifty  days  elapsing 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  were  called  by  the 
latter  name  (Lat.  Quinquagcsima)  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  time  of  joy  and  happy  commemoration 
(see  R.  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  IV.  xiii.  7 — 
'which  fifty  days  were  called  Pentecost,  though 
most  commonly  the  last  day  of  them  which  is 
Whitsunday  be  so  called'). 

So  anciently  among  the  Jews  the  '  days  of  the 
Omer,'  as  the  period  between  Passover  and  Weeks 
was  called,  being  a  time  of  harvest  operations, 
was  a  time  of  joy.  It  is  food  for  thought,  indeed, 
that  the  principal  feasts  of  the  Christian  Churcii 
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sliould  bo  iiionliled  on  a  system  so  parallel  with 
that  of  the  .lows.  How  strange,  if  indeed  we  have 
lieie  a  primitive  reference  to  nature  and  tlie  great 
yearly  crises  of  springtime  and  liarvest,  in  sucli 
climatic  conditions  as  tliose  of  Palestine,  that 
these  should  gatlier  new  associations  sacred  for 
the  Jew,  and  again  in  turn  gather  very  ditl'erent 
associations  rendering  them  sacred  in  Christian 
eyes  ! 

Ultimately  Pentecost  was  limited  to  the  fiftieth 
day  from  Easter  Day,  thougli,  still  later,  festivities 
tended  to  prolong  themselves  over  the  week  follow- 
ing ;  hence  '  Whitsunijrfe,' suggesting  an  extended 
festivity  rather  tlian  one  day.  As  connected 
especially  with  that  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  Church's 
history,  the  festival  was  pre-eminently  from  the 
first  a  favourite  time  for  baptisms  (Tertullian,  de 
Bapt.  19). 

As  in  Passover,  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
most  part  took  over  the  name  of  the  festival  from 
the  Jews.  It  was  Pentecost  for  both.  But  iust 
as  Easter  replaced  Pascha  in  English  and  kindred 
languages,  so  Whitsunday  replaced  Pentecost  in 
England  through  Norse  innuence.  Before  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  season  was  always  known 
in  England  as  '  Pentecoste.'  The  meaning  of  Whit- 
sunday has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
but  has  been  generally  explained  by  a  reference 
to  the  white  garments  of  the  newly-baptized.  W. 
W.  Skeat  gives  it  decidedly  as  White  Sunday,  with 
this  explanation  (see  An  Etyniologiral  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  Oxford,  1910,  s.v.). 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  quoted  in  the  course  of  the 
article  there  may  be  mentioned  G.  T.  Purves,  art.  *  Pentecost' 
in  BDB  ;  I.  Benzinger,  art.  '  Pentecost '  in  EBi ;  art. '  Festivals 
and  Fasts  [Christian),  [Hebrew],  [Jewish],'  in  ERE;  O. 
Zockler,  art.  '  Pfingsten '  in  PRE^ ;  J.  L.  Magnus,  art. 
'  Pentecost' in  JE\  A.  Edersheim,  The  Temple:  its  Ministry 
atid  Services  as  they  were  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  London, 
n.d.  :  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Ostern  und  P/ingsten,  Leipzig,  1903 ; 
M.  Friedlander,  The  Jewish  Religion,  London,  1891. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

PEOPLE  (Xa6s  and  i  \a6s).—\a6s  (without  art.) 
designates  '  Israel'  in  Jude"  (cf.  Sir  46',  Wis  18'^), 
'Gentile  believers'  in  St.  James's  speech  at  the 
Council  (Ac  IS") ;  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  himself 
does  not  use  Xois  of  Christians  is  justly  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  the  early  date  of  Acts  (Harnack,  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909,  p.  51). 
Xctol  'Icrpa^X  in  the  prayer  of  the  Church  (Ac  4")  is 
an  interesting  addition  to  those  '  gathered  together 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ'  (Ps  2-). 
In  Ro  9^^-  -"  St.  Paul  applies  the  promises  of  Israel's 
restoration  in  Hos  I'"  2^  to  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ('  God,  in  reversing  His  sentence  on  Israel,  em- 
braces in  the  arms  of  His  mercy  all  who  were  not 
His  people,  and  says  of  them  all,  that  they  should 
be  My  people  and  beloved'  [E.  B.  Pusey,  Minor 
Prophets,  London,  1886,  p.  22] ;  cf.  Ro  1 1=-  ="•  ^2). 
In  1  P  2'"  Hosea's  prophecy  is  applied  to  the  Gentile 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor:  they,  before  receiving 
the  gospel,  belonged  to  the  most  diverse  races, 
and  were  not  a  people  at  all ;  now  they  are  become 
'  a  people  of  God,'  even  a  \ah%  eis  ■Kepnrolrjixiv  (v.' ; 
cf.  Is  43-1,  Mai  3"  LXX).  In  Tit  2'^  Christians 
are  called  a  Xait  xeptoiVios — the  LXX  rendering  of 
nVjp  ny  in  Ex  19',  Dt  7"  (.see  S.  R.  Driver's  notes, 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  'Exod.',  Cambridge, 
1911,  p.  171,  ICC,  'Deut.'2,  Edinburgh,  1896, 
p.  100).  The  occurrence  of  Xais  (without  art.)  in 
Lk  1",  Ac  18'°  also  deserves  attention.  A  Xais  is 
the  usual  designation  for  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
religious  or  political  sense  (Mt  2'' 4^,  Jn  11™  18", 
Ac  3^  21™  26"•_=^  He  7",  2  P  2i).  In  Mt  1='  (tAk 
XaAi*  ai/roD  =  tAk  '  IcrpaiJX  in  Ps  129*  LXX)  the  apolo- 
getic purpose  of  this  Gospel  reveals  itself  as  in 
1' — 'Jesus  the  Messiah,  who  fulfils  the  promises  to 
the  house  of  David  and  the  seed  of  Abraham.'     6 


XaAs  aiToO  also  designates  Israel  in  Lk  1°'  7^', 
llo  11'  15'°,  St.  Paul  having  in  mind  in  Ro  11'  a 
phrase  that  appears  in  1  S  12=»,  Ps  93'*  94<  LXX. 
Israel's  title,  A  XaAs  toD  Oeov,  is  extended  in  He  4' 
11^  to  the  NT  Church  :  'it  was  a  point  with  the 
Author  to  identify  Christian  Hebrews  with  "the 
pc()|j|e  of  God"'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Epistle  to  the 
Jlcbrews,  Edinburgh,  n.d.,  p.  95).* 

In  the  foregoing  survey  we  see  the  designation 
passing  over  from  the  O'l'  to  the  NT  Church.  The 
l)rocess  was  gradual.  The  idea  would  not  occur  to 
the  members  of  the  Christian  community  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  continued  to  attend  the  Temple  and 
the  synagogues,  that  their  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh  had  lost  their  right  to  be  called  the  XaAs 
tieoO.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  to  admit 
that  the  people  and  their  rulers  had  acted  Kara 
dyvoidv  in  putting  Jesus  to  death,  and  they  looked 
for  their  repentance  and  conversion,  which  should 
bring  in  the  promised  naipol  ava^f/i^ewt  and  xP^"'"- 
diroKaTQcTTiffcus  Trdi'Tw;' at  the  speedy  return  of  their 
Lord  (Ac  3"'-").  But  as  time  went  on,  and  Jewish 
hardness  and  unbelief  remained  unchanged,  they 
must  have  recalled  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  those 
about  the  vineyard  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  being 
given  to  others,  and  the  supper  that  should  not  be 
tasted  by  the  first-bidden  guests  (Mk  12°,  Lk  14=''). 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  Jesus  Himself  occasion- 
ally referred  to  the  Jews  as  6  XaAs  oDtos,  He  never 
once  spoke  of  them  as  the  XaAs  deov  (cf.  DCG  ii. 
334).  Jn  8''  reports  His  having  denied  that  His 
opponents  were  true  'children  of  Abraham,'  which 
reminds  us  of  St.  Paul's  demonstration  in  Ro  3-4, 
Gal  3-4  that  they  who  have  the  right  to  call 
Abraham  their  father  are  those  only  who  believe 
God's  promise  of  salvation  as  he  did  (cf.  Ro  9'). 
Another  correspondence  between  this  Gospel  and 
St.  Paul  appears  in  our  Lord's  greeting  Nathanael 
as  oKridu^  ' lo-paTjXeiVijs  (Jn  1*'),  and  the  Apostle's 
distinguishing  an  Israel  Kara  (rdpKa  (1  Co  10")  from 
an  Israel  toO  0eoO  (Gal  6" ;  which  may  refer  to  the 
Jewish  believers  of  St.  Paul's  circle,  but  more 
probably  designates  all  Christians).  In  discrimin- 
ating between  circumcision  as  an  external  rite  and 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Ro  2-° ;  cf.  Ph  3^) 
St.  Paul  follows  the  OT  {e.g.  Dt  10'»,  Jer  9-«).  It 
is  true  that  in  Ro  ll"'-  the  Jews  still  remain  the 
XaAs,  and  the  Gentiles  are  '  ingrafted '  into  the 
people  to  whom  the  jiromises  belong,  as  the  wild 
olive  branch  into  the  good  olive  tree — a  comparison 
which  Harnack  thinks  '  must  have  been  very  un- 
pleasing  to  Gentile  Christians' (J9a<«  of  Acts,  p.  48, 
note  2).  But  in  1  Co  12"  (cf.  Gal  3=*,  Ro  10'") 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  '  one  body,'  having  received 
the  same  Spirit ;  and  this  fundamental  idea  is 
fully  developed  in  St.  Paul's  later  Epistles  (Col  3", 
Eph  2'*  3°'-,  Ph  3^'-).t  St.  Peter,  without  explicitly 
designating  his  readers  A  XaAs,  applies  to  them  all 
Israel's  characteristics  (1  P  2'-  '),  and  says  that  it  has 
now  devolved  upon  them  to  rise  to  the  high  ideal 
set  forth  in  the  Law  (1'"-);  with  this  we  may 
compare  St.  Paul's  warning  to  the  Jewish  and  other 
Christians  of  Corinth  (1  Co  10"-)  not  to  dally  with 
idolatry,  lest  they  should  '  perish  in  the  way '  as 
their  fathers  did  before  reaching  the  promised  land, 
notwithstanding  their  having  had  means  of  grace 
which  corresponded  with  the  two  sacraments  insti- 
tuted by  Christ. 

Although  we  Gentile  Christians  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  the  title  of  '  the  people  of 
God '  is  included  in  the  '  all  things '  that  are  '  ours ' 
(1  Co  3-'),  yet  we  are  forbidden  by  St.  Paul's  words 
in  Ro  11''  ^  '  to  limit  God's  "  people  whom  he  fore- 

*  In  Acts  5ijjuos  denotes  '  the  people  of  a  heathen  city  and 
more  particularly  when  gathered  together  in  the  popular 
assembly  (e.g.  at  Cnssarea,  Ac  12—  ;  at  Thessalonica,  Ac  175  ;  at 
Ephesus,  Ac  1930-  33)'  (j.  B.  Lightfoot,  On  a.  Fresh  Revision  of 
the  English  NT,  London,  1871,  p.  80). 

t  Cf.  P.  Gardner,  The  Ephesian  Gospel,  London,  1915,  p.  36. 
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knew"  to  a  spiritual  Israel,  foreknown  and  pre- 
destined to  be  saved  through  thoir  reception  of  llie 
gospel'  (E.  H.  Gillcnd,  Speaker's  Commentary, 
'  Romans,' London,  ISSl,  p.  191).  We  believe  that 
God  accepts  the  'Jjn  '  Here  am  I '  of  those  who  are 
called  to  rule  over  Jewish  congregations  (see  '  New 
Chief  Kabbi's  Message,'  Scotsman,  Feb.  21,  1913). 

Literature. — Much  valuable  information  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Zahn  and  llarnack,  both  of  whom  have  i^iven 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  See  T,  Zahn, 
Introduction  to  the  yT,  Knjr.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1909,  i.  81,  note  0, 
ii.  142  f.,  253  f.,  545;  A.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Chfistianiti/, 
Ens.  tr.,  do.,  19U4-05,  i.  60,  67,  note  1,  80.  note  2,  300,  316, 
343  f..  The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic  Oospds,  Eng.  tr., 
London  and  N.Y.,  1911,  pp.  42,  45,  48,  6G,  58,  03,  112.  Of  great 
interest  is  the  statement  of  Harnack  {Expansion,  p.  344  ft.) 
that  the  designation  of  Christians  as  '  the  third  race  *  was 
'  perfectly  common  on  the  lips  of  the  heathen  in  Carthage  about 
the  year  A.D.  200."  He  quotes  Tertullian  (ad  yat.  i.  8.),  who 
says,  'Plane,  tcrtium  genus  dicimur.'  The  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  all  other  nations  were  'the  first  race,'  the  Jews  'the 
second,'  the  Christians  (with  their  spiritual  God,  their  lack  of 
images  and  saorilicea,  and  their  contempt  for  the  heathen 
deities)  '  the  third '  (cf.  p.  352).  J  AMES  DONALD. 

PERDITION.  — The  word  dirtiXem  is  rendered 
botli  'destruction'  and  'perdition'  in  the  NT'(AV 
and  RV).  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  with 
positiveness  whicli  translation  is  preferable.  Jesus 
came  '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost '  (rb 
diro\uX6s,  Lk  19'"),  those  who  were  still  alive,  not 
destroyed.  Judas  is  called  o  i/ids  rqi  diruXflos  (Jn 
17'"),  'son  of  perdition,'  and  the  same  phrase  is 
tised  of  6  &vdpuTroi  Til's  avoixla^,  'the  man  of  sin,'  in 
2Th2^,  which  is  variously  interpreted  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  the  Roman  Empire,  or  a  false  Messiah  (ef. 
Rev  13).  The  notion  here  is  not  the  ruin  wrought 
by  '  the  son  of  perdition  '  so  much  as  that  coining 
to  him.  In  Ph  3'*  the  RV  translates  &v  rb  t^Xos 
dTTciXeia,  '  whose  end  is  perdition,'  not '  destruction ' 
as  the  AV,  because  tAos  is  a  future  and  tinal 
punishment.  And  yet  in  2  P  3'  the  RV  has  dis- 
[ilaced  'perdition'  of  the  AV  by  'destruction.' 
So  the  RV  lias  '  destruction '  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  2  Pet.  (2""»  3'»).  In  1  Ti  6"  eis  6\e0pov 
Atti  aiTuAeLav  the  RV  distinguishes  between  the  two 
and  gives  '  destruction  and  perdition,'  but  no  con- 
sistent principle  of  distinction  exists  in  the  trans- 
lation of  diriiXeia  in  the  NT.  The  advocates  of 
anniliilation  and  conditional  immortality  appeal  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word  aTrdXKvm.  The  advo- 
cates of  proljation  after  death  likewise  argue  tliat 
there  is  nothing  in  oTriiXeia  to  mean  interminable 
punishment.  The  contrast,  however,  is  sharply 
drawn  in  Pli  1^  and  He  10'*  between  those  who  are 
saved  and  those  who  fall  into  perdition  ;  cf.  also 
Rev  17*- ",  where  it  describes  the  state  of  eternal 
misery,  the  lot  of  those  excluded  from  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  word  is  common  in  the  LXX 
and  appears  in  Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth.  IV.  i.  5,  Poly- 
bius,  VI.  li.\.  5,  etc.  Even  when  translated  '  de- 
struction '  in  the  RV  the  word  may  still  have  the 
notion  of  eternal  misery  and  not  mere  annihilation 
(see  De.struction).  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  term  dTriiXfia  does  not  decide  the  question 
whether  '  perdition '  is  interminable  or  limited 
(see  Fire,  vol.  i.  p.  409  f.).  We  may  well  leave 
the  problem  of  a  sec(md  probation  to  God,  after 
remarking  that  it  has  very  slender  support  in 
the  NT  outside  of  the  possible  interpretation  of 
1  P  3'"-.  The  Christian  preacher  is  on  safe 
ground  when  he  warns  the  sinner  not  to  risk  the 
vague  chance  of  that  alternative.  The  problem  of 
eternal  life  or  death  is  .settled  by  the  issues  of  this 
life.  See,  further,  Desteuction,  Eschatology, 
and  Fire.  A.  "T.  Robertson. 

PERFECT,  PERFECTION.  — In  the  apostolic 
writings  '  perfect '  is  the  EV  rendering  of  three 
different  Greek  words,  namely,  dxpi/S^s,  dpnos,  and 
rtXetos  (the  only  exception  is  Kev  3-  [AV],  where 


the  RV  rightly  renders  ir\r)piu  :  '  I  have  found  no 
works  of  thine  fii/Jillcd  before  my  God  '). 

1.  1  Th  5^  is  the  only  passage  in  which  the  RV 
retains  '  perfectly '  as  the  rendering  of  iKpifiu!. 
When  St.  Paul  says  'ye  know  perfectly'  he  uses 
an  oxymoron,  for  he  is  insisting  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  given  to  the  Thessalonian  Church 
as  regarils  the  uncertainty  of  the  day  and  the  hour 
of  Christ's  coming.  The  true  meaning  of  dic/ji/SiJ! 
and  cognate  words  is  well  brought  out  in  the  RV 
by  such  translations  as  '  accurate,'  '  careful,'  and 
'  exact '  (ef.  Mt  2'"-,  Lk  I»,  Ac  IS'"-  2S>  23'»-  *>  24»» 
26»,  Eph  5"). 

2.  In  2  Ti  3"  the  RV  substitutes  '  complete '  for 
the  AV  '  perfect'  as  the  rendering  of  dpnos.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  word  brings  out  the  con- 
nexion between  dpnos  and  iiriprTiafiivoi :  'that  the 
man  of  God  maj'  be  complete,  furnished  completely 
unto  every  good  work.'  In  early  Christian  writ- 
ings dpTio!  is  found  ojiposed  to  '  lame '  and  to 
'mutilated';  it  is  exiilained  b3'  Calvin  'in  quo 
nihil  est  mutilum.'  Wlien  perfection,  in  this  sense, 
is  predicated  of  the  natural  man,  it  is  implied  that 
no  es.sential  element  of  human  nature  is  lacking. 
Similarly,  St.  Paul's  ideal  of  the  man  of  God  in- 
cludes his  possession  of  every  gift  of  grace  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
calling.  '  If  we  ask  ourselves  under  what  special 
aspects  completeness  is  contemplated  in  fipnos,  it 
would  be  safe  to  answer  that  it  is  not  as  the  pres- 
ence only  of  all  the  parts  which  are  necessary  for 
that  completeness,  but  involves  further  the  adapta- 
tion and  aptitude  of  these  parts  for  the  ends  which 
they  were  designed  to  serve'  (R.  C.  Trench, 
Synonyms  of  the  NT",  London,  1890,  p.  78).  From 
the  same  root  (Spnos)  is  derived,  with  a  strengthen- 
ing prefix,  the  causative  verb  Karaprtieiv,  which  in 
the  RV  is  rendered  {a)  '  restore '  in  Gal  6',  1  P  5'" 
RVm  ;  (6)  'make  perfect'  in  1  Th  3'",  He  132' .  (^j 
'  perfect'  in  1  Co  1'",  2  Co  13",  1  P  5'".  The  cog- 
nate nouns  are  translated  '  perfecting'  in  2  Co  13", 
Eph  4'-. 

(«)  When  there  has  been  deterioration  or  fracture, 
wear  or  tear,  the  idea  of  '  perfecting '  includes  that 
of  repairing.  Hence  in  Mt  4"  Karaprl^eiv  is  used 
of  mending  nets,  and  in  Gal  6'  it  has  the  ethical 
significance  of  restoration  to  the  right  way.  It 
denotes  '  re-adjustment,'  and  'indicates  the  correc- 
tion of  an  ottender  with  a  view  to  his  restoration' 
(F.  Rendall,  in  EGT,  'Galatians,'  London,  1903, 
p.  188  f.).  The  word  has  probably  the  same  sig- 
nificance in  1  Co  1'".  St.  Paul  deplores  the  exist- 
ence of  splits  or  schisms  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  ; 
he  therefore  desires  that  its  members  may  be  '  well 
and  surely  adjusted'  (conrjmentati,  Bengel) ;  cf.  G. 
G.  Findlay  (in  EGT, '  1  Corinthians,'  London,  1900, 
p.  763),  who  quotes,  with  approval,  Alford's  note : 
'  the  exact  word  for  the  healing  or  repairing  of  the 
breaches  caused  by  the  axt-trp-o-Ta.'  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  Apostle  is  anxious  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  complete  harmony. 
T.  C.  Edwards  {1  Corinthians",  London,  ISS.'i,  p. 
17)  blends  this  meaning  with  that  of  the  perfecting 
of  individual  Christians :  '  Their  dissensions  Avere 
beginning  to  tell  injuriously  on  their  spiritual 
condition.  There  were  not  only  axii' p-ara  in  the 
Church,  but  personal  iffrep-fifuiTa.  "  Let  them, 
therefore,  be  fully  equipped  in  giace,  that  so  thej' 
may  be  reconciled  to  one  another."'  But  even  if 
tlie  two  meanings  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  the 
jjrimary  appeal  is  for  reconciliation,  in  order  that 
the  personal  perfecting  in  grace  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  may  not  bo  hinilered. 

(6)  and  {c).  'The  idea  of  '  completeness,'  under- 
stood as  implying  the  complete  equipment  of  the 
individual  believer  and  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  community,  is  domi- 
nant in  the  passages  enumerated  above.    For  the 
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Thessalonians'  '  faith  to  God-ward '  (1  Th  1»)  St. 
Paul  K'^'es  thanks,  yet  he  is  solicitous  for  the 
perfecting'  of  that  wliich  is  lacking  in  their  faith 
{3'").  In  the  same  spirit  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  liebrews  prays  (13-'):  'Now  the  God  of 
peace  .  .  .  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  tidng 
to  do  his  will.'  Westcott's  note  (llclirews,  London, 
18S9,  p.  449)  on  this  verse  applies  to  all  the  NT 
passages  in  which  this  aspect  of  perfection  is 
described:  'The  word  .  .  .  includes  the  thoughts 
of  the  harmonious  combination  of  diilerent  powers 
and  of  the  supply  of  that  which  is  defective. 

3.  In  the  NT  'perfect'  is  most  frequently  the 
rendering  of  WXeios.  Much  misunderstanding 
would  he  prevented  if  due  weight  were  always 
given  to  the  root-meaning  of  this  Greek  adjective. 
It  is  derived  from  the  substantive  t^Xos,  which 
'does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  primarily 
denote  the  end,  terniination,  with  reference  to 
time,  but  the  goal  reached,  the  completion  or  con- 
clusion at  which  anything  arrives,  either  a^  issue 
or  ending,  and  thus  including  the  termination  of 
what  went  before  ;  or  as  result,  acme,  consumma- 
tion. .  .  .  "  It  never"  (according  to  Passow)  "de- 
notes merely  an  end  as  to  time,  a  termination  in 
and  for  itself;  for  this,  Te\evT-/i  is  always  used"' 
(H.  Cremer,  Bibl.-Thcol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek,  Edin- 
burgh, ISSO,  p.  541). 

In  three  important  passages  the  RV  renders 
7-Aeios  '  full-grown,'  twice  in  the  text  (Eph  4'", 
He  5"),  and  once  in  the  margin  (1  Co  2°).  Mature 
Christians  are  contrasted  with  babes  in  Christ,  as 
in  1  Co  14-",  where,  however,  riXnoi.  is  translated 
'  men  ' :  '  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye  babes,  but  in 
mind  be  men.'  The  significance  of  this  antithesis 
is  clearly  stated  by  Westcott  in  his  note  on  He  S"  : 
'  A  man  is  said  to  be  reXdos  who  has  reached  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers,  the  full  possession  of 
his  rights,  his  tAos,  his  "end."  This  maturity, 
completeness,  perfection,  may  be  regarded  gener- 
ally or  in  some  particular  aspect.  As  compared 
with  the  child,  the  full-grown  man  is  t^Xcioj 
physically,  intellectually,  socially  (cf.  1  Co  13"''-, 
Gal  4^) ;  as  compared  with  the  fresh  uninstructed 
convert,  the  disciplined  and  experienced  Christian 
is  TAaos  (1  Co  2"  14-»,  Eph  4'»,  Ph  3",  Col  1^  4", 
Ja  V].' 

The  maturity  of  the  Christian  character  is  evi- 
denced by  the  complete  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  moral  virtues  and  spiritual  graces ;  each 
must  have  its  full  fruition.  TUefnith  of  Abraham 
attained  its  end  in  his  actions,  which  were  at  once 
the  proof  of  its  energy  and  the  means  of  its  perfect- 
ing (Ja  2--).  In  order  that  faith  may  abide  the 
test,  the  Christian  has  need  oi patience  ;  so  Ion"  as 
he  fails  in  endurance  he  lacks  what  is  essential  to 
his  perfecting  (Ja  V-).  Moreover,  as  often  as  he 
stumbles  in  word  he  makes  it  manifest  that  he  has 
not  yet  reached  the  goal  ;  self-control  is  a  sign  of 
maturity  and  of  the  putting  away  of  childish 
things  (Ja  3=).  In  He  6'  (cf.  5")  the  forward 
movement  towards  perfection  is  conceived  as  ad- 
vance in  the  kyiowledge  of  Christ. 

Much  more  than  the  maturity  of  a  single  grace 
is  implied  in  St.  John's  teaching  concerning  the 
perfecting  of  love.  Perfect  love  is  the  best  defini- 
tion of  Christian  perfection  ;  and  how  love  is  per- 
fected is  plainly  taught  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  John  ('2'  4'--  "•  '*).  '  In  the  phraseology  of  this 
Epistle,  "perfected"  love  signifies,  not  love  in  a 
superlative  degree,  but  love  that  is  consummated 
in  action.  Bearing  fruit  in  actual  obedience, 
Love  has  been  perfected :  it  has  fulfilled  its 
mission,  has  reached  its  goal.  .  .  .  The  conception 
common  to  "  keeping  His  word"  and  "  loving  one 
another"  is  the  embodiment  of  Love  in  actual 
conduct.  .  .  .  The  idea  is  that,  not  of  qualitative, 
but  of  efl'ective  perfection ;  and  rereXeiuT-oi  might  I 


be  translated  more  unambiguously  by  "fulfilled" 
or  "  acconiplishe<l  ■'  than  by  "perfected."  'i'hat  is 
TiT€\ti{jiix{voi'  which  has  reached  its  tAos,  has 
achieved  its  end,  has  run  its  full  course.  And  the 
end  of  God's  Love  to  us  is  attained  in  our  loving 
one  another'  (K.  Law,  Tlie  Tests  of  Life,  Edin- 
burgh, 1909,  pp.  212f.,  2S6f.). 

In  Ph  S"  St.  Paul  includes  himself  among  the 
TiXewi :  '  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  |)crfect, 
be  thus  minded  ' ;  but  in  v.'^  he  says  :  'not  that  I 
have  already  obtained,  or  am  already  made  perfect' 
{TiTeXelufiai).  It  is  improbable  that  rAfioi  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  technical  term  used  in  the 
mysteries  to  denote  the  initiated  (cf.  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy  in  EG1\  '  Philiiipians,'  London,  1903, 
p.  457).  The  difi'erence  between  the  two  words, 
notwithstanding  their  derivation  from  the  same 
root,  must  be  taken  into  account.  '  In  v.'*  the 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  absolute  perfection,  such 
as  would  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  further 
striving.  In  v."  he  is  speaking  of  relative  perfec- 
tion '  (M.  R.  Vincent,  ICC,  '  Philippians  and  Phi- 
lemon,' Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  112).  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  apostolic  teaching  in  regard  to  Christian 
perfection  unfolds  the  implications  of  our  Lord's 
great  saying :  '  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect'  (Mt  S'").  The  context 
shows  that  the  perfection  which  Christ  exhorts  His 
disciples  to  strive  after  is  not  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  God,  but  the  perfected  sonship  which 
manifests  itself  in  love  for  enemies  and  prayer  for 
persecutors,  and  generally  in  such  actions  as  are 
becoming  in  those  who  are  sons  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  who  '  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust'  (Mt  S"). 

■The  high  tone  of  the  apostolic  teaching  is 
sustained  by  Clement  of  Rome,  who  says  {Ep.  ad 
Cor.  49 f.):  'In  love  were  all  the  elect  of  God 
made  perfect.  .  .  .  How  great  and  marvellous  a 
thing  is  love,  and  there  is  no  declaring  its  perfec- 
tion. .  .  .  They  that  by  God's  grace  were  perfected 
in  love  dwell  in  the  abode  of  the  pious.' 

Literature.— In  addition  to  tlie  works  referred  to  in  the  art. 
see  W.  B.  Pope,  A  Coinpendiuni  of  ChrUiian  Theoloiiy'^,  iii. 
[London,  1880]  66  ff. ;  O.  A.  Curtis,  The  Christian  Faith,  do., 
1906,  p.  373 ff.  ;  W.  A.  Brown,  Christian  Thcnlngi/  in  Outline, 
Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  411  if.  :  L.  Lemma,  *  Volllioinmenheit '  in 
PRE3  XX.  [Leipzig,  1908J  733 fl.;  J.  A.  Beet,  'Christian  Per- 
fection,' in  Exp,  6th  ser.,  v.  [1897]  30  ff.,  134  ff.,  211  ff. 

J.  6.  Tasker. 

PERGA  [U^pyri). — Perga  was  an  ancient  import- 
ant city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  plateau  between  the 
rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestrus.  Reckoned  by 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  country 
(UafitfiiMas  /xead-feMi.  [V.  v.  7]),  it  had  a  river-harbour 
5  miles  eastward  on  the  navigable  Cestrus,  about 
8  miles  from  the  sea  (Strabo,  XIV.  iv.  2).  It 
differed  essentially  from  its  rival  Attalia,  12 
miles  to  the  S.W.,  in  being  a  centre  not  of  Hel- 
lenic culture,  but  of  native  Anatolian  feeling.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of 
Perga,  who  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis,  but  who  was  really,  like  the  Artemis  of 
the  Ephesians,  a  nature-goddess.  On  coins  she  is 
figured  sometimes  as  a  fair  Diana  of  the  chase, 
sometimes  as  a  rude  cultus-image.  Her  temple, 
the  Artemisium,  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  overlook- 
ing the  city  and  expressing  its  faith.  Perga  was 
occupied  by  Alexander  on  his  march  eastward. 
A  much-frequented  northward  route  led  over 
the  Taurus  into  Phrygia  and  the  Menander 
Valley. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  were  twice  at  Perga  in  their 
first  missionary  tour.  In  their  outward  journey 
they  landed  at  the  river-harbour  and  went  up 
to  the  city  (Ac  13").  Ramsay  thinks  that  they 
intended  to  begin  a  missionary  campaign  there, 
but  altered  their  plans  on  account  of  a  serious 
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illness — perhaps  malarial  fever — which  compelled 
St.  I'aiil  to  leave  the  enervating  atmosphere  of 
Paniphylia  and  seek  health  in  tlie  Phrygian  up- 
lands {St.  Paul,  p.  8911'.).  Conybeare  and  ilowson 
suggest  that,  in  any  case,  '  if  St.  Paul  was  at 
Perga  in  May,  he  would  find  the  inhaliitants 
de.serting  its  hot  and  silent  streets,'  moving  to 
their  summer  quarters  '  in  tiie  direction  of  his  own 
intended  journey.  He  would  be  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  stay'  1st.  Paul,  i.  19'.) f.).  Before  the 
apostles  left  Perga,  a  painful  incident  occurred. 
'  John  departed  from  them  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem '  (13"),  either  because  he  was  displeased  (as 
Ramsay  surmises)  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
plan  of  campaign,  or  simply  because  the  snows  of 
Taurus  sent  a  chill  to  his  heart  and  made  him  long 
for  his  Juda!an  home.  At  any  rate  '  he  withdrew 
from  them  from  Pami>hylia,'  without  good  cause, 
St.  Paul  then  and  afterwards  maintained,  'and 
went  not  with  them  to  the  work '  (15"  ;  see  Mark 
[John]).  On  tlie  return  journey  Paul  and  Barnabas 
attempted  some  missionary  work  in  Perga  (14-°), 
but  apjjarently  it  was  brief  and  without  marked 
results.  Long  the  'metropolis'  of  Western  Pani- 
phylia, Perga  was  overshadowed  in  the  Byzantine 
period  by  Attalia.  Under  the  name  of  Murtana  it 
has  extensive  ruins,  but  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Literature. — Conybeare-Howson,  The  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1S77,  i.  19311. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  -S'l.  J'aiU 
the  Traveller  and  the  liomaii  Citizen,  lsy5,  p.  b9ff.,  Ilist. 
Geography  oj  A^ia  Minor,  1890,  p.  415 f.  ;  C.  Lanckoronski, 
Vitles  de  la  Paniphitlie  et  de  la  Pisidie,  i.  [l^;to] ;  Murray's 
Haudbuuk  to  Asia  iliiwr,  1S95.  JaMES  STKAHAN. 

PERGAMUS,  PERGAMUM  (r,  Ylipyaiw^  or  t4 
lli/rfap.ov  ;  Itev  1"  and  2'-  leave  the  gender  un- 
certain ;  Dio  Cassius,  Pausanias,  and  Ptolemy 
have  the  fem.  form,  most  authors  and  inscriptions 
the  neat.  ;  the  AV  chose  the  former,  the  KV  the 
latter). — Pergamus  was  for  over  a  century  (241- 
133  B.C.)  a  royal  city,  and  for  two  more  centuries 
the  ollicial  capital  of  a  gTeat  and  wealthy  Roman 
province.  Built  on  a  huge  conical  hill,  which 
dominated  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  river 
Caicus  and  afforded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
./Egean  Sea  (15  miles  distant),  it  was  an  ideal  citadel 
in  days  of  ancient  Mysian  warfare.  Its  historical 
importance  began  when  the  adventurer  Philetierus, 
the  agent  of  Lysimachus,  made  it  the  capital  of  an 
independent  State  (283  B.C.),  which  was  raised  into 
a  kingdom  by  Attalus  I.,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Asiatic  Gauls  (241-197).  For  assisting  the  Romans 
in  their  struggle  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  Attalus' 
son  Eumenes  II.  was  rewarded  with  the  magnih- 
cent  gift  of  all  the  Seleucid  dominions  north  of  the 
Taurus.  The  Attalids  m.ade  their  capita!  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Greek  cities,  adorning  the 
Acropolis  with  stately  public  buildings,  which 
they  tilled  with  treasures  of  art.  The  library  con- 
tained 200,000  volumes,  and  '  parchment '  is  derived 
from  Pergamus.  When  Attalus  III.  (138-133  B.C.) 
bequeathed  his  realm  to  the  Romans,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  formed  into  the  province  of  Asia,  of 
which  Pergamus  was  the  capital.  The  city  could 
never  be  a  centre  of  international  commerce  like 
Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  for  it  was  traversed  only  by 
inland  byways  of  traffic,  but  its  brilliant  history 
gave  it  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  primacy  among 
Asian  cities,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(A.D.  117-138)  that  Ephesus  became  officially  what 
it  had  long  been  in  reality — the  administrative 
centre  of  the  province. 

It  was  proliably  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (A.D.  81-96)  that  Pergamus  was  described 
as  tlie  place  '  where  Satan's  throne  is,'  '  where 
Satan  dwelleth  '  (Rev  2'^).  The  words  express  a 
prophetic  horror  of  some  malignant  enemy  of 
Christ   and    His   Church.     Who  is  thus  regarded 


OS  sittinc  in  visible  might  and  majesty  on  Satan's 
throne,  ny  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence  ? 
Christianity  in  Pergamus  was  confronted  by  three 
distinct  tyjjes  of  pagan  religion  —  the  popular 
Asiatic,  the  cultured  Greek,  and  the  official  Roman. 
The  lirst  was  the  worshi])  of  Dionysus  and  Ascleji- 
ius,  which  may  be  traced  hack  to  the  primitive 
Anatolian  cult  of  the  bull  and  the  serpent. 
Asclejiius  '  the  Saviour'  had  a  great  vogue  at  Per- 
gamus under  the  Empire  ;  his  priests  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  possession  of  precious  medical 
secrets,  and  his  temple  and  curative  establishment 
were  tlironged  with  invalids  who  came  from  far 
and  near  with  expectations  of  miraculous  healing. 
His  symbol,  the  serpent,  which  may  bo  seen 
beautifully  engraved  on  many  Pergamenian  coins, 
was  naturally  a  repulsive  object  to  .lews  ami 
Christians,  who  associated  it  with  the  legend  of 
Eden,  and  some  interpreters  have  imagined  that 
his  temple  outside  the  city  was  viewed  by  St.  John 
as  Satan's  throne.  But  the  sight  of  a  multitude 
of  sick  folk — reproducing  liethesda  and  anticipat- 
ing Lourdes — was  more  likely  to  excite  feelings  of 
pity  than  of  w  rath.  The  second  type  was  the 
Hellenic  worshijj  of  Zeus  and  Athene,  assiduously 
fostered  by  all  the  Pergamenian  kings,  who  wished 
to  have  their  kingdom  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of 
civilization  against  the  hordes  of  barbarians.  On 
a  broad  ledge  of  the  city-hill,  800  ft.  above  the 
plain,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  stood  the 
great  altar  of  Zeus,  40  ft.  high,  on  a  base  adorned 
with  reliefs  of  the  gods  in  conflict  with  the  giants  ; 
and  some  have  supi)osed  that  as  the  Christians 
gazed  at  the  smoke  of  sacrihce  ascending  from  this 
altar,  they  exclaimed  in  horror,  'This  is  Satan's 
seat.'  But  the  worship  of  the  Olympic  gods  had, 
for  all  intelligent  minds,  long  been  a  bankrupt 
concern,  on  which  tlie  prophet  would  not  waste 
his  invective.  At  any  rate,  neither  of  these  types 
of  paganism  would  arouse  his  s(Bva  indignatio 
like  the  third.  This  was  the  worship  of  Rome 
and  the  Emperor,  of  which  Pergamus,  as  the 
capital  of  the  province,  was  the  recognized  centre. 
As  early  as  29  B.C.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  37),  Pergamus 
possessed  a  temple  dedicated  to  Divus  Augustus 
by  the  Provincial  Synod  known  as  the  Coniinuno 
of  Asia  (KOivbv'Aolai).  The  city  thus  became  the 
first  Neokoros  or  Tem])le- Warden  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  province.  It  was  not  till  A.D.  26  (Ann.  iv. 
56)  that  Smyrna  also  gained  the  coveted  honour  of 
the  Neokorate.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  Pergamus 
became  '  twice  Neokoros,'  and  Caracalla  (A.D. 
198-217)  made  her  'thrice  Neokoros,'  which  meant 
that  she  had  now  three  temples  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Emperor,  each  with  its  numerous 
priesthood  and  ])ompous  ritual.  Now  this  cultus, 
which  was  the  proud  distinction  of  the  city,  became, 
by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity  which  might  well  be 
characterized  as  Satanic,  an  insidious  temptation 
and  a  cruel  dilemma  to  the  Church.  Emperor- 
worship,  so  hateful  to  every  nionotbeist,  ^^■as  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  made  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the 
Slate.  The  refusal  to  utter  the  formula  iciJpios 
Kolaap,  or  to  oiler  a  pinch  of  incense  to  the 
Emiicror's  image,  rendeied  the  luost  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  citizen  liable  to  be  regarded  as  a 
traitor  or  rebel  worthy  of  death.  But  to  the 
Christian,  the  apotheosis  and  worship  of  Ca-sar 
meant  disloyalty  to  Christ  and  forfeiture  of  His 
eternal  Kingdom.  The  issue  was  too  clear  to  he 
evaded,  and  the  Cliristians  of  Pergamus  came 
through  the  ordeal  in  triumph.  Antipas,  Christ's 
faithful  'witness'  (Rev  '2")  —  already  the  word 
/idprvs  begins  to  have  the  deeper  tragic  meaning — 
is  probably  named  not  as  the  only  victim  (as  A.  C. 
McGillurt  suggests  [Apostolic  Age,  1897,  p.  635]), 
but  rather  as  the  lirst  of  many  brave  confessors, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
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whoprove.1  the  strength  and  senumeness  of  their 
faifh  bv  nreferrin''  death  to  dishonour. 

There   were,    however,   so-called   Christian,  in 
Per  'am.13    as  in   Ephesus,   who  tliou-ht   that  a 
.eionable  eompronlise  n.i^-ht  be  etVeeted.     Their 
inTof  ar  'un.ent,  though  nowhere  clearly  stated, 
3  no     diffi  ult  to    imagine.     Nobody   needed   to 
take  the  idea  of  a  divine  Emperor  too  seriously 
'Tor  myself,'  said  Tiberius,  when  it  --M'roposed 
to  erect  a  temple  to  him  and  his  mother,     I  sol- 
emn y  assure  you  tliat   I  am  a  mortal  man,  and 
t  It   lam  conhned   to   the   functions  of   hun.an 
„a  ure    and    I  would    have    posterity  remember 
rf  (Tao^4nn.  iv.   38).     May  not  loyal  citizens, 
then     eel  themselves  absolved-even  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  who  takes  his  deity  very  seriously- 
from  too  gr^at  literalism  in  the  interpretation  of 
rfl>sar-woSliil.'      It  is  a  political  far  more  than 
a  rel"'io  IS  ai  a  ir,  being  ind'eed  a  mereglorification 
oflmpeHalism.    One  may  oiler  the  grain  of_„>c.ense. 
or  utter  the  prescribed   '  Ca-sar  is  Lord     with  a 
de^^ee  of  menLl  reserve  ;  and  i  the  C!'>^'^«h.  ^J/^^ 
Tng  a  stiff  nonconformity,  will  ''l^ei^lize  herself  so 
fa?  as  to  demonstrate  her  lovaltv,  she  ^y"  «f;'^"^« 

under  the  protection,  ^^^^^^^  o^^'l'^t^^^'Zch  a^e 
the  hostility,  of  the  powers  that  be,  which  are 

°^Bt?ot?^it%etoftheKevelation_apassionate 
hater  (2«)  as  well  as  lover-this  doctrine  is  detest- 
able   and   against  its  time-serving  exponents   he 
dedar'ope'nwarCv.-).    H-alls them^icola^tans 
i  e    Balaamites  hiKO-Xaos  being  the  rough  Ureek 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  cyySa),  for  their  compromise 
L^a  new  and  more  subtly  dangerous  form  of      e 
notorious  teaching  and  practice  of  Balaam      H  the 
rhurch  comes  to  terms  with  idolatry,  if  she  yieiQs 
S  demands  of  a  blasphemous  Ca^sarisni,  she  wUl 
be  unfaithful  to  her  Lord,  disWonoured  and  dehled. 
In  the  Imperial  temple  of  Pergamus  no  C  u^tian 
must  ever  bow  down  and  worship.     Contormity  is 
he"e  deadly  sin.     The  Imperial  power,  as  wielded 
by  Domitian  and  inextricably  bound  up  with  his 
worship,  is  so  far  from  being  'ordained  by  God 
?I  Dl  ra^e  used  by  St.   Paul  a  generation  before 
Ro^l3^^  that  it  is  without  hesitation  denounced 
LsSatliTic,  and  thereafter  branded  all  through  the 
Revelation,  as  the  power  of  the  Beast     The  Ohurch 
of   Per-amus  must  learn   to  say  with  her  Lord 
'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! '     Let  her  realize  that 
the  weapons  of  His  warfare  are  other  and  mightier 
tbnn  those  of  CKsar.     With  the  sword  (,5oM*aIa)  of 
His  mouth  He  comes  to  make  war  not  only  against 
oers"utin-  foes  without  but  against  treacherous 
Friends  w-fhin  His  Church  (v.-).     Pf  S^'^^^  ™»t 
at  all  costs,  hold  fast  His  name  and  not  deny  His 
faith      Only  thus  can  she  keep  her  soul  alive. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  thoroughly 
excavated  and  the  sculptures  found,  especially  the 
^elirfs  m   the  frieze  of  the  G;.'7-j<'--^Mno w 

j:iti^-SL«^^=|i5S: 

little  interest 


connexion  with  His  life.     But  the  trail  does  "ot 
cease  at  the  tragedy  of  the  Cross.     It  is  obvious 
that  our  Lord  often  warne.l  His  disciples  in  regard 
t     the  attitude  of  Jerusalem  and  Kome  to  those 
4o  would  remain  faithful  to  Him  and  His  teaching. 
He  could  see  the  blood-stained  track  in  connexion 
with  tl  e  hTstorv  of  the  Church.     We  must  consider 
our  su  iect  in  the  light  of  this  three-fold  reference 
80  that  we  may  see°to  what  degree,  and  mjhat 
sense,  the  tern,  '  persecution    is  app  icaUe  to  the 
attitude  of  the  nation  through  its  rulers  (1)  to  he 
religious  teachers,  (2)  to  Christ  and  (.?)  to  His  to 
lowers      When  we  deal  with  Jesus  Chr  st  and  H  s 
fo  lowers  we  shall  lind  Jerusalem  allying  herself 
wi  h  RomeTn  her  effort  to  crush  the  N'ew  Teacher 
rndffisTeaehing,  and  finally  Rome  tak,nj,„,attei^^ 

into  her  own  hands,  and  devoting  her  whole  entrt,y 
to  the  extrmination  of  what  one  of  her  historians 


L,™ATmtE.-Strabo,  xnr  iv    1-3:  M^   Frankel,  I)^ 

PERSECUTION.-l.  Introduction.-' For  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were  befoe  you 

SoftKSs  liioo'l  Uiroughout  the  1^^^^^^^ 

S  rh  24-"  ^^  Lk  11=>).     He  Himself  was  in  the  sue- 
cessionof  martyrs,  for  the  trail  is  deeply  marked  in 


to  the  extermination  oi  "imv-  ^..v-  ^^  ^ 

described  as  a  pestilent  superstition. 

If  we  define  •  persecution '  provisionally  as  the 
inaictlon   of  sufll-ing,  -1-ther  it  be   temporary 
discomfort  or  death,  ^pon  individuals  foiholdin 
or  advocating  religious  views,   .and   adopting  or 
nroDa"atin"rlli"ioSs practices,  which  are  obnoxious 
r?l^e°  commu  fty,  or  to  those  in  authority,  we 
halhaTa  definition  sufficiently  broad  and  com- 
p  ehensive  to  cover  the  cases  in  connexion  with 
which  the  term  has  been  used.     It  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  persecuted  persons  to  be  active 
"n  the  propagation  of  their  tenets,  a   hough  the 
steon^  con^viction,  which  has  generally  inspired 
men  to  endure  persecution  rather   than  abandon 
their  views,  produces  the  missionary  spirit.     Those 
Snflict  punishment  on  religious  offenders  may 
^„l  nTlnnt-  the  chart'e  of  persecution,  as,  according 
to  them  '  he  whofe  Ufe  of^he  individual  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  State,  and  any  and  every 
activity  comes  under  the  law  of  the  land.     In  the 
Ssense  of  the  terra,  the  infliction  of  suHerin" 
on  account  of  religious  opinions  is  persecution,   f 
the  adoption  of  such  views  on  the  part  of  individuals 
is  not  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  throne  or 
The  secular  i^ower,  and  with  the  due  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  realm._    From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State,  such  punishment  de- 
serves to  be  described  as  persecution  if  the  secular 
fuWior  ties  admit  the  contention  that  there  is  a 
sphere  within  which  the  secular  authority  has  no 
iSiction,  and  if  nevertheless  it  punish  those 
who  use  their  freedom  within  this  sphere      But 
he°adv:car;s  of  punishment  in  the  case  of  religious 
rerusancv  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  sphere  m 
the    ife  of  the^individual,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  Ulead -uilty  to  the  charge  of  persecution.     In 
shor     the^vho^le  problem  is  concerned  with  the 
a  sertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual    and  the 
denial  on  t"ie  part  of  the  State.,  that  there  is  a 
sphere  within  which  the  subject  is  free,  and  must 
be    permitted    to    follow  the  promptings  of    his 
conscience      When  we  consider,  in   its  histonca 
aspects    the  relationship  between  the  individual 
an'd  th^  State,  and  when  we  trace  the  struggle  on 
the  part  of  tie  former  to  secure  that  measure  of 
reedom  which  individuality  presupposes,    t  be- 
comes clear  that  there    is    a    region  which  the 
ind  vidua!  claims  as  his  own  peculiar  territory 
For  the^nexation  of  this  territory,  and  af  terv^  ds 
for  the  defence  of  it,  Hebrew  Prophet  and  Christian 
mnrt-vr  have  laid  down  their  lives,  and  the  struggle 
has  been  continued   throughout  the  centuries  in 
nany  lands.     It  is  being  increasingly  recosmzed 
that  the  individual  has  demonstrated  the  justice 
of  his  claim  to  the  sole  possession  oj  this  territory 
Within  this  limited  sphere  he  is  f«^-.,  \°  f ^  f^^ 
the  fi.'ure  whilst  the  individual  admits  the  ngnt 
S  tll^^State  to  enter  the  Outer  Court  and  even  th^ 
Holy  Place,  there  is  a  Holy  of  Holies  wmcn  is 
*  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44. 
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reserved  for  liimself.  There  he  deals  not  wilh  the 
State,  or  with  his  fellow-citizens,  but  with  God. 
As  we  follow  the  stru;;j,'le  for  religious  freedom, 
whether  the  struggle  be  with  the  secular  authority 
or  with  a  Church  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
State,  and  exercises  its  functions,  it  is  plain  that 
the  conflict  is  wa":ed  around  this  territorj' — the 
freedom  of  the  religious  man.  Whether  they  are 
Hebrew  jirophets  or  Christian  martyrs — Albigenses, 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  Huguenots — tlie  struggle  is  at 
bottom  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  the  same 
ideal.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  variou.s  motives 
have  been  operative,  both  in  the  case  of  those  who 
persecute,  and  of  those  who  submit  to  persecution  ; 
for  it  is  seldom  that  human  motives  are  unmixed. 
Nevertheless  the  passion  for  religious  freedom  has 
been  a  genuine  and  powerful  factor  in  all  the 
truculent  conflicts  between  the  State  or  the  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  individuals  or  communities 
on  the  other  who  have  refused  to  conform.  It 
may  be  said  that  no  other  motive  would  have 
been  potent  enough  to  create  that '  sheer  obstinacy  ' 
of  which  Marcus  Aurelius  had  occasion  to  complain 
in  the  case  of  the  Christians  of  his  time.  But 
kings  have  been  loath  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  subjects  to  decide  for  themselves  how  they  are 
to  worship,  or  what  they  are  to  believe.  States 
have  persecuted  because  they  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  sphere  in  which  men 
are  free,  and  men  have  endured  persecution  because 
tliey  have  grasped,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  truth 
that  freedom  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
religious  attitude,  and  determines  its  moral  worth. 
They  liave  endured  great  affliction,  and  taken  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  possessions,  seeing  they 
had  themselves  for  a  better  po.ssession.  This  better 
spiritual  possession  was  conditioned  by  their  retain- 
ing their  religious  freedom  (He  10^--  ^). 

2.  Persecution  in  the  OT. — In  Mt  5'-  Jesus  Christ 
warns  His  disciples  of  the  troublous  times  which 
await  them  at  the  hands  of  the  rejireseutatives  of 
Judaism,  and  reminds  them  that  tlieir  experience 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
nation's  religious  teachers  whom  God  had  raised 
up  from  time  to  time,  and  whose  writings  indicate 
their  growing  insight  into  the  nature  of  God  and 
religion.  To  Jerusalem  our  Lord  gave  the  hard 
but  not  unjust  name  of  'prophet-killer'  (Mt  23^°, 
Lk  13").  Stephen  re-echoed  his  Master's  interpre- 
tation of  the  nation's  attitude  when  he  asked 
'which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers 
persecute?'  (Ac  7°-).  Jesus  charged  His  con- 
temporaries with  raising  sepulchres  to  the  prophets 
whom  their  ancestors  had  put  to  death  (Lk  ll*'). 
He  did  not  mean  that  they  erected  expiatory 
monuments  to  the  nation's  martyrs.  The  sepul- 
chres they  built  indicated  their  approval  of  the 
misdeeds  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Vineyard  He  gave  a  similar  account  of  the 
nation's  attitude  to  her  God-sent  teachers  (Mk  12''^-)- 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  prophets  were  not 
simply  men  who  suttered  for  their  religious  opinions. 
They  were  aggressive  religious  and  social  reformers. 
In  their  teacliing  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  social  life  and  religious 
custom.  In  the  period  which  succeeded  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  the  people  adopted 
the  gods  and  the  religious  observances  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  prophets 
of  this  early  age  advocated  the  sole  worship  of 
Jalnveh.  ISIoses  impressed  upon  Israel  the  two-fold 
truth — Jahweh  is  Israel's  God,  and  Israel  is  Jahweh's 
people.  The  burden  of  early  prophecy  was  '  Israel 
for  Jahweh  '  and  'Jahweh  tor  Israel.  They  were 
patriots  rather  than  religious  teachers.  Patriotism 
and  religion  were  identical.  They  opposed  the 
popular  tendency  to  worship  the  gods,  and  imitate 
the  religion,  of  Canaan,  as  it  indicated  disloj'alty  to 


Jahwcli.  They  were  not  fully  aware  of  any  pro- 
found difVerence  between  Jalnveh  and  other  gods, 
except  that  Jalnveh  was  the  God  of  Israel,  an<i,  as 
such,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Israel  and  entitled 
to  their  undivided  homage. 

When  we  come  to  Elijah,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  confines  of  anew  age.  Henceforth  the  prophets 
denounced  the  existing  order  of  things — religious 
and  social.  They  ethicized  theology  and  religion, 
and  in  their  canacity  as  religious  teachers  they 
became  inevitably  social  reformers,  for  the  whole 
basis  and  structure  of  society  were  religious.  The 
message  they  delivered  became  increasingly  un- 
palatable, es]iecially  to  those  who  were  responsible 
for  tlie  existing  State.  The  true  prophets  parted 
comii.any  with  the  false  prophets  because  t lies' 
would  not  'fall  in'  and  preach  what  was  popular. 
In  the  time  of  Elijah  the  ant.agonisra  between  the 
prophet  and  the  throne — or  between  religious  con- 
viction and  the  secular  authority — issues  in  open 
conflict.  Elijah  is  more  than  a  passive  resistor; 
he  carries  the  conflict  into  the  enemy's  territory, 
and  fights  the  throne  with  its  own  weapons.  We 
have  seen  that  Elijah,  like  his  predecessors,  advo- 
cated the  sole  worship  of  Jahweh.  Ahab  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  and 
proceeded  to  strengthen  the  alliance  between 
Israel  and  Tyre  by  introducing  the  worship  of 
Mel  karth,  the  presiding  deity  of  Tj're.  The  example 
of  the  throne  was  a  potent  influence  in  the  life  of 
Israel.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  people  that 
the  alliance  with  Tyre  was  not  complete  unless 
the  Tyrian  Baal  shared  with  Jahweh  the  homage 
of  Israel.  The  people  were  halting  between  two 
opinions.  They  were  not  conscious  of  any  in- 
consistency or  duplicity.  If  gods  could  help,  the 
more  gods  they  worshipped  the  better.  There  was 
safety  in  numbers.  Elijah  stemmed  the  tide  and 
a  strong  party  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
throne.  The  conflict  between  Elijah  and  Ahab 
was  not  simply  whether  one  god  or  another  should 
be  worshipped — Jahweh  of  Israel  or  Melkarth  of 
Tyre.  It  was  a  clashing  of  two  incompatible 
theologies.  It  is  probable  that  Ahab  would  have 
recommended  the  worship  of  both  deities.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  was  in  the  direction  of  religious 
syncretism.  But  from  Elijah's  standpoint  it  was  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  practise  this  religious 
dualism.  We  can  trace  in  Elijah's  attitude  the 
gorm  of  that  exclusiveness  which  is  inevitable 
when  the  terms  '  right '  and  '  wrong '  or  '  true  '  and 
'false'  are  introduced  into  religion.  The  line  of 
cleavage  is  sharply  drawn  in  the  story  of  the  pro- 
phet's life.  Right  is  exclusive  ;  truth  is  intolerant. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stand  should 
be  made  and  the  protest  raised.  To  Elijah  'Baal 
and  Yahweh  represented,  so  to  speak,  a  contrast 
of  principles,  of  profound  and  ultimate  practical 
convictions ;  both  could  not  be  right,  nor  could 
they  exist  side  by  side.  For  him  tiiere  existed  no 
plurality  of  Divine  Powers,  operating  with  equal 
authority  in  diflerent  spheres,  but  everywhere  One 
Holy  and  Mighty  Being,  who  revealed  Himself,  not 
in  tile  life  of  nature,  but  in  those  laws  by  which 
alone  human  society  is  held  togetlicr,  in  the 
ethical  demands  of  the  spirit'  (J.  Wellhausen, 
Isr.  undjiid.  Gesch.',  Berlin,  1897,  p.  74,  quoted  in 
Century  Bible,  '  1  and  2  Kings,'  Edinburgh,  n.d.,  p. 
222).  We  must  not  be  surprised  or  disappointed  tliat 
Elijah  believed  in  the  use  of  force.  Centuries  must 
pass  before  the  idea  is  fully  understood  that  religion 
is  voluntary,  and  that  coercion  is  alien  to  its  very 
nature.  Elijah  delighted  in  violent  measures.  He 
was  at  home  in  an  environment  of  earthquake, 
storm,  and  fire.  He  met  the  king  on  his  own 
ground,  and  prosecuted  the  struggle  with  his  own 
weapons.  Moral  suasion  would  have  made  no 
I  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  age,  and   it  was  only 
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poetic  justice  tliat  the  prophet  wiia  able  to  turn 
the  tables  on  his  lulversiines.  It  is  not  alwaj's 
easy  to  decide  whether  Elijah  or  Ahab  is  tlie 
persecutor,  lor  both  believed  in  violence  as  the 
onlj'  means  to  the  end  which  thej'  had  in  view. 
Hut  we  lind  in  the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of 
lOlijah  a  relijiious  conviction  that  is  daring  enou-^h 
to  stand  up  to  the  secular  authority  and  defy  its 
directions.  Ahab's  policy  niaj'  seem  to  suj,'gest 
breadth  of  mind,  whilst  lilijah's  attitude  betokens 
tlieological  narrowness  ;  but  in  this  case  the  narrow 
way  was  the  way  of  life,  whilst  the  broad  way  was 
also  the  way  of  death. 

But  Elijah  came  into  still  closer  grips  with  Aliab. 
lie  denounced  the  tlirone  on  moral  grounds.  He 
spoke  in  the  name  of  Jahweh,  and  therefore  in  the 
uaiue  of  righteousness.  The  prophet's  predecessors 
identified  the  cult  of  Jahweh  with  patriotism. 
Elijah  identified  the  worship  of  Jahweh  with  social 
morality.  This  was  the  new  note  which  prophecy 
struck,  and  it  occurs  as  a  refrain  in  the  teaching 
of  all  his  successors.  Elijah  had  the  courage  to 
denounce  Ahab  for  his  treatment  of  Naboth,  and 
the  prophet  did  .so,  not  as  a  statesman  or  economist, 
but  as  a  theologian.  The  religion  of  Jahweh  issues 
in  social  righteou.sne.s.s.  Ahab  might  worship  Baal 
and  steal  his  .subject's  private  property.  As  a 
worshipper  of  Jahweh  he  could  only  'do  justly.' 
Jahweh's  will  was  everlasting  right.  The  problem 
raised  by  the  king's  seizure  of  Naboth's  estate 
was  not  social  or  economical,  but  religious,  for  it 
fell  within  the  scope  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh. 
Ahab's  conduct  was  not  larceny,  but  sacrilege.  It 
was  not  the  violation  of  a  social  law  as  sucli  that 
roused  the  anger  of  the  prophet,  but  his  defiance 
of  the  will  of  God.  For  Jahweh  requires  of  His 
worshippers  that  they  do  justly  (Mic  6'*).  When 
the  prophet  condemned  the  king's  effort  to  legiti- 
mize the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  or  his  unsocial 
conduct,  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the 
interest  of  religion.  He  was  prepared  to  employ 
force  himself,  as  he  was  ready  to  endure  persecu- 
tion rather  than  cease  from  condemning  what  he 
believed  to  be  wrong  or  false,  i.e.  contrary  to  the 
Divine  will,  or  from  advocating  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  and  true.  We  shall  search  in  vain  for 
a  parallel  fact  in  the  whole  Semitic  world.  In 
other  lands  the  prophets  were  otiliging  courtiers 
and  fell  in  with  the  royal  wishes.  We  should 
traverse  the  Semitic  world  in  vain  for  an  attitude 
like  tluat  of  Micaiah-ben-Imlah — '  what  the  Lord 
saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak'  (1  K  •2-2''') — wnen 
the  king  had  given  peremptory  orders  that  he 
should  fall  in  with  his  fellow-prophets.  The 
latter  received  their  reward  in  royal  bounties, 
but  Micaiali's  message  secured  for  him  the  bread- 
and-water  diet  of  the  jail  (22'-''). 

Elijah  was  the  Wyclirt'e  of  Hebrew  prophetism  ; 
the  principles  which  emerge  in  connexion  with  the 
story  of  his  life  were  clearly  grasped  by  Amos  and 
his  successors,  and  fearlessly  applied  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  religious  and  social  situation  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  prophets  loved  their  nation  and 
titeir  country.  There  never  were  truer  patriots 
than  Hosea  and  .Jeremiah.  But  they  were  not 
patriots  of  the  common  type.  They  would  not 
preach  smooth  things.  That  was  the  privilege  of 
the  court-prophets  whose  message  was  inspired 
from  the  throne.  The  false  prophet  was  concerned 
with  the  question  'What  does  the  king  want?' 
The  true  prophet  was  concerned  with  the  question 
'  What  does  .Jahweh  your  God  require  ? '  The  latter 
was  sure  of  his  ground  and  of  the  Divine  approval 
as  the  former  was  of  his  reward  and  of  the  royal 
favour.  The  prophets  thus  came  into  collision  with 
current  theology,  for  they  declared  that  Jahweh  was 
not  simply  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  God  of  right- 
eousness, and  they  came  up  against  popular  religion. 


for  they  i<lcntified  religion  with  the  practice  of 
social  justice.  Their  patriotism  was  sincere  and 
unmistakable,  but  they  placed  social  righteousness 
above  the  mere  continuity  or  safety  of  the  realm 
or  the  mere  practice  of  ceremonial  religion.  Their 
theology  played  havoc  with  the  current  belief  that 
Jahweh  was  sijnply  the  God  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
with  the  prevalent  view  that  religion  was  ritual. 
If  Jahweh  was  a  moral  governor,  and  if,  further, 
the  national  life  was  totally  at  variance  with  the 
requirements  of  ethical  religion,  the  expected  'day 
of  Jahweh'  would  be  ilar/cness  and  not  liijht — • 
disaster,  not  deliverance  (Am  5").  The  power  that 
worked  for  righteousness  in  national  and  inter- 
national all'airs  would  wreck  any  society  which 
ignored  or  violated  the  fundamental  principle 
of  moral  government,  for  the  will  of  Jahweh 
must  prevail.  Their  theology  made  the  prophets 
preachers  of  judgment  and  destruction.  The  doom 
which  they  announced  might  be  staved  oH"  by 
national  repentance  and  reform,  but  Jeremiah, 
who  had  witnessed  a  religious  reformation  carried 
out  by  the  throne,  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  repentance  of  the  true  kind  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Judah.  The  nation's  illness  was  incurable 
(Jer  SO'^'").  It  was  inevitable  that  the  prophet 
should  come  into  collision  with  the  State.  The  pro- 
phet would  not  be  cajoled,  threatened,  or  silenced; 
his  consciousness  of  the  urgency  of  his  message  was 
such  that  silence,  or  even  any  modification  of  the 
truth  as  he  perceived  it,  would  be  moral  treachery. 
The  prophet  is  necessarily  insistent,  uncomjiromis- 
ing,  intolerant,  exclusive.  To  him  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  true  and  false — the  right 
and  wrong — is  clear,  and  it  must  be  recognized 
and  enforced.  The  retort  of  the  nation's  official 
leaders  to  this  fearless  exposition  of  the  demands 
of  true  religion  was  persecution. 

3.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Seleucid 
kings. — It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Exile 
introduced  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jew. 
But  it  is  easy  to  e.xaggerate  the  nature  of  the  cleav- 
age. There  are  no  absolute  beginnings  in  the 
history  of  nations.  The  student  has  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  ample  evidence  of  continuity  in 
social  organization  and  religious  praxis.  Never- 
theless the  post-Exilic  period  was  a  new  age  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  The  religious  leaders  of  the 
new  age  believed  that  the  Exile  was  the  judgment 
announced  by  their  pre-Exilic  predecessors.  The 
nation  had  completed  her  period  of  servitude  and 
made  ample  compensation  for  all  her  sins.  Her 
iniquity  was  pardoned  (Is  40").  According  to  the 
teachinj^  of  the  prophets  the  Israel  of  God  would 
be  a  nation  which  organized  its  whole  life — social 
and  religious — in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will. 
Such  a  people  would  constitute  a  kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  post- Exilic  community  that 
its  national  life  was  organized  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Book  of  the  Law.  Judah  had  become 
once  more  the  people  of  Jahweh  ;  in  possession  of 
a  Bible  which  embodied  the  will  of  God,  and  con- 
trolled her  whole  life,  she  stood  over  against  the 
Gentile  world,  with  its  idols  and  superstitions. 
God  was  known  and  worshipped  only  in  Judah. 
Pure  religion  was  the  sole  possession  of  the  Jew. 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  without  God  and  with- 
out religion,  for  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  idols, 
and  their  religions  were  superstitions.  The  post- 
Exilic  Jew  was  conscious  of  his  superiority  among 
the  nations  of  the  Semitic  world,  and  his  tendenc3' 
was  to  stand  aloof  in  contemptuous  isolation.  In 
post-Exilic  literature  we  can  trace  the  universalism 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  and  the  particularism  of  Ezekiel 
and  Ezra.  The  Jew  owed  no  less  to  the  universal- 
ism of  the  former  than  to  the  particularism  of  the 
latter  his  sense  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.     In    both  Judah    occupied  a   central   and 
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unique  position.  According  to  Deutero-Isaiali  it 
was  tlie  mission  of  Israel  to  convert  tlie  nations  of 
tlie  work!  and  make  the  religion  of  Jiuiali  tlie 
religion  of  the  nations.  According  to  Ezekicl  the 
Jew  would  come  to  his  inheritance  througli  the 
annihilation  of  the  heathen.  The  one  believed  in 
tlie  incoriioration,  and  the  other  in  the  destruction, 
of  the  nations.  The  Jew  found  a  solid  foundation 
for  his  religious  exclusivism  in  Deutero-Lsaiah  as 
well  as  in  Ezekiel.  To  the  former  Jalnveh  alone 
was  God,  and  Israel  was  His  servant  and  His 
missionary  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  No  God  but 
Jalnveh  —  no  religion  but  the  religion  of  Judali  ; 
a  people  that  held  that  view  dwelt  alone  in  the 
ancient  world  with  its  easy-going  polytheism  and 
its  indolent  syncretism. 

The  result  was  tliat  every  conqueror  found  in 
Judah  an  attitude  which  he  discovered  nowhere 
else  throughout  the  Semitic  world,  and  he  could 
no  more  understand  the  significance  of  it  than 
the  Itoman  Emperor  at  a  later  date  could  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  Christian  believer.  Other 
nations  were  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes 
of  the  conqueror.  They  were  willing  conformists, 
but  Judah  Avas  an  implacable  nonconformist. 
'You  are  the  only  people,'  said  Agrippa,  in  his 
effort  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling  against 
Rome,  '  who  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  servants  of 
those  to  whom  all  the  world  hath  submitted.' 
Judah  would  not  submit,  and  the  reasons  for  lier 
recusancy  were  not  so  much  political  as  religious. 
Judah's  nationalism  was  rooted  in  her  religion. 
The  cause  of  Judah  was  the  cause  of  Jahweh. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  was  identified  with  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
nation's  religious  teachers  in  the  past  arraigned 
Israel  on  the  ground  of  her  eagerness  to  imitate 
neighbouring  nations  by  adopting  their  gods  and 
religious  customs.  It  was  during  the  exile  in 
Babylon  that  the  Jew  thoroughly  mastered  the 
prophetic  doctrine  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jahweh 
and  of  His  religion.  Conscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
po.ssession  which  he  had  in  his  religion,  he  culti- 
vated national  self-confidence  and  self-reliance, 
which  ultimately  degenerated  into  national  pride 
and  exclusiveness.  In  exile  the  Jew  learnt  how- 
to  resist  the  pre.ssure  of  a  hostile  environment, 
and  the  lesson  stood  him  in  good  stead  throughout 
the  post-Exilic  period,  for  the  position  of  Judah  in 
the  Semitic  world  was  precisely  the  position  of  the 
exiles  in  Babylon.  Tlie  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
purports  to  describe  the  situation  of  the  Jew  in 
exile,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  powerful 
appeal  to  Judah  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  to  imitate 
the  heroes  of  the  Exile  and  remain  loyal  to  her 
ancestral  faith  and  religion.  But  a  nation  lil'e 
this  was  a  disturbing  element  and  a  standing 
menace  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  to  which  it 
belonged.  Most  nations  are  conquered  when  their 
army  is  defeated,  their  territory  anne.xed,  and 
their  independence  taken  from  them.  Nation 
after  nation  in  the  Semitic  world  succumbed  to 
the  domination  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
But  neither  Assyria  nor  Babylon,  nor  Persia, 
nor  Macedon  nor  Rome  conquered  Judah,  for  a 
nation  is  conquered  only  when  her  soul  is  subju- 
gated. Judah  retained  her  unconquerable  soul. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  most  powerful  repre- 
sentative of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  made  an  etlbrt 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Judah  by  con- 
quering her  soul,  but  in  his  campaign  he  came 
across  a  stronghold  in  the  nation's  conscience — 
or  her  religious  self-consciousness — which  defied 
all  his  assaults.  The  invader  possessed  no  arms 
to  carry  the  campaign  to  a  successful  issue. 
Antiochus  was  an  extremely  able  ruler.  It  was 
his  programme  to  unity  bis  Empire  by  univer.sal- 
izing  Hellenism.     Greek  civilization  was  to  be  the 


tie  tliat  would  bind  together  the  different  parts 
of  his  heterogeneous  Empire.  It  was  a  magnificent 
scheme,  well  conceived  and  vigorouslj'  carried  out, 
and  the  Emperor  met  with  little  or  no  opposition 
until  he  reached  Judah.  He  did  not  persecute 
on  religious  grounds.  Tlie  Emperor  bad  no  deep- 
rooted  objection  to  the  religion  of  Judah — except 
its  exclusiveness.  He  approached  the  problem  as 
a  ruler,  and  his  policy  was  the  unification  of  his 
Empire  by  externiinating  national  religions.  But 
Judah's  resistance  was  religions  and  not  jiolitical. 
Maltatliias  of  Modin  raiseii  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  the  rising,  in  its  initial  stages,  was  inspired 
by  loyalty  to  the  ancestral  religion.  It  ultimately 
resolved  itself  into  an  attempt  to  secure  the  political 
independence  of  Judali,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
full  i-eligious  liberty  is  a  jirecarious  possession 
without  political  independence.  But  it  was  tlie 
desecration  of  the  Tem|p|e,  and  the  attcmiit  to 
force  loyal  Jews  to  sacrifice  to  heathen  deities 
that  roused  the  ire  of  the  nation,  and  moved  the 
Maccabajan  family  to  defend  the  national  religion. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  many  Psalms  date 
from  this  periocf,  and  the  fierce  nature  of  the 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  Maccabees  in  defence  of 
their  'nation,  religion,  and  laws'  is  reflected  in 
those  passionate  hymns  which  still  throb  with  the 
intense  feeling  wiiicli  the  confiict  roused  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Ifasidim,  or  '  loyalists,'  wlio  sup- 
ported Judas  Maccabacus  in  his  campaign. 

In  regard  to  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Lecky  writes :  'If  men  believe 
with  an  intense  and  realising  faith  that  their  own 
view  of  a  disputed  question  is  true  beyond  all 
possibility  of  mistake  .  .  .  these  men  will,  sooner 
or  later,  persecute  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power.'  *  This  '  intense  faith,'  which  accounts  for 
the  will  to  persecute  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
also  e.xpl.ains  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  reli- 
gious persons  to  be  persecuteii  rather  than  abandon 
their  faith.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  not  actu- 
ated by  any  such  intense  faith  in  Greek  culture. 
He  was  concerned  solely  with  his  dream  of  a  homo- 
geneous Empire,  but  Judaism  was  inspired  by  this 
'intense  faith,'  with  the  result  that  the  Jew, 
as  afterwards  the  Christian  believer,  constituted 
a  problem  to  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  world. 
Seleucid  rulers  found  in  Judaism,  as  Roman  pro- 
curators and  proconsuls  found  in  Christianity,  an 
obstinacy  which  battled  all  their  efforts  to  secure 
universal  uniformity.  It  was  not  an  inheritance 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jewish 
s}-nagogue,  but  the  outcome  of  the  '  intense  faith  ' 
which  inspired  Jew  and  Christian  to  endure  torture, 
not  accepting  deliverance  (He  IP'). 

4.  Persecution  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews. — Irena-us 
called  Jesus  Christ  the  '  Master  of  Martyrdom.' 
The  martyrs  followed  in  His  footsteps.  In  each 
martyr  Origen  saw  the  Lord  Himself  condemned. 
The  true  imitatio  Christi  was  martyrdom.  John 
calls  Jesus  Christ  'the  faithful  witness'  (Rev 
P),  and  Paul  adds  that  He  'witnessed  the 
good  confession'  (1  Ti  6").  Our  Lord  warned 
His  disciples  that  the  persecution  which  He 
endured  would  also  be  their  lot  (Jn  15").  It 
becomes,  therefore,  necessarj'  to  examine  the  op- 
position which  culminated  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  reasons  which  actuated  Jerusalem 
and  Rome  in  their  combined  resolve  to  compass 
His  death.  According  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus  Clirist 
was  conscious  of  .a  gi'owing  premonition  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  between  Himself  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Pharisees  and  .Sadducees  on  the 
other,  the  representatives  of  the  democracy  and 
the  aristocracy  of  Jud;ea.  The  Pharisees  were  the 
nationalist  party,  and  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
the  JJasidim,  or  '  loyalists,'  who  supported  Judas 
•  Leclty,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  U.  p.  1. 
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MacoaboDiis  in  his  stru<;<;le  for  relipcioiis  lilierty  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  whilst  the  Siulducees  were  the  priestly 
caste,  and  were  willing  to  put  up  with  Koniiin 
domination  as  long  as  they  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed   possession   of    priestly   prerogatives,   and 
especially  of  the  revenues  of  the  Temple.     .Jesus 
Christ  could  not  miss  their  growing  hostility  to 
Him  and  His  teaching,  and  the  ominous  closing 
of  the  ranks  on  the  part  of  these  prominent  parties 
which  otherwise  had  very  little  in  common.     The 
Pharisees  were  profoundly  religious.      Their  re- 
ligion consisted  in  rigid  observance  of  the  '  Law,' 
and  of  the  'traditions  of  the  fathers.'     To  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Puritan  they  added  intense 
patriotism.    But  their  religion  was  soulless  formal- 
ism.     They  were  not   lacking  in   religious  self- 
confidence.      The  Pharisaic  Paul  contended  that 
in  the  light  of  the  Pharisaic  ideal  he  was  blameless 
(Ph  3).     They  made  a  fetish  of  the  Law.     It  had 
come  from  God,  and  contained  a  complete  and 
final  system  of  religious  praxis.     They  were  rigor- 
ously and  exclusively  Jewish   in   their  outlook. 
There  was  nothing  good  outside  Judaism.     They 
were  immovably  opposed  to  anything  and  every- 
thing foreign.      Among  them  the  Messi.anic  hope 
flourished.    From  their  midst  emanated  the  apoca- 
lyptic literature  of  the  nation,  with  its  dream  of 
a  glorious  triumph  for  Judah.     The  dream  of  a 
world-wide  kingdom   troubled   the   long  sleep   of 
Jewish  oppression,  and  occasionally  the  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  a  violent  eflbrt  to  realize  the  national 
ambition  and  shake  otl  the  yoke  which  weighed 
like  an  incubus  upon  the  nation's  soul.     But  the 
Pharisees  did  not  fall  in  with  the  policy  of  the 
'  zealots '   or    '  Canan.-eans '   or   the    followers    of 
Judas  of  Galilee  (Ac  5").    They  shared  the  zealots' 
hatred  of  everything  alien  or  non-Jewish,  but  they 
recognized  the  futility  of  rebellion.     They  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  irresistible  might  of  Kome. 
It  was  their  mission  to  keep   the   national   life 
Jewish,  and  religion  '  pure  and  undeliled,'  and  God 
would  appear  on  their  behalf  in  the  fullness  of 
time  and  bring  in  the  '  Messianic  age.'     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Pharisees  were   keenly  interested 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  claim  which  was  being 
made  that  He  was  the  Messiah.     They  would  wel- 
come any  reliable  evidence  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  hope  of  the 
nation   was   nearing   fulHlment.      The   Pharisees 
generally  mingled  with  the  crowd  which  followed 
Jesus,  and  they  were  not  always  present  as  cap- 
tious critics,     'rheir  astonishment  that  Jesus  ate 
with   'publicans   and   sinners'   proves  that  they 
expected  different  conduct  from  one  who  was  going 
to  realize  the  Messianic  ideal,  and  bring  in  the 
Messianic  age  (Mk  2").     They  were  on  the  same 
quest  when  they  asked  for  a  sign— some  unmistak- 
able evidence  tiiat  He  was  the  Divinely-appointed 
Saviour  of  the  nation.    Nicodemus  was  a  Pharisee, 
and  displays  the  Pharisee's  interest  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  (Jn  3).     But  it 
was  soon  obvious  to  the  Pharisees  that  Jesus  could 
not  be  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.     He  dis- 
played no  respect  for  the  Pharisaic  ideal,  in  either 
_its  political  or  its  religious  aspects.     He  contra- 
dicted the  Messianic  expectation  as  it  was  held 
among  the  Pharisees— viz.  a  great  national  hero 
who  could  and  would  bring  in  the  Messianic  age 
as  it  was  understood  by  them.     He  also  opposed 
Pharisaism  as  a  religious  system.     He  undermined 
their  whole  philosophy  of  religion.   He  was  especi- 
ally severe  on  their  emphasis  on  trivial  rules,  and 
their  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law 
(Mt  23-^).     It  was  evident  to  the  Pharisees  that, 
if  this  teaching  prevailed,  the  national  hope  was 
doomed,   for  the  teaching  of  Jesus   implied  that 
the  outstanding  institutions  of  Judaism  were  not 
essential.     They  could  all  be  scrapped  as  obsolete 


and  useless.  Towards  the  end  of  His  life  Je.sus 
Christ  makes  no  etiort  to  conceal  His  contempt 
for  Pharisaism.  He  condemns  the  Pharisee  on 
religious,  not  on  political,  grounds.  It  was  as 
obvious  to  the  Pharisee  as  to  Jesus  that  their 
respective  teaching  was  mutually  antagonistic. 
There  was  no  hope  for  Pharisaic  religion  if  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  prevailed.  Paul  discovered  in 
his  own  way  at  a  later  stage  that  Pharisaism 
and  Christianity  were  incompatible. 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  His  life  that  the 
Sadducees  became  prominent  in  controversy  with 
Jesus.  They  possessed  neither  the  piety  nor  the 
patriotism  of  the  Pharisees.  They  were  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  the  Temple  and  its  worship, 
as  the  Pharisees  were  concerned  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Synagogue  and  its  service.  They  were 
interested  in  religion  only  in  so  far  as  it  involved 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Temple  where  they 
found  their  living.  They  were  immovably  con- 
servative, for  they  were  anxious  that  the  existing 
order  of  things  should  remain  undisturbed.  They 
were  .supreme  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  they  were 
favourable  to  Rome  as  long  as  they  were  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Temple  revenue.  As 
friends  of  Kome,  they  were  naturally  afraid  of 
the  growing  popularity  of  Jesus.  They  knew  the 
Jewish  temperament,  and  they  knew  the  disposi- 
tion of  Kome.  They  were  anxious  that  the  re- 
ligious and  political  situation  should  remain  undis- 
turbed, that  they  might  continue  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  Roman  rule  extended  to  theiu. 
After  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  the  people,  the  high  priests 
and  Pharisees  were  thrown  into  consternation,  for 
they  feared  that  the  disturbance  would  attract  tlie 
notice  of  the  Roman  representative,  who  would 
take  away  their  place  and  their  nation  (Jn  II'"'). 
Jesus'  clearing  of  the  Temple  roused  the  anger  of  the 
Sadducees,  for  it  interfered  with  vested  interests. 
It  was  this  act  that  moved  them  to  compass  His 
death  (Mk  11"-  '*).  The  only  restraint  was  their 
fear  of  the  people. 

The  charge  of  blasphemy  was  often  on  the  lips  of 
His  Pharisaic  adversaries,  and  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view  the  indictment  was  perfectly  intelli- 
"ible.  To  the  Pharisees,  who  rejected  the  Messi- 
anic claims  of  Jesus,  His  utterances  and  His  deeds 
were  often  blasphemous  (Mk  '2',  Jn  5«- "),  just  as 
to  His  disciples  who  acknowledged  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  was  equally 
blasphemous  (Mk  15•^^  Ac  13»  18"  19").  Any  dis- 
paraging  speech  in  reference  to  Jahweh  was 
blasphemy,  or  any  act  which  was  disparaging  to 
His  dignity,  e.g.  Sennacherib's  sneer  that  Jahweh 
was  no  better  than  the  numerous  gods  of  the 
nations  which  the  Assyrian  army  had  conquered 
(2  K  19'").  The  worship  of  Jahweh  with  the  rites 
of  the  Baalim  was  blasphemy,  for  it  degraded 
Jahweh  to  the  level  of  Baal  (Ezk  20^).  Any 
irreverent  allusion  to  any  institution  connected 
with  Jahweh  came  under  the  same  condemnation, 
e.g.  Jesus'  alleged  reference  to  the  Temple  (Mk 
14^',  Ac  6").  His  violation  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sabbath  was  of  the  same  nature  (Nu  15*^,  Jn 
IQSi.  3").  When  Jesus  arrogated  to  Himself  the 
right  to  forgive  sins,  He  encroached  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Deity,  and  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy 
(Mk  2',  Mt  9^).  John  adds  that  His  assumption  of 
Divinity  was  provocative  of  violent  opposition. 
The  high  priest,  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  put  to  Him 
the  question,  '  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed,'  or  '  the  Son  of  God?'  (Mk  14«,  Mt  26«''). 
It  was  a  definite  challenge  whether  He  was  the 
Messiah  or  not.  The  answer  was  equally  clear  and 
emphatic,  and  the  charge  of  blasphemy  was  at  once 
raised.  The  alternatives  were  clear— Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  or  else  He  was  a  blasphemer,  and  as 
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such  worthy  of  death  (Lv  24'^).  This  was  tho 
tecliniojil  charge  against  Jesus,  but  it  is  obvious 
tliat  His  wIioIl'  teaching  was  antagonistic  to  and 
subversive  of  tlie  religious  formalism  and  narrow 
nationalism  of  the  Pliarisee  no  less  than  thescejiti- 
cisni  and  worldliness  of  the  Sadducee.  But  tho 
Sanhedrin  could  not  inflict  cajiital  punishment 
without  the  conlirmation  of  the  Konian  governor. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  put  in  an  indict- 
ment of  a  dirt'erent  character  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  verdict.  The  prosecutors  held  that  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law  (Lv  '24'"')  Jesus  was  guilty  of 
death,  for  He  made  Himself  'Son  of  God'  (Jn  1'.)'). 
It  would  not  be  ditlicult  to  make  out  that  His 
claims  to  be  the  'Messiah  '  or  '  King  of  the  Jews' 
constituted  not  only  blasphemy  but  high  treason, 
and  the  Roman  Emperor  was  exceedingly  sensitive 
on  the  question  of  Imsa  mnjcstas  or  higli  treason. 
The  main  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to  bring 
home  the  charge  of  high  treason  as  the  only  indict- 
ment that  would  move  Pilate  to  conlirm  the  verdict 
of  the  Sanliedriu.  Luke  sums  up  the  tliree  points 
in  the  indictment.  (1)  Perverting  the  nation. 
This  was  a  charge  of  seditious  agitation.  His 
adversaries  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they 
suggested  that  He  was  trying  to  work  up  a  revolt 
in  Palestine.  (2)  Forbidding  the  payment  of 
tribute  to  Ca;sar.  Jesus  Christ  had  recently 
discriminated  between  duty  to  God  and  obliga- 
tions to  Cresar,  and  His  words  suggested  the 
existence  of  a  sphere  to  which  the  authority  of 
Caesar  did  not  extend.  (3)  Making  Himself  to  be 
Messiah,  king.  The  Jewish  leaders  raised  the  cry 
of  blasphemy  over  the  claim.  It  was  the  political 
aspect  of  the  claim  which  they  emphasized  before 
Pilate.  The  insinuation  of  the  mob,  that  Pilate 
would  not  uphold  the  authority  of  Csesar  if  he 
released  Jesus,  stung  the  Roman  governor  to  the 
quick  and  materially  helped  to  get  his  confirma- 
tion of  the  findings  of  the  banhedrin.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  far  as  Pilate  was  concerned,  everything 
depended  upon  the  significance  of  the  Messianic 
claim  made  by  Jesus,  and  accepted  by  His  accusers 
for  their  own  purpose,  at  His  trial.'  In  their 
desperate  efforts  to  secure  an  adverse  verdict  the 
Jews  were  prepared  to  trample  underfoot  the 
national  expectation  of  a  Messiah — '  We  have  no 
king  but  Ciiesar.'  They  knew  what  charge  would 
carry  weight  before  the  proconsul.  It  is  obvious 
that  Pilate  was  moved  by  the  charge.  The  Jewish 
world  at  the  time  was  full  of  unrest,  and  insurrec- 
tions were  not  uncommon./  The  Jews  repeated  the 
charge,  in  their  opposition  to  Paul  at  Thessalonica. 
They  knew  that  would  get  a  hearing  from  the 
representative  of  Caesar  (Ac  17').  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Jews  were  actuated  in  their  opposition 
to  Jesus  Christ  by  motives  which  were  partly 
nationalistic  and  partly  religious,  whilst  Pilate,  the 
Imperial  representative,  was  concerned  mainly  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  situation.  ^ 

5.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  Jews. — 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  tliat  Jesus 
Christ  prepared  His  disciples  for  persecution.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  premonition  as  to  the  issue 
of  His  own  life.  He  was  equally  certain  that 
fidelity  to  His  teaching  would  evoke  the  deep 
.and  implacable  hostility  of  Judaism  and  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Their  contention  that  the  Cruci- 
fied Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  a  Saviour  for 
all  nations  would  offend  Jewish  nationalism,  and 
the  ethical  ideal  of  the  gospel  would  evoke  the 
scorn  and  the  hatred  of  tlie  Groeco-Ronian  world. 
Jerusalem  and  Rome  would  work  together  in 
opposition  to  His  disciples,  as  they  had  done  in 
opposition  to  Him,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  unexpected  manner  in  which  references  to 
persecution  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  His  faithful 
followers  occur  in  His  speeches  proves  that  it  was 


ever  on  His  mind.  He  met  every  situaticm  that 
arose  in  tlie  liistory  of  the  earl3'  Church.  Eidclily 
to  Him  and  His  teaching  would  be  suprenjily 
difficult,  but  it  would  not  miss  its  reward,  lie 
pronounced  a  beatitude  on  those  who  would  sutler 
|icrsccuti(m  for  righteousness'  sake — i.e.  upon  those 
who  would  bring  upon  their  own  heads  the  hostility 
of  tlie  world  on  account  of  their  adhcrcnee  to  llis 
teaching.  Their  endurance  of  persecution  for  this 
reason  entitled  them  to  membership  in  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Through  their  endurance  of  the 
hostility  of  the  world  without  flinching  or  denying 
their  faith,  thej'  would  win  their  souls,  and  thereby 
prove  their  claim  to  be  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Lk  21'").  The  vivid  and  constant  sense 
of  their  belonging  to  another  kingdom — real  and 
abiding — would  alone  enable  them  to  endure  the 
hatred  of  the  world  ;  no  other  motive  would  be 
sulliciently  strong.  Persecution  was  the  crucible 
which  tested  the  faith  of  the  disciple — its  genuine- 
ness and  its  strength.  Persecution  would  be  the 
form  in  which  the  antagonism  of  the  world — Jew- 
ish and  pagan — wonld  manifest  itself.  It  would 
be  a  tribute  to  the  reality  of  their  faith.  The 
believers  would  be  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
But  theirs  was  a  life  which  wolves  could  not  harm. 
'  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves  when  they  are 
dead '  are  words  which  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  an 
ancient  homily  (J.  B.  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic 
Fathers,  pt.  L,  London,  1S90,  vol.  ii.  p.  219). 
Sanhedrins  and  synagogues — the  political  and  re- 
ligious institutions — of  Judah  wouhi  be  arrayed 
against  the  disciples.  They  would  be  dragged  before 
kings  like  Herod  Agrippa  (Ac  26)  or  Emperors  like 
Nero  (2  Ti  4^)  and  Roman  governors  like  Felix 
and  Festus  (Ac  24-''  25*).  Peter  reminds  his  readers 
that  they  must  be  careful  that  persec  ution  is  due 
to  their  Christian  faith  and  Christian  conduct 
(1  P  4").  Among  the  rewards  of  fidelity  to  Jesus 
Christ  are  'houses  .  .  .  w-itli  persecutions'  (Mk 
10'°).  We  are  not  surprised  when  we  read  of  the 
persecutions  that  many  lapsed  from  the  faith — the 
good  seed  was  choked  (Mt  13'-').  But  the  true 
believer  will  face  all  the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
life  (Ro  8,  1  Co  4'^,  2  Co  4»  12'»). 

Jesus'  forecast  of  the  future  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  and  His  disciples  had  not  long  to  wait.  The 
representatives  of  Rome  did  not  appear  on  the  scene 
for  some  time ;  the  opposition  came  from  the 
Jews.  The  earliest  Christians  were  Jews,  and  the 
earliest  form  of  apostolic  Christi.anily  was  essenti- 
ally Jewish.  Its  early  exponents  were  only  dimly 
aware  of  the  full  content  of  the  claim  which  they 
made  when  they  contended  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  It  required  many  minds  to  bring  out  the 
full  meaning  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  The 
author  of  'Acts'  rendered  a  service  in  this  con- 
nexion which  comes  next  only  to  the  Gospels  and 
Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  clear  that  the  burden  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  was  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Messianic  hope  in  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
The  disciples  never  abandoned  their  belief  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  —  viz.  the  Messiah  qf 
Jewish  belief.  '  We  hoped  that  it  was  he  which 
should  redeem  Israel'  are  the  pathetic  wonls 
in  which  two  disciples  express  their  poignant  dis- 
appointment (Lk  24'-').  '  Dost  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Isr.ael?'  is  the  question  put 
to  Jesus  Christ  after  His  resurrection  (Ac  l").  'I'he 
Crucifixion  laid  their  Jewish  hope  in  ruins.  The 
Resurrection,  however,  brought  ahout  a  renewal  of 
their  faith,  but  it  had  changed  its  content.  The 
apostolic  gospel  was  siniplj'  the  claim  that  Jesus, 
who  had  been  crucified  and  buried,  but  who  had 
risen  and  ascended  to  heaven,  was  the  Messiah.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Sadducees,  and  not  the  Phari- 
sees, began  the  opposition  to  Peter  and  his  fellow- 
disciples.     It  was  the  claim  that  'Jesus  was  the 
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Measiali '  that  evoked  their  antagonism.  As  the 
movement  seemed  to  spread  at  an  alarming  rate, 
the  Sadducees  feared  a  poimlar  rising.  They  were 
satislied  with  things  as  they  were,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  not  to  give  any  oU'ence  to 
Home.  They  opposed  the  apostolic  preaching,  as 
they  liad  opposed  the  claim  of  .lesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  for  they  knew  how  similar  movements 
had  ended.  The  Pharisees  took  no  part,  at  lirst, 
in  the  opposition  to  the  new  movement.  This 
seeming  inditl'erence  is  quite  intelligible.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  I'harisees  were 
greatly  interested  in  desus  and  in  the  claim 
which  was  m.ade  by  His  followers  that  He  was  the 
Messiah.  They  were  equally  interested  in  the 
apostolic  contention  that  the  Itesurrection  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  His  Messiahship.  The  '  rising 
from  the  dead '  had  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  new 
light.  The  disciples  themselves  had  temporarily 
relinquished  their  view  that  Jesus  was  the  expected 
deliverer,  but  the  Resurrection  enabled  them  to 
recover  their  faith  in  a  transligured  form.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  many  Pharisees  were  among  the 
early  disci])les  (Ac  15*).  Gamaliel,  a  prominent 
Pharisee,  counselled  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
new  movement.  He  suggested  that  they  should 
wait  developments  and  accept  the  verdict  of  Provi- 
dence. It  was  a  Pharisaic  belief  that  history 
judged  all  movements.  Gamaliel  was  willing  to 
keep  an  open  mind,  and  in  this  attitude  he  repre- 
sented the  more  enlightened  Pharisaism  of  the  day. 
When  they  considered  the  question  in  the  light  of 
the  llesurrection,  there  seemed  nothing  in  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Messianic  hope  as  it  pre- 
vailed among  the  Pharisees.,  But  they  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  they  saw  the  significance  of  the 
new  movement,  and  their  interest  was  converted 
into  determined  and  relentless  opposition  when 
they  understood  its  true  inwardness.  The  his- 
torian of  Acts  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Stephen  one 
of  the  most  epoch-making  utterances  in  the  New 
Testament.  Stephen  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and 
his  early  training  had  fitted  him  to  grasp  the  uni- 
versality of  the  gospel.  Christianity  was  the  true 
completion  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and,  therefore, 
the  supersession  of  Judaism.  It  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hope  of  Israel.  The  religious  teachers  of 
the  nation  liad  tried  to  bring  out  the  true  nature 
of  religiim,  but  the  nation,  in  the  person  of  its 
official  leaders,  had  ofiered  continued  resistance  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  result  that  the  religion 
of  the  prophets  had  degenerated  into  Judaism. 
In  the  light  of  Stephen's  conception  of  the  gospel, 
Jewish  institutions  were  temporary  ;  they  had  no 
abiding  significance.  They  were  not  essential  to 
the  spiritual  and  universal  gospel  of  Christianity. 
This  speech  contradicted  Pharisaism  at  every  point. 
Stephen  was  charged  with  speaking  '  words  against 
this  holy  place,  and  the  law  (6").  He  spoke  '  blas- 
phemous words  against  Moses  and  against  God ' 
(v.").  These  accusations  were  inevitable  from  the 
Pharisaic  point  of  view,  for  to  the  orthodox  Pharisee 
the  Law  was  a  complete  and  final  system.  The 
charge  of  blasphemy  had  been  brought  against 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  repetition  of  the  indictment 
in  the  case  of  Stephen  shows  that  the  disciple  had 
understood  the  mind  of  the  Master.^  Henceforth 
the  opposition  of  Judaism  to  the  Christian  Church 
is  uncompromising  and  unbroken,  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ste]ihen  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
other  prominent  members  of  the  Church.  But  the 
scattering  of  the  Church  meant  the  spreading  of 
the  gospel.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  refugees 
played  no  small  part  in  the  earliest  missionary 
activities  of  the  Church.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  opposition  which  Judaism  was  able 
to  otler  to  the  young  churches  which  came  into 


existence  in  did'crent  towns  and  villages  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Kurope,  for  throughout  the  Konian 
Empire  there  were  large  Jewish  settlements./In 
connexion  with  the  repeated  outbreaks  of  persecu- 
tion in  various  centres,  the  unbelieving  Jew  was 
the  dark  figure  that  stood  in  the  background. 
There  is  truth  in  TertuUian's  statement  *  that 
Jewish  synagogues  were  the  chief  sources  of  per- 
secution. The  historian  of  .Acts  saw  in  Judaism^ 
the  real  opponent  of  Christianity.  To  him  there 
was  no  other  rival  religion,  for  the  heathen  world 
was  irreligious.  Its  numerous  religions  were  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  To  the  strict  Pharisee  it 
was  also  equally  clear  that  the  real  opponent  of 
Judaism  was  Christianity.  Judaism  could  hold  its 
own  against  heathen  religions,  but  Christianity  was 
a  powerful  rival,  for  it  deprived  .ludaism  of  every- 
thing except  its  nationalism.  The  Jew  repeated, 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  mi.ssionary,  the  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  Jesms.  He  knew 
that  it  carried  weight  with  the  re]>resent.ative  of 
Rome.  In  Thessalonica  they  urged  'certain  vile 
fellows  of  the  rabble'  to  lead  the  oppo.sition.  The 
charge  of  high  treason  was  insinuated  in  the  words 
'  These  all  act  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cssar,  say- 
ing that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus'  (Ac  17'). 
It  was  this  charge  that  finally  decided  Pilate  to 
speak  the  fateful  word  and  hand  over  Jesus  to 
His  persecutors.  Generally  throughout  the  Acts, 
Rome,  in  the  person  of  its  proconsuls,  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  on  the  whole  a  favourable  view 
of  Christianity.  The  brunt  of  the  opposition  came 
from  the  representatives  of  Judaism.  But  much 
depended  on  the  temperament  and  character  of  the 
Roman  governor  as  well  as  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  prosecutors  conducted  the  charge.  The  Jews 
in  Corinth  were  not  quite  so  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  as  their  compatriots  at 
Thessalonica.  The  Corinthian  Jews  indicted  Paul 
for  urging  men  to  worship  contrary  to  the  Law. 
Gallio  replied  that  he  was  not  concerned  about 
their  religious  controversies.  He  would  interfere 
only  in  case  of  crime  or  political  misdemeanour 
(Ac  18'''-  '*).  It  Is  possible  that  the  historian  lays 
stress  on  the  favourable  attitude  of  Rome  to  the 
early  Christians  in  order  to  impress  on  his  Roman 
readers  that  there  was  no  real  incompatibility 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  The  Christian  Church  felt  the  force  of 
Jewish  persecution  in  a  peculiarly  violent  manner  in 
the  first  lialf  of  the  2nd  cent,  when  they  refused  to 
join  in  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochl)a — the  '  Son  of  the 
Star'  (Nu  24"),  who  headed  a  Messianic  movement. 
The  Christians  refused  to  admit  his  claim,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  both  Rome  and  the 
would-be  Messiah.  To  the  Romans  they  were  Jews, 
whilst  to  the  insurrectionists  they  were  renegades. 
The  Church  of  Pentecost  consisted  entirely 
of  Jews  who  accepted  the  apostolic  doctrine  that 
Jesus  —  Crucified  and  Risen  —  was  the  Messiah. 
Apart  from  that  confession,  they  remained  Jews 
and  retained  their  Judaism  in  its  entirety ;  and 
we  must  not  read  too  much  into  that  elementary 
creed.  Even  Peter  and  John,  not  to  mention  their 
converts,  had  not  fully  understood  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  But  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  within 
half  a  century  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church  had 
set  forth  the  content  of  the  Christian  religion,  in 
Gospel  and  Epistle.  When  the  Jew  perceived  the 
universal  character  of  the  gospel,  he  became  its  re- 
lentless opponent.  He  was  too  much  of  a  nationalist 
to  accept  a  gospel  that  placed  all  nations  on  an 
equality,  whilst  his  reverence  for  the  Law  would  not 
permit  him  to  believe  that  it  could  be  superseded. 
His  nationalism  and  conservatism  made  him  a 
bitter  persecutor  of  '  the  Way.'  There  were  two 
alternatives  for  the  Jew — conversion  ox  persecution. 
•  Sc(>rp.  10. 
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He  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Torah.  It 
was  complete  and  linal.  The  orlhoiUjx  Jew  believed 
that  the  wovhl  would  be  saved  by  beinj;  Judaized, 
as  the  Christian  preacher  believed  it  would  be  saved 
bj'  being  evaiij;elized.  J  udaisni  was  not  one  religion 
among  many — it  was  tlic  religion.  The  Jew 
claimed  for  Judaism  what  the  Christian  ajiologist 
claimed  for  Christianity — finality  and  absoluteness. 
The  Jew  had  to  embrace  Christianity  or  oppose  it 
by  every  means  at  his  disposal.  ]!oth  Judaism 
and  Christianity  were  exclusive  religions.  The 
Jew  who  refused  to  be  converted  must  have  pos- 
sessed that  '  intense  faith '  in  which  Lccky  lia.s 
discovered  the  origin  of  persecution.  The  Christian 
religion  also  produced  a  faith  which  counted  it  all 
joy  to  sull'er  for  righteousness'  sake.  It  was  this 
exclusiveness  and  sense  of  superiority  which  made 
.ludah  tlie  best  hated  nation  in  the  ancient  world  ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  the  Christian  Church  won 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Gneco-ltoman  woildwitb  its 
indolent  syncretism  and  low  ethical  iileals.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  persecution  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  originated  within  Judaism,  and  in  this 
doctrine  of  exclusiveness,  inasmuch  as  the  Jew 
persecuted  Christians  solely  for  their  religious 
views — i.e.  for  heresy,  and  for  no  other  reason.  But 
there  was  a  close  intermingling  of  religious  and 
political  motives,  and  in  Judah  especially  national- 
ism and  religiiin  were  closely  associated. 

6.  The  attitude  of  Rome  to  Christianity. — The 
represeQtatives  of  Rome  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  '  nS\v  and  magical  superstition  '  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Judah.  To  them  Christianity  was 
simply  a  Jewish  movement.  But  they  were  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  movement  and  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  political  developments  in  con- 
nexion with  any  religious  agitation.  Home  was 
familiar  with  '  JNIessianic'  risings  in  Palestine,  and 
the  Jew  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Emperor  a  charge  of  disloj'alty  against 
Christians.  It  was  the  only  way  to  overcome  the 
apparent  apathy  of  Rome.  Throughout  Acts,  Rome 
is  represented,  in  the  person  of  her  proconsuls,  as 
indiiierent  to  the  quarrels  between  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  their  Jewish  adversaries  (Ac  18"- " 
25'*).  The  attitude  of  Pilate  to  Jesus  was  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  Roman  go\'ernors  to  His  followers. 
They  were  interested  in  religious  doctrines  in  the 
light  of  tlieir  influence  on  individuals  as  subjects  of 
the  Empire.  Tliey  were  often  guilty  of  gross  indif- 
ference. The  Jews  relied  on  the  apathy  of  Roman 
governors  and  frequently  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  It  is  admitted  tliat  the  Empire  pos- 
sessed a  magnificent  system  of  law.  But  it  is  easy 
to  indulge  in  exaggerated  language  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  law,  especi.ally  in  remote  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Roman  governors  frequently  turned 
their  blind  eye  to  the  sutl'erings  inflicted  on  Chris- 
tians by  their  Jewish  or  pagan  persecutors. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  some  time  Rome  looked 
upon  the  followers  of  Christ  as  a  Jewish  sect.  In 
so  far  as  the  representative  of  Rome  had  condemned 
Jesus  on  political  grounds,  it  would  follow  that  His 
disciples  would  experience  similar  treatment  at  tlie 
hands  of  Imperial  governors.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connexion  to  consider  the  account  which  the 
Roman  historian  gives  of  the  movement.  Accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Chrextus  by 
name,  had  lieen  condenmed  by  Pontius  Pilate  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  followers  were  vulgarly 
called  'Christians.'  They  were  universally  hated 
on  account  of  the  .abominable  deeds  of  which  they 
were  guilty,  and  their  hatred  of  the  human  race. 
The  execution  of  their  leader  gave  .a  temporary 
check  to  the  pestilent  superstition.  But  it  broke 
out  afresh,  and  extended  to  liome,  where  every- 
thing that;  is  vile  and  scandalous  accumulated.* 
*  Tacitua,  Ann.  xv.  44. 


The  historian  gives  the  ordinary  Roman  view. 
Christians  were  simply  Christ'.s  faction.  The  atti- 
tude of  Pilate  to  the  Founder  of  the  sect  should 
also  be  the  attitude  of  Rome  to  His  followers — an 
altitude  of  contempt  mixed  with  hatred.  In  view 
of  this  fact  the  question  .irises  how  it  came  about 
that  Rome  ultimatelj-  became  such  an  implacable 
enemy  of  the  '  pestilent  superstition,'  which  at  first 
seemed  to  be  l>ene<ath  contcm|it. 

In  religion  Rome  practised  ample  tolerance. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Ronum  Emperors  favoured 
religious  liberty  or  freedom  of  conscience.  Cen- 
turies must  elapse  before  governments  will  be 
found  to  admit  the  rights  of  individuals  in  religion, 
or  even  of  States  which  form  parts  of  a  larger 
Empire,  althongli  Jesus  Christ  did  suggest  a  s])here 
within  which  Ca'sar  could  exerci.se  no  jurisdiction. 
But  Roman  Emperors  would  not  admit  that  view, 
for  the  power  of  the  State,  in  the  jicrson  of  the 
ruler,  was  .-ilLsolute,  and  it  covered  all  the  activities 
of  life.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to 
allow  conquered  St.ates  to  retain  their  gods  and 
their  religious  customs,  in  .so  far  as  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  ancestral  religion  or  their  worship  of 
their  national  deities  did  not  interfere  with  hjyalty 
to  the  Empire,  and  especially  with  their  willingness 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Emperor  by  sacrificing  in  his 
n.anie.  Rome's  interest  in  religion  was  entirely 
political.  It  w.as  the  continuance  and  stability  of 
the  Empire  that  concerned  Rome  and  her  rulers. 
Religions  were  tolerated  and  encouraged  in  so  far 
as  they  promoted  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
'The  various  modes  of  worship  which  |)revailed  in 
the  Roman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people 
as  equally  true  ;  by  the  ]ihilosopher  as  equally 
false;  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful.'* 
The  toleration  of  local  or  national  religions  was 
part  of  Rome's  method  of  governing  her  extensive 
dominions.  '  The  Jews,'  wrote  Celsus,  '  are  not  to 
be  blamed,  because  each  man  ought  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  country  ;  but  the  Christians 
have  forsaken  their  national  rites  for  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.' t 

Rome  permitted  the  worship  of  national  gods 
and  the  continuance  of  national  cult.s.  But  there  was 
no  religious  liberty  in  this  apparent  tolerance.  The 
gods  worshipped  and  the  cults  practised  in  ditl'erent 
parts  of  the  Empire  had  to  receive  the  Imperial  sanc- 
tion. Cicero  t  remarks  that  the  worship  of  gods 
which  had  not  been  recognized  by  law  was  a  punish- 
able oHence.  No  religion  had  any  standing  until  it 
received  the  Imperial  imprinuitur.  No  gods  could 
be  worshipped  unless  they  were  '  publice  adsciti.' 
The  State's  approval  was  necessary.  Christianity 
was  not  a  national  faith,  and  for  a  time  it  did  not 
.secure  the  Imperial  s.anction.  In  tlie  former  sense 
it  was  a  unique  phenomenon  within  the  Eni|iire. 
It  seems  that  for  a  time  Christianity  enjoyed  the 
privileges  which  had  been  extended  to  Judaism  as 
a  national  religion.  .Judaism  had  been  treated 
with  exceptional  favour,  for  the  Jew  was  exemiited 
from  the  worship  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  conces- 
sion to  .Jewish  monotheism.  But  the  open  rupture 
between  Judiiism  and  Christianity  which  was 
manifest  to  the  world  by  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  the  persistent  persecution  of  Christians  by 
Jews,  compelled  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  meaning 
of  the  new  nmvement.  The  Empire  tolerated  old 
and  national  religions,  but  Christianity  was  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  and  belonged  to  no  nation,  but  em- 
braced all  peoples.  As  such  Christianity  stood  out- 
side the  law  of  the  Empire.  It  created  divisions  in 
every  nation,  and  town,  and  family.  Judaism  was 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  but  Christianity  gathered 
or  created  its  own  clientele.     John  saw  'a  great 

•  E.  Gitibon,  The  Declive  and  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1901-1906,  i.*  28. 

t  Origen,  c.  Ceimimy  v.  2.^.  J  De  Legibvs,  ii.  8. 
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mnltitiule,  wliioh  no  man  could  number,  outof  every 
nation,  and  of  all  tribes  and  peo]iles  and  tongues' 
(Kev  7").  Tliat  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  religion  in  the  opinion  of  Imperial  Kome.  The 
tirst  edict  of  toleration  (A.D.  311)  cast  in  the  face  of 
the  Christian  reli^'ion  that  it  had  'collected  a  vari- 
ous society  from  the  dillcrent  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire.' Christianity,  because  of  its  non-national  or 
international  character,  wasdivisiveand  anarchical, 
althoujrh,  when  rightly  understood,  the  gosjjel  sup- 
plied the  universal  religion  and  formed  the  bond 
of  union  which  made  of  all  nations  a  world-wide 
brotherhood. 

What  Judaism  was  in  the  pro-Christian  world, 
Christianity  was  in  the  lloman  KMijiire — an  ex- 
clusive reli;j;ion.  From  the  very  start  Cluistianity 
was  proclaimed  as  the  religion  of  fulfilment.  It 
was  final  and  absolute — 'and  in  none  other  is  there 
salvation  ;  for  neither  is  there  any  other  name 
under  heaven  that  is  given  among  men,  wherein 
we  must  be  saved '  (Ac  4'-).  Peter  stated  in  the 
name  of  Christianity  what  every  orthodox  Jew 
would  have  claimed  for  Judaism.  Christianity 
was  essentially  exclusive  and  intolerant.  Tlie 
apostles  proclaimed  one  God — the  Father  of  their 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  preached  one  Saviour — 
the  Crucified  Christ.  There  was  only  one  religion 
— and  that  was  Christianity.  When  Jesus  stated 
that  He  was  'the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life' 
(Jn  14^),  it  became  impossible  for  His  disciples  to  be 
tolerant  of  anj'  other  religion,  for  tolerance  would 
be  treachery.  We  have  already  traced  the  germ 
of  this  antagonism  between  the  true  and  the  false 
in  the  teaching  of  Elijah,  who  maintained  that 
Jahweh  and  Baal  Were  mutually  exclusive,  and  it 
developed  into  the  religion  of  post-Exilic  Judah. 
Paul  had  .stated  the  Christian  attitude — '  Though 
there  be  that  are  called  gods,  ...  to  us  there  is 
one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
unto  him  ;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  him '  (1  Co  8"-). 
The  Christian  who  worshipped  the  '  God  and  Father 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist'  could  not  fall  in  with  the 
prevalent  syncretism  which  implied  that  everj'  god 
was  as  good  as  another,  and  every  religion  a  matter 
of  nationality.  The  Empire  had  experienced  the 
same  exclusiveness  in  the  case  of  Judah,  and  had, 
in  the  interest  of  tranquillity,  made  allowance  for 
it  by  extending  to  the  Jew  privileges  which  were 
denied  to  every  other  dependent  people.  But 
Judaism  could  advance  the  plea  that  it  was  a 
national  religion.  Roman  Emperors  had  found  it 
necessary  to  legislate  against  aggressive  missionary 
activity  whether  on  the  part  of  Jews  or  Christians. 
The  Pharisees  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,  whilst  the  Christian  Church  *rom  the 
beginning  displa3'ed  unparalleled  missionary  zeal, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  there  was  no  abate- 
ment in  its  enthusiasm.  Marcus  Aurelius  published 
an  edict  against  those  who  caused  tumults  by 
introducing  new  worships,  whilst  a  succeeding 
Emperor  prohibited  Christians  and  Jews  from 
making  converts. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  missionary  zeal  of 
the  early  Church,  and  the  tremendous  religious 
conviction  which  it  presupposes,  it  seems  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  the  charge  of  atheism  w;as 
brought  against  the  Christians.  But  it  is  quite 
intelligible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevalent 
polytheism.  The  Christians  refused  to  worship 
any  of  the  gods  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 
Whereas  the  literature  of  the  age  suggests  that 
religion  was  a  diminishing  force  in  the  life  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  gods 
were  very  real  beings  to  the  masses.  Even  among 
the  upper  classes  there  was  more  affectation  than 
conviction  in  the  scepticism  which  they  aired. 
Despite  the  contemptuous  references  to  the  super- 


stitions which  prevailed  in  dillerent  parts  of  tho 
Empire,  the  genuine  Roman  was  steeped  in 
superstition.  Paul  might  justly  have  said  of  tho 
Empire  what  he  said  of  Athens — '  I  perceive  that 
ve  are  somewhat  religious '  (Ac  17--).  The  whole 
lioman  world  was  '  unusually  addicted  to  the  wor- 
shi])  of  divinities.'*  It  was  inevitable  that  heathen 
worshippers  should  call  Christians  'atheists,'  for 
they  refused  to  recognize  their  gods,  and  their 
refusal  implied  disbelief  in  their  existence,  or  at 
any  rate  in  their  power.  Not  only  did  Christians 
refuse  to  take  part,  on  the  occasion  of  great  public 
festivals,  in  the  cult  of  the  gods,  but  their  religion 
.seemed  to  lack  all  the  visible  syniVmls  of  religion. 
The  spiritual  religion  of  the  Christian  was  no  re- 
ligion to  the  masses  in  Roman  towns.  How  could 
religion  without  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  possess 
any  value?  It  also  happened  that  imprudent  en- 
thu.siasts  showed  little  respect  for  the  altars  and 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their  conduct  was  sacri- 
lege, and  sacrilege  and  atheism  were  sj'nonymous 
terms.  Polytheism  prevailed  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  in  such  a  world  the  uncompromising 
monotheism  of  Christians  was  atheism,  for  it  denied 
the  existence  of  the  numerous  gods  which  were 
worshipped  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  Empire.  Paul 
had  already  said  that  '  the  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice  they  sacriEce  to  devils  and  not  to 
God'  (1  Co  10-").  The  representative  of  paganism 
in  the  Apology  of  Minucius  Felix  states  in  regard 
to  Christians  :  '  They  despise  the  temples  as  dead 
houses  ;  they  scorn  the  gods ;  they  mock  sacred 
things.' t  Their  Christianity  required  that  atti- 
tude, but  it  gave  point  to  the  charge  of  atheism, 
for  the  masses  believed  in  gods,  but  not  in  God. 

But  the  patriotic  Roman  accused  Christians  of 
atheism  for  another  reason,  and  here  atheism 
implied  treason  to  the  Empire,  or  Use-maje-iU. 
Rome  tolerated  the  worship  of  various  gods,  but 
this  tolerance  was  simply  political  expediency. 
The  result  was  a  vast  heterogeneous  Empire  con- 
sisting of  various  races,  with  various  religions  held 
together  as  much  by  the  universal  dread  of  the 
Roman  army  as  by  the  widespread  respect  for 
Roman  justice.  Another  bond  of  union,  religious 
in  character,  was  necessary  to  secure  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  The  'genius  of  the  Roman  people' 
was  an  object  of  wor.ship  as  far  back  as  the  3rd 
cent,  in  the  history  of  Rome.  It  combined  religion 
and  patriotism.  When  the  Roman  Empire  was 
established,  and  the  powers  of  the  State  were 
centred  in  the  Emperor,  the  cult  of  '  the  genius  of 
the  Roman  people '  became  the  worship  of  Ciesar. 
C?esar- worship  became  the  Imperial  religion  ;  '  "  it 
was  the  spiritual  symbol  of  the  political  union," 'J 
and  as  such  it  formed  a  test  of  loyalty.  Antiochus 
Epiplianes  ruled  over  a  similar,  but  smaller  Empire. 
He  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  by  stamping 
out  national  customs  and  universalizing  Greek 
culture.  Rome  allowed  national  cults  to  remain, 
hut  demanded  on  the  part  of  each  conquered  people 
the  cult  of  the  Emperor.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Empire  welcomed  this  Imperial  religion  ;  towns 
vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  temples  to  Ciesar, 
and  in  holding  religious  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Imperial  divinity.  But  the  Jew  was  exempted ; 
the  proposal  of  Caligula  to  place  his  statue  in  the 
Temple  roused  fierce  opposition,  and  the  Emperor 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  plan.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  these  religious  celebrations  that  out- 
Ijreaks  of  popular  persecution  occurred.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  authorities  looked  on  with 
acquiescence,  for  the  martyrs  had  refused  to  join 
in  the  worship  of  the  Beast  (Rev  2''  13'-  '^).  Roma 
required  an  act  of  idolatry  as  evidence  of  loyalty 

♦  Centurii  Bible,  'Acts,'  Edinburgli,  1901,  p.  301. 

t  Octavi\i£,  8. 

}  Workman,  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church,  p.  89. 
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to  the  Empire.  To  that  Imperiiil  rule  Christians 
would  not  conform.  '  For  the  Christian  thore  was 
but  one  Lonl  ami  Master,  to  whom  he  owne<l  su- 
premo allegiance  ;  this  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
by  the  renunciation  of  all  thing's,  even  life  itself. 
For  the  Christian  the  unity  of  the  race  was  sym- 
bolized not  by  a  Tiberius  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius, 
but  bj-  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  To  the 
Roman  representative  it  seemed  a  simple  matter, 
but  to  the  Christian  acquiescence  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  renunciation  of  his  faith.  Tiie 
watchword  of  the  Zealots,  'no  king  but  Jehovah,' 
was  equiv.ilent  to  'no  alien  ruler  in  Judah.'  It 
was  a  ilirect  challenge — and  it  was  intended  to  be 
such— to  Roman  domination.  Our  Lord  had  stated 
in  the  presence  of  Pilate  that  His  Kingsliip  and 
His  Kingdom  were  not  'of  this  world.'  Yet  tlie 
ideals  and  therefore  the  interests  of  the  two 
kingdoms — the  kingdom  of  Csesar  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ — often  clashed,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  a  loyal  subject  of  Csesar  and 
a  faithful  follower  of  Christ,  and  Rome  had  in- 
geniously devised  a  way  of  compelling  Christians 
to  submit  to  their  Emperor  or  to  deny  their  Lord. 
To  them  '  Christ  was  Lord,'  and  they  would  not 
allow  any  mortal  man  to  claim  the '  Lordship'  which 
their  faith  attributed  to  Christ. 

Gatherings  of  Christians  for  prayer  and  wor- 
ship were  looked  upon  as  secret  societies,  and 
popular  imagination  ran  riot  in  surmising  what 
transpired.  It  is  possible  that  Paul's  counsel, 
'greet  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss,' had  been 
too  literally  and  too  lavishly  interpreted.  In  any 
case  the  practice  of  the  '  kiss  of  peace '  suggested 
diverse  abominations  to  the  vivid  and  impure  mind 
of  the  masses.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  holding  of  love-feasts  were  capable 
of  various  interpretations.  The  coarse  mind  of 
the  age  looked  upon  them  as  '  Thyestean  feasts 
and  Oedipodean  incest.'  But  whilst  popular 
imagination  busied  itself  with  the  practices  carried 
on  at  these  gatherings  of  Christians,  it  was  their 
secrecy  that  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities. 
Mutual  benefit  societies  or  clubs  abounded  in 
diB'erent  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  they  were 
subject  to  rigid  supervision,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted in  accordance  with  laws  which  were  rigidly 
enforced.  They  might  easily  degenerate  into 
secret  societies  of  a  dangerous  character.  Cfecilius, 
who  speaks  in  the  name  of  paganism  in  the  Apology 
of  Minucius  Feli.\,  describes  Christians  as  '  a  people 
who  skulk  and  shun  the  light  of  day.'t  It  was  a 
common  charge  against  them  that  they  separated 
themselves  and  broke  away  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.? The  Imperial  authorities  were  suspicious 
of  such  clandestine  gatherings,  for  they  might  be 
held  with  the  sole  object  of  fomenting  political 
disaflection. 

Whilst  Christianity  gradually  roused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Emperors  and  their  representatives, 
it  evoked  the  contempt  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  educated  classes  looked  with 
contempt  upon  what  Tacitus  described  as  a  '  pesti- 
lent superstition,'  and  this  was  the  attitude  of 
Rome  even  to  many  national  cults  which,  for 
political  reasons,  it  allowed  conquered  nations  to 
continue,  but  especially  to  the  Christian  religion. 
The  upper  classes,  with  all  their  scepticism,  would 
hold  in  respect  the  traditional  religion  of  Rome, 
for  everything  that  was  characteristically  Roman 
appealed  to  their  patriotism,  but  there  were  many 
things  connected  with  the  Christian  religion  for 
which  the  typical  Roman  would  entertain  no  feel- 
ing except  contempt.  The  Christian  ideal  would 
not  make  any  appeal  to  the  Roman  temperament. 

•  Workman,  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church,  p.  100. 
t  Octavins,  8. 
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The  stoical  ideal  was  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
typical  Roman.  The  symbol  of  Christianity  is 
the  Cross,  which  stands  for  self-sacrilice  and  self- 
renunciation.  That  would  make  little  iiii|)ression 
in  Rome,  where  self-assertion  and  self-aggraiulize- 
ment  were  the  dominant  virtues.  The  Roman  was 
a  horn  ruler.  He  was  the  superman  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  gospel  of  the  Cross  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  average 
Koman.  His  contempt  for  it  would  be  greatly 
increased  when  the  constitution  of  the  churches 
was  observed.  For  some  time  they  consisted 
entirely  of  the  lower  classes.  'Not  many  mighty, 
not  numy  noble,'  were  enrolled  among  the  followers 
of  the  liazarene  (1  Co  l*"'-**).  It  was  not  simply 
rhetorical  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Celsus  (t-. 
A.D.  178)  when  he  wrote:  'If  a  man  be  educated 
let  him  keep  clear  of  us  Christians ;  we  want  no 
men  of  wisdom,  no  men  of  sense ;  we  account  all 
such  as  evil.  No ;  but  if  there  be  one  who  is  in- 
e.xperienced,  or  stupid,  or  untaught,  let  him  come 
with  good  heart' ;  'they  are  weavers,  shoemakers, 
fullers,  illiterate  clowns.'  *  '  Men  collected  from  the 
lowest  dregs  of  the  people  ;  ignorant,  credulous 
women,'  is  the  description  given  in  the  Apology  of 
Minucius  Felix  by  the  spokesman  of  paganism.t 
The  upper  classes  would  despise  a  superstition 
which  seemed  to  attract  only  their  slaves. 

Many  so-called  persecutions,  as  we  shall  see, 
were  popular  outbreaks,  and  reveal  the  deep  hatred 
which  the  populace  felt  towards  Christians  ;  and 
the  reasons  for  this  unpopularity  are  not  far  to 
seek.  We  can  see  from  Acts  that  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  interfered  with  'vested  interests'  and 
provoked  violent  opposition.  The  fortune-tellers 
in  Philippi  (Ac  16'^)  and  the  silversnuths  in 
Ephesus  (19^)  had  no  ditticulty  in  creating  a  riot, 
but  they  were  careful  to  conceal  their  true  motive. 
In  Philippi  the  ringleaders  appealed  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  city,  whUst  in  Ephesus  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  superstitious  propensities  of  the  masses. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  Christianity 
involved  a  new  principle  of  division.  To  the 
Roman  who  believed  in  a  united  Empire,  Christi- 
anity was  a  divisive  force,  and  as  such  fraught 
witli  danger  to  the  Empire.  In  the  case  of 
families  this  was  peculiarly  distressful.  Jesus 
Christ  had  already  warned  His  disciples  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  would  produce  family 
quarrels.  Christianity  would  set  a  man  at  vari- 
ance with  his  father,  and  the  daughter  with 
her  mother  (Mt  10'°).  It  was  in  this  connexion 
that  our  Lord  used  the  words,  '  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword.'  His  forecast  was  literally 
fulfilled,  and  this  introduction  of  strife  into  family 
life  was  undoubtedly  a  fruitful  cause  of  many 
violent  outbreaks ;  and  the  representatives  of 
Roman  law  and  order  were  not  always  disposed 
to  quell  such  disorder,  as  they  shared  in  this 
widespread  contempt  and  hatred. 

But  what  roused  the  hatred  of  all  classes  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  seemingly  super- 
cilious aloofness  of  Christians  from  the  life  of 
society.  Jesus  Christ  had  said  before  Pilate  that 
the  Kingdom  He  represented  was  spiritual,  and 
therefore  not  a  rival  kingdom  to  the  Empire  which 
the  proconsul  represented  (Jn  IS'").  Paul  and 
Peter  maintained  that  it  was  possible  to  be  citizens 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  members  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  Nevertheless  the  two  kingdoms 
sometimes  clashed,  and  their  ideals  came  into 
violent  conflict.  The  consistent  Christian  found 
(hat  it  was  not  possible  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
Kingdom  of  which  Jesus  »as  the  Founder,  and 

•  Oripen.  c.  Cetntm,  lil.  44,  66. 
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participate  in  all  the  activities  and  frivolities 
which  were  enjoined  bj'  the  representatives  of  the 
Empire  of  Cii'sar.  Not  many  years  had  elapsed 
when  the  followers  of  Jesus  perceived  the  full 
force  of  His  words — '  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hatuth  you '  (Jn  15'"). 
The  Christian  witnessed  every  day  inruiy  things 
which  were  opposed  to  tlie  gospel  which  he  had 
embraced.  He  was  in  duty  bound  to  stand  aloof. 
He  was  exhorted  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men — 
'as  much  as  in  you  lietk'  (Ko  12").  The  words 
involved  a  signilicant  reminder.  The  modification 
arose,  not  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
but  from  the  uncompromising  nature  of  the 
gospel.  There  were  limits  beyond  which  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Empire  im- 
plied disloyalty  to  the  Christian  ideal.  The 
Christian  believer  was  permitted — and  urged — to 
submit  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Empire  provided  such 
submission  did  not  involve  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Kingdom.  When  the  ideals  and 
interests  of  the  two  Empires  clashed,  to  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  would  be  disloyalty,  and 
to  falter  would  be  sin.  The  Edict  of  Toleration 
extended  freedom  of  belief  and  worship,  provided 
respect  for  the  established  laws  of  the  Empire  was 
preserved.  The  gosjiel  permitted  to  the  Christian 
community  the  right  to  discharge  their  duties 
freely  as  subjects  of  Kome  provided  due  respect  to 
the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  was 
preserved.  The  Christian  believer  was  primarily 
a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom,  and  only  secondarily  a 
subject  of  the  Empire.  His  first  concern  was  to 
seek  the  Kingdom  of  God.  When  the  Empire 
transcended  these  limits  which  his  gospel  defined 
for  the  Christian,  there  was  no  alternative  for  him 
but  that  attitude  which  Marcus  Aurelius  described 
as  'sheer  obstinacy.'  The  Empire  of  Caesar  did 
not  understand  religious  conviction,  or  else  it 
would  not  recognize  its  right  to  exist.  But  con- 
science has  reasons  of  which  political  expediency 
knows  nothing.  During  this  dark  and  tragic 
period  the  Christian  Church  defended  '  the  libert3- 
wherewith  Christ  had  made  men  free.'  Christi- 
anity had  brought  within  men's  reach  another 
Kingdom  than  that  of  Rome.  The  Christian 
believer  could  see  the  '  new  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  above ' — near  enough  to  earth  for  him  to 
enrol  himself  as  a  member  of  it.  It  was  a  Kingdom 
of  superb  ideals,  and  it  was  a  Kingdom  that  would 
not  perish.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  been  buried 
in  tlie  dust  of  the  desert.  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins. 
The  same  fate  would  overtake  Rome.  But  the 
Christian  '  looked  for  the  city  which  hath  the 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God'  (He 
11">).  Inspired  by  this  hope  the  Christian  stood 
aloof  from  the  life  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 
He  abstained  from  many  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
citizenship.  He  was  hated  for  his  '  hatred  of  the 
human  race,'  in  other  words,  for  his  rejection  of 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  Rome  as  embodied  in 
society  and  religion. 

It  was  only  in  the  slow  course  of  time  that 
the  intrinsic  incompatibility  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  ideals  of  the  Empire  became 
obvious,  (a)  Christian  theology  came  into  collision 
with  the  confused  polytheism  of  the  Empire  ;  (i) 
Christianity  as  a  personal  religion  conflicted  with 
the  collective  or  national  religions  of  the  Empire, 
(c)  The  lofty  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity,  on  its 
two  sides  of  holiness  and  love,  was  antagonistic  to 
paganism,  on  its  two  sides  of  worldliness  and 
selfishness.  The  conflict  between  the  two  ideals 
grew  in  intensity  as  the  truth  of  Christianity  was 
unfolded  in  credal  statement  and  moral  character, 
for  the  ideals  of  the  Empire  were  visible  in  the 
customs  and  practices  of  society.  Christianity 
could  not  be  itself  without  giving  offence  to  the 


Empire.  In  view  of  this  intrinsic  incompatibilitj', 
it  wa.s  inevitable  that  the  Empire  should  attempt 
to  put  down  Christianitj',  or  that  Christianity 
should  replace  the  ideals  of  the  Empire  by  ita 
own  ;  but  such  a  substitution  of  ideals  is  im- 
possible on  a  national  scale,  for  Christianity  works 
ujion  society  through  the  individual.  There  was 
a  third  alternative.  The  Empire  and  Christianity 
might  come  to  an  understanding  lij'  effecting  a 
compromise  of  ideals.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Christianity  which  was  adopted  by  the  Empire 
was  not  the  pure  religion  and  uiidefiled  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  Roman  Empire  did  not 
adopt  a  policy  of  persecution  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  attitude  of  Rome  towards  Christianity 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  attitude  of  Gallio  to  the 
arraignment  of  the  Christian  evangelists  by  their 
Jewish  adversaries.  Rome  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  Christianity  was  simply  a  religious  con- 
troversy within  Juclaism,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  no  danger  to  the  Empire  was  suspected.  It 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  historians 
like  Tacitus  (.dnn,  xv.  44)  and  Suetonius  (CYaMrfm*, 
25)  to  ])ay  any  serious  attention  to  it.  They  dis- 
missed it  in  a  few  contemptuous  words  as  a  '  pes- 
tilent '  or  '  magical '  superstition.  The  desperate 
efforts  which  the  Jews  made  to  involve  Christians 
in  a  charge  of  high  treason  prove  that  Rome  would 
consider  only  the  political  possibilities  of  the  new 
religion.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that  Christi- 
anity was  distinct  from  Judaism  and  even  antagon- 
istic to  it.  The  violent  opposition  which  the  Jews 
oH'ered  to  the  new  movement  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Christianity  was  not  an  oHshoot  of 
Judaism.  It  was  also  equally  evident  that  Christi- 
anity inherited  many  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  Judaism,  especially  its  exclusiveness  and 
intolerance — in  other  words,  its  claim  to  be  the 
religion.  Rome  had  recognized  this  peculiar 
feature  of  Judaism,  and  had  made  allowance  for 
it,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order,  and  also  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  old  national  religion. 
Rome  paid  great  deference  to  ancestral  faiths  ;  in 
one  sense  the  Imperial  religion — apart  from  the 
worship  of  the  Emperor  —  was  a  congeries  of 
national  cults. 

Even  when  Christianity  was  seen  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent movement,  Gentile  as  much  as  Jewish,  it 
was  for  a  time  beneath  Imperial  notice.  Persecu- 
tions of  a  kind  there  were  from  the  time  of  Nero 
(A.D.  54-68),  but  they  were  not  decreed  by  the 
Imperial  authorities.  They  were  isolated  occur- 
rences, and  generally  the  outcome  of  popular 
indignation  aroused  by  local  causes  :  and  as  Roman 
officials  generally  shared  the  popular  hatred  of 
Christians,  they  were  not  too  careful  to  quell 
outbreaks  of  violence  on  the  part  of  enraged  mobs 
in  various  towns.  The  words  of  Suetonius — 
'Juda?os  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit '  [viz.  Claudius]— do  not  refer  to  the 
expulsion  of  Christians  from  Rome  on  account  of 
their  Christianity.  The  historian  makes  a  blunder- 
ing reference  to  unseemly  controversies  among  the 
Jews  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the  claim  made 
by  Christians  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  They 
w'ere  banished  not  because  they  had  embraced 
the  gospel,  but  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

7.  Persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Roman 
Empire. — The  persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
time  of  Nero  (A.D.  54-68)  is  a  noteworthy  example 
of  the  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to  them  in 
ditt'erent  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  outbreak  in  Rome  was  due  to  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Emperor,  whereas  similar  violences 
elsewhere  were  possible  through  the  connivance 
of  the  Imperial  officials.  The  general  hatred  of 
Christians  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which 
the  populace  accepted  Nero's  diabolical  insinuation 
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that  the  Cliristi:ni.s  were  tlie  uriyinators  of  the 
disastrous  lire  wliich  deiiiolished  iJuitions  of  tho 
city.  We  have  already  referreil  to  tlie  superstitions 
fears  of  the  masses.  Cahiinities  were  evidence  of 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  a  common  l)elief 
that  the  .atheism  of  the  Cliristians  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  misfiutunes.  TortuUian  has  summed 
up  the  popular  .altitude  in  the  well-known  words, 
'They  think  the  Christians  to  blame  for  every 
public  calamity,  for  every  loss  that  alllicts  the 
people.  If  the  Tiber  rises  to  the  walls,  if  the  Nile 
does  not  rise  over  the  lields,  if  the  sky  gives  no 
rain,  if  the  eartli  quakes,  if  there  is  famine  or 
plague,  immediately  the  shout  is  raised,  "  To  the 
lions  with  the  Christians  ! "  '  *  The  words  were 
written  at  a  much  later  period,  but  they  were  true  of 
the  popular  feeling  from  the  beginning.  W  hen  it  was 
necessary  to  assuage  the  anger  of  the  gods,  victims 
were  selected  whose  death  gave  as  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  persons  who  ottered  them  as  to  the 
deities.  It  is  evident  that  Nero  when  he  realized 
the  state  of  things  turned  popular  attention  from 
himself  by  fixing  it  on  the  Christian  community. 
It  was  an  astute  move,  for  it  was  currently 
rumoured  that  Christians  looked  forward  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  order  of  things.  Peter 
gave  expression  to  the  current  belief  when  he 
wrote  :  '  The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  be  dissolved  with 
fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are 
tlierein  will  be  burned  up '  (2  P  3'").  Such  instances 
of  mob  law  are  a  lurid  reflexion  on  the  administration 
of  justice,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  But  it 
may  be  urged  that  Nero  is  too  exceptional  a  case 
to  use  for  purposes  of  generalization.  It  is  this 
outbreak  of  ferocity  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor  that  accounts  for  the  marked  difl'erence 
of  tone  between  some  of  the  Epistles,  e.g.  Ro  13', 
2  Th  2'',  1  P  2",  and  the  Apocalypse,  where  Rome  is 
'  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  s.aints  and 
with  the  blood  of  tlie  martyrs  of  Jesus'  (Rev  17^). 

By  the  time  of  Domitian  (81-96)  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  Christian  religion  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
Empire.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  inevit- 
able tendency  of  the  gospel  to  produce  dissension 
even  within  the  .small  circle  of  the  family.  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  make  for  disruption,  not  for 
unity.  Rome  believed  in  national  religions.  This 
was  one  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  Empire  rested. 
It  was  clear  that  Christianity  undermined  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  the  Imperial  fabric.  It  was  an  act 
of  disloyalty  for  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  to  embrace 
a  religion  tliat  ran  counter  to  every  otiier  religion. 
Domitian  took  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
disruptive  religion  by  an  edict  which  forbade  aggres- 
sive missionary  activity  among  Roman  citizens. 

During  the  2nd  cent,  the  Empire  was  governed 
by  a  succession  of  rulers  as  famous  for  their  broad 
statesmanship  as  for  their  lofty  character  —  e.g., 
Trajan  (A.D.  98-117),  Hadri.an  (A.D.  117-138), 
Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138-161)  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
(A.D.  161-180).  They  assumed  their  Imperial  duties 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
position.  They  shared  the  view  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  inimical  to  the  intere.sts  of  the  Empire. 
They  were  agreed  that  its  adherents  must  be 
coerced  into  acceptance  of  the  official  religion — 
especially  the  cult  of  the  Emperor.  They  were 
truly  Roman  in  their  assumption  that  the  safety 
of  the  Empire  was  the  supreme  consideration.  The 
individual  must  sink  his  personal  interests  or  idio- 
syncrasies and  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
State ;  that  was  the  highest  virtue.  '  Civis  Romanus 
sum'  was  less  an  assertion  of  rights  than  a  re- 
cognition of  duties.  The  individual  possessed  no 
rights  except  such  as  the  State  granted.  '  Con- 
•  Apol.  40. 


science'  had  no  existence,  and  'conscicnlioua 
objection'  had  no  meaning  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  policy  of  the  Empire  in  reference 
to  Christianity  must  be  delined.  '1  he  new  religion 
was  gathering  strength,  and  it  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  merit  the  serious  attention  of  the 
throne.  In  connexion  with  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(A.D.  98-117)  reference  must  be  made  to  thesignih- 
cant  correspondence  between  the  Em])cror  and  one 
of  his  provincial  governors,  viz.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
who  was  propnetor  of  the  province  of  l)ith}nia 
Pontus(A.D.  110).  In  his  communication  to  Trajan, 
Pliny  refers  to  the  numerical  strength  of  Christ  ians 
in  his  province.  The  heathen  temples  were  deserted. 
•It  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the  situation  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  acquitted  Christians 
who  were  prepared  to  renounce  Christ  and  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  of  the  Empire.  He  condemned  others, 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  Christianity,  but  of  their 
refusal  to  recant  and  f.all  in  with  the  official  religion 
of  the  Empire,  i.e.  on  the  ground  of  their  obsllnanj. 
Such  an  attitude  was  impossible  in  a  subject  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  violated  the  fundamental  idea 
of  citizenship.  Pliny  commends  Christians  for  their 
morality.  They  were  under  a  jjledge  to  abstain 
from  every  crime.  Trajan  in  his  reply  approves  of 
the  proproetor'saction,but  lays  down  two  conditions, 
viz.  that  Christians  must  not  be  sought  out,  and 
that  anonymous  accusations  must  be  prohibited. 
Whereas  Christians  were  entitled  to  a  fair  trial, 
yet  in  the  light  of  this  correspondence  they  were 
outlaws,  for  the  condition  of  retaining  their  civic 
rights  as  subjects  of  the  Empire,  or  even  of  their 
personal  safety,  was  the  denial  of  their  religion. 
Their  life  depended  on  their  ceasing  to  be  Christians. 
Trajan  made  it  plain  that  it  was  possible  to 
take  action  against  the  adherents  of  Christianity 
without  any  special  legislation,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  aspects  of  Christianity  which  contravened  the 
existing  laws.  Popular  outbreaks  were  still  fre- 
quent, and  their  frequency  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  were  not  likely  to  interfere.  Never- 
theless Hadrian  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  de- 
manded for  Christians  the  right  of  a  fair  and 
judicial  investigation. 

Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
(161-180)  were  men  of  outstanding  virtues  ;  they 
admired  and  embodied  the  old  Roman  spirit,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Empire  back  to  the 
old  paths  ;  but  they  attempted  the  impossible,  and 
Christianity  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  policy  of  a  united  Empire. 
Christianity  was  anarchical  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
individual.  It  encouraged  individualism  ;  Marcus 
Aurelius  looked  upon  it  as  '  sheer  obstinacy.'  The 
Empire  was  a  vast  machine,  and  any  tendency  to 
freedom  of  action  or  independence  threw  the  whole 
machine  out  of  gear.  Roman  subjects  were  simply 
parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  and  the  efficient 
working  of  the  whole  would  be  secured  through  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  individual  parts.  In 
their  oificial  capacity  these  Emperors  would  look 
with  complete  disfavour  upon  a  religion  which  set  tlie 
individual  even  above  the  State.  Apart  from  this, 
the  gos|iel  would  make  no  great  impression  on  tlie 
typical  Roman  temperament;  it  lacked  thestrength 
and  robustness  of  Stoicism.  Its  adherents  dis- 
played excessive  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  nothing 
was  more  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  who  had  learnt 
complete  self-mastery. 

In  the  3rd  cent,  the  situation  changed,  and 
Cliristianity  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
stigma  of  being  the  religion  of  the  lower  classes 
had  been  removed,  for  it  was  no  longer  true  that 
'not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called.' 
Christianity  had  very  largely  captured  the  intelli- 
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gence  and  the  wealth  of  the  Empire.  The  attitude 
of  the  Emperors  had  changed.  Manj'  of  them — 
e.g.  Elar;abahis  (A.D.  21S--2."2),  Alexander  Severus 
(A.D.  2-22--2:ij),  and  Philip  tlie  Araliian  (A.D.  244- 
249) — were  foreif;ner.s  who  hud  worked  tlioir  way 
to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  tlierefrom  to  tlie  Im- 
perial purple.  They  were  ahld  soldiers,  but  they 
were  not  statesmen,  and  tliey  were  not  interested 
in  the  retention  of  lionian  customs  and  institutions. 
Elaijabalus  and  Alexander  Severus  were  of  Syrian 
origin  on  their  motlier's  side,  and  tliey  were  natur- 
all3'  disposed  to  favour  Oriental  gods  and  customs. 
The  syncretism  of  the  age  found  a  vivid  illustra- 
tion in  tlie  strange  assortment  of  gods  which  Alex- 
ander Severus  brought  together  in  the  Imperial 
palace — viz.  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  Abraliam, 
and  Orpheus.  During  this  period  Christianity 
m.'ide  rapid  and  astonishing  progress.  It  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  religio  Ikita.  The 
statesmanship  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  made  them  into  stern  opponents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  whilst  the  laxity  of  their  suc- 
cessors was  equivalent  to  tolerance — but  it  was  the 
tolerance  of  inditterence. 

Decius  (249-251)  introduced  a  new  period  as 
regards  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and 
tlie  Empire.  The  Emperor  was  face  to  face  with  a 
formidable  foe.  The  Empire  was  threatened  on 
its  northern  and  western  frontiers  by  Franks  and 
Goths.  It  was  a  matter  of  pressing  ur'gency  to 
consolidate  the  Empire  in  view  of  this  formidable 
danger.  The  view  prevailed  that  the  nation  could 
not  offer  a  united  front  to  an  external  foe  unless  it 
was  of  one  way  of  thinking  on  all  subjects.  Rome 
had  not  yet  discovered  that  religious  freedom  does 
not  issue  in  political  dissension.  Decius  was  an 
able  ruler,  and  he  saw  that  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
absoluteness  of  the  State  must  be  restored.  Re- 
cusancy must  be  for  ever  suppressed.  Decius 
inaugurated  the  first  general  persecution  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  part  of  the  Empire.  This  was  a 
deliberate  efibrt  to  stamp  out  Christianity,  and 
the  repressive  measures  were  those  which  have 
been  generally  adopted  by  governments  in  all  lands 
when  they  have  attempted  to  suppress  religious 
liberty  and  establish  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  uni- 
formity. We  are  not  surprised  toread  that  many 
failed  to  stand  the  test,  inasmuch  as  the  personnel 
of  the  Church  had  considerably  changed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  INIany  had  embraced  the 
gospel  who  were  complete  strangers  to  the  meaning 
ana  demand  of  Christian  faith.  But  it  is  a  marvel- 
lous fact  that  there  were  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  men  and  women  in  large  numbers  who 
triumphantly  stood  the  test  and  endured  '  torture, 
not  accepting  deliverance.'  Valerian  (253-260) 
continued  the  repressive  measures  of  Decius — but 
with  added  violence.  Attendance  at  meetings- for 
Christian  worship  became  a  capital  ottence.  The 
meeting-places  of  Christians  were  conliscated,  and 
all  subjects  of  the  Empire  were  required  to  conform 
to  the  Imperial  demands.  But  Christianity  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  successors  of  Valerian  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  undertaken  an  impossible 
task.  The  Church  enjoyed  peace  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  during  this  period  it  fortified  its  posi- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  the  organizers  of  the 
next  general  persecution  undertook  a  still  more 
hopeless  task. 

l*or  nineteen  years  after  his  accession  Diocletian 
(284-305)  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  He  was  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike 
Emperors  that  ever  occupied  the  Imperial  throne. 
He  was  in  a  sense  the  successor  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  attempted  to  carry  out 
their  policy  of  consolidating  the  Empire.  In  the 
government  of  the  Empire  he  secured  the  services 


of  a  colleague,  and  in  addition  he  appointed  two 
assistant  Emperors.  In  the  West  Maximin  ruled 
as  Augustus,  and  had  Constantius  Chlorus  as  his 
Ccesar,  whilst  Diocletian  as.sociated  with  himself 
Galerius  as  his  Ca'sar.  Galerius  was  an  extremely 
able  soldier,  and  it  was  his  inliuence  that  weighed 
with  Diocletian  in  his  decision  to  resume  the  policy 
of  Decius.  In  the  West  there  was  peace,  for 
Constantius  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  the  festival  of  the 
Roman  god  Terminus  in  Nicomedia,  the  new 
capital  of  the  Empire,  that  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  the  persecution  under  Diocletian.  On  an 
occasion  like  this  men  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
words  and  deeds  expressive  of  their  patriotism,  and 
the  absence  of  the  Christian  section  of  the  popula- 
tion would  be  marked.  \\'hilst  the  people  were 
assembled  together  to  celebrate  tlie  cult  of  the 
Emjjeror,  the  Christians  would  be  gathered  together 
in  their  own  church.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  destruction  of  this  church  was  the  beginning 
of  hostilities. 

Four  edicts  were  published,  and  each  one  pos- 
sessed its  distinctive  features.  The  first  edict 
required  the  instant  demolition  of  all  churches  and 
the  burning  of  all  Bibles.  Christians  who  refu.sed 
to  conform  were  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
they  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  The  second  edict  was  especially 
directed  against  the  officials  of  the  Chui-ch,  whilst 
the  third  offered  release  to  the  imprisoned  clergy 
who  were  prepared  to  recant,  and  further  torture 
in  case  of  refusal.  The  fourth  edict  held  out  to  all 
Christians,  laymen  and  clergy,  the  choice  between 
death  and  sacrifice.  Although  persecution  was  not 
continuous  and  not  universal  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, Galerius  continued  bis  policy  ;  but  on  the  eve 
of  his  death  he  attached  his  name,  along  with 
tho.se  of  Constantino  (the  son  of  Constantius)  and 
Licinius,  to  the  first  Edict  of  Toleration,  pub- 
lished in  Nicomedia  in  A.D.  311.  The  edict,  in 
Gibbon's  translation,  is  as  follows  :  '  We  were  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  reclaiming,  into  the  way  of 
reason  and  nature,  the  deluded  Christians,  who  had 
renounced  the  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted 
by  their  fathers,  and,  presumptuously  despising 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant 
laws  and  opinions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various  society  from  the 
different  provinces  of  our  empire.  The  edicts  which 
we  have  published  to  enforce  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  having  exposed  many  of  the  Christians  to 
danger  and  distress,  many  having  suffered  death, 
and  many  more,  who  still  persist  in  their  impious 
folly,  being  left  destitute  of  any  public  exercise  of 
religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to  those  un- 
happy men  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency. 
We  permit  them,  therefore,  freely  to  profess  their 
private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in  their  con- 
venticles without  fear  or  molestation,  provided 
always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.'  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  organizers  of  this  attempt 
to  stamp  out  Christianity  expected  a  difierent  issue 
to  their  campaign  of  persecution.  They  were  not 
aware  of  the  strength  of  conviction  which  the 
faith  of  the  Christians  had  developed.  The  edict 
hints  at  the  Roman  belief  in  ancestral  religions. 
The  Imperial  objection  to  Christianity  is  given  in 
the  words  '  a  various  society  from  the  dili'erent 
provinces,'  whilst  the  closing  sentence  about 
'  respect  to  the  established  laws'  is  a  reminder  of 
the  view  which  States  have  only  reluctantly 
abandoned — viz.  that  religious  freedom  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  State.  In  313  Constantino 
became  sole  Emperor  of  the  West  and  issued 
the  Edict  of  Milan — the  Magna  Carta  of  re- 
*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ii.'  132 1. 
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ligious  lilifTt}'.  All  subjects  of  the  Empire  were 
granted  complelc  freedom  of  worship.  But  this 
universal  toleration  was  not  of  lon^  duration. 
The  traditional  iloetrine  in  regard  to  the  presup- 
positions of  a  united  Empire  reasserted  itself,  and 
Constantius  ado|ited  Christianity  as  the  hiiiierial 
religion  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  paganism  to 
a  religio  illieita.  The  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Emi>ire  was  a  great  triumph 
for  the  gosjiel,  hut  there  are  victories  which  are  as 
disastrous  as  defeats.  The  Church  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  promotion.  Tlie  Emperor  denuiniled 
and  obtained  from  the  Christian  Church  the  homage 
and  submission  which  his  predecessors  enjoyed  in 
the  case  of  paganism.  The  friendshi|i  of  Rome 
was  fraught  with  greater  danger  than  its  enmity. 
The  Church  lost  its  freedom  and  its  power.  The 
subsequent  persecution  of  paganism  was  not  due 
to  the  intolerance  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  out- 
standing motives  which  actuated  the  Emjure  in  its 
attempt  to  stamp  out  Christianity  led  to  its  ellorts 
to  suppress  paganism.  Imperial  unity  demanded 
ecclesiastical  uniformity.  During  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  paganism  was  linally 
abolished  by  a  series  of  enactments  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  previous  Emperors  in  their  etl'orts 
to  suppress  Christianity.  But  the  abolition  of 
paganism  by  Theodosius  was  as  unreal  as  the 
Cfitablishnient  of  Christianity  by  Constantius. 
Keligious  reforms  which  emanate  from  the  throne 
are  futile  ;  they  are  genuine  only  as  they  originate 
in  the  heart  of  a  people.  The  spirit  of  paganism 
lived  on  when  the  forms  and  Institutions  of  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  universally  adopted. 
Yet  all  ancient  governments — and  some  modern — 
have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  ecclesiastical 
uniformity  alone  produces  and  g\iarantees  national 
unity.  In  the  most  progressive  European  countries 
it  is  acceiited  that  political  unity  is  compatible 
with  full  religious  freedom. 

We  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  Eome  perse- 
cuted for  political  reasons.  It  was  the  safety  and 
stability  of  the  Empire  that  weighed  with  her 
Emperors.  But  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
common  misconception.  Tlie  Empire  was  not  an 
irreligious  organization  that  opposed  the  spread  of 
religion.  It  possessed  its  official  religion ;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  those  in  authority,  in  spite  of 
the  prevalent  scepticism,  more  ati'ected  than  real, 
to  provide  for  the  belief  which  prevailed,  that  the 
gods  existed  and  that  they  possessed  unlimited 
power  for  good  and  evil.  It  was  the  Imperial  view, 
strengthened  by  the  innate  conservatism  of  human 
nature  in  religous  matters,  that  the  existing 
religious  situation  was  better  adapted  and  even 
essential  to  the  social  and  poIiti(-al  needs  of  the 
Empire.  Rome  did  not  classif.y  religions  as  true  or 
false,  but  as  conducive  or  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  Empire. 

8.  Persecution  of  heretics  by  the  Roman  Church. 
— For  several  centuries  after  the  adoption  of 
Cliristianity  as  the  Imperial  religion  the  '  Holy 
Roman  Empire'  was  united  in  its  religious  life. 
Western  Europe  was  governed  by  a  '  theocracy  '  ; 
the  Church  was  supreme.  Uniformity  of  thought 
and  worship  prevailed  tlirougliout  the  civilized 
world.  But  it  was  the  uniformity  of  death  ;  there 
was  as  little  living  intellectuality  as  there  was 
vital  religion.  '  Catholicism  was  then,'  writes 
Lecky,' perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  intellectual 
wants  of  Europe.  It  was  not  a  tyranny,  for  the 
intellectual  latitude  it  permitted  was  fully  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  the  people.  .  .  .  As 
long  as  a  church  is  so  powerful  as  to  form  the 
Intellectual  condition  of  the  age,  to  supply  the 
standing-point  from  which  every  tpiestion  is  viewed, 
its  authority  will  never  be  disputed.'  *  Lecky 
*  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 


thinks  only  of  the  intellectual  situation  in  Europe. 
But  the  same  ex]danation  applies  to  the  religious 
State;  Catholiidsm  was  in  accordance  with  the  rt^iV^s- 
oH.v  needs  of  the  period.  The  Renaissance  was  the 
intellectual  awakening  of  Europe,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  the  awakening-of  the  conscience  of  Europe, 
and  the  former  was  due  to  the  iliscovery  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  latter  resulted 
from  a  study  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  l'"or 
centuries  Western  Euro[ie  had  embraced  the  intel- 
lectual system,  and,  of  course,  tln^  religious  customs 
which  the  Chmcdi  permitted.  Rome  dictated  to 
the  understanding  no  less  tlian  to  the  conscience 
of  the  West.  Towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cent, 
there  were  signs  of  awakening  dissatisfaction 
with  both  the  religion  and  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
But  the  way  of  the  innovator  was  hard.  By  the 
eml  of  the  century  the  Church  had  .attained  the 
zenith  of  its  intluence,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  I3th  cent.  Home  had  mainifacturcd  her 
nuichine  for  the  repression  of  heresy  in  the  form 
of  the  Inquisition  (A.D.  1233),  and  the  period  of 
persecution  had  been  already  inaugurated  by 
Innocent  III.  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses 
in  the  south  of  France  (12'20).  All  rulers  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  ex- 
terminate from  their  dominions  all  those  who  were 
branded  as  heretics  by  the  Church,  and  the  uni- 
versal dread  of  the  papal  Interdict  reduced  to  abject 
submission  the  princes  and  sovereigns  of  Western 
Europe,  e.g.  King  John  of  England.  Statutes 
against  heresy  formed  integral  parts  of  the  legal 
system  of  all  Western  States,  e.g.  '  De  lueretico 
comburendo'  in  England  (1400-1676).  We  have 
observed  that  the  persecution  of  Christianity  by 
the  Roman  Empire  was  mainly  motived  by  political 
considerations.  In  ancient  Empires  the  central 
authority  was  absolute,  and  there  was  no  sphere  or 
activity  which  lay  outside  or  beyond  the  law  of 
the  realm.  It  was  suspected  that  the  enjoyment 
of  religious  freedom  would  bring  about  a  desire  for 
civil  liberty  and  tlius  the  solidaritj'  of  the  Eni|)ire 
would  be  disturbed,  and  its  unity  imperilled. 
The  leaven  of  liberty  once  introduced  into  the  life 
of  a  people  would  gradually  spread  and  ultimately 
ati'ect  the  whole  mass.  Home  persecuted  the 
Church  because  religious  uniformity  was  essential 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  paganism  was 
favourable,  w-hilst  Christianity  was  inimical  to  its 
stability  and  safety.  When  Christianity  became 
a  religio  licita  measures  were  adopted  to  keep  in 
check,  through  Imperial  supervision,  its  individual- 
istic and  anarchical  tendencies.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  Koine  crushed  paganism 
as  it  had  attempted  to  suppress  Christianity,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and 
according  to  the  political  creed  of  the  age  there 
was  no  reliable  unity  without  uniformity.  Rome's 
policy  was  the  suppression  of  political  insubordina- 
tion. The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  jjersecuted 
on  religious  grounds.  Her  policy  was  the  repression 
of  heresy.  The  Church  had  formulated  her  theo- 
logical creed  and  had  elaborated  her  religious  cult, 
and  neither  theology  nor  cult  was  subject  to  re- 
vision or  innovation.  Lecky  thus  accounts  for 
the  adoption  of  persecution  by  the  Church  :  'If 
men  believe  with  an  intense  and  realising  faith 
that  their  own  view  of  a  disputed  question  i.s 
true  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,  if  they 
further  believe  that  those  who  adopt  other  views 
will  be  doomed  by  the  Almighty  to  an  eternity  of 
misery  which,  with  the  same  moral  disposition  but 
with  a  dillerent  belief,  they  would  have  escaped, 
these  men  v:ill,  sooner  or  later,  persecute  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  power.'*  Persecutions  on  purely 
religious  grounds  originate  in  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Church 
"  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  I. 
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of  Home  persecuted  solely  on  leliKions  grounds — 
whether  in  the  interest  of  tlie  heretic,  or  to  stamp 
ont  heresy.  The  doctrine  embodied  in  the  words 
'extra  ecclesiani  nulla  salus'  does  not  fully 
account  for  the  attitude  of  Rome.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire' 
inherited  the  traditions  of  its  pagan  predecessor. 
It  also  inherited  the  Imperial  passion  for  universal 
dominion.  But  the  Imperialism  of  the  Church  was 
partly,  if  notcliietly,  religious.  In  the  background 
of  the  papal  mind  was  the  belief  in  the  univer.sality 
of  the  gospel.  It  was  a  superb  scheme — one  great 
Empire,  uniform  in  belief  and  worship — and  for 
a  time  the  idea  was  practically  realized.  The 
Roman  Church  repressed  heresy  no  less  in  the 
interest  of  Imperial  solidarity  than  in  the  interest 
of  truth.  Persecutions  on  purely  religious  grounds, 
i.e.  for  heresy,  are  found  in  connexion  with  religious 
denominations  which  possess  rigidly  deHned  con- 
fessions of  belief  and  which  are  independent  of  the 
secular  autliurity. 

9.  Persecution  in  Protestant  countries. — The 
doctrine  that  the  State  was  supreme,  as  well 
in  religious  as  in  secular  afi'airs,  was  universally 
accepted  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  with  the  result  that  repressive 
measures  with  a  view  to  securing  religious  uni- 
formity were  general.  The  supremacy  of  the 
State  was  the  only  adequate  safeguard  against 
papal  interference,  and  in  most  lands  the  Reforma- 
tion was  exploited  by  princes  or  kings  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  was  currently  accepted  that  the 
prince  or  sovereign  possessed  tlie  right  to  determine 
the  religion — creed  and  cult — of  the  Stateor  province 
over  which  he  ruled.  The  principle  adopted  by 
the  various  Germanic  States  was  tersely  expressed 
in  the  words  'cujus  regio,  ejus  religio.'  Each 
State,  in  the  person  of  the  central  authority, 
determined  its  own  religion,  but  there  was  no 
religious  freedom  for  tlie  individual.  His  alterna- 
tives were  submission  or  emigration.  Tliis  doctrine 
of  the  absoluteness  of  the  State  was  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  and  it  was  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances  which  then  obtained  in  Western 
Europe  that  it  should  be  emphasized.  From 
about  A.D.  1200  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent, 
the  Pope  exercised  complete  dominion  among  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  But  the  rise  of  distinct 
nationalities,  with  diS'erent  interests  and  ideals, 
produced  a  desire  for  national  liberty.  National 
sentiment  became  a  powerful  force  in  the  life  of 
nations.  The  longing  for  political  liberty  on  the 
part  of  nations  was  no  less  genuine  than  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  enjoy  intel- 
lectual and  religious  freedom,  and  civil  rulers  took 
advantage  of  this  powerful  sentiment  to  secure 
their  own  freedom  from  papal  interference.  The 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  its  initiation  it  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  rejection  by  the  monarch  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  or  of  his  right  of  interfer- 
ence in  English — and,  in  fact,  in  the  king's — afi'airs. 
Henry  VIII.  appointed  himself  as  sole  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  terrors  of 
the  Interdict  were  things  of  the  past.  But  whereas 
the  nation  was  free  from  papal  supremacy,  the 
individual  had  no  freedom  in  his  religious  beliefs 
or  exercises.  When  Dissent  appeared,  as  it  in- 
evitably did  in  all  lands  where  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  had  been 
affirmed,  the  secular  authority  met  such  dissidence 
with  persecution. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  may  be  solved. 
(a)  The  State  may  dominate  the  Churcii,  or  (A)  the 
Church  may  govern  the  State,  or  (c)  their  respective 
spheres  and  functions  may  be  delimited  and  mapped 


out,  and  the  two  estates  may  be  separate  and 
independent  of  each  other.  Under  the  second  and 
third  regime  we  lind  persecutions  for  purely  re- 
ligious reasons. 

The  State  may  be  su|)reme,  and  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  citizens  in  reli":ious  no  less  than  in 
civil  matters.  There  is  no  liberty  of  belief  or 
worship.  The  religious  life  of  the  individual,  as 
far  as  external  acts  are  concerned,  must  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  central  authority.  He 
must  fall  in  with  the  oflicial  religion,  and  his 
submission  applies  to  creed  as  well  as  to  cult. 
The  State  exercises  the  right  to  formulate  its 
theology  and  to  draw  up  its  mode  of  worshi|),  and 
to  impose  them  on  all  subjects  of  the  realm.  If 
there  are  diflerent  religious  bodies  within  the  State, 
as  in  many  Western  countries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  State  may  recognize  or  establish  one  form 
of  religion,  with  the  result  that  we  liave  not  a  State 
religion  but  a  State  Church,  whilst  other  religious 
bodies  are  subject  to  various  political  disabilities 
until  religious  equality  is  secured.  The  State  may 
grant  complete  religious  freedom  to  all  denomina- 
tions, and  religious  communities  may  formulate 
their  own  creed  and  elaborate  their  own  mode  of 
worship  in  complete  independence  of  the  secular 
authority.  This  is  separatism,  and  obtains,  for 
instance,  in  the  United  States,  and  is  being  gener- 
ally accepted,  as  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  history  of  religion  in  Great  Britain  especi- 
ally illustrates  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  State  and  of  its 
right  to  decide  the  religion  of  its  subjects,  and  of 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  separatism. 

After  Henry  VIll.  established  himself  as  head  of 
the  Church  there  followed  a  prolonged  and  fierce 
struggle  between  Anglicanism  and  Roman  Catholi- 
cism for  supremacy.  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  Protestantism  was  the  State  religion  and  Roman- 
ism was  suppressed,  whilst  during  Mary's  reign 
Roman  Catholicism  enjoyed  a  short  spell  of  power 
and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  lit.  Under 
Elizabeth,  Protestantism  once  more  regained  the 
upper  hand  and  Roman  Catholicism  was  proscribed. 
But  throughout  the  protracted  conflict  between 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  religious 
and  political  motives  were  strangely  intermixed. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  Protestantism  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  identical  with  patriotism, 
wliilst  Catholicism  was  associated  with  a  conti- 
nental Power's  attempt  to  conquer  England.  Dur- 
ing the  Stuart  period  the  conflict  became  a  '  three- 
cornered  tight  — for  Protestantism  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  viz.  Episcopal ianism  and 
Presbyterianism  ;  but  when  the  struggle  was  at  its 
height,  Roman  Catholicism  was  out  of  it. 

Protestantism  in  its  struggle  with  Roman 
Catholicism  allied  itself  with  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  the  nation.  Episcopalianism  in  its  conflict 
with  Presbj'terianism  advocated  the  absoluteness 
of  the  throne,  and  its  right  to  control  the  life  of  its 
subjects,  civil  and  religious,  whilst  Presbyterianism, 
which  had  embraced  the  Genevan  ideal  of  a  theo- 
cratic State  (see  below),  allied  itself  with  a  demo- 
cratic movement  in  favour  of  parliamentary  or 
constitutional  government.  It  was  not  a  struggle 
for  religious  freedom  or  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  choose  in  the  matter  of 
tolerance  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episco- 
palianism, and  both  parties  would  willingly,  and 
perhaps  conscientiously,  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
force,  in  the  form  of  legislation,  to  secure  the  pre- 
valence of  their  own  creed  and  mode  of  worship. 
It  was  Cromwell  alone  who  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  Presbyterianism  as  the  State  Church. 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  carried  with  it 
the  restitution  of  Episcopalianism,  and  there  ensued 
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a  series  of  laws,  perhaps  witliont  a  parallel  in  any 
land  in  point  of  severity,  with  a  view  to  the  extir- 
pation of  reli^'ious  liissidence ;  hut  towards  tlie 
close  of  the  century  the  Act  of  Toleration  granted 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  ditierent  Dissenting 
bodies,  although  many  of  the  civil  disabilities 
which  were  imposed  upon  Dissent  by  the  repressive 
legislation  of  Charlesll.  remained  and  still  remain. 
It  was  during  this  period — the  second  lialf  of  the 
17th  cent. — that  manj'able  advocates  of  toleration 
mapped  out  the  respective  spheres  and  functions 
of  the  State  and  the  Church,  as,  e.g.,  Milton  and 
Locke.  From  the  close  of  the  Stuart  period  the 
trend  of  opinion  has  been  towards  separatism, 
the  germ  of  which  is  seen  in  Locke's  doctrine  that 
the  function  of  the  State  is  to  protect  the  material 
interests  of  the  citizens,  whilst  tlie  Church  is  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls.  This  doctrine  struck  the 
death-knell  of  persecution  by  the  State  on  politico- 
religious  grounds. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  old  idea  of  the 
absoluteness  of  the  State,  and  therefore  of  the  right 
of  coercion  in  religious  matters,  advocated  by 
pagan  Rome,  and  by  Episcopali.anism  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  has  been  maintained  by  many 
rationalist  writers,  e.g.  Hobbes.  Plato  had  found 
room  for  religion  in  his  ideal  State,  and  contended 
that  all  citizens  should  believe  in  the  State  gods  on 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  death.  Hobbes  in  his 
Lcviathnn  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
power  of  the  sovereign  in  all  departments,  civil  and 
religious.  Whether  religion  was  true  or  false  was  a 
matter  of  no  great  concern  ;  the  main  considera- 
tion was  its  utility  for  purposes  of  government. 

We  have  observed  above  that  tlie  Church  may 
be  supreme  and  the  State  be  controlled  and  governed 
by  the  Church.  This  is  the  theocratic  ideal  of 
government,  and  it  resulted  quite  logically  from 
the  Reformers'  emphasis  on  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science or  the  absoluteness  of  religion.  Separa- 
tism was  not  the  first  choice  of  the  Reformers ; 
that  was  only  the  second  best. 

From  the  l'2th  cent,  the  Pope  was  the  dominant 
figure  in  European  politics.  In  the  Interdict  he 
possessed  a  weapon  which  brought  princes  and 
kings  to  the  dust  before  his  Holiness.  He  pos- 
sessed the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  He  opened 
and  shut  to  whomsoever  he  would.  But  it  was 
among  the  Reformers  —  an  important  section  of 
them — that  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  State  pre- 
vailed. Their  central  creed  was  not  the  freedom, 
but  the  supremacy,  of  conscience.  Savonarola 
attempted  to  establish  a  theocracy  in  Florence — 
a  State  built  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  His 
ide.al  was  a  Christocratic  kingdom,  but  according 
to  his  teaching  such  a  kingdom  presupposed  a 
redeemed  democracy. 

Calvin's  ideal  was  a  theocratic  State.  He  tried 
in  Geneva  the  experiment  which  cost  Savonarola 
his  life  in  Florence.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  service  he  rendered  to  the  Reformation.  He 
was  the  tlieologian  as  well  as  the  statesman  of 
Protestantism,  for  he  gave  systematic  expression 
to  its  theology  and  he  organized  its  ecclesiastical 
polity.  In  both  cases,  he  maintained,  he  was 
building  on  the  Word  of  God.  His  theology  was 
based  on  biblical  exposition,  as  his  form  of  Church 
government  was  founded  on  apostolic  practice.  But 
the  greatest  service,  perhaps,  which  Calvin  rendered 
to  Protestantism  was  the  new  moral  direction  which 
he  gave  to  religion.  '  The  Protestant  movement 
was  saved  from  being  sunk  in  the  quicksands 
of  doctrinal  dispute  chiefly  by  the  new  moral 
direction  given  to  it  at  Geneva.  The  religious 
instinct  of  Calvin  discerned  the  crying  need  of 
human  nature  for  social  discipline.  .  .  .  The  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Aliddle  Ages  had  iireached  the  base 
and  demoralising  surrender  of  the  individual — the 


surrender  of  his  umlerstanding  to  the  Church,  of 
his  conscience  to  the  priest,  of  his  will  to  the 
prince.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  Calvin  was  a  vigorous 
ellbrt  to  sup|ily  what  tlie  revolutionary  movement 
wanted — a  positive  education  of  the  individual  soul. 
The  power  thus  generated  was  too  expansive  to 
be  conlined  to  tJeneva.  It  went  forth  into  all  coun- 
tries. From  every  part  of  Protestant  Kurope  eager 
hearts  tlocked  liilner  to  catch  something  of  the  in- 
spiration. .  .  .  Valfiniini  .saved  Europe.  *  Among 
the  eager  spirits  who  flocked  to  Geneva  and  came 
under  the  spell  of  Calvin's  teaching  were  men  from 
our  own  laiul,  and  they  returned  with  their  souls 
aglow  with  the  inspiration  of  this  new  moral  direc- 
tion which  Calvin  gave  to  religion.  The  I'mitans 
were  disciples  of  Calvin  in  their  thcologj-,  in  their 
Church  polity,  and  in  their  insistence  on  vital 
religion  ;  and  in  this  moral  and  social  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity  lies,  perhaps,  their  greatest 
service  to  their  country. 

As  in  the  case  of  Savonarola,  Calvin  was  much 
more  concerned  with  the  right  of  the  religious  cle- 
ment to  dominate  the  secular  or  political  than  with 
the  right  of  conscience  to  be  free  from  the  sway  of 
the  secular  authority.  The  leading  spirits  of  the 
Reformation  started  with  something  more  stable 
and  positive  than  the  right  of  private  judgment  or 
even  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Reformation  was 
a  revolt  from  the  religion  of  the  15th  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
It  was  a  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  Lateian 
Councils  and  the  athrmation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  a  shifting  of  the  seat  of  authority. 
There  was  no  inconsistency  between  Calvin's  Pro- 
testantism and  his  intolerance  of  views  which  did 
not  coincide  with  his  own.  He  had  construcved 
his  system  of  theology  and  his  conception  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  Church  by  means  of 
careful  biblical  exegesis.  He  believed  he  had 
understood  the  mind  of  the  Master.  It  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  supreme  urgency  that  the  will  of 
God  as  declared  in  His  Word  should  prevail. 

A  grave  wrong  is  committed  when  it  is  thrown 
in  the  face  of  Calvin  and  other  Reformers  that  they 
preached  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
guilty  of  brutal  intolerance.  The  Reformation 
was  not  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  or  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
Reformers  would  not  have  gathered  together  a 
single  church  if  they  had  had  nothing  more  stable 
and  reliable  than  private  judgment  to  oppose  to 
the  authority  of  Rome  in  the  i)erson  of  tlie  Pope. 
They  appealed  from  Synods  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  belief  in  the  Scriptures  was  absolute.  To  the 
Reformers  the  authority  of  conscience  was  the 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  Many  of  them 
would  have  listened  w  ith  disdain  to  the  contention 
that  conscience  was  free ;  to  them  conscience  was 
master.  Their  creed  was  not  so  much  the  liberty, 
as  the  supremacy,  of  conscience.  To  them  the 
language  of  conscience  was  not  simply,  '  I  w^ill  not 
submit,'  but  rather,  'I  must  enforce.'  We  have 
observed  above  that  the  religious  conviction  that 
makes  the  martyr  tends  also  to  make  the  perse- 
cutor, unless  along  with  this  conviction  there  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  coercion  is  opposed 
to  the  very  nature  of  religion.  'Intense  and  real- 
ising faith'  finds  it  extremely  diilieult  to  be  toler- 
ant. The  leading  spirits  of  the  Reformation 
possessed  the  proiiliets'  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
their  message.  The  prophetic  attitude  presupposes 
something  more  than  the  assent  of  the  understand 
ing  to  a  proposition  or  dogma.  It  implies  that 
some  truth  has  seized  the  soul  of  the  prophet. 
The  conviction  is  more  moral  than  intellectual ;  it 

*  Mark  PattJBOn.  quoted  by  J.  Heron,  in  A  Short  Hittory  of 
Pitritanism,  Edinburgh,  1908,  p.  5  f. 
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lias  more  to  do  witli  conscience  tlian  with  reason. 
The  pro|iliefs  creed  is  not  a  proposition  which  the 
theoretical  understanding  accoplB.lmt  a  trutli  wliich 
lias  captured  the  practical  undcrstandint:.  Tlie 
Reforiiiers  were  akin  to  the  prophets  in  Ihcir  over- 
powering conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  iiicssaj;e, 
but  instead  of  the  propliets'  'Thus  saith  tlie  Lord,' 
the  Kcforiuers  said  'Thus  saitli  tlie  Scripture.' 
\Vhat  the  Reformers  meant  by  a  matter  of  con- 
scieii<-e  was  precisely  this — what  was  tauiiht  in 
God's  Word.  Conscience  is  proverbially  intolerant. 
'  Had  it,'  wrote  Joseph  Butler,  '  strength,  as  it  has 
right;  had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority, 
it  wouldabsolutely  govern  the  world.'*  Calvin  was 
anxions  to  invest  conscience,  i.e.  the  Word  of  God, 
with  strength  equal  to  its  right,  power  equal  to  its 
authority,  so  that  it  might  govern.  The  Reformera 
were  intolerant  in  the  name  of  conscience ;  they 
were  intractable  in  the  name  of  God's  Word.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  justify  the  martyrdom  of 
Servetus,  but  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  a  .solitary  occurrence  in  those  troublous  days. 

Reformers  who  had  come  under  the  inlluence  of 
Calvin  accepted  his  ideal  of  a  theocratic  State  or 
a  kingdom  of  saints.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  did 
not  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  private  judgment  or  religious  liberty.  They 
wanted  freedom  to  believe  what  they  deemed  to  be 
true,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  way  which  they 
deemed  right.  They  wanted  freedom  to  make  the 
Bible  their  sole  guide  and  law  book.  They  were 
not  prepared  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  and  liberty 
of  tliought  in  their  own  province.  Their  aim  was 
the  establishment  of  a  State  where  their  own 
Christianity  would  be  the  State  religion.  They 
did  not  believe  in  the  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State  ;  they  were  anxious  to  found  a  community 
in  which  their  Puritanism  would  be  supreme.  The 
Bible  was  to  be  the  nation's  law  book,  and  to  its 
teaching  every  member  of  tlie  community  must 
subscribe.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  believed  too 
much  in  their  own  view  of  Christianity  to  tolerate 
any  other  and  conflicting  views.  Nothing  is  more 
flagrantly  unjust  than  the  indictment  that  the 
men  of  the  Mayflower  preached  tolerance  when 
they  left  the  shores  of  Great  I'.ritain,  and  practised 
intolerance  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Tolerance  did  not  come  from  (ieneva,  or  from  those 
who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Geneva,  but 
from  the  Socinians  of  Italy  and  the  Anabaptists  of 
Holland.  The  founder  of  the  first  State  where 
toleration  was  practised  was  Roger  Williams,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1631  and  welcomed  to 
Providence  all  who  were  prepared  to  extend  to  all 
the  religious  liberty  which  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves. 

Presbyterianism  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
equally  intolerant.  The  leaders  of  Presbyterian- 
ism were  disciples  of  Calvin,  and  they  had  his  pro- 
found belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 
They  carefully  formulated  their  creed  ;  they 
elaborated  their  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  ;  they  had  very  clear  and  definite  notions 
in  regard  to  the  place  and  function  of  religion  in 
the  national  life.  They  accepted  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  a  -theocratic  State.  They  wanted 
something  more  than  a  Church  that  was  independ- 
ent of  the  State.  Their  ideal  was  a  Church  which 
dominated  the  State,  and  they  were  prepared  to  use 
every  possible  means — Army  and  Parliament — to 
secure  the  establishment  of  their  conception  of 
Christianity.  The  Presbyterianism  of  the  17th 
cent,  possessed  that  '  intense  and  realising  faith,' 
issuing  in  coercion  and  persecution,  as  a  legitimate, 
because  alone  effectual,  means  of  establishing  the 
true  and  exterminating  the  false. 

*  Upon  Hvman  Salure,  serin,  ii.,  in  Worka,  ed.  J.  H. 
Bernard,  London,  1900,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 


10.  Conclusion. — We  have  indicated  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  State 
because  the  view  became  general  that  (1)  religious 
liberty,  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  does  not  lead 
to  disloyalty  to  the  State,  and  that  (2)  coercion  is 
incompatible  with  religious  faith.  The  gradual 
disappearance  of  intolerance  from  among  religious 
bodies  has  been  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  view 
that  absolute  certainty  is  dillicult  of  attainment, 
and  that  no  system  or  creed  embodies  the  whole 
truth  of  Christianity.  There  have  been  cases  of 
persecutiim  for  heresy  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  but  the  present  trend  is  strongly  and  de- 
cisively towards  tolerance. 

It  was  in  the  17th  cent,  that  the  cause  of  toler- 
ance was  advocated  in  many  lands  and  by  many 
extremely  able  writers,  but  reference  may  be 
made  to  Milton,  the  master  mind  of  England  in 
this  period,  who  to  a  greater  degree  than  other 
thinkers  of  his  age  impressed  the  thought  of 
England  and  helped  by  his  writings  to  reconcile 
intense  religious  conviction. with  tolerance  and  to 
create  that  tolerant  spirit  which  prevails  in  the 
modern  world.  Truth,  according  to  Milton,  is 
many-sided.  It  is  widely  diffused  among  men. 
Every  system  contains  a  small  part  of  it,  mixed 
with  error,  but  no  system  has  it  in  its  entirety. 
No  religious  body  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  exposition  of  re- 
ligious liberty  with  the  defence  of  tolerance 
advanced  by  'Themistius,  the  famous  orator  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Valens  :  'Toleration  is  a 
divine  law  which  can  never  be  violated,  as  God 
Himself  has  clearly  demonstrated  His  desire  for  a 
diversity  of  religions.  .  .  .  God  delights  in  the 
variety  of  the  homage  which  is  rendered  to  Him ; 
He  likes  the  Syrians  to  use  certain  rites,  the  Greeks 
others,  and  the  Egyptians  others  again.  .  .  .'  * 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tolerance  of  the  20th 
cent,  has  more  affinity  with  that  of  Themistius 
than  with  that  of  Milton.  The  modern  attitude 
suggests  that  every  religion  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  The  tolerance  of  the  modern  world  springs 
from  its  feeble,  anjemic  faith,  as  the  intolerance 
of  the  Reformers  sprang  from  their  'intense  and 
realising '  faith.  The  words  of  Fox  are  not  without 
a  considerable  element  of  truth  :  'The  only  founda- 
tion for  toleration  is  a  degree  of  scepticism,  and 
without  it  there  can  be  none.'t  But  there  is 
another  '  foundation  for  toleration,'  and  to  that 
Milton  has  directed  attention  in  his  Areopaqitica. 

'  Liberty  of  conscience  entire,  or  in  the  whole,  is 
where  a  nian,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  may  have  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 
without  impediment  to  his  preferment  or  employ- 
ment in  the  State.' J  Persecution  is  the  denial  of 
this  '  free  exercise  of  religion,'  and  in  its  widest 
sense  it  includes  any  and  every  impediment  to  the 
subject's  preferment  or  employment  in  the  State. 
Persecution  is  generally  defined  as  the  infliction  of 
pain  or  death  upon  otihers  unjustly  for  adhering 
to  a  religious  creed  or  mode  of  worship  either  by 
way  of  penalty  or  in  order  to  force  them  to 
renounce  their  principles.  The  insertion  of  the 
word  '  unjustly '  presupposes  a  sphere  of  activity 
in  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  individual  over 
which  tlie  State  has  no  right  to  exercise  any  juris- 
diction. The  existence  of  such  a  sphere  was 
hinted  at  in  our  Lord's  words,  '  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Ciesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.'  There  is  within  man  an 
inviolable  adytum  which  the  secular  authority  may 
not  enter.  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  was  clearly  aware 
of  such  a  sphere  when  he  preferred  obedience  to 

*  Ruffini,  Beliqious  Liberty,  p.  29  f. 

t  Quoted  in  Leckv,  nationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  11  n. 
!  J.  Harrington,  A Sj/stemo/ Politics,  oh.  vi., quoted ia liuffini, 
p.  175  f. 
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the  will  of  Jalnveh  to  acqviiescence  in  the  caprice 
of  the  king.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
appealed  to  his  contemporaries,  and  to  all  genera- 
tions, to  take  their  stand  on  this  holy  ground. 
The  apostles  dealt  with  the  same  fact  when  they 
said  that  circumstances  might  arise  when  it  was 
their  duty  '  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.'  In 
such  cases  conscience  could  not  hesitate  without 
being  guilty  of  moral  treachery.  Persecution  is 
the  denial  of  this  free  exercise  of  religion  ;  but  we 
have  already  seen  that  ancient  States  did  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  sphere  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  in  which  the  State  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  ancient  world  conscience  had  no 
•riglits.'  The  whole  life  of  the  individual  was 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  State.  Under  these 
circumstances  persecution  in  the  case  of  religious 
recalcitrance  was  simply  another  name  for  the 
punishment  of  political  oH'enders.  Ilefu.sal  to 
worship  the  gods  or  to  observe  the  official  religion 
was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  as  the  provocation 
of  the  gods  imperilled  the  safety  of  the  State. 
The  Jewish  Law  was  severe  on  blasphemy,  for 
the  wrath  of  Jahweli  would  mean  disaster  to  the 
nation.  It  was  a  political  crime  of  a  very  grave 
character.  Tacitus  might  scornfully  write,*  '  deo- 
rum  injurire  dis  curte' — it  was  the  business  of  the 
gods  to  avenge  any  insults  they  might  receive. 
But  if  the  anger  of  the  gods  issued  in  national 
calamities,  as  the  masses  believed,  it  was  the 
State's  urgent  business  that  there  should  be  no 
religious  shirkers  or  slackers  within  the  Empire, 
to  provoke  the  gods  to  anger,  and  thus  bring 
down  misfortune  on  the  nation.  Persecution  or 
the  application  of  force  to  ensure  submission  in 
religious  matters  was  inevitable  when  the  State 
claimed  the  right  to  control  the  whole  life  of  its 
subjects,  secular  and  religious.  'Persecution'  is 
apjilicable  to  this  attitude  of  the  State  if  the  indi- 
viduals who  claim  religious  freedom  admit  in  every 
otlier  respect  their  responsibility  to  the  State  and 
acknowledge  their  obligation  to  submit  to  all  tlie 
laws  of  the  realm.  But  ancient  States  were  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  this  '  free  exercise  of  religion ' 
was  compatible  with  loyalty  to  the  State,  and  there 
was  no  general  recognition  of  the  voluntary  nature 
of  religion.  It  is  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  religious  attitude  must  be  deliberate, 
spontaneous,  uncoerced,  that  has  accounted  for  the 
corresponding  growth  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  ])revails  in  the  modern  world.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  times  it  was  currently  accepted 
that  coercion  was  a  legitimate  and  effectual  means 
of  securing  religious  acquiescence.  Coercion  may 
bring  about  extern.al  submi-ssion,  but  it  cannot 
result  in  living  acceptance  of  the  truth  which  is 
being  pressed.  In  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
earliest  English  book  which  defends  liberty  of  con- 
science, '  as  king  and  bishop  cannot  command  the 
wind,  so  they  cannot  command  faith.' t 

We  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  in  some  of  the 
Fathers,  many  of  whom  denounced  coercion  in 
matters  of  faith  and  pointed  out  that  force  is 
inimical  to  conviction,  which  is  the  very  life  of 
religion.  Tertullian  writes :  '  However,  it  is  a 
fundamental  human  right,  a  privilege  of  nature, 
that  every  man  should  worship  according  to  his 
own  convictions  :  one  man's  religion  neither  harms 
nor  helps  another  man.  It  is  assuredly  no  jiart  of 
religion  to  compel  religion — to  which  free-will  and 
not  force  should  lead  us — the  sacrificial  victims  even 
being  required  of  a  willing  mind.  You  will  render 
no  real  service  to  your  gods  by  compelling  us  to  sacri- 
fice. For  they  can  have  no  desire  of  offerings  from 
the  unwilling,  unless  thej'  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of 

•  Ann.  i.  78. 

t  L.  Busher,  RclUjujUS  Peace,  London,  1614,  quoted  in  Rutlini, 
p.  168. 


contention,  which  is  a  thing  altogether  undivine.'  * 
Lactanlius  followed  in  a  similar  strain:  'But  it 
is  religion  alone  in  wliich  freedom  has  placed  its 
dwelling.  For  it  is  a  matter  which  is  voluntary 
above  all  others,  nor  can  necessity  be  imposed 
upon  any,  so  as  to  worship  that  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  wor.ship.  Someone  may  perhaps  pretend, 
he  cannot  wish  it.'  t  Many  of  the  leading  Fathers, 
such  as  Hilary  of  Poictiers  and  Chry.sostom,  empha- 
sized the  same  truth.  But  Augustine  overshadowed 
all  his  predecessors,  and  he  gave  his  view  in  favour 
of  the  persecution  of  paganism  and  heresy.  He 
developed  his  theory  of  persecution  from  the 
words  '  Compelle  intrare.'t  He  has  been  charged 
with  flagrant  inconsistency  because  whilst  pagan- 
ism was  the  Imperial  religion  he  advocated 
toleration,  whereas,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion,  he  urged  coercion.  It 
may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Augustine's 
experience  during  the  Donatist  controversy  led  him 
to  change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  persecution 
of  heresy.  But  apart  from  that  possibility,  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  is  not  so  obvious  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  To  Augustine  Christianity 
was  the  religion.  Paganism,  in  every  form  of  it, 
was  false.  He  advocate<l  the  extirpation  of 
paganism  and  heresy  for  the  same  reason  as  he 
had  advocated  toleration  for  Christianity.  He 
was  superficially  inconsistent,  but  there  was  deep 
inner  consistency  in  his  attitude.  To  him  Christi- 
anity and  paganism  stood  to  each  other  as  the 
true  and  false  or  right  and  wrong  or  good  and  evil, 
and  evil  must  be  opposed  in  every  pos.sible  way, 
and  good  must  be  promoted  by  all  possible  means. 
Whether  he  advocated  tolerance  or  coercion,  his 
main  contention  was  that  the  good  should  prevail, 
and  that  the  evil  should  be  repressed ;  inner  con- 
sistency made  it  imperative  that  he  should 
advocate  toleration  in  favour  of  Christianity 
when  paganism  was  in  power,  and  coercion  against 
paganism  when  Christianity  had  secured  a 
footing.  It  is  evident  that  Augustine  had  solid 
grounds  for  thinking  that  coercion  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  religious  life  was  effectual.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  has  not  always  appealed 
to  the  highest  ethical  motives.  The  terrors  of 
hell  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  making 
of  saints.  If  Martineau's  view  is  correct  that  '  the 
administration  of  any  uneasiness  to  body  or  mind, 
in  consequence  of  a  man's  belief,  or  with  a  view  to 
change  it,'  is  persecution,  the  preaching  even  of 
the  •20th  cent,  is  very  largely  '  persecution.' 
There  can  be  no  successful  preaching  which  does 
not  produce  uneasiness  of  mind,  for  the  experiences 
of  the  penitent  soul  must  issue  in  great  uneasiness 
of  mind.  Various  motives  are  at  work  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  religious  life.  Augustine  had 
evidence  of  the  advantages  of  compulsion,  and  it 
was  the  universal  belief  of  mediajval  Christendom, 
and  certainly  of  mediteval  States,  that  coercion 
was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  Christianity. 
The  few  voices  which  had  been  raised  on  behalf 
of  tlie  spontaneity  of  religious  faith  were  for- 
gotten for  many  weary  centuries  until  in  writings 
of  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty  in  the  17lh 
and  18th  centuries  the  truth  was  once  more  set 
forth  with  greater  clearness  and  force.  It  was  the 
prevalent  view  of  monarchs  no  less  than  of  ecclesi- 
astical leaders  that  refusal  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  throne  or  the  curia  was  'obstinacy.' 
There  are  not  wanting  persons  in  the  20th  cent,  to 
whom  passive  resistance  is  only  a  form  of  '  pig- 
headedness.'  Whilst  the  struggle  for  religious 
freedom  was  being  waged  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Great  Britain,  manj'  exceedingly  able  writers  pub- 
lished books  and   pamphlets  on  the  spontaneous 
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niiture  of  religious  faith.  Persecution,  wrote 
Milton,*  is  wholly  unnecessary,  '  for  who  knows 
not  that  Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  AluiiKlity,' 
and  even  mischievous  and  harmful,  for  each  in- 
dividual must  'discover'  the  truth  for  himself,  or 
else  be  for  ever  a  stranger  to  it. 

LrrERATi'RB. — In  addition  to  the  peneral  works  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  the  (ollowin^r  worlis  may  In.'  mentioned  :  Lactantius, 
tie  Murtibinf  Persi'cutiirum  (a.d!  314);  A.  J.  Mason,  Thtt 
Persecution  of  Diocletinn,  Cambridge,  1876  :  B.  Aub^,  llintoire 
des  persecutions  de  rf^'jtise  jwtqu'ii  fa  tin  (leg  AntojitTis,  PariH, 
1876 ;  F.  Pollock,  '  Tlie  Theory  of  Persecution.'  in  Easayt  in 
Jurih-prudene^  and  Ethics,  London,  1S82 ;  P.  Allard,  Histoire 
des  persecutions  pendant  les  deux  premiers  si^cles^,  Paris,  1S92, 
Histoire  des  perst^cutions  pendant  la  premiere  moiti^  rfu  111^ 
eiicte^,  do.,  18l>4,  Les  demif^res  persecutions  rfu  111'  silcle'^,  do., 
lSi)8  ;  W.  E.  H.Uecky,  Uistori/ of  the  Rise  and  Ijijiuenceo/tke 
S/iirit  of  liutii'tmlisin  in  /v'jiro/*,-,  2  vols. ,  London,  18ti5  ;  E.  G. 
Hardy,  Christionitij  and  the  Roman  Government,  do.,  1894  ;  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  tlu  Roman  Empire,  do.,  1894  ;  W. 
E.  Addis,  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  do.,  1H93;  J. 
A.  F.  Greggr,  The  Decian  Persecution,  Edinhurj^h,  1897 ;  P. 
J.  Healy,  The  l'alfria7i  Persecution,  I^ondon,  1905  ;  H.  B. 
Workman,  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church,  do.,  1906 ;  J. 
Herkless,  The  Early  Christian  Martyrs  anil  their  I'crsecutions, 
do.,  n.d.  ;  F.  Ruffini,  Relirjious  Liberty,  tr.  J.  P.  Ileyes,  do., 
1912  ;  J.  B.  Bury,  Bistory  o/  Freedom  of  Thought,  do.,  1913. 

T.  Lewis. 

PERSEVERANCE.— The  apostolic  doctrine  of 
perseverance  is  (a)  conceived  in  a  purely  practical 
experiential  sense,  and  (b)  comprises  three  parts: 
a  religious  persuasion,  a  moral  endeavour,  and  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 

The  former  consideration  distinguislies  it  at 
once  from  subsequent  theological  formuhe  whether 
of  mediiBval  or  reformed  Christendom  ;  the  latter 
exhibits  its  characteri.stic  contents.  There  was 
little  special  interest  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
no  controversy,  till  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
who,  impelled  by  his  predestinarian  idea,  explicitly 
altirmed  a  '  donum  perseverantiae  '  to  the  justified, 
a  supernatural  gift  of  grace  to  the  elect  by  which 
they  are  kept  indefectible,  t  The  gift  was  solely 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  unconditional ;  it  followed  as 
a  necessary  sequence  from  personal  election.  All 
who  are  predestinated  receive  the  Divine  grace, 
are  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  shall  certainly  per- 
severe to  the  end,  and  can  never  fall  away  either 
totally  or  iinally  from  the  state  of  grace.  Their 
possession  of  the  gift  is  further  the  source  of 
assurance  of  final  salvation.  The  '  final  persever- 
ance of  the  saints '  is  gratuitous,  iiresistible,  in- 
amissible,  and  certain. 

The  Augustinian  positions  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  to  agitate,  in  the  way  of  action 
and  reaction,  the  thought  of  theologians.  The 
Council  of  Orange  t  dealt  with  current  perplexity, 
but  in  a  superticial  manner.  The  constructive 
genius  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  systematized  the 
general  idea  of  St.  Augustine  in  consistency  with 
numerous  points  of  doctrine  that  had  emerged 
between  St.  Augustine's  day  and  his.§  Of  the 
Reforming  divines  both  Luther  and  Calvin  held 
to  its  strict  statement :  Calvin,  like  St.  Augustine, 
treats  of  it  particularly.il  The  Council  of  Trent, 
ostensibly  opposing  the  Reformed  heresies,  de- 
parted widely  from  genuine  Augustinianism. 
While  condemning  PelagianLsm  in  asserting  that 
the  justified  cannot  persevere  without  a  special 
help  of  God,  but  with  it  can,  it  yet  makes  the 
power  of  perseverance  to  reside  in  the  human  will 
co-operative  with  Divine  grace.  The  Divine  gift, 
while  wholly  of  God's  grace,  is  neither  irresistible 
nor  indefectible  :  it  may  be  lo.st  not  only  partially 
and  temporarily  but  totally  and  finally.  Lost 
grace  may    be    restored.     Of    final   perseverance 

*  Areopagitica,  ed.  Oxford,  1894,  p.  62. 

t  Cf.  his  de  Dono  perseverantim  and  de  Correptione  et  gratia. 

t  Second  Council,  a.d.  629.  It  affirmed  merely  the  general 
necessity  of  gr&ce  to  good  works.  Cf.  C.  J.  Hefele,  Councils  of 
the  Church,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  (Edinburgh,  1895]  162-167. 

§  Cf.  Summa  Theotog.,  II.  i.  109-114  (ed.  Migne,  Paris,  1896). 

J  Cf.  Institutes,  ch.  ui.  §§  11-14. 


there  never  can  be  full  assurance.  The  one  cer- 
tuiiity  open  to  the  Siiint  is  the  obligation  to  the 
steadfast  u.se  of  the  whole  ensemble  of  spiritual 
means  whereby  the  human  will  is  enabled  to  ])er- 
severe  unto  the  end  and  so  be  preserved  in  the 
state  of  ^race.  Of  such  means  the  chief  are  the 
impetrative  power  of  prayer  and  the  sacranients. 
The  '  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,'  while  of 
Divine  gratuity,  is  not  irresistible  nor  inamissible, 
nor  certain.* 

Within  Protestantism  strict  Calvinism  sufi'ercd 
various  mitigations  at  the  hands  of  Calvinists 
themselves ;  t  and  direct  attack  from  the  Armin- 
ians  (later,  Wesleyans),  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
on  its  unconditional  side,*  arguing  that  those  who 
were  once  regenerated  may  by  grieving  the  Sjiirit 
of  God  fall  away  and  perish  everlastingly.  The 
Synod  of  Dort  condemned  Arminianism  and  re- 
affirmed '  high  '  Calvinism. § 

The  controversy  has  in  modem  theology  lost  its 
force.  Its  vitality  is  seen  to  depend  on  a  facile 
confusion  of  the  two  factors  entering  into  the 
experience  it  seeks  to  explain  :  viz.  the  religious 
and  the  moral.  It  is  part  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness to  ascribe  sovereignty  to  God  and  to 
trace  the  causation  of  everything  to  the  eternal 
purpose.  This  is  a  definite  experience  which  can 
be  seen  in  every  prophet.  He  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  haphazard  in  his  life  ;  that  everything  in 
it  is  caused  not  casual ;  that  the  cause  came  as  a 
call  to  which  his  soul  responds ;  that  this,  true  in 
the  smaller  things  of  life,  is  equally  true  of  the  great 
things  of  the  soul,  in  which,  as  it  seems,  the  spirit 
of  man  is  more  a  passive  recipient  than  an  active 
agent,  for  all  the  nigher  reserves  of  the  religious 
life  are  mystical.  This  religious  conviction  is  dis- 
tinctive of  all  the  supreme  spiritual  personalities. 
In  their  view  there  is  no  hint  of  a  dual  causality 
of  the  soul's  life  of  grace.  The  religious  conscious- 
ness is  constituted  by  the  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God.  The  moral  life  is  as  truly  constituted 
by  the  invincible  exercise  of  independent  force  of 
character,  and  the  more  dependent  the  spiritual 
sense  the  more  intense  the  moral  independence. 
For  grace  and  faith  are  '  lively ' — vital :  they  have 
moral  energy  impelling  to  action,  not  repose.  Thus 
in  the  actual  experience  of  the  Christian  life  a 
firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  excludes 
all  carnal  security  and  laxity  :  it  is  ever  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  sense  of  the  possibility  of  failure 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  the  utmost 
etlort  in  order  to  win  final  success.  There  is  no 
perseverance  without  conscious  determined  per- 
severing. These  two  constituent  features  are  not 
to  be  separated,  since  they  have  neither  independ- 
ent origin  nor  independent  exercise.ll  It  is  not 
that  the  one  is  of  God's  gift,  the  other  of  man's 
ettbrt  and  initiative.  It  is  that  the  Divine  grace 
besetting  man's  heart,  when  turned  to  Him,  en- 
girds and  subdues  every  interior  faculty  and 
quality  (Ph  3'-'),  implanting  in  each  the  dynamic  of 
Divine  afl'ection  unto  constant,  increasing  ethical 
issue,  '  working  mightily  unto  every  good  word  and 
work.'  The  Christian  faith  and  ethics  co-exist  in 
inseparable  unity.  The  steady  tendency  of  re- 
ligion is  towards  holiness ;  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  is  wholly  regulated   by  the  inner  purpose 

•  Cf.  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  vi.  ch.  xiii.  can.  16,  22  (cf.  P. 
Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  New  York,  1877,  ii.  103, 
113  f.,  116) ;  CE,  artt.  '  Grace,' '  Perseverance ' ;  J.  H.  Newman, 
'Perseverance  in  Grace'  (Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations'', 
London,  1891,  p.  124). 

t  In  the  forms  of  *  Sublapsarianism '  and  '  Subterlapsarianism  * 
(Amyraldisni). 

J  Cf.  Remonstrants'  Confession,  A.D.  1610  (Schaff,  iu.  646  ft.) ; 
Wesley's  yotes  on  the  NT,  and  certain  Sermons. 

§  Cf.  the  Canons  of  Dort,  adopted  at  the  136th  session,  a.d. 
1618-19  (Acta  Synodi  Nationatis  Dordrechti  habitce  ami.  1613 
et  1610,  Dort,  1020;  Schaff,  iii.  650  ff.). 

y  Ct.  art.  Gracb. 
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to  make  gixui  men.  It  is  not  just,  therefore,  to 
minds  of  the  predestinarian  tj'pe  to  char^'e  them 
with  'austerity  of  logic'*  or  'false  supernatural- 
ism,'  t  as  if  their  doetrine  were  a  simple  immeiliate 
deduction  from  an  absolute  idea  having  no  living 
reference  to  inner  emotion.  The  great  predestina- 
tionists  were  'the  most  Christian  men  of  their 
generation  '  ;t  their  theology  was  the  expression 
of  its  dominant  conception  in  interpretnig  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.  They  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  .sphere  of  man's  eti'ort :  they  insist  upon  it  with 
impressive  ' austerity. '§  But  to  them  it  is  a 
sphere,  concentric  with,  but  smaller  than,  that  of 
reliance  ujion  God,  in  which  true  religion  consists, 
and  in  which  it  does  truly  consist  as  an  energy, 
spiritual,  eternal,  persistent,  inspiring  indclinite 
advance  in  righteousness,  and  delivering  the  grow- 
ing soul  from  all  trembling  uncertainties  as  to 
resources  and  equipment,  prospects,  final  goal. 
This  is  the  absolute  datum  (not  idea)  set  forth  in 
the  predestinarian  definitions  of  electicm  and  per- 
severance :  it  is  a  datum  of  soul  perception  and 
persuasion  induced  by  the  soul's  experience  of  the 
Power  that  holds  it  and  guides  and  guards  it,  the 
only  adequate  equivalent  of  the  profound  apostolic 
intuition  :  '  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being'  (Ac  17-'). II 

1.  The  religious  persnasion. — The  religious  per- 
suasion has  deep  roots ;  the  only  attainments  of 
which  it  is  the  inspiration  are  so  high  that  nothing 
short  of  the  recesses  of  richest  truth  suffice  for  the 
soil  of  their  growth — the  heavenliest  forces  known 
to  the  apostles.  These  are  :  (1)  the  will  of  God,  (2) 
the  pattern  of  Christ,  (3)  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  (4) 
the  fellowship  of  faith,  (5)  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

(1)  TJic  irill  of  God  is  the  strongest,  as  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  supiiort  of  the  assurance  of 
salvation  ;  there  can  be  none  more  secure  or  ample. 
The  will  of  God  holds  the  primacy  in  '  all  creation ' 
(Ro  11**,  etc.).  In  the  natural  world  it  is  central ; 
all  the  forces  of  nature  are  but  manifestations  or 
outgoings  of  the  force  of  will,  and  of  one  Avill — 
that  of  the  Creator.  His  will  is  also  central  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  life,  wherever  that  is  true  and 
progressive  ;  the  higher  life  of  humanity  is  simply 
the  will  of  God  realizing  itself  according  to  its  own 
purpose,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
countless  hostile  wills  of  men,  but  by  means  of 
that  resistance,  as  the  will  of  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness. Because  of  its  primacy,  there  is  no  reason- 
able relation  to  it  but  that  of  obedience :  there  is 
no  hope  of  successful  life  except  in  conformity  to 
it,  since  it  must  in  the  end  be  done,  God  having  of 
necessity  by  His  own  being  to  work  alwaj's  to- 
wards His  own  end.  There  is  no  other  purpose  of 
God  for  men  (Eph  l*-")  but  that  which  is  embraced 
within  His  all-wise,  all-righteous  designs  (Ro  12'-  ", 
Gal  1*,  Eph  2'",  Col  P-  '»,  He  lO'",  1  P  2'»,  1  Ti  2-'). 
Moreover,  a  resolute  renunciation  of  man's  will  in 
self-surrender  to  God's  has  for  result  the  new 
nature  like  His,  increase  in  strength,  triumph  In 
effort  after  holiness.  It  is  the  mightiest  forge  of 
personality  (Ro  5'-"  8-- '",  Gal  5-'--->^,  Eph  S'^-'^ 
59. 10. 17^  etc.),  thereby  evidencing  that  it  is  of  God 
(Ph  2i»,  2  Ti  2'»)  and  His  will  (1  Ti  2^  He  2*, 
etc.).  We  are  thus  assured  that  His  will  is  our 
sanctification    (1   Th  4^),   a    fact   of    indubitable 

•  Macaulay'3  phrase ;  ct.  HUt.  0/  England,  ed.  LondOD,  1S89, 
ch.  i.  p.  4(1. 
t  Cf.  CE.  art.  *  Justification.' 

I  E.  Kenan's  description  of  Calvin,  Studies  of  Religious 
Bistoril,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1893,  p.  340. 

§  True  to  their  feeiinfr  is  the  familiar  saying  of  St.  Ignatius  : 
'  Pray  as  if  all  depended  on  God's  doing ;  act  aa  if  all  depended 
on  your  doing'  ;  of.  Wordsworth: 

'  'Tis  the  most  ditHcult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain  ' 

(Excursion,  iv.  138  f.). 

II  Cf.  Morley's  striking  reflexions  in  Oliver  CromweU,  London, 
1904,  ch.  iii.  p.  47  ff. 


certitude  warrnntird  by  the  Divine  proinisex,  which 
are  of  life  (2  Ti  1',  1  .)n  2-")  to  all  men  (Ac  '«», 
2  P  1'  3'-')  from  a  faithful  <!od  (He  6",  1  Th  r)"\ 
1  Co  I",  2  Th  ;t^  He  10-',  1  P  4'",  Tit  1-)  and  ful- 
tilled  in  Christ  (Ac  13»-'-  ^,  2  Co  l-"",  Ko  15«,  Uev  5=), 
who   as  the    Word   liveth   in    the   saved   (Ro    1", 

1  Th  2'-',  .la  1",  1  P  l'^)  :  by  the  Divine  poicer, 
appearing  in  Christ  (Ac  3'- '«,   Ro  IG-^,  1  Co  2»  3», 

2  Co  4'),  producing  in  believers  in  llim  the  selfsame 
richness  of  character  as  is  in  Him  (Eph  l"'-""  S-", 
Col  !"•  s»,  2  Co  5"-='  9*,  2  P  P)  ;  and  by  the 
Divine  love  (Ro  S-*-^-  '^),  which  is  invincible.  God's 
promises  are  the  expression  of  spiritual  laws,  the 
controlling  forces  of  His  power,  llerein  rests  their 
reliable  character.  Their  content  furnishes  every- 
thing recpiisite  for  the  fullness  of  the  sanctified 
life.  He  who  has  founded  and  begun  all  has  also 
provided  all  for  its  comj)lete  advance  to  perfection 
and  accomplishment.  In  His  arrangements  there 
can  be  no  possible  room  for  defect  or  caprice  :  there 
need  be  no  dubiety  in  the  expectation  that  what  is 
needed  for  the  ripening  of  the  redeemed  character 
is  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  present  in 
the  Son,  communion  with  whom  is  the  indispens- 
able condition,  as  He  is  the  sole  ground,  of  grow- 
ing personality.  Accepting  that  condition,  saints 
need  have  no  fear  ;  they  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  that  same  goodness  that  made  the 
beginning.  The  Spirit  who  redeems  will  also 
sanctify  (1  Co  1»,  2  Co  I™- ='  5",  Ph  1"  3-'  4', 
1  Th  3'"i»5°-»,  2  Th  !"•"  2",  2  Ti  1'=,  1  P  S", 
1  Jn  22»). 

(2)  The  pattern  of  Christ  is  a  second  principle  of 
perseverance.  The  resources  and  exemplar  of  the 
new  life  are  in  Him.  He  is  the  Prince  of  Saints  * 
and  their  Sanctifier  (Eph  5'-'").  He  is  made  of  God 
unto  them  sanctification  (1  Co  P").  His  glory  is 
their  standard,  contemplation  of  which  is  the  in- 
fluence of  transformation  and  renewal  (2  Co  3"). 
The  graces  of  His  character,  mental  and  emotional, 
are  reproduced  in  them  by  His  might  (Col  P""), 
and  confirmed  in  them  by  communion  with  Him 
(26t.  313.  16.  17).  His  fidelity  they  imitate  (He 
32. 6.  IS.  14)  His  love  constrains  them  (2  Co  5"), 
bringing  them  to  all  the  fullness  of  God  (Eph  3"). 
In  His  might  they  fight  the  devil  (6'°"'*)  and  stand. 
In  His  patience  they  run  the  race  set  before  them 
(He  12'-').  As  their  Forerunner  He  has  attained 
the  hope  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  and  entered 
within  the  veil  (G"--").  By  the  Divine  power  and 
symmetry  of  His  godly  life  they  partake  of  the 
Divine  nature  itself  (2  P  1^*)  in  all  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence  (vv.''*).  All  this  is  accom- 
plished by  faith  in  Him. 

The  important  features  here  are,  firstly,  the 
jierfection  of  Christ's  Person,  His  completeness  of 
character,  its  self-consistency.  It  is  a  living  whole, 
in  w  hich  the  facts  form,  as  it  were,  a  co-operative 
brotherhood,  interpervasive  each  of  the  others, 
eacdi  lending  energy  and  colour  to  the  whole,  and 
combining  in  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  senses.  As  character  it  was  made 
possible  by  His  perfect  love  of  the  Father  and  con- 
sequent perfect  union  with  Him.  The  second 
feature  is  the  steadfastness  of  His  striving,  the 
devotion  of  Him.self  to  the  will  of  CJod  to  the  utter- 
most, the  absolute  dependence  of  His  heart  on  the 
Divine  intimations  of  duty — a  devotion  and  de|iend- 
ence  that  rendered  Him  always  acceptable  to  the 
Father.  It  was  a  constancy  never  for  a  moment 
shadowed  by  even  a  thought  of  disatl'ection,  faint- 
ing, or  failure.  It  was  a  standing  that  was  also  a 
withstanding,  a  race  that  was  also  a  continuous 
unceasing  progress.  Tliirdly,  we  have  thejiistifica- 
Hon  of  His  confidenr.e.  Having  committed  Him- 
self to  the  Father,  He  was  by  the  Father  raised 
again,  and  exalted  to  His  right  hand  in  power  and 
"  '  Principium  sanctorum '  (ancient  Catholic  collect). 
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glory.  Haviiij;  iiiven  Himself  to  olieilience,  He 
was  )inrilieil  ;  to  sulleiin^.  He  was  perfected.  He 
luul  entered  into  tlie  iiilieritniice  of  life  eternal. 
The  prize  was  won,  tlie  Koal  was  reached.  The 
saint,  persistent  after  tlie  same  manner,  will 
achieve  the  same  success.  As  Christ  rested  on 
God,  the  Christian  rests  on  Christ,  re|)osing  on 
His  I'erson,  trusting  in  His  companionship),  relj'ing 
on  His  .Spirit,  and  so  attains  the  end  of  his  faith. 

(3)  The  life  of  the  ISplrit  is  a  third  immediate 
evidence  of  perseverance  ;  for  the  life  of  persever- 
ance is  just  tlie  Spirit  in  the  soul,  the  life  of  God, 
and, that  brings  with  it  its  own  self-witness.  It  is  a 
life  of  freedom  from  sin  (Ro  8'-",  2  Co  3"),  strength 
(Ko  8-«),  sanctilication  (Ko  15",  1  P  1-),  new  walk 
(Gal  5'«),  spiritual  gifts  (1  Co  12»-"),  spiritual  dis- 
cernment (1  Jii  2-"),  spiritual  blessings  inconceiv- 
able to  the  natural  understanding  (1  Co  2'"""), 
faith  and  the  moral  virtues  (1  Co  12\  Gal  5-^"*, 
1  P  1.  2),  and  the  love  of  God  (Ro  5°),  as  well  as 
that  repentance  which  must  d;iily  testify  to  its 
existence  in  the  Christian  life  (Ac  5"-''-)  as 
necessary,  not  simply  as  being  preparatory  to 
regeneration  but  as  beluiigiiig  to  daily  renewal. 
By  the  Spirit  saints  are  sealed  as  God's  (Ro  8", 
Eph  1").  He  further  is  the  earnest  of  the  ultimate 
inheritance  (Eph  l")  in  the  hope  of  which  He  keeps 
the  saved  life  in  actual  obedience  and  growth  in 
grace.  By  the  Spirit  believers  know  for  certain 
(oioafiev,  1  Jn  3-'')  that  God  abideth  in  them.  The 
life  of  the  Spirit  is  thus  one  under  the  compulsion 
of  (a)  a  lofty  ideal,  (b)  ever-growing  spiritual 
apprehension,  (c)  moral  discrimination,  (d)  deepen- 
ing gravity  and  fecundity  of  emotional  force,  (e) 
larger  and  more  spontaneous  obedience.  But  what 
are  these,  if  not  the  essential  unmistakable  notes 
of  the  holy  soul  ? 

(4)  The  fellowship  of  faith  is  a  fourth  conviction 
of  perseverance.  '  By  this  shall  all  men  know,' 
said  Christ,  '  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  that  ye  love 
one  another  '  (Jn  13^^).  That  vindication  of  their 
standing  in  grace  is  never  absent  from  the  apostolic 
a.ssurance.  '  Love  the  brotherhood,'  enjoins  St. 
Peter  (1  P  2").  '  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,' 
urges  St.  John  (1  Jn  4').  'Brethren,  speak  not 
evil  one  of  another,'  pleads  St.  James  (Ja  4")  ; 
'  Have  not  the  faith  with  re.spect  of  per-sons'  (2') ; 
'  Make  perfect  your  faith  in  works  to  the  brethren ' 
(2"-  ^-).  '  Let  us  consider  one  another  to  pro- 
voke unto  love  and  good  works ;  not  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,'  teaches 
Hebrews  (He  lO'"- =* ;  cf.  13')-  St.  Paul  asserts 
that  sin  against  brethren  is  sin  against  Christ 
(1  Co  S'^';  cf.  Ro  121"),  i\-^^^  disregard  of  one 
another  is  division  of  the  Body  and  the  Spirit 
(1  Co  12'- '"  '=■),  that  the  household  of  God  must  in 
unity  keep  itself  fitly  framed  together  (Eph  2'"-  -^ ; 
cf.  Ac  2^-).  Saintly  e.xperience  is  not  all  in  one 
mould,  but  all  ditl'erences,  however  great,  may 
serve  to  manifest  the  power  and  the  plenitude  of 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  grace,  the  innumerable 
varieties  corroborating  one  another,  and  in  their 
cumulative  etlect  enhancing  the  impression  made 
by  each.  '  The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles, 
the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  the  noble 
army  of  the  martyrs,  the  milder  bands  of  the 
mystics'  perfect  each  other  (cf.  He  ll*),  as  each 
proves  '  his  conversation  to  be  in  heaven '  (Ph  3'-'"),* 
and  the  fellowship  of  believers  to  be  truly  '  the 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ' (1  Jn  1»). 

(5)  The  heavenly  inheritance  provides  a  fifth 
support.  It  occupies  a  remarkable  space  on  the 
apostolic  horizon.  It  gives  dehnite  body  to  thought, 
purpose,  and  desire  as  the  great  hope  (Ro  5-,  Eph 
jie.  ID  44_  Col  P-  ■",  I  Th  4'3  58,  2  Th  2'3-i',  Tit  V 

*  Cf.  Edvpin  Hatch'8  well-known  hymn,  'All  Saints,'  in  his 
Towards  Fields  0/  Light :  Sacred  Poems,  London,  1890. 


2'3-  »,  He  6"*-  •»  V\  1  P  H-  ••■  "  3",  1  Jn  3"  »)  in  which 
the  disci]ile  rejoices,  since  it  is  life  eternal  (Ko  6'^, 
Eph  !•'■  'S  2  Ti  4»,  Tit  3',  He  (>"),  the  long-striven- 
for  and  appropriate  culmination  and  consumma- 
tion of  this  present  life,  according  to  God's  will 
(1  Co  9-»,  2  Ti  48,  Ja  1'-,  1  P  5*,  liev  2'"  3",  'crown 
of  life '),  life  eternal  which  stands  de  facto  realized 
in  Christ,  'which  is  our  hope'  (I  'ti  1'),  who  is 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (He  2*-  "•),  with 
many  crowns  (llev  I'J'-').  Thiougli  the  ascension 
of  Christ  Christian  hope  has  a  limitless  reach.*  It 
reaches  outwardly  into  eternity,  inwardly  into  the 
sanctuary  on  high.  It  looks  to  a  hidden  Kingdom 
of  Glory — 'a  salvation  yet  to  be  revealed' — into 
which  it  casts  its  anchor,  keeping  the  soul  lirni 
and  tranquil.  It  contemplates  Him  who  wears  its 
crown  and  sees  in  Him  its  own  surety.  His  being 
tliei'e  and  thus  renders  the  hope  of  entrance  a 
certainty.  It  is  a  living  hope  (1  P  P),  yielding 
vital  stimulus  to  the  whole  nature  it  inhabits — 
sentiment,  thought,  will.  The  purpose  of  God, 
the  character  of  Christ,  the  soul's  growth  in  good- 
ness, the  varieties  of  saintly  experience,  the  hope 
of  heaven — these  are  the  dynamics  of  the  redeemed 
and  regenerated  life,  the  pledges  of  holy  attain- 
ment. Can  we  wonder  if  those  who  most  felt 
their  attraction  and  learned  their  strength  claimed 
to  possess  in  them  a  tive-fold  cord  that  could  not 
be  broken,  a  basis  of  spiritual  existence  irremov- 
able and  unshakable,  wliose  sufficiency  was  wholly 
of  God  and  filled  life  itself  with  an  unquenchable 
joy  (cf.  Ro  5-,  Ph  4^  1  Th  5'",  1  P  P,  He  38,  Rev 
12'-)  or  that  any  attempt  to  claim  for  man  ability  or 
sufficiency  should  not  appear  other  than  religious 
illiteracy  ? 

2.  The  moral  endeaYonr. — The  principles  of  per- 
severance, in  virtue  of  their  very  nature  as  active 
impulse  in  union  with  hxed  conviction,  are  preg- 
nant with  moral  life.  They  are  the  reservoirs  of 
the  highest  moral  life  and  inspiration  ;  they  reveal 
to  the  persevering  soul  its  exalted  moral  ideal  and 
the  rigorous  method  of  realizing  it ;  the  acceptance 
of  which  is  the  probation  of  faith  in  steadfastness ; 
its  rejection,  apostasy. 

(1)  The  moral  ideal  regulating  the  virtue  of  per- 
severance is  not  vague  ;  it  is  definite.  The  life  of 
perseverance  is  a  specific  culture  of  the  positive 
contents  of  the  will  of  God,  and  that  throughout 
their  whole  extent.  To  this  the  saints  are  '  called ' ; 
it  is  the  '  heavenly  calling'  of  which  they  are  par- 
takers (1  Co  l\  1  Th  4',  Gal  5'3,  2  P  P,  2  Th  2", 
He  3').  Their  icX^ffis  is  into  a  Kingdom  of  the 
Divine  design,  of  positive  order,  ruled  in  righteous- 
ness by  and  according  to  His  will,  a  sovereignty  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  idea,  not  a  domain  but  a  dominion, 
through  its  citizens  gi'owing  in  righteousness  (Ro 
5"  8",  Eph  5»  6",  I  Ti  6",  1  Jn  2-»,  1  P  1'^  Rev 
19').  Its  content  is  Christ,  and  the  righteousness 
is  Hisactuiil  life  (1  Co  P",  2  Co  5"\  Ph  3").  Its 
end  is  'to  be  found  in  him'  (Ph  3")  and  'by  him 
to  be  presented  blameless,  unreproached,  without 
spot'  in  the  end  (1  Co  P,  2  P  3",  Col  V^).  There 
is  then  a  Divine  order  of  life  in  which  the  Divine 
aim  is  fulfilled,  its  cardinal  power  being  God's 
holiness.  That  holiness,  manifested  in  Christ's 
Person,  presents  man's  nature  in  Him  as  it  is  in 
that  order.  Consequently,  all  moral  effort  of 
believers  must  be  directed  towards  realizing  His 
mind,  imitating  His  example.  His  relation  to 
God  expresses  the  whole  fullness  of  the  human 
spirit's  energy  of  which  it  is  competent.  Out  of 
His  strength  of  belief  in  God's  holy  sovereignty 
was  born  His  dauntless  perseverance.  His  path 
His  saints  pursue.  They  contemplate  the  holiness 
of  God  in  Him,  and  '  perfect  themselves  in  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  God'  (2  Co  7');  they   'obey  the 

•  One  indispensable  test  of  Christian  perfection  which  some 
modern  theories,  e.g.  Wesley's,  ignore. 
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truth '(1  PI--),  they 'abide  in  the  light' (1  Jn  1«- ') 
and  in  the  love  {4'"). 

Tliese  terms  of  themselves  point  to  further 
features  of  the  ideal  law  :  it  is  not  only  righteous  ; 
it  is  personal,  spiritual,  progressive.  Its  excellency 
is  that  it  is  righteousness  primarily  and  wholly : 
its  highest  excellency,  that  that  righteousness  is 
spirit  not  form,  quality  not  a  quantum,  and  of 
illimitable  outlook — illimitable  as  tJod  Himself. 
Its  realization  partakes  of  the  process  of  a  deepen- 
ing friendship  ;  the  Divine  Spirit  doiuites  itself  to 
the  responsive  spirit  of  man,  quickening  its  grow- 
ing exercise  of  faculty,  gradually  and  tliroughout 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  spirit's  possible 
,  activity.  The  stronger  personality  does  not.  over- 
ride but  insjiires.  As  it  sm^ceeds  increasingly  in 
transferring  its  own  jiowers  to  man's,  man  is  con- 
scious of  both  revelation  and  regeneration,  fresh 
knowledge  and  new  character.  Is  it  a  jjrocess  of 
conscious  ett'ort,  a  careful  fullilnient  of  already 
known  arrangements? — Scarcely.  An  acquaint- 
ance is  not  the  jiroduct  of  certain  rules,  but  the 
unconscious  result  of  much  association.  The 
Divine  life  in  man's  heart  is  largely  an  unconscious 
growth.*  The  main  factor  is  association  with  God 
in  self-surrender.  At  least  His  best  gifts  so  come, 
by  'waiting  upon  Him.'  The  deliberate  seeking 
of  greiit  experiences  for  their  own  sake  is  unwise, 
and  likely  to  be  unavailing.  It  follows  further  that 
religious  duty  is  a  given  task,  a  '  burden '  laid  on 
the  heartjt  which  is  straitened  J  till  it  be  accom- 
plished. It  does  not  come  by  subjective  calcula- 
tions but  is  put  upon  man  as  the  objective  task  of 
doing  God's  will  in  that  lot  and  at  that  moment, 
even  as  the  thinker  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  truth 
learns  truths,  or  the  artist  in  love  with  beauty 
paints  pictures. 

A  second  consequence  is  that  the  ideal  life  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm.  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  seek  His  life  in  persever- 
ance must  seek  Him  in  the  spirit.  There  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  '  seek  Him  '  by  '  searching  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection'  in  the  grandiose  con- 
structions of  the  speculative  intellect.  It  is  im- 
perative to  have  all  speculative  intimidations! 
removed  from  the  path  of  perseverance ;  like 
Bunyan's  lion.s,  they  only  frighten  the  pilgrim. 

A  third  consequence  is  that  the  ideal  life  works 
itself  in  the  orderly,  not  in  the  abnormal.  The 
will  of  God  is  essentially  law.  The  life  of  God  is 
not  above  law,  whether  in  Him.self  or  in  His  mani- 
festation. His  life  in  the  soul  of  man  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Himself.  When  He  works  in  us,  He 
works  according  to  law  ;  for  which  reason  His 
working  calls  for  all  our  etlort.  It  is  His  own 
order  of  life  that  He  transfers  to  man  ;  this  can 
be  done  only  through  the  laws  of  man's  nature  of 
which  He  is  Himself  the  author.  Spiritual  bless- 
ing is  therefore  not  conferred  in  any  scenic  fashion 
but  by  power  moving  along  the  lines  of  normal 
life,  and  manifesting  itself  in  its  products.  This 
is  the  best  of  all  exaggerated  psychological  and 
mystical  states :  they  have  no  value  apart  from 
their  moral  content  and  moral  ett'ect,  they  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  righteoasness. 

A  fourth  consequence  is  that  the  ideal  life  is 
a  principle  for  all  living,  not  apart  from  living 
interests. 11  Religion  that  is  true  is  not  a  techni- 
cality ;  it  is  the  Divine  presence  and  agency  in  life 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  speciality  ;  it  is  the  loyal, 
loving  etibrt  to  make  the  will  of  God  triumphant 
in  all  fields  of  human  interest  and  activity — the 

*  Ct.  Gal  116,  Ph  315. 

t  Tlie  prophetic  term.  J  L1<  IJW. 

§  Apostolic  thought  is  not  speculative  ;  in  this  it  is  true  to  Its 
Hehraic  ancestry. 

II  The  apostles  connect  their  exhortations  to  practical  duties 
with  their  previously  detailed  principles  (cf.  Rom.,  1  Cor.,  Eph., 
Col.,  1  Peter). 


soul,  the  famil}',  society,  art,  letters.  The  difler- 
ence  between  the  elect  and  non-elect  lies  not  in 
their  sphere  of  wor!<  :  they  ditler  in  their  spirit. 
The  worldling  loses  himself  in  the  life  of  sense- 
things  ;  the  believer  relates  his  life  to  God's  or<ler 
of  life  and  glorifies  it  by  tilling  it  with  heroic 
devotion.  To  sum  up,  the  life  of  perseverance  is 
the  life  of  conscience:  a  life  of  communion  with 
God  through  the  conscience  and  its  steady  enlight- 
enment by  His  law.  All  exaltations  of  inner  feel- 
ing, raptures,  anomalous  experiences  must  pale 
before  the  orderly  interaction  of  religious  thought, 
feeling,  moral  will  which  this  education  of  con- 
science entails.  Man's  prcdestinarian  days  are 
days  of  con.science,*  and  aim  not  at  'religious 
experiences'  but  at  rightcousness.t  They  lay  un- 
challenjjeable  insistence  on  the  truth  that  the 
changed  life,  the  clean  heart,  the  strengthened 
will,  the  deeper  moral  insight,  tlie  spirit  of  upright- 
ness, are  alone  acceptable  to  God,  the  noblest 
fruits  of  faith,  the  prime  factors  of  holiness.  This 
ideal  is  laid  upon  men  by  God,  not  to  impose  a 
harder  law,  but  from  His  consuming  passion  to 
bring  them  to  the  fullest  life. 

(2)  Corresponding  to  the  exalted  character  of  the 
ideal  itself  is  the  method  ofitsfiiljilmcnt.  Its  rigour 
is  uncompromising.  Its  exhortation  is  incessant. 
The  earnestness  with  which  it  is  urged  and  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  each  a|)ostleare  con- 
spicuous in  every  Epistle.  Kemarkable  are  the 
energy  of  the  metaphors  and  the  extent  and 
solemnity  of  the  t-erms  employed  to  characterize 
it.  It  is  fundamentally  the  holding  fast  of  a 
position.  Its  most  notable  description  is  given  in 
Eph  6'""'',  an  analysis  of  which  will  disclose  all  the 
parts  that  here  follow,  gathered  from  the  other  NT 
writings.  Saints  are  saints — they  occupy  the  jjosi- 
tion  ;  they  are  in  the  state  of  grace ;  their  whole 
attention,  devotion,  labour,  is  to  keep  it,  and  to 
stand  (Ro  U\  1  Co  16'%  2  Co  l■-^  Eph  6'»,  Ph  1-"  41, 

1  Th  3»,  1  P  5'=).  St.  John's  word  is  '  abide  in ' 
(IJn  2'-^  3"  4'"ii',  2  Jn=)  ;  in  Hebr(!ws  there  are 
various  words  {2i  3"-  '=■  "  4" 6"  10"  -'■  »=) ;  St.  James' 
word  is  '  unstable,'  '  wavering'  (1*-  '• ') ;  in  Revela- 
tion it  is  '  hold  fast '(2^  3"  ;  cf.  He  4'''  10=^). 

This  holding  fast  involves  a  two-fold  strenuous- 
ness  :  (a)  in  fighting  evil ;  (ft)  in  reaching  out  to  the 
goal  (the  good  fight  of  the  faith,  the  racing  in  the 
arena,  1  Ti  6'^  He  12'  ;  cf.  1  Co  Q^",  2  Ti  4',  2  Co  7' 
6'^  Eph  6'=,  1  Co  y-",  Ph  2'8,  1  P  5",  etc.).  The 
effort  is  an  appeal  to  every  power  of  the  soul  :  to 
sobriety  (1  Th  5«,  Tit  1--  ■■•  ^  1  P  1'^  4'  5',  1  Ti  2''- 1*), 
to  watchfulness  (Col  i",  1  Co  16",  1  Th  5",  1  P  4'  5», 

2  Ti  4=,  Rev  3=  16'»,  2  Co  6',  Eph  6"*),  to  diligence  (He 
12",  2  P  P- '»,  1  Co  15=8,  Gal  6",  Ph 3'^  2  Th  3'^  He  6'=, 
2  P  3'^),  and  to  progress  (He  6',  etc.);  above  all  to 
patience  and  stc;id fastness  (1  Th  P  5",  2  Th  \\ 
1  Ti  6",  2Ti  3'»,  Tit  2-,  He  10^",  2  P  1»,  Rev  !»  2-'- '", 
1  Co  15»«,  He  3'^  6'^  1  P  5\  Col  2»,  2  P  3").  It  is 
a  steadfastness  in  faith,  truth,  hope,  love,  in  the 
gospel,  in  all  duty,  but  particularly  under  trial  (Ro 
5*  12'=,  Ja  P-"  5'-"'^  '»,  1  P  l'-8  2™,  Rev  13'»  14").  Of 
so  much  patience  and  steadfastness  there  is  need, 
because  the  life  and  the  truth  in  the  disciple  will 
be,  as  in  Christ,  hated  of  the  world,  with  a  hatred 
enhanced  both  by  the  circumstances  of  life  itself  and 
by  the  jiotency  of  '  the  Uesh '  in  themselves.  Their 
loj'alty  to  truth  will  be  confronted  by  persecution  ; 
their  loyalty  to  faith  will  be  confronted  by  the 
powers  of  the  world  :  their  loyalty  to  righteousness 
will  be  confronted  by  the  malice  of  the  devil.     In 

*  St.  Paul  is  the  author  of  '  the  Christian  conscience ' ;  his 
doctrine,  equivalent  to  'the  Trt'eOjua  in  man,'  is  his  largest  con- 
tribution to  Christian  thought.  St..  Augustine  and  Luther 
made  notable  additions.  National  life  and  laws  have  been  en- 
riched most  under  statesmen  intluciiced  by  minds  like  Calvin, 
Knox,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

t  .lonathan  Edwards,  lietigiout  Affections  (,Workt,  New  York, 
1809,  iii.  IS.). 
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meeting  these,  patience,  firmness,  jiersistency, 
exertion  of  mind,  of  lieart,  of  will  are  alisolule 
requisites.  Let  thcni  maintain  themselves  in  them  ; 
as  appointed  of  (_iod  for  the  '  trial  of  faith.' 

Here  two  points  .shoultl  be  specially  noted — first, 
the  large  sense  in  which  all  these  terms  are  used  ; 
secondly,  the  inwardness  of  trial.  What  is  so- 
briety ? — It  applies  to  the  whole  nature — every  part 
of  which  is  to  be  awake  ;  it  really  means  awake- 
ness.*  What  ia  watchfulness? — Again  it  applies 
to  the  whole  nature  ;  it  is  perceptiveness.  What 
is  patience? — It  is  that  great-spiritedness  which 
combines  eagerness  in  striving  with  endurance  in 
sullering.  And  suffering,  what  is  it? — It  at  once 
reveals,  confirms,  develops  faith.  The  spirit  of 
the  true  Christian  agonistcx  is  slack  in  no  element 
of  its  manifold  nature  ;  it  hesitates  at  no  sacrifice, 
is  ready  for  all  self-denial ;  it  eagerly  stretches  and 
strains  itself  in  self-discipline,  above  all  in  keeping 
itself  disentangled,  to  follow  after  the  prize  of  its 
high  calling  in  Christ,  which  the  persevering  saint 
knows  is  within  his  grasp  (2  Ti  4"),  for  God  can 
keep  him  to  it  (Ro  14-'). t  Slackness  in  wrestling, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  involves  a  loosening  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  nature  which  by  the  grace  of  persever- 
ance have  been  girded  up,  and,  according  as  it  is  in- 
dulged, leads  by  a  variety  of  stages  of  lapsing  to  final 
apostasy,  the  total  abandonment  of  the  position. J 

3.  The  maintenance  of  perseverance  by  God. — 
(1)  The  life  of  perseverance  construed  as  above 
implies  the  sole  maintenance  of  its  actual  activity 
by  God  Himself.  It  is  a  life  whose  beginning, 
medium,  and  consummation  proceed  from  Him,  as 
its  ground,  motive,  and  goal.  It  is  the  life  for  man 
that  alone  provides  the  proper  meaning  to  the 
lower  worlds  of  nature  and  history — the  life  for 
which  these  are  propaedeutic  and  preparatory.  It 
is  the  life  for  humanity  which  alone  is  adequate 
to  its  natural  capacities,  satisfactory  to  its  native 
aspirations,  and  provocative  of  its  noblest  heroisms. 
The  modern  mind  may  have  moved  away  from  the 
theological  formulation  of  this  persuasion  :  but  not 
from  the  persuasion  itself.  It  is  learning  eagerly  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  Immanence  in  human  nature 
as  the  key  to  the  interi)retation  of  God's  relation 
to  man.  How  does  that  idea  aid  us  intellectually 
in  understanding  the  grace  of  perseverance  ?— It  un- 
questionably contains  suggestions  of  real  cogency 
in  its  conceptions  of  God  and  man  that  render  the 
relation  between  them  more  vital  than  ever  and 
acceptable  to  modern  thought.  God  is  self- 
impartation  ;  §  man  is  receptivity.  Man  therefore 
cannot  be  himself  except  in  entire  dependence  on 
God.  The  dependence,  too,  is  irresistible  and 
inalienable  :  even  the  evil  in  man's  rejection  of  it 
is  dependent. 

(2)  The  religious  persuasion  of  '  being  in  persever- 
ance' is  the  firm  assurance  that  we  'have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come'  (He6''-^).  The  assurance  of  eternity  in  us 
and  for  all  future  life  is  not  an  easy  assurance  when 
we  seek  to  present  the  intellectual  grounds  of  it. 
It  is  comparatively  simple  when  we  turn  to  the 
instincts  of  immortality  which  spring  from  the 
conquest  of  evil  in  us.  Nothing  can  rob  a  man  of 
his  sense  of  individuality,  which  comes  upon  him 
as  he  passes  from  a  moral  victory  and  his  conscience 
grows.  Now  that  growth  is  steadfastly  maintained 
in  the  probation  of  faith.  Every  moral  conquest 
brings  fresh  impulses  of  moral  vigour  and  hope. 
Every  moral  conquest  brings  fresh  revolt  against 

♦  See  an  admirable  sermon  of  F.  W.  Farrar  in  Sermons  and 
Addresses  in  America^  London,  1892,  p.  15. 

t  Cf.  Calvin's  saying,  '  The  Christian  may  know  thirst  but  not 
droii'^'ht.* 

I  Apostasy  =  OTTO -fffTaeriy. 

§  Joiialhan  Edwards'  profound  idea  of  the  Divine  nature  : 
Dissertation  on  the  End  for  ivhich  God  created  the  World  (iVorks^ 
4  vols.,  New  York,  1S69,  vol.  ii.  p.  193  ff.). 


the  old  forces.  Every  moral  conquest  brings 
fresh  certainty  of  ultimate  success.  Such  results 
point  infallibly  to  the  besetting  power  being 
righteous.  It  is  an  inescapable  environment : 
even  in  the  instance  when  not  receptivity  on 
man's  part,  but  hostility,  is  oll'ered,  there  follows 
hurt  and  loss.  It  is  the  same  power  which,  obeyed, 
blesses  ;  disobeyed,  blasts. 

(3)  Let  the  idea  be  abandoned  that  the  Divine 
indwelling  is  something  sensuously  presentable  or 
emotionally  definable,  and  it  follows  that  the 
assurance  of  God's  operation  in  us  is  just  the  inner 
sense  of  reality  that  comes  to  us  in  moral  living. 
Nature  and  grace  are  not  so  antithetic  as  to  be 
incapable  of  mutual  penetration  :  the  step  is  easy 
to  discover  the  need  of  grace  to  the  best  nature — 
that  at  least  is  the  predestinarian's  plea.  Holy 
love  or  righteousness,  he  argues,  is  the  root  of  all 
life.  For  it  all  Nature  is  foreordained,  prepared. 
For  human  life  it  is  the  one  true  formative  force. 
In  communion  with  God  the  springs  of  true  life  are 
unsealed.  But  holy  love  is  of  a  higher  nature  than 
emotion  :  it  denotes  th.at  quality  in  the  nature  of 
God  that  impels  Him  irresistibly  to  give  Himself 
to  His  creatures.  Hence  in  every  spiritual  fact 
attending  on  communion  with  Him,  there  is  a 
momentum  to  moral  duty.  Thus  here  we  stand. 
God,  besetting  all,  moves  all.  His  movement 
invites  response  from  every  single  will ;  He  waits 
on  the  start  of  our  eflbrt.  That  is  not  to  take  away 
from  Him  the  initiative  in  salvation.  Our  ettbrt 
is  the  beginning  of  His  gift,  the  first  stirring  of 
'  the  grace  that  is  in  us  from  Him,  and  which 
can  be  ours  in  no  other  way.  And  so,  after  the 
start,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  moral  growth, 
every  new  stirring  in  us  is  of  our  effort  and  of 
His  gift  and  increase  (Ph  2'-).  We  are  never  from 
first  to  last  simple  quietistio  receivers  of  some- 
thing infused.  So  indissolubly  has  God  made  us 
for  Himself  that  we  are  the  bearers  (deo4>bpot), 
because  incorporators,  of  a  growing  life  which  God 
quickens,  as  light  awakes  Nature  and  love  the 
heart.  Can  such  a  condition  be  conceived  of  as 
intermittent? 

LiTERATiTRE. — Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  body  of 
the  article,  the  reader  should  consult  theolo^cal  text-books  in 
connexion  with  Grace.  There  are  articles  in  Schaff-Herzofj 
(C.  A.  Beclswith),  CE  (J.  F.  Sollier),  HDB  (G.  Ferries).  On 
modem  views  consult  R.  Eucken,  Christianity  and  the  A'ew 
Idealism,  Eng.  tr.,  London  and  New  York,  1909  ;  J.  R.  Illing- 
wortb.  Christian  Character^  London,  1904. 

A.  S.  Martin. 
PERSIS  (Ilepfffs,  a  Greek  name). — Persis  is  a 
woman  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16'=.  She  is 
described  as  '  the  beloved  '  {rriv  a.yairr)TTfiv),  by  which 
may  be  meant  a  personal  convert  and  disciple  of 
the  AjKjstle  (see  C.  von  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age, 
Eng.  tr.,  i.'  [1897]  394)  or  one  closely  associated 
with  him  in  his  work.  If  so,  it  may  be  with  inten- 
tional delicacy  that  St.  Paul  has  so  described  her 
and  not  as  "'  my  beloved,'  the  term  which  he 
applies  to  three  men  whom  he  salutes  (Epoenetus 
[v.'*],  Ampliatus  [v.^],  Stachys  [v."]).  On  the  other 
hand,  '  the  beloved '  may  indicate  not  personal 
relationship  to  the  Apostle  but  the  affection  in 
which  Persis  was  held  by  the  whole  Church  to 
which  she  belonged  and  in  which  she  '  laboured 
much  in  the  Lord '  (tjtis  iroXXd  iKoirlaaev  iv  Kvpliii). 
This  further  description  completes  our  information 
with  regard  to  Persis.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
verb  /coiria^,  which  suggests  painstaking  ettbrt,  is 
used  in  Ro  16  only  of  women— of  Mary  (v.*),  of 
Trypha-na  and  Tryphosa  {v.''),  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Persis  includes  the  terms  used  of  these, 
viz.  iroXXa  ^Kowlaaev  (Mary),  Kotnuxras  iv  Knpiv 
(Tryplisna  and  Tryphosa).  Elsewhere  Kowtav 
is  employed  to  describe  the  Apostle's  missionary 
labours  ('l  Co  15",  Gal  4",  Ph  2'^  Col  1»),  as  well 
as  the  manual  toil  involved   (1  Co  4'-,  Eph  4=*) ; 
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also  the  work  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Churcli  at  Thes- 
saloniea  (I  Th  5'^),  of  Cliristians  like  tlmse  who 
formed  '  tlie  household  of  Stephanas'  (1  t'o  10'"), 
and  of  certain  elders  in  1  Ti  5"  '  who  labour  in  tlie 
word  and  in  teaching.'  It  is  tlierefore  iiiipoSKihle 
to  regard  the  work  of  Persisandof  the  other  women 
as  limited  to  jiractical  benevolence,  such  as  tlie 
showinj;  of  lii)S|iitality.  The  aorist,  in  contrast  to 
the  present  used  in  the  same  verse  of  the  labours 
of  Trypha'na  and  Try]i)hosa,  may  point  to  some 
definite  occasion  of  special  importance  in  the  past  ; 
or  we  may  suppose  that  I'ersis  was  an  a^;ed  woman 
whose  active  work  was  over.  The  sphere  in  which 
we  shall  picture  her  activities  will  be  determined 
by  our  acceptance  of  the  Koman  or  Kphcsian 
destination  of  these  salutations.  The  name  Hersis 
does  not  appear  in  inscriptions  of  the  Imperial 
household.  T.  B.  Allwokthy. 

PERSON   OF    CHRIST.— See  Christ,  Cheist- 

OLOGY. 

PETER 1.  Names.— Peter  is  known   by  four 

ditt'erent  names  in  the  NT.  By  far  the  most 
common  designation  is  simply  '  Peter '  (20  times  in 
Mt.,  IS  times  in  Mk.,  15  times  in  Lk.,  16  times  in 
Jn.,  52  times  in  Ac,  twice  in  Gal.  [2"-],  and  once  in 
1  Peter  [1']).  'Simon,'  standing  alone,  occurs  less 
frequently  (twice  in  Mt.,  5  times  in  Mk.,  10  times 
in  Lk.,  once  in  Jn.),  and  '  Symeon '  but  once  (Ac 
15").*  With  two  exceptions  (Gal  2"),  '  Cephas'  is 
the  term  uniformly  employed  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  1'- 
3"  9=  15^  Gal  l'"  2"-  "•  ")  ;  and  John  once  speaks  of 
'Cephas  (which  is  by  interpretation,  Peter) '( 1''=). 
'Simon 'and  '  Peter '  sometimes  stand  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  another  (3  times  in  Mt.,  once  in  Mk., 
twice  in  Lk.,  18  times  in  Jn.,  4  times  in  Acts,  and 
once  in  2  Pet.  (!'),  where  'Symeon'  rather  than 
'Simon'  is,  however,  the  better  attested  reading 
[SAKLP  ct  «y.]).  Of  the  various  names,  '  Sj'ineon  ' 
('Simeon')  and  'Cephas'  are  Semitic  in  origin,  while 
'Simon'  and  'Peter'  are  Greek.  'Symeon'  (Zvij.(uv) 
appears  frequently  in  the  LXX  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  \\);^a  (i7ij;«'(3»  =  Simeon) ;  but,  since  it  is 
applied  to  Peter  at  most  only  twice  in  the  NT  (Ac 
15",  2  P  1'),  it  can  hardly  have  been  his  real  name. 
In  these  two  instances  the  usage,  if  not  accidental, 
may  have  been  designed  to  add  solemnity  and  force 
to  the  narrative,  and  was  made  all  the  easier  be- 
cause the  Greek  'Simon'  CZifiuv),  the  name  by 
which  Peter  probably  had  been  known  from  child- 
hood, was  so  like  the  Hebrew  in  sound.  But 
among  the  Jews  in  Hellenistic  times  the  Hebrew 
name  had  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  Greek, 
and  the  latter  was  even  written  in  Semitic  char- 
acters (po'p).  Some  e.\aniples  of  Jews  with  the 
Greek  name  are  Simon  the  Maccabaean,  although 
his  great-grandfather  was  called  'Symeon'  (1  Mac 
2^) ;  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Sir  50') ;  a  certain 
Benjamite  (2  Mac  3*) ;  and  Simon  Chosameus  (1  Es 
9^-).  In  Josephus'  writings  Jewish  persons  are  very 
frequently  called  'Simon,'  less  often  'Symeon.' 
Both  names  seem  to  have  been  employed,  and 
usually  with  discrimination,  by  Jews  in  the  Hellen- 
istic period  ;  but  '  Simon '  was  the  more  common, 
and  this  in  all  probability  was  the  Apostle's  original 
name.  In  the  Apostolic  Age,  however,  he  was 
known  chiefly  by  his  surname,  '  Peter.'  That  this 
usage  had  been  established  already  within  the 
primitive  Aramaic-speaking  community  is  amply 

*  Peter  is  not  to  be  confused  with  other  '  Simons '  mentioned 
in  the  NT,  e.g.  the  'CananLcan'  (Mt  ini,  Mk  3i»),  wlio  is  also 
called  'the  Zealot'  (Lis  (iis,  Ac  V).  the  brother  of  .leans  (Mt 
IS'S,  Mk  63),  the  Pharisee  (Lk  7-'0-«f-),  the  man  of  Cvrene  (Mt 
2732,  Mk  1521,  Lk  2:J'-'l>),  the  father  of  Judas  (.In  6'1  12*  VS^-6), 
the  '  Great"  (.■\c  89- 13.  Is.  24),  the  '  tanner '  (Ac  1)«  in6. 17. 32) ;  or 
with  other  'Symcons,'  e.if.  of  .Jerusalem  (Lk  22-''-34),  one  of 
Jesus'  ancestors  (Lk  330),  'Niger'  (Ac  13'),  the  patriarch 
(Key  77). 


attested  by  St.  Paul's  frequent  '  Cephas' (KTj^at), 
a  Gia'cized  transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  k;'3 
(Kepha),  which  when  translated  into  Greek  be- 
comes '  Peter'  (lUrpos,  'stone'). 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Apostle  lirst  receive<l 
this  ajipellation.  According  to  Mk  3",  Lk  fi", 
early  in  his  Galila'an  ministry  Jesus  set  apart  the 
Twelve  to  be  His  helpers  and  gave  .Simon  the  sur- 
name Peter  (koI  i-jritiriKev  6vo/ia  T(f  2,tnijiyi  ll&pov) 
In  referring  to  the  same  incident,  Matthew  (10-) 
speaks  of  '  the  so-called  Peter'  (6  Xeyd/Kvo^  lUrpoi), 
but  seemingly  intends  to  make  the  A  postle's  famous 
confession  at  CiP.sarea  Philippi  the  occasion  for  the 
Messiah  to  bestow  upon  him  the  name  '  Peter'  and 
to  designate  him  formal  head  of  the  Church  (Mt 
16""'").  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  when  Simon  was 
lirst  brought  to  Jesus,  the  latter  exclaimed,  '  Thou 
art  to  be  called  Cephas'  (<ru  kXti^^itb  K?)0as  [1^-]), 
jirobahly  meaning  from  this  time  forth,  since  John 
does  not  recur  to  this  subject  and  henceforth  alw.ays 
(except  in  21)  uses  '  Peter'  either  alone  (16  times) 
or  in  conjunction  with  '  Simon'  (18  times).  Finally, 
there  are  intimations,  though  these  are  very  vague, 
that  the  special  recognition  of  Simon's  sujiremacy 
may  at  one  time  have  rested  upon  his  early  belief 
in  Jesus'  resurrection.  He  was  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  hrst  disciple  to  see — if  not  to 
believe  in  (Jn  20')— the  Risen  Lord  (1  Co  15^  Mk 
16',  Lk  24"),  and,  as  St.  Paul  had  attained  apostle- 
ship  through  a  similar  vision,  so  Peter  had  been 
'energized'  for  his  work  as  an  apostle  (Gal  2'). 
There  is  here  no  statement  that  Simon  received  bis 
surname  on  this  occasion — indeed,  he  is  already 
known  as 'Peter '(or  'Cephas')  in  this  connexion 
— but  it  is  possible  that  liis  initial  vision,  which 
made  him  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  community, 
established,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  at  least  more 
completely,  the  custom  of  referring  to  him  as 
'  Peter.'  The  infrequency  of  the  word  as  a  proper 
name  at  that  time,  and  the  fact  that  '  Simon ' 
would  readily  have  served  all  ordinary  needs  either 
in  .Jewish  or  in  Christian  circles,  make  it  still  more 
evident  that  the  designation  'Cephas'  (Peter)  was 
called  forth  by  special  circumstances,  uncertain 
though  some  of  the  details  may  be  at  present. 
The  usage  undoubtedly  originated  early,  probably 
in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus ;  and  the  significance  of 
the  appellation  was  at  the  outset,  or  soon  became, 
intimately  associated  with  Peter's  prominent  posi- 
tion within  the  company  of  early  disciples. 

2.  Peter  in  the  NT  writings.— The  earliest  litera- 
ture preserved  from  apostolic  times,  the  letters  of 
St.  Paul,  contains  explicit  and  important  informa- 
tion about  Peter.  These  documents  do  not,  to  be 
sure,  purport  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  his 
career,  and  the  data  which  they  do  preserve  are 
usually  incidental  to  other  interests,  but  this  very 
fact  makes  the  information  all  the  more  significant. 
St.  Paul's  statements  clearly  represent  items  of 
general  knowledge  current  at  that  early  date  re- 
garding '  Cephas.'  While  St.  I'aul's  references  are 
relatively  few  in  number,  they  contain  implications 
of  much  importance.  Peter  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  lirst  to  obtain  a  vision  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1  Co 
15") ;  and  thus  from  the  outset  he  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  primacy  in  tlie  community  and  was  also 
first  among  the  apostles,  while  St.  Paul  reckons 
himself  last  (1  Co  15").  St.  Paul  vigorously  re- 
sented the  insinuation  of  his  enemies,  to  the  ellect 
that  Peter's  chronological  priority  carried  with  it 
a  superior  authority,  particularly  for  Gentile  Chris- 
tians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  did  not 
think  his  apostleship  or  mission  at  all  dill'erent  in 
kind  or  superior  in  authority  as  compared  with 
that  of  Peter.  The  seducers  in  Galatia  were  not 
really  preaching  Peter's  gospel — they  were  per- 
verting it  (Gal  1') ;  it  was  as  truly  founded  ujion 
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faith  in  Jesus  the  >fessiah  as  was  St.  Pauls  (Oal 
2'") ;  and  both  apostles  had  been  eciuipiied  in  the 
.same  authoritative  way  for  the  performance  of 
their  respective  apostofic  duties  (Ual  2").  Peter 
had  been  eoniuiissioned  to  i>reach  the  gospel  to  the 
Jews,  and  this  work  must  have  seemed  to  St.  Paul 
quite  as  important  as — ^iierhajis  in  .some  respects 
more  important  tlian— his  own  specilic  task  of 
Gentile  evan^telization.  lie  never  doubted  that 
God's  primary  concern  was  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  He  had  even  designed  them  to  be 
the  ultimate  heirs  of  the  Kingdom,  notwithstand- 
ing tlieir  temporary  rejection  of  the  gospel  (Ko  11). 
In  the  meantime,  the  Gentiles  were  reaping  the 
prohts  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Jews'  rejection,  St. 
Paul  being  especially  commissioned  to  carry  on 
this  temjiorary  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the 
Gentiles,  but  the  original  and  fundamental  task 
was  still  Peter's. 

The  importance  of  this  phase  of  St.  Paul's  think- 
ing—an item  .sometimes  ob.scured  by  a  too  one-sided 
emphasis  upon  the  legalistic  controversy — is  further 
attested  by  the  high  estimate  he  continues  to  place 
upon  Judaism,  and  the  value  hp  attaches  to  Chris- 
tianity's Jewish  connexions.  The  Jew  has  had  the 
advantage  in  every  way  (Ko  3'  O'"),  and  St.  Paul's 
ancestry  entitles  liim  to  a  full  share  in  that  ad- 
vantage (Ko  11',  2  Co  11=^,  Ph  3').  True,  his 
ancestral  heritage  must  now  be  brought  to  its 
proper  consummation  in  the  new  faith,  toward 
which  all  the  Divine  purposes  down  through  the 
ages  had  been  tending.  From  St.  Paul's  point  of 
view  it  was  altogether  essential,  however,  that 
Christianity  should  have  had  this  Jewish  origin  ; 
and  so  it  was  especially  fitting,  he  thought,  that 
those  olive  branches  which  had  been  temporarily 
severed  from  the  Jewish  trunk — as  was  the  case 
with  all  Jews  who  rejected  Christianity — should 
one  day  be  restored  to  their  rightful  place  along 
with  the  few  wild  olive  branches  that  had  in  the 
meantime  been  grafted  upon  the  native  stock  (Ro 
ll""-)-  It  fell  to  Peter's  lot  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  preserving,  or  restoring,  the  original  branches, 
a  work  with  which  St.  Paul  was  in  full  sympathy 
and  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  given  himself 
at  all  costs  had  circumstances  permitted  (Ro  9'). 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  cite  the 
Jewish  churches  as  models  (1  Th  2'*),  that  he  should 
refer  with  manifest  satisfaction  to  their  approval 
of  his  initial  missionary  activities  (Gal  1-*),  that  he 
should  reckon  his  own  evangelizing  activity  as 
formally  beginning  at  Jerusalem  (Ro  15'*),  that  he 
should  take  occasion  to  pay  Peter  a  two  weeks' 
visit  in  Jerusalem  (Gal  I''),  or  that  he  should  in  all 
sincerity  seek  the  approval  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
upon  his  Gentile  work  (Gal  2^"-).  Furthermore, 
his  high  estimate  of  the  Jewish  community's  sig- 
nificance found  very  tangible  expression  in  the 
collection,  which  was  no  mere  perfunctory  keeping 
of  a  past  agreement,  but  an  expression  of  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  Jewish  Christians'  willingness 
to  share  tlieir  special  prerogatives  with  the  Gentiles 
who  fulfilled  the  condition  of  faith  (Gal  2'°,  Ro 
j526-2sj_  These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
attempting  to  evaluate  St.  Paul's  testimony  to  the 
significance  of  Peter's  jiosition  in  the  early  history 
of  Christianity.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  conclude, 
as  some  interpreters  have  done,  that  St.  Paul's 
controversy  with  the  legalists  really  meant  any 
conscious  effort  on  his  part  to  oppose  or  to  supplant 
Peter,  whose  unique  position  in  the  early  com- 
munity and  whose  leadership  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  Jews  are  clearly  attested  and  highly 
esteemed  by  St.  Paul. 

Unfortunately,  St.  Paul  did  not  have  occasion  to 
mention  Peter  as  often  as  we  could  wish ;  conse- 
quently, the  latter's  career  cannot  be  restored  with 
any  degree  of  fullness  from  the  Pauline  letters.  I 


Whether  he  was  among  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem, 
whom  St.  Paul,  had  he  so  chosen,  might  have 
visited  immediately  after  his  conversion  (Gal  1"), 
is  not  clear  ;  but  three  years  later  he  was  there 
and  entertained  St.  Paul  for  two  weeks  (Gal  1"). 
He  was  also  in  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  later, 
when  the  legalistic  controversy  was  going  on  (Gal 
2'''").  Soon  afterwards,  perhaps  accompanying  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return,  he  came  to 
Antioch  in  Syria,  where  his  reactionary  attitude 
upon  the  question  of  table-fellowship  with  Gentiles 
evoked  St.  Paul's  vigorous  censure.  An  incidental 
reference  to  Peter  as  a  travelling  missionary  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  deriving  support  from 
those  to  whom  he  ministered  (1  Co  9'),  and  mention 
of  a  Cephas-party  in  Corinth  (1  Co  l'-3--),  complete 
the  list  of  Pauline  data.  These  scanty  particulars 
do  not  permit  of  any  very  extended  interpretation, 
yet  they  do  make  it  clear  that  Peter  was  prominent 
in  the  counsels  of  the  mother  Church,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  work  as  an  evangelist,  and 
that  his  fame  had  reached  even  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  early  in  the  fifties. 

Of  the  remaining  Christian  literature  produced 
in  apostolic  times,  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  the 
most  important  for  our  present  purpose.  In  the 
first  part  of  Acts,  Peter  is  the  leader  of  the 
apostolic  company,  and  in  the  Gospels  he  occupies 
a  position  of  prominence,  commensurate  with  the 
dominant  part  he  subsequently  played  in  the  life 
of  the  early  Christian  community.  Remembering 
the  ample  attestation  of  Peter's  prominence  given 
l)y  his  contemporary  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  evangelists,  in  selectin"  gospel 
tradition  and  giving  it  written  form,  shoiild  men- 
tion Peter  frequently  and  assign  him  a  position 
second  only  to  that  of  Je.su.s.  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  non-Marcan  sections  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  {i.e.  in  the  Logia  [Q]),  but 
in  Mark  he  is  a  conspicuous  figure  from  first  to 
last.  He,  with  his  brother  Andrew,  is  the  first  to 
answer  Jesus'  call  to  discipleship  (1'^)  ;  they  en- 
tertain Him  at  their  home  in  Capernaum,  where 
He  heals  Simon's  mother-in-law  (!"*'•);  and  the 
company  of  the  disciples  is  now  known  as  '  Simon 
and  those  with  him'  (P° ).  He  heads  the  list  of 
the  Twelve  (3'"),  he  is  named  first  among  the 
favoured  few  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (5^'),  he  is  granted  similar  favours  at  the 
time  of  the  Transfiguration  (9-),  and  in  Gethsemane 
on  the  night  of  the  betrayal  (li*'),  and  it  is  to  him 
in  particular  that  the  women  are  instructed  to 
announce  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (16').  On 
several  occasions  he  is  chief  spokesman  for  the 
disciples,  and  is  mentioned  first  among  those 
receiving  private  instructions  or  explanations  (8-" 
9°  10^  IP'  13').  Notices  which  reflect  somewhat 
unfavourably  upon  him  are  also  preserved.  Al- 
though he  is  the  first  of  the  Twelve  to  affirm  belief 
in  Jesus'  Messiahship,  his  failure  to  understand 
the  true  Messianic  programme  calls  forth  a  sharp 
rebuke  from  Jesus  (8''-'-) ;  he  is  found  asleep  when 
left  on  duty  in  Gethsemane  (14")  ;  and  during  the 
course  of  Jesus'  trial  Peter  persistently  denies  his 
Master  (14='>-»''-"). 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  and 
supplements,  Matthew  and  Luke  take  over  most 
of  the  Marcan  statements  regarding  Peter. 
Matthew  omits  the  paragraph  in  which  'Simon 
and  those  with  him '  seek  Jesus  to  tell  Him  that 
the  people  of  Capernaum  desire  His  return  to  the 
city  (Mk  1^),  nothing  is  said  of  Peter's  accompany- 
ing Jesus  when  the  latter  raised  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  (Mk  5"),  and  Peter's  name  is  expunged 
from  the  instructions  given  to  the  women  by  the 
angel  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus  (Mk  16').  These  omis- 
sions are  relatively  insignificant  when  compared 
with   the  main   body  of  Marcan   material  which 
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Matthew  has  presprveil.  The  adiiitional  data  of 
Matthew  are  more  important,  especially  the  jjara- 
graph  supplementing  Mark's  account  of  Peter's 
contession  (Alt  16""'").  In  comparison  with  this 
incident,  the  other  chief  Petrine  additions  of 
Matthew  —  Peter's  walking  on  the  water 
(14-"'-),  and  the  story  of  the  coin  found  in  the 
tish's  mouth  (IT'-'*'")  —  are  of  only  secondary 
interest.  Into  Mark's  narrative  of  Peter's  confes- 
sion, otherwise  copied  rather  closely,  Matthew 
interjects  three  verses,  ascribing  Peter's  excej)- 
tionnl  perceptive  powers  to  revelation,  designat- 
ing him  the  corner-.stone  of  the  Church,  and  com- 
mitting to  his  keeping  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom. 
These  statements  are  manifestly  Mattliu^'in  inser- 
tions, for  they  do  not  stand  in  Mark,  wliich 
Matthew  is  copj'ing  in  both  the  preceding  and  the 
following  contexts,  nor  do  they  appear  in  Luke, 
where  the  Marcan  narrative  at  this  point  is  also 
followed.  But  from  what  source  the  First  Evan- 
gelist derived  his  information,  and  whether  the 
words  were  actually  sjjoken  by  Jesus,  are  much- 
debated  problems.  The  balance  of  critical  opinion 
at  present  inclines  to  tlie  view  that  this  tradition 
arose  subsequentlj'  to  the  death  of  Jesus  and  at  a 
time  when  the  tirst  vivid  expectations  of  an  im- 
minent catastrophic  end  of  the  present  world  were 
being  displaced  by  a  growing  interest  in  ecclesi- 
asticism.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  from  Matthew's  language  that  Peter  had  lost 
none  of  the  prestige  which  was  his  in  St.  Paul's 
daj',  while  his  exact  position  with  reference  to  all 
other  Christians  and  to  the  Christian  organization 
itself  has  been  more  specifically  defined. 

Luke  furnishes  scarcely  any  additional  data  to 
shed  light  upon  the  apostolic  estimate  of  Peter. 
The  Marcan  account  of  the  disciples'  call  is  omitted 
in  favour  of  another  tradition  somewhat  richer  in 
descriptive  details  (Lk  5'-";  cf.  Mk  l"'-^'') ;  and  in 
the  account  of  Peter's  denial  Luke  seems  to  be 
following  a  slightly  dili'erent  source,  yet  the  varia- 
tions are  formal  rather  than  essential  so  far  as  the 
portrayal  of  Peter  is  concerned  (Lk  22''''-  ;  cf.  Mk 
54=6-72^  In  copying  Mark's  account  of  the  Coesarea- 
Philippi  incident,  Luke  omits  the  closing  verses 
which  tell  of  Jesus'  upbraiding  Peter  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  regulate  the  Messiah's 
conduct  (Mk  S'-"-)-  Similarly,  in  Luke's  version  of 
the  Gethsemane  incident  Peter  is  not  singled  out 
for  relmke  as  in  Mark  (Lk  22*  ;  cf.  Mk  14^'). 
Nor  does  Luke  report  the  special  message  of  the 
angel  to  Peter,  telling  him  that  he  will  see  the 
Risen  Lord  in  Galilee  (Lk  24' ;  cf.  Mk  16'),  becau.se 
Jjuke  records  only  Judtean  appearances  ;  but  he 
does  note  that  the  first  appearance  was  made  to 
Peter  (Lk24«). 

It  is  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  that  Peter's 
portrait  is  drawn  most  distinctly.  He  heads  the 
list  of  the  Eleven,  and  takes  the  initiative  in  the 
election  of  a  .successor  to  Judas  (1'^-  '^).  He  is  also 
the  chief  speaker  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (2'^'''-), 
the  immediate  agent  in  healing  the  lame  beggar 
at  the  Temple  gate  (3'"'°),  and  the  principal 
defender  of  the  new  faith  during  the  subsequent 
period  of  persecution  (e.g.  3'-''-  4'*-  S'-™-).  His 
miraculous  activity  is  especially  noticeable. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  fall  dead  at  his  word  (u-'"), 
.and  he  stands  out  so  prominently  among  the 
apostolic  wonder-workers  that  apparently  his  very 
shadow  possesses  therapeutic  power  (5'-"'").  He  is 
next  seen  in  Samaria,  where  he  represents  the 
Jerusalem  Church  in  supervising  and  bringing  to 
completion  the  evangelistic  work  of  Philip  (8""-'>). 
Then  we  are  told  of  missionary  enterprises  con- 
ducted by  Peter  himself  'throughout  all  parts' 
(9*-),  and  particularly  of  his  wonderful  miracles 
performed  at  .Toi)pa  (9^^"*').  Here  he  experienced 
his  remarkable  vision,  in  which  God  showed  him 
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that  he  '  should  not  call  any  man  common  or  un- 
clean,' witli  the  result  that  he  went  freely  to  the 
lumse  of  the  Gentile  Cornelius,  preaching  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Accordingly,  Peter 
baptized  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  thus  establish- 
ing the  first  company  of  Gentile  Christians  (10). 
On  returning  to  .lerusaleni,  I\'ter  is  criticized  for 
having  eaten  with  the  uncircunicised,  but  he  pre- 
sents so  adoiiuate  a  defence  of  his  conduct  that  the 
Jerusalem  Church  ultimately  glorifies  God  for  the 
establishment  of  Gentile  missions  through  liis 
work  (11'"").  L.ater  we  learn  of  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment by  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  his  miracu- 
lous release,  after  which  '  he  departed  and  went 
to  another  place'  (12'"'").  He  is  in  Jerusalem 
again  at  the  time  of  the  Council,  where  he  athrms, 
and  James  reiterates,  that  'a  good  while  ago  God 
ma<le  choice  among  you,  that  by  my  mouth  the 
Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and 
believe'  (IT)'-''').  At  this  point  Peter  disappears 
completely  from  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
as  reconled  in  Acts. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  likewise,  Peter  is  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  though  he  does  not  always  occupy 
.so  unquestionably  pre-ennnent  a  position  as  in  tlie 
Synoptists  and  early  ch.apters  of  Acts.  In  the 
assembling  of  the  first  group  of  believers  his 
brother  Andrew  takes  precedence  over  him 
(jju-44)^  and  is  also  spokesman  for  the  disciples  on 
the  occasion  of  the  miraculous  feeding  (6").  But 
Andrew  is  each  time  identified  as  tlie  '  brother  of 
Simon  Peter,'  thus  implj'ing  that  the  latter  was 
really  the  better  known.  He  is  also  foremost  in 
John's  account  of  the  disciples'  confession  of  belief 
in  Jesus  (6*'*) ;  and,  as  in  the  Synoptists,  it  is 
Peter  who  objects  on  a  certain  occasion  to  Jesus' 
procedure — this  time  the  act  of  foot-washing 
(13'"').  Peter's  denial  is  also  recorded  by  John 
(J336I.  1817-27)^  ajid  his  impetuosity  is  displayed  in 
cutting  oil'  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant 
(18'"'-).  But  Peter's  prominence  is  rivalled  by  that 
of  the  unnamed  disciple  'whom  Jesus  loved.'  He, 
together  with  Andrew,  was  the  first  to  follow  Jesus 
(l"^'-);  he  had  the  position  of  honour  at  the  L.ast 
Supper  (13^);  he  was  acquainted  with  the  high 
priest,  an<l  so  procured  Peter's  admission  to  the 
court  (18")  ;  and  be  seems  to  have  anticipated 
Peter  in  believing  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the 
dead  (20-"').  In  the  so-called  appendix  to  John 
(21)  Simon  Peter  is  the  chief  actor,  but  the  beloved 
disciple  standing  in  the  background  is  certainly  a 
formidable  rival  for  the  honour  of  first  place. 

Except  in  the  salutations  of  the  two  Epistles 
commonly  ascribed  to  Peter,  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  NT.  For  one  who 
evidently  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  life 
and  thinking  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  tlie  amount  of 
information  about  him  preserved  in  the  literature 
of  the  period  is  relatively  meagre.  St.  Paul's  state- 
ments are  exceedingly  fragmentary  ;  the  Gospels  do 
not,  of  course,  pretend  to  give  information  ubou* 
apostolic  history,  yet  indirectly  they  furnish  some 
indications  of  how  Peter  was  regarded  at  the  time 
the  documents  were  being  produced  ;  and  Acts, 
while  tolerably  full  in  its  description  of  Peter's 
earlier  activities,  consigns  him  to  ah.solute  olilivion 
after  the  Jerusalem  Council.  It  is  not  at  all  ])rob- 
able  that  so  important  an  individual  would  thus 
suddenly  drop  completely  out  of  sight  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  Christian  movement,  nor  can  we 
assume  that  the  iufonnation  supplied  by  our  extant 
NT  sources  is  at  all  exhaustive — to  say  nothing  of 
the  ditiiculty  of  harmonizing  what  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  be  striking  discrepancies. 

3.  Peter's  earlier  activities. — A  r6snm6  of  such 
facts  as  are  app.arently  beyond  dispute  yields  a  very 
definite  picture  of  Peter's  earlier  activities,  not- 
withstanding some  uncertainty  in  details.     He  was 
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a  Galilivan  lisliernian  living  in  Capernaum  when 
Jesus  began  Ilia  public  ministry.  Soon  after  com- 
ing into  contact  with  Jesus  he  abandoned  his  busi- 
ness as  a  fisherman  in  order  to  accompany  the  new 
Teacher  on  His  preaching  tours.  How  Jesus,  who 
had  left  His  carpenter's  bench,  and  Peter  and 
otlicrs,  who  had  similarly  forsaken  their  ordinary 
daily  pursuits  to  engajje  in  this  new  enterprise,  now 
supported  themselves  and  their  families  is  not  clear 
from  our  present  sources  of  information  ;  but  this 
uncertainty  can  hardly  reflect  any  serious  doubt 
upon  the  fact  of  their  procedure.  Peter  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  in  the  company  of 
disciples,  and  so  strongly  did  Jesus  and  His  work 
ap])eal  to  him  that  he  saw  in  the  new  movement 
foreshadowings  of  the  long-looked-for  Messianic 
Kingdom,  and  ultimately  he  identified  Jesus  with 
the  Messiah.  But  Peter's  conception  of  the  Mes- 
siah's programme  underwent  some  radical  re- 
adjustments in  tlie  course  of  time.  At  first  his  view 
seems  to  have  been  largely  of  the  political  national- 
istic type — the  earthly  Jesus  would  some  day  don 
Messianic  robes  and  set  up  the  new  Kingdom.  In 
this  schema  there  was  no  place  for  Jesus'  death, 
hence  that  event  proved  a  stunning  blow  to  Peter's 
faith.  According  to  one  tradition,  regarded  by 
many  scholars  as  the  more  reliable,  he  returned 
disappointed  to  Galilee,  where  he  probably  intended 
to  resume  his  work  of  fishing.  Doubtless  he  had 
still  kept  his  home  in  Capernaum,  and  thither  he 
would  naturally  go  after  his  great  disillusionment. 
Then  came  the  experience  which  constituted  the 
real  turning-point  in  his  life :  he  saw  his  Master 
alive  again  —  no  longer  an  earthly  but  now  a 
heavenly  Being.  This  vision  gave  him  a  solution 
of  his  difficulties,  since  it  enabled  him  to  resume 
his  belief  in  Jesus'  Messiahship  and  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Kingdom.  It  necessi- 
tated, however,  considerable  readjustment  in  his 
thinking,  for  the  Messiah  in  whom  he  now  believed 
was  not  an  earthly  figure  who  would  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  His  claims  by  leading  a  revolt 
against  the  Romans ;  He  was  a  heavenly  apoca- 
lyptic Being  who  would  come  on  the  clouds  in 
glory  when  the  day  arrived  for  the  final  establish- 
ment of  God's  rule  upon  earth. 

This  new  way  of  thinking  gave  Peter  a  new  con- 
ception of  his  mission.  Now  he,  and  the  other 
disciples,  must  make  haste  in  gathering  members 
for  the  new  Kingdom.  Actuated  by  the  genuinely 
altruistic  motive  of  mediating  this  new  knowledge 
to  their  Jewish  kinsmen,  and  desiring  to  fulfil  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  conditions  preliminary  to 
the  Kingdom's  coming,  they  began  a  vigorous 
preaching  activity  to  propagate  the  new  faith. 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  regarding  the 
verbal  accuracy  of  the  speeches  of  Peter  recorded 
in  Acts,  the  accuracy  of  the  main  content  is  hardly 
to  be  disputed,  so  far  at  least  as  the  interpretation 
of  Jesus'  Messiahship  is  concerned.  Here  we  have 
a  primitive  stage  of  thinking,  when  the  e.xpectation 
of  the  Coming  is  vivid,  and  when  Christians  have 
not  yet  come  to  see — as  they  did  in  later  times — 
that  Jesus  had  made  an  adequate  display  of  His 
Messiahship  while  He  was  still  upon  earth.  In 
these  early  discourses  of  Peter  attention  is  fixed 
upon  the  future  :  the  real  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  is  an  afTair  of  the  future,  and  the  Jews  are 
exhorted  to  repent  so  that  God  may  send  Jesus  to 
discharge  His  full  Messianic  functions  (Ac  3"'-). 
While  upon  earth  He  had  been  a  'Servant' — a 
highly  honoured  messenger  of  God — who  conducted 
a  propaganda  of  preparatory  prophetic  preacliing 
(Ac  3"-  '--"^) ;  He  had  been  a  '  man  approved  of  God 
by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God 
did  by  him  '  (Ac  2'^-),  the  great  and  ultimate  sign 
of  Divine  approval  being  the  elevation  of  Jesus  to 
a  position  of  heavenly  Messianic  dignity  and  lord- 


ship through  the  Resurrection  (2^).  Since  the 
Messiah's  coming  awaited  the  restoration  of  all 
things  (3-'),  Peter  threw  himself  energetically  into 
the  task  of  preaching  the  restorative  message. 
Henceforth  this  constituted,  both  for  him  and  for 
his  companions,  their  great  mission,  and  in  this 
propaganda  Peter  was  undoubtedly  the  leader. 
The  general  situation  described  in  Acts  is  corro- 
borated by  St.  Paul  when  he  atlirms  that  Peter  had 
been  especially  equipped  for  carry ing  on  the  work  of 
Jewish  missions  (Gal  2'). 

Peter's  equipment  consisted  not  merely  in  some 
new  command  received  from  the  Risen  Lord,  or  in 
a  new  stock  of  Messianic  beliefs  ;  he  now  possessed 
a  new  power,  an  endowment  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
the  first  believers  called  it.  1  his  phase  of  the  new 
community's  life,  as  described  in  the  Pentecostal 
experience  of  Ac  2,  has  doubtless  been  somewhat 
formalized  ;  but  that  the  early  disciples,  in  the 
glow  of  their  new  faith  in  the  Risen  Lord,  did 
experience  an  elation  of  feeling  which  sometimes 
expressed  itself  in  ecstasy  and  the  performance  of 
miracles,  seems  beyond  question.  *  In  Jewisli  think- 
ing the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  already  come 
to  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  Messiah  and 
His  Kingdom.  Isaiah  had  pictured  the  ideal  ruler 
as  one  who  would  be  richly  endowed  by  the  Spirit 
(IP  41'  61"f-),  and  Joel  (2^''-)  predicted,  among  the 
displays  to  precede  the  advent  of  the  Messianic 
Age,  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  Hesh, 
equipping  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  with 
power  to  prophesy  and  inspiring  dreams  and  visions 
in  the  old  and  young.  Later  Jewish  Messianic 
literature  retained  and  heightened  this  empliasis 
upon  the  functions  of  the  Spirit.  Enoch  repre- 
sented the  Messiah  as  a  spiritually  endowed  being 
(49'"'  62-),  and  according  to  the  Testament  ofjudah 
this  pneumatic  Messiah  would  similarly  equip  his 
subjects  (Judah,  24 ;  cf.  Levi,  18).  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  disciples,  who  had  now 
come  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  elevated 
upon  His  throne  in  heaven,  should  become  con- 
scious of  the  new  power  which  was  theirs  by  right 
of  membersliip  in  the  new  Kingdom  about  to 
be  more  fully  revealed.  Their  inherited  Jewish 
thinking,  together  with  their  visions  of  the  Risen 
Jesus,  supplied  a  very  fitting  background  for  the 
Pentecostal  phenomenon.  In  view  of  Peter's  i)re- 
eminence  in  the  early  community,  we  may  .safely 
assume  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  attain  this 
type  of  experience. 

This  unique  spiritual  endowment  normally  ex- 
pressed itself  in  miraculous  activities.  On  this 
subject  it  may  be  well  to  supplement  the  generous 
testimony  of  Acts  with  the  somewhat  less  extra- 
vagant, but  quite  specilic,  corroborative  evidence 
from  St.  Paul.  Christianity  as  a  historical  pheno- 
menon is  defined  by  him  largely  in  terms  of  spirit- 
ual endowment,  with  its  resultant  activities.  While 
all  Christians  share  the  one  Spirit  in  common,  its 
power  is  manifested  variously  in  difierent  persons, 
and  among  these  manifestations  '  miracles '  and 
'  gifts  of  healings '  occupy  a  prominent  place 
(1  Co  12-*).  In  controverting  his  opponents  St. 
Paul  appeals  especially  to  miracles  as  the  unique 
differentia  of  the  new  religion  and  the  final  evidence 
of  his  own  right  to  be  reckoned  among  the  genuine 
apostles.  In  denouncing  the  Judaizers'  gospel  of 
the  flesh  St.  Paul  (Gal  Z^)  asks  the  Galatians  a 
test  question  designed  to  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  gospel  of  the  Spirit ;  '  He  there- 
fore that  supplieth  to  you  tlie  Spirit,  and  worketh 
miracles  among  you,  doeth  he  it  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?'  Nor  was  this 
miraculous  power  peculiar  to  the  Christianity  of 
St.  Paul,  for  he  replies  to  his  opponents  in  Corinth  : 

*  See  S.  J.  Case,  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  Chicago, 
1914,  p.  127  ff. 
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'  In  nothing  was  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles, 
though  I  am  nothing.  Truly  the  signs  of  an 
apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  by 
signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  worUs'  (2  Co  12'"'). 
Thus  the  power  to  work  'miracles'  (Suvd/ieis)  was 
an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  new  religion,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  function  belonged  particu- 
larly to  its  leaders,  among  whom  Peter  had  pre- 
eminence. 

Miracles  were  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who  had  been  exalted  to  a  position  of  peculiar 
authority  in  the  angelic  realm.  All  sickness, 
especially  demon  possession,  and  death  itself  were 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  Satanic  activity  within 
the  present  evil  age  ;  but  now  that  Jesus  had  been 
elevated  to  a  position  of  heavenly  Lordship,  His 
spiritually  endowed  followers  were  equipped  with  a 
new  authority.  When  they  spoke  in  Jesus'  name 
they  could  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  demons,  and  even 
raise  the  dead.  This  unique  efficacy  of  the  '  Name  ' 
(t/.v.),  as  a  characteristic  of  the  new  religion,  is 
clearly  evident  in  St.  Paul.  Christians  are  those 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(1  Co  I'')  ;  sinning  members  of  the  community  are 
delivered  over  to  Satan  in  the  name,  and  so  through 
the  authority,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (5^') ;  and  God 
has  exalted  Jesus  to  a  position  of  authority  so 
supreme  that  every  knee  is  to  bend  '  in  the  name  of 
Jesus'  (Ph  2"'-).  Peter  not  only  shai'ed  this  belief 
in  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  but  was  commonly 
credited  with  having  been  the  first  to  receive 
convincing  proof  of  this  fact ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doiibt  that  he  performed  miracles  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  The  words  put  into  Peter's  mouth 
by  Acts,  to  the  etiect  that  the  lame  man  had  been 
cured  through  the  efficacy  of  Jesus'  powerful  name 
(Ac  3'^),  are  wholly  consonant  with  the  primitive 
situation  when  Peter  was  prominent  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  new  spiritual  community. 

This  procedure  soon  caused  him  and  his  associ- 
ates serious  trouble.  Belief  in  dynamic  person- 
alities, the  use  of  whose  name  enabled  one  to  eB'ect 
wonders,  was  already  a  familiar  phenomenon  to  the 
Jews,*  and  was  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the 
authorities.  Since  Jews  who  adopted  magical 
practices  of  any  sort  were  strongly  tempted  to 
employ  names  of  heathen  deities  in  their  formulae 
of  exorcism  and  the  like,  it  had  been  decreed  in 
the  Law  that  '  whosoever  doeth  these  things  is  an 
abomination  to  Jahweh ' :  Israel's  God  is  alone 
worthy  of  recognition  (Dt  IS^'^-  ;  cf.  Ex  20=-  '.  Lv 
19=6.  aiQOS,  Is  2«,  Jer  27J"-,  Ezk  20=«,  Mai  3^  Pliilo, 
de  Spec.  leg.  i.).  When  Christians,  believing 
in  Jesus'  Lordship,  proceeded  to  use  His  powerful 
name,  the  Jewish  authorities  naturally  suspected 
them  of  violating  the  Deuteronomic  Law,  and 
questioned  them  to  learn  by  what  authority,  by 
what  '  name,'  they  performed  their  wonders  (Ac 
312. 16  47-10)  Peter  replied  that  the  Christians  were 
not  breaking  the  Law,  but  were  bringing  it  to  ful- 
filment, because  Jesus  was  that  Prophet  to  whom 
Moses  had  referred  in  the  Deuteronomic  context 
as  the  One  to  whom  Israel  should  listen.  His  ele- 
vation to  heaven  was  said  to  justify  this  affirmation, 
hence  it  was  quite  proper  to  work  miracles  in  His 
'name'  (Ac  S--"- ;  cf.  Dt  18'™- )•  But  the  Jews 
were  unwilling  to  accept  Peter's  interpretation  of 
Moses,  and  consequently  they  tried  to  restrain  the 
Christians'  dynamic  activities. 

Doubtless  also  the  content  of  Peter's  preaching 
aroused  opposition  at  a  relatively  early  date.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  of  his  insistence  upon 
Jesus'  elevation  to  a  position  of  Lordship  in  the 
angelic  sphere.  Acts  intimates  that  the  Christians' 
preaching  about  the  Resurrection  caused  ott'ence  to 
the  Sadducees  (4-),  but  the  reverence  with  which 

•  See  W.  Heitmiiller,  Im  Nanien  Jesu,  Gbttiiigen,  1903, 
p.  132  ff. 


early  believers  regarded  the  Risen  Jesus  might 
easily  seem  to  many  Jews  to  endanger  the  suprem- 
acy of  Jahweh.  Apparently  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  items  inciting  St.  Paul's  persecu- 
tion, judging  from  those  phases  of  the  new  religion 
which  besets  in  the  foreground  after  his  conversion. 
That  which  he  most  vigorously  antagonized  as  a 
persecutor  was  very  probably  the  thing  which  he 
later  set  forth  as  tlie  characteristic  feature  of  his 
new  faith.  This  was  confession  of  Jesus' Lordship, 
based  upon  belief  in  His  resurrection.  This  was 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  new  movement,  the 
fundamental  condition  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation  (Ro  1^  lO^,  1  Co  15™-,  Gal  !'•  '"■)■  St.  Paul 
adopted  so  thoroughly  this  phase  of  his  predecessors' 
thinking  that  he  even  taught  his  Gentile  converts 
the  characteristic  prayer  of  the  Aramaic-speaking 
Christians,  Marana  tha  ('  Our  Lord,  come  ! '  [1  Co 
16--]).  This  prayer  was  especially  appropriate  on 
the  lips  of  Peter  and  his  companions  in  tlio.se  early 
days  of  persecution  when  Jesus  was  expecteil  to 
appear  suddenly  as  Messiah  and  vindicate  the  faith 
of  His  loyal  disciples. 

4.  Peter's  later  activities,  as  reported  in  the 
NT. — Such  in  general  are  some  of  the  more  evident 
items  in  Peter's  career  during  the  earlier  years  of 
apostolic  history.  Of  his  later  activities  we  are 
less  well  informed,  and  the  information  which  has 
been  preserved  is  sometimes  difficult  to  interpret. 
To  begin  with,  what  were  the  relative  positions  of 
Peter  and  James  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  ?  While 
Peter  is  manifestly  the  most  prominent  person  in 
the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  the  name  of  John  is 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  cause  (e.g.  V^  3'*'  4'^  8"),  but  James  is  never 
once  singled  out  for  notice.  Not  until  Peter  goes 
to  '  another  place  '  does  Acts  hint  that  James  takes 
precedence  in  the  Jerusalem  community  (12"),  and 
henceforth  he  appears  to  be  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged leader  (15""'-  21'*).  Yet  his  presence  among 
the  believers  at  a  much  earlier  date  is  attested  by 
St.  Paul,  who  remarks  that  James — in  all  proba- 
bility meaning  the  Lord's  brother — was  the  one  to 
witness  Jesus'  fourth  appearance  (1  Co  15').  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  new  brotherhood  when 
St.  Paul,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  paid  a 
visit  to  Peter  in  Jerusalem  (Gal  1'*).  At  the  time 
of  the  Jerusalem  Council  he  was  not  only  the  head 
of  the  Church  (Gal  2'),  but  was  so  influential  that 
his  objections  caused  both  Peter  and  Barnabas  to 
withdraw  from  their  former  liberal  position  (Gal 
211-13),  Thus  from  St.  Paul's  statements  it  becomes 
clear  that  Peter  and  James  were  both  present  in 
the  early  company  of  believers,  that  the  former 
was  the  leader  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history, 
and  that  James  by  the  middle  of  the  century  had 
become  the  actual  head  of  the  mother  church. 

But  neither  St.  Paul  nor  Acts  gives  the  particulars 
of  the  process  which  issued  in  this  result.  For  an 
answer  to  this  problem  we  must  rely  upon  inference, 
supplemented  by  later  tradition.  Eusebius  (HE 
II.  i.  3)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  that  Peter,  James  (the  brother  of  John), 
and  John,  not  coveting  honour  for  themselves,  chose 
James  to  be  bishop  of  Jerusalem  soon  after  Jesus' 
ascension ;  but  so  formal  an  appointment  at  this 
early  date  is  hardly  probable.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  a  gradual  development  of  circumstances  pro- 
duced the  later  situation  in  which  James  supplanted 
Peter.  Peter's  work  as  an  ev.angelist  and  the  op- 
position which  his  public  prcailiing  aroused  among 
the  Jews  probably  resulted  in  his  leaving  the  city 
for  longer  and  longer  periods,  so  that  the  task  of 
local  leadership  devolved  increasingly  upon  James. 
The  Jewish  opposition  which  broke  out  afresh  under 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  from  which  Peter  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  was  the  occasion  of  his 
I  going  to  '  another  place '  after  he  had  sent  James 
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a  message  re^ardinf;  the  situation  (Ac  12'').  It 
lias  been  conjectured  with  some  degree  of  plausi- 
hility  that  James  became  actual  head  of  the 
.lerusalem  Church  aliout  this  time.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom.  VI.  v.  43)  reports  a  tradition  to 
the  eli'ect  that  Jesus  had  instructed  tlie  apostles  to 
preach  to  Israel  for  twelve  years  before  going  forth 
to  the  world — which  may  signify  that  tlie  original 
apostles'  departure  from  Jerusalem,  thus  leaving 
James  in  charge,  was  virtually  coincident  with 
Herod's  persecution.  But  aside  from  the  question 
of  the  historicity  of  Clement's  tradition,  James 
lirobably  supplanted  Peter  in  Jerusalem  about 
this  time.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  NT  data.  James's  blood  rela- 
tionship to  Jesus  would  give  him  a  unique  position 
among  Christians,  and  his  vision  of  the  Kisen  Lord 
would  add  to  his  prestige,  while  his  conservative 
attitude  towai'd  Judaism  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  community  in  those  days  of  persecution 
(cf.  Eusebius,  HE  II.  xxiii.  I  H'. ).  The  impetuous 
Peter  sought  other  fields  of  activity.  Yet  we  must 
not  assume  that  there  was  any  rivalry  between 
these  two  individuals,  notwithstanding  the  contrasts 
in  their  personalities.  Between  the  extremes  of 
Pauline  liberalism  and  Jacobtean  conservatism 
Peter  (and  Barnabas)  sometimes  vacillated,  but  on 
the  whole  they  seem  to  have  inclined  toward  the 
position  of  James. 

A  second  problem  left  unsolved  by  our  NT  in- 
formation is  the  question  of  Peter's  real  attitude 
toward  the  Gentile  missionary  enterprise.  Accord- 
ing to  Ac  10  f.,  he  had  been  instructed  by  God  in 
a  vision  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean, 
and  as  a  result  he  went  to  the  house  of  Cornelius, 
where  he  ate  with  Gentiles  and  established  a  Gen- 
tile church.  On  returning  to  Jerusalem  he  was 
arraigned  for  his  conduct,  but  presented  so  strong 
a  defence  that  the  mother  Church  gloritied  God  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  accomplished  through 
Peter's  action.  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  represents  that  this  prob- 
lem had  been  fought  out — manifestly  for  the  first 
time,  as  St.  Paul  describes  it — over  the  missionary 
activities  of  himself  and  Barnabas.  Even  then  it 
was  merely  the  question  of  admission,  and  not 
the  question  of  table-fellowship,  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  Jerusalem.  Not  until  later,  when  Peter 
came  to  Antioch,  did  the  latter  question  become 
acute,  and  then  Peter  took  the  conservative  posi- 
tion in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(Gal  2""^-).  If  St.  Paul's  representation  is  correct, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  believe,  as  the  narrative  of 
Acts  would  seem  to  demand,  that  Peter  and  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  had  taken  exactly  the  opposite 
stand  a  few  years  earlier. 

Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  the 
difficulty.  Appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  the  pro- 
verbial fickleness  of  Peter,  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
situation  we  should  have  to  predicate  a  similar 
characteristic  for  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem.  Or, 
again,  it  is  urged  that  Cornelius  was  already  a 
'  God-fearer,'  that  he  prayed  to  Jahweh,  gave 
alms,  and  wrought '  righteousness'  in  good  Jewish 
fashion  (Ac  10'"-^),  and  so  his  case  was  e^uite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ordinary  Gentiles.  \  et  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  specific  thing  for  which 
Peter  was  called  to  account  was  '  eating  with  the 
uncircumcised'  (Ac  IP).  He  affirmed  that  the 
Spirit  had  instructed  him  to  make  no  distinction  in 
respect  to  table-companionship  between  circumcised 
and  uncircumcised  believers,  and  this  was  the 
very  point  in  debate  at  Antioch.  We  are  quite 
ignorant  of  any  extenuating  circumstances  which 
made  the  Antiochian  situation  ditierent  in  principle 
from  that  of  Csesarea,  and  so  the  difficulty  of 
squaring  the  narrative  of  Acts  with  the  representa- 
tion of  St.  Paul  remains  unsolved. 


Still  another  metliod  proposed  for  relieving  the 
difficulty  IS  to  appeal  to  the  alleged  apologetic 
))urpose  of  the  author  of  Acts,  who,  it  is  said, 
clesned  to  bridge  the  chasm  separating  Peter  from 
St.  Paul,  and  tried  to  accomplish  this  result  by 
'  Paulinizing' Peter  in  the  early  part  of  the  book 
and  by  '  Petrinizing '  St.  Paul  in  the  latter  part. 
Thus  Peter  is  credited  with  inaugurating  the 
Gentile  mission,  and  the  Jerusalem  Clmrch  is  made 
to  put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon  his  under- 
taking. In  Acts'  account  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Antiochian  incident  is  absolutely  ignored. 
St.  Paul  voluntarily  circumcises  Timothy  (Ac  16'), 
he  also  accepts  and  imposes  upon  his  churches  the 
decrees  issued  from  Jerusalem  (Ac  16''),  and  in  still 
other  respects  his  loyalty  to  Judaism  is  made  evi- 
dent (e.g.  Ac  21""^).  Thus  'Theophilus'  has  been 
assured — and  this  is  assumed  to  be  the  author's 
chief  aim— that  the  new  religion  is  firmly  established 
through  a  line  of  unbroken  descent  from  antiquity, 
Gentiles  having  been  designed  from  the  first  to  be 
its  legitimate  heirs.  Gentile  Christianity  is  not 
an  offshoot  from  the  main  movement — the  ingraft- 
ing of  a  wild  olive  branch,  as  St.  Paul  says — but 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  having  full  ecclesi- 
astical supervision  and  approval  from  the  first.  In 
favour  of  this  interpretation  it  is  possible  to  cite 
the  manifest  interest  of  Acts  in  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  community  and  in  Jerusalem  as 
the  official  centre  from  which  the  new  religion 
expands.  The  appearances  of  Jesus,  both  in  Luke 
and  Acts,  are  located  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  the 
disciples  are  instructed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  until 
Pentecost,  when  the  adherents  of  thenew  movement 
are  to  be  formally  equipped  with  the  Spirit ;  in  the 
meantime,  the  waiting  company  fills  the  vacancy 
in  the  apostolate,  so  that  the  new  church  may  be 
properly  and  fully  officered  from  the  start ;  and 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  early  period 
the  matter  of  official  apostolic  supervision  is  con- 
stantly in  evidence.  It  certainly  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  of  Acts  to  dwell  upon  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  early  Christians  ;  and, 
further,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  .so 
select  or  interpret  his  source  materials  as  to  indicate 
that  the  certainty  and  stability  attaching  to  his 
thought  of  this  movement  in  his  own  day  were  but 
a  continuation  of  an  earlier  state  of  affairs.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  a 
disposition  on  his  part  to  believe  that  the  proper 
officers  of  the  church  had  formally  approved  the 
Gentile  mission  from  its  very  inception,  and  this 
feeling  quite  probably  influenced  his  account  of  the 
Cornelius  incident.  But  this  fact  does  not  warrant 
us  in  concluding  that  Peter  did  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  Gentiles  at  an  early  date,  although  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  settled  formally  the  ultimate 
problem  of  the  whole  dispute  before  it  was  pushed 
into  the  foreground  by  the  work  of  the  Judaizers 
in  Pauline  territory. 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  another  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  the  present  study,  viz.  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  so-called  Tiibingen  School  has  placed 
great  stress  upon  the  supposed  cleft  between  these 
two  apostles,  the  former  representing  Jewish  and 
the  latter  Gentile  Christianity.*  But  this  way  of 
interpreting  early  Christian  history  is  open  to  some 
serious  objections.  We  have  already  noted  the 
vital  and  important  place  which  St.  Paul's  Jewish 
heritage  continued  to  hold  in  his  thinking  as  a 
Christian,  even  to  the  end  of  his  career.  It  is  a 
natural,  but  none  the  less  serious,  mistake  to  assume 

*  See  F.  C.  Baur,  '  Die  Christuspartei  in  der  corinthischen 
Geraeinde,'in  Tubintjer  Zeitschrift  fur  Theolo(jie,  1831,  iv.  61- 
206,  and  Pauhta.  der  Apostel  Jesu  Chi-isti",  Stuttfrart.  1866. 
Amony  the  belter  known  followers  of  Baur  are  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
C.  Holsten,  O.  Pfleiderer,  P.  W.  Schmiedcl. 
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tliat  the  legalistic  controversy  wliich  bulks  so  largely 
in  St.  Paul's  letters  to  Galatia  and  Rome  furnishes 
the  proper  perspective  in  which  to  set  the  whole  of 
the  Apostle  s  activity  and  thinking.  In  fact,  all  his 
extant  writings  are  designed  chiedy  to  meet  some 
occasional- or  exceptional  problem  rather  than  to 
set  forth  comprehensively  the  character  and  content 
of  his  religion.  Common  possessions  and  generally 
accepted  items  are  mentioned  only  incidentally,  if 
at  all,  while  debated  points  are  treated  at  length. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  St.  Paul  strongly  insisted 
upon  the  Gentiles'  freedom  from  the  ceremonial 
Law,  but  still  he  had  much  in  common  with  his 
Jewish  predecessors,  particularly  with  Peter.  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  think  that  St.  Paul  was  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  Gentile  lands.  The  missionary  activities  of 
'  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cejihas,'  as  well  as  of  Barnabas,  are 
mentioned  in  1  Co  9° ;  yet  it  may  be  that  only  their 
fame,  and  not  their  actual  work,  extended  to 
Corinth.  But  it  is  plain  from  Komans  that  an 
important  church  had  been  established  in  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  without  the  aid  of  St.  Paul 
(ct.  Ko  1'""').  Even  in  the  East  he  and  his  immedi- 
ate companions  were  not  the  only  workers  in  the 
field,  and  with  some  of  these  his  relations  were 
altogether  friendly  (e.g.  Ac  18--  ^^-  19').  It  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  Peter,  Barnabas,  Mark,  and 
others  less  well  known,  ceased  proclaiming  the 
new  faith  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  at  the  moment  their  names  disappear  from 
the  pages  of  Acts.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  con- 
fined their  eHbrts  exclusively  to  Jewish  territory. 
But  even  if  they  did  work  only  with  Jewish  audi- 
ences in  tlie  Diaspora,  they  would  inevitably  be 
brought  into  contact  with  Gentiles  attending  the 
services  of  the  synagogue  as  interested  outsiders. 
There  were  certainly  Gentile  Christians  in  the 
Church  at  Rome  before  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
{e.g.  Ko  !"'•  13  n'S);  and  probably  these  were  un- 
ciroumcised  Gentiles,  else  the  Judaizers  would  have 
had  no  occasion  to  raise  tlie  agitation  which  St. 
Paul's  letter  is  evidently  designed  to  counteract. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  Antiochian  incident  is 
not  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  entire 
history  of  the  relationship  between  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  their  respective  conceptions  of  the 
character  of  the  new  movement  as  a  whole. 

Still  we  must  ask  what  relation  Peter  bore  to 
the  various  disturbers  who  from  time  to  time  caused 
St.  Paul  so  much  trouble.  The  Judaizers  of  Galatia 
were  not,  even  on  St.  Paul's  own  showing,  repre- 
sentatives of  Peter,  although  they  may  have  used 
his  less  radical  but  still  evident  conservatism  for 
the  purposes  of  their  self -authentication.  It  would 
have  been  more  nearly  correct  for  them  to  have 
laid  claim  to  the  authority  of  James,  as  perhaps 
they  did,  but  St.  Paul  does  not  even  identify  their 
position  with  that  of  James.  They  maintained 
the  absolute  necessity  of  circumcision  for  all  Gen- 
tiles, while  both  Peter  and  James  yielded  to  St. 
Paul's  demands  for  the  Gentiles'  freedom.  Appar- 
ently this  was  the  principle  upon  which  Barnabas 
had  also  been  working  before  the  Judaizers  caused 
trouble,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Peter  had  observed  any  difierent  practice,  in  so  far 
as  his  missionary  activities  had  brought  him  into 
contact  with  Gentiles.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
reactionary  Judaizers  that  made  the  problem  acute, 
but  in  the  nascent  period  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise the  liberal  attitude  probably  prevailed,  not 
by  design,  but  because  it  was  a  natural  feature  in 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  new  movement. 
Even  wliile  the  new  gospel  was  being  preached  to 
Jews  the  fundamental  condition  of  membership 
in  the  new  society  was  acknowledgment  of  Jesus' 
Lordship ;  consequently,  when  Gentiles  heard  this 


preaching  —  at  first  probably  in  connexion  with 
the  Jewisli  synagogue — and  responded  by  confessing 
their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  the  Risen  Jesus, 
they  were  straightway  reckoned  among  the  chosen 
company  to  receive  the  Lord  at  His  coming.  This 
was  the  prevalent  situation  until  the  Judaizers 
appeared  upon  tlie  scene.  They  represented  the 
ultra-conservative  position  of  certain  Jewish  con- 
verts, but  whether  or  not  their  propaganda  eman- 
ated in  the  first  instance  from  Jerusalem  is  not 
perfectly  clear.  In  Pauline  territory  they  seem  to 
have  claimed  the  authority  of  Jerusalem,  but  St. 
Paul  put  their  claim  to  the  test  by  a  personal  visit 
to  the  mother  Church,  the  result  of  which  demon- 
strated that  the  Judaizers  were  not  backed  either 
by  James  or  by  Peter.  On  the  secondary  question 
of  free  intercourse  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  be- 
lievers in  the  same  community,  particularly  at 
table,  James  and  Peter — the  latter  at  least  tem- 
porarily— and  even  Barnabas  were  less  ready  to 
follow  St.  Paul  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  their 
common  position  ;  but  their  action  in  this  respect 
does  not  at  all  mean  their  desertion  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Judaizers.  , 

So  far  as  the  Judaizing  movement  is  concerned, 
the  situation  reflected  in  Romans  is  in  the  main 
similar  to  that  in  Galatians  ;  but  in  the  Corinthian 
correspondence  the  opposition  to  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  developed  new  features.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  at  length  the  perplexing  problem 
of  the  Corinthian  parties ;  we  are  here  concerned 
only  with  the  question  of  Peter's  relation  to  these 
factions.  The  presence  of  a  group  of  persons  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  who  said  they  were  '  of 
Peter,'  side  by  side  with  groups  which  affirmed 
allegiance  to  Apollos  and  St.  Paul  respectively, 
might  imply  that  Peter,  like  St.  Paul  and  Apollos, 
had  preached  in  Corinth.  This  inference — prob- 
ably it  was  only  an  inference — was  drawn  by 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (c.  A.D.  170),  who  spoke  of 
this  church  as  '  the  planting  of  Peter  and  Paul ' 
(Eusebius,  BE  II.  xxv.  8).  Some  modern  .scholars 
regard  this  conclusion  as  historicallj'  correct  {e.g. 
K.  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  London, 
1911,  p.  11211'.),  but  most  interpreters  are  of  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul's  language  does  not  justify 
it.  He  says  so  little  about  the  Cephas-party, 
mentioning  it  only  once,  or  possibly  twice  (1  Co  i'^ 
3-'),  and  then  without  adequate  description,  that 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  positively  whether 
these  sectaries  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Peter  or  whether  they  knew  him  only  by  reputa- 
tion. That  the  Corinthians  were  aware  of  his 
prominence  in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  clear 
from  St.  Paul's  other  references  to  him  (1  Co  9" 
15°),  and,  as  this  knowledge  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  derived  from  personal  contact,  a  com- 
pany of  Christians  in  Corinth  may  have  professed 
loyalty  to  Peter  simply  on  the  strengtn  of  his 
reputation.  It  would  not  follow  that  these  persons 
w'ere  Judaizers  of  the  Galatian  type,  but  only  that 
they  took  a  conservative  position  on  the  question 
of  table-fellowship  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  has  reference  to  some 
such  condition  of  atlairs  when  he  intimates  that 
the  validity  of  his  apostleship  has  been  called  in 
question  by  the  'weak'  brethren,  who  have  been 
otiended  by  the  liberty  of  the  '  strong,'  the  latter 
doubtless  citing  St.  Paul  as  their  example.  It  is 
true  that  the  question  under  discussion  in  the 
context  eoncerns  the  eating  of  meat  ofi'ered  to  idols, 
and  so  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Antiochian  problem, 
but  the  conservative  ])arty  in  Corinth  may  have  ap- 
pealed to  Peter's  caution  at  Antioch  in  justification 
of  their  own  conservatism  in  the  present  situation. 
And  egged  on  by  the  opposition  of  the  '  Paulinists,' 
they  may  readily  have  sought  to  disparage  St. 
Paul  by  remarking  upon  the  doubtfulness  of  his 
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apostolic  credentials  and  his  failure  to  follow  the 
apostolic  cu:stoiii  of  asking  support  from  the 
churches.  If  this  was  the  position  of  those  who 
said  '  I  am  of  Cephas,'  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
kindly  they  are  dealt  with  by  St.  I'aul.  lie  does 
not  retract  fruin  his  position  of  absolute  liberty 
in  principle,  but  he  does  strongly  coun.sel  restraint 
of  personal  liberty  as  a  concession  to  the  '  weak,' 
and  he  fully  justifies  the  conduct  of  Cei)has  and 
others  in  ilrawing  support  from  the  churches, 
although  he  resents  the  insinuation  that  he  and 
Barnabas  are  any  less  authoritative  because  they 
choose  to  forego  their  rights  in  this  respect.  In 
view  of  this  lenient  attitude  of  St.  Paul,  we  cannot 
identify  the  Cephas- party  with  the  Judaizers  ;  nor 
is  there  any  intiuuition  that  the  Galatiau  problems 
— circumcision,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  like 
— had  been  in  dispute  at  Corinth.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to  indicate  that 
the  relation  between  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  even 
if  there  was  a  vigorous  Cephas-party  in  Corinth, 
was  essentially  less  cordial  than  that  between 
Apollos  and  St.  Paul  (1  Co  3^"^  16").  Moreover, 
in  comparing  this  with  the  Antiochian  incident,  it 
may  be  noted  as  further  evidence  of  the  softening 
effect  which  time  had  upon  an  earlier  controversy, 
that  Barnabas  was  now  ranged  distinctly  on  St. 
Paul's  side  (1  Co  9").  This  fact  does  not  wholly 
lose  its  point  even  if,  as  is  sometimes  imagined 
{e.g.  W.  Bousset,  J.  Weiss),  though  without  ap- 
parent justification,  St.  Paul  is  referring  specifically 
to  the  first  missionary  tour  when  he  and  Barnabas 
worked  together  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Christ-party  offers  still  greater  diflSculties, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  Peter's  relation  to  St. 
Paul  is  concerned.  Whether  St.  Paul  intended 
'  I  am  of  Christ '  to  designate  a  separate  faction 
has  been  several  times  questioned,*  though  this 
certainly  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  language. 
But  nowhere  in  the  First  Epistle  is  this  party 
defined  with  sufficient  clearness  to  disclose  its 
actual  character.  On  the  other  hand,  in  2  Co  10  A'., 
St.  Paul  criticizes  very  sharply  and  at  some  length 
opponents  who,  on  the  strength  of  2  Co  10',  are 
often  identified  with  the  Christ-party  of  1  Co  1'^ 
If  this  identification  is  rejected,  as  has  often  been 
the  case  {e.g.,  most  recently,  Allan  Menzies,  The 
Second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, London,  1912),  then  the  Christ-party  is 
too  obscure  to  have  any  bearing  upon  our  present 
discussion.  But  we  should  still  have  to  consider 
Peter's  relation  to  the  opposition  mentioned  in 
2  Cor.,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  at  some  length. 
The  leaders  of  this  faction  affirmed  that  St.  Paul 
walked  '  according  to  the  flesh,'  while  they  were 
'  Christ's ' ;  they  were  giving  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  while  St.  Paul  was  sup- 
porting himself  by  secular  labour.  Being  thus 
professionally  devoted  to  Christ,  they  were  apostles 
par  excellence,  though  St.  Paul  styled  them  self- 
made  apostles,  to  be  compared  to  Satan  masquerad- 
ing as  an  angel  of  light ;  and  they  claimed  to  have 
the  proper  qualifications  for  their  office,  since  they 
were  Hebrews,  Israelites,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
as  was  Christ  Himself.  In  comparison  with  these 
sleek  '  professionalists,'  St.  Paul  admitted  that  he 
might  be  '  rude  of  speech'  and  that  he  did  work 
independently  for  his  living ;  but  in  knowledge, 
efficiency,  and  power  he  would  not  admit  any 
inferiority.  He  too  was  a  Jew,  he  had  also  shown 
heroic  devotion,  proving  himself  a  unique  minister 
of  Christ ;  and  although  his  bodily  presence  was 
inferior,  he  was  superior  in  respect  of  visions  and 
revelations— in  fact,  God  had  allowed  him  to  be 
afflicted  with  this  bodily  infirmity  in  order  that 

•  E.fi.  J.  Weiss,  Der  erste  Korintherbrief,  Gottingen,  1910, 
p.  15 1.;  K.  Lake,  op.  cil.  p.  1271.;  not  to  mention  earlier 
authorities. 


his  superiority  in  other  respects  might  not  cau.se 
him  to  be  '  exalteil  over-much.'  But  in  the  ulti- 
mate and  crucial  test  of  the  new  religion's  power — 
ability  to  perform  signs  and  wonders  and  miracles 
— he  had  tuUy  displayed  the  qualifications  of  the 
true  apostle.  Whether  he  means  to  imply  that 
all  these  credentials  of  his  are  set  over  against 
similar  claims  put  forward  by  his  opponents,  or 
whether  he  is  emphasizing  his  own  superior  qualifi- 
cations ('are  they  ministers  of  Clirist?  ...  I 
more  ! '),  he  does  not  dclinitely  state  ;  but  quite 
apart  from  this  uncertainty,  the  characteristics  of 
his  opponents  are  clearly  portrayed.  Their  criti- 
cism of  St.  Paul  for  failure  to  take  support  from 
the  Corinthian  Church  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
identify  them  with  those  sectaries  mentioned  in 
1  Co  9^"-,  and  so  they  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Cephas-party.  This  view  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  Tiibingen  scholars,  who  also  identify 
these  factionists  with  the  Christ-party  and  make 
them  all  a  continuation  of  the  ultra  -  Jewish 
'Petrine'  movement  which  is  assumed  to  be 
everywhere  opposed  to  St.  Paul.  But  such  a 
conclusion  seems  wholly  untenable.  Even  identi- 
fication with  the  Cephas-party  is  very  questionable. 
Those  features  of  1  Co  9,  which  there  suggested  a 
connexion  with  Peter,  viz.  reference  to  the  '  weak ' 
and  St.  Paul's  conciliatory  attitude,  are  entirely 
lacking  in  2  Co  10  ff.  J  urthermore,  St.  Paul's 
wholesale  criticism  of  these  later  opponents  is 
quite  different  both  in  spirit  and  content  from  that 
which  he  metes  out  to  Peter  on  any  previous 
occasion,  not  excepting  even  the  aggravating 
situation  at  Antioch.  If  the  troublers  of  2  Cor. 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Cephas-party,  they  have 
departed  so  far  from  the  position  of  Peter  that 
the  bond  of  attachment  between  him  and  them 
consists  in  little  more  than  a  name.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Judaizers,  who  have  already  caused  St.  Paul  so 
much  trouble  in  Galatia,  it  becomes  still  more 
improbable  that  Peter  is  to  be  connected  in  any 
essential  way  with  their  propaganda.  Several  of 
their  characteristics  favour  identification  with  the 
Judaizers.*  They  were  Jews,  they  claimed  full 
apostolic  authentication,  and  they  were  '  Christ's ' ; 
but  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  question  of 
circumcision  is  not  mentioned,  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  discussion  about  faith  versus  works  of 
the  Law — questions  which  were  central  in  St.  Paul's 
controversy  with  the  Judaizers.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  for  policy's  sake  the  disturbers  had  sup- 
pressed these  features  of  their  propaganda  in  the 
strongly  Gentile  atmosphere  of  Corinth ;  but 
whetlier  that  neglect  would  not  have  left  them 
without  any  real  mission  is  a  serious  question. 
If  still  another  explanation,  to  the  effect  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  a  Jewish  theosophical 
or  antinomian  tendeney,t  is  accepted,  Peter  must 
be  still  further  removed  from  any  connexion  with 
this  faction. 

Although  we  have  found  the  NT  record  of 
Peter's  later  activities  very  meagre  and  obscure  at 
many  points,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  he  played 
no  important  r61e  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
during  this  period.  His  greatest  significance  prob- 
ably lay  in  his  missionary  labours,  carried  on  not 
only  in  Palestine  but  also  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  although  in  regions  quite  unknown  to 
us  at  present.  In  this  work  he  must  have  had 
some  contact  with  Gentiles,  particularly  with 
those  known  as   'God-fearers.'     Later  tradition 

*  This  view,  which  has  had  various  adherents,  has  perhaps 
been  argTied  most  fully  by  W.  Beyschlag  in  SK  xxxviii.  2  [1865] 
217-276  and  xliv.  4  [1871)636-676.  Of.  the  more  recent  state- 
ment by  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Exp,  8th  ser.,  viii.  [1914]  .sn9-415. 

f  Most  recently  advocated  by  \V.  Liitgert,  '  Freiheitspredict 
und  Schwarmgeister  in  Korinth,'  in  Beitrdfje  zur  Forderung 
christl.  Theot.  xii.  [Gutersloh,  1908J ;  K.  Lake,  op.  cit.  p.  222  fi. 
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made  Mark  and  Glaukias  his  interpreters,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  lie  did  not  know,  or  ultimately 
learn,  sufficient  Greek  for  conversation  with 
Gentiles  when  occasion  required.  His  sympathies 
doubtless  were  on  the  side  of  a  Jewish  inter]  ireta- 
tion  of  Christianity's  mission, !but  he  certainly  was 
not  a  vigorous  '  Judaizer,'  and  there  was  no  such 
wide  breach  between  him  and  St.  Paul  as  has 
sometimes  been  imagined.  While  the  Judaizers, 
or  other  opponents  of  St.  Paul,  may  often  have 
claimed  the  authority  of  the  Jerusalem  leaders, 
this  claim  was  sometimes  quite  factitious  and 
largely  a  misrepresentation  of  Peter's  real  position. 

5.  Peter  in  tradition  outside  the  NT.— It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  person  of  Peter's  prominence, 
whose  career  had  been  so  incompletely  described 
in  the  NT,  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  vast  amount  of  later  tradition.  This  material 
has  often  been  collected  and  interpreted,  but, 
since  much  of  it  has  little  or  no  historical  value, 
only  the  more  important  items  will  be  treated  in 
the  present  connexion.  These  sources,  roughly 
classiKed,  are  (1)  data  from  the  Church  Fathers  or 
from  catalogues  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  (2)  stories 
bearing  the  general  title  of  apocryphal  Acts,  and 
(3)  the  so-called  '  Clementine '  literature  —  the 
Homilies,  the  Recognitions,  and  the  Epitome  (an 
abridgment  of  the  Homilies).  The  materials  in 
the  first  division  are  so  varied,  fragmentary,  and 
widely  scattered,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  sub- 
jected to  specific  description  ;  but  the  Acts  and 
the  Clementines  are  distinct  bodies  of  literature 
whose  chief  characteristics  may  be  briefly  noted.* 

The  Acts  fall  into  two  groups,  commonly  distin- 
guished as  '  Gnostic  '  t  and  '  Catholic'  Neither  of 
these  groups  as  they  now  stand  constitutes  a  per- 
fect unit,  yet  each  has  its  own  distinctive  traits. 
The  Gnostic  Acts  is  unique  in  removing  St.  Paul 
from  Rome  before  Peter  arrives.  St.  Paul  is 
directed  in  a  vision  to  leave  the  city  and  go  to 
Spain.  Thereupon  Simon  Magus  appears  at  Rome, 
calling  himself  '  the  great  power  of  God,'  and  win- 
ning to  himself  many  Christians  through  his 
magical  practices.  At  this  point  Peter,  having 
completed  his  assigned  task  of  working  for  twelve 
years  among  Jews  only,  is  Divinely  instructed 
to  visit  Rome.  On  his  arrival  he  immediately 
attacks  Simon  and  wins  back  the  Christians  who 
had  been  seduced.  Peter  and  Simon  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  performance  of  miracles,  but  Peter 
is  the  more  successful,  and  Simon,  in  attempting 
to  fly  to  heaven,  is  brought  down  by  Peter's 
prayer  and  dies  from  the  eii'ects  of  the  fall.  Nero 
and  his  friend  Albinus  become  oflfended  with  Peter, 
who  is  informed  of  their  evil  designs  and  prepares 
to  leave  the  city ;  but  outside  the  gate  he  meets 
Jesus,  who,  when  asked  whither  He  is  going 
('Domine,  quo  vadis?'),  replies  that  He  is  on  His 
way  to  Rome  to  be  crucified.  At  this  Peter  returns 
and  gladly  submits  to  crucifixion,  requesting  that 
he  be  nailed  to  the  cross  head  downwards.  Mar- 
cellus,  formerly  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  and  then  of 
Simon,  having  been  won  back  to  Christianity  by 
Peter,  takes  care  of  the  Apostle's  body  ;  but  Peter 
appears  to  him  in  a  vision  and  says,  '  Let  the  dead 
be  buried  by  their  own  dead ' — an  intimation  that 
Marcellus  is  to  await  the  return  of  St.  Paul  to 
Rome.     The  Catholic  Acts  has  a  similar  content, 

*  For  a  more  exhaustive  digcussion  of  this  whole  mass  of 
later  tradition  see  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  apokri/phen  Apostel- 
geschicbten  uiid  A poUtilleffendca,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  [Brunswick,  1887] 
1-423  ;  F.  H.  Chase,  art.  'Peter  (Simon)'  in  HUB,  vol.  iii.  pp 
767-779;  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  art.  'Simon  Peter'  in  EBi  iv. 
4689-4627. 

f  That  they  are  really  Gnostic  is  maintained  by  Lipsius  (op. 
cit.  p.  258  ff.)  and  T.  Zahn  {Geschichte  des  neldest.  Kaiwns,  ii. 
[Leipzig,  1890]  832  ff.) ;  while  .\.  Harnack  (Chronolntfie  dpr  alt- 
chnstlichen  lAtteraUtr,  Leipzij^,  1897.  i.  549 ff.),  C.  Erhes  (in 
ZKIi  xxii.  (1901)  163  ff.),  and  C.  Schmidt  (in  rj/ xxiv.  1  [1903]) 
believe  them  to  be  actually  Catholic. 


yet  with  some  remarkable  difl'erences.  St.  Paul 
arrives  at  Rome  while  Peter  is  still  there,  and  is 
besought  by  the  Christians  to  resist  Peter,  who  is 
teaching  believers  to  do  away  with  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  two  apostles  greet  one  another  with 
joy,  and  the  disputes  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  are  settled  by  St.  Paul,  both  apostles 
working  together  in  harmony.  Then  the  two — 
though  Peter  is  the  chief  spokesman — encounter 
Simon  Magus,  who,  as  in  the  Gno.stic  Acts,  dies 
from  a  fall  while  attempting  to  fly  to  heaven. 
Nero  imprisons  them  for  the  h.-irm  they  have  dune 
his  friend  Simon,  and  finally  Peter  Is  crucified, 
whUe  St.  Paul  is  beheaded  on  the  same  day  (29th 
June). 

The  Clementines  *  contain  two  different  versions 
of  the  same  original  romance,  the  chief  point  of 
which  is  the  persistent  conflict  between  Peter  and 
Simon  Magus.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  is  Syria, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  original  form  of  the 
legend  made  any  reference  whatsoever  to  Rome. 
But  in  their  present  form  both  versions  vaguely 
intimate  that  the  final  scene  of  the  conflict  is  Rome. 
The  Homilies  are  distinctly  anti-Pauline,  Simon 
being  in  fact  merely  a  mask  for  St.  Paul,  who  is 
thus  brought  into  complete  subjection  to  Peter. 
In  the  Recognitions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
flict is  not  so  sharp,  criticism  being  directed  more 
particularly  against  the  pre-Christian  activities  of 
St.  Paul.     See  art.  Simon  Magus. 

These  legendary  materials  have  not  been  sum- 
marized because  of  their  intrinsic  historical  value, 
for  in  this  particular  they  are  now  admitted  by 
scholars  to  be  in  the  main  quite  unreliable.  Their 
importance  consists  in  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  their  tendency  as  a  key  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and 
particularly  to  the  solution  of  the  much-debated 
problem  of  Peter's  Roman  residence,  which  is  the 
next  question  to  claim  our  attention. 

According  to  traditional  Roman  Catholic  opinion, 
when  Jesus  commissioned  Peter  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Church  and  the  guardian  of  the  keys 
(Mt  lO"'"*),  He  virtually  designated  him  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  first  Pope.t  Several  Protestant  scholars 
also,  while  not  estimating  so  highly  Peter's  ecclesi- 
a.stical  significance,  are  of  the  opinion  that  he 
finally  visited  Rome  and  suffered  martyrdom  there 
under  Nero.  This  opinion  is  thought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  early  witnesses.  The 
earliest  notice  is  in  Clement  of  Rome,  who  admon- 
ishes the  Corinthians  to  follow  the  examples  of 
the  good  apostles:  'There  was  Peter,  who  by 
reason  of  unrighteous  jealousy  endured  not  one 
nor  two  but  many  labours,  and  thus  having  borne 
his  testimony  went  to  his  appointed  place  of  glory '  . 
(Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  5).  In  the  next  chapter  St.  Paul's 
martyrdom  is  also  mentioned  along  « ith  '  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  elect,  who  through  many  indig- 
nities and  tortures,  being  the  victims  of  jealousy, 
set  a  brave  example  among  us.'  Clement  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  written  his  epistle  about 
the  year  95,  and  one  may  easily  infer  that  he  was 
thinking  of  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  having  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome  during  Nero's  persecution. 
Ignatius,  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  says  the  Romans 
had  been  enjoined  by  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Rom.  4), 
which  would  seem  to  presuppose  Peter's  presence 
in  Rome  at  one  time,  since  nothing  is  known  of 
any  epistle  addressed  to  the  Romans  by  Peter. 

•  See  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  0/  the 
Clementine  Recognitions,  London,  1901. 

t  For  a  typical  statement  see  Janvier,  Uistoire  de  Saint 
Pierre  prince  des  apOtres  et  premier  pape.  Tours,  1902.  J. 
Schiiitzer,  Hat  Jesus  das  Papsttum  gestiftet  ?3,  Augsburg,  1910, 
is  more  critical.  Cf.  also  V.  Styger,  *  Neue  lintersuchungen 
liber  die  altchristlichen  I'etrusdarstellungen,'  in  iimnische 
Quartalschrift  fur  christtiche  Aitertmnskundeundfilr  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  xxvii.  [1913]  17-74. 
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Dionj'sius  of  Corinth  (c.  A.D.  170)  also  states  that 
Peter  worked  ia  Italy,  doubtless  ineanin};  Rome 
(Eusebius,  HE  n.  xxv.  8).  Toward  tlie  close  of 
the  2nd  cent.  Irena^us  (III.  i.  1,  iii.  1),  and  at  the 
end  of  the  cent.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
HE  VI.  xiv.  6)  and  Tertullian  (c.fj.  tie  Ilaj/t.  4  ;  de 
Prtescript.  adv.  hcer.  ;i"2),  all  bear  witness  to  a  so- 
journ of  Peter  in  Rome.  In  the  course  of  time 
.tratlition  lixes  more  specitically  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  the  details  of  his  work,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  He  was  said  to  have  laboured 
there  for  twenty-live  years  (Jerome,  de  Vir.  ill.  1), 
having  lirst  completed  his  twelve  required  years  of 
residence  among  the  Jews.  If  we  assume  that 
Jesus  died  in  the  year  30,  this  reckoning  would 
bring  Peter  to  Rome  in  the  year  42  and  place  his 
niartyrdora  in  67  ;  yet  Nero's  persecution,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  occurred  in  64.  But  this  fact  was 
easily  overlooked,  since  the  ideal  numbers  (12  and 
25)  had  to  be  preserved.  After  sifting  the  his- 
torical kernel  from  these  legends,  several  modern 
interpreters  conclude  that  Peter  perished  at  Rome 
during  the  Neronian  persecution  in  the  summer  of 
64,  but  that  his  stay  there  had  been  of  compara- 
tively short  duration.* 

Another  school  of  interpretation  rejects  alto- 
gether any  notion  of  Peter's  presence  in  Rome, 
making  all  the  affirmative  tradition  merely  a  pro- 
duct of  the  early  polemic  against  St.  Paul  as 
exhibited,  in  its  later  forms,  in  the  'Clementine' 
writings  and  the  apocryphal  Acts.  The  first  stage 
in  this  evolution  is  seen  in  the  Homilies,  which 
portrays  the  sharp  antagonism  between  Simon 
Magus  and  Peter  in  Syria.  Simon  impersonates 
St.  Paul,  and  so  becomes  the  arch-heretic  of  early 
tradition  ;  and,  since  St.  Paul's  Roman  residence 
was  too  well  attested  to  be  ignored,  his  antagonists 
were  compelled  to  take  Peter  to  Rome  in  order  to 
refute  Simon  (i.e.  St.  Paul)  in  the  centre  of  the 
Christian  world.  Similarly  in  the 'Gnostic' .(4 c<j 
St.  Paul  vanishes  and  Simon  takes  his  place  in 
Rome  in  the  encounter  with  Peter.  But  in  the 
'Catholic'  Acts,  representing  a  later  stage  of 
historical  development,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
sj'nthesize  the  factions,  and  so  St.  Paul  is  kept  in 
Rome  to  join  Peter  in  resisting  Simon.  While 
this  entire  Simonian  literature,  in  its  present  form, 
belongs  to  the  3rd  or  subsequent  centuries,  the 
main  tradition  is  thought  to  have  been  current  at 
a  much  earlier  date,  signs  of  it  already  appearing 
in  Ac  S^*"'-.  On  this  hypothesis  the  Patristic  testi- 
mony to  Peter's  Roman  residence  is  easily  set 
aside.  Since  the  statements  of  Clement  of  Rome 
and  Ignatius  are  not  explicit,  they  are  given 
another  interpretation.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
becomes  the  earliest  witness,  and  he  is  said  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Simonian  legend,  or 
even  to  be  deliberately  aiming  at  giving  it  currency. 
This  interpretation,  needless  to  say,  is  the  result 
of  a  rigid  application  of  Tiibingen  principles  to 
this  period  of  apostolic  history  ;  t  but  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  the  argument — namely,  the 
supposition  of  a  wide  breach  between  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  earlier  period — we  have  already 
found  to  be  quite  untenable.  It  is  true  that  ade- 
quately attested  information  about  Peter's  Roman 
connexions  is  still  exceedingly  scanty,  but  the 
Simonian  hypothesis  surely  does  not  furnish  the 
key  to  the  problem. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  Patristic 
notices  regarding  Peter's  activities  in  other  regions. 

•  For  detailed  defence  of  this  general  position  see  J.  B. 
Lighttoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  i.  [London,  1890]  vol.  i. 
pp.  201-345  and  vol.  ii.  .pp.  481-502 ;  A.  Harnack,  op.  cit.  pp. 
240  ff.,  703  £f.  ;  F.  H.  Chase,  op.  cit.  ;  C.  Schmidt,  op.  cit. 

t  The  view  has  been  supported  vigrorously  by  Schmiedel  in 
his  above-mentioned  article  in  the  EBi,  where  he  follows  in  the 
main  Lipsiiis,  op.  cit.  See  also  C.  Erbes,  '  Die  Todestage  der 
Apostel  Paulus  und  Petrus,'  in  TU  x\\.  1  [Leipzig,  1S99J. 


The  salutation  of  1  Pet.  prompted  Origen  to  remark 
that  Peter  'seems'  to  have  preached  to  tlie  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Asia  (Eusebius,  HE  III.  i.  2). 
This  opinion  became  quite  common,  but  probably 
1  Pet.  was  its  only  ultimate  source.  Peter's  name 
was  also  connected  closely  with  Antioch,  where, 
according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (Lipsius,  op. 
cit.  p.  2511'.),  he  founded  the  church  in  the  second 
year  of  Claudius  [i.e.  42) — certainly  an  impossible 
tradition.  The  mention  of  '  Babylon '  in  1  P  5" 
also  suggested  that  general  territory  as  a  held  of 
the  Apostle's  labours — a  view  wliich  Lipsius  and 
Schmiedel,  for  example,  are  inclined  to  adopt  in 
preference  to  the  tradition  of  his  Roman  residence. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  of  these  legends  has  in- 
dependent historical  value,  though  undoubtedly 
Peter's  missionary  travels  extended  much  more 
widely  than  the  NT  data  might,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  imply. 

To  note,  finally,  traditions  regarding  Peter's 
literary  activity,  apart  from  the  two  canonical 
works  to  be  considered  in  another  connexion,  there 
are  extant  fragments  of  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  an  Apoca- 
lypse of  Peter,  a  Preaching  of  Peter,  and  an  Epistle 
of  Peter  to  James  prefixed  to  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies. Jerome  (de  Vir.  ill.  i.  1)  refers  to  a  work  of 
Peter's  called  Judicium,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
its  contents.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  tradition 
connected  Peter's  name  indirectly  with  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  (Eusebius,  HE  III.  xxxix.  15).  Of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  we  know  only  a  few  paragraphs 
near  the  end,  which  speak  of  the  trial  of  Jesus, 
the  mockery,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  final  words  are :  '  And  I,  Simon  Peter,  and 
Andrew  my  brother,  took  our  nets  and  departed 
to  the  sea,  and  Levi  the  son  of  Alphasus  was  with 
us,  whom  the  Lord  .  .  .'*  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Antioch  (c.  190),  at  first  permitted  this  Gospel  to 
circulate  at  Rliossus,  but  later  condemned  it  as 
heretical  because  it  was  alleged  to  be  of  Docetic 
origin  (Eusebius,  HE  vi.  xii.  2-6).  The  document 
probably  came  into  existence  about,  or  not  long 
after,  the  j'ear  150.  The  extant  remains  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  are  in  quantity  about  equal 
to  those  of  the  Gospel,  less  than  a  half-dozen  ordin- 
ary pages.  Jesus  is  represented  as  granting  the 
apostles,  in  response  to  their  request,  a  vision  of 
their  righteous  brethren  who  have  passed  over  to 
the  future  world.  The  abode  of  the  blessed  is 
disclosed,  and  also  the  place  of  torment,  where  the 
wicked  are  suffering  punishments  corresponding  to 
their  respective  types  of  sinful  conduct  while  upon 
earth.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  has  preserved 
a  number  of  fragments  from  this  work,  sometimes 
cites  it  as  Scripture  (Eclog.  prophet.  41),  as  does  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Muratorian  Canon.  It 
probably  arose  in  the  2nd  century.  The  remains 
of  the  Preaching  are  more  brief  and  scattered,  but 
apparently  it  was  known  and  used  more  widely  in 
antiquity  than  either  of  the  other  works.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  our  best  witness  to  the  content  of 
the  document  (cf.  Strom.  I.  xxix.  182,  VI.  v.  39-41, 
43,  vi.  48,  XV.  128).  The  treatise,  which  he  possessed 
entire,  purported  to  be  the  work  of  Peter,  and 
emphasized  monotheism  in  contrast  with  inferior 
ideas  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  Apparently  it  was  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  missionary  propaganda.  Its 
early  and  wide  currency  has  led  scholars  to  place 
its  composition  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent, 
(cf.  Harnack,  op.  cit.  p.  472  tt'. ). 

Literature. — ^Treatises  on  the  Apostolic  A?e  and  on  early 
Christian  literature  usually  deal  in  a  general  way  with  our  sub- 


*  The  fragment  has  often  been  edited  since  its  discovery  at 
Akhmim  in  1886.  It  may  he  found  in  convenient  form,  together 
with  other  Petrine  fragments,  in  H.  Lietzmann's  Kleiiie  Tezte 
fur  theotogische  Vorle.tuntjeii  UTid  Ubungen,  *  Apocrypha,'  i.,  ed. 
E.  Klostermann,  Bonn,  li)03. 
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ject.  Discussions  devoted  exclvisively  to  Peter  are  nminl.v  ftrtt. 
in  the  various  Dictionaries,  the  more  important  beiiur  F.  H. 
Chase, '  l'eter(Simon),'iui/i)B  iii.  7.')0-77U  ;  P.  W.  Schmiedel, 
'Simon  Peter,' in  EBiiv.  44S'J-4C'27  ;  F.  Sieffert,  'Petrusder 
Apostcl.'  in  PJiE3  XV.  186-'J03  ;  K.  Lake,  '  Petcr.lSt,'  in  Klii-n 
xxi.  285-'2S3.  Important  treatments  of  special  topics  liave  hccn 
cited  in  the  course  of  tlie  discussion.  To  liiese  siiould  be  added 
the  valuable  critical  work  of  C.  Guignebert,  La  I'rimaitU  de 
Pierre  et  la  venne  de  Pierre  d  liuiiw,  Paris,  IHOft,  which  has 
an  exhaustive  bibliography.  S.  J.  CASE. 

PETER,  EPISTLES  OF.— The  NT  contains  two 
writings  bearing  the  name  of  Peter.  Since  tlie 
problems  connected  with  tliese  Epistles  depend  for 
their  solution  mainly  upon  the  internal  indicia  of 
the  documents  themselves,  a  r6suni6  of  their  con- 
tent is  first  in  order.  It  will  also  be  convenient  to 
treat  the  two  letters  separately. 

A.  First  Peter. — 1.  Content. — The  content  of 
this  Epistle  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

(a)  Salutation  (I"-).— The  apostle  Peter  greets 
Christians  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia.  These  believers  are  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  merely  temporary  residents 
on  earth,  their  real  citizenship  being  in  heaven. 
God  the  Father,  knowing  in  advance  their  ultimate 
destiny,  has  given  them  a  spiritual  sanctilication 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  obedient  children  and 
may  receive  the  saving  benetits  accruing  to  those 
who  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

(6)  Praise  to  God  for  the  surety  of  ultimate 
salvation  (1^"'-). — Since  Christ  has  been  raised 
from  the  dead  those  who  are  united  to  Him  by 
faith  are  sure  of  obtaining  the  Divine  salvation  to 
be  revealed  in  the  near  future  when  the  present 
world-order  shall  be  brought  to  an  end.  On  the 
basis  of  this  certainty  believers  rejoice  exceedingly, 
notwithstanding  temporary  afflictions,  which  only 
serve  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  their  faith.  Their 
salvation  has  been  prophesied  by  the  ancients,  it 
was  preached  by  the  spiritually  equipped  evan- 
gelists, and  even  angels  desired  to  peer  into  these 
matters. 

(c)  The  type  of  personal  life  befitting  individuals 
who  are  to  inherit  so  great  salvation  {l"-3'-). — (1) 
In  view  of  believers'  blessed  condition  as  heirs  of 
the  heavenly  inheritance  about  to  be  disclosed, 
they  should  "be  pure  in  their  personal  life.  Since 
God  who  has  chosen  them  is  holy,  as  is  also  Christ 
who  redeemed  them,  they  too  should  live  right- 
eously. They  have  been  re-born  to  a  new  and 
incorruptible  condition  of  being,  and,  like  new- 
born infants,  their  nourishment  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  sphere  of  the  new  life  into  which  they 
have  come.  They  are  a  new  race,  a  peculiar 
people,  set  apart  to  live  the  heavenly  life  while 
yet  on  earth  (I'^-e'"). 

(2)  But  as  such  they  must  also  live  fittingly  in 
relation  to  their  heathen  environment.  They  are 
:o  shun  all  wickedness,  and  thereby  give  the  lie  to 
the  popular  charge  that  they  are  evil-doers.  They 
are,  however,  to  avoid  giving  any  oli'euce  to  the 
authorities.  If  they  are  servants  in  a  heathen 
household,  they  are  to  discharge  their  duties  faith- 
fully, bearing  buffetings  and  revilings  with  Christ- 
like fortitude.  When  believers  find  themselves 
married  to  unbelievers,  they  must  exemplify  the 
Christian  virtues  also  in  this  relationship.  In 
short,  they  should  be  living  witnesses  to  the  ideal 
type  of  conduct  in  all  their  relations  with  out- 
siders (2"-3'-). 

{d)  Encouragement  to  bear  persecution  with 
fortitude,  in  view  of  the  Christians'  certainty  of 
ultimate  salvation  (3''-5"). — (1)  If  zeal  for  right- 
eousnessbrings  them  sufl'ering,  they  are  hut  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  Through  His  sutfering 
they  have  been  made  heirs  of  a  sure  salvation  ; 
consequently  they  should  continue  loyally  to  con- 
fess His  Lordship.    When  their  opponents  reWle 


and  persecute  them  for  their  peculiar  faith,  they 
may  reassure  themselves  by  recalling  (i.)  Christ's 
saving  mission,  which  extended  oven  to  the  spirits 
in  Hades;  (ii.)  tlie  ordinance  of  baptism,  which 
formally  ensured  their  spiritual  union  with  the 
Kisen  Jesus;  and  (iii.)  the  heavenly  exaltation  of 
Christ,  whereby  all  authority  has  been  committed 
to  Him  (3'»-^). 

(2)  Hence  Christians  have  a  ready  answer  to 
give  their  heathen  critics  who  charge  them  with 
unsocial  conduct.  They  are  no  longer  men  of  the 
llesh,  for,  having  been  united  in  baptism  with  the 
heavenly  spiritual  Christ,  they  now  enjoy  a  new 
state  of  existence ;  they  are  citizens  of  heaven 
(4'-«). 

(3)  As  their  stay  upon  earth,  along  with  all 
earthly  things,  draws  to  a  close,  their  chief  en- 
deavour is  to  cultivate  the  true  fruits  of  the  S]>irit 
in  daily  living — sobriety,  prayerfulness,  mutual 
love,  hospitality,  ministrations,  and  constant  glori- 
iication  of  God  (4'-")- 

(4)  Christians  ought  not  to  be  shocked  by  the 
outbreak  of  severe  persecution.  In  the  lirst  place, 
they  should  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
actual  imitators  of  Christ.  And,  secondly,  since 
they  do  not  sutler  justly,  being  guilty  of  no  sins 
for  which  God  should  bring  this  aflliction  upon 
them,  their  trials  are  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
end  when  they  are  to  receive  the  salvation  now 
being  guarded  for  them  in  heaven.  If  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Final  Judgment  bring  sttch  afflictions 
upon  the  innocent,  how  infinitelj'  more  terrible 
will  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wicked  be  !  There- 
fore believers  should  not  be  ashamed  to  sutler 
innocently  as  Christians,  since  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  who  always  has  in  mind  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  their  souls  (4'^''"). 

(5)  Under  these  circumstances  both  the  leaders 
of  the  community  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation should  order  their  lives  according  to  the 
strictest  ideals  of  perfection,  knowing  that  thej» 
will  ultimately  receive  their  respet^tive  rewards. 
Their  temporary  affliction  will,  through  the  favour 
of  God,  issue  in  the  perfect  salvation  about  to  be 
revealed  from  heaven  (5''"). 

(e)  Conclusion  (S''^'^''). — The  readers  are  informed 
of  Silvanus'  connexion  with  the  letter,  they  are 
exhorted  to  remain  steadfast,  greetings  are  con- 
veyed to  them,  and  they  receive  the  apostolic 
benediction. 

2.  Purpose. — The  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle  is 
to  comfort  and  encourage  certain  coramtmities 
embarrassed  by  heathen  opposition — an  opposition 
which  had  broken  out  into  a  conflagration  of 
persecution.  The  writer  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
Christians'  faith  by  turning  their  attention  to  the 
near  future,  when  God  will  bring  all  their  troubles 
to  an  end  by  sendin"  Jesus  Christ  to  conduct  the 
Final  Judgment  and  perfect  the  salvation  of  be- 
lievers (p.  7.9. 13.20  212  45.  13.  i7t.  51.  4.  6.  io)_  Chris- 
tians are  strongly  exhorted  to  refrain  from  doing 
anything  for  which  they  might  be  justly  ijunishcd. 
Possibly  some  among  them  were  disposed  to  take 
too  literally  the  doctrine  of  soul-freedom  and  so  to 
.forget  that  the  earthly  order  under  which  they 
were  now  living  was  really  an  appointment  of 
God  (2''-"  41^).  St.  Paul  hatl  to  give  the  Romans 
a  similar  warning  (Ro  13'"' ;  cf.  Tit  .S'-*  ;  Clement 
of  Rome,  ad  Cor.  61).  Not  improbably  the  Chris- 
tians' sense  of  superiority  to  the  world  tended 
to  engender  an  unconventional  type  of  conduct 
which  sometimes  antagonized  the  authorities  and 
readily  suggested  to  outsiders  that  these  seem- 
ingly recalcitrant  people  were  accustomed  within 
their  own  private  assemblies  to  cast  ofi'  all 
moral  restraints.  The  readers  of  this  K])iKtle  are 
especially  exhorted  to  make  their  m.anner  of  life 
such  that  they  can  by  no  possible  means  be  justly 
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reckoned  among  evil-doers.  In  all  their  political, 
social,  and  personal  relationsliips  tlicy  are  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost;  caution  not  to  g'*"  oll'ence.  But 
they  are  not  to  compromise  their  ideals  by  resort- 
iufj  to  the  heathen  mode  of  living,  nor  are  tliey  to 
hesitate  in  confessing  Clirist's  Lordship  (3").  They 
shouhl  always  be  prepared  to  give  reasons  for  their 
unshaken  faith  in  Christ  and  the  coming  deliver- 
ance, and  their  type  of  life  should  he  so  noble  as 
to  put  to  shame  their  accusers.  Then,  in  all  the 
attacks  which  are  made  upon  them  they  will  suHer 
unjustly,  and  such  suH'ering  will  bring  them  a  rich 
reward.  Having  seen  to  it  that  they  themselves 
do  not  merit  punishment,  the  trials  through  which 
they  are  passing  must  be  merely  premonitory 
signs  of  the  approaching  end  when  all  sinners  are 
to  be  condemned,  while  the  righteous  are  to  in- 
herit eternal  peace.  Thus  the  author  endeavours 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  his  readers,  and  this  is 
manifestly  the  chief  aim  of  his  letter. 

3.  Historical  situation. — What,  more  exactly, 
were  the  conditions  under  which  the  readers  were 
living?  They  are  addressed  Jis  '  .sojourners  of  the 
Dispersion  '  {irapeTn5r)i.iois  Siaairopas).  This  expres- 
sion has  sometimes  been  taken  to  mean  that  they 
were  converts  from  the  Jewish  Diaspora.*  But 
more  probably  the  language  is  figurative,  used  of 
Christians  in  general,  who  are  temporarily  exiled 
from  their  heavenly  home  and  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  earth, t  just  as  the  Jews  were  exiled  from 
their  holy  city  and  dispersed  in  strange  lands.  In 
this  sense  these  Christians  may  have  been  converts 
from  both  Judaism  and  paganism,  but  certain 
incidental  references  in  the  Epistle  suggest  that 
they  belonged  mainly  to  the  latter  class.  Before 
conversion  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  'ignorance  ' 
(1'^;  cf.  Eph  4'")  and  had  followed  their  passions 
as  their  Gentile  contemporaries  continued  to  do 
(J  14  4=ff.).  in  time  past  they  were  in  'darkness,' 
they  were  '  no  people,'  and  they  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  but  now  their  situation  is  completely  re- 
versed (2^'-) ;  at  the  outset  they  had  been  furthest 
from  God,  and  now  they  are  nearest  to  Him — all 
of  which  seems  to  point  to  Gentile  antecedents. 
They  are  dwelling  in  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
— Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 
Probably  the  geographical  designations  are  used 
in  the  official  sense  of  the  territorial  rearrange- 
ment into  provinces  under  tlie  Romans.  Tlie 
bearer  of  the  Epistle  is  thought  of  as  starting  his 
journey  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province 
of  Bithynia-Pontus,  and  swinging  in  a  circle  back 
to  the  western  end  of  it.  But  the  readers  will 
have  lived  in  much  the  same  territory,  whether 
the  geographical  terms  are  taken  in  the  technical 
or  in  the  popular  sense.  The  letter  is  so  uniform 
in  its  emphasis  upon  suffering,  and  it  makes  so 
much  of  t\\e  hope  that  Christ  will  soon  appear  to 
remedy  the  present  evil,  that  the  writer  evidently 
thought  Christians  generally  throughout  this  terri- 
tory were  actually  enduring,  or  were  soon  to  ex- 
perience, very  severe  persecution.  For  some  of 
them  at  least  it  was  already  a  stunning  reality 
(4'-),  but  they  are  exhorted  not  to  shrink  from  this 
affliction.  They  should,  however,  make  sure  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  evil  deeds  which 
their  enemies  allege  against  them  (2'--  '*  3""- 
4J.  14-iB)  They  are  admonished  to  refrain  from 
needlessly  provoking  the  authorities,  recognizing 
in  the  latter  Divinely  appointed  guardians  of  the 
civil  order  (2"-"),  and  they  are  to  suffer  willingly 

*  So  E.  Kiihl,  Die  Briefe  Petri  wnd  Judce,  p.  21  ff.  The  same 
opinion  has  been  affirmed  more  recently  by  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici, 
Der  liltemrische  Chamkter  der  neutcstamintUchen  Schri/ten, 
Leipzi;;,  1908,  p.  75 1. 

t  Ct.  1  P  11'  2",  He  1113  1314,  Eph  219;  also  the  salutations  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  ad  Cor.,  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.,  and  Martyrdom 
of  Poll/carp.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  majority  of  modern 
scholars,  e.g.  E.  Knopf,  Die  Briefe  Petri  und  Jttdd,  p.  3ff. 


for  righteousness'  sake  ;  that  is,  they  are  to  stand 
loyal  to  their  confession  of  Christ  and  to  atlirm 
unhesitatingly  their  hope  of  salvation,  and  thus 
they  may  congratulate  themselves  on  suffering  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  although  formally  they  are 
being  punished  for  crimes  with  which  their  oppon- 
ents are — falsely,  the  author  hopes — charging  tlieni 
(313-17  4i4-i»).  Sloreover,  their  situation  is  not 
unique,  but  is  characteristic  of  the  brotherhood 
throughout  the  worlil  (f)''). 

4.  Date. — There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  date  of  comiiosition  (see  J.  Moffatt,  LNT, 
pp.  338-342).  A  most  important  question  in  this 
connexion  is,  When  were  the  Christians  of  northern 
Asia  Minor  suffering  this  type  of  affliction  ?  Of 
the  various  answers  which  h.ave  been  given  in  the 
past,  only  three  demand  detailed  consideration." 
According  to  one  hypothesis,  these  events  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (54-68), 
a  second  view  locates  them  under  Domitian  (81-96), 
while  still  another  refers  them  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(98-117).  Notwithstanding  numerous  discussions 
of  the  subject,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty 
regarding  the  exact  extent  and  character  of  the 
persecutions  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
occurred  under  these  three  Emperors,  t  Our  first 
explicit  information  outside  the  NT  about  the 
persecution  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  is  found 
in  the  extant  correspondence  which  Pliny  the 
Younger  and  Trajan  carried  on  about  the  year 
1 1"2  (Ep.  xcvi.  f. ).  When  Pliny  became  governor  of 
Bithynia  he  soon  found  himself  in  conflict  witli 
the  Christians,  of  whom  he  put  a  number  to  death, 
or,  if  Roman  citizens,  held  them  for  transportation 
to  Rome.  Pliny  had  not  started  out  with  any 
well-defined  anti-Christian  policy,  and  so  he  was 
much  perplexed  by  the  situation  which  early 
developed.  When  he  found  that  the  Christians 
were  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  usually  charged 
against  them,  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
proper  to  punish  them  merely  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  he  did  not  know  what  dis- 
position ought  to  be  made  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  recant.  Further,  he  wanted  to  know  to 
what  extent  Christians  were  to  be  deliberately 
sought  out  for  punishment.  To  Pliny's  inquiries 
the  Emperor  replied  that  (1)  flagrant  cases  were  to 
be  punished,  but  (2)  no  active  search  for  Christians 
was  to  be  made,  nor  (3)  were  anonymous  accusa- 
tions to  be  entertained,  and  (4)  all  who  recanted, 
proving  their  sincerity  by  denying  the  name  of 
Christian  and  observing  the  rites  of  the  State 
religion,  were  to  be  pardoned  regardless  of  any 
former  suspicions  against  them.  This,  so  far  as 
our  extant  information  is  concerned,  is  the  first 
time  in  history  when  the  mere  confession  of  the 
name  'Christian'  itself  constituted  a  punishable 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but  lienceforth 
persecution  for  the  '  Name '  was  the  ordinary  form 
of  procedure.}:     In  earlier  times  the  name  '  Chris- 

*  B.  Weiss  in  various  writings,  and  more  recently  in  Der  erste 
Petrusbrief  und  die  neuere  Kritik,  has  advocated  a  date  early 
in  the  fifties,  and  he  is  followed  by  Kiihl,  op  cit.  pp.  49-60.  But 
this  opinion  has  not  found  any  tjeneral  acceptance.  A  similar 
neglect  has  attended  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-Trajanic  d.ate,  as 
adyocated,  for  example,  by  G.  Volkniar,  '  Ueber  die  katholischen 
Briefe  und  Henoch,'  in  ZWTh  iy.  [1861]  427-436,  v.  [1862]  46-75  ; 
and  by  E.  Zeller.  '  Zur  Petrusfrage,'  ib.  xix.  [1876]  35-56. 

t  The  extensive  literature  has  recently  been  summarized  by 
L.  H.  Canfield,  The  Earlii  Persecutions  of  the  Chri.':tians,  New 
York,  1913.  The  more  important  recent  works  of  a  general 
character  are  W.  M.  Uamsay,  2'Ae  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire 
before  A.D.  170,  London,  1893  ;  E.  G.  Hardy,  Studies  in  Rotnayi 
History,  1st  ser.,  do.,  1906  ;  H.  B.  Workman,  Persecution  in  the 
Early  Church,  do.,  1906;  P.  Allard,  Uistoire  des  persicHtions 
pendant  les  deux  premiers  si^cles-^,  Paris,  1903  ;  A.  Linsenniayer, 
Die  Bekdmpfung  des  Chi%stentinnft  durch  den  romischen  Staat 
bis  zum  Totie  des  kaisers  Julian,  Munich,  1905.  For  treatises 
on  special  topics  see  Canfield,  op.  cit.  pp.  211-215. 

t  .So  Canfield.  op.  cit.  p.  96  ff.  Other  authorities  belieye  this 
to  have  been  the  situation  even  in  Nero's  day,  e.g.  Moflfatt, 
op.  ett.  p.  324  f . 
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tian '  might  have  aroused  suspicion,  but  apparently 
suspected  persons  had  to  be  convicted  of  some  par- 
ticular crime — or  at  least  the  crime  was  assumed 
by  the  authorities  to  be  capable  of  proof — before 
punishment  was  indicted.  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principle  upon  which  Pliny  himself 
had  acted  at  hrst,  for  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  when  he  found  that  the  Christians 
were  innocent  of  the  usual  charges  brought  against 
them,  and  that  they  had  even  obeyed  the  edict 
forbidding  private  assemblies.  In  the  case  of 
tho.se  who  refused  to  recant,  he  justihed  his  own 
severity  on  the  ground  of  their  criminal  obstinacy, 
but  Trajan's  rescript  removed  all  necessity  for  any 
such  special  justification.  Henceforth,  if  one 
persistently  confessed  Christianity,  that  in  itself 
was  sufficient  basis  for  legal  action.  Christianity 
was  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  religio  illicita. 

Is  this  the  situation  of  the  Christians  to  whom 
1  Peter  is  addressed  ?  Scholars  who  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  do  so  mainly  because  of 
the  reference  in  1  P  4'''""  to  sufiering  for  the  Name.* 
I'ut  were  the  readers  as  yet  technically  suttering 
for  the  Name  ?  Apparently  not,  in  the  formal  sense. 
Their  opponents  are  certainly  bringing  specific 
charges  against  them  (2'--  '=■  ""■  3"-  '"■  4^),  reviling 
their  manner  of  life  in  order  to  persuade  the 
authorities  to  act.  Believers  are  not  being 
arraigned  because  it  is  a  crime  ]>cr  se  to  be  a 
Christian,  nor  are  they  condemned  on  this  charge  ; 
it  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  clear 
conscience  that  they  can  glory  in  being  reproached 
for  the  name  of  Christ.  The  stress  which  the 
writer  places  on  false  accusations,  and  his  earnest 
admonitions  to  avoid  all  criminal  conduct,  show 
that  the  letter  was  written  to  persons  who  were 
being  charged — thougli  falsely,  the  author  hoped — 
with  speciric  crimes.  Moreover,  by  a  correct  and 
(cautious  mode  of  conduct  they  may  hope  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  governor  who  is  thought  capable 
of  giving  praise  to  them  that  do  well  (2'^),  while 
even  their  accusers  may  be  silenced  and  put  to 
shame  by  the  Christians'  good  manner  of  life  in 
Christ  (2'^  3'^).t  This  encouragement  would  have 
been  quite  pointless  if  the  mere  acknowledgment 
of  the  '  Name'  already  constituted  a  capital  offence 
in  the  ej-es  of  the  law.  The  Christians  might  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were 
in  reality  being  reproached  simply  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  but  apparently  their  enemies  were  still 
obliged  to  make  specific  criminal  charges  against 
believers  in  order  to  effect  legal  action. 

1  Peter  can  hardly  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  new  condition  of  affairs  following  the  rescript 
of  Trajan,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  mere  con- 
fession of  Christianity  was  henceforth  the  only 
point  needing  to  be  established  in  law  ('si  defer- 
antur  et  arguantur  {i.e.  if  they  are  proven  to  be 
Christians],  puniendi  sunt').  But  a  date  shortly 
before  Trajan's  rescript,  during  Pliny's  preliminary 
activity,  would  suit  admirably  certain  details  in 
the  situation.  Under  the  immediately  preceding 
governors  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
internal  aflairs  of  the  province,  which  was  in  a 
wretched  state  generally.  Pliny  was  a  more 
efficient  executive,  and  his  efforts  to  establish 
better  conditions  must  almost  immediately  have 

*  For  statements  of  this  opinion,  in  more  recent  times,  see  S. 
Davidson,  An  Introduction  to  the  .^tudy  of  the  NT",  i.  522 ff. ; 
J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  Cotmn^ntaar  op  de  kathotische  brieven  ;  P. 
Schmidt,  '  Zwei  Kronen  zuni  ersten  Petrnsbrief,'  in  ZWTh  xli.\. 
[1907]  28-52.  A.  Jiilicher,  Einleitung  in  das  NTS,  p.  i82,  would 
nialte  the  date  about  a.d.  100,  because  Polycarp,  I^apias,  and 
the  author  of  James  are  thoujjht  to  have"  linown  and  used 
1  Peter. 

t  Perhaps  the  author  even  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
some  counter  lejjal  action  against  the  false  accusers  when  they 
failed  to  malte  good  their  charges.  According  to  Suetonius 
(Aufi.  xxxii.),  Augustus  had  enacted  a  law  by  which  malicious 
informers  made  themselves  liable  for  the  very  punishment  which 
they  soujjht  to  bring  upon  their  innocent  victim. 


brought  the  Christians  to  his  attention.  The}' 
were  held  largel}'  responsihle  for  the  general  de- 
cline, because  they  had  interfered  with  traililional 
religion  and  with  that  part  of  civic  life  which  de- 
pcncled  upon  religion  for  prosperity.  Even  in  the 
villag'es  and  country  districts  the  temples  had  been 
for.saken  anil  the  trade  in  fodder  for  the  victims 
had  been  almost  ruined.  So  Pliny,  in  order  to 
restore  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  province, 
took  action  against  the  Chri.stian.s.  He  put  to 
death  a  few  who  had  refused  to  recant  and  induced 
others  to  resume  their  former  manner  of  life.  This 
action  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the  new  religion 
to  bring  still  others  to  his  attention,  and  even 
anonymous  charges  were  entertained.  This  pro- 
cedure must  have  seemed  to  the  Christians  like  the 
sudden  outburst  of  a  devastating  conllagration, 
a  veritable  activity  of  their  adversary  the  devil 
(4''''  5*).  But  still  there  was  a  hopeful  side  to  the 
situation.  The  governor  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  Christians  would 
only  take  care  always  to  be  found  innocent  they 
might  hope  for  favours  from  the  courts  and  at  the 
same  time  put  their  accusers  to  confusion.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  testimony,  this  was  the  course 
which  the  Christians  of  his  province  were  actually 
pursuing.  In  obedience  to  his  edict  they  had 
ceased  holding  meetings,  and  the  criminal  charges 
preferred  against  them  proved  on  investigation  to 
be  wholly  false. 

Thus  we  might  easily  suppose,  on  the  basis  of 
conditions  described  by  Pliny,  that  1  Peter  had 
shortly  before  been  received  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  had  borne  good  fruit.  Furthermore, 
the  problems  which  it  treats  have  several  points  of 
correspondence  with  the  situation  presupposed  in 
Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor.  He  had  called  upon 
believers  to  revile  Christ  and  worship  Cassar,  and 
they  are  especially  admonished  in  1  Peter  to 
sanctify  in  their  hearts  Christ  as  Lord  (3'^"^-),  to 
remain  loyal  to  His  name  (4'^"^'),  and  to  refuse  to 
return  to  their  former  mode  of  living  (4-''-).  The 
last  item  was  the  thing  which  Pliny  was  especially 
desirous  of  bringing  about,  and  he  says  that  his 
etibrts  in  this  direction  had  been  measurably  success- 
ful. This  fact  may  have  furnished  one  of  the  in- 
centives for  the  writing  of  1  Peter,  exhorting 
believers  to  maintain  a  firm  defence  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  yet  a  defence  to  be  made  with  meekness 
and  fear,  while  they  thus  retain  a  good  conscience 
and  hope  for  the  best  (3'"-)-  Many  items  in  the 
letter  are  admirably  suited  to  the  early  days  of 
Pliny's  governorship,  previous  to  his  ajjpeal  to 
Trajan  and  the  issuance  of  the  Emperor's  rescript. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  interpreters  prefer  a 
Domitianic  date,  believing  that  it  furnishes  a  more 
appropriate  setting  for  the  conditions  described  in 
1  Peter.  The  situation  under  Trajan  is  thought  to 
exhibit  a  too  advanced  type  of  persecution.*  Even 
in  comparison  with  Revelation,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  last  years  of  Domitian's 
reign,  1  Peter  is  believed  to  reflect  a  slightly  earlier 
situation.  The  persecution  seems  to  have  broken 
out  only  recently  (4'-),  and  resentment  toward  the 
authorities  has  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  (2'*"")  ; 
while  in  Revelation  the  persecutors  are  hated 
bitterly  and  Christians  have  been  enduring  afflic- 

*  Detailed  arguments  against  a  Trajanic  date  are  given  by 
J.  M.  Usteri,  M'issenjiehajtiicher  und  praktischer  Commentar 
ilber  den  ersten  Petntsbrief,  pp.  243- 24S ;  but  he  is  equally 
opposed  to  a  Domitianic  date  (p.  248  ff.).  The  latter  view,  how- 
ever, is  held  by  a  number  of  scholars— c.f;.,  in  more  recent  times, 
H.  von  Soden  in  H.  ,1.  Holtzmann  s  [land- Komnuintar  zum.  ST'^, 
iii.  117  (making  Sih-anus  the  real  author);  A.  C.  McGiffert,  A 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age'-,  p.  506f.  (ascribing 
the  letter  to  Barnabas) ;  R.  Knopf,  op.  cit.  p.  24  f.  The  same 
date  is  assumed  for  the  original  form  of  the  letter  as  re-con- 
structed by  A.  Harnack,  Die  Chronologie  der  altchri.stliehen 
Littcratnr,  i.  45I-4t;5.  and  by  W.  Soltau,  '  Die  Einheitlichkeit 
des  ersten  Petrusltriefes,'  in  SK  Ixxviii.  [1905]  302-316,  Lxxix. 
[1906] 456-460. 
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tions  for  some  time  (2"  6'°  18-'').  It  is  also  said 
that  in  1  Peter  Christians  are  not  being  called  upon 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Emperor's  image  (but  see 
1  P  3^'),  while  this  demand  has  become  very  offen- 
sive by  the  time  Revelation  was  written  (IS"  20*). 
Theretore  1  Peter  is  placed  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Domitian's  reign  {e.fj.  \on  Soden,  c.  90;  McGill'ert, 
before  90  ;  Knopf,  81-90  ;  Harnack,  83-93). 

This  line  of  argument  assumes  that  conditions 
north  of  the  Taurus  were  practically  identical  with 
those  of  eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  that  Revelation 
is  a  reliable  witness  to  the  Domitianic  persecution. 
The  former  assumption  might  easily  Ce  disputed, 
and  perhaps  the  latter  is  open  to  some  question. 
Certainly  the  popular  belief  that  Domitian  in- 
stituted a  vigorous  persecution  in  the  East  is  not 
substantiated  by  the  earliest  authorities.*  Perhaps 
the  Christians'  troubles  described  in  Revelation 
may  have  been  brought  on  by  certain  local  author- 
ities acting  on  their  own  initiative  and  being  zealous 
for  the  cult  of  the  Emperor  which  had  been  pro- 
minent in  Asia  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  its 
chief  seat  being  at  Perganmm  (Dio  Cassius,  li.  20  ; 
Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  37  ;  cf.  Rev  2").  But  there  is 
manifestly  little  similarity  between  the  situation 
reflected  in  1  Peter  and  t^iat  of  the  Christians  in 
Revelation,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  two  situations 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  antecedent 
to  consequent. 

Those  who  adopt  a  Neronian  date — a  view  which 
has  been  widely  accepted  t  —  have  even  greater 
difficulties  in  obtaining  substantial  evidence  for  a 
persecution  of  the  desired  type  in  northern  Asia 
Minor  in  the  sixties.  There  is,  ho^vever,  very  e.x- 
plicit  evidence  for  a  severe  persecution  in  Rome 
during  Nero's  reign.  Tacitus  {Annals,  xv.  44), 
writing  about  a.d.  115,  says  that  Nero,  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  charge  of  incendiarism, 
alleged  that  the  Christians  were  responsible  for  the 
great  lire  of  the  year  64.  While  Tacitus  does  not 
think  they  were  guilty,he  does  regard  them  as  male- 
factors deserving  the  severest  of  the  punishments 
which  they  received  at  Nero's  hands.  Likewise 
Suetonius  (-Vcro,  16),  writing  about  ttve  years  later, 
says  that  Nero  severely  punished  the  new  and  mis- 
chievous superstition,  though  he  does  not  make  the 
great  fire  the  occasion  for  this  action.  Clement  of 
Rome  {ad  Cor.  5-7),  about  the  year  95,  speaks  less 
explicitly,  but  in  the  light  of  the  statements  of 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  it  seems  altogether  probable 
that  Clement  has  in  mind  the  Neronian  persecution. 
Whether  Tacitus  is  right  in  connecting  the  tire 
with  Nero's  action  against  the  Christians  is  some- 
times disputed, t  but  the  evidence  for  a  Neronian 
persecution  some  time  after  the  conflagration  of  the 
year  64  is  overwhelming.  The  ground  of  the  per- 
secution was  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another  commonly 
charged  against  these  people  who  were  '  hated  for 
their  enormities '  (so  Tacitus).  Clement  says  that 
'envy'  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  his  lan- 
guage doubtless  reflects  the  same  popular  animosity 
of  which  Tacitus  speaks.  The  new  religionists 
probably  were  hated  '  as  Christians,'  and  from  their 
point  of  view  they  might  regard  themselves  as 
suffering  for  the  name  of  Christ,  but  legally  they 
were  being  punished  for  crimes  of  which  they  were 
accused  by  their  enemies. 

This  situation  might  be  said  to  correspond  fairly 
well  with  that  of  1  Peter,  but  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  that  the  Neronian  persecution  reached 
to  the  East,  and  particularly  to  the  peoples  ad- 
dressed in  1  P  1'.  Advocates  of  the  Neronian  date 
quite  plausibly  remark  that  members  of  the  new 

*  See  Canfleld,  op.  at.  pp.  70-85,  161-175. 

\  Lately  defended  by  MofFatt,  op.  cit.  p.  323  ff.,  who  also  lists 
the  names  of  its  chief  adherents. 

I  See  especially  A.  Profumo,  Lefonti  ed  t  tempi  delV  incendio 
Neroniano,  Rome,  1905. 


cult,  because  of  their  hostility  to  contemporary 
customs,  would  everywhere  become  objects  of 
hatred,  a  hatred  which  might  break  out  in  fiery 
persecution  at  any  time  when  the  magistrate* 
could  be  induced  to  act.  Some  such  hypothetical 
situation  may  have  existed  in  northern  Asia  Minor 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  this  is  only  a  possi- 
bility and  not  a  certainty. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  persecutions,  the 
advantage  would  seem  to  be  with  a  date  shortly 
before  the  rescript  of  Trajan  and  during  the  early 
days  of  Pliny's  governorship.  But  if  the  letter  was 
written  at  this  time,  or  even  under  Domitian,  it 
must  have  been  pseudonymous  (or  anonymous). 
Peter  cannot  po.ssioly  have  been  alive  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  2nd  cent.,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have 
lived  until  the  time  of  Domitian.*  Pseudonymity 
of  itself  is  not  inconceivable.  The  use  of  some 
ancient  worthy's  name  to  lend  authority  to  a 
message,  especially  in  crises,  was  a  literary  pheno- 
menon familiar  to  that  age.t  But  for  many  inter- 
preters other  considerations  weigh  heavily  in  f.tvour 
of  Petrine,  or  near-Petrine,  authorship,  and  this 
conviction  necessitates  the  choice  of  a  Neronian 
date.  Thus  the  question  of  date  shades  into  that 
of  authenticity. 

5.  Authenticity. — Outside  the  NT  the  earliest 
specific  testimony  to  Petrine  authorship  is  by 
Irenaius  (IV.  ix.  2,  xvi.  5 ;  V.  vii.  2),  and,  from  this 
time  on,  similar  statements  are  common  {e.i/.  Tertul- 
lian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Eusebius).!  But  the  book  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
less  well  known  at  Rome  than  in  the  East  and  in 
Africa.  Echoes  of  its  language  have  been  sus- 
pected in  certain  passages  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
but  the  resemblances  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  distinctive  to  establish  literary  interdepend- 
ence.t  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Hernias  §  and  Ignatius.il  But  Polycarp  and  Papias 
seem  beyond  doubt  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  letter,  although  we  have  no  information  from 
them  on  the  question  of  authorship.  Of  Papias, 
Eusebius  {HE  III.  xxxix.  16)  says  :  '  he  used  testi- 
monies from  the  First  Epistle  of  John  and  likewise 
from  that  of  Peter';  and  in  Polycarp's  letter  to 
the  Philippians  there  are  several  passages  so  closely 
akin  to  the  language  of  1  Peter  that  Polycarp's 
acquaintance  with  the  document  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  beyond  question.il  This  opinion 
was  expressed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebius 
{HE  IV.  xiv.  9).  It  is  remarkable  that  Polycarp 
never  mentions  the  name  of  Peter,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  fact  Harnack  {op.  cit.  p.  457 ff.) 
believes  that  the  document  was  anonymous  in 
Polycarp's  day  and  that  the  opening  and  closing 
verses  (!"•  5'-'''')  were  added  later,  probably  by 
the  author  of  2  Peter,  in  the  interests  of  canoniza- 
tion. This  view  is  adopted,  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied form,  by  McGiffert  {op.  cit.  p.  598 ff.),  who 
makes  Barnabas  the  original  author.  Thus  the 
external  evidence  leaves  the  question  of  authorship 
in  some  doubt,  although  it  establishes  the  fact  that 

*  Ramsay,  op.  cit.  p.  2799.,  thinks  Peter  was  still  alive  in 
the  year  80,  so  that  the  letter  may  have  been  written  under 
Vespasian.  But  there  is  little,  if  any,  positive  evidence  for  a 
persecution  of  Christians  at  this  time,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Peter's  death  occurred  in  the  sixties. 

t  See  the  pertinent  note  of  J.  B.  .Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  p.  cxxv. 

:  Cf.  Clement,  ad  Cor.  xxx.'l  with  1  P  5=  ;  xxxviii.  1  with  28 
410  65;  xlix.  5  with  48;  Ivii.  1  with  21  55;  lix.  2  with  29;  bci.  1 
with  2131- 

§  Cf.  Hernias,  Vis.  ill.  xi.  3  with  1  P  6' ;  Vis.  iv.  iii.  4  with 
1';  Maud.  ii.  1  with  22;  Sim.  ix.  xxi.  8  with  416;  Sim.  ix. 
xxviii.  5  f.  with  4i3f.  16  ;  Sim.  ix.  xxix.  1  with  22. 

II  Cf.  Ignatius,  ad  Uagn.  xiii.  2  with  1  P  56 ;  od  Polye.  Iv.  3 
with  26. 

H  E.n.  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  i.  3=1  P  18- 12;  ii.  1  =  113.21;  ,_  3  = 
211;  viii.  i=22iii'-22.  2J  414. 16;  X.  2  =  212.  Cf.  also  ii.  2,  vii.  2, 
X.  1  with  45  47  217  respectively. 
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the  letter  was  known  in  the  East  as  early  as  tlie 
second  decade  of  the  2nd  cent.,  when  I'olycarp 
wrote  to  the  Pliilippians  (c.  115).  But  even  this 
conclusion  would  admit  the  possibility  of  a  Neronic, 
or  a  Domitianic,  or  a  Trajanic  date.  Jiilicher,  it 
is  true,  would  date  the  letter  about  the  year  100 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  Polycarp  to  become 
familiar  with  the  document ;  hut  .so  early  a  <late 
is  not  necessary,  since  I'olycarp  was  in  a  position 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  letter  almost 
immediately  after  it  was  dispatched.  Moreover, 
the  habit  of  diligently  exchanging  letters  during 
these  trying  days  is  brought  out  clearly  in  Poly- 
carp's  own  epistle  (iii.  1,  xiii.  1  f. ;  also  Ignatius, 
ad  Polyc.  viii.  1). 

Further  data  on  the  problem  of  authenticity 
have  to  be  drawn  from  internal  indications. 
Petrine  authorship  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  the 
salutation,  and  this,  apparently,  is  corroborated 
by  2  P  3'.  Yet  several  traits  in  the  letter  have 
often  been  thought  to  count  seriously  against  its 
authenticity.  Much  stress  has  been  placed  upon 
its  alleged  '  Paulinism.'  Possible  parallels  to  the 
earlier  Pauline  letters  have  been  pointed  out  (e.g. 
1  P58=l  Th  5";  1  P  l'"-2'«  38  =  Gal  3=^  4' 5'*  4-^ 
1  P  2if-  =  l  Co  3'-- 1"),  but  the  closest  affinities  in 
both  language  and  thought  are  with  Romans  ;  and, 
with  few  exceptions  (e.g.  B.  Weiss,  Kiihl),  scholars 
generally  admit  the  priority  of  Romans.  A  com- 
parison, e.g.,  of  1  P  2'^""  with  Ro  13'"'  shows  close 
similarity  not  only  in  language  and  subject-matter 
but  also  in  the  very  arrangement  of  the  ideas.  In 
various  other  places  there  is  a  striking  parallelism 
between  the  two  documents.*  The  points  of 
agreement  between  1  Peter  and  Ephesians  are  so 
close  that  even  identity  of  authorship  has  sometimes 
been  assumed. t  This  is  an  extreme  conclusion, 
yet  literary  interdependence  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
and  priority  is  generally  allowed  to  rest  with 
Ephesians.  This  distinctly  Pauline,  or  deutero- 
Pauline,  character  of  1  Peter  is  thought  by  many 
interpreters  to  make  Petrine  authorship  impossible. 
Still  other  data  are  also  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  this  sce"pticism.  The  close  affinities  of  1  Peter 
with  certain  late  NT  writings,  such  as  the  Pastorals 
and  James,  is  said  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  period  as,  even  if  it  is  not  dependent  upon, 
those  books.  J  Nor  would  Peter,  it  is  said,  write 
to  Christians  belonging  to  Paul's  territory  without 
so  much  as  mentioning  the  latter's  name ;  and  a 
writer  who  had  been  a  personal  companion  of 
Jesus  would  surely  have  made  more  frequent 
reference  to  that  relationship.  Even  stronger  is 
the  objection  that  Peter,  originally  a  Jewish  Gali- 
loean  lisherman,  cannot,  for  purely  linguistic 
reasons,  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter  the  Greek 
of  which  is  not  only  thoroughly  idiomatic  but 
shows  a  richness  of  vocabulary  ancl  an  appreciation 
of  style  thought  to  be  quite  beyond  his  ability. 

Although  this  is  a  formidable  array  of  objections, 
the  force  of  which  has  led  several  well-known 
scholars  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  letter, 
others  prefer  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  which 
will  admit  the  possibility  of  some  form  of  Petrine 
authorship.  Among  more  recent  writers,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  full  authenticity  have  been 

"  E.n.  1  P  l»  =  Eo  122;  1  p  2i-8=Ro  932f-;  IP  4i  =  Ro  «i  \ 

1  P  4lOf.  =  Ro  i;6f.  ;  I  p  39  =  Ro  12". 

t  So  W.  Seufert.  '  Das  Verwancitschaftsverhaltniss  des  ersten 
Petrasbriets  unci  Epheserbriefs,'  in  ZWTh  xxiv.  [1S81J  178-197, 
332-380.  The  following  parallels  mav  be  noted  :  1  P  lS-5  =  Eph 
18-14;  1  p  ii2=Eph  35i»;  1  p  114-18  4:r.  =  Eph  4"  68;  1  P  2«= 
Eph  218-22;  1  P  218=  Eph  65;  1  P  31-'  =  Eph  622-33;  1  p  321f-  = 

Eph  120-22  ;  1   P  o8'.  =  Eph  e"-". 

J  Cf.  1  P  13-5  with  Tit  3J-',  1  P  112  with  1  Ti  316,  1  p  21- »  with 
Tit  33  214,  1  p  11.  6r.  123-22  55f-  with  Ja  11. 2r.  18-22  46.10.  For 
lists  of  parallelisms  between  1  Peter  and  other  NT  writings  see 
J.  Monnier,  La  premiere  &p'Ure  de  l'ap6tre  Pierre,  Paris,  1900, 
pp.  259-274  ;  C.  Bigg,  ICC,  '  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,'  New  Torli, 
1901,  pp.  15-24  ;  F.  H.  Chase, '  Peter,  First  Epistle,"  BDB  iii. 
788  ;  E.  Knopf,  op.  cit.  pp.  7-10. 


stated  most  elaborately  by  F.  TI.  Chase  (np.  cit.  p. 
78511'.).  He  would  account  for  the  '  I'.-iulinism '  of 
the  letter  by  supposing  that  Peter  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Paul  'with  the  supreme  object 
of  showing  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  and  to  the 
brotherhood  in  the  world  the  unity  of  the  Body 
and  of  the  Spirit.'  The  time  spent  by  Peter  in 
missionary  work  outside  Palestine  is  believed  to 
have  been  sutlicicnt  to  give  him  the  necessary 
linguistic  equipment  for  writing  in  Greek  ;  and 
failure  to  mention  Paul,  or  absence  of  other  per- 
sonal data,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Silvanus,  who  carried  the  letter  himself,  supplied 
such  information. 

Other  scholars  would  defend  only  a  secondary 
form  of  Petrine  authorship.  Peter  wrote  '  through 
Silvanus'  [Sid  SiXouai'oi'] ;  that  is,  the  Apostle  was 
responsible  for  the  general  content  of  the  letter, 
but  the  diction  and  even  to  some  extent  the  thought 
were  due  to  Silv.anus.  Since  the  latter,  who  is 
identified  with  the  Sil.as  of  Acts  ( i .T--'- 27. 32. 4o 
Igis.  25. 2a  174.  10.  i4t.  ig.-i)_  |,(id  bggn  a  personal  com- 
panion of  Paul  (e.g.  \  Th  1',  2  Th  l\  2  Co  l'"),  it 
was  quite  natural  that  1  Peter  should  show  a 
Pauline  colouring  and  should  be  written  in  a  more 
excellent  style  than  Peter  himself  could  command. 
This  supposition  also  allows  room  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  stylistic  resemblances  between  this 
Epistle  and  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  as  well  as 
certain  portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.*  They 
all  contain,  so  it  is  said,  a  more  or  less  strong 
Petrine  cast,  due  ultimately  to  the  influence  of  the 
Apostle.  On  this  hypothesis  1  Peter  will  have 
been  written  from  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero.t 
Failure  to  mention  Paul  may  be  taken  to  imply 
that  he  was  already  dead.  Others  would  not 
attach  any  special  significance  to  this  silence,  and 
would  assume  that  the  letter  was  sent  from  Rome 
before  the  death  of  either  of  the  two  leading 
apostles. 

A  few  niino  problems  remain  to  be  considered 
briefly. 

6.  Place  of  writing.— The  only  hint  which  the 
author  gives  as  to  the  place  of  writing  is  contained 
in  5'^  '  the  co-elect  [fem.  sing.]  in  Babylon  salutes 
you.'  The  '  co-elect'  (17  <rwfKXf/cT7))  probably  refers 
to  the  church  with  which  he  is  associated  at  the 
time,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  might 
be  referring  to  some  individual,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  his  wife  (cf.  1  Co  9^).  This  is  the  view  of 
several  older  commentators  and,  more  recently,  of 
Bigg.  As  for  the  location  of  this  church,  there 
are  three  possibilities,  viz.  (1)  Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates,  (2)  Babylon  in  Egypt,  or  (3)  Rome. 
The  first  of  these  possibilities  has  several  advocates, 
both  among  the  defenders  of  the  letter's  authen- 
ticity (e.g.  B.  Weiss,  Kiihl)  and  among  those  who 
make  it  post-apostolic  (e.g.  R.  A.  Lipsius,  H.  J. 
Holtzniann,  P.  W.  Schmiedel).  The  former  opinion 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  1  Peter  is  too 
early  to  allow  time  for  the  Apostle  to  have  reached 
Rome,  and  the  latter  view  presupposes  that  the 
(fictitious)  tradition  about  his  Roman  residence 
had  not  yet  grown  up  when  the  letter  was  written 
— or,  at  least,  that  this  tradition  was  not  approved 
by  the  author.  Both  positions  are  open  to  serious 
doubt,  as  is  also  the  suppo.sition  that  the  author 
was  residing  in  the  Egyptian  Babylon.  This  town, 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cairo,  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xvil.  i.  30),  and  apparently  it 
was  at  that  time  mainly  a  military  station  and  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  the  home  of  a  Christian 
community  in  the  1st  century.  Furthermore, 
ecclesiastical  tradition  does  not  connect  Peter's 

*  See  E.  Scharfe,  Die  petriniache  Stromung  der  neutatamenU 
lichen  Literatur, 

t  Some  of  the  better  known  names  attaching  to  this  view  are 
J.  M.  Usteri,  T.  Zahn,  J.  Monnier,  B.  W.  Bacon,  J.  Moffatt 
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name  with  Eirypt  in  any  such  way  as  we  should 
expect  if  he  liad  actually  worked  there  or  if  tradi- 
tion reftardinf;  his  allegcil  activities  in  that  territory 
liad  been  sutliciently  f^eneral  to  make  tlie  reference 
to  '  Bal)ylon  '  intelligible  in  a  pseudonymous  epistle. 
Hence  the  probabilities  favour  the  view  that 
Babylon  is  used  metii])horically  for  Rome,  as  is 
the  case  in  Revelation  (14»  IG'»  17°  IS-'"-';  cf. 
Sib.  Orac.  v.  143,  158  ;  Eusebius,  HE  II.  xv.  2). 
Mark,  who  is  included  in  the  greeting,  was  also 
closely  associated  with  Rome  in  early  tradition 
(Col  4",  Philem=^,  2Ti  4";  cf.  Irenaiiis,  III.  i.  1; 
Eusebius,  HE  II.  xv.  If.,  VI.  xiv.  6f.). 

Does  the  assumption  that  Rome  was  the  place 
of  composition  meet  the  implied  conditions  regard- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  letter  ?  The  phrase  'through 
Silvanus'  probablj*  means  that  he  was  the  bearer, 
yet  he  may  also  have  been  the  amanuensis.  Simi- 
lar expressions  in  the  writings  of  this  period 
commonly  refer,  however,  more  particularly  to  the 
bearer.  *  A  pparently  he  is  supposed  to  take  a  route 
bringing  him  lirst  to  Pontus,  whence  he  swings  in 
a  circle  through  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia, 
completing  his  journey  in  Bithynia.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  would  follow  one  of  the  main  lines 
of  travel  by  water  from  Italy  to  the  Black  Sea, 
landing  perhaps  at  Amastris  or  Sinope,  and  after 
completing  his  mission  he  may  have  returned  to 
Herakleia,  where  he  would  take  ship  again  for 
Italy  (see  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  I.  l-II.  17,  London,  1898,  pp.  157-184). 

7.  Literary  structure  and  integrity. — Is  this 
document  a  'homily,'  an  'epistle,'  or  a  'letter' 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ?  That  is,  was  it 
originally  simply  a  hortatory  discourse  intended 
for  general  edification,  or  was  it  such  a  discourse 
thrown  into  epistolary  form  mainly  for  literary 
effect ;  or  was  it  a  specific  message  from  a  writer 
wliose  heart  went  out  in  sympathy  to  particular 
persons  in  the  hour  of  their  great  affliction  ?t  The 
tir.st  of  these  views  is  held  by  Harnack,  who,  as 
previously  observed,  thinks  the  epistolary  intro- 
duction and  conclusion  are  later  additions.  The 
second  view,  which  is  essentially  the  same  so  far 
as  literary  considerations  are  concerned,  is  more 
generally  adopted.  In  its  favour  one  may  note 
that  the  document  is  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers  with  whom  the  writer  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  immediate  personal  contact,  items  of  personal 
intimacy  are  conspicuously  lacking,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  exhortations  of  the  document  are 
capable  of  very  general  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  the  writer  has 
a  very  strong  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
readers.  He  knows  the  specific  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  beset  them,  and  he  is  strongly  moved 
with  compassion  for  them  in  their  affliction.  In 
this  respect  we  have  a  real  '  letter,'  notwithstanding 
the  wide  circle  of  readers  addressed — if  one  allows 
that  a  circular  letter  can  be  a  real  '  letter,'  as 
would  seem  unquestionably  true  of  Galatians,  for 
example.  The  writer  of  1  Peter,  whether  the 
Apostle  or  not,  had  much  the  same  personal  interest 
in  the  problem  which  the  persecution  had  raised 
among  his  readers  as  Paul  had  in  the  problems 
which  the  legalistic  controversy  had  aroused  in  the 
churches  of  Galatia. 

As  for  literary  analyses  of  the  letter,  there  have 
been  a  few  proposals  which  are  more  thorough- 

*  E.g.  Ignatius,  od  Rom.  x.  1,  ad  Phil.  xi.  2,  ad  Smym.  xii. 
1,  ad  Polyc.  viii.  1  (6ia  twc  vn-d  <tov  irefiTrojueVdji') ;  Polycarp,  ad 
Phil.  14  {'per').  See  also  6ta  similarly  used  in  a  papyrus 
letter  of  the  year  a.d.  41  in  G.  Milligan,  Selectimis  from  the 
Greek  Papyri.  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  39. 

t  On  these  formal  distinctions  as  applied  to  NT  writings,  see 
A.  Deissraann,  Bibelstudien.  Marbur[.r,  1895.  pp.  189-251  (Eng. 
tr.,  Bible  Studies.  Edinburi,'h,  1901,  pp.  1-59),  Licht  vom  Oate-n. 
Tubinnen,  1908,  p.  157  iT.  rEnjr.  tr.,  Lir/ht  from  the  Ancient  East, 
New  York,  1910,  p.  217  ff.);  Heinrioi,  op.  cit.  p.  56£f.  ;  J.  Moffatt, 
op.  cit.  pp.  47-50. 


going  than  Ilarnack's.  D.  Volter  {Der  erste  Pet. 
riisbricf,  seine  Entstekung  unci  Stcltung  in  der 
Geschichte  des  Urckristentums,  Strasshurg,  190G) 
works  out  in  detail  an  original  document,  written 
by  Peter  or  one  of  his  pupils,  which  is  wholly  free 
from  Pauline  colouring — so  free,  in  fact,  that  the 
mention  of  the  name  '  Jesus  Christ '  was  studiously 
avoided.  This  original  document,  composed  some 
time  before  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  was  freely 
interpolated  by  a  Paulinist  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Still  another  hy[)otliesis  is  advanced  by  W.  Soltau, 
'  Pie  Einheitlichkeit  des  ersteu  Petrusbriefes,'  in 
SK  Ixxviii.  [1905]  302-315,  Ixxix.  [1906]  456-460. 
By  excising  a  series  of  supposed  interpolations  he 
recovers  tlie  original  document  which  contained 
13-22»  Qo-ii  2'3-3'«  4'-^ '-'» 5«-".  This  was  a  hortatory 
homily  written  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  More 
recently  a  third  theory  has  been  proposed  by  R. 
Perdelwitz,  Die  Mysterienreligion  unddas  Problem 
des  ersten  Petrusbriefes :  Ein  literarischer  und  re- 
ligionsgeschichtlicher  Versuch,  Giessen,  1911.  He 
distinguishes  two  originally  independent  and  self- 
consistent  parts,  (1)  IM"  and  (2)  I"-  4'-'-5>*.  The 
former  was  a  discourse  to  candidates  on  the  occasion 
of  their  baptism,  and  the  latter  was  a  letter  written 
later  by  the  same  person  and  probably  addressed 
to  the  same  community.  It  aimed  at  encouraging 
and  admonishing  the  readers.  The  two  documents, 
after  lying  for  some  time  in  the  archives  of  the 
community,  were  either  intentionally  or  acciden- 
tall}'  copied  together  and  henceforth  circulated  as 
one  letter. 

None  of  these  several  partition  hypotheses  has 
proved  at  all  convincing. 

8.  Text  and  interpretation. — For  a  full  discus- 
sion of  textual  and  interpretative  questions  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  standard  commentaries 
cited  below.  The  text  presents  comparatively  few 
difficulties,  and  only  one  or  two  points  of  interpre- 
tation, which  have  been  the  subject  of  more  recent 
or  more  especial  discussion,  interest  us  at  present. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the  letter  is 
3"'™,  relating  to  the  preaching  to  '  the  spirits  in 
prison.'  Four  main  questions  have  to  be  answered, 
viz.  (1)  Who  did  the  preaching  ?  (2)  To  whom  was 
it  addressed  ?  (3)  When  was  this  mission  performed  ? 
(4)  What  was  its  purpose?  Each  of  these  queries 
lias  been  answered  in  different  ways,  and  the  answers 
have  been  blended  variously  in  the  final  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.*  As  for  the  first  question,  the 
usual  text  makes  Jesus  Himself  the  preacher  to 
these  imprisoned  spirits.  But  this  reading  is  re- 
jected by  a  fi  V  interpreters,  who  think  the  present 
Greek  is  corrupt.  The  clause  which  reads :  '  In 
which  he  [Jesus]  went  and  preached  also  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,'  has  been  treated  as  a  marginal  gloss 
which  originally  referred  to  Enoch,  reading  'Ei-iix 
for  'Ej-  iJ  Kal.  Others  would  make  this  substitu- 
tion in  the  text  itself,  or  else  add  the  word  '  Enoch ' 
to  the  present  text,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
four  letters  ENOX  might  easily  have  dropped  out 
after  the  similar  ENSiKAI.  In  that  case  we  should 
read :    '  In  which  [spirit]    Enoch    also  went  and 

*  For  modem  discussion  of  this  much-debated  topic  see  F. 
Spitta,  Christi  Predigt  an  die  Geister,  Gottingen,  1890,  who 
cites  earlier  literature ;  C.  Bruston,  La  Descente  aux  enters. 
Paris,  1890 ;  W.  Kelly,  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison, 
London,  1900 ;  C.  Clemen,  N iedergefahren  zu  den  Totcn, 
Giessen,  1900,  ReligifmsgeschichtUche  Erktdrung  des  NT, 
do.,  1909,  p.  153 ff.  (Eng.  tr.,  Primitive  Christianity  and  its 
yon-Jewish  Sources,  Edinburgh,  1912,  p.  19811.);  J.  Turmel, 
La  bescente  du  Christ  aux  enters.  Paris.  1905 ;  W.  Bousset, 
Eavptprobleme  der  Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907,  p.  255  ff.  ;  H.  J. 
Holtzniann,  '  Hollentahrt  im  NT,'  in  AR  \V  xi.  [1908]  285  ff.  ;  F. 
Loofs,  'Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,'  in  Transactions  of  the  Third 
International  Cmntress  .for  the  Bistory  of  Religions,  Oxford, 
1909,  ii.  290-301;  J.  C.  Granbery,  'Christological  Peculiarities 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,'  in  AJTh  xiv.  [1910)  69fl. ;  K. 
Gschwind,  Die  Niederfahrt  Christi  in  die  Untenvelt  [  =  Nentesta- 
nientliche  Abhandlnn'jni,  vol.  ii.  bks.  iii.-v.],  Miinster  i.  W., 
1911  ;  n.  Ploov,  '  De  descensus  in  1  Petrus  319  en  46,'  in  Theolog- 
isch  Ti}dschrifl,  xlvii.  (1913)  146-162 ;  art.  Descent  into  Habe3. 
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preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.*  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whetlier  there  are  really  substantial 
grounds  for  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  text. 
Prohably  we  ought  to  concede  that,  in  the  author's 
o|iinion,  Jesus  was  the  preacher. 

To  whom,  then,  was  the  message  addressed?  It 
may  have  been  directed  (1)  either  toward  Noah's 
contemporaries  generally,  who  are  now  dead  (cf. 
1  P  4"),  or  (2)  toward  those  'giants'  of  Noah's 
time  whose  wickedness  brought  down  Divine  wratli 
in  the  Flood  (cf.  Gn  &'"■,  2  P  2^).  The  latter  view 
is  to  be  preferred,  since  it  is  in  line  with  the  beliefs 
of  that  age  regarding  the  angelic  jiowers  wliich  were 
being  held  in  temporary  bondage  in  the  lower 
world.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ's  mission 
extends  not  only  to  ordin.ary  men  but  even  to  the 
notorious  sinners  of  antiiiuity,  the  readers  are  ex- 
horted to  be  conlident  in  the  power  and  surety  of 
the  new  salvation  which  has  been  mediated  through 
Him. 

When  did  Christ  preach  to  these  '  spirits '  ?  Some 
have  said  that  it  was  while  these  giants  were  still 
upon  earth,  the  iire-existent  Christ  being  pre.sent 
in  Noah  and  using  him  as  a  means  of  expression. 
This  was  Augustine's  suggestion  {Ep.  164,  'ad 
Euodium,'  1511.),  and  he  has  had  many  followers, 
who  have  held  this  opinion  much  more  contidently 
than  Augustine  did.  It  is  a  very  unnatural  inter- 
pretation, and  has  in  recent  years  given  way  to 
the  idea  that  Jesus,  in  the  interim  between  His 
death  and  resurrection,  visited  the  nether  regions, 
where  He  preached  to  the  giant  spirits  there 
imprisoned. 

What,  finally,  was  the  content  of  His  message? 
It  may  have  been  either  a  proclamation  of  judg- 
ment or  an  offer  of  salvation.  The  context  strongly 
supports  the  latter  supposition,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  one  ;  although  the  former  has  been 
defended,  particularly  by  interpreters  who  desired 
to  emphasize  the  hopeless  condition  of  all  who  die 
in  sin. 

According  to  1  Peter,  the  iallen  angels  are  not 
the  only  persons  in  the  netherworld  to  be  included 
within  the  range  of  the  new  salvation.  A  similar 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  has  been  extended 
to  human  beings  who  have  passed  on  to  the  lower 
regions  (1  P  4='').  All  humanity  falls  into  two 
classes,  the  living  and  the  dead.  Both  groups  are 
to  be  brought  into  judgment,  but  not  without 
first  having  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  gospel. 
The  author  would  strengthen  the  conKdence  of 
those  who  are  sutl'ering  the  agonies  of  present  per- 
secution and  would  give  them  new  courage  by 
reminding  them  that  the  Christian  salvation  is  so 
comprehensive  and  powerful  that  it  can  bring 
deliverance  to  the  condemned  angels  and  to  all 
mortals  even  in  the  under  world,  if  the  dead  will 
exercise  faith  as  the  living  Christians  have  done. 
The  pertinence  and  force  of  this  ajipeal  become 
more  evident  when  we  note  current  belief  about  the 
nature  of  a  full  .salvation.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch 
there  are  indications  that  the  expected  Messianic 
salvation  will  be  efficacious  even  for  the  fallen 
angels  (50'-  "-^  59'-"),  while  Ju.stin  Martyr  (Dial. 
Ixxii.  4)  and  Irenseus  (III.  xx.  4,  IV.  xxii.  1)  attirm 
tliat  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Isaiah  or  Jeremiah) 
had  originally  contained  a  pronii.se  of  salvation  for 
the  dead.  These  Fathers  are  probably  assigning 
to  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  words  which  really  belonged 
to  some  other  Jewish  writing.  (For  similar 
ideas  in  Bercshith  Babba,  see  F.  Weber,  Jiidiscke 

*  The  suf;g;estion  that  the  whole  clause  originally  stood  on 
the  margin  is  made  by  J.  Cramer,  Exeijetica  et  Critica  II ;  Het 
glusaematisch  Karakter  van  I.  Ptr  S :  J'J-Sl  en  U:  6[  =  yieuive 
bijdragen  op  het  tfebied  van  godgeleerdkeid  en  wijshegecrte, 
vii.J,  Utrecht,  1891.  For  the  notion  that  the  word  '  Enocii '  has 
dropped  out  of  the  text,  see  .1.  Rendel  Harris  and  others,  in 
Hxp,  6th  ser.,  iv.  [lOUl]  194-199,  346-349,  V.  [19U2)  317-3-20,  vi. 
[19U3J  70-72,  316-320,  377  fl. 


Theologie,  Leipzig,  1897,  pp.  342  f.,  atJS.)  But  for 
the  readers  of  1  Peter  tliero  was  still  another 
realm  of  religious  imagery,  even  more  iniuiediatLly 
accessible  than  the  Jewish,  which  could  be  used 
in  inter|>reting  the  supreme  signilicance  of  tlie 
Christian  .s.aivation.  In  the  Hellenistic  religious 
syncretism  with  which  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor 
had  long  been  familiar,  the  notion  of  redemption 
had  been  pictured  in  terms  of  the  activity  of  a 
Divineor  semi-Divine  deliverer  mediating  blessings 
not  <mly  to  people  of  the  earth  but  even  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  tlie  under  world  ;  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Hellenistic  circles  that  the  Christian  jireachersand 
teachers  were  able  to  attirm  the  adei|uacy  and 
supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  respc('ts.*  A 
number  of  other  items  in  1  Peter,  such  as  the 
etiicacy  of  blood-sprinkling  (1-),  the  new  hirth  (v.^), 
and  the  saving  signilicance  of  baptism  (3'-'),  will 
doubtless  have  been  interpreted  through  associa- 
tion with  current  religious  imagery. t 

B.  SECOtiD  Peter. — As  compared  with  1  Peter, 
the  problems  of  2  Peter  are  less  perplexing  and 
will  be  treated  much  more  briefly. 

1.  Content. — Tlie  Epistle  may  be  outlined  as 
follows  : 

(ffl)  Salutation  (1"). — The  author,  styling  himself 
'  Symeon  Peter,  slave  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
addresses  fellow-Christians  in  general. 

(b)  The  surety  of  the  Christian  salvation  (P"^'). — 
Certainty  is  guaranteed  (1)  by  the  present  experi- 
ence of  believers  who  share  in  the  Divine  nature 
(1^'-),  and  who  should  therefore  be  diligent  in 
cultivating  the  Christian  virtues  (vv.°-").  Further 
assurance  is  given  (2)  through  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  the  apostle  Peter  (vv. '-•"')  and  (3)  through 
ancient  prophecy,  which  is  a  true  exjiression  of 
God's  own  will  (vv.'"--'). 

(c)  Condemnation  and  refutation  of  false  teachers 
(2'-3"*). — (1)  The  errorists  are  successors  of  the 
f.alse  prophets  of  former  times,  and  a  sure  judg- 
ment, like  that  which  befell  the  sinners  of  old, 
awaits  them  (2'"').  (2)  Their  depravity  is  displayed 
(i.)  in  a  disposition  to  throw  otl'all  Divine  restraints 
(vv.'""'-),  and  (ii.)  in  the  licentious  life  wliich  they 
themselves  live,  and  persuade  others  to  live,  in  the 
name  of  liberty  (vv.'^-").  As  a  result  (iii.)  they  have 
become  slaves  of  licentiousness  and  are  worse 
than  before  they  associated  themselves  with  the 
Christian  community  (vv.  "■-').  (3)  Consequently, 
impending  judgment  threatens  them,  notwithstand- 
ing their  sce|iticism  regarding  the  Parousia.  They 
should  remember  that  (i.)  a  catastrophic  end  has 
been  predicted  by  apostles  and  prophets  (3'"''),  and 
that  (ii.)  the  order  of  nature  is  Hrst  a  destruction  of 
the  world  by  water  and  tlien  a  destruction  by  tire 


(vv.^'').     Furthermore, 


the  delay  is  easily  ex- 


plicable, since  God  reckons  time  in  larger  units 
than  do  men,  and  by  temporarily  holding  off  the 
Judgment  He  is  giving  men  o])portunit.y  to  repent 
(v.*'') ;  but  (iv.)  of  the  certainty  of  impending  judg- 
ment there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  (v.'"). 

(d)  Duty  of  Christians  in  the  present  situation 
(3ii-i8a)._(i)  xiiey  ,vill  live  a  pure  life,  thus  making 
ready  for  the  new  life  of  righteousness  in  which 
they  are  to  participate  after  the  earth  has  been 
purified  (3""''').  (2)  They  will  not  misinterpret  the 
delay,  nor  will  they  pervert  the  Christian  doctrine 

•See  W.  Bousset,  op.  cit.  p.  238 ft.  ;  A.  Dieterich,  Nektiln, 
LeipzifT,  1893,  p.  128  ff.;  M.  liriickner,  Der  sterhende  yiid  (in/- 
ersteheade  GotthciUiitd  m  den  orunitalisehen  lielujionen  mid  ihr 
Verhaitnis  zmn  Chriatentuiti.  Tubintjren,  1908";  S.  J.  Caae, 
Evolution  oj  Early  Christianity,  Chicago,  1914,  pp.  219-238, 
2S3ff.  For  evidence  that  NT  writers  other  than  the  author  of 
1  Peter  toolt  advantaj^e  of  these  notions  about  the  under  world, 
see  Mt  27'Wf-,  Ro  lu«r-  I4i»,  1  Co  16M,  Eph  49f-,  I'h  2"',  Col  2'6 
He  1223,  Rev  Ii«  r.ls  69  ". 

t  See  A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrai^liiurgie",  Leipzifr.  1910, 
pp.  92-179 ;  R.  Kcitzenstein,  Poiinamires,  do.,  1904,  pp.  226  ff  , 
368  S. ;  S.  J.  Case,  ap.  cit.  p.  350,  n.  1. 
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of  liberty,  particularly  as  stated  by  St.  Paxil  (3'"-). 
(3)  They  will  steadfastly  resist  the  false  teachers 
and   will    derive    their    spiritual   instruction  and 
nourishment  from  the  Lord  only  (3"'  '**). 
(e)  Benedictitm  (3""'). 

2.  Historical  situation. — The  chief  purpose  of 
the  Epistle  undoubtedly  is  to  combat  false  teachers 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  are  making  the 
Christian  teaching'  of  liberty  identical  with  licence 
and  are  ridiculini;  the  notion  of  an  impending 
punitive  catastroiihe  as  preached  by  an  earlier 
generation  of  Christians.  Thus  the  main  purpose 
of  the  writing  is  clear,  but  more  exact  information 
about  the  actual  historical  situation  in  which  it 
arose  is  hard  to  obtain.  Although  the  writer  calls 
himself  '  Symeon  Peter,'  the  document  is  notably 
devoid  of  specific  temporal  and  local  indicia. 
There  is  no  clear  statement  as  to  its  destination, 
and,  unlike  most  of  the  other  NT  letters,  the  con- 
clusion does  not  contain  any  personal  items  which 
might  help  to  identify  the  circumstances  more 
exactly.  In  fact,  the  writing  is  epistolary  only  in 
a  very  liberal  sense  of  the  term,  for  in  reality  it  is  a 
homily  addressed  to  Christians  at  large  (!').  And 
the  errors  which  the  author  would  correct  seem 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  one  particular  con- 
gregation, but  to  have  been  somewhat  widespread. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  his- 
torical situation,  we  must  examine  more  closely 
the  character  of  the  heresy.  The  false  teachers 
are  distinguished  by  two  distinct,  though  not  un- 
related, traits :  they  are  antinomians  and  anti- 
eschatologists.  They  are  not  open  antagonists  of 
the  Christian  movement,  but  are  actually  within 
the  community,  where  they  propagate  their  per- 
nicious doctrines  among  their  unwary  brethren 
(21-3. 13'-  i8t.)  They  lay  stress  upon  freedom,  claim- 
ing St.  Paul  as  their  authority  (3'*),  and  apply 
their  doctrine  so  literally  in  daily  conduct  that 
their  character  is  severely  impugned  by  the  writer, 
who  accuses  them  of  gross  immorality.  Their  sin 
is  classed  with  that  of  the  fallen  angels  mentioned 
in  Gn  6,  and  their  fate  is  to  be  like  that  which 
overtook  the  wicked  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
They  are  bestial  debauchees,  given  over  to  adultery 
and  insatiable  wickedness,  and  they  persist  in 
drawing  others  down  to  their  own  base  level. 
Furthermore,  they  have  cast  off  that  restraint 
which  belief  in  an  impending  judgment  would 
naturally  impose,  and  they  even  scotf  at  the  teach- 
ing of  the  early  Christian  worthies  who  made  so 
much  of  this  belief  (v.^'').  Thus,  in  addition  to 
being  grossly  immoral,  they  are  disrespectful  to- 
ward authorities  ('2'' '"),  and  are  greedy  for  worldly 
things  in  a  way  ill  becoming  those  whose  gaze 
should  be  fixed  chiefly  upon  the  future,  and  especi- 
ally upon  that  moment  when  the  present  world- 
order  is  to  pass  away  (2^'  '^''^  3"''^). 

Is  it  possible  to  locate  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility a  period  and  a  territory  answering  to  this 
historical  situation  ? 

3.  Date  and  provenance. — 2  Peter  is  not  the 
only  NT  book  to  concern  itself  with  heretical 
teachers.  It  is  true,  the  Judaizers  who  troubled 
St.  Paul  have  essentially  nothing  in  common  with 
the  disturbers  of  2  Peter,  and  the  latter  have  only 
a  faint  likeness  to  the  heretics  of  Colossce  (Col  2*'", 
Eph  5'^"-),  or  to  the  antinomians  of  Ph  3"'-.  In 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  there  are  closer  analogies  to 
2  Peter  (e.q.  2  Ti  3"^-,  Tit  1">'- "),  as  also  perhaps 
in  the  Joliannine  Epistles  (e.g.  1  Jn  2''-  *-•  -*  4', 
2  Jn ',  3  Jn  »''•).  But  it  is  in  Kevelation  (e.g.  2=-  »• 
9.  i3t.  15. 18  34.  8)_  j^nfi  particularly  in  Jude,  that  the 
closest  parallels  are  to  be  found.  In  fact,  Jude  is 
taken  over  almost  bodily  into  2  Peter — that  is, 
assuming  that  Jude  is  the  earlier  document.*    Yet 

*  This  opinion  is  fairly  well  established  ;  see,  e.(j.^  F.  H.  Chase, 
art.  'Jude,  Epistle  of,"  in  HDD  ii.  S02f  ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  op.  cit. 


this  fact  does  not  positively  fix  the  date  of  com- 

S:)sition,  since  the  date  of  Jude  is  not  certain, 
ut  it  is  commonly  placed  comparatively  late  in 
the  list  of  NT  letters. 

Further  evidence  for  the  date  of  2  Peter  is 
furnished  by  a  number  of  incidental  notices  in  the 
Epistle  itself.  In  3'°'-  we  learn  that  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  had  already  been  assembled  into  a 
collection  which  has  canonical  authority  like  '  other 
scriptures' — probably  meaning  the  OT.  The  first 
generation  of  Christians  had  died  (3''),  and  even 
Jn  21'*'-  seems  to  be  known  to  the  author  (1'*). 
Acquaintance  with  the  tradition  of  Papias,  to  the 
eH'ect  that  Peter  was  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  record  of  Jesus'  career  contained  in  Mark,  has 
been  suspected  in  2  P  1'°,  while  !"'•  may  reflect 
familiarity  with  Mark's  account  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  2"°  may  be  coloured  by  the  language 
of  Mt  12-'=  or  Lk  11-'.  Literary  attinities  with 
Josephus  and  with  Pliilo  have  also  been  discovered, 
but  there  are  especially  strong  resemblances  be- 
tween 2  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (see  for 
particulars  J.  B.  Mayor,  op.  cit.  pp.  cxxv-cxxxiv). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few  references 
to  2  Peter  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
The  earliest  certain  allusion  to  the  Epistle  is  by 
Origen  (ap.  Eusebius,  HE  VI.  xxv.  8),  but  possibly 
it  was  known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
HE  VI.  xiv.  1).  In  earlier  times  there  is  no  certain 
trace  of  its  existence  and  it  was  very  late  in 
obtaining  a  place  in  the  canon.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Muratorian  fragment,  nor  is  it  in- 
cluded in  the  Peshitta  or  in  the  Old  Latin  (see  J. 
B.  Mayor,  op.  cit.  p.  cxvitt'.).  Eusebius  (HE  III. 
xxv.  3)  doubted  its  canonicity,  although  he  attested 
the  esteem  with  which  it  wasregarded  by  Christians. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  may  draw 
some  inferences  regarding  the  time  and  place  of 
■vvriting.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  identify  with 
certainty  the  false  teachers,  but  they  clearly  re- 
present a  more  advanced  type  of  antinomianism 
than  that  of  the  Pastorals  or  of  the  Johannine 
Epistles.  This  fact  points  to  a  2nd  cent,  date  and 
possibly  to  Asiatic  territory  as  the  home  of  the 
heresy.  The  latter  supposition  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  2  P  3'  (cf.  1"),  which  probably  is  a 
reference  to  1  P  I"'- ;  nor  is  it  out  of  harmony  with 
2  P  S'",  for  St.  Paul  had  addressed  letters  to  various 
communities  in  Asia  Minor.  (But  see  J.  B.  Mayor, 
op.  cit.  p.  cxxxvii,  who  thinks  that  the  destination 
was  Rome.)  Reference  to  a  Pauline  canon  already 
perverted  in  the  process  of  interpretation  is  not 
probable  before  the  2nd  cent.  ;  and  the  late 
date  at  which  2  Peter  appears  in  ecclesiastical 
tradition  also  marks  it  as  one  of  the  very  last  NT 
books  to  be  written.  These  data  would  seem  to 
bring  the  time  of  its  composition  down  not  only 
to  the  2nd  cent,  but  even  past  the  first  quarter 
of  that  century.  Yet  the  Epistle  was  known  to 
Origen,  and  perhaps  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  so 
it  must  have  been  in  circulation  some  time  before 
their  day.  The  most  probable  supposition  is  that 
it  formed  a  part  of  that  body  of  literature  which 
grew  up  around  the  name  of  Peter  (Gospel,  Preach- 
ing, Apocalypse)  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the 
strong  resemblances  between  2  Peter  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  which  have  led  some  inter- 
preters to  suggest  identity  of  authorship  (W. 
Sanday,  Inspiration  [BL,  1893],  London,  1893,  p. 
347  f.  ;  cf.  also  Kiihl,  op.  cit.  p.  376).  While  this 
may  not  be  probable,  the  two  works  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  same  general  period  and  territory. 

pp.  i-xxT.  This  is  the  prevailing  view  at  present,  yet  the 
priority  of  2  Peter  has  found  recent  defenders  in  F.  Spitta,  Der 
zweite' Brief  des  Petnts  und  der  Briff  dea  Judas;  T.  Zahn, 
Einieiumg  in  das  NT,  ii.  43  ff.  (Enp.  tr..  Introduction  to  the 
XT,  ii.  194  ff.) ;  C.  Bits;,  op.  cit.  p.  2100. 
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Since  Egypt  has  been  regarded  as  the  home  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that  too  has  been  made  tlie  place  of 
2  Peter's  origin  (so  A.  Ilarnaek,  op.  cit.  p.  4G9  ; 
Jiilicher,  op.  cit.  p.  206  [Palestine  or  Egypt] ;  F. 
H.  Chase,  '  Peter,  Second  Epistle,'  HDB  iii.  816  f.). 
But  the  possibility  of  a  Palestinian  or  an  Asiatic 
(Asia  Minor)  origin  must  be  admitted,  and  the 
type  of  heresy  refuted — which  the  author  pre- 
sumably knew  at  first-hand — would  seem  to  count 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter  territory. 

i.  Authenticity. — The  foregoing  considerations 
would  appear  to  render  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter 
quite  indefensible.  But  since  Petrine  authorship 
is  still  advocated  by  a  few  scholars,  we  shall  now- 
state  their  position,  selecting,  as  representative, 
Spitta,  op.  cit.  ;  Zahn,  op.  cit.  ii.  42-110  (Eng.  tr., 
ii.  194-203) ;  and  Bigg,  op.  cit.  pp.  199-247.  Spitta 
defends  the  priority  of  2  Peter  over  Jude,  finding 
in  the  latter  [e.g.  vv.'"- '-• '"■)  clear  evidences  of 
direct  dependence  upon  the  former.*  In  fact,  Jude 
was  written  in  order  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  Peter  ex- 
pressed in  2  F  1'°.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the 
thought  and  vocabulary  of  the  two  Epistles  leads 
Spitta  (pp.  405-470)  to  afiirm  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  Jude.  2  Peter  was  actually  written  by 
the  Apostle  toward  the  close  of  his  life ;  it  was 
addressed  to  some  Jewish  Christian  community 
unknown  to  us,  and  the  same  community  had 
previously  received  letters  from  both  Peter  and 
Paul  (3'-  ").  These  letters  have  now  been  lost. 
The  difficulty  of  believing  that  1  and  2  Peter  can 
have  come  from  the  same  pen  is  met  by  ascribing 
to  Silvanus  an  important  r61e  in  the  composition 
of  the  former.  The  tardiness  with  which  2  Peter 
gained  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  ex- 
])lained  by  supposing  that  its  Jewish  connexions 
militated  against  its  admission  to  an  epistolary 
canon  in  which  Pauline  writings  predominated 
(p.  535  ff.). 

Zahn  holds  very  similar  views,  but  is  more 
specific  on  certain  points  of  detail.  He  agrees 
with  Spitta  in  making  2  Peter  earlier  than  Jude, 
and  regards  tlie  former  as  the  work  of  Peter,  who 
wrote  from  Antioch  to  Jewish  Christians  in  or 
near  Palestine,  shortly  before  his  departure  for 
Rome  in  the  year  63.  Although  the  Apostle  was 
addressing  Jewish  communities,  he  aimed  at  anti- 
cipating the  activity  of  heretical  teachers  whose 
work  he  had  already  noted  in  Gentile  communities 
such  as  Corinth.  Since  the  language  of  1  Peter  is 
due  to  Silvanus,  the  stylistic  distinctiveness  of  2 
Peter  is  thought,  as  by  Spitta,  to  be  truly  Petrine  ; 
and  reasons  similar  to  those  of  Spitta  are  given  to 
account  for  the  obscurity  surrounding  2  Peter  in 
the  1st  and  2nd  centuries. 

Bigg  follows  the  same  general  lines,  but  is  more 
ready  to  believe  that  both  letters  are  the  literary 
work  of  the  Apostle  himself,  the  differences  being 
due  merely  to  ditterent  amanuenses.  Even  though 
2  Peter  is  placed  earlier  than  Jude,  Bigg  finds  in 
2  P  3'  a  distinct  reference  to  1  Peter  rather  than 
to  some  hypothetical  lost  letter  ;  and  he  thinks  2 
Peter  was  addressed  to  some  Gentile  community 
in  Asia  Minor  to  which  the  disturbances  originally 
arising  in  Corinth  had  spread. 

Other  writers  save  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  to 
Peter  by  removing  later  interpolations.  Kiihl, 
op.  cit.  pp.  346-.363,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.t 
He  would  restore  the  original  by  removing  2'-3', 
which  he  thinks  was  taken  from  Jude  and  inserted 
in  2  Peter  probably  by  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Peter.  The  primary  document  antedates 
Jude ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  apostle  Peter  about 

*  Tills  is  the  view  generally  held  by  those  who  think  2  Peter 
authentic. 

t  For  advocacy  of  a  displacement  h.^'pothesis.  as  a  means  of 
relievinff  certain  incongruities  in  the  letter,  see  P.  Ladeuze, 
'Transposition  accidentelle  dans  la  II*  Petri,'  in  iJ^,  new  ser. 
ii.  119061  643-552. 
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the  year  65,  and  it  is  addressed  to  some  Gentile 
Christian  community.  Stylistic  dilhculties  are 
solved  by  resorting  when  necessary  to  the  redac- 
tional  activity  of  the  inlcrpulator. 

S.  Text  and  interpretation. — 2  Peter  furni.shes 
many  textual  perplexities,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
author's  language  is  not  always  clear.  But  since 
tlie.se  problems  have  been  treated  fully  in  good 
recent  comment.uies  (c.q.  J.  B.  Mayor,  11.  Knopf, 
et  al. ),  they  do  not  call  for  detailed  discussion  in 
the  present  connexion. 

Literature. — The  standard  NT  Introductions  discuss  the 
principal  problems  connected  with  1  p.n(l  2  Peter.  Anion;^  the 
more  recent  and  important  are  A.  Hilgrenfeld,  Uii>t..-knt. 
Einleitumj  in  das  iVr,  Leipzig,  1S75,  pp.  (il8-(Hl ;  S.  David- 
son, Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  iV7-,  2  vols.,  London, 
1882,  i.  601-532,  ii.  438-473  ;  B.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Einieitung 
in  das  NT^,  BerUn,  1897,  pp.  407-433  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1887-88,  ii.  128-174);  G.  Salmon,  A  Historical  Introductimi 
to  the  /?oo*-so/(AeJVT6,  London,  1892,  pp.  433-447,  481-608;  H. 
J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  hixtorisch-krit.  Einkitung  in  das 
A'T-i.  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1892,  pp.  309-327;  W.  H.  Bennett  and 
W.  F.  Adeney,  Biblical  IntyinluctioUy  New  York,  1899,  pp.  440- 
460  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  Introduction  to  the  NT,  do.,  1900,  pp.  160- 
168,  170-173  ;  T.  Zahn,  Einleilunq  in  das  N'l^,  Leipzig,  1900, 
ii.  1-111  (Eng.  tr..  New  York,  1909,  ii.  134-293) ;  A.  Julicher, 
Einleitmig  in  das  HT^,  Tubingen,  1906,  pp.  176-185,  20U-2US 
(Eng.  tr.,  New  York.  1904,  pp.  204-216,232-241);  A.  S.  Peake, 
A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  ST,  London,  1909,  pp.  90-100; 
J.  Moffatt,  LNT,  Edinburgh,  1911,  pp.  318-344,  358-372. 

Among  general  works  one  might  also  mention  treatises  on 
the  Apostolic  Age :  J.  V.  Bartlet,  The  Apostolic  Aye,  Edin- 
burgh, 1900 ;  G.  V.  Lechler,  Das  apostol.  und  nachapcstol. 
Zeitalter,  Karlsruhe,  1886  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1886)  ; 
A.  C.  McGiffert,  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age'',  New  York,  1899 ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Das  Urchrixtentum, 
seine  Schriften  und  Lehren^,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1902  (Eng.  tr., 
Primitive  Christianity,  4  vols.,  London,  1906-11);  G.  T. 
Purves,  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  London,  1900 ;  J. 
H.  Ropes,  The  Apostolic  Age  in  the  Light  o/  Modem  Criticimi, 
do.,  1906 ;  C.  von  Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Age'^,  Eng. 
tr.,  2  vols.,  do.,  1897-99;  and  works  on  NT  Theology:  W. 
Beyschlag,  Neutestarnentliche  Theologie  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
Eilinliurgh,  1895) ;  J.  Bovon,  Thiologie  du  NT-,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1902-06  ;  P.  Peine,  Theologie  des  N'T,  Leipzig,  1910 ;  E.  P. 
Gould,  The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  New  York,  1900;  H. 
J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Theologie'^, 
2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1911 ;  E.  Reuss,  History  of  Christian  Theo. 
logy  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  2  vols.,  London,  1872-74 ;  G.  B. 
Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  NT,  Edinburgh,  1899  ;  H.  Weinel, 
Biblische  Theologie  des  NT,  Tubingen,  1911 ;  B.  Weiss,  Lehr- 
buch der  bibl.  Theologie  des  NT^,  Berlin,  1880  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1882-83). 

Sjtecial  discussion  of  the  Petrine  literature  will  be  found  in 
P.  J.  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  Edinburgh, 
1887,  pp.  109-255 ;  E.  Scharfe,  Die  petrinische  Strimiung  der 
neutestamentlichen  Litteratur,  Berlin,  1893 ;  F.  H.  Ctiase, 
artt.  'Peter,  First  Epistle'  and  'Peter,  Second  Epistle,'  in 
HDB  iii.  779-818 ;  O.  Cone,  art.  '  Peter,  the  Epistles  of,'  in 
EBi  iii.  3677-3686  ;  F.  Sie£fert,  '  Petrus  der  Apostel,'  in  PRK^ 
XV.  '2U3-212 ;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Chronologic  der  altchristlichen 
ii»i;r(j(ur,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1897,  L  460-476  ;  K.  Henkel,  Der 
zweite  Brief  des  Apostelfiirsten  Petrus  gepriift  auf  seine  Echt- 
heit,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1904  ;  B.  Weiss,  Dererste  Petmsbrief  und 
die  neuere  Kritik,  Grosslichterfelde,  1906 ;  H.  Grosch,  Die 
Echtheit  des  zweiten  Brief  es  Petri?,  Berlin,  1911. 

The  chief  modern  commentaries,  many  of  which  contain  full 
bibliographies,  are  C.  F.  Keil,  Commentar  iiber  die  Briefe  des 
Petrus  und  Judas,  Leipzig,  1883 ;  F.  Spitta,  Der  zweite  Brief 
des  Petrus  itnd  der  Brief  des  Judas,  Halle,  1885  ;  J.  M.  Usteri, 
Wissenschaftlicher  undpraktischer  Commentar  utier  den  ersten 
Petrusbrief,  Ziirich,  1887  ;  R.  Johnstone,  The  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  Edinburgh,  1888  ;  H.  von  Soden,  *  Briefe  des  Petrus,'  in 
H.  J.  Holtzmann's  Eand-Eommentar  zuin  NT',  Freiburg  i. 
B.,  1892,  iii.  109-168,  192-211 ;  A.  H.  de  Hartog,  Eorte  aante- 
keningen  op  de  brieven  van  dert  apostel  Petrus,  Amsterdam, 
1894 ;  J.  T.  Beck,  Erkldrunq  der  Briefe  Petri,  Giitersloh, 
1896  ;  E.  Kiihl.  Die  Briefe  Petri  und  Judas,  Gottingen,  1897  ; 
F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Tin.  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  I.  l-II.  17,  London, 
1898  ;  J.  Monnier,  La  Premi'ere  epltre  de  l'ap6tre  Pierre, 
Paris,  190O ;  C.  Bigrg,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  New  York,  1901 ;  O.  Cone, 
International  Handbooks  to  the  NT,  New  York,  1901,  iii.  297- 
342;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  Cominentaar  op  de  katholische  brieven, 
Utrecht,  1904 ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  London,  1907 ;  H.  Gunkel.  on  1 
Peter,  in  J.  Weiss,  Die  Schriften  des  NT',  Gottingen,  1908,  ii, 
629-671  ;  G.  HoUmann,  on  2  Peter,  ib.  ii.  682-696 ;  J.  H.  A. 
Hart,  BGT,  "The  First  Epistle  General  of  Peter,'  London, 
1910,  pp.  1-80;  R.  D.  Strachan,  EGT,  'The  Second  Epistle 
General  of  Peter,'  do.,  1910,  pp.  83-148 ;  H.  Windisch,  '  Die 
katholischen  Briefe  erkliirt,'  in  H.  Lietzmann's  Haiidbuch 
zum  NT,  Tubingen,  1911,  iv.  2;  R.  Knopf,  Die  Briefe  Petri 
und  Judd,  Gottingen,  1912  ;  G.  Wohlenberg:,  Der  erste  und 
zweite  Petrusbrief  und  der  Judashrief,  Leipzig,  1915. 
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PHARAOH,    PHARAOH'S    DAUGHTER.  — The 

term  '  I'liaruoh'  was  an  lioiiorary  title  of  tliekin^s 
of  E^ypt.  In  bililioal  liistory  several  Pharaohs 
are  met  with,  especially  in  connexion  with  Abraham, 
Joseph,  and  Moses.  In  the  NT  there  are  some 
interesting  references.  Thus  in  his  speech  (.^c  7) 
St.  Stephen  proves  God's  care  for  Joseph  and  ISIoses 
by  the  conlidence  Pharaoh  placed  in  the  former, 
and  the  protection  !L,'iven  to  the  latter  by  the 
daiif,'hter  of  the  reignin"  king.  The  writer  of 
Hebrews  (11-*)  linds  in  the  story  of  Moses  who 
'  refused  to  become  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter' 
an  outstanding  instance  of  faith  refusing  this 
world's  glory  for  the  better  part.  St.  Paul  in  his 
great  argument  for  election  in  Romans  (ch.  9)  gives 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  as  an  illustration  of 
God's  absoluteness  in  dealing  with  men.  '  Just  as 
the  career  of  Moses  exhibits  the  Divine  mercy,  so 
the  career  of  Pharaoh  exhibits  the  Divine  severity, 
and  in  both  cases  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God 
is  vindicated  '  (Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  '  Romans'", 
Edinburgh,  1902,  on  9").  J.  W.  DuNCAN. 

PHARISEES.— The  Pliarisees  (DTn?,  ^apiaam) 
were  a  religious  sect  among  the  Jews,  probably 
originating  in  Maccabsean  times. 

1.  The  name. — P'rushim  has  generally  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  '  separatists.'  In  a  recent  work, 
liowever,  Oesterley  suggests  another  view.  He 
points  out  that  the  Pharisees  were  the  popular 
party ;  that  one  of  their  precepts  was,  '  Separate 
not  thyself  from  the  congregation,'  and  that  they 
reproached  the  Sadducees  as  the  separatists.  He 
finds  it  more  probable  that  the  name  means 
'  expounders. '  In  support  he  quotes  Josephus, 
who  says  of  the  Pharisees  that  '  they  are  those 
who  seem  to  explain  the  laws  with  accuracy'  {BJ 
II.  viii.  14),  and  asserts  that  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture the  root  p-r-sh  is  constantly  found  used  in  the 
sense  of  '  e.xplain,'  'expound,'  or  '  interpret,'  in 
reference  to  Scripture  which  is  explained  in  the 
interests  of  the  Oral  Law  (Oesterley,  Books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  p.  131  f.).  The  view  is  certainly  in- 
teresting and  worth  consideration.  But  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  that  all  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  admit  of  an  easy  answer, 
and  that  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to- 
wards the  familiar  view  that  '  Pharisee '  means 
'separatist.' 

2.  General  position  of  Pharisees  in  the  1st  cent. 
A.D. — In  this  article  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
period  from  the  times  of  Christ  to  the  close  of  the 
1st  century.  For  the  previous  history  of  Pharis- 
aism and  the  development  and  character  of  its 
tenets  and  practices,  tlie  reader  must  consult  SDB 
and  DCG.  At  the  opening  of  our  period  we  find 
the  Pharisees  noted  for  piety,  learning,  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Law.  They  were  held  in  high 
esteem  among  the  people  (Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  x.  5,  6, 
XVII.  ii.  4).  Almost  up  to  this  point,  indeed,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  a  people's  party,  the  cham- 
pions of  popular  rights  against  the  aristocratic 
Sadducees.     They  were    the    party   of    progress, 


Against  the  Sadducees  they  represented  a  living 
faith,  and  their  theologyjfctjis  simply  orthodox 
Jewish  doctrine.  They  prelKted  a  religion  for  the 
people  and  conducted  a  missionary  propaganda 
(Mt  23"^).  At  this  time  they  had  little  direct 
political  power,  though  they  held  some  seats  in 
the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  5^  23").  But  such  was  their 
influence  with  the  people  that  the  ruling  Sadducees 
were  largely  amenable  to  their  advice  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVIII.  i.  4).  Passionately  devoted  to  the  Law  as 
they  were,  they  interpreted  and  applied  it  in  a 
more  tolerant,  generous  sense  than  the  Sadducees 
(Ant.  XIII.  X.  6,  XX.  ix.  1).  No  doubt  it  was 
among  the  Pharisees  that  the  best  type  of  Jewish 
character  and  piety  was  found.     But  in  the  Gospels 


it  is  clear  that  the  Pharisees,  the  popular  party, 
were  drawing  themselves  apart  into  a  new  aris- 
tocrac-y,  and  that  the  l^arty  of  progress  had  become 
rigidly  conservative.  Every  one  of  their  own  in- 
terpretations of  the  Law  was  stereotyped.  Their 
traditions  were  regarded  with  greater  veneration 
than  the  original  Law.  In  the  accumulated  mass 
of  precepts  all  sense  of  proportion  was  lost.  All 
true  spirituality  was  in  danger  of  sufibcation  under 
the  coiiiiilex  of  ritual  and  ccieiiiunial. 

3.  Pharisees  and  foreign  domination. — Pharisa- 
ism attained  its  fullest  development  while  there 
was  a  mere  semblance  of  national  indejiendencc, 
and  nearly  all  civil  power  had  passed  from  the 
Jews.  No  doubt  this  circumstance  was  of  consider- 
able importance  in  enabling  pious  Jews  to  distin- 
guish between  a  Church  and  a  nation  (see  Ijous.set, 
Religion  des  Judcntuins,  p.  62  f.).  How  the  Phari- 
sees regarded  the  rule  of  Herod  and  the  Romans  it 
is  difficult  to  judge.  On  their  attitude  to  Ilerod 
two  different  views  will  be  found  in  HDB  iii.  827 
and  Bousset  [op.  cit.  p.  62  f.)  respectively.  The 
statement  in  the  former  that  they  abhorred  Herod 
is  too  dogmatic  (see  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  i.  1).  Probably 
we  should  say  that,  while  they  were  not  enamoured 
of  the  rule  of  Herod,  they  submitted  to  it  as  a 
necessary  evil.  As  to  their  attitude  to  Rome, 
matters  are  even  less  clear.  We  know  that  they 
discussed  whether  tribute  should  be  paid  (Mt  22""-). 
Further,  the  party  of  the  Zealots  who  agitated  for 
the  overthrow  of  Roman  power  were  an  oti'-shoot 
from  the  Pharisees.  Though  Josephus  is  desirous 
of  representing  them  as  a  distinct  party,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  this  (Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1,  6  ;  BJ  II.  viii. 
1 ).  We  may  take  it  that  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
favoured  political  action,  others  deprecated  it. 
The  former  were  the  Zealots,  who  were  responsible 
for  stirring  up  the  great  revolt  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  involved  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  shreds  of  Jewish  national 
independence. 

i.  Effects  of  the  Fall  of  Jernsalem.  —  This 
catastrophe,  so  calamitous  in  itself,  came  to  the 
Pharisees,  as  to  Jewish  Christians,  really  as  an 
emancipation.  If  the  Church  was  henceforth  free 
from  serious  Jewish  persecution,  and  the  distrac- 
tion of  Judaizing  propaganda,  the  Pharisees  were 
free  of  their  conflict  with  the  Sadducees,  who  dis- 
appeared with  Temple  and  priesthood.  The  Jews 
ceased  to  be  politically  a  nation,  but  in  reality 
they  had  ceased  to  be  that  long  before.  Judaism 
as  a  Church,  a  religious  system,  was  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Temple.     For  long  the 

firiests  as  a  class  had  been  declining  in  favour.  For 
ong  the  real  centre  of  religious  life  had  been  not  the 
Temple  but  the  Synagogue.  Many  influences  had 
conspired  to  produce  this  result,  but  we  cannot 
discuss  them  here  (see  Bousset,  op.  cit.  p.  97  ff.). 
It  was  the  great  service  of  Pharisaism  to  Judaism 
that  it  liad  so  developed  Jewish  piety  that  the  loss 
of  the  Temple  was  more  of  a  relief  than  a  disaster. 
The  Pharisees  set  themselves  more  diligently  than 
ever  to  the  development  of  the  Law.  In  two 
particulars  the  fall  of  the  city  seemed  to  harden 
]?harisaic  tendencies. 

(a)  Their  attitude  to  the  common  people. — We 
noted  how  even  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  Pharisee 
looked  down  upon  the  'o.m  haarets.  Piety  to  the 
Pharisee  was  associated  with  culture.  The  peo]ile 
who  knew  not  the  Law  were  accursed  (Jn  7'"). 
This  tendency  towards  an  exclusiveness  of  culture 
increased,  and  the  breach  widened  between  the 
Pharisee  and  the  'am  haarets.  The  dealings  of 
the  Pharisee  with  the  'am  haarets  were  as  strictly 
limited  and  carefully  regulated  as  his  dealings 
with  the  Gentiles.  Bousset  (op.  cit.  p.  167)  quotes 
a  dictum  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Eleazar,  which  forbids 
all  transactions  with  the  'am  haarets,  makes  the 
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murder  of  an  'am  hanrcts:  under  certain  circum- 
stances permissible,  and  declares  that  tlio  hatred 
of  the  'am  haarcts  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Gentiles  against  Israel. 

(i)  Their  attitude  to  the  Gentiles. — As  we  have 
noted  above,  at  one  time  a  missionary  propafianda 
was  carried  on  among  (iontiles.  Manifestly  this 
was  in  o|)i)osition  to  tlie  I'harisaii-  tendency  to- 
wards exclusiveness,  and  it  was  the  latter  that 
conquered.  The  increasing  restivene.ss  under  the 
Roman  domination  which  culminated  in  the  great 
war  was  a  decisive  factor  in  this  struggle  of  prin- 
ciples. Probably  a  short  time  before  the  fall  of 
the  city  eighteen  points  of  diti'erence  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shanimai,  all  dealing  with 
relations  with  Gentiles,  were  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Shammaists,  the  more  rigid  school.  One  of 
the  decisions  forbade  the  learning  of  Greek  (Mislina, 
Shabb.  xiii.  6  ;  see  H.  Graetz,  Geschichtcder  Jnden, 
Berlin,  1S56,  Eng.  tr.,  ii.  [London,  1891]  131  fl.). 
We  may  take  it  that  this  ended  all  missionary 
enterprise,  and  that  after  the  fall  of  the  city  the 
exclu.sive  tendency  reigned  supreme. 

5.  Pharisaism  and  Christianity. — In  saying  what 
was  the  attitude  of  Pharisees  to  Christianity,  we 
are  in  danger  of  arguing  from  isolated  and  there- 
fore perhaps  exceptional  cases.  In  the  Gospels  we 
find  that  while  Jesus  carries  on  a  sharp  polemic 
against  the  class.  He  has  friendly  relations  with 
individuals  (6.17.  Simon  the  Pharisee),  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  Phai'isees  {e.q. 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea)  were  friendly 
towards  Him.  Arguing  from  the  known  tendency 
of  the  Pharisees  to  be  moderate  in  judgment,  and 
from  the  delinite  illustrations  of  it  which  we  have  ( Ac 
534ff.  .239)^  ,yg  joay  hold  that  as  far  as  the  persecutions 
in  .Jerusalem  are  concerned,  the  main  responsibility 
at  least  does  not  lie  on  the  Pharisees.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  Stephen  we  know  that  Saul 
the  Pharisee  'was  consenting  unto  his  death  '  (8'). 
Saul  also  on  his  own  confession  was  specially  strong 
in  urging  persecution  (26-'""  ;  cf.  8').  And  outside 
Palestine  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Pharisee 
scribes  were  instigators  of  popular  tumults  against 
Christians. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Pharisees  with  all 
their  faults  were  the  leaders  of  Jewish  piety, 
and  the  orthodox  theologians,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  part  they  played  in 
preparing  the  way  for  Christianity.  St.  Paul  was 
a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  and  what  would 
Christianity  have  been  but  for  him?  It  was  tlie 
Pharisees  who  settled  the  OT  canon,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  accepted  it.  Pharisees  developed  the 
Messianic  hope,  distinguished  the  Church  from  the 
State,  taught  a  religion  tliat  was  independent  of 
priests  and  Temple,  developed  doctrines  of  im- 
mortality, resurrection,  and  judgment  to  come,  that 
with  only  little  modilication  passed  into  Chris- 
tian theology.  The  best  of  the  Pharisees  under- 
stood the  inwardness  of  the  Law  as  Jesus  taught  it, 
and  some  of  His  most  characteristic  sayings  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  identical  form  in  the  sayings  of 
the  Rabbis.  The  missionary  propaganda  did  in- 
calculable service  in  preparing  for  that  of  the 
Church.  The  Pharisaism  of  the  best  period,  when 
it  was  a  progressive,  democratic,  missionary  move- 
ment, became  the  inheritance  of  Christianity. 

Pharisaism,  or  something  very  like  it  in  its  de- 
generate form,  was  imported  into  the  Church  by 
Jewish  Christians  (see  Ebionism).  St.  Paul  is 
meritorious  not  more  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
than  by  the  fact  that  he,  a  former  Pharisee,  saw 
so  clearly  the  danger  of  this  incipient  neo-Pharisa- 
ism  with  its  exclusiveness  and  '  desire  to  be  under 
the  law,'  and  combated  it  so  successfully.  While 
the  statement  in  the  JE  (ix.  665)  that  in  the 
Gospels  the  word  '  Pharisee '  has  been  substituted 


for  an  original  'Sadducee'  in  the  denunciations  of 
Jesus  is  to  be  mentioned  only  as  a  curiosity,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  we  possess,  it  has  to  be 
said  tliat  the  Church  paid  back  with  interest  the 
persecutions  and  calumnies  she  suliered  from  tlio 
Jews.  How  .soon  this  anti-Judaism  began,  and  to 
what  extent  if  any  it  is  pre.sent  in  the  NT  writings, 
are  problems  that  require  investigation. 

LlTERATCRR.^ — The  only  authorities  aro  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
.Toaophiis  (paHsaj,'es  rcferrefi  to  above).  From  a  mass  of  Rab. 
binical  writing's,  a  few  details  may  l>e  gathered  wiiich  add  little 
to  our  knowledge.  Works  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are 
niniierous.  We  need  refer  the  reader  only  to  E.  Schiirer, 
IIJP  n.  ii.  (Ediidmrgh,  188.1]  H.  ;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The 
Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  their  Origin,  Teaching,  and  Contents, 
London,  1914  ;  W.  Bousset,  Die  ReUglon  des  Jiutenlutns  iin 
neatest.  Zeitatter,  Berlin,  1903;  also  to  articles  in  IJDIl,  DCG, 
EDi,  JE,  Elirn.  "w.  D.  NiVKN. 

PHENICE.— See  Phcenicia,  Phcenix. 

PHILADELPHIA  (*tXtt5A0eto,  T  WH  -fa).— 
Philadelphia  w;is  called  after  its  fotmder.  King 
Attains  II.  Philadelphus  of  Perganios  (L5!)-188 
B.C.),  whose  surname  marked  his  atl'ection  for  his 
brother  and  predecessor,  Eumenes  ir.  Philadel- 
phia occupied  a  strong  and  commanding  position 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cogamus,  an  allluent  of  the 
Hermus,  at  the  N.E.  base  of  Mt.  Tmolus  (Boz 
Dagh),  where  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia  met. 
Northward  and  eastward  from  the  city  stretched 
a  great  volcanic  plateau,  the  Katakekaumene  or 
'  Burnt  Region' — called  also  the  Decapolis — whose 
famous  vintages  were  one  of  Philadelphia's  chief 
sources  of  revenue.  The  important  trade-route 
from  Smyrna  (83  miles  west)  branched  at  Phil- 
adelphia, one  branch  going  N.E.  through  Phrygia 
and  the  other  S.E  to  the  citiesof  the  Lycus  Valley. 
The  city  was  founded  for  the  spread  of  the  Greek 
language  and  culture  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  but  it 
made  little  impression  upon  the  old  deep-rooted 
Anatolian  nature-religion. 

Christianity  became  strong  where  Hellenism  had 
been  weak.  The  Church  o£  Philadelphia,  founded 
probably  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  residence  in 
Ephesus  (Ac  19'"),  had  firmly  established  itself  Ijy 
the  time  of  Domitian,  and  is  praised  by  St.  John 
almost  as  warmly  as  that  of  Smyrna  (Rev  3'"'^). 
Before  her  is  set  '  a  door  opened,  which  none  can 
shut'  (v.*),  a  metaphor  usually  interpreted  as  im- 
plying a  special  opportunity  for  successful  evan- 
gelistic work,  such  as  Philadelphia  certainly  h.ad 
as  the  centre  of  a  large  and  populous  district. 
Ramsay  accordingly  calls  her  '  the  Missionary 
City'  {The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  391). 
But  the  whole  character  of  the  letter,  the  ideas  of 
which  are  closely  articulated  with  each  other, 
points  to  a  dill'erent  exegesis.  The  Jews  of  Phil- 
adelphia, enraged  apparently  at  the  conversion, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  perversion,  of 
some  of  their  number,  displayed  a  more  than 
ordinary  malignity  in  their  ell'orts  to  crush  the 
infant  Church,  making  free  use  of  their  most 
formidable  weapon,  the  herem  or  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, by  which  they  thought  to  shut 
not  only  the  door  of  the  synagogue  but  the  gate 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  against  the  apostates. 
The  prophet's  answer,  given  in  Christ  s  name, 
meets  them  on  this  ground.  Alike  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  persecutors  and  a  sursum  corda  to  the  perse- 
cuted his  message  is  perfect.  He  denies  to  the 
Jews  of  Philadelphia  every  sacred  title  and 
privilege  which  bad  ever  belonged  to  their  race. 
They  have  disinherited  themselves.  Hating  instead 
of  loving,  they  are  a  synagogue  not  of  God,  but  of 
Satan.  Having  forfeited  their  great  and  good 
name,  they  merely  lie  when  they  call  them.selvi^s 
Jews.  The  spiritual  succession,  an<l  with  it  the 
historical  title,  consecrated  and  endeared  by  count- 
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less  memories,  have  passed  from  tliem  to  the 
Christian  Church,  the  true  Israel  of  (loil.  And 
their  boast  of  opening  and  shutting  the  door  of 
God's  house,  of  admitting  and  excluding  whom 
they  please,  of  blessing  some  and  (Mirsing  others, 
is  foolish  nnd  futile.  They  have  indeed  the  key  of 
their  splemlid  earthly  synagogue,  but  Another  has 
the  key  of  David  (Is  22-'-'),  the  symbol  of  regal 
authority,  and  He,  as  supreme  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  has  set  before  the  Cliuroh  of  Philadelphia 
an  open  door  which  no  man  can  shut.  Great 
minds  run  parallel,  and  the  words  of  the  prophet 
of  Ephesus  are  in  spirit  identical  with  those  uttered 
long  afterwards  by  the  prophet  of  Florence.  '  I 
separate  thee,'  said  the  bishop  of  Vasona  to  Savon- 
arola, 'from  the  Church  militant  and  triumphant.' 
'  Militant,'  was  the  reply,  '  not  triumphant,  for 
this  is  not  in  thy  power.'  The  power  belongs  to 
Him  who  '  having  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.' 

Philadelphia  had  so  many  festivals  and  temples 
that  it  was  often  called  'Little  Athens.'  The 
hope  of  a  memorial — a  name,  a  statue,  or  a  pillar — 
in  one  of  its  great  temples  often  proved  a  powerful 
incentive  to  good  citizenship.  But  the  volcanic 
region  of  Philadelphia  was  frequently  visited  by 
seismic  shocks,  in  which  the  most  massive  build- 
ings and  all  their  memorials  perished.  In  A.D. 
17,  e.g.,  'twelve  populous  cities  of  Asia  fell  in 
ruins  from  an  earthquake  which  happened  by 
night,  and  therefore  the  more  sudden  and  destruc- 
tive was  the  calamity.  .  .  .  It  is  related  that  moun- 
tains sank  down,  that  level  places  were  seen  to  be 
elevated  into  hills,  and  that  (ires  flashed  forth 
during  the  catastrophe'  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  47). 
Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  twelve  shattered 
cities.  But  she  is  promised,  in  Christ's  name,  the 
things  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Every  victor  in 
the  spLritual  conflict  will  be  as  a  pillar,  not  in  a 
crumbling  earthly  shrine,  but  in  the  enduring 
temple  of  God,  and  have  graven  on  the  tablets  of 
his  own  memory — monnmentum  cere  perennins — the 
mystic  names  of  God  and  His  new  Jerusalem. 

Christian  Philadelphia  made  a  long  and  brave 
stand  against  the  Turks,  but  was  conquered  by 
Bayezid  in  A.D.  1390.  It  has  now  a  population  of 
17,000  Muslims  and  5,000  Christians.  About  two 
dozen  ancient  churches,  lying  in  ruins,  tell  their 
own  tale. 

LrrERATDRE. — R.  Ctiandler,  Travels  in  AHa  Min&r  and 
Greece^,  1817  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seoen 
Churches  o/  Asia,  1904 ;  Murray's  Handbook  to  A  sia  Minor, 

1S95.  James  Strahan. 

PHILEMON  (^CK-fiiiu}v). — Philemon  was  a  citizen 
of  Colossfe  (of.  Col  4"  with  Philem")  and  a  convert 
of  St.  Paul  (Philem  •').  His  conversion  took  place 
not  at  Colossje  (Col  2'),  but  presumably  during  the 
Apostle's  three  years'  abode  at  Ephesus,  between 
which  town  and  the  cities  of  the  Lycus  (of  which 
Colossse  was  one)  the  relations  were  intimate  (see 
Lightfoot,  Colossian^,  1879,  p.  31).  There  is  no 
reliable  evidence  of  Philemon  s  holding  any  office 
in  the  Church  either  at  Colossas  or  elsewhere, 
although  the  Apost.  Const,  (vii.  46)  represent  him 
as  '  bishop '  of  Coloss.-e,  and  pseudo-Dorotheus  (6th 
cent.)  as  bishop  of  Gaza:  hut  manifestly  he  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  Colossian  Chris- 
(;ian  community.  St.  Paul  calls  him  a  fellow- 
labourer  (amcir/bi),  who  had  an  Ecclesia,  or  gather- 
ing of  Christians,  in  his  home  (Philem  '•  ^).  He  must 
have  been  a  well-to-do  citizen,  possessing  a  house 
large  enough  for  this  purpose,  along  with  means 
i^'ifficient  to  enable  him  liberally  to  '  distribute  to 
iiie  necessity  of  saints.'  The  Apostle  testifies  that 
•  the  hearts  of  the  saints  were  refreshed '  by  Phile- 
mon's loving  fellowship  and  helpful  bounty  (vv.^- '). 
St.  Paul's  past  experience  of  Philemon's  'love  and 


faith,'  generosity  to  fellow-believers,  and  loyalty  to 
himself,  gave  the  Apostle  'confidence'  in  inter- 
ceding witli  his  friend  on  behalf  of  that  friend's 
runawa3'  hut  now  converted  slave,  Onesimus,  nnd 
in  beseeching  Philemon  not  only  to  forgive  the 
slave's  misdemeanours,  but  to  receive  him  as  now 
a  brother  in  Christ.  According  to  a  probably  well- 
founded  tradition,  the  Apostle's  confidence  was  not 
misplaced  (see  Onesimus).  The  Greek  Mena;a 
(under  Nov.  22)  represent  Philemon  as  having 
sutt'ered  martyrdom  during  Nero's  reign  (see  Tille- 
mont,  i.  290,  574,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Colossian^, 
p.  306). 

Philemon,  like  Onesimus,  is  quite  a  common 
Greek  name  and  is  speciallj'  notable  in  the  Phrygian 
legend  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  (Ovid,  Metum.  vii. 
626),  the  two  peasants  who  hospitably  entertained 
gods  unawares,  and  whose  story  may  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Lystrans  in  adjacent  Lycaonia  their 
procedure  as  related  in  Ac  13. 

Literature. — See  under  following  article. 

Henry  Covan. 
PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO.— 1.  Authenticity.— 

The  Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle  is  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  The  repeated  use  by  Ignatius, 
c.  A.D.  109  (Eph.  2,  Magn.  12,  Polyc.  6),  of  the 
words  dvalnriv  <rov,  '  let  me  have  joy  of  thee,'  used  in 
Philem'",  may  be  a  coincidence,  the  phrase  being 
fairly  common  ;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  Marcion,  who  rejected  a  large  portion  of  the 
NT,  including  several  Pauline  Epistles,  retained 
this  letter,  without  mutilation,  ascribing  it  to  St. 
Paul  (TertuUian,  c.  Marc.  v.  21).  It  is  also  in- 
eluded  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (c.  A.D.  170)  among 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Early  in  the  3rd  cent.,  Origen 
repeatedly  quotes  the  letter  as  Pauline  {Com.  in 
Matt.  Tract.  33,  34) ;  and  Eusebius  {ffE  iii.  25) 
includes  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  among  '  acknow- 
ledged Scriptures.'  In  the  4th  cent,  it  was  rejected 
by  some  as  either  not  Pauline  or,  if  Pauline,  unin- 
spired ;  but  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than 
its  supposed  non-edifying  character  (see  Jerome 
and  Chrysostom,  Comni.  in  Philem.).  In  modern 
times  Baur  (Paul,  Eng.  tr.^,  1873-75,  ii.  80)  has 
stood  almost  alone  among  eminent  critics  in 
rejecting  (with  hesitation,  however)  the  Pauline 
authorsiiip,  owing  chiefly  to  his  more  emphatic 
rejection  of  Colossians,  with  the  authenticity  of 
which  that  of  Philemon  stands  or  falls  (see  Colos- 
sians, Ep.  to  THE).  For  the  view  that  the  letter 
is  allegorical  (grounded  on  the  name  Onesimus  and 
on  the  play  thereon  in  v.")  there  is  no  semblance 
of  ancient  authority ;  and  historical  reality  is 
stamped  on  every  sentence  of  the  Epistle  (see 
Onesimus). 

2.  Place  and  date  of  composition. — As  St.  Paul 
was  in  captivity  at  the  time  (Philem'),  the  letter 
must  have  been  sent  either  from  Rome  or  from 
Csesarea  ;  and  although  the  subscription  '  written 
from  Roine  to  Philemon  '  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  5th  cent,  (it  is  ascribed  then  to 
Bishop  Euthalius),  it  appears  to  be  correct.  Some 
critics,  indeed  (including  Meyer,  Weiss,  Holtz- 
mann,  etc.),  prefer  Ca;sarea,  chiefly  because  (1)  a 
runaway  slave  would  choose  a  near  city  as  refuge  ; 

(2)  St.  Paul  hoped  soon  to  visit  Colossae  (v.'^),  and 

(3)  he  had  more  reason  to  expect  early  release  from 
Csesarean  than  from  Roman  imprisonment.  But 
(1)  Rome  would  be  preferable  for  Onesimus,  with 
a  view  to  avoiding  detection :  and  v.'*  suggests, 
without  actu.ii.'y  indicating,  that  the  slave,  like 
many  runaways,  had  purloined  enough  to  defray 
expenses  ;  (2)  at  C.-esarea,  the  Apostle  must  have 
always  looked  forward  to  Rome  (Ac  23"  25")  and 
therefore  would  not  be  contemplating  an  early 
visit  to  Phrygia  ;  (3)  Ph  2-^  (certainly  written  from 
Rome)  shows  that  St.  Paul  hxid  then  some  hope  of 
release. 
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The  place  of  composition  so  far  fixes  the  date  ; 
for  St.  Pauls  'two  years'  of  Roman  conline- 
ment  (Ac  28^")  are  usually  ascribed  to  tlie  period 
between  A.D.  59  and  63  (see  CoLossiANS,  Kp.  to 
THE,  with  wliicli  the  letter  tu  Philemon  was 
simultaneously  dispatched,  the  salutations  being 
similar). 

3.  Occasion  and  object.  —  See  One.simu.s   and 

PnILKJld-N. 

i.  Contents.  —  After  salutations  to  Philemon, 
Appliia,  and  Archippus  {qq.i\)  in  which  Timothy 
(who  had  been  witli  St.  Paul  at  Epliesus,  Ac  1'.)--) 
is  appropriately  associated  with  the  Apostle,  the 
letter  begins  with  a  cordial  recognition  of  Phile- 
mon's faith  and  love  towards  Christ  and  towards 
brethren  whose  hearts  he  had  refreshed  by  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  generous  charity.  He  then 
indicates  that  something  which  he  might  have 
boldly  enjoined  he  prefers  to  plead  for  as  a  favour  ; 
'old  man  *  as  he  now  is,'  and  'a  [irisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  he  is  to  be  indulged.  He  solicits  a  friendly 
reception  for  Philemon's  slave  Onesimus,  in  spite 
of  past  delinquency  through  which  he  had  belied 
his  name,  and  become  'unprofitable.'  Onesimus 
was  St.  Paul's  spiritual  son,  and  had  become  most 
helpful  to  the  Apostle  in  ministry,  and  much 
beloved.  St.  Paul  calls  him  his  'very  heart.'  He 
would  have  liked  to  retain  him  at  Kome  as  the 
representative  of  Philemon,  knowing  the  latter's 
anxiety  to  serve  him  (Paul).  But  the  Apostle  will 
do  nothing  without  his  friend's  consent,  so  that  Phile- 
mon's favour  to  himself  might  be  quite  voluntary 
and  not  constrained.  '  Perhaps,  however,'  con- 
tinues the  Apostle  (who  assumes  with  delicate  tact 
the  deep  regard  which  Philemon  would  now  have 
for  his  penitent  and  converted  slave),  '  perhaps  he 
was  parted  from  thee  for  a  season  '  (note  how  the 
idea  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  is  adroitly  intro- 
duced) 'in  order  that  thou  mightest  receive  him 
back  for  altogether,  not  now  as  a  slave,  but  as  a 
beloved  brother  in  the  Lord.'  There  is  a  possible 
barrier,  however,  which  St.  Paul  seeks  to  remove. 
Onesimus  had  in  some  way  wronged  Philemon, 
apart  from  desertion.  '  Let  me  discharge  his  debt,' 
writes  St.  Paul  euphemistically;  'put  it  to  my 
account :  here  is  mj'  signature — I,  Paul,  will  repay.' 
'  For,'  he  adds,  recalling  Philemon's  conversion  by 
liimself,  '  I  will  not  plead  that  thou  owest  to  me 
thy  very  self.'  '  Yea,  brother,'  he  continues,  adduc- 
ing what  would  be  the  strongest  motive  in  Phile- 
mon's eyes,  viz.  his  love  of  St.  Paul,  'let  me  have 
joy  of  thee ;  refresh  my  heart  in  the  Lord.' 
Finally,  as  if  apologizing,  with  winning  courtesy 
and  confidence,  for  the  injustice  he  has  been 
doing  to  Philemon  through  superabundant  inter- 
cession, '  I  well  know,'  he  declares,  '  that  thou  wilt 
perform  even  beyond  what  I  ask.'  After  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  that,  through  the  prayers  of  Philemon 
and  others,  he  may  soon  be  set  free,  and  so  be 
able  to  visit  his  Colossian  brethren,  he  sends  salu- 
tations from  mutual  friends  (including  Luke  and 
Denias,  the  faithful  and  the  faithless  at  a  later 
time,  2  Ti  4"'- ''),  and  concludes  with  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  :  '  The  Grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  your  spirit.' 

5.  Testimony  to  the  Epistle. — Against  depred- 
ators, in  the  4th  cent.,  of  the  Epistle  as  trifling 
and  unedifying,  Jerome,  the  mo.st  learned,  and 
Chrysostom,  the  most  eloquent,  of  the  Fathers, 
vindicate,  as  we  have  seen,  its  apostolic  worthiness 
and  religious  helpfulness.  In  the  Reformation 
epoch,  Luther  (in  his  German  Bible)  eulogizes  it 
as  showing  a  'right  noble  and  lovely  example  of 

*  5rpe(r^vTij5.  Lightfoot  (Colosaians  and  PkiUmoni,  p.  33S) 
translates  'ambassador,' and  gives  some  philological  authority 
for  this  translation  ;  but  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  '  old 
man,"  suits  the  appeal  better.  St.  Paul  might  very  well  have 
been  about  sixty  at  thia  time,  and  prematurely  aged  through 
prolonged  hardship. 


Christian  love ' ;  and  Calvin  [Com.  in  loc. )  discerned 
in  it  a  '  life-like  portrayal  of  the  gentleness '  of  the 
a|)ostolic  spirit.  Among  modern  writers,  Sabatier 
(The  Apostle  Paul,  Kng.  tr.,  IS'Jl,  p.  226)  describes 
it  as  'full  of  grace  and  wit,  of  earnest,  trustful 
all'ection,'  gleaming  '  among  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  NT  as  a  pearl  of  exipiisite  fineness.'  'No- 
where,' writes  liwald  (Com.  in  lor.),  'shall  we  find 
the  .sensibility  and  warmtli  of  delicate  friendship 
more  beautifully  blended  with  the  higher  feelin" 
of  a  superior  intellect,  of  a  teacher  and  an  Apostle. 
Lightfoot  compttrcs  it  with  the  younger  Pliny's 
similar  letter  (Ep.  ix.  21)  to  a  friend  on  behalf  of 
an  ofi'cnding  Ijut  penitent  freednian,  and  .'iwards 
the  palm  to  the  Apostle's  Epistle,  which  '  sttinds 
unrivalled  as  an  exjiression  of  simple  dignity,  of 
refined  courtesy,  of  large  sjniiiathy,  and  of  warm 
personal  ati'ection'  (op.  cit.  p.  319).  'A  veritable 
little  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  letter- writing,' 
exclaims  Renan  {L'Antechrist,  1873,  p.  !I6).  '  Those 
sweet  utterances  of  an  author  deeply  imbued  with 
the  Christian  spirit,'  writes  Baur,  even  while  re- 
jecting the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  (Paul,  ii. 
83).  Hackett  (in  Lange's  Com.  on  Holy  Scriptures, 
'  Philemon,'  p.  7)  notes  the  Apostle's  delicacy  anti 
skill  in  'harmonizing  contrarieties.'  'He  must 
conciliate  a  man  who  supposed  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  ott'ended.  He  must  commend  the 
ott'ender,  and  yet  neither  deny  nor  aggravate  the 
imputed  fault.  He  must  assert  the  new  ideas  of 
Christian  equality  in  the  face  of  a  system  which 
hardly  recognized  the  humanity  of  the  enslaved. 
.  .  .  His  success  must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
nothing  be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  justice 
which  could  have  claimed  everything.  He  limits 
his  request  to  a  forgiveness  of  the  alleged  wrong, 
and  a  restoration  to  favor  and  the  enjoj'inent  of 
future  sympathy  and  all'ection,  and  yet  would  so 
guard  his  words  as  to  leave  scope  for  all  the 
generosity  which  benevolence  might  prompt' (in- 
cluding emancipation). 

6.  Incidental  instruction. — (I)  Chi-istianity  and 
slavery. — We  have  in  this  letter  an  illustration  of 
the  two-fold  relation  of  primitive  Christianity  to 
slavery.  On  the  one  hand,  slaves  are  instructed 
to  recognize  the  obligation  of  faithful  and  obedient 
service,  along  with  careful  avoidance  of  any  teach- 
ing which  might  seem  to  identify  the  Church  with 
the  social  revolution,  rapine,  and  murder  by  which 
slave-insurrections  were  tlien  characterized.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  fearless  proclamation  of 
the  grand  truth  of  universal  Christian  brotlierhood, 
through  which  eventually  slavery  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  Christendom  ;  along  with  emphatic 
encouragement  of  Christian  masters,  like  Philemon, 
to  treat  their  slaves  with  humane  consideration, 
and  their  Christian  slaves  as  brethren  in  the  Lord. 
The  outcome  of  this  policy  was  the  immediate 
lietterment  of  the  condition  of  slaves,  their  more 
frequent  liberation,  and  their  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion by  all  Christian  nations,  t^hristianity,  more- 
over, "lias  delivered  from  moral  as  well  as  from 
material  bondage  ;  from  the  bondage  of  spiritual 
ignorance  and  from  subjection  to  sinful  tastes 
and  habits.  '  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free'  (Gal  5'). 

(2)  This  Epistle  illustrates  the  rcfninrf  influence 
of  Christianity.  St.  Paul,  while  honest  from  the 
outset  even  amid  anti-Christian  prejudice,  h;id  yet 
a  rough  element  in  his  original  nature.  He  not 
only  persecuted  but  'outraged'  (Aii/iaiVero)  the 
Church,  dragging  (aipuiv)  even  women  to  prison, 
and  breathing  out  slaughter  (.\c  8^  9').  Christian 
faith  not  only  reformed  but  refined  him,  made  him 
(as  this  Epistle  emphatically  indicates)  a  true 
gentleman,  throitgh  the  development  in  him  of  a 
fine  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy  and  consideration. 

(3)  The  Epistle,  while   manifestly  describing  a 
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real  incident,  is  none  the  less  incidentally,  what 
Weizsiicker  regards  it  as  essentially,  an  allcqory. 
'  We  are  all  by  nature  Onesimi,'  as  Luther  said  ; 
we  liave  revolted  from  the  service  of  our  rightful 
Master  and  Lord  ;  we  have  sought  again  and  again 
to  be  fugitives  from  His  presence,  and  to  live  in 
a  '  far  country,'  'without  God  in  the  world.'  In 
Christ,  whom  the  Apostle  here  represents,  we  liave 
at  once  a  Friend  in  need,  a  Kedeemer  from  sin  and 
misery  more  effective  than  St.  Paul,  an  Intercessor 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  more  sympathetic  and  more 
persevering  even  than  him  wlio  mediated  with 
Philemon  for  the  runaway  Onesimus. 

Literature. — Commentaries  (.amnnj;  others)  of  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  of  Calvin, 
Bengel.  and  Rollock ;  of  H.  Ewald  (lsj7),  H.  Alford  ((ir. 
Test.s  iii.  [1371]),  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng.  tr.,  1880),  C.  J. 
Ellicott  (31865),  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (31879),  H.  B.  Hackett  (in 
Lansre's  Com.  on  Uolil  Scripturi'.^,  'Philemon,'  Enp.  tr.,  1869), 
A.  H.  Drysdale.P/i/^em..  19l)l>,  H.  von  Soden  (in  IIoltznmnn'9 
Hamlkom.  zum  NT,  1893),  M.  R.  Vincent  {ICC.  1897),  A. 
Maclaren(£j:/Jost(or'«£t/jfc.l8S7);  F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Messages 
of  the  Books,  1884  ;  A.  L.  Williams.  Col.  and  Philem., 1907  ;  A. 
Schumann,  Philem.,  190S.  For  Christianity  and  slavery,  see 
W.  A.  Becker,  Gatlus,  tr.  F.  Metcalfe,  =1849,  and  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  History  of  European  Morale ^  1888,  chs.  ii.  and  iv. 

Henry  Cowan. 
PHILETUS See  Hymen/EUS. 

PHILIP    THE     EVANGELIST.  — 'Philip    the 

Evangelist,'  or  '  Philip  one  of  the  Seven,'  or  '  Philip 
the  Deacon  ' — these  are  the  three  names  by  whieli 
Philip  is  called,  each  of  tliem  intended  to  distinguish 
him  from  Pliilip  the  Apostle,  with  whom  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times  he  has  often  been  con- 
founded. As  in  Stephen's  case,  so  in  Philip's — we 
have  no  previous  mention  of  him  till  he  was  elected 
to  be  one  of  the  Seven  (Ac  6^).  In  the  list  of  the 
Seven  he  comes  second,  next  to  Stephen.  The 
same  emphatic  praise  is  not  accorded  to  him  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  as  to  Stephen,  and  probably 
wliile  Stephen  lived  Philip  was  overshadowed  by 
his  more  striking  personality.  It  .seems,  however, 
probable  that  the  account  we  have  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Seven,  of  the  trial  of  Stephen  (though 
not  his  speech,  which  was  more  probably  derived 
from  the  reminiscences  of  St.  Paul),  and  of  Philip's 
own  subsequent  doings,  was  derived  from  Philip 
himself,  who  may  well  have  communicated  it  to 
St.  Luke  during  one  of  his  two  visits  to  Ciesarea 
(218-14  271).  As  with  respect  to  Stephen  so  with 
respect  to  Philip  we  should  infer  that  he  was  a 
Hellenist,  and  therefore  a  suitable  agent  for  ex- 
tending the  gospel  to  those  who  were  not  strictly 
Jews ;  but  the  inference  is  not  certain  in  either 
case.  Philip  belonged  to  a  band  who  were  scattered 
from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
which  followed  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (8*). 
He  began  his  preaching  among  the  Sam.aritans 
apparently  in  the  principal  city  of  the  district,  in 
Sebaste  or  Samaria  itself.  Here  he  encountered 
a  famous  magician  resident  in  the  city,  named 
Simon.  This  Simon  subsequently  became  the 
founder  of  one  of  those  religio-philosophical  sects, 
resulting  partly  from  the  break-up  of  the  old 
religions,  partly  from  the  contact  of  the  older 
religious  faiths  or  philosophies  with  Judaism,  which 
are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Gnosticism. 
The  object  of  all  these  systems  was  to  suggest 
some  intelligible  scheme  through  which  the  God  of 
philosophy  might  be  brought  into  relations  with 
the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  God  who  was  active 
in  creation.  This  they  generally  effected  by 
imagining  some  arbitrary  hierarchy  of  emanations, 
among  which,  and  by  the  help  of  which,  a  place 
might  be  found  for  the  God  of  the  OT,  the  Giver 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  for  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  generally  also  for  our  Lord  Jesus 
(Jhrist.  In  his  system  he  assigned  to  himself  and 
the  prophetess  Helena,  whom  he  associated  with 


represented   a  great  step  in  advance  in  the 
ning  of    llie   Christian   Church.      True,   our 


himself,  a  high  position  ;  he  described  himself  as 
the  power  of  or  emanation  from  God  which  is  called 
'  Great.'  I5ut  at  the  moment  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  over-.awed  by  the  spiritual  energy 
of  Philip,  received  baptism  at  his  hands,  and  joined 
the  band  of  his  disciples  and  associates. 

The  conversions  of  Simon  and  his  fellow-Samari- 
tans 
widenii 

Lord  had  made  converts  among  the  Samaritans 
partly  through  the  testimony  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  partly  by  His  own  teaching  and  intluence 
(Jn  4^"-'-),  but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were 
actually  admitted  to  baptism,  and  tliey  were 
directly  excluded  from  those  to  whom  during  the 
continuance  of  His  ministry  the  disciples  were  to 
address  themselves  (Mt  W).  Though  partially 
akin  to  the  Jews  in  blood  and  in  religious  faith, 
the  Jews  would  have  no  dealings  with  them  ( Jn  4') 
and  used  the  name  '  Samaritan '  as  a  term  of  the 
deepest  reproach  (8"),  so  that  to  proclaim  that  they 
too  were  to  be  included  within  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  an  innovation  of  the  most  startling  kind. 
How  startling  the  innovation  was  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  were 
dispatched  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  it  was  only  when,  in  answer 
to  the  apostles'  prayers  and  the  laying  on  of  their 
hands,  the  Holy  Cihost  had  descended  on  them, 
that  Philip's  action  was  regarded  as  fully  ratified 
(Ac8>'-25). 

The  next  step  was  taken  under  the  direct 
prompting  of  the  Spirit.  Philip  was  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  take  the  southern  route  to  Jerusalem, 
which  led  to  Gaza,  then,  in  consequence  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Maccabees,  '  deserted '  (cf.  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL,  1897,  p.  186  f.).  In  this  neighbour- 
hood he  fell  in  with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candace,  whom  he  converted  by  explaining  to  him 
part  of  Is  53,  and  received  at  once  to  baptism 
(perhaps  also  to  confirmation).  From  Gaza,  Philip 
was  snatched  away  by  the  Spirit  and  carried  off  to 
Ashdod,  from  which  he  passed  through  the  various 
coast  towns  and  villages  till  he  reached  Csesarea, 
where  he  settled  down,  and  is  found  still  living 
some  twentj'  years  later. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem  that  Philip  is  brought  before  us  once 
more  in  the  Acts.  At  his  house,  St.  Paul,  and 
apparently  St.  Luke  also,  stayed  on  their  way  from 
Ptolemais  to  the  capital  (Ac  21").  Philip  had  now 
'  four  daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy,'  and 
they,  along  with  Agabus,  the  prophet  who  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  attempted  to  divert  St.  Paul 
from  continuing  his  journey  thitherward,  but  nn- 
availingly  (vv.'"'").  St.  Luke  collected,  probably 
partly  during  this  visit,  and  partly  at  a  later  date, 
the  details  of  Philip's  earlier  life  contained  in  the 
passage  in  Acts  already  considered.  At  this  point 
Philip  disappears  from  the  Acts.  What  little 
more  we  know  about  him  is  derived  from  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  ;  but  this  tradition  is  rendered 
uncertain  from  a  tendency  there  is  among  ecclesi- 
astical writers  to  identify  Philip  the  Apostle  with 
Philip  the  Evangelist.  This  was  due  to  their 
having  the  same  name,  to  both  having  daughters, 
and  to  both  liaving  settled  in  later  years  in  Asia 
Minor,  possibly  both  at  Hierapolis.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tiiat  the  author  of  the  Acts  distin- 
guishes the  two,  and  the  tradition  does  not  really 
confound  them,  but  distinguishes  the  three 
daughters  of  Pliilip  the  Apostle  (one  of  whom 
was  married  and  settled  at  Ephesus)  from  the 
four  daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  who  were 
all  virgins  (see  Polycrates,  quoted  in  Eusebius,  HE 
iii.  31).  And  then  tradition  makes  Philip  the 
Evangelist  settle  not  at  Hierapolis  but  at  Tralles 
(AS,  June  6). 
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PHILIPPI  (*/Xnriroi).— Pliilippi  was  a  city  in  the 
E.  of  Maiedonia,  re-founded  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
4th  cent.  B.C.  by  Phili])  of  Macedon,  wlio  made  it 
one  of  his  frontier  strongholds.  IJuilt  on  an  out- 
lying spur  of  the  Pangiean  range  ('  Panga-a  nivosis 
cana  jugis' [Lucan,  Phar.  i.  680]),  and  separated 
by  that  range  from  its  seaport  Neapolis,  it  looked 
Westward  and  northward  over  a  vast  green  plain 
watered  by  many  springs,  from  which  it  derived 
its  original  name  of  Crcnides  (Strabo,  vii.  p.  331). 
In  168  B.C.  Macedonia  was  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
who  broke  up  her  national  unity  by  dividing  the 
country  into  four  districts,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  forbidden  to  marry  or  hold  property 
outside  their  respective  boundaries  (Livy,  xlv.  29). 
Philippi  was  included  in  the  first  region,  of  which 
Aniphipolis  was  the  capital.  In  42  B.C.  the  Roman 
Republic  made  its  last  stand  on  the  plains  of 
Philippi,  and  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Imperialism  the  city  was  re-founded  by  Octavian 
uniler  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Victrix 
PltUippensiuiii.  Receiving  the  Jus  Italicum,  it 
became  a  miniature  Rome,  enjoying  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  mother-city.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium  it  provided  a  home  for  the  defeated 
veterans  of  Mark  Antony.  Even  the  Greek 
natives  (incolfe),  who  still  probably  outnumbered 
the  co/oni,  caught  the  now  prevailing  spirit  and 
gloried  in  being  Roman  (Ac  16"').  Latin  was  the 
official  language  of  the  colonia,  whose  magistrates, 
chosen  by  a  senate  of  the  citizens,  were  attended 
by  lictors  ('sergeants,'  16'°)  bearing  fasces.  The 
Via  Egnatia,  the  second  part  of  the  great  overland 
route  between  Rome  and  Asia,  passed  through  the 
city. 

Christianity  first  came  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  A.D.  50  (so  Turner;  Harnack,  48;  Ramsay,  51 
[see  HDB  i.  424]).  In  response  to  the  appeal  of 
'  the  man  of  Macedonia,'  whom  Ramsay  wishes 
to  identify  with  St.  Luke,  St.  Paul  crossed  the 
Mgeaji  to  Neapolis,  took  the  Egnatian  Way  over 
Mt.  Symbolum,  and  reached  the  colonia.  The 
change  from  '  they  '  to  '  we '  in  the  narrative  after 
the  departure  from  Troas  (Ac  16'°)  indicates  that 
the  historian  accompanied  the  Apostle  on  this 
journey  into  Europe. 

Philippi  is  described  as  '  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
the  first  of  the  district,  a  Roiiian  colony  '  (16''^  RV). 
The  words  irpwrri  r^s  fieplSos  form  an  exegetical 
crux.  (1)  Conybeare  and  Howson  hold  that  they 
'  must  certainly  mean  the  first  city  in  its  geographi- 
cal relation  to  St.  Paul's  journey  '  (The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  341),  i.e.  the  first  he  came 
to  in  the  district ;  but  this  seems  a  feeble  observa- 
tion for  a  first-rate  historian  to  make,  and  more- 
over one  not  strictly  accurate,  as  Neapolis,  which 
had  just  been  left  behind,  belonged  to  the  same 
fiipts  as  Philippi.  (2)  F.  Blass  [Philology  of  the 
Gospels,  1898,  p.  68)  and  others  emend  the  text 
(though  it  is  found  in  NAC)  into  Trpdrris  /leplSoi,  so 
that  Philippi  would  be  described  as  '  a  city  of  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia'  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
St.  Luke  wished  to  refer  to  the  old  and  now  almost 
forgotten  division  of  the  country  into  tetrarchies. 
(3)  Van  Manen  {EBi  iii.  3702)  thinks  that 
Philippi  was  a  'first'  city  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Ephesus,  Pergamus,  and  Smyrna  bore  that 
distinction — a  '  first-class  '  city  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  phraseology  was  used  outside  the 
Commune  of  Asia.  (4)  WH's  ingenious  proposal 
(Appendix,  p.  97)  to  read  llifploos  for  fiepioos — '  a 
city  of  Pierian  Macedonia' — has  not  commended 
itself.  (5)  It  is  best  to  take  the  phrase  as  an 
obiter  dictum  of  St.  Luke,  who  unofficially  con- 


firms the  great  Roman  colony's  estimate  of  itself  as 
the  most  important  city  of  the  district.  '  Of  old 
Aniphipolis  had  been  the  chief  city  of  the  division, 
to  which  both  belonged.  Afterwards  Philipjii  (juile 
outstripped  its  rival  ;  but  it  was  at  that  time  in 
such  a  position  that  Am|>hipolis  was  ranked  first 
by  general  consent,  Philippi  first  by  its  own  con- 
sent'(Ra.msa,y,  St.  Paul,  p.  206  i.). 

Had  there  been  a  synagogue  in  Philippi,  .St. 
Paul  would,  according  to  his  invariable  practtici-, 
have  visited  it  without  delay.  But  a  military 
colony  did  not  offer  the  same  attractions  as  a  com- 
mercial city  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  and 
apparently  the  sojourners  in  Philippi  were  few. 
There  was,  however,  a  ■n-po(T€vxn,  or  jilace  of  jirayer, 
outside  the  gate  by  the  side  of  the  river — the 
Ganges  or  Gangites,  a  tributary  of  the  Strymon — 
where  some  women  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
on  the  Sabbath  (Ac  16"-  '").  -rpoafvxv  evidently 
denotes  something  simpler  than  a  fully  organized 
avvayuyi]  with  all  the  proper  officials  and  appoint- 
ments. It  is  true  that  Philo  and  Josephus  employ 
the  two  terms  as  synonymous  (Schiirer,  HJP  II. 
ii.  [1885]  68-73).  The  latter,  e.g.,  describes  the 
irpouevxr)  of  Tiberias  as  ixiyiorov  otKijtua  nai  ttoXvv  ix^"" 
etndi^aaBai  Svyd/ievov  ( Vita,  54).  But  the  fact  that 
St.  Luke  everywhere  else  uses  the  word  '  syna- 
gogue '  indicates  a  distinction  in  his  own  mind. 
Only  women  attended  the  Philippian  irpoireuxv, 
whereas  the  presence  of  at  least  ten  adult  male 
persons  Avas  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  regu- 
lar worship  of  the  synagogue.  The  Philippian 
worshippers  had  doubtless  some  enclosure  which 
marked  oflF  their  meeting-place  as  sacred,  but  no 
roofed  building  like  a  synagogue.  The  river-side 
gave  them  the  means  of  Levitical  washings,  as 
well  as  a  refuge  from  the  interior  of  a  city  tainted 
with  idolatry.  Philo  (in  Flaccum,  14)  mentions 
the  instinctive  desire  of  Jews  residing  in  a  foreign 
city  to  pray  in  KadapaTaTiji,  in  the  purest  place  they 
could  find.  It  was  in  green  pastures  and  beside 
still  waters  that  St.  Paul  won  his  first  European 
convert,  the  proselyte  (ae^oixivri  rbv  0i6v,  Ac  16''') 
Lydia. 

Another  Philippian  woman,  Avho  was  attracted 
by  the  Apostle  and  his  message,  was  well  known 
in  the  city  as  a  soothsayer  (IG'").  She  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate  of  masters  who  exploited  her 
strange  powers,  advertising  her  as  the  possessor  of 
a  Python.  According  to  Plutarch  (de  Defec.  Orac. 
9),  Python  was  a  name  assumed  by  (yyaaTpl/ivdoi 
(ventriloquists),  persons  whom  the  LXX  identifies 
with  diviners.  Popularly  regarded  as  inspired  by 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  the  girl  was  evidently  no 
mere  impostor,  but  a  person  of  abnormal  gifts  and 
temperament,  perhaps  with  symptoms  of  epilepsy, 
who  believed  herself  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
divine  power,  and  gave  free  expression  to  her 
intuitions,  often  astonishing  those  who  consulted 
her  by  the  justice  and  truth  of  her  oracular  words. 
She  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  evangelists, 
rightly  divining  that  they  had  brought  to  Philippi 
another  and  greater  power  than  that  of  Apollo. 
She  calls  them  servants  of  '  God  the  Most  High  ' — 
an  expression  widesjiread  in  paganism,  as  Ramsay 
notes  (St.  Paul,  p.  215).  St.  Paul's  mode  of  saving 
her  is  an  example  of  the  mighty  workings  (Swd^eis) 
of  which  he  speaks  (1  Co  1'2-').  An  authoritative 
word  in  the  name  of  Christ  broke  the  spell  of  her 
unhappy  possession,  and  liberated  her  to  serve  a 
new  JIaster. 

Her  conversion  Avas  the  signal  for  an  outburst 
of  pagan  hatred,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  years 
afterwards  (irpowaddi'Tes  Kal  vfiptaBivTei  .  .  .  iv 
<t.iXi7nrots  [1  Th  2-  ;  cf.  Pli  1'"]).  Enraged  at  the 
loss  of  their  income  (ttjs  ipyaaia^,  '  business,' '  gain  '), 
the  girl's  owners  avenged  themselves  by  contriv- 
ing to  get  the  apostles  charged  with  disturbing  the 
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peace  and  tofioliing  a  religio  illicita.  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  were  dragged  before  the  magistrates, 
scourged  without  a  liearing,  and  Hung  into  the 
innermost  prison.  Weizsiicker  (p.  "285)  thinks  that 
'  the  story  is  rendered  imjiossible  by  tlie  conduct 
of  Paul  ;  he  lets  liiniselt  be  chastised  illegally, 
in  order  afterwards  to  secure  greater  satisfaction. 
Paul  could  not  have  acted  so.'  l?ut  in  the  tumult 
he  may  well  have  made  a  protest  which  was 
drowned  by  a  babel  of  hostile  voices.  Or  who  will 
blame  him  if  he  sometimes  chose  to  suffer  in  silence 
— rpis  ippa^SlaBritt  (1  Co  11") — like  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, who  could  not  shelter  themselves  under  the 
ajgis  of  the  Roman  citizenship? 

The  magistrates  of  Philippi  are  first  called 
ipxix^f^  (16'")  and  then  (rTpaT-q-fol  (vv.'"-  '-• '°-  "'•  ^). 
Kamsay  (St.  Paul,  p.  217)  thinks  that  the  two 
clauses,  '  dragged  them  into  the  agora  before  the 
rulers,'  and  'brought  them  before  the  mag'istrates' 
(yy_i9. 20)_  mean  the  same  thing,  and  holds  that  if 
St.  Luke  had  revised  his  narrative  he  would  have 
struck  out  the  one  or  the  other.  Blass  says,  '  non 
licet  distinguere  inter  dpxoyns  et  arpaTTiyot'  {Acta 
Apostolorum,  1895,  p.  180).  The  former  is  the 
ordinary  term  for  the  supreme  board  of  magistrates 
in  a  Greek  town,  the  latter  the  popular  equivalent 
of  prcetores.  St.  Luke  knew  no  doubt  that  in  a 
colonia  like  Philippi  the  highest  governing  power 
w^as  in  the  hands  of  duumviri  (see  inscriptions  in 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  51),  the  exact  trans- 
lation of  which  would  have  been  Sio  ivSpe^,  but  he 
preferred  good  Greek  to  slavishly  technical  accuracy 
on  such  a  point.  His  use  of  arpnTriyol,  therefore, 
does  not  prove  either  that  the  magistrates  of 
Philippi  had  duly  received  the  dignity  of  the 
prictorship,  or  that  they  had  assumed  it  without 
leave,  as  provincial  duumviri  were  said  sometimes 
to  do  (Cicero,  de  Leg.  Aqr.  ii.  34). 

St.  Luke  is  characteristically  careful  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  majesty  of  Roman  law  might  have 
been  invoked  against  the  Philippian  authorities 
and  on  behalf  of  the  apostles.  By  illegally 
punishing  Roman  citizens — Silas  was  apparently 
one  as  well  as  St.  Paul  (16^') — the  magistrates  had 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  be  degraded  and 
counted  unlit  ever  to  hold  office  again  (Cicero,  in 
Vcrr.  II.  v.  66).  The  scourging  and  imprisoning 
were  acts  of  high-handed  violence.  The  accused 
were  subjected  to  these  indignities  '  without  a 
trial ' ;  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  aKaTaKpirovs, 
which  is  translated  '  uncondemned  '  (16").  In  the 
end  the  magistrates  saved  themselves  by  begging 
the  prisoners  to  leave  the  town  quietly,  and  the 
historian's  point  is  that  in  acceding  to  this  request 
the  apostles  forfeited  the  unquestionable  right 
to  appeal  against  a  gross  maladministration  of 
justice. 

Many  writers  regard  the  story  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  conversion  of  the  jailer  as  legendary. 
H.  J.  Holtzmann  asserts  that  this  is  the  view  of 
the  whole  critical  school  (' Apostelgeschichte '  in 
Hand-Kom.  zum  NT  i.  [188U]  389).  The  inter- 
pretation of  such  a  passage  is  natxirally  afl'ected 
by  one's  whole  attitude  to  the  miraculous.  The 
older  view  is  defended  by  Ramsay,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  Turkish  prisons  helps  him  to  remove 
some  of  the  diilioulties  of  the  narrative  {St.  Paul, 
pp.  220-222). 

Five  years  later,  probably  in  the  autumn  of 
A.D.  55,  St.  Paul  re-visited  Macedonia,  giving  the 
believers  '  much  e.\hortation '  (20^)  ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  having  unexpectedly 
to  begin  his  journey  from  Greece  to  Palestine  by  land 
instead  of  by  sea,  he  had  the  happiness  of  keeping 
the  Passover  with  the  brethren  of  Philippi  (v.^). 
None  of  his  converts  gave  him  the  same  unalloyed 
satisfaction  as  the  Philippians,  his  '  beloved  and 
longed  for,'  his  'joy  and  crown'  (Ph  4").     He  re- 


peatedly showed  his  confidence  in  them  by  accept- 
mg  at  their  hands  favours  which  he  rcfii.sed  from 
every  other  church.  To  Thcssalonica,  and  again 
to  Corinth,  their  me.ssengers  followed  him  with  the 
tokens  of  their  love  (Ph  4'",  2  Co  11") ;  and  when 
he  was  a  jirisoner  in  Rome,  Epajiliroditus  of 
l'hilipi>i  made  a  journey  of  700  miles  over  land  and 
sea  to  bring  him  yet  another  gift,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  most  all'cclionate  letter  St.  Paul 
ever  wrote  (see  PiiiLiri'iAN.s,  Epistle  to  thk). 

The  prestige  of  women  in  the  Church  of  Philippi, 
as  in  the  other  Macedonian  churches  (Ac  17^"  '■')  is 
a  striking  fact,  'only  to  be  compared  with  their 
prominence  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  personal 
ministry  of  our  Lord  '  (Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  p.  57).  St. 
Paul's  first  Philippian  audience  consisted  entirely 
of  women  {16")  ;  his  lirst  convert  was  a  woman  of 
influence,  whose  familia  was  baptized  with  her, 
and  who  became  his  hostess  (vv."-  '°)  ;  and  the 
only  element  in  the  Philippian  Church  which 
called  for  reproof  in  his  letter  was  the  variance  of 
two  prominent  Christian  ladies,  both  of  whom  he 
remembered  gratefully  as  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
gospel  (Ph  4'--  ').  Ligditfoot  {op.  cit.  p.  56)  quotes 
a  number  of  Macedonian  inscriptions  which  '  seem 
to  assign  to  the  sex  a  higher  social  influence  than 
is  common  among  the  civilised  nations  of  an- 
tiquity.' 

In  the  time  of  Trajan — i.e.,  before  A.D.  117 — 
Philippi  became  a  stage  in  the  triumphal  progress 
of  St.  Ignatius  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  to  die  in  the  arena.  His  visit  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  the  Philippian  Church  that  they 
.soon  after  requested  the  martyr's  young  friend 
Polycarp  to  write  them  and  send  them  copies  of 
St.  Ignatius'  own  letters.  Polycarp's  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  was  the  response,  and  it  is  still 
extant.  The  writer  congratulates  the  Church  of 
Philippi  on  '  the  sturdy  root  of  their  faith,  famous 
from  the  earliest  days'  (1),  warns  them  against 
certain  doctrinal  and  practical  errors,  and  sets 
before  them  the  example  of  apostles  and  saints 
who  have  gone  to  their  rest.  The  later  history  of 
this  remarkable  church  is  almost  a  blank. 

The  village  of  Filibedjik  (Little  Philippi)  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  once  famous  city. 

Literature. — W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
1835,  iii.  216-223;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippians*,  1878,  p. 
47  f.  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Li,fe  and  Epistles  of  St.  I'avl, 
new  ed.,  1877,  i.  341 1.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  1895,  p.  213 f.,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
1893,  p.  168 1.  ;  C.  von  Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Ai/r  <•/  the 
Christian  Church'',  Eng.  tr-,  i.  [1S97J  279 ff.  ;  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Age,  1S»~,  p.  239  f.  JaMES  STKAHA.V. 
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— This  document  purports  (1)  to  be  a  letter  sent 
from  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Philippi.  Although  Timothy  is  men- 
tioned in  the  address  as  joint  author,  the  letter 
throughout  is  St.  Paul's  own.  He  commences  at 
once  in  the  1st  person  singular — evxapiurw  ti}  6eip 
MoC(l') — and  continues  so  throughout.  When  he 
does  use  the  plural  (1st  person),  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  he  simply  means  Timothy  and  himself. 
Thus  in  3^ — Wfis  yap  icr/xev  i]  Trepiro/xTj — the  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  Christians  are  the  real  people  of 
God.  Zahn  {Introd.  to  the  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  538) 
opposes  this  view,  maintaining  that  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy  alone  are  meant,  because  they  were  cir- 
cumcised ;  but  his  argument  is  forced  and  incon- 
clusive. What  St.  Paul  says  is  that  '  we  who 
worship  in  the  spirit  of  God  and  put  no  confidence 
in  the  fle.sh '  are  the  true  circumcision,  and  this 
would  apply  to  Pauline  Christians  generally,  not 
simply  to  St.  Paul  and  Timothy.  Again,  in  3", 
'  Brethren,  unitedly  imitate  me,  and  mark  (approv- 
ingly) those  so  walking  even  as  you  have  us  as 
an  example'  (/caSws  ^x^"  rinrov  rnxai),  other  leaders 
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are  probably  included  as  well  as  Timothy.  And 
in  316-2W-  4»_  and  in  those  passages  of  inferior  MS 
authority  where  the  1st  plur.  occurs,  e.g.  V — eyw 
fiif  eOxapiCTu  Tiji  Kvplifi  riiJ.Civ  (a  readin"  approved  by 
Zahn,  op.  fit.  i.  535,  and  by  Haupt  in  Meyer's  A'oot- 
mentar  uber  das  N'P,  in  loco,  for  ditl'orent  reasons) — 
J28. 2»  (T)fuv  for  i/iJuv),  the  reference  is  general.  Not 
even  in  4-',  the  linal  salutation,  where  one  might 
naturally  expect  it,  is  Timothy  mentioned.  More- 
over, he  is  spoken  of  in  the  3rd  person,  and  his 
character  and  intentions  are  described  quite  ob- 
jectively {'2'"'''^) :  '  But  I  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  send  Timothy  speedily  to  you,  that  I  may  be 
encouraged,  when  I  come  to  know  your  art'airs. 
For  I  have  none  like-minded  with  him,  who  will 
genuinely  concern  himself  about  your  affairs.  For 
all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Christ  Jesus. 
But  ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that,  as  a  son  with 
a  father,  he  served  with  me  in  spreading  the  gospel. 
Him  then  I  hope  to  send  at  once,  whenever  I  come 
to  know  how  my  atfairs  turn  out.' 

The  letter,  then,  on  its  face  value  is  St.  Paul's 
own,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  e.xercising  false 
subtlety  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Timothy's 
name  in  the  address.  His  presence  with  St.  Paul 
at  the  time  of  writing,  and  especially  his  intimate 
relations  with  the  Philippians  in  the  past,  and  his 
coming  visit  are  a  sufficient  explanation.  (Timothy 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  the  founding  of  the  Church 
[Ac  16'-'''-]-  When  St.  Paul  left,  he  seems  to  have 
stayed  behind.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth  through 
Macedonia  [Ac  19=^  1  Co  16"].  When  2  Cor.  was 
written,  he  was  again  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia. ) 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter  because  of  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  1st  person 
singular  throughout  in  spite  of  Timothy's  name  at 
the  beginning  (as  W.  C.  van  JIanen,  EBi  iii.  3705). 
In  Col  P,  1  Th  P,  2  Th  P,  and  2  Co  V  the  joint 
authorship  is  indeed  remembered,  but  we  have  a 
parallel  in  1  Co  1',  where  rt  is  at  once  forgotten, 
as  here. 

Besides  Timothy,  St.  Paul  associates  with  him- 
self in  the  closing  salutation  the  brethren,  oi  (riv 
iixol  aSe\((>ol  (4--).  Who  these  were  we  are  not  told, 
but  they  can  have  had  no  part  in  the  composing 
of  the  letter,  as  they  are  evidently  those  referred  to 
in  2^'  and  accused  of  selfishness.  Their  own  in- 
terests came  before  the  interests  of  the  Philippian 
Church,  to  which  St.  Paul  probably  asked  them  to 
convey  authoritative  tidings  of  himself.  Nor  would 
the  saints  as  a  whole  (i.e.  the  Christians  generally, 
but  especially  those  of  Caesar's  household)  know 
anything  of  the  letter  save  that  it  was  being  sent. 
The  saints  of  Ca-sar's  household  were  not  members 
of  the  ruling  family  but.freedmen  and  slaves  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  court  (cf.  Lightfoot, 
Philippinns,  p.  171  f.  ;  Zahn,  op.  cit.  i.  550). 

It  is  possible  that  the  letter  was  written  by 
Epaphroditus  (that  Epaphroditus  is  mentioned  in 
the  3rd  person  is  no  absolute  objection  to  tliis)  if 
the  phrase  'true  yokefellow'  {yvrinK  aiv^vye,  4') 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  appellative.  The  meaning  is, 
however,  very  doubtful,  and  the  most  varied  sug- 
gestions have  Ijeen  made— Christ,  Lydia,  Paul's 
wife,  Timothy,  Peter,  Paul's  brother,  an  allegorical 
personage,  etc.  Lightfoot  (in  loc.)  and  Zahn  (op. 
cit.  i.  537)  are  of  the  opinion  that  Epaphroditus, 
who  was  either  beside  St.  Paul  as  he  wrote  or  who 
actually  wrote  the  letter,  was  directly  addressed  in 
this  way.  This  Epaphroditus  was  a  messenger 
(airio-ToXo!)  sent  by  the  Philippian  Church  to  St. 
Paul  with  a  monetary  gift  (4"),  and  his  experience 
is  described  in  the  letter :  '  I  think  it  needful  to 
send  to  you  Epaphroditus,  my  brother,  fellow- 
worker  and  fellow-soldier,  your  messenger  and 
minister  of  my  need.  For  he  w,as  home-sick  for  you 
all,  and  distressed  because  you  heard  he  was  ill. 
And  indeed  he  was  nigh  to  death  ;  but  God  had 


pity  on  him,  and  not  on  him  alone  but  also  on  me, 
lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  I  am  send- 
ing him  tlien  all  the  more  eagerly,  that  you  may 
rejoice  again  when  you  see  him,  and  that  I  nuiy 
sorrow  the  less.  Receive  him  then  in  the  Lord 
with  all  joy  ;  and  have  such  in  honour,  because  on 
account  of  the  work  of  Christ  he  came  near  to 
death,  hazarding  (?ra/)a/3o\«uffo;ne>'os)*  his  life  to  make 
up   what  was  wanting  in  your  ministry  to  me' 

But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  Synzygus  as 
a  proper  name — possibly  the  pen-^on  to  whom  the 
letter  would  directly  come  before  it  was  read  in  the 
church  assembly.  The  author,  in  a  passage  full  of 
earnest  passion,  runs  hurriedly  over  certain  auto- 
biographical details.  He  was  of  true  Hebrew 
descent — circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  of  the  race 
of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  regards  the  Law  a  Pharisee,  aa 
regards  zeal  persecuting  the  Church,  with  a  clean 
record  as  far  as  Law-righteousness  went.  But  all 
these  privileges  he  considered  loss  and  still  so  con- 
siders them  for  Christ's  sake.  To  know  Christ 
(perhaps  ■yvCoai.'s  is  here  used  as  being  admitted  to 
His  intimate  friendship  ;  ci.  (refiaaTdyfuaTr]! ;  Deiss- 
mann,  Licht  votn  Oslen,  p.  288,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  383),  to 
gain  Him,  to  be  found  in  Him,  that  is  worth  all, 
and  the  rest  is  worth  nothing  in  comparison  with  it. 
Earthly  fortune,  future,  and  fame  are  but  stable- 
sweepings  compared  with  this  (Ramsay  says  Paul 
gave  up  literally  his  patrimony  and  was  disowned, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen, 
London,  1895,  p.  3411.).  For  by  faith  in  Christ 
the  writer  has  been  pardoned  and  empowered  to 
live  a  new  righteous  life — the  very  thing  the  Law 
could  not  do.  Thus  the  power  which  animated 
Christ  in  His  resurrection,  in  His  life  and  Passion, 
in  His  death  is  working  in  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul 
is  energizing  to  live  in  the  absolute  newness  of  life 
that  this  implies.  Absolute  attainment  is  not  yet 
his,  but  it  is  his  single  aim.  Whatever  his  past 
progress  may  have  been,  he  is  not  contented  with 
that.  Past  attainment  is  not  perfection,  but  it 
brings  nearer  the  realization  of  what  is  implied  in 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Chri.st  Jesus  (S''"'''). 

Here  then  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  one 
with  such  a  history  who  specially  associates 
Timothy  with  himself,  who  sends  greetings  from 
brethren,  especially  those  of  Caesar's  household  with 
whom  was  Epaphroditus,  to  a  Christian  community 
in  Philippi.  Does  a  careful  study  of  the  letter 
itself  substantiate  such  a  view  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  letter  itself  (as  Baur  and  others  think)  in- 
consistent with  its  own  account  of  its  origin  and 
authorship? 

Before  we  can  answer  we  must  ask  who  were  the 
recipients  and  wliat  were  their  relations  with  the 
writer. 

2.  The  recipients  of  the  letter. — The  letter  ia 
written  to  all  the  saints  in  Philippi,  with  the 
bishops  and  deacons  (!').  Throughout  the  letter, 
however,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  officials ; 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  impartiality  as  well  as 
cordiality  towards  the  members  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  (cf.  the  use  of  iras,  P-  ■■•  '•  '■  =»  2"-  -*  4='). 
We  have  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  in  Ac  IG"^"" 
of  the  founding  of  the  Philippian  Church — a  Church 
interesting  to  us  as  being  the  first  Christian  com- 
munity on  European  soil.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  the  distinction  between  Europe 
and  Asia  was  not  anything  like  so  real  to  men  in 
ancient  times  as  it  is  now.  Dubiety  is  at  once 
raised  by  the  mention  of  '  bishops  and  deacons,' 
but  this  IS  largely  due  to  modern  associations.  Wo 
think  of  these  words  in  their  modern  sense  or  in 
their  3rd  cent,  sense.     That  they  are  not  so  used 

•  See  G.  A.  Deissmann,  hicht  vom  Oaten^,  Tiibinpea,  1909, 
p.  57,  Eng.  tr.,  Light/rom  the  Ancient  East,  London,  1911,  p.  84. 
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here  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  what  we  have  is 
'bishops,'  not  'bishop.'  That  the  author  of  tlie 
letter  is  not  advocating  any  special  ecclesiastical 
or<janization  is  evident  from  the  casualness  of  the 
reference,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  further 
allusion  to  these  officials.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  every  church  would  have  an  organiza- 
tion of  some  sort.  It  was  not  easy — perhaps  not 
possible — for  the  individual  Christian  to  maintain 
tiis  position  without  the  social  strength  of  his 
brethren  behind  him.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  think 
of  two  orders  in  a  church  like  tliat  of  Philippi,  in 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul  ?  There  were  officers  in 
the  Thessalonian  Church  called  oi  Kowiufret,  ol 
wpol'tTTa./xei'OL,  ol  vovBiTovvres  (1  Th  5'"},  but  it  is  clear 
that  their  authority  was  a  moral  one,  and  their 
position  due  to  their  spiritual  influence.  The  terras 
used  evidently  describe  the  same  persons  from 
difl'erent  points  of  view.  Haupt  regards  both 
terms  in  our  letter  as  applied  to  the  same  persons, 
but  it  is  probable  that  two  orders  are  in  view. 

Elsewhere  (Ac  20-"-)  we  understand  that  the 
essential  constituted  officials  were  irpcapurepoi,  and 
that  these  were  also  known  as  'bishops.'  They 
formed  the  essence  of  church  government. 

P'rom  the  Pastorals  also  it  is  clear  that  Tpetr^vrepoi 
and  iiri(TKoiToi  are  interchangeable  terms  (Tit  P"-, 
1  Ti  3'- '-).  With  the  alterations  in  later  times  in 
the  usage  of  these  terms  we  are  not  concerned  ; 
only  with  this,  that  there  seems  no  ground  for 
suspicion  as  regards  their  occurrence  here.  It  is 
certainly  preferable  to  regard  them  as  interpola- 
tions than  to  reject  the  whole  letter  as  spurious, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  if  the  terms  are 
dissociated  from  later  associations.  As  we  shall 
see,  one  main  cause  of  writing  the  letter  was  to 
thank  the  Philippians  for  monetary  help,  and  it  is 
not  inappropriate  to  regard  these  persons  as  being 
instrumental  in  the  collecting  and  dispatching  of 
this  money. 

Certain  individuals  are  mentioned  by  name, 
especiallj'  two  women — Euodia  and  Syntyche  (4-- '). 
'  Euodia  I  beseech,  and  Syntyche  I  beseech  that 
they  show  practical  agreement  in  the  Lord.'  It 
is  surely  the  reductio  ad  ridiculum  of  criticism  to 
find  here,  under  assumed  names,  subtle  references 
to  church  parties.  Zahn  gives  an  account  of  the 
subtle  hidden  meanings  found  in  these  names  (now 
proved  to  be  so  common,  although  not  yet  attested 
for  Philippi)  by  Schwegler,  Baur,  Hitzig,  and 
Holsten,  and  calls  them  '  fantastic  conceits  '  (op.  cit. 
i.  561  f.).  This  is  now  the  unanimous  opinion,  so 
that  one  need  not  further  dwell  on  it.  What  we 
have  to  do  with  is  a  quarrel  between  two  women, 
the  origin  or  extent  of  which  we  know  not  (although 
it  cannot  have  been  serious).  A  certain  person 
(Synzygus)  is  asked  to  help  in  their  reconciliation  : 
'  I  would  request  you  (ipuiru),  genuine  Synzygus  (or 
yokefellow),  help  those  women,  inasmuch  as 
they  laboured  with  me  in  the  gospel  and  with 
Clement  and  other  fellow-labourers  of  mine  whose 
names  are  in  the  book  of  life '  (4-"^).  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Some 
take  the  writer  to  mean  that  Clement  and  his 
fellows  should  help  in  settling  this  diU'erence 
(Lightfoot,  Zahn) ;  others — and  this  seems  the 
only  feasible  view — that  the  women  laboured  with 
the  apostles  and  with  Clement.  Indeed,  from  the 
tone  of  the  passage  one  would  naturally  conclude 
that  Clement  was  already  dead.  To  identify  this 
Clement  with  Clement  of  Konie  on  the  ground  that 
no  other  of  that  name  is  known  to  us  from  either 
history  or  legend  (Baur,  Paul,  Eng.  tr.^,  2  vols., 
London,  1873-75,  pp.  63,  77),  is  foolish,  as  the  name 
Clement  seems  to  have  been  common  (cf.  Zahn, 
op.  cit.  i.  534).  Moreover,  this  Clement  is  a 
Philippian,  not  a  Roman.  That  women  sliould 
have  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Philippian  Church  I 


agrees  with  Ac  16,  and,  indeed,  as  I^ightfoot  points 
out  (Philippians,  p.  56),  with  the  conditicms  in 
Macedonia  generally.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  one  or  other  of  these  women  with 
Pydia,  on  the  ground  that  Lydia  is  not  a  proper 
name  but  simply  means  '  the  Lydian  lady  ;  but 
there  is  no  certainty  in  the  results.  It  is  certainly 
curious  that  neither  Lydia  nor  the  jailer  is  men- 
tioned, but  the  omission  of  their  names  is  no  ground 
for  identifying  the  one  with  Euodia  or  Syntyche 
or  the  other  with  Clement.  It  seems  a  strong 
proof  of  authenticity  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  only  other  person  mentioned  in  the  letter  as 
belonging  to  Philippi  is  Epaphroditus  (see  above). 
He  is,  however,  with  the  writer  at  the  time  of 
writing,  preparing  to  go  back  after  having  de- 
livered their  gift  to  St.  Paul  :  '  I  am  filled,  having 
received  from  Epaphroditus  the  things  that  come 
from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice 
acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God  '  (4'"). 

That  St.  Paul  should  have  written  to  Philippi  is 
a  priori  very  probable.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
reject  our  present  letter,  then,  as  an  authentic 
communication  by  the  Apostle  to  this  church?  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  see  anj'thing  in  this  artless 
aft'ectionate  letter  which  raises  any  suspicion,  and 
the  onus  probandi  lying  on  him  who  would  reject 
it  owing  to  difficulties  which  may  reasonably  be 
explained  otherwise  is  very  great. 

3.  Purpose  of  the  letter. — As  Edith  Bellenden's 
letter  revealed  its  purpose  in  a  postscript  (see  Scott, 
Old  Mortality),  so  this  letter  also.  The  Philippians 
had  sent  monetary  help  by  Epaphroditus,  and  St. 
Paul  hereby  acknowledges  receipt  of  it  (6.^rix'^l 
[TrdvTa],  a  terminus  technicus,  as  is  now  abundantly 
proved)  (Deissmann,  Neue  Bibelstudien,  Marburg, 
1897,  p.  56,  Eng.  tr.,  Bible  Studies,  Edinburgh, 
1901,  p.  229,  LicM  vom  Osten,  p.  77  f.,  Eng.  tr., 
p.  llOf.  ;  see  sdsoExp,  7th  ser.,  vi.  [1908]  91).  The 
language  of    the  whole   passage  is  full  of  half- 


humorous  allusions  to  a  financial  transaction.  He 
tells  them  how  he  is  filled  with  Christian  joy 
because  of  the  proof  it  furnished  him  of  the  revival 
of  their  interest  in  him.  They  had,  indeed,  always 
thought  about  him  (that  he  knew),  but  they  lacked 
opportunity  (very  probably  owing  to  poverty  ;  cf. 
P"",  where  possibly  he  expects  that  by  a  more  en- 
lightened dya-Kf)  on  their  part  this  may  be  avoided 
in  the  future).  His  joy  is  not  that  of  one  whose 
material  necessities  have  for  the  moment  been 
relieved.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  learned  the  true 
secret  of  contentment  (ii\jT&pKei.a),  and  is  able  to 
endure  any  material  situation.  He  can  do  this 
not  in  his  own  strength  hut  in  the  strength  of 
Him  in  whom  is  his  life  (cf.  iiiol  yap  ri  ^rjn  Xpio-riis) 
and  the  source  of  his  energy.  Nevertheless,  he 
feels  keenly  the  transparent  goodness  of  their 
succour  when  thus  they  shared  in  his  affliction. 
It  is,  indeed,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  them,  in 
view  of  their  past  liberality.  For  he  is  glad  to 
recall  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  European 
mission  they  opened,  as  it  were,  a  bank  account 
with  him — even  sending  twice  help  to  him  while 
he  was  yet  in  Thessalonica,  and,  besides,  when  he 
had  left  Macedonia  they  regularly  contributed  to 
his  support  (cf.  2  Co  IP' ').  It  is  not  the  present 
gift  itself,  qua  gift,  that  pleases  him,  but  the 
spiritual  reality  it  represents.  It  shows  him  that 
tliey  feel  their  indebtedness  to  him.  As  he  gave 
them  spiritual  riches,  so  they  give  him  material 
help.  His  Cod  is  thus  become  their  banker,  and 
He  pays  large  interest,  now  and  especially  here- 
after, when  Christ  through  whom  His  riches  are 
mediated  appears  in  glory.  Their  gift  then — as  an 
exhibition  of  their  spiritual  gratitude  for  His  un- 
speakable gift  (cf.  2  Co  9'^) — is  a  sweet-smelling 
savour  and  an  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  sacrifice 
to  God  (4'"-™). 
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Now  that  Epaphroditus  lias  sufficiently  recovered 
and  is  about  to  return  to  them,  St.  Paul  thus 
acknowledges  their  generosity.  He  takes  advan- 
tage of  his  intended  departure  to  dispatch  this 
letter  (cf.  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  I.  ix.  1).  It  may  seem 
strange  thus  to  postj^ne  mention  of  their  gift  if 
this  be  the  main  object  of  sending  the  letter,  but 
there  are  references  in  the  very  beginning  also 
when  the  Apostle  thanks  God  for  their  Koivuvla  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  from  the  first  day 
until  now  (cf.  4">,  '  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel ') ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  he  feels  convinced  that 
God  will  carry  on  in  them  the  good  work  till 
Christ's  day  and  complete  it.  Their  spiritual  con- 
dition, as  evidenced  by  their  liberality,  is  a  proof 
that  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  shall  be  efi'ective 
in  them. 

He  cannot  otherwise  regard  them — his  affections 
being  witness — for,  indeed,  they  are  fellow-partici- 
pators with  him  in  grace  because  thus  they  have 
shown  their  identity  with  him  both  in  his  chains 
and  in  his  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel. 
What  more  graceful  reference  could  be  made  than 
this,  and  wiiat  more  spiritual  inferences  drawn 
from  Christian  liberality  ? 

Besides,  there  is  the  reference  to  their  offering 
in  2'-^{i'jUuJf  5^  atrbcToKov  Kal  XeiTovpydv  ttjs  xP^^^^  /xov). 

There  are,  however,  other  objects  for  the  letter 
as  well  as  this  main  one.  For  one  thing,  tlie 
Philippians  had  heard  of  the  sickness  of  Epaph- 
roditus and  were  anxious  about  him  (2'°),  and  the 
Apostle  tenderly  refers  to  him  and  commends  him 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  return,  for  his  work's  sake. 
Epaphroditus  was  evidently  sent  by  the  Philippians 
in  order  to  stay  with  St.  Paul  and  minister  to  him, 
and  his  return  home  so  soon  needed  explanation, 
perhaps  apology,  and  the  Apostle  does  this  in 
graceful  and  affectionate  language.  How  he  came 
to  know  of  their  feelings  as  regards  Epaphroditus 
we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they 
had  meanwhile  written  to  him  about  this  and  other 
matters  as  well.  Indeed,  the  letter  becomes  much 
more  intelligible  when  we  regard  it  as  answering 
questions  and  meeting  a  situation  unfolded  in  an 
actual  correspondence  of  recent  date  from  Philippi, 
which  was  before  the  Apostle  as  he  \vrote,  and 
which  may  well  have  conditioned  the  order  of  his 
topics.  (That  such  communications  took  place  is 
self-evident.  He  would  surely  have  acknowledged 
their  previous  gifts,  and  these  would  be  accom- 
panied by  writing.)  There  is  some  ground,  indeed, 
for  explaining  the  difficult  passage  (3')  as  referring 
to  a  letter  written  shortly  before  this  by  the  Apostle 
to  them.  At  any  rate,  to  explain  the  ra  aird  from 
the  contents  of  the  letter  itself  is  not  easy,  and  the 
reference  to  other  communications  is  a  feasible  one. 
Zahn  has  used  this  clue  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
letter  (cf.  also  W.  Lock,  Exp,  5th  ser.,  vi.  [1897] 
65  ff.  ;  and  especially  J.  Rendel  Harris,  ib.,  5th  ser., 
viii.  [189S]  16I«'.). 

It  is  clear  that  the  Philippians  were  inclined  to 
take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  and  situation  in  general  on  the  cause 
of  the  gospel.  The  statement  in  I'-''-  is  a  correction 
of  this,  and  we  may  well  explain  the  repeated  in- 
junctions to  joy  as  proof  that  they  were  apt  to 
be  dispirited  owing  to  the  seeming  failure  of  the 
Apostle's  missionary  activity. 

Perhaps  also  they  needed  to  be  told  that  their 
gifts  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Apostle, 
and  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  disa])pointment  in 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  tardiness  or  smallness  of 
their  liberality.  '  The  Philippians  must  recently 
have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  what 
they  had  done  to  support  I'aul  and  his  work, 
and  their  doubt  as  to  whether  Paul  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  same.  The  tone  in  which  Paiil 
speaks  of  the  matter  throughout  the  letter  (ii.  17, 


25,  30,  iv.  10-20)  is  natural  only  on  the  supposition 
that  this  feeling  had  been  very  strongly  expressed, 
and  the  Church  had  lamented  and  apologised  for 
the  smallness  and  tardiness  of  their  last  remit- 
tance '  (Zahn,  op.  eit.  i.  527). 

St.  Paul  also  is  anxious  to  tell  of  his  intention  to 
visit  them  (2**,  TriiroiSa.  Si  iv  Kvpltp  Sri  xai  ai'T-i?  to^^ws 
iXevao/iai)  and  to  assure  tliem  that  their  prayers 
help  to  this  end.  It  is  possible  that  they  spoke  of 
him  in  their  letter  as  their  Kavxvf^"-  (1°"  ;  cf.  Kendel 
Harris,  Exp,  5th  ser.,  viii.  178).  The  sharp  change 
of  tone  in  3-  may  also  be  due  to  a  fear  expressed  by 
the  Philippians  of  a  possible  Judaistlc  jiropaganda 
among  them.  It  may,  however,  be  quite  well  ex- 
plained out  of  St.  Paul's  own  experience. 

Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  ditferences  of 
opinion  in  the  Church  itself  and  the  consequent 
reiterated  charges  to  present  a  united  front  to  the 
enemy,  and  as  in  all  his  letters  there  are  the 
Christian  moral  injunctions  based  on  the  great 
Christian  verities.  It  is  not  difficult  thus  to  get  a 
pretty  clear  conception  of  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  writer  in  this  Epistle,  nor  can  it  be  held  that 
there  is  anything  in  this  incompatible  with  the 
Pauline  authorship.  What  one  has  to  fear  in 
interpretation  is  over-subtlety  and  the  tendency  to 
forget  that  the  canons  of  criticism  that  apply  to  a 
modern  theological  treatise  are  not  applicalile  to  an 
informal  letter  which  its  author  never  intended  as 
a  KTTjfjLa  is  dfi. 

i.  Genuineness.  —  (a)  External  evidence.  —  So 
much  attention  is  given  by  recent  critics  to  in- 
ternal evidence  that  the  external  is  apt  to  be 
undervalued  or  overlooked,  although  it  is  as  strong 
as  one  can  reasonably  expect.  The  first  unmistak- 
able reference  of  a  direct  kind  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
is  found  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  same  church 
(ad  Phil.  iii.  2)  : 

*  For  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  like  me  can  attain  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul,  who  while  he  waa 
among  you  taught  those  then  living  the  words  of  truth  accu- 
rately and  vigorously,  who  also  in  his  absence  wrote  letters  to 
you  '  (os  Kal  diru>f  viJ.lv  iypa.'iliV  effiffTOAds). 

That  our  letter  is  referred  to  here  seems  clear. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  Polycarp  knew  it  well,  as 
there  are  distinct  echoes  of  it  in  his  short  epistle 
(cf.  ad  Phil.  i.  l  =  Ph  2"  4'» ;  ii.  l  =  2'<i  3=' :  ix.  2  = 
2'«[or  Gal  2=];  x.  l=22-»;  xii.  3  =  3").  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  account  for  the  plural  'letters.'  It  is 
sometimes  explained  as  if  it  were  simply  equivalent 
to  the  singular  (cf.  examples  in  Lightfoot,  Philip- 
pians, p.  14011'.).  Others,  however,  point  out 
that  Polycarp  appreciates  the  difference  between 
the  singular  and  the  plural  in  this  epistle  (cf. 
xiii.  2),  and  that  we  must  here  understand  a  real 
plural.  Zahn  [op.  cit.  i.  536)  and  others  accord- 
ingly explain  it  on  the  supposition  that  1  and  2 
Thess.  and  Philippians  formed  a  Macedonian  group, 
and  Zahn  shows  that  Tertullian  so  regarded  them 
(Scorp.  13),  and  probably  Polycarp  himself  (xi.  3) ; 
cf.  also  Harnack,  TV,  new  ser.,  v.  3  [1900]  86  f. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  later  tradition 
supports  the  theory  of  more  letters  than  one  (cf. 
Georgius  Syncellus,  who  qiiotes  Ph  4'  as  occurring 
in  St.  Paul's  first  letter  \_Chronocjraphia,  i.  651] ;  cf. 
aXio Studia Sinaitica,edi.  A.  S.  Lewis,  i.  [Cambridge, 
1894]  11  ff.,  for  the  mention  of  a  Second  Epistle  in 
the  Syrian  Canon,  c.  A.  D.  400).  As  we  shall  see  later 
on,  this  is  used  freely  to  support  modern  theories 
of  fusion  in  our  extant  Epistle,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  on  its  own  merits  that  the  present  Epistle 
contains  two  or  more  letters  joined  together ;  for 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  many  letters  written 
by  St.  Paul  are  now  lost,  and  possibly  among  them 
one  or  more  to  Philippi.  It  is,  however,  problem- 
atical if  lost  letters  are  here  referred  to,  as  it  is 
quite  possible  to  explain  the  plural  otherwise,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  if  more  letters  than  one  existed 
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in  Polycarp's  time  they  would  have  been  lost  af  ter- 
wiiriis. 

The  statement  in  ad  Phil.  xi.  3 — ' qm  estis  in 
printipio  epistola;  eius' — is  iliflicult.  Some  supply 
'  laudiiti '  ('  you  wlio  are  praised  ')  in  the  beginning 
of  his  letter.  Others,  however,  say  the  text  is 
meaningless  (sinnlo.i)  (cf.  E.  Henneeke,  Hmulhurh 
zu  den  neutest.  Apokrjiphen,  Tiibingun,  1"J()4, 
p.  103),  and  translate  '  in  the  beginning  of  liis 
gospel  [cf.  Ph  4"]  or  his  mission,'  d7ro<rTo\^s  (E. 
Nestle  ace.  to  Zahn,  op.  cit.  i.  536).  Others  again, 
referring  to  2  Co  3--',  make  'epistolaj'  plural, 
'You  who  are  his  epistles.'  The  latter  is  not 
likely.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat 
Polycarp(c.  125-130)  knew  our  letter,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  knew  of  more  than  one.  It  is  also 
quoted  in  his  Marti/rdom,  i.  2  ( =  Ph  2*). 

Tliere  is  also  cumulative  evidence  that  both 
Ignatius  and  Clement  of  Rome  were  acquainted 
with  our  letter  (see  Lightfoot,  PhiUppians,  p.  75  f.). 
It  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (HE  v.  ii.  2)  in  the 
Epistle  from  Lyons  and  Vienne.  According  to 
Cleiu.  Alex,  and  Hippolytus  it  was  recognized  by 
the  heretical  Valentians  and  Sethites  who  quoted 
2",  the  latter  to  prove  their  own  doctrine.  The 
Apologists  recognize  it  (Epistle  to  Diognetus,  v.  9  = 
Ph  3-"  and  elsewhere),  and  it  is  found  in  all  the  2nd 
cent,  canons  as  well  as  in  the  Apostolicum  of 
Marcion.  IreniEus,  Tertuliian,  and  Origen  also 
recognize  it.  The  fact  is,  the  genuineness  of 
tlie  letter  was  never  questioned  till  within  recent 
times,  and  that  solely  on  internal  grounds  (see 
Vincent,  ICC,  '  Philipp'ians  and  Philemon,'  Introd.; 
C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  tlie  NT,  Edin- 
burgh, 1907,  and,  indeed,  all  books  on  the  Canon 
of  Scripture). 

(b)  Internal  evidence.  —  It  is  impossible  and 
fortunately  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the 
various  arguments  that  have  been  brought  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
since  F.  C.  Baur  (Paul,  Eng.  tr.^,  ii.  45-79). 
Perhaps  the  three  most  formidable  opponents 
are  Baur  himself,  Holsten,  and  van  Manen. 
Baur  laid  special  stress  on  Gnostic  affinities, 
especially  in  2'''''-.  According  to  him,  the  writer 
knew  the  theories  concerning  the  seon  Sophia, 
its  bold  actus  rapiendi  to  gain  an  equality  with 
the  All -Father  and  its  consequent  degradation 
into  the  region  of  darkness  and  emptiness  (iv  cr/ciais 
Ko2  KcvJifiaToi  rdiroit).  The  occurrence  of  words  like 
ix6p(pacn%  and  Kivui/xa  (not  ipTrayij.6i)  lends  colour  to 
this  view,  and  the  Gnostic  descent  into  hell  was, 
it  is  held,  well  known  to  the  writer.  The  whole 
passage  is  thus  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
'  that  the  writer's  mind  was  tilled  with  certain 
Gnostic  ideas  current  at  the  time'  (Eng.  tr.-,  vol. 
ii.  p.  46).  The  writer  was  not,  of  course,  advocat- 
ing these  ideas,  but  they  were  employed  by  him 
with  the  necessary  modifications  for  liis  own  purpose. 
0.  Pfleiderer  still  holds  to  this  view  (Das  Urchris- 
tentum,  Berlin,  18S7,  j).  320  f.),  although  he  believes 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and  so  is  compelled 
to  regard  the  passage  as  interpolated  (ib.  p.  153).  It 
was,  however,  given  up  by  Holsten,  and  van  Manen 
(EBi,  art.  '  Philippians  [Epistles] ')  does  not  refer 
to  it. 

More  recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace 
the  genesis  of  the  conceptions  used  in  tlie  passage 
to  primitive  apocalyptic  traditions  (see  W.  Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907)  of 
an  apxavSpairos,  or  Urmensch,  pre-existent  in  the 
highest  heaven,  who  descended  to  the  lowest,  such 
a  view  for  instance  as  is  given  in  the  Ascensio 
Isaice,  x.  29  f.  Isaiah  hears  God  telling  His  Son 
to  descend  into  the  world,  and  the  stages  of  this 
descent  through  the  heavens  are  given.  In  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  we  have 
phrases  which  readily  suggest  affinity  with  Ph  2*''- 


(cf.  Benj.  X.  7  :  '  worshipping  the  king  of  the 
heavens  who  appeared  on  earth,  eV  iJ.op(p^  dpOpunrov; 
Zeb.  ix.  8 :  ec  (rx^/AaT-t  avSptiiirov).  Tliese,  however, 
are  probably  borrowed  from  Christian  traditions. 
It  is  well  known  that  I'liilo  had  the  conception  of 
an  ideal  man  (rfe  Conf.  Linrj.,  ed.  Mangey,  i.  411), 
and  that  there  are  vague  indehnite  references  in 
Enoch  (Simile),  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,  etc. 

Mofl'att  quotes  (LNT,  p.  172)  from  Poimandres 
(after  Reitzenstein)  the  description  of  this  Original 
Man  :  addvaros  ihv  Kai  trdvTwv  rriv  t^ovalav  ^^^v  to. 
dvy)rod  ■jrdax^'-  inroKeificfo^  ry  elfiapix^vQ-  inrepafoi  yap  uv 
TJjs  dpfjLovias  ivapfidvtos  y{yovi  ooOXos. 

Holsten  was  greatly  concerned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  Philippians  because  it 
contradicted  the  'heavenly  man'  view  of  Ro  5'^''' 
and  1  Co  15.  But  it  is  clear,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  passages,  that  what  St.  Paul  has  in 
mind  is  the  contrast  between  the  glorilied  pneu- 
matic body  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  earthly  bodies 
of  His  j)eople.  Holsten  is  right,  however,  in 
maintaining  that  in  Philippians  what  we  have  is 
not  a  Christ  originally  man — but  a  Divine  Being, 
and  a  Divine  Being  showing  His  Divinity  in  becom- 
ing man  and  in  the  energy  of  His  exalted  power. 
It  is  extreme!}'  doubtful  if  St.  Paul  has  in  his  writ- 
ings at  all  the  conception  of  a  pre-existent  man 
eitlier  ideal  or  actual  (see  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Exp, 
8th  ser.,  vii.  [1914]  97  11'.).  The  danger  in  these  re- 
searches into  origins  is  to  conclude  that  vague  hints 
in  popular  traditions  suggest  to  St.  Paul  tlie  facts. 
The  facts  were  prior  and  creative,  causes  not  etl'ects. 
They  were  not  suggested  by  his  e.ariy  acquaintance 
with  a  Rabbinic  doctrine  of  a  Heavenly  Man. 

Whatever  the  affinities  or  affiliations  with  vague 
traditions  may  be — whether  he  has  Adam,  Lucifer 
(Is  14'-'"')  or  an  dpxdrdponros  in  mind  is  very  un- 
certain ;  what  is  certain  is  that  Christ's  life  on  earth 
and  St.  Paul's  own  e.xperience  of  His  exalted  power 
necessarily  suggest  to  him  these  transcendent  views 
of  His  worth  (cf.  2  Co  8^  and  especially  Col.). 

The  attempts  of  Baur  to  find  in  the  yvrjcne  avv^uye 
(4')  a  mediator  of  the  two  extreme  parties  in  early 
Christianity  and  the  identification  of  the  Clement 
of  our  Epistle  with  Clemens  Romanus  and  T. 
Flavins  Clemens  need  not  be  further  commented 
on  (see  aliove).  Objections  also  to  our  Epistle  on 
the  ground  of  what  Baur  calls  '  the  questionable- 
ness  of  some  of  the  historical  data' — viz.  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Praetorium  and  the  saints  of  Caesar's 
household — are  due  to  an  inadequate  exegesis,  and 
Baur  himself  readily  admits  their  credibility  were 
it  not  for  his  theory  of  a  conflict  of  parties  in  the 
early  Church.  Besides,  the  mention  of  bishops 
and  deacons  (!■)  lends  no  support  to  the  theory  of 
false  historical  references  when  one  remembers 
that  bishops  are  just  the  presbyters  found  in  all 
churches,  and  the  deacons  servants  of  the  Christian 
community  under  them.  We  are  not  to  think  of 
these  officers  as  sacramentally  mediating  grace, 
but  as  spiritually  guiding  the  community.  One 
feels  that  the  objections  to  such  terms  are  to  a 
large  extent  exhibitions  of  annoyance  at  our  own 
ignorance  of  1st  cent,  conditions,  and  are  largely 
biased  by  modern  associations. 

The  objections  on  the  score  of  doctrinal  diver- 
gences from  the  Hauptbriefe  are  forcibly  set  forth 
by  Holsten  (as  also  by  Baur)  and  van  Manen.  It 
is  said  that  the  Epistle  is  vague  and  nebulous,  that 
it  lacks  any  leading  idea,  that  it  is  characterized 
by  monotonous  repetition,  by  lack  of  profound 
connexion  of  ideas,  and  by  poverty  of  thought,  of 
which  the  author  himself  is  conscious  when  he 
writes  3'.  St.  Paul  is  said  here  also  to  show  a  desire 
for  self-glorification  (3^"") ;  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  PhUippians'  gift  is  lacking  in  grace ;  his 
acceptance  of  it  is  contrary  to  his  statement  in 
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1  Co  9'-''-  ;  he  sliows  uncerfaiiit-y  as  to  liis  future, 
even  expressing  doubt  as  to  liis  participation  in 
the  resurrection  (3").  His  views  of  justification, 
perfection,  and  the  Parousia  are  not  wliat  we 
would  expect  from  tlie  genuine  St.  I'aul.  He 
imitates  freely  and  skilfully,  esjiecially  2  Cor.  and 
Rom.  ;  but,  like  all  imitators,  wrongly  (cf.  his  use 
of  iTTixoprjyia.  Tou  Tlvev/xaro^  'IiycroD  XfjiffroD,  Ph  1^"). 
His  attitude  of  rejoicing  in  the  preaching  of  those 
who  preach  Christ  in  pretence  is  wholly  unlike  the 
real  St.  Paul.  Holsten  collects  words  used  which 
are  unPauline  and  anti-Pauline  as  well  as  non- 
Pauline.     Tlie  autobiograpliical  section  is  based  on 

2  Co  ll""'-.  In  short,  whatever  agrees  with  the 
Hauptbriefe  is  imitated,  and  whatever  does  not  is 
invented.  This  kind  of  criticism  looks  too  much 
like  the  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  to  carry 
conviction  save  by  opposition.  Let  any  one  read 
van  Manen's  column  (EBi  iii.  3709)  as  to  the  views 
of  the  writer  of  Philippians  concerning  Christ, 
arranged  by  the  critic  to  convince  us  that  tliey 
could  not  have  been  held  by  St.  Paul,  and  one 
feels  at  once  that  if  these  were  not  St.  Paul's  views 
we  simply  know  not  what  they  were. 

Van  Rlanen  feels  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
writer  from  the  charge  of  fraudulency,  declaring 
that  he  wrote  more  from  modesty  than  from 
arrogance.  His  very  defence  shows  the  uneasiness 
of  his  conscience.  There  are  ditficulties  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  but  thej'  are  not 
difficulties  like  the  above.  One  of  these — perhaps 
the  most  serious— is  the  change  of  tone  in  S'"-; 
and  the  uns.atisfactoriness  of  the  various  attempts 
to  explain  the  ypdipeiv  to.  aura,  reveals  the  difficulty 
and  has  given  rise  to  various  theories  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  letter  itself — all  more  or  less 
motived  by  this  so-called  chasm.  Many  feel  as  if 
here  two  distinct  strata  appear  ;  and,  although  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  where  the  second 
ends,  it  is,  they  say,  clear  that  it  begins  here. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  various  theories  regarding 
the  integrity  of  the  letter. 

S.  Integrity. — Various  attempts  since  Heinrichs 
(1810)  and  Paulus  (1799)  have  been  made  to  find  in 
our  Epistle  two  or  more  letters  fused  together. 
The  suggestion  was  first  put  forward  in  1685  by 
S.  le  Moyne  (Moine  or  Mayne),  in  Varia  Sacra,  ii. 
332  ff.,  and  it  is  the  view  (in  varying  forms) 
favoured  still  by  many  critics  (cf.  Bacon,  The 
Story  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1905,  p.  367  f.  ;  and 
Kirsopp  Lake,  Exp,  8th  ser.,  vii.  [1914]  487  f.). 
There  is,  however,  little  unanimity  as  to  what 
portions  make  up  the  different  letters,  or,  indeed, 
how  many  letters  are  incorporated  in  the  single 
canonical  Epistle  (J.  E.  Symes,  Interpreter,  x.  2 
[1914]  gives  five).  The  view  of  Heinrichs  is 
that  3'-4'^  is  an  interpolated  communication 
addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Philippian  Church, 
and  that  l'-2*,  4-''-'  was  a  letter  to  the  church  as 
a  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  witli 
4'°  where  the  whole  church  is  addressed  and  where 
the  tone  of  rejoicing  is  again  heard.  Accordingly, 
Kirsopp  Lake  adopts  the  theorj'  that  the  inter- 
polated letter  stops  at  4'.  Both  are  genuinely 
Pauline  letters.  A  simpler  view  is  that  we  have 
two  letters,  chs.  1  and  2  forming  the  first  (but  in 
time  the  second),  and  3  and  4  forming  the  second 
— in  point  of  time  the  first  (Hausrath,  Paulus, 
Heidelberg,  1865,  p.  486  ff.  ;  cf.  also  Bacon,  op.  cit. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  neither  of 
these  sections  is  a  complete  letter  in  itself,  and  also 
that  we  have  no  clear  mention  of  their  gift  in  the 
first  one  save  the  allusion  in  2^,  for  although  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  their  '  fellowship '  yet  this  is  too 
indefinite  in  itself  to  be  a  thanksgiving  for  their 
contribution.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  really 
explains  anything,  although  it  creates  fresh  diffi- 
culties.    It  is  meant  to  free  us  of  3"'-,  as  indeed  all 


such  theories  are,  but  with  little  success.  It  is 
surely  not  necessary  to  see  any  contradiction  in 
what  is  said  in  2'-'  regarding  the  brethren  with  St. 
Paiil  and  wliat  is  said  in  i",  nor  to  equate  those 
spoken  of  in  cli.  3  with  those  referred  to  in  1"*  (so 
al.so  Moflatt,  LNT,  p.  175).  The  view  elaborated 
by  D.  Viiltcr  (Thcol.  Tijdschrift,  1892,  pn.  10-14, 
117-146)  and  others  as  to  various  interjiolations  is 
also  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  TO.  avrd  of  eh.  3  and  its  different 
tone,  as  is  also  Ewald's  view  ihat  St.  Paul  wrote 
first  chs.  1  and  2,  and  then  after  an  interrniition  the 
remainder,  possibly  in  two  postscrijits.  This  is  in 
itself  quite  conceivable  and  less  violent  than  the 
other  theories  of  a  similar  kind. 

Is  there  any  external  ground  for  holding  to  the 
theory  of  a  double  letter  ?  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  evidence  in  Polycarp  (see  above),  of 
which  so  much  is  made,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  definite  can  be  found  there 
to  substantiate  a  double  letter.  Nor  is  the  com- 
parison with  2  Co  10-13  wholly  convincing.  Tliere 
is  nothing  a  priori  improbable  in  the  idea  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  more  letters  than  one  to  Philippi ; 
indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  this  to 
have  been  the  case,  yet  it  goes  no  way  towards 
proving  that  we  have  these  communications  fused 
together  in  our  extant  Epistle.  If  this  theory  can 
be  established,  it  must  lie  established  on  other 
grounds,  and  it  must  satisfy  the  facts  better  than 
the  one-letter  theory.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
explain  the  to,  aiird  ypatpeiv.  Does  this  refer  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter  itself,  or  to  some  special 
prominent  thought  in  it?  Some  find  this  leading 
idea  to  be  '  rejoicing.'  This  is  Baur's  idea:  'The 
TO.  avTo,  ypd<fi€iv  refers  to  nothing  but  the  x^'pff  i" 
Kvpiip,  that  is,  to  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  gener- 
ally, for  the  key-note  and  the  leading  thought  of  it 
are  expressed  in  this  constantly  recurring  xalpcre' 
(Paid,  Eng.  tr.^,  vol.  ii.  p.  70).  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  is  convincing  although  it  is  the 
most  natural  thought  that  one  would  gather  from 
the  words.      The  idea  occurs  often  in  the  letter 

(Ph   l'«  2"-  '8-  28  31  44.  10  .    _.^lgo  14.  25  O...  29  4!)^   1,,,^  .jv|,y 

should  there  be  special  safety  in  repeating  it  ? 

Others  say  that  the  reference  is  to  the  dangers 
of  dissensions  already  present  in  the  Church  at 
Philippi  (!-'  2-"')  (Lightfoot),  and  this  agrees  with 
the  passage  following,  although  the  language 
(6KVT]pbv,  a.a<j>a\is)  is  very  strong  considering  the 
vagueness  of  the  allusions  to  these  previous  dis- 
sensions. Some  critics  find  the  idea  referred  to  in 
biKaioijvvi),  or  in  raireipofppoirOvTj  (so  Maurice  Jones, 
Exp,  8th  ser.,  viii.  [1914]  471),  but  both  these  .sug- 
gestions are  f.ar  from  self-evident.  The  idea  that 
perhaps  St.  Paul  was  referring  to  previous  written 
communications  accordingly  suggests  itself,  and 
perhaps  satisfies  the  conditions  better,  or  the 
similar  idea  that  he  was  interrupted,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  he  had  received  disconcerting  news 
of  probable  .Jewish  aggressiveness  in  Philippi.  It 
may,  however,  be  explained  on  subjective  grounds. 
If  St.  Paul  himself  was  at  this  point  suddenlj- 
arrested  by  the  experience  of  Jewish  fanaticism 
towards  himself,  it  might  very  well  occasion  this 
outburst,  which  is  undoubtedly  characteristic  of  the 
Apostle,  although  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  tA 
aiira  on  such  a  view. 

At  any  rate  there  is  not  here  sufficient  ground 
either  for  eliminating  3'  or,  what  is  worse,  discredit- 
ing the  unity  of  the  letter  itself.  This  unity  is 
apparent  in  spite  of  the  admitted  difficulty ;  and 
no  one  has  recognized  it  more  clearly  than  van 
Manen  :  '  The  epistle  as  a  whole  does  not  present 
the  appearance  of  patchwork.  Bather  does  it  show 
unity  of  form  :  we  find  a  letter  with  a  regular 
beginning  and  ending  ( !"•  4™"-^)  ;  a  thanksgiving  at 
the  outset  for  the  many  excellences  of  the  persons 
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addressed  (!»-";  cf.  Ro  !«•'»,  1  Co  1<"),  notwith- 
standing tlie  sharp  rebukes  tliat  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered later  ;  personalia  ;  exhortations  relating  to 
the  ethical  and  religious  life  ;  all  mingled  together 
yet  not  without  regard  to  a  certain  order.  Here 
and  there  some  things  may  be  admitted  to  interrupt 
the  steady  How  of  the  discourse  ;  3'  or  3""  raises  the 
conjecture  of  a  new  beginning;  the  "things" 
spoken  of  here  are  not  ditlerent  from  those  which 
we  meet  with  elsewhere  in  other  Pauline  Epistles 
— even  in  Rom.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.  There  also, 
just  as  here,  we  repeatedly  hear  a  change  of  tone, 
and  are  conscious  of  what  seems  to  be  a  change  of 
spirit.  Yet  even  ajiart  from  this,  to  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  the  spiritual  mood  which  expresses 
itself  in  S-**,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  1'",  or,  on 
the  whole,  of  1-2,  would  be  to  forget  what  we  can 
read  in  1""  2-'  and  the  calm  composure  shown  in 
3/.'  (EBi  iii.  3708).  What  one  has  to  remember  is 
that  in  real  letters  we  must  expect  such  sudden 
changes.  A  recent  editor  (J.  D.  Duft)  of  Pliny's 
Letters  (bk.  vi.,  London,  1906,  Introd.  p.  xix) 
says :  ' .  .  .  these  letters  [i.e.  Pliny's]  are  not 
genuine  letters  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not 
written  merely  for  the  information  or  pleasure  of 
the  person  addressed  but  mainly  with  an  eye  to 
future  publication.  If  they  are  compared  with 
genuine  letters  such  as  Cicero's  the  difference  is  at 
once  apparent.  Pliny  never  repeats  himself,  never 
sends  news  which  has  to  be  corrected  in  a  later 
letter,  never  betrays  a  sign  of  real  excitement  or 
depression.  He  never  jumps  from  one  subject  to 
another,  and  then  back  again  as  everyone  does 
in  a  natural  letter  to  a  friend.  .  .  .  Few  people 
are  so  fortunate  in  their  surroundings  that  their 
letters  to  intimate  friends  contain  nothing  but 
praise  of  the  persons  mentioned'  (cf.  Ph  2'-').  If 
these  be  the  criteria  of  a  real  letter,  they  are  all 
present  in  this  one — repetitions,  excitement,  depres- 
sion, jumps  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  pos- 
sibly expectations  that  were  not  fulfilled. 

The  TO  aura  ypa<t>eiv  is  not  explained  by  fusion, 
for  it  is  even  more  probable  that  a  redactor  would 
see  the  break  sooner  than  St.  Paul  himself  would. 
We  must  either  hold  that  the  reference  is  to  earlier 
communications  which  have  been  lost,  or,  to  ex- 
plain it  of  our  present  letter,  admit  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  what  exactly  in  it  is  spoken  of,  recognizing, 
however,  that  the  change  of  tone  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  St.  Paul.  The  double  t6  'Kmirdv  (3'  and 
4')  might  lend  colour  to  the  view  of  amalgamation, 
but  it  is  possible  that  with  St.  Paul  it  is  not  very 
much  stronger  than  ovy  (cf.  Kennedy,  EGT,  '  Phil- 
ippians,'  in  locis,  and  G.  Milligan,  Thessalonians, 
London,  1908,  on  1  Th  4').  At  any  rate  in  a  letter 
one  is  not  astonished  to  find  such  usages.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  style  either  to  suggest  spurious- 
ne.ss  or  fusion.  It  is  simple  and  artless,  rising  at 
times  to  a  rhythmical  height.  This  is  clearly  seen 
in  2*'-  and  also  in  4i'-'3  ((;f_  J.  Weiss,  Beitrage  zur 
paulin.  Rhetorik,  Gottingen,  1897,  pp.  28,  29).  One 
can  naturally  explain  this  as  due  to  emotion  such 
as  e/en  an  ordinary  preacher  often  feels  and  which 
produces  a  rhythmic  poetic  style.  3""  is  an  iambic 
trimeter,  ^/ioi  ix^v  ovk  dKvtjpdi',  0/j.iv  8^  dcr^aX^s — possibly 
a  quotation,  more  probably  due  to  accident  and 
unconscious.  Baur  has  noticed  the  repetition  of 
the  same  word  ( l^-  '8-  as  2i'-i8-  «  32  4'-^  ")  and  the  use 
of  synonyms  (l-"  2'-  2-  '"•  -^). 

Certain  words  occurring  nowhere  else  in  St.  Paul 
are  suggestive,  as  dpirri,  4*  ;  wpoKowri,  V"  ;  B-po<r0i\i; 
and  ffefjLvd  (only  in  Pastoralsl  as  well  as  unusual 
combinations  of  common  words,  e.fj.  BXi^piv  iyeipeiv, 
i^ofio\oyec<r6ai  Sti,  to.  lix-rrpoaBev  (noun).  The  latter 
can  be  explained,  however,  by  LXX  usage  ;  and 
possibly  the  former.  There  is  nothing  astonishing 
in  St.  Paul's  acquaintance  with  such  common 
words,  which  perhaps  came  to  him  through  popular 


Stoic  usage  (see  Lightfoot,  Philippians*,  '  St.  Paul 
and  Seneca,'  p.  270  f.),  nor  can  any  safe  general 
inference  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  a  change  in  his 
style  away  from  the  LXX  towards  a  more  literary 
form. 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  inscriptions  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Pauline  vocabulary  and 
style  are  largely  the  natural  ones  of  his  time 
There  is  no  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  re- 
currence of  irXi)!',  which  in  itself  is  a  common  word, 
occurring  once  in  1  Co  U".  The  quotations  from 
the  OT  are  mere  echoes  (2'»-  ">•  '*  4^- '«),  save  l'» 
from  Job  13",  which  is  evidently  quoted  with  the 
original  context  clearly  in  view.  Nothing  is  more 
precarious  than  arguments  from  style,  and  in  this 
case  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  directness  and 
lack  of  dogmatic  content  which  were  uncalled  for 
by  the  circumstances.  All  things  considered,  the 
style  and  vocabulary  are  genuinely  Pauline. 

6.  Date  and  place  of  origin. — The  solution  of 
the  second  question  largely  determines  the  first. 
There  is  no  definite  Abfassungsort  mentioned  in 
the  letter  itself,  so  that  we  are  thrown  back  on 
internal  evidence,  and  have  to  determine  what 
period  of  St.  Paul's  life  best  suits  the  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  prisoner  (1').  He  had  Ijeen  a 
prisoner  for  some  time,  for  the  Philippians  had 
sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  gift  of  money 
under  the  impression  that  he  needed  it.  The 
messenger  had  arrived  and  fallen  ill.  The  news 
of  his  illness  had  reached  them  (either  orally  or 
in  writing),  and  they  had  again  sent  communi- 
cations expressing  their  anxiety.  Some  change 
had  taken  place  in  St.  Paul's  circumstances  since 
he  became  a  prisoner,  which  they  construed  pessi- 
mistically. The  Apostle  informs  them  that  already 
he  had  made  his  apologia  with  gratifying  results 
(1'),  evidently  a  preliminary  defence  before  the 
judicial  authorities.  The  result  was  that  the 
brethren  were  thereby  encouraged  to  resume  their 
preaching  of  Christ  with  greater  freedom  and 
boldness.  Wherever  he  was,  there  were  many 
preachers,  some  of  them  opposed  to  his  views  of 
Christianity,  others  favourable.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  renewed  energy  of  both  as  far  as  objective 
results  went,  though  he  could  not  but  deplore  the 
motives  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  is 
contident  that  the  issue  of  his  affairs  at  present 
will  be  final  deliverance,  and  that  he  will  soon  see 
them  again  (2^).  If,  however,  it  should  otherwise 
happen,  then  before  he  is  finally  condemned — the 
case  is  not  yet  settled — he  will  speak  with  such 
clearness  and  boldness  that  Christ  shall  be  magni- 
fied in  his  body  either  by  life  or  death.  By  death 
he  would  see  Christ  face  to  face  {aiii'  Xpiarif),  their 
faith  already  established  w^ould  be  perfected  (2"). 
The  possibility  of  death  is  always  a  real  one,  im- 
prisonment or  no  imprisonment,  but  it  is  no  ground 
of  despondency.  At  present  he  proposes  to  send 
Timothy  to  them,  but  let  them  be  sure  that  his 
own  coming  will  follow  shortly  thereafter,  for  he 
has  every  reason  to  regard  hopefully  his  situation. 
In  the  whole  Pr.ietorium  his  imprisonment  is  viewed 
in  the  proper  light.  Misunderstandings  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him  have  been 
removed  owing  to  recent  events,  and  this  is  the 
case  generally.  He  is  glad  to  tell  them  that, 
besides  the  brethren  with  liim,  the  saints  of  Caesar's 
household  especially  send  their  Christian  greetings. 
He  deplores  that  he  had  no  one  to  send  to  them  at 
present,  as  his  associates  at  the  time  refused  to  go 
as  envoys  (2-"). 

Of  what  place  could  these  facts  be  spoken  ?  The 
three  main  points  are  (1)  his  imprisonment,  (2) 
Prsetorium,  (3)  Ciesar's  household. 

(1)  St.  Paul  tvas  often  in  prison  (2  Co  11^) :  in 
Philippi  itself  (Ac  16-"),  in  C*sarea  (Ac  23),  and  in 
Rome  (Ac  28).     According  to  Clement  (ad  Bom.  i. 
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56),  he  was  no  fewer  than  seven  times  in  gaol :  Jii 
f^Xov  Kal  IpLv  IlaCXor  t>iro,uoi'^s  ^pa^dov  iviSei^ev, 
^TTTd/cij  Siafia.  (popi(ra!.  Jerusalem  and  Pliilippi  are 
ruled  out,  but  there  still  remain  the  possibilities  of 
Rome,  Ca?sarea,  and  Ephesus  if  we  can  be  sure  of 
an  imprisonment  there.  The  fact  of  imprisonment 
then  is  not  decisive. 

(2)  P>(eiorium. — There  is  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  what  this  term  means.  Elsewliere 
it  is  used  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  (Mk  15'"),  and  of 
Herod's  palace  (Ac  23^°).  It  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  St.  Paul's  writings.  If  a  locality  is  meant  (and 
this  is  not  ruled  out  by  the  phrase  Kai  rois  Xoiiron 
TrSffi ;  cf.  CIG  i.  1770),  then  the  term  indicates 
some  princely  building,  the  residence  of  a  prince 
or  procurator.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  Palatium — the  Roman  Imperial  residence 
— was  so  called,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  pro- 
vincial writing  in  Rome  might  loosely  describe 
it  by  this  term.  Herod's  residence  where  Felix 
stayed  in  Caesarea  was  a  prsetorium.  Or  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
built  by  Tiberius  and  situated  at  the  Porta  Vimin- 
alis.  This  is  doubtful  ;  at  any  rate  there  seems  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  camp  was  called  prce- 
torium  (see  Zahn,  op.  cit.  i.  551). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  term  is  used  of 
persons,  and  even  so  two  views  have  found  sup- 
porters : — (a)  There  is  no  doubt,  after  Lightfoot's 
researches,  that  the  term  '  prsetorium '  may  mean 
the  prcetorian  guard,  and  it  would  admirably  suit 
St.  Paul's  case  in  Rome  as  we  learn  that  from 
Ac  28.  (6)  Mommsen,  however,  believes  that  the 
prcefectus{-i) prcetorii{-o)  and  associates  are  referred 
to,  m  which  case  the  term  would  mean  the  legal 
authorities.  Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p. 
357)  agrees  with  this  (but  he  has  latterly  given 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  praetorian  guard).  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  a  large  body  is  referred  to — 
'  in  the  whole  prsetorium ' — and  on  the  face  of  it 
this  does  not  suit  well  the  theory  of  the  judicial 
authorities,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  term  '  prretorium ' 
Hmpliciter  was  so  used.  We  are  thus  restricted 
either  to  the  meaning, '  the  soldiers  of  the  pra?torian 
guard '  or  else  '  the  provincial  residence  of  a  pro- 
curator,' so  that  this  term  does  not  definitely  decide 
the  origin  of  the  letter,  although  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Rome. 

(3)  The  saints  of  Ccesar^s  household. — The  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  seems  clearly  to  be  '  servants 
of  the  Imperial  house,'  not  blood-relations  of  the 
Emperor.  This  appears  to  militate  against  the 
argument  of  many  who  uphold  the  Csesarean  origin, 
who  equate  this  term  with  the  prsetorium  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  such  slaves  existed 
in  provincial  towns  like  Csesarea  or  Epiiesus.  It  is, 
however,  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Rome. 

AVe  are  thus  largely  thrown  back  on  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Apostle's  condition  at  the  time 
of  writing,  or  on  the  relation  of  this  letter  to  other 
letters  whose  origin  we  know.  On  this  ground 
many  have  defended  the  Csesarean  origin.  St. 
Paul  was  undoubtedly  in  prison  here  for  two  years 
(Ac  23^),  and  in  a  prsetorium.  He  had  been  im- 
prisoned through  Jewish  hostility,  and  in  Philip- 
pians  (3'^-)  he  writes  with  bitterness  of  the 
Judaizers.  But  this  is  surely  no  argument,  because 
St.  Paul's  experience  of  this  hatred  was  so  uniform 
that  sucli  an  outburst  as  Ph  3  is  explicable  at  any 
period  in  his  career.  It  is  said  that  we  have  no 
proof  that  Timothy  was  ever  in  Rome  with  St. 
Paul  (outside  the  imprisonment  letters),  but  have 
we  any  direct  proof  tliat  he  was  with  him  in 
Csesarea?  The  greed  of  Felix  was  aroused,  it  is 
maintained,  by  the  gift  St.  Paul  received  from 
Philippi.  This  involves  a  circvlus  in  probando. 
The  impression  given  in  Acts  is  that  Felix  thouglit 
St,  Paul   a  man  of  standing  and  substance.     H. 


Bottger  {Beitrage  znr  historisch-kritischen  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  paulinischen  Brie/e,  Gbttingen, 
1837)  urges  strongly  tliat  we  cannot  conceive  of 
such  a  delay  in  the  judicial  proceedings  as  is 
implied  in  the  letter,  taking  place  at  Rome.  It 
is  sutHcient  to  refer  to  what  Liglitfoot  has  .said 
to  the  contrary  (Philipnians,  p.  3ff.  ;  cf.  also 
Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Chtirch,  Eng.  tr'.,  2  vols.,  London,  186-1-80,  i. 
312).  The  strongest  argument  against  Rome  is  the 
stylistic  and  doctrinal — the  ditlerence  in  doctrine 
and  style  between  Philippians  and  both  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  and  the  affinities  with  Romans  an<l 
1  and  2  Corinthians.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Lightfoot,  who  gives  an  elaborate  list  of  parallels 
between  Philippians  and  Romans,  placed  our  letter 
early  in  the  Roman  imprisonment  in  order  to  give 
time  for  doctrinal  development,  and  Haupt  also 
has  felt  the  force  of  this  argument  .so  keenly  as  to 
say :  '  wenn  nur  die  Annahme  einer  romischen 
Abfassung  moglich  ware,  wiirde  ich  ohne  weiteres 
die  Echtheit  der  beiden  Briefe  preisgeben,  obwolil 
die  Annahme  der  romischen  Abfassung  bis  in 
dies  Jhdt.  hinein  die  allgenieingiiltige  gewesen 
und  audi  noch  jetzt  von  einer  grossen  Anzahl 
von  Gelehrten  verteidigt  ist.'  He  would  give  up 
unreservedly  the  genuineness  of  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  if  he  were  compelled  to  regard  them  as 
written  in  Rome  where  Philippians  was  written, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  scholars 
still  defend  the  Roman  origin  of  all  the  three 
letters  (Haupt  in  Meyer's  Kommentai-'',  p.  70). 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  either  of  these  views 
would  in  any  way  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  for 
on  Lightfoot's  view  St.  Paul  changed  his  style 
within  two  years  and  his  doctrine  developed  and 
deepened.  Two  years  is  too  short  a  period  for 
this.  On  Haupt's  view  St.  Paul's  profound  style 
and  doctrine  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  were  due 
to  his  continenient  in  Cassarea  when  he  had  time 
to  brood  and  ponder  such  as  he  had  not  before. 
This  enforced  inactivity  deepened  and  widened  his 
views  of  Christ.  But  the  weakness  of  this  explana- 
tion is  that  St.  Paul  again  goes  back  in  Philippians 
to  the  old  simple  style. 

Recently,  however,  a  theory  has  been  advocated 
which  seems  to  solve  this  difficulty.  The  theory  is 
that  Philippians  was  written  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
other  imprisonment  letters  from  Rome  or  Csesarea 
(so  M.  Albertz,  in  ^A'  iv.  [1910]  551  «'.).  Thus 
the  Philippian  Epistle  is  ranged  alongside  Romans 
and  the  Corinthian  Epistles ;  and  the  mission  of 
Timothy  (Ac  19~,  1  Co  16")  is  explained.  The 
initial  difficulty,  however,  is  to  prove  an  Ephesian 
imprisonment.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  by  St. 
Luke,  but  does  not  St.  Paul  himself  refer  to  it 
(1  Co  1532,  2  Co  48-1"  6»-i»)?  The  extra-canonical 
arguments  used  by  Albertz  are  of  little  value — 
the  seven  imprisonments  mentioned  by  Clem.  Rom. 
{ad  Cor.  I.  v.  6),  the  account  in  Nicephorus  Kallisti 
of  St.  Paul's  fight  in  the  arena,  the  testimony  of 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  and  the  tower  still  in  Ephesus 
known  as  'Paul's  Prison'  (see  art.  Philippi  for 
references).  The  real  argument  is,  however,  the 
'fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus'  (1  Co  15^-). 

The  theory  as  advocated  by  H.  Lisco  {Vincula 
Sanctorum,  Berlin,  1900)  is  sharply  criticized  by 
Albertz  himself  (especially  his  view  that  Rome 
was  a  Hafengebiet  in  Ephesus,  which  is  a  curiosity 
of  criticism),  though  Lisco  seems  to  have  first  raised 
the  possibility  of  an  Ephesian  imprisonment. 
Deissmann,  who  claims  for  himself  the  originating 
of  the  theory  {Licht  vo7n  Osten,  p.  171  n.,  Eng.  tr., 
p.  229  n.),  unfortunately  is  surer  of  the  E]ihesian 
origin  of  Colossians  and  Ephesians  than  he  is  of 
the  Ephesian  origin  of  Philippians.  The  stylistic 
argument  he  explains  on  psychological  grounds 
{ib.).     Albertz's  article  is  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
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tion,  and  Kirsopp  Lake  claims  a  hearing  for  it 
{Exp,  8tli  ser.,  vii.  [1914]  492  f.).  On  tliis  view,  it 
is  held,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  St.  Paul  influencing 
the  few  pra'torians  in  Ephesus  than  the  9000  in 
Rome.  The  house  of  Ca?sar  offers  no  ditticulty, 
for  slaves  of  the  Imperial  house  were  .scattered 
all  over  the  provinces,  and  there  is  epigraphic  evi- 
dence for  their  existence  in  lM)lie.sus  {(j.v.).  St. 
Paul's  intention  of  going  to  Pliilippi  is  explicable, 
whereas  if  the  letter  was  written  from  Rome  we 
would  expect  him  to  go  farther  west.  His  expres- 
sion eis  aTro\oyiav  evayyeXiov  Kcijuat  (1^^  ;  cf.  v.*^)  refers 
to  a  real  trial — an  appearance  before  the  court. 
Then,  if  the  letter  is  written  from  Rome,  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Philippians'  gift  is  sarcastic  (^5?;  ttoW), 
as  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  helped 
him,  and  this  is  unthinkable.  The  difficulties 
about  this  theory  are  to  prove  St.  Paul's  Ephesian 
imprisonment,  and  especially  his  fighting  with 
beasts,  for  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  this 
indignity  would  accordingly  not  be  suflered  by 
him.  Luke's  silence  is  again  a  serious  matter ; 
and,  indeed,  his  account  militates  against  an 
imprisonment,  nor  is  it  likely  that  St.  Paul  would 
take  for  granted  that  the  Philippians  would  under- 
stand the  references  to  the  prfetorium  and  the 
household  of  Cassar  without  further  explanation. 
Above  all,  his  situation  as  described  in  Philippians 
does  not  easily  fit  anything  we  know  of  his  stay  in 
Ephesus.  Tlie  doctrinal  and  linguistic  argument, 
which  is  really  the  motive  of  all  these  theories, 
can  well  be  explained  on  psychological  grounds, 
and  the  ditt'erent  conditions  of  the  churches 
addressed  (cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
p.  359 ;  Deissmann,  Lwht  voin  Osten,  p.  171,  Eng. 
tr.,  p.  229;  Mottatt,  LNT,  p.  170). 

We  know  so  little  of  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
appeal  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  situa- 
tion St.  Paul  was  in  when  Philippians  was  written, 
but  the  present  writer  concludes  that  the  Apostle 
wrote  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon  earlier 
than  Philippians,  that  when  he  MTote  Philippians 
most  of  his  trusted  associates  (see  Colossians  and 
Philemon)  had  gone  on  missions  to  churches,  and 
he  had  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  go  to 
Philippi.  It  was  thus  either  at  the  end  of  his  two 
years  confinement  in  his  hired  house  (Ac  28^°),  or 
at  a  later  date  when  he  was  more  immediately 
occupied  with  his  appearing  before  the  judicial 
authorities.  We  believe  that  he  had  already  made 
a  preliminary  defence  and  that  he  was  actually  set 
free  shortly  after  this,  either  because  the  Jews 
had  no  case  and  failed  to  appear,  or  else  because 
their  case  broke  down  on  examination.  Whether 
we  can  interpret  Philippians  as  meaning  that  St. 
Paul  had  now  to  undergo  a  stricter  custody  than 
that  described  in  Acts  is  doubtful  though  not 
improbable  ;  if  it  took  place  it  was  not  due  to  a 
breaking  down  of  his  case  but  to  judicial  arrange- 
ments. Thus  the  dating  of  the  letter  depends  on 
the  view  which  we  take  of  Pauline  chronology 
generally.  The  two  points  to  be  fixed  are  Gallio's 
governorship  of  Achaia  and  Festus'  stay  in 
Csesarea  (see  C.  H.  Turner,  HUB  i.  415  ff.,  and 
Deissmann,  St.  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912, 
Appendix  I.).  The  present  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  St.  Paul  came  to  Rome  in  60  at  the  latest, 
and  that  he  was  liberated  towards  the  end  of  61. 
We  must  therefore  place  the  authorship  of  Philip- 
pians in  this  year,  and  that  of  the  other  imprison- 
ment letters  earlier. 

7.  Contents  of  the  letter.— («)  The  fellowship  of 
thegospel  (I'-"  4"'--'2).— The  teaching  of  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  letter  centres  round  the 
thouglitof  fellowship{(coii'wi'ia),  and  this  central  idea 
itself  is  suggested  to  the  Apostle  by  the  liberality 
of  his  Philippian  converts.  The  foundation  of  this 
fellowship  is  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  (i'^)  or  of 


God  the  Father  (\-),  God  being  regarded  as  the 
source  of  this  grace,  and  Christ  as  the  agent 
through  whom  it  is  mediated.  I'eace  is  the  result 
of  grace,  or  grace  viewed  in  relation  to  the  quality 
of  life  wliicli  grace  produces.  (Irace  is  this  new 
relationship  viewed  as  to  its  origin.  The  fellow- 
ship of  Christians  follows  from  their  being  in 
Christ.  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  are  His  SovXoi — 
a  term  expressing  dignity  as  well  as  humility. 
Some  of  those  addressed  are  overseers  and  deacons 
of  His  flock,  all  are  consecrated  in  Him.  They  are 
thus  united  in  an  indissoluble  union  with  one 
another,  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ — a  Lordship 
of  grace.  This  free  redeeming  favour  is  at  once 
the  origin,  the  atmosphere,  and  tlie  ideal  of  Christian 
life.  It  is  a  subject  at  once  of  benediction  and  of 
prayer  (4'^).  It  is  a  common  Christian  possession 
(criii'Koii'UH'OL's  rris  xapiTos),  shown  not  only  in  trust  in 
Christ,  but  also  in  suttering  on  His  behalf  (I'-*  ;  cf. 
v.').  Grace  as  it  conies  with  its  lavish  offer  to  men 
is  the  gospel,  and  the  earnest  endeavour  to  pro- 
claim the  good  news,  or  the  support  of  those 
entrusted  with  this  proclamation,  is  the  fellowship 
in  the  gospel  (v.°).  The  Philippians  by  sending 
monetary  help  to  St.  Paul  have  demonstrated 
their  place  in  this  fellowship.  Their  material  gifts 
are  effects  of  their  spiritual  communion-life,  and 
the  steady  flow  *  of  their  liberality  all  along  from 
their  first  acceptance  of  the  gospel  until  now  is  a 
proof  of  their  growing  appreciation  of  this  com- 
munion and  a  proof  of  its  coming  completed 
realization  in  them  (vv.*"^).  Because  they  are  in 
Christ,  at  the  day  of  Christ  they  shall  be  perfect 
sharers  of  the  rich  life  which  He  has  in  glory  with 
God  the  Father,  and  wh.ich  is  mediated  through 
Him  to  His  people  (4'').  This  revelation  of  their 
character — through  their  liberality — is  to  St.  Paul 
a  theme  of  thankful  prayer  and  rejoicing  (v.'),  of 
prayer  which  shall  be  answered  because  lie  knows 
that  it  is  really  God  Himself  who  began  this  work 
in  them  and  He  will  complete  it,  of  rejoicing  also 
because  they  appreciate  what  the  fellowship  of  the 
gospel  is,  and  are  not  severed  from  it  by  afflictions 
(4").  Their  spiritual  condition  fills  him  with 
Christ-like  yearning  for  them  that  their  iyaTii 
— their  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood — should 
develop  along  the  Divinely  appointed  lines  of 
practical  wisdom  and  tactful  discrimination,  in  a 
world  where  enthusiasm  often  fails  in  insight,  and 
insight  in  kindly  consideration  of  others  (l'°). 

His  thankfulness  and  his  joy  are  not  due  to  his 
appreciation  of  their  personal  kindness  to  himself, 
nor  yet  to  the  betterment  of  their  own  material 
circumstances.  It  is  more  deeply  rooted  and 
grounded  on  deeper  insight.  For  himself  he  can 
meet  plenty  or  poverty  in  the  sustaining  power  of 
Christ,  who  enables  him  and  has  enabled  him  hither- 
to to  cope  with  all  situations.  He  had  no  need  of 
any  further  gift  to  prove  their  attachment  to  him. 
The  past  can  supply  rich  evidence  of  that.  Nor  is 
it  this  exhibition  of  their  material  prosperity  that 
makes  him  rejoice.  It  is  the  fact  rather  that  thus 
he  has  a  fresh  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  fellow- 
ship in  the  gospel.  It  is  given  thus  to  them  (as  to 
him)  to  defend  and  strengthen  the  gospel,  to  offer 
to  God  an  acceptable  and  pleasing  sacrifice — to 
reap  already  the  fruit  of  tliat  uprightness  of  life 
which  is  produced  through  Christ  (v."),  and  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  yet  richer  harvests.  For  their  spiritual 
prosperity  is  really  their  willingness  to  support  the 
gospel.  Spiritual  expenditure  is  the  accumulation 
of  spiritual  capital.  Spiritual  liberality  is  the 
plan  of  campaign  for  God's  successful  stewards,  for 
the  supply  will  be  according  to  the  demand  both 
here  and  hereafter.  Their  riches  are  with  the 
glorified  Christ,  and  these  riches  are  increased  for 

*  Any  itiLerruption  of  their  liberality  was  due  to  Decessity, 
either  poverty  or  iaipossibility  of  transmission  ii^^). 
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them  b}'  approiiriation  and  use.  Tliey  will  receive 
full  jiossession  of  the  inlieiitance  on  His  day. 

Never  was  Cliristian  lilierality  .so  exalteil  and  so 
spiritually  interpreteil,  never  were  donors  thanked 
in  such  a  fashion  save  when  the  Master  said : 
'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  tli'ese  my 
brethren,  even  these  least,' ye  did  it  unto  me' 
(Mt  25*°).  On  this  is  grounded  liis  conviction  as  to 
their  '  perseverance '  and  his  assurance  of  their  tinal 
salvation. 

(6)  The  furtherance  of  the  qospel  {irpoKOTii  toO 
cua-yTfAiou)  (l'-'^"). — The  Philippians  were  afraid 
that  St.  Paul's  recent  experiences  boded  ill  for  the 
success  of  the  gospel.  He  dispels  their  pessimism 
(1)  by  an  appeal  to  present  facts.  His  present 
condition  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  gospel ;  it  has  extended  it  and 
enabled  it — as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned — to 
shine  forth  in  its  true  light,  sharply  dehned  where 
it  was  apt  to  be  mingled  with  other  issues  (1'^"'^). 
It  has  quickened  it  also  into  fresh  activity  and 
vigorous  boldness  in  the  case  of  others — and  these 
include  the  majority  of  his  brother  preachers.  His 
chains  have  not  insulated  the  Word  of  God,  but 
are  a  vehicle  of  its  diffusion.  The  fact  that  some 
preachers  (these  are  not  included  in  the  tous 
irXeio^as  of  v.")  are  motived  b}-  partisanship  and 
personal  opposition  to  himself  does  not  lessen  his 
joy,  because  he  rejoices  in  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
and  the  gospel  is  relativelj'  independent  of  the 
jireacher's  personal  motives.  The  gospel  then 
advances,  and  this  advancement  is  due  to  his  chains. 
Let  them  therefore  rejoice  with  him.  He  dispels 
their  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
gospel  also  (2)  by  a  consideration  of  the  future. 
A  new  reason  is  introduced  in  1'""  (dXXa  /coi 
xa/>iJ(To;ja:).  At  present  the  gospel  is  furthered  by 
his  chains,  but  should  his  condition  change,  what 
cause  have  they  to  fear  that  thereby  Christ's  cause 
shall  sutler?  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  on  earth  means  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  which  shall  be  fruitful  also  in  furthering  the 
gospel ;  it  means,  besides,  a  strengthening  of  their 
own  faith  and  a  vindication  of  their  Christian 
exultation  in  him.  So  convinced  is  he  of  their 
need  of  him  that  he  is  sure  their  prayers  will  thus 
be  answered,  and  the  rich  supply  of  Christ's  Spirit 
to  him  will  enable  him  in  life  yet  to  magnify 
Christ  among  tliem.  But  if  his  trial  should  issue 
in  his  death  even  then  also  Chri.st's  Spirit  will 
enable  him  to  speak  freely  and  boldly,  so  that 
Christ  shall  be  magnihed  in  his  death  as  in  his  life. 
This  is  his  earnest  hope,  and  it  is  a  hope  that  will 
not  be  disappointed,  that  in  either  case  Christ  shall 
have  the  glory ;  yea,  even  they  themselves  also 
would  thiis  have  their  faith  completed,  for  his 
death  would  be  a  crowning  of  its  reality  and  utter 
devotion  (2").  Besides,  the  present  situation, 
whatever  the  issue,  will  liring  nearer  his  own  salva- 
tion either  by  his  personal  liberation  or  his  reunion 
with  Christ  (<ruTT}pia  possibly  but  not  certainly  = 
'  liberation').  The  latter  prospect  is  to  him  over- 
poweringly  attractive,  so  much  so  that  he  cannot 
say  what  actually  he  would  desire  for  himself. 
To  depart  and  see  Christ  is  far  better  than  any 
earthly  lot,  but  then  he  knows  the  will  of  (iod  to 
be  that  he  should  yet  continue  here,  because  they 
need  him. 

(c)  The  faith  of  the  gospel  {it  xJtrris  tov  eiaYy^'^lov) 
(l-'-2'  3i_49) — 'Y^g  Philippians  were  anxious  as 
to  how  St.  Paul's  state  would  atlect  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  he  also  is  anxious  for  them,  not  so 
much  as  to  their  condition  viewed  by  itself,  but  as 
to  its  ettect  on  the  gospel  as  a  whole.  If  his  com- 
ing is  to  bring  them  Christian  exultation,  then  it  is 
on  condition  that  they  live  worthily  of  the  gospel 
whether  he  be  with  them  or  not. 

The  gospel  is  the  charter  of  the  commonwealth 
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to  which  they  belong',  and  fidelity  to  it  is  therefore 
imperative.  By  faitli  here  we  are  to  understand 
not  individual  trust  in  Christ,  but  a  communal 
esprit  de  corps.  The  community  to  which  thcj- 
really  belong  is  not  simply  their  own  church  in 
Philippi,  but  the  heavenly.  This  is  the  ideal,  yet 
it  is  through  jiarticipation  in  it  that  all  existing 
Christian  coinTiiunities  receive  their  value.  Be- 
sides, their  Lord,  w  hom  they  expect,  will  give  them 
full  possession  of  tliis  commonwealth  and  prepare 
them  for  it  by  giving  them  each  an  organism  freed 
from  all  the  weaknesses  and  debasing  associations 
of  the  present  body.  His  power  to  do  this  is  un- 
limited (3-"-  -'}. 

Fidelity  to  the  gospel  then  is  imjierative,  and 
is  to  be  exhibited  negatively  and  positively.  (1) 
Fidelity  to  the  gospel  is  to  be  exhibited  negatively 
by  their  presenting  a  strenuous  united  front  to 
their  enemies.  They  are  to  be  as  one  single  person. 
The  elements  of  personality  are  spirit  and  soul, 
and  both  these  in  their  communal  life  are  to  be 
unified  in  themselves  and  together  in  a  determined 
stand  against  opponents.  Tlieir  united  determina- 
tion will  be  a  proof  of  their  salvation — a  Divine 
salvation — and  will  terrify  their  enemies  into  a 
hastening  destruction.  So  then  let  them  not  be 
scared  as  horses  are  sometimes  scared  by  shadows, 
for  to  sutler  on  Christ's  behalf  is  a  Divine  favour — 
as  they  see  in  his  own  case — as  surely  as  that 
Christ  called  them  to  rely  on  Him  is  a  favour. 
Who  these  enemies  were  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  they  are  referred  to  in 
ch.  3,  because  there  we  have  illustrations  of  their 
opponents,  as  in  ch.  4  we  have  illustrations  of 
the  perils  which  threaten  their  inward  unit}'. 
These  passages  are  the  illustrative  exemplifications 
of  the  <louble  warnings  conveyed  in  l-'-2'.  They 
were  Jews  and  libertines.  Of  the  former  they  are 
to  beware.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  from  them. 
Let  them  learn  from  his  own  case.  He  had  all  the 
privileges  that  these  Jews  could  give,  but  for  the 
excellency  of  Christ's  friendship  he  parted  with 
them  all,  and  he  is  as  convinced  now,  as  when  he 
first  did  this,  that  he  did  right. 

For  Christ  gave  him  the  power  to  get  into  right 
relations  with  God  on  the  ground  of  faith,  while 
Judaism  trusts  in  a  legal  righteousness  which  can- 
not save.  It  is  true  that  even  he  has  not  yet 
reached  perfection,  but  Christ  is  leading  him  on, 
and  he  strenuously  and  lovingly  follows  Him. 
The  power  of  Christ's  Resurrection-life  is  being 
gradually  realized  in  him,  inasmuch  as  he  is  able  to 
follow  Him  into  sutterings  ;  and  the  spirit  which 
enabled  Jesus  to  suffer  as  He  did  sutler  is  in  St. 
Paul  also,  and  when  it  takes  complete  possession 
of  him  then  he  shall  perfectly  participate  in  the 
glorified  exalted  life  of  the  Redeemer.  The  right- 
eousness which  is  in  Christ  is  not  a  modihcation  of 
the  present  earthly  statusquo — as  the  Jews  thought 
— but  a  complete  transformation  of  it  by  the  jiower 
of  Christ,  who  already  has  perfection  and  who  shall 
bring  His  people  into  it  as  He  Himself  came  into 
it  through  sulferings  and  death.  It  is  thus  a  call 
— but  not  therefore  like  the  longing  of  Tantalus, 
or  the  labour  of  Sisyphus  ;  it  is  attainable,  but  it 
needs  all  the  energy  of  the  soul  ;  it  demands  perfect 
absorption  of  interest,  because  it  is  their  Lord's 
own  grasp  that  is  uplifting  them  out  of  spiritual 
death  into  a  life  of  glory.  This  he  can  personallj' 
testify.  Let  them  beware  also  of  those  who  live 
for  earthly  things,  forgetting  their  high  calling, 
and  their  great  hope,  men  who  claim  spiritual  per- 
fection, but  are  really  concerned  with  earthlj' 
gratilication  and  spiritual  liberty,  meaning  thereby 
sensual  licence.  '  I  call  them,  says  the  Apostle, 
'enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  for  they  fail  to 
understand  to  my  .sorrow  and  their  own  woe  that 
the  tlesh  has  no  function  in  the  spiritual  common- 
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wealth  over  which  Christ  is  King  and  from  wliitli 
He  shall  come  to  prej)are  His  people  by  furnish- 
ing tliem  with  bodies  like  His  own  present  glorified 
bo<ly'  (IMi  3">'-). 

(2)  Positively  they  must  show  their  fidelity  to 
the  gospel  by  inward  union.  In  ch.  4  they  are 
dirertly  reminded  of  the  variance  between  Euodia 
and  Syntyclie,  and  both  these  women  are  exhorted 
to  practical  unity  in  the  Lord.  Others  are  to  help 
them  t«  attain  tins  entl — recognizing  their  former 
diligence  and  associations  with  St.  Paul  and  his 
fellow-labourers.  This  unity  is  enforced  by  their 
standing  in  Christ.  From  this  vantage-point  the 
Apostle  can  appeal  to  them  with  strong  and  tender 
rier.'iuasion.  Are  they  not  loving  brethren  and 
fellow-participators  in  the  Spirit  ?  He  can  also 
add  his  own  personal  appeal,  for  they  are  his 
beloved,  his  joy  and  his  crown.  Therefore  let 
them  abjure  party-strife,  and  vainglory,  and  let 
them  imitate  their  Lord  in  His  self-denying 
humility  for  others.  Let  His  example  be  their 
constant  rule.  Let  them  do  all  things  without 
murmurings  and  disputings,  for  the  word  of  life  is 
theirs.  Let  tlieir  light  sliine  before  men,  lest  his 
labour  among  them  end  in  shame  in.stead  of  exult- 
ant joy,  for  he  is  ready  even  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation  to  complete  the  self-denial  of  their  faith, 
and  he  does  this  with  joy  ;  let  them  also  with 
single  and  united  effort  imitate  him  ;  for  none  else 
but  God  Himself  is  energizing  in  them  to  effect  the 
complete  salvation  thej'  long  for.  Let  them  keep 
their  eye  on  him  and  those  who  walk  as  he  walks, 
maintaining  their  place  in  the  way,  waiting  for 
God's  light  to  shine  on  the  path  along  which  they 
now  advance.  '  Whatever  they  learned,  and  re- 
ceived, and  heard  from  him,  whatever  they  saw 
in  him,  let  them  do'  (4').  Let  them  also  think 
constantly  of  those  moral  virtues  which  are  every- 
where recognized.  Let  them  remember  the  near- 
ness of  their  Lord's  approach,  and  let  them  wait 
upon  Him  in  prayer.  Then  shall  their  life  be 
freed  from  the  paralysis  of  distraction  and  graced 
with  the  calm  sweetness  and  orderliness  of  the 
forward  full  vision,  with  the  joy  of  singleminded- 
ness.  For  God  gives  peace — i.e.  a  life  full  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  inward  security — and  this  peace 
shall  like  a  garrison  safeguard  them  in  Christ  {i*''). 
Let  them  then  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Let  all  men 
see  the  strength,  the  sweetness,  and  the  sensible- 
ness  of  their  faith. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  St.  Paul's  references 
to  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus  (•2'^-*').  We  must 
look  a  little  more  closelj'  at  their  Great  Example. 

(d)  The  imitation  of  Christ  (2^'"). — This  famous 
passage  cannot  be  discussed  with  any  fullness  here. 
It  is  evident  from  the  rhythmical  structure  that 
thought  and  language  have  been  carefully  arranged 
and  elaborated,  yet  the  wliole  statement  is  brought 
forward  as  a  practical  motive,  not  as  an  exhaustive 
theological  statement. 

Christ  first  comes  into  the  Apostle's  vision — as  he 
considers  Him  in  this  passage  in  His  pre-incarnate 
state — before  His  appearance  on  earth.  In  this 
state,  the  Apostle  says.  He  was  in  the  form  of  God. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  It  must  mean  something 
that  Christ  could  lay  aside,  of  which  He  did  empty 
Himself,  something  that  forms  a  direct  contrast 
to  the  '  form  of  a  servant.'  From  the  phrase  ^auTji/ 
inivudev  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  equi- 
pollent to  '  Himself,'  His  personality.  His  per- 
sonality then  was  essentially  identical  with  that  of 
God.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  of  any  one,  however, 
that  he  empties  himself  of  his  personality  ?  Logi- 
cally it  is,  but  really  it  is  not.  We  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  denial  of  oneself,  an  effacement  of  one- 
self. The  fact  is  that  these  ethical  activities  tran- 
scend the  bare  laws  of  logical  consistency.  The 
'  form  of  God  '  then  seems  to  describe  Christ's  pre- 


incarnate  personality  in  terms  of  the  Divine  nature. 
IJ.op(f>ri  is,  ot  course,  not  used  here  as  an  accurate  tcr- 
minu.i  technicus  of  philosophy,  but  it  does  seem  in 
St.  Paul  to  express  (cf.  Ko  S^",  Gal  4>»,  2  Co  3'«, 
Ph  3'°)  a  personality  with  adequate  means  for  the 
expression  of  personal  activities,  and  to  St.  Paul 
Christ  in  His  pre-incarnate  state  was  a  Divine 
Personality,  with  a  spiritual  organism  perfectly 
adequate  for  the  manifestation  of  His  Divine  glory. 
This  is  implied  in  ftop<pri,  which  still  retains  traces 
of  its  original  percejitual  reference.  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  that  this  /iopipri  was  identical  with  our 
Lord's  post-Resurrection  spiritual  body,  far  less 
that  He  had  a  quasi-material  ffu^o,  but  he  does 
seem  to  say  that  it  was  functionally  as  perfect  for 
the  expression  of  His  Divinity  then  as  the  latter 
is  for  the  expression  of  His  redemptive  Lordship 
now.  In  this  pre-incarnate  state  He  did  not  grasp 
at  equality  with  God  (oi^x  apiraynbv  i^yqaaro  t6  etfai 
taa  Oeip).  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find 
here  a  reference  to  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  That 
has  yet  to  come  before  the  Apostle's  mind.  Psy- 
chologically, of  course,  the  self-denying  life  of  Jesus 
on  earth  was  the  temporal  prius  from  which  the 
Apostle  developed  his  view  of  Christ's  nature,  but 
here  it  is  the  ordo  eventuum  in  the  pre-earthly  life 
of  Christ  which  he  describes,  not  the  psychologi- 
cal order  of  his  own  thinking.  What,  liowever, 
does  it  mean  to  say  that  He  did  not  consider  equality 
with  God  a  thing  to  be  .snatched  ?  How  could  He 
seize  on  equality  with  God  if  He  was  already  in  the 
form  of  God  ?  If  the  two  phrases  are  identical  is 
there  not  here  a  manifest  absurdity  ?  Lightfoot 
and  others  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by  translating 
— '  did  not  consider  equality  with  God  as  a  prize 
to  be  retained,  to  be  clung  to ' ;  but  the  phrase 
indicates  more  than  retaining — it  indicates  a  posi- 
tive grasping.  Others  again  refer  this  grasping  to 
His  future  Lordship  which  God  gave  Him  (as  a 
gift)  in  virtue  of  His  obedience.  '  He  might  have 
used  the  miraculous  powers  inherent  in  His  Divine 
nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  men,  without 
further  ado,  to  worship  Him  as  God'  (Kennedy, 
EGT,  '  Philippians,'  p.  437"). 

But  the  insuperable  objection  to  this  opinion  is 
that  the  phrase  expresses  a  pre-incarnate  activity 
and  not  an  incarnate  one.  "The  truth  in  this  view 
is  that  '  equality  with  God '  is  regarded  as  a  rela- 
tion— a  recognition  of  Divine  equality  from  others 
— spiritual  beings.  Christ  did  not  think  of  claim- 
ing this  in  heaven  before  His  appearance  on  earth. 
The  redemption  of  men  being  in  view  He  on  the 
contrary  voluntarily  determined  to  undertake  it, 
and  thereby  did  not  snatch  at  this  Divine  recogni- 
tion. In  one  word  the  self-humiliation  of  our  Lord 
was  first  transacted  on  the  theatre  of  His  own 
Divine  mind  above  before  it  was  concretely  mani- 
fested here  below,  and  it  was  not  simply  a  renuncia- 
tion toucliing  Himself  only,  but  a  renunciation  in 
spite  of  a  positive  essential  nisus  that  heavenly 
beings  might  in  virtue  of  His  nature  have  expected 
Him  to  have  exerted.  The  Apostle  no  doubt 
argued  from  Jesus'  earthly  activity,  but  he  natu- 
rally projects  this  activity  into  the  pre-incarnate 
state.  As  His  action  was  on  earth  so  it  was 
formerly  in  heaven.  The  Apostle  in  the  expres- 
sion oi'x  apiraynbf  Tjyi^aaTo  rb  elvat  iaa  Oet^  is  not  con- 
cerned with  defending  Christ  from  blame,  but  with 
commending  Him  as  the  transcendent  moral 
Example.  He  might — at  any  rate,  all  others 
would — have  exercised  self-assertion  :  it  was,  as  it 
were.  His  right.  But  He  did  not  do  so.  The  diffi- 
culties here  are  not  those  of  formal  logic,  but  the 
ever-present  difficulties  of  visualizing  eternal  in- 
finite activities  in  finite  temporal  categories.  Then 
the  second  vision  which  the  Apostle  has  of  His 
Master  is  on  earth.  '  He  emptied  Himself  by  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  servant,  being  or  becoming  in 
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human  likeness,  and  being  found  in  human  guise, 
He  still  humbled  Himself  unto  death  —  yea  the 
Cross-death.'  Here  we  have  the  Apostle's  descrip 
tion  of  our  Lord's  incarnate  life.  What  is  involved 
in  His  self-emptying  we  cannot  say.  The  '  how' 
of  it  is  beyond  our  understanding,  but  the  fact  of 
it  and  its  absolute  moral  value  are  full  of  force. 
The  Apostle  does  not  mean  by  'tlielil<enessof  men  ' 
or  '  in  fashion  as  a  man  '  th.at  Jesus  was  less  than 
human,  but  that  He  was  truly  human,  tried  by  all 
experimental  tests — yet  more.  The  ^K^fuae"  iavT6i> 
is  not  physical  annihilation  but  moral  ellacement. 
To  discuss  theologically  the  possible  theories  that 
have  been  used  to  explain  this  is  not  called  for  here. 
They  are  neither  useless,  however,  nor  futile,  but 
due  to  an  essential  thought-impulse  in  us.  The 
diHicultiesof  theory  must  not  obscure  the  glory  of 
the  fact  to  be  explained.  Milton  has  this  passage 
in  mind  when  he  says  : 

*That  glorious  Form,  that  Light  unsufferable. 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  Majesty, 
Wherwith  he  wont  at  Heav'n's  high  Councel-Table, 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside ;  and  here  with  us  to  be. 

Forsook  the  Courts  of  everlasting  Day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksom  House  of  mortal  Clay ' 

(On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  8-14). 

Men  saw  Him  here  as  they  saw  other  men,  subject 
to  the  limitations  to  which  man  as  man  is  subject. 

The  third  vision  is  the  Exalted  Christ — yet  still 
the  .same  Person,  but  now  freed  from  earthly  limi- 
tations, highly  exalted,  gifted  with  universal  Lord- 
ship by  God  because  of  His  obedience,  possessing 
now  the  ineffable  Name  in  recognizing  which  all  are 
to  worship  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  The 
Apostle's  view  of  the  imitation  of  Christ  is  not  a 
slavish  copying  of  His  earthly  habits  or  actions  but 
a  possession  of  His  Spirit  as  the  spirit  of  humility 
and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  This  Lordship 
of  Clirist  is  central  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  It  gives 
duty  its  obligation,  for  Christ  is  the  law  and  light 
of  the  individual  conscience.  It  supplies  virtue 
with  striving  and  sustaining  power,  guarantees  it 
with  the  sure  hope  of  ultimate  success  and  reward 
in  the  day  of  Christ,  the  day  when  His  Lordship 
shall  be  known  and  recognized.  It  supplies  the 
good  witli  its  content,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord — 
the  riches  of  that  glory — is  the  true  inheritance 
and  life  of  the  saints.  It  gives  moral  judgment 
a  norm  and  a  finality,  for  tlie  Lord  is  the  ultimate 
Judge.  It  gives  evangelism  its  programme  of 
advance.  It  enforces  sanctifieation  because  it  sees 
in  Cliristian  men  God  Himself  at  work.  It  assures 
salvation.  It  gives  life  on  earth  a  purpose  and 
robs  death  of  its  terror  and  transforms  suftering 
into  a  grace.  The  day  of  the  full  revelation  of  this 
Lordship  is  the  day  of  Christ.  Its  date  is  not  told, 
but  it  is  near.  The  measurement  used  is  the  pro- 
phetic not  the  chronological.  To  the  Apostle  death 
means  to  be  with  the  Lord — to  see  His  face.  There 
is  no  word  here  of  a  sleep  of  the  saints  (KoiixaaBai). 
The  coming  of  Christ  means  the  transformation  of 
the  body  of  humiliation  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
own  body  of  glory,  so  that  in  contrast  with  that 
glorious  life  this  life  of  striving,  '  pent  in  the  body,' 
is  like  death.  Whether  this  happens  immediately 
af  terdeath  or  after  an  interval  is  not  said.  St.  Paul 
does  not  say  that  the  Philippian  community  will 
be  alive  at  Christ's  coming,  but  he  seems  to  regard 
it  as  a  possibility  (l'"). 

For  these  reasons  it  is  held  by  some  that  St.  Paul 
changed  his  view  of  eschatology,  that  he  gave  up 
the  idea  of  a  KOL/xaudai.  of  the  saints,  and  favoured 
the  idea  of  immediate  reunion  with  Christ  after 
death  (W.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology,  Eng.  tr., 
2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1895,  ii.  267  ff.).  The  influence 
under  which  this  change  took  place,  according  to 
this  view,  is  the  sure  prospect  of  his  own  death. 
But  many  others  had  died  in   Christ  before  him, 


and  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  St.  Paul  had  not 
considered  that  question  .seriously.  He  is  working 
with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Himself  as  the 
norm  of  his  thinking  on  this  .siibject  as  far  as  the 
'se  of  Christians  is  concerned.  He  lielieves  in  a 
-eueral  resurrection  for  all  (Ro  2"  14'",  2  Co  5'"), 
but  for  the  Christian  the  Resurrection  means  a 
glorified  body  like  to  Christ's  own,  which  shall  be 
given  him  at  Christ's  coming.  How  he  is  clothed 
in  the  interval  is  not  said.  That  St.  Paul  regarded 
this  Parousia  of  Christ  as  near  at  hand  is  evident, 
but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  did  not  claim  to 
know  the  date  and  that  he  did  not  la.y  stress  on  it. 
What  is  of  value  for  practice  and  for  hope  is  that 
'Jesus  Christ  is  Lord    and  that  '  He  shall  come.' 

Literature.— There  is  no  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive 
bibliography.  For  exegesis  the  following  commentaries  are 
useful  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  PhiUiqnansi,  London,  1878  ;  M.  R. 
Vincent,  ICC,  'Fhilippians  and  I'hilemon,'  Kdinburgh,  1897 
(strong  philologically)  ;  C.J.  EUicott,  Pliilipjjians,  C<iiMsians, 
and  Philemon^,  London,  18SS ;  but  especiall,>'  E.  Haupt,  in 
Mever's  Kommentar  iiher  das  A'7^,  tJottingeii,  I9D2,  and  H.  A. 
A.  Kennedy,  jBGlCl'Philippiaiis,'  London,  19(13.  The  history 
of  the  exegesis  before  1S59  is  given  in  B.  Weiss,  Der  Philipper- 
Brief,  Berlin,  1859;  M.  R.  Vincent,  op.  cit.  supra,  p.  xiff., 
has  a  good  select  list.  J.  MofTatt  (LNT,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p. 
165'^)  gives  a  very  full  list  of  commentaries  since  (>alvin. 

Homiletics  and  Theology : — R.  Rainy,  Expositor's  Bible, 
'  Pbilippians,"  London,  1893;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament,  '  Fhilippians,'  Cambridge,  1897,  Philippian 
Studies,  London,  1897  (full  of  sympathetic  insight);  C.  J. 
Vaugban,  Lectitres  on  Philippian^'^,  Cambridge,  1864,  Greek 
Text  with  Notes,  London,  1885  ;  J.  Eadie,  Commentary  to  the 
Ep.  to  the  Phitippians,  do.,  1857  (still  very  useful) ;  H.  von 
Soden,  Der  Brief  des  Apostels  Paulus  an  die  Philipper,  Frei- 
burg i.  B.,  1889  (2Tubingen,  1906). 

There  is  a  whole  library  on  25-n  ;  see  Meyer's  Kommentart  for 
list  of  earlier  books.  Noteesp.  E.  H.  Gifford,  The  Incarnation, 
London,  1897  (very  thorough  but  explains  terms  too  rigidly) ; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Chrisf.  Edinburgh,  ISSl  ; 
D.  Somerville,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  do.,  1897,  p. 
188  f.;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippiansi,  pp.  127-137;  W. 
Weifienbach,  Auslegung  der  Stelle  Philipper,  Se-tt,  Karlsruhe, 
1884  ;  and  indeed  all  commentaries. 

For  criticism  a  good  account  is  given  in  R.  A.  Ltpsius,  in 
Handkommentar  zum  NT-,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1891;  T.  Zahn, 
Introduction  to  the  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1909, 
vol.  i.  (excellent);  and  the  problems  are  luminously  set  and 
answered  in  J.  Moffatt,  op,  cit.  supra,  p.  165 ff.,  where  the 
literature  is  also  given.  J.  Weiss,  Die  Schriften  des  NT-, 
Gottingen,  1906-07,  ii.  372-390,  gives  a  good  popular  exegesis  ; 
see  also -Ea-p,  8th  ser.,  vii.  [1914]  481  ff.,  viii.  [1914]  143  ft.,  457 flf., 
ix.  [1915]  235  £f.,  481  ff.  D.  MACKENZIE. 

PHILO. — Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  Jew,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  apostles,  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  early  Christian  theologians  as  to  be  counted 
among  the  Christian  authors  (Jerome,  de  Vir.  III. 
11),  and  his  significance  for  the  Apostolic  Age  is  no 
less  clearly  recognized  by  modern  scholars. 

1.  Life. — About  the  life  of  Philo  we  have  only 
very  scanty  information ;  apart  from  occasional 
remarks  in  his  own  writings  (in  particular  in 
Flaccum  and  de  Virtut.  et  Leg.  ad  Gaium)  one 
has  to  refer  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvill.  viii.  1  [259  f.], 
and,  for  the  background,  to  the  papyri  dealing 
with  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.* 
The  Rabbinical  literature  does  not  mention  this 
Hellenistic  leader  of  Alexandria. 

Philo  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  Jewish  families  of  Alexandria.  His 
brother  Alexander  was  alabarch  (or  arabarch,  i.e. 
in  control  of  the  custom-houses  on  the  Arabian 
frontier),  and  he  presented  the  magnificent  brazen 
doors  for  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  in  .leru- 
salem  (Jos.  BJ  v.  v.  3  [205]).  His  nephew  Tiberius 
Alexander  took  service  with  the  Romans,  and, 
renouncing  his  Judaism,  became  a  high  official  ;  he 
was  governor  of  Juda>a  before  A.D.  48,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Egypt.  In  69-70,  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  chief  commander  in  Titus' 
headquarters  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  v.  2  [100] ;  BJ  H.  xv. 
1  [309],  xviii.  7  [492] ;  IV.  x.  6  [616] ;  V.  i.  6  [45], 
xii.    2  [510] ;  VI.  iv.  3  [237]).     Philo  had  had  the 

•  E.  von  Dobschiitz.  *  Jews  and  Antiaemites  in  Ancient  Alex- 
andria,' AJTh  viii.  4  [1904]  728-765. 
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usual  trainiM';  of  a  Greek  boy  of  <;ood  family  :  he 
had  studied  ^niinmar,  iiiatliciiiatics,  music,  and 
rhetoric  ;  he  had  acquired  a  jjood  knowledjje  of 
Greek  literature  and  obtained  a  fairly  profound 
philosophical  education.  His  style  is  near  to 
Attic  classicism  ;  he  imitates  Plato  so  much  that 
people  said  :  i)  IlXaTui/  ^iXwriffi,  rj  '^i^ul'  TrXaTwcffei 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  11)  :  the  one  must  liave 
copied  the  other.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  literary  taste,  he  uses  any  kind  of  style 
that  may  be  appropriate  to  his  purpose.  He  Iiad 
also  heard  Jewish  interpreters  of  the  Torah,  prob- 
ablj'  in  the  synagogue ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  like 
other  serious  young  men,  e.i/.  Josephus  and  Seneca, 
he  had  entered  into  temporary  retreat  and  held 
intercourse  with  ascetic  circles  in  order  to  gain 
perfection  in  theosophy  (de  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  1  [ed. 
Alangey,  ii.  299]).  Incidentally  he  mentions  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  [de  Providentia  [ap.  Eus. 
Prmp.  Evang.  VIII.  xiv.  64]).  In  his  later  life  he 
came  into  publicity  much  against  his  own  desire. 
In  consequence  of  the  anti-Semitic  riots  at  Alex- 
andria under  Flaccus,  Pliilo,  as  the  leader  of  a 
Jewish  embassy,  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  His  mission,  according  to  his  own 
report,  was  not  successful.  His  opponent  was  the 
same  Alexandrian  litterateur,  Apion,  against  whom 
Josephus  wrote  his  two  books. 

From  Eus.  HE  II.  xviii.  8  one  might  infer  that 
Philo  remained  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Claudius 
(Jerome  thinks  rather  of  a  second  voyage),  and 
that  under  the  new  regime  Philo  was  honoured  by 
the  Senate,  while  his  works  (in  particular  in 
Flac.cum  and  de  Legatione  ad  Gaium)  found  a  place 
in  the  public  library.  That  PhUo,  while  at  Rome, 
met  the  apostle  Peter  (ib.  xvii.  1)  is  a  legend  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  legends  of  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  or  of  rela- 
tions between  St.  Luke  or  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Galen  the  famous  physician.  The  papyri  report, 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a  hearing  of  the  Alex- 
andrian anti-Semites  against  King  Agrippa,  but 
do  not  mention  Philo. 

Philo's  significance  does  not  rest  so  much  upon 
his  personality  as  upon  his  numerous  writings. 
He  represents  a  mode  of  thought  evidently  wide- 
spread at  the  time. 

2.  Works.— Philo  is  (I)  an  interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture,  (2)  an  apologist  for  Judaism.  The  earlier 
editions  of  his  works  contain  a  large  number  of 
individual  treatises  of  which  Eusebius  (HE  ii.  18) 
and  .Jerome  (de  Vir.  III.  11)  *  give  a  long  list.  But 
it  has  been  shown  by  Schilrer,  Massebieau,  and 
Cohn  that  they  fall  into  two  or  three  groups.  The 
first  and  largest  deals  with  the  Pentateuch  under 
three  heads :  a  short  interpretation,  a  long  alle- 
gorical commentary,  and  an  exposition  in  system- 
atic order  (the  second  and  third  of  these  may  be 
called,  with  0.  Holtzmann,  a  kind  of  Midrash  and 
Mishna).  The  second  consists  of  philosophical 
tractates  in  dialogue  form,  probably  belonging  to 
the  earliest  period  of  Philo's  literary  activity.  The 
third  contains  apologetic  works  of  a  later  period. 
They  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

I.    EXEGETICAL  WoRKS  ON  THE   PENTATEUCH  : 

X.  Questions  and  Answers,  6  bks.  on  Gen.,  5  bks.  on  Ex. 
(preserved  partially  in  .Armenian  and  in  Latin):  short  verbal 
interpretations  with  allegorical  additions. 

a.  Legrum  AUegoriffi,  i.-viii. :  a  scientific  commentary  on 
On  2-4U. 

i.-iii.  Gn  21-319 

<iv.  320.23> 

<v.>  de  Chenihim  32<-4i 

<vi.>  d£  Sacrijiciis  Abelis  et  Caini  42-4 

<vii.  ?  45-7> 

<vii.  (viii.)>  Quod  deteriiui  pott'oriinsidiarisoleat    4815 
<viii.  (ix.)>  de  Potteritate  Caini  416-25 

•  This  later  list  has  no  value  whatever ;  see  0.  A.  Bernoulli, 
Der  Schriftatellerkatatog  des  Hitfronymus,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  18f>5, 
pp.  115 f.,  lS2ff.  It  was,  however,  translated  into  Greek,  and 
thus  came  to  be  used  by  Suidas  and  Photius. 


So  far  the  commentarj-  is  continuous;  the  following  are  indi- 
vidual tracts : 

de  Giijantilnts  (2  hks.)  6112 
(ii.  =Quod  IHtta  sU  immutabilu) 

<de  Faderibut  (2  bks.  )  92»> 

de  Agn'cultura  (2  bks.) 

(ii.  =de  I'Uintatimie  SoS) 

de  Ehrietate  (2  bks.)  »21 

(ii.  only  fra^nienUj) 

de  SoOrietale  i-i-l 

de  Cmifitsione  Linguanim  111-** 

de  Minratione  Abrahami  121-8 

<de  rr(£mio  151> 

Quia  rerum  dii'inanim  kerea  fit  16*-18 

de  Com/rfKsn  EntdUimiis  Gratia  161-^ 

de  I'\t(ja  et  Invcntionp  (de  Pro/wjig)  168-1* 

de  Mutatione  ^vmiiium  171-22 

<de  Deo  182> 

de  .Sfnnniis  (.'>  bks.) 

(extant  only  iv.  and  v.  =  i.,  ii.)  2810-17  31IMS  377-11 

40&-17  411724 

Possibly  some  titles  are  wanting:;  some  are  tentatively  put 
into  the  list  in    <  > .     Philo  seems  to  have  dealt  only  with 
selected  passaj,'e9  from  ch.  (J  onwards. 
3.  Systematic  delineation  of  the  Law. 

(a)  de  Opificio  ilundi.' 

(b)  The  unwritten  Law  as  represented  by  the  lives  of  the 
Fathers. 

Abraham  (virtue  as  acquired  by  learning) 

<Isaae  (virtue  as  innate)> 

<Jacob  (virtue  as  prautised)> 

Joseph  (politicua) 

(c)  The  written  Law. 

de  Decalfifjo 

de  Speciaiibvs  Legibus  (i.-iv.) 
i.  de  Circumcisunie 
de  Monarchia  i.,  ii. 
de  Prteiniis  Sacerdotuin 
de  Victimis 

de  VictiirMS  Offerentibus 
ii  de  .Seplenario 
de  Cophini  Fe^to 
<de  Colendis  Parenlibus> 
iii.  de  Adulterio 

de  Nece 
iv.  de  Jvdice 

de  Concupiscentia 
de  Virtutibus 

de  Fortitudine 
<de  Pietate> 
de  Hjunanitatef 
de  Pa;nitentiat 
de  Nobilitate 
[de  Vita  Conteinplativa] 
de  Pr(E7niis  et  Poenis 
de  Exseerationibun 
II.  Philosophical  Treatises  in  Form  oi"  Dialoooes  : 
/  <Quod  omnis  nequam  servus> 
\  Qxwd  oinnis  probata  liber 
de  Providentia  (2  bks.)  (?) 
Alexander  vel  quod  rationem  habeant  bruta  animaiia. 

III.  Apologetical  Works  ; 

Vita  Mosis  (3  or  rather  2  bks.) 
Hypothetica  (i.e.  moral  advices) 
de  Judteis  (apologia) 
de  Virtutibus  (5  bks.) 

<i.  Introduction 

<ii.  Sejanus,  Pilatu$1> 

iii.  in  Ftaccum 

iv.  de  Leiiatione  ad  Gaiuin 

<v.  Palinodia> 

IV.  Works  ok  Doubtft:l  Origin  : 
de  Vita  Contemplativa 

de  Incmruptibilitate  Mundi 
de  Mundo 

Interpretatio  Nominum  Bebraicorum. 
V.  Spurious  Works: 
de  Sampsone 
de  Jona. 

The  text  of  Philo's  works  has  come  down  to  us 
in  an  extremelj'  unsatisfactory  condition,  some 
tractates  being  specially  unfortunate.  As  some 
treatises  are  known  only  from  one  MS,  others  may 
still  await  discovery  ;  about  some  we  know  nothing 
but  the  title  ;  of  others  we  have  only  fragments ; 
some  are  preserved  only  in  Armenian  or  in  Latin. 
It  is  entirely  due  to  the  Christian  Church  that 
Philo's  works  have  been  preserved.  Cohn  thinks 
he  can  prove  that  all  our  MSS  go  back  to  the 
famous  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Csesarea,  or  rather 

•  In  MSS  and  early  editions  this  stands  with  the  group  I.  z  ; 
but,  since  Gfrorer,  the  above  arrangement  is  generally  adopted. 

t  Some  critics,  as,  e.g.,  Dahne,  Gfrorer,  Massebieau,  would 
transfer  these  two  pieces  to  the  Life  of  Moses  (see  III.); 
but  Wendland  and  Schiirer  have  adduced  strong  reasons  for 
keeping  them  in  their  present  place. 
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to  tlie  work  of  the  two  presbyters  Acacins  and 
Euzoius,  who  about  A.D.  .M50  copied  the  papyrus 
rolls  of  this  library  into  parchment  books.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  the  indirect  transmission 
by  q  notations  in  the  works  of  early  Church  Fathers, 
as,  6.17.,  Eusebius  and  Ambrosius,  and  by  Catenm 
and  Florilcgia. 

3.  Religion. — '  Philo  the  Jew ' — that  is  his  main 
characteristic.  He  is  a  faithful,  nay  an  enthusi- 
astic, adherent  of  Judaism,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  relifrion.  He  is  an  apolojxist  of  Judaism,  trying 
to  convert  the  heathen  or  at  least  to  destroy  their 
prejudices.  He  is  a  Jew  in  his  strict  monotheism, 
his  faith  in  God's  providence,  and  his  high  moral 
stantlard.  As  a  Jew  he  is  devoted  to  the  Law  and 
the  Lawgiver.  Most  of  his  writings  are  given  up 
to  the  glorification  of  the  Law.  Notwithstanding 
his  allegorical  interpretation,  he  firmly  believes 
the  biblical  stories  to  be  historically  true ;  and  he 
protests  against  the  inference  that  the  Law  loses 
its  claim  to  be  observed  in  the  letter  once  it  is 
understood  spiritually.  Philo's  position  does  not 
ditter  much  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Rabbis.  He  knows  and  uses  their  Halakha 
as  well  as  their  Haggada.  One  may  prove  from 
his  writings  a  close  attinity  between  the  Hellenistic 
and  Palestinian  parts  of  Judaism. 

On  the  other  hand,  PhUo  is  a  typical  Jew  of  the 
Diaspora.  He  feels  as  a  Greek.  To  him  Greek  is 
his  mother  tongue  ;  his  Bible  is  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  knew  Hebrew,  or,  if  so,  how  much.  His  Judaism 
is  weakened  and  enlarged  ;  it  has  lost  its  strictness 
and  national  narrowness.  In  the  former  respect  it 
is  notable  how  little  attention  Philo  pays  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (he  never  mentions  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis  in  Egypt)  ;  he  is  concerned 
Avitli  the  cultus  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  prescribed  in 
the  Law  ;  the  true  sacrifice  is  prayer.  Still  more 
surprising  is  his  neglect  of  the  national  hope.  The 
Messiah  is  mentioned  only  occasionally  (de  PrcBiniis 
et  Pcenis,  xvi.  95  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  423] ;  cf.  de 
Exsccr.  viii.  164  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  435]).  His  religion 
has  lost  its  national  limitation  :  it  has  become  a 
universal  reasonable  religion. 

But  Philo's  religion  has  borrowed  new  features 
from  Hellenism,  as,  e.g.,  the  notion  of  mystery 
(i.e.  a  hidden  wisdom  to  be  revealed  only  to  the 
initiated  [or,  with  Philo,  the  susceptible]),  and 
the  mystical  ecstatic  visions.  True,  there  are 
examples  of  this  in  Palestinian  Judaism  [e.g.,  the 
Merkaba,  God's  chariot  in  Ezekiel ;  for  visions  of 
Paradise  cf.  2  Co  12^-  ■*  and  Baba  Hagiga,  xiv.  6), 
but  these  are  exceptions  ;  with  Philo  such  things 
are  the  rule :  all  religion  comes  to  perfection  in 
the  vision  of  God  (Quis  rer.  div.  her.  sit,  ed. 
Mangey,  i.  508). 

In  de  Vita  Contemplativa  Philo  describes  his  own 
ideal ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
ascetic  circles  there  described  really  existed  in 
Egypt  or  whether  he  is  drawing  an  ideal  picture. 
It  is  unnecessary  and  incorrect  to  think  that 
Christian  monks  are  in  view,  as  the  Fathers  did, 
who  praised  Philo  as  the  oldest  authority  for 
Christian  monasticism  ;  modern  critics  do  the  same 
even  when  they  deny  Philo's  authorship  of  the 
treatise.  From  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  Eastern 
Palestine  known  to  Philo  himself  {Quod  omnis 
probus  liber  and  Apologia  pro  Judceis  [ap.  Eus. 
Prcep.  Evang.  viii.  11])  we  may  infer  liow  many 
possibilities  there  were  in  Judaism  at  this  period. 

4.  Philosophy. — Philo  was  no  prophet ;  he  is 
interested  not  so  much  in  religion  as  in  philosophy. 
Philo  the  Jew  has  a  place  among  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. To  be  sure,  he  is  not  an  original  tinnker. 
He  belongs  to  the  eclectics,  deriving  his  notions 
from  all  the  different  schools  and  combining  them. 
Sometimes,  indeed,   hp  does  not  go  direct  to  the 


f)rimitive  sources  but  to  selections.*  The  way, 
lowever,  in  which  he  combines  Platonic,  Pytha- 
gorean, Stoic,  Aristotelian,  and  Sceptic  elements  is 
very  significant — significant  also  for  contemporary 
philosophy.  Some  elements  Philo  probably  found 
already  combined  by  Posidonius  of  Apamea,  the 
leader  of  later  Stoicism,  in  whose  philosophy  the 
religious  element  is  very  prominent.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  with  Philo  is  the  combination 
with  Jewish  religion  :  as  this  rests  on  revelation, 
a  certain  character  of  authority  alien  to  ancient 
philosophy  is  impressed  upon  Philo's  specula- 
tions. 

From  Plato,  whom  he  mentions  next  to  Moses 
and  with  nearly  equal  reverence,  Philo  borrows 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ideas,  combining  them,  how- 
ever, with  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the 
logoi,  and  clothing  it  in  the  form  of  the  biblical 
doctrines  of  Wisdom  and  of  angels  (it  is  still  dis- 
puted whether  in  this  late  Jewish  theory,  as  well 
as  in  the  Stoic  theory,  there  is  a  reminiscence  of 
polytheism,  ancient  gods  being  turned  into  divine 
attributes,  or  only  a  poetical  mode  of  personilica- 
tionj.t  Platonic  is  the  dualistic  view  of  the  world  : 
spirit  being  strictly  opposed  to  matter.  With 
Philo,  besides  the  one  transcendental  God,  who 
rules  over  all  without  mixing  in  it,  there  stands  a 
second  Divine  Being,  the  Logos,  sometimes  viewed 
as  God's  plan  of  the  world,  but  more  frequently  as 
a  personal  creative  being  :  he  calls  it  a  second  God, 
God's  firstborn  son,  or  archangel,  begotten,  pro- 
duced, created  by  God.  This  Logos  is  the  maker 
of  the  world  (Demiurge)  and  at  the  same  time  its 
preserver :  He  forms  the  cosmos  by  dividing,  and 
sustains  it  by  keeping  it  together.  He  is  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man  :  revealing  God  to 
man,  and  protecting  man  against  God  through 
priestly  intercession — a  true  paraclete.  He  guards 
and  governs  man,  being  the  norm  of  his  ethical 
behaviour.  In  this  way  the  Logos  is  pre-eminent 
in  all  departments  of  philosophy  and  human  life. 
From  the  Logos  come  the  individual  logoi,  or  Ideas 
or  Angels.  Entering  the  material  world  and 
forming  it,  they  produce  the  visible  cosmos. 
Matter  is  not  created :  it  is  eternal  in  the  shape 
of  an  unformed  substance  (chaos).  Creation  means 
form-giving  (cosmos). 

From  the  Pythagoreans  comes  the  symbolism  of 
numbers,  which  finds  ample  support  in  the  Penta- 
teuch :  God  has  ordered  everything  according  to 
measure,  number,  and  weight,  as  already  in  Wis 
IV.  The  monas  (one)  is  the  divine  number,  the 
dyas  (two)  the  number  of  creature  and  of  sin  ;  the 
trias  (three)  is  the  number  of  the  body  ;  tetras 
(four)  and  dekas  (ten)  mean  perfection,  possible 
and  real  (I0  =  I-f2  +  3-^4);  five  signifies  senses, 
sensuality  ;'  there  is  no  end  of  speculation  on 
seven. 

From  the  Sceptics  Philo  borrows  the  criticism  of 
sense  perception ;  their  doubts  at  the  same  time 
are  helpful  for  refuting  Stoic  fatalism,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  Jewish  faith  in  God. 

In  ethics  Philo  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
main  virtues  as  proposed  by  Plato,  and  the  Stoic 
principle  of  life  according  to  nature  ;  he  discovers 
both  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  represents  to  him 
the  true  reasonable  morality.  But  his  religion 
inclines  him  towards  asceticism  :  the  ideal  man  is 
created  sexless  ;  sin  arises  when  unity  is  split  into 
male  and  female. 

Complicated  as  this  system  may  seem  owing  to 
its  eclectic  character,  it  appears  to  its  author  as  a 
unity.  And  it  is  this  unity  which  Philo  finds 
represented  in  his  Bible,  i.e.  in  the  Pentateuch, 

*  p.  Wendland,  Sine  doxograpliisch*  QusUe  Fhiio't,  Berlin, 
1897,  pp.  1074-78. 
t  R.  UeMzenstein, ZweireligionsgttehichUicht Frai!en,Strasa. 
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compared  with  which  the  books  of  the  prophets 
PsXs,  and  other  books  are  of  but  secondary 
importance.  j„._The  most  important 

point  to  note  in  I'hilo  is  his  method  of  reading 
the  above  system  into  the  Law  of  Moses  or  the 
Pentate  ich  by  .neans  of  allegorical  interpretation. 
He  di-l  not  invent  this  allegorical  method  :  he 
borrowed  it  fro.n  the  earlier  Stoics  ;  but  he  niakes 
the  most  ingenious  use  of  it.  Tlie  1  abbis  of  1  ales- 
t  ne  wxre  "no  less  skilful  in  linding  their  o.^ 
t lou.'hts  in  the  biblical  text  by  means  of  their 
interpretations.  But  I'hilo's  allegory  is  of  a 
interpreuauuii-^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ovt.r.nnt  from  every 
dillerent  type 


They  try  to  extract  "from  every 
word   all    that  is   possible  ;    he  has  a    complete 


word   all    t  lai  is   possiuio  ,    "^-  ■•"-  .       --     ■      , 
^hUosopliical  system  ready  for  combination  w 
whatever  words  he  is  explaining.     With  llie  Kaoois 
one  never  knows  what  fresh  and  surpnsmg  com- 
Wnation  will  spring  from  their  unlimited  imagina- 
tion     Witli  ri.ilo  one  can  tell  beforehand  what 
re^"it  he  will  reach,  if  only  one  is  fan^il'5^[,«;"°"8l^ 
with  his  writings.     It  is  in  fact,  °"^,f "'' ^'^f/'^^f, 
system    all    through;    it    is    his   philosophy    lus 
doctdne  of  the  Logos,  that  he  finds  everywhere ; 
but  the  metS  of^combination  varies,  and  thus 
there  s  scope  for  ingenuity.     PhUo  pays  attention 
to  every  point  in  the  text,  even  the  smallest  eature, 
^Kl  b/riaiful   combination   he  always  discovers 
fieVlight.     Long  before  Astruc  he  remarked  the 
nterc hinge  of  the  two  Divine  names  m  the  Law- 
s' 8^6"=  Elohim)  and 'Lord  '  («'V'05=Jal'^veh); 

he    explains    tliem    as  indicating  the  two    main 
Dowers  in  God-goodness  and  might,  the  former 
^reatin-    and    saving,    the    latter    judging    and 
minishin.'      He  sees  tliat  there  are  two  accounts 
^  'c  eat"on  in  Gn  1.  2  :  he  understands    he  hrst  o 
the  ideal  man.     The  use  of  the  plural  in  Gn 
proves  that  there  is  a  1-ogos  beside  Go    ;  he  is  the 
U°enes3  of  God  ;  and  it  is  after  this  likeness  that 
man^s  formed.     It  is  the  Logos  along  with  the 
"no  main  powers  of  God  which  together  appear  to 
Abrahan/as  three  angels.      The  Logos  is  repre- 
Tented  by  Melehizedek  ;  the  manna  and  the  water 
from  the  rock   both   represent   the  Logos      The 
two  powers  of  God  are  represented  by  tiie  two 
cherubTm      Paradise,   ark.   tabernacle  are  repre- 
sentations of  tlie  world.     Man  himself  is  micro- 
cosmus      It  is  by  his  identifications  in  connexion 
wTt     tile  manifold  signihcance  of  the  Logos  that 
Pliilo's  interpretation    gains  further    variety   by 
aJpUcItion  t'o  physicaf  cosmology    to  anthro^- 
logical  psychology,   and   to   human  ethics      iUis 
vanety  is  not,   however,   thereby   reduced  to    a 
syster^.     By  this  method  the  Law  is  spiritualized 
on    t"e    presupposition    that    nothing    could    be 

:ontained^n  il\vhich  -°-W  ""  |^  ^1  b^ 
with   the  supreme  thought  of  God.     It  wouia  ue 
nfair  accordim'  to  PhiTo,  to  understand  the  laws 
reiardin'  food  Hterally,  whereas,  in  the  case  o 
other  laws  he  tries  to  prove  tliat  even  the    iteral 
neaning  witnesses  to  practical  wisdom   while    he 
allegorical    interpretation    brings    out    the    true 
p  Uosophy.     Philo  does  not  approve  of  the  poly- 
Hniy  oYthe  patriarchs-he  wou^d  P^eff^^^^l'b;,'^^] 
-so  he  declares  the  wives  to  represent  something 
sniritual  ■  Hagar  general  culture  {iyKiKUo^-^ajdela), 
larah  true  pldlostphy:  the  wise  man  must  have 
intercourse  with  bodu     Etymology  of  names  is  of 
course  indispensable  for  this  method  of  mterpreta- 
Hon     the  bec^nnings  of  the  Onomashca  sacra  may 
be  found  wf^h   Philo,   who  almost  always  gives 
'  seein"  God-  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  when  he 
sreafeof  Israel,  or  '  confession  '  when  he  mentions 

lUs  owing  to  this  method  of  interpretation  that 
Philo  had  Inch  an  astonishing  vogue  '-»  lat« 
centuries:  almost  all  Christian  writers  of  the 
p' rly  Tnd  medieval  Church  followed  in  his  foot- 


steps   in  particular  the  interpreters  of  the  Alex- 
:'iXan\':.hool,  from  the  auth.^  of  .!;«  -"-'^J 
Fnidle  or  Barnabas  liownUy  Cyul.     1  Here  is  ouu 
one   dttercmce:   Christianity,    while  maintaining 
Z.  underlying  allegory,  nevertheless  insists  upo 
I  lie   liistoricity   of   the   facts  ;    for   it    rests   upon 
istorca     evelation.     So  Origen  systematizes  the 
v^Hous  ways  of  applied  interpretation,  by  means 
of  the     anthropological     trichotomy  :    historical 
Irai    and  mylticaf  jnterpretat  on  are  combined 
in  the  Scripture  as  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are  com 
b"n'l  in  mln.     Historical  f«f '>^;,%I--t-eX  i 
the  Semitic  race  as  compared  with  the  Gieu.s,  is 
'  stiUiX  predominant  with  the  Antiochene  Schoo 
of  in  erpretation:  here  typological  'nt«'pretaUon 
°s  favoured.     The  result  is  another  combination  . 
the  theory  of    the    four-fold    meaning    of    Holy 
Scripture'^  It  was  through  Augustine  that  this 
theory  entered  the  Western  Church. 

6?  Philo's  significance  for  the  Apostolic  Age.- 
Th^  Fathers  esteemed  Philo  as  a  witness  in  favour 
of  early  Christian  monasticism  ;  besides,  they  used 
h  s  doc^trine  of  the  Logos  and  h  s  method  o    inter- 
pretation  for  their  Christological    constructions 
?Iis  influence  is  undeniable,  from  the  apologists  of 
tlie  2nd  cent,  onwards.     It  is  open  to  question 
however  how  far  his  influence  extended  in  earlier 
ChristSnity    e.g.  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and 
h,  oai  fcular  on  the  author  of  Hebrews.     I- ormer 
g  raUonfof  critics,  e.g  Gfrorer  and  the  Tubingen 
School,  made  the  mistake  of  taking  Philo  as  the 
one  exponent  of  Hellenistic   thought.     Ihey  did 
not  reaW  that  he  was  neither  the  on  y  nor  the 
earliest  tentative  of  a  Jewish  philosophy  of 
reu'  ion      They  did  not   know,   nor  could   they, 
Ihat non-Jewisl  Hellenism  had  P-duced  s^oinething 
similar,  and  that  it  also  ^f^^nced  early  Christ, 
anity  independently  .  As  for  St    Paul    ^t  is  not 

Philo  bat  at  best  his  foj'^™""';'^'.  ^'^tlpllenistk 
Wisdom,  that  accounts  for  certain  Hellenistic 
thouM"s  •  but  even  this  has  not  been  proved  (see, 
aS-t  E.  Grafe,  'DaB  Verhaltnisder  paul^sche^^^ 
Schriften  zur  Sapientia  Salomonis,  m  •^''«<''''fl'"™^ 
Mha^nungenJ■vonWe^zsacker,zuse^n^^ 

Cfburtstaae  gewidmet,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  ISOA  PP- 
251-286  F.  Focke,  '  Die  Entstehung  der  Weishe.t 
laloraos''  in  Forsckungm  zur  Beligion  und  Litera- 
mrdesAUcnund  Ncuen  Testaments  n^^^'^^r  v 
noisfl  13-126).  ApoUos,  a  certain  Jew  born  at 
Alexandria  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  m  the 
ScrToUires  (Ac  18=-),  was  not  necessarily  a  pupil  of 

^me  of  Hermes  Trismegistos)  and  Posidonius  of 

Ti^mea  fre  often  referred  to  -''"e  „^^  if  ^^^ie 
former  times  would  I'ave  referred  to  I  lol  he 
nrolocrue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  ly  ).  t/'eatea 
l'^  „°w,a^  time  by  many  scholars  almost  as  a 
Plironea"n%  eTe!  is  often  i^nterpreted  now  without 
Tny  reference  to  Philo,  by  recurring  immediately 
fo  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  time.  Thus 
Philo's  importanc^e  is  becoming  less  and  less  proni.- 
nent!  even^vith  those  scholars  ^vho.are  prepa  ed  to 
f  nd  forei<-n  influence  active  m  primitive  Ohristi- 
.nitv  Nevertheless,  Philo  will  always  be  a  good 
wit/ess  to  the  amalgamation  of  OT  rel.gmnw.th 
HeUenistic  thought.  He  is  ?ot  a  source  of  but  a 
narallel  to  the  Same  mixture  in  early  Ohristianicy  , 
Td  it  is  certain  that  he  prepared  the  soil  for 
its  seed. 
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E.  VON  DobschOtz. 
PHILOLOGUS  {'ii\6\oyoi,  a  Greek  name,  common 

among  slaves  and  freedmen  and  frequently  found 
in  inscriptions  of  the  Imperial  household). — Philo- 
logus  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  live  persons  '  and 
all  the  saints  that  are  with  them '  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  16'^  Philologus  is  coupled  with  Julia 
{q.v.),  and  they  may  have  been  brother  and  sister 
or  more  probably  husband  and  wife.  If  this  be  so, 
Philologus  and  Julia  were  perhaps  the  parents  of 
'  Nereus  and  his  sister  and  Olympas,'  and  this 
family  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity which  met  under  their  leaderslyp  in  their 
house  (cf.  tlie  salutation  to  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
a  married  couple,  '  and  the  church  that  is  in 
their  hou.se'  [vv.^"'] ;  see,  however,  J.  A.  Robinson, 
Ephesians,  1909,  p.  281).  The  relationship  of 
Pliilologus  to  the  persons  mentioned  also  by  name 
is,  however,  purely  conjectural,  as  nothing  further 
is  known  of  anj'  member  of  this  group.  Another 
group  of  live  persons  (none  of  whom  are  women) 
'  and  the  brethren  that  are  with  them  '  are  saluted 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  in  each  case  the  persons  named  were,  by 
virtue  of  seniority  as  Christians,  either  leaders  of 
a  single  (KKXrjaia,  or  heads  (jointly  if  a  married 
couple)  of  separate  churches.  The  locality  to 
which  we  shall  suppo.se  these  churches  belonged 
will  depend  upon  whether  we  think  the  destination 
of  these  salutations  was  Rome  or  Ephesus. 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 

PHILOSOPHY.— This  word  {4>i\dao<pla  =  '  the  love 
and  pursuit  of  wisdom')  is  found  only  once  in  the  NT 
(Co!  2^).  But,  as  Christianity  claims  the  whole  realm 
of  human  thought  and  life  as  its  sphere,  it  could  not 
be  indiH'erent  to  so  important  a  subject.  Neverthe- 
less, the  gospel  is  supremely  a  proclamation  of  .salva- 
tion, and  hence  itsrelation  to  philosophy  in  apostolic 
days  was  incidental  and  de]iendent  on  special  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover,  as  Hatch  points  out,  the 
majority  of  those  to  whom  Christianity  was  preached 
were  not  concerned  with  pliilosophy,  and  the  former 
appealed  to  a  standard  which  the  latter  did  not 
recognize  {Influence  of  Greek  Ideas,  p.  124). 

St.  Paul's  only  recorded  contact  with  philosophers 
occurred  in  Athens,  where  he  met  some  Epicureans 
and  Stoics  (Ac  17'*).  Unfortunately,  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  this  interview,  thougli  many 
lielieve  that  in  his  subsequent  speech  he  showed 
friendliness  towards  the  Stoics.      In  his  Epistles 


several  references  are  found  to  certain  forms  of 
'wisdom'  or  philoso|ihy.  In  1  Co  l"-2"  he  asserts 
the  sujieriority  of  the  gospel  to  liuuian  wisdom, 
hut  the  gospel  wisdom  was  only  for  the  mature. 
In  the  later  Epistles  to  the  Col.,  Tim.,  and  Tit.  he 
attacks  false  teaching  of  a  philosophical  nature. 
This  insisted  on  some  obsolete  Jewish  practices, 
inculcated  'a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping 
of  angels'  (Col  2'°""),  and  was  concerned  with 
fables  and  genealogies,  know  ledge  '  falsely  so 
called,'  and  asceticism  (1  Ti  P  i^'*- '  6™,  Tit  l''  3»). 
Some  suppose  that  we  are  here  confronted  with  the 
Gnosticism  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  tliat  these  writings 
belong  to  that  period ;  but  this  is  improbable. 
The  ideas  and  practices  condemned  are  partly 
Jewish,  and  the  philosophy  is  in  an  undeveloped 
state.  Nor  does  Essenism  give  us  the  clue,  as  it 
had  not  as  yet  extended  so  far.  The  errors  are 
probal)ly  an  amalgam  of  later  Jewish  speculations 
I'egarding  an  angelic  hierarchy  (cf.  Hook  of  Enoch) 
and  the  Oriental  speculations  which  were  at  that 
time  very  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor.  The  result 
was  to  endanger  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  faith 
in  Christ,  hence  the  Apostle's  alarm. 

The  writer  (or  writers)  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  1  John  deals  with  the  contention  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  come  'in  the  llesh '  (I  Jn  4'"^) — a 
theory  which  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  Cerin- 
thus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John. 

The  Epistles  of  Jude  (vv.-"-'- ">•  ")  and  2  Peter 
(22. 10.  ;i.  sj)  denounce  a  specially  obno.xious  type  of 
antinomianism.  And  from  the  description  of  the 
Nicolaitans  in  Rev  2^-  ">  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
Docetism  again,  and  probably  an  early  stage  of 
Gnosticism. 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  writers 
of  this  period  alluded  to  philosophy  only  when  it 
was  opposed  to  their  teacliing  concerning  Christ 
and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  in 
such  cases  it  met  with  their  uncompromising  con- 
demnation. See,  more  fully,  artt.  EPICUllEANS, 
Gnosticism,  Stoics,  etc. 

Literature. — Coram,  on  Epp.,  etc.,  mentioned  above,  also 
artt.  on  same  in  HDB,  EBi,  FBr^'^  ;  artt.  on  '  Philosopliy,'  in 
HDB,  Smith's  DB ;  on  '  Gnosticism '  in  HDB,  EBri'i ;  on  '  Gnosis' 
in  EBi',  on  'Wisdom'  in  DCG ;  P.  Wernle,  Beginnings  of 
Christianity,  Eng:.  tr.,  1903-04  ;  C.  v.  Weizsacker,  Apostolic 
Age,  Eng.  tr.,  1894-95  ;  A.  Harnack,  Uistorij  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr.,  1894-99  ;  E.  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  U.'yages 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  1890;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Judaistic 
Christianity,  1894  ;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  History  of  Christianity 
in  the  Apostolic  Age.  1897 ;  W,  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  1S9S.  J.  VV.  LlGHTLEY. 

PHLEGON  (*Xi?7«v,  a  Greek  name).— Phlegon  is 
the  second  of  a  group  of  live  names  (all  Greek)  of 
persons  '  and  the  brethren  with  them  '  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  in  Ro  16''',  probably  as  forming  a  house- 
hold church  at  Rome  or  Ephesus  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Asyncritus,  the  first  mentioned  (cf.  the 
group  saluted  in  v.'°,  of  which  Philologus  and 
Julia  were  perhaps  the  joint  heads).  Possibly  all 
were  greeted  by  the  Apostle  as  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation by  virtue  of  seniority  as  Christians.  See 
artt.  ASYNCKITUS,  PATKOBAS. 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 
PHCEBE  (^ol^ri,  a  Greek  name). —Phoebe  is  a 
woman  introduced  by  St.  Paul  to  his  readers  in 
Ro  16'"-,  presumably  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 
She  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  NT,  and  nothing 
further  is  known  of  her  than  may  be  gathered  from 
this  reference.  The  name  is  that  of  the  moon- 
goddess,  the  sister  of  Phoebus  (Apollo).  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  a  Christian  woman  in 
the  Apostolic  Age  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
discard  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity.  Two  men 
among  those  saluted  in  Ro  16  also  bore  the  name 
of  a  god  (Hermes,  v.''' ;  Nereus,  v.">).  The  martyro- 
logies  and  inscriptions  testify  to  a  similar  indiiier- 
ence  at  least  in  the  lirst  three  centuries. 
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Phoebe  is  described  (RV)  as  'our  sister,  who  is 
a  servant  of  the  church  that  is  at  Cenchrea; '  (ttji'- 
ddeXrprjv  ij/j.uii',  oOffav  [xai]  5idKovov  rijs  iKK\ij<rias  ttjs  iv 
Keyxpeais)  and  as  one  who  '  hath  been  a  succourer 
of  many  and  of  mine  own  self '  (p.\nT\  itpo(naTk%  iroX- 
\C3v  i'ycvrjOy)  Kai  ^fjLOV  avToO). 

Cenchrua;  (j.w. ),  a  small  town  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  city.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  local  church  was  founded  during  St.  Paul's  lirst 
visit  to  Corinth.  At  the  close  of  his  stay  of  eigh- 
teen months  he  sailed  from  Cenchreai  on  his  way 
to  Syria  (Ac  18")  and  (unless  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse  refers  to  Aquila)  before  setting  out  he  shaved 
his  head,  'for  he  had  a  vow.'  It  was  during  his 
second  (recorded)  visit  to  Corinth  that  he  wrote 
the  letter  containing  Phoebe's  introduction.  A 
Jewish  plot  prevented  him  from  sailing  again  from 
Cenchreae,  and  he  returned  to  SjTia  ixia  Macedonia 
(•20»). 

We  shall  suppose  that  Phoebe  herself  was  sail- 
ing eastward  from  Cenchrea;  or  westward  from 
Lechaeum,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
according  to  tlie  view  we  take  of  the  probable 
destination  of  Ro  16  (or  vv.'"-,  detached  by  some 
scholars  from  the  rest  f  the  chapter).  If  these 
verses  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  letter  which  Phoebe  carried  was  this 
most  important  of  the  apostolic  letters  and  her 
journey  was  to  Rome.  The  Imperial  post  was  not 
available  for  private  correspondence,  and  such  a 
letter  could  be  sent  only  by  special  messenger  or 
by  a  trusted  friend  who  happened  to  be  travelling. 
St.  Paul  bespeaks  for  Phoebe  not  only  a  welcome 
'  in  the  Lord  '  but  assistance  '  in  whatsoever  matter 
she  may  have  need '  {iv  if  &p  i/xQv  XPVi'V  irpiyfiari). 
If  irpajfui  bears  here  its  common  forensic  sense 
(1  Co  6'  [G.  A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr., 
1901,  p.  233]),  business  at  the  law-courts  necessi- 
tated for  her  a  visit  to  Rome  (E.  H.Gifford,' Romans,' 
in  Speaker's  Commentary,  iii.  [1881]  231),  and  the 
Apostle,  hearing  of  her  projected  journey,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  writing  and  dispatching  his  letter. 
The  impossibility,  however,  of  determining  the  ob- 
ject of  Phoebe's  journey  from  the  use  of  vpayfia 
may  be  illustrated  by  Mt  18'".  The  '  matters '  in 
which  she  would  require  assistance  might  well 
have  been  connected  with  tlie  church,  and  indeed 
she  may  have  been  specially  sent  to  Rome  by  St. 
Paul,  charged  with  the  duty  of  'reinforcing  and 
supplementing  the  Apostolic  message  '  with  which 
.she  was  entrusted  (G.  Milligan,  Thessalonians,  1908, 
p.  130).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ro  16'-2'  (or  '-'') 
was  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  Phcebe's 
destination  was  that  city.  According  to  some 
scholars  who  hold  this  opinion,  these  verses  are  only 
a  part  of  a  letter  the  remainder  of  which  has  been 
lost.  Others  regard  them  as  forming  a  complete 
letter  of  recommendation  (2  Co  3'),  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Phoebe,  whatever 
her  errand  may  have  been,  to  the  persons  greeted 
in  it  (C.  von  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr., 
i.-  [1897]  381),  among  whom,  it  may  be  noted,  were 
a  number  of  Christian  women.  Such  letters  were 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
as  were  the  frequent  journej'S  which  necessitated 
them  and  the  generous  hospitality  which  they  called 
forth.  They  were  a  protection  against  impostors 
and  false  teachers.  They  formed  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  which  held  together  the  separate  and  scattered 
Christian  communities.  The  verb  u.sed  by  St.  Paul 
(awiuT-qp.!,  Bi  vfun  <i>oi737;v)  is  the  regular  technical 
term  in  classical  Greek  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
papyri  for  introductions  by  letter.  If  we  suppose 
that  Phoebe  was  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  to 
visit  the  Ephesian  Christians,  we  may  perhaps  find 
in  the  warning  which  he  included  in  the  letter 
(vv.""-")  the  reason  for  her  mission. 


That  Phoobe  was  evidently  preparing  to  travel 
alone  suggests  that  she  was  a  widow  (Conybeare- 
Howson,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  new  ed. , 
1877,  ii.  189  n.).     The  term  n-poffTdris  indicates  that 
slie  was  a  woman  of  means.     YlpoixTiTis  is  the  fem. 
of  jrpoiTTdrT)!,  in  its  strictly  legal  sense  the  wealthy 
and  intlucntial  citizen  who  acted  as  representative 
and  guardian  of  the  p.iToiKoi  ('resident  aliens')  and 
others  who  had  no  civic  rights.     It  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  patronus.     The  term  is  not  found  again 
in  the  NT  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  LXX.     It  was, 
however,  in  use  to  denote   the  '  patrons '  of  the 
pagan   religious   societies,  '  who   were   frequently 
ladies  of  rank  and  wealth '  (T.  M.   Lindsay,   The 
Church  and  tlie  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries, 
1902,  p.  124  n.).     It  is  closely  related  to  the  terms 
rpoiffTd/ievos  and  irpoearus,  applied  to  leadersliip  in 
the  Church  in  1  Th  5'=,  Ro  12»,  1  Ti  5".     Descrip- 
tive of  Phoebe's  relation  to  '  many,'  presumably  at 
Cenchreoe  (perhaps  at  Corinth  also),  TrpodTdris  must 
mean  at  the  least  that,  in  a  special  degree  made 
possible  by  her  circumstances,  she  discharged  the 
duties  of  '  communicating  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints '  and  of  '  pursuing  hospitality,'  which  belonged 
to  all  Christians  alike  (Ro  12").     Gitlbrd  (op.  cit. 
p.  231)  conjectures  that  the  personal  reference  ('  and 
of  mine  own  self)  may  be  to  an  illness  in  which 
Phoebe  ministered  to  St.  Paul  at  Cenchreic,  and 
that  his  recovery  was   the  occasion  of  his  vow. 
Certainly  we  may  assume  that  she  received  him 
into  her  home  when  he  visited  or  passed  through 
Cenchreae  (cf.  Lydia  at  Philippi,  Ac  16'°-  *"),  and 
that  she  '  mothered '  him  as  did  the  mother  of  Ruf  us 
(Ro  16'').     The  house  in  which  the  Apostle  stayed 
naturally  became  a  centre  for  the  community,  and 
if  it  was  also  used  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  church 
(cf.  Gaius  at  Corinth,  '  my  host  and  of  the  whole 
church,'  Ro  16^),  the  owner  must  have  been  looked 
up  to  as  a  kind  of  'president,'  to  whom  the  term 
'  patron '  might  suitably  be  applied.     In  some  such 
way  as  this  Phoebe  devoted  herself  and  her  means 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  earned  thereby  the 
title  of  S1.6.K0110S,  which  no  more  means  '  deaconess ' 
in  the  later  sense  than  it  means  'deacon'  when 
used    to    describe    Apollos,   Tychicus,    Epaphras, 
Timothy,  or   the  Apostle   himself.     The  case  of 
Phoebe  may  not  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  in  the  technical  diaconate.     With 
that  of  Prisca  and  others,  it  witnesses  to  the  very 
important  part  played  by  women  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  before  informal  ministries  had 
given  place  to  definite  offices,  and  when  rule  and 
leadership  were   based   only  upon   willingness  to 
'  serve  '  (cf.  the  household  of  Stephanas  at  Corinth, 
1  Co  16"'").     Parallel  with  the  term  Sid/covos  is  the 
term  dS«\0?)  (F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia, 
1897,  p.  208,  where  the  Kal  is  said  to  be  'almost 
certainly  genuine ').     '  Brother '  and  '  sister  '  in  the 
NT  simply  mean  '  fellow-Christian.'    St.  Paul  uses 
the  term  here  and  calls  Phoebe  'our'  sister,  i.e., 
ours  and  yours,  to  remind  those  to  whom  he  would 
introduce  her  that  all  Christians,  whether  person- 
ally acquainted  or  not,  are  already  members  of  the 
same  great  spiritu.al  family,  of  which  God  is  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Elder  Brother,  and  that  they 
only  need  to  be  made  known  to  one  another  to 
realize  their  close  relationship  in  mutual  love  and 
helpfulness.  T.  B.  Allwoethy. 

PH(ENICIA  (AV  '  Phenice,'  iou-kT,). —Phoenicia, 
the  coast-laud  between  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  was  about  120  miles  in  length 
and  rarely  more  than  12  in  breadth.  It  presented 
to  the  eye  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  well- 
watered  and  fruitful ;  and  it  had  the  best  harbours 
in  the  whole  Syrian  coastline.  It  became  the 
home  of  one  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  ancient 
world,  achieving  success  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill 
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of  its  people  in  the  art  of  navigation,  'in  whicli 
the  Phoenicians  in  general  have  always  excelled 
all  nations '  (Strabo,  xvi.  ii.  23).  The  OT  (like 
Homer)  styles  them  '  Sidonians,'  from  the  name  of 
their  principal  town  (Jg  3^  Dt  3",  etc.).  They 
established  colonies  and  commercial  agencies  all 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  exerted  a  great  inHii- 
ence  on  Western  culture.  l<"rom  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  onward,  the  country  was  one  of 
the  stakes  in  the  chronic  warfare  between  the 
Seleucida  and  the  Ptolemys.  In  65  B.C.  Pompey 
made  Syria-Phoenicia  a  Koman  province  under  a 
proconsul  or  proprastor.  He  did  not,  however, 
deprive  of  autonomy  the  ancient  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  or  the  recently  founded  Tripolis.  For 
centuries  the  people  had  been  gradually  adopt- 
ing the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  Greece. 
'  From  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period  the 
sole  rule  of  Greek  is  here  an  established  fact '  (T. 
Mommsen,  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Eng.  tr.,  1909,  ii.  122J. 

No  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  NT  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Phoenicia,  but 
hints  are  not  wanting.  The  dispersion  which 
followed  Stephen's  death  brought  travellers 
thither,  'speaking  the  word  to  none  save  only  to 
Jews'  (Ac  11").  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the 
end  of  their  first  missionary  tour  '  passed  through 
Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  telling  the  whole  story 
(iK&iTiyoitiivoi)  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles' 
(15^).  At  the  end  of  the  third  journey  St.  Paul 
sailed  for  Phoenicia  and  spent  a  week  among  '  the 
disciples  '  of  Tyre  (21='' ;  see  Tyre  and  SiDON).  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  Phoenicians  had 
come  to  Galilee  to  hear  Christ  Himself  (Mk  3"), 
that  He  returned  their  visit  by  going  into  '  the 
borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon '  (7^),  and  that  He 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  people  of  this 
country  could  have  been  more  easily  moved  to  re- 
pentance than  those  of  the  most  highly  favoured 
cities  of  His  native  land  (Mt  11'-'). 

Phoenicia  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
Romans,  but  ceased  to  have  any  political  import- 
ance, and  gradually  lost  its  national  identity. 
The  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  civiliza- 
tions lasted  long,  and  down  to  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 
Greek  and  Phoenician  characters  sometimes  appear 
together  on  coins,  while  Latin  was  the  language 
of  government  and  law.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  was  neither  of  the  Western  tongues,  but 
Aramaic,  that  displaced  Phoenician,  which  was 
still  spoken  in  North  Africa  till  the  4th  or  5th 
century.  The  fragmentary  writings  of  Philo  of 
Byblos — of  the  time  of  Hadrian — contain  an  inter- 
esting attempt  to  trace  the  mythology  of  Greece  to 
that  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  itself  largely  Baby- 
Ionian. 

LiTERATtmE.— F.  C.    Movers,  Die  Phimizier,  1841-66 ;  G. 

Rawlinson,  Phoenicia,  1889  ;  G.  Maspero,  HiUoire  anciently 
dea  pt^uptes  de  Vorienti,  1886  ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alter- 
thums,  1S84  ff. ;  W.  von  Landau,  Die  liedeutung  der  Pkmiizier 
17/1  y'olkerteben,  1906  ;  K.  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Si/ria%  1906. 

James  Strahan. 

PH(ENIX  (^ofi-il).— When  the  lateness  of  the 
season  made  it  dangerous  for  an  Alexandrian  corn- 
ship,  which  had  lain  weather-bound  for  '  much 
time '  in  Fair  Havens,  to  continue  her  voyage  to 
Italy,  the  question  of  a  wintering-place  arose  (Ac 
27'-).  Following  the  advice  of  the  majority  (ol 
TrXelous),  who  had  the  experts — the  captain  and  the 
ship-master  ('owner'  [IIV]  conveys  a  wrong  idea) 
— on  their  side,  and  disregarding  that  of  St.  Paul, 
who  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  remain 
where  they  were,  the  centurion,  who  was  the  senior 
officer  in  an  Imperial  corn-ship,  decided  to  make  a 
run  for  tlie  haven  of  Phoenix  in  order  to  winter 
there.  Taking  advantage  of  a  soft  south  wind, 
they  set  sail,  but  had   no  sooner  rounded  Cape 


Matala,  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Messara,  than 
they  were  caught  by  a  hurricane,  which  drove 
them  far  out  of  their  cour.se  and  ultimately  wrecked 
them  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  harbour  which 
they  thus  failed  to  reach  has  to  be  identified  from 
data  supjilied  by  ancient  geographers  and  modern 
navigators. 

Strabo  says  :  '  Then  there  is  an  isthmus  of  about 
100  stadia  [the  narrow  part  of  Crete  to  the  west  of 
Mt.  Ida],  having  the  settlement  of  Amphimalia  on 
the  northern  shore,  and  Pliccnix  of  the  Lampeans 
on  the  southern '  (X.  iv.  3).  Ptolemy  names  a 
harbour,  Phoenikous,  and  a  town.  Phoenix,  on  the 
S.  coast  (III.  xvii.  3);  and  Hierocles  {Hynecdemus, 
14)  speaks  of  Phoenix  as  near  Aradena,  which  still 
retains  its  name,  while  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
makes  Aradena  synonymous  with  AnopolisC  Upper 
City'),  a  name  which  is  now  attached  to  rums 
slightly  farther  north.  As  Aradena  is  a  little 
over  a  mile,  and  Anopolis  about  2  miles,  from  the 
harbour  of  Loutr6,  the  latter  is  naturally  identified 
with  the  haven  of  Phoenix.  It  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  neck  of  land  which  ends  in  Cape  Muros. 
Captain  Sjuatt  maintains  that  it  is  '  the  only  hay 
to  the  westward  of  Fair  Havens  in  which  a  vessel 
of  any  size  could  find  any  shelter  during  the  winter 
months'  (J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul*,  1880,  p.  92)  ;  and'  G.  Brown,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Lasea,  also  convinced  himself  that 
Phoenix  '  is  the  only  secure  harbour  in  all  winds 
on  the  south-coast  of  Crete'  (ib.  p.  261).  Brown 
found  at  Loutr6  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  containing  a  record  of  some  work  done  by 
the  crew  of  a  ship  which  evidently  wintered  in  the 
haven.  The  inscrijition  contains  the  words  guber- 
nator  and  parasemum,  corresponding  to  xv^cpv/p-ns 
and  TropdffTj/uox,  which  are  used  by  St.  Luke  (Ac  27" 
28"). 

But  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  proposed 
identification.  St.  Luke  describes  the  harbour  of 
Phoenix  as  ^X^irovTa  Kara  \i(3a  Kal  Kara  x^f^^  (-^^ 
27"*).  This  is  one  of  the  most  discussed  phrases 
in  Acts.  If  it  is  translated  '  looking  toward  the 
south-west  and  north-west '  (AV),  it  is  quite  in- 
applicable to  Loutr6,  which  opens  eastward.  It 
would  verbally  fit  the  Bay  of  Phenika,  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  promontory,  facing  the  west ;  but 
navigators  deny  that  this  aliords  any  shelter 
worthy  of  the  name  of  haven.  The  RV  translates 
the  phrase  '  looking  north-east  and  south-east,' 
i.e.  in  the  direction  to  which  the  S.W.  and  N.W. 
winds  blow — looking  down  these  winds.  No  satis- 
factory parallel  to  such  an  idiom  is  found  in  any 
ancient  writer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
educated  Greek  expressing  his  meaning  in  that 
manner;  still  it  is  possible  that  St.  Luke  is  faitli- 
fully  reproducing  the  peculiar  language  of  men  of 
the  sea.  Conybeare  and  Howson  {The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1877,  ii.  400)  note  that 
'sailors  speak  of  everything  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  and  that  such  a  harbour  does  "  look  " — 
from  the  water  towards  the  land  which  encloses  it — 
in  the  direction  of  "south-west  and  north-west."' 
It  is  surmised  by  W.  M.  Ramsay  (St.  Panl  the 
Traveller,  1895,  p.  326)  that  as  St.  Luke  never  saw 
the  harbour  in  question,  but  merely  described  it 
from  hearsay,  he  may  have  received  the  wrong 
impression  that  it  looked  N.W.  and  S.W. 

Jamks  Stkahan. 

PHRYGIA  (*piry(o).— Phrygia,  the  land  of  the 
Phryges,  was  the  western  part  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  boundaries  were  vague 
and  varying.  At  one  time  it  extended  from  the 
yEgean  to  the  Halys,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Bithynia  to  the  Taurus,  but  it  was  gradually 
contracted  on  every  side.  To  the  early  Greeks 
Phrygia  was  the  home  of  a  heroic  and  conquering 
race,  who  have  left  in  the  country  drained  by  the 
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upper  Sangarius  many  astonisliing  moimnicuts  of 
tueir  greatness. 

*  In  Phrygia  once  were  gallant  armies  known 
In  ancient  time,  when  Otreus  lillt'<l  the  throne, 
When  godlike  Migdon  led  his  troops  of  horse  ' 

(Iloni.  ;;.  iii.  185  f.). 

But  to  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans  I'hrygia 
was  politically  unimportant,  and  the  once  illustri- 
ous names  of  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to 
Phrygian  slaves.  The  Kimmeiian  inundation  in 
the  7th  cent,  broke  the  spirit  of  the  race,  who 
sank  into  a  state  of  peaceful  indolence,  disturhed 
only  bj'  fits  of  wild  religious  excitement.  Their 
l.-md  became  an  easy  prey  to  every  spoiler,  and  in 
278  B.C.  the  Gauls  took  possession  of  IS.E.  Phrygia, 
which  was  henceforth  known  as  Galatia.  Attains  I. 
of  Pergamos  (241-197  B.C.)  seized  the  territory  in 
which  lay  the  towns  of  Kotiaion  and  Dorylaion, 
and  which  was  thereafter  called  'Acquired  Phrygia' 
(Phriigia Epictetus).  In  tlieS.E.  was  Iconium  (q.v.), 
which  the  natives  continued  to  regard  as  Phrygian, 
while  Roman  writers  assigned  it  to  Lycaonia.  In 
the  S.  was  Pisidi.an  Phrygia  (Ptol.  V.  v.  4)  or 
Phrygia  towards  Pisidia  (irpbi  \li<nol(i.  [Strabo,  xii. 
pp.  557,  566]),  the  most  important  town  of  which 
was  called  Antioch  towards  Pisidia  ;  but  as  Pisidia 
gradually  e.\ tended  northwards  this  Antioch  ceased 
to  be  Phrygian  and  was  called  Pisidian  Antioch 
(q.v.).  Only  in  the  S.W.  did  the  Phrygians  show 
any  sign  of  expansion.  Hieriipolis  was  apparently 
once  Lydian,  and  Laodicea  Carian  ;  but  in  the 
Roman  period  all  the  cities  of  the  Lycus  Valley 
were  regarded  as  Phrygian.  '  The  Gate  of  Phrygia  ' 
was  below  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  and  Micander  ; 
Polenion  of  Laodicea  was  known  as  '  the  Phrygian ' ; 
and  'Phrygian  powder'  was  a  Laodicean  prepara- 
tion. 

In  the  Roman  provincial  system  of  government 
Asia  Minor  was  cut  and  carved  with  but  little 
regard  for  old  national  and  historical  distinctions. 
While  the  eastern  part  of  Phrygia  (with  Iconium) 
and  the  southern  (with  Pisidia)  were  att.ached  to 
the  province  of  Galatia,  the  western  part,  which 
was  much  the  larger,  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  former  was  called  Phrygia  Galatica 
and  the  latter  Phrygia  Asiana. 

Phrygia  was  traversed  by  the  great  route  of 
traffic  and  intercourse  whicli  joined  the  ^gean 
with  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  Along  this  line 
the  early  Seleucids  planted  a  series  of  Greek  cities 
for  the  defence  of  their  Empire  and  the  diffusion 
of  Hellenic  culture.  Here  the  Greek  language 
gradually  displaced  the  Phrygian,  which  was 
'  perhaps  similar  in  character  to  the  Armenian ' 
Cr.  Mommsen,  The  Provinces  of  the  Eonicm  Empire, 
Eng.  tr.,  1909,  i.  328),  but  the  latter  continued  to 
hold  its  ground  in  the  rural  districts  down  to  the 
3rd  cent,  of  our  era.  A  striking  feature  in  the 
life  of  these  cities  was  the  presence  of  Jews  in 
large  numbers. 

Their  status  is  indicated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  iii.  1).  '  The 
Jews  also  obtained  honours  from  the  kings  of  Asia,  when  they 
became  their  auxiliaries ;  for  Seleucus  Nicator  made  them 
citizens  of  those  cities  which  he  built  in  Asia  .  .  .  and  gave 
them  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
who  were  the  Inhabitants,  insomuch  that  these  privileges 
continue  to  this  very  day.'  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.) 
'  thought  proper  to  remove  2000  families  of  Jews,  with  their 
effects,  out  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon  *  to  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  (xil.  iii.  4). 

In  these  Hellenistic  cities  the  Jews  relaxed  their 
strictness  so  much  that  the  orthodox  counted  them 
degenerate.  There  is  a  bitter  saying  in  the 
Talmud  to  the  effect  that  the  baths  and  wines  of 
Phrygia  had  separated  the  '  Ten  Tribes '  from  the 
brethren  (A.  Neubauer,  La  Giogr.  du  Talmud, 
1868,  p.  315).  This  very  liberalism,  however, 
probably  made  the  reaction  of  the  Jews  on  their 
environment  all  the  greater,  and  St.  Paul  found  in 


the  cities  of  Phrygia  numerous  proselytes,  whose 
minds  proved  the  best  soil  for  the  seed  of  the 
evangel.  The  case  of  Timothy  of  Lyslra,  the  son 
of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Jewish  motlier,  uncircum- 
cised  and  yet  acquainted  from  his  childhood  with 
the  Scriptures,  was  [uobalily  typical. 

i'hrygia  was  one  of  tlu^  lirst  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
to  be  generally  Christianized.  Not  a  few  Christian 
mon\iments  of  the  2iKi  cent.,  and  very  manj'  of  the 
3rd,  have  been  found  in  the  country.  Eusebius 
(HE  viii.  11)  says  that  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
there  was  a  Phrygian  city  in  which  every  single 
soul  was  Christian.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  pagan  Phrygians  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
themselves  into  the  worship  of  Cybele  re-appeared 
in  the  Phrygian  type  of  Christianity,  which  gave 
birth  to  Montanism  with  its  spiritual  ecstasies  and 
prophetic  visions. 

For  the  difficult  phrases  rtiv  ^pvylav  Kal  VaXanKriy 
XttJpaf  (Ac  16'*)  and  ttjv  FaXartK-ijv  x^P^"  '^^^  ^pvylaf 
(18'^)  and  the  rival  tlieories  of  tlie  North  and 
South  Galatians  see  Galatia,  and  Galatians, 
Epistle  to  the,  §  5. 

Literature. — C.  Ritter,  Die  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  1822-59; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Chitrch  in  the  Jionian  Empire,  1893, 
p.  74  f.,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  isns,  p.  194  f.,  Uist.  Com.  on 
Galatians,  1899,  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  1907 ;  G.  and  A.  K. 
Kbrte,  Gordion,  1904  ;  C.  v.  Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  A  <ie  oj 
the  ChriMinn  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  1894-95,  i.  273  f. ;  A.  C.  McGifTert, 
A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1897,  p.  235; 

J.  Moffatt,  LST,  1911,  p.  93 1.        James  Strahan. 

PHYGELUS.— Phygelus  is  mentioned  with  Her- 
mogenes  in  2  Ti  1'°  as  among  the  disciples  in  pro- 
consular Asia  who  had  turned  away  from  [i.e. 
repudiated)  the  writer,  afraid  or  ashamed  to  recog- 
nize him  (being  a  pri-soner),  and  are  thus  contrasted 
with  Onesiphorus  [q.v.).  The  pseudo-Dorotheus  of 
Tyre  makes  both  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes  to  be- 
long to  the  seventy  disciples,  and  the  former  to  be  a 
follower  of  Simon  Magus  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
E]iliesus,  and  tlie  latter  bishop  of  Megara.  In  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  Denias  and  Hermogenes 
are  named  as  Paul's  fellow-travellers,  full  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  he  fled  from  Antioch  to  Iconium  and 
enioved  the  hospitality  of  Onesiphorus. 

'  ^  W.  F.  Cobb. 

PHYSICIAN. — Oursourcesof  knowledge  of  Greek 
medicine  and  physicians  are  (1)  works  of  ancient 
physicians  ;  (2)  notices  of  early  writers  concerning 
Greek  medicine  and  physicians,  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Galen  ;  (3)  various  medi- 
cal instruments  in  the  great  museums  of  Athens, 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  such  as  knives,  probes, 
needles,  balsam  cups  ;  (4)  inscriptions  and  papyri ; 
(5)  altars,  temples,  and  caves ;  (6)  images  of  gods 
and  votive  ofl'erings. 

Our  earliest  account  of  Greek  medicine  and 
physici.ans  is  in  the  Homeric  poems.  There  were 
two  sources  of  disease — supernatural,  referred  to  the 
wrath  of  gods,  as  plague  and  melancholia  ;  and 
natural,  as  from  drugs  or  wounds.  Already  phy- 
sicians were  called  demiurges  and  were  recognized 
as  public  .servants.  The  most  famous  were  Askle- 
pios  and  his  two  sons.  According  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  Asklepios  was  a  The-ssalian  prince  who  h,ad 
learned  from  Cheiron  about  drugs.  Later,  Apollo 
was  assigned  as  his  father,  and  a  snake  became  the 
symbol  of  his  healing  power.  His  two  sons — '  the 
cunning  leeches'  —  were  Machaon,  to  whom  he 
taught  surgery,  and  Podaleirios,  to  whom  he  t.auglit 
medicine,  which  he  himself  preferred.  Homer  said, 
'  a  physician  outweighs  many  other  men  '  [II.  xi. 
514).  Drugs  were  used  for  poison,  charms,  sooth- 
ing pain,  and  healing  wounds.  Battles  were 
occasion  for  many  bodily  injuries  and  became  an 
incentive  for  medical  and  surgical  tact.  Ana- 
tomical knowledge  was  slight,  and  was  gained  from 
sacrificial  victims  and  from  those  wounded  in  battle. 
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There  was  no  connexion  between  priests  and  medi- 
cal men;  only  as  priest  was  Calchas  summoned 
during  the  plague.  Women,  as  Helen  and  Agamede, 
bad  medical  knowledge.  .,,    ■    n,.„„„o 

Tlie  cull  of  Asklepios  nourished  widely  in  Gieece 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  the  traditions  concerning  him, 
that  whicli  associated  him  wil  h  bpidanros  hnally  pre- 

vailed.     Shrines  were  dedicated  to  him  ;  one  might 
even  call  these  dwWcjuJi  hon>ita.\s,  HeilstatU.     Ut 
these  there  were  more  than  300  at  Athens,  Cnidos, 
Cos  (the  ruins  of  w)iich  have  l)een  nncovered  witluii 
the  last  few  years),  Delphi,  Pergamos  Rhodes,  an.l 
Troezen      They  were  usually  situated  in  salubrious 
places,  on  mountain-sides,  by   pure  fountains  or 
streams,  by   mineral   or  hot  springs.     They  we  e 
cared  for  with  fastidious  cleanliness      None  could 
get  the  benefit  of  them  without  preliminary  rites 
-shampooing,  baths,  friction,  fasting,  abstinence 
from  food  and  wine  ;  nor  were  religious  rites  of  an 
impressive  character,  including  music,  overlooked. 
Those  who  were  to  be  treated  were  shown  votive 
otterings  and  inscriptions  of  those  who  bad  been 
healed      To  the  divinity  there  was  the  sacrihce  ot 
a  "oat  or  ram,  a  cock  or  ben,  acconipanied   by 
fervent  prayer  for  succour.     In  an  attitude  of  in- 
tense expectancy  the  sutterer  slept  in  the  abatons 
near  the  statue  of  Asklepios  on  a  bed    or  m  the 
nei-'bbourhood  of  the  temple  on  askm  of  the  sacri- 
ticial  victim,  where,  as  be  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
the  divinity  awaited  him.     Whatever  of  surgery 
was  applied,  as  of  binding  or  anointing,  was  prob- 
ablv  performed  by  temple  attendants,  whom  the 
patient's  dream  identified  with  supernatural  power. 
Theurgy  was  thus  joined  to  natural  means  of  cure. 
The  death  of  a  patient  was  attributed  to  his  lack 
of  confidence.     In  the  asklepia  were  case-books  lett 
by  the  patients  which  recorded  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, and  result.  ,    r         ti       A„1-1o 
Gymnasia  existed  in  Greece  before  the  Askle- 
piadk  began  to  practise  medicine.     These  provided 
three  orders  of  service  :  the  director-gymnasiarcli  ; 
the  subordinate  who  had  charge  of  pharmacy  with 
reference  to  the  sick  ;  those  who  gave  massage  put 
up  prescriptions,  bled,  dressed  wounds  and  ulcers 
and  reduced  dislocations.     Gymnasts  by  reason  ot 
their  experience  were  often  called  in  to  treat  in- 
iuries,  dislocations,  or  fractures  before  the  arrival 
of  the  physician.     Naturally  the  influence  of  these 
men  increased.     They  were  of  special  use  where 
baths,  dietaries,  and  physical  manipulations  were 
indicated.  ,  ^,  .„ 
In   addition  to   the  priests  and  the   gymnasts, 
there  were  earlier  Asklepiada;— hereditary  phy- 
sicians whose  medical  art  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.     Later,  promising  youths  from  out- 
side were  trained  for  this  practice.     Physicians 
were  put  in  charge  during  epidemics,  gave  expert 
testimony  in  courts,  accompanied  armies  and  fleets, 
and  practised  at  places  provided  at  public  expen.se. 
Anatomy  was  learned  from  oral  and  writ_ten  tratU- 
tion    from  sacrifices  and  domestication  of  animals, 
iniu'ries  in  the  gymnasia,  from  bodies  long  exposed 
to  the  elements  or  to  wild  animals,  and  from  dis- 
section of  wild  animals.     Many  gatherers  and  dis- 
tillers of  roots  and  herbs  set  themselves  up  in  busi- 
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,.c,~  Druggists  also  with  various  remedies  claimed 
the  curative  worth  of  their  prescriptions.  There 
were  survivals  of  folk-medicine.  Women  practised 
as  midwives,  when  they  were  past  the  age  of  child- 
bearin".  They  treated  diseases  which  it  was  not 
proper"for  men  to  know  or  for  women  to  divulge 
to  men.  Some  of  these  announced  themselves  as 
'  beauty '  doctors.  . 

The  chief  centres  of  medicine  were  Gyrene, 
Crotona,  Cnidos,  and  Cos— the  last  the  home  of  the 
dogmatists.  Pythagoras  (born  c.  575  B.C.),  founder 
of  a  gild  at  Crotona,  appears  to  have  studied  the 
structure  of  the  body  and  reproduction,  but  knew 


very  little  of  surgery,  advocated  poultices  and 
salves,  inculcated  dietetic  an.l  gymnastic  practices 
and  advised  a  limited  amount  of  meat  but  no  lish 
or  beans.  The  I'ythagorcans  were  the  hrst  to  visit 
their  patients  at  home ;  they  also  went  froni  city 
to  city  and  thus  gained  the  name  of  ambuhint 
physit'ians.  I'-ollowing  Pythagoras,  whose  order 
was  dissolved  by  law  about  5U0  li.C,  were  Alkmaion 
of  Crotona,  who  from  bis  dissection  of  annuals  was 
reiiorted  to  he  the  first  Greek  anatomist,  and 
Denioklcs  (c.  5-20  B.C.),  the  first  physician  of  whom 
we  have  a  reliable  account.  He  migrated  froin 
Crotona  to  ^gina,  where  he  was  made  "'cdical 
officer  with  a  salary  of  one  talent  (about  i.lW)  a 
year.  Later,  at  Athens,  he  received  £4Ufa  ;  later 
still,  at  Samos  under  I'olykrates,  £4S0.  After- 
wards, taken  captive  and  brought  to  the  court  of 
Dareios,  he  cured  the  king  of  a  sprained  ankle 
and  treated  his  gum  for  mammary  abscess. 

Particular  occasion  for  the  rapid  advance  in 
Greek  medicine  is  contact  with  Egypt  and  the 
East,  knowledge  of  drugs,  rivalry  of  centres  ot 
culture,  and  separation  of  the  priestly  class  from 

medicine.  ,    ,      .  .        .  , 

An  account  of  the  history  of  physicians  m  general 

would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a  cursory 

reference  to  the  great  philosophers  of  the  uth  and 

4th  centuries  B.C.     They  furnished  the  philosophy 

on  which  physicians  often  based  their  theories  ot 

disease.     Aristotle  (384-3-22  B.C.),  descended  from 

a  lone  line  of  physicians,  investigated  anatomy, 

embryology,  and  physiology,  and  for  the  first  time 

held   that  animal  life  is  spontaneous  movement. 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazoraenae   (c.   555  B.C  )  practised 

dissection  of  animals  and  even  dissected  the  brain. 

Empedokles  (490-430   B.C.)   followed  Pythagoras, 

and  also  professed  magical  powers  of  healing.     Ue 

resolved  all  conditions  into  warm,  cold,  moist,  and 

dry  •  held  the  doctrine  of  the  four  substances,  hre, 

air  water,  and  earth,  to  which  he  assigned  a  soul-- 

hvlozoism.     Love  and  hate  rule  development  and 

dissolution.     At  Selinos  and  Agrigentum  he  put  an 

end  to  two  pestilences  by  seeking  for  and  reniedy- 

ing  the  natural  causes.     He  discovered  the  laby- 

riiitli  of  the  ear. 

The  name,  however,  which  stands  out  above  all 
others  in  the  history  of  Greek  medicine  is  that  of  Hip- 
pokrates.     Born  at  Cos  about  460  or  459  B.C.,  son  of 
Herakleides,  his  descent  was  traced  on  his  father  a 
side  from  Asklepios,  on  his  mother's  from  Herakles. 
He  was  the  second  of  seven  of  this  name.     He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Pheidias,  Perikles,  Sophokles 
and  Euripides,  Tbukydides,  Praxiteles  and  Zeuxis. 
Plato  assigned  him  a  place  alongside  of  Pheidias 
and  Polykleitos.     Aristotle  called  him  '  the  Great, 
Galen    'the  Divine '  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  he 
has  been  acclaimed  'the  Father  of  Me<licine.      Of 
the    writings    attributed    to   him    m   the   Corpus 
Hippocraticicm,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  which 
portions   are  genuine,    and   which   belong  to    an 
earlier  or  later  period.     They  form,   however    a 
tolerably  compact  body  of  writings,  and  for  2,000 
years  have  turned  attention  away  from  specuhrtion 
to  observation,  and  thus  have  profoundly  inHucnced 
the  medical  ideal.     So  far  as  his  ch.aracter  .can  be 
made  out  from  these  treatises  and  from  tradition, 
be  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  noble  cliaracter, 
with  an  unsullied  regard  for  his  art,  bis  patients, 
and  his  pupils.     The  peculiarities  of   his  system 
may  be  summarized.     (1 )  He  followed  Empedokles 
in  holding  to  the  four  elements  and  the  four  con- 
ditions,  but  added  the  four  humour.s— black   bile, 
yellow  bile,  blood,  and  phlegm.     He  recognized  no 
supernatural    cause    of    disease:    'none    is   more 
divine  or  human   than  anotlier,' and   'none  arises 
without  a  natural  cause.'     (2)  He  held   a  tlieory 
of  crises  or  critical  days.     Diseases  jiass  through 
tliree  stages  to  a  climax  ;  the  crude  humours  are 
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'  coolced,'  and  finally  resolved,  either  being  excreted 
or  causing  death.  Sometimes  nature  eliminates 
the  disease  by  sweating  or  vomiting,  sometimes  the 
physician  aiiled  by  bleeding,  or  administering  pur- 
gatives and  <liuretics.  (3)  To phyds  a,nA  dynainis, 
which  is  really  the  vis  inedicatrix  naturw,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  power  of  the  gods,  all  recovery 
is  referred.  '  Natural  powers  are  the  healers  of 
disease.'  The  task  of  the  physician  is  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  interfere,  direct, 
divert.  '  Nature  suffices  for  everything  under  all 
conditions.'  (4)  Prognosis  is  recommended  for 
securing  and  retaining  the  esteem  of  others,  for 
freeing  the  physician  from  blame  which  might 
arise,  and  as  an  aid  towards  etl'ecting  a  cure  througli 
its  appeal  to  expectancy.  By  prognosis  is  meant  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  patient  together  with 
the  tendency  of  the  disease.  '  The  best  physician  is 
the  one  who  is  able  to  establish  a  prognosis,  pene- 
trating and  exposing,  first  of  all  at  the  bedside, 
the  present,  past,  and  future  of  his  patients,  and 
adding  what  they  omit.'  An  essential  aspect  of 
his  practice  was  appeal  to  suggestion  in  the  patient. 
One-eighth  of  the  entire  Corpus  Hippocratiruni  is 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  prognosis.  (5)  Hippo- 
krates  emancipates  medicine  from  all  but  practical 
aims.  In  his  hands  it  was  freed  from  theurgy  and 
speculation,  and  placed  on  a  secure  empirical  basis, 
not  that  of  casual  observation,  but  of  taking 
account  of  all  facts  which  have  bearing  on  the  case. 
He  left  forty-two  histories  of  clinical  cases,  twenty- 
five  of  which  cases  issued  fatally — a  practice  almost 
wholly  neglected  for  2,000  years  until  the  17th 
century.  His  treatises  on  '  Fractures'  and  '  Dislo- 
cations' have  been  claimed  as  the  ablest  works 
ever  written  by  a  physician.  A  Hippokratic 
maxim  runs,  '  Life  is  short,  art  is  long,  opportunity 
fleeting,  experiment  fallacious,  and  judgment 
difficult.'  He  laboured  under  serious  limitations. 
Naturally  he  had  no  knowledge  of  either  ele- 
mentary and  physiological  chemistry  or  of 
bacteriology  ;  he  took  no  account  of  pulse,  tempera- 
ture, respiration,  or  .analysis  of  urine.  Owing  to 
customary  reverence  for  bodies  of  the  dead,  autop- 
sies were  unknown,  unless  indeed  a  criminal  or  a 
traitor  may  have  furnished  material,  and  anatomical 
knowledge,  apart  from  that  concerning  bones,  had 
to  be  derived  from  dissecting  animals,  from  sacri- 
ficial animals,  and  surgical  cases.  Two  significant 
designations  have  survived :  '  Hippokratic  suc- 
cession,' and  Fades  Hippocratica. 
The  Hippokratic  Oath  is  herewith  given  : 

'  I  swear  by  Apollo,  the  physician,  by  Asklepios,  by  Hy^eia, 
by  Panakeia,  and  by  all  gods  and  goddesses,  that  I  will  fulfil  re- 
ligiously, according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  vow  which  I  now  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  father 
the  master  who  taught  me  the  art  of  medicine ;  his  children  I 
will  consider  as  my  brothers,  and  teach  them  my  profession 
without  fee  or  reward.  I  will  admit  to  my  lectures  and  dis- 
courses my  own  sons,  my  master's  sons,  and  those  pupils  who 
have  taken  the  medical  o.ath  ;  but  no  one  else.  I  will  prescribe 
such  medicines  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  cases  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment ;  and  no  temptation 
shall  ever  induce  me  to  administer  poison.  I  will  not  give  to  a 
woman  an  instrument  to  procure  abortion.  I  will  religiously 
maintain  the  ]iurity  of  my  character  .and  the  honour  of  my  art. 
I  will  not  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  but  leave  it  to 
those  to  whose  calling  it  belongs.  Into  whatever  house  I  enter, 
I  will  enter  it  with  the  sole  view  of  relieving  the  sick,  and 
conduct  myself  with  propriety  towards  the  women  of  the 
household.  If  during  my  attendance  I  happen  to  hear  of  any- 
thing that  should  not  be  revealed,  I  will  keep  it  a  profound 
secret.  If  I  observe  this  oath,  may  I  have  success  in  this  life, 
and  may  I  obtain  general  esteem  after  it ;  if  I  break  it,  may  the 
contrary  be  my  lot.* 

The  other  school  of  medicine  in  Greece,  the 
Cnidian— empiric — were  adepts  in  clinical  examina- 
tions, auscultations  of  the  chest,  and  gynaecology. 
They  were,  however,  handicapped  by  lack  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  They 
employed  analogy  of  men  with  cosmic,  vegetable, 
and  animal  existence.     The  two  chief  physicians 


were  Eufyphon  and  Ktesias.  Euryphon  described 
pleurisy  as  allection  of  the  lungs,  explained  the 
cause  of  disease  as  insufficient  elimination  of  waste 
products,  and  liaMuorrhage  as  from  the  arteries  as 
well  as  from  the  veins,  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion.  He  was  probablv  inllueutlal  in  compiling 
the  Cnidian  Sentences,  ktesias  (after  398  li.C), 
for  seventeen  years  a  prisoner  at  the  Persian  court 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  showed  a  general  interest 
in  poisons,  and  wrote  a  book  on  hellebore. 

In  the  Alexandrian  era  under  the  I'tolemys  medi- 
cine was  transplanted  from  Cos  and  Cnidos  to  Alex- 
andria. As  a  literary  and  commercial  centre  itotlered 
great  attractions.  Here  was  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  of  the  world,  with  600,000  MSS,  and  here 
philosophers  of  all  sects  had  established  themselves. 
Commerce  brought  from  all  quarters  a  vast  supply 
of  new  medicaments.  Interest  in  botany,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy  flourished.  Physical  discoveries 
were  made  which  could  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  medicine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  the  collection  of  books  attributed  to  Hippo- 
krates  h.id  been  brought  together  and  edited  by 
scholars  commissioned  by  the  Ptolemys ;  other 
medical  MSS  also  invited  study.  Patients  from 
many  quarters  were  attracted  by  the  treatment 
offered  by  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  practi- 
tioners. Fresh  inquiry  had  opened  up  a  deeper 
interestindiagnosis,  pharmacology',  and  toxicology. 
Anatomy  received  an  impulse  hitherto  unknown. 
Not  only  animals  but  cadavers  were  dissected  ; 
vivisection  was  reported  as  performed  on  criminals. 
The  Ptolemys  encouraged  and  even  themselves 
engaged  in  dissections.  Objects  exhumed  in 
Pergamos  disclose  the  accuracy  of  anatomical 
knowledge.  In  Alexandria  medicine  was  divided 
into  surgery,  dietetics,  and  rhizotomyor  pharmacy. 

Two  names  stand  out  in  this  period  (c.  300  B.C.). 
Herophilos  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physiciansof  antiquity ,  followed 
closely  the  methods  of  Hippokrates.  With  him 
anatomical  science  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning  ;  he  investigated  the  brain,  the  nerves, 
the  eye,  the  vascular  system,  the  liver  ;  he  named 
the  duodenum.  He  first  regarded  the  nerves  as 
the  organs  of  sensation,  and  first  operated  for 
cataract  by  extracting  the  crystalline  lens.  He 
made  use  of  the  amazing  number  of  new  drugs 
available  by  commerce.  He  practised  venesection 
freely.  He  taught  obstetrics  and  wrote  a  book  for 
midwives.  '  The  most  perfect  physician  is  he  ^Yho 
distinguishes  between  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible.' Erasistratos  of  Julis,  of  the  island  of 
Ceos,  son  of  a  physician,  left  the  court  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  wrote 
on  fevers,  paralysis,  hygiene,  and  therapeutics. 
He  was  an  anatomist,  and  described  the  brain  as 
seat  of  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  nerves,  distin- 
guished the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  and  gave 
the  trachea  its  name  ;  disease  was  '  plethora ' — an 
overfilling  of  the  vessels  of  the  body  with  alimentary 
matter,  giving  rise  to  fever.  He  opposed  venesec- 
tion. 

By  reason  of  the  special  conditions  of  the  time, 
toxicology  exerted  a  powerful  fascination  over 
verymauy  experimenters  in  Asia  Minor.  Krateros 
at  the  court  of  Mithridates  VI.,  Eupator,  a  rhizo- 
tomist,  Mithridates  himself,  Nikandros  of  Colo- 
phon, dealing  with  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
cultivated  and  experimented  with  various  toxic 
agents. 

Greek  physicians  and  midwives  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Rome  in  the  3rd.  cent.  B.C.  Pliny, 
writing  in  the  1st.  cent.,  said  that  for  600  years 
Rome  had  been  without  physicians.  The  Romans 
were  a  sturdy  race  and  had  had  little  occasion  for 
the  physicians  who  flourished  elsewhere  ;  in  this 
respect  they  were  behind  all  other  civilized  peoples. 
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Sickness  was  referred  to  supernatural  af^encies. 
The  cult  of  Askleiiios  was  transferred  to  Koine  in 
291  B.C.,  and  the  worship  was  with  '  super.'ititious 
rites  and  ceremonies. '  Everj'  function  of  life  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  divinity  ;  therajieutic  agencies  were 
magical,  through  sin-oil'ering,  invocations,  omens, 
ami  the  like.  There  was  no  scientilic  medicine. 
In  his  Natural  History  Pliny  devotes  many  pages 
to  a  description  of  the  ancient  popular  medicine, 
a  crude  empiricism  mingled  with  fantastic  and 
superstitious  formulse  ;  but  even  he  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  scientilic  and  purely  traditional 
domestic  methods.  Medicine  was  partly  in  the 
hands  of  priests,  and  partly  consisted  ot  popular 
practice  and  rough  surgery.  Votive  otfermgs  of 
bronze  and  alabaster  disclose  the  limitations  in 
Etruscan  anatomical  knowledge.  Gymnastic  as- 
sistants in  Greece  came  to  Rome  and  set  up  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  Other  Greek  arts 
had  come  to  Rome,  but  owing  to  Roman  prejudice 
medicine  lagged  behind.  Archagathos  was  among 
the  first,  although  not  the  first  Greek  physician,  as 
Pliny  states  (HN  x.xix.  6),  to  come  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos  ;  he  arrived  in  219  B.C.  Extraordinarily 
successful,  and  at  length  emboldened  by  his  fame, 
he  undertook  so  many  serious  cases  of  cutting  and 
burning  that  he  was  dubbed  '  carnifex  '  and  driven 
from  the  city.  Later,  Asklepiades  of  Prusa 
(Bithjmia),  born  about  124  B.C.,  reconciled  the 
Romans  to  Greek  medicine.  An  adherent  of 
atomism,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  influential 
Epicureans  at  Rome.  He  rejected  the  Hippokratic 
axiom  that  nature  is  the  healer  of  disease  ;  often 
nature  does  not  help  but  even  hinders  recovery. 
His  principal  significance  lay  in  therapeutics ;  he 
relied  mainly  on  diet,  hygiene,  and  physical  and 
medical  treatment. 

In  49  B.C.  all  Greeks,  and  therefore  Greek 
physicians,  were  made  freedmen  by  Julius  Csesar. 
This  action  led  to  two  results :  it  increased  tlie 
number  of  Greek  physicians  in  Rome,  and  it  gave 
them  a  prestige  which  they  had  not  before 
enjoyed.  In  his  Natural  History  (xxix.  8)  Pliny 
wrote  that  those  who  adopt  the  Greek  language 
in  their  prescriptions,  no  matter  what  their  pre- 
tensions, nor  how  serious  the  peril,  are  fully 
believed.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  25  B.C. 
a  galaxy  of  Greek  physicians  practised  in  Rome, 
all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor.  Themi- 
son  of  Laodicea  (born  c.  50  B.C.),  founder  of  the 
methodic  sect,  sought  for  the  symptoms  of  disease 
with  a  common  sign,  in  distinction  from  Asklepi- 
ades, who  inquired  after  the  cause.  He  recognized 
only  three  forms  of  disease — rigidity  or  congestion, 
relaxation,  and  a  combination  of  these  two  with 
one  or  other  contlition  preponderating.  The  treat- 
ment was  to  relax  for  congestion,  to  constrict  for 
relaxation.  Prophylactic  measures  were  also  prac- 
tised. He  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  leeches.  The 
strict  methodists  conceded  neither  specific  disease 
nor  specific  remedies,  anddisallowed  such  medicines 
as  purgatives,  emetics,  diuretics,  and  emmen- 
agogues.  The  school  increased  rapidly,  since  it  was 
so  easy  to  complete  the  preparation.  Thessalos  of 
Tralles  in  Lydia  announced  himself  as  able  to 
train  physicians  in  six  months.  Among  his  pupils 
were  smiths,  dyers,  and  cobblers.  He  dedicated 
to  Nero  his  writings,  in  which  he  treated  of  diet, 
chronic  disease,  and  surgery.  He  taught  his 
pupils  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients.  Scribonius 
Largus  (c.  A.D.  47)  dedicated  to  Claudius,  whom 
he  had  accompanied  on  an  expedition  to  Great 
Britain,  a  collection  of  271  formulfe  for  treatment 
of  every  portion  of  the  body,  from  head  to  foot. 
These  were  in  part  from  Greek  sources,  and  in 
part  from  secret  remedies  got  by  bribery  from 
physicians  and  quacks  at  health  resorts ;  some 
were     popular,     others     magical    and    fantastic. 


He  was  the  first  to  describe  the  method  of  abstract- 
ing opium  and  of  apjilying  electricity  for  severe 
headache.  Uioskurides  of  Anazarba  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Pliny, 
simplified  pharmacology,  relieving  it  of  all  super- 
stitious remedies,  and  wrote  the  first  book  on  this 
subject,  Ilcpi  0\j)s  larptKiji,  in  A.D.  77  or  78.  This 
consisted  of  five  books,  and  included  the  three 
kingdoms.  He  also  wrote  on  poisons  and  anti- 
dotes, and  on  poisonous  beasts.  He  was  familiar 
with  all  the  plants  of  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  a  single  book  he  describes  these  with  such 
exactitude  that  they  have  been  identified  by 
modern  botanists.  To  him  we  owe  descriptions 
of  ginger,  pepper,  gentian,  aloes,  and  wormwood, 
and  also  metallic  agents  such  as  quicksilver, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  co]iper  oxides.  A.  Cornelius 
Celsus,  not  indeed  of  Greek  birth,  drew  all  his 
inspiration  from  Greek  sources.  Probably  not  a 
practising  physician,  not  perhaps  even  medically 
trained,  he  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
eight  books  on  medicine,  including  diet  and 
hygiene,  general  and  special-pathology,  and  surgery. 
Particularly  famous  are  his  descriptions  of  litho- 
tomy, operation  for  cataract,  and  obstetrics. 

In  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent,  there  arose  a  new 
school,  the  Pneumatics,  who  would  explain  all 
diseases  by  reference  to  '  vital  air ' ;  pneuma  takes 
the  place  of  humours  in  disease  and  health.  The 
school  was  founded  by  Athenaios  of  Attaleia  in 
Pamphj'lia.  He  paid  much  attention  to  air.  Mater, 
food-stufi's,  influence  of  different  climates  on  health, 
exercise,  baths,  mineral  waters,  dietetics  ratlier 
than  drugs.  For  the  sake  of  its  value  in  sexual 
development  he  advocated  physical  as  well  as 
mental  training  for  youth.  Women  were  to  find 
in  their  domestic  and  social  activity  a  means  of 
health.  Archigenes  of  Apamea  in  Syria  completed 
the  study  of  the  pulse,  wrote  on  drugs,  especially 
hellebore.  He  was  skilful  as  a  surgeon  and  phar- 
macologist. In  therapeutics  he  made  use  of  amu- 
lets for  their  value  in  suggestion.  He  was  not 
above  preparing  hair-dye  for  ladies  of  high  rank. 
He  operated  for  cancer  and  used  the  vaginal  specu- 
lum. Aretaios  (at  the  close  of  the  1st  cent.)  was 
equalled  only  by  Hippokrates  in  the  description  of 
diseases  and  in  the  principles  of  therapy.  For  the 
most  part  he  advocated  mild  remedies,  and  held 
that  even  if  the  patient  were  hopelessly  and  pro- 
tractedly ill,  the  duty  of  the  physician  toward  him 
was  not  relaxed.  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  who  also 
practised  medicine  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  was 
educated  at  Alexandria.  He  derived  his  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  from  the  dissection  of  monkeys. 
Soranos  of  Ephesus,  who  received  his  medical  and 
anatomical  training  in  Alexandria,  was  the  most 
famous  obstetrician  of  antiquity.  One  learns  from 
him  what  were  the  most  approved  methods  of 
practice  in  this  department  of  medicine.  In  him 
the  methodic  school  culminated. 

If  Luke  was  a  physician  (Col  4"),  as  Harnack 
has  adduced  strong  reasons  for  maintaining  (Lvkas 
der  ^rsC,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  122  ff.,  Eng.  tr.,  Luke 
the  Physician,  London  and  New  York,  1907, 
Appendix,  p.  175 ff.;  cf.  W.  K.  Hobart,  The 
Medical  Language  of  St.  Paul,  Dublin,  1882 ;  T. 
Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das  NT,  Erlangen,  1897-1900, 
ii.  435fl. ,  Eng.  tr..  Introduction  <o  <Ae  AT,  Edin- 
burgh, 1909,  iii.  160 ft'.),  and,  further,  if  Luke  was 
a  Greek  either  of  Antioch  or  of  Antiochian  descent, 
he  may  have  bad  such  training  as  was  character- 
istic of  Asia  Minor  at  that  time. 

Literature. — Hippokrates,  Genuine  Works,  Eng.  tr.,London, 
1849  ;  Edward  Meryon,  The  History  of  Medicine,  do.,  1861  ; 
H.  E.  Handerson,  Outlines  of  the  Uistorii  of  Medicine  and  the 
Medical  Profension.  New  York,  1889 ;  T.  Puschmann.  Hiytorif 
of  Medical  Educalimi,  Enp.  tr.,  London,  1891  ;  A.  Harnack, 
Mediciniscfies aus  der  dltesten  Kircheniieschichle,  Leipzig,  1S9'J  ; 
Edward  Berdoe,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Healing  Art, 
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do.,  1S93:  J.  Pagel,  Ein/uhning  in  die  Geschichte der  Mediein, 
Berlin,  1S9S ;  Max  Nefuburger  and  J.  Pagel,  Ilandbuch  der 
Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Jena,  1001-06;  Roswell  Park,  An 
Kpito)ne  of  the  HisUtry  0/  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  190(! ;  Max 
Neuburger,  Oi:schichte  der  Medizin,  Stuttgart,  11>()G;J.  S. 
Milne,  Snniiful  Itiatrnments  in  Greek  and  Iloman  Times, 
Oxford,  laCT ;  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Luke  the  Physician,  London, 
190S;  David  AUyn  Gorton,  The  Ui^tory  of  Medicine,  New 
York,  1910 ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  A  Companion  to  Latin  Studies^ 
Cambridge,  1910,  p.  716  ff.  C.  A.  BeCKWITH. 

PILATE,  PONTIUS.— The  name  of  the  Roman 
procurator  of  JiuUea,  Samaria,  and  Idumoea  (A.D. 
26-36),  whose  ]i.'irt  in  the  cruciKxion  of  Jesus  is  re- 
counted in  the  Gospels,  occurs  four  times  elsewliere 
in  the  NT,  and  always  in  reflexions  upon  that 
event.  Its  first  mention  (Ac  3")  is  in  the  speecli 
of  Peter  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
Temple  f;ate.  There  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
sin  of  the  Jews  in  denying  Jesus  and  delivering 
Him  up  to  Pilate,  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  exoneration, 
that  he  was  determined  to  let  Him  go.  Some  ex- 
tenuation of  their,  guilt,  however,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  sinned  in  ignorance ;  and,  as  God 
has  glorified  Jesus  and  made  tlieir  wickedness  to 
serve  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  in  Him,  the 
hope  of  pardon  is  presented  to  them.  With  this 
reference  may  he  taken  that  (Ac  13^)  in  Paul's 
address  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  somewh.at 
resembles  the  earlier  speech  of  Peter.  Here,  while 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  Divine  significance 
of  Christ's  death  and  its  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
the  sin  of  the  Jews  is  not  so  strongly  insisted  upon, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  less  favourable  conception 
of  Pilate's  action  seems  to  be  implied.  Of  the 
Jews  it  is  only  asserted  that,  though  they  found 
no  cause  of  death  in  Jesus,  yet  they  desired  Pilate 
that  He  should  be  slain  ;  to  Pilate  no  determina- 
tion to  release  Him  is  ascribed,  or  even  a  disin- 
clination to  yield  to  their  request.  The  Jews 
accused  Christ  wrongly  through  not  understanding 
their  own  Scriptures  ;  i'ilate,  so  far  as  appears, 
callously  put  Him  to  death  at  their  bidding.  His 
guilt  is  accentuated  in  the  remaining  reference  to 
him  in  Acts  (4'-'').  The  context  is  a  prayer  of  the 
early  believers  on  the  release  of  Peter  and  John 
from  prison,  which  proceeds  upon  a  Messianic  in- 
terpretation of  Ps  2  and  its  application  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  Pilate  is  represented  as  a  ruler 
of  the  earth  who  conspired  with  King  Herod  (Lk 
23'-),  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel  against 
the  Lord's  Anointed.  Again  his  action  is  conceived 
as  overruled  by  God  for  His  own  purpose  ;  but  his 
guilt  is  neither  extenuated  nor  left  to  be  Inferred. 
It  is  explicitly  stated  and  regarded  as  consisting, 
not  merely  in  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person, 
but  in  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God.  This  view 
of  Pilate's  conduct,  with  regard  to  Christ,  probably 
prevailed  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  gospel,  since 
it  found  expression  so  early  in  the  intimacy  of  their 
religious  fellowship.  It  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  appearance  of  Divine  retribution  in  the  disgrace 
that  hefell  Pilate  in  A.D.  36,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Rome  at  the  instigation  of  Vitellius,  and  in  later 
years  would  help  to  mould  the  legends  that  gathered 
round  his  name.  The  last  mention  of  him  in  the 
NT  (I  Ti  6'^)  is  unimportant,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  an  allusion  to  Christ's  virtual  con- 
fession of  His  Messiahship  in  Pilate's  presence, 
when  He  claimed  to  be  a  king.  D.  Frew. 

PILGRIM.— See  Stranger. 

PILLAR. — The  pillar  (o-tuXos)  is  the  symbol  of 
stability  and  firmness,  that  which  upholds  and 
sustains.  Its  figurative  use  is  confined  to  the 
NT,  in  the  following  passages. 

1.  Gal  2^. — 'IdKw/3os  Kal  Ktj^Ss  Kal  'Iwci*'?;?,  ol 
SoKovi'Tet  (TtiSXm  elvai,  '  James  and  Cephas  and  John, 
they  who  were  reputed  to  be  pillars.'    ariXoi,  which 


was  used  quite  commonly  as  a  descriptive  title  for 
the  great  Rabbis,  here  refers  to  those  already 
mentioned  (Gal  2')  'who  were  of  repute'— the 
recognized  leaders,  and  (v.")  '  tuose  who  were 
reputed  to  be  somewhat' — considerable  persons, 
'  those  who  are  the  great  authorities  with  you 
Galatians  now'  (Ellicott,  in  loc). 

2.  1  Ti  3". — VJTis  (sc.  okos)  (cttIv  iKKKriala.  Oeou 
i^wvTos,  (TTi'Xos  Kal  eopaiwfxa  rrjs  a.\ijOflas,  *  which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  jiillar  and  ground 
(stay)  of  tlie  truth.'  iopalu/ia  is  dira^  \ey.  in  both 
cla.ssical  and  NT  Greek.  'Hou.se  of  God 'in  the 
OT  denoted,  in  the  first  place,  the  Temple,  and 
then,  by  metonymy,  the  covenant  people— -/ami/ia 
Dei.  Here  it  stands  for  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers among  whom  God  dwells.  Hort  (The 
Christian  Ecdesia,  p.  172ir.)  renders,  '  a  household 
of  God,  which  is  an  Ecclesia  of  a  living  God,  a 
pillar  and  stay  of  the  truth,'  and  contends  that 
the  absence  of  the  article  is  not  immaterial,  and 
says,  in  opiiosition  to  the  rendering  in  the  RV  : 
'  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  rare  word 
iSpaioifia  ever  means  "  ground  "  =  "  foundation."  It 
is  rather,  in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal 
Latin  rendering /r?«amen<Mm,  a  "  stay  "  or  "  bul- 
wark." St.  Paul's  idea  then  is  that  each  living 
society  of  Christian  men  is  a  pillar  and  stay  of 
"  the  truth  "  as  an  object  of  belief  and  a  guide 
of  life  for  mankind,  each  sucli  Christian  society 
bearing  its  part  in  sustaining  and  supporting  the 
one  truth  common  to  all'  (cf.  ExpT  viii.  [1896-97] 
471).  The  reference  would  then  be  to  the  local 
Church  of  Ephesus.  But  a  large  body  of  inter- 
preters favour  the  rendering  of  the  AV  and  the 
RV — the  whole  society  of  believers,  the  Church 
universal,  is  regarded  as  the  ground  and  stay  of 
the  truth  (cf.  J.  Strachan,  ]Vestmi7ister  NT,  'The 
Captivity  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.'  London,  1910, 
p.  218).  The  Church  is  first  pictured  as  a  house, 
inhabited  by  a  living  God,  and  then,  by  a  quick 
change  of  metaphor,  is  described  as  ctti'Xos  Kal 
edpaloi/ia,  holding  up  the  truth,  the  saving  truth  of 
the  gospel.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid 
the  mixture  of  metaphor  by  referring  '  pillar  '  and 
'  stay '  to  Timothy  himself.  But,  though  there  is 
no  insuperable  objection  to  this,  it  is  not  needful. 
'  iriiere  is  no  intolerable  mixture  of  metaphors  in 
speaking  of  Christians  first  as  a  house  and  then  as 
a  pillar,  any  more  than  in  speaking  of  any  one  as 
both  a  pillar  and  a  basis.  In  1  Ti  6"  we  have  the 
covetous  falling  into  a  snare  and  hurtful  lusts  such 
as  drown  men'  (A.  Plummer,  Expositor's  Bible, 
'The  Pastoral  Epistles,'  London,  1888,  p.  131  n.).  _ 

3.  Rev  3^'^. — 6  vlkCjv  Trotijcw  ainhv  ffTuXof  ey  t<^  ray 
ToO  6eov  1J.0V,  Kal  l^oi  oii  /utj  e^iXBri  In,  '  He  that  over- 
cometh,  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
(sanctuary)  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  out  thence 
no  more.'  The  letter  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia 
'gives  the  pledge  of  safety  from  the  hour  of  trial, 
of  steadiness  like  the  pillar  of  a  temple,  of  ever- 
lasting guarantee  against  disaster  and  eviction,  of 
exaltation  above  the  enemies  Avho  now  contemn 
and  insult.  .  .  .  It  was  always  in  dread  of  the  last 
hour  of  trial,  and  was  always  kept  from  it.  It 
stood  like  a  pillar,  the  symbol  of  stability  and 
strength'  (Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  p.  411  f.).  The  history  of  Phila- 
delphia does  not  belie  the  splendid  promise  made 
to  its  church.  It  stood  like  a  jiillar  against  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  a  bulwark  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  town  is  still  largely  Christian  (cf.  £Bi 
iii.  3692).  '  Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved 
by  prophecy,  or  courage.  .  .  .  Among  the  Greek 
colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect,  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins  :  a  pleasing 
example  that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same'  (E.  Gibbon,  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  \'\\.-  [1902]  p.  27). 
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It  has  been  said  that  among;  the  few  ruins  of 
Philadelphia  there  are  four  sironi;  niarhlo  pillars 
standinj;  in  one  spot,  and  on  the  sides  of  tliese 
pillars  inscriptions  are  found.  W.  M.  Kanisay 
{op.  cit.)  traces  in  the  promise  to  this  church 
suggestive  references,  which,  he  thinks,  a  Phila- 
delphian  could  not  fail  to  discover,  e.g.  to  the 
disasters  and  earthquakes  comnion  to  the  district : 
'  he  that  overcometh  shall  never  again  require  to 
go  out  and  take  refuge  in  the  open  country.  'I'lie 
city  which  had  suffered  so  much  and  so  long  from 
instability  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  Divine 
firmness  and  steadfastness.' 

Augustine  (quoted  by  R.  C.  Trench,  Commentarr/ 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  A.iia', 
London,  1867,  p.  ISS)  says:  'Quis  non  desideret 
illam  civitatgui,  unde  amicus  non  exit,  quo  inimicus 
non  intrat  ?' 

The  majority  of  commentators,  followed  by  the 
KV,  take  the  name  as  written  upon  the  victor  and 
not  on  the  pillar  (the  metaphor  being  dropped),  but 
De  Wette  adopts  the  latter  rendering,  so  that 
<TTv\oi  become  also  arifXai.  As  to  the  inscription 
itself,  Ramsay  [op.  cit.)  contends  that  there  are  not 
three  names,  but  one  '  whicli  has  all  three  char- 
acters, and  is  at  once  the  name  of  God,  the  name 
of  the  Church,  and  the  new  name  of  Christ.' 

Literature. — F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  London, 
1897 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Sewti  Churehes  of 
Asia,  do.,  1904  ;  P.  Brooks,  The  Candle  of  the  Lvrd,  do., 
1881,  p.  60  f. ;  C.  J.  Ellicott,  iVr  Commentary,  1884,  in  toe. 

W.  M.  Grant. 

PIPE,  FLUTE  {avUs,  from  avetv  '  to  blow').— The 
word  and  its  cognate  forms  ajjpear  live  times  in 
the  NT.  Two  of  these  have  been  noted  under  art. 
Minstrels,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  ai'Xjjr^s  in 
Mt  9'-^  is  translated  '  minstrel '  and  in  Rev  18-^ 
'  piper,'  though  in  each  case  the  RV  has  the  more 
correct  '  flute-player.'  av\6s  and  aiiXov/xevof  occur  in 
1  Co  14' :  '.  .  .  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they 
give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  piped  or  harped  ?'  By  this  musical 
illustration  St.  Paul  expounds  his  teaching  regard- 
ing the  apostolic  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues. 
auWw  occurs  in  Mt  11"  and  its  parallel  in  Lk  7^^: 
'  we  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced.  ..." 

The  three  traditional  wind  instruments  of 
Hebrew  music  (which  must  guide  us  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  instruments  of  the  Apostolic  Age) 
were  the  flute,  horn,  and  trumpet ;  and  of  these 
the  flute  was  most  often  used.  From  very  early 
days  the  'peaceful  flute'  had  an  important  part  in 
the  observance  of  Jewish  ritual.  As  we  learn  from 
Is  30'-',  it  was  played  during  the  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  the  pilgrims  who  kept  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  its  use  at  other  national  festivals 
can  be  proved.  On  the  more  domestic  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  such  as  marriages  and  dances,  the  flute- 
player  was  also  considered  necessar}'  for  their 
proper  celebration  ;  and  Mt  11"  shows  that  the 
musical  accompaniment  of  festivity  was  continued 
in  NT  times.  But  the  flute  was  also  the  charac- 
teristic instrument  in  the  ritual  of  mourning. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
most  ancient  n.ations.  Amongst  the  Romans  the 
designator  and  his  lictores  made  the  tibicines  and 
other  musicians  take  the  forefront  of  the  funeral 
processions.     As  Ovid,  in  Fasti  vi.  657  S.,  wrote  : 

*Temporibus  veterum  tibicinis  usus  avorum 
Magnus,  er,  in  magno  semper  honore  fuit. 
Cantahat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantabat  niiestis  tibia  funeribus.' 

In  Jer  48"^  there  is  allusion  to  funereal  flute- 
playing,  and  there  were  minstrels,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mt  9^).  In  the 
time  of  Clirist  even  the  poorest  households  pro- 
vided flute-players  at  the  funerals  of  their  dead. 


Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  this  use  of  the  flute  is 
given  by  J.  Wellliausen  in  his  Ajipendix  to  Psalms 
(llaupt's  PB,  1898,  !>.  219),  where  he  cites  the 
Jewish  lamentation  at  the  fall  of  Jotapata  as 
recorded  in  Josephus,  BJ  III.  ix.  5. 

When  we  attempt  to  describe  these  flutes,  we 
must  not  think  of  the  modern  keyed  flute  intro- 
duced by  Theodore  Boehm,  but  of  something  much 
more  primitive.  Yet  there  were  in  the  earliest 
times  several  <listin(!t  varieties  of  flute-like  instru- 
ments which  rouglily  correspond  to  the  Jli'ite  a  bee 
and  \\\eJlutR  trnvnrsiire.  These  were  made  of  reed 
and  wood,  though  in  later  times  bone  and  ivory 
were  used  ;  and  they  varied  in  length  as  in  the 
number  of  their  (inger-holes.  Ancient  monuments, 
Egyptian  and  A.ssyrian,  have  representations  of  the 
long  flute  blown  at  one  end — a  tyjie  that  has 
developed  into  the  flageolet — and  of  tlie  kind  that 
had  a  lateral  hole  near  the  end  of  the  iii.strument. 
Double  flutes  are  also  depicted,  i.e.  a  variety  that 
consisted  of  two  fairly  long  tubes  united  at  the  one 
mouthpiece,  which  probably  made  possilile  notes 
of  considerable  compass. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  which  types 
are  represented  by  the  ^•'717  and  the  ajfji  of  the  Jews. 
According  to  tradition,  the  latter  was  in  the  form 
of  a  Pan's  pipe.  Archibald  Main. 

PISIDIA  (XlLdiSla). — Pisidia  was  a  rugged  and 
mountainous  country  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Phrygia,  on  the  S.  by  the 
coast-land  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  W.  by  Lycia,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Isauria.  Its  length  from  W.  to  E. 
was  about  120  miles,  and  its  breadth  50  miles. 
It  was  a  land  of  beautiful  lakes — Limnai,  Caralis, 
Ascania,  and  others — and  of  torrents  growing  into 
rivers — the  Oestrus,  the  Eurymedon,  and  theMelas 
—  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  Pam- 
phylian  Sea.  The  semi-savage  Pisidians,  wholly 
untouched  by  the  Hellenizing  influences  which 
were  gradually  affecting  the  other  Anatoli.an  races, 
had  their  homes  in  the  upper  valleys  and  strong 
fastnesses  of  this  secluded  region.  Strabo  (xil. 
vii.  1-3)  gives  details  which  enable  us  to  realize 
their  life.  'Among  the  summits  of  Taurus  is  a 
very  fertile  tract  capable  of  maintaining  many 
thousand  inhabitants.  Many  spots  produce  the 
olive  and  excellent  vines,  and  afford  abundant 
pasture  for  animals  of  all  kinds.  Above  and  all 
around  are  forests  containing  trees  of  various 
sorts.'  The  mountaineers  were  'governed  by 
hereditary  chieftains,'  and  followed  'a  predatory 
mode  of  life,'  carrying  on  a  continual  warfare 
with  the  kings  to  the  N.  and  the  S.  of  their 
territories. 

The  task  of  subjugating  them  was  at  first  en- 
trusted by  the  Romans  to  Amyntas,  a  brave  and 
capable  Galatian  oflicer  whom  Slark  Antony  made 
king  of  Galatia  in  36  B.C.  His  work  was  advan- 
cing towards  success,  when  he  lost  his  life  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Homonades,  to  the  W.  of 
Lycaonia  (25  B.C.).  The  Romans  themselves  were 
then  obliged  to  complete  the  task  of  reducing  the 
refractory  highlanders.  About  6  B.C.  Augustus 
established  a  series  of  garrison  towns  on  the 
flanks  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria.  Supplying  Antioch 
with  veterans  and  re-oiganizing  it  in  Roman 
fashion,  he  built  one  military  road  to  connect  it 
with  the  colonics  which  he  planted  in  Olbasa, 
Comama,  and  Cremna  for  the  control  of  the  western 
region,  and  another  to  join  it  with  Parlais  and 
Lystra,  which  were  intended  to  hold  the  eastern 
tribes  in  check. 

'  The  newly-founded  towns  remained  indeed  unimportant, 
but  still  notably  restricted  the  field  of  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains,  and  general  peace  must  at  lengtfi  have  made 
its  triumplial  entrance  also  here'  (T.  Momnisen,  The  I'roi'incea 
(if  the  Roman  Empire-,  Eng.  tr.,  19U9,  i.  337). 
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In  St.  Paul's  time  Pisidia  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Galatia.  In  his  first  missionary 
journey  he  traversed  this  wildly  picturesque 
rcKion  (Ac  13'''),  then  comparatively  settled,  but 
still  by  no  means  free  from  'perils  of  robbers' 
(see  2  Co  11-™).  His  route  through  it  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Conybeare  and  Howson  (The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1877,  i.  204) 
think  that  he  chose  tlie  steep  pass  leading  from 
Attalia  to  Lake  Ascania  [Buldur  Gbl).  W.  M. 
Ramsay  (TIte  Church  in  the  lioman  Empire,  1893, 
p.  19)  holds  that  '  the  natural,  easy,  and  direct 
course  is  along  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Cestrus  to  Adada.'  On  the  return  journey 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  'passed  through  Pisidia' 
(SieKBSvTe^  Tr)i>  Y[i.<nSlav,  Ac  H"),  a  phrase  which, 
according  to  Ramsay,  implies  that  some  missionary 
work  was  attenijited  on  the  way.  But  it  must 
have  been  diliicult  to  get  into  touch  with  mountain 
tribes  who  did  not  know  the  Greek  language,  and 
apparently  no  church  was  founded  in  this  part  of 
Roman  Galatia  till  a  much  later  date.  Yet  a  trace 
of  the  journej-  seems  to  be  found  in  the  name  of 
Kara  Bavlo — the  modern  equivalent  of  '  Paul ' — 
which  is  borne  by  the  ruins  of  Adada.  It  is  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  the  name  is  based  upon 
a  genuine  tradition  or  is  merely  a  conjecture 
hazarded  after  the  town  was  Christianized,  but 
the  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  likely. 
In  a  forest  about  1  mile  S.  of  Adada  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  church  of  early  date.  The  modern 
town,  5  miles  S.  of  the  ancient  site,  is  also  called 
Bavlo. 

In  A.D.  74  Vespasian  transferred  a  great  part 
of  Pisidia  to  the  new  double  province  of  Lycia- 
Pamphylia.  The  name  Pisidia  was  gradually 
extended  northward  till  it  included  most  of 
Southern  Phrygia.  Thus  Antioch,  which  in  St. 
Paul's  time  was  not  strictly  '  Pisidian '  (though 
St.  Luke  so  describes  it  in  Ac  13")  but  only 
'Antioch  towards  Pisidia'  ('Ai/Ttdxeta,  17  ^/jis 
IltcriSi?  [Strabo,  XII.  viii.  14]),  was  at  a  later 
time  correctly  designated  '  Antioch  of  Pisidia ' 
(TTj^  ilio-idtai  ;  so  the  TR  of  Ac  13",  following 
the  Codex  Bezre,  which  reflects  the  usage  of  the 
2nd  century). 

The  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  are  to- 
day inhabited  by  Karamanians  who  are  as  wild 
and  rapacious  as  the  Pisidians  of  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

LlTERATPRB. — C.  Lanckoronski,  Les  Villes  cU  la  Pamphj/lie 
et  de  la  Pisidie,  18fl0 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire^,  1897,  p.  18  ff.  JaMES  STEAHAN. 

PIT.— See  Abyss. 

PITY,  COMPASSION The  noun  'pity'  occurs 

only  once  in  the  AV  of  the  NT  (Mt  IS^^,  RV 
'mercy'),  and  once  in  RV  (Ja  5").  The  adjective 
'  pitiful '  occurs  in  AV  ( Ja  5"  and  1  P  S^,  RV 
'tender-hearted').  The  Greek  equivalents  for 
these  words  are  iXeelv  (iXeav),  eOatrXayx'"'^!  iroXu- 
<r?r\ci7X'''"-  The  word  '  compassion  '  is  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence,  being  represented  in  the 
following  21  passages  of  the  two  versions :  Mt  9^* 
14"  153-  18=^  20^*,  Mk  1"  5'»  (RV  '  mercy ')  6*"  S'  Q"-\ 
Lk  7'=  10«  15™,  Ro  9",  Pii  2>  (AV  'mercies'),  Col 
3>-(AV  'mercies').  He  5- (RV  'bear  gently')  10=" 
( AV  '  mercy  ')  W\  1  Jn  3"  (AV  '  bowels'),  Jude  '' 
(RV  'mercy').  The  adjective  form  'compassion- 
ate '  occurs  in  1  P  3*  ( AV  '  having  compassion '). 
The  Greek  words  corresponding  to  these  are 
airXdyxva,  airXayxvi^^aBaL,  oiKTcipetv,  olKTip/ji.6s,  iXeetf 
(iXeav),  cri//t7ra9ijs,  fitrpLOiraSdv.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  noun  inr\dyx''a  is  found  in  the  original 
with  ditl'erent  translations  in  the  following  cases  : 
Lk  1™  {'tender  mercy'),  2  Co  6'=  (AV  'bowels,' 
RV  '  aiiections '),  Ph  l^  (AV  '  bowels,'  RV  '  tender 


mercies'),  Philem  '■  "s- »  (AV  'bowels,'  RV 
'  heart ').  The  noun  oUrip/iSt  occurs  in  Ro  12' 
('mercies'),  2  Co  I'  ('mercies'),  the  adjective 
olKTlpiiwi' in  Ja  5"  (RV  'merciful,'  AV  'of  tender 
mercy ').  iXcfTf  and  fXeos  occur  numerous  times 
with  the  standing  translation  '  to  have  mercy,' 
'  mercy.'  avixiraBuv  occui's  in  He4"  ('  to  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of). 

Of  these  several  Greek  words  ixeTpiovaBeiv  may 
be  left  out  of  account,  since  in  the  one  passage 
where  it  occurs  (He  5-)  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
compassion.  It  signifies  literally  'to  have  a 
medium-emotion.'  While  this  may  be  in  contrast 
to  utter  lack  of  sympathy,  the  context  in  our 
passage  compels  us  to  understand  it  in  contrast  to 
excess  of  indignation  against  sin.  Hence  RV^  has 
the  correct  rendering  '  who  can  bear  gently,' 
whereas  AV,  '  who  can  have  compassion,'  trans- 
lates   the    word    as    if    it    were    equivalent    to 

(XVixwadeXv. 

The  other  words  are  distinguished  in  their  mean- 
ing as  follows:  ffir\ayx''^i'«'Sai  is  from  aTr\dyx''''.= 
the  viscera  nobilia  of  the  chest  (heart,  lungs,  liver, 
spleen).  This  word  denoted  in  classical  Greek  the 
seat  of  all  violent  passions,  and  the  passions  tliem- 
selves,  but  the  Hebrew  D'pqi  for  which  the  LXX 
(7Tr\dyx''a  is  the  equivalent,  stands  only  sensu  bono 
for  the  seat  of  the  tender  attections  and  then  for 
the  affections  themselves.  Both  in  classical  and 
in  biblical  Greek,  therefore,  i7jrXd7xi'a  covers  more 
than  'compassion.'  Tittmann  {cle  Synonymis  in 
Novo  Tesiamento,  p.  68)  is  quite  correct  in  claim- 
ing this  wider  sense  for  Lk  1"*  and  Col  3'-,  where 
airXayx"".  is  the  generic  concept,  which  is  more 
speciiically  determined  by  the  genitives  iXiovs  and 
oUrlpfiai'.  We  may  add  Ph  2',  where  trirXdyxva  and 
oiKTip/iol  are  co-ordinated  ('bowels  and  mercies'). 
ff7rXd7x™  is  also  used  in  a  general  sense  in  2  Co 
6'-  7'^  Philem  '-i^-so.  The  verb  ffirXayxfl^eireat 
seems  to  be  a  coinage  of  the  later  Greek.  It  does 
not  even  occur  in  the  LXX  except  in  the  active 
form  ffirXayx'-il^eiy  in  2  Mac  6*  = 'to  eat  the  in- 
wards.' Its  specific  sense  in  the  NT  is  that  of  a 
strong  inward  movement  of  sympathetic  feeling 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  misery.  The  notion  of 
intentness  upon  attbrding  relief  remains  in  the 
background,  much  more  so  than  in  iXcciv.  From 
this  strong  emotional  colouring  of  the  word  is  to 
be  explained  the  fact  that  in  the  Gospels  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  appeals  addressed  by  suffering 
persons  or  their  friends  to  Jesus,  except  in  Mk  9--, 
where  the  critical  nature  of  the  case  necessitates 
an  appeal  to  the  profoundest  compassion  of  Jesus. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  appeal  naturally  employs 
the  word  in  which  the  impulse  to  help  is  most 
clearly  connoted,  and  this  is  iXeeiv.  To  express 
the  strength  and  inward  character  of  the  feeling 
the  English  versions  often  render  '  to  be  moved 
with  compassion,'  but  neither  AV  nor  RV  con- 
sistently (cf.  the  two  versions  in  Mt  20**  and 
Mk  6**).  The  verb  is  predicated  both  of  God  (Jesus) 
and  of  man.  Its  object  is  not  merely  physical  but 
also  spiritual  distress  (cf.  Mk  6*",  Mt  9«  with  14"). 
'EXceif  and  fXeos  are  distinguislied  from  cr7rXaTX'''s'- 
ca-eai  by  the  implication  of  the  intent  to  help.  The 
same  difference  exists  between  iXeeiv  and  oUTelpciv, 
the  latter  being  the  word  that  in  classical  Greek 
comes  closest  to  avXayxvlieaBai.  So  far  as  the  ele- 
ment of  feeling  is  concerned,  both  aTrXayx'l-io^Sai. 
and  olKTeipeiv  are  stronger  words  than  iXeeii'. 
olKTelpeiv  is  connected  with  of  and  oTktos  and  de- 
notes such  sympathetic  feeling  as  seeks  expression 
in  tears  and  lamentation.  On  the  other  hand, 
eXeeii',  being  connected  with  i'Xaos,  lXd<TKe(r6at,  is 
the  stronger  word,  so  far  as  the  impulse  and  readi- 
ness to  afford  relief  require  expression.  A  criminal 
begs  Acos  of  his  judge,  whereas  hopeless  suffering 
can  be  the  object  of  oUnpiibt  (cf.  Grimm-Thayer", 
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1890,  p.  203).  This  is,  however,  a  vnliii  distinction 
between  iXeetv  and  olKTeipeiv  for  cliissical  Greek 
only.  In  biblical  Greek  it  scarcely  holds  true  lliat 
oiKTcipeiv  carries  no  implication  of  the  intent  to 
help.  In  the  LXX  it  is  not  seldom  equivalent  to 
(\eety  in  this  respect  (cf.  l^s  102'»-  '■").  .  For  the  NT 
oiKTelpeiv  is  almost  a  ne<jligible  quantity,  the  verb 
occurring  onlj-  in  Ko  9'°{  =  E.\  33'").  It  is  there 
predicated  of  God  ;  the  adjective  occurs  of  men  in 
Lk62«,  of  God  in  Ja5". 

That  Aeos,  notwithstanding  its  strong  practical 
connotation,  has  none  tlie  less  a  rich  ideal  con- 
tent appears  from  its  frequent  equivalence  to  ion, 
'loviny kindness.'  It  is  not  bare  pity  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  misery,  but  has  a  background  of  ante- 
cedent love  and  affection.  In  this  respect  it  also 
dillers  from  olKreipciv,  which  in  the  LXX  stands 
usually  for  am.  This  feature  is  of  importance 
soteriologieally.  Trench  (Synonyms  of  the,  NV, 
pp.  166-171)  represents  the  IXcos  as  preceding  the 
Xdpis  in  the  movement  of  the  Divine  mind  towards 
the  sinner,  whereas  in  the  order  of  manifestation 
the  x''P"  would  come  hrst.  This  overlooks  the 
association  of  fXeos  with  ion.  The  word  was  not 
colourless  but  had  acquired  from  ion  the  sense  of 
pity  inspired  by  affection.  Inasmuch  as  the  same 
element  of  ati'ection  is  present  in  x^P"  likewise, 
the  latter  also  can  be  said  to  underlie  the  aeos  (cf. 
Eph  2* :  God  is  rich  in.l\eos  Sia  rr^v  iroXXjjv  ayairifv). 
The  order  in  tlie  epistolary  salutations  (xap"  "ai 
?Xeo5)  is  therefore  not  merely  the  order  of  mani- 
festation, but  also  a  refle.x  of  the  order  in  the 
Divine  mind  (1  Ti  1»,  2  Ti  P,  2  Jn").  As  in  the 
case  of  (TTrXaTxWff ffSai  so  with  Affii-,  ,the  exciting 
cause  can  be  spiritual  distress  as  well  as  physical. 
Heine  (Synonyinik  des  neutest.  Grieckism,  p.  82) 
observes  that  fKeos  cannot  have  reference  to  sin. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  IXeos  has  no 
reference  to  sin  as  such,  but  can  have  reference  to 
sin  in  its  aspect  of  misery,  as  is  proved  by  Mt  5' 
(e\eT)B-qcrovTai,  eschatologically)  18^  (with  parabolic 
allusion  to  God's  forgiveness),  Ro  9"-  "• '»  113»-si-  »=, 
2  Co  4',  1  Ti  !"■  ",  1  r  2i».  Particularly  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  '  sympathy '  of  Christ 
has  primary  reference  not  to  the  suffering  of  be- 
lievers in  itself,  but  to  the  suffering  in  its  moral 
aspect  as  exposing  to  temptation,  whence  also  its 
first  effect  is  the  shielding  from  sin  or  the  propitia- 
tion of  sin  :  2"-  ^*  ('a merciful  .  .  .  high  priest  to 
propitiate  the  sins  of  the  people ')  4"- '*(' that  we 
may  obtain  mercy  and  grace')  5''°  (sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  obedience  on  Christ's 
part  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  obey). 
Wherever  fXeos  is  applied  to  spiritual  salvation  the 
aspect  of  sin  as  misery  inevitably  enters  into  the 
conception,  and  with  this  the  further  idea  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  recipient  and  the  gi'acious 
character  of  the  Divine  mercy.  It  is  perhaps 
different,  as  regards  the  latter  element,  in  the 
miracles  of  the  Gospels.  Here  the  question  may 
be  raised,  whether  the  regular  translation  by 
'  mercy '  does  not  unduly  suggest  the  moral  un- 
worthiness of  those  who  were  helped,  and  whether 
'  pity '  would  not  more  faithfully  reproduce  the 
associations  of  the  original. 

LiTERATTTKE.  —  Cremer-KbgTel,  Bibl.-theol.  W&rterbuch  der 
nmteKt.  Grdzitmo,  1912  £f.,  pp.  420-423;  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann, 
De  Sjjtionymis  in  Xovo  Testamento,  1829-32,  i.  68-72 ;  R.  C. 
Trench,  NT  Synonym^,  1880,  pp.  166-171,  393 ;  J.  H.  H. 
Schmidt,  Handtmch  der  lat.  und  g-riech,  Synmiymik,  1889, 
pp.  750-755  ;  G.  Heine,  Synrniymik  dfi.s  ne^iteai.  Gricckisch, 
1898,  p.  82  ;  B.  B.  Warfield,  '  The  Emotional  Life  of  our  Lord," 
in  Pri-aceton  Biblical  and  'Theoloffical  Studies,  1912,  pp.  40-45. 

Geerhardus  Vos. 
PLACE  (HIS  OWN).— The  expression  occurs  in 
the  ordination  prayer  for  Matthias  (Ac  l'^)  where 
St.  Peter  states  tiiat  Judas,  into  wliose  place  lie 
was  being  appointed,  'fell  away'  (irapi^ri,  Vulg. 
prcBvaricatus  est)  from  the  ministry  and  apostle- 
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ship,  to  '  go  to  his  own  place.'  The  phrase  seems 
to  remind  us  of  the  frequent  OT  phrase  '  to  jjo  {or 
return)  unto  his  place,'  though  no  doubt  with  a 
special  significance  of  its  own  here,  to  which  the 
case  of  I5ala.am  (Ss  iiiadbv  dSiKlas  rj-yaTt-qaev,  2  P  2'°) 
suTiplies  the  nearest  but  still  inexact  parallel 
(Nu  24^) ;  cf.  akso  Job  2",  where  the  three  friends 
came  each  '  from  his  own  place.'  In  both  passages 
Rabbinic  interpreters  appear  to  have  taken  this  to 
mean  hell,  though,  of  course,  without  any  justili- 
fication  according  to  our  modern  methods  (see  J. 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.,  ed.  Oxford,  1859,  iv.  19).  In 
the  present  passage,  nevertheless,  the  projier  place 
of  the  apostate  is  evidently  conceiveti  to  be  that 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Mt  25^';  cf.  Lk  12"). 
A.  Plummer  has  pointed  out  (11 DB  ii.  798)  that 
some  of  the  early  Fathers,  notably  Origen  (Com.  in 
Malt.  35)  with  his  characteristic  ingenuity  and 
large-heartedness,  have  suggested  that  Judas's 
motive  for  hurrying  away  from  this  world  to  the 
other  was  not  remorse  but  contrition  ;  having  faile<l 
to  obtain  Christ's  pardon  here,  he  hastened  to  meet 
Him  and  obtain  it  in  the  place  of  the  departed. 
At  all  events,  if,  as  St.  Matthew  seems  to  indicate, 
the  act  of  suicide  took  place  before  the  Cruci- 
fixion, it  is  a  striking  thought  to  dwell  upon,  that 
the  souls  of  the  Saviour  and  His  betrayer  did  meet 
for  a  brief  space  and  perhaps  held  commune  (v 
tj>v\aKy  (1  P  3");  and  if  so,  with  what  merciful 
consequences  to  the  latter,  who  shall  say  ? 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 
PLAGUE. — The  word  trK-riyii,  '  stroke,'  occurs  in 
the  NT  only  in  the  Apocalypse  (8«  9'8-  ^  IP  IS^-  >-•  " 
151.  6.  e  109.  21  18^.  8  219  22'S).  It  was  used  by  the 
LXX  for  the  '  plagues '  of  Egypt  and  the  later  visita- 
tions of  God  upon  His  people  and  their  enemies, 
which  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Heb- 
rews (cf.  Lv  262- ",  Nu  25»'-,  2  S  24'-').  In  the 
Apocalypse  the  plagues  are  unforeseen,  sudden 
occurrences,  greater  and  more  terrible  than  those 
in  Egypt,  which  will  disclose  God's  purpose  and 
providence  concerning  His  own.  However  violent 
the  opposition,  or  bitter  the  persecution,  or  extreme 
the  danger  to  which  God's  people  are  exposed, 
they  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  Seer  beholds 
successive  Divine  judgments  fall  upon  the  earth, 
the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
Instruments  of  Divine  punishment  are  insects, 
beasts,  angels,  hail-stones,  death,  mourning,  want, 
and  fire.  In  a  word,  all  the  forces  and  agencies 
of  the  world  which  are  naturally  friendly  to  man 
are  turned  into  hostile  and  destructive  action 
against  those  who  dishonour  God  and  would  de- 
stroy His  Kingdom.  Even  the  people  of  God  are 
secure  against  the  same  fate  only  by  faith  and 
obedience.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

PLAITING.-See  Hair. 

PLEROMA.— See  Fulness. 

PLOT.— See  CONSPIRACY. 

POETS.— See  Quotations. 

POISON.— The  poison  referred  to  in  Ro  3",  Ja  3« 
is  animal,  not  vegetable.  From  the  first  the 
Hebrews  had  been  but  little  interested  in  the 
medicinal,  military,  or  malicious  use  of  poisons. 
Their  experience  of  venomous  reptiles  had  fur- 
nished them  with  a  vivid  symbol  of  sin  (cf.  Nu 
21»-'',  Dt  8i»,  Jn  3",  Ps  58^  140»).  The  NT  singles 
out  for  mention  the  part  of  the  body  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  serpent's  weapon  of  attack,  the 
mouth,  i.e.  the  lips  and  tongue.  Here  the  poison 
is  concentrated  and  active.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  stored-up  venom  which  awaits  its  chance  to 
inject  itself  into  its  victim,  the  insidiousness  and 
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sting  of  the  attack,  the  iierce  and  uncontrollable 
pain,  the  violence  and  deadliness  which  mark  its 
etVects.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

POLITARCH.— See  Magisteate. 

POLLUTION  {a.\i(Tyri/ia,  only  found  as  noun  in 
Ac  15-'';  as  verb  in  Dn  1»,  Mai  !'• '^  8ir  40-" 
[LXX]). — dXiV7>)Ma  is  probably  from  a  root  mean- 
ing '  smear  with  fat  or  blood '  (cf .  dXlfeif,  Lat. 
linere),  and  is  therefore  a  natural  word  for  Jews  to 
use  of  idol  oll'erings  (Lv  3").  It  is  a  real  'Jewish 
Greek'  word,  very  rare,  and  is  a  translation  of  "jnj 
(qd'al,  root-meaning '  loathe,'  afterwards  '  pollute '). 
tossibly  it  is  also  a  partial  transliteration  of  Vxj, 
combining  this  and  the  Greek  root  dXix-.  It  would 
then  be  a  similar  formation  to  Eng.-Fr.  'crayhsh,' 
'  Kotten  Kow'  (for  instances  of  this  principle  see 
V.  J.  A.  Hort,  1  Peter  1.  l-II.  17,  189S,  p.  77,  LXX 
translation  of  Jer  9^,  A.  Edersheim,  LT*  i.  448, 
n.  3 ;  cf.  also  dyair^  as  a  sound-  as  well  as  sense- 
translation  of  n^jN).  This  would  make  St.  James 
use  a  peculiarly  biting  word,  'a  loathed  smearing.' 
Its  use  in  the  LXX  suggests  also  that  it  referred 
to  the  ordinary  food  of  Gentiles  (Dn  1*,  Sir  40-*)  as 
well  as  to  idol  oll'erings.  The  Council  did  not 
adopt  it,  and  changed  it  to  the  more  colourless 
elSa\60uTov,  '  idol  oH'ering,'  wishing  perhaps  to  avoid 
a  racial  word  which  might  suggest  a  separation  in 
the  matter  of  ordinary  food  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  such  as  afterwards  actually  happened 
(Gal  2')  under  the  influence  of  those  who  'came 
from  James.' 

LrrERATimE.— R.  J.  Knowling,  in  EGT,  '  Acts,'  1900,  p.  324  ; 
Conybeare-Howson,  The  Life  and  Epiatles  tf  St,  Parti,  new 
ed.,  1889,  ch.  vii.  esp.  pp.  162,  172.        SHEEWIN  SMITH. 

POLLUX.— See  Dioscuri. 

POLYCARP. — 1.  Life.— In  a  polemic  treatise 
entitled  Ilepi  fj.ovapxla!  and  addressed  to  a  Roman 
priest  named  Florinus,  IreniEus  (c.  A.D.  190) 
speaks  of  Poly  carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna  (the  part 
relating  to  Polycarp  is  given  in  Eus.  HE  v.  xx. 
4-8).  Irenoeus  remonstrates  against  the  doctrines 
proifessed  by  Florinus,  which  Florinus  cannot  boast 
of  having  received  '  from  the  presbyters  who 
were  before  us  and  who  lived  with  the  apostles.' 
Irenceus  states  that  he  knew  Florinus  formerly  iv 
T^  KcLTui  'Afft'^  TTapd  IXoXu/cdpTTy  (*  in  Lower  Asia  in 
company  with  Polycarp ').  Irenseus  was  quite 
young  (jrals  In  (bv)  when  Florinus,  while  still  a 
layman  but  older  than  Irenoeus,  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Polycarp.  Irenseus  re- 
members Polycarp  very  clearly ;  he  can  describe 
the  very  place  in  which  the  blessed  Polycarp  used 
to  sit  when  he  discoursed,  how  he  came  in  and 
went  out,  his  personal  appearance,  the  speeches 
that  he  addressed  to  the  Christian  community, 
how  he  would  describe  his  intercourse  with  John 
and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the  Lord  (rriv  /xerd 
*\tjy6,vvov  c\]v(iva(XTpo<j)T]v  .  .  .  Kal  fierd  Tuiv  ^opaKdruv 
rbv  Kipiov),  how  he  recalled  their  words  and  the 
things  that  he  had  heard  them  relate  concerning 
the  Lord,  His  miracles,  and  His  teaching,  how 
Polycarp  had  received  all  that  from  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  life.  Irenseus  affirms  that  he  has 
neither  lost  nor  given  up  any  of  the  teaching  of 
Polycarp,  and  that,  if  Polycarp  were  still  alive 
and  heard  the  things  that  Florinus  teaches,  he 
would  stop  his  ears,  as  he  did  before,  and  say,  as 
he  often  said  :  '  O  good  God,  for  what  times  hast 
thou  kept  me  that  I  should  bear  all  this  ? '  Irenaeus 
adds  as  confirmation  that  '  the  letters  which  Poly- 
carp sent  to  the  neighbouringchurehes  to  strengthen 
them,  and  to  certain  brothers  to  warn  them  and 
arouse  them,  show  it  clearly.'  Again,  Irenteus 
(Haer.  III.  iii.  4,  reproduced  by  Eusebius,  HE  IV. 


xiv.  .3-8)  knows  that  Polycarp,  who  was  taught 
by  the  apostles  and  who  lived  with  several  persons 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  Lord,  received  his 
appointment  in  Asia  from  the  apostles  as  bishop 
in  the  Church  of  Smyrna  (inrb  tuv  a.ToirT6\wi>  Kara- 
(TTadeis  iisTrjv'Aaiav^vr^  iv'ZfxvpvT)  iKKK7]al<f.4trl<jKoiro$), 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  these  words  literally  : 
Polycarp  could  not  have  been  old  enough  to  lie 
made  bishop  by  the  apostles  (in  the  plural)  ;  the 
apostle  John  at  the  most  could  have  taken  jKirt. 
Nor  was  Polycarp  made  bishop  for  Asia,  since 
Asia  had  other  bishops  in  other  cities  besides 
Smyrna.  These  words  of  Irenseus  tlierefore  are 
not  without  verbal  emphasis.  The  fact  remains 
that  Irenseus  is  the  )nincipal  historical  witness  of 
Polycarp.  He  knew  him  at  a  time  when  he  liim- 
self  was  a  youth.  As  the  birth  of  Irenseus  cannot 
have  been  before  130,  and  must,  to  all  appearances, 
be  placed  c.  140,  it  would  therefore  be  about  the 
year  150  that  Irenreus  as  a  child  could  have  known 
Polycarp  as  an  old  man  at  Smyrna.  If,  as  we 
shall  see,  Polycarp  was  eighty-si.\  years  old  when 
he  died  in  155,  his  birth  must  be  dated  A.D.  09. 

We  may  compare  this  information  of  Irenieiis 
with  that  of  Papias  (Eus.  HE  III.  xxxix.  4)  on  the 
apostles  and  the  presbyters  whose  evidence  he  has 
collected.  Papias  knew  Polycarp ;  so,  at  least, 
Irena;us  assures  us  {Haer.  v.  xxxiii.  4,  quoted  in 
Eus.  HE  III.  xxxix.  1) :  '  Papias,'  he  says,  '  was 
a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  (eraTpos)  of  Poly- 
carp.' When  Irenseus  quotes  as  evidence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  words  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  of  the 
apostle  John,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
sometimes  quotes  the  words  of  Polj'carp  (see  the 
'  Presbyterorum  reliquise  ab  Irenseo  servatse,' 
collected  in  F.  X.  Funk,  Patres  apostolici",  Tubin- 
gen, 1901,  i.  378-389).  What  is  possible  for  Iren- 
seus is  equally  possible  for  Papias,  who  among  the 
presbyters  that  he  mentions  as  hearers  of  John 
could  name  Polycarp  (see  the  '  Papise  fragmenta,' 
Funk,  op.  cit.  pp.  346-379).  But  critics  should  give 
up  identifying  what  may  properly  be  from  Poly- 
carp in  the  various  quotations  (A.  Harnack, 
Chronologic  deraltchr.  Lilt.,  Leipzig,  1897,  i.  333- 
340). 

In  a  letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  Irenoeus 
mentions  the  fact  of  the  journey  to  Rome  of  Poly- 
carp, bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  the  time  of  Anicetus, 
i.e.  at  the  very  end  of  Polycarp's  life  and  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  episcopate  of  Anicetus,  as 
Polycarp  must  have  died  at  the  beginning  of  155, 
and  the  promotion  of  Anicetus  to  the  See  of 
Rome  must  have  been  about  154-155  (see  below). 
At  that  time  the  controversy  about  the  date  of 
Easter  was  in  progress  :  Polycarp,  who  could  only 
be  a  quartodeciman,  came  to  confer  with  the 
Roman  Church.  The  text  of  Irenseus,  cited  by 
Eusebius  ( HE  V.  xxiv.  16  f . ),  states  that  the  blessed 
Polycarp  himself  also  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Anicetus  (iirl  ' AviK-qrov).  (On  the  use  of 
the  names  of  the  Roman  bishops  as  chronological 
marks  in  the  time  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  see 
L.  Duchesne,  Le  Liber  Pontificalis,  i.  [Paris,  1884] 
2.)  Anicetus  and  Polycarp  had  several  other 
disagreements  between  them  of  very  little  import- 
ance, continues  Irenoeus  ;  they  immediately  made 
peace  with  one  another  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the 
date  of  Easter  they  did  not  fall  out.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Anicetus  could  not  persuade  Polycarp  not 
to  observe  what  he  had  always  observed  in  con- 
formity with  the  apostle  John  and  the  other 
apostles  with  whom  he  had  lived  (/xerd  'luavi'ou 
,  .  .  Kai  rwv  '\oLTruv  aTTOffTbXwv  oh  ffvydUTpi^ev). 
Polycarp,  on  his  side,  did  not  convert  Anicetus  to 
an  observance  contrary  tothatof  the  presbyters  who 
(at  Rome)  had  preceded  him  (twv  irpd  aiiroO  -n-pea^v- 
Tipav).     Matters  remained  thus.     They  comnmni- 
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cated  with  each  other,  and  in  tlie  Church  (at 
Konie)  Anicetus  conceded  (o  Holycarp  as  a  mark  of 
respect  the  honour  of  |ire.sidin<,'  ut  the  Eucharist. 
They  parted  from  each  other  in  jieace. 

Irenanis  (Ilacr.  III.  iii.  4)  says  tliat  Polycarp 
wlien  in  Koine  attracted  to  tlie  Cliurcli  of  (iod  a 
number  of  lierelics  belongiuf;  to  the  .sects  of  Valen- 
tinus  and  Maroion.  He  taught  them,  sa3-s  Iren- 
a>us,  that  tliere  was  only  one  trufli  left  by  the 
apostles  and  .transmitted  by  the  Church.  Tliese 
words  of  Irenteus  are  (luoted  by  Eusebius  {HE  IV. 
xiv.  5).  Irenajus  reports  in  the  same  passage  that 
one  day,  when  Polycarp  met  Marcion,  the  latter 
said  to  the  bishop,  '  Recognize  us,'  and  the  bishop 
answered,  'Ay,  ay,  I  recognize  the  hr.st-born  of 
Satan'  {ib.  7).  Irenseus  does  not  say  that  this 
meeting  of  Marcion  and  Polj-car])  took  place  at 
Rome.  As  Marcion  flourished  about  14U-150,  it 
is  possible  that  Polycarp  had  quarrelled  with  him 
long  before  coming  to  Rome  to  visit  Anicetus. 
As  regards  the  replj'  given  by  Polycarp  to  Marcion, 
it  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Polycarp  (cf.  the 
following  words  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians 
[vii.  1]:  'Whosoever  shall  not  confess  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Cross  is  of  the  devil  ;  and  whosoever 
shall  pervert  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own 
lusts  and  say  that  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor 
judgment,  that  man  is  the  first-born  of  Satan'). 

The  deatli  of  Polj'carp  is  e.xceedingly  well  known 
through  the  letter  written  by  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  to  the  Church  of  Philomelium  and  '  to  all 
the  Churches  of  the  holy  and  catholic  Church  in 
all  places  '  (see  Harnack,  Ucberlicferung  der  altchr. 
Liu.,  Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  74-75).  Parts  of  the 
Martyrium  Polycarpi  are  quoted  at  some  length 
by  Eusebius  (HE  iv.  15).  At  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  a  hagiographer,  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  Pionius,  a  martyr  at  Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the 
Decian  persecution,  composed  a  Vita  Polycarpi, 
devoid  of  any  historical  value,  in  which  he  in- 
serted the  complete  text  of  the  Martyrium  Poly- 
carpi. This  Greek  Vita,  mentioned  as  early  as 
1633  by  Halloix,  published  in  Latin  by  tlie  Rollan- 
(lists  in  1734,  was  edited  in  Greek  by  L.  Duchesne 
in  18S1  :  the  Greek  text  will  be  found  in  Funk,  ii. 
291-336,  and  in  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers, 
pt.  ii."  vol.  iii.  pp.  433-465).  The  text  of  the 
Martyrium  Polycarpi,  complete  and  not  connected 
with  the  Vila,  is  given  besides  in  several  Greek 
MSS,  which  have  been  utilized  for  critical  editions 
of  the  Martyrium,  that  of  Zahn  in  the  Patritm 
apostolicorum  opera,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1876)  132-168, 
that  of  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  ii.  947-986,  that  of  Funk, 
op.  cit.  1.  314-345.  It  is  reproduced  in  O.  von 
Gebhardt,  Acta  martyrum  selecta,  Leipzig,  1902, 
pp.  1-12.  This  beautiful  fragment  forms  the  oldest 
known  example  of  acts  of  martyrdom.  As  early 
as  177  the  letter  of  the  Christians  of  Lyons  relat- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  depends 
for  several  editorial  details  on  the  Martyrium 
Polycarpi.  The  authenticity  of  the  Martyrium 
is  no  longer  contested  (Harnack,  Chronologie,  i. 
341). 

Among  the  minute  details  which  the  Martyrium, 
Polycarpi  gives  on  tlie  arrest,  the  trial,  and  the 
execution  of  the  bishop  of  Smyrna,  there  appears 
a  valuable  date  :  '  The  martyrdom  of  the  blessed 
Polycarp,'  we  read  in  21,  '  took  place  on  the  second 
day  of  the  first  part  of  the  month  Xanthicus,  on 
the  seventh  day  before  the  Kalends  of  March,  on 
a  great  Sabbath,  at  the  eighth  hour.  He  was 
apprehended  by  Herodes,  when  Philip  of  Tralles 
was  high-priest,  in  the  proconsulship  of  Statins 
Quadratus,  but  in  the  reign  of  the  Eternal  King 
Jesus  Christ.'  The  martyrdom  took  place,  there- 
fore, on  a  Saturday  which  fell  on  23rd  I'ebruary. 
The  proconsul  Statins  Quadratus  is  identilied 
with  the  person  of  the  same  name  who  was  consul 


in  142  and  who,  according  to  inscriptions,  was  pro- 
consul of  Asia  between  151  and  157  :  the  year  155  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  23rd  of  February  falls  on 
a  Saturd.iy  (Harnack,  Chronologie,  i.  334-356, 
completed  by  Stiililin,  Christl,  griech.  Litleratur, 
Munich,  1914,  p.  977). 

The  proconsul,  interrogating  Polycarp,  said  to 
him  (ix.  3)  :  '  Swear  the  oath,  and  I  will  release 
thee;  revile  the  Christ';  to  which  Polycarp  re- 
[ilied :  '  Fourscore  and  six  yeai-s  have  I  been  His 
servant  {dy^ofiKovra  Ko.i  i^  irnj  dovXeuoj  avrt^),  and 
He  hath  done  me  no  wrong.  How  then  can  I 
blaspheme  my  King  who  saved  me  ? '  We  conclude 
from  those  words  that  Polycarp  was  eighty-six 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  not  that 
he  had  been  a  Christian  for  eighty-six  years  (Har- 
nack, Chronologie,  i.  323,  342  tf.). 

Other  Christians  suliered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  ' 
at  the  same  time  as  Polycarp  ;  cf.  the  data  sujiplied 
by  Wright's  Martyrologe  :  '  Und  am  xxiii.  (Fob.) 
in  Asia  von  den  friiheren  Miirtyrern,  Poly- 
karpos  der  Bischof,  und  Azotos  und  Koskonios 
und  Melanippos  und  Zenon'  (H.  Lietzm.ann,  Die 
drei  aeltesten  Martyrologien,  Bonn,  1903,  p.  10). 
The  Martyrium  Polycarpi  (1-4)  mentions  the 
tortures  that  were  inflicted  on  them,  and  gives  the 
name  of  one  of  them,  Germanicus,  who.se  heroism 
went  the  length  of  attracting  the  wild  beast  to  him 
and  inciting  it  to  devour  him,  whereupon  the 
pagan  multitude  shouted  with  fury:  'Away  with 
the  atheists'  (alpe  tovs  dff^ovi).  This  is  the  cry  by 
which  popular  hatred  designated  the  Christians  as  • 
enemies  of  the  gods.  The  people  loudly  demanded 
Polycarp  (^riTeladu  IloXiifcapiros) ;  the  people  there- 
fore knew  Polycarp  as  the  most  notable  of  the 
Christians  of  Smyrna,  as  their  chief  (iii.  2).  Poly- 
carp remained  at  Smyrna,  in  spite  of  tlie  advice 
that  his  friends  gave  him  to  flee  secretly.  He  re- 
tired to  a  small  farmhouse  {dypidioy)  near  the  town. 
There  '  night  and  day  he  did  nothing  but  pray  for 
all  men  and  for  the  clnirches  of  the  inhabited  world 
(rtoi'  /card  t7}v  oiKovpi.^i'T]p  iKK\Tjaiuiif),  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do'  (v.  1).  Polycarp  was  arrested 
on  the  Friday  towards  evening  in  a  house  {li/  nn 
da/iaTl(j!)  in  which  he  had  found  shelter :  the  by- 
standers marvelled  '  at  his  age  and  his  constancy,' 
and  wondered  '  why  there  should  be  so  much  eager- 
ness for  the  apprehension  of  an  old  man  like  him  ' 
(vii.  1-2).  The  bishop  requested  one  hour  to  pray 
before  following  them  ;  they  consented.  Then  Poly- 
carp '  stood  up  and  prayed,  being  so  full  of  the  grace 
of  God,  that  for  two  hours  he  could  not  hold  his 
peace '  (vii.  3),  and  in  his  prayer  he  mentioned  '  all 
who  at  any  time  had  come  in  his  way,  small  and 
great,  high  and  low,  and  all  the  universal  Church 
throughout  the  world '  (Kai  irdo-rjs  ttjs  Kara  rijv  oIkov- 
li^vTjv  KaSoKiKTJs  ^KK\'i}alas).  At  last  he  was  taken  to 
Smyrna  on  the  Saturday  morning  (viii.  1).  Herod 
the  irenarch  (the  chief  of  the  municipal  police) 
pressed  him  to  do  sacrifice  :  '  What  harm  is  there 
in  saying:  Kipios  Koiaap  ("Caesar  is  lord")?'  He 
evidently  wanted  to  suggest  an  equivocation  to 
Polycarp,  to  save  him  (cf.  TertuUian,  Ajiol.  34, 
'Dicam  plane  imperatorem  dominum,  sed  more 
communi,  sed  quando  non  cogor  ut  Dominum  Dei 
vice  dicam  ').  Polycarp  was  brought  eis  rb  (rraSiov, 
where  the  people  were  assembled  and  the  proconsul 
was  present  (ix.  1).  Let  us  remark  in  passing  that 
this  appearance  of  Polycarp  before  the  proconsul 
in  the  open  stadium  is  very  unusual  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  forms  of  procon.sular  justice.  This 
is  not  the  only  surprising  detail,  for,  as  P.  Allard 
says:  'Tout  dans  cette  procedure  est  irr6gulier' 
(itistoire  des  pers6eutions,  i.  [Paris,  18S5]  303). 
The  proconsul  called  upon  Polycarp  to  swear  by 
the  fortune  of  C:Ksar  {liixouov  ttji'  Kalaapos  tvxt)'')  and 
to  say  :  '  Away  with  the  atheists  '  (dpe  rois  dd4oi's). 
Polycarp,   casting  his  eyes  on  the  multitude  of 
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pagans  who  filled  the  stadium,  '  sighs,  and,  raising 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  says,  "Away  with  tlio 
atheists!"'  But  he  refused  to  curse  the  Christ 
(ix.  2-3).  The  proconsul  insisted  in  vain.  '  1  am 
a  Christian,'  replied  the  bishop  ;  '  if  thou  wouldest 
learn  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  assign  a  day 
and  give  me  a  hearing.'  '  Prevail  upon  the  people,' 
answered  the  Roman  magistrate  sarcastically. 
'  As  for  myself,'  said  Polycarp,  '  I  should  have 
heUi  thee  worthy  of  discourse  ;  for  we  liave  been 
taught  to  render,  as  is  meet,  to  princes  and  authori- 
ties appointed  by  God  such  honour  as  does  us  no 
harm  ;  but  as  for  these,  I  do  not  hold  them  worthy, 
that  I  should  defend  myself  before  them  '  (x.  2) — a 
reminiscence  of  St.  Paul,  Ro  13'"'.  The  proconsul 
threatened  to  throw  him  to  the  wild  beasts  if  he 
did  not  abjure.  '  Call  for  them,'  answered  the 
■  bishop,  '  for  the  repentance  from  better  to  worse  is 
a  change  not  permitted  to  us ;  but  it  is  a  noble 
thing  to  change  from  untowardness  to  righteous- 
ness' (xi.  1).  The  proconsul  threatened  liim  with 
the  stake  ;  Polycarp  replied  :  '  Thou  threatenest 
that  fire  which  burnetii  for  a  season  and  after  a  little 
while  is  quenched  :  for  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  fire 
of  the  future  judgment  and  eternal  punishment, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly.  But  why  delay  est 
thou  1  Come,  do  what  thou  wilt '  (xi.  2).  The  pro- 
consul ordered  his  herald  to  proclaim  in  the  middle 
of  the  stadium  :  '  Polycarp  hath  confessed  himself 
to  be  a  Christian '  (xii.  1).  The  whole  multitude, 
composed  of  pagans  and  of  Jews  living  in  Smyrna 
{'lovdaiuf  Twv  TT]y  'Zjxvpvav  KaToiKodvTojv)  (on  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews  towards  the  Christians  see  Har- 
nack.  Mission  und  Aushreitung,  Leipzig,  1906,  1. 
4U0),  began  to  shout :  '  This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia 
{o^t6s  etTTtv  6  TTjs  'Aaias  StSdtrx-aXoy),  the  father  of  the 
Christians,  the  puller  down  of  our  gods,  who 
teacheth  numbers  not  to  sacrifice  nor  worship!' 
Notice  the  expression  6  irarrip  tQiv  HpiaTiavCiv  to 
denote  the  bishop.  The  multitude  begged  that 
Polycarp  should  be  burned  at  once  (xii.  2-3). 
They  brought  fuel ;  the  Jews  were  in  the  greatest 
haste.  When  the  pile  was  ready,  the  bishop  laid 
aside  his  clothes  and  was  placed  against  the  stake. 
They  wanted  to  nail  him  to  it ;  he  refused  :  '  Leave 
me  as  I  am,'  he  said,  '  for  He  that  hath  granted  me 
to  endure  the  fire  will  grant  me  also  to  remain  at 
the  pile  unmoved,  even  without  the  security  which 
ye  seek  from  the  nails'  (xiii.  3).  Fixed  to  the 
stake,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  was  '  like  a 
noble  ram  out  of  a  great  flock  for  an  offering'  (xiv. 
1).  The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  the  bishop 
then  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  a  very  remarkable 
prayer,  for  it  is  in  the  manner  of  a  eucharistic 
prayer,  and  gives  the  impression  of  what  we  call 
a  praefatio  (xiv.  1-2).  While  dying,  the  bishop 
prayed  in  the  ritual  from  which  the  liturgy  is 
derived.  Thus  died  '  the  glorious  martyr,  Poly- 
carp, who  was  found  an  apostolic  and  prophetic 
teacher  (SiSdcr/caXos  airoiTToKtKb^  Kai  irpofpriTiKds),  bishop 
of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  which  is  in  Smyrna 
{^TrLiTKOiros  t^s  ^c  ^/jidp^-p  Ka6o\tKyj^  4KK\7]aias).  For 
every  word  which  he  uttered  from  his  mouth  was 
accomplished  and  will  be  accomplished '  (xvi.  2) 
(on  the  gift  of  prophecy  attributed  to  the  bishops 
see  Harnack,  Mission,  i.  289). 

The  Martyrium  Polycarpi  adds  that,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians  were 
refused  permission  to  take  away  the  body  of  Poly- 
carp (xvii.  2),  which  was  burned  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  proconsul,  according  to  the  pagan  custom 
(xviii.  1).  The  Christians  therefore  got  nothing 
but  the  ashes,  which  they  interred  'in  a  suitable 
place,'  says  the  Martyrium  in  terms  which  do  not 
reveal  the  locus  depositionis :  '  Where  the  Lord 
will  permit  us  to  gather  ourselves  together,  as  we 
are  able,  in  gladness  and  joy,  and  to  celebrate  the 
birth-day  of  his  martyrdom  for  the  commemoration 


of  those  who  have  already  fought  in  the  contest' 
(xviii.  3).  Here  we  have  the  most  ancient  evidence 
of  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  a 
martyr  {t'^v  rov  fiaprvpiou  avroO  7]fj.ipav  yevidXiov). 
We  have  also  the  testimony  that  a  similar  anni- 
versary would  be  celebrated  fur  Polycarp  Avhen 
possible  ;  that  means  that  it  had  not  been  possible 
at  the  time  when  the  Marti/rlinii  was  edited — 
which  proves  that  this  redaction  was  made  shortly 
after  Polycarp's  death. 

The  supplementary  paragraphs  of  the  Martyrium 
Polycarpi  stale  that  Polycarp  was  the  twelfth  to 
sutler  martyrdom  at  Smyrna,  counting  the  Chris- 
tians of  Philadelphia,  but  that  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  was  the  most  memorable,  '  so  that  he  is 
talked  of  even  by  the  heathen  in  every  place'  (xix. 
1).  By  his  suffering,  Polycarp  glorifies  God  and 
'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  saviour  of  our  souls,  pilot 
of  our  bodies,  shepherd  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  whole  inhabited  world'  (iroifi^fa  riji  Karil  ri;!' 
oUovfjJyyjif  KadoXLKTjs  ^KKXnjirias,  xix.  2  ;  cf.  verses  3-5 
of  the  epitaph  of  Abercius  :  OOvoya'  'kjiipKtoi  uu,  6 
fjt.adT]TT]s  TToL^vot  ayvoO,  \\6sl36(7K€i  irpoj^aTwy  d-yAas  ovpe<n 
treSiois  re,  |1  (i0^aX^oi)s  ds  ^x^*  p,eyd\ovs  TravT-q  KadopQv- 
ras).  The  appendix  (xxii.  1-3),  which  seems  to  be 
entirely  a  forgery  by  the  hand  of  pseudo-Pionius, 
author  of  the  Vita,  has  no  historical  interest. 

Must  we  believe  that  the  mention  on  several 
occasions  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  indication 
of  later  touches?  We  might  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty  if  the  phrase  -q  Ka&oXiKri  iKKXijaia  had  not 
already  occurred  in  Ignatius,  and  moreover  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Smyrnjeans  (viii.  2),  with  the  mean- 
ing of  '  universal  Church,'  geographically  universal, 
in  contrast  to  '  local  Church.'  This  same  geo- 
graphical meaning  is  the  one  which  the  Martyrium 
Polycarpi  retains  in  all  the  passages  where  the 
Church  qualified  by  'Catholic'  is  that  which  is 
over  the  whole  inhabited  world  (KaSoXiK^  =  KaTa 
TTjK  oUov/iifrif  ;  Martyrium  Polycarpi,  inscriptio, 
viii.  1,  xix.  2).  Once  only  (xvi.  2)  the  Church 
seems  to  be  qualified  by  '  Catholic'  as  a  legitimate 
predicate :  Polycarp  is  called  iirlaicoTToi  t^s  iv 
'S/j.vpi'Ti  KofloXiK^  iKK\ijaiai.  This  is  the  earliest 
example  of  the  use  of  Ka$o\iK6s  in  contrast  with 
aipeTiKdi.  This  early  occurrence  may  be  surprising, 
but  it  is  clear  that  every  formula  appears  some- 
where as  the  need  for  it  arises.  At  the  time  of 
Polycarp  the  heretics  were  fairly  numerous  and  so 
far  separated  from  the  great  Church  that  the 
great  Church  distinguished  itself  from  them  by 
calling  itself  'the  Catholic'  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  seeing  signs  of  interpolation  in  the 
use  of  KadoXmdi  with  this  new  meaning. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Martyrium 
Polycarpi  takes  up  the  task  of  comparing  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  bishop. 
It  endeavours  to  show  that  the  martyrdom  is  'ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel '  (i.  1,  xix.  1).  It  is  a  model 
martyrdom,  and  the  author  explains  this  by  say- 
ing that  Polycarp  '  waited  to  be  given  up,  as  the 
Lord  also  did '  {inpU^evev  yap  tVa  irapaooOrj,  cjs  Kal  6 
Kt'ipios),  to  teach  the  faithful  not  to  think  only  of 
their  individual  safety,  but  to  think  of  all  the 
brethren  (i.  2).  He  waited  to  be  given  up,  i.e.  he 
did  not  accuse  himself  and  present  himself  before 
the  magistrate  of  his  own  free  will.  The  ardour 
of  the  faithful  had  to  be  restrained  in  times  of 
persecution,  and  they  had  to  be  warned  against 
presumption.  The  author  of  the  Martyrium 
Polycarpi  explains  it  (4) :  '  But  one  man,  Quintus 
by  name,  a  Phrygian  newly  arrived  from  Phrygia, 
when  he  saw  the  wild  beasts,  turned  coward.  He 
it  was  who  had  forced  himself  and  some  others  to 
come  forward  of  their  own  free  will.  .  .  .  For 
this  cause  therefore,  brethren,  we  praise  not  those 
who  deliver  themselves  up,  since  the  Gospel  doth 
not  so  teach  us.'     It  is  impossible  to  establish   a 
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comparison  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
death  of  a  martyr.  Tlie  Christ  '  suH'ered  for  the 
salvation  of  tlie  wliole  worhi  of  those  that  are 
saved  —  suH'ered  tliouyh  faultless  for  sinners' 
(xvii.  2).  We  love  the  martyrs  because  they  are 
'  the  disciples  and  the  imitators  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  are  worthj'  of  our  love  for  their  '  unconquer- 
able tidelity  to  their  real  kin^  and  their  master. 
May  we  share  their  fate  and  be  tlieir  co-disciples' 
(xvii.  3). 

2.  Writings  and  doctrine. — We  noted  above  that 
Irena>us  mentions  several  letters  of  Polycarp, 
either  to  churches  or  to  individuals.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Irena'us  really  knew  several  letters 
of  l^olycarp.  Only  one  has  been  i>reserved,  bow- 
ever — the  letter  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians. 

We  know  that  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
during  the  journey  that  led  him  a  prisoner  to 
Kome,  stopped  at  Smyrna.  We  have  a  letter  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Smyrna'ans,  in  which  the  juisoner, 
on  arriving  at  Troas,  thanks  them  for  the  kindness 
w  ith  whicli  they  received  him  :  '  You  have  lavished 
all  kinds  of  comforts  on  me  :  may  Jesus  Christ 
reward  you  for  it  !  Both  far  and  near  you  have 
shown  me  your  kindness :  I  pray  God  to  recom- 
pense you'  (ltd  Siniirn.  i.\.  2).  Ignatius  thanks 
them  also  for  the  welcome  which  they  accorded  to 
his  three  companions  (x.  1).  He  requests  them  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Antioch  with  a  letter  con- 
gratulating the  Christians  of  Antioch  on  having 
restored  concord  in  their  church  (xi.  2).  We  maj' 
note  in  passing  that  a  similar  letter  must  have 
been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Smyrna.  Further, 
Ignatius  wrote  :  '  I  salute  the  bishop  worthy  of 
God  {a.(nrd^o/j.ai  rhv  a^ibdeov  EtriaKOTrov),  who  is  your 
bishop.'  He  adds  several  other  salutations  to 
certain  Christians  of  Smyrna  whom  he  names — 
Tavia,  AIke,  Daphnos,  Kuteknos  (13).  In  the 
Martyrium  Polycai-pi,  xvii.  2,  an  Alee  is  men- 
tioned, whose  brother  Niketes  is  an  influential 
Smyrn^an  pagan,  and  very  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tians. Before  leaving  Troas,  Ignatius  wrote  his 
epistle  to  '  Polycarp,  bishop  of  the  church  of  the 
Smyrnaeans.'  The  tone  of  this  letter  recalls 
the  Pastoral  Epi.stles :  Ignatius  gives  Polycarp 
advice,  as  Paul  did  to  Timothy,  but  in  it  the 
authority  of  Ignatius  is  tempered  by  a  tender 
reverence  for  the  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  evi- 
dently still  a  young  man.  'I  give  exceeding 
glory,'  says  Ignatius  to  Polycarp,  '  that  it  hath 
been  vouchsafed  me  to  see  thy  blameless  face'  (ad 
Polyc.  i.  1).  And  again  :  '  In  all  things  I  am  de- 
voted to  thee — I  and  my  bonds  which  thou  didst 
cherish '  (ii.  3).  We  must  be  careful  not  to  think 
that  the  virtues  which  Ignatius  recommends  to 
Polycarp  are  so  many  virtues  wanting  in  the 
latter  !  Ignatius  insists  that  the  Christians  of 
Smyrna  should  send  a  messenger  to  Antioch  :  '  It 
becometh  thee,  most  blessed  Polycarp,  to  call 
together  a  godly  council  and  to  elect  some  one 
among  you  who  is  very  dear  to  you  and  zealous 
also,  who  shall  be  tit  to  bear  the  name  of  God's 
courier — to  appoint  him,  I  say,  that  he  may  go  to 
Syria  and  glorify  your  zealous  love  unto  the  glory 
of  God  '  (vii.  2).  Ignatius  apologizes  for  not  being 
able  to  write  to  all  tlie  churches.  '  Thou  shalt 
write  to  the  churches  in  front,  as  one  possessing 
the  mind  of  God,  to  the  intent  that  they  al.so  may 
do  this  same  thing'  (viii.  1).  The  letter  ended 
with  salutations  to  some  Smyrnajan  Cliristians, 
the  house  of  Epitropos,  Attalos,  and  Alke  once 
more.  We  shall  see  how  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp 
to  the  Philippians  tits  in  with  the  story  of 
Ignatius. 

This  epistle  is  attested  by  the  mention  of  it 
and  the  extracts  from  it  made  by  Eusebius  (HE 
III.  xxxvi.  13-14),  and  better  still  by  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Irenseus  (Haer.  iii.  3,  4),  cited 


by  Eusebius  (HE  IV.  xiv.  6):  'There  is  another 
letter  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  very 
important.  Those  who  wish  and  who  have  any 
care  for  their  salvation  may  learn  from  it  the 
character  of  his  faith  antl  his  Ki^pi'y^.a  rijs  d\7i0^las.' 
Jerome  mentions  the  Ki)istle  to  the  Philii)pians 
and  claims  that  '  usque  liiidie  in  Asiiu  conventu 
legitur'  (dc  Vir.  111.  17) — which  means  that  at  the 
end  of  tlie  4tli  cent,  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  was 
read  in  the  liturgical  a.ssemlilies  of  the  province  of 
Asia;  but  the  asserti<m  remains  unconhrmed,  and 
everybody  knows  that  Jerome  often  wrote  very 
hurriedly.  The  written  tradition  of  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  is  very  deficient,  for  the  Greek  MSS  of 
it  which  are  extant  all  stop  at  ch.  9  ;  chs.  10-14 
(with  the  exception  of  12,  which  is  cited  by 
Kusebius)  have  been  preserved  only  in  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  (Harnack,  Uebeiiief- 
criing  der  altchr.  Lift.,  pp.  69-72).  The  I.iatin 
text  was  edited  for  the  lirst  time  in  1498  by 
Leffevre  d'Etaples,  the  Greek  text  in  l(i3.'!  by 
Halloix.  The  critical  editions  are  those  of  Zahn, 
Funk,  and  Lightfoot.  These  editors  have  re- 
translated into  Greek  the  jiarts  which  existed  only 
in  Latin.  The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of 
Polycarp,  formerly  contested  by  the  same  authors 
who  contested  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  has  now 
been  tirmly  established.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (Stiihlin,  Christl.  griech. 
Liu.,  p.  977). 

Polycarp  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Philippians 
a  short  time  after  hearing  of  the  reception  which 
the  Church  of  Philippi  had  given  Ignatius  and  his 
companions  in  captivity  :  '  I  rejoiced  with  you 
greatly  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  that  ye 
received  the  followers  of  the  true  Love  and  escorted 
them  on  their  way,  as  belitted  you — those  men 
encircled  in  saintly  bonds  which  are  the  diadems 
of  them  that  be  truly  chosen  of  God  and  our  Lord ' 
(i.  1).  He  exhorts  the  Philippians  to  show  that 
enduring  patience  which  they  have  seen  '  in  the 
blessed  Ignatius  and  Zosimus  and  Rufus '  (ix.  1) 
— ap)iarently  Ignatius'  companions  in  captivity. 
The  Philippians  invited  Polycarp  to  write  to  them 
(iii.  1);  they  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  as 
Ignatius,  and  charged  him  with  a  letter  to  Antioch 
(xiii.  1).  They  asked  him  to  send  to  them  the 
letters  that  he  had  received  from  Ignatius  :  '  The 
letters  of  Ignatius  which  were  sent  to  us  by  him, 
and  others  as  many  as  we  had  by  us,  we  send 
unto  you,  according  as  ye  gave  charge  ;  the  which 
are  subjoined  to  this  letter  ;  from  which  j'e  will 
be  able  to  gain  great  advantage.  F'or  they  com- 
prise faith  and  endurance  and  every  kind  of  editica- 
tion,  which  pertaineth  unto  our  Lord  '  (xiii.  1-2). 
Polycarp  adds  :  '  Concerning  Ignatius  himself  and 
those  that  were  with  him,  if  ye  have  any  sure 
tidings,  certify  us' (xiii.  2).  'riiese  last  words 
prove  that  Polycarp  did  not  know  the  fate  of 
Ignatius  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philip- 
pians, and  it  has  been  concluded  from  this  that 
Ignatius  had  quite  recently  left  Philippi  en  route 
for  Rome.  The  text  (ix.  2)  often  alleged  as  a  sign 
that  Ignatius  must  have  been  already  dead  is 
not,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  convincing. 
Ignatius'  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome  belongs 
to  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98- 
117)  ;  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  is  contemporaneous 
witli  this  journey. 

The  historical  interest  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp 
is  very  great,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  letters  of  Ign.-itius.  The  literary  interest 
of  the  epistle  is  mediocre,  especially  if  it  is  coni- 
jiared  with  the  exiteptional  value  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles.  The  style  of  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  is 
without  personal  character.  His  epistle  is  in 
reality  .something  like  a  cento.  For  that  very 
reason,  however,  it  is  a  witness,  since  the  majority 
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of  the  texts  which  it  utilizes  can  be  reco^'iuze.i— 
the  three  Synoptics,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Acts, 
the  principal  Pauline  Epistles  (Rom.,  1  and  2  Cor., 
Gal.,  Eph',  I'hil.,  Col.,  2  Thess,,  1  and  2  lin..),  the 
Epistle  to  James,  1  Peter,  1  .and  2  John.  Worn 
the  fact  that  Polycarp  says  (iii.  2)  that  the  apostle 
Paul  wrote  letters  to  the  Philippians  {viu"  (ypaftv 
iTi,TTo\d,),  it  would  be  unwise  to  conclude  that 
Polviarp  knew  several  letters  of  Paul  to  the 
Philippians.  The  OT,  which  Polycarp  confesses 
he  does  not  know  well  (xii.  1),  is  represented  by 
only  a  few  references  (Is.,  Jer.,  Ps.,  Prov.,  Job, 
Tob.).  Polycarp  knew  1  Clem.,  and  made  numerous 
very  evident  borrowings  from  it(  Ilarnack,  Ueberhef- 
eriinq,  p.  40  ;  Funk,  i.  pp.  xh-xliii). 

Tlie  address  reads  :  '  Polycarp  and  the  I>rest)yters 


who  are  with  him  to  the  Church  of  God  whid.  is 
in  Philippi.'    The  letter  speaks  (v.  3)  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Philippians  to  their  presbyters  and 
their  deacons,  to  whom  they  submit    as  to  God 
and  to  Christ.'    This  is  a  very  Ignatian  thought, 
but  Ignatius  would  have  spoken  of  the  bishop  also 
while   Polycarp  does  not  once  mention  the  word 
'bishop'   in    his  letter.     It  has   been    concluded 
from  tliis  that  the  Church  of  Philippi  did  not  at 
that  time  have  a  bishop  distinct  irj>m   the  Tp^<r- 
S&rcao,    (A.    Michiels,     L'Ongms    de.    Upisconat, 
louCain     1900,   p.   367  f.).      This  is  a  possibility 
which  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.     The  non- 
mention  of  a  bishop  at  Philippi,  however  surprising 
it  may  be  after  the  Ignatian  language,  may  be  a 
si<Ti  that  in  Thrace  the  distinction   between  the 
iwLiTKOWos  and  the  Trpccr^uTtpoi  in^KOTrovvris  had  not 
yet  ended  in  the  monarchical  episcopate  so  clearly 
realized   in  Antioch,  in  Smyrna,  m  the  churches 
made   known  to  us  in  the  Ignatian  epistles  (cf. 
P  Batiffol,  Etudes  d'histoire  et  dc  fMologie positive  , 
1st  ser.,  Paris,  1907,  pp.  258-266)      C.  Oore  (fAe 
Ministry  of  the  Christum  Church;  London,  1889, 
n  329)  says  :  '  The  hypothesis  of  a  superior  order 
in  the  Church,  such  as  Clement's  letter  has  been 
seen  to  imply,  of  which  no  representation  was  yet 
localized  in  the  Church  at  Phdippi,  seems  to  meet 
the  conditions  of   the  problem.  .  .  .  This  would 
postulate  a  state   of    things    at    Philippi   whch 
Ignatius  could  at  once  have  recognized  as  agreeable 
to   his  standard   of  apostolic  requirements.  .  .  . 
What    we    would    suggest   is    not    exactly    that 
Philippi  was  in  the  diocese  of  Thessalomca  or  of 
some  other  see,  but  that  we  have  still  to  do  with  a 
state  of  things  which  is  transitional.      Harnack 
(Entstehung  und  Entwickelung  der    Kirchenver- 
fassung,  Leipzig,  1910    p.   59  f.)  also  thinks  that 
Philippi  has  a  collegia!  government,  and  that  the 
bishop  or  bishops  are  included  in  the  wpea^urepoi. 

Among  these  np^crp&repoi  Polycarp  mentions  one 
called  Valens  who  greatly  horrihed  his  colleagues 
by  his  greed  (xi.   1) ;  the  wife  of   Valens  was  as 
giilty  as  he  (xi.  4).     '  He  who  cannot  govern  him- 
lelf  in  these  things,'  writes  Polycarp     how  doth 
he  enjoin  this  upon  another?'  (xi.  2).     Polycarp 
exhorts  the  presbyters  to  bring  back  Jalens  and 
his  wife  as  members  who  were  weak  and  had  gone 
astray,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community  (xi. 
4).     The  sinner,   though  offensive    is  not   to  be 
despaired  of  and  abandoned  by  the  community. 
The  presbyters  must  be  merciful  to  all,  bring  back 
the  erring,   visit  the  weak,   neglect  neither  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  nor  the  poor;  avoid  unjust 
judgments,  not  believe  evil  readily  (vi.  1).     Ihe 
deacons  must  be  beyond  reproach,  remembering 
that  they  are  'deacons  of  God  and  Christ  and  not 
of  men.'  avoid  evil-speaking    duplicity    cupidity 
(V    1)      Married  women  must  be  faitlitul  to  tiie 
virtues    of    faith,    charity,    chastity,     ove    their 
husbands,  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
(iod  (iv.  2).     Widows  are  the  altar  of  God,  evaiaa- 
rripJ  e«0  (iv.  3),  in  the  sense  that  there  must  be 


nothing  in  them  that  would  not  be  worthy  of  being 
olleied  to  God,  and  also  in  the  sense  that  tj'ey  I'v" 
on  the  ollerings  of  the  charity  of  the  faith  u 
H  Achelis  (Das  Christcntnm  m  den  ersten  diei 
T,dXnLten,  Leipzig,  1912,  i.  192)  shows  that 
widows  are  always  in  the  a«t  rank  of  the  people 
to  whom  alms  are  given.  Virgins  (i.e.  youi..' 
Christian  girls  in  general,  not  v,,.. 'ins  consec  ated 
to  God)  must  lead  a  perfectly  l.'ure  li  e  (\.  -i). 
Yomig  peo,de  must  flee  from  all  cvi  ,  all  the  sordid 
pagan  lices  branded  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  6>"-, 
anS  they  must  be  under  the  subjection  of  the 
presbyter  and  the  deacons  (v  3).  T'e  Epistle  o 
I'olycarp  is  above  all  a  moral  exhortation  which 
recalls  the  manner  of  1  Clem,  more  than  that  of  the 
Ignatian  epistles.  It  undoubtedly  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  the  preaching  of 
a  bishop  (vovdeala).  ^     ,.     „,„  „-r,r 

Its  speculative  and  dogmatic  contents  are  very 
poor,  but  there  are  some  elementary  features 
worthy  of  notice.  ,  ^      ,   r„„„„ 

God   is  called   '  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  as  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be  the    Son  ot 
God  '  and  '  Eternal  Pontiff'  [sempiternus  pontifex 
rxil    21).     Cf.   the  doxology  with  which  m   t'le 
Martyrium  Polycarpi(py.  3)  the  prayer  of  loly- 
carp  ends:  'For  all  things  I  praise  f  lee,  I  bless 
Thee,   I  glorify  Thee,  through  the  eternal    and 
heavenly  High-priest,  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved 
Son   Ui^ouglf  wl^m  with  Him  and  the  Holy  Spint 
be  glory  both  now  [and  ever].'    The  idea  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ  is  also  found  in  Ignatius,  ad 
Phil.  ix.  1,  and  in  Clem,  ad  Cor.  xxxyi.  1,  Ixi.  S, 
Ixiv  :    it  is    the  fundamental   idea  of   Hebrews. 
Jesus  Christ  deigned  to  descend  even  to  death  for 
our  sins  (i.  2).      Give  up  vain  speeches  and   the 
errors  of  the  majority,  i.e.  paganism,  to  believe  in 
the  Risen  One  to  whom  God  has  given  a  throne 
at  His  right  hand,  and  to  whom  all  has  been  sub- 
jected inSieaven  and  on  earth  :  God  wil  demand 
an  account  of  His  blood  from  those  who  do  not 
believeTn  Him  (ii.  1).     God  will  f^o.^^e.  "^,.  ™7 
the  dead  if  we  observe  the  precepts  of  Christ  (ii.  ^). 
The  ei  ror  of  Docetism  is  denounced  by  Polycarp  as 
an  imminent  danger:  'Whosoever  Bhal    not  con- 
fess  the  testimony  of  the  Cross,  is  of  the  (  ev'' 
(vii    1);  FO  also  is  the  perversion   of    Christian 
moraitV    by    false   teachers:    'Whosoever    shal 
pervert  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  (rd  X^y^a  rou  Kvpcou) 
to  his  own   lusts  and  say  that  there  ib  neither 
resurrection  nor  judgment,  that  man  is  the  hrst^ 
born  of  Satan'  (vii.  1).     Let  us  avoid    tie  false 
brethren  and  them  th.at  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord 
in  hypocrisy,  who  lead  foolish  men  astray    (vi   3). 
Faith  is  our  mother  in  all  things,  'while  hope 
followeth  after  and  love  goeth  before-love  ««  ard 
God  and  Christ  and  toward  our  neighbour    (in.  i). 
Let  us  reject  the  folly  of  the  majority  (i.e  pagan- 
ism)  and  false  teaching  (^ei,5o6.Sa<rKaMa,    the  new 
doctrines  of  the  heretics),  and  return  to  the  teach- 
ing  which  has  been  given  us  from  the  beginning  (^ri 
rl^ildpxv^  VP.-^"  ^apaSoBivra  \6yo.,t\x^  teaching  of 
[he  apo^tFes  and  of  the  gospel),  tradition  being  the 
criteiion  of  Christian  truth  (vu.  2)      Let  us  have 
our  eyes  constantly  lixed  on   our  hope  and   the 
pledge  of  our  justice,  i.e.  on  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
^endured  all  things,  that  ^^e  might    ijen  Him 
(viii   1).     Lastly,  let  us  pray  for  all  the  saints  for 
he  magistrates  and  princes,   for  o";"  P.^^e'^'to  f 
and   for   the  enemies  of  the  Cross  (xii.  3).     Ihe 
Church   is    not    mentioned,   but    Polycarp    says: 
•May  God  give  you  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of 
tie  Lints    may  He  let  us  participate  in  it  >vith 
ymi,  we  and  alUhose  who  are  under  heaven,  nv^io 
Wlieve  in  our   Lord  Jesus    Christ    and    in    His 
Father'  (xii.  2).      Prayer  does    not    go  mthout 
fasting  (vii.  2).     The  prayer  recommended  is  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (vi.  2,  vii.  2). 
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Tlie  eschatolopy  is  conlined  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (ii.  2,  v.  2,  vii.  1),  to  tlie  judj^ment  of 
the  living;  and  the  dead  hy  tlie  Christ  wlio  comes,  5s 
^PXfToi  (ii.  1  :  cf.  vi.  2,  vii.  1,  xi.  2),  to  the  reward 
of  the  just  in  lieaven  (v.  2,  ix.  2). 

Tlie  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippian.s 
closes  with  the  mention  of  Crescens,  whom  I'oly- 
carp  presents  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter ;  and 
whom  he  recommends,  as  well  as  his  sister,  to  the 
hospitable  reception  of  the  faithful  of  Philippi. 

In  the  editiiins  of  Zaliii  (p.  171  f.)  and  Liglitfiiot 
(pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  |i.  421  f.)  will  be  found  five  Latin 
fra<;ments  attributed  to  Polycarp  :  they  were  hrst 
published  hy  the  editor  ot  IreniBus,  Feuardent 
(1639),  who  found  them  in  a  group  now  lost,  which 
itself  gave  them  as  quoted  in  Victor  of  Capua 
(t  554).  Supposing  that  these  five  fragments  of 
scholia  on  the  Gospels  are  ancient  (3rd  cent.  ?),  they 
show  no  sign  that  Polycarp  was  the  author  of 
them  (Harnack,  Ueberlicferung,  J).  73). 

Suidas  (Lexicon,  s.v.  no\vKapiros,  ed.  G.  Bern- 
hardy,  Halle  and  Brunswick,  1834-1893,  ii.  345) 
mentions  a  letter  of  Polycarp  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  of  which  there  is  no  other  trace.  Maxi- 
mus  the  confessor,  in  the  prologue  of  his  comment- 
ary on  the  Arcopaqitica,  also  mentions  a  letter  of 
Polycarp  to  the  Athenians  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Dionysius  (PG  iv.  17).  Lastly,  the  seventh  of  the 
ten  letters  of  pseudo-Dionysius  is  addressed  to 
Polycarp.  We  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  value  of 
the  Areopagitica  and  all  that  may  be  connected 
with  it  (Harnack,  Ueberlieferting,  p.  73). 

LiTRRATiiRK. — The  chief  references  are  f^^iven  in  the  course  of 
the  article.  For  treneral  bibliography  see  O.  Bardenhewer, 
Gef'ch.  der  altkirchl.  Litteratur,  i.2  [Freiburg  i.  B.,  1913]. 
Critical  editions  :  T.  Zabn,  '  Ignatii  et  Polycarpi  Epistuls,'  in 
PatTum  apostoUcorum  opera,  ii.  [Leipzig,  1876) ;  F.  X.  Funk, 
Opera  patnnn  apostoHcortnn,  Tubingen,  1878  and  1901 ;  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii.2,  London,  1889.  See  also 
the  elementary  edition  of  A.  Lelong,  Ignace  d'Autioehe,  et  Poly- 
carpe  de  Smyrne,  Paris,  1910  (Cr.  text,  Fr.  tr.,  Introductioii, 
and  notes  on  Ep.  ad  Phil,  and  Martyrium  Polycarpi). 

P.  Batiffol. 
POLYGAMY.-See  Marriage. 

PONTUS  (ni^ros).  —  To  early  Greek  writers, 
Pontus  vaguely  denoted  any  coastland  of  the  '  In- 
hosjiitable  Sea ' — U-dfros  d^evos,  afterwards  changed 
into  IIiicTos  ei'Jeivos— beyond  the  Bosporus.  To 
Herodotus  (vii.  95)  it  meant  the  southern  littoral 
of  the  Euxine,  and  to  Xenophon  (Anab.  V.  vi.  15) 
the  south-eastern.  It  had  not  a  definite  geo- 
graphical meaning  till  the  founding  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  by  Mithridates  in  the  troubled  period 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  The  M.acedonians  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia  after  it 
had  been  divided  by  the  Persi.ans  into  two  satrapies,  and  per- 
mitted, partly  with  and  partly  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  the  satrapies  to  be  altered  to  two  kingdoms,  one  of 
which  they  called  Cappadocia  proper,  .  .  .  the  other  they 
called  Pontus,  but  according  to  other  writers  Cappadocia  on 
Pontus '  (^  Trpbs  Tw  nofTCf,  KaJnrafioKca)  (Strabo,  XII.  i.  4). 
Polybius  names  the  kingdon'i  *  Cappadocia  towards  the  Euxine ' 
(KaTTTraSoicia  17  Trepi  rov  Ei'feirov)  (V,  xliii.  1).  In  popular  usage 
the  single  word  Pontus  displaced  the  more  cumtirous  nomen- 
clature. 

This  kingdom  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
and  power  in  the  reign  of  Mithridates  IV.  Eupator 
(111-63  B.C.),  who  extended  it  to  Heracleia  on  the 
border  of  Bithynia  in  the  west  and  to  Colchis  and 
Les.ser  Armenia  in  the  east  (Strabo,  XII.  iii.  1)  ; 
but  his  wars  with  the  Romans  ended  in  his  over- 
throw. The  w^estern  part  of  his  kingdom  was 
joined  to  Bithynia  to  form  the  double  province 
Pontus -Bithynia,  which  existed  for  three  cen- 
turies. Tlie  eastern  part  was  broken  up  into 
po.ssessions  for  a  number  of  native  dynasts,  and  one 
of  the  larger  fragments  passed  in  36  B.C.  from  the 
family  of  Mithridates  to  Polemon  of  Laodicea,  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  Pontic  kings,  which 
lasted  till  A.D.  63.  Other  portions  were  added  one 
by  one  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  forming  together 


Pontus  GalaticuK,  whose  chief  towns  were  Amasia 
and  Comana.  In  A.D.  63  the  Koinans,  thinking 
that  Polemon's  vassal  kingdom  had  become  civil- 
ized enough  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Empire, 
added  part  of  it,  including  the  cities  of  Tra[iezus 
and  Neo-Casarea,  to  the  ])rovince  of  Galatia  as 
Pontus  Polemoiuiicus,  a  name  which  it  retainc<l 
for  centuries.  Polemon  II.  was  consoled  for  his 
loss  by  receiving  the  kingdom  of  Cilicia  Tracheia, 
and  he  afterwards  marrieil  Berenice  (q.v.),  the 
sister  of  Ilerod  Agrippa.  Still  another  fragment 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Cappadocia,  and  called  Pontus  Ca])iia- 
docicus.  From  A.D.  78-106  the  provinces  of  Galatia 
and  Cappadocia  were  united  for  administrative 
purposes.  When  they  were  seiiaratcd  again  by 
Trajan,  Pontus  Galaticus  and  I^ontus  Polemonaicus 
were  permanently  joined  to  Capiiadocia. 

Philo  (Leg.  ad  Gauim,  36)  testilies  that  in  his 
time  the  Jews  had  jienetrated  S^P'  H'9i"'lo!  tai  tCiv 
Tov  WovTov  iivxCi".  Pontus  stands  in  the  list  of 
countries  from  which  Jews  and  proselytes  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Ac  2"). 
As  the  geographical  names  in  this  list  have  their 
popular  rather  than  their  Imperial  meaning,  Pontus 
may  either  denote  the  province  of  Pontus  alone,  or 
may  include  Galatic  and  Polemonian  Pontus  ;  but 
Polemon's  kingdom  was  scarcely  settled  enough  to 
be  likely  to  attract  Jewish  colonists.  'The  elect 
who  are  strangers  of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus '  are 
named  as  the  readers  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  (1'),  and  here  the  language  is  strictly  Roman, 
for  the  tliree  provinces  Galatia,  Capjiadocia,  and 
Asia,  together  with  the  dual  province  Pontus- 
Bithynia,  are  meant  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  north  of  the  Taurus.  The  severance  in  this 
pas.'iage  of  Pontus  from  Bithynia,  as  well  as  the 
ord^r  in  which  the  provinces  are  named,  requires 
an  explanation,  and  the  best  has  been  suggested 
by  G.  H.  A.  Ewald  (Sieben  Sendschreibun  des 
neuen  Bundes,  1870,  p.  2f.).  The  order  indicated 
is  that  of  an  actual  journey,  which  the  bearer  of 
the  Epistle — probably  Silvanus,  the  amanuensis 
(1  P  5'-) — is  about  to  undertake.  Landing  atone 
of  the  seaports  of  Pontus  (Siuope  or  Amisus)  he 
will  make  a  circuit  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Asia,  and  work  his  way  through  Bithynia  to 
another  port  of  the  Euxine  (cf.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Tlie 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  I.  l-II.  17,  1898,  p.  17). 

The  first  cities  of  Pontus  to  receive  Christianity 
were  doubtless  those  of  the  seaboard,  from  which 
it  must  have  rapidly  spread  inland.  Pliny  the 
Younger  was  sent  to  administer  Pontus  and 
Bithynia  in  A.D.  Ill,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Trajan  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  changes  already 
being  wrought  by  the  new  religion — in  his  view  a 
'  superstitio  prava  immodica' — not  only  in  thegreat 
towns  but  in  remote  country  places  (Ep.  x.  97). 
His  reference  to  renegades  who  professed  to  have 
renounced  their  Christian  faith  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  years  previously  indicates  that  some  parts  of 
the  province  had  been  evangelized  some  time 
before  A.D.  87  or  88.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
even  if  it  was  not  written  till  A.D.  80,  carries  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Pontus 
a  good  deal  further  back. 

Aquila,  the  fellow-worker  of  St.  Paul,  was  a 
native  of  Pontus  (Ac  18'-).  Another  Aiiuila,  the 
translator  of  the  OT  into  Greek,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  belonged  to  the  same  province. 
An  inscription  to  an  Aquila  of  Sinope  (Sinvl))  has 
recently  been  found.  Sino|>e  was  the  birth]jlace  of 
Marcion,  whose  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop. 

LlTERATCRE.— W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  lioman 
Empire,  189:1,  Ilisl.  Geography  o.f  Asia  Minor,  1890;  J.  G.  C. 
Anderson, '  Exploration  in  I^ontus,'  in  Stvdia  Pmitica,  190.^,  and 
F.  and  E.  Cumont,  '  Voyage  d'cxpioration  archi^oL  dans  le  Pont 
et  la  petite  Arnienie,"  ifc.,  laOC.  J  AMES  StRAHAN. 
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POOR,  POVERTY.— The  terms  used  in  the  NT 
to  describe  the  poor  are  tt^i't]!,  Trei>ixi>6s,  ipBa/it  (once 
each),  and  wraxis.  In  the  threat  majority  of  in- 
stances it  is  obvious  that  these  words  describe  the 
man  who  has  little  material  wealth,  but  there  are 
certain  passages  which  sug^'est  a  lar-jer  meaning. 

In  the  Epistle  of  James  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  the  word  '  poor'  (irTuxin)  is  used  occasionally 
in  a  manner  which  suggests  that,  while  it  has  in 
part  its  literal  sense,  it  may  also  denote  one  who 
possesses  certain  virtues  which  may  have  been  con- 
ceived of  as  usually  associated  with  poverty.  '  Did 
not  God  choose  them  that  are  poor  as  to  tiie  world 
to  be  rich  in  faith,  and  lieirs  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?  Kut  ye  have 
dishonoured  the  poor  man.  Do  not  the  ricli  op- 
press you,  and  themselves  drag  you  before  the 
judgement-seats?'  (Ja  2"-'').  Our  Lord's  words 
'  Blessed  are  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  and  '  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for  ye 
have  received  your  consolation  '  (Lk  6-°-  ")  may  be 
thought  to  convey  the  same  suggestion.  In  Mt  5' 
our  Lord's  words  are  repeated  in  a  different  form — 
'  Blessed  are  tlie  poor  in  spirit ' ;  and  while  we  may 
be  inclined  to  think  that  Luke  gives  us  the  more 
original  form  of  the  words,  the  gloss,  if  it  be  such, 
of  Matthew's  Gospel  is  very  possibly  just  in  sub- 
stance. When  we  examine  the  OT  literature  we 
lind  that  it  is  possible  that  the  word  '  poor '  is  often 
used  rather  in  a  spiritual  than  in  a  literal  sense,  e.g. 
Ps  35'"  40". 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  points  to  some 
relation  between  the  NT  conception  of  the  poor  and 
some  supposed  body  of  Ebionites  or  pious  men  who 
are  also  called  poor,  but  the  material  is  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  very  positive  judgment. 

For  the  question  of  the  position  and  treatment 
of  the  poor  in  the  Apostolic  Church  see  the  artt. 
Alms  and  CoMMUNiTV  OF  Goods. 

A.  J.  Caelyle. 

PORCH. — When  '  porch '  is  a  translation  of  (ttocL, 
it  denotes  a  portico  (so  Ac  3"  RVm),  covered 
colonnade,  or  cloister,  where  people  could  walk  and 
talk,  protected  from  sun  or  rain,  and  where  liberty 
of  public  speaking  and  teaching  was  generally  en- 
joyed. Round  the  entire  area  of  Herod's  Temple 
there  ran  .a  succession  of  magnilicent  porticoes  built 
against  the  enclosing  wall.  Solomon's  Porch,  which 
adorned  the  eastern  side — hence  called  also  the  crrod 
dfaroXiKiJ  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  7) — and  faced  the 
entrance  to  the  Women's  Court,  was  a  double 
portico,  about  50  ft.  wide,  formed  by  three  rows  of 
white  marble  monolithic  columns,  each  about  40  ft. 
high.  It  was  roofed  by  cedar  beams,  richly  carved, 
and  its  aisles  were  paved  in  mosaic  fashion  with 
stone  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  xi.  5,  BJ  v.  v.  2).  Josephus 
appears  to  have  believed  that  it  had  survived  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  {Ant.  XX.  ix.  7,  BJv.  v.  1),  but 
in  all  probal)ility  its  name  implied  no  more  than 
that  on  the  same  foundations  there  had  stood 
a  previous  .structure  which  partly  dated  from 
Solomon's  time.  The  porch  in  which  Jesus  walked 
on  the  Feast  of  Dedication  (Jn  10"^),  to  which  the 
people  ran  together  after  witnessing  St.  Peter's 
miracle  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Ac  3"),  and  which 
was  a  rendezvous  of  the  early  Church  (S'-*),  was 
certainly  modern.  It  was  in  the  style  of  contem- 
porary Hellenistic  architecture,  and  was  only  less 
magnificent  than  the  triple  colonnade  known  as  the 
'  Royal  Porch '— tn-oa  ^acnXiK-f) — which  ran  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Temple  court. 

LiTBRATORE.— A.  Edersheim,  LT*  i.  244  f.,  ii.  161 ;  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy,  'Some  Problems  of  Herod's  Temple,'  in  ExpT  xx. 
[1908-09J,  art.  'Temple'  in  EBrn;  B.  Kleinschmidt,  art. 
'Temple- in ./£.  JaMES  StuAHAN. 

POSSESSION. — In  the  earlier  period  of  his  career 
man    did    not   realize,   as   we   do,    the  ditt'erence 


between  him.self  and  the  animals,  plants,  and 
objects  around  him.  He  thought,  and  in  the  lower 
culture  still  thinks,  of  these  as  in  many  respects 
like  himself.  When,  therefore,  through  dreanjs 
and  other  exjierienccs,  he  realized  that  his  body 
was  iuhabitcu  and  animated  by  a  s]>irit,  he  also 
thought  that  the  falling  rock,  the  running  river, 
the  waving  tree,  the  sun  moving  through  the  sky, 
were  each  inhabited  by  a  spirit  or  spirits  like  that 
within  himself  ;  everj'  thing  and  every  affair  were 
animated  by  their  own  partit'ular  s])irit.  This  ani- 
mistic belief  was,  and  is  still,  held  Ijy  the  men  of 
the  lower  culture,  by  the  jirinutive  Semites  and 
Aryans  and  the  races  siJiinging  from  them,  by  the 
modern  Chinese,  and  even  by  educated  Europeans 
today.  * 

Some  spirits,  like  vampires,  were  corporeal,  but 
the  majority,  if  not  all,  were  free  to  move  about, 
and  able,  nay  anxious,  to  enter  into  some  relation- 
ship with  man.  As  a  person's  ordinary  speech  and 
action  sprang  from  the  action  of  his  own  spirit 
(minor  differences  arising  because  each  had  his  own 
individual  spirit),  so  extraordinary  conduct  of  any 
kind  was  due  to  the  impact  of  a  spirit  other  than 
his  own.  The  man  was  not  himself,  he  was  out  of 
his  mind,  and  consequently  another  was  in.t 

The  contact  of  a  spirit  and  a  person  might  be 
at  the  instance  of  the  person,  through  his  eating 
laurel  leaves,  inhaling  fumes  or  incense,  drinking 
blood  or  an  intoxicant,  drumming,  dancing,  steady 
gazing.t  It  might,  again,  be  on  the  initiative  of 
the  spirit.  The  contact  might  be  either  obse.ssion, 
in  which  the  spirit  acts  from  without,  or  embodi- 
ment, in  which  it  actually  enters  into  the  person. § 
Such  expressions,  in  regard,  e.g.,  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  '  come  upon,'  'was  upon,'  'fell  upon,'  'poured 
out  on,'  '  baptized  with,'  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  obsession,  others,  as  'tilled  with,'  'God  gave 
them,'  '  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit,'  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  embodiment,  indicate  that  the 
spirit  took  the  initiative.il 

The  conception  of  spirits  underwent  development 
along  two  distinct,  though  not  quite  independent, 
lines.  Certain  spirits,  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
stronger  than  others,  gradually  attained  a  higher 
dignity,  a  more  elaborate  ritual,  and  a  wider  sway. 
They  got  names  and  became  deities.  Further, 
some  of  these  becoming  more  important  than 
others,  came  to  be  the  chief  deities  of  tribes  and 
nations,  and  then,  like  Zeus,  the  head  of  a  pan- 
theon. A  strong  belief  in  such  a  deity  in  some 
cases  almost  attained  to,  and  in  the  case  of  Jaliweh 
actually  reached,  monotheism,  or  at  least  what 
Hogarth  calls  'super-Monotheism.' IT  In  some  re- 
ligions, as  Zarathustrianism  and  the  cults  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  inferior  spirits  were  grouped  into 
grades  as  angels,  archangels,  principalities,  and 
powers,  at  whose  head  there  sometimes  stood  a 
supreme  spirit  as  the  Satan.  Again,  as  primitive 
man,  believing  that  all  things  which  occurred  to, 
or  within,  him  arose  from  the  action  of  a  spirit — 
generally  a  minor  spirit — distinguished  between 
things  pleasant,  beneficial,  or  according  to  his 
standard,  good,  and  the  reverse,  he  came  to  dis- 
tinguish between  spirits  benevolent  and  beneficent, 

•  See,  e.g.,G.  H.  Toy,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions, 
Boston,  1!)13,  p.  293;  G.  T.  Bettanv,  Primitiue  Reliqiom, 
London,  1891,  pp.  107,  122, 133  ;  .1.  H.  kin»,  The  Supernatural, 
2  vols.,  do.,  1892,  i.  177,  199  ;  JE  iv.  616  ('  E.  Johanan  knew  of 
300  kinds  of  shedim  living  near  the  town  of  Shihin ') ;  J.  L. 
Nevius,  Demon  PoSi^ession  and  Allied  Themes,  London,  1897, 
p.  6;  R.  Howton,  Divine  Healing  and  Denton  Possession,  do., 
1905,  p.  1 ;  the  writings  of  E.  Swedeiiborg ;  J.  Duncan,  Col- 
loquia  Peripatetica^,  Edinburgh,  1871,  pp.  S9,  40;  DCG  i. 
4381". 

t  EBrn  xxii.  176.  t  lb.  xxii.  174. 

§  fl£l/?iv.  2215. 

II  Lk  P5  22.5,  Ac  10«  1115  1045  1116,  Lk  141,  Ac  2*  4'!  158  192. 

If  C.  H,  Toy,  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religions,  p.  293  ;  EBr^i 
viii.  7 ;  D.  G.  Hogarth,  ThA  Ancient  East,  London,  1914,  p.  23. 
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and  otliera  malevolent  and  miilelicent.*  When  one 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  ]in'aict  future 
events  (Ac  21"),  or  to  indicate  the  will  of  God 
(13- 15-*  1(5"),  then  clearly  one  is  lilled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This,  riylitly  called  'inspiration,'  is  not 
found  in  the  lower  culture,  except  occasionally, 
wlien  it  is  due  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  though  it 
has  been  nuvintained  that  the  deliverances  of  the 
classic  oracles  were  f^iven  by  a  divine  bein^.t  On 
the  other  hand,  a  person  who  becomes  hot  and 
burnini;,  is  twisted  or  tortured,  slowly  pines  away 
as  if  being  eaten  up,  is  thrown  helpless  on  the 
ground,  into  water  or  lire,  writhing  and  jerking, 
exhibits  the  strength  of  a  giant  or  the  fury  of  a 
wild  beast,  strips  ort'  his  clothes,  raves  in  a  voice 
not  his  own — such  a  one  seems  to  be,  and  was 
by  the  men  of  the  lower  culture  believed  to  be, 
possessed  by  a  malelicent  spirit.  J  This  belief  acted 
in  two  ways.  When  the  seizures  were  intermittent 
the  suHerer  believed  that  at  the  period  of  seizure 
he  became  possessed  by  a  malevolent  spirit,  and 
even  gave  it  a  name.  Again,  a  person  who  imagined 
that  a  harmful  spirit  had  entered  into  him  acted 
in  the  waj'  possessed  people  were  conceived  inevit- 
ably to  act,  and  this  became  in  its  turn  a  proof 
positive  of  such  possession.§  The  entry  of  such  a 
hurtful  spirit  is  of  course  involuntary.|| 

The  Greeks  called  a  supernatural  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  gods  and  men  oal/iuv,  'demon.' 
This  was  used  in  the  LXX  and  the  Apocrypha,  as 
in  Tobit,  to  translate  D-i.i'  and  D'i'!,y.  The  word 
thus  came  to  get  a  bad  meaning.  The  later  Jews 
and  Christians,  in  their  hatred  of  the  pagan  cults, 
emphasized  this  view,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
retained  as  in  the  English  word  '  demon.' H  The 
Greek  term  Sai.iJ.ovi^e(T6ai  means  '  to  be  possessed  by 
a  maleficent  spirit.'  Our  word  'epilepsy'  is  the 
English  form  of  eiriXT/^tis,  meaning  'seizure'  by  a 
superhuman  agent,  while  epilepsy  itself  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Upa  vdao^,  '  the  divine  illness.'  ** 

While,  therefore,  'demonism'  and  'demonist' 
indicate  belief  in  and  a  believer  in  demons, 
'  demonology '  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
demons,  '  demonolatry '  is  the  worship  of  demons  ; 
'demonopathy,'  or,  better,  to  use  the  term  of  the 
Sydenham  Society  Lexicon  of  1883,  '  demonomania' 
is  the  pathological  condition  in  which  the  patient, 
a  '  demoniac,'  believes,  and  his  conduct  would  in- 
duce others  to  believe,  that  he  is  possessed  by  a 
maleficent  spirit. 

Anthropological  research  shows  that  demono- 
mania prevails  or  has  prevailed  among  the  Amerind 
tribes  from  the  furthest  Korth  to  Patagonia, 
throughout  Polynesia,  in  New  Zealand,  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Tasmanian  regions,  in  all  parts  of 
India  and  Africa,  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  all  the  Semitic  nations.+t 

But  the  facts  as  to  demonism  and  demonomania 
will  become  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  tliese  as 
we  find  them  present  in  the  life  of  one  nation. 
The  primitive  Semites  believed  in  demons,  and 
this  racial  faith  was  inherited  and  developed  by 
the  Arabians,  and  the  nations  which  swarmed  from 
the  desert  eradle-land  —  Me.sopotamians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Canaanites,  and  Hebrews. t*    The  last,  in 

*  T.  W.  Da\ie8,  Magic,' Divination,  and  Demonoloqy,  London, 
1898,  p.  7. 

t  fiBrlixxii.  174, 

i  A.  Edersheim,  LT*,  London,  1887,  ii.  762,  774  ;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
PC*,  do.,  1903,  ii.  124,  130;  R.  R.  Marett,  The  Threshold  of 
Religiotfi,  do.,  1914,  p.  24 1. ;  Bettany,  Primitive  Religion,  pp. 
19,  67,  68,  69. 

§  Tvlor,  PC*  ii.  132. 

II  EBr^  xxii.  176. 

TI  Davies,  Magic,  Divination,  and  Demonology,  p.  7 ;  ERE 
iv.  665. 

"  JE  iv.  617  ;  Edersheim,  LT*  ii.  762  ;  Tylor,  PC*  ii.  137. 

tt  See,  e.g.,  Tylor,  PC*  ii.  123, 137  ;  DCG  i.  438  ;  ERE  iv.  690, 
619,  620,  72.!,  etc.  ;  cf.  art.  Exorcism,  j. 

\X  K.  Marti.  The  Reliqion  of  the  07",  London.  1907,  p.  60  ;  Erp, 
7th  ser.,  iii.  [1907]  326,  319  ;  JE  iv.  616  ;  Edersheim,  LT*  ii.  769, 


their  nomadic  state  and  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  by 
their  settlement  in  Palestine  .'ind  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  nations,  and  during  the  Exile,  were 
subjected  to  inlluences  which,  while  modifying, 
tended  to  intensify  the  ancestral  belief.*  They 
recognized  not  merely  the  existence  of  demons  but 
their  classification  into  the  two  great  groups,  bene- 
ficent and  maleficent,  the  latter  being  our  special 
concern.!  The  demons  in  the  earliest  culture  had 
no  names,  but  gradually,  e.g.  in  Mesojiotamia,  they 
were  divided  into  classes  with  distinct  names. 
Among  the  Hebrew.s  we  have  these  classes.^: 

(1)  The  D"i'j,'!f,  field  spirits,  like  satyrs,  so  called 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  hairy  he-goats. 
To  these  sacrifices  were  otlered  in  the  open  field, 
and  for  their  worship  Jeroboam  appointed  pi  tests. § 
A  further  reference  to  these  may  be  found  in  '2  K 
23",  where  for  O'lj;^  there  should  be  read  ||  o-i'Vfc'. 
One  of  these  spirits  became  prominent  enough  to 
receive  a  personal  name  ViKjy,  and  to  have  a  dis- 
tinctive ritual  of  his  own  in  which  a  goat  was 
ottered. IT 

(2)  In  Meso])otamian  mythology  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  groups  of  demons  was  the  shedtm, 
storm-deities.  They  were  represented  in  an  ox- 
like  shape,  and  from  being  used  as  the  protective 
genii  of  palaces  became,  in  JNlesopotamia,  propitious 
deities.  From  Ghaldajix  their  worship  |i,assed  to 
Palestine,  and  the  name  D'lp  was  applied  1)3'  the 
Hebrews  to  the  Canaanite  demons  wliom  they  re- 
cognized and  worshipjied.**  If  .Tis'n  -jdn  (Job  5-^) 
be  a  corruption  for  .-nb'n  -ii^,  then  '  the  lords '  were 
field-demons  of  this  kind.  A  further  reference  to 
them  is  found  in  Gn  14^-  *• '",  where  D^jpn  should  be 
printed  D-iB'n;tt  and  in  Hos  12'^in3!  o'-ivf  hi^i-^  should 
be  'l  D'lB'^  '33,  '  at  Gilgal  they  sacrifice  to  the  fal.te 
gods  {ta-shcdhi7n).'tt  Three  of  these  demons  at- 
tained to  such  eminence  as  to  receive  names.  These 
were  n'h'^,  Lilith  (the  night-hag.  Is  34'^-  '■•),  a  female 
night-demon  who  sucked  the  blood  of  her  sleejiing 
victims  ;§§  n-nyen,  a  demon  servant  of  Jahweli 
warded  ott  by  a  blood-talisman  (Ex  12^5);||  II  Asmedai, 
the  Asmodeus  of  To  3"'",  who  is  called  in  the 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  versions  of  To  3*  '  king  of  the 
ShedSm,'  a  demon  borrowed  from  Zarathustrianism, 
who  is  identified  with  'ATroXXiiwc  (Rev  9"  ).1I1I  Indica- 
ERE  iv.  668,  670,  741 ;  and,  generally,  R.  C.  Thompson,  The 
Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  London,  1903-04. 

*  ERE  iv.  765  ;  Marti,  The  Religion  of  the  OT,  p.  90. 

t  Jg  V^,  1  a  16"  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  318 ;  DCG  i.  439. 

t  C.  H.  Toy,  Intrvd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religions,  p.  293. 

§  Lvi  17',  2  Ch  1115;  gee  also  Is  1321  341'' ;  J.  H.  Kurtz, 
Bijst.  of  the  Old  Covenant;^,  Edinburgh,  1872,  ii.  15S ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  iii",  London,  1894,  p.  113 ;  H.  Sohultz,  OT  Theology, 
Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1892,  ii.  270;  A.  H.  Japp,  Some  Heresies  dealt 
with,  do.,  1899.  p.  240 ;  J.  H.  Philpot,  The  Sacred  Tree,  do., 
1897,  p.  64  ;  JE  iv.  515 ;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion^  (HL,  1887),  London,  1891,  p.  199; 
Davies,  Magic,  Divination,  and  Demonology.^.  96 ;  Exp,  7th ser., 
iii.  680,  632  ;  EzpT  iii.  4S5  ;  ERE  iv.  598  ;  UDB  i.  691,  v.  617''. 

II  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  322,  631,  n.  3  ;  BDB  i.  207. 

H  Lv  16  ;  UDB  i.  207 ;  Exp.  7th  ser.,  iii.  632  ;  ExpT  xxiv.  9 ; 
ERE  ii.  282,  iv.  598 ;  cf.  Bar  4". 

•♦  Ex/i,  7th  ser.,  iii.  331 ;  ERE  iv.  670,  695  ;  Dt  32",  Ps  lOff" ; 
Edersheim,  LT*  ii.  760. 

tt  Exv,  7th  ser.,  iii.  322  ;  BDB  i.  681>. 

tl  Hitzig,  quoted  by  A.  Kuenen,  The  Religion  of  Israel, 
Eng.  tr.,  1.  [London,  1874]  94 ;  see  also  JE  iv,  515 ;  Daviea, 
Magic,  Divination,  and  Demonology,  pp.  96,  103 ;  J.  J.  S. 
Perowne,  The  Book  of  Psaltm,  2  vols.,  London,  1883-86,  ii.  266  ; 
Japp,  Some  Heresies  dealt  with,  p.  26  ;  IL  G.  Tomkins,  Studies 
on  the  Times  of  Abraham,  do.,  1878,  p.  149 ;  Sayce,  HL,  pp.  441, 
460,  463 ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  322,  iv.  [1907]  135  ;  HDB  i.  0U>>,  691, 
V.  617;  EREiv.  598. 

§§  ERE  iv.  671,  698;  HDB  i.  690,  iii.  122,  v.  618,  653;  A. 
Reville,  The  Devil-.  Eng.  tr. ,  London,  1887,  p.  10 ;  T.  K.  Chcyne, 
The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah*,  do.,  1886,  i.  197  ;  Sayce,  BL,  p.  145  ; 
G.  Maspero,  The  Davm  of  Civilization^,  London,  1896.  p.  632; 
E.  Schrader,  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT,  Eng.  tr., 
2  vols.,  do.,  1886-88,  ii.  811 ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iv.  142,  8rd  ser.,  vi. 
[1887]  460;  Ps  916. 

nil  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  323. 

Ht  To 6ia 3ti"  6-8 ;  HDB i.  125^  172i>, iv.  40S'>, 989*  ;  Exp,  7th 
ser.,  iv.  135  ;  DCG  i.  439  ;  ExpT  ii.  [1890-91]  208,  xi.  [1899-1900J 
258 ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Early  Jlvlii/iuus  Poetri/  of  Persia, 
Cambridge,  1911,  pp.  68,  77;  Revilic,  The  DeviP,  p.  18;  H. 
Schultz,  OT  Theology,  ii.  280  ;  ERE  iv.  600''. 
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tions  ai-e  not  wanting  tliat  certain  words  which 
later  came  to  si^'iiifj'  calamities  were  ori;;iiially  the 
^leInll^^s  who  ciiuseil  the  calamities.  Such  were  32t, 
'the  .smiter,'  the  ileadly  hot  wind  of  mid-day  ;  •■,!(■] 
and  ly-i  -JJ,  the  demon  of  destroying  flame  ;  *  npiS;;, 
a  vampire,  a  hloodsncking  demon. t  Such  demons 
resemhle  and  appear  as  either  wild  beasts  or 
imaginary  hybrid  monsters.J  Satan  was  identilied 
with  a  serpent.  'The  zoology  of  Islam,'  as  has 
been  well  said,  'is  at  once  a  demonology,'  and  the 
remark  need  not  be  conlined  to  that  religion. § 
While  originally  the  belief  in  such  demons  may 
have  been  caused,  partially  or  wholly,  by  the  sudden 
or  mysterious  appearance  or  action  of  animals,  the 
spirits  gradually  came  to  be  looked  on  as  assuming 
the  appearance  of  certain  aniraals.H  Thus,  when 
the  Shunamniite  solemnly  conjures  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  wh'fi  and  the  ninjs  (Ca  2'  3')  she 
was  doubtless  referring  to  the  faun-like  spirits  of 
the  wild.lT  The  continuous  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  prophets  to  extricate  Jahweh  from  the  other 
gods  and  to  exalt  His  power  and  importance  in- 
evitably diminished  those  of  the  demons  ;  and,  as 
His  holiness  and  goodness  became  clearer,  their 
malevolence  became  more  marked.**  The  con- 
tinuous prevalence  of  and  belief  in  demonomania 
becomes  clearer  still  when  we  recall  (a)  the  names 
given  to  the  art  of  dealing  with  the  demons,  as  Dp,^, 
'  divination,"  tt  09i?P,  '  divination,'  tt  PCJ,  '  enchanfi- 
ment,'§§  .Tinp,  'sorcery,' II II  I??,  '  incantations '; HIT 
{b)  the  terms  indicating  the  practice  of  such  arts,  as 
;}iy,  'to  use  hidden  or  magical  arts,'***  such  as  those 
common  among  the  Philistines  ;  ijrr,  'to  tie  magical 
knots,' ttt  issv,  '  to  twitter,'  with  its  corresponding 
name  for  the  practitioner,  d'ssbsdh  ;  ttt  {»)  the  various 
kinds  of  practitioners  whose  business  it  was  to  deal 
with  spirits,  as  D-nerr'??  e'i'i,  '  necromancers ' ;  D'jS'i', 
'knowing  ones,'  or  wizards  ;§§§  o':nn,  'those  wlio 
mutter' ;  ||||||  d'bk,  '  whisperers'  ;inni  3iN,  those  who 
maintain  communion  with  the  dead,  cause  them  to 
return,  and  through  intercourse  with  them  deliver 
oracles,  speaking  low  as  if  out  of  the  ground.    Con- 

*  Ps  918,  i„i,  SaLnonov  iJLeiTrilJ.Ppivov  ;  Dt  32*1,  I3  282,  Hqs  13'4  ; 
Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  332 ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Life  0/  Christ,  London, 
n.d.,  p.  ISO ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iv.  146 ;  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen, 
British  Museum  Lectures,  London,  n.d.,  iii.  9  ;  JE  iv.  515. 

t  Dt  3221,  Job  67,  Ps  76-'  78«,  Ca  88,  Hab  3' ;  Exp,  6th  ser., 
V.  [1897]  403 ;  PEFSt  xxx.  [1898]  269,  xlvi.  [1914]  141 ;  HDB  L 
451,  ii.  418,  V.  618;  ERE  iv.  598. 

!  Pr  3015 ;  ERE  iv.  696  ;  HDB  ii.  418»,  iii.  210l>,  v.  618» ;  JE 
iv.  516 ;  W.  Eobertson  Smith,  OTJC,  Edinburgh,  1881,  p.  122, 
but  cf.  2nd  ed.  (do.,  1892),  p.  111.    For  13^,  the  demon  ot  plague 
in  Lv  2625,  see  JE  iv.  615  ;  PEFSt  xlvi.'lil. 
§  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  329  f.    For  other  examples  see  p.  529. 
II  lb.  p.  535.  U  ERE  iv.  698.  *•  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  322. 

tt  Ezk  136,  etc.    Its  cognates  are  DPi?,  '  to  divine '  (Dt  ISlo- 14 
etc.),  a  rite  practised  by  strangers  and  by  Balaam  (Is  62,  Jos 
1322),  and  D'DPp  (Dt  IS"),  the  practitioner  ot  such  an  art ;  see 
EBi  i.  1119. 
It  Kzk  122-1  ia  a  kindred  term. 

§§  Nu  2323,  etc.,  a  word  connected  with  divination  by  serpents, 
with  its  verb  vr\\,  to  practise  such  enchantments ;  Lv  192t>,  etc. ; 
Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  640 ;  and  ]Wnj,  one  who  practises  such  divina- 
tion, occurring  only  as  a  proper  name  in  Ex  623. 

II II  Is  4711 :  *  Evil  will  fall  upon  thee  which  thou  canst  not  dispel 
with  sorcery  and  which  thou  canst  not  remove  with  rituals  of 
purgation ' ;  ExpT  xxii.  [1910-11]  323  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  640. 

1li[  2  K  922.  The  art  itself,  according  to  Robertson  Smith,  is 
an  expression  used  of  shredded  herbs  of  which  was  concocted  a 
magic  brew  (Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  539);  cf.  Is  664.  j^a^j,  2  Ch  336, 
means  to  use  incantations,  while  ^Tff^  (Jer  279),  'IB'Dp,  and  nsirsD 
indicate  those  who  used  incantations,  as  the  Egyptians'  and 
Babylonians  (Ex  7",  Dn  22). 

"•  Dt  1S1»  etc..  Is  28.  The  LXX  translates  by  K\riSonioiuu. 
The  practitioner  was  termed  IJiyp  (Dt  181",  Jg  937). 

ttt  LXX  translates  by  icaToSew  and  the  noun  by  KardSeo-^o?, 
13n  being  the  magical  knot  so  tied— Dt  IS",  Ps  688(5),  Is  479.12 
(of.  Lk  1318,  a  daughter  ot  Abraham  bound  by  Satan) ;  Exp,  7th 
ser.,  i'i.  636,  639.  See  also  the  sixteen  figures,  'captives,'  found 
by  Bliss  at  Sendahannah  (PEF.St  xxxii.  [1900]  332  and  note  by 
Clermont  Ganneau.  ib.  xxxiii.  [1901]  67). 
ttt  18  819  lOH  381-1. 

§§§  Dt  18",  Lv  1931  208-  27,  1  s  283. 9  ;  ExpT  ix.  [1897-98]  167. 
mill  Is  819  ;  J5ip,  7th  ser,  iii.  637. 
Iran  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  637  ;  Is  193. 


domned  bj'  the  Deutoronomic  legislation,  tliev  were 
banished  by  Saul,  patronized  by  Manas.seh,  and 
much  soughtafter  by  tlie  Egyptians.*  The  entrance 
of  these  malevolent  spirits  into  a  jierson  might  be 
prevented  by  using  proper  precaution.  Among  the 
Orang  L.aut  of  tlie  Malay  Peninsula  when  the 
demon  of  small-pox  is  active  in  one  locality  the 
peo|>le  of  the  adjacent  districts  prevent  it  coming 
to  them  by  jilacing  thorns  in  the  paths  between 
them  and  the  infected  locality.  The  Khonds  of 
Orissa  ward  ott'  the  same  intruder  by  presenting  the 
demon  with  gifts.t  Among  the  Hebrews  the  chief 
prophylactics  were  amulets, J  charms, §  knotted 
cords.ll  the  repetition  of  the  Sk'ma  (Dt  6')  and 
other  forinuliE,  fixing  of  the  m'ziizah,  wearing  the 
t'philltn,  eating  salt ;!!  and,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  practice  of  other  races,  the  intervention  of 
guardian  angels.**  When  the  malevolent  spirit  had 
actually  entered  a  person  the  usual  remedies  em- 
ployed were  sacrifice,tt  prayer,tt  and,  as  the  thing 
aimed  at  was  the  expulsion  of  the  spirit,  exorcism.§§ 

These  notes  will  make  clear  what  needs  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  the  very  large  place  demonism 
occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  Hebrews. 

As  men  came  to  think  of  the  river  running  and 
the  tree  falling  through  natural  causes,  while  still 
attributing  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  to  the 
action  of  a  god,  so  they  came  to  think  of  certain 
maladies  as  also  due  to  natural  causes,  whereas 
others,  peculiar,  or  peculiarly  severe,  were  still 
considered  as  the  work  of  demons.  It  is  im- 
possible to  trace  out  this  process  in  every  religion, 
but  the  OT  afibrds  us  helpful  suggestions.  Among 
the  Hebrews  it  pursues  something  like  the  following 
line.  When  a  disease  in  its  advent  and  develop- 
ment followed,  in  ditierent  people,  very  much  the 
same  course,  exhibiting  nothing  abnormal,  its 
nature  came,  so  far,  to  be  understood,  and  to  be 
considered  as  due  to  natural  causes.  The  sickness 
of  the  son  of  the  woman  of  Zarephath  (1  K  17"), 
Hezekiah  {2  K  20"),  Daniel  (Dn  8-'),  Jacob  (Gn  i»), 
Abijah  (1  K  14*),  is  not  attributed  to  any  extra- 
natural  cause. II II  This  conception  of  natural  diseases 
would  result  in,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with,  some 
study  of  such  diseases.  By  the  time  of  gammu- 
rabi,  the  doctor,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the 
brander  were  each  distinct  from  one  another. HIT 
The  hygienic  laws  of  Leviticus  would  encourage 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease.  '  In  the  Mishna 
it  is  mentioned  with  approval  "  Hezekiah  put 
away  "  a  Book  of  Healings.'  ***  In  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  physicians  were  a  distinct  set  of  men.ftt 
They  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the  priests 
and  prophets,  and  were  probably  more  akin  to  the 
'  leech  '  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  to  the  scientifio- 

•  1  S  287,  Is  819  29-1,  Dt  184,  2  K  218,  2  Ch  338.  They  were  n 
realit.v  eyyaarpi^lv8ol.,  ventriloquists  in  the  original  sense  of  that 
term";  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  637;  ExpTvm.  157. 

t  Tylor,  PCi,  ii.  126, 127. 

t  E.g.  the  O'S'riVn,  Is  320;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  541 ;  ct.  2  Mao  12"; 
Davies,  Maaic,  Divination,  and  Deinonoloay,  pp.  99,  106 ; 
Edersheim,  LT*  i.  482;  Dt  2212,  Is  318-20;  Ja^pp,  Some  Heresies 
dealt  with,  p.  239. 

§  Edersheim,  LT*  ii.  776. 

II  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  643,  where  see  other  similar  charms; 
Dt  2212. 

n  Davies,  Magic,  Divination,  and  Demonology,  p.  79  ;  DCG  i. 
440. 

*•  Ps  347  9111,  Mt  1819,  Mk  113,  Ac  1218 ;  Tylor,  PC^  ii.  199 ; 
HJ  xi.  [1912-13]  164  ;  DCG  i.  440. 

tt  Tvlor,  PC,  pp.  129,  131.  tt  Mt  1721,  Mk  929,  Ja  61». 

§§  Mesopotamian  literature  has  preserved  many  magic  formu- 
lae ;  see  Sayce,  HL,  App.  iii. ;  R.  C.  Thompson,  The  Reports  0/ 
the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  0/  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  the 
British  Museum,  London,  1900,  The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits 
of  Babylonia  ;  other  authorities  quoted  in  artt.  Divu^ation  and 
ExoRclssi ;  Tylor,  PC*,  pp.  127,  133,  135  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  327, 
536,  iv.  136,  139. 

nil  See  also  Lv  1538,  2  S  132,  2  K  1«  87-29  1311  201,  Sir  312, 
2  Es  831. 

nt  §§  216-227. 

***  Quoted  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  to  Philemon,  London,  1875,  p.  140. 

ttt  Gn  602 refers  to  professional  embalmers. 
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ally  trained  pliysician  of  to-day.     Still  the  ri 
curative  applications  *  shows  the  dawning  of 


Still  the  rise  of 
!  applications  "  snows  me  dawning  of  some 
idea  of  rational  treatment.  Such  men  would  be 
viewed  with  prejudice  by  jieople  of  a  conservatively 
pietistic  type,  as  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  16'-)  who 
censures  Asa  for  resorting  to  physicians,  and  by 
disappointed  patients  with  whose  disease  tliey  had 
wrestled  in  vain  (Wis  IG'-,  .lob  13'').  But  the 
success  which  in  many  cases  they  achieved  merited 
and  won  its  meed  of  praise.f 

liut  when  a  disease  appeared  as  a  sudden 
seizure,  epidemical,  or  otherwise  abnormal,  men 
still  believed  that  it  was  caused  by  a  Divine  being. 
Jahweli  Himself  smites  with  disease  :  diseases  of 
the  abnormal  type  are  arrows  shot  from  the  hand 
of  (Jod.J  Leprosy  was  clearly  sent  by  Jahweh, 
and  therefore  His  priests  were  the  judges  of  the 
presence  and  of  the  cure  of  that  disease,  and  the 
patient  when  cured  had  to  offer  sacrifice.§  At 
other  times  Jahweh  employed  a  subsidiary  spirit 
like  the  Satan  (Job  2'),  or  some  other  of  his 
messengers.il  Saul's  case  is  instructive.  First  of 
all  there  came  upon  him  a  spirit  called  njn;  nn  and 
D-n^N  nn.H  This  spirit  departed  from  him,  and 
another  spirit,  called  nj.i;  nx?  nyjnn,**  and  □•ri''7?<-nn 
nvi,tt  a  malevolent  spirit  of  the  gods,  came  upon 
him  :  and  a  pathological  condition  at  once  ensued, 
exhibiting  itself  in  intermittent  attacks  of  a  strange 
and  therefore  demoniacal  disorder.  JJ  For  such  ab- 
normal diseases  exorcism,  in  some  form  or  another, 
would  continue  to  be  employed. §§  Thus  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  function  and  cliaracter  of  spirits  and 
the  advance  of  medical  science  led  to  the  differ- 
entiation of  two  types  of  disease,  one  normal, 
alwaj's  tending  to  increase  in  number,  and  the 
other  abnormal,  always  tending  to  decrease  in 
number,  the  latter  type  being  due  to  the  action  of 
superhuman  beings. 

In  the  Apostolic  Age  a  belief  in  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  spiritual  beings  in  human  affairs  was 
universal. II II  Of  these  some  were  benelicent,  as  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  the  seven  spirits 
before  the  throne  of  God,  angels,  archangels, 
principalities,  powers,  '  living  creatures,'  and  prob- 
ably the  Tvpeu^&repoi  before  the  throne.UIT  Others, 
which  specially  concern  us,  were  malevolent.*** 
Tliese  were  organized  into  a  kingdom,  the  prince 
of  the  demons  being  Beelzebul,  otherwise  named 
Satan,  and  the  devil, ttt  who  is  the  'prince  of  the 
air,'  and  has  therein  his  residence.JJJ  In  fact,  to 
some  Christians  the  age  appeared  one  of  law- 
lessness and  unbelief  lying  under  the  sway  of  the 
Satan. §§§  Satan  is  not  merely  a  malevolent  spirit ; 
he  deliglits  in  doing  evil.  As  the  Evil  One,  he  is 
in  a  special  sense  the  Tempter,  sows  evil  in  the 
world,  and  snatches  away  good.  He  has  the  power 
of  death.  He  suggests  to  Judas  to  betray  the 
Master,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the  traitor  to 
the  Tempter  is  described   in   the  words   'Satan 

•  See  the  case  ot  Hezekiah  (2  K  207). 

t  Sir  1010  381-3. 12 ;  on  3815  sec  UDB  iii.  321 ;  ExpT  x.  (1898- 
99]  528;  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  viii.  2;  of.  the  reported  hiding  of  a 
medical  book  of  Hezekiah  {HUB  L  113»).  A  list  of  diseases  will 
be  found  in  HDB  iii.  323. 

:  2  Ch  2111-  IS,  Ex  915,  Nu  1133,  Dt  28".  27.  28.  se.  60,  1  s  2538 
2610,  2  S  1215  2415,  2  K  618,  Ig  317,  Zeo  141",  2  Es  164,  2  Mac  96  ; 
HDB  iii.  323. 

?  Lv  13.  14,  2  K  165,  Mk  1«« ;  Marti,  The  ReligUm  of  the 
OT,  p.  113. 

[  2  K  1935,  2  S  2416,  1  Ch  2112-'.n,  Dt  29«1,  2  S  12",  Ex  122», 
Nu  1133,  1  S  2538,  2  K  156  1935. 

f  1  S  106- 10  116  (2815)  (1812)  1623. 

••  1  S  16H.  tt  1  S  1616-  18  ISIO. 

It  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  viii.  2,  xi.  3. 

i§  lb.  VIII.  ii.  6  ;  £'zp,  7th  ser.,  iii.  323 ;  JE  iv.  616. 
nil  Mt  1428,  Mk  C«,  Lk  2437-39,  Ac  1215. 

HH  Mt  316,  Ro  89  etc.,  Ac  167,  Rev  1*,  Ac  107;  some  angels 
had  acquired  names,  Jude  »,  1  Th  416,  Ro  838  etc.,  Rev  4''-6. 

"•  Mt  1118  12-13,  Lk  721-  33  82  1121-26,  Jn  670  720  818-  ■»  1020.  21. 

ttt  Rev  202,  Mt  12Si-30  =  Mk  322-»)  =  ijc  uis.  19;  DCG  i.  439, 
i41. 

ttt  Eph  22,  Lk  1018;  EDB  \.  6S1>. 

§§§  Appendix  to  Mark  in  Codex  W,  the  Freer  Uncial. 


entered  into  him,'*  Subordinate  to  him  are 
potentates  of  the  dark  lue.sent,  the  spirit-forces 
of  evil  in  the  heavenly  sphere, t  among  all  of  whom 
there  are  degrees  of  malevolence.J  The  demons 
were  numerous,  they  (congregated  in  nien,§  and  in 
certain  places  where  they  might  be  found.  These 
places,  as  can  easily  be  understood,  were  unin- 
iiabited,  and  remote  from  human  dwellings. 
Arabs  and  Jews  thought  of  these  malevolent 
beings  as  dwelling  in  deserts,  waterless  places, 
mountains,  cemeteries,  and  places  which  had  been 
deserted.  II  The  demons  were  able  to  enter  into 
men  and  animals  ;  they  could  go  out  of  their  own 
accord  and  they  coulcl  be  cast  out  by  exorcists.lf 
The  entrance  of  a  maleficent  spirit  made  a  human 
being  a  demoniac.  But  wo  get  a  clearer  view  of 
demonomania  if  we  look  at  it  from  : 

(a)  The  ethical  standpoint.  —  People  whose 
strangeness  of  life  or  action  seemed  abnormal 
were  said  to  have  a  demon  ;  this  was  said  **  of  our 
Lord  even  by  His  own  relatives,  and  of  John  the 
Baptist.  In  the  Apostolic  Age  there  were  many 
people  whom  the  writers  of  the  NT  looked  upon  as 
wicked.  Amid  that  evil  and  disloyal  generation  tt 
were  hypocrites,  sinners,  adulterers,  harlots, 
thieves,  brigands,  and  open  enemies  of  our  Lord 
and  His  servants.  But  none  of  these  are  thought 
of  as  demoniacs.  The  boy  mentioned  in  Mk  9-i 
had  been  a  demoniac  from  a  child,  hence  the 
malady  could  not  have  arisen  from  moral  causes. 
Further,  the  fact  that  demoniacs  were  not  excluded 
from  the  synagogue  tt  indicates  that  demonomania 
was  not  looked  upon  as  constituting  them  immoral 
characters.  The  demons  were  maleficent,  some  of 
them  also  malevolent,  but  their  wickedness  did 
not  necessarily  contaminate  the  patient  morally. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  demoniacs  were  not 
constantly  or  permanently  afflicted. 

(b)  The  physical  standpoint. — By  the  time  of 
Jesus,  the  physician,  separated  off  now  from  the 
prophet  and  the  priest,  had  his  distinctive  name 
and  practised  his  art  on  payment  of  fees.§§  Indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  that  matters  of  diet  and  the 
use  of  restoratives  were  studied,  and  as  liealing 
appliances  the  balm  of  Gilead,  the  waters  of 
Siloam  and  Bethesda,  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias 
and  Callirhoe  were  well  known  and  widely  used.lljl 
Luke  was  a  physician, HIT  and  most  probably  it  was 
to  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  Melita  brought 
those  who  were  diseased  to  receive  medical  treat- 
ment.*** These  developments  of  medical  science 
more  and  more  differentiated  demonomania  from 
more  normal  diseases.  The  latter  were  well  known 
and  are  often  alluded  to.  Peter's  mother-in-law, 
j^neas,  Dorcas,  the  father  of  Publius,  Epapliro- 
ditus,  Trophimus,  besides  many  others  whom  our 
Lord  cured,  all  laboured  under  ordinary  diseases 
and  no  hint  is  given  that  they  were  demoniacs,  ttt 

•  Mt  1319  38, 1  Jn  213  312,  Mt  41,  Mk  lis,  Lk  41,  Jn  13",  Lk 
223,  Mt  1325-  39,  He  21'',  Jn  13=,  Lk  223,  jn  1327. 

t  Eph  612.  J  Mt  12«. 

§  Mk  69,  Lk  830,  Mt  12«,  Lk  S^.  Sometimes  thcv  were 
in  parties  of  seven  (Lk  82  1126  ;  cf.  Rev  1*)  ;  ERE  iv.  670,  699  ; 
DCG  ii.  249. 

I!  Dt  3210,  Lk  829,  Mt  12-'3,  Mk  62-8-6,  Lk  827,  Rev  18=;  Exp, 
7th  ser.,  iii.  328,  628,  629 ;  EliE  iv.  613 ;  DCG  i.  439,  441  ; 
G.  A.  Deissniann,  Bihle  Studies,  E<linbur(;li,  1901,  p.  281.  In 
India  the  demons  of  disease  live  in  damp  places,  latrines,  ruined 
houses,  the  source  of  many  diseases  (Davies,  Magic,  Divination, 
and  Dcmonoiogy,  p.  104). 

II  Mk  6113,  Lk  1124. 

••  Mk  322,  Mt  1118,  Lk  733,  Jn  7«>  8«-  62  1020. 

tt  Lk  1129.  tt  Mk  123,  Lk4S'. 

§§  Mt  9i2  =  Mk  2i7=Lk  631,  Mk  526,  Lk  423  8«  omitted  by 
BD,  etc. 

III!  Lk  866  10.34,  1  Ti  623,  Mk  613,  Ja  514,  jer  822  46II  618,  Ezk 
2717,  Jn  9iff-  62ff- ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  ii.  3;  HDB  ii.  103;  Jos. 
Ant.  XVII.  vi.  6;  PEFSt   xxxvii.  [1905]  223. 

nil  Col  41-1. 

•••  A.  Harnack  and  W.  Rams-ay  (Exp.  7th  ser.,  .  [1906]  492), 
J.  H.  Moullon  and  O.  .Milligan  (t6.  vii.  [1909]  472),  0.  T.  P. 
Oricrson  (ib.  viii.  [1909]  614). 

ttt  Ml  81*=Mk  ISO,  Ac  933-  87  288,  ph  226,  £  Ti  4*. 
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In  tlie  NT  the  distinction  is  carefully  observed  ; 
sicknesses  and  diseases  are  referred  to  as  pre- 
valent ;  *  particular  diseases  are  mentioned  by 
name,  as  lunacy,  luemorrhage,  paralysis,  dumb- 
ness, deafness,  leprosy,  fever,  blindness,  lameness, 
shrivelled  limbs,  dropsy,  dysentery,  maiinednuss  ;t 
disease  is  dillerentiated  from  demononiania.J 
These  latter  types  of  disease,  difi'ering  from  the 
other  by  suddenness  of  attack  or  other  abnormal 
feature,  were  still,  owing  to  ignorance  of  their 
real  nature,  attributed  to  the  action  of  super- 
human beings  such  as  Jahweh,§  one  of  His 
messengers, II  the  Satan, II  one  of  his  messengers,** 
or  a  demon  who  was  sometimes  named  from  the 
disease  with  which  he  infected  the  sutterer,  as  a 
deaf  and  dumb  spirit,tt  an  unclean  spirit,  JJ  a  spirit 
of  inlirraity,§§  etc.  While  doubtless  the  old  ])re- 
ventives  against  the  entrance  of  demons  continued 
to  be  employed,  the  older  forms  of  expulsion  {be- 
sides the  direct  act  of  God  [Col  1']  and  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sulterer  [Eph  6'-]),  such  as 
prayer  lill  and  exorcism, HIT  were  practised.  We 
nave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  and  His 
followers  thought  of  these  diseases  and  remedies 
in  any  other  way  than  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men.*** Our  Lord's  method  of  delivering  His 
message,  like  His  mode  of  living,  was  to  a  large 
extent  conditioned  by  the  times  in  which  He  lived. 
As  He  condescended  to  become  a  man.  He  humbled 
Himself  to  become  one  of  the  itinerant  healers  who 
abounded  throughout  the  country.  This  enables 
us  to  realize  how  Jesus  commanded  the  attention 
of  His  countrymen  not  merely  by  curing  diseases 
but  by  exorcizing  demons.  Further,  it  explains 
how  these  wonders,  while  attracting  the  crowd, 
did  not  impress  the  majority  of  the  people  with 
the  fact  that  He  was  a  Divine  Being,  any  more 
than  the  miracles  of  Moses  led  the  Egyptians  to 
think  of  him  as  a  messenger  from  Jahweh.  It  is 
very  significant  that,  after  recording  the  turning 
of  water  into  wine  (Jn  2'  4''*),  the  cure  of  the  royal 
official's  son  {i"),  the  healing  of  the  invalid  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (5'),  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (6'),  and  the  walking  on  the  sea  (6"), 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  says  that  not  only 
many  of  His  disciples  refused  to  associate  with 
Him  any  longer  {v."*),  but  even  His  own  brothers 
did  not  believe  in  Him  (7°).  Of  the  mass  of  the 
people  it  is  said,  '  But  though  he  had  done  so  many 
signs  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him ' 
(12"),  but  continued  to  demand  a  sign  not  on  earth 
but  from  the  heavens. 

Jesus,  then,  cured  not  merely  normal  diseases, 
but  cases  of  demonomania  of  which  no  particulars 
are  given. ttt   But  there  are  recorded  four  types  of 

*  Mt  423  817  935  1414.  35  2638.  39.  43.  44,  Mk  65-  56.  56,  Lk  4'">  6" 
72. 10  92  109,  Jn  64  446.  63  6=  111-6,  Ao  616  937  289,  ph  226.  27,  2  Ti 
420,  Ja  e".  16. 

t  Mt  42)  108,  Lk  722 ;  Mt  920,  Mk  625,  Lk  8'>3 ;  Mt  424  92,  Mk  23, 
Lk  518,  Ac  8'  933 ;  Mt  1529-31,  Mk  73V,  Lk  120  ;  Mt  11=,  Mk  732.  37, 
Lk  722;  Mt  115  82  266,  Mk  1«  143,  Lk  427  612  1712;  Mt  8»,  Mk 
ISO,  Lk  438,  Jn  452,  Ac  288 ;  Mt  115  927  1514.  29-31  2030  23I6,  Mk  822 
10«,  Lk  4I8  639  722  1413,  Jn  63  91  IO21 ;  Mt  116  1529.  31,  Lk  722 
1413,  Jn  62,  Ao  32  87 ;  Mt  1210,  Mk  31,  Lk  68,  Jn  63 ;  Lk  142  ;  Ac 
238  ;  Mt  1630,  Lk  1413 ;  minor  troubles,  as  stomachic  complaints, 
stammeringf,  are  also  alluded  to,  1  Ti  523,  Mk  732. 

t  Mt  424  816  101-  8,  Mk  132-  34  3I6  glS  1617-18,  Lk  4"-  41  61'-  18 
1332  91.  2,  Ac  87  1912. 

§  Ac  1223  1311  233.  II  Ao  1223. 

t  Lk  1313  ♦»  2  Co  127. 

ttMk  917.25.  nMtl243etc. 

§§  Lk  1311.  Cf.  the  Mesopotamian  differentiation  of  functions 
of  the  spirits  of  disease  (Maspero,  The  Daum  of  Civilization, 
p.  631).  The  conception  of  disease  produced  by  supernatural 
agents  or  causes  is  found  in  Rev  68,  1  Co  1130;  cf.  Ps  1033, 
Jahweh  '  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases.* 

II II  Mt  1721,  Mk  929. 

in  Jos.  B./  VII.  vi  8 ;  Lk  lOl' ;  Davies,  Magic,  Divination,  and 
Demonolofiy,  p.  29. 

**•  DC<i  ii.  92, 93  ;  P.  Dearmer,  Body  and  Soul,  London,  1909, 
p.  146;  T.  J.  Hudson,  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  do., 
1913,  chs.  xxiii.,  xxiv. ;  G.  J.  Romanes,  Thoughts  on  Religion^, 
do.,  1896,  p.  180,  and  0.  Gore's  note  ;  ExpT  xxv.  (1913-14)  483. 

tf  t  Mt  424  81«,  Mk  132  314. 16  a'  161',  Lk  82  4*1  721 1333. 


demonomania  which  appeared,  and  might  well 
appear,  to  those  of  that  age  to  be  caused  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  demon  :  (1)  where  certain  organs 
existed  but  seemed  prevented  from  fullilling  tiieir 
proper  functions,  as  cases  of  dumbness  (Mt  i)^-, 
Lk  H"),  dumbness  allied  with  blindness  (Mt  12--), 
and  dumbness  aggravated  by  deafness,  sudden 
convulsions,  causing  suicidal  tendencies,  fojiming 
at  the  mouth  and  grinding  the  teeth  (Mt  ^7"'•'^ 
Mk  9"-2«,  Lk  9"-")  ;  (2)  the  case  of  the  demoniac 
of  Capernaum,  where  tlie  demon  made  its  presence 
felt  in  outcries,  shrieks,  and  convulsions  (Mk  l-^--", 
Lk  4^3-35)  .  •  (3)  t,|,y  demoniac  or  demoniacs  of 
Gadara  present  still  stronger  evidence  of  what 
would  be  deemed  embodiment,  such  as  abnormal 
phy.sical  strength,  exhibiting  itself  in  fierceness, 
violence,  the  breaking  of  chains  and  fetters, 
passion  for  seclusion  among  the  tombs  and  moun- 
tains, frenzied  shriekings,  self-mutilation,  naked- 
ness, homicidal  tendencies,  loss  of  the  sense  of 
personality,  and  identification  of  the  patient  with 
the  demon  (Mt  8'-^-^=,  Mk  5^-'^,  Lk  S^-^)  ;t  and  (4) 
the  case  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  in  which  the  cure  was  effected  when  the 
afflicted  person  was  not  present  (Mt  IS-'*"*,   Mk 

"7  24 -30  \ 

The  question  of  how  Jesus  accomplished  these 
cures  brings  us  face  to  face  with  problems  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved,  but 
which  the  study  of  insanity  and  kindred  diseases 
will  doubtless  one  day  clearly  explain.  As  to  the 
outward  methods  employed,  it  is  noticeable  that 
our  Lord  used  no  incantations  or  similar  outward 
means.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
laying  His  hands  on  the  suH'erers,  and  this  became 
a  means  by  which  spiritual  blessing  was  also 
conveyed. t  His  word  alone  seems  to  have  been 
effective.§  Jesus  Himself  uses  two  expressions  to 
indicate  the  power  which  lay  behind  and  wrought 
through  touch  and  word — 'the  Spirit  of  God'  (Mt 
12-»)  and  '  the  finger  of  God '  (Lk  11-").  These  ex- 
pressions do  not  help  us  much  to  understand  the 
authority  which  the  crowds  recognized  as  accom- 
panying His  acts  (Mk  1'-^') ;  nor,  indeed,  do  the 
words  of  the  Third  Evangelist  (Lk  5") :  '  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  presi  t  for  the  work  of  healing.' 
The  difiiculty  is  not  lessened  when  we  remember 
that  this  power  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  by 
Jesus  to  the  Twelve  and  to  the  Seventy  (see 
Exorcism).  Indeed  it  is  increased  when  we  learn 
that,  even  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  unauthor- 
ized exorcists  effected  cures  in  His  name  (Mk  9^, 
Lk  9'"',  Mt  7--),  that  such  power  was  promised  '  to 
all  those  that  believe'  (Mk  16"),  and  that  Jewish 
exorcists  used  His  name  in  a  magical  formula  to 
cast  out  demons  (Ac  lU"). 

The  real  solution  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  suggestion.  Suggestion  is  defined  as 
'  the  communication  of  any  proposition  from  one 
person  (or  persons)  to  another  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  its  acceptance  with  conviction,  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  logical  grounds  for  its  accept- 
ance.' The  idea  thus  suggested  'is  held  to  operate 
powerfully  upon  his  bodily  and  mental  processes,' 
with  the  result  that  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
mental  dissociation  'the  dominance  of  the  sug- 
gested idea  is  complete  and  absolute. '  ||  Suggestion 
is  most  effective  when  the  agent  is  a  person  with 
an  intense  personality  wielding  magnetic  power, 
when  he  has  gained  a  reputation  for  power  to  do 
what  he  is  expected  to  do,  and  distinguished  by 

*  W.  M.  Alexander,  Demonic  Poteeuion  in  the  ST,  Edin- 
burgh, 1902,  p.  81. 

t  lb.  p.  39.  „ 

!  Mt  9I8,  Mk  623  62.  6  823. 25  927,  Lk  440  13I8,  AC  612  917  828  ;  cf. 

Ao  3- ;  Dearmer,  Bndi/  and  Soul,  p.  168  ;  Mt  W'S,  Mk  1018,  Ac  6» 
812. 18. 19  133  196,  1  Ti  i'-i  622. 

§  Mt  86-  32  1718,  Mk  68,  Lk  435. 88. 
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some  outstanding  quality  like  kingship  or  holiness, 
anil  if  tlieie  has  j;Town  uji  a  wiilrsproail  popular 
belief  iu  his  power  ;  also  when  the  patient  is  in- 
ferior in  knowledge  or  station  to  tlie  agent.  Sug- 
gestion becomes  still  more  powerful  if  the  attention 
of  both  is  intensely  concentrated  on  the  purpose  to 
lie  accomplished,  if  the  impression  has  alreatfy  been 
produced  that  the  agent  will  accomplish  his  task, 
and  if  consciousness  is  practically,  for  the  time 
being,  concentrated  on  tlie  one  thing.  Of  course 
the  more  direct  and  powerful  the  suggestion  and 
the  more  receptive  the  patient,  the  greater  the 
success.  *  A  careful  reading  of  the  cures  of  demono- 
mania  efl'ected  by  our  Lord  will  show  how  the 
factors  making  for  success  were  not  only  present, 
but  powerfully  present.  We  are  in  this  way  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  '  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cases  .  .  .  recorded  [in  tlie  NT]  were 
due  to  anything  but  disease.  .  .  .  No  facts  are 
recorded  which  are  not  explicable  either  as  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  mental  disease  or  as  the 
result  of  suggestion.' t 

The  Jewish  doctrine  as  to  demonomania  will  be 
found  fully  developed  in  the  Talmud. J 

The  article  Exorcism  shows  how  belief  in  de- 
monomania  and  its  cure  by  exorcism  |irevailed  in 
the  Apostolic  Church,  and  among  the  Fatliers.§ 
In  the  post-Apostolic  Church  these  beliefs  were, 
if  possible,  even  more  strongly  held.  Justin 
Martyr  says||  that  some  Christians  had  '  the  spirit 
of  healing,'  and  claims  IT  that  their  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  always  succeeded,  while  success 
was  probable  only  if  the  exorcism  was  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  'The 
church  sharply  distinguished  between  exorcists 
who  employed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  pagan 
sorcerers  and  magicians,  etc.  ;  but  .  .  .  several  of 
her  exorcists  were  just  as  dubious  characters  as 
her  "prophets."'**  From  the  time  of  Justin 
^Martyr  for  about  two  centuries  there  is  not  a 
single  Christian  writer  who  does  not  solemnly  and 
explicitly  assert  the  reality  and  frequent  employ- 
ment of  exorcism.  The  Christians  fully  recognized 
the  supernatural  power  possessed  by  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in 
many  respects  their  superiors.  By  the  simple 
sign  of  the  Cross  or  by  repeating  the  name  of  the 
Master  they  professed  to  be  able  to  cast  out  devils 
which  liad  resisted  all  the  enchantments  of  the 
pagan  exorcists.  Tertullian,  Origen,  Laetantius, 
Atlianasius,  Augustine,  and  Minucius  Felix  all 
profess  their  faith  in  demonomania  and  exorcism. tt 
In  the  mediaeval  Church  the  depyov/j.ei'oi,  persons 
who  are  apt  to  become  possessed,  and  to  whom  a 
special  part  of  the  church  was  exclusively  assigned, 
were  under  the  care  of  an  ^7rop/ii(rT^s.  JJ 

The  belief  in  demonomania  lingered,  and  still 
lingers,  in  certain  Christian  circles.  We  have  it  in 
the  Church.  The  rite  of  casting  out  demons  from 
the  bodies  of  the  possessed  is  still  retained  in  the 
rituals  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, §§  the 
exorcist  in  the  former  Communion  occupying  the 

"  W.  MacDougall,  Psycholnriy,  London,  1912,  p.  196 ;  SBril 
xxvi.  49  ;  Boris  Sidis,  Ttie  Ftfiicholoqy  of  Sv^vjcMiini,  do..  1898, 
pp.  66,  79;  DOG  i.  402;  Boris  Sidis  and  S.  P.  Goodhart, 
Multiple  Personality,  Nt-w  York,  1905,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  famous  Hanna  Case ;  Hudson,  The  Law  of 
Psychic  Pht'jiomena,  p.  351. 

t  EBrn  xxii.  176. 

I  Jos.  Ant.  vni.  ii.  5 ;  DCG  i.  439  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  ill.  320,  325. 
§  HJ  xi.  1.53. 

II  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  30,  39,  76;  Apol.  ii.  6,  6. 
*\  Apol.  ii.  0  ;  Dial.  30,  85. 

**  Harnack,  Mission  atid  Expansion  of  Christianity^,  tr.  J. 
Moffatt,  London,  190S,  i.  132. 

tt  W.  E.  H.  Leckv,  History  of  European  Morals,  London, 
1911,  i.  161 ;  BDB  iii.  39 ;  art.  Exorcism  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  viii. 
615 ;  de  Cieitate  Dei,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1871,  ii.  490 ;  Tylor, 
PC*  ii.  139. 

It  See  art.  Exorcism  and  authorities  quoted  there;  ERE, 
'  Demons  and  Spirits  (Christian).' 

§§  Tj'lor,  PC*  ii.  142. 


third  place  among  the  four  minor  orders.  It  still 
liolds  a  place  in  the  belief  and  ritual  of  the 
Maronitc  Church.*  In  Kngland,  by  the  7"2nd 
Canon  of  A.D.  1003,  '  no  minister  or  ministers  shall, 
without  licence  and  direction  of  the  bishop  .  .  . 
attempt  ...  to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils.' t 
Among  individuals  we  hnd  HurtonJ  a  firm  believer 
in  demonomania.  Times  of  excitement,  especially 
of  religious  excitement,  rou.se  tlie  belief  in  demons 
and  demonomania.  Certain  disturbances  wliich 
occurred  in  the  Rectory  at  I'^jiworth  were  ascribed 
liy  the  Wesleys  to  the  devil.sj  Wesley  (1703-28) 
himself  believed  that  disease  and  other  discomforts 
were  caused  by  denuuis,  and  that  epilepsy  was 
often  the  re.sult  of  possession. H  lie  gives  several 
cases  of  such  disease,  where  the  atllictcd  person 
believed  that  he  or  she  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  and  who  were  partially  or  completely  cured 
by  exorcism. If  Cotton  Mather  (1GG3-17'28)  was  a 
fervent  believer  in  demonomania.  Lavater  (1741- 
1801 )  was  so  convinced  of  the  facts  of  possession  that 
he  was  seriously  concerned  with  the  cessation  of 
the  gifts  of  healing  and  miracle-working  power 
possessed  by  the  early  Church.**  The  ob.solete 
word  '  demonagogue '  was  used  as  late  as  1730  to 
indicate  a  medium  '  useful  in  expelling  preter- 
natural substances  from  the  body.' it  George 
Lukins,  who  was  possessed  of  seven  devils  who 
threw  him  into  fits,  and  talked,  sang,  and  barked 
out  of  him,  was  cured  by  a  solemn  exorcism  by 
seven  clergymen  at  the  Temple  Church  in  Bristol 
in  1788.  Jt  In  1843  Pastor  Blumhardt  exorcized  the 
devil  out  of  the  sisters  Dittus.§§  As  late  as  1848 
'  demonifuge '  was  used  to  mean  some  substance, 
like  salt,  used  to  drive  away  demons.  In  countries 
still  under  the  sway  of  animism  the  belief  exists 
in  all  its  pristine  strength.  In  Ceylon  the  exorcist 
will  demand  the  name  of  the  demon  po.ssessing 
a  person,  and  the  person  will  give  the  demon's 
name. nil  To  the  question  'Does  Devil-possession, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it-  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  exist  at  this  present  time  amongst  the 
least  civilized  of  the  nations  of  the  globe?'  R. 
C.  Caldwell  gives  an  answer  in  the  afhrmative, 
and  gives  instances  of  such  possession  from  Southern 
India. HIT  Among  all  peoples  of  the  lower  culture 
demonomania  and  exorcism  are  mixed  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  trickery  and  ventriloquism.***  But 
even  among  the  more  highly  educated  races  the 
belief  ever  and  anon  becomes  more  or  less  pro- 
minent. The  diseases  which  were  ascribed  to 
demons  still  occur,  and  where  a  person  of  powerful 
will  and  outstanding  religiosity,  with  a  profound 
belief  in  himself  and  in  demon-possession,  attains 
to  some  eminence,  then  persons  more  or  less 
demoniac  are  treated  by  exorcism.  But  modern 
exorcism — or  Divine  healing,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — rests  very  much  on  the  personality  of  Satan 
and  on  subordinate  demons  only  as  doing  his 
work  ;  ttt  and  so  the  patient  should  be  treated  only 
by  those  who  are  '  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.' J+J 
ISfevius,  an  American  missionary,  found  that  in 
China  demonomania  was  not  an  uncommon  disease, 
and  that  the  Chinese  ascribed  it,  as  all  people  of 

•  PEFSt  xxiv.  [1892]  144. 

t  Dearmer,  Body  and  Soul,  p.  289. 

i  Robert  Burton,  Ajwtomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  London,  1866, 
pt.  I.  sect.  i.  mem.  1,  subsect.  1 ;  Tylor,  PC*,  p.  191. 

§  R.  Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  new  ed.,  London,  1864,  pp. 
16,  306. 

II  lb.  p.  366. 

Tl  The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  WesUy  (Ever\'man  ed.),  i.  190, 
23f:,  237,  295,  363,  412,  657,  ii.  100,  225,  259,  309,  iii.  149. 

•"  HJ  xiii.  [1914]  191.  tt  OED  iu.  186. 

t  J  Tylor,  PC*  ii.  140. 

§§  Dearmer,  Body  and  Soul,  p.  878. 

I!  II  Tvlor,  PC*  ii.  404. 

HI  R.  C.  Caldwell,  CR  xxvU.  [1876]  869 f. 

*••  Tylor,  PC*  ii.  182. 

ttt  Howton.  Divine  Healina,  p.  82. 
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the  lower  culture  do  and  did,  to  tlie  action  of 
demons — a  belief  conlirmed  among  the  C'liinese 
Christians  by  the  narratives  of  the  NT.  Nevius 
did  not  attempt  to  cast  out  the  demons  by  exorcism 
or  the  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  most  that 
he  and  the  other  missionaries  did  was  to  pray  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient  .  .  .  '  and  the  demon, 
speaking  apparently  in  a  diU'erent  personality  and 
with  a  difl'erent  voice,  confessed  the  power  of  .Jesus, 
and  departed.'*  Howton,  who  declares  he  lias 
seen  demons  possessing  human  bodies,  and  i)ro- 
ducing  exactly  similar  efiects  to  those  described  in 
the  Word  of  God,+  gives  many  instances  of  cures 
efl'ected  by  himself,  of  which  the  following  is  typical. 
A  local  preacher  afflicted  evidently  by  multiple 
personality  had  baflled  Howton,  but  lie  says,  '  early 
one  morning  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  me  and 
I  commanded  the  Demon  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  him.  The  Evil  Spirit 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  made  him  writhe  like  a 
serpent,  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  then  left  him. 
He  was  cured.' t 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  milder  forms  of  demonomania  and  certain 
forms  of  temptation,  convictions  of  sin,  and  even 
theological  scepticism.  John  Bunyan's  prolonged 
periods  of  melancholia,  Brainerd's  deep  convictions 
of  evil,  Carlyle's  '  Stygian  darkness  are  all  in- 
stances in  point.  In  many  cases  these  feelings  are 
symptoms  of  an  already  existing  pathological 
state.  This  feeling  in  its  strongest  form  '  manifests 
itself  in  the  idea  of  demoniacal  possession.  The 
foreign  evil  power  by  which  the  patient  imagines 
he  i-j  governed,  assumes  dift'erent  demoniacalshapes, 
according  to  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  beliefs 
of  the  epoch  and  country.  The  chief  differentiating 
mark  of  demon  possession  is  the  automatic  pre- 
sentation and  the  persistent  and  consistent  acting 
out  of  a  new  personality.  With  this  are  associated 
convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  contraction 
of  the  larynx  which  alters  the  voice  in  a  striking 
manner,  antesthesia  of  different  important  organs, 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing.  This  delirium 
is  at  times  accompanied  by  intermittent  paroxysms 
of  violent  convulsions,  evidently  analogous  to  epi- 
leptic or,  still  more  frequently,  hysterical  attacks, 
which  are  separated  by  intervals  of  perfect 
lucidity.' §  At  Gheel  in  Belgium  there  was  a 
shrine  of  St.  Dymphna  to  which  in  former  days 
lunatics  were  carried  in  large  numbers  to  have  the 
demons  expelled.  Manj^  are  still  taken  there,  but 
to  be  treated  by  physicians.il  That  men  have 
believed  in  certain  things  '  is  ground  for  holding 
that  such  ideas  were  indeed  produced  in  men's 
minds  by  efficient  causes,  but  it  is  not  ground  for 
holding  that  the  rites  in  question  are  profitable, 
the  beliefs  sound,  and  the  history  authentic' IT 
To  seek,  to-day,  for  the  action  of  a  demon  in  a 
case  of  demonomania  would  be  just  as  sensible  as 
to  take  a  walk  into  a  desert  to  have  an  interview 
with  Lilith  or  Azazel.  As  Comte  well  said,  '  no 
conception  can  be  understood  except  through  its 
history.'**  P.  A.  GORDON  Clark. 

POSSESSIONS.— See  Wealth  and  Community 
OF  Goods. 

POTENTATE.— The  word  occurs  only  in  the 
designation  of  God  in  1  Ti  6'^  '  the  blessed  and 
only  Potentate  (Smdirrris),  the  King  of  kings,  and 

•  Neviua,  Demon  Possession,  p.  vii,  etc. ;  A.  Lang,  The 
Making  of  Religiony  London,  1S98.  p.  141. 

t  Howton,  Divine  Healing,  p.  89. 

!  lb.  pp.  93, 103-106,  ins ;  R.  Rrown,  Demonoloqy  and  Witch- 
crajt,  p.  90 ;  Nevius,  Demon  Possessioii,  pp.  13,  35. 

§  VV.  Griesinger,  Mental  Pathology,  New  York,  1882,  pp.  168, 
186,  206  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  viii.  610. 

II  K.  Baedeker,  Belgium  and  Holland'^,  London,  1894,  p.  184. 

H  Tylor,  PC*  i.  13.  ••  Quoted  by  Tylor,  ib.  p.  19. 


Lord  of  lords.'  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
NT  in  which  the  word  dwda^Trj!  is  applied  to  God. 
It  occurs  with  tolerable  frequency  in  this  sense  in 
the  apocryphal  books,  e.g.  Sir  46''-  ',  2  Mac  3"  12'°, 
3  Mac  2'.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  to  set  God  in  the  foreground  as  the  author 
of  salvation,  and  the  heaping  up  of  attributes  in 
this  pass.age  to  denote  the  Divine  sovereignty  may 
be  merely  an  instance  of  this  tendency.  Some, 
however,  iind  underlying  it  a  protest  against  Gnostic 
misrepresentations,  or  against  the  growing  practice 
of  Emperor-worship. 

G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 
POTTER  (/(fpa/neils). — The  ceramic  art  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Wherever  the  primitive  races  of  man- 
kind found  clay,  they  became  potters.  Rude 
baked  vessels  are  found  with  the  remains  of  our 
remotest  ancestors.  In  the  story  of  the  creation, 
God  is  represented  as  a  Potter  moulding  the  human 
body  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  (Gii  2' ;  cf.  Job 
10"  33"),  and  thoughtful  men  in  all  ages  have 
figured  themselves,  in  their  whole  relation  to  God, 
as  clay  in  the  Potter's  hands  (Is  45"  64',  Jer  18", 
Ro  9-').  In  one  aspect  the  metaphor  is  still 
readily  accepted,  for  all  devout  men  believe  in  the 
Divinity  that  .shapes  their  ends.  The  classical 
modern  expression  of  the  doctrine  is  found  in 
Browning's  Babbi  Ben  Ezra  : 

*  Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel. 
That  metaphor  I  and  feel 
Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay,—* 

But  I  need,  now  as  then, 
Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  ; 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand  ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  I  * 

But  God's  '  vessels  of  wrath '  (Ro  9''')  create  a 
difficulty  for  the  reason  as  well  as  the  heart,  a 
difficulty  which  becomes  a  sKavSaXov  when  the 
phrase  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  '  the  Lord 
has  created  those  who,  as  He  certainly  foreknew, 
were  to  go  to  destruction,  and  He  did  so  because 
He  so  willed'  (J.  Calvin,  Institutes,  Eng.  tr.,  1879, 
ii.  229).  Such  a  doctrine  has  been  a  rock  of  offence 
to  very  many.  The  legitimate  protest  of  the  clay 
is  heard  in  the  quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam  ;  and 
the  last  word  of  the  Christian  spirit  is  not  uttered 
in  the  militant  Messianic  Psalm  quoted  in  the 
Apocalypse  :  '  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel '  (Ps  2'  ||  Rev  2").  See  Predestina- 
tion. James  Strahan. 

POVERTY.- See  POOR,  Poverty. 

POWER,  POWERS.— Six  Greek  expressions  are 
thus  translated  in  the  EV. 

1.  c^ouo-ia  is  rendered  thus  frequently  in  the  AV. 
It  means,  more  exactly,  'authority,  which  the 
RV  often  substitutes,  but  sometimes,  especially 
in  Rev.,  it  follows  the  AV.  The  Revisers  prefer 
'  right '  in  Ro  g^S  1  Co  9«- ,  2  Th  3'.  In  Ac  26'8  the 
expression  'the  power  (ejoiwk)  of  Satan'  is  to  be 
noted,  with  which  compare  Lk  22*',  Col  1'^ 

2.  8ijvo|its.  —  We  find  '  the  power  of  God '  in 
1  Co  1'8-2J  2^  2  Co  6';  'the  i)0wer  of  our  Lord 
Jesus '  in  1  Co  5* ;  '  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' 
in  Ro  15''- '" ;  in  Ac  8'°  '  that  power  of  God  which 
is  called  Great '  is  a  title  given  to  Simon  Magus. 
There  is  a  strange  variation  in  the  RV  of  2  Co  12', 
where  Sivafus  is  twice  used  as  an  attribute  of 
Christ ;  on  the  first  occasion  it  renders  'my power 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness'  (AV  'my  strength'), 
but  on  the  second  (where  the  AV  has  'power')  it 
gives  '  that  the  strength  of  Christ  may  rest  upon 
me.'  Elsewhere  '  power'  is  uniformly  used  by  the 
RV,  replacing  'might'  and  'strength'  of  the  AV 
(cL  Eph  \-\  Col  1",  Rev  1'2'»). 

3.  KpaTos  is  rendered  '  power '  by  the  AV  in  Eph 
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1"  6'°,  Col  1",  Rev  5'^  I  Ti  6'«,  He  2" ;  in  the  last 
two  references  the  KV  also  translates  in  the  same 
way. 

i.  l<rxvs  (2  Th  I')  is  rendered  AV  *  power,'  RV 
'might.' 

5.  TO  Svi-oTiv In    Ro  9"   AV  and  RV  have 

'willing  to  make  his  power  known,' i.e.  'what  is 
possible  to  Him.' 

6.  Tu  8«vo|ji£'v<ji  is  translated  in  Ro  16"  '  to  him 
tliat  is  of  power '  ;  RV  '  to  him  that  is  able.' 

Lastly,  in  Kev.  the  AV  sometimes  inserts  the 
word  'power'  from  the  sense,  where  there  is  no 
Greek  to  correspond,  e.g.  Rev  6*,  '  power  was  given 
to  him '  {i568v  avrifi) ;  cf'.  IP  13'=  16",  in  all  of  which 
the  word  disappears  from  the  RV. 

The  plural  '  powers '  represents  Swctjueis  in  He  6', 
Ro  8**,  1  P  3^";  in  the  last  two  references  angelic 
beings  seem  to  be  meant,  as  also  in  Eph  1-'  and  1  Co 
15-*  (singular).  'Powers'  is  used  by  the  AV  and 
the  KV  for  f  Jouo-iai  (another  class  of  angels)  in  Eph 
3'"  6'^  Col  1'^  2'=,  and  in  Ro  13'"'  in  the  sense  of 
'  earthly  rulers.'  In  Tit  3'  the  AV  gives  '  powers,' 
the  RV'  'authorities'  iq.v.).  See,  further,  art. 
Principauty.  W.  H.  Dundas. 

PR^TOR. — In  origin  this  word  means  '  the  man 
who  goes  before  (the  a,rmy),' prw-itor,  '  the  general,' 
and  was  applied  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome, 
when  the  Kingdom  gave  place  to  the  republic.  On 
the  appointment  (367  B.C.)  of  two  extra  otKcials  to 
look  after  the  legal  business  of  the  Roman  State, 
the  name  prcetor  was  given  to  them,  and  a  new 
name  consul  was  given  to  the  chief  magistrates. 
The  same  Greek  equivalent,  <rTpaTrjy6i  ('general '), 
was  used  for  prcetor  always,  though  the  duties  had 
changed.  The  prstors  of  Ac  16-''*-  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Philippi,  a  Roman  colonia.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  prcetores  was  their  oflBcial 
title,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  in  their  case 
it  was  merely  honorary  (see  under  Magistrate). 
See  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  JThSt  i,  [1899-1900]  114  fl'. 

A     SOTJTFR 

PRiETORIAN  GUARD.— See  GUARD. 

PR^TORIUM  {irpaiTiipiov). — Originally  denoting 
the  general's  (i.e.  the  prretor's)  tent  in  the  camp 
(Livy,  X.  33),  this  word  came  to  signify  the  official 
residence  of  the  governor  of  a  province  (Cic.  in 
Verr.  II.  iv.  28,  v.  35),  and  in  post- Augustan  times 
a  palace  (Juv.  x.  161)  or  any  splendid  country-seat 
(Suet.  Atig.  72,  Juv.  Sat.  i.  75).  See,  further,  art. 
Palace.  James  Strahan. 

PRAISE.— 1.  Ideal  of  praise.-'  He  knows  little 
of  himself  who  is  not  much  in  prayer,  and  he  knows 
little  of  God  who  is  not  much  in  praise.'  These 
words  express  the  habitual  thought  and  practice 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  We  must  distinguish 
between  praise  and  thanksgiving.  We  praise  God 
for  what  He  is,  we  thank  Him  for  what  He  has 
done.  It  is  possible  that  a  strain  of  selfishness 
may  creep  into  our  thanksgivings — the  Pharisee 
spirit  is  not  easy  to  eradicate.  But  a  sincere  heart 
is  lifted  by  praise  to  the  highest  level  of  adoration. 
With  angels  and  archangels  we  laud  and  magnify, 
saying  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.'  If  we  cannot  trace 
the  Sanctus  of  the  Eucharist  back  to  the  1st  cent., 
we  can  affirm  that  it  was  based  on  the  teaching 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  may  be  said  to  perpetuate 
in  the  highest  degree  the  doxologies  so  often 
heard  on  the  lips  of  apostolic  writers. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  remembered  :  (1)  the 
rich  inheritance  of  the  traditions  of  praise  derived 
from  the  Temple  services,  and  (2)  the  teaching  of 
the  Synagogue  that,  when  one  is  cut  off  from  partici- 
pation in  sacrifices,  praise  should  take  their  place. 
The  few  scattered  hints  in  the  Acts  support  the 
paradox  that  least  is  said  in  the  NT  about  that 


which  is  most  familiar  in  thought  and  practice. 
The  preparation  of  the  apostles  for  Pentecost  was 
to  be  continually  in  the  Temple  praising  God 
(Lk  24°^).  Afterwards  we  read  that  the  apostles 
'  did  take  their  food  with  gladness,  .  .  .  praising 
God  '  ( Ac  2*").  Peter  and  John  going  to  the  Temple 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  were  certainly  in  accord  with 
the  Psalmist :  '  Seven  times  a  day  will  I  j)raise 
thee'  (Ps  119'")  ;  and  the  lame  man,  wliom  Peter 
healed,  instinctively  praised  God  (Ac  3"*).  When 
Peter  reported  to  the  ai)ostles  and  brethren  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Gentile  Cornelius  and 
his  friends  they  glorified  God  (11'"). 

St.  Paul  goes  very  deeply  into  the  thought  of 
praise  as  an  essential  part  of  devotion  when  he 
speaks  of  the  degradation  of  the  heathen  world  as 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  their  neglect  of  praise. 
'  Knowing  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God ' 
(Ro  1-').*  His  own  practice  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  and  Silas  had  been  beaten 
with  rods  at  Philippi  they  sang  hymns  to  God 
(Ac  16"'').  And  in  Ro  1-=  he  turns  from  the  loathsome 
subjectof  heathen  immorality  to  give  glory  to  God, 
as  if  to  guard  himself  from  contamination,  just  as 
he  prejiares  himself  for  his  impassioned  argument 
on  backsliding  Israel  by  an  ascription  of  praise  to 
'  God  blessed  for  ever '  (9=),  and  passes  into  another 
doxology  at  the  end  of  his  argument  (11^-™). 
As  he  pictures  Abraham  when  he  received  God's 
promise  of  a  son  giving  glory  to  God  (4^'),  so  he 
desires  that  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  His 
mercy  (15«,  quoting  Ps  18"  117'  LXX). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  opens  (1'"''')  with  a 
great  ascription  of  praise  to  God  for  the  blessing 
of  the  Church.  We  are  chosen  in  Christ  that  we 
should  be  '  holy  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace.'  Again  and  again  he  repeats  the  cadence  '  to 
the  praise  of  his  glory.' 

This  level  is  worthily  sustained  in  He  2'- :  '  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  sing  praise 
unto  thee,'  when  the  writer  quotes  Ps  22"-.  As 
the  typical  king  David  comes  to  his  own  despite 
Saul's  persecution,  so  does  Christ  the  true  King  in 
the  hour  of  His  victory  over  pain  acknowledge  His 
people  as  brethren,  and  the  citizens  of  His  Kingdom 
take  the  song  of  praise  from  the  lips  of  their 
King. 

Again  in  He  13"  it  is  suggested  that  our  praises 
are  only  worthily  oft'ered  through  our  great  High 
Priest :  '  Through  him  let  us  otter  up  a  sacrifice  of 
praise.'  The  phrase  is  quoted  from  Lv  7''",  where  it 
is  used  for  the  highest  form  of  peace  offering.  B.  F. 
Westcott  {ad  loc. )  adds  that  the  word  '  sacrifice '  in 
Mai  1"  'appears  to  have  been  understood  in  the 
early  Church  of  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist.'  From  praise  for  '  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  (His  Name) '  the  writer 
goes  on  naturally  to  speak  (v.'*)  of  kindly  service 
and  almsgiving,  for  'praise  to  God  is  service  to 
men.' 

St.  Peter  also  has  a  characteristic  passage  on 
praise  (1  P  2') :  '  That  ye  may  tell  forth  the  excel- 
lencies of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light.'  He  is  quoting  2  Is  43-', 
and  his  word  '  excellencies,'  standing  for  Hebrew 
'  my  praise,'  means  an  eminent  quality  in  any 
person  or  thing,  and  the  idea  is  blended  with  that 
of  the  impression  which  it  makes  on  others  ;  '  the 
one  sense  involves  the  other,  for  all  praises  of  God 
must  be  praises  either  of  His  excellencies  or  of 
His  acts  as  manifestations  of  His  excellencies'  (F. 
J.  A.  Hort,  ad  loc).  St.  Peter  does  not  say  how 
the  Asiatic  Christians  are  to  tell  them  forth,  but 
he  implies  that  their  lives  must  correspond  to  their 
worship. 

There  is  a  fine  saying  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  to 

•  Cf.  Ac  1223, '  Herod  was  punished  because  he  gave  not  God 

the  glory.' 
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the  effect  that  the  future  Saviour  of  India  will  be 
known  not  so  mucli  hy  tlie  light  which  streams 
from  Him  as  by  the  lifiiit  which  is  rellected  to  Him 
from  His  people.  'This  calling  into  God's  light 
...  is  thus  titly  chosen  as  the  characteristic  act 
of  Him  whose  excellencies  the  Christians  were  to 
tell  forth,  because  it  was  on  their  use  of  the  realm 
of  vision  thus  opened  to  them  that  their  power  of 
exhibiting  Him  to  men  in  grateful  praise  would 
depend  '  (Hort,  ad  loc). 

The  reference  to  'marvellous  light'  suggests  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Transtiguration,  and  the  idea 
is  paraphrased  in  Clement  of  Rome  (36) :  '  Through 
Him  [Jesus  Christ]  let  us  gaze  into  the  heights 
of  the  heavens ;  through  Him  we  beliold  as  in 
a  mirror  His  spotless  and  supernal  countenance ; 
through  Him  tlie  eyes  of  our  heart  were  opened  ; 
through  Him  our  dull  and  darkened  mind  burgeons 
anew  into  the  light '  (quoted  by  Hort,  ib.  :  of.  2  P 
l'«). 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  classify  (after  Westcott) 
the  various  doxologies  found  in  the  Epistles  and 
the  Apocalypse. 

(1)  Gal  15.    To  whom  [our  God  and  Father]  be  the  glory  for 

ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

(2)  Ro  1136.    To  him   [the   Lord]  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

Amen. 
(8)  Ro  16-''.    To  the  only  wise  God  through  Jesus  Christ  [to 
whom]  be  the  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

(4)  Ph  4'-!'.    Unto  our  God  and  Father  be  the  glory  for  ever 

and  ever.    Amen. 

(5)  Eph  321.    Unto  him  [that  is  able  to  do  exceedinjj  abund- 

antly] be  the  tilory,  in  the  church  and  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  all  generations  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

(6)  1  Ti  1".     Unto  the  King  eternal  ...  the  only  God  be 

honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

(7)  1  Ti  616.    To  whom  [the  blessed  and   only    Potentate 

.  .  .  ]  be  honour  and  power  eternal.    Amen. 

(8)  2  Ti  4I8.    To  whom  [the  Lord]  be  the  glory  tor  ever  and 

ever.     Amen. 

(9)  He  1321.    To  whom  [the  God  of  peace  or  possibly  Jesus 

Christ]  be  the  t^Iory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

(10)  1  P  411.    To  whom  [God  or,  possibly,  Jesus  Christ)  is 

the  glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

(11)  1  P  611.    To  him  [God]  be  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 

Amen. 

(12)  2  P  318.    To  him  [our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ]  be 

the  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

(13)  Jude25.    To  the  only  God  our  Saviour  through  Jesus 

Christ  our  Lord  be  glory,  majesty,  dominion  and 
power  before  all  time,  and  now,  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 

(14)  Rev  16.    Unto  him  [that  loveth  us  and  loosed  us  from  our 

sins]  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

(15)  Rev  513.    Unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  unto 

the  Lamb  be  the  blessing  and  the  honour  and  the 
glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the 
four  living  creatures  said,  Anien. 

(16)  Rev  712.     .4men  :  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 

thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be 
unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

Westcott  notes  that  all  except  (12)  and  perhaps 
(16)  are  closed  by  Amen.  They  vary  greatly  in 
detail.  We  may  consider  first  the  address,  wliich  in 
most  cases  is  made  to  the  Father,  in  two — (3)  and 
(13) — through  Christ,  and  in  three  to  Christ— (8) 
(12),  and  (14),  possibly  also  (9)  and  (10).  The  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  titles  in  St.  Paul's  doxolo- 
gies contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  his  ascription  of 
'  glory.'  In  one  instance  he  adds '  honour,'  in  another 
substitutes  'honour  and  dominion.'  Enlargement 
of  the  ascription  is  found  in  Jude,  and  above  all  in 
the  central  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  when  the  seven- 
fold theme  marks  the  highest  range  of  praise. 

It  seemed  best  to  incorporate  in  the  foregoing 
the  formal  doxologies  of  this  type  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  others  claim  mention.  In  4*  the  living 
creatures  say :  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord 
God,  tlie  Almighty,  whicli  was  and  which  is  and 
which  is  to  come.  In  Swete's  words  (ad  loc): 
'This  ceaseless  activity  of  Nature  under  tlie  Hand 
of  God  is  a  ceaseless  tribute  of  praise.'  'The 
elders  also  lay  down  their  crowns  of  victory  before 
the  Throne  with  their  tribute  of  praise  (v."): 
'  Worthy  art  thou,  our  Lord  and  our  God,  to  re- 


ceive the  glory  and  the  honour  and  the  power  :  for 
thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of  thy 
will  thuy  were,  and  were  created.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  fuller  is  the 
doxology  which  the  angels  in  5'-' offer  to  the  Lamb, 
adding  '  riches,  wisdom,  strength,  and  blessing,' 
and  showing  how  '  they  recognize  both  the  grandeur 
of  the  Lord's  sacrificial  act,  and  its  inlinite  merit' 
(Swete,  (id  Inc. ). 

A  four-fold  doxology  follows  from  all  creation 
(no.  (15)  above),  '  dominion  '  taking  the  [ilace  of  the 
angels'  word  '  strength,'  '  active  power  being  here 
in  view  rather  than  a  reserve  of  secret  strength  ' 
(Swete,  ad  loc). 

The  seven-fold  doxology  of  the  angels  in  7"  (no. 
(16)  above)  again  follows  a  short  doxology  of  the 
Church  (v.i"):  'Salvation  unto  our  God  whicli 
sitteth  on  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb.'  But 
they  do  not  include  the  Lamb  as  in  5". 

2.  Music. — Our  study  of  the  ideal  of  praise  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  music  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental in  which  pious  hearts  desired  to  express  it. 
The  earliest  Christian  hymns  were  sung,  nu  doubt, 
like  the  psalms,  but  we  know  very  little  if  anything 
about  the  vocal  method  of  the  Hebrews.  A.  Eders- 
heim,  however,  thinks  that  some  of  the  music 
still  used  in  the  Synagogue  must  date  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  and 
traces  'in  the  so-called  Gregorian  tonea  ...  a 
close  approximation  to  the  ancient  hymnody  of  the 
Temple  '  [The  Temple,  p.  81).  Keferencesto  musical 
instruments  are  few  in  number.  St.  Paul  refers  to 
pipes,  harps,  trumpets,  and  cymbals.  The  ])ipe  was 
a  cane  pierced  with  holes  for  notes,  or  a  bit  of  wood 
bored  out  and  played  like  a  flageolet. 

The  harp  (KiSapa)  was  an  instrument  of  seven 
strings  akin  to  a  lyre.  St.  Paul  argues  (1  Co  14') 
that,  unless  pipe  or  harp  gives  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  no  clear  thought  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
hearer,  just  as  a  trumpet  must  give  no  uncertain 
sound  in  a  call  to  arms.  He  refers  also  to  cymbals, 
half-globes  generally  of  bronze,  giving  out  a  clang- 
ing sound  which  cannot  be  tuned  to  accord  with 
other  instruments.  They  are  symbolic  of  a  char- 
acter which  makes  professions  in  words  but  is 
lacking  in  love,  or,  as  Edersheim  puts  it,  '  he  com- 
pares the  gift  of  "  tongues  "  to  the  sign  or  signal  by 
which  the  real  music  of  the  Tem  pie  was  introduced ' 
[op.  cit.  p.  78).  Edersheim  (lb.  p.  75)  also  draws  an 
'  analogy  between  the  time  when  these  "  harpers" 
are  introduced'  in  the  heavenly  services  (Rev  5' 
J42.  S)  <  and  the  period  in  the  Temple-service  when  the 
music  began — just  as  the  joyous  drink-offering  was 
poured  out.'  And  again  in^ev  15-  '  the  "  harps  of 
God  "  '  are  sounded  '  with  pointed  allusion  ...  to 
the  Sabbath  services  in  the  Temple,'  when  special 
canticles  (Dt  32,  Ex  15)  were  sung,  to  which  the 
Song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  corresponds  when 
sung  by  the  Church  at  rest.  There  was  a  certain 
prejudice  against  the  music  of  flutes,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  Alexandria  to  accompany 
the  hymns  at  the  Agape  until  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria substituted  harps  about  A.D.  190. 

The  references  to  praise  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
bring  out  the  same  underlying  ideas.  We  find  in 
Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  61  :  '  O  Thou,  who  alone 
art  able  to  do  these  things,  and  things  far  more 
exceeding  good  than  these  for  us,  we  praise  Thee 
through  the  High  Priest  and  Guardian  of  our  souls, 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  be  the  glory  and  the 
majesty  unto  Thee  both  now  and  for  all  genera- 
tions and  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' 

The  ancient  homily  known  as  2  Clement  exhorts 
to  give  God  '  eternal  graise  not  from  our  lips  only 
but  from  our  heart '  (li.  9). 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (7)  bids  'the  children 
of  gladness  understand  that  the  good  Lord  mani- 
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fested  all  things  to  us  beforehand,  that  we  niifjht 
know  to  whom  we  oujjht  in  all  things  to  render 
thanksgiving  and  praise.'  The  author  of  the  Odes 
of  Siilomon  (Ode  6)  compares  a  soul  at  praise  to  a 
harp,  as  both  I'hilo  (i.  374)  and  Plato  (PIm'.du,  SGa) 
had  done  :  '  As  the  hand  moves  over  the  harp  and 
the  strings  speak,  so  s]ieaks  in  my  members  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  I  speak  of  His  hive.' 

Ignatius  also  writes  to  the  Phihulelpliians  (ad 
Phil.  1)  of  their  Inshop  as  'attuned  in  harmony 
with  the  commandments,  as  a  lyre  with  its  strings.' 

Delight  in  self-surrender  quickens  adoration. 
In  the  beautiful  words  of  J.  K.  D.  Maurice: 
'  What  we  desire  for  ourselves  and  for  our  race, 
the  greatest  redemption  we  can  dr(^am  of,  is 
gathered  up  in  the  words,  "Thine  is  the  glory"' 
{I'he  Lord's  Prayer,  London,  1848,  p.  130). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  referred  to 
in  tlie  text,  see  A.  J.  Wcrlledgre,  Prayer,  London,  1902 ;  W. 
Milligan,  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Prienthond  oj aur  Lord-, 
do.,  1S94,  p.  299 f.  ;  A.  Ederslieim,  The  Temple:  its  Mittislry 
and  .svrr/ces  an  they  vere  at  the  Time  of  Jegus  Christ,  do. ,  n.d.  ; 
E.  Leyrer,  art. '  .Musikbei  den  Hebriiern'in  PHE"-;  J.  Stainer, 
The  Mu.'iicof  the  Bible,  new  ed.,  London,  1914. 

A.  E.  Burn. 
PRAYER.  — 1.    General.  —  Prayer  was    to   the 

Apostolic  Church  the  very  secret  of  a  'life,  hid 
with  Christ  in  God'  (Col  3^).  It  was  to  them  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  pray  for  guid- 
ance in  perplexity,  for  strength  anil  blessing  when 
the  will  of  God  was  manifest.  In  a  word,  their 
intercourse  with  God  passed  through  the  whole 
scale  of  feeling  from  the  low  note  of  penitence  to 
the  highest  notes  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
Petition  for  themselves  invariably  grew  into  inter- 
cession for  others  and  was  never  the  last  word  of 
prayer.  Alike  when  the  apostles  were  about  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Judas  (Ac  1-'')  and  when  the 
Church  of  Antioch  sent  forth  Barnabas  and  Paul 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  (13^),  prayer 
was  ottered.  When  Paul  was  kept  in  prison,  he 
desired  and  e.x'pected  such  earnest  prayer  of  the 
Church  unto  God  for  hiiu  as  was  oli'ered  by  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  for  Peter  (12^). 

At  first  the  Temple  was  the  centre  for  the  Chris- 
tians' devotions.  They  clung  to  it  as  '  the  house 
of  prayer,'  and  used  'the  prayers'  (3')  of  Jewish 
devotion  at  the  customary  hours.  The  third  hour 
was  marked  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  ('2'^),  the 
ninth  by  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  a  lame  man 
by  Peter  and  John  on  their  way  to  prayer  (3'), 
the  sixth  by  the  vision  which  taught  Peter  to  re- 
ceive Gentile  converts.  The  ill-will  of  priests  and 
Sadducees  only  drove  them  to  more  earnest  prayer 
for  grace  to  speak  God's  word  'with  all  boldness' 
(Ac  4--'-™).  There  is  a  deep  thought  in  1  Jn  3°- 
where  prayer  is  spoken  of  as  the  boldness  with 
which  a  son  appears  before  the  P'ather  to  make 
requests.  Every  such  prayer  is  answered  '  not  as 
a  reward  for  meritorious  action,  but  because  the 
prayer  itself  rightly  understood  coincides  with 
God's  w^ill '  (Westcott,  nd  loc). 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Christian  prayer  is 
the  new  power  which  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit 
brought  to  Christians,  and  the  grace  of  persever- 
ance (Eph  6'*).  It  is  the  Spirit  whose  voice  within 
each  child  of  God  cries  '  Abl>a,  Father'  (Gal  4").* 
And,  when  Me  are  weak  and  know  not  what  to  pray 
for,  '  the  Spirit  itself  entreats  for  us  with  groans 
which  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  words,' '  bears  His 
part  in  our  present  difficulties '  and  makes  '  our 
inarticulate  longings  for  a  better  life  .  .  .  audible 
to  God  .  .  .  and  acceptable  to  Him  since  they  are 
the  voice  of  His  Spirit'  (H.  B.  Swete,  The  Hnly 
Spirit  in  the  NT,  London,  1009,  pp.  220,  221). 
In  this  deepest  teaching  of  Paul  we  are  led  to 
associate  with  the  w'ork  of  the  Spirit  within  the 

*  A  reminiscence  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Gethsemane  or  a 
reflexion  of  the  litur<?ical  use  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
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intercession  of  the  Son  at  the  Right  Hand  (Ro  8*"). 
And  we  lind  the  clue  to  the  great  prayers  of  Paul. 

Beginning  with  1  Th  1--^,  we  tind  that  the 
Apostle  includes  thanksgiving,  intercession,  and 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  as  of  the 
needs  of  others.  He  lays  stress  on  the  need  of 
intelligence  if  prayer  is  to  edify  (1  Co  14'''"-)-  And 
along  with  intelligcnice  ho  demands  from  the 
Christian  soldier  the  resolute  perseverance  which 
characterizes  his  own  [U'ayers. 

Eph  6'*. — The  univensality  of  the  duty  as  to 
mode,  times,  and  persons  is  enforced  by  the  words 
'  all  [)rayer,'  '  at  all  seasons,'  '  in  all  perseverance,' 
'  for  all  the  saints.' 

Ro  1'"'-. — As  elsewhere,  Paul  begins  with  thank- 
fulness, offering  all  prayer  through  the  one  Medi- 
ator, to  whom  he  commends  ,all  tlie  service  of  the 
Roman  Chri-stians,  remembering  them,  no  doubt 
by  name,  and  desiring  to  see  them  both  to  impart 
and  to  receive  grace. 

Eph  iis-is  3""i». — Again,  beginning  mth  thanks- 
giving, he  asks  that  his  friends  may  have  the  spirit 
of  etticiency,  growth  in  knowledge,  eidightenment, 
issuing  in  power.  Knowledge  and  power  are  the 
keynotes  in  the  second  prayer,  in  whiidi  there  is 
remarkable  social  teaching.  As  each  individual  is 
strengthened,  the  life  of  the  whole  cominunity 
will  be  uplifted  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  from 
whom  every  fatherhood  is  named,  and  who  has  sent 
the  Christ  to  teach  love  as  '  the  characteristic  virtue 
both  of  the  historic  Person  and  of  the  ideal  State' 
(Chadwick,  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul,  p.  '2112). 

In  Col  P"'-  the  same  keynotes — knowledge, 
strength,  thankfulness  —  recur.  Knowledge  of 
God's  will  affects  conduct ;  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  we  are  led  to  new  forms  of  service,  are 
enabled  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  our  difficulties 
and  disappointments,  assured  that  the  lot  of  the 
saints  is  a  privilege  '  in  the  [Divine]  light.' 

In  Ph  P'"  Paul  prays  that  love  may  abound  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  perception.  All  the  faculties 
of  reason  and  emotion  wdl  be  cultivated  in  the 
well-balanced  life,  in  which  enthusiasm  does  not 
overpower  intelligence  and  tact,  but  in  the  long 
series  of  moral  choices,  by  which  character  is  built 
up,  the  presence  and  power  of  Christ  will  determine 
the  goal  which  is  '  the  fruit  of  righteousness  '  in  a 
life  lived  in  union  with  Him.  '  Gloria  Dei  vivens 
homo.' 

These  prayers  of  Paul  throw  a  bright  light  on  the 
meaning  of  the  ditterent  words  for  prayer  which 
are  often  discussed  from  a  philological  rather  than 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  most  import- 
ant are  united  in  the  explicit  charge  given  to 
Timothy  (1  Ti  2"-) :  '  I  exhort  therefore,  first  of  all, 
that  supplications  (Sevjerfis),  prayers  (rpoaevxal), 
intercessions  (evrei'^eis),  thanksgivings  (ei;xap'<'''''cO> 
be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in 
high  place  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  tranquil  and  quiet 
life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity.'  Here  Trpoaevxii 
means  prayer  in  general,  always  as  addressed  to 
God,  whereas  evxq  means  more  often  a  vow  than 
prayer  ;  Sir^ais  is  prayer  for  particular  benefits  ; 
('I'Teuiis  (lit.  'a  pleading  for  or  against  others') 
includes  the  idea  of  approach  (ivTiryx^"'^)  which  in 
Ro  8-"  emphasizes  its  meaning  of  the  intercession 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  Ro  8^^,  He  7^  of  the  Son. 
Other  words  are  aiTri/ia,  a  petition  of  man  to  God 
(Ph  4°,  1  Jn  5'*)  ;  and  Uerrjpla,  an  adjective  used  at 
first  with  such  a  w(nd  as  pdjjSos  or  t'Xaia,  picturing 
the  symbol  of  supplication,  an  olive  branch  bound 
round  with  wool  carried  by  the  suppliant. 

While  all  Christians  are  exhorted  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing  (1  Th  5")  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
priviletje  of  those  who  had  leisure,  such  as  '  widows 
indeed  (1  Ti  5^),  to  continue  in  supplications  and 
prayers  night  and  day.  Thus  the  apostles  enlisteil 
the  help  of  the  Seven  in  order  to  give  themselves 
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to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
(Ac  6^)' 

There  is  a  deep  meditation  on  the  hearing  of 
prayer  in  He  5',  witli  reference  to  our  Lord's 
prayers.  '  True  jnayer — the  prayer  Avhich  must 
he  answered — is  the  personal  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  tlie  divine  will  (John  xiv.  7  :  comp. 
Mark  xi.  24  iXdjieTe).  It  follows  that  the  hearing 
of  prayer,  which  teaches  ohedience,  is  not  so  mucli 
the  granting  of  a  specific  petition,  which  is  assumed 
by  the  petitioner  to  be  the  way  to  the  end  desired, 
but  the  assurance  that  what  is  granted  does  most 
etleetively  lead  to  the  end.  Tlius  we  are  taught 
that  Christ  learned  that  every  detail  of  His  Life 
and  Passion  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  which  He  came  to  fulfil,  and  so  He  was 
most  perfectly  "  heard."  In  this  sense  He  was 
"heard  for  His  godly  fear"'  (Westcott).  These 
pregnant  sentences  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
problem  of  prayer.  We  learn  its  meaning  as  the 
Apostolic  Church  learnt  it  only  by  following  our 
Lord  to  Gethsemane  and  the  Cross.  The  ordinary 
posture  of  prayer  was  standing  with  arms  out- 
stretched, like  the  Pharisee  of  our  Lord's  parable 
(Lk  18"),  and  the  earliest  paintings  of  Orantes  in 
the  Homan  Catacombs.  The  well-known  words  of 
Tertullian  may  be  quoted  (Apol.  30) :  '  Gazing  up 
heavenward  we  Christians  pray  with  hands  ex- 
tended because  they  are  innocent,  with  the  head 
uncovered  because  we  are  not  ashamed ;  finally, 
without  a  guide  because  we  pray  from  the  heart.' 

Following  the  example  of  our  Lord,  both  kneel- 
ing and  prostration  were  also  adopted ;  Stephen 
(Ac  7«°),  Peter  (9"),  Paul  (SO'"  2P),  all  knelt. 
Clement  of  Kome  associated  prostration  with 
penitence  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  48) :  '  Let  us  there- 
fore root  this  out  quickly,  and  let  us  fall  down 
before  the  Master,  and  entreat  Him  with  tears.' 
The  value  attached  by  Ignatius  to  the  influence  of 
prayer  is  expressed  in  the  words  (Eph.  5)  :  '  For  if 
the  prayer  of  one  and  another  hath  so  great  force, 
how  much  more  that  of  the  bishop  and  of  the 
whole  Church.' 

2.  Prayers  for  the  departed. — The  possible  refer- 
ences to  prayers  for  the  departed  in  the  NT  taken 
by  themselves  are  ambiguous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  deal 
with  this  subject  without  reference  to  authors  who 
wrote  outside  the  limits  of  this  Dictionary.  But 
there  is  one  reference,  which  may  be  fairly  said  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  practice  during  the  first 
half  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  epitaph  of  Abercius  (Avircius  Marcellus), 
who  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  Salutaris 
c.  A.D.  160,  includes:  'Let  every  friend  who  ob- 
serveth  this  pray  for  me.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  Tertullian,  de  Corona,  3  (written  c.  A.D. 
211):  'We  ofi'er  oblations  for  the  dead  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  birth.'  And  again  (c.  A.D.  217), 
in  de  Monogamia,  10,  Tertullian  describes  a  Chris- 
tian widow  as  one  '  who  prays  for  his  [i.e.  her  hus- 
band's] soul,  and  requests  refreshment  for  him  in 
the  meanwhile,  and  fellowship  in  the  first  resur- 
rection, and  she  oft'ers  [sacrifice]  on  the  anniver- 
saries of  his  falling  asleep.' 

There  are  also  many  such  references  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Catacombs,  some  of  which  may  be 
assigned  to  the  2nd  century.  And  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  of  such  prayers  in  the  ancient 
Liturgies,  in  which  prayers  are  offered  for  those 
who  rest  in  Christ  that  they  may  have  peace  and 
light,  rest  and  refreshment :  that  they  may  live  in 
God  (or  in  Christ)  :  that  they  may  be  partakers  of 
the  joyful  resurrection,  and  of  tlie  inheritance  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  clear  that  such  intercessions  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  that  they  represent 
quite  faithfully  the  general  tenor  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  on  the  Future  State.  Without 


labouring  the  point  we  may  say  that  they  support 
the  inference  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead  when 
Paul  prayed  for  him  (2  Ti  l'«-'8) :  '  The  Lord  grant 
unto  him  to  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.' 
The  Apostle  mentions  Ins  household  in  P"  and  4'", 
but  says  nothing  of  Onesiphorus  himself. 

The  reference  in  2  .Mac  12"""  to  sacrifices  ollered 
for  the  dead  by  Judas  Maccabieus  may  be  taken 
to  prove  thiit  prayers  for  the  dead  were  not  un- 
known in  our  Lord's  time.  15ut  the  author  speaks 
in  an  ajiologetic  way,  as  if  the  act  of  Judas  were 
not  a  common  practice.  And  the  Sadducees  who 
controlled  the  Temple  services  did  not  believe  in 
any  resurrection,  so  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
would  have  ai)pro\ed  of  such  prayers. 

The  central  thought  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
with  regard  to  their  relationship  to  tlie  faithful 
dep.arted  is  summed  up  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebi'ews  (I'J--"^)  in  the  words  :  '  Ye  are  come  .  .  . 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,'  also 
described  (12')  as  'a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.' 
They  are  living  and  they  are  interested  in  both 
our  faith  and  conduct,  and  the  least  response  of 
our  loyalty  to  them  will  naturally  find  expression 
in  our  prayers  for  their  peace  and  progress. 

LlTRBATCRE.— W.  E.  Chadwick,  The  Pastoral  Teaching  oj 
St..  Paul,  Edinburgh,  1907  ;  F.  E.  Warren,  The  Litnriiy  and 
litlual  of  the  Ante-^icene  Church,  London,  1S97;  A.  J. 
Worlled'gre,  Praijer,  do.,  1902;  G.  BuU,  Serm.  iii.  (=  Worts, 
7  vols.,  Oxford,  1846,  i.  77);  H.  M.  Luckock,  After  Death: 
Testimony  of  Primitive  TimfS^,  London,  18ti2  ;  S.  C.  Gayford, 
Future  State,  do.,  1903  ;  J.  Ussher,  An  Answer  to  a  Challeufie 
made  by  a  Jeauite  in  Ireland,  do.,  1631 ;  G.  H.  S.  Walpole, 
The  Gospel  o.f  Hope,  do.,  1914.  A.  E.  BURN. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEAD.— See  Prayer. 

PREACHING.— The  essential  nature  of  apostolic 
preaching  is  expressed  in  the  two  main  words 
used  throughout  the  NT  :  Kr/pvaaetv,  '  to  proclaim 
as  a  herald  '  (K?pu|),  and  evaYyMieiv,  'to  tell  good 
tidings'  (evayyi\wv,  'the  gospel'),  both  of  which 
are  translated  'to  preach.'  Sometimes  the  full 
expression  KripiaffeLv  rb  svayy^Xtov ,  'to  proclaim  the 
gospel '  (Gal  2^,  1  Th  2'),  occurs,  v.'hile  emyyM^eiv 
frequently  characterizes  the  content  of  the  good 
tidings,  specifically  as  'the  gospel'  (rb  eiayyi\iov, 
1  Co  15',  2  Co  11',  Gal  1"),  or  more  variously  as 
'Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  5«),  'peace'  (Eph  2"),  or  '  the 
word '  (Ac  15^^).  Other  expressions,  such  as 
'proclaim  Christ'  (Karay-ffKhuv  Xpio-rix,  Ph  P"-) 
and  '  testify  the  gospel  (Siafiaprvpeadai  rb  fvayyiXiov) 
of  the  grace  of  God  (Ac  20^),  help  to  make  clear 
that  preaching  was  primarily  the  proclamation  of 
good  tidings  from  God,  the  heralding  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 

To  get  back  to  the  NT  standpoint  it  is  necessary 
to  rid  one's  mind  of  the  preconception  that  preach- 
ing was  giving  a  sermon  or  delivering  a  discourse 
elaborated  in  accordance  with  certain  recognized 
homiletical  canons.  Still  less  was  it  the  detailed 
exegesis  and  exposition  of  a  so-called  text  or 
isolated  passage  of  Scripture,  such  as  prevailed  in 
the  synagogue  preaching.  "That  the  message  was 
often  supported  by  quotations  from  the  OT  is  not 
doubted  ;  but  the  apostolic  preaching  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  appeals  to  Scripture.  It  was  rather 
the  spontaneous,  authoritative  announcement  of 
a  truth  felt  to  be  new  to  the  experience  of  man, 
and  explicable  only  in  the  light  of  the  incarnation, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
of  men. 

1.  Preaching  and  teaching.— The  function  of 
preaching,  as  above  outlined,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  teaching  (SiSaxn),  in  which  the  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity  were  more  deliberately  un- 
folded and  applied.  The  content  of  the  preaching 
and  of  the  more  elaborated  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily often  the  same  (Ac  5«  15^',  Col  1=«).     The 
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preacher  (K^pnJ)  was  sometimes  also  a  teaclier 
(SiSao-kaXos),  especially  in  the  more  settled  state  of 
the  early  Church  (1  ti  2',  2  Ti  1").  But,  even  so, 
a  clearly  marked  distinction  is  made  in  the  case 
of  Paul  ' prcacliing  (ktipwumv)  the  kinj;dom  of  (Jod, 
and  (rnrhinrj  {diSdcrKuv}  the  tliiiif^s  concerning  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ac  28^').  The  ahility  to  preach 
or  to  teach  was  regarded  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  due  regard  was  given  to  the '  diversiticsof 
gifts' and 'diversities  of  ministrations 'even  in  these 
closely  related  activities.  '  To  one  is  given  through 
the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  to  another 
the  word  of  knowledge,  .  .  .  to  another  pro]ihecy' 
(1  Co  li-""  ;  cf.  Ro  12'"f-).  That  a  clearly  marked 
differentiation  of  function  was  believed  to  be 
Divinely  appointed  ajipears  from  the  two  formal 
lists  of  spiritually  gifted  members,  in  which 
'teachers'  are  mentioned  after  apostles  and  pro- 
phets (1  Co  12=8,  Eph  4").  Preaching  was  the 
function  of  the  apostles  (in  the  wider  meaning  of 
the  word)  and  of  the  prophets.  Both  travelled 
about,  the  former  continuously  in  their  missionary 
activities,  the  latter  frequently  settling  down  in 
one  locality  where  their  preaching  would  tend  to 
edification  .and  exhort.ation. 

2.  Qualification. — The  work  of  preaching  in  the 
1st  cent,  was  regarded  not  as  an  office  but  as  a 
'  calling  '  due  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Apostolic 
preaching  began  witTi  the  command  of  Christ  to 
the  Twelve  (Mt  10',  Mk  16'*-  =") ;  but  it  was  after 
the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  as  a  '  tongue 
of  fire'  that  this  gift  (xapiirMa)  of  inspired  utterance 
became  general  in  the  early  Church.  Those  who 
preached  the  gospel  did  so  because  they  were 
under  Divine  compulsion  (Ac  4'-  -"  6'°  8™).  The 
Holy  Spirit  qualilied  them  for  this  special  work, 
and  authenticated  their  message.  They  felt  that 
they  were  commissioned  by  no  mere  human  author- 
it}'.  Subjectively  their  call  to  preach  consisted  in 
a  feeling  of  'necessity'  (1  Co  9'°),  but  an  objective 
test  was  applied  to  them  and  their  message  by  the 
spiritual  communities  to  which  they  ministered 
(1  Th  5=',  1  Co  12^'  i»,  1  Jn  4"-).  "The  Die/ache 
shows  that  at  a  later  stage  the  tests  were  practical, 
if  not  drastic.  The  prophet  must  'have  the  ways 
of  the  Lord '  (xi.  8)  ;  he  must  practise  what  he 
preaches,  and  not  ask  for  money  (xi.  9-12).  But 
the  preacher,  when  duly  approved,  had  the  right 
to  expect  support  (1  Co  9^*-,  2  Co  11*'-,  Did.  xiii. 
1-3),  and  was  to  be  treated  with  great  honour 
{Did.  iv.  1).  'The  picture  of  these  wandering 
preachers,  men  burdened  by  no  cares  of  office, 
with  no  pastoral  duties,  coming  suddenly  into  a 
Christian  community,  doing  their  work  there  and 
as  suddenly  departing,  is  a  very  vivid  one  in  sub- 
apostolic  literature'  (T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Chtirch 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,  1902, 
p.  73). 

3.  Preaching  and  faith. — That  preaching  was 
the  Divinely  ordained  means  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  appears  from  the  successful  appeal  it 
made  to  the  capacity  for  faith  which  is  latent  in 
all  men.  '  Belief  cometh  of  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  Christ'  (Ro  10").  The  ancient 
world  was  familiar  with  much  propaganda  work 
done  by  travelling  teachers  of  various  philosophical 
schools.  But  the  basis  of  appeal  in  these  cases 
was  to  the  speculative  curiosity  of  their  hearers. 
The  preachers  of  the  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  depend  upon  the  assent  of  reason  (1  Co  2'- ^). 
Not  that  the  gospel  had  no  place  in  a  rational 
view  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  universe  and 
God  ;  there  was  a  '  wisdom '  to  be  spoken  among 
mature  believers  (v.*).  But  the  message  of  the 
early  Christian  preachers  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  Divine  summons  to  the  human  heart  to 
trust  in  the  fatherly  love  of  God  and  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  pledge  of  His  redeeming  grace. 


It  was  a  call  to  the  human  will,  e.stranged  by  sin, 
to  yield  in  trustful  suljuiission  to  the  Divine  will. 
The  faith  which  the  i)reacher  sought  to  arouse 
was  no  mere  intellectual  belief  in  a  system  of 
doctrine,  but  an  act  of  the  whole  )iersonality,  in 
which  trust,  belief,  and  volition  united  in  a  self- 
commitment  to  a  Divine  Person — (iod  or  Christ. 
And  a  careful  study  of  the  NT  shows  that  such  a 
close  connexion  between  preaching  and  faith  was 
established :  '  So  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed ' 
(1  Co  15").  The  philosophic  teacher  might  cap- 
ture the  intellect,  the  mysterj'-monger  might  stir 
superstitious  hopes  and  /ears,  but  '  the  first  Chris- 
tian ]>reachers  tcstijied  that  they  had  found  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  as 
they  presented  it.  With  the  consciousness  of  the 
same  need  awakened,  their  hearers  believed  the 
testimony  that  was  thus  given  them  ;  they  em- 
braced the  Saviour  who  was  thus  presented  to 
them ;  and  so  believing,  they  entered  into  the 
same  experience  of  salvation  as  belonged  to  their 
teachers'  (W.  L.  Walker,  The  Cross  iiitd  the  King- 
dom", 1911,  p.  25  f.).  The  gifts  of  the  Sjiirit  re- 
ceived by  the  '  hearing  of  faith  '  authenticated  both 
the  believer  (Gal  3-)  and  the  preacher  (I  Co  2*). 

4.  Kinds  of  preaching. — The  preacliing  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  was  marked  by  great  variety. 
The  sources  available  for  a  characterization  are 
the  historical  portions  of  Acts,  together  with  the 
actual  discourses  contained  therein,  and  also  what 
may  legitimately  be  inferi'ed  from  the  Epistles. 
The  Epistles  should  not  be  regarded  as  specimens 
of  apostolic  preaching,  being  rather,  in  form  .and 
content,  examples  of  primitive  teaching.  But 
they  contain  many  allusions  to  preaching,  and 
thus  help  us  to  reconstruct  historically  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  took  place,  the  forms  it 
assumed,  and  its  main  doctrinal  contents. 

The  variety  of  apostolic  preaching  was  deter- 
mined by  the  individuality  of  the  speakers,  the 
nature  of  their  audiences,  and  the  stage  in  the 
doctrinal  development  of  the  message.  But  be- 
neath all  differences  a  unity  Avas  preserved  round 
the  central  theme  of  the  Person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  hiiman  redemption.  It  was 
'  preaching  Christ,'  whatever  might  be  the  local  or 
personal  conditions  under  which  the  message  was 
proclaimed.  Three  main  characteristics  are  to 
be  noted,  (a)  First  in  historical  order  came  the 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  which  may  be  called  Mes- 
sianic. St.  Peter's  addresses  in  Jerusalem  and  St. 
Paul's  sermons  in  the  synagogues  on  his  missionary 
journeys  appeal  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in 
proof  of  His  Messiahship,  and  support  it  by  quo- 
tations from  the  OT.  Exhortations  to  repentance 
naturally  followed  this  kind  of  preaching,  especi- 
ally as  the  exaltation  and  second  coming  of  the 
Christ  were  emphasized,  (b)  Next  there  was  the 
preaching  to  the  GentUes,  which  may  be  described 
as  -missionary.  The  evangelization  of  heathen 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
the  facts  concerning  Jesus  naturally  employed 
different  methods  of  appeal.  On  the  negative  side 
it  exposed  idolatry,  superstition,  and  dcgi-ading 
notions  of  God,  and  condemned  human  sin.  The 
positive  element  was  the  proclamation  of  .Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  This  included 
the  facts  of  His  earthly  life,  and  His  death  and 
resurrection  (Gal  i.\  1  Co  15='-).  (c)  The  third 
kind  of  preacliing  was  wh.at  may  broailly  be  called 
edifying.  It  was  addressed  to  congregations 
composed  of  .Jewish  Christians  and  converts  won 
from  heathenism.  In  lliese  spiritual  comnnmities 
meetings  for  edilication  were  held,  in  which  every 
one  who  had  a  '  gift ' — whether  of  prophecy  or 
interpretation,  or  'tongues,'  or  praise  (1  Co  14=") 
—used  it  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  It 
was  in  such  gatherings    that  preaching,   in   the 
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more  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  was 
exenisL'il. 

In  St.  I'liul,  who  is  tlie  preacher  7)ar  excellence 
of  the  Apostolic  Aj,'o,  we  see  all  the  foregoing 
kinds  of  ])reiiching  illustrated,  together  with  a 
marvellous  variety  of  modes  of  address  to  win  his 
hearers.  In  the  case  of  Jews  he  appealed,  like  St. 
Peter,  to  the  OT  {Ac  13"-  •"  15"'-  17-'-).  In  Athens 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  quote  a  pagan  poet  (17™), 
and  expounded  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
religion.  To  the  people  of  Lystra  (14""-)  he  used 
the  arguments  of  natural  theology.  But  it  was 
in  Corinth  that  he  ojiposed  his  central  theme 
of  '  Christ  crucilied  '  to  the  impurity,  commercial- 
ism, and  superstitions  of  the  city  (1  Co  1-^  2^). 
Attention  has  also  heen  drawn  (A.  C.  McGitt'ert, 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1897, 
p.  255)  to  the  fact,  which  is  often  overlooked,  that 
St.  Paul  in  his  preaching  did  much  personal  work 
among  individuals  (Ac  18^  1  Th  2"),  in  addition  to 
addressing  audiences.  The  effective  preaching  of 
Philip  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Ac  8^°)  may  be 
quoted  as  an  earlier  example  of  this  'hand-to-hand 
work  '  in  Christian  evangelizaticm. 

5.  Content  of  apostolic  preaching. — The  elabor- 
ated doctrinal  aspects  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  by 
the  apostles  are  dealt  with  in  the  artt.  Gospel 
and  Teaching  and  those  concerned  with  the 
points  of  biblical  theology  involved.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  to  indicate  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  subject-matter  of  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles. 

((()  (!(id  and  Christ. — Our  Lord  proclaimed  as 
good  tidings  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  after  His  death  and  resurrection  a  new  content 
appears  in  the  preaching  of  His  followers,  viz.  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ  Himself.  Not  that  the 
subject  of  the  Kingdom  was  dropped  (Ac  8"  20'-* 
28^') ;  but  it  became  subordinated  to  the  gospel 
concerning  Christ,  through  whom  the  Civine 
sovereignty  was  to  be  established  on  earth,  and  to 
the  ultimate  question  about  the  nature  of  God  and 
His  grace,  through  which  alone  such  a  Kingdom 
could  come  among  sinful  men.  As  a  basis  for 
missionary  Christological  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  would  form  a 
large  element  In  the  glad  tidings  to  heathen  living 
under  the  distractions  of  polytheism  and  demonism 
(.4c  I7--"'-,  1  Th  I»).  But  undoubtedly  In  the  fore- 
front was  the  proclamation  to  all  nations  of  the 
' nn.searchable  riches  of  Christ'  (Eph  3*).  In  one 
word,  Christ  was  the  main  content  of  apostolic 
preaching.  Among  those  who  under  stress  of  per- 
secution went  about  'preaching  the  word'  was 
Philip,  who  in  Samaria  '  proclaimed  unto  them  the 
Christ'  (iK-qpvaaev  rbv  XptcrTdf,  Ac  S'"-),  while  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  he  '  preached  Jesus '  {evTjyye\iaaTO 
rbv  'Irja-oSi',  v.^^).  Others  came  to  Antioch  '  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus'  (euayyeXLidficpoi.  rbv  Ki'piov 
'It)(Sovv,  11-").  St.  Paul  warns  the  Corinthians 
against  anyone  who  '  preacheth  another  Jesus, 
M'hom  we  did  not  preach'  (iK-qpv^aiiev,  2  Co  11*); 
and  he  rejoices  when,  even  under  conditions  of 
faction,  'Christ  is  proclaimed'  (Xpio-rds  KarayyiX- 
Xfxai,  Ph  1").  The  very  Person  of  Jesus  Christ 
constituted  a  gospel  worth  preaching.  He  em- 
bodied and  expressed  in  human  nature  the  final 
revelation  of  God  (cf.  Jn  14^). 

{b)  Resurrection  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus. — It 
was  no  mere  abstract  conception  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus  that  was  preached.  As  pointed  out  by 
B.  Weiss,  '  like  Jesus  Himself,  His  apostles  com- 
mence, not  with  a  religious  doctrine  or  an  ethical 
demand,  but  with  the  proclamation  of  a  fact' 
(Biblical  Theol.  of  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  1882-83,  i.  173). 
That  fact  was  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  But 
another  fact  formed  the  basis  of  this  proclama- 
tion— and  that  was  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  been 


raised  from  the  dead.  'The  resurrection  of  Jesus,' 
says  G.  V.  Lechler,  'api>ears  in  primitive  Christian 
preaching  as  the  fundamental  fact,  the  Al]ihaand 
Omega  of  apostolic  announcement'  (Apostolic  <tnd 
Post-Apostolic  Times,  iMig.  tr.,  1S86,  i.  267).  Hence 
it  was  after  the  Uesurrection  and  the  sUjiernatural 
gift  at  Pentecost  that  the  apostles  'ceased  not  to 
teach  and  preach  (eTO77fXif(i/iCTOi)  Jesus  as  the  Christ' 
(Ac  5"  ;  cf.  'J™  3'*''  4'"  5^').  This  close  connexion 
between  the  Resurrection  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
api)ears  also  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul  declared  in  the  synagogue 
at  Thessalonica  :  '  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  sutler, 
and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  ;  an<l  this  Jesus 
whom  I  proclaim  unto  you  is  the  Christ'  (Ac  17^ ; 
cf.  1  Th  1'").  Later  in  Corinth  he  testified  that 
'Jesus  was  the  Christ'  (18'),  reminding  them  after- 
wards that  the  '  gospel  preached '  unto  them  was 
that  '  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures  .  .  .  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on 
the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures'  (1  Co 
IS'"*).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  good  tidings 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesuscarried  with  it  the  glad 
message  also  of  the  believers '  share  in  the  Messianic 
blessings  (Ac  3'"'"*),  and  a  participation  in  the 
future  resurrection  (1  Co  15-'"'- ;  cf.  Ac  17":  St. 
Paul  '  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  '). 

(c)  Death  and  Atonement  of  Christ. — The  earliest 
hearers  of  the  gospel,  however,  could  not  lose  sight 
of  the  prior  sinister  fact  of  the  crucifixion  and 
death  of  Jesus.  That  was  a  '  stumbling-block '  to 
the  Jews  and  '  foolishness '  to  the  Greeks.  But  St. 
Paul  found  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  central  theme 
of  his  preaching,  for  in  it  he  discerned  Christ's 
redeeming  work  as  Saviour  of  all  men.  '  We 
preach'  (KT}pv(riTofi.ev),  he  says,  'a  Messiah  crucified' 
(1  Co  1-").  '  I  determined  not  to  know  anything 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified' 
(2^).  It  was  because  'tlie  word  of  the  cross'  (1'*) 
was  also  the  '  word  of  reconciliation  '  (2  Co  5'^)  that 
St.  Paul  preached  it  so  fervently,  and  because  he 
had  proved  in  his  own  experience  that  this,  '  his 
gospel,'  was  the  'power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth'  (Ko  1'*).  'Only  a  man,' 
says  W.  Beyschlag,  '  in  whom  the  Lord  who  is  the 
Spirit  has  come  to  dwell,  who  exhibits  the  love  of 
Christ  in  its  transforming  power,  can  kindle  that 
flame  of  divine  life  in  others  ;  and  the  fire  is  spread, 
not  liy  instruction  in  a  doctrinal  system,  but  by 
testimony  to  a  personal  experience  of  the  gospel  of 
God  coming  from  the  heart  with  individual  truth 
and  freedom '  (NT  Theology,  1895,  ii.  169).  That 
this  conception  of  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  formed  a  large  part  of  apostolic 
preaching  may  be  inferred  from  many  different 
passages  (He  9"'-,  1  P  1"'-,  1  Jn  1'  2=). 

To  '  preach  Christ,'  then,  was  to  proclaim,  as 
good  news  to  sinful  and  dying  men,  the  many-sided 
fact  of  Christ,  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation — 
pardon,  regeneration,  spiritual  enrichment,  per- 
sonal immortality — involved  in  Christ's  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation.  This  may  be  seen 
from  several  expressions  in  which  the  term  '  preach- 
ing '  does  not  apply  to  the  gospel  message,  e.g. 
'  Moses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  pre.ach  (x-qpia- 
aovrai)  him '  (Ac  15^'),  where  the  whole  Mosaic 
dispensation  is  the  content  of  the  preaching.  Again, 
'  the  baptism  which  John  preached '  (iK-qpu^ev,  Ac 
10^'),  and  to  '  preach  circumcision  '  (Gal  5"),  indicate 
clearly  other  and  wider  contents  than  '  baptism ' 
and  'circumcision.'  If  to  'preach  Moses'  meant 
to  i)roclaim  the  validity  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
legislation,  then  to  'preach  Christ'  involves  not 
only  the  i)roclamation  of  the  religious  significance 
of  Jesus  Christ  but  the  whole  evangelical  scheme 
of  redemption  and  reconciliation  that  centres  in 
Him.  Hence  one  can  'preach  peace'  (Eph  2")  in 
view  of  the  results  of  the  gospel,  or  '  preach  the 
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faith'  (Gal  l'^),  or  'preach  the  word  of  God'  (Ac 
13')  as  a  Divinely  given  message  to  be  proclaimed 
and  as  a  gospel  of  salvation. 

LlTKRATUBE.— In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  above,  nee  J. 
Ker,  Lectures  mi  the  Uistory  oj  Preachimj,  1S88 ;  M.  Dods, 
'  The  FooUshness  o(  Preachins,'  in  Expnsitor'g  Kible,  •  1  Corinth- 
ians," 1S89  ;  artt.  on  '  Prcai-hins,'  by  W.  F.  Adeney,  in  llOB 
and  DCG,  and  art.  on  'PreacliinK  Christ,'  by  J.  Denney,  in 
DCG  ;  A.  W.  Momerie,  Preaching  aiul  Uearing,  IsSC ;  J.  B. 
Ligrhtfoot.  Ordinatiim  Addresses,  ISSlOjpp.  3-lli);  J.  H.  Jowett, 
A/wxIolic  llplimiS7n,  1910,  p.  2U2  ;  W.  T.  Davison,  Strength  fnr 
the  Way,  rKiJ,p.  137;  R.  W.  Dale,  C/im(i(in  Dvctrine,  1S94, 
11.  SK  ;  j.  M.  E.  Ross,  The  Christian  Standpoint,  1911,  p.  16; 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  the  Centuries,  1S93,  p.  23. 

M.  Scott  Fletcher. 
PRECIOUS. — The  word  is  of  frequent  oocurrenee 
in  the  NT,  and  represents  various  Greek  terms: 
^i-Ti/ios,  TijUTj,  rlmos,  iadrifios.  The  root  iilea  is  some- 
thing of  great  worth,  which  also  becomes  precious 
or  an  honour  to  those  who  possess  it.  It  is  applied 
to  jewels  (Rev  11*  18'=-  '«  21"-  ">),  to  wood  (\»\ 
to  the  fruit  of  the  earth  (Ja  5'),  to  costly  stones 
used  in  building,  i.e.  stones  of  large  size  or  of  great 
price,  like  marble,  etc.  (1  P  2*-«,  1  Co  3>^  cf. 
2  Cli  3").  It  is  also  applied  to  the  great  promises 
(2  P  l*),  to  the  blood  of  Christ  (1  P  V\  and  to 
faith,  'equally  precious  faith'  (2  P  1',  RVm). 
The  AV  rendering  of  1  P  2',  '  Unto  you  therefore 
which  believe  he  is  precious,'  is  changed  in  RV  to 
'  For  you  therefore  which  believe  is  the  precious- 
ness.'  In  this  passage  the  RVm  '  honour  '  is  to  be 
preferred  (see  HoNOUE).  JOHN  Reid. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  (XWot  rf/uiot;  \Woi  tJ,hos 
used  collectively  in  Rev  18'--  '^). — The  writers  of 
Scripture  share  to  some  extent  the  instinctive 
delight  of  mankind  in  precious  stones,  '  a  subject 
in  which  the  majestic  might  of  Nature  presents 
itself  to  us  within  a  very  limited  space,  though,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  nowhere  displayed  in  a  more 
admirable  manner'  (Pliny,  HN  xxxvii.  1).  St. 
Paul  uses  precious  stones  figuratively  (1  Co  3"), 
in  allusion  either,  generally,  to  the  marbles  and 
other  costly  materials  employed  in  tlie  building 
of  palaces  and  temples,  or,  in  particular,  to  the 
'  pleasant  stones '  (LXX,  \Woi  4k\cktoI,  Vulg. '  lapides 
desiderabiles ')  of  Is  54'^.  He  thinks  of  Christians, 
of  characters,  or  of  creeds  (apparently  the  last 
are  more  immediately  in  view)  as  the  precious 
stones  which  may  be  built  upon  the  one  founda- 
tion, Jesus  Christ.  The  writer  of  the  Rev.  alludes 
to  the  proper  colours  of  precious  stones  in  a  very 
technical  manner,  displaying  '  that  exact  know- 
ledge of  particulars  only  possessed  by  persons 
either  dealing  with  precious  stones,  or  from  special 
circumstances  compelled  to  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  their  nature'  (C.  W.  King, 
The  Nat.  Hist,  of  Precious  Stones  and  of  the 
Precious  Metals',  1867,  p.  325).  He  figures  Him 
that  sits  on  the  throne  of  heaven  as  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardius  (4^).  The  light  (^wo-r^p)  within  tlie 
New  Jerusalem  is  like  a  very  precious  stone, 
a  jasper,  crystal-clear  (21") ;  and  tlie  foundations 
of  the  city  are  adorned  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones  (21'").  The  merchandise  of  Imperial  Rome 
of  course  includes  precious  stones  (18'-),  with 
which,  indeed,  the  city  decks  herself  (18").  While 
Pliny,  a  contemporary  of  the  writer  of  Rev.,  ex- 
presses a  .sober  regret  that  the  admiration  of 
precious  stones  '  has  now  increased  to  such  a  uni- 
versal passion'  {loc.  cit.),  the  Hebrew-Christian 
prophet  writes  with  a  holy  indignation,  since  to 
liis  mind  the  things  that  are  most  precious  have 
become  an  adornment  for  her  who  is  most  vile — for 
'Babylon,'  the  mother  of  harlots  (Rev  XT'*-  ■>). 

The  idea  of  a  New  Jerusalem  built  of  precious 
Btones  (21'^'^')  was  not  original,  for  it  occurs  in  the 
prayer  of  Tobit  (To  IS'"-  ").  St.  John's  list  of  12 
precious  stones  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
12  engraved    stones    in    the    breastplate    of    the 


high  priest  (Ex  aS"""  SO'""'"),  and  thus  to  that  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ezk  28'»,  where  the  LXX, 
diverging  widely  from  the  Ma.ssoretic  text,  simply 
reproduces  the  stones  of  the  breastplate).  It  was 
probably  the  writer's  intention  to  name  all  the 
12  stones  which  had  been  consecrated  by  use  in 
the  ephod,  but  he  quotes  loosely  from  memory, 
omitting  some  and  adding  others.  Sardius,  topaz, 
emerald,  sapphire,  jai'inth,  amethyst,  beryl,  and 
jasper  reappear  in  his  list,  though  in  a  ditlercnt 
order.  Carbuncle  (marg.  '  emerald '),  diamond 
(marg.  'carbuncle'),  agate,  and  onyx  (marg. 
'  beryl ')  are  omitted,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
chalcedony,  sardonyx,  chrysolite,  and  chrysoprase. 

Various  causes  make  the  identiticalion  of  the 
precious  stones  of  the  ancients  a  diilicult  matter. 
The  classical  treatises  of  Theophrastus  (r.  300  B.C.) 
and  Pliny  (c.  A.  u.  100)  are  full  of  interest,  but  the 
descriptions  of  particular  stones  are  often  too  vague 
for  diagnosis.  The  old  principle  of  classitication 
was  colour  rather  than  chemi(ral  atlinity.  Various 
red  stones — ruby,  red  spinel,  and  garnet — were 
grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of 
carbuncle  (d^SpaJ),  while  many  green  stones — 
emerald,  peridote,  green  fluorspar,  malachite,  and 
certain  kinds  of  quartz  and  jade — were  each  called 
(TiidpaySos.  Stones  once  deemed  valuable  have 
fallen  out  of  esteem,  and  their  names  have  been 
transferred  to  others  which  have  risen  into  favour. 
Stones  which  were,  and  still  are,  precious  have  had 
their  names  interchanged.  Of  the  twelve  founda- 
tion stones  in  Rev  21'"-  ^,  the  jasper,  the  emerald 
(a  corruption  of  a/idpaySo!),  the  sardonyx,  the  sard, 
the  beryl,  and  the  amethyst  have  (on  the  whole) 
retained  their  ancient  meanings  ;  but  the  ancient 
sapphire  is  our  modern  lapis  lazuli,  the  chalcedony 
our  agate,  the  chrysolite  our  topaz,  the  topaz  our 
chrysolite,  and  the  jacinth  our  sapphire.  More- 
over, it  is  very  improbable  that  the  stones  in  the 
Hebrew  ephod  were  in  all  instances  so  precious  as 
the  Greek  names  assigned  to  them  in  the  Ptolemaic 
period  would  seem  to  indicate.  As  taste  developed, 
it  normally  moved  away  from  the  common  to  the 
rich  and  rare.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
brought  into  the  Western  markets  all  the  gems 
of  the  gorgeous  East,  and  established  a  new 
standard  of  values  in  precious  minerals.  The 
diamond  and  the  ruby,  which  became  well  known 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  are  anachronisms 
in  the  OT  (where  even  the  RV  retains  them) ;  and 
Flinders  Petrie  (HDB  iv.  619 ff.)  has  stated  strong 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  'sardius'  of  the 
Hebrew  breastplate  (Ex  28"  ;  cf.  Rev  21=")  was  an 
opaque  red  jasper,  the  'emerald'  a  quartz  crystal, 
the  'topaz'  a  yellow  green  serpentine,  and  the 
'  beryl '  a  green  felspar.  The  question  whether  the 
writer  of  Rev.  gave  the  terras  he  found  (mostly) 
in  the  LXX  an  ancient  or  a  modern  connotation 
is  one  which  perhaps  scarcely  occurred  to  himself. 

It  is  probable  that  precious  stones  were  origin- 
ally valued  less  for  their  beauty  and  rarity  than 
for  the  magical  and  medicinal  powers  which  tliey 
were  supposed  to  possess.  By  a  kind  of  sympa- 
thetic magic  the  amethyst  (d,  '  not,'  and  jj.(66(rKu, 
'make  drunk')  with  its  wine-red  colour  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  preventive  of  intoxication,  the  red 
jasper  (or  blood-stone)  was  a  cure  for  li.i'niorrhage, 
the  green  jasper  brought  fertility  to  the  soil,  and 
so  forth.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  '  signa- 
tures,' each  mineral  was  supjiosed  to  be  marked  by 
some  natural  sign  which  indicated  the  particular 
medicinal  use  to  which  it  could  be  put.  The 
belief  in  'lucky  stones'  was  widespread.  Pliny 
gravely  sets  down  the  peculiar  virtues  of  many 
of  the  precious  stones  which  he  describes :  the 
diamond  '  neutralizes  poison  and  dispels  delirium ' ; 
amber,  'worn  on  the  neck,  is  a  cure  for  fevers  and 
other  diseases,'  and  so  on.     From  this  superstition 
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the  writer  of  Rev.  is  far  removed.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  precious  stones  have  any  occult  or 
mystical  meaniiii;.  He  merely  uses  their  colours 
ffisthetically,  as  the  pigments  of  a  splendid  picture. 
His  sole  desire  is  to  lire  the  imaj^ination  with  an 
idea  of  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 

LiTKRATDRE. — W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  art. '  Stones,  Precious,' 
in  llDli;  A.  S.  Murray  iiiitl  A.  H.  Smith,  art.  'Gem'  in 
EBr^^ ;  C.  Babington,  art.  '  Gems*  in  Smith's  DC  A. 

James  Sthahan. 
PREDESTINATION.— 1.  Context Predestina- 
tion in  its  wiliest  reference,  as  attributed  to  God, 
is  '  His  eternal  purpose,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  His  will,  wliereby,  for  His  own  glory,  He  hath 
foreordained  whatsoever  conies  to  pass'  {The 
Shorter  Catechism,  A.  7).  The  word  '  predestinate' 
appears  nowhere  in  the  AV  of  the  OT,  and  in  the 
NT  it  has  now  disapjjeared,  having  given  place  to 
'  foreordain '  in  the  RV  in  the  four  places  where 
the  AV  had  it  (Ro  S'-"- »  Eph  l^-  ").  '  Foreordained ' 
of  the  AV  has  also  given  place  to  '  foreknown  '  in 
the  RV  of  1  P  l'-'"'  (wliere  the  Gr.  is  irpoeyvoiaij.hou. 
See  Foreknowledge).  '  Foreordain  '  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  above,  and  also  in  Ac  4-*  ( AV  '  de- 
termined before '),  1  Co  2'  (AV  '  ordained  '),  renders 
TTpoopi^eii',  the  tense  employed  in  these  six  instances 
being  the  aorist,  as  betitted  a  purpose  of  the 
Divine  mind  from  eternity.  The  simple  6pii'ci.ii 
occurs  similarly  with  a  kindred  meaning  (Lk  22'-- : 
Kara  rb  dpiafx^vov  ;  Ac  2-** :  t^  upia fxivri  Bov\-q  ;  of. 
Ac  10«  17=''-^',  Ro  1^). 

2.  Connotation.  —  Election  and  predestination 
belong  to  the  purpose  of  grace  cherished  in  the 
Divine  mind  from  all  eternity ;  and  as  far  as 
salvation  is  concerned  they  are  the  expression  of 
the  entire  dependence  of  sinful  man  upon  the  grace 
of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  They  are 
included  together  by  St.  Paul  among  the  spiritual 
blessings  bestowed  upon  believers  ;  and'  the  two 
transactions  are  regarded  as  taking  place  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph  1^-  ^).  Elertion 
has  in  view  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects 
of  Divine  blessing ;  predestination  the  privileges 
and  blessings  which  are  to  be  their  portion 
(Ro  8'-»-2°,  Eph  l-"-^).  Foreknowledge  {wpdypwins, 
1  P  1=  ;  cf.  Ro  8=',  I  P  l'-")  belongs  to  the  same 
purpose  of  grace,  and  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as 
the  first  stejJ  in  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation,  for 
it  is  those  whom  God  'foreknew'  whom  He  also 
'  foreordained '  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son.  The  word  '  chose '  (dXaro)  in  2  Th  2'^ 
includes  '  foreknew '  and  '  foreordained '  of  Ro  8'-'", 
and  has  itself  apparently  the  force  of  '  elected ' 
(eJfWfaro). 

3.  PFedestination  in  the  moral  world. — It  be- 
longs to  the  very  nature  of  God  that  He  should 
have  a  counsel  or  purpose  which  embraces  all 
things  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  that  this 
counsel  shall  be  assuredly  accomplished.  This  is 
again  and  again  declared  in  Scripture  :  '  The  Lord 
hath  made  all  things  for  himself ;  yea,  even  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  evil '  (Pr  16'') ;  '  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure''  (Is  46'"). 
St.  Paul  affirms  this  truth  when  he  speaks  of 
'  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  will'  (Eph  1").  Not  only  the 
good  but  the  evil  of  the  world  comes  under  the 
Divine  predestinating  purpose,  for  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good  is  known  beforehand  to  the 
Omniscient  (Ac  15'').  'In  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being '  (17^),  and  every  act 
of  man,  whatever  its  motive,  is  performed  with 
bodily  life  and  strength,  with  faculties  and  powers 
which  He  lias  supplied,  and  continues  to  supply, 
to  the  best  and  to  the  worst,  to  the  noblest  and 
the  most  depraved.  'Whilst  not  Himself  the 
author  of  sin,  He  not  only  suffers  the  evil  designs 


and  wicked  purposes  of  men,  but  uses  them  (and 
by  using  them  shows  that  He  purpo.sed  to  use 
them  from  all  eternity)  for  ends  of  His  own, 
even  the  loftiest  and  holiest  of  which  men  can  form 
any  conce|)tion.  The  death  of  Christ  was  an 
essential  element  in  the  Divine  plan  of  redemption. 
To  bring  to  pass  the  death  of  Christ  lie  made  use 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Jews,  the  baseness  of  the 
betrayer,  and  the  culpable  weakness  of  the  Roman 
governor.  The  hist  ('hristians  discerned  and 
acknowledged  this  as  they  lifted  up  their  united 
voice  in  prayer  to  God  and  said  :  '  Of  a  truth  in 
this  city  against  thy  holy  Servant  Jesus,  whom 
thou  didst  anoint,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  the  ])uoples  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  together,  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and 
thy  counsel  foreordained  to  come  to  pass '  (Hera  ij  x^lp 
aov  Kal  i)  pouXr)  irpowpiaev  ytviaSai,  Ac  4'-'"' ).  And  St. 
Peter  declared  the  same  truth  to  the  Jewish 
multitudes  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost :  '  Him  being 
delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  ye  by  the  hand  of  lawless  men 
did  crucify  and  slay'  {j^  upiaiMivri  ^ovXy  nal  irpo- 
yviiffei  ToO  dead,  Ac  2^).  It  was  in  language  no  less 
strong  that  the  Lord  Himself  predicted  His  betrayal 
and  death  :  '  The  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it 
hath  been  determined  [Kara  rb  upurp.^i'oi',  Lk  2"2-'') : 
but  woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  he  is  be- 
trayed.' We  also  read  that  He  showed  'unto  his 
disciples,  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem, 
and  sutler  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  the  third 
day  be  raised  up '  ( Mt  16-').  These  passages  '  com- 
bine to  show  that  not  only  in  the  physical  world, 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  he  subject  in  all  its 
provinces  to  the  absolute  control  and  regulation 
of  the  Almighty,  but  also  in  the  moral  world,  all 
circumstances  and  events,  <lependent  though  they 
may  be  on  the  voluntary  actions  of  His  intelligent 
creatures,  are  nevertheless  pre-arranged  and  pre- 
determined by  Him  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what- 
soever God  does  by  His  own  personal  agency  in 
any  department  of  the  universe,  and  whatsoever 
He  permits  to  be  done  by  the  agency  of  His 
rational  creatures,  is  done  or  permitted  by  Him 
purposely  and  designedly,  in  accordance  with  His 
own  determinate  counsels,  and  for  the  accom]ilisli- 
nient  of  His  own  contemplated  ends'  (Crawford, 
3f!/steries  of  Christ innity,  p.  303). 

4.  St.  Paul's  view  of  predestination  and  sal- 
vation.— Predestination,  however,  in  its  bearing 
upon  salvation  finds  its  great  exponent  in  the 
apostle  Paul.  That  God  has  foreordained  par- 
ticular persons  from  all  eternity  to  salvation  and 
eternal  life,  that  He  has  provided  for  them  the 
means  to  that  salvation  in  the  work  of  Christ  and 
the  gracious  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
He  bestows  upon  them  grace  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  is  especially  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Here, 
again,  as  in  his  teaching  upon  election,  St.  Paul 
follows  up  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  '  No  man  can 
come  to  me,'  says  Jesus,  '  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the 
last  day '  (Jn  6").  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me.  .  .  .  My  Father, 
which  hath  given  them  unto  me,  is  greater  than 
all ;  and  no  one  is  able  to  snatch  them  out  of 
the  Fatlier's  hand'  (10"- =9).  'All  that  which  the 
Father  giveth  me  shall  come  unto  me '  is,  as  the 
older  divines  would  have  put  it,  an  article  in  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  ;  '  and  him  that 
Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out '  is  an 
article  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace  wherein  the  otter 
of  a  free  and  a  full  salvation  is  made  to  all  (6^'). 
It  is  this  teaching  which  St.  Paul  casts  into  his 
own  more  philosophical  moulds  and  expounds  in 
language  which  has  not  only  passed  into  the  voca- 
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biliary  of  theology,  but  even  become  familiar  in 
the  religious  speech  of  many  types  of  evangelical 
Christians.  '  We  know,'  he  says  in  a  characteristic 
utterance,  'that  to  them  that  "love  God  all  things 
work  together  for  good,  even  to  them  that  are 
called  accoi-ding  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he 
foreknew,  he  also  foreordained  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  lirstboni 
among  numy  brethren  '  ( Ko  8'-'-  -"■').  The  sovereignty 
in  which  St.  Paul  here  reposes  such  conlidence  is 
the  sovereignty  of  a  (iodof  grace  and  faithfulness  ; 
and  he  is  confident  that  He  who  began  a  good  work 
in  him  and  his  fellow-believers  '  will  |)erfect  it 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ '  (Ph  1").  The  end  to 
which  God  'foreordained'  those  whom  He  'fore- 
knew '  is  conformity  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that 
they  should  be  sons  of  God  after  His  likeness  of 
love  and  holiness  here  and  dignity  and  glory  above. 
This  end  is  that  which  apostolic  teaching  always 
has  in  view,  and  no  other  :  the  apostles  have  noth- 
in"  to  say  of  predestination  to  wrath  or  destruction 
(cf.  1  Th  i"--\  2  Th  -y-',  -2  Ti  P,  1  P  !'•  ■'). 

In  the  opening  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  St.  Paul  sets  forth  in  still  greater  detail 
this  great  doctrine  ( Eph  P'^-  "•  ^-).  It  is  '  the 
saints  which  are  at  Epiiesus  and  the  faitliful  in 
Christ  Jesus'  who  are  the  objects  of  this  Divine 
choice  and  blessing,  persons  who  are  believing  men 
and  women  (rois  TriffTois)  and  Christians  indeed 
(rois  ayloLs).  The  benefits  bestowed  upon  them  in 
common  with  the  Apostle  are  enumerated  as 
'redemption,'  'forgiveness  of  sins,'  'holiness,' 
'  adoption  '  as  sons  of  God,  '  a  heavenly  inherit- 
ance,' and  they  comprise  '  every  spiritual  blessing 
in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ ' — benefits  not 
merely  otiered  hut  actually  enjoj'ed,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  purjjose  of  God  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  The  Divine  choice  rested 
upon  them  and  took  effect  in  them  not  because  of 
their  merits  or  attainments,  not  because  God  fore- 
saw in  them  a  holiness  and  a  faith  marking  them 
out  as  recipients  of  eternal  favour  and  blessing, 
but  '  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.'  They  were 
chosen  not  because  of  foreseen  holiness  and  blame- 
lessness,  but  '  in  order  that  they  should  be  holy 
and  witliout  blemish.'  If  we  adopt  the  punctua- 
tion which  connects  'in  love'  (at  the  close  of 
v.'')  with  'having  foreordained'  (at  the  commence- 
ment of  v.^),  and  which  has  some  textual  authority, 
we  should  hold  that  it  was  in  love  that  He  fore- 
ordained them,  moved  by  'an  "unseen  universe" 
of  reasons  and  causes  wholly  beyond  our  discovery ' 
(H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Cambridge  Bible,  'Ephesians,' 
18S6,  p.  48).  AYliatever  the  grounds  of  God's  pre- 
destinating purpose,  they  did  not  lie  in  any  merits 
or  qualifications  of  theirs,  for  they  were  called 
'not  according  to  their  works,  but  according  to 
his  own  purpose  and  grace  before  the  world  began  ' 
(2  Ti  P).  Election  is  a  spontaneous  act  of  God's 
favour  and  grace,  uncalled  for  by  anything  in  the 
objects  of  it  moving  Him  thereto.  Before  the 
ages  of  time  God  foreordained  the  glory  of  the 
saints,  and  with  a  view  to  that  consummation  He 
purposed  both  creation  and  redemption  (I  Co  2' 
with  T.  S.  Evans'  note  in  Speaker's  Com.  iii.  [1881]). 
Whilst  St.  Paul  in  speaking  of  God's  pre- 
destinating purpose  towards  the  saints  calls  them 
'  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  afore  prepared  unto 
glory  '  (Ro  9°^),  he  is  careful  not  to  attribute  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  God  '  the  destruction '  which 
overtakes  the  'vessels  of  wrath'  (Ro  9'^^).  These 
the  Apostle  describes  as  '  fitted  unto  destruction,' 
whom  God  'endured  with  much  longsuffering ' ; 
and  he  regards  them  as  bringing  upon  themselves 
by  their  obstinacy  and  continued  sinfulness  the 
natural  penalty  of  their  guilt,  tlie  just  judgment  of 
God.     The  issue  of  glory  for  the  saints  proceeds 


from  God's  predestinating  purpo.se  '  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will '  and  without  any 
foresight  of  merit  on  their  |iart :  the  issue  of 
destruction  for  the  wicked  proceeds  from  the 
rejection  of  ollcred  grace  and  their  persistence  in 
transgressiou  and  sin.  The  distinction  is  that  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  wlien  he  says:  'The  wages  of 
sin  is  death  ;  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord    (Ko  6°^). 

That  God's  sovereignty  in  predestination  is  exer- 
cised consistently  with  man's  perfect  liberty  to 
choose  is  an  antinomy  which  it  is  iinpossil>le  for  us 
to  reconcile,  but  wliich,  nevertheless,  stands  out 
clear  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  In  Ro  U-"-  -'  St. 
Paul  appeals  to  one  side  of  the  antinomy  and 
affirms  the  Divine  sovereignty  by  reference  to  the 
figure  of  the  potter  ;  and  in  Ro  10"''°  he  exhibits 
the  other  side  when  he  allirins  the  universality 
and  freeuessof  the  gospel  offer,  saying,  'Wlujsoever 
shall  call  ujion  the  name  of  the  Lord  sliall  be 
saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe 
in  him  whom  they  have  not  heard  V  and  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher?'  Whilst  St.  Paul, 
as  we  have  seen,  affirms  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  to  life,  he  asserts  no  less  clearly  the 
truth  of  himian  responsibility.  Underlying  all  his 
exhortations  to  holiness,  and  all  his  presentations 
of  gospel  privilege  and  blessing,  there  is  the 
assumption  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  to 
avail  itself  of  offered  grace  or  to  refuse  it,  to  put 
forth  etibrt  or  to  remain  inactive.  Whilst  the 
kindling  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  through  the 
exerci.se  of  faith  in  Christ  is,  of  sovereign  grace 
(Eph  2*),  the  increase  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
Divine  life  through  prayer  and  service  depends 
upon  the  same  grace,  as  St.  Paul  exliorts  :  '  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 
for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  ^^'ill 
and  to  work,  for  his  good  pleasure'  (Ph  2''--  '*). 

5.  Predestination  in  Christian  experience. — The 
doctrine  of  predestination  has  the  analogy  of 
Christian  experience  to  support  it.  Every  Cliris- 
tian  man  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
some  power  at  work  for  his  salvation  before  his 
own  freewill.  '  We  love,'  says  St.  John,  '  because 
he  first  loved  us  '  (1  Jn  4'^).  It  is  He  wlio,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace, 
quickens  into  spiritual  life  men  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  And  there  are  multitudes 
who  acknowledge  their  experience  to  have  been 
that  of  Lydia,  '  whose  heart  the  Lord  ojtened,  to 
give  heed  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  by 
Paul '  (Ac  16").  In  Christian  experience  there  is 
the  conviction  of  this  gracious  influence  which  has 
been  beforehand  with  us  in  showing  us  the  guilt  of 
sin  and  leading  us  to  Christ  for  salvation,  but  there 
is  also  tlie  consciousness  of  moral  responsibilitj-, 
requiring  from  us  the  constant  exercise  of  faith 
and  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace.  '  I 
could  no  more,'  says  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  writing 
to  Thomas  Chalmers  from  Herrnhut  {Letters,  1800- 
1S40,  ed.  Hanna,  1877),  '  separate  tlie  belief  of  pre- 
destination from  my  idea  of  God,  than  I  could 
separate  the  conviction  of  moral  responsibility 
from  my  own  consciousness.  I  do  not,  to  be  sure, 
see  how  these  two  things  coincide,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared for  my  own  ignorance  on  these  points.  We 
know  things,  not  absolutely  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  relatively  as  they  are  to  us  and  to  our 
practical  necessities.'  There  we  must  be  content 
to  leave  the  antinomy,  believing  that  though  it  is 
beyond  our  limited  powers  to  reconcile,  it  is  recon- 
ciled in  the  mind  of  the  All-knowing  and  Eternal 
God. 

6.  Practical  applications. — The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination has  practical  ap]ilications  full  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement.     A  reasonable  assurance 
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of  salvation  finds  in  tlie  eternal  decree,  whose  sole 
cause  is  the  good  pleasure  and  eternal  will  of  God, 
its  most  certain  and  abidiiij;  grouiul.  'I'o  have  a 
well-grounded  persuasion,  through  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  evidences  of  the  new  life,  that  one 
is  of  the  number  of  those  whom  God  foreknew  and 
foreordained  to  be  conformed  to  the  inuifje  of  His 
Son,  cannot  fail  on  the  one  hand  to  till  one  with 
gratitude  and  humility,  and  on  the  other  to  stimu- 
late one  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness  and  all  the 
graces  of  the  Christian  life.  The  belief  that  God 
in  His  predestinating  purpose  has  His  elect — 
known  to  Him  when  unknown  to  man — in  every 
community  and  every  congregation  where  Christ  is 
preached,  is  an  encouragement  to  faithful  ministry, 
as  it  was  to  St.  Paul  when  in  a  vision  of  the  night 
the  Lord  said  to  him :  '  I  have  much  people  in 
this  city'  (Ac  18'").  'The  doctrine  of  this  high 
mystery  of  predestination,'  says  the  Westminster 
Confession  (ch.  iii.  8),  'is  to  be  handled  with 
special  prudence  and  care,  that  men  attending  to 
the  will  of  God  revealed  in  His  word,  and  yielding 
obedience  thereunto,  may,  from  the  certainty  of 
their  effectual  vocation,  be  assured  of  their  eternal 
election.  So  shall  this  doctrine  allbrd  matter  of 
praise,  reverence,  and  admiration  of  God,  and  of 
humility,  diligence,  and  abundant  consolation  to 
all  that  sincerely  obey  the  Gospel.' 

LiTERATnEE.— C.  Hodgre,  Syttematic  Theology,  1872,  i.  536  ff. ; 
T.  J.  Crawford,  Myst^Hes  of  Christianity,  1874,  p.  291  flf.  ; 
John  Forbes,  Predestination  and  Freewill,  J878  ;  J.  B.  Mozley, 
Piedcstinalion-,  1878  ;  B.  Jowett,  The  Epistles  o/  St.  Paul  to 
the  Tfirs>^alonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  1894,  iU  370 ;  J. 
Drummond,  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine,  1907,  p.  463  ;  T. 
Haering,  The  Christian  Faith,  1913,  p.  788  £E. 

T.  NicoL. 

PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  CHRIST.— With  regard 
to  pre-existence,  the  apostolic  Scriptures  furnish 
material  for  the  two-fold  conclusion,  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  primary  data  of  Christian  faith 
in  the  Historic  and  Exalted  Jesus,  but  that  it  is 
a  necessary  implicate  of  that  faith.  It  forms  no 
element  in  the  primitive  doctrine  recorded  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Acts.  Under  the  impulse  of 
the  Spirit,  the  conviction  of  their  Master  s  resur- 
rection wrought  in  the  first  disciples  a  victorious 
re-assertion  of  faith  in  Him  as  the  Messianic 
Redeemer.  He  is  proclaimed  as  '  both  Lord  and 
Christ ' ;  and  under  the  category  of  Messiahship 
this  primitive  gospel  involves  all  that  is  character- 
istic in  historical  Christianity  (see  Denney,  Jesus 
and  the  Gospel,  p.  15  ff.).  Jesus  is  sovereign  in  the 
government  of  the  world  as  in  the  realm  of  spirit- 
ual ideals,  author  of  salvation  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  moral  and  eschatological ;  but  there  is  no 
emergence  of  the  thought  that  His  origin  must  be 
transcendent  as  His  destiny — no  hint  of  pre- 
existence.  Christ's  place  in  eternity  is  in  the 
foreknowledge  and  counsel  of  the  Father. 

Coming  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  enter  a 
Christological  atmosphere  which  is  startlingly 
different.  In  the  earlier  Epistles  the  Pre-existence 
is  not  so  much  asserted  as  taken  for  granted.  In 
marked  contrast  with  such  themes  as  the  Atone- 
ment or  Justification,  it  is  never  made  the  subject 
of  the  Apostle's  dialectic ;  but  deductions,  both 
jjractical  and  speculative,  are  drawn  from  it  as  an 
axiomatic  truth,  familiar  equally  to  writer  and  to 
readers,  and  disputed  by  no  one.  And  although  it 
is  only  in  the  later  Epistles  that  the  necessity  of 
the  Pre-existence  as  the  basis  for  a  full  world- 
embracing  redemption  is  deliberately  set  forth, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  real  development  either 
in  the  conviction  of  the  fact  or  in  the  conception 
of  its  signilicance. 

The  chief  Pauline  passages  are  the  following. 
With  regard  to  the  closely  parallel  texts.  Gal  4* 
and  Ro  8^,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
obviously  intended  contrast  between  the  dignity  of 


God's  '  own  Son  '  and  the  conditions  of  His  eartlily 
life  ('  born  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,'  '  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ')  is  fuUj'  illuminated 
only  by  the  assumption  of  His  i)reexistence.  In 
speakiu"  of  the  sacraments  of  the  wilderness 
(1  Co  10'^)  St.  Paul  clearly  jjresupjjoses  the  activity 
of  the  pre-incarnate  Christ  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
The  statement  that  the  Kock  in  Kadesh  was  Christ 
does  not  imply  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  actual 
Christophany  (Bousset,  Die  Scliriftcn  ties  NT,  ii. 
[1908]  115);  but  it  does  imply  that,  in  St.  Paul's 
view,  the  water  miraculously  furnished  by  it  was 
'spiritual  drink'  because  in  it  Christ  was  sacra- 
mentally  active  for  receptive  souls.  In  1  Co  8*,  aa 
one  GoQ,  the  Father,  is  the  ultimate  source  and 
end  of  all  creation,  so  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  is  its 
Mediator — the  first  hint  of  that  more  fully  formu- 
lated conception  of  the  'cosmic'  Christ  which  is  a 
feature  of  later  Epistles.  A  similarly  anticipatory 
passage  is  2  Co  8' — '  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  he  for 
your  sakes  became  poor,'  which  cannot  be  naturally 
understood  in  any  other  sense  than  that  Christ's 
earthly  life  was  to  His  prior  condition  as  beggary 
to  wealth.  This  thought  of  the  Incarnation  as  an 
act  of  self-abnegation,  by  which  an  original  state 
of  heavenly  glory  was  voluntarily  exchanged  for 
one  of  human  limitation  and  suffering,  is  expanded 
in  Ph  2'",  the  most  deliberate  and  majestic  of  St. 
Paul's  utterances  upon  the  subject.  Whether  we 
understand  by  ti.op<f>rt  dtou  a  form  which  is  separable 
or  that  which  is  inseparable  from  the  Divine 
essence,  one  which  was  surrendered  or  that  which 
could  not  be  surrendered,  does  not  afi'ect  the 
assertion  of  pre-existence.  Christ  became  man 
only  by  laying  aside  a  state  of  being  to  which  an 
equal  participation  with  God  in  all  Divine  pre- 
rogatives (t6  dvai  !<ra  Seifi)  naturally  belonged. 
Finally,  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  St.  Paul  de- 
velops the  thought  of  Clirist's  relation  to  created 
being  as  a  whole.  In  His  pre-incarnate  state.  He 
is  the  apx'^,  the  Head  or  Origin,  the  Trpurdroxos 
Trdffi;!  (cricreMs,  begotten  before  all  creatures  and  the 
agent  of  their  creation,  therefore  possessing  supre- 
macy, absolute  and  universal  (Col  l'^-  "•).  The 
same  conception  is  implied  in  Eph  1'° — as  all  things 
are  originally  centred  in  Him,  so  they  are  destined 
to  be  gathered  together  and  re-centred  in  Him ; 
while  in  Eph  I''  His  pre-existence  is  brought  more 
directly  into  relation  with  human  redemption — we 
are  chosen  '  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.' 

In  the  later  Epistles,  it  thus  appears,  there 
is  a  larger  use  of  the  concept  of  pre-existence,  a 
more  deliberate  unfolding  of  its  relations  to  God, 
humanity,  and  the  created  universe ;  but,  while  this 
enables  us  to  apprehend  more  clearly  how  the  con- 
cept was  already  latent  in  the  primary  faith- 
experience  of  the  Exalted  Christ,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  later  Epistles,  as  compared  with  the 
earlier,  show  any  distinct  advance  in  the  Apostle's 
or  in  the  Church's  belief  in  the  fact.  And  here  we 
are  confronted  with  a  problem.  The  thought  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  has  advanced  from  the  posi- 
tion reflected  in  the  first  chapters  of  Acts,  in  which 
there  is  no  hint  of  a  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
to  that  presupposed  even  in  the  earlier  Pauline 
Epistles,  where  its  presence  and  activity  are  fully 
assumed  ;  and  apparently  nothing  save  a  process 
of  development  so  gradual,  silent,  and  unconscious 
as  to  have  left  no  trace,  bridges  the  distance 
between  the  Pentecostal  discourses  and  Colossians. 
By  what  processes  of  thought  may  it  be  supposed 
that  this  remarkable  transition  was  ettucted  ? 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  problem  ab  extra. 

(a)  Jewish  apocali/ptic. — '  Even  as  a  Jew,  Saul 
believed  the  Messiah  to  be  already  in  existence ' 
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(H.  Weinel,  St.  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  1906,  p.  45). 
'Jewish  Messianic  speculatiun  had  aheuuy  im- 
agined a  picture  for  the  completion  of  which  really 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  Nicene  dogmas  '  {ib. 
p.  313).  It  is  true  that  such  pas.sages  as  2  K.i.  xii. 
32,  .\iii.  26,  xiv.  9,  Kn.  xlviii.  6,  Ixii.  7  bear  out  the 
statement  that  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  was  a 
feature  of  traditional  ajiocalyptic  doctrine  ;  nor  is 
there  any  antecedent  improbability  that  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  belief  may  have  been  influ- 
enced from  this  quarter.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  apocalyptic  tenet  has  its  place 
in  a  connexion  of  ideas  ([uile  ditlercnt  from  the 
Christian.  Since  according  to  the  cherished  apoca- 
lyptic hope  the  Redemption  was  imminent  and 
might  arrive  at  any  moment,  it  followed  that  the 
Messiah  must  be  already  in  existence,  waiting  only 
to  be  revealed  (l)almanj  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr., 
1902,  p.  302).  No  such  stimulus  was  applicable  to 
the  development  of  the  Christian  belief. 

(6)  Rahbinism. — According  to  its  peculiar  mode 
of  thought,  Rabbinism  expressed  the  transcendent 
value  of  any  person  or  thing  by  assigning  to  it  a 
pre-existent  celestial  archetype.  Thus,  according 
to  the  Midrash  on  Ps  8",  the  Throne  of  Glory, 
Messiah  the  King,  the  Torah,  ideal  Israel,  Repent- 
ance, Gehenna,  were  created  before  the  world. 
But  the  inclusion  of  Repentance  in  this  list  sheds 
a  significant  light  upon  the  sense  in  which  these 
entities  are  regarded  as  having  preternatural 
existence.  In  Rabbinism,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  was 
onl}'  ideal — '  not  literal,  but  present  only  in  God's 
eternal  counsel  of  salvation'  (Weber,  Jiidische 
Theologie,  p.  355).  The  name  of  the  Messiali  was 
ideally  pre-existent  (ib.  p.  198).  'As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  earlier  rabbinism  was  content  with 
holding,  on  the  basis  of  Ps  72",  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  the  name  only  '  (Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  301). 

(c)  Alexandrian  Judaism. — According  to  Philo 
(Sac.  leg.  alleg.  on  Gn  2'  [ed.  Mangey,  i.  49],  de 
Mundi  opifcio,  ed.  Mangey,  i.  30),  God  created 
two  kinds  &f  men — a  '  heavenly  '  man,  made  after 
the  ijnage  of  God,  Incorruptible  and  super-terres- 
trial ;  the  other  formed  of  the  dust,  composed  of 
body  and  soul,  male  and  female,  by  nature  mortal. 
And,  with  1  Co  15''<-'9  as  almost  a  sole  support, 
it  has  been  maintained  by  various  scholars  since 
Baur,  that  St.  Paul  has  simply  taken  over  the 
Alexandrian  theory.  That  some  such  theory  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  suggested  the  wording  of 
the  Pauline  passage  seems  certain.  But  if  there 
is  any  intentional  reference,  It  can  only  be  by  way 
of  refuting  the  Philonic  view  (see  Bousset,  Ee- 
ligion  des  Judenthums,  p.  406).  The  '  heavenly ' 
man,  who  with  Philo  is  the  'first,'  is  with  St. 
Paul  the  '  second '  (as  if  to  emphasize  the  point, 
it  is  expressly  said,  'that  was  not  first  which  was 
spiritual,  but  that  which  was  natural ;  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual').  When,  moreover, 
St.  Paul  distinguishes  the  two  as  '  from  earth ' 
and  'from  heaven,'  he  points  to  their  respective 
sources  and  qualities  of  being,  implying  nothing 
as  to  a  previous  state  of  being. 

While  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity 
proves  its  eclectic  genius,  its  hospitality  towards 
all  ideas  and  forms  of  thought  by  which  it  could 
express  its  sense  of  the  inexpressible  religious 
value  of  Christ,  and  while  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  to  deny  that  it  may  have  incidentally 
woven  into  its  own  web  sundry  hints  of  a  pre- 
existent  Messiah  or  Ideal  Man,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  rapid  Christological  advance  which  had 
taken  place  by  the  time  the  Pauline  Epistles  were 
written  can  have  been  in  any  vital  way  influenced 
by  the  recondite  speculations  of  apocalyptic, 
Rabbinical,  or  Hellenistic  Judaism. 


That  this  advance  was  connected  chiefly  with  Panline  lines 
of  tliou^ht  is  purliaps  su^^^ested  by  the  fact  that  little  or  no 
use  is  nuule  of  the  conception  of  pre-existence  in  1  Peter.  The 
language  of  in — to  iv  ai/ToU  nvevna  Xpiaroi) — SUffgests  but  does 
not  ne(^essarily  imply  it  (sec  Hort's  note  in  ioo\  To  say  that 
tile  Spirit  who  inspired  tlie  propliets  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
does  not  imply  that  Christ  was  personally  coeval  with  the  pro- 
plicts  (cf.  lie  ir-*).  In  1  P  l'-"  It  is  claimed  that  4o«piu9tVTot 
nnplies  pre-existence,  since  only  that  which  already  exists  can 
be  manifested ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  parallelism  between 
(/jai-epw^t'cToy  and  irporyvbuTti^vov  excludes  a  reference  to  per- 
sonal pre-existence.  lie  who  was  manifested  is  Ho  who  was 
foreknown,  and  the  object  of  Divine  foreknowle<l{^e  must  be 
the  incarnate,  not  the  pre-existent  Christ.  Nor  is  the  present 
writer  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  reason  for  whifli 
Cha.se  (HDB  iii.  TH^b)  regards  8i»- 10  as  decisive— viz.  that  the 
'  spirit '  in  which  Christ  was  'quickened '  and  ministered  to  the 
'  spirits  in  prison  '  is  represented  as  something  aSHutned  by  Him 
no  less  than  the  '  flesh  '  in  whieh  He  was  '  put  to  death,'  and 
that,  therefore,  Christ  is  conceived  as  having  existed  before  the 
beginninjj^  of  His  human  life.  To  deduce  from  the  words  iv  w 
that  Christ  had  a  personal  existence  prior  to  His  possession  o'f 
the  'spirit'  in  which  He  acted  after  His  death  in  the  Mesh,  seems 
to  lay  on  them  a  greater  stress  than  they  are  fitted  to  bear. 

The  advance  in  Christological  ideas  which  had 
taken  place  by  the  time  of  the  Pauline  Ejiistles 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  innate  necessity  of  thought. 
The  concept  of  pre-existence  lay  implicit  in  the 
Church's  most  primitive  consciousness  of  the 
Crucified  and  Exalted  Christ  as  Saviour.  The 
form  in  which  this  first  found  expression  was 
Messianic.  Jesus  was  the  Lord  Christ,  the  Person 
by  whom  the  people  of  God  were  to  be  turned 
from  their  iniquities,  and  the  Divine  Kingdom 
brought  to  men.  Without  intellectual  perception 
that  this  implied  His  proper  Divinity,  the  Exalted 
Lord  was  felt  as  God  ;  the  instincliive  attitude 
towards  Him  was  that  of  faith  and  worship.  But 
in  a  community  which  entirely  retained  the  funda- 
mental theocentric  postulate  of  OT  religion,  such 
an  attitude  could  not  long  remain  merely  instinct- 
ive. Granted  the  premise  that  Jesus  is  Saviour 
and  that  only  the  Eternal  God  can  save,  we  pass, 
logically,  at  a  single  step  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  into  Colossians.  The  inevitaVile  con- 
clusion, slowly  as  it  may  come  to  formulation,  is 
that  in  Him  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  ; 
otherwise  it  is  a  man,  not  God,  who  takes  the 
central  place  in  faith's  universe.  And  to  connect 
the  Historical  Christ  with  the  being  of  Eternal 
God,  the  category  of  pre-existence  was  indis- 
pensable ;  for  to  Jewish  monotheism  the  idea  of 
BeoTToirjais — that  any  one  should  become  God — was 
unthinkable.  He  who  was  Divine  unto  everlasting 
must  have  been  Divine  from  everlasting  ;  in  what- 
ever sense  God  is  preternatural,  in  the  same  sense 
must  Christ  also  be. 

Further,  there  are  two  lines  along  which  this 
necessity  of  thought  is  seen  to  be  especially  urgent. 

{a)  Ethical. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  great 
ethical  appeal  of  the  gospel  to  self-sacrificing  love 
is  explicit  in  its  first  proclamation.  It  is  implicit 
there  in  its  central  truth  of  the  suffering  Messiah  ; 
but  the  presentation  is  shaped  by  the  polemical 
necessities  of  the  hour,  and  the  chief  aim  is  to 
establish  that  the  Crucified  Jesus  is  Lord  rather 
than  to  emphasize  that  His  sovereignty  is  won  by 
sacrifice.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  ethical  ap- 
peal is  dominant  throughout.  His  experience  of 
salvation  was  an  exjjerience  of  forgiveness  and 
eternal  life  bestowed  with  an  unspeakable  fervour 
of  Divine  love — love  that  by  infinite  sacrifice 
reconciled  the  sinner  unto  God.  And  in  his  con- 
ception of  this  love,  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
had  a  two- fold  function,  (i.)  It  raised  the  earthly 
manifestation  to  infinitude.  The  redeeming  sacri 
fice  of  Christ  was  not  a  love  that  was  commensur- 
able with  any  human  self-sacrifice.  It  is  voluntary 
poverty  seen  again.st  a  background  of  Divine 
wealth.  The  most  amazing  in  the  series  of  His 
self-emptyings  is  the  first — the  choosing  to  re- 
nounce the  Divine  form  of  existence  for  another 
in  which  He  was  destined  to  reach  the  absolute 
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point  of  liuniiliation  and  safl'ering.  This  was  tlie 
love  beyond  compare,  passing  Ivnowledge.  (ii.)  In 
the  same  way,  we  may  suppose,  the  con(:e))tion 
of  pre-existence  lielped  St.  I'aul  to  relate  the  love 
of  Christ  to  the  love  of  God.  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able, indeed,  that  St.  Paul  should  have  found  in 
the  historical  life  and  death  of  Je.sus  ample  reason 
for  such  ex|)ressions  as,  'Thanks  be  unto  God  for 
his  unspeakable  ^'ift,'  '  He  that  withheld  not  his 
own  Son  '  ;  but  liow  much  more  amazing  and  sub- 
duing is  tlie  thought,  if  the  Son  thus  '  delivered 
up  for  us  all'  was  God's  'own  image,'  llis  '  lirst- 
begotten  before  every  creature.'  It  scarcely  per- 
mits of  doubt  that  this  was  the  thought  in  the 
Apostle's  mind. 

(b)  Soteriulugical. — Salvation  in  the  full  sense 
includes  not  merely  a  subjective  change  in  man, 
but  a  corresponding  change  in  man's  environment. 
No  more  than  humanity  itself  does  nature  em- 
body the  perfect  linal  will  of  God.  In  its  present 
constitution  it  is  the  correlative  of  human  sin  ; 
it  lies  under  the  dominion  of  '  principalities  and 
powers '  that  are  unfriendly  to  man  ;  and  for  man 
to  be  spiritually  renewed  and  reconciled  to  God, 
and  yet  left  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  universe, 
would  be  no  complete  redemption.  Thus,  even  in 
St.  Paul's  earlier  Epistles  it  is  seen  that  Christ's 
redeeming  work  must  extend  its  influence  over  all 
created  things  (1  Co  15=-'-=«,  Ro  8'»--"  s'-s") ;  and  in 
Colossians  the  cosmic  Kedemption,  the  vision  of 
a  '  Christianized  universe,'  becomes  one  of  the 
Apostle's  central  themes.  The  Church's  Lord 
and  Redeemer  must  be  Lord  and  Reconciler  of  all 
things  (Col  li5-=»2"-  '* ;  cf.  Pli  2'»-  ").  But  this  is 
possible  only  to  One  in  whom  the  undivided  full- 
ness of  the  Godhead  dwells  (Col  1"-  ^c  2»- '" ;  cf.  Ph 
2"- '),  who  is  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
the  created  universe.  And  this,  again,  involves 
His  pre-existence  (ttputStoko^  Trdcrijs  ktI<t€ois,  Col  V^). 
Only  He  who  is  the  origin.al  and  eternal  principle 
of  unity  in  all  things  (1"),  who  stands  in  such  a 
relation  to  God  {eiKLdv  toQ  dopdrov  Beov,  V^)  that  this 
must  be  His  relation  to  the  universe,  can  bring 
the  universe  into  hnal  unity  with  the  Divine 
character  and  purpose.  Only  He  who  is  the 
mediatorial  beginning  can  be  the  mediatorial  end  ; 
only  the  First  can  be  the  Last. 

The  question  immediately  arises  for  theology : 
How  is  one  to  relate  this  conception  of  the  Pre- 
existent  Christ  to  the  Eternal  Unity  of  the  God- 
head ?  Beyschlag's  theory  of  an  ideal  pre-existence 
in  the  Divine  thought  and  will  is  wholly  inadequate 
as  a  historical  interpretation  of  Pauline  thought ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  theory  (Baur, 
Pfleiderer)  according  to  which  the  conception  of 
the  '  Man  from  Heaven,'  the  '  Second  Adam,'  is 
the  fountainhead  of  the  Pauline  Christology.  The 
point  in  which  the  ettbrtof  NT  thought  to  answer 
this  question  culminates  is  the  Johannine  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  ;  and  to  treat  of  this  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
that  for  the  whole  Johannine  group  of  writings — 
Apocalypse,  Gospel,  Epistles — the  truth  of  Christ's 
pre-existence  is  absolutely  fundamental.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  deliberate  endeavour  to 
relate  this,  through  the  concept  of  the  Logos,  to 
the  Godhead  ;  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially 
in  the  First  Epistle,  the  strongest  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  complete,  personal,  permanent  identity  of 
the  Pre-incarnate  with  Him  who  became  flesh  and 
tabernacled  among  us.  That  'Jesus  is  the  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh '  is  the  test  and  watchword  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Though  the  foundation  for  the 
cosmic  signiMcanceof  the  Incarnation  is  laid  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Gospel  (1^)  this  is  nowhere  elabor 
ated  as  by  St.  Paul.  The  ethical  interest  absorbs 
all  others  ;  and  here  St.  John  has  spoken  the  last 
word  (Jn  3'«,  1  Jn  i'-'").     The  love  of  Christ  is  the 


manifested  love  of  God.  He  who  died  on  Calvary, 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  ia  He  who  came  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

LlTEEtATURE.— ThisiseTiorniousinllthctcxt-lmoksonNTTheo- 
loiiv,  inoliidiiii.'  tliO!-e  bv  Baur  (lsi):i).  Bcysclilag  (Kri^-.  Ir.,  1SD.0), 
Peine  (l:>lii),  Holtzmkiin  (-I'.ill),  Schlatter  ('lliil.i),  Stevens 
(ISM)).  Weiiiel  (-lllls),  B.  Weiss  (Euj,-.  Ir.,  l^s■.;-ba).  Among 
spcciiil  IrealiBcs  the  following  may  be  nientionccl  :  H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  o/ the  Person  of  Jeaus  Christ,  I'.lli  ; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Uumiliatiun  of  Christ'^  1881 ;  W.  Bousset, 
IJie  lif.titiion  den  Judenthums-,  llHiti  ;  J.  Denney,  Jenusaiul  the 
Gospel,  11)08;  A.  Harnack,  Uistorn  of  iJoijmii,  Kiig.  tr.-,  IsliT, 
vol.  L  app.  i. ;  P.  Lobstein,  Notion  de  la  prcexistence  du  Fits 
de  Dieu,  1883;  W.  Olchewski,  Hie  Wurieln  der  paulinischeti 
Christoloqic,  1901);  R.  L.  Ottley,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Jncanm- 
dun,  ISDU  ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Pauliniam,  Kng.  tr.,  1891,  i.  12:i-169  ; 
D.  Somerville,  i7.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  1S97 ;  F. 
Weber,  Judische  Theologie,  1897.  K.  LAW. 

PREPARATION.— In  the  NT  Epistles  the  word 
appears  only  in  Eph  6" :  '  having  shod  your  feet 
with  the  preparation  (iroiixaala)  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.'  The  exhortation  was  suggested  by  the 
sandals  {catigm)  of  the  Roman  soldier.  They  were 
very  heavy,  thickly  studded  with  hobnails,  and 
strongly  laced.  The  purpose  which  they  served  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  soldier  is  to  be  served 
by  the  iroinaala  provided  by  the  gospel  of  peace. 
The  sandals  gave  the  soldier  lirm  footing,  and 
fitted  him  for  fighting  or  marching  through  any 
kind  of  country.  The  word  has  two  meanings  : 
in  general,  that  of  '  preparation,' '  preparedness,'  or 
'  readiness,'  and  in  particular,  '  hrm  foundation  ' 
or  '  firm  footing.'  Illustrations  of  the  latter  mean- 
ing are  found  in  Ps  89"'  •"I,  '  Kighteousne.ss  and 
judgement  are  the  foundation  of  thy  throne  '  (RV), 
also  in  Zee  5",  Ezr  (LXX  2  Es)  2"'*.  'The  verb  '  to 
prepare  '  (^roi/xafeip)  in  the  sense  of  '  firmly  flx  '  or 
'  establish  '  is  found  in  Ps  24-,  '  and  established  it 
upon  the  floods,'  also  gg-",  Pr  3'»,  2  S  5'-.  In  the 
NT  it  has  the  sense  of  '  destined  '  in  Mt  20-''  ('  for 
whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of  my  Father ')  25*'-  ■", 
1  Co  2-',  He  ll'".  I'he  common  translation  of 
iToipia<ria  in  Eph  6''Ms  '  preparation  '  (EV,  Erasmus, 
Hodge,  Eadie,  etc.),  but  '  foundation  '  or  '  lirm  foot- 
ing' is  strongly  supported  (Chrysostom,  Bengel, 
Hatch).  The  weakness  of  the  translation  'pre- 
paration '  is  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  kind  of 
equipment  which  is  referred  to.  It  translates  the 
word  but  not  the  idea.  The  more  restricted  mean- 
ing of  '  firm  footing,'  with  its  suggestions  of  con- 
fidence or  assurance,  brings  out  more  clearly  what 
the  gospel  of  peace  provides.  This  '  lirm  confi- 
dence '  is  not  only  necessary  for  '  standing '  in  '  the 
evil  day,'  but  for  the  general  warfare  of  the  Chris- 
tian at  all  times. 

Literature. — The  principal  Comnientaries  in  loco ;  E. 
Hatch,  Essaiis  in  Biblicul  Greek,  1889,  pp.  61-55 ;  A.  F. 
Buscarlet,  £zpT  ix.  [1897-98]  38-40,  where  there  is  also  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  foot-gear  of  a  Roman  soldier. 

John  Reid. 
PRESBYTER,    PRESBYTERY.  — See    Elder, 
Bishop. 

PRESENCE.  —  In  the  apostolic  writings  the 
following  Greek  words  lie  beliind  our  English  term 
'  presence,'  diriyavri,  IfnrpoaSei',  ivwTiOv,  Kareviiiinov 
(prepositions  =  '  in  the  presence  of,'  and  frequently 
rendered  '  before ') ;  vapovala  and  wpbauTrov  (nouns). 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  such  common  expres- 
sions as  the  '  presence '  of  Pilate  (Ac  3'^)  or  of  the 
Council  (5^'),  or  even  on  St.  Paul's  mention  of  bis 
presence  (or  absence)  in  the  letters  to  Philippi 
(Ph  2'2),  Corinth,  and  Thessalonica.  The  question 
of  the  Apostle's  'bodily  presence'  being  'insignifi- 
cant '  (2  Co  10'- '")  is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  Paul). 
There  remain  those  passages  which  sneak  of  the 
presence  of  the  angels  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev  W), 
and  the  presence  of  God.  F'rom  this  source  come 
'  times  of  refreshing '  (Ac  3'")  for  the  repentant,  but 
also  of  '  destruction  '  for  the  disobedient  (2  Th  P, 
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in  reference  to  the  Second  Advent  or  Parousia ;  cf. 
1  Th  2'-').  No  man,  however  wise  or  strong,  may 
hoast  in  the  presence  of  ( iod  ( 1  Co  1-'') ;  in  t  hat  pres- 
ence Clirist  appears  on  our  hehalf  ( He  i)-') ;  and  there 
'  before  the  presence  of  his  ^'hjry  '  we  ourselves 
may  liope  to  stand  (Jude  '").  Tliere  is  matter  for 
reflexion  in  all  these  statements,  but  it  is  better 
to  leave  this  somewhat  artilicial  and  mechanical 
schedule  of  references  in  order  to  discuss  tlie 
general  idea  of  the  presence  of  God  as  it  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

1.  In  some  of  the  passages  cited  above  there 
is  unquestionably  a  reminiscence  of  the  sense  of 
sanctity  with  which  the  royal  presence  was  invested 
in  ancient  times.  The  OT  is  full  of  references  to 
this  fact.  We  have  it  literally  in  such  passages  as 
Gn41-"»  ('the  presence  of  Pharaoh'),  E.\  10'',  1  S 
19',  2  S  24^  1  K  1-8  12=,  2  Ch  9^,  Neh  2',  Est  1'"  8". 
Generally  speaking,  these  references  to  the  kingly 
jiresence  carry  the  suggestion  of  favour,  gracious- 
ness,  assent,  or  benediction.  When  a  ruler  turned 
his  countenance  towards  a  supjiliant  or  courtier,  it 
meant  that  his  desire  was  granted,  or  that  he  was 
a  persona  qrata  in  the  court  (cf.  Est  8'^) ;  when  it 
was  turned  away,  it  foreboded  refusal,  the  loss  of 
favour,  or  serious  disgrace  (cf.  1  K  12'-).  The  same 
association  of  ideas  governs  the  usage  of  such 
phrases  as  'the  presence  of  the  Lord'  (Gn  3',  Job 
112  o7 .23i5_  ps  igu  975  14013^  etc.).  Those  hidden  in 
the  Divine  presence  are  safe  from  harm  (Ps  31"°  91') ; 
to  be  driven  from  God's  presence  is  to  be  outcast 
indeed  (Ps  51") ;  it  is  even  to  perish  utterly  (68-). 
The  minds  of  the  NT  writers  were  saturated  with 
Hebrew  notions,  and  their  usage  of  language  corre- 
sponds with  this  fact.  Thus  the  '  presence  of 
Pilate '  (Ac  3")  means  his  seat  of  authority  (of. 
5'") ;  the  'presence  of  the  Lord'  is  the  source  of 
all  spiritual  blessing  (3'"),  of  Divine  authority  (Lk 
1'*),  and  of  eternal  felicity  (Jude  -*) ;  while  the 
opposite  is  suggested  in  Rev  14'".  God's  presence, 
in  a  word,  saves  or  damns  those  who  are  exposed 
to  its  searching  radiance,  according  to  their 
spiritual  relation  to  Him. 

2.  It  is,  however,  the  positive  suggestions  of  the 
phrase  that  require  exposition.  The  presence  of 
God  (or  of  Christ  who  brought  '  life  and  incorrup- 
tion  to  light  through  the  gospel,'  2  Ti  1'")  means 
in  apostolic  literature  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
revelation  of  His  nature,  and  the  instrumentalities 
of  His  grace.  In  the  OT  that  presence  was  largely 
mediated  through  nature  and  Providence  (cf.  Job 
and  the  Psalms /)(Tssirti) ;  in  the  NT  this  aspect  has 
largely  faded  into  the  background,  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  Deistic  attitude  of  later  Judaism, 
which  substituted  cultus  or  worship  (especially  in 
the  form  of  a  mass  of  liturgical  and  ceremonial 
acts  and  processes)  as  the  t-liief  medium  of  the 
approach  of  man  to  God,  or  of  God  to  man.  God 
Himself  became  remote.  His  very  name  was 
avoided.  Belief  in  a  present  Deity,  glad  faith  in 
a  God  who  manifests  Himself  in  actual  experience 
is  found  only  in  such  exalted  experiences  as  the 
Maccaboean  struggle.  Men  tried  to  bridge  the 
chasm  by  angels,  especially  natural  guardian 
angels,  and  by  such  quasi  -  personalities,  quasi - 
abstractions  as  the  Wisdom,  the  Word,  Shekinah 
of  Glory,  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  all  such  etlbrts 
were  far  from  successful.  What  ditt'erentiated  the 
heightened  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  primitive 
Church  was  its  assurance  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God 
had  come  near  to  man  in  a  new  and  living  way. 
This  fact  is  expressed  with  matchless  felicity  in 
St.  John's  words  '  (we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  from  the  Father),  full  of  grace 
and  truth'  (l'*),  and  in  St.  Paul's  'God'  hath 
'  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  (Jod  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ '  (2  Co  4").     The  same  idea  is  given  in 


He  1'-',  'God  .  .  .  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days 
spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,  .  .  .  being  the  ellul- 
gence  of  his  glory,  and  the  verj-  image  of  his  sub- 
stance.' To  His  immediate  disciples  the  physical 
person  of  Christ  was  evidently  full  of  attractive- 
ness and  |)ower,  because  of  the  spiritual  radiance 
that  shone  from  His  presence  ;  they  afterwards 
dwelt  lovingly  in  tliought  on  the  expression  of  His 
face,  on  His  looks  anil  gestures,  which  must  have 
been  eloquent  of  His  inner  disposition,  thoughts, 
and  pu rj loses ;  and  they  afterwards  found  a  deep 
mystical  sigiiilicance  in  these  things  as  they 
brooded  on  His  words  and  dealings  with  them. 
It  was  the  Resurrection-life  of  .Icsus  that  provided 
the  interpretative  light  in  which  all  His  earthly 
life  w'as  transhgured  in  tlie  memory  of  His  imme- 
diate circle  of  friends,  and  which  brought  home 
the  real  meaning  of  His  dealings  with  them  in  the 
days  of  His  tlesh. 

3.  This  personal  objective  nearness  of  God  in  the 
'  presence '  of  Christ  as  mirrored  in  the  Gospels, 
becomes  in  the  Epistles  a  subjective  nearness  in 
the  souls  of  believers.  Christ  dwells  in  their 
hearts  by  faith  (Ejih  S") ;  they  'have  jieace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  through 
whom  also  we  have  had  our  access  by  faith  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand ' ;  they  '  rejoice  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God '  (a  synonym  for  His 
radiant  favouring  presence,  Ro  5'- '-),  and  Christ 
who  is  the  'image  and  glory  of  God'  (1  Co  11') 
becomes  at  last  in  them  '  the  hope  of  glory,'  i.e.  of 
a  blessed  immortality  (Col  1-').  This  indwelling 
presence  of  God  in  human  hearts  is  not  the  mere 
'inner  light'  of  which  the  mystics  speak,  but 
that  light  made  opulent  with  all  the  spiritual 
content  for  which  Christ  stands.  It  is  a  Life 
within  the  life,  a  Self  within  the  self,  a  Divine 
presence  enriching  and  irradiating  the  recesses 
of  the  soul  with  its  high  benefit  and  power.  St. 
Paul  is  perpetually  conscious  of  this  new  element 
in  his  lite  which,  when  he  hrst  had  it,  made  him 
'a  new  creature,'  and  which  made  'all  things 
new'  to  him  (2  Co  5"  [Kai>'6s=' fresh,'  'bright,' 
'  glittering']).  Whether  he  speaks  of  the  believer 
being  in  Christ  (Col  1"),  or  of  Christ  bein"  »»  him 
(v.-'),  or  of  being  toijethcr  with  Christ  (Eph  2'*; 
cf.  2''-),  he  is  referring  to  the  same  supreme  experi- 
ence in  its  various  aspects.  This  personal  fellow- 
ship of  the  Risen  Lord  around  and  within  him 
becomes  at  last  apermeative  and  enfolding  presence 
in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  identilied  with  Him 
'  in  inmost  nearness,'  as  when  he  sa^'s,  '  I  have  been 
crucilied  with  Christ ;  yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no 
longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  '  (Gal  2™).  The 
mystical  sense  of  oneness  with  Christ  is  the  highest 
and  most  distinctive  experience  of  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  seen  in  its  purity  only  in  the  very  iinest 
saints,  such  as  Origen,  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
Abelard,  Tauler,  Luther,  Wesley ;  but  all  true 
believers  know  it  more  or  less  in  proportion  to 
their  spiritual  sensitiveness,  and  to  their  faithful- 
ness in  cultivating  the  '  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God 'in  their  hearts.  This  experience  has  natur- 
ally found  abundant  e.xpression  in  our  hymns,  e.g. 
in  Eliza  Scudder's 

'  Thou  Life  within  my  life,  than  self  more  near, 
Tliou  veiled  Presence  infinitely  clear, 
From  all  illusive  siiows  of  sense  I  flee, 
To  find  my  centre  and  my  rest  in  Thee ' 

(Worship  Stmff,  line  l.'iOff.). 

i.  Rich  and  glowing  as  such  experiences  are, 
they  are  bj'  no  nutans  exclusively  mediated  through 
isolation.  The  NT,  indeed,  enforces  and  illustrates 
the  truth  that  the  (irescnce  of  God  is  often  most 
vividly  apprehended  when  a  community  of  dis- 
ciples, whether  they  be  few  or  many,  meet  in  His 
name  for  fellowshi]),  praise,  and  edilicatiim.  There 
are  collective  experiences  to  which  the  recluse  is  a 
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stranper,  and  the  monk,  wliether  he  live  in  a  cell 
or  walk  the  tields  instead  of  joining  with  those  who 
assemble  themselves  together,  shuts  himself  olF 
from  some  of  the  highest  possibilities.  Tlie  early 
Christian  churches,  though  comprising  many  who 
were  but  'babes  in  Christ'  and  were  far  from 
maturity  in  ethical  and  spiritual  matters,  were 
happy  in  the  united  exercise  of  their  gifts  and  in 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  presence  wliich  charac- 
terized their  meetings  for  worship.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  OT  nothing  i.s  said  in  the  NT  of 
church  buildings,  hardly  anything  about  the  con- 
duct of  worship,  and  there  is  a  striking  absence 
of  regulations  regarding  rites  and  ceremonies. 
But  the  real  thing  is  there — the  presence  of  God, 
without  which  the  most  magnificent  architecture, 
the  most  elaborate  ritual  are  a  vain  show.  We 
remember  how  St.  Paul  would  liave  the  Corinthian 
Christians  worship  in  such  a  fashion  that  if  tlie 
man  in  the  street  chanced  to  drop  in  to  one  of 
their  services  he  should  be  '  reproved  by  all  .  .  . 
judged  by  all,'  so  that  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
should  be  made  manifest,  '  and  so  he  will  fall  down 
on  his  face  and  worship  God,  declaring  that  God 
is  among  [or  in]  you  indeed'  (1  Co  li'-"-).  Sucli 
an  event  is  indeed  connected  by  the  Apostle  with 
'prophecy,'  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  preaching, 
but  It  is  not  only,  perhaps  not  mainly,  the  sermon 
that  thus  overwhelmingly  convinces  the  outsider 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  a  people.  Nor  is  it  the 
observance  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
although  therein,  whatever  be  their  varying  con- 
ceptions of  its  mode  and  form,  disciples  of  Christ 
frequently  discern  the  Real  Presence  more  fully 
than  in  any  other  act  of  worship  or  experience  of 
everyday  life.  There  is  the  sense  of  prayer  and  of 
fraternal  union,  the  atmosphere  of  devotion  and 
of  brotherly  love.  These,  added  to  a  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  God  which  is  alive  and  powerful, 
piercing  and  exposing,  cleansing  and  comforting, 
are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
a  community,  and  are  visible  not  only  to  those 
within  but  to  those  without  the  circle. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  in  the  NT  consciousness  a 
strong  and  eager  forelookin"  to  a  higher  experience 
still.  The  experience  of  believers  on  earth,  while 
strengthened  and  uplifted  by  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  Saviour  through  His  spirit  in  the 
heart,  and  by  the  operation  of  His  saving  grace, 
yet  lacks  the  precision  and  definiteness  of  a  real 
personal  presence.  It  is  better  than  the  objective 
fellowship  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  which  was 
limited  by  the  disatilities  of  the  flesh,  for  as  He 
was  then  ivith  them.  He  is  now  in  tliem  (Jn  14'") ; 
but  it  is  not  the  perfect  communion  for  wliich  the 
soul  craves  in  its  highest  moods.  The  Parousia  or 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  shaped  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  primitive  believers  as  a  quasi- 
physical  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  glory  and  great 
power  '  in  the  clouds '  and  with  a  retinue  of  '  holy 
angels'  (1  Th  4"  ;  cf.  Rev  V  '  He  cometh  with  the 
clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him ' ;  also  Mt 
16'^'-).  In  the  later  writings  of  St.  Paul  this 
cruder  anticipation  is  spiritualized.  He  speaks  of 
death  as  a  door  into  the  nearer  presence  of  Christ 
(Ph  1^  '  to  be  with  Christ ;  for  it  is  very  far 
better');  he  is  'willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord '  (2  Co 
5') ;  and  he  warns  his  readers  that  all  must  '  be 
made  manifest  before  the  judgement-seat  of 
Christ'  to  give  an  account  of  their  earthly  life 
(v.").  In  St.  John  this  process  of  spiritualization 
is  carried  still  further.  There  is  no  mention 
of  any  spectacular  or  objective  Parousia.  The 
'  Comforter '  is  promised  as  Christ's  representative 
presence  with  His  disciples  after  His  departure  to 
the  Father  (Jn  14'«),  while  He  remains  with  the 
Father,  and  make.s  preparation  for  the  time  when 


His  followers  will  rejoin  Him,  that  where  He  is 
there  they  may  be  also  (Jn  14'"').  It  may  be  said 
that  while  the  hope  of  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  in  the  earlier  sense  has  never  died  out  of 
the  Christian  Churcli,  the  normal  Christian  atti- 
tude throughout  the  ages  has  been  rather  that 
mirrored  in  St.  John  than  that  suggested  in  1  Th 
4'«"  or  1  Co  IS""-.  Believers  hold  firmly  that 
while  they  have  fellowship  with  Christ  m  the 
flesh,  this  is  but  a  dim  foretaste  of  the  perfect 
fellowship  that  awaits  the  redeemed  with  their 
Saviour  in  the  eternal  world.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  details  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave;  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  there  Christ  reigns  even 
more  surely  and  triumphantly  than  here,  and  that 
where  He  is  there  will  be  blessedness  and  fullness 
of  life  (Jn  10'°),  and  a  '  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory' (IPP). 

'  To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Whose  spangled  suhurbs  entertain  mine  eye; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky. 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  Tliee? 
Without  Thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  Thy  presence,  earth  p-ives  no  reflection  ; 
Without  'Thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 
Witliout  Thy  presence,  air's  a  ranit  infection  ; 
Without  'Thy  presence,  heaven  itself  no  pleasure. 
If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me? ' 

(Francis  Quarles,  Divine  Eiableins,  1635). 

A.  J.  Gpjkve. 
PRICKS.— See  GoAD. 

PRIDE. — This  word  occurs  thrice  in  the  AV  : 
in  Mk  7^-  as  the  rendering  of  inrepr)(payla,  in  1  Jn 
2'8  of  dXafdrem,  in  1  Ti  3"  as  the  rendering  ('  lifted 
up  with  pride')  of  rvipda  (the  same  verb  is  found  in 
1  Ti  6*,  '  he  is  proud '  [RV  '  putted  up '],  and  in  2  Ti 
3*,  '  highminded '  ['pulled  up'  RV];  it  is  formed 
from  the  substantive  ti}0os,  'smoke'  or  'cloud,' 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  but  is  found  in 
the  metaphorical  use  in  1  Clem.  xiii.  1  along  with 
dXafiveio  and  suggests  the  pride  which  beclouds  the 
moral  sense  and  destroys  self-control).  In  1  Co  13^, 
where  we  read  that  love  '  vaunteth  not  itself 
{ov  TrepTrepeijerat),  *  is  not  pulled  up '  (ou  ffivatouTai)^  the 
first  verb  appears  to  denote  the  arrogant  or  forward 
manner  of  one  who  sounds  his  own  praises,  the 
latter  (cf.  1  Co  4°  8')  the  disposition  of  self-conceit 
which  loves  pre-eminence. 

The  two  words  lixepij^aHa  and  iXa^dvem,  with 
their  corresponding  adjectives,  are  common  in  the 
literatureof  the  early  Church:  e.g., in  Hermans,  Mand. 
VI.  ii.  5,  both  stand  together  as  signs  of  the  presence 
within  the  heart  of  'the  messenger  of  wickedness.' 
In  Ro  1^°  with  these  is  associated  the  epithet  vfipurifis 
(AV  'despiteful,'  RV  'insolent');  but  C/3pis  indi- 
cates the  unrestrained  insolence  of  wrong-doing 
(common  in  Greek  tragedy)  rather  than  pride  in  the 
strict  sense  :  it  is  essentially  the  contempt  of  others 
breaking  forth  into  acts  of  wantonness  and  outrage, 
and  therefore  the  strongest  word  of  the  three  in 
the  scale  of  guilt.  In  distinguishing  the  pride  of 
the  dXdfw;'  from  that  of  the  inrep-qcpai'Oi,  R.  C.  Trench 
(NT  Hynonyms^,  1880,  pp.  98-105)  rightly  refers  the 
former  to  'speech,'  the  latter  to  'thought,'  but 
not  thought,  it  must  be  noted,  as  merely  quiescent 
and  passive.  The  pride  of  overmastering  lan- 
guage is  dehnitely  brought  out  in  the  use  of 
dXafiJi/eia  in  such  passages  as  Ja  4'"  (AV  '  boastings,' 
RV  '  vauntings ')  and  1  Clem.  xxi.  5  ;  in  1  Jn  2'* 
Trench  suggests  that  the  Germ.  Prahlerei  is  the 
most  adequate  rendering ;  the  English  '  pride '  is 
too  vague  and  colourless ;  and  Beza's  '  gloriosus '  is  a 
better  rendering  of  dXafui/  than  Vulg.  '  elatus.'  On 
the  other  hand,  iitrepricpavia  (Germ.  Hochmuth)  is  a 
vice  developed  not  so  much  in  society  as  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  heart ;  none  the  less,  it  manifests 
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itself  in  outward  acts  of  arrogance,  cruelty,  and 
revengufulness.  The  '  proud  '  of  Ja  4",  1  P  5»,  Pr  3'" 
are  those  whose  overwceuing  treatment  of  others 
calls  forth  and  merits  the  Divine  antagonism. 

B.  F.  Westcutt  {Kpist/es  of  St.  John",  ISSG,  n.  05) 
suggests  that  while  dXaj'oi'eia  may  be  referred  to  a 
false  view  of  what  things  are  in  themselves,  empty 
and  unstable — a  sin  against  truth — i)Trept](pdvia  is  a 
sin  against  love  as  implying  a  false  view  of  what 
our  relations  to  other  persons  are.  Thus,  '  the 
vainglory  of  life '  is  a  false  view  of  the  value  of  our 
possessions,  anil  therefore  dXai^dfeta  in  1  Jn  2^^  is 
rightly  associated  with  life  (/Jios)  in  its  external 
and  transient  significance,  not  in  its  essential 
principle  (iuii). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  verb  Kavxdo/iat,  with  its 
corresponding  nouns  (cai'xw  and  /caux'jffis  (see  art. 
Boasting)  is  often  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  good 
sense  to  indicate  the  legitimate  pride  with  which 
an  apostle  contemplates  the  etiects  of  his  ministry 
in  the  life  and  conduct  of  his  converts  (e.jr.  2  Co 
9^  Ph  2'") ;  it  also  expresses  the  sacred  glorying  of 
the  inner  life  in  God  or  Christ  [e.ff.  1  Co  P',  Ph  3\ 
and  elsewhere) — a  characteristic  and  very  common 
Pauline  expression. 

The  pride  of  racial  exclusiveness,  e.c/.  of  Greek 
towards  barbarian  and  especially  of  Jew  towards 
Gentile,  as  done  away  in  Christ,  is  a  common  theme 
with  the  same  apostle  ;  cf.  Ro  10'^  (and  argument 
of  the  whole  chapter).  Gal  3-*. 

R.  M.\'rtin  Pope. 

PRIEST. — Much  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
arises  from  its  use  even  in  the  RV  to  represent  two 
ditierent  Greek  words.  The  one  is  Upevs,  a  sacri- 
ficing priest,  whose  services  were  necessary  in  the 
ritual  of  any  such  religion  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  In  other  cases  the  term  represents  Trpeu- 
(Siirepos,  '  presbyter,'  from  which  indeed  it  has  been 
derived  by  a  process  of  compressing  the  several 
syllables  into  one.  Before  our  period  it  was  in  use 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia  Minor  to  designate  the 
members  of  a  secular  corporation,  and  in  the  former 
case  also  the  members  of  a  college  of  priests  (Deiss- 
mann,  BiblcStudics,  Eng.  tr.,  1901,  pp.  154 if., 233(1'.), 
and  its  connotation  had  already  come  to  refer  to 
office  and  not  to  age.  The  implications  of  the  word 
with  either  origin  may  be  conveniently  examined 
in  its  application  in  turn  to  Jewish  officials,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  to  Christians  generally,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church. 

1.  Use  in  regard  to  Jews. — The  actual  high  priest 
of  the  day  figures  in  Acts  alone  (4''  7'  22=  2,j\  etc.), 
whilst  in  Heb.  the  original  and  tj'pical  high  priest, 
Aaron,  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  the  priest  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  term  is 
used  with  some  laxity  even  in  Acts,  as  in  4^,  where 
it  is  applied  to  Annas,  whose  son-in-law  Caiaphas 
was  the  actual  holder  of  the  office.  Apparently  it 
covered  the  group  of  ex-high-priests,  whose  number 
varied  with  the  frequent  changes  of  appointment 
made  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  was  the  style 
of  address  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  any 
important  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  phrase 
*  chief  priests,'  again  confined  to  Acts,*  is  of  the 
same  elastic  kind.  It  included  such  officials  prob- 
ably as  were  '  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest ' 
(Ac  4^),  with  such  representatives  of  the  priesthood 
as  were  prominent  through  ability  or  influence. 
Technically  it  was  confined  at  first  to  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses ;  but  the  term  was 
convenient  and  fluid,  and  when  used  loosely,  em- 
braced any  priests  wliose  character  or  status  gave 

*  In  the  Didache  the  title  is  triven  to  the  prophets,  who  are  re- 
presented as  pronouncing  the  blessintr  at  the  Eucharist  in  such 
words  as  they  pleased.  But  the  question  o!  the  date  and  trust- 
worthiness of  this  part  of  the  document  has  lately  been  re- 
opened, and  a  date  within  our  century  is  inipossit)le  (see  C. 
Bigg,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Twelm  Apostles,  1898,  and  especially 
J.  Armitage  Robinson,  JThSt  xiii.  [1911-12]  339  ff.). 


them  a  certain  recognized  authority.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  they  rapidly  declined  in  influence 
tlirough  their  loss  of  income  and  inability  to  dis- 
charge their  sacrilicial  duties,  liut  their  priestly 
]H'digree  still  remained  a  distinction,  preserved  by 
the  incidence  upon  them  of  special  prohibitions, 
thougli  not  investing  them  witli  any  authority 
comparable  in  fact  with  that  of  the  Rabbis,  the 
masters  and  exjjounders  of  the  I, aw.  A  sacrili<'ial 
priest  becomes  an  anachronism  when  his  duties  are 
in  abeyance,  and  the  opportunity  for  their  discharge 
is  but  a  hojic  always  dcft^rcd. 

2.  The  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ. — According 
to  apostolic  teaching,  Jesus  Christ  (a)  gathered  to 
Himself  all  the  iileas  essential  to  the  conception  of 
a  sacerdotal  |)erson  or  ministry  ;  (h)  particularly 
was  the  antitype,  in  regard  alike  to  qualilication 
and  to  function,  of  all  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Jewish  institution,  but  stood  eternally  above 
all  His  predecessors,  closing  the  line  of  development 
in  Himself  in  smdi  a  final  and  comi)lete  way  that 
no  other  priest  is  needed,  and  no  real  want  of  the 
human  soul  is  left  unmet. 

(a)  In  the  earliest  times  the  priestly  was  a  part 
of  the  parental  function,  but  was  so  far  separable 
from  it  that  any  adult  man  was  held  to  be  able  to 
approach  God  for  himself  with  ofl'erings  or  prayers, 
and  after  due  preparation  to  communicate  Divine 
responses  to  others.  Gradually  the  offices  were 
differentiated.  Access  to  God  in  aspiration  and 
vow  remained  the  recognized  privilege  of  every 
man,  while  in  the  case  of  sacrificial  duties,  of  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  the  deep  religious  life  and 
to  the  promptings  begotten  of  the  consciousness  of 
an  actual  or  imminent  breach  in  right  relation  with 
God,  resort  was  had  to  an  official  class  or  family. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  members  of  this  class 
were  invested  with  a  quasi-sacred  dignity,  and 
were  regarded  as  intermediaries  between  God  and 
man.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  man  to  God,  and  through  them  only  could 
ofl'erings  be  made  that  would  expiate  sin  or  jiro- 
pitiate  an  offended  Deity.  They  were  the  cus- 
todians of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  acknowledged 
mediators.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  the 
representatives  of  God  to  man  ;  and,  however  this 
character  may  have  been  claimed  or  possessed  by 
the  prophets,  the  prophets  were  rather  preachers 
of  righteousness,  and  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  aclministration  of  institutional  religion.  The 
priest  presented  the  sacrifice  to  God,  and  blessed 
the  people  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Dt  21''), 
settling  ililficult  perplexities  and  sending  men  away 
from  the  altar  with  the  assurance  of  Divine  grace 
and  help.  For  Jesus  Christ  as  Priest  and  High 
Priest  the  NT  claims  this  doubly  representative 
character.  The  phrase  'appointeu  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God'  (He  2"  5')  suggests,  if 
it  does  not  actually  cover,  '  appointed  for  God  in 
things  pertaining  to  man.'  He  oilers  Himself,  as 
representing  man,  as  a  sacrifice  for  man.  Between 
God  and  man  there  is  only  '  one  mediator,  himself 
man  '  (1  Ti  ¥),  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
and  in  whom  men  are  blessed  with  every  spiritual 
blessing  (Eph  1^).  As  representative  of  God,  He 
reveals  the  Father,  and  gives  men  in  Himself  the 
sum  of  all  benediction.  As  representative  of  men, 
He  approaches  God  with  an  adequate  oll'ering,  and 
continues  permanently  to  act  as  our  Paraclete  or 
Advocate  (I  Jn  2')  —  an  office  which  includes, 
though  it  is  not  conlined  to,  His  priestly  work. 

The  NT  is  far  from  silent  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  His  appointment  as  Priest  and  Repre- 
sentative. He  was  not  self-appointed,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  was  He  selected  and  chosen  by  those 
whom  He  represents.  The  latter  course  was  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  a  priesthood  alfecting  an 
generations,  future  and  past  as  well  as  present ; 
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and  the  former  would  have  been  open  to  all  the 
objections,  and  liable  to  all  the  defects,  that  attach 
to  every  assumption  of  the  right  to  speak  or  act  for 
others.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the  Father 
(He  5'),  and  the  action  of  the  Son  was  not  that  of 
initiation  but  of  loving  and  resolute  consent  (10'"-, 
1  Jn  5'-°).  He  needed  no  constraint,  and  was  more 
than  ready  to  undertake  a  priesthood  that  involved 
the  pains  of  a  life  upon  earth  and  death  for  men. 
Love,  resolute  from  the  beginninj;  and  persisted  in 
througli  all  diHiculty  and  human  unresponsiveness, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  Incarnation  on  His  part, 
and  a  fundamental  (|ualilication  for  priesthood. 

If  it  be  asked.  What  is  it  exactly  that  constitutes 
the  representative  character  of  Christ?  or  Why 
did  the  Father  appoint  Him  and  no  other?  apos- 
tolic thought  suggests  several  replies,  that  give 
prominence  in  turn  to  the  typical,  the  federal,  and 
the  immanental  relation  of  Christ  to  man.  He 
is  the  antitj-pe  of  Adam,  between  whose  relation 
to  the  race  and  that  of  Christ  a  striking  parallel, 
with  a  more  striking  contrast,  may  be  drawn  (Ko 
5'---',  1  Co  lo'-"-  *'•'•)•  The  one  was  the  medium  of 
sin  and  death,  the  other  of  redemption  and  life ; 
and  as  the  one  stands  for  a  race  sinful  before  God, 
so,  in  virtue  of  what  He  does  for  the  race,  lifting 
men  up  to  higher  spiritual  privileges  than  the  un- 
fallen  Adam  ever  knew,  the  other  is  even  a  fitter 
representative.  These  typical  representations  of 
Christ's  Headsliip  of  the  race  liave  at  times  to 
be  modified  into  His  Headship  of  the  Church  on 
account  of  the  difi'erent  attitudes  towards  Him  that 
men  assume  (Col  1",  Eph  I--'-,  1  Jn  2-),  and  are 
strengthened  by  various  federal  considerations. 
He  brings  the  race  into  unity,  especially  by  His 
priestly  exercise  of  sympathy  and  brotherliness 
(He  2'"'"  4"'-),  and  creates  human  solidaritj'  by 
the  common  tie  of  brotherhood,  binding  each  indi- 
vidual to  Himself  (Jn  17"^).  Thereby  again  He  is 
qualified  to  act  for  all  ;  and  an  ettective  motive 
is  secured  for  unlimited  forbearance  among  men 
and  for  mutual  kindness  and  helpfulness  of  every 
degree. 

But  deep  down  at  its  foundations  the  rejjresenta- 
tive  character  of  Christ  rests  not  so  much  upon  His 
ethical  qualities  and  their  exhibition  and  efl'ects,  or 
upon  typical  connexions  with  OT  beliefs,  as  upon 
what  He  actually  is,  upon  His  intrinsic  and  essential 
nature.  He  is  God  as  well  as  man,  and  as  God  He 
is  immanent  in  every  man,  and  thereby  naturally 
qualified  to  act  as  his  representative.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  frequent  references  to  the  indwelling 
of  Christ  as  a  racial  fact,  which  becomes  when 
recognized  a  source  of  assurance  and  strength,  to 
the  universal  Fatherhood  and  Sonship,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  leaving  no  man  without 
internal  witness  and  prevenient  grace.  Not  only 
are  we  insphered  in  God  (Ac  17"*),  but  we  are  the 
shrine  in  which  His  Spirit  dwells  (1  Co  3i«  e'" ;  cf. 
Ro  8"*^),  dishonoured  and  powerless,  or  allowed  to 
rule,  and  leading  on  to  perfection.  All  the  differ- 
entiations of  the  universe,  personal  or  impersonal, 
were  produced  by  Christ  from  an  original  unity,  of 
which  He  was  the  centre  (Col  P^*-),  just  as  again 
they  will  eventually  be  gathered  up  into  a  unity 
in  Him  (Eph  1'").  Meanwhile  '  in  him  all  things 
consist,'  or  hold  together ;  and  Christ  is  thus  the 
secret  of  the  world's  order  and  the  natural  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  in  the  presence  of  God.  In 
the  apostolic  period  it  was  too  soon  to  discuss  at 
length  the  relations  between  the  Divinity  and  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  or  to  recover  the  doctrine  of 
immanence  from  the  pantheistic  schools  and  apply 
it  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Christ's  work. 
Yet  the  germs  are  distinctly  present,  and  one  part 
of  St.  Paul's  writings  guards  and  completes  the 
teaching  of  another.  Christ  as  Priest  is  the  sub- 
stitute  and   representative  of  man,   not   by  any 


arbitrary  appointment  on  the  part  of  God,  still 
less  by  a  legal  fiction  with  which  there  is  no  corre- 
spondence in  actual  fact,  but  because  as  God  lie 
is  immanent  in  every  man,  and  therefore  in  His 
nature  the  fit  and  only  Person  to  act  in  the  belialf 
and  stead  of  all.  As  God-Man  He  stands  in  virtue 
of  what  He  is  lietween  the  two  parties  to  be  brought 
together,  and  represents  perfectly  each  to  the 
other. 

{b)  Since  the  apostolic  teaching  sprang  imme- 
diately out  of  Jewish  conceptions,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  represent  the  Priesthood  of 
Christ  specifically  as  a  continuation  of  the  sacerdotal 
ministry  of  the  UT,  and  knit  the  two  together  as 
a  preparation  with  the  fulfilment,  or  as  provisional 
with  the  ideal  (He  S'G'-"'')  and  permanent.  This 
it  does  in  respect  alike  to  the  priestly  qualifications 
and  to  the  priestly  functions  of  Christ.  To  the 
qualifications  already  referred  to — (1)  Divine  ap- 
pointment and  (2)  sympathy — several  are  added. 
The  list  begins  with  (3)  His  perfect  humanity,  in- 
volving oneness  with  the  men  for  whom  lie  acts, 
with  the  experience  in  His  case  as  in  theirs  of  the 
discipline  of  sufi'ering  and  temptation  (He  2''"''-  4'^). 
(4)  In  personal  character  He  was  holy  and  guileless 
(He  7-",  1  P  3"*,  Ac  3"),  not  only  free  from  moral 
disqualification,  but  an  example  of  virtue  and  godli- 
ness, with  a  personal  right  of  access  to  God.  (5) 
This  freedom  from  limitations  extends  beyond  the 
range  of  morality  to  all  the  infirmities  to  which 
man  is  subject  (He  7^  5"),  and  lifts  Christ  altogether 
above  the  Aaronio  order.  A  better  comparison  is 
suggested  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews: seeMELCHIZEDEK.  The  Priesthood  of  Christ 
is  royal  from  the  beginning,  and  still  He  sits  'on 
the  right  hand  of  the  tlirone  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens'  (S').  (6)  Its  timelessness  and  indissolu- 
bility arise  from  Christ's  triumph  over  death  (Ro 
6"-,  He  7-^'-),  and  render  any  delegation  of  His 
priestly  duties  unnecessary,  and  any  succession  to 
His  office  impossible.  Because  '  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession,'  salvation  'to  the  uttermost' 
(7-^)  is  a  gift  He  can  bestow  at  any  moment  upon 
the  sincere  and  strenuous.  Other  priestly  aids 
become  superfluous  and  an  encumbrance.  (7) 
Finally,  the  offering  He  presents  is  perfect  both  in 
itself  ('Gal  l^  Eph  5^  He  9'=-  ^)  and  in  its  value  and 
ettect  (Ro  5=^  6»'-,  He  9-^=^'-  W"-  '^■'\  Tit  2'% 

Of  the  actual  priesthj  work  of  Christ  two  views 
are  combined,  according  as  it  is  regarded  as  reach- 
ing its  supi'eme  point  on  the  Cross  or  as  still  con- 
tinuing ;  and  in  either  relation  it  may  be  considered 
under  various  aspects. 

(1)  Prominence  is  given  in  the  NT  to  the  fact 
that  the  otiering  of  Christ  w.as  expiatory.  It  stands 
in  a  line  with  the  sacrificial  institutions  of  the  OT, 
and  even  takes  up  into  itself  the  meaning  of  each. 
It  is  a  burnt-offering  (Eph  5",  Ph  4'*),  a  sin-otiering 
(2  Co  5=').  a  peace-oHering  (Eph  2",  Col  I-"),  and  it 
moves  easily  amid  the  implications  of  the  Passover 
and  Day  of  Atonement  (1  Co  5"-,  He  9'- '^-n- "ff-). 
The  very  variety  of  the  typical  sacrifices,  handled 
and  ofi'ered  by  our  Priest,  tells  of  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  and  of  the  primary  need  of  expiation 
through  the  shedding  of  blood  (He  9-^,  Eph  1')  as 
the  ground  of  remission. 

(2)  From  this  idea  of  such  a  treatment  of  sin  as 
destroys  its  ofl'ensiveness,  wiping  it  out  or  neutral- 
izing its  relation  to  natural  justice,  it  is  but  a  step 
to  that  of  propitiation.  By  linking  His  ofl'ering 
with  our  sin  our  Priest  removes  the  necessity  for 
a  Divine  reaction  in  our  condemnation,  and  even 
propitiates  God,  i.e.  takes  away  the  hindrances  to 
the  manifestation  of  His  goodwill,  and  enables  His 
grace  to  exhibit  itself  in  forgiveness  (Bo  3-^'-,  He  2", 
1  Jn  2=  4'"  ;  cf.  Lk  18'^).  As  the  passages  show, 
propitiation  is  not  regarded  as  a  priestly  act  by 
which  love  is  excited  in  God,  for  God  devised  it  and 
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arranged  its  method,  but  as  an  act  so  altering  tlie 
conditicm  of  tlio  sinner  that  the  unchanu'eil  love  is 
able  to  exhibit  itself  and  stream  out  upon  him. 
His  sin,  ;ind  not  merely  his  creiitureliness,  is  ren- 
dered inoperative  and  null  ;  and  the  active  good- 
will of  Gud  is  the  natural  response  to  Him  who 
substituted  Himself  in  sacrifice,  and  to  those  for 
whom  He  acts. 

(3)  Hence  complete  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man  is  rightly  viewed  as  the  culmination  of 
Christ's  priestly  work  unon  earth.  In  ellecting  it 
He  remoA'es  allogetlier  the  alienation  in  heart  and 
will  of  man  from  God,  and  thealienation,  uiuler  the 
necessities  of  His  perfect  nature,  of  God  from  sin- 
ful man.  Of  these  two  aspects  of  His  priestly 
work,  the  one  is  explicit  in  Scripture  (Ito  .5""-  ll"", 
'2  Co  5"*"-",  Col  1-'),  the  other  is  present  in  frequent 
logical  implication.  Not  only  is  reconciliation 
itself  a  mutual  process,  involving  a  changed  senti- 
ment on  either  side  (cf.  Mt  5-^,  where  the  advice  is 
to  do  everything  to  turn  a  brother's  coolness  or 
resentment  into  forgiveness),  but  God's  attitude 
changes  from  apparent  displeasiire  to  evident 
pleasure  (Ro  8'- ""'•),  from  accumulating  wrath  to 
wonder-awakening  grace  (2  Th  P-'").  He  pro- 
vides the  means  whereby  forgiveness  may  begranted 
without  moral  harm,  and,  the  means  being  used, 
His  unchaugeable  nature  reacts  accordingly,  and 
the  love  that  is  outraged  but  not  quenched  by  sin 
becomes  the  most  assured  feature  of  His  relation- 
ship with  the  penitent.  Thus  the  Priestly  Mediator 
covers  the  sin  of  man  with  His  sacriUce,  enables  a 
God  who  is  compacted  of  all  moral  perfections  to 
act  without  denying  the  legitimate  rights  of  any 
of  them,  and,  breaking  down  all  non-moral  dis- 
tinctions, makes  men  everywhere  one  by  making 
each  severally  in  the  enrichment  of  his  faith  one 
with  God  (Eph  2»t-,  Col  1'='). 

(4)  To  this  whole  process  from  its  beginning  in 
the  experience  of  the  regenerate  to  the  idtimate 
perfecting,  as  anticipated  by  St.  Paul,  the  term 
'  redemption '  is  freely  applied.  Redemption  is 
thus  the  result  either  of  the  offering  by  the  priest 
of  a  propitiatory  gift  in  satisfaction  for  a  forfeited 
life,  or  of  the  payment  of  the  required  price  for  the 
release  of  a  person  from  .servitude  (1  P  I'*'-,  Ac 
20*).  The  servitude  is  variously  represented  as 
captivity  to  sin  (He  9'-"),  with  its  accompanying 
curse  (Gal  3'^)  or  with  its  penal  liabilities  (He  2''"-). 
The  price  paid  by  the  Priest  is  Himself  (Gal  I'', 
Tit  2'^)  ;  and  that  is  what  the  references  to  His  life 
(Mt20-'')  and  to  His  blood  (Eph  1',  Rev  5»)  really 
mean.  Thereby  He  binds  men  to  Himself  as  His 
property  (1  Co  6-°  7-^)  ;  and  to  His  rights  of  owner- 
ship, as  to  their  obligation  of  devoted  service,  there 
is  no  limit. 

(5)  At  His  death  the  sacrificial  part  of  Christ's 
priestly  work  was  completed  (He  7-'  9-*)  ;  and  after 
His  ascension  He  entered  (6'-»  9'=-  -^,  Eph  4'")  and 
'passed  through  the  heavens'  (He  4''')  to  the  very 
presence  of  God(9-''),  where  from  His  throne  on  the 
right  hand  (He  P  8')  He  continues  to  act  as  the 
Priestly  Representative  of  men,  interceding  for 
them  (7"°,  Ro  8''^),  Himself  the  permanently  valid 
propitiation  for  their  sins  (1  Jn  2"),  and  therefore 
the  triumphant  Advocate  of  the  case  of  every  one 
in  fellowship  with  Him. 

3.  The  priesthood  of  believers. — It  has  been 
seen  already  tliat,  according  to  early  belief,  all 
sacrificial  institutions  and  ministries  were  gathered 
up  into  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Priesthood  is  complete, 
admitting  no  rivalry,  with  no  residue  of  opportunity 
or  work  for  a  successor.  Yet  metaphorically  the 
sacrificial  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  Christian 
community,  irrespective  of  office  or  any  other  dis- 
tinction (1  P  2*- "),  and  also  with  implicatiims  of 
future  enlargement  (Rev  I*  5'"  20").  Tlius  the 
conception   of   Israel   in  Ex  19''  is  transferred   to 


the  community  of  believers,  whose  priestly  rights 
are  common  and  equal,  whatever  admini.strative 
grades  are  introduced  with  a  view  to  eliiciency  and 
order.  To  all  alike  the  priestly  jirivilege  of  access 
to  God  belongs  (I!,)  .i-,  Kpli  2'","  He  4"'  10"',  1  P  31'-). 
All  alike  are  called  upon  to  oiler  spiritual  .sacrilices 
of  praise  and  prayer  (Rev  10^),  of  body  and  soul 
(Ro  12',  He  13'°),  with  sucli  actual  gifts  in  charity 
and  helpfulness  as  are  prompted  by  love  to  God 
(He  13'«,  2  Co  9',  Ph  4"*).  Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  an  oflering  for  sin,  the  virtue  of  that  made  by 
Christ  being  inexhaustible.  No  longer  does  any 
distinct  i)riestly  cla.ss  or  caste  mediate  between 
God  and  man ;  but  the  priestly  functions  and 
status,  in  a  strict  sense  reserved  entirely  to  the 
Saviour,  pass  over,  as  far  as  they  can  p;uss  over, 
to  the  whole  bodj'  of  believers,  each  of  whom  has 
the  indefeasible  right  of  access  to  God  through 
Christ  alone.  Of  himself  the  indiviilual  has  to 
give  account,  and  no  artificial  system  of  mediation 
prevents  him  from  standing  in  personal  and  in- 
comumnicable  responsibility  before  God. 

i.  The  priestly  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
— It  follows  that  this  theory  is  without  direct 
Scriptural  warrant.  The  word  used  for  the  oHice 
is  irpeajivTepo!,  from  which  sacrificial  associations  are 
absent,  and  never  iepeijs,  from  which  such  associa- 
tions are  inseparable. 

(«)  No  argument  can  be  based  upon  the  passages 
in  which  compounds  of  that  term  or  cognate  e.x- 
]iressions  occur.  The  nearest  is  probably  Ro  15'" 
RVm  :  'a  minister  of  .Jesus  Christ  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, ministering  in  sacrifice  the  gospel  of  God.' 
Here  the  sacrificial  allusions  are  unquestionable 
but  entirely  figurative.  St.  Paul  is  a  \(iTovpy6^,  i.e. 
one  who  performs  functions  that  are  sacred  inas- 
much as  they  serve  the  needs  of  the  community, 
whether  viewed  as  an  ecclesiastical  (1  Ch  Hi*,  He 
10"  8-)  or  a  social  (Nu  18'-,  Sir  10■-^  2  Co  9'")  unit. 
In  such  a  sense  priests  may  be  said  to  minister  in 
the  house  of  God  (2  Es  20^"),  or  the  'ministers'  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  priests  (2  Es  20^").  The 
word  may  be  used  of  the  work  of  prophets  and 
teachers  (Ac  13-).  and  even  of  the  ministry  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor  (Ro  9'^  15-') ;  and  its  technical  use 
in  non-sacrificial  connexions  is  well  .authenticated. 
St.  Paul  accordingly  applies  the  term  to  himself 
as  a  minister  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  a 
familiar  figure  compares  his  functions  with  those 
of  a,  siicrificing  priest,  the  ottering  which  he  pre- 
sents being  that  of  converted  men.  E.aeh  of  them 
in  <a  figure  presents  himself  as  a  sacrifice  (Ro  12'), 
their  apostle  in  a  figure  presents  them  all.  But 
that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  in  some  special 
sense  priestly  aiid  sacrificial  is  not  said  and  not  to 
be  inferred.  Simil.arly  with  Ph  2" — 'If  I  am 
ottered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith  ' 
— the  metaphor  docs  not  make  St.  Paul  the  priest, 
but  the  Philippi.ans  themselves,  while  their  faith 
with  the  accompanying  works  is  the  siicrifice.  So 
great  is  the  Apostle's  e.agerness  to  help  them  that 
he  is  ready  to  die  for  Christ's  sake  in  their  behalf, 
or,  .as  lie  puts  it,  to  have  his  blood  poured  out  as 
a  libation,  according  to  the  pr.actice  in  the  heathen 
rites  with  which  they  were  familiar  (see  Lightfoot, 
in  loc. ). 

(b)  This  silence  of  Scripture  in  reg.ard  to  the 
priestly  characti^r  of  the  ministry  is  not  relieved 
liy  an  assumed  identification  of  tlie  ministry  with 
the  priests  of  Judaism  or  by  the  assumption  of  a 
pariillel  between  them.  There  is  no  such  parallel, 
as  far  as  our  period  is  concerned  ;  for  the  line  of 
typological  develojmient  from  the  OT  conception, 
as  we  have  seen,  runs  uj)  directly  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  terminates  in  Him,  while  the  circle  of  analogy 
encompasses  .all  the  faithful,  investing  them  with 
common  privileges  and  the  same  obligjitions,  .and 
recognizing  no  distinction  between   the  classes  of 
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clergy  and  of  laity.  All  alike  are  priests  of  God, 
required  each  to  present  himself  a  living  sacrilice  ; 
and  the  priestly  work  of  Christ  is  so  completely 
done  that  the  intervention  of  any  otiicial  to  repair 
or  supplement  it  is  siiperlluous  in  ref^ard  to  man 
and  an  undesijjned  rellcxioii  upon  the  Saviour. 

(c)  It  is  the  non-sacrilicial  term  'presbyter' 
that  is  consistently  used  in  the  NT  as  the  chief 
and  technical  desijfnation  of  a  Christian  ndnister. 
Other  officials  of  lower  rank,  and,  in  later  cen- 
turies, of  higher  rank,  were  appointed  in  the  in- 
terest of  fitness  and  etiicienoy  (1  Co  14''");  but  to 
none  of  them  did  sacerdotal  functions  api)ertain. 
The  ministers  of  a  congregation,  whether  engaged 
in  teaching  or  administration  (1  Ti  5"),  were  called 
elders  or  presbyters,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  synagogue  (Ac  IP"  14-^  15-).  For 
this  term  '  bishoiis '  was  sometimes  substituted  in 
churches  where  Hellenistic  influence  was  strong 
(Ac  20=8,  pii  ii_  1  xi  31,  Tit  1',  1  P  5'- 2),  the  new 
term  being  familiar  to  the  people  as  the  title  of 
the  presiding  official  in  their  local  confraternities 
and  gilds.  In  NT  times  and  afterwards  the  terms 
were  interchangeable  (1  Clem.  21,  42,  44),  and 
for  either  substitutes  could  be  used.  The  holders 
of  the  office  were  responsible  rulers  (Ro  12",  1  Th 
5'^  He  13=^,  1  Clem.  1),  stewards  of  God  (Tit  1'), 
messengers  of  the  churches  (2  Co  8^),  ministers 
(1  Ti  4«),  and  servants  (Ph  1")  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  but 
of  sacrificial  duties  they  had  none,  and  in  sacer- 
dotal rank  they  ranged  with  the  laity,  whose  wor- 
ship they  shared  and  conducted,  and  over  whose 
faith  they  watched.  Of  actual  altar  and  literal 
sacrifice  since  Christ  died  there  is  no  need ; 
for  even  the  altar  of  He  13'"  is  that  of  Christ,  on 
which  each  Christian  must  offer  for  himself  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  (lie  13'^^-)  and  good  works.  In 
all  such  things  the  minister  should  be  an  ensample 
(1  Ti  4'-,  Tit  2',  1  P  53)  ;  but  with  the  passing 
away  of  the  sacrilicial  ritual  there  ceased  also  the 
need  and  the  possibility  of  any  sacerdotal  or 
vicarious  activities.  For  the  sake  of  order,  the 
minister  still  leads  and  represents  the  people,  and 
speaks  with  authority  when  he  proclaims  the  word 
of  God  ;  but  he  is  himself  one  of  them,  separated 
from  them  by  no  personal  quality  or  privilege 
whatever.  He  has  no  ottering  to  make  in  any- 
body's behalf  except  his  own,  and  no  immunity  or 
personal  sanctity  except  such  as  arises  from  his 
own  relation  to  God. 

[d)  Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  the  Apostolic 
Age  of  the  emergence  of  a  ministerial  theory  to 
which  the  sacerdotal  factor  was  integral.  (1)  The 
apostles  proper  never  claimed  either  to  be  or  to 
appoint  priestly  officers.  Their  specific  work  was 
to  bear  the  witness  of  their  senses  to  the  historical 
Christ  (Ac  P',  1  Jn  1'"*)  ;  and  while  they  were 
shrewd  enough  to  take  steps  for  the  effective 
organization  of  the  little  groups  of  disciples  they 
attracted,  they  never  pretended  to  link  on  to  the 
new  Church  any  fragments  of  a  sacrificial  system 
that  was  in  their  opinion  outworn  and  spent.  (2) 
Or,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  ministerial  office 
soon  began  to  be  conceived  as  the  result  of  a  fusion 
of  apostolic  and  presbyteral  functions,  as  there 
was  no  priestly  element  in  either  of  the  original 
constituents,  there  conld  be  none  in  their  con- 
flation. If,  consequently,  such  an  element  sub- 
sequently appeared,  its  introduction  must  have 
been  surreptitious,  and  a  legitimate  descent  from 
Scriptural  teaching  cannot  be  claimed.  The  minis- 
ter was  regarded  as  a  priest  in  no  other  sense 
than  was  every  disciple.  Every  disciple  had  ac- 
cess through  Christ  to  God,  and  was  charged  with 
the  priestly  function  of  evangelism  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  real  contact  between  man  and  God. 
When  the  communities  became  organized,  suitable 
disciples  were  appointed   to    the  various  offices ; 


and  the  appointment  to  at  least  the  presbyterate 
involved  three  concurrent  actions — the  commission 
of  God  (llo  KP,  1  Co  y"  ;  cf.  Jn  17"),  and  selection 
by  church  leaders  or  '  men  of  repute,'  with  the 
consent  of  the  church  (Ac  14«  15^,  I  Ti  2',  Tit  1=, 
1  Clem.  44).  But  wliile  such  appointment  carried 
the  right  to  preside  at  the  Euchaiist  and  other 
church  meetings,  it  added  no  priestly  quality  or 
prerogative  to  those  which  the  minister  already  as 
a  disciple  possessed. 

LlTKRATURB. — Comm.  on  the  passages  cited,  especially  B.  F. 
Westcott,  Uetmii's,  1889;  Sanday-Headlam,  liiimans<' {ICC, 
WWl) ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippiang*,  1878,  with  aitpended 
dissertation  on  'Tiie  Christian  Ministry.'  The  principal  Patris- 
tic literature  is  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (a.d.  75(?]),  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  description  of  ministerial  qualifications  or 
functions,  and  no  mention  of  the  Eucharist,  but  all  Christians 
have  personal  access  to  saving  knowledge  ;  and  Clement  o( 
Rome's  Ei>.  to  CorinthiaTis  (a.d.  96  or  97),  for  which  see  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Apostuiic  Fathers,  pt.  i.  (IS'JU).  See  also  W. 
MiUigan,  AsC'^nsion  and  Htiavenly  Priesthood  of  O^'r  L'inl, 
1892  ;  E.  Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Ch7tri'/n'>>; 
1881 ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecdesia,  1S97 ;  W. 
Lefroy.  Th^  Christian  Ministry/,  1890 ;  T.  Powell,  Essay  on 
Apostolical  Succession-,  1840 ;  C.  Gore,  The  Ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church-,  1889,  and  Orders  and  Unity,  1909 ;  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  The  Chtirch  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Ccnttirirs, 
19U2  ;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood?,  1907 ;  A.  E. 
J.  Rawlinson,  in  Foundations,  1912,  pp.  362-422;  and  C.  H. 
Turner,  Studies  in  Early  Church  History,  1912,  pp.  1-70. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

PRINCE.  — This  is  the  rendering  of  two  Gr. 
words  in  the  NT,  viz.  dpxvyd^  and  fipx"".  Tlie 
translation  '  prince '  is  assigned  to  apxvy^^  '■>  two 
passages  in  Acts,  viz.  3"'-,  '  desired  a  murderer  to 
be  granted  unto  you  ;  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life ' 
(AVm  and  RVm  'Author');  and  5",  'Him  hath 
God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour.'  In  the  latter  passage  the  title 
evidently  denotes  the  royal  dignity  to  which  Jesus 
has  been  raised  by  the  Resurrection  ;  but  in  the 
other  quotation  dpxvy^^  ''^s  f'*'')'  rather  refers  to 
His  work  as  Saviour,  and  thus  the  marginal  trans- 
lation is  preferable.  He  is  the  Author  of  life  in 
the  sense  that  He  is  the  Mediator  to  others  of 
eternal  life  (cf.  He  2'",  a.pxvyl"'  ''^s  ffuirriplas  aurwi' 
[AV  and  RVm  '  captain  of  their  salvation,'  RV 
'author'],  and  5',  aiVios  aurriplas  aluiviov  [AV  and 
RV  'author  of  eternal  salvation,' RVm  'cause']). 
The  title  'author  of  life'  is  specially  suggestive 
in  the  passage  in  Acts  in  virtue  of  the  contrast 
it  presents  to  the  '  murderer '  whom  they  desired 
instead. 

The  title  ' Prince '  {S.pxtop)is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ 
in  Rev  P,  '  firstbegotten  (R'V  'firstborn')  of  the 
dead,  and  the  prince  (RV  'ruler')  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth '  (cf.  Ps  89-'').  In  virtue  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion Jesus  has  been  exalted  to  Divine  Lordship  (cf. 
Mt  28'^  Ph  2^).  The  title  '  prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth '  corresponds  to  the  '  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords '  of  Rev  IV*  19'".  It  is  characteristic 
of  Rev.,  with  its  transference  to  the  Christ  of  the 
attributes  of  the  theocratic  king,  to  emphasize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Exalted  Christ  over  all  earthly 
potentates. 

There  are  two  other  passages  in  the  apostolic 
writings  in  which  S.pxw  is  translated  'prince.'  In 
one,  Eph  2-,  'the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air' 
(6  dpxw  TTji  i^ooaias  roO  dipos),  the  reference  is 
plainly  to  Satan.  d^ov<rla  is  here  used  collectively 
to  denote  the  whole  array  of  the  hosts  of  evil. 
These  are  conceived  as  having  their  dwelling  in 
the  air,  i.e.  midway  between  heaven  and  earth 
(cf.  6'-,  TO,  TTvevp.aTiKa  tt)^  irofiriplas  iv  rots  iirovpavloi.%). 
The  other  passage  is  1  Co  2"- '.  There  is  ditl'erence 
of  opinion  as  to  \f\\o  are  '  the  princes  of  this  world ' 
(RV  'rulers  of  this  world,'  RVm  'age')  here  re- 
ferred to.  There  are  some  who  see  merely  a  refer- 
ence to  those  who  through  birth,  culture,  and  power 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellows. 
But  others  find  in  the  passage  an  allusion  to  the 
evil  spirits  to  which  there  was  a  tendency  in  later 
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Judaism  to  assign  part  at  least  of  tlie  government 
of  tlie  world.  These  spirits  are  represented  as 
having  brought  about  the  death  of  Christ  in  their 
blind  ignorance  of  tlie  Uivino  wisdom.  Had  thej' 
known  the  Lord  of  glory,  they  would  never  have 
committed  such  a  fatal  mistake. 

LlTEEATURB.  —  H.  Lietrmann's  llandhvck  mm  MT.  1912, 
comm.  on  1  Co  26 ;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Reliniun  des  Judfiitunis 
im  lunitrst.  Zeilalter'J,  lUUli,  p.  371  H.  ;  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Credi- 
bility of  the  Acts,  1902,  p.  129  f. ;  HDB,  art.  •  Prince.' 

G.  Wauchopk  Stewart. 
PRINCE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  AIR.— See 

Aiu. 

PRINCIPALITY,  PRINCIPALITIES  (dpx^,  'the 
first  place,  principality,  rule,  magistracy'  [Grimm- 
Thayer]). — In  the  Epistles  the  Gr.  word  occurs  four 
times  in  the  singular  in  this  sense  (1  Co  15-^,  Eph 
1=',  Col  2'",  Jude"),  and  six  times  in  the  plural 
(Ro  8^,  Eph  3'"  6'-,  Col  P"  2'^  Tit  3').  The  AV 
gives  'principalities'  uniformly  for  the  latter, 
and  '  principality  '  in  two  of  the  former,  preferring 
'rule'  in  1  Co  15'^*,  and  '  first  estate '  in  Jude".  The 
RV  appears  to  use  '  principality '  only  where  the 
reference  to  angelic  beings  is  undoubted  ;  it  gives 
'  rulers '  in  Tit  3',  and  '  rule '  in  I  Co  15'-''  and  Eph 
r-\  where  earthly  powers  may  be  included  (T.  K. 
Abbott  thinks  that  this  applies  also  to  Col  1'*). 
So  in  Lk  12"  20™  the  RV  gives  '  rulers '  and  '  rule.' 

For  the  term  as  used  of  angels  compare  certain 
passages  in  Daniel  (10'^--'  12'),  where  Michael  is 
called  the  'prince'  of  the  Jews  (LXX  d/jxw),  and 
there  is  also  a  hostile  angel,  'the  prince  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia.' 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  article  the 
various  special  terms  applied  to  angels  in  the 
Epistles,  viz.  thrones  {8p6poi),  dominions  (Kvpilrrri- 
TEs),  principalities  (apx"').  authorities  (i^omiai),  and 
powers  (Swiixeit). 

Ro  838 — *angela,  principalities,  powers." 

1  Co  1524 — '  rule  (dpxTJ),  authority,  power.' 

Eph  121 — 'rule  {apx^,  authority,  power,  dominion.* 

Eph  310  612 — •  principalities,  powers.' 

Col  l'*> — 'thrones,  donjinions,  principalities,  powers.* 

Col  Sit* — 'principality,  power.' 

Col  215 — 'principalities,  powers.' 

1  P  322 — 'angels,  authorities,  powers.* 

The  contexts  show  that  in  some  of  the  above 
passages  all  possible  kinds  of  power,  spiritual  and 
earthly,  are  included  ;  in  some  the  reference  is 
limited  to  good  angels,  and  in  others  to  evil  angels, 
as  Eph  6'-.  It  may  be  noted  that  Milton  uses 
these  titles  for  unfallen  and  fallen  angels  alike 
{Paradise  Lost,  ii.  11  and  v.  601,  769). 

Do  these  titles  correspond  to  any  objective 
revelation  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  ?  Lightfoot's 
opinion,  which  Abbott  (on  Eph  1-')  adopts  without 
any  hesitation,  is  that  '  in  this  catalogue  [Col  1'^] 
St.  Paul  does  not  profess  to  describe  objective 
realities,  but  contents  himself  with  repeating  sub- 
jective opinions.'  The  Apostle  takes  the  terms 
used  by  Colossian  teachers  and  does  not  inquire 
how  much  or  how  little  truth  is  in  them  ;  Christ  is 
elevated  above  them  all.  Salmond  (on  Eph  1-') 
says  that  we  must  take  the  terms  not  as  teaching 
or  implying  any  doctrine  of  graduated  ranks,  but 
as  rhetorical  terms  brought  together  to  express  the 
unique  supremacy  and  absolute  sovereignty  proper 
to  Christ.  And  Beet  (on  Col  1")  states  that  '  in 
this  verse  .  ,  .  the  existence  of  angelic  powers  is  not 
absolutely  assumed.  Paul  merely  says  that  if 
there  be  such,  be  they  what  they  may,  they  were 
created  in  the  Son  of  God.'  If  the  terms  were 
found  only  in  Col.,  where  a  tendency  to  angel 
worship  liad  to  be  met,  this  might  be  admitted, 
but  similar  terms  are  found  in  Eph.,  where  there  is 
no  such  polemical  reference,  and  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  side  may  be  quoted  EUicott  (on  Col  1"), 
who  holds  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  it  is 
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assumed  to  bo  that  St.  Paul  is  simply  repeating 
subjective  opinions;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  regardcil  these  grades  and  orders  as  mere  theo- 
sophical  .speculations.  Peake  says  :  'in  face  of  the 
detailed  proof  that  St.  Paul  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  various  orders  of  angels,  Lightfoot's  remark  (on 
Col  1'")  that  a  sjiirit  of  impatience  is  shown  cannot 
be  maintained,  nor  is  there  any  polemical  reference 
in  Eph  1"' ;  and  Moule's  opinion  is  that  'St.  Paul 
is  glorifying  the  Son  of  God  by  a  view  of  His 
relation  to  created  being  ;  and  assuredly  this  would 
not  be  best  done  by  alluding  to  pha.ses  of  created 
being  which  might  all  the  while  be  figments  of  the 
imagination.'  St.  Paul's  experience  (2  Co  12'-') 
must  not  be  forgotten,  and  Alexander  says  that 
not  without  reason  has  a  Greek  Father  (St. 
Gregory,  in  Horn,  in  Ezek.  8)  found  in  these  glow- 
ing words  a  probable  reminiscence  of  that  which 
was  actually  beheld  by  him  who  was  '  caught  up 
to  the  tliird  heaven.' 

A  further  question  is — Can  anything  he  inferred 
from  the  order  in  which  these  terms  occur  ?  No 
list  contains  them  all  ;  Eph  1='  and  Col  l"  have 
four  each,  but  they  are  not  the  same  four,  and 
while  '  dominion '  is  last  in  Eph.  it  is  second  in 
Col.  Fritzsche  and  Meyer  think  that  in  Col.  the 
superior  and  inferior  classes  form  pairs,  but  this  is 
precarious.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  princi- 
palities, authorities,  and  powers  (apxai,  ii,omLai., 
5wd;teis)  always  occur  in  the  same  order  ;  one  may 
be  omitted,  but  they  are  never  reversed.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  Col.  the  Apostle  is  following  the 
order  of  the  false  teachers.  The  Rabbis  had  a 
classification  of  ten  orders  (see  Fritzsche  on  Ro 
g38.  ss)^  but  it  was  elaborated  under  the  influence  of 
Platonism,  and  evidently  at  a  later  date  than  St. 
Paul  (Meyer).  The  names,  too,  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  NT.  The  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (Levi,  3)  arranges  the  angels  in 
seven  heavens,  placing  powers  (SwAfieis  tSiv  wapefi- 
ftoXuv)  in  the  third,  and  thrones  and  authorities  in 
the  fourth.  The  Slavonic  Enoch  (xx.  1 )  says  that  in 
the  seventh  heaven  '  Enoch  saw  ...  all  the  fiery 
hosts  of  great  archangels,  and  incorporeal  powers, 
and  lordships,  and  principalities,  and  powers ; 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  thrones  and  the  watch- 
fulness of  many  eyes '  (quoted  in  Peake,  Colossians). 

Turning  to  Christian  writings,  we  find  that 
various  systems  of  angelology  were  put  forward, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  St.  Paul.  From  Hermas  ( Vis.  iii.  4) 
we  learn  that  instruction  as  to  the  positions  of 
angels  (ToiroBealas  ras  ayyeKiKai)  was  regarded  as 
teaching  for  the  more  perfect.  The  lists  given  by 
the  Fathers  vary.  Thus  Origen  (on  Jn  1**)  gives 
thrones,  principalities,  dominions,  authorities,  add- 
ing that  there  are  other  names  not  so  familiarly  in 
use  (cf.  Eph  1^') ;  but  in  de  Principiis  (I.  v.  3,  vi. 
2)  he  gives  in  an  ascending  scale  a  difi'erent  order 
— principalities,  authorities,  thrones,  dominions. 
Ephrem  SyrusjOp.  Syr.  i.  270)  arranges  them  in 
three  classes:  (1)  gods,  thrones,  dominions;  (2) 
archangels,  principalities,  authorities  ;  (3)  angels, 
powers,  cherubim,  seraphim.  The  same  order  ap- 
pears in  Basil  of  Seleucia  (Orat.  39).  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (Orat.  xxviii.  31)  mentions  angels,  arch- 
angels, thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  authori- 
ties, splendours,  ascents,  intellectual  powers 
or  intelligences.  The  pseudo-Dionysius  gives  (1) 
thrones,  cherubim,  seraphim  ;  (2)  authorities,  do- 
minions, powers  ;  (3)  angels,  archangels,  principali- 
ties. And  Gregory  the  Great  (Horn,  in  Ezck. 
xxxiv.  7)  has  the  following  classes — angels,  arch- 
angels, powers,  authorities,  principalities,  domin- 
ions, thrones,  cherubim,  and  seraphim. 

These  variations  will  confirm  the  opinion  of  St. 
Augustine  when  he  says  (Enc/iir.  58):  'what  the 
organization  is  of  that  supremely  happy  society 
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in  heaven  :  what  tlie  differences  of  rank  are,  .  .  . 
and  what  are  the  various  sijinilications  of  those  four 
names  under  which  the  apostle  seems  to  embraee 
tlie  whole  lieavenly  company  without  exce])tion, 
"  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers":  —  let  those  who  are  aide 
answer  these  questions,  if  they  can  also  prove 
their  answers  to  be  true  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  confess 
my  ijinorance.'  Meyer's  conclusion  is  that  for 
Christian  faith  there  remains  and  suffices  the  testi- 
mony as  to  diflerent  and  distinctively  designated 
stages  and  categories  in  the  anj;elic  world  (cf.  JSlt 
18'"),  while  any  attempt  to  ascertain  more  than  is 
written  in  Scripture  passes  into  the  fanciful  domain 
of  theosophy  (on  Col  1"*). 

Two  of  the  above  passages  require  a  more  de- 
tailed examination,  viz.  Col  2'«,  Ko  8^8.  In  Col  2" 
(RV  '  having  put  off  from  himself  the  principalities 
and  the  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them  in  it ' ;  AV  '  having  spoiled  ) 
there  is  hardly  a  phrase  the  meaning  of  which  is 
undisputed.  Tlie  Greek  is  direKdvirdij.d'os  rds  apx^-i 
Kai  TCLS  e^ovcrlas  edety fidrLaev  iv  Trappijaig.,  6piafi(3€V(Tas 
avTovs  iv  avTif.  a.TreK5va6.ij.evos  is  a  rare  word  which 
does  not  ajipear  to  occur  before  St.  Paul  (though 
Meyer  thinks  it  is  the  riglit  reading  in  Plato,  Eep. 
612a)  ;  and  being  middle  it  should  mean  '  having 
put  off  from  himself  '  (cf.  Old  Lat.  exuens  ssprinci- 
patibus) :  so  the  RV.  The  older  EVV,  following 
the  Vulg.,  give  it  the  active  meaning  'having 
spoiled,'  which  is  preferred  by  Bengel,  Meyer, 
Moule,  and  Peake.  It  is  admitted  that  the  middle 
is  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  explained  as  implying 
victorious  self-interest  (sibi  exspnlians).  It  might 
^PP'y  to  good  or  bad  angels,  according  to  the  cjon- 
text.  If,  with  the  RV,  we  take  it  in  the  natural 
middle  meaning,  the  next  questions  are — What  was 
put  off?  and  Who  is  the  subject?  Many  of  the 
Greek  Fatliers  and  others  say  that  the  evil  angels 
were  put  off,  that  the  Lord  by  His  death  stripped 
away  all  tlie  opposing  powers  of  evil  which  sought 
to  win  a  victory  over  Him  in  His  human  nature. 
'  When  He  died  on  the  cross,  when  He  dissolved 
that  temple  into  which  they,  both  in  earlier,  and 
later  and  perhaps  redoubled  efforts  of  temptation, 
liad  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  sacrilegious  entry, 
He  reft  them  away  for  ever,  and  vindicated  His 
regal  power' (Ellicott).  There  are  two  objeetirms 
to  this  view.  (1)  When  and  in  what  sense  did 
Christ  wear  these  opposing  powers  as  a  robe  ? 
Lightfoot  says  that  'the  powers  of  evil,  which  had 
clung  like  a  Nessus  robe  about  His  humanity,  were 
torn  off"  and  cast  aside  for  ever '  ;  on  which  Beet's 
criticism  is  :  '  I  do  not  know  that  enemies  attack- 
ing are  ever  so  described  :  and  of  such  desperate 
struggle  with  evil  powers  we  have  as  yet  in  this 
place  no  hint.'  (2)  It  necessitates  a  change  of 
subject,  of  which  the  context  gives  no  intimation  ; 
in  vv.'2. 13.  H  the  subject  is  God  the  Father,  and  no 
one  would  think  of  changing  it  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  otherwise  giving  to  'principalities  and 
powers'  the  meaning  of  evil  angels.  The  common 
interpretation  of  the  Latin  Fathers  was  '  putting  off 
from  Himself  His  body '  (see  RVm),  and  it  found 
its  way  into  the  text  of  G  (ttjj'  aapKa  Kal  tos  ef  owias, 
dpxas  being  omitted  ;  '  having  laid  aside  His  flesh. 
He  made  a  show  of  the  jjowers').  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  metaphor  is  very  abrupt,  and  there  is 
again  the  change  of  subject. 

But  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  middle  meaning  of 
djTfKSiiira/iei'O!,  and  the  same  subject  throughout,  if 
'  principalities  and  powers  '  are  good  angels.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  J.  Peirce  (in  A  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  on  Colossians',  1729)  and  adopted  by 
Alford,  Ritschl,  Beet,  Findlay,  and  Peake.  It  is 
consistent  with  2'°  and  1"*,  where  good  angels  are 
meant,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to 
hostile  angels.     Peirce's  paraphrase  is,  '  and  having 


taken  from  tlie  good  angels  their  authority.  He 
sul)jected    them    to    Christ,    and    proposed    them 

J>ublicly  as  an  example  of  cheerful  obedience  to 
lim  {i.e.  to  Christ),  causing  them  to  t,riuinph  in 
Christ.'  What  was  this  authority  ?  In  Gal  3'", 
He '2-,  Ac  7°' angels  are  described  as  the  medium 
through  which  (iod  revealed  Himself  at  the  Law- 
giving, and  in  this  sense  they  might  be  called  His 
robe  or  veil.  But  when  Christ  came  the  veil  was 
laid  aside  and  the  angels  took  an  inferior  position 
(cf.  He  1°),  God  henceforth  manifesting  Himself  in 
the  Person  of  His  Son.  '  He  has  i)ut  off  and  laid 
aside  the  garb  of  angelic  mediation  in  which, 
under  the  Law,  He  was  wont  to  hold  intercourse 
with  men'  (Findlay).  On  this  view,  '  madeashow 
of  them  '  implies  no  shame,  only  that  He  exhibited 
them  in  a  true  jiosition  of  inferiority,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  worshijiped.  The  chief  ot)j('ction  lies  in 
the  word  'triumphing,'  which,  if  tnUeti  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  'captives  led  in  triumph  by  a 
victorious  general,'  seems  to  require  that  the 
principalities  and  powers  should  be  hostile  angels. 
This  is  obviated  if  Findlay's  contention  can  be 
established,  viz.  that  'triumph'  (5pia/t/3ei)w)  here  has 
the  meaning  of  8piafi^o!—a  hymn  sung  in  procession 
in  honour  of  Dionj'sus ;  accordingly,  the  sense 
would  be — God  has  formed  them  into  a  festal  chorus 
'who  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,' 
hymning  His  praises,  and  devoted  to  His  service. 

In  Ro  8'''-  ^' :  'I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers 
.  .  .  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  '  (RV),  the  same  question  arises  as  in  Col  2'^ 
As  the  other  influences  are  in  pairs  of  opposites, 
some  find  here  also  a  contrast,  'angels'  being 
heavenly  beings  and  '  principalities '  earthly ;  or  , 
'angels'  being  good  spirits  and  'principalities' 
evil.  Others  think  that  both  terms  mean  evil 
angels,  arguing  that  the  good  would  not  try  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.  But  this  may 
be  only  a  hypothesis  like  Gal  1',  and  the  point  is 
that  nothing,  however  powerful,  whether  liUely  to 
harm  us  or  not,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  ;  and  Godet  well  says  that  what  is  itself  good 
may  contribute  to  lead  us  astray,  if  our  attach- 
ment or  adoration  stops  short  at  the  creature, 
instead  of  rising  to  God.  See  artt.  AUTHORITY, 
Dominion,  Power,  Throne. 

LiTERATTJEE. — Commentaries  on  Romans :  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche, 
1838-43,  F.  Godet  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  1S81-82)  ;  Ephesians :  H. 
A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng.  tr.,  1S80),  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  (in  EGT, 
1903) ;  Cotossians :  J.  Peirce  (21729),  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng. 
tr.,  1876),  C.  J.  Ellicott  PlSIJ.i),  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (ais79),  J.  A. 
Beet  (1890),  A.  S.  Peake  (in  EGT,  1903),  W.  Alexander 
(.Slpeaker's  Commentarj/,  ISSl)  ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  ICC, '  Ephesians 
and  Colossians,' 1897 ;  G.  G.  Findlay,  'St.  Paul's  use  of  Sfnan- 
p<ii<u,'  in  Exp,  1st  ser.,  x.2  [1881] ;  Joseph  Hall,  '  The  Invisible 
World,"  in  Works,  new  ed.,  viii.  [1837] ;  and  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Bistory  of  Christian  Doctrines,  Eng.  tr.,  ii.  [1880]  §  131. 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

PRINCIPLES  [apxn,  He  5'=  6').— In  Greek  philo- 
sophy dpxri  is  an  element  or  first  principle— that  by 
which  anything  begins  to  be.  When  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  aroix^'iov  —  the  terms  are  often 
interchanged — it  means  the  formal  and  active  as 
opposed  to  the  material  cause.  The  two  words  are 
used  together  in  He  5'^  '  the  rudiments  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God '  (to.  aroix^^a  ttjs 
dpxv^  rwu  Xoylwi/  toO  6eou).  The  tautology  is  studied 
and  effective.  The  writer  is  chiding  his  readers 
for  not  endeavouring  or  perhaps  caring  to  advance 
beyond  the  ABC  (in  Luther's  phrase,  die  ersten 
Buchstabcn)  of  the  gospel.  He  reminds  them  that 
they  are  no  longer  vijirtoi.  Milk  is  the  natural  food 
of  babes,  but  babes  are  potential  adults,  and  the 
food  of  men  (re^eloiv,  'perfect,'  i.e.  'full-grown,'  is 
emphatic),  and  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  such,  lias 
to  be  more  solid  than  that  of  infants  (5"_).  The 
backwardness  which  the  writer  reproves  is  alike 
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intellectual  and  s|iirifiial.  wliile  his  grave  tone 
dilters  from  that  of  lioraee's  '  bhmili  doctores,'  who 
give  their  pupils  eakes  'elcmenta  velint  ut  diseere 
prima'  {Sat.  I.  i.  25  f.)-  That  there  is  an  immense 
diflerenee  between  the  dpxv  and  the  t^.Xos  of  Christi- 
anity ;  that  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Beginner  but 
the  Perfeoter  of  onr  failh  {apxvy^"  ''i'  TfXeiurijv, 
He  12-')— these  are  the  trutlis  he  wishes  to  drive 
home.  Childhood  is  beautiful,  but  only  a  false 
sentiment  would  pndcmg  it.  The  same  tliought  is 
frequent  in  St.  Paul's  writings  (1  Co  3'  13",  Eph 
4").  The  Kabbis  spoke  of  their  younger  pujjils  as 
'sucklings.'  Perhaps  in  He  5'''- "  we  have  a  case 
of  one  Alexandrian  echoing  another,  for  Philo 
says  {de  Agric.  ii. ):  SSince  milk  is  the  food  of 
infants,  but  cakes  of  wheat  (rd  iK  Trvp(bp  w^p.fj.aTa) 
are  the  food  of  full-grown  men,  so  also  the  soul 
must  have  a  milk-like  nourishment  in  its  age  of 
childhood,  namelj',  the  elementary  lessons  of  art 
and  science  (rd  r^s  eyKUKXioo  ^ouaiKijs  TrpoTratoee^ara), 
but  the  perfect  food  which  is  for  men  is  education 
in  prudence,  temperance,  and  every  virtue.' 

James  Strahan. 
PRISCA,  PRISCILLA.— See  Aquila. 

PRISON. — 1.  Greek  words  translated '  prison.' — 

The  term  0i'XaK>)  is  almost  invariably  rendered 
'  prison  '  in  AV  and  K V.  It  is  also  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  designate  a  portion  of  a  prison, 
in  one  instance  '  the  first  and  the  second  ward '  (Ac 
12'°  AV  and  KV),  traversed  by  the  apostle  Peter 
on  his  way  to  freedom  ;  in  another,  '  the  inner 
prison'  (Ac  16-^  AVand  RV)  in  which  St.  Paul  and 
ijilas  were  immured  by  the  Philippian  iailer.  The 
word  dftriiUTTipiof,  frequently  applieu  by  Attic 
orators  to  the  prison  at  Athens,  and  used  in  the 
Acts  interchangealilv  with  <pv\aKri,  is  translated 
'prison-house'  in  the  RV  (5-'- -»  16=").  The  word 
oiKTfixa,  ('a  room  in  a  house'),  a  polite  equivalent  in 
Attic  Greek  for  StcrixoiT-fipLov,  is  used  (Ac  12')  to 
denote  '  the  cell '  in  which  the  apostle  Peter  was 
confined  by  order  of  Herod.  Another  word  for 
prison,  ttj/jt/ctis,  translated  'hold'  (RV  'ward'),  is 
employed  in  Ac  4^  to  designate  the  place  of  con- 
tineiuent  into  whicli  the  apostles  were  thrown  by 
the  sacerdotal  authorities  at  Jerusalem  ;  also  in 
Ac  5'*  qualified  by  the  adjective  oifixoala  (AV 
'  common  prison,'  RV  '  public  ward '). 

2.  The  prison  in  apostolic  times. — In  most  of  the 
instances  mentioned  in  the  NT,  prisons  appear  to 
have  been  a  part  of  buildings  mainly  devoted  to 
other  uses,  such  as  palaces  and  fortresses,  rather 
than  buildings  exclusively  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  The  system  then  in  vogue  difl'ered  in 
this  and  other  respects  from  the  one  that  largely 
jjrevails  at  the  present  day.  As  a  rule,  prisons 
were  intended  not  as  places  of  punishment  for 
convicted  criminals,  but  as  places  of  detention  for 
persons  awaiting  trial,  or  pending  their  execution. 
In  support  of  this  view  may  be  cited  tlie  imprison- 
ment of  the  apostles  recorded  in  Ac  4^  5'**-,  that  of 
the  apostle  Peter  in  Ac  12^"'°,  and  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  Ca^sarea,  and  Rome. 
Among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  was  usual  to  inflict  other  penalties  than 
imprisonment  for  oti'ences  against  law  and  order, 
e.g.,  fines,  scourging,  death. 

In  Philippi,  which  was  a  Roman  colony,  the 
prison  into  which  St.  Paul  and  Silas  were  cast 
seems  to  have  been  a  separate  establishment 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  But  it  is  rash  to  assume 
that  prisons  in  the  provinces  were  ]>lanned  on  the 
same  princi|de  as  the  Mamertine  prison  at  Rome. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  '  the  inner  prison ' 
in  whicli  the  Apostle  and  his  companion  were 
incarcerated  was  a  subterranean  dungeon.  The 
reference  to  'doors'  (Ac  16^)  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  jailer  '  sprang  in '  (v.™)  points  to 


the  fact  that  their  portion  of  the  tirison  was  on 
a  level  with  the  oilier  portions.  The  narrative 
affords  us  one  of  the  few  glimpses  obtainable  into 
the  interior  of  a  Roman  prison,  with  its  dill'erent 
cells,  proviiled  with  the  inevitable  appurtenances 
of  chains  and  stocks,  and  its  governor's  house  above. 
In  Ac  12^"'"  an  interesting  glimpse  is  also  given 
into  the  interior  of  the  pri.son  in  which  the  apostle 
Peter  was  conlined  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  prob- 
ably a  guardroom  in  the  fortress  Antonia,  situ- 
ated at  tlie  north-west  corner  of  the  Temple  area, 
escape  from  which  could  be  cli'ected  only  by  passing 
through  '  the  lirst  and  the  second  wards,'  lying 
between  it  and  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  city. 
The  place  of  custody  to  which  the  apostles  were 
committed  by  the  Temple  guard  (Ac  4''"  o'*"-)  was 
probably  attached  to  the  Temple  or  high  priest's 
palace,  as  it  would  appear  to  have  been  adjacent 
to  the  court  in  which  the  Sanhedrin  subsequently 
met  for  the  trial. 

Among  the  evidences  which  St.  Paul  adduces  of 
his  preeminence  in  suffering  is  his  '  more  frequent ' 
coniinement  'in  prisons'  (2  Co  ll'-'^).  Besides  his 
imprisonment  at  Philippi  and  other  unrecorded 
instances  wliich  preceded  the  writing  of  2  Cor. ,  he 
became  painfully  familiar  with  custody  in  prison 
and  out  of  prison  at  subsequent  dates.  (1)  As  the 
result  of  the  riot  in  the  Temple,  set  on  foot  by  the 
fanatical  Jews  of  Asia,  he  was  consigned  for  a.  time 
to  the  barracks  (irapeix'^oX-q,  AV  and  RV  'castle') 
connected  with  the  fortress  Antonia  (Ac  21^''),  the 
scene  of  St.  Peter's  imprisonment  at  an  earlier  date. 
(2)  The  discovery  of  the  plot  aiming  at  his  assassin- 
ation led  to  his  being  transferred  to  Ciesarea, 
where  he  was  detained  for  upwards  of  two  years  in 
the  prretorium  of  Herod,  now  the  residence  of  the 
procurator  (Ac  23''^).  Here  the  strictness  of  his 
conHnement  was  sufficiently  relaxed  to  admit  of 
his  friends  having  free  access  to  him.  (3)  On  bis 
being  transferred  to  Rome,  as  the  result  of  his 
appeal  to  Csesar,  a  still  larger  measure  of  liberty 
was  granted  him.  '  He  dwelt  two  whole  years  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him '  (Ac  28^").  (4)  If  we  are  to  assume  a 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome  —  a  subject  still 
under  discussion — it  seems  not  unlikely,  judging 
from  references  in  2  Tim.,  that  he  was  subjected  to 
severer  treatment,  .\ccordiiig  to  tradition,  his 
place  of  custody  was  the  Mamertine  prison,  in  the 
lower  dungeon  of  which,  known  as  the  Tulliaiium, 
prisoners  condemned  for  crimes  against  the  State 
were  executed. 

3.  Metaphorical  use  of  'prison.'  —  The  word 
'  prison  '  is  applied  in  a  figurative  sense  (1)  to  the 
place  of  confinement  of  the  spirits  '  which  were 
disobedient  ...  in  the  days  of  Noah'  (1  P  S''-"- ; 
of.  Gn  ()■-"■').*  These  are  probablj-  to  be  identified 
with  '  tlie  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,' 
declared  in  Jude  (v.")  to  be  '  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains  under  darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,'  and  with  '  the  angels  tliat  sinned,'  who  are 
'consigned  to  Tartarus'  (2  P  2*,  raprapwa-as),  as 
distinguished  from  Gehenna,  'to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment.'  The  allusion  in  all  these  passages 
appears  to  be  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  rei)r(!- 
sents  the  fallen  angels  as  undergoing  temporary 
jiunishment  (in  Tartarus,  six.  1-3 ;  cf.  xx.  2)  until 
the  day  of  tlieir  final  doom.  (2)  The  term  '  prison  ' 
is  also  applied  to  'the  bottomless  pit'  (RV  'the 
abyss'),  in  which  Satan  is  bound  a  thousand  years 
(Rev  20'  ;  cf.  v.i). 

Literature. — Artt. '  Career '  in  Smith's  DGRA~,  1875,'  Prison  * 
in  McCIintoclt-Stron'j's  llihl.  Ctjctoprfdia,  viii.  [1S~9J,  in  HDB 
iv.  [1902],  and  DC'G  ii.  [1908].  For  instances  of  imprisonment  in 
tile  life  of  St.  Paul,  see  Lives  bv  Conybeare-Howson  (new  ed., 
1S77),  F.  'W.  Farrar  (1897),  and  others. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

*  See  art.  Spirits  in  Prison. 
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PRIZE.  —  According  to  the  Gospels,  reward 
{fujSot'\  tinds  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Goil.  But  the  doctrine  is  redeemed  from  mer- 
cenariness  by  the  fact  that  the  reward  is  reckoned 
of  pace  and' not  of  debt  (Mt  -JO'-",  Lk  17'")  as  well 
as  by  tlie  nature  of  the  reward.  It  is  no  mere  ex- 
ternal or  material  reward.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Got!  or,  according  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  eternal  life,  that  our  Lord  sets  liefore  His 
followers  as  the  reward  to  which  they  may  look 
forward.  The  blesseilness  which  is  to  be  theirs 
consists  iu  the  attainment  of  tliat  moral  perfection 
after  which  they  strive.  Tliey  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  sliall  be  tilled  :  the  merci- 
ful shall  obtain  mercj" :  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
Goil. 

The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. But  here  the  reward  is  descril)ed  as  a  prize. 
This  pliraseology  is  most  common  in  the  speeches 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  occurs  also  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  John  and  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John.  The  imagery  is  taken  from  the 
tTreek  games  which  occujiied  such  a  large  place  in 
Greek  life  and  were  invested  with  almost  religions 
signiliiance.  The  four  great  festivals  were  the 
Isthmian,  the  Nemean,  the  Olympian,  and  the 
Pythian  games.  Of  these  the  Olympian  were 
pre-eminent  in  theory,  being  the  cliiet  national 
festival  of  the  Greeks,  and  m  practice  they  out- 
lasted all  the  others,  continuing  to  be  celebrated 
till  the  reiiin  of  Theixlosius.  But  when  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  were  written  the  chief  interest  of  Greece 
was  in  the  Isthmian  games,  which  also  from  their 
pro.\imijy  to  Corinth  were  likely  to  supply  the 
.\postle  with  the  metaphors  of  the  foot-race,  the 
pugilistic  contest,  and  the  prize,  of  which  he  makes 
frequent  use.  The  Isthmian  games  were  held  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  a  grove  of  pine-trees 
sacreil  to  Poseidon,  near  the  shrines  of  the  Isthmian 
Poseidon  and  Melicertes,  in  the  first  month  of 
spring,  in  the  second  and  fourth  year  of  CAch 
Olympiad.  The  contests  consisted  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  horse  races,  and  competitions  in  music. 
Besides  the  customary  palm  the  prize  in  Pindar's 
time  consisted  of  a  wreath  of  dry  o-Airor  (often 
translateil  'p.irsley,'  but  more  probably  identical 
with  the  '  wild  celery' — apiunt  graveolcns).  After 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  a  crown  of  pine-leaves 
was  substituted  for  it.  The  Xemean  games,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  valley  of  Xeraea  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Argive  town  Cleon.-e,  consisted  of 
gymnastic,  equestrian,  and  musical  contests.  The 
prize  was  a  palm-branch  and  a  srarland  of  fresh 
trAu'or.  The  Olympian  ^mes,  held  in  honour  of 
Zens  at  Olympia  in  the  Peloponnesian  district  of 
Pisatis,  consisted  of  foot-races,  chariot-races,  leap- 
ing, quoit  and  spear  throwing,  >vrestling  and  box- 
ing ;  and  the  prize  was  a  wreath  of  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  wild  olive,  Siiid  to  have  been  originally 
planted  by  Heracles,  which  had  been  cut  with  a 
golden  knife.  The  Pythian  games,  held  on  the 
Crissae&n  plain  below  Delphi,  consisted  of  gyni- 
n.istic  and  athletic  contests  similar  to  those  held 
at  Olyrapia,  with  the  addition  of  musical  ceremonies. 
The  prizes  were  a  wreath  from  the  sacred  bay-tree 
in  the  Vale  of  Tempe  and  a  palm-branch  (SeyfTert, 
DU-t.  aass.  Ant.,  pp.  326,  413,  427,  531). 

It  was  doubtless  these  games,  more  particularly 
the  Isthmian  games,  that  suggested  to  fet.  Paul  the 
comparison  of  the  Christian  life  to  a  race  and  to  a 
boxing-match,  and  led  him  to  insist  on  the  need  for 
discipline  and  self-denial  in  order  to  "ain  success. 
And  it  is  from  these  games  that  he  t)orrows  the 
figure  of  the  prize  which  awaits  the  successful 
runner  of  the  Christian  race.  In  two  passasies  ( I  Co 
9",  Ph  3'*)  the  term  used  is  Spa^eioy,  tlie  word 
regularly  employed  to  denote  the  award  to  the 
victor  in  the  games,  a  prize  (Grimm-Thayer,  s.i:). 
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It  is  also  used  by  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  5, 
vwoaorTjs  fifM^eior  ;  cf.  Marl.  Piilt/r.  17,  and  Tatian, 
ad  Orac.  33.  The  word  occurs  in  its  Latin  dress, 
hravitim  or  brabium,  in  Tertullian,  in  the  tr.ins- 
lation  of  Iren:eus,  and  in  the  Latin  versions  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1  Co  9=»,  2  Ti  4',  Ja  l'^  I  P  5*, 
Rev  2'"  3"  the  word  used  is  rriipayo!,  tueaning 
'  wreath '  or  '  garland,'  such  as  wjis  given  as  a 
prize  to  victors  in  t  he  public  games  {Grimm-Thayer, 
*.  I'. ),  whilst  in  2  Ti  2*  the  verb  rre<payoi-rai  is  u>ed 
with  the  same  reference.  That  the  metaphor  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  games  is  evident  from 
1  Co  9^^,  where  not  only  is  mention  made  of  ol 
(r  (rraSiif  Tpixorrn,  but  the  ipffapris  crrt<paro<  won  by 
the  successful  competitor  in  the  games  is  contrasted 
with  thedipflopTos  (rriiparos  aiuietl  at  by  the  Christian. 

The  nature  of  the  iipt>aproi  trriiparot  set  before  the 
Christi.'ui  is  further  defined  in  tlie  XT.  In  2  Ti  4' 
it  is  described  as  6  Trjs  dtKtuoavnji  aT^tpayos,  *  the 
crown  or  garland  which  belongs  to,  or  is  the  due 
reward  of,  righteousness ' ;  in  Ja  1"  and  Rev  2" 
as  Tw  <rr4<parov  rrji  jaiiis,  '  the  crown  or  garland  which 
consists  of  eternal  life '  (cf.  1  Ti  6'-) ;  and  in  1  P  5* 
as  rbr  afiafxii'Tivof  ttjs  S6^t}S  (rri^xwor,  '  the  crow-n  or 
garland  consisting  of  glory  which  will  never  fade,' 
in  contrast  to  the  garlands  of  ci\it'or,  olive,  laurel, 
or  pine  won  by  the  competitors  in  the  games,  which 
withered  sooner  or  later,  ^pa^c'uw  is  described  in 
Ph  3"  as  ri  ^pa^ierop  rrjs  iru  «:\i)<reii)j  roO  SfoO  er 
XfMTTif' Iriffoi;  '  the  prize  of  God's  high  call  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (J.  Motfatt,  The  Xetc  Tivtamcnt:  A  Xeto 
Translation',  London,  1914,  ad  loc.). 

That  the  prospect  of  winning  this  prize  is  a 
legitimate  motive  in  inciting  the  Christian  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  Christian  iyar  and 
Sodaos  is  implied  in  2  Ti  4"-  *,  where  it  is  evident 
that  St.  Paul  was  inspired  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
to  finish  the  course,  to  keep  the  faith,  by  the  hope 
of  having  t6>'  t-^s  5i)t<u<wir7)s  trrioaror  liestowed  on 
him  by  the  righteous  Judge  at  that  day  :  and  it  is 
explicitly  asserte^l  by  him  in  1  Co  9^"^  and  Ph 
3'^-".  In  1  Co  ff^-S'  St.  Paul,  taking  the  foot-race 
as  his  illustration,  says  in  effect  to  his  readers,  '  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  run — all  run  ;  but  as  there 
is  only  one  who  is  victorious,  so  you  must  run.  not 
with  the  slowness  of  the  many,  but  with  the  energy 
of  the  one'  (Stanley,  ad  he).  'In  the  Christian 
race  there  is  no  competition.  The  prize  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  But  then  each  runner  must  be  as 
much  in  earnest  as  though  there  were  competition 
and  only  one  prize.  And  this  is  what  the  Apostle 
expresses.  He  does  not  s;xy  "run  so — in  such  a  way 
— as  to  obtain  " — but,  "  run  so — as  those  runners  run 
— in  order  that  ye  may  obt-ain."  In  their  case  there 
is  rivalry,  and  therefore  they  are  in  earnest.  In 
your  cjvse  there  is  no  rivalry  ;  but  their  earnestness 
of  purpose  is  an  example  to  you '  ( Howson.  .!/>  /'i- 
phors  of  St.  Paid.  pp.  151.  \52\  When  St.  Paul 
adds  (y.'*),  '  They  do  it  to  win  a  f.iding  crown,  we 
do  it  for  an  unfading,'  he  makes  still  clearer  the 
reference  to  the  Greek  games,  and  also  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  desire  for  the  prize  as  a  motive  to 
Christian  exertion.  According  to  his  teaching  in 
this  passage  the  hope  of  the  prize  conduces  to 
earnestness  of  purpose,  self-restraint,  definiteness 
of  aim,  .and  persevering  effort.  The  same  truths 
are  expressed  in  Ph  3'-"",  where,  speaking  of  him- 
self, St.  Paul  says,  '  I  press  on,  if  so  be  that  I  may 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  was  apprehended 
by  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  .  One  thing  I  do,  lorgetting 
the  things  w  hich  are  behind,  and  stretching  for- 
ward to  the  things  which  are  before,  I  press  on 
toward  the  goal  unto  the  prize  [SpaSetor)  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,'  where  the  imagery 
and  terminology  are  plainly  Inirrowed  from  the 
Greek  games,  more  particularly  the  foot-race,  and 
where  the  prospect  of  the  ^paSuor  nerves  the  Apostle 
to  press  on  and  reach  forward  toward  the  goal.     In 
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agreement  with  this  is  Rev  '2'",  where  the  hoiio  of 
reeoivin:;  rdr  <Tr^(pavov  ttJs  s"w»Js  is  !)oIii  out  a^i  a  roa^^on 
for  being  faithful  unto  ileatli  ;  ami  also  IJev  3", 
whore  the  angel  of  the  CImrch  in  rhilaileliihia  is 
exhorted  to  hold  fast  '  that  whieh  tliou  hast,  that 
no  one  t«ke  thy  crown'  {rdv  ar^ipaidv  aov).  Tims 
all  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Clmroli  in  which  reward  is  represented  as  a  prize 
{^(yaSdof)  or  garland  of  victory  ((rr^^oros)  uniformly 
teacli  that  the  hope  of  winning  the  prize  or  garland 
is  a  legitinuite  motive  in  stimulating  the  Cliristian 
to  greater  earnestness  and  faithfulness  and  perse- 
vering eli'ort. 

LiTKRATCRK. — O.  Scyflert,  Diet  Chss.  Ant.,  ed.  Neltloship 
ami  SiiiuJvs,  Loiuion,  1!H>2  ;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Gr,-Kii'j.  I.ex,, 
Oxford,  IStS:  GriinmThayer,  (.'r.-A'iij;.  Lri.  of  the  STi,  Editi- 
bunrli,  18^)0 ;  J.  B.  Ligrhtfoot.  Apostolic  Fathers,  pts  i.  (LiOiidon, 
1S90]  vol.  ii. :  R.  Mackintosh,  art.  '  RewaM '  in  DCG  ;  h'rp, 
2nd  ser.,  i.  [ISSl]  -101,  7th  sor.,  x.  H910|  ar,  224  :  W.  J.  Cony- 
beare-J.  S.  Howson,  The  Lifeami  Epistlesof  St,  Paul,  I^iidon, 
1S70,  vol.  ii.  ch.  XX.  ;  J.  S.  Howson,  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul, 
do.,  1S70 ;  Conini.  on  jvissaires  quotett,  esp.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  CoriiitAi<iiis3,  do.,  1S66,  where 
notes  on  1  Co  9-*-^  are  of  special  value. 

J.  W.  Slater. 
PROCHORUS.— Proohorus  was  one  of  the  Seven 
appointoil  and  ordained  in  Ac  6".     He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  and  martyred  at 
Antioch.  W.  A.  SrooXKU. 

PROCONSUL.— Down  to  the  time  of  Aupistus 
this  word  had  not  become  one,  but  was  still  two 
words — pro  con.m/c,  *  in  place  of  a  c^ui^ul.'  It 
signilied  a  man  with  the  rank  and  insignia  of  a 
consul,  whether  he  had  already  held  the  oltice  or 
not.  In  practice  the  title  wjis  conferred  on  certain 
governors  of  provinces,  and  only  the  Emperor 
possessed  the  power  belonging  to  tliis  office  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Kome.  Nothing  need  here 
be  said  of  such  governors  during  the  Republican 
period.  By  the  arrangements  of  .lauuary,  27  B.C., 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (see 
Pkovince)  were  divided  l)etween  the  Senate  and 
the  Emperor  Augustus.  In  conformity  with  his 
desire  to  keep  all  the  real  power  in  his  own  bands, 
wliile  the  semblance  was  left  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Senate,  the  governors  of  Imperial  provinces  were 
given  humble  titles  such  as  I'-gnti  Aii(jii.^:ti  pro 
prtrtore,  etc.,  whatever  had  been  their  career,  but 
all  governors  of  senatorial  provinces  were  called 
proconsulcs.  The  senatorial  provinces  were  divided 
into  two  grades^the  higher  grade,  open  only  to 
ex-consuls,  comprising  Asi.a  and  Africa  :  and  the 
lower,  open  to  ex-pranors,  comprising  all  the  other 
senatorial  provinces.  The  governors  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  provided  with  three  legati  each.  In 
the  XT  only  three  proconsuls  are  referred  to— the 
proconsul  of  Cj"prus,  Sergius  Paulus  (.Kc  13'"-), 
the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  Gallio  (18'-),  and  the  pro- 
consul of  Asia  (19^,  the  plural  is  generalizing,  and 
does  not  imply  more  than  one  at  a  time). 

A.  SOUTER. 

PROCURATOR.— The  position  of  procurator,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  familiar  with  the  word, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
word's  history.  Hefore  the  Roman  Empire  was 
ever  thought  of,  and  regularly  also  after  it  had 
come  into  existence,  a  procurator  ((Jreek,  {vi- 
Tpowos)  w.as  one  qui  procurnt,  'who  attends  to' 
or  '  manages,'  particularly  the  affairs  of  a  house- 
hold or  an  estate — an  agent,  steward,  or  bailiti',  in 
fact.  Such  a  person  was  a  superior  servant, 
acting  for  his  master,  but  still  a  servant.  The 
Emperor  required  servants  to  manage  his  property 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the.se  were 
regularly  known  by  the  luune  pror  urn  to  re.^\  They 
derived  what  importance  they  had  .solely  from  the 
high  position  of  their  master.  If  this  had  been 
clearly  understood,  probably  we  should  have  been 
spared  much  cheap  criticism  of  a  man  like  Pilate, 


procurator  of  .Iiula'a,  whose  career  could  be  made 
or  marreil  by  a  master's  whim.  Such  a  man  was 
in  an  entirely  dillerent  position  from  an  ordinary 
governor  of  a  pro\ince.  «ho  would  be  a  meml>er  of 
the  Senate,  still  a  privileged  body,  and  might  be  of 
as  good  as.  or  of  In'tter  blood  than,  the  Emperor 
himself.  It  is  true  that  an  Emperor  could  also  get 
rid  of  such,  but  not  so  easily. 

I'roruraton.i  were  of  many  kinds,  but  were 
never  of  higher  rank  than  the  eiiueslrian.  Once 
or  twice  they  were  Imperial  Ireedmen.  The 
Emperor  had  jiroi-umtorcs  in  all  provinces,  sena- 
torial and  Imperial  alike,  who  attended  to  Ilia 
linancial  interests  there.  The  Emperors  had 
private  property  in  the  provinces,  often  consisting 
of  estates  that  had  belonged  to  the  domains  of 
various  gods  and  goddesses.  These  demanded  a 
large  stall'  of  workers  of  many  kinds,  and  over 
them  were  set  procuratore..'.:  Sometimes  these 
would  take  over  the  command  of  a  province  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  real 
governor.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
procuratores  who  were  actually  set  over  i>rovinces 
as  governors.  Only  Imperial  provinces  were  thus 
governed,  and  only  the  less  important  of  these 
(see  Governor,  Province).  They  took  the  place 
of  the  earlier  military  prefects.  The  following 
provinces  among  others  were  governed  at  one 
time  or  another  by  them — the  two  Mauretanias 
R.a-tia,  Noricum,  Alpes  Maritima\  .\lpes  Cottia-, 
Juda'a,  Cappadocia,  Epirus,  the  Hellespont,  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  Hithynia,  Pamphylia.  To  the 
student  of  Christian  origins  .ImUca  is  the  most 
interesting.  Of  Pontius  Pilate  we  know  almost 
nothing,  but  Felix  was  the  lirst  man  born  a  slave 
who  governed  a  Ronian  province  and  commanded 
the  troops  in  it.  Antonius  Felix  was  brother  of 
Claudius  great  minister  of  linance  {a  rtitioiiiliii.i), 
Pallas,  and,  probably  on  account  of  his  marriage 
into  a  higher  class,  was  raised  to  the  equestrian 
order  before  hi*  apiiointmcnt  to  ,lu<la'a.  Such 
governors  had  a  lower  status  than  the  finance 
luocuiators  in  other  provinces.  The  troops  under 
their  command  were  auxiliaries,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  the  country  itself,  and 
militia  formed  from  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
province.  Such  troops  did  not  belong  to  the 
Imperial  army  in  the  strict  .sense.  In  Judiva,  e.g., 
there  was  an  «/a  formed  of  Ctrsariani  and  Scbas- 
tc7ii,  the  ala  prima  gcminn  Sebasteiiorum  (appar- 
ently drafted  in  Vesp:v^ian's  time  to  Mauretniiia). 
and  five  cohorts  (cf.  Ac  10'  for  the  name  of  one  of 
them),  which  also  appear  to  have  been  raised 
entirely  in  the  country,  and  were  probably  in  part 
also  commanded  by  oHicers  of  Eastern  birth  (('.(7., 
probably,  Claudius  Lysias,  Ac  23'-'*).  Onlj-  one  of 
these  cohorts  had  its  quarters  in  .lernsalem.  The 
200  5eJio\d;Joi  (probably  'slingers')  who  were  sent 
as  an  escort  with  St.  Paul  (.\c  23^)  jirobably  did 
not  form  a  sep.arate  troop.  In  their  qualify  of 
commanders  of  troops  the  procurators  had  bciiffiri- 
nrii  under  them.  Sometimes  also  asub-pioeurator 
(di'TfTrlrpoiros)  of  equestrian  rank  is  mentioned  as 
an  assistant  to  the  procurator.  Lower  posts, 
filled  by  Imperial  freedmen  and  slaves,  were  those 
of  the  tahularii,  commciitariin.tci,  lihrnrii,  arcarii 
(cf.  Ko  16'-^,  where  di.yH>i.<!ntor  would  be  a  more 
exact  translation  ;  also  CIL  iii.  556,  v.  SSIS),  and 
(ti.fpcn.tfttorcs  with  their  vicarii,  to  which  titles  the 
name  of  the  province  is  always  added.  These 
officials,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality,  were 
never  natives  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  served. 

The  functions  of  the  luocurators  were  judicial, 
financial,  and  military.  The  last  tended  to  become 
less  important  in  the  later  Empire.  They  had 
supervision  of  the  taxes.  They  liad  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  not  only  in  procuratorial  but  also  in  the 
other  Imperial  provinces.     Each  had  charge  of  the 
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carryinp  out  of  road-buildinf;  and  other  buildings 
in  his  j)rovince.  In  the  more  important  Imperial 
provinces  the  financial  procurators  acted  ordinarily 
with  the  governors  in  the  sujiorvisioii  of  buildin}; 
and  also  in  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes, 
but  also  sometimes  independently.  In  theonliiiary 
Civil  Court  (Kecoriler's  Court,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas)  they  had  a  jurisdiction  like  that  of  other 
governors,  and  in  later  times  at  least  they  could 
appoint  a  puardian  to  a  ward  {/iitoris  datio). 
Criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-citizens  was  ex- 
ten<leil  to  them  in  Jud;ea  already  in  Augustus' 
time  in  full  compass  (,Jn  19'"),  but  over  Koman 
citizens  they  had  no  ))Ower  of  life  and  death 
(iu.i  glndii),  unless  this  had  been  communicated  to 
them  in  a  special  mandate  from  the  Emperor.  The 
right  of  pardon  belonged  only  to  the  Emperor,  and 
the  liberation  of  such  a  criminal  as  Harabbas  can 
have  been  made  possible  only  by  a  clause  in  the 
special  lex  prouinrim,  according  to  which  Juda'a 
was  governed  (Jn  IS™).  The  procurator  of  Juda>a 
appears  to  have  stood  in  a  special  position  of 
dependence  under  the  governor  of  the  Imperial 
province  of  Syria.  Pilate  was  deposed,  or  at  least 
suspended,  by  L.  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  2),  with  the  command 
that  he  should  appear  before  the  Emperor  in 
Rome,  and  a  provisional  governor  appointed  for 
Judfea.  A  similar  experience  fell  to  the  lot  of 
later  procurators  of  Judoea,  Felix  and  Cumanus, 
at  the  hands  of  Ummidius  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  both 
these  governors  had  a  wider  command  than  Syria, 
extending  in  fact  over  the  neighbouring  provinces 
as  well.  There  was,  however,  a  close  connexion 
between  Judwa*  and  Syria,  the  result  of  Syria's 
importance  as  a  frontier  province  with  four  legions 
stationed  in  it. 

LiTERATDRE.— O.  Hirschfeld,  Die  kaiserlichen  Verwaltungs- 
leamten  bis  an/  Diocletian'^,  Berlin,  1905,  pp.  410-465.  bn 
Imperial  estates,  formerly  the  property  of  ftorls  or  Eoddesses, 
see  W.  M.  Ramsay,  'The  Teknioreian  Guest-Friends:  an 
Anti-Christian  Society  on  the  Imperial  Estates  at  Pisidian 
Antioch,'  in  Studies  in  the  HiatiM-y  and  Art  of  the  Eastern 
Promnceg  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1906,  pp.  303-377,  Athenceum, 
12  Aug.  1911,  p.  193,  'Iconiuni  and  Antioch,'  in  Exp,  8th  ser., 
ii.  [1911]257ff.,  JHSxxxn.  (1912]  151  ff. ;  J.  G.  C.  Anderson, 
in  JRS  iii.  (1913)  267(1.  ;  M.  Rostowzew,  Studien  zur  Gesch. 
des  rbm.  Kolonates,  Leipzig,  1910.  \^  SOUTER. 

PROFANE  [^i^riXoi,  '  trodden  under  foot ' ;  pro- 
fatius,  'outside  the  shrine'). — The  word  denotes 
not  simply  what  is  common  (see  Clean),  but  a 
temper  which  despises  sacred  things  (1  Ti  1") ;  cf. 
'profane  language.'  E.sau  was  'profane'  (He  12"*) 
because  he  despised  his  spiritual  birthright.  St. 
Paul  is  accused  of  'profaning'  the  Temple  (Ac  24") 
by  bringing  Gentiles  into  it.  It  is  the  temper  of 
those  who  know  the  good  and  yet  despise  it.  In 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  we  do  not  find  this 
sin  remarked  on,  because  Christianity  was  then 
novel  and  unrecognized,  and  hostility  to  it  was 
passionate  rather  than  profane.  But  later,  as  in 
1  and  2  Tim.,  when  it  became  a  tried  institution 
with  recognized  doctrine  (1  Ti  4"),  and  had  a  clien- 
tele amongst  men,  then  there  was  room  for  this 
sin.  The  term  '  profane '  is  applied  especially  to 
those  who  under  cover  of  Christianity  foist  their 
own  errors  and  deceits  upon  the  Church.  Judaism 
from  behind  and  Gnosticism  coming  on  in  front 
are  the  worst  ott'enders.  They  simulated  Christi- 
anity and  brought  their  mischief  into  its  very 
centre.  Thus  'profane  fables'  (1  Ti  4')  recalls  the 
foolish  stories  of  Rabbinical  preaching  (Tit  V-  "). 
'Profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  knowledge 
falsely  so-called '  (1  Ti  e-".  2  Ti  2'"),  if  they  are  not 
Gnostic,  are  leading  to  Gnosticism,  its  hair-split- 
tings, cloud  of  words,  pride  of  knowledge,  unnatural 
asceticism,  and  moral  looseness.  Gnosticism,  with 
all  that  led  up  to  it,  was  peculiarly  prq/ixree,  because 


it  brought  into  the  meekness  of  Christianity  the 
dialectical  pride  of  the  West  and  the  '  caste '  feeling 
of  the  East ;  it  pretended  to  have  special  know- 
ledge ;  it  made  jiurity  into  a  formal  distinction 
between  matter  and  spirit  (see  CLEAN) ;  it  indulged 
in  capricious  philosophical  views  of  Christian  truth, 
and  became  a  masijuerade  of  sacred  things. 

LiTEHATiiiB.— A.  Edersheim,  LT*,  1887,  i.  448  ;  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  Jtnlaistie  Chrif^tianili/,  1S94,  p.  138;  W.  Moeller, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  [18921  12»-1.'.3  ;  J. 
B.  Lightfoot,  Cvlosnians  and  Philemon,  new  ed.,  1379,  pj).  73- 
113;  for  analysis  of  prtKcnt-ilay  tlnostieisin,  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Positive  Preaching  and  Modem' Mind,  1907,  pp.  118-123. 

Sheuwin  Smith. 

PROFESSION.— Several  words  are  used  in  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  to  express  avowal,  professing,  or 
confessing.  (1)  In  the  general  .sense  of  professing 
or  avowing  something  we  have  i^acritii'  ('  professing 
themselves  to  Vie  wi.se,  they  became  fools,'  Ko  1-^) 
anil  iwayyiWecrOat  ('  which  becometli  women  profess- 
ing godliness,'  1  Ti  2'";  'they  profess  that  they 
know  God,' Tit  1"*).  (2)  In  tlie  particular  sense  of 
23rofessing  or  confessing  faith,  the  words  bixoXoyuv 
and  ofioXoyla  are  regularly  used.  In  this  connexion 
the  word  '  profession '  disappears  from  the  KV  and 
the  more  accurate  word  '  confession  '  takes  its  place  : 
e.g.  '  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate  wit- 
nessed the  good  confession'  (1  Ti  6'^).  In  the 
specilic  sense  of  confessing  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  it 
is  the  technical  term.  The  lurus  classii'iis  is  Ro 
JQ9.  w  .  1  jf  tiioji  sijalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus 
as  Lord  .  .  .  thou  slialt  be  saved  :  for  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation '  (cf.  Ac 
24''',  2  Co  9'3,  1  Ti  6>-,  He  3'  4").  In  the  1st  and 
2nd  Epistles  of  John,  particular  stress  is  laid  on 
the  confession  of  the  reality  of  the  human  life  of 
Jesus — no  doubt  with  reference  to  the  Docetic 
heresy :  e./f.  '  Every  spirit  which  confesseth  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  iiesh  is  of  God'  (1  Jn 
4=,  also  4',  2  Jn'). 

The  etymological  meaning  of  o/ioXoyeiv  is  'to  say 
the  same  thing '  as  others.  It  fitly  expresses  the 
condition  necessary  for  joining  the  company  or 
society  of  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  confessed  their  faith  '  said  the  same 
things'  about  Him  as  those  who  were  already  in 
the  society.  At  first  the  contents  of  the  con- 
fession were  very  simple.  Most  probaldy  the  con- 
fession was  the  avowal  of  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  as  in  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  '  Thou 
art  the  Christ'  (Mk  8™).  To  the  Christian  Jew  of 
Palestine  He  was  the  '  Messiah  ' ;  to  the  Hellenistic 
Christian  Jew  He  was  the  'Christ' ;  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  Gentile  He  was  the  '  Lord.'  Cf.  '  No  man  can 
say,  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit'  (1  Co 
12'^;  see  ExpT  xv.  [1903-04]  '289,  296  tt.).  Out  of 
that  simple  confession  there  quickly  grew  other 
relative  beliefs  which  were  implicit  in  it,  e.rf.  His 
resurrection  (Ro  10"),  His  Divine  Sonship  (1  Jn 
(I''-'),  His  coming  in  the  flesh  (1  Jn  4'-),  and  the 
baptismal  confession  or  formula  (Mt  '28'"). 

Some  writers  on  the  Creeds  lielieve  that  there 
are  references  to  statements  of  belief,  or  summaries 
of  doctrines  which  may  have  been  included  in  the 
confession,  in  such  phrases  as  '  the  form  of  sound 
words'  (2  Ti  1'^),  the  'first  principles  of  Christ' 
(He  6'),  etc.,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  all  such 
passages  have  only  a  general  meaning  (see  art. 
'Creeds,'  EBr"  vi'i.  393).  Not  till  the  time  of 
Irenfpus  and  Tertullian  (A.D.  175-200)  is  there 
evidence  of  definite  credal  statements,  embodying 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  there  were  some  summaries  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  before  that  time.  As  the  custom  of 
baptizing  immediately  after  conversion  gave  way 
to  the  system  of  the  catechumenate,  the  particular 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine  in  which  the  cat- 
echumens had  been  instructed  would  naturally  re- 
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appear  in  the  questions  that  were  aske<l,  or  the 
confession  of  faith  that  was  iiiaile,  liefore  baptism. 
The  jirocess  of  creed-format  ion  was  lar^'ely  assisted 
by  the  catechizing  of  the  candidates  for  baptism 
iq.v.).  The  rise  of  error  also  had  a  marked  influence 
in  determining  the  particular  beliefs  that  were  to 
be  confessed  at  dillerent  times,  or  at  least  the 
particular  form  in  which  they  were  to  be  confessed. 
In  the  early  Church  the  confession  of  faith  was 
made  in  public,  or  before  the  Church.  The  I'auline 
jirinciple,  'If  thou  shalt  confess  with  tliy  mouth 
Jesus  as  Lord'  (Ro  10"),  was  decisive  on  that  point, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  Lord's  evident  dislike  for 
secret  disciples.  The  public  confession  was  not 
only  a  testimony  for  Christ,  leading,  it  might  he, 
to  the  conversion  of  others  ;  it  had  a  strong  ]>sy('ho- 
logical  effect  on  those  who  made  the  confession, 
confirming  them  in  their  relation  to  Christ,  and 
calling  certain  forces  of  their  nature  to  tlie  side  of 
devotion.  Those  who  were  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  sometimes  had  a  form  of  words  provided 
for  them  which  they  might  use,  but  the  convert 
was  also  allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  as  in  the 
famous  instance  of  Victorinus,  whose  testimony  or 
confession  can  still  be  read  with  interest  (see 
Augustine's  Confessions,  bk.  viii.  ch.  2). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
see  P.  Wernle,  The  Be'iitlninffS  of  Clirintianiti/,  Eni;.  tr.,  i. 
(1903)  139,  1;.4  ;  J.  C.  Lambert.'art.'  'Confession  (of  Christ),'  in 
DCG  ;  W.  A.  Curtis,  art.  '  Confessions,"  in  ERE  iii. 

John  Reid. 

PROMISE. — The  idea  of  promise  is  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  Scripture  teaching.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Bible ;  no  other  religious  book 
has  that  as  a  distinguishing  feature.  It  is  the 
element  of  promise  that  runs  through  its  various 
books,  binds  them  into  an  organic  whole,  and 
unites  in  a  vital  union  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The 
promise  of  the  OT  is  fulHlled  in  the  blessing  of  the 
NT.  Many  promises  may  be  taken  as  predictions. 
They  constitute  at  least  part  of  the  content  of 
prophecy.  To  write  about  promise  in  all  its  rela- 
tions would  involve  the  discussion  of  prophecy, 
the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  tlie 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God,  etc.  In  what 
follows,  reference  is  restricted  to  'promise'  in  the 
apo.stolic  writings  of  the  NT. 

In  Acts  and  the  Epistles  the  element  of  promise 
is  very  prominent.  The  words  ^TrayyeXia,  eTa.yye\/ia, 
eirayy^Wo/iai  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(1)  They  are  used  in  a  general  sense  as  in  the 
phrases  'looking  for  a  promise  from  thee'  (Ac '23-')  ; 
'the  first  commandment  with  promise'  (Eph  6^; 
also  1  Ti  4»,  2  P  2'"). 

(■2)  They  are  employed  with  special  reference  to 
the  promises  of  God,  out  of  which  arose  the 
economy  of  grace  as  it  is  set  forth  in  all  the  variety 
of  its  blessing  in  the  NT.  Reference  is  often 
made  (a)  to  the  great  fundamental  promises 
given  to  Abraham,  relating  to  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
the  blessing  of  his  descendants,  and  the  inheritance 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  (e.g.  '  for  this  is  a  word  of 
promise  .  .  .  Sarah  shall  liave  a  son  '  [Ro  9" ;  also 
4-",  Gal  4=3,  Ac  7",  He  11»-  '"■  ",  etc.])  ;_(i)  to  the 
whole  spiritual  content  of  the  Messianic  blessing 
involved  in  the  promise  {e.r/.  '  Now  I  stand  here  to 
be  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God 
unto  our  fathers'  [Ac  26"],  'strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  the  promise '  [Eph  2'= ;  also  Ro  Q*, 
Gal  3'n-",  He  6",  etc.]).  The  passage  where  the 
significance  of  'promise'  is  expressed  is  Gal  3'''-° 
(cf.  also  Ro  4'""^^).  St.  Paul  is  the  chief  e.xponent 
of  the  meaning  of  the  promise  given  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
promises  in  all  their  variety  and  fullness  were 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  '  for  how  many  soever  be  the 
promises  of  God,  in  him  is  the  yea  :  wherefore  also 
through  him  is  the  Amen  '  (2  Co  V).     The  bless- 


ings of  the  promise  are  those  which  Christ  brings 
(' fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus 
through  the  gosjiel  '  [Eph  3"]).  They  who  receive 
the  blessings  are  those  who  belong  to  Christ :  '  if 
ye  are  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  heirs 
according  to  promise'  (Gal  3-'").  Eaith  is  the 
general  condition  of  receivinjj:  'the  scripture  hath 
shut  up  all  things  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that 
believe'  (Gal  3--).  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  promise  is  of  grace,  and  not  of 
works  of  the  law  ;  '  for  this  cause  it  is  of  faith, 
that  it  might  bo  according  to  grace;  to  the  end 
that  the  promise  may  be  sure  to  all  the  seed  ;  not 
to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also 
which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the 
father  of  us  all'  (Ko  4'").  Tin'  term  'promise'  is 
itself  a  witness  to  the  spontaneity  of  I  he  grace  of 
God.  Among  the  Messianic  bh^ssings  the  promise 
is  sometimes  identified  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  '  that  upon  the  Gentiles  might  come  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  we 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Si)irit '  (Gal  S"  ; 
also  Ac  2-"',  Eph  1'^).  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
also    regarded    as    included  in   the  promise  (Ac 

(3)  The  Messianic  promises  of  the  OT  are  not 
only  fulhlled  in  Christ,  but  out  of  His  work  many 
other  promises  are  referred  to,  as  '  whereby  he 
hath  granted  unto  us  his  precious  and  exceeding 
great  promises'  (2  P  1'').  Among  these  we  must 
include  'life'  (2  Ti  1'),  'eternal  life'  (1  Jn  2=»), 
'  the  crown  of  life '  (Ja  1'^),  '  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth' (2  P  3",  etc.). 

Literature. — Art.  '  Promise  '  in  HDB  (J.  Denney)  and  CE 
(J.  F.  DriscoU)  ;  J.  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the  OT,  10(17,  jip.  36  £f., 

12.  John  Rkid. 

PROPERTY.— See  Wealth  and  Community  of 
Goods. 

PROPHECY,PROPHET,  PROPHETESS.— Chris. 

tianity  produced  a  revival  of  the  ancient  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
religious  life  of  Israel.  It  was  the  spoken  utter- 
ance of  the  man  of  vision  and  inspiration  ;  it  was 
a  declaration  of  the  '  word  of  Jahweh  ' ;  it  was  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  not  so  much  in  the 
sense  of  prediction — an  aspect  of  prophecy  not 
original,  but  subordinate — but  rather  in  the  sense 
of  spiritual  instruction  involving  a  special  degree 
of  religious  and  ethical  insight.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  herald  of  Christ,  may  be  called  the  last  of  the 
older  prophets.  Christianity  did  not  supersede  the 
earlier  revelation  but  fulfilled  it,  as  the  hrst  and 
greatest  Proijhet  of  the  new  order  declared  (Mt 
5'*) ;  hence  Christian  prophecy  is  continuous  with 
the  prophecy  of  Israel,  and  tlie  functions  of  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  prophet  are  substantially  the 
same.  It  was  the  content  of  the  jirophecy  which 
was  changed  with  the  new  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Christian  prophecy  was  born  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  day  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  seemed  to  St.  Peter  to 
be  a  direct  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  (cf.  Jl 
2-"-). 

1.  The  office  of  prophet. — It  is  natural  to  look 
for  the  prophet  in  the  earliest  environment  of 
Christianity  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find 
projihets  and  prophetesses  from  the  very  heginning 
of  the  early  Jewish  Church.  Christian  prophets 
are  referred  to  in  the  context  of  Ac  2'°,  where 
■irpo<p7]Teijaov<ni'  is  not  part  of  the  original  quotation  ; 
and  the  gift  which  developed  at  Pentecost  in 
the  Church  at  Jeru.salem  was  destined  to  spread 
wherever  a  Christian  society  came  into  being.  To 
take  the  word  '  prophetess '  first,  we  find  in  Lk  2"'' 
Anna  described  as  a  prophetess,  in  Ac  21"  the  four 
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daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  in  Rev  2^ 
Jezebel,  'which  called  herself  a  ])ro|)hete.ss.'  It 
was  evidently  a  function  in  which  women  mi^^ht 
share,  as  we  gatlier  from  1  Co  11°,  where  puldic 
prophecy  and  public  prayer  are  associated  as  gifts 
of  Christian  women.  I'l-ophcts  are  mentioned  in 
the  Acts — Agabus  (U-'^l'"),  Syineon  Niger,  Lucius 
of  CjTene,  and  Manaen,  in  addition  to  liarnabas 
and  Saul  (13'),  and  Judas  and  Silas  (Ifr'-).  We 
have  evidence  of  pronliecy  not  only  in  tlie  churches 
of  Jerusalem  and  C;csai'ea.  but  also  in  Antioch 
(Ac  U-''  13'),  in  Rome,  Corinth,  and  Thessalonica 
(Ro  12«'-,  1  Co  14^-'-,  IThS-'"). 

'The  three  members  of  the  Christian  group — 
apostles,  prophets,  teachers — were  already  to  be 
met  with  in  contemporary  Judaism,'  but  '  the 
grouping  of  these  three  classes,  and  tlie  special 
development  of  the  apostleship,  were  the  special 
work  of  the  Christian  church'  (Harnack,  The 
Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity-,  Eng.  tr., 
i.  334).  The  '  apostles '  were  the  itinerant  mission- 
aries of  the  Christian  Church  ;  they  were  also  by 
nature  of  their  office  propliets  and  teachers  (ef. 
Eph  2-",  'the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,'  where  the  two  are  virtually  identified  ; 
also  3"  and  4",  where  '  classes  of  functions  rather 
than  persons '  are  indicated  ;  see  Hort,  Christian 
Ecclesia,  p.  166).  '  Prophet '  stands  second  in  the 
list,  but  there  is  a  wide  sense  in  which  this  term 
could  be  applied  to  each  of  the  three  classes.  The 
prophet  in  Did.  xi.  10  is  called  a  teacher,  and 
teaching  was  undoubtedl}'  an  element  in  the  pro- 
phetic gift  (cf.  Polycarp,  ap.  Eus.  HE  IV.  xv.  30, 
SiSatr/caXos  a.Tro(Tro\iK6s  Kal  irpo^riTih'ds).  But  thougii 
all  three  were  speakers  of  the  word  (XaXoOi'Tss  rbp 
\6yav  [Did.  iv.  1]),  prophecy  was  a  distinctive 
xApiTfj-a  (see  Gifts),  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  'a|>ostle'  and  the  'teacher.'  While  the 
'  apostle '  is  a  wandering  missionary,  the  '  pro- 
phets '  and  '  teachers '  were  in  general  attached  to 
a  local  church ;  e.g.  Silas  and  Judas,  prophets  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  are  described  as  riyov/ievoi. 
(Ac  15--) ;  and  in  He  13'  such  riyou/xenoi  or  leaders 
are  described  as  speaking  'tlie  word  of  God.' 
Neither  the  'prophet'  nor  the  'teacher'  was 
appointed  by  the  apostles,  as  were  'bishops 'and 
'  elders '  ;  their  gifts  were  an  endowment  of  the 
Spirit,  and  both  fulfilled  the  function  of  speaking 
in  the  spirit  {\a\eli'  ev  Trvevfiari). 

2.  The  nature  of  prophecy. — The  characteristic 
quality  of  the  prophet  was  not  his  power  of  ex- 
pounding the  facts  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  or  to  life  and  conduct ;  it 
was  '  revelation.'  This  did  not  necessarily  mean 
rapture  or  ecstasy  accompanied  by  unintelligible 
utterances.  On  the  contrary,  '  prophecy '  is  a 
greater  gift,  a  nobler  function  than  y\ucrao\a\la  or 
'  tongue-speaking.'  '  The  former  gift  was  exer- 
cised with  the  consciousness  of  the  subject,  and  it 
issued  in  something  logically  intelligible.  To  u.se 
the  latter  gift,  which  issued  in  a  jargon  of  words 
and  unduly  excited  the  speaker,  was  to  speak  to 
God  instead  of  man  '  (Selwyn,  Christian  Projihets, 
p.  If.).  '  Prophecy '  is  of  course  a  larger  term 
than  '  revelation '  (aTroKdXi/i/'ij ;  see  art.  APOCA- 
LYPSE) :  it  includes  '  revelation '  among  its  specific 
forms  of  expression  and  yet  may  be  distinguished 
from  it,  e.g.  1  Co  14^  (where  the  Ajjostle  might 
speak  '  either  by  apocalypse,  or  gnosis,  or  prophecy, 
or  teaching').  Prophecy  is  connected  not  only 
with  revelations,  but  with  '  visions '  (2  Co  12'-^). 
'The  Apocalypse,  which  is  the  great  prophetic 
hook  of  the  NT  and  the  most  conspicuous  relic  we 
have  of  the  prophecy  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church,  is  a  series  of  visions  seen  by  a  prophet 
and  related  by  him '  (T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries",  1903, 
p.   95,   who   further    refers    to    the  Shepherd    of 


Hernias,  a  Roman  presbyter  who  was  also  a 
'  [irophet ').  In  1  Ti  P'  St.  Paul  expresses  himself 
as  guided  by  '  prophecies'  in  relation  to  the  .separa- 
tion of  Timothy  for  the  Christian  ministry.  '1  hcse 
■apparently  were  'mysterious  monitions  of  the  kind 
culled  prophetic'  (Hort,  <>p.  cit.  p.  182),  either 
arising  within  himself  or  through  the  lips  of  Silas, 
or  both  ;  cf.  .al.so  '  prophecy  '  as  the  medium  of  the 
spiritual  gift  which  was  imparted  at  Timothy's 
ordination  (1  Ti  4'*).  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
mystical  or  ecstatic  element  in  ])rophec}',  l)Ut  it 
had  a  practical  aim.  In  1  ('o  14''St.  Paul  menticms 
three  functions  of  the  propliet :  'He  that  proplie- 
sieth  speaketh  unto  men  edification,  and  oomtort, 
and  consolation' :  in  other  words,  he  builds  up  the 
Chri.stiau  character,  utters  ethical  precepts  and 
warnings,  and  gives  the  encouragement  arising 
from  personal  testimony,  example,  and  sympathy. 
'He  edifieth  a  church,'  wliile  'the  speaker  with 
tongues  edilieth  himself.'  In  Ro  12''  by  the  use  of 
the  phrase  dvaXoyla  rrji  Triffreus  the  -Apostle  declares 
that  a  prophecy  is  required  to  agree  with  the  ac- 
cepted doctrines  of  the  faith  ;  while  1  Co  12'"  {5ia- 
Kptaeii  Trvev/xdruy)  shows  that  criticism  of  prophecy 
was  a  regular  practice  (cf.  14-").  The  canon  of 
edification  is  conspicuous  in  the  remarkable  set  of 
rules  laid  down  in  1  Co  14-"-  for  prophetic  and 
other  ecstatic  utterances.  Two  or  three  prophets 
may  speak,  while  the  rest  are  to  discriminate  as  to 
the  character  of  their  addresses  ;  but  if  a  '  revela- 
tion '  be  given  to  another  sitting  by,  the  first 
prophet  must  keep  silence.  'Ye  can  all  prophesy 
one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be 
comforted  (and  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets),'  which  means  that, 
although  individual  inspiration  is  legitimate  and 
undoubted,  it  is  .subject  to  the  control  of  the 
prophets  collectively.  Thus,  St.  Paul  did  not 
limit  freedom  of  speech,  hut  in  urging  that  only 
two  or  three  prophets  should  address  a  given 
meeting  he  aimed  at  securing  not  only  spiritual 
edification,  but  reverence  and  order  in  the  assembly. 
Even  if  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  apocalyptic 
character  of  prophecy  beyond  the  statements  of 
St.  Paul,  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  argue 
that  the  expectation  of  the  Parousia  would  naturally 
give  rise  to  a  predictive  element  in  prophetic  utter- 
ances. The  author  of  Revelation  speaks  of  the 
prophets  as  his  fellow-servants,  and  of  the  Church 
as  made  up  of  '  .saints,  apostles,  and  propliets ' 
(18-"),  'prophets  and  saints'  (v.-^),  and  'saints  and 
prophets'  (16") :  and  in  such  a  connexion  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  ecstasy  might  lead  to  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Parousia. 
But  the  general  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  quality  of  the  prophetic 
utterances,  which,  as  we  gather  from  1  Co  14-^, 
were  addressed  to  pagans  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tians. 

3.  The  history  of  prophecy  in  the  sub-Apostolic 
Age. — The  locus  classicns  for  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  prophecy  in  post-apostolic  times  is 
Did.  11,  wdiich  is  the  clearest  evidence  afforded  by 
extra-canonical  literature  of  the  established  influ- 
ence of  Christian  prophecy  in  the  Church.  The 
prophet  is  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  Church  ;  but 
there  are  divergences  from  the  Pauline  tradition. 
No  apostle  is  ever  to  remain  more  than  three  days 
in  one  place,  otherwise  he  is  a  false  projihet 
(}f>ei:SoTrpo<t>riTrj!).  The  spiritual  test  of  his  genuine- 
ness is  not  .so  definite  as  St.  Paul's  ('no  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
[1  Co  12^]).  He  has  indeed  to  speak  ip  iryev/iaTi ; 
but  his  speech  is  to  be  confirmed  by  his  possession 
of  '  the  ways  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  the  general  test  of 
his  Christian  conduct.  This  is  so  far  sound  ;  but 
the  subordinate  tests  (e.g.,  asking  for  money, 
ordering   a   table   [i.e.    an   Agape]   in   which   he 
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himself  is  to  participate,  not  practising  what  lie 
teai'lies)  suggest  a  lower  tj'pe  of  spirituality  both 
in  prophet  and  people.  There  is  further  the 
obscure  proviso  tliat  he  is  not  to  '  make  assemblies 
for  a  wurMly  mystery '(or  to  'act  for  a  worldly 
mystery  of  the  cluucli '),  but  the  difliculty  of 
understanding  the  plirase  as  it  stands  forbids  any 
deduction  as  t;o  the  diaracter  of  this  test.  Again, 
the  prophet  when  he  speaks  in  ecstasy  is  al)i)ve 
criticism :  to  criticize  one  who  '  speaks  in  the 
spirit 'is  the  unpardonable  sin.  He  is  to  receive 
'the  first-fruits':  for  'the  prophets  are  your 
high-priests.'  Both  'propliets'  and  'apostles' 
hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  Didachc  than  iiishops 
and  deacons  (presbyters  are  not  mentioned),  con- 
cerning wliom  the  warning  is  given  not  to  '  despise  ' 
them.  The  apocalypse  with  which  the  Didache 
closes  has  many  phrases  that  recall  Mt  '24,  e.rf., 
the  warning  against  false  prophets,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  lawlessness  and  persecution  and  of  the 
appearance  of  the  world-deceiver  (6  KoafiowXavo^). 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  authority  of  the 
prophets  was  already  beginning  to  be  undermined 
by  the  appearance  of  false  and  covetous  prophets. 
In  the  Apostolic  Fathers  '  prophets '  are  not 
mentioned  ;  when  Ignatius  speaks  of  prophets, 
they  are  OT  propliets  :  at  the  same  time,  he  claims 
to  receive  revelations,  lofty  and  incommunicable 
(Trail.  5),  and  waits  for  such  (Eph.  xx.  1),  while 
Polj'carp  is  to  pray  for  them  (Polyc.  ii.  2). 
Hernias  considers  himself  to  be  a  prophet  com- 
missioned by  God  to  comfort  and  persuade  his 
hearers  and  to  sound  the  call  to  repentance  (Mand. 
XII.  iii.  2-3).  Harnack's  suggestion  that  the 
silence  of  Hernias  as  to  prophecies  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  reckoned  himself  a  prophet  is  not 
jconvincing  (o^?.  cit.  p.  340).  In  Mand.  XI.  he 
refers  to  false  prophets  as  mere  magicians  practis- 
ing on  people  of  wavering  faith  who  apply  to  them 
cjs  (7ri  ixafTif.  If  the  Didache  represents  the  situa- 
tion immediately  after  the  Apostolic  Age,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  may  be  reasonably  regarded 
as  Hxing  the  time  when  the  authority  of  Christian 
prophecy  was  beginning  to  decline.  Ecstasy  in 
either  its  orderly  or  irregular  forms  was  gradually 
to  die  under  the  development  of  the  Church  Order 
as  represented  by  bishops  and  elders.  We  have  to 
wait  for  the  rise  of  Montanism  in  the  4th  cent, 
for  a  revival  of  the  extemporaneous  enthusiasm 
and  unconventional  apocalypses  of  individual 
Christians.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  decline 
of  prophecy  was  due  less  to  Church  organization 
and  discipline  than  to  the  fact  that  the  gift  was 
so  open  to  abuse.  Even  the  apostolic  safeguards 
could  not  save  it  :  these  depended  on  a  high  ideal 
of  Christian  conduct  for  their  efficacy.  Prophecy 
disappeared  because  its  spiritual  dignity  and  jiower 
were  difficult  to  maintain  in  a  community  where 
the  degrees  of  spirituality  differed  so  widely,  and 
where  the  mystical  elements  of  the  faith  had 
necessarily  to  be  subordinated  to  the  practical  in 
the  evolution  of  Christian  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  prophecy  in  its  less  reputalde  forms 
became  a  barrier  to  Christian  progress  and  lent 
colour  to  the  criticisms  of  outsiders  like  Celsus 
(see  Origen,  e.  Cels.  vii.  9),  whose  intellectual 
tastes  were  offended  by  the  excesses  of  certain 
types  of  prophet,  and  who  had  not  sufficient  insight 
or  tolerance  to  estimate  the  spiritual  value  of 
prophecy  as  a  whole. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Literature  named  under 
artt.  Gifts,  and  Tongues,  Gift  of,  the  following  may  be  consulted: 
A.  Harnack,  The  Rfis.tion  and  Expansion  of  Chrlstianily'-. 
Enp.  tr.,  1908;  E.  von  Dobschiitz.  Christian  Life  in  the 
Primitive  Church.  Eng.  tr.,  I!in4  ;  E.  C.  Selwyn.  The  Chritttian 
Prophets.  lOOIl  ;  P.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Pa^atu^m.  and  Clirig- 
tiaiiity  ill  K[iypt,  10i:i ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia, 
1897;    C,    von    Weizsacker,    The    Apostolic  Aqe,   En<r.   tr., 
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PROPITIATION.  — Propitiation  occurs  in  the 
apostolic  literature  of  the  NT  only  four  times  :  (1) 
Ko  3^  as  the  rendering  of  Waarifpiov  :  '  whom  God 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by  his 
blood,  to  shew  his  righteousness,  hecause  of  the 
jiassing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbear- 
ance of  God';  ('2)  as  the  rendering  of  IXaa/ids, 
1  Jn  2^ :  'and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins; 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world ' ; 
(3)  I  Jn  4'" :  '  Herein  is  love,  not  that  wo  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  he  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins' ;  (4)  in  KV  it  is  also  used 
in  He  2"  as  the  translation  of  t6  IXda-Kcirdai :  '  Where- 
fore it  behoved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people ' ;  IXaa- 
rripiov  also  occurs  in  He  9°,  rendered  'mercy-seat' 
(RVm  '  Gr.  the  propitiatory').  These,  with  the 
verbal  form  Wdadnn  in  the  story  of  the  I'harisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  18'^  '  God  he  merciful,'  llVm 
'  be  propitiated  '),  and  the  use  of  the  adjective  i'Xfws 
twice  (Mt  16--,  He  8'-)  constitute  all  the  guidance 
aflbrded  by  the  NT  in  seeking  the  meaning  of  '  pro- 
pitiation,' a  term  of  much  importance  in  apostolic 
thought.  Consequently  we  are  largely  dependent 
for  help  in  its  interpretation  upon  what  we  know 
of  the  use  of  cognate  terms  in  the  LXX,  and  upon 
the  ideas  associated  with  their  Hebrew  equivalents 
in  the  OT  ;  for  the  classical  use  of  the  Greek  terms 
from  Homer  downwards  helps  mostly  by  contrast, 
presenting  a  usage  different  from  that  found  in  the 
LXX  and  the  NT.  (For  details  and  discussion  of 
Heb.  and  Gr.  usage  see  art.  '  Propitiation '  by 
Driver  in  HDB  ;  also  for  Gr.  usage  B.  F.  Westcott, 
Epistles  of  St.  John^,  p.  85  f.,  and  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion in  T.  V.  Tymms,  The  Christian  Idea  of 
Atonement,  p.  191ft'.  ;  and  for  the  opposite  view, 
maintaining  the  classical  and  pagan  use  of  the  Gr. 
term  in  the  apostolic  literature,  see  G.  Snieaton,  The 
Apostles'  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  p.  455  ft".)  H. 
Bushnell  also  maintains  that  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture accords  with  the  pagan  idea  of  propitiation, 
but  he  rejects  the  idea  itself  on  ethical  grounds, 
suggesting  that  the  apostolic  writers  did  not  really 
mean  what  their  words  mean — an  evasion  which 
creates  an  exegetical  impasse  (cf.  The  Vicarious 
Sacrifice,  London,  1866,  p.  447  if.). 

In  classical  Greek  the  verb  '  propitiate '  (l\a.(rKop.ai) 
is  common,  but  it  is  construed  regularly  with  the 
accusative  of  the  deity  (or  person)  propitiated. 
This  construction  is  never  used  by  apostolic  writers ; 
it  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  LXX,  even  when  used 
of  a  human  subject  (cf.  Gn  32-»,  Zee  7",  Pr  W*). 
In  the  LXX  it  is  commonly  construed  with  vepi 
('on  behalf  of),  followed  by  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  the  propitiatory  act  is  performed.  This 
difference  of  construction  marks  a  difference  be- 
tween pagan  and  biblical  ideas  ;  for  although  pro- 
pitiating God  may  be  indirectly  involved  in  phrases 
used  in  the  OT,  it  is  not  direct  and  prominent  as 
in  non-biblical  writers.  The  restoration  of  God's 
favour  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  worshipper  are 
generally  the  aim  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  (cf. 
Lv  4-") ;  but  the  idea  of  directly  appeasing  one  who 
is  angry  with  a  personal  resentment  against  the 
offender,  which  is  implied  when  the  deity  is  the 
direct  object  of  the  verb,  is  foreign  to  biblical  usage. 
This  distinction  of  usage  corresponds  with  the  fact 
that  the  higher  biblical  conception  of  God  is  more 
ethical  and  less  anthropoinorphie  than  the  concep- 
tion in  heathen  writers ;  it  also  accords  with  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  term  represented  in  the  LXX 
by  iXdcTKotiai  and  its  derivatives  early  came  to  be 
used  in  a  specialized  rather  than  in  a  literal  sense 
In  its  application  to  the  acknowledged  ethical  rela- 
tions between  the  fiod  of  Israel  and  His  people. 
The  root  meaning  of  this  term  (kipper,  155)  is  prob- 
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ably  '  cover  over '  ;  so  Arabic  also ;  the  Syriac 
(and  probably  the  Assyrian)  cognate  =  '  wipe ' 
(cf.  Pr  30*),  or  '  wipe  away,'  e.rf.  tears  or  sins,  and 
therefore  'disperse'  or  'abolish.'  \V.  K.  Smith 
{The  OTin  the  JcwUh  Chun-h,  Edinhurj;h,  18S1,  p. 
438 f.)  adopts  the  latter  as  the  primary  nieanini,' — 
6.17.,  'to  wipe  clean  the  face  blackened  by  dis- 
pleasure' (cf.  Gn  32'-').  Obviously  l)oth  'cover 
over  '  and  'wipe  away  '  are  convenient  metaphors 
for  the  common  idea  of  rendering  null  and  void  ; 
tlie  OT  .supplies  frequent  examples  of  the  use  of 
each  in  regard  to  sin  (cf.  Ps  32'  85=,  Is  43='  44~, 
Jer  18-^ ;  see  also  HUB  iv.  128  ;  P.  Haupt  in  JBL 
xix.  [1900]  61,  80).  P.ut  in  OT  theological  ter- 
minology, kippiir,  which  holds  an  important  place, 
is  used  always  in  a  figurative  or  moral  sense  witli 
tlie  collateral  idea,  whicli  in  time  became  the  domi- 
nant if  not  the  exclusive  one,  of  conciliating  an 
offended  person  or  screening  an  offence  or  offender. 
Guilt  is  covered  or  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  the 
person  propitiated,  so  that  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
guilty  to  approach  him  with  confidence.  G.  F. 
Moore  objects  altogether  to  the  use  of  etymological 
meanings,  as  a  fault  of  method,  and  as  fruitful 
of  error.  Plain  facts  of  usage,  which  suggest  no 
reference  to  '  wiping  out '  or  '  covering,'  are  the  sole 
guide  for  interpreting  the  term  (cf.  EBi  iv.  4220). 
Several  points  in  the  OT  usage  should  be  carefully 
noted,  (a)  Its  subject  is  usually  either  God  or  the 
priest ;  its  means,  when  indicated,  either  a  gift  or 
a  sacrifice,  (b)  Its  use  in  the  Levitical  system  is 
especially  associated  with  the  sin-otl'ering,  whose 
characteristic  potence  lies  in  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fice, because  '  the  blood  is  the  life,'  and  it  is  followed 
by  '  it  shall  be  forgiven  him '  in  reference  to  sin  ; 
whether  the  fault  is  ritual  or  moral  is  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  (c)  The  idea  of  appeasing 
God  in  the  heathen  sense  by  ofl'ering  Him  an  mduce- 
ment  to  alter  His  disposition  towards  the  otterer  is 
absent,  '  nor  is  it  ever  implied  that  the  otterer  of 
such  a  sacrifice  is  outside  God's  dispensation  of 
grace,  or  the  object  of  His  wrath '  (Driver,  HDB 
iv.  131);  the  propitiation  is  Divinely  appointed; 
the  motive  as  far  as  indicated  is  the  grace  of  God. 
(d)  The  idea  of  the  ottender  hiding  or  covering  his 
sin  is  not  tolerated  ;  he  is  to  confess  and  repent  of 
it :  '  the  object  is  never  the  sin,  but  the  person  (or 
thing)  on  whose  behalf  the  ottering  is  made'  [ib. 
iv.  130).  (e)  Propitiation  was  only  for  unintentional 
sins  (except  in  four  specified  eases) ;  for  deliberate 
and  wilful  sin — sin  '  with  a  high  hand ' — propitia- 
tory provision  was  not  made. 

With  some  such  connotation  as  here  suggested 
the  Hebrew  term  for  'propitiation '  passed  on 
through  the  LXX  from  OT  usage  to  that  of  the 
apostolic  writers,  possibly  hardened  also  by  the 
priestly  and  Rabbinical  emphasis  of  their  times.  It 
became  for  them  a  naturally  serviceable  term  in 
which  to  state  and  interpret  into  current  forms  of 
religious  speech  the  new  experience  of  God's  act  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  which  they  unhesitatingly  con- 
nected directly  with  the  sufl'ering  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  this  transition  was  made  in  the  light 
of  the  conviction  that  tlie  transcendent  and  final 
character  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  raised 
a  term  connected  chiefiy  with  legal  and  ritual  signi- 
ficance into  a  realm  of  ethical  and  spiritual  realities 
of  which  its  ancient  use  had  been  merely  typical 
and  tentative.  Moreover,  the  apostles'  application 
of  the  term  as  interpretative  of  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  ottering  of  His  sinless  life  to  do  away  with 
the  power  of  sin  to  separate  between  God  and  man 
was  marked  by  a  certain  personal  freedom  of  usage. 
This  freedom  expresses  itself  in  ditt'erences  dis- 
cernible in  the  use  of  the  NT  term.  The  Pauline 
usage  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  writer 
3f  the  Johannine  Epistles  and  from  that  ado]ited 
by  the  writer  to  the   Hebrews.     These  apostolic 


writers  held  in  common  the  fundamental  idea  that 
it  was  by  an  ottering  in  His  blood  which  Christ 
made  in  His  death  that  He  fulfilled  a  function  ana- 
logous to,  but  infinitely  tran.scending,  that  to  which 
the  terra  '  propitiation '  was  applied  in  the  OT. 
liy  this  means  the  grace  of  God  was  expressed 
towards  man,  and  became  etticacious  through  the 
removal  of  the  obstacle  raised  liy  the  sin  that 
hindered  tlie  freeilom  and  confidence  of  his  access 
to  God.  But  the  jiropitiation  was  always  of  God's 
providing,  as  it  was  also  His  setting  forth.  St. 
Paul  in  liis  use  of  the  term  is  specially  concerned 
to  make  clear  '  the  setting  forth  '  of  the  propitiati<m 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  God's  righteousness  ;  the 
Johannine  writer  uses  it  to  declare  the  source  of  an 
actual  clean.sing  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  whilst 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  chooses  it  to  express  the 
resultant  privilege  of  the  propitiation  revealed  in 
direct  access  to  God  in  the  sanctuary  of  His  holi- 
ness. But  this  illustrative  use  of  the  term  by 
these  three  apostolic  writers,  whilst  it  contributes 
figuratively  to  a  legal,  ethical,  and  ceremonial  in- 
terpretation of  the  one  reality  of  a  common  spirit- 
ual experience  of  redemption  in  Christ's  blood, 
involves  no  essential  divergence  in  their  respective 
teaching.  Each  writer  selected  a  particular  phase 
of  the  import  of  propitiation.  This  he  did  rather 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  for  his  writ- 
ing than  to  indicate  a  difference  of  view  respecting 
the  historical  fact  or  the  spiritual  experience  in- 
volved ;  these  last  were  central  to  all  apostolic 
teaching.  Consequently  the  several  applications 
of  '  propitiation  '  exhibit  a  diversity  in  unity.  It 
seems  improbable  that  practically  the  same  term 
was  used  within  nearly  the  same  period  in  the 
primitive  apostolic  community  with  any  essential 
ditt'erenee  of  meaning,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  common  stock  of  OT  and  later  Jewish  ideas 
from  which  the  term  was  taken  over  by  each  sepa- 
rate writer.  Moreover,  sin,  whether  regarded  with 
St.  Paul  as  guilt,  with  the  Johannine  writer  as 
moral  defilement,  or  with  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
as  a  religious  hindrance  in  access  to  God,  is  the  one 
reality  which  is  the  occasion  of  'propitiation.' 

(1)  The  Pauline  use. — The  Pauline  use  (Ro  3=°) 
states  the  propitiation  in  relation  to  a  Divine 
righteousness  expressed  in  '  a  wrath  of  God  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  down  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness'  (1'*)  ;  its  purpose  is  to  show 
God's  righteousness  to  be  consistent  with  the  fact 
of  His  forbearance  '  in  the  passing  over  of  sins 
done  aforetime' :  for  there  has  never  been  a  time 
under  any  dispensation  when  God  has  not  dealt 
graciously  with  sinful  men  ;  He  is  always  God  the 
Saviour, '  whose  property  is  alwaj'S  to  have  mercy.' 
But  lest  the  persistent  exercise  of  Divine  grace  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  considered  as  a 
challenge  of  God's  righteous  opposition  to  sin.  He 
set  forth  Christ  .lesus  a  propitiation  by  His  blood 
that  He  '  might  himself  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus'  (3=^).  In  this 
propitiation  something  is  done  by  God  in  Christ 
which  demonstrates  the  consistency  and  inviola- 
bility of  His  righteousness  in  the  presence  of  His 
mercy.  What  that  something  is  St.  Paul  does  not 
further  define  ;  he  simply  asserts  the  efficiency  of 
the  propitiation  for  the  ethical  situation  implied. 
His  chosen  word  (VKaaTrjpiov)  has  caused  his  com- 
mentators great  trouble,  but  the  great  majority 
of  all  schools  agree  that  the  view  here  expressed 
is  in  substance  St.  Paul's  teaching.  The  opinion, 
formerly  influentially  supported  (e.g.  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Ritschl,  Cremer,  Bruce),  that  iKa.aTi]piov 
signifies  '  the  mercy-seat,'  '  the  lid  of  the  ark,' 
as  in  He  9'',  is  now  generally  rejected  as  fanciful 
and  inadequate  (for  reasons  see  Deissmann,  Blhcl- 
studien,  Marburg,  1895,  p.  121  f.,  Eng.  tr.,  BMe 
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S/udics,  Edinburgh,  1901,  p. 
C/irisfian  Doctrine  of  Salrrition,  p.  61).  Its  inter 
pretalion  as  'a  propitiatory  ollerinf;' — a  means  o: 
reniloiing  God  consistently  favouralile  towards  sin 
fnl  men  and  the  means  of  reeoneiUatiou  between 
God  and  man — is  the  most  natural,  and  is  in- 
deed the  only  meaning  suitable  to  the  context  of 
Ro  3  ;  other  I'anline  passages  harmonize  with  it 
better  than  with  any  other  meaning  (cf.   Ro  5", 

1  Co  6™  7"^,  Gal  3'^  4"). 

It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  regarded  the  pro- 
pitiation as  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  nature  in  love  and  righteousness ;  it  was 
not  an  arbitrary  appointment  dependent  simply  on 
God's  mere  good  pleasure  ;  it  implied  a  rational 
and  ethical  necessity  in  His  being.  Judging  from 
the  affinities  of  St.  Paul's  thouglit  generally,  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  have  regarded  propitiation 
less  in  the  light  of  a  Levitical  sacrificial  ottering 
than  in  that  of  the  prophetical  ideal  of  vicarious 
suffering,  or  possibly  even  after  the  analogy  of 
human  sacrifice — one  man  dying  for  another  (cf. 
Ro  5' ;_  see  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christi- 
anity, p.  167  ti'.).  St.  Paul  certainly  held  that  the 
propitiation  was  provided  by  God  ;  he  expounded 
it  as  exhibiting  the  love  rather  than  the  wrath  of 
God.  Although  such  phrases  as '  propitiating  God ' 
or  God  '  being  propitiated  '  are  foreign  to  apostolic 
teaching,  the  Pauline  view  relates  the  propitiation 
to  God  as  recipient.  The  propitiation  being  thus 
provided  by  God  and  received  by  Him,  the  question 
lias  arisen.  Does  St.  Paul  teach  that  it  is  also 
ottered  by  God— that  is,  that  God  propitiates  Him- 
self? Probably  the  best  answer  is  that  St.  Paul 
constantly  conceives  of  the  propitiation  as  the 
work  of  God  in  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  5""-);. it  is  not 
something  done  outside  God,  but 'God-in-Christ' 
stands  for  St.  Paul's  conceijtion  of  God  as  Redeemer 
— that  is,  God  united  with  human  nature.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  the  best  aiiproach  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  unfathomable  mystery  of  God's  redeeming 
work  to  suggest  that  strictly  He  did  not  propiti- 
ate Himself.  God  requiring,  providing,  receiving 
the  propitiation,  it  was  offered  by  Christ,  who 
was  God-in-man,  acting  not  as  God,  but  as  the 
Representative  of  man.  God  gave  humanity  in 
Christ  the  means  of  making  propitiation  (cf.  H. 
Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex?,  p.  91  fi".  ;  HDB  iv.  206). 
This  suggestion  is  the  more  probable  as  it  har- 
monizes with  St.  Paul's  great  doctrine  of  the  self- 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  human  race,  and 
through  Him  of  the  race  with  God  (cf.  Ro  5  and  6, 

2  Co  5'5f-). 

(2)  The  Johnnnincuse. — Although  the  Johannine 
writer  uses  for  'propitiation'  a  ditt'erent  Greek 
word  (iXacr/io!,  not  VKacT-qpiov)  there  is  no  satisfactory 
ground  for  maintaining  a  meaning  essentially 
ditt'erent  from  that  presented  in  the  Pauline 
thought ;  characteristic  words  of  a  common  re- 
ligion cannot  .safely  be  applied  in  a  ditt'erent  sense 
where  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  great  circle  of 
ideas  is  acknowledged.  Propitiation  is  part  of  an 
apostolic  system  of  ideas  of  redemption,  and  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  associated  with  its 
correlatives  of  sin  and  righteousness,  and  with  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  putting  away  sin 
and  establishing  righteousness,  ideas  with  which 
it  is  vitally  associated  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (for 
the  opposite  view  cf.  Stevens,  Christinn  Doctrine 
of  Salvation,  p.  108  tt'.)-  The  Johannine  concep- 
tion of  propitiation  is  inseparably  associated  with 
'Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,'  in  whom  'we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father' (1  Jn  2'),  implying 
that  the  righteous  nature  of  God  involves  a  right- 
eous orde.  in  the  Divine  method  of  dealing  with 
sin.  Moreover,  the  declaration  is  unmistakable 
that  Christ  is  a  propitiation  '  not  for  our  sins  only, 
but  also  for  the  whole  world,'  implying  an  objec- 


tive accomplishment,  a  finished  work  for  the  whole 
world  as  the  basis  on  which  the  individual  forgive 
ness  and  cleansing  from  sin  proceed  ;  for  the  vii iue 
of  the  propitiation  extends  beyond  the  subjective 
ex|>erience  of  those  who  actually  are  made  i)ar- 
takers  of  its  grace.  Whilst  these  points  of  contact 
with  the  Pauline  view  of  propitiation  appear,  there 
are  nevertheless  lines  of  distinction  in  the  use  of 
the  term  which  constitute  a  Johannine  variety 
distinguishable  from  that  found  in  the  Pauline 
u.sage.  l''or  instance,  the  propitiation  is  more 
vividly  personal:  'He'  is  our  propitiation;  the 
life  of  Christ  as  well  as  His  death  is  invcdved — 
His  Per.son  as  well  as  His  work.  Then  its  per- 
petual persistence  as  a  process  as  well  as  its 
achievement  as  a  fact  is  a  dominant  Johannine 
idea :  '  he  is  the  propitiation,'  '  his  blood  is 
cleansing  us  from  all  sin'(l  Jn  1').  It  is  more 
than  a  completed  act ;  the  jiropitiation  abides  as  a 
living,  present  energy  residing  in  the  personality 
of  Christ  Himself  (cf.  J.  McLeod  Canipliell,  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  London,  1895,  p.  170  f.). 
Hence  the  Johannine  emphasis  falls  naturally 
upon  the  issues  of  the  propitiation  set  forth  in 
terms  of  cleansing  from  sin  rather  than  of  justili- 
cation  in  the  sight  of  the  Law.  But  the  main 
Johannine  distinction  is  probably  found  in  the 
wealth  of  the  Divine  love,  in  which  the  writer 
makes  explicit  what  is  elsewhere  implied  in  the 
teaching  on  propitiation,  where  it  is  associated 
more  closely  with  the  righteousness  of  the  Law. 
Universally  assumed  in  the  apostolic  teaching,  the 
love  of  God  in  the  propitiation  sulluses  the  whole 
Johannine  conception  with  radiant  light.  So  far 
from  being  contrasts,  love  and  propitiation  become 
interchangeable  realities — necessary  to  one  another, 
explaining  one  another,  even  lost  in  one  another. 
The  writer  defines  love  by  propitiation,  and  pro- 
pitiation by  love  :  '  in  this  have  we  come  to  know 
what  love  is,  that  he  (^mikos)  for  us  (inr^p  ij/iuv) 
laid  down  his  life'  (1  Jn  3"").  '  Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  '  (4'").  This 
is  the  writer's  closer  definition  of  what  he  means 
by  '  God  is  love' ;  he  can  convey  no  idea  of  love  in 
God  beyond  that  which  shows  itself  in  propitia- 
tion ;  for  that  is  love's  last  word  ;  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  propitiation  is  love's  ultimate  meaning 
too  ;  contrast  between  them  is  unthinkable. 

'  If  the  propitiatory  death  of  Jesus  is  eliminated  from  the 
love  of  God,  it  ini^ht  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  love  of  Go<I  is 
robhed  of  all  meaniiit;,  but  it  is  certainly  robbed  of  its  apostolic 
meaning  '  (Dennej',  beath  of  Christ,  p.  276). 

(3)  Use  in  Hebrews. — Propitiation  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (2",  '  to  make  propitiation  for  sins,' 
t6  iXdcTKeadai)  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  sacrifice 
and  comes  nearest  in  apostolic  teaching  to  the  OT 
usage.  Christ  is  the  High  Priest  who  oilers  Him- 
self ;  He  is  at  once  Victim  and  Priest  in  a  propitia- 
tion th.at  procures  forgiveness  of  sins  and  thereby 
the  privilege  of  direct  access  to  and  communion 
with  God.  The  writer  noticeably  departs  from  the 
classical  construction  of  the  verb,  and  adopts  the 
biblical,  making  its  object  'the  sins  of  the  people' ; 
he  thus  avoids  making  God  the  object  of  the  pro- 
pitiation, producing  in  doing  so  a  construction 
strange  at  the  same  time  to  Greek  ears  and  to 
pagan  ideas.  What  relation  this  propitiation 
bears  to  the  nature  of  God  this  loose  construction 
is  too  vague  to  indicate ;  clearly,  however,  it  deals 
in  some  sacrificial  way  with  the  sin  that  separates 
from  God.  The  writer  assumes  that  propitiation 
is  necessary  for  this  end,  and  the  only  propitiation 
known  to  him  is  that  made  by  a  priest  through 
sacrifice  ;  but  the  necessity  for  it  lies  in  a  Divine 
fitness  rather  than  in  any  definite  legal  obligation  ; 
the  Pauline  idea  of  the  law  of  righteousness  is 
absent.     If  a   Pauline  philosophy  of  redemption 
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lies  beliiiul  the  use  in  this  Epistle  of  a  term  com- 
mon to  apostolic  thought  generally — as  seems  prob- 
able—the  meaning  would  be  thai  the  i)ropitiatiou 
Christ  ottered  so  dealt  with  sin  that  there  no 
longer  remained  in  tlie  Divine  mind  an  obstacle  to 
sin's  forgiveness  (cf.  Holtzmann,  Neatest.  Thcul.'^, 
Tiibingen,  1911,  ii.  300,  favouring  this  view,  and 
Stevens,  Christian  Dcetrinc  of  Srilmtion,  p.  84, 
criticizing  it).  The  particular  contribution,  how- 
ever, made  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  to  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  on  prointiation  is  the  discussion  of 
tlie  conception  that  the  projiitiation  offered  by 
Christ  is  capable  of  dealing  with  all  and  every 
kind  of  sin  as  a  barrier  between  God  and  man, 
and  not  with  sins  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  alone  ; 
the  key  to  the  discussion  is  that  Christ's  is  a 
'better  sacriHce,'  which  perfects  the  imperfect, 
abolishes  the  typical,  and  lifts  the  whole  signili- 
cance  of  propitiation  from  the  circle  of  legal  and 
ceremonial  ideas  into  the  realm  of  abiding  ethical 
and  s]>iritual  realities ;  Jesus,  '  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  oii'ered  himself  without  blemish  unto 
God,'  thus  becomes  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
— a  salvation  whose  characteristic  is  finality  ; 
'  through  his  own  blood,  (he)  entered  in  once  for 
all  into  the  holj'  place,  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption'  (cf.  He  9"""). 

The  Fathers  of  the  Apostolic  and  the  sub-Apos- 
tolic Ages  adhered  in  their  interpretation  of  pro- 
pitiation to  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  OT  and 
to  the  usage  of  NT  terms  by  the  apostles  (cf. 
Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  i.  8  ;  Clement  of  Kome,  ad  Cor. 
i.  7,  32). 
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B.  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conceptioti  of  Christianity,  Edinbur^rh, 
1894,  p.  167  ff.  ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salna- 
lion,  do.,  1905,  pp.  61ff.,  lOSfl.,  HT  Theology,  London,  1899, 
pp.  412  If.,  589  f.  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Epistles  of  St.  JohnS,  do., 
1892, p.  85  f.;  Sanday-Headlam,  7CC,  'Romans '5,  Edinburgh, 
1902,  p.  92 f.;  H.  Cremer,  Bihl.-Theol.  i^icons,  do.,  1880,  p. 
91  ft. ;  arte.  '  Propitiation '  in  HDB  and  DCG. 

Frederic  Platt. 
PROPORTION.— Tlie  Greek  word  ava\oyia.  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  classical  writings,  but  in  the 
NT  it  is  found  only  in  Ro  12',  '  Whether  prophecy 
[let  us  prophesy]  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith '  (A V  ;  RV  '  according  to  the  propmtion 
of  our  faith  ' ;  RVm  '  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  faith  ').  Interpreters  are  divided  as  to  whether 
'the  faith'  is  to  be  taken  subjectively  (Meyer, 
Sanday  -  Headlani)  or  objectively  (Vaughan, 
Liddon).  The  first  alternative  would  mean  that 
they  wlio  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  were 
to  exercise  it  in  consistency  with  the  e.xteiit  (or 
limits)  of  their  own  f.aith,  the  measure  of  which 
had  been  allotted  to  them  (v.^) ;  the  second,  in 
harmony  with  '  the  faith '  as  referring  to  the 
gospel  as  a  whole.  The  latter  is  very  attractive, 
but  the  usage  of  the  NT  is  against  it.  There  is  no 
instance  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of  the  use  of  rj 
irfffTis  in  the  sense  of  'the  gospel.'  It  is,  however, 
found  in  Jude  ''•  -",  and  is  one  of  the  indications  of 
its  late  date.  The  AvaKoyla  t^s  Trfffreus  must  be 
taken  as  parallel  with,  and  not  different  from, 
ixirpov  TrJo-Teus  (v.*).  (For  an  elaborate  examination 
of  '  Analogy  considered  as  a  guide  to  Truth '  see 
the  work  of  J.  Buchanan,  published  under  that 
title,  Edinburgh,  1864.)  John  Reid. 

PROSELYTE — 1.  Meaning  of  the  term The 

word  >rpo(T7)Xirros  is  not  found  in  classical  Greek.  It 
is  still  an  open  question  whether  those  who  formed 
the  word  from  irpoaipxa/^ai  thought  of  the  verb  in 


its  primary  sense  of  '  advenio,'  or  in  its  religious 
sense  of  '(deum)  adeo'  (cf.  He  7^,  rovs  irpoaepx- 
o/i4vovs  5t'  avTov  t{^  06(^).  In  the  former  case,  TrpoaTjXiTos 
originally  meant  ni/uena,  'new-comer'  (for  which 
the  classical  equivalent  is  fTTTjXi/s)  ;  in  the  latter, 
it  meant '  proselyte '  in  the  sense  of  '  one  who  comes 
or  draws  near  to  God.'  In  his  exhaustive  study  of 
TTpoffriXiTo^  in  the  LXX  (Ex/>,  4th  ser.,  x.  26411'.), 
W.  C.  Allen  argues  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
is  correctly  used  in  a  majority  of  cases  for  the  "la  to 
whom  certain  rights  were  conceded  in  Israel  (Oxf. 
Ileb.  Lex.,  s.v.  13  2  [p.  158*]),  that  its  meaning  was 
from  the  first  that  of  'proselyte '—the  meaning  of 
'  stranger '  being  secondary,  and  arising  from  the 
proselyte's  having  his  home  'in  a  strange  land' 
(like  the  I.sraelites  themselves  in  Egypt :  hence 
they  are  called  irpoir^Xuroi,  Ex  2'2='  23",  Lv  IQ*",  Dt 
I0'»).  The  statement  of  Philo  {de  Monarch.  I.  7, 
TOlTovs  di  KaXei  7rpOff7]\vrovs  dwd  Tou  irpoa€\ri\v6^yat 
Kaivrj  Kal  <pi.\o0i(f  Tro\LTel(f),  and  also  the  words  of  Jo- 
sepluis  {A7it.  XVIII.  iii.  5,  vop.ipiOis  7rpoa€\Ti\v0vLa  rots 
'lovSaiKoli),  are  in  favour  of  this  view.  What  pre- 
vents us,  however,  from  giving  it  our  full  adhesion 
is  that  the  LXX  does  not  use  trpoarfKvTos  in  all  the 
passages  where  13  seems  to  mean  or  to  approximate 
in  meaning  to  '  proselyte,'  but  has  sometimes 
irapoiKos.  This,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  ditl'erent 
hands  having  been  employed  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation. Valuable  for  guidance  is  W.  R.  Smith's 
note  (OTJC-,  p.  342)  :  'In  the  Levitical  legislation 
the  word  Ger  is  already  on  the  way  to  assume  the 
later  technical  sense  of  proselyte  '  (cf.  Driver,  ICC, 
'  Deuteronomy,'  p.  165). 

The  distinction  drawn  between  '  the  proselyte 
of  the  gate'  (nys'n  13,  3^iri  la),  who  accepted  the 
'  Seven  Noachian  Laws  '  (ERE  iv.  245"),  and  '  the 
proselyte  of  righteousness  '  (p'jv  -la,  n"!?ri  la),  who  by 
complete  adoption  of  Israel's  laws  became  incorpor- 
ated with  the  covenant  people  (HDB  ii.  157"), 
belongs  to  Rabbinicar  Judaism  (ERE  vii.  592''), 
and  is  not  found  in  Scripture.  It  had  its  preced- 
ents, however,  in  the  differences  of  religious  stand- 
ing observable  among  the  D-ia  in  Israel ;  whUe  the 
ire/36/neTOi  rhv  Bebv  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV. 
vii.  2),  and  frequently  in  Acts,  may  roughly  repre- 
sent the  '  proselytes  of  the  gate '  of  the  Gemara. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  tne  mn-  -x-i;  of  Ps  22=^ 
115"-  "  118^  135-"  are  identical  with  the  (po^ov/Meyot 
rbv  de6v  of  Ac  13'*-  ^,  but  A.  B.  Davidson  has  shown 
that  the  general  usage  of  the  OT  is  against  the 
identification  (ExpT  iii.  491).  While  Bertholet 
and  others  maintain  th.at  wpod-qKvToi,  oi  0o/3oi''/aevoi 
rbv  dedv  and  oi  cre^o/xevoc  rbf  Bedy  are  synonj'mous 
(EBi  iii.  3904),  the  view  of  Schurer  (HJP  II.  ii. 
314  ff. )  that  the  first  term  means  proselytes  in  the 
technical  sense,  and  the  other  two  those  who, 
without  having  submitted  to  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, joined  in  Jewish  worship,  has  gained  a 
wider  acceptance.  The  adherence  of  Gentiles  to 
Judaism  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  '  ranged  over 
the  entire  gamut  of  possible  degrees,'  depending 
upon  '  the  difierent  degrees  in  which  the  cere- 
monial precepts  of  the  Law  were  observed ' 
(Harnack,  The  Mission  and  E.rpansion  of  Christi- 
anity'^, i.  12,  10).  The  following  passage  from 
Theodore  Eeinach  well  illustrates  this  : 

•Judaism  possessed  the  prudence  and  tact  not  to  exact 
(rom  its  adepts  [converts)  at  the  outset  full  and  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law.  The  neophyte  was  at  first  simply  a 
"  friend  "  to  the  Jewish  customs,  observing  the  least  enthralhng 
ones— the  Sabbath  and  the  lighting  of  a  Are  on  the  previous 
evening ;  certain  fast-days ;  abstention  from  pork.  His  sons 
frequented  the  synagogues  and  deserted  the  temples,  studied 
the  Law,  and  contributed  their  oboli  to  the  treasury  of  Jeru- 
salem (cf.  Neh  103-f-,  ERE  vii.  m'i<^].  By  degrees  habit  accom- 
plished the  rest.  At  last  the  proselyte  took  the  decisive  step  : 
he  received  the  rite  of  circumcision,  took  the  bath  of  purity  .  .  ., 
and  offered,  doubtless  in  money,  the  sacrifice  which  signalized 
his  definitive  entrance  into  the  bosom  of  Israel.    Occasionally,  in 
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order  to  ftccentuate  liis  conversion,  he  even  adopted  a  Hebraic 
name,  ...  In  the  tliird  generation,  accordin"?  to  Dent.  x.\iii.  ,S, 
there  existed  no  distinction  between  the  Jew  by  race  and  the 
Jew  by  adoption '  {J E  \\\  570). 

'  The  bath  of  purity '  here  .'^pokeii  of  refers  to 
the  baptism  of  proselytes.  This  is  described  by  W. 
Biiindt  (ERE  ii.  4t)8)  as  'a  practice  of  ceremonial 
ablution  altogether  new,'  which  'we  may  safely 
assume  .  .  .  was  not  of  later orijjin  than  C'lnist inn 
baptism.'  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  (_)T,  and  the 
traces  of  it  found  by  Talmuilic  scholars  in  (in  3.5'-', 
Ex  19'"  are  quite  imaginary.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Epictetus  (who  taught  till  A.D.  94)  in  his  conversa- 
tions as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  :  '  When 
a  man,'  he  says,  '  takes  upon  himself  the  arduous 
life  of  the  baptized  and  the  elect  (roO  pefiaixixivou  Kal 
■fiprifiivov),  then  lie  is  really  what  he  calls  himself, 
a  Jew '  (Arrian,  Diss.  Epictcti,  ii.  9).  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  reports  that  about  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent,  two  famous  Kabbis  disputed  with  one 
another  as  to  its  necessity,  which  shows  that  at 
that  period  it  was  not  universally  regarded  as 
indispensable.  It  was  designated  in  later  times 
'  the  immersion  of  proselytisni,'  and  the  manner  of 
its  administration  was  as  follows  :  '  The  individual 
who  desired  to  become  a  .lew  was  conducted  to 
the  b'ath,  and  there  immersed  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rabbis,  who  recited  to  him 
portions  of  the  Law  '  {cf.  Plummer,  art.  '  Baptism,' 
in  HDB  i.  239  f.  for  other  references). 

2.  NT  passages  referring  to  proselytes.— (1) 
Mt  23".  Griitz's  conjecture  that  this  verse  refers 
to  an-  actual  incident,  the  voyage  of  R.  Gamaliel, 
K.  Eliezer,  R.  Joshua,  and  R.  Akiba  to  Rome, 
where  they  converted  Flavins  Clemens,  the  cousin 
of  Domitian  (cf.  EBE  vii.  592''),  would  imply  that 
the  saying  is  not  justly  attributed  to  our  Lord. 
It  is  probable,  as  Adolf  Jellinek,  the  famous 
Austrian  Rabbi  and  scholar  (1821-1893),  suggested, 
that  what  is  here  condemned  is  the  Pliarisees' 
practice  of  winning  over  every  year  at  least  one 
proselyte  each  (E.  G.  Hirsch,  JE  x.  221).  (2) 
There  were  proselytes  among  the  multitude  who 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  (Ac  2'°),  .some 
of  whom  may  have  been  added  to  the  Cliurch  ;  the 
selection  of  '  Nicolas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch '  (6") 
as  one  of  the  seven  deacons  indicates  that  there 
was  a  certain  proportion  of  men  of  his  class  in  the 
primitive  Christian  community.  (3)  In  Ac  IS^'riii' 
aefiofiivuiv  TTpo<n]\vTuiv  is  perhaps  a  conflate  reading 
(EBi  iii.  3902),  but  the  phrase  appears  to  be  a 
popular  designation  of  '  God-fearing  proselytes  ' — 
the  same  whom  St.  Paul  twice  appeals  to  (13'*-  ^) 
as  oi  (po;iovt-Lffoi  rbv  Sebv.  (4)  Ac  8-'.  The  chamber- 
lain of  Candace  is  included  by  Reinach  among  the 
'distinguished  recruits'  of  tlie  Jewish  faith  (JE 
iv.  570'').  (5)  Cornelius  was  one  of  the  ^o/SoiVf""' 
Tbi/  dedv  (Ac  10=-  "•  35) ;  note  that  in  v.'*  St.  Peter's 
words  liave  not  the  breadth  often  assigned  to  them 
— he  only  goes  the  length  of  recognizing  the  mani- 
fest signs  of  God's  acceptance  of  a  Gentile  who 
'feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness.'  (6) 
Lydia  (Ac  16'^),  Titus  Justus  (IS'),  and  the  <re/3- 
6p.evoi  of  Thessalonica  and  Atliens  (17''-  ")  illustrate 
the  important  aid  that  members  of  this  class  gave 
to  St.  Paul  in  his  travels.  He  did  not,  however, 
always  find  the  a-e^Sfieuai  yvfaiKes  favourable  to 
the  gospel  (13"').  It  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  Christian  faith  having  found  so  many  ad- 
herents among  the  tye^o^eifoL  top  6e6v  that  the  class 
of  'half-proselytes'  or  '  half-converts '  came  to  be 
regarded  by  Rabbinical  teachers  with  doubtful 
approval. 

3.  Outline  of  the  history  of  proselytism. — Con- 
versions to  Judaism  went  on  unimpeded  in  NT 
times,  botli  before  and  after  the  Jewish  war  (Part- 
ing of  the  Bonds,  pp.  286,  305).  The  chief  .source 
of  our  information  on  this  point  is  Josephus,  whose 


historical  accuracy  is  now  generally  admitted 
(Hhli  V.  4()0).  Some  of  the  jiroselytes  whom  he 
mentions  by  name  were  ac(|uisitionsof  very  doubt- 
ful value,  as  the  kings  Azizus  of  Emesaand  Polemo 
of  Cilicia,  who  were  prompted  to  eiubrace  Judaism 
by  the  desire  to  contract  advantageous  marriages 
with  Ilorodian  princesses  (/I n<.  XX.  vii.  1,  3),  and 
the  Emprci.ss  Po]ipa'a,  whom  he  calls  Beoae^-fii  (ib. 
XX.  viii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  conversions 
of  Helena,  queen  of  .\diabene,  and  her  son,  Izates, 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  sincere  conviction,  and 
the  chapters  in  which  the  historian  records  their 
life  and  virtuous  deeds  are  some  of  the  most 
attractive  of  his  great  work  (ib.  xx.  ii.-iv.). 

The  bitterness  engendered  by  the  persecution 
which  followed  the  failure  of  the  rising  against 
Hadrian  (A.D.  132-135),  and  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church,  were  joint  causes  which  led  the 
Rabbis  to  make  conversion  to  Judaism  more 
difficult.  '  Qualified  conversions  to  Judaism  '  were 
'  regarded  with  increasing  disfavor,'  R.  Johanan 
declaring  '  that  if  after  a  probati<m  of  twelve 
months  the  ger  toshab  did  not  submit  to  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  ' 
(E.  G.  Hirsch,  JE  x.  222»).  But  the  pix  -ra— he 
who,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  '  by  receiving  circum- 
cision, became  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law'  (Gal 
5^) — was  always  admitted  with  fervour.  '  That 
proselytes  are  welcome  in  Israel  and  are  beloved  of 
God  is  the  theme  of  many  a  rabbinical  homily ' 
(Hirsch,  loc.  rit.). 

It  shotild  be  mentioned  that  in  two  passages 
of  the  LXX  where  a  proselyte  pro]ier  is  meant 
(Ex  12'^,  Is  14')  13  is  rendered,  not  by  TrpoariKvros 
but  by  7enipas,  an  Aramaic  word  derived  from  "i3 
(HDB  iv.  133" ;  Exp,  4th  ser.,  x.  269  ;  cf.  HJJB  ii. 
157'). 

Literature. — W.  C.  Allen,  '  On  the  meaning  of  irpooTJAi'Tot 
in  the  Septuasint,'  in  Exp,  4th  ser.,  x.  [1894]  264  ff.  ;  Arrian. 
IHssertationes  Epideti,  ii.  9 ;  Oxf.  Rcb  Ltx.,  n.n.  n3,  p.  l.'ib  ; 
A.  B.  Davidson,  'They  that  fear  the  Lord,'  in  ExpTVw.  (1891- 
92)491:  11 DB  V.  466;  S.  R.  Driver,  ICC,  '  Deuteronomy '2, 
Edinbur;irh,  1S96,  p.  165  ;  W.  Brandt,  art. '  Baptism  (Jewish),'  in 
ERE  ii.  ills  ;  H.  Hirschfeld,  art.  '  Creeds  (Jewish),'  ib.  iv.  24o  ; 
H.  Loewe,  art.  'JudaisLn,'  ib.  vii.  592 ;  H.  Gratz,  Die  Jtid- 
ischen  Froseliiten  irn  liuinerreiche,  Breslau,  1SH4,  p.  30  ;  A. 
Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Chrintianiti/^,  London, 
lyos,  pp.  10,  12;  T.  Reinach,  art.  'Diaspora,'  in  JE  iv.  570; 
E.  G.  Hirsch,  art.  'Proselyte,'  ib.  x.  221,  222;  A.  Jellinek, 
Beth-ha-Midrasch,  Vienna,  1853-78,  pt.  v.  p.  xlvi;  A. 
Plummer,  art.  'Baptism,'  in  HDB  i.  239,  240  ;  F.  C.  Porter, 
art.  '  Proselyte,"  ib.  iv.  132  f. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  London,  1895,  p.  43;  E. 
Schurer,  HJ P  n.  ii.  [Edinburgh,  18S5]  311  f.,  315  ;  J.  A. 
Selbie,  art.  'Ger,'  in  HDB  ii.  157  > ;  'W.  R.  Smith,  OTJCi, 
London,  1S92,  p.  342;  'W.  R.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Bennett,  art. 
'Proselyte,'  in  EBi  iii.  3902,  3904;  The  Parting  if  the  Roads, 
ed.  F.  J.  Foalies  Jackson,  London,  1912,  pp.  286,  305. 

Jame.s  Donald. 
PROSEUCHE.  —  irpo(j^vxfi,  the  name  for  the 
Jewish  place  of  worship,  originally  meant '  praj'er,' 
afterwards  'place  of  prayer'  (rcixos  t^s  Trpocrevxfis, 
1  Mac  3«).  The  word  is  found  in  3  Mac  7=" ;  Philo, 
in  Flacc.  6,  7,  14  (Mangey,  ii.  523,  524,  535), 
Leg.  ad  Gaiitni,  20,  43,  46  (Mangey,  ii.  565,  596, 
600) ;  Josephus,  Vita,  54,  where  it  is  described  as 
'  a  large  edifice  capable  of  receiving  a  great  number 
of  people.'  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Proseuche 
was  situated  outside  the  city,  near  the  river  or  the 
sea,  where  there  was  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
ablutions  required  before  prayer  (see  Ac  16'"''  and 
Josephus,  Ant.  XIV.  x.  23;  cf.  TerttiUian,  dc 
Jejuniis,  16,  ad  Nationcs,  i.  13  ;  and  Epiphanius, 
Hwr.  Ixxx.  1).  Frequently  these  prayers  seem  to 
have  been  said  in  the  open  air  (cf.  also  Josephus, 
c.  Apion.  II.  ii.  2).  This  would  best  account  for 
the  strange  opinion  expressed  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv. 
97)  and  otliers  that  tiie  Jews  pr.-iyed  to  or  wor- 
ship]ied  the  heavens.  The  name  'Proseuche'  is 
frequentlv  found  in  inscriptions.  See  E.  Schiirer, 
OJV  ii.  [1898]  443,  note  53,  and  447,  notes  64  and 
65.     See  also  art.  SYNAGOGUE.  K.  Kohler. 
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PROVINCE. — Tlie  woril/))-o»i'«c»V«,  the  derivation 
of  which  is  unknown,  has  originally  no  territorial 
application.  Frottinria  is  in  fact  '  a  sphere  of 
duty,'  whether  that  he  in  an  office  or  court,  like 
that  of  the  urhan  pra'tor  at  Uome,  or  tliat  of  a 
governor  of  a  vast  district.  It  is  only  because  it 
came  to  be  generally  associated  with  the  rule  of 
large  districts  out  of  Italy,  that  it  ultimately  ob- 
tained the  territorial  sense  of  '  subjugated  territory 
out  of  Italy  under  Roman  government'  (K.  Ogilvie, 
Horm  Lulinie,  19U1,  p.  2'29).  The  original  wide 
sense  of  the  word  h.ad  not,  however,  died  out  in  the 
classical  period. 

The  Roman  Empire  grew  by  that  inevitable  pro- 
cess of  expansion  which  is  tlie  lot  of  all  great 
Empires.  Kor  the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
the  Republic  expansion  had  been  confined  to  Italy 
(see  Roman  Empire).  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
First  Punic  War  ('241  B.C.)  a  new  situation  had 
arisen.  Having  worsted  a  foreign  people  in  a  long- 
continued  contest  ('264-241  B.C.),  they  found  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a  stand  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Italy.  The  war  itself  had  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  earliest  Roman  fleet,  and  now  the  prob- 
lem of  governing  overseas  dominions  faced  them. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily. 
Tliis  condition  having  been  complied  with,  all  of 
Sicily  except  Syracuse  and  its  territory,  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  King  Hiero,  the  ally 
of  Rome,  became  the  first  Roman  province,  Pro- 
uin.cia  Sicilia,  governed  by  an  annual  pr;etor,  elected 
for  the  purpose,  over  and  above  the  regular  estab- 
lishment of  two  prstors,  who  remained  in  the  city 
of  Rome. 

During  the  Republic  at  least,  the  same  method 
was  always  carried  out  in  taking  over  a  province. 
The  Senate  appointed  commissioners  (Ugati), 
usually  (if  not  always)  ten  in  number,  who  left 
Rome  together  for  the  country  in  question,  and 
studied  its  circumstances  on  the  spot.  The  nornuU 
Greek-speaking  country  of  that  time  consisted  of  a 
number  of  TrdXeis  {ciuitafes,  '  city-States ')  with  their 
territory  surrounding  them.  Such  of  these  States 
as  had  especially  favoured  Rome  during  the  pre- 
ceding war  might  receive  preferential  treatment. 
Individual  States,  e.g.,  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  a  special,  individual /«rf«.s  (treaty)  with  Rome, 
and  thus  join  the  class  of  ciuitatesfosderatce.  Such 
a  reciprocal  treaty  presupposed  that  the  two  parties 
to  the  treaty  were  in  a  sense  on  an  equality.  Sub- 
ject States  prized  this  position  very  highly.  But 
the  majority  of  the  communities  were  treated  as 
subjects  in  the  fullest  sense.  After  the  commis- 
sioners, in  consultation  with  the  victorious  general, 
had  studied  the  conditions  full}',  they  made  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  which  thereupon  drafted  a 
lex prouincice,  which  remained  for  the  future  the 
statute  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  that 
province  was  to  be  governed,  the  t.axes  to  be  paid, 
etc.  For  each  Roman  province  there  was  in  exist- 
ence a  special  statute  of  this  nature.  The  te.xt  of 
none  is  extant. 

Our  chief  knowledge  of  provincial  government 
during  the  Republic  concerns  Sicily  and  Cilicia. 
In  the  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Verres  (70  B.C.) 
there  is  much  information  about  the  government 
and  administration  of  Sicily,  in  which  Cicero  him- 
self had  been  quiestor.  From  Cicero's  letters  we 
learn  much  of  the  details  of  his  own  government  of 
the  province  Cilicia,  where  he  was  governor  in  the 
year  51-50  b.c.  For  the  Imperial  period  we  have 
the  correspondence  between  Pliny,  governor  of 
Bithynia-Pontus,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  (c.  A.D. 
113).  The  experience  of  the  Republic  was  invalu- 
aljle  to  the  Empire.  For  the  most  part,  no  doubt, 
the  conditions  in  the  provinces  were  the  same  in 
both  periods,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  later 


period  extortion  by  governors  was  for  various 
reasons  much  less  frequent.  In  this  article  we 
must  confine  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Empire,  under  which  the  Apostolic  Church  came 
into  cxistciu'e. 

In  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  the  Roman 
provinces  encircled  the  Mediterranean.  The  sena- 
torial provinces,  those  belonging  to  the  Senate  and 
people  by  the  arrangement  of  Janu-ary,  '27  B.C.,  were 
eleven  in  number — Asia,  Africa,  Hispania  Ba-tica, 
Callia  Narbonensis,  Sardinia  et  Corsica,  Sicilia, 
Macedonia,  Acluca,  Creta  et  Cyrenie,  Cyprus, 
Bithyniaet  Pontus.  These  were  in  a  peaceful  state, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Africa,  had  no  army. 
Asia  and  Africa  were  governed  (miy  by  ex-consuls 
with  three  legati  each,  and  were  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  others  could  be  governed  by  ex- 
jfrsetors,  but  all  were  entitled  proconsuls  (see  Pro- 
CON.SUL)  ;  each  had  one  legatus.  Asia  comprised 
roughly  the  western  third  of  the  country  we  call 
Asia  Minor,  Africa  corresponded  roughly  to  the 
territory  of  modern  Tunis,  Hispania  B;etica  to 
Andalusia,  and  Gallia  Narhonensis  to  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  France.  The  im|)ortant  Imperial 
provinces,  which  required  the  presence  of  an  army, 
were  twenty-one  in  number  :  Suiia  (Syria),  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  Germania  Superior,  Germania 
Inferior,  Britannia,  Pannonia  Superior,  Pannonia 
Inferior,  Moesia  Superior,  Moesia  Inferior,  Dal- 
matia,  Lusitania,  Gallia  Aquitanica,  Gallia 
Lugudunensi-s,  Gallia  Belgica,  Galatia,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Cilicia  et  Syria  et  Phoenice,  Numidia, 
Cappadocia,*  each  governed  by  a  legatus  Auqusti 
pro  prcetore,  and  Egypt,  governed  by  an  equestrian 
prmfectiis  /Eqypti,  acting  for  his  master  the 
Empeior,  who  reigned  as  king  of  Egypt.  Some 
further  Imperial  provinces  of  less  importance  were 
governed  by  pi-ocuratores  (see  under  (Jovernment, 
Procurator).  It  is  inexact  to  speak  of  Judtea  as 
a  province  at  this  period.  It  remained  from  the 
beginning  down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian  a  client- 
State,  whether  ruled  by  one  king  or  by  a  number 
of  princes,  or  by  a  Roman  procurator  in  company 
with  an  apxiepd^  "ai  idiiapxn^.  The  king  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  governor  of  the  province  Syria. 
The  procurator's  position,  however,  was  like  that 
of  the  prccfectus  yEc/ypH.  He  took  the  place  of 
the  highest  ruler  (the  Emperor),  but  neither  Judiea 
nor  Egypt  was  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  (T.  Mommsen,  Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,  vol.  iii.  :  '  Juristische  Schriften,' 
1907,  p.  431,  n.  1,  contradicting  his  earlier  work. 
The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Eng.  tr.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  185). 

During  the  Empire  all  the  provinces  were  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  even  those  ciuitates  M'liich  had 
formerly  been  and  were  still  liberce  being  now  com- 
pelled to  contribute.  This  change  is  traced  to 
Pompey.  Immunity  of  cities  was  an  exceptional 
privilege  in  the  Empire,  belonging  exclusively,  or 
almost  exclusively,  to  coloniw,  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  owned  their 
.soil.  Augustus  first  grappled  with  the  task  of 
numbering  the  subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  appor- 
tioning the  fiscal  burdens  among  the  provinces  and 
individuals  in  them.  The  census  of  Egypt  occurred 
everyfourteen  years  (A.D.  19-20  the  earliest  attested 
date),  and  the  same  or  a  similar  arrangement  was 
doubtless  current  in  other  provinces,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  situation  in  Egypt 
was  peculiar.  The  census-papers  were  the  basis 
for  the  levy  of  the  poll-tax,  as  well  as  for  the 
fixing  of  the  proportion  of  other  public  burdens  due 
from  each  householder.  The  taxes  were  either 
land-taxes  or  imjiosts  on   the  person.     The  land- 

•  For  the  Asia  Minor  provinces  see  the  splendid  map  in 
Ramsay's  Historical  Cmnvuntary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galati-ans,  1899,  opposite  page  1. 
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tax  in  a  few  cases  was  paid  in  kiml.  The  poll-tax 
pure  and  simple  was  rare  ;  generally  the  i)asis  uf 
taxation  was  the  jirofession,  the  income,  or  the 
value  of  the  movable  projierty.  In  the  public 
provinces  the  stipcnilinm  (as  it  was  called)  was  per- 
haps collected  by  the  States  themselves  and  by 
tlieni  handed  over  to  the  i/iitrstiir,  while  in  the 
Imperial  provinces  the  tribiittim  ('war-tax,'  i>ro- 
perly)  was  paid  direct  to  the  pniriinifor.  lint  it 
must  not  lie  forgotten  that  the  Kmiieror  had  his 
prorurtilores  even  in  senatorial  provinces  :  these, 
however,  may  have  been  sjjecially  concerned  with 
the  management  of  his  private  estates.  'l'\\e pub- 
licaiii,  however,  the  middlemen  farmers  of  taxes, 
still  had  their  place  in  Nero's  time,  for  measures 
had  to  be  taken  to  repress  their  exactions.  A 
definite  allowance  (salarinm)  was  now  given  to 
governors  of  provinces,  and  this  must  have  lessened 
extortion  somewhat.  The  Icgnti  of  proconsuls  had 
more  delinite  jurisdiction.  The  legions  in  the 
Imperial  provinces  had  their  own  military  com- 
manders (/c9'«<i«s/e(/!'o))t\s)  apart  from  the  governors. 
^\  bile  the  proconsuls  held  office  for  one  year  only, 
the  Emperor's  legates  were  retained  in  office  during 
his  pleasure. 

The  Komanization  of  the  provinces  was  a  gradual 
process.     To   begin  with,  it  was  against   Koman 

Practice  to  give  a  provincial  constitution  to  a 
istrict  until  it  had  been  civilized  to  a  sufficient 
extent  by  its  own  ruler  (or  rulers),  and  so  was 
ready  for  the  further  process.  Komanization  itself 
took  place  through  the  channels  of  social  and  trade 
intercourse,  but  in  the  West  more  conscious  efforts 
were  made  towards  it.  We  can  see  how  proud  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Galatia  were  of  their  Roman 
connexion.  One  of  the  secrets  of  Rome's  success 
was  that  her  governors  were  always  content  to  let 
well  alone.  No  attempt  was  made  to  unify  the 
type  of  administration  throughout  the  Empire. 
In  most  cases  slight  adjustments  and  the  gradual 
purifying  of  municipal  life  were  sufficient  to  bring 
all  the  local  machinery  into  harmony  with  the 
central  government. 

LiTRRATCRE. — The  Standard  work  for  the  individual  provinces 
is  T.  Moramsen,  Rmnische  Geschichte,  v. 2  [Berlin,  1885],  tr.  W. 
P.  Dickson,  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  /Yom.  Ccesar  to 
Diocletian,  2  vols.,  London,  1SS6  :  improved  and  cheaper  edition 
bj"  F.  Haverfield,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  this  subject, 
do.,  1909.  Otto  Hirschfeld's  Die  kaiserlichcn  Vencaltvnfjs- 
beamten  bis  auf  Diocletian-,  Berlin,  1905,  is  inv.aluable.  Prin- 
ciples of  administration  of  the  provinces  in  general  are  summar- 
ized in  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life,  Ijondon,  1901, 
chs.  viii.  and  xi.  Students  will  find  it  helpful  to  concentrate  on 
one  province,  and  Galatia  is  suggested  on  .account  of  the  masterly 
treatment  by  W.  M.  Ramsay,  A  Historical  Commentary  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  tialatians,  London,  1899.  On  the 
fourteen  years'  census  in  Egypt,  cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Was 
Christ  born  in  Bethfehem  ?,  London,  1898,  and  G.  Milligan, 
Selectionti  from  the  Greek  Papi/ri,  Cambridge,  1910,  pp.  44  ff., 
72  f.  ;  both  provide  texts  and  mention  other  relevant  litera- 
ture. A.  SOUTER. 

PSALMS. — '  Psalms '  in  the  Apostolic  Church  in- 
cluded OT  Psalms  and  similar  hymns  of  praise  to 
God,  as  sung  to  musical  accompaniment.  In  1  Co 
14'^  St.  Paul  contemplates  impromptu  utterances 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  appeals  for 
the  use  of  the  reason  in  praise  no  less  than  in 
prayer.  In  v.-*  he  assumes  that  members  of  the 
congregation  will  bring  their  assembly  psalms 
which  they  have  composed  or  learnt  anti  wish 
to  sing  with  or  before  others.  The  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  which  may  be  dated  c.  50  B.C.,  prove 
the  use  of  sacred  poetry  among  the  Jews  at 
this  period.  Forceful  hymns,  full  of  nolile  in- 
dignation against  Roman  oijpression  and  Jewish 
secularity,  in  their  praise  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion tliey  express  the  feeling  that  Israel  deserves 
chastening.  Like  the  Benedictus  they  look  for  a 
Messiah  of  the  house  of  David.  But  they  fall 
short  of  the  canticles  of  the  NT  in  spiritual  in- 


sight.    The  tone  is  self-righteous  and  sometimes 
lierce. 

The  use  of  psalms  in  private  is  referred  to  in  Ja 
5'^:  'He  that  is  merry  let  him  sing  psalms' (cf. 
Eph  S'").  A.  E.  Burn. 

PSALMS  OF  SOLOMON.— These  Psalms  are 
eighteen  in  number,  ami  were  ])r<)bahly  written  in 
the  1st  cent.  it. (J.  It  is  doubted  whether  they  are 
even  indirectly  cited  in  the  NT  ;  but  both  the 
language  and  the  thought  in  them  are  of  import- 
ance for  a  ccimiilete  study  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

1.  MSS  and  YSS.— It  is  generally  admitted  and 
is  inactically  certain  that  these  I'salms  were 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  ;  but  not  even  a 
fragment  of  any  Hebrew  MS  of  them,  nor  any 
Hebrew  quotation  from  them,  exists.  The  MSS  in 
which  the  Psalms  have  survived  are  (1)  Greek,  and 
('2)  Syriac.  The  Syriac  is  a  secondary  version, 
made  from  the  Greek  ;  but  the  (jreek  is  jnobably 
a  direct  version  from  the  lost  Hebrew  original. 

Eight  Greek  MSS  are  now  known.  Of  these 
the  earliest  (H)  was  written  in  the  10th  or  11th 
cent.,  the  latest  in  1419,  the  rest  in  the  11th  to  the 
14th  centuries.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  was  published  in  16'2G  by  John  Louis  de  la 
Cerda  ;  it  was  printed  from  a  faulty  copy  of  a  MS 
which  is  now  in  Vienna  (V)  and  which  is  derived 
from  H.  Later  editions  of  the  Psalms,  down  to 
and  including  that  of  Ryle  and  James  in  1891, 
also  rested  entirely  on  H,  or  MSS  derived  from  it. 
A  more  accurate  text  became  possible  when  use 
could  be  made  of  other  MSS,  especially  R  (repro- 
duced in  vol.  iii.  of  Swete's  Old  Testament  in  Greek) 
and  J,  which,  though  written  later,  were  inde- 
pendent of  H  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  it. 
A  critical  te.xt  based  on  the  eight  known  MSS  was 
published  in  1895  by  Oscar  von  Gebhardt. 

The  Syriac  Version  hrst  became  known  in  1909, 
when  Rendel  Harris  published  the  Syriac  text 
from  a  nearly  complete  MS  which  came  into  his 
possession  '  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.' 
This  MS  is  probably  no  older  than  the  16th  or  17th 
century.  Subsequently  a  fragment  of  another  MS 
of  the  Syriac  text  was  found  in  the  Cambriilge 
University  Library,  and  yet  another  and  much 
earlier  (incomplete)  MS  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Syriac  MS  edited  by  Rendel  Harris  is 
defective  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
and  title  and  colophon  are  consequently  missing ; 
the  separate  psalms  are  numbered,  but  are  « ithout 
titles.  The  same  is  true  of  the  more  ancient 
British  Museum  MS  described  by  Burkitt  (see 
Literature).  A  general  title  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion occurs  only  in  the  Greek  MSS  L,  H  which  repre- 
sent a  late  stage  in  the  textual  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  of  the  Greek  MSS,  including 
R  and  J,  nearly  every  individual  psalm  is  entitled 
'  of  Solomon,'  rif  Za\oiij.Jiv,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  rtf  AavflS  in  the  LXX  version  of  the 
canonical  Psalter.  (For  details,  von  Gebhardt's 
textual  apparatus  and  his  remarks  on  p.  47  f. 
should  be  consulted  ;  see  also  E.  A.  Abbott,  Light 
on  the  Gospel  from  an  Ancient  Poet,  191'2,  pp.  1-7.) 

But  for  the  connexion  of  Solomon's  name  with 
these  Psalms  we  can  pass  behind  the  MSS.  They 
originally  stood  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (5th 
cent.  A.i;).)  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  though  the  jiart 
which  contained  them  has  perished,  the  entry  in 
the  table  of  contents  or  catalogue  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Codex  survives  and  reads  :  '  Psalms  of 
Solomon  xvill.'  This  entry  constitutes  the  earliest 
direct  external  evidence  not  merely  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Solomon's  name  with  the  Psalms,  but  of 
the  existence  of  the  Psalms  them.selves. 

Rather  earlier  indirect  external  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  P.salms  has  sometimes  been  sought 
elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the 
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fifty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  A.D. 
3G0),  when  it  directs  that '  private  psalms  (I'Siuncoi)? 
^aX/iovs)  are  not  to  be  read  in  tlie  church,'  and  a 
similarly  vague  reference  in  Ambrose,  refer  to  the 
Fealms  of  Solomon  ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
OUes  of  Solomon  mentioned  in  the  Pistis  Sojihia 
(k.  A.D.  25U)  and  by  Lactantius  (4th  cent.)  are  not 
these  Psalms,  but  a  dillerent  set  of  poems,  which 
actually  precede  the  18  Psalms  in  Harris's  Syriac 
MS.      ; 

The  inclusion  of  these  Psalms  originally  in  the 
Codex  Ale.xandrinus,  and  perhtaps,  too,  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  the  association  of  them  in  most  of  tlie 
eight  Greek  MSS  in  which  they  now  survive  with 
other  Solomonic  works,  canonical  and  apocryphal 
— the  Psalms  commonly  standing  between  Wisdom 
and  Eccle.siasticus  —  indicate  tlie  position  which 
they  occupied  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church  j 
but  the  ]iaucity  of  references  to  them  and  (juota- 
tions  from  them  shows  at  the  same  time  that  they 
proved  neither  very  attractive  nor  very  influential  : 
they  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  the  fact 
that  they  bore  the  name  of  Solomon. 

2.  Contents. — The  chief  contents  of  the  Psalms 
may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows  : 

Ps  1. — Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
threatened  witli  war  and  assault,  Sion,  confident  in 
her  righteousness,  had  appealed  to  God  ;  but  closer 
examination  had  convinced  her  that  secret  sins, 
surpassing  those  of  the  heathen,  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  sanctuary  of  God  polluted. 

Ps  2. — Foreigners  have  shattered  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  with  a  battering-ram,  and  treated  God's 
altar  profanely.  This  and  the  captivity  of  many 
Jews  that  followed  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
punishment  meted  out  by  God  for  the  previous  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacrifices  by  some  of  the  Jews,  '  the 
sons  of  Jerusalem,'  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the 
foreign  executant  of  God's  anger  had  outgone 
his  commission  :  he  too  is  punished  ;  he  is  slain 
in  Egypt,  and  his  body  exposed  to  dishonour. 

Ps  3. — The  character,  conduct,  and  faith  of  the 
righteous  and  unrighteous  are  contrasted. 

Ps  4.  —  The  '  men-pleasers '  are  described  as 
hypocrites  —  outwardly,  even  extravagantly  re- 
spectable and  severe  in  their  condemnation  of 
sinners  ;  but  actually  consumed  with  lust,  in  their 
gratification  of  which  they  destroy  the  peace  of 
family  after  family.  May  God  reward  them  with 
dishonour  in  life  and  death,  with  penury  and  lonely 
old  age. 

Ps  5. — The  goodness  of  God  towards  animals  and 
men  alike  is  without  stint :  man's  is  a  grudging 
goodness. 

Ps  6. — Happy  is  the  man  who  prays. 

Ps  7. — Let  God,  if  needs  be,  chasten  Israel,  but 
not  by  giving  them  up  to  the  nations. 

Ps  8. — A  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  theme 
of  the  first  Psalm  :  the  wickedness  of  a  party  of 
the  Jews  had  consisted  in  immorality  and  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacred  precincts  and  the  sacrifices 
by  disregard  of  the  laws  of  ritual  cleanness.  In 
yy  15-24  ^  specific  account  is  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  invader  and  of  his  reception. 

Ps  9. — Righteousness  in  God  and  man  :  man's 
free-will,  and  God's  goodness  to  the  penitent. 
Through  God's  goodness  Israel  hopes  not  to  be 
rejected  for  ever. 

Ps  10. — Happy  is  the  man  whom  God  chastiseth  : 
Israel  shall  praise  Him  for  His  goodness. 

Ps  11. — The  return  of  the  Diaspora  to  Jerusalem. 

Ps  12.— May  God  curse  the  slanderers,  and  pre- 
serve the  quiet  and  peace-loving. 

Ps  13. — God  has  preserved  the  righteous  at  a 
time  when  the  '  sinners '  perished  miserably.  If 
God  chastens  the  righteous,  it  is  as  a  father  his 
first-born.  The  life  of  the  righteous  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  sinners  are  for  ever. 


Ps  14. — Eternal  life  and  joy  await  the  pious; 
butSheol,  darkness,  and  destruction  are  the  lot  of 
sinners,  whose  delight  is  in  '  fleeting  corruption.' 

Ps  I,'').— Similar  to  13  and  14. 

Ps  16. — I5ut  for  God's  mercy  and  strength,  even 
the  righteous  would  slip  down  to  the  fate  of  the 
wicked.  A  prayer  for  prescrval  ion  from  sin,  from 
beautiful  but  beguiling  women,  and  for  strength  to 
bear  attliction  with  cheerfulness. 

Ps  17. — Sinners  who  had  set  up  a  non-Davidic 
monarchy  have  been  removed :  a  man  of  .alien 
race  has  laid  waste  the  land  of  .ludah  and  carried 
men  captive  to  the  West.  The  psalm  closes  (vv.'-^"'') 
with  a  long  description  of  the  Messianic  king,  for 
whose  advent  the  author  prays. 

Ps  18. — 'Again  of  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.' 

3.  Date. — Two  things  in  particular  stand  out 
clearly  in  these  Psalms:  (1)  the  Jewish  nation  is 
divided  sharply  into  two  sects  or  parties,  the 
'  righteous,'  to  whom  the  writer  belongs,  and  the 
'  sinners,'  or  the  party  of  his  opponents ;  (2)  the 
nation  has  sufl'ered  severely  from  the  invasion  of 
unnamed  foreigners.  More  than  one  jieriod  in 
Jewish  history  would  satisfy  these  conditions,  and 
certainly  the  period  of  the  Maccabiean  revolt  (167 
B.C.  and  following  years) ;  and  in  the  pi'ofanation 
of  the  altar  to  which  Ps  2  refers  it  is  tempting  at 
first  to  see  an  allusion  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  act 
in  setting  up  on  the  altar  the  'abomination  of 
desolation'  (1  Mac  1").  To  this  period,  then, 
some  scholars  have  assigned  the  Psalms.  But  the 
whole  of  the  more  specific  allusions  taken  together, 
and  most  of  them  even  taken  separately,  are  far 
better  satisfied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  middle 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C. — a  period  of  bitter  feud 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  and  of 
the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Romans  under 
Pompey.  It  is  to  this  period,  therefore,  that  most 
recent  scholars  refer  the  Psalms.  'The  (alien) 
nations  (2-  *•  '^"•-^l^-  "S'^)  who  attack  Jerusalem,  and 
by  whom  the  Jewish  captives  are  led  away,  and 
against  whom  the  writer  prays  for  deliverance,  are 
the  RomaiLS.  Their  commander,  '  who  is  from  the 
end  of  the  earth,  who  smiteth  mightily'  (8'"),  who 
is  met  by  the  Jewish  princes  and  at  first  invited 
Jiy  them  to  Jerusalem,  but  ultimately  has  to 
capture  the  fortresses  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
by  force  (8"'-'),  by  bringing  battering-rams  to  play 
upon  them  (2'),  who  allows  his  soldiers  profanely 
to  trample  upon  the  altar  (2-),  who  carries  his 
captives  to  the  West  (17'''),  and  whose  end  was  a 
dishonoured  death  'on  the  mountains  of  Egypt' 
(.330. 31)  jg  Pompey.  For  he,  as  a  Roman,  came  from 
the  West,  and  thither  he  led  back  to  grace  his 
triumph  in  Rome  the  Jewish  prince  Aristobulus  ; 
he  availed  himself  of  the  quarrels  between  the 
Jewish  princes  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  and  their 
supporters  to  secure  the  Roman  power  in  Judah  ;  he 
was  at  first  approached  and  welcomed  by  both  these 
princes,  but  in  the  end  he  was  resolutely  resisted 
by  Aristobulus  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  he  was  com- 
jielled  to  bring  up  battering-rams  from  Tyre  where- 
with to  breakdown  the  fortified  wall  of  Jerusalem  ; 
he  shocked  Jewish  feeling  by  intruding  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  fifteen  years  after  he  had 
captured  Jerusalem  and  profaned  the  Temple,  he 
was  slain  beside  Mons  Cassius  near  Pelusium,  his 
body  being  at  first  left  unburied  on  the  Egyptian 
shore,  and  then  hastily  and  unceremoniously 
burned. 

A  considerable  similarity  of  tone  and  temper 
and  the  possibility  of  satisfying  all  the  specific 
allusions,  more  or  less  completely,  by  what  is 
known  independently  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
between  about  80  and  40  B.C.  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Pompey's  treatment  of  them,  and  of  his 
death,  favour  the  commonly  accepted  view  that 
these  Psalms  (possibly  with  the  exception  of  Ps  18) 
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were  written  in  Palestine  (and  probalily  indeed  in 
Jerusalem)  within  a  single  generation,  and  not 
improliably  by  a  single  writer  ;  absolute  proof, 
however,  of  single  authorship  is  not  forthcoming, 
and  some  of  tlie  more  colourless  of  the  I'salms 
miif/it  then  belong  to  anotlier  age.  The  second 
Psalm,  which  refers  to  the  death  of  the  foreign 
invader,  must  have  been  written  after,  but  prob- 
ably soon  after,  Pompey's  death  in  48  B.C.  ;  the 
rest  of  the  P.salms  (except  18)  were  probably 
written  rather  earlier,  most  of  them  soon  after 
Pompey's  capture  uf  Jeru.salem  in  63  n.C,  but  one 
or  two  (4  and  12)  perhaps  earlier  still,  before  the 
Jews  in  general  haa  sulfered  at  Pompey's  hands  and 
the  party  of  the  '  sinners '  had  received  that  severer 
treatment  which  Pompey  measured  out  to  Aristo- 
biilus  and  his  party. 

4.  Main  ideas.— (1)  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. — 
The  chief  interest  of  these  Psalms  is  that  they 
reveal  the  temper  and  ideals  of  those  two  partie.? 
which  in  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  NT 
played  so  cons]iic\ious  a  part  in  Jewish  life  :  the 
author  is  a  Pharisee,  and  the  opponents  whom  he 
denounces  are  Sadducees.  The  Psalms  indeed  run 
back  two  or  three  generations  before  the  separation 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
but  we  can  trace  in  them  much  that  was  still 
characteristic  of  the  two  p.arties  later. 

The  Sadducees  are  to  the  writer  '  the  unright- 
eous'  (IlSlkoi),  '  sinners  '  {afiapTuXot),  '  transgressors' 
(Trapavo/xoi),  '  the  profane '  (;3^/3r;XoO,  the  '  men- 
pleasers'  {ivSpuwapfaKOi).  The  use  of  these  terms 
and  the  charges  brought  against  the  Sadducees  of 
insolence,  self-reliance,  disregard  of  Ciod,  and  gross 
sensual  sins  may  largely  represent  the  generaliza- 
tions, exaggerations,  or  inventions  of  a  political  or 
religious  opponent.  But  in  charging  them  with 
profanation  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  sacritices  he 
implies  that  somewhat  intimate  association  of  the 
priesthood  with  the  Sadducees  wdiich  is  conspicuous 
later.  So  again  in  charging  them  with  setting  up 
a  non-Davidic  monarchy  (17''*),  i.e.  with  recog- 
nizing the  royal  dignity  which  the  Hasmonteans 
had  claimed  since  Aristobulus  I.  (104  B.C.),  he  im- 
plies a  readiness  in  that  party  to  acquiesce  in 
an  existing  polity,  even  though  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Messianic  promises,  which  seems 
natural  enough  in  the  ancestors  of  the  Sadducees 
of  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 

Over  against  these  'sinners'  the  writer  sees  in 
his  own  party,  i.e.  the  Pharisees,  'the  righteous' 
{SiKaioi),  '  the  pious'  (dirioi,  repre.senting  tlie  Hebrew 
hnsidiin),  '  those  that  fear  the  Lord  '  ([oi]  (po^ovixevoi 
tAv  Kvpiof),  '  the  guileless '((SkaKoi) ;  occasionally  too 
this  party  ap)iears  as  'the  poor'  (tttwxo/,  Tr^prjTe^). 
They  were  devoted  to  the  Law  (14'),  troubled 
about  sins  done  in  ignorance  yet  convinced  that 
the  punishment  of  the  righteous  for  sins  done  in 
ignorance  was  something  very  unlike  that  which 
awaited  the  'sinners'  (13^-').  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  'righteous'  and  'sinners'  alike 
must  have  suffered  greatly  from  tlie  necessary 
results  of  Pompey's  attack  on  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  the  party  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  adherents  of  Aristobulus,  who  with  his  children 
were  taken  captive,  that  sufiered  most.  But  in 
their  view  of  a  future  life  the.se  Pharisees  of  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.  already  found  further  ground  for 
dili'erentiating  the  lot  of  the  sinners  and  the 
righteous.  '  They  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  rise  to 
life  eternal,  and  their  life  shall  be  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  come  to  an  end  no  more  '  (3'"). 
When  the  wicked  depart  into  'Sheol  and  darkness 
and  destruction,'  the  righteous  will  obtain  mercy 
and  '  the  pious  of  the  Lord  shall  inherit  life  in 
gladness'  (14«-'  ;  cf.  also  13»-"  14- '  15'^  l&-^).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  end  of  the  wicked,  if  not  actual 
annihilation,  is  but  the  miserable  life  of  Sheol  in- 
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delinitely  prolonged  :  whereas  the  righteous  'rise 
to  life  eternal,'  the  sinner  '  fall.'i  and  rises  no  more  ' 
and  his  destruction  is  for  ever  (S'*"'"  ;  cf.  9"  1'2'  13'" 
14"  15").  With  this  hojie  the  righteous  jiray  that 
they  maj»,  and  the  writer  claims  that  they  already 
<lo,  accept  with  patience  the  present  passing  chas- 
tisement of  God. 

(■2)  Free-will. — In  their  view  of  man's  free-will  the 
author  of  the  Psalms  and  his  Jiartj'  are  at  one  with 
the  Pharisees  of  the  l.st  cent.  A.D.  as  described  by 
Josephus(.4n<.  II.  viii.  14) :  i.e.  like  the  Sadducees 
they  assert  man's  freedom,  but  at  tlie  same  time 
they  dillcr  from  the  Sadducees  by  asserting  and 
indeed  em|diasizing  the  iJivine  knowledge  and 
control  of  human  action  :  '  .Man  and  his  portion 
lie  before  Thee  in  the  balance  ;  he  cannot  add  to, 
so  as  to  enlarge,  what  has  been  prescribed  by  Thee  ' 
{5").  '  Our  works  are  subject  to  our  own  choice 
and  power  to  do  right  or  wrong  in  the  work  of  our 
hantfs.' 

(3)  The  Messianic  hope. — Lastly,  we  may  note  the 
very  important  light  cast  by  J'ss  17  and  18  on  the 
Messianic  hope  as  cherished  in  this  circle.  The 
Messiali  is  to  be,  unlike  the  actual  king  whom  the 
sinners  had  presumptuoiisly  set  up  (H'-"),  a  de- 
scendant of  David  (v.-'').  He  will  enjoy  the  old 
title  of  the  Hebrew  kings — the  anointed  of  Jahweh 
(or  the  Lord) ;  for  the  phrase  '  Christ  (the)  Lord  ' 
(cf.  Lk  2")  which  occurs  in  the  MSS  at  IT**  is  prob- 
ably, even  if  it  be  the  original  Greek  reading, 
nothing  but  a  mistranslation  (as  in  La  4-")  of  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  genitival  phrase  '  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord.'  This  Messiah  is  also  called  'the 
king  of  Israel'  (17")  and  'the  son  of  David'  (v.-^). 
He  will  appear  at  a  time  determined  by  God  (18'^), 
being  raised  up,  or  brought  forward  again  (though 
the  idea  of  a  pre-existing  Messiah  detected  by 
some  in  this  phrase  is  very  doubtful)  by  God  Him- 
self. He  will  purge  Jerusalem  alike  from  heathen 
enemies  who  profane  it,  and  from  native  unrighteous 
rulers.  He  will  then  restore  the  true  kingdom  to 
Israel — a  kingdom  righteous,  holy,  glorious,  woi  Id- 
wide — and  rule  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  who  Him- 
self remains  over  and  above  this  human  ruler,  the 
king  of  Israel,  'for  ever  and  ever'  (17^'). 

Literature. —(1)  Greek  Text.  —  O.  von  Gebhardt,  Die 
Psalmen  Salomo's(,TU  xiii.  2  [ISil,-;]);  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Old 
Testament  in  Greek,  1894-96,  iii.  766-787  (text  of  MS  E  with  the 
variants  of  H  and  tiiree  MSS  dependent  on  H). 

(2)  Syriac  Text. — J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Odes  and  P.-^abns 
of  .^oloriifm,  1909  (21911,  where  the  variants  of  a  Canibridiie 
University  MS  discovered  hy  Barnes  [Harris,  p.  46]  and  contain- 
ing: part  of  Ps  16  are  given);  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  JThSt  xiii. 
[1911-12]  372-3S5  (a  description  of  a  British  Museum  MS  con- 
taining in  immediate  continuation  of  the  odes  of  Solomon  and 
with  continuous  enumeration  Pss.-Sol.  i.  1-iii.  5  and  x.  4- 
xviii.  5). 

(3)  Commentaries,  etc. — H.  E.  Ryle  and  M.  R.  James, 
Psalms  0/  the  Pharisees,  1S91  (the  Greek  text  here  printed  ia 
antiquated  ;  but  on  account  of  the  fullness  and  excellence  of 
the  introduction  and  commentary  this  work  remains  of  the 
first  importance);  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  die 
Sadducder,  1874  (contains  a  German  translation) ;  J.  Viteau, 
Les  Psaumes  de  Salvrrion,  1911  (text,  translation,  and  full  intro- 
duction and  commentary);  G.  B.  Gray,  'The  Psalms  of 
Solomon  '  (brief  introduction  and  notes  to  an  English  transla- 
tion arranged  in  parallel  lines  in  Charles's  Apocrypha  and 
Pseiidepigrapha  oj  the  Old  Testament.  1913.  ii.  625-652).  For  a 
full  bibliography,  see  Viteau,  op.  cit.  pp.  240-251. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray. 
PTOLEMAIS  (TlToXep-ah).  —  Ptolemais  is  the 
ancient  Canaanite  town  of  Acco  (mentioned  in 
Jg  1^'  and  in  the  corrected  text  of  Jos  19^),  still 
known  in  Arab.  a,s'Akka.  Standing  on  the  rocky 
promontory  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  tlie  sandy  Bay  of  Acre,  protected  by  the  sea  on 
the  W.,  S.,  and  S.E.,  and  strongly  fortitied  on  the 
landward  side,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  key 
of  Palestine,  and  its  chequered  history  is  chielly  a 
record  of  sieges,  of  which  it  ha;s  probably  had  to 
endure  more  in  ancient  and  modern  times  than 
any  other  Syrian  town.  Between  it  and  the  hills 
of  tialilee  lies  the  fertile  Plain  of  Acre,  six  miles 
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in  width,  watered  by  tlie  Nalir  Namein,  the 
ancient  Belus,  a  river  famous  for  the  manufacture 
— Pliny  {JIX  xxxvi.  65.  20)  says  the  invention — 
of  glass  at  its  mouth,  as  well  as  for  the  niurex 
sheTls  from  wiiicli  purple  dye  was  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  town  rose  to  considerable  importance  under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egj'pt,  who  converted  it 
into  a  Greek  city,  and  its  new  name — given  prob- 
ably by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  retained  when  the 
rival  kings  of  Sj'ria  gained  the  mastery — continued 
to  be  used  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  after 
which  the  old  native  name  was  revived.  The  city 
played  a  prominent  i)art  in  the  Maccabaean  wars. 
There  Simon  routed  the  Sj'rian  Greeks  (I  Mac  5"), 
and  there  ilonathan  was  treacherously  captured  by 
Trypho  (12""'").  Ptolemais  had  an  era  dating  from 
a  visit  of  Julius  Caisar  in  47  B.C.  Augustus  was 
entertained  in  it  by  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  vi.  7),  and  Claudius  established  it  as  a  colonia 
(Pliny,  HN  v.  17).  The  Romans  used  it  as  a  base 
of  operations  in  the  Jewish  war,  at  the  outbreak 
of  which  its  inhabitants  proved  their  loyalty  to 
Rome  by  massacring  2,000  Jews  resident  in  the  city 
and  putting  others  in  bonds  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xviii.  5). 

Ptolemais  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  NT. 
St.  Paul  touched  it  in  sailing  from  Tyre  to  Csesarea 
(Ac  21').  Its  distance  from  Tyre  is  2.5  miles.  The 
Apostle  saluted  the  Christians  whom  he  found  in 
the  town,  and  remained  a  day  in  their  company. 
The  founder  of  the  Church  is  not  known.  Philip 
the  Evangelist,  who  laboured  in  Coesarea,  has  been 
suggested. 

Under  the  name  of  Accon  (St.  Jean  d'Acre  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John),  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  many  conflicts  in  the  time  of  tlie  Crusaders,  who 
made  it  their  chief  port  in  Palestine.  Its  capture 
by  the  Saracens  brought  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  to  an  end.  The  destruction  of  the  city 
'  produced  terror  all  over  Europe  ;  for,  with  its  fall 
in  1291,  the  power  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West  lost  its  last  hold  upon  the  East '  (C.  Ritter, 
The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 
Sinailic  Peninsula,  1866,  iv.  361).  Reconstructed 
in  the  18th  cent.,  besieged  in  vain  by  Napoleon 
(1799),  captured  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  (1831),  and 
bombarded  by  the  fleets  of  Britain,  Austria,  and 
Turkey  (1840),  it  still  has  some  commercial  import- 
ance, though  the  recent  growth  of  Haifa  has  told 
heavily  against  it. 

LlTERATFRE. — A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  new  ed., 
1877,  p.  265  f.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  llGaL\  1897  ;  W.  M.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Bunk,  1864,  p.  308 ;  C.  Baedeker,  Palestine 
and  Syriai,  1906;  E.  Schurer,  HJP  ii.  [1885]  i.  90 1. 

James  Strahan. 

PUBLIOS  (HiSTrXios).— Publius  was  the  leading 
man  of  Malta  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck 
there,  when  he  hospitably  entertained  the  ship- 
wrecked party  (Ac  28').  His  father,  who  was  sick 
of  fever  and  dysentery,  was  healed  by  the  Ajjostle 
(v.*).  The  epithet  6  irpdros,  '  the  chief  man,'  seems 
to  have  been  an  official  title  peculiar  to  Malta 
(cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  1895,  p.  343).  The  form 
'  Poplios  '  may  be  either  the  Greek  popular  equiva- 
lent for  the  Roman 7«-a;raojne)i  Publius  or  the  Greek 
rendering  of  the  nomen  i'opilius.  Ecclesiastical 
tradition  makes  him  the  first  bishop  of  Malta. 

W.  F.  Boyd. 

PUDENS  (IIoi'/Stjs).— Pudens  was  a  Christian 
of  Rome  who  along  with  Eubulus,  Claudia,  and 
Linus  sends  greetings  to  Timothy  (2  Ti  4-').  He 
was  thus  on  intimate  terms  with  the  apostle  Paul 
at  the  time  of  his  last  Roman  imprisonment. 
Nothing  certain  is  know^n  regarding  him.  He  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  husband  of 
the  Claudia  of  the  same  verse  and  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Pudens  of  Martial's  Epigrams,  whose 
wife  also  bore  the  name  Claudia  (Epigr.  iv.  13,  xi.  I 


54).     For  a  full  account  of  various  identifications 
and  literature,  see  art.  Claudia. 

W.  F.  Boyd. 

PUNISHMENT.— The  word  'punishment '  is  em- 
ployed to  translate  />-6Xa(Tis  (1  Jn  4"*  RV)  and  Ti.fj.upla 
(He  10-").  The  corresponding  verbs  /loXdfu  and 
Tiixuipiu,  translated  'punish,' are  used  indiscrimin- 
ately (Ac  4-'',  2  P  2»  ;  cf.  Ac  I'l"  26")  ;  so  that  tlie 
classical  distinction,  exemplified  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  between  n/jiupla,  which  regarded  the  re- 
tributive sultering,  and  KilXaffis,  which  regarded  the 
correction  of  the  ollender,  can  hardly  be  pressed  in 
the  case  of  NT  usage  (for  the  distinction,  see  K.  C. 
Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT^,  London,  1876). 
Other  words  translated  'punishment'  are  SiKri 
(2Th  1"  RV),  (KSiK-qais  (1  V2^\  '  vengeance'  in  RV), 
and  iTTirifila  (2  Co  2''). 

The  term  'punishment'  (Lat.  pcena)  may  be  de- 
fined as  pain  or  suHering  inflicted  in  expiation  of 
a  crime  or  oHence  by  an  authority  to  which  the 
ofl'ender  is  subject.  The  authority  inflicting  it  may 
be  human  or  Divine.  The  human  authoritj'  may 
be  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Human  authority  to  in- 
flict punishment  is  ultimately  derived  from  a  Divine 
source. 

1.  Punishment  inflicted  by  human  authority.— 
Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  (a)  that  injlicted 
by  civil  authority.  Roman  magistrates,  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor,  in  so  far  as  they  ad- 
ministered just  laws,  are  regarded  as  executors  of 
the  Divine  wrath  or  vengeance  against  evil-doers, 
and  submission  to  their  jurisdiction  is  made  im- 
perative on  members  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (1  P 
2''';  cf.  Ro  13'-=). 

(b)  That  inflicted  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  (a) 
In  the  Jewish  Church,  the  supreme  Sanhedrin  at 
Jerusalem  and  local  Sanhedrins  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  to  punish  persons  adjudged  guilty 
of  contumacy,  schism  (aipecris),  or  seducing  the 
people.  On  the  basis  of  such  charges  it  was  sought 
to  make  the  apostles  and  others  who  adhered  to 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  amenable  to  punish- 
ment (Ac  4-''  22=5  26").  (^)  In  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline, the  members  of  a  Christian  church,  acting  as 
a  judicial  body,  were  vested  with  the  power  to 
inflict  censure,  or  the  severer  punishment  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  on  everj' 
brother  who  walked  disorderly  (1  Co  5'' ^  1  Th  5'\ 
2  Th  3^).  In  canning  out  the  .sentence  of  exclusion, 
the  name  and  authority  of  Christ,  as  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church,  were  solemnly  invoked.  While 
the  extreme  penalty  of  exclu.sion  was  called  punish- 
ment (i-mT^ixla,  2  Co  2'  ;  iKSiKT}(n.i,  7"),  the  object  of 
its  infliction  was  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
ofl'ender  to  Church  privileges  (2  Co 2"'  ;  cf.  10»  13'»). 

2.  Divine  punishment. — In  passages  in  which 
the  term  occurs  it  is  conceived  as  eschatological. 
(a)  It  is  associated  ivith  the  Intermediate  State,  (a) 
According  to  representations  derived  from  apoca- 
lyptic literature,  the  fallen  angels  are  depicted 
as  undergoing  punishment  in  Tartarus  while  await- 
ing the  Final  Judgment  (2  P  2» ;  cf.  2\  Jude^  I  P 
3'-').  ((3)  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  tlie  Plain 
have  been  continually  subjected  to  punishment 
since  the  period  when  it  w.as  first  inflicted  upon 
them  in  the  time  of  Lot  (Jiide'  RV). 

{b)  Punishment  is  associated  loith  the  Parousia. 
(a)  At  the  Second  Advent  the  heathen  and  unbe- 
lieving Jews  who  have  persecuted  or  ill-used 
members  of  the  Church  are  to  receive  the  due 
reward  of  their  deeds.  The  punishment  meted  out 
to  them  is  more  particularly  defined  as  'eternal 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  might'  (2  Th  P  RV).  (/3)  Apostates 
from  the  Christian  faith,  being  guilty  of  wilful  sin, 
for  which  no  further  sacrifice  is  provided,  are  liable 
under  the  New  Covenant  to  far  severer  punishment 
at    Christ's    Return    than    that    which    overtook 
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ofi'cnders  under  the  Old  Covenant  (Ho  lO-"'-  ;  cf. 
v."). 

The  primary  purpose  of  punishment,  human  or 
Divine,  is  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  uphold  the 
nu)ral  order  of  the  world,  which,  in  tlie  ahsence  of 
sucli  sanction,  would  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  law-hreaker.  I'unishment  may  also  be  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  refurni  the  otlender  or  to  deter 
others  from  the  commission  of  like  otl'ences  hy 
making  an  examjile  of  him.  It  must  he  maintained, 
liowever,  that  even  should  punishment  fail  to  exer- 
cise a  corrective  or  deterrent  effect,  its  infliction  as 
righteous  retribution  would  still  be  justilied  (see 
W.  N.  Clarke,  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  189S,  pp.  253-255,  and  R.  Mackinto'sji, 
Christianity  and  Sin,  London,  1913,  p.  215).  Pun- 
ishment is  the  natural  correlate  and  consequence 
of  guilt.  It  presupposes  that  the  wrong-doer  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  which  have  exposed  him  to 
it,  and  justlj-  merits  its  infliction.  Divine  punish- 
ment is  the  reaction  of  God's  holy  nature  against 
sin.  It  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
wr.'ith  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men.  As  the  manifestation  of  God's  just  resent- 
ment, it  is  mainly,  though  not  exclusively  (in 
opposition  to  KitschI,  see  A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Ritsch- 
lian  Theology-,  Edinburgh,  1902,  pp.  307-310), 
eschatological.  Punishment  by  itself,  i.e.  apart 
from  disclosures  of  Divine  grace,  leading  to  '  the 
apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ '  {Shorter 
Catechism,  A.  87),  has  no  redemptive  or  remedial 
effects  upon  the  character,  and  cannot  produce 
repentance  (Ro  2^  4"*,  2  Co  7'°).  Doubtless  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  future  punisliment  of  the 
impenitent  is  never  regarded  as  tending  to  the 
pnrilication  of  the  sufferers.  Whatever  possibilities 
the  eternal  future  niaj'  have  in  store,  the  NT  draws 
a  veil  over  the  fate  of  those  who  have  failed  to 
improve  the  o|iportunity  afforded  by  the  dispensa- 
tion under  which  men  are  now  living. 

LiTERATURB. — For  theories  of  punishment,  in  addition  to  works 
referred  to  in  art.  see  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  London, 
ISTO,  ch.  i.  ;  J.  Seth,  ^-I  .Stwip  of  Ethical  Principles^o,  do.,  190S, 
pp.  320-323  ;  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Principles  of  Ethics,  New 
York,  1892,  ch.  x.  ;  G.  F.  Barbour,  A  Philosophical  Studi/  of 
CA™(ian£(Aics,  Edinburgh  and  London,  19U,  pp.  286-291, 409  f. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

PURIFICATION  (Aynir^OT,  Ac  21-"  ;  Kadapiapds, 
He  1^,  2  P  1"). — Purification  is  an  old-world  idea 
and  ideal.  It  arose  out  of  the  mystery  of  God 
and  the  misery  of  man.  The  signihcation  of 
ayi>i<Tfi6s  is  that  we  must  appi'oach  God  carefully, 
of  KadapMixds  that  we  are  unable  to  do  so  without 
the  help  of  some  mediator  who  cleanses.  Men 
instinctively  felt  that  those  mysterious  presences 
which  surround  man  w-ere  dangerous  forces,  and 
that  both  in  approaching  and  leaving  them  a  wise 
ritual  of  restrictions  was  necessary.  Outside  the 
Bible  these  restrictions  are  called  '  tabus.'  Aaron, 
for  instance,  washed  both  before  and  after  tlie  act 
of  atonement  (Lv  16''-  "■^•'* ;  W.  R.  Smith,  ES-,  1894, 
p.  152  tf.,  and  additional  note  B).  Man's  misery 
had  taught  him  the  need  of  being  made  fit,  and  so 
there  lurked  at  the  heart  of  tabu  the  idea  of  an 
act  of  moral  cleansing.  It  was  to  be  such  as  both 
to  annul  man's  guilt  and  to  appease  God.  Thus 
after  child-birth,  bringing  with  it  the  mystery  of 
Divine  forces,  the  motiier  kept  days  of  purification. 
Whenever  man  sighted  the  Unseen  Powers — when 
with  the  dead,  e.g.,  or  in  war — he  was  under  tabu. 
The  Nazirite  vow  (Nu  6,  Ac  21-'')  was  a  continuous 
tabu,  an  active  hourly  recognition  of  the  Unseen. 
St.  Paul  was  Jew  enough  to  respond  to  these  forms, 
and  Christian  enough  to  extract  value  out  of  them 
(Ac  18'*) — to  make  them  '  days  of  separation '  (Nu 
'6*,  He  7^^)  in  the  religious  life. 

The  Jewish  sacrificial  system  is  the  specially 
Divine  one  among  the  primitive  systems  of  sacrifice 
and  tabu.     It  puts  into  dogmatic  form  the  vague 


God-ward  instincts  of  the  primeval  heart.  One 
instinct  was  the  community  of  blood  between  the 
god,  man,  and  the  animal  world,  so  that,  if  the 
ijlood  of  a  human  or  an  animal  victim  was  shed, 
it  was  an  otl'cring  of  their  common  life,  and,  if 
the  flesh  was  eaten,  they  became  one  in  a  mys- 
terious sacrament  (W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  312  fl.  ; 
J.  (i.  Erazer,  Gli-  [1900]  ii.  318).  So  the  sin- 
otlering  was  eaten  ( Lv  6-"),  embodying  man's  guilty 
feelings  towards  God  and  God's  appeased  feelings 
towards  man.  The  final  act  of  this  myeterj'  is 
when  '  God  made  Jesus  Christ  to  be  sin,'  a  sin- 
ottering,  a  setting  f<irth  of  man's  guilt  and  God's 
purification.  He  made  'purification  of  sins'  (He 
P).     How  ? 

There  are  three  answers,  (a)  Psychological. — 
He  fulfils  the  vague  cravings  for  a  gnilt-oH'ering 
from  the  beginning.  That  whicli  we  cannot  puli 
into  words,  but  which  has  written  itself  in  history, 
in  language,  in  religion,  in  instinctive  humanity. 
He  is  and  does.  (6)  Ethical. — An  exhibition  on  a 
great  scale  of  an  act  of  justice  purges  a  people. 
Aristotle  m.ade  this  one  of  the  uses  of  tragedy,  to 
purify  the  passisns  by  pity  and  terror  (cf.  S.  A. 
Brooke,  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Jiobei-t.ion,  new 
ed.,  1868,  Letters  86,  87).  Christ's  death  was 
such  an  exhibition,  (c)  .S'/)iri<«fi/ (' cleansing  their 
hearts  by  faith  ').  —  Personal  identification  with 
His  suft'ering  cleanses  (J.  R.  Seeley,  Erce  Homo^', 
1873,  p.  7;  Ro  G-"-' ;  Sanday  -  Headlam,  JCC, 
'  Romans '»,  19U2,  p.  162).  It  is  the  absence  of 
such  identification  which  in  2  P  P  is  deplored. 

LiTBRATiiRB.— B.  F.  Westcott,  Hebrews,  1889,  pp.  283,  293, 
The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  1S83,  p.  34  ;  A.  Edersheim,  The 
Temple  :  its  Ministry  and  Service,  1874,  ch.  18 ;  J.  Scott 
Lidgett,  The  .Spiritual  Principle  of  the  Atonement,  1897;  J. 
M'Leod  Campbell,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement^,  1895. 

Sherwin  Smith. 
PURITY.— See  Holiness. 

PURPLE.— See  Colours. 

PUTEOLI  (UurioXoi,  now  Pozzuoli).— The  town 
of  Puteoli  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  (Sinus  Cumanus),  a;td  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lovely  Sinus  Baiauus,  which  was  a  bay 
within  a  bay.  Originally  a  Greek  .settlement,  it 
retained  the  name  of  DicKarchia  till  the  Romans 
established  a  colony  there,  when  the  Latin  ele- 
ment swamped  the  Greek.  Eastward  the  town  was 
separated  Irom  Neapolis  by  a  headland  (Posilipo) 
which  Augustus  pierced  with  a  tunnel,  while  west- 
ward it  joined  hands  with  Baiai,  the  gay  resort  of 
fashionable  Rome.  By  the  short  Via  Campania  (or 
Consularis)  it  was  connected  with  the  Via  Appia 
at  Capua,  which  was  125  miles  from  Rome.  Puteoli 
was  not  only  the  usual  landing-place  of  travellers 
for  Rome — such  as  St.  Paul  (Ac  28"),  Josephus 
(  Vit.  3),  and  the  prisoner  Ignatius  {Martyr.  5) — but 
the  haven  for  the  merchant-ships  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  in  the  east,  of  Carthage  and  Spain  in  the 
west.  It  was  '  the  Liverpool  of  Italy  '  (Conybeare- 
Howson,  'The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  new 
ed.,  1877,  ii.  433).  Seneca  (Ej}.  77)  gives  a  life-like 
picture  of  the  Puteolan  crowd  gathering  on  the 
pier  in  spring  to  watch  the  fleet  of  Ale.xandrian 
corn-ships  heaving  in  sight,  easily  distinguished  '  in 
magna  turba  navium '  because  they  alone  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  bay  carrying  their  top-sails. 
The  mercantile  supremacy  of  Puteoli  is  explain('<l 
by  Strabo  (c.  A.D.  20) :  Ostia  '  has  no  port,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  alluvial  depo.sit  brought  down 
by  the  Tiber,  .  .  .  ve.ssels  therefore  bring  to  anchor 
farther  out,  but  not  without  danger'  (v.  iii.  5). 
All  this  was  changetl  by  the  construction  at  Ostia 
of  the  Portus  Augusti,  begun  in  thereign  of  Claudius 
and  finished  in  that  of  Nero,  close  to  the  time  (A.I). 
59  or  60)  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  in  Italy.    The  Apostle's 
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ship,  liowever,  sailed  for  the  old  port,  so  that  he 
and  his  companions  had  to  make  the  usual  overland 
journey.  In  Puteoli  they  '  found  brethren  '  of 
whom  thej'  had  no  previous  knowledge  (as  the 
absence  of  the  article  proves),  and  '  were  cheered 
among  tliem  {TrapfK\-/i0riiiei>  wap^  ai^roit),  remaining 
seven  days'  (Ac  28").  This  reading  is  preferred 
by  W.  M.  Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the  rravdler,  1895, 
p.  212)  and  F.  lilacs  {Acta  Apostolorum,  1895,  p.  287) 
to  'were  entreated  by  them '  (^tt'  oi'tois),  which  would 
convey  the  idea  that  St.  Paul,  thougli  a  prisoner, 
was  able  to  make  his  own  arrangements  ;  whereas 
the  truth  probably  was  tliat  wlien  Julius  decided 
that  a  halt  must  be  made  for  a  week,  the  Apostle 
used  the  measure  of  liberty  given  him,  and  passed 
the  time  in  happy  fellowship  with  the  little  Chris- 
tian Chureli.  There  had  been  a  colony  of  Jews  in 
Puteoli  before  the  time  of  Christ  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii. 
xii.  1,  BJ II.  vii.  1 ),  so  that  the  soil  had  been  partly 
prepared  for  the  seed  of  the  gospel  ;  and  as  ships 
plied  between  Puteoli  and  every  port  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  it  was  nothing  wonderful  that  St.  Paul 
found  Christianity  already  planted  in  that  great 
commercial  city.  Other  Eastern  cults  took  root 
there  sooner  than  in  Rome,  as  a  temple  of  Serapis, 
frequented  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  proved.  The 
modern  town  (population,  17,000)  retains  many 
relics  of  ancient  greatness — amphitheatre,  baths, 
circus,  villas.  Its  cathedral  is  built  into  a  temple 
of  Augustus. 

Literature.— Strabo,  v.  iv.  7  ;  C.  Dubois,  Pouzzoles  antique^ 
190S  ;  C.  Baedeker,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicilyt^,  1896. 

James  Strahan. 
PYLON.— See  Gate. 

PYRRHUS  (niJppos,  aGreek  name).— In  S  ABDE 
and  several  ancient  versions  Sopater  of  Beroea,  who 
accompanied  St.  Paul  on  at  least  part  of  his  return 
journey  from  Greece  to  Palestine,  is  described  in 
Ac  20'' as  'the  son  of  Pyrrlius'  (SiiTrarpos  Uuppou). 
In  the  TR  llvppov  is  omitted  in  accordance  with 
later  MSS  and  versions.  Hence  the  omission  in  the 
English  AV  and  the  addition  in  the  RV.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  Pyrrhus  or  of  Sopater  {q.v.), 
unless  the  latter,  as  is  possible,  is  identical  with 
Sosipater  of  Ro  16-',  who  is  one  of  three  men  who 
send  salutations  from  Corinth  as  '  kinsmen  '  of  St. 
Paul,  i.e.  fellow-Jews.  If  we  consider  this  identi- 
fication likely,  we  sliall  suppo.se  father  and  son  to 
have  been  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  perhaps  both  to 
have  been  among  the  '  many '  converts  made  at 
Beroea  during  the  Apostle's  visit  there  (Ac  17'"-"). 
The  mention  of  Pyrrhus  at  all  may  indicate  that  he 
had  become  well  known  as  a  Christian.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  commentators  consider  that  his 
name  has  been  inserted  purposely  to  distinguish 
Sopater  from  Sosipater.  This  is  the  only  instance 
of  a  [latronymic  of  the  usual  Greek  fashion  in 
the  NT.  It  may  point  to  a  family  of  some  social 
position.  T.  B.  Allworthy. 

PYTHON. — The  primitive  Aryans  worshipped  a 
deity  named,  from  diriWa,  'the  fold,'  'ATreXXui/  or 
'AttoXXuii',  '  he  of  the  fold,'  the  special  god  of  the 
cattle-pen,  the  patron  deity  of  cattle-rearing.  He 
was  also  called  AvKios,  '  he  who  frightens  away  the 
wolf.'  As  <i>or,3os,  the  sun-god,  was  the  deity  who 
opened  the  oTr^XXai  ('cattle-pens')  in  the  morning 
and  drove  out  the  herds,  the  one  god  became 
identified  with  the  other.  Apollo  dwelt  in  caves.* 
Certain  tribes  of  Aryan  Hellenes  who  invaded  and 
conquered  what  is  now  called  Greece  brouglit  with 
them  their  cave-dwelling  deity.  One  of  these 
tribes  settled  in  a  narrow  vale  shut  in  between 
Mount  Parnassus  and  Mount  Cirphis.  The  place, 
afterwards  called  Delphi,  was  then  named  Ilueui 
or  niiSuj'.  In  noeup  was  a  cavern  which  emitted 
•  ERE  ii.  36. 


vapour  of  a  more  or  less  meiihitic  character.  To 
the  autochthons  this  was  clear  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  a  chthonian  spirit,  most  probably  name- 
less, whom  they  worshipped.  The  cults  of  the  two 
cavedwellers  inevitably  amalgamated,  and  Apollo 
took  the  place  of  the  nameless  chthonian  spirit  and 
was  called  HvOio!.'  The  name  IliJffui'  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  TrvBeiv,  '  to  rot.'  Such  a  cave 
in  primitive  times  was  certain  to  have  been  a  resort 
of  serpents,  and  an  etiological  myth  arose  to  the 
effect  that  the  cavern,  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Themis,  had  been  guarded  by  an  immense  serpent 
called  Uvduv  wbo  was  the  oll'spring  of  Gaia,  pro- 
duced from  mud  after  the  Hood  of  Deucalion. 
Four  days  after  his  birth  Apollo,  the  child  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  killed  the  serpent,  from  whom  he  took 
the  name,  its  carcass  being  allowed  to  rot  where  it 
was  killed.t 

Cattle-rearing  being  the  chief  employment  of  the 
earlier  Aryans  and  Apollo  being  the  protector  of 
the  fold,  we  can  understand  how  helpfulness  became 
one  of  his  characteristics.  This  developed  along 
two  lines.  (1)  He  suggested  means  by  which 
calamities  might  be  avoided.  This  led  (2)  to  the 
conception  of  a  power  of  prediction.  In  this  way 
Apollo  became  the  prophet  of  Zeus.  Plato  calls 
him  '  the  interpreter  of  religion  to  all  mankind.'J 
His  oracle  made  Delphi  particularly  famous,§  he 
became  the  most  typical  representative  Hellenic 
deity,  and  his  oracle  at  Delphi  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  guiding  and  moulding  the  growth  of 
Hellenism.il  At  Delphi  his  cult  and  oracle-giving 
became  recognized  and  organized  institutions.  The 
oracle  in  historic  times  was  of  the  ecstatic,  en- 
thusiastic, or  epileptic  kind.  The  chief  agent  was 
the  Hvdia  (the  fern,  of  llvffioi).  When  an  oracle  was 
asked,  she,  after  preparation,  drank  the  water  of 
the  sacred  stream,  chewed  the  leaves  of  the  sacred 
laurel,  mounted  a  tripod  above  the  cavern  from 
which  the  mephitic  vapour  arose,  and  then  began 
to  speak.  Near  her  were  the  toioi,  live  priests  who 
listened  and  interpreted  her  sayings. II  Thus  the 
Hvdla,  a  virtuous  woman,  became  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Holy  Ones,  whose  power  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  prophet  Samuel.** 
Apollo  had  the  power  of  communicating  this  gift 
of  oracle-giving  to  others  besides  the  llvBla.ff 
Persons  who  were  ventriloquists,  in  the  original 
sense  of  that  term,  would  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  had  it  conferred  on  them.  Hence  IlOBoii' 
meant  equally  the  divine  being  and  the  person 
whom  it  possessed.  These  iyyaaTplpivBoi  were  ap- 
parently very  common  throughout  the  countries 
where  Greek  influence  predominated.  They  were 
called  Eurykleidai,  Sternomanteis,  and  Pythones. 

Such  diviners  belonged  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
profession  and  were  evidently  for  the  most  part 
ventriloquists.tt  One  such  is  brought  before  us  in 
Ac  16'^"'",  in  the  Greek  city  of  Philippi,  during  a 
visit  paid  to  it  by  Paul  and  Silas.  She  was  not  a 
priestess  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  or  in  other  words 
an  accredited  agent  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  as  has 
been  supposed, S§  but  a  female  slave,  probably  a 
ventriloquist,  afflicted  with  lunacy  of  a  mild  chronic 

*  ERE  iv.  797. 

t  Apollodorus  (c.  140  B.C.)  I.  iv.  1 ;  Smith's  DGRB,  artt. 
'  Apollo '  and  '  Python ' ;  ERE  i.  609» ;  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

X  Quoted  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Comparative  Religion,  London, 
1913,  p.  183. 

§  Smith's  DGRG,  art.  '  Delphi,'  DGRA,  art.  'Oraculum.' 

Il  UDB  V.  143. 

H  lb.  p.  146;  cf.  the  accounts  of  the  Plutonium  at  Hierapolis 
by  different  travellers  summarized  by  J,  D.  Li^htfoot  in  Colos- 
sians  and  Philemon^,  London,  1879,  p.  12. 

•*  W.  R.  Halliday,  Greek  Divination,  London,  1913,  p.  64  ;  L.  E. 
Farnell,  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  6  vols.,  O.xford,  1S96- 
1909,  iv.  185-193. 

tt  Smith's  DGRD,  art.  '  Apollo,'  p.  231 ;  Homer,  II.  i.  72 ; 
Hymn  to  Mercury,  iii.  471. 

J I  Halliday,  op.  cit.  p.  244. 

§§  J.  Neil,  Pictured  Palestine,  London,  1891,  p.  38. 
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type,*  whose  peculiarity  was,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  time,  lookeii  upon  as  caused  by  her  being 
possessed  with  a  Pytiionic  spirit.t  She  was  ac- 
cordingly consulted  by  those  who  desired  to  have 
the  future  revealed  to  them,  a  business  which  pro- 
duced a  considerable  revenue.  She  was  not  a  slave 
mantle  owned  and  exploited  by  a  syndicate,  as  has 
often   been  stated, J  for  oi  Ktiptoi  does  not  mean 

•  W.  M.  Alexander,  Demonic  Possession,  Edinburgh,  1902, 
pp.  36, 161. 

t  The  reading  jrvevtLa  Uv6utva  is  supported  by  K  ABC*  D*, 
while  the  readingof  the  TR  nilSiurot  is  only  that  o(  CS  D2  E  H  L  P. 

{  E.g.  a.  V.  Lechler,  Commetitari/  <m  Ada,  Edinburgh,  1872, 


'  masters '  but  rather,  as  A.  Souter  has  pointed  out, 
the  girl's  master  and  mistress.*  These  dealt  with 
her  cries  as  the  fimot  did  with  the  deliverances  of 
the  Delpliic  priestess,  framing  out  of  them  answers 
to  those  who  consulted  the  girl. 
For  the  Patristic  view  see  Hermas,  Mand.  11. 
P.  A.  Gordon  Clark. 

p.  806;  W.  J.  Convbeare-J.  S.  Howson,  Life  and  EpLitles  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  1.S77.  i.  3.'.3 ;  F.  VV.  Farrar,  Li/e  ami  Wtirko/St. 
Paul,  do.,  1S«7,  p.  fm ;  W.  M.  Kanisay,  St.  Paul  the  TraiielUr 
aiid  the  Roman  Citizen,  do.,  1395,  p.  21& 
«  Exp,  8tb  ser.,  viiL  [1914J  95. 
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QUARTUS  (Koifapros,  a  common  Latin  name). — 
Quartus  is  a  Christian  whose  greeting  is  sent  in 
Ro  16-^  from  Corinth  with  that  of  Erastus,  'the 
treasurer  of  the  city.'  He  was  probably  a  member 
of  the  church  there,  and  was  associated  with  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  was  almost  cer- 
tainly a  convertfrom  heathenism,  not  from  Judaism, 
and  in  this  respect  was  unlike  the  three  men  whose 
salutations  are  sent  in  v.^'  and  who  are  distinguished 
from  Tertius,  Erastus,  and  Quartus,  as  '  kinsmen ' 
of  the  Apostle.  The  name  Quartus  itself  might  of 
course  have  been  borne  by  a  Jew  (cf.  Lucius,  v.*'). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Tertius  and  Quartus 
were  brothers,  IJut  there  is  no  ground  for  tliinking 
so.  If  we  suppose  Rome  to  have  been  the  destina- 
tion of  these  Corintliian  salutations,  Quartus  may 
have  been  a  Roman  with  friends  in  the  church  in 
the  city.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  believe  that 
members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  had  friends  in 
Ephesus,  to  which  city  some  scholars  think  that  the 
greetings  were  directed.  We  should  remember,  at 
the  same  time,  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  per- 
sonal acquaintance  was  not  necessary  to  create 
Christian  sympathy.  Quartus  is  described  simply 
as  '  the  brother '  (6  a5c\<p6i).  Elsewhere  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  Apollos{l  Co  16'-),  Epaphroditus 
(Ph  2'-=),  Onesimus  (Col  i^),  Sosthenes  (1  Co  1'), 
Timothy  (2  Co  1',  etc.),  Titus  (2  Co  2'"),  Tychicus 
(Eph  6^',  Col  4')  are  similarly  described  (cf.  also 
2  Co  8'*  12"),  while  two  Christian  women,  Phoebe 
and  Apphia,  are  alluded  to  as  '  our  sister'  (Ro  16', 
Philem  ').  One  of  the  earliest  titles  u.sed  by 
Christians  of  themselves  was  '  the  brethren.'  '  The 
brethren,'  forming  with  Asyncritus  and  four  others 
a  household  or  district  church,  are  saluted  in  Ro  16'^ 
The  term  was  perhaps  taken  over  from  Judaism. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  Acts  addressed  to  Jews 
by  Jews  (2-*-^,  etc.),  and  Saul  before  his  baptism 
was  called  '  brother  Saul '  by  a  Christian,  Ananias 
(9").  It  was  also  in  use  among  the  heathen  to 
designate  members  of  the  same  religious  community 
(see  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  1901,  p.  87  f., 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted).  St.  Paul  over 
and  over  again  addresses  the  readers  or  hearers 
of  his  Epistles  as  '  brethren,'  i.e.  simply  '  fellow- 
Christians,'  members  of  the  one  great  spiritual 
family  of  which  God  is  Father  and  Jesus  Christ 
the  Elder  Brother,  '  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren  '  ( Ro  8-").  In  one  passage  at  least  ( 1  Th  S''') 
it  is  possible  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  are 
addressed  as  'brethren'  (see  G.  Milligan,  Thessa- 
lonians,  1908,  ad  loc),  and  indeed  we  may  say 
that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  the  terms  '  brother ' 
or '  sister  '  and  '  minister '  (Sm/coKos)  were  practically 
synonymous.  To  be  a  member  of  the  community 
was  to  be  a  '  servant '  of  the  community  according 


to  one's  gift.     We  cannot  Qonbt  that  Quartus  was 
an  active  worker.  T.  B.  Allworthy. 

QUATERNION  {rerpiiSiov,  from  rerpis,  '  the  num- 
ber four';  Vulg.  quatei-nio,  whence  the  English 
word). — St.  Peter,  arrested  by  King  Herod  Agrippa, 
was  handed  over  to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers 
(Ac  12''),  probably  at  the  fortress  Antonia.  A 
quaternion  was  a  guard  consisting  of  four  men, 
two  of  whom  would  be  chained  to  the  prisoner  in 
the  cell,  while  the  other  two  kept  watch  outside 
(cf.  Philo,  m  Flaccum,  13 ;  Polyb.  VI.  xxxiii.  7). 
Tiie  second  two  were  apparently  the  '  first  ward  ' 
(0i;Xa/c?7),  which  had  to  be  passed  before  the  iron 
gate  was  reached  (Ac  12'").  Four  quaternions  were 
required,  as  the  night  was  divided  in  Roman 
fashion  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each. 

Jame.s  Strahan. 

QUEEN  (f)a<Tl\uT(Ttt.). — The  only  person  bearing 
this  title  that  meets  us  in  the  apostolic  writings  is 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (Ac  8").  This 
oeople  appear  frequently  to  have  had  female 
sovereigns,  and  the  name  Candace  seems  to  have 
been  handed  on  from  one  to  another,  as  we  meet 
with  several  queens  of  this  name  in  their  early 
history.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  the 
title  occurs  is  Rev  18',  where  Babylon  is  represented 
as  sitting  as  a  queen,  priding  herself  upon  her  power 
and  immunity  from  sorrow  (cf.  Is  47'). 

G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

QUICKSANDS.— See  Svrtis. 

QUOTATIONS.— A  wide  variety  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  literary  allusions  of  the  four  Gospels. 
The  same  freedom  pervades  the  rest  of  the  NT, 
Characteristic  diflerences  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  met 
with  in  diti'erent  groups  of  apostolic  writings  ;  but 
the  field  of  quotation,  direct  and  indirect,  extends 
throughout  from  exact  reproduction  of  the  original 
texts  to  the  merest  suggestion  or  reminiscence, 
often  hardly  to  be  traced.  The  present  article 
seeks  to  cover  the  more  obvious  reminiscences,  as 
well  as  explicit  citations,  in  the  NT  books  under 
review. 

1.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — The  direct  quotations 
in  Acts  are  confined  to  sjieeches  of  the  apostles  and 
the  story  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (S''™-)'  They 
are  invariably  drawn  from  the  LXX,  even  when 
that  Version  departs  considerably  from  the  Hebrew 
(as  in  ^*■'■  15""),  and  normally  introduced  by 
formute  like  '  It  is  written  (in  the  book  of 
Psalms),'  '  This  is  that  which  hath  been  spoken  by 
the  prophets,'  '  For  David  saith  concerning  him,' 
etc.  A  number  of  the  citations  are  exact,  viz. 
o25-28_pg  i6»-u^  omitting  the  last  clause  (identity 
being  secured  by  reading  J;  KapSla  /lou  with  XAD, 
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etc.);  2'«-  =  P8  llQi;  4'»'=Ps  2"-;  8^-''-  =  Is  53"- 
(witli  addition  of  ain-dv,  as  in  NA,  etc.)  ;  23°  = 
Ex  22^  (in  Lucian's  recension);  28-'"=Is  G"'- 
(apart  from  a  slight  ditlerenee  in  tlie  opening 
formula).  Under  the  same  category  is  virlniilly  to 
be  placed  the  long  citation  from  ,11  •j-*'"-  woven  into 
Peter's  speech  at  Pentecost  (2"-'),  the  only  changes 
from  the  1,XX  (KA)  being  a  suhstitution  of  the 
eschatological  phrase  in  rait  iaxdrais  i)/j.ipait  (from 
Is  2-,  Mic  4')  for  the  simple  fieri  raira  of  the 
original,  the  insertion  of  the  solemn  formula  of 
Divine  utterance  \iyei  6  deds,  and  the  tran.sposition 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  young  men  and  the 
old.  In  close  dependence  on  the  historical  narra- 
tives from  Genesis  to  Kings  stands  Stephen's  long 
survey  of  the  Divine  leading  and  mission  of  Israel 
(7'"-),  n>any  of  the  ver-ses  being  abbreviated,  but 
sntticiently  exact,  citations  of   biblical   texts  (cf. 


esp.    vv 


^.     6f.     2(i'2H.     8U-:j4.     4u 


with  Gn    12'   15"'-,  Ex 


2131.  3-.>r.  321).  jviore  deliberate  alterations  are 
evident  in  1-'",  where  the  general  denunciation  of 
wicked  men  in  Ps  69-'  (aniplihed  by  a  further 
reference  to  Ps  109*)  is  directly  pointed  against 
Judas  ;  2™,  an  indirect  citation  of  Ps  132"  ;  S''-^'- 
(abbreviated  in  7^'),  a  conflate  of  Dt  18""'*  and 
Lv  23-'" ;  3^,  a  free  blending  of  the  promises 
addressed  to  the  fathers  in  Gn  12^  18'*,  etc.  ;  4",  a 
loose  citation  of  the  verses  (Ps  118"'-)  which  are 
fully  reproduced  and  applied  to  Christ  in  Mt  21''^ 
and  parallel  texts;  T''^'-,  where  the  famous  words 
of  Am  S'*--"  are  quoted  with  considerable  changes, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  substitution  of 
'  Babylon  '  for  '  Damascus  '  (due  either  to  accident, 
or,  more  probably,  to  a  desire  to  bring  the  prophecy 
into  line  with  later  events)  ;  V"'',  where  the 
prophet's  great  contrast  between  the  heavens  of 
the  Most  High  God  and  even  the  noblest  temple 
built  by  man  (Is  66"-)  is  reproduced  with  consider- 
able freedom  ;  13~,  a  noteworthy  conHate  of 
Ps  89='-',  2  S  23'  (or  Ps  72=»),  1  S  13l^  and  Is  44=« ; 
other  verses  from  St.  Paul's  speech  at  Antioch, 
esp.  13^-  '■'■  ^-  ■"■  ",  which  are  abbreviated  citations 
of  Ps  2',  Is  55',  Ps  16'",  Hab  l*,  and  Is  49"  respec- 
tively ;  15'"-,  a  free  rendering  of  Am  9",  introduced 
by  a  phrase  from  Jer  12'°;  and  26"'-,  an  applica- 
tion to  St.  Paul  himself  of  the  prophetic  passage 
Is  42'-"'. 

In  addition  to  direct  citations,  however,  there 
are  many  reminiscences  of  Scriptural  phraseology 
scattered  through  Acts.  The  following  may  be 
presented  as  most  suggestive  of  the  original  texts  : 
2"  (cf.  Ps  18«-  116^  .Job  39-'-) ;  2^'  (cf.  Is  67'",  Jl  2»% 
etc. ) ;  2™  (cf.  Dt  32=) ;  i^  14'=  17"  (cf.  Gn  1',  Ex  20", 
etc. ) ;  4"  (cf.  Dt  lo-") ;  S-*  (cf.  Jos  24'-^,  etc. ) ;  8-  (cf. 
Gn  50'») ;  8^1  (cf.  Dt  12'^,  Ps  78")  ;  10"»  (cf.  Ps  107-", 
Is  52',  etc.) ;  17^  (cf.  Is  55«,  etc.) ;  17^  (cf.  Is  40'«- 
46=)  ;  17^'  (cf.  Ps9«,  etc.). 

Outside  of  the  OT,  no  texts  are  ever  cited  as 
Scripture.  Other  sources  are,  however,  clearly 
before  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Thus  7-'  suggests 
Wis  11"  18= ;  U^,  Wis  13'"  ;  and  17^",  Wis  11^  12^. 
The  phraseology  of  3'<  (cf.  7==  22'<)  4'^  10^  17^'  re- 
calls Enoch,  xxxviii.  2,  xlviii.  7,  xcix.  3,  and  xli.  9  re- 
spectively. In  St.  Stephen's  speech  (736- a*')  R.  H. 
Charles  finds  distinct  evidence  of  dependence  on  the 
Assumption  of  Moses  (iii.  1 1-13).  There  is  here  also 
(7'°)  betrayed  an  acquaintance  with  extra-canonical 
Jewish  tradition  regarding  the  burial  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  as  it  was  afterwards  committed  to  writing 
in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xlvi.  9f.).  Finally,  St. 
Paul's  gieat  speech  at  Athens  brings  classical 
poetry  into  the  service  of  Christ.  The  final  clause 
of  17^,  ToO  yap  Kal  7^»'os  icrfi^v  ('for  we  are  also  his 
ofl'spring')  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  exact 
quotation  from  Aratus'  Phmnoniena,  line  5  (cf.  the 
similar  phrase,  iK  a-oO  yap  yivot  i(T)>.iv,  from  Cleanthes' 
Hymn  to  Jove,  line  4).  But  Rendel  Harris  has 
recently  traced  the  immediately  preceding  words 


('for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being') 
to  the  Minos  of  the  Cretan  poet,  Epimenides, 
from  which  also  Tit  1'-  is  drawn,  the  text  being 
restored  as  follows : 

Ti'jU^Of  irtKrrivavTO  aidev,  Ki''SiaT€,  ^Uyiare, 
KpTjTii  del  ypivaTai,  A'a>cd  Orjpia,  yaar^pes  dpyai, 
'AX\d  ad  7'  oO  dfrjaKtts,  ^artjKas  yap  foos  aiei, 
iv  yap  ffol  j^wfiev  Kal  Kifu^eO*  ijd^  Kal  ^ap.^v 

(cf.  £xp,  8th  ser.,  iv.  [1912]  348 ff.). 
2.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — These  are  peculiarly 
rich  in  allusions.  Kverj- important  doctrinal  argu- 
ment is  buttressed  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  ;  and 
even  moral  counsels  are,  as  a  rule,  referred  to  some 
basal  principle  of  the  OT.  Tlie  Apostle's  ordinary 
language  is  likewise  steeped  in  UT  phraseology. 
Here  too  the  LXX  is  the  great  storehouse  of  literary 
reference.  'More  than  half  of  the  direct  quota- 
tions of  the  OT  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
taken  from  the  LXX  without  material  change' 
(H.  B.  Swete,  Introductioti  to  the  OT  in  Greek, 
Cambridge,  1900,  p.  400).  In  the  remaining  cases 
he  allows  himself  considerable  freedom,  sometimes 
quoting  from  memory,  or  otherwise  altering  the  text 
for  the  purpose  immediately  in  view,  though  occa- 
sionally there  is  evidence  of  direct  translation  from 
the  Hebrew. 

(a)  The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  a  veritable  mine 
of  quotations.  Exact  reproductions  of  the  LXX 
are  found  as  follows:  3^''  =  Ps  51*";  4»  (cf.  v.=f-) 
=  Gn  15";  4"-  =  Ps  32"-;  i"  (iraripa  voWQi-  iduCiv 
rideiKa  ae)  is  excerpted  from  Gn  17= ;  4'"  (o'&rois  larat 
rb  ffTvlptxa  aov)  from  Gn  15= ;  7'  {ovk  iTtOvft-riaeLi) 
from  the  Decalogue  (Ex  20");  8^  =  Ps  44'-- ;  9'  {if 
'laaaK  K\T]dT](Terai  aoi  airipfia)  comes  from  Gn  21*^ ; 
9'"  (6  iMelfuv  5ov\ev(Tei  Tip  ^Xdacovc)  from  Gn  25** ; 
9'5  =  Ex  33'»;  9-''  =  Isl»;  10'2=J12^-;  10'«  =  Is53"; 
10'8  =  Ps  19'';  122"  =  Pr  252"-  (omitting  the  last 
words)  ;  13"  (dyaTrrjaeis  rbv  ir\i)<jiov  aov  ujs  aeavrln') 
comes  from  Lv  19'" ;  153  =  Ps69»;  15»=PslS«;  15'" 
{eiKppdvdTjTi,  idvri,  fierd  tov  XaoG  avTov)  from  Dt  32*^  ; 
and  15"  (ace.  to  certain  MSS)  =  Ps  117'.  The 
quotation  from  Hab  2*  introduced  in  1"  is  identical 
with  the  LXX  save  for  the  omission  of  /mov  (ct. 
Heb.  inj!DK3,  '  through  his  faith ') ;  2"  likewise 
differs  froiin  Pr  24'-  only  in  the  pronouns.  The 
long  citation,  S'"''",  opens  with  a  phrase  from  Ec  7'-" ; 
the  rest  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
LXX  text  of  Ps  14''^  though  this  is  really  a  con- 
flate of  various  OT  passages  (Ps  5"  140'  10', 
Is  59"-,  and  Ps  36')  interwoven  with  the  original. 
3'-"  is  clearly  introduced  as  a  quotation  (from 
Ps  143-),  but  diflers  considerably  from  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  LXX ;  9"  is  a  free,  abbreviated 
reference  to  Gn  18'"-  '■*,  and  9"  a  citation  from 
Mai  1"-,  with  a  trifling  transposition  of  the  opening 
words.  9"  (from  Ex  9"")  shows  a  distinct  api^roach 
to  the  original  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  9"'* 
27t.  32t.  are  free  reproductions  of  the  thouglit  of 
Hos  1'"  223,  Is  io»f.  OS'"  (blended  with  8")  respec- 
tively, in  the  last  instance  so  free  as  to  yield  a 
sense  quite  contrary  to  the  original.  The  final 
clause  of  9^  is  repeated  in  10"  with  the  addition  of 
iras ;  while  10"  is  a  direct  application  of  Lv  18=  to 
'the  righteousness  that  is  of  the  law.'  The  long 
passage  on  the  nearness  and  saving  power  of  the 
Word  of  God  (10""")  is  another  free  compound  of 
Dt  O-"  30"-''',  etc.  10'=  (from  Is  52')  gives  further 
evidence  of  direct  use  of  the  Hebrew  ;  10'"  diflers 
from  the  LXX  text  of  Dt  32-'  only  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  personal  pronoun  'you'  for  'them,' and 
H)2ut.  from  Is  65"-  in  a  slight  transposition  of  words. 
IP'-  (from  1  K  19'"*-)  has  been  altered  and  trans- 
posed under  Hebrew  influence.  11*  is  a  free  blend 
of  ideas  from  Is  29'",  Dt  29S  etc.  (with  traces  of 
Hebrew  influence) ;  11^'-  is  also  a  complex  from 
Is  592"'-  (in  the  main)  and  Ps  14',  Is  27",  etc.  ll""-, 
again,  is  a  close,  though  abbreviated,  citation  of 
Ps  69'^';  and  ll"'-    is  but   slightly  altered  from 
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Is  4U"'-  (in  the  fuller  reading  of  NA,  etc.).  12" 
(from  Dt  32")  shows  the  same  ajiproafh  to  the 
original  Hebrew  as  the  Targuni  of  Onkelos.  14" 
is  a  .somewhat  free  rendering  of  Is  45-^,  with  intro- 
ductory phrase  from  Is  49"*,  or  a  similar  context ; 
15'-'  is  an  abbreviated  reference  to  Is  11'"  (cf.  Is 
42') ;  and  15'^  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Is  52", 
except  for  the  transposition  of  Stpovrai. 

(b)  A  number  of  these  citations  are  repeated  in 
other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Thus  the  fundamental 
assertion  of  justiticatiou  by  faith  (Ro  l"=llab  2*) 
reappears  in  Gal  3",  and  the  texts  Ro  S^  (from 
Ps  143-)  in  Gal  2'* ;  Ro  4«  ( =  Gn  15«)  in  Gal  3« ; 
Ro  10=  (from  Lv  IS')  in  Gal  3'- ;  Ro  13'"'  (from  Lv 
19'«)  in  Gal  5'^ ;  and  Ro  11"  (from  Is  40'3)  in  1  Co 
2""  (a  ditierent  close  being  here  adopted). 

Fresh  quotations  from  the  01'  are  found  as 
follows:  Gal  4-"  =  Is  54';  4*'  =  Gn  21'"  (with  the 
significant  change  of  ttjs  iXevd^pas  instead  of 
'lo-ad/f) ;  3^  a  blend  of  the  promises  in  Gn  12"  18'*, 
etc.  ;  3'°,  from  Dt  27^',  with  phrase  inwoven  from 
Dt  9"  ;  3'^  an  abbreviated,  and  slightly  altered, 
citation  from  Dt  21-^  ;  3"',  a  direct  application  to 
Christ  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  '  seed ' 
(Gn  12'13'=  17^  etc.). 

The  closing  phrase  of  1  Co  6'*  comes  directly 
from  Gn  2-'  (the  whole  verse  being  reproduced  in 
Eph  o^');  9"  (in  reading  of  NAD,  etc.)  =  Dt  25* 
(repeated  in  1  Ti  5"  with  transposition  of  words) ; 
10"  =  Ex  32«;  10-«,  a  phrase  from  Ps  24';  15^-  =  Is 
2213 .  1191.  comes  from  Is  29''',  with  alteration  of 
verb  ;  P'  (repeated  in  2  Co  10")  is  a  free  reproduc- 
tion of  Jer  9^,  and  2"  a  very  free  rendering,  perhaps 
through  independent  Jewish  channels  (cf.  below), 
of  the  ideas  in  Is  64',  with  suggestions  from  Is  65"" 
or  Jer  3"" ;  3'^  is  from  Job  o'-*,  under  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Hebrew  ;  3™,  from  Ps  94'^,  with  '  of 
the  wise'  substituted  for  'of  men' (to  make  the 
application  more  apt) ;  10^  {daifioviois  Kal  oi  6c(^ 
dvov(np)(iom  Dt  32'^,  with  a  change  in  the  order  of 
words  ;  14'^,  a  very  free  citation,  su]iported  by  Xiya 
KiJpios,  of  Is  28'"-  ;  U^  IS^-  ■^  "•  ■«• '',  free  allusions 
to  Gn  3'«,  Is  53'=,  Hos  6'-,  and  Gn  2',  all  adduced  as 
'  written '  or  Scriptural  authorities ;  15"  (cf.  Eph 
1^,  Ph  3-'),  from  Ps  8^  with  direct  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  ;  15^'-,  a  free  conflate  of  Is  25*  and  Hos  13". 

2  Co  4'^  ((TriaTcvaa  Bib  iXdX-qua)  exactly  =  Ps 
lie'";  6-  =  Is  49s ;  93=Ps  1123;  131  ((.£.  1  Ti  5")  = 
Dt  19'*  (Luc.) ;  4",  a  free  blend  of  Gn  1='-,  Is  9"-, 
etc.  ;  6'^  a  loose  conflate  of  Ezk  37"  and  Lv  26'"- ; 
6",  abbreviated  from  Is  521^  and  Ezk  2ff»  ;  6'^  a 
compound  of  Jer  3P,  Is  43^  2  S  7*,  etc.  :  8'^ 
from  Ex  16'*,  with  direct  approach  to  the  Hebrew  ; 
9',  a  free  reproduction  of  Pr  22"  (cf.  Ex  25"). 

Eph  4*  is  from  Ps  68'^  with  the  IXa^es  boldly 
altered  to  ISukci',  to  make  it  more  applicable  to 
the  Giver  of  good ;  4^,  from  Zee  8'*  with  the  nx 
more  accurately  rendered  by  fifra  toC  ;  4'-^,  an 
e.xcerpt  from  Ps  4'' ;  S",  a  very  free  reproduction 
of  Is  60'-  ""■  (cf.  below) ;  5'*,  from  Pr  23^'  (with  oiVy 
for  ip  oii-ots) ;  6-'-,  from  the  Decalogue  (Ex  20'-), 
the  motive  being  somewhat  altered,  and  a 
new  clause  added  to  emphasize  the  element  of 
'promise.' 

Ph  1'^  is  a  literal  extract  from  Job  13" ;  and 
the  two  'seals'  of  2  Ti  2'^  are  free  citations  of 
Nu  16'  and  Is  26'^  respectively.  Direct  quotations 
from  the  OT  are  not  found  in  Colossians,  1  and  2 
Thessalonians,  Titus,  or  PhUemon. 

Among  the  more  striking  reminiscences  may  be 
noted  Ro  1^3  (cf.  Dt  4'*-'»,  Ps  106-°) ;  2»  (cf.  Ps  110', 
Zeph  1'8);  3*'  (cf.  Ps  116");  3^'-  (cf.  Mai  2'») ;  4" 
(cf.  Gn  17");  4'3- "  (cf.  Gn  12'  13»,  etc.);  4'"  (cf. 
Gn  17",  etc.) ;  4»>  5'«-  '=  (cf.  Is  53'-) ;  5'  (cf.  Ps  22«- 
2520) ;  73.  u  (cf.  Gn  2'«'-  3'ff) ;  8-  (cf.  Heb.  text  of 
Ps  7«) ;  8=='-  (cf.  Is  .505'-) ;  9="'-  (cf.  Is  29'«  45") ;  11"- 
(cf.  Ps  94") ;  ll'**-  (cf.  Jer  ll'«);  11»  12'»  (cf. 
Is  o^,  Pr  3') ;  12"  (cf.  Ps  109=8) .  1217  (cf.  Pr  3'). 


1  Co  1=  (cf.  Jl  2*=) ;  1=0  (cf.  Is  19'"-  33'«) ;  3"  (cf. 
Is  28'«) ;  5'  (cf.  Ex  12») ;  6^  (cf.  Dn  7'»''-) ;  6"  (cf. 
2  K  18«);  8"  (cf.  Dt  4"- 39_  Mai  2'",  etc.);  9'  (cf. 
Dt  20",  Pr27'",  etc.);  9"  (cf.  Ut  18'"-,  Ku  IS*"-) ; 
lO'"'-,  from  Ex  I3-'"-  (combined  with  tradition) ; 
10'^  (cf.  Dt  32-');  11'  (cf.  Gn  1=<") ;  14-^  (cf.  Is 
45'*,  Zee  S'^) ;  15»'  (cf.  Ps  44~). 

2  Co  3»-'(cf.  Ex31'«,  Jer  Sis',  Ezk  ll'»,  etc.); 
S'"-  (cf.  Ex  34''«f-) ;  4"  (cf.  Ps  44==) ;  5'"  (cf.  Ec  12") ; 
5"  (cf.  Is  43'S'-):  6"  (cf.  Ps  118'"-);  6'»  (cf.  Ps 
II93-)  ;  7«  (cf.  Is  49'3) ;  8->  (cf.  Pr  3^) ;  9'»  (cf.  Is  oS'", 
Hos  10'=) ;  IP  (cf.  Gn  3*). 

Gal  1*  (cf.  Is  53'2) ;  1'"-  (cf.  Jer  1") ;  3"  (cf.  Ex 
12*»-) ;  S^Mcf.  Mai  2'»)  ;  6'«  (cf.  Ps  125',  etc.). 

Eph  l*"  (cf.  Ps  110');  1"  (cf.  Ps  8») ;  S'""-  (cf. 
Is  57'") ;  2'"  (cf.  Lv  25") ;  2-»  (cf.  Is  28") ;  4«  (cf. 
Dt  6') ;  4"'-  (cf.  Dt  30'=<f-) ;  5=  (cf.  Gn  8=',  Ex  29'«, 
etc.);  5=»-  (cf.  Gn  3'«) ;  6"  (cf.  Is  11'  59",  etc.); 
6"  (cf.  Is  52') ;  6"  (cf.  Is  492  51"  59"). 

Ph  2""-  (cf.  Is  45^) ;  2"  (cf.  Dt  32') ;  2'«  (cf.  Is  49' 
65'-3) ;  3'  (cf.  Jer  9™-) ;  S''"  (cf.  Ps  8") ;  4^  (cf.  I's 
69=8,  etc.). 

Col  2'  (cf.  Is  458)  ;  2=2  (cf.  Is  2913) ;  3>  (cf.  Ps 
110') ;  3'»  (cf.  Gn  l") ;  3'*  (cf.  Gn  3'"). 

1  Th  2*  icf.  Jer  11=");  2'«  (cf.  Gn  15'«,  Dt  8=^) ; 
48  (cf.  Ezk  11'"  36-"-,  Ps  51") ;  5"  (cf.  Is  59") ;  5" 
(Job  li-«). 

2  Th  18  (cf.  Ex  S-,  Is  66") ;  l"-  (cf.  Is  2"»-,  Ps 
898) .  112  (cf.  Is  24"  493  66') ;  2*  (cf.  Dn  11*,  etc.); 
28  (cf.  Is  11') ;  2'2  (cf.  Dt  33'=). 

1  Ti  1"  (cf.  Dt  4«,  etc. ) ;  2^  (cf.  Is  53"^-)  ;  2'"- 
(of.  Gn  3'8);  2"  (cf.  Gn  S'"-);  6'  (cf.  Is  52');  6" 
(cf.  Dt  10",  Ps  1368,  Dn  2",  etc.). 

2  Ti  4"  (cf.  Ps  28'  62'=) ;  4"  (cf.  Dn  6=»). 

Tit  2'  (cf.  Gn  3") ;  2'''  (cf.  Ex  19',  Is  53"-,  Ezk 
37=8,  etc.). 

The  Pauline  Epistles  also  show  the  influence  of 
apocryphal  books.  A  clear  instance  is  found  in 
Ro  12",  compared  with  -Sir  7"  [m  varipei,  airb 
KXatdyTwf,  Kal  ^erd  TrepdovPTWf  ir4vdi}(jov) ;  cf.,  further, 
Ro  2"  (Sir  32'"-)  16='  (Sir  1"),  1  Co  6'=  (Sir  37=8), 
6'8(Sir  36=8)  7'8- ««  (Sir  42«-),  Col  2'  (Sir  1='),  1  Th  4« 
(Sir  58).  Between  Romans  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  there  are  several  close  parallels  betraying 
St.  Paul's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  latter ; 
cf.,  especially,  Ro  l'**-  (Wis  H'"-  W'-),  8'8  (Wis 
34ff.)_  guf.  ("Wis  12'=),  9=^  (Wis  15'),  98'  (Wis  2"),  W- 
(Wis  11=8),  1310  cvYis  gi8)  Of  the  other  Epistles,  cf. 
1  Co  11'  (Wis  2=8)  15"- "  (Wis  15"),  2  Co  5'"-  (Wis 
9"),  Eph  118,  Col  1'8  (Wis  5'),  Eph  2'=  (Wis  3'^), 
6"^-  (Wis  5"T-),  1  Th  l'»  (Wis  le*).  To  a  common 
use  of  Wisdom  are  no  doubt  to  be  traced  the 
frequent  resemblances  between  the  Epistles  and 
Philo.  A  considerable  list  of  parallels  with  the 
Booh  of  Enoch  has  been  drawn  up  by  Charles,  the 
most  obvious  being  Ro  888,  gph  1=',  Col  l'«  {En. 
Ixi.  10),  Ro  9',  2  Co  118'  (En.  Ixxvii.  1),  Ph  2" 
(En.  xlviii.  5),  Col  2\En.  xlvi.  3),  2  Th  1'  (En.  Ixi. 
10),  1  Ti  1"  (En.-xciv.  1).  The  very  free  citation, 
1  Co  2",  is  referred  by  Origen  and  other  Church 
Fathers  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,  and  is  actually 
found  in  the  Latin  version  (ii.  34) ;  this  may  well 
have  been  the  direct  source,  its  ultimate  depend- 
ence on  the  OT  explaining  the  formula  Kadun 
yiypaTTTai  (cf.  1  Clem,  xxxiv.  8,  where  the  text  re- 
curs in  almost  the  .same  form,  though  in  a  ditterent 
eontext).  Eph  5"  is  likewise  traced  by  Epi|)hanius 
to  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,  though  otiier  Fathers 
give  ditterent  sources  (Isaiah,  or  an  apocryphal 
work  of  Jeremiah) ;  it  may,  however,  be  but  a 
loose  rendering  of  Is  60'-  ^'-  (cf.  above).  Further 
acquaintance  with  Jewish  tradition — probabl3'  de- 
rived from  the  actual  Boo/c  of  Jnnnes  andjambres 
mentioned  by  Origen  (on  Mt  27") — is  presupposed 
in  the  reference  to  the  withstanding  of  Moses  (2  Ti 
38).  Various  phrases  recall  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarclis :  e.g.  Ro  18=  (Asher,  vi.  2)  12=» 
{Benj.    iv.    3),   2  Co    7"    {Gad,   v.   7),   1  Th    2" 
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(1-evi,  vi.  11).  There  are  also  two  direct  citations 
of  classical  texts:  1  Co  lo*"  ('  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners ')  from  Meimnder's  Thma — 
ultimately  perhaps  from  a  lost  play  of  Euripides 
(cf.  Socrates,  HE  iii.  16) — and  the  verse  from  the 
'  prophet'  of  the  Cretans  (Tit  1'-),  an  excerpt  from 
the  Minos  of  Epimenides  already  alluded  to  (cf. 
Ac  17'*).  Both  were  apparently  common  tags, 
Kp^Tfs  d«i  \peO<rTai  being  introduced  as  a  familiar 
quotation  in  Callimachus,  arf  Jowem,  line  8.  The 
Apostle  may  thus  have  received  them  from  float- 
ing tradition,  instead  of  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  texts.  The  analogies  with  stoical  writings 
and  the  mystery-religions,  at  all  events,  show  the 
influence  of  the  Zeitgeist  rather  than  first-hand 
study  of  the  literature  (cf.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St. 
Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions,  1913). 

The  Apostle  reveals  in  his  letters  a  varied 
knowledge  of  Christian  tradition  and  even  words 
and  deeds  of  Jesus,  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Gospels.  Thus  in  1  Co  7'°  (on  divorce)  he  contrasts 
his  own  advice  witli  definite  instructions  of  our 
Lord,  which  may  be  compared  with  Mt  5"-  19'  and 
parallel  passages.  His  counsel  to  remain  un- 
married because  of  the  coming  distress  (1  Co  7^*) 
recalls  Mt  24",  etc.  The  Christian  princiide  of 
living  by  the  gospel  (1  Co  9")  is  directly  referred 
to  the  Master's  ordinance  (cf.  Mt  lO'",  Lk  10'). 
The  words  of  institution  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
(1  Co  ir^"-)  are  in  close  harmony  with  Mt  2Q'^^- 
and  parallel  passages,  and  belong  undoubtedly 
to  common  tradition.  Other  reminiscences  of  the 
Gospels  (or  their  sources)  are  found  in  1  Co  11'" 
(cf.  Mt  10»^,  etc.) ;  1  Co  IS-^  (cf.  Mt  17=",  etc.) ;  2  Co 
1"  (cf.  Mt  5") ;  Gal  5"  (cf.  Mt  228"-,  etc.)  ;  1  Th 
2'"-  fcf.  Mt  232"-) ;  1  Th  48  (cf.  Lk  lO") ;  1  Th  i^^'- 
(cf.  Mt  243»'-) :  1  Th  5"f-  (cf.  Mt  24»''-). 

3.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.— This  Epistle 
equals  Komans  in  its  dependence  on  the  OT.  It 
is,  indeed,  '  in  great  part  a  catena  of  quotations ' 
(Swete,  p.  402).  A  considerable  number  are  either 
wholly  or  virtually  exact:  l'^  (5'')  =  Ps  2';  1°''  = 
2  S  7";  l«'>=Dt  32*»  (in  Lucian's  recension)  ;  18"  = 
LXX  addition  to  Ps  45"-  (with  one  or  two  changes, 
absent  from  certain  MSS)  ;  l'<i-'2  =  Ps  102'^-='  (with 
slight  textual  diflerences)  ;  l'8  =  Ps  110' ;  2«-8  (with 
addition  in  NAD,  etc.)  =  Ps  8<-« ;  2""  =  Is  8'8 ;  3'-'' 
(individual  verses  repeated  in  3"  4'' '• ')  =  Ps  95'"" 
(with  slight  textual  diflerences,  not  found  in  several 
MSS);  i*  (cf.  4i»)  =  Gn  2^  (Luc);  5"  (cf.  7"  and, 
with  variations,  S'"  6™  7"-«')  =  Ps  110^;  10*"'=Dt 
32'5;  13"  =  Ps  118».  Of  the  remaining  citations, 
l'  =  Ps  104'',  with  -irvpbs  <f>X6ya  for  vvp  tpXiyov  (A: 
7rt//)6s  i^X^7a)  =  Heb.  arh  c-x ;  2'='  =  Ps  22=^  with 
(i7ra77£Xui  for  ii-qyiidonai.  (Heb.  ni^px)  ;  2'*'  =  Is  8", 
with  transposition  of  words;  6"'-,  from  Gn  22'"-, 
exact,  but  abbreviated  ;  7'"'°,  a  historical  survey 
depending,  often  literally,  on  Gn  14""-  ;  8°  =  Ex 
25^",  with  SuxdivTa  for  SiS^ir/ixhov  ;  S*""  (abbrevi- 
ated, and  somewhat  altered,  in  lO""''),  from  Jer 
3j3i-34^  with  certain  alterations  pointing  the  pro- 
phecy directly  to  Christ ;  g^"  (cf.  10-'  IS'"),  from 
Ex  248,  with  changes,  in  part  suggested  by  the 
words  of  institution  (cf.  Mt  26-''"'-,  etc.);  10="' (re- 
peated with  changes  in  v.*'-),  from  Ps  40°'*,  with 
accidental  and  other  alterations ;  10'°',  from  Dt 
.32^^,  in  the  same  form  as  in  Ro  12" ;  10",  from 
Hab2'"-,  the  principle  of  justification  repeated  as 
in  Ro  1"  (the  two  instances  thus  pointing  to  some 
common  original,  either  in  tradition,  or  in  a  written 
collection  of  Messianic  prophecies),  and  a  6  inserted 
before  ipxi^co!  to  give  the  text  a  still  clearer 
Messianic  reference;  11*"-,  the  roll-call  of  heroes, 
drawn  from  the  historical  books  from  Gen.  on- 
wards, often  with  close  dependence  on  the  texts 
(cf.  vv."-  '8-  21  with  Gn  5-^  2V  and  47"  respectively) ; 
12=''  (detailed  application  in  vv.'""),  from  Ps  3'"-, 
with  verbal  changes  due  probably  to  textual  trans- 


mission ;  12'°,  a  free  reproduction  of  Ex  19", 
])robably  from  memory ;  12-',  from  Dt  9",  with 
addition  of  Kal  (vrpofios ;  12''"',  from  Hag  2",  verb- 
ally altered  to  emphasize  the  argument;  12^,  from 
Dt"4^,  with  yap  added  in  harmony  with  Heb.  -5; 
13',  from  Dt  31"-  *,  changed  into  the  form  of  a  direct 
quotation  by  the  u.se  of  the  first  person  ;  13*,  a 
complex  of  phrases  from  Is  63"  and  Jer  32*°,  etc. 

Among  reminiscences  of  OT  texts  may  be  given 
1'  (cf.  Ps  110');  S^-"  (cf.  Nu  12');  3"  (cf.  Nu 
I4W.S21.).  68  (cf.  Gn  3'"-);  6"  10"»  (cf.  Ex  26^,  Lv 
16=) ;  8'  10i2f-  12^  (cf.  Ps  110') ;  8-  (cf.  Nu  24")  ;  9-"- 
(cf.  Ex  26"'-) ;  9^  (cf.  Is  53'-) ;  10-''  (cf.  Is  26") ; 
lO^i  (cf.  Dt  17");  12'2  (cf.  Is  35^  Sir  25-«);  12" 
(cf.  Pr  4-») ;  12'0  (cf.  Dt  29'8) ;  12'«  (cf.  Gn  25^) ; 
12"  (cf.  Gn  27'») ;  12'8''- (cf.  Ex  lO"*");  13»(cf.  Gn  18' 
19'«-) ;  13"  (cf.  Lv  16") ;  13"  (cf.  Ps  50'*- '",  Hos  14'). 

In  1'  we  have  another  clear  mark  of  the  influence 
of  Wis.  (7^'-).  The  description  of  the  martyrdoms 
in  11*"-  probably  derives  certain  elements  from 
1  Mac  &^,  2  Mac  e'"*-  7'*-,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
tradition  of  Isaiah's  death  by  sawing  [Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  v.  11-14).  A  few  passages  recall  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  e.g.  4"  (En.  ix.  5);  ll'"  (En.  xc.  29). 
A  siiggestion  of  the  '  words  of  institution '  has 
been  found  in  9™,  while  the  reference  to  the 
Master's  'strong  crying  and  tears'  (5')  recalls  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane  (cf.  Mt  26***-).  though  known 
to  the  writer  only  from  tradition.  In  Hebrews 
there  is  no  trace  of  classical  literature. 

i.  The  Catholic  Epistles. — (a)  James.  —  The 
practical  character  of  James  necessitates  less 
reliance  on  OT  authority.  Of  direct  quotations 
in  his  Epistle  there  are  but  six,  28-  ^  and  4* 
being  virtually  exact  reproductions  of  the  LXX 
text  of  Lv  19'8,  Gn  I58,  and  Pr  3"  respectively,  2" 
an  original  version  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex  20'8-  ">), 
S*  a  rendering  of  Pr  10'^  with  direct  dependence 
on  the  Hebrew  (though  here  possibly  introduced 
from  an  intermediate  source),  and  4"  a  reference  to 
some  unknown  passage  definitely  recognized  as 
'Scripture.'  In  addition  there  are  various  remi- 
niscences of  OT  and  apocryphal  books :  e.g.  !"•  (cf. 
Jer  9^);  l'«'-  (cf.  Is  40"-);  1'"  (cf.  Pr  W^  17", 
Ec  7");  2"  (cf.  Gn  22');  2^  (cf.  Jos  2'»-  6"); 
53  (cf.  Ps  21»)  ;  0*  (cf.  Is  5',  Ps  188,  etc.)  ;  5'  (cf. 
Dt  11'*);  5"  (cf.  Ps  1038  HI*,  etc.);  5'"-  (cf.  1  K 
17'"-  18'^-) ;  P  (cf.  Sir  20") ;  1"  (cf.  Sir  15"'-) ;  l'» 
(cf.  Sir  5") ;  S'"'  (cf.  En.  xciv.  8-11).  The  remark- 
able  feature  about  the  Epistle,  however,  is  the 
number  of  correspondences  with  sayings  of  Jesus, 
especially  those  included  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  e.g.  I-"-  (cf.  Mt  S'-'^)  ;  P-8  (cf.  Mt  6"-"') ; 
1""-  (cf.  Mt  6'»-2');  !"'•  (cf.  Mt  7-"'-);  1="'-  (cf.  Mt 
6'-') ;  3"'-  (cf.  Mt  7'8-=<') ;  4'  (cf.  Mt  7') ;  S'^  (cf.  Mt 
533-37J  The  mind  of  the  Apostle  was  evidently 
saturated  with  Jesus'  thoughts  and  words  ;  and 
they  came  to  him  unbidden  in  a  form  resembling 
their  original.  The  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  other 
parts  of  the  NT  belongs  rather  to  the  region  of 
literary  criticism. 

(b)  Of  the  other  Catholic  Epistles,  1  Peter  offers 
a  number  of  quotations  from  the  OT,  some  of 
them  exact  equivalents  of  the  LXX,  as  l"=Lv 
11"'-;  2'  =  Ps  118'^2.  3io-i2  =  pg  34i2-M»(with  simple 
change  from  imperative  to  jussive);  3'*'-  =  Is  8'^'* 
(with  Xpia-rdv  instead  of  KOptov) ;  4'8=Pr  IP'  (a 
passage  where  the  LXX  diflers  widely  from  the 
original);  5''  =  Pr  3**;  while  others  show  distinct 
evidence  of  the  Hebrew,  e.g.  P*'-  (from  Is  40'"8), 
28  (from  Is  28i8),  28  (from  Is  8'*),  48  (from  Pr  10") ; 
2'°  is  a  free  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  Hos 
2=3 ;  2»  a  loose  conflate  of  Ex  19»'-,  Is  43»"-  ;  and 
2=2  of  Is  53',  Zeph  3".  Reminiscences  of  OT  texts 
may  be  traced  in  !'«  (cf.  Is  52'),  2'  (cf.  Ps  34»),  2*'- 
(cf.  Ps  118~),  2"  (cf.  Pr  24='),  3»  (cf.  Pr  3=^),  4'*" 
(cf.  Is  IP),  5'  (cf.  Ps  55^^) ;  while  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  Book  of  Enoch  (x.  4-6,  12  f.)  is  found  in  3'"-. 
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The  author  is  further  acquainted,  not  merely  with 
Synoptic  tradition,  and  ]iarts  at  least  of  Acts,  but 
also  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians 
(on  details,  and  the  bearing  of  the  facts,  cf.  the 
standard  NT  Introductions  and  Commentaries,  or 
the  art.  on  '  Peter,  First  Epistle  of '  in  IWB). 

(c)  In  contrast,  S  Peter  and  Judc  show  little  trace 
of  the  influence  either  of  the  OT  Scriptures  or  of 
Christian  tradition  and  literature.  Tlio  only  ex- 
plicit citation  of  the  OT  is  in  2  P  2-'-,  where  the 
saying  from  Pr  26"  ('  the  dog  returning  to  his  own 
vomit  again '),  directly  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
is  referred  to  as  '  the  true  proverb.'  There  are, 
however,  a  few  suggestions  of  OT  texts,  e.g.  2  P 
2-"f-  (cf.  Gn  6'ff-);  2'='-  (cf.  Nu  22="-);  3«  (cf.  On 
T-'"-) ;  3»  (Ps  90^) ;  3»  (Is  46'') ;  3'"  (cf.  Is  65"  66=-) ; 
Jude  °  {i-KiTiixTiaai.  aoi  Ki'pios),  from  Zee  3".  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  about  these  Epistles  is 
their  dependence  on  apocryphal  writings.  1  Pet. 
had  already  alluded  to  the  legend  of  the  fallen 
angels  as  narrated  in  En.  x.  4-6,  12  f .  The  same 
context  is  drawn  from,  in  still  more  detail,  by 
2  P  2''-  and  Jude  ".  An  actual  quotation  from 
En.  (i.  9)  is  given  in  Jude  "'•,  and  introduced  as 
a  prophecy  of  'Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.' 
According  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  the  reference  to  the  contest  of  Michael 
for  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  ")  comes  from  the 
Assumption  of  3Ioscs ;  while  v.'^  is  composed  of 
fragments  from  v.  5,  vii.  7,  9  (Latin  text)  of  the 
Testament  of  Moses.  The  language  of  Jude  *•  '•  " 
likewise  recalls  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs {Napht.  iii.  4,  Asher,  vii.  1).  The  parallels 
in  2  Pet.  are  doubtless  derived  from  Jude. 

{d)  The  only  OT  allusion  in  the  Epistles  of  John 
is  found  in  1  Jn  3'^  (cf.  Gn  4*).  There  are  natur- 
ally, however,  many  reminiscences  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.     For  these  compare  Commentaries,  etc. 

5.  Revelation.— In  Revelation  there  are  no  for- 
mal citations,  but  the  whole  work  is  saturated  with 
OT  allusions.  These  are  drawn  from  almost  the 
entire  range  of  the  OT  Canon,  though  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  contribute  by  far  the 
largest  number.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  and  probably 
other  apocalyptic  works,  add  to  the  writer's 
treasury  of  symbols.  Here  too  the  LXX  supplies 
the  basis ;  but  the  writer  seems  occasionally  to 
have  used  Theodotion  or  some  other  Greek  version, 
and  often  to  have  gone  direct  to  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  present  article  only  a  few  representative 
allusions  can  be  ottered  ;  for  the  rest  such  sources 
as  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  text  and  Swete's 
Apocalypse^,  p.  cxxxixfi'.,  must  be  referred  to. 

The  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  the  clouds  (1') 
is  clearly  based  on  Dn  7",  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
on  Zee  12"'-".  The  actual  description  (l"f-)  closely 
follows  Dn  7''''  lO''"'-.  Various  expressions  in  the 
Letters  to  the  Churches  recall  OT  phraseology. 


e.g.  2'  (Gn  2»)  2"  (Is  62«)  2=«'-  (Ps  2»'-)  3'  (Is  22-»)  3" 
(iV  8~)  3'"  (Pr  3")  3-"  (Ca  5-).  The  vision  of  the 
King  on  the  throne  (4'-"'-)  rests  on  Is  6"'-,  Kzk  I-'""'- 
(cf.  En.  xiv.  ISir.);  that  of  the  sealed  book  (5'") 
on  Ezk  L"'-  (cf.  En.  Ixxxix.  70f.,  xc.  21)).  The 
number  of  the  worshipping  angels  (5")  follows  Dn 
7'°(cf.  En.  xiv.  22).  The  vision  of  the  horses  (6-"-) 
is  based  on  Zee  l*"-,  and  the  earthquake  (6'-)  on 
Jl  2'«  ;  the  hiding  in  the  rocks  (6'"- )  on  Is  2""f-,  and 
the  'day  of  wrath'  (6")  on  Jl  2"  3',  etc.  The 
picture  of  the  final  blessedness  of  the  saints  (7'°'") 
recalls  Is  49'",  En.  xlviii.  1.  The  fall  of  the  star 
(8'"  9')  is  based  on  Is  14'^  (cf.  En.  l.\xxvi.  I),  and 
the  plague  of  locusts  (g""-)  on  Jl  I'"-.  The  allusion 
to  the  worship  of  demons  and  idols  (9-'")  recalls  Dt 
32",  Dn  5'-  =»,  the  sealing  of  the  vision  (10')  Dn  12<-  », 
and  the  eating  of  the  book  (lO""-)  Ezk  2»'-  3'"-. 
The  measuring  of  the  new  temple  (II'"-)  is  based 
on  Ezk  40''''-,  the  olive  trees  and  candlesticks  (11*) 
on  Zee  4'-^-,  the  raising  of  the  dead  martyrs  (11")  on 
Ezk  37""''-,  and  the  Messiah's  eternal  reign  (11">)  on 
Ps  2'"'.  The  description  of  the  dragon  (12^'')  is  sug- 
gested by  Dn  7'"-,  and  that  of  the  Beast  with  the 
horns  (13"f-)  by  Dn  7'-'.  The  peal  for  the  fall 
of  Babylon  (14*  18-)  comes  from  Is  2P  (combined 
with  Dn  4=').  The  vision  of  the  sickle  (14'»f) 
follows  Jl  3",  the  'Song  of  Moses'  recalls  Ex  15"- 
and  the  description  of  the  'fear'  {15'')  Jer  10'. 
The  account  of  the  last  plagues  (le"'-)  is  based  on 
that  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  7""'),  and  the 
language  used  to  describe  the  terror  of  the  earth- 
quake (16'*)  recalls  Dn  12'.  The  actual  description 
of  Babylon  and  her  downfall  (18*'^-)  follows  various 
prophetic  passages  (Is  47'"'  52",  Jer  SO'"'-,  etc.). 
The  treading  of  the  winepress  (IG'^"'-)  recalls  Is  63'-', 
and  the  mention  of  Gog  and  Magog  (20')  Ezk 
38'«s  the  judgment  scene  (20""-)  Dn  7"'-,  En. 
xlvii.  3,  and  the  yielding  up  of  the  dead  (20'^)  En. 
li.  1.  The  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (21""''-) 
contains  features  from  Ezk  40'"-,  Is  52'"-  60'"-,  To 
13"*,  etc.,  while  the  passing  of  the  curse  and  the 
dawn  of  everlasting  day  for  the  righteous  (22""-)  is 
clearly  reminiscent  of  Zee  14'*-. 

LiTERiTFKE.— D.  McC.  Turpie,  I'he  Old  Testament  in  the  | 
^ew,  186S;  C.  H.  Toy,  Quotations  in  the  ^ew  Testament, 
1SS4  ;  F.  Johnson,  The  Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from, 
the  Old,  1S97  ;  W.  Dittmar,  Vet.  Test,  in  A'ouo,  pt.  ii.,  1003  (a 
verj'  useful  compendium,  tlie  texts  being  quoted  in  full,  both 
in  Gr.  and  Heb.);  E.  Hlihn,  Die  alttest.  Citate  und  Revn- 
niscenzen  im.iVeuen  res(rtjne/t(,  19U0  (very  full)  ;  F.  H.  Woods, 
art.  'Quotations'  in  HDI'>  iv.  184  ff.  Cf.  also  Westcott  and 
Hort,  The  Sew  Testament  in  Greek,  ii.  [1882]  Appendi.\  ;  H.  B. 
Swete,  Introd.  to  XT  in  Gi-eek,  KiOO,  p.  381  ff.,  Apocalypse-, 

1907,  p.  cxx.Nixff.  ;  Sanday-Headlam.  ICC,  '  Romans '=,  1902, 
p.  61  f.  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Hebrews,  1889,  p.  67  ff.  ;  J.  B.  Mayor, 
./am€s3, 1910,  p.  l.xi.\ff.,./uifc  and  SPrter,  1907,  p.  cliiiff.  ;  R.  H. 
Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  1893  ('-1912),  p.  41  ff.,  As.^imiilion  of 
Moses,  1S97,  p.  Ixii  ff..  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 

1908,  p.  Ixxviiiff.,  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepiffrapha  or'  t}io 
Old  Testament,  1913,  i.  199.  294  (.,  626  B.,  ii.  ISO  f,;  292,  412'f. 

A.  R.  Gordon. 
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BACE.— See  Games. 


RAHAB  f Pad/3).— Rahab,  the  harlot  {trbpvn)  of 
Jericho,  is  the  heroine  of  the  romantic  story  told 
in  Jos  2.  At  the  risk  of  her  life  she  sheltered  two 
Hebrew  spies  and  cunningly  contrived  their  escape, 
receiving  as  her  reward  her  own  safety  and  that  of 
her  whole  house.  She  is  accorded  a  place  in  a 
great  roll  of  the  faithful  (He  11"),  and  her  case  is 
cited  by  James  (2^)  in  support  of  his  thesis  that  one 
is  not '  saved'  by  faith  alone  but  by  faith  and  works 


(cf.  F.  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.,  ed.  F.  Delitzsch  and  G. 
Schnedermann,  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  332).  These  high 
estimates  of  her  are  doubtless  based  on  an  edifying 
speech  (Jos  2'*"'^),  in  which  she  acknowledges  that 
Jahweh  has  given  her  land  to  Israel,  and  that  He 
is  God  in  heaven  above  and  on  earth  beneath. 

The  Jewish  Rabbis  and  Christian  Fathers  alike 
took  much  interest  in  her  story.  Some  of  them 
.softened  the  statement  that  she  w.as  a  harlot, 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  i.  2),  followed  by  Chryso.stom, 
suggesting  that  she   was   merely   an   innkeeper  ; 
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others,  confessing  her  evil  beliaviour,  represented 
her  as  seeking  forgiveness  from  the  God  of  Israel 
and  pleading  tlie  merit  of  her  good  works  {Meckilla, 
646).  The  allegorizing  of  her  scarlet  thread  was 
begun  by  St.  Clement  of  Home,  who  calls  her  '  the 
hospitable  Kahab.' 

'  Throuirh  faith  and  hospitalit.v  Rahab  the  harlot  was  saved. 
.  .  .  And  they  (the  spies)  proceeded  furtiter  to  give  her  a  sign, 
that  she  should  hang  from  her  house  scarlet,  making  it  manifest 
beforehand  that  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  there  should  be 
redemption  to  all  who  believe  and  hope  upon  God.  Behold, 
beloved,  how  there  was  not  only  faith,  but  prophecy  in  the 
woman '  (£p.  ad  Cor.  i.  12).  J  AMES  STKAHAN. 

RAILING.— See  Evil-speaking. 

RAINBOW  (rpis).— The  rainbow  which  the  writer 
of  tlie  Revelation  saw  around  the  throne  of  God 
was  'like  an  emerald  to  look  upon'  (Kev  4''). 
Flinders  Petrie  {HDB  Iv.  620)  argues  from  tliia 
passage  that  (r/iipaydoi  was  not  an  emerald  but  a 
rock-crystal,  as  only  a  colourless  stone  can  show  a 
rainbow  of  prismatic  colours.  But  while  the  glory 
encircling  the  throne  was  like  a  lainbow  in  shape, 
it  may  well  have  been  conceived,  not  as  prismatic, 
but  as  having  the  soft  green  colour  of  an  emerald. 
Any  nimbus  round  another  body,  as  the  halo  of  the 
moon  or  a  candle,  was  called  an  fpii  (Arist.  Meteor. 
III.  iv.  9).  What  the  prophet  depicts  is  a  startling 
contrast :  the  very  throne  from  which  proceed 
lightnings  and  thunders  (Rev  4')  is  yet  arched 
with  emerald.  In  other  words,  mercy  tempers 
justice :  '  Deus  in  judieiis  semper  foederis  sui 
meminit'  (Grotius,  quoted  by  H.  Alford,  Greek 
Testament^,  Cambridge,  1875,  p.  596).  Noah's  rain- 
bow and  its  traditional  (mythological)  explanation 
(Gn  9'-"")  were  doubtless  in  the  background  of  the 
Seer's  mind.  When  the  dread  storm,  in  which  the 
lightnings  were  Jahweh's  arrows  and  the  thunder 
His  voice,  was  passing,  His  bow  appeared  in  the 
clouds  as  a  sign  that  His  anger  was  appeased.  'The 
brilliant  spectacle  of  the  upturned  bow  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  retreating  storm  naturally 
appeals  to  man  as  a  token  of  peace  and  good-will 
from  the  god  who  has  placed  it  there '  (J.  Skinner, 
ICC,  'Genesis,'  Edinburgh,  1910,  p.  172).  The 
Jewish  Rabbis  would  have  agreed  with  tlie  English 
poet  who  apostrophizes  the  rainbow  : 
'  I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art ' 

(T.  Campbell,  To  the  Rainbow,  St.). 

They  discouraged  (Hafjiga,  \Qa)  the  study  of  a 
mysterious  phenomenon  which  was  to  them  a 
sacrament  or  covenant  of  Divine  grace. 

James  Strahan. 

RANSOM.  —  'Ransom'  is  the  rendering  in  AV 
and  RV  of  a  word  (avTlXvrpoti)  rare  in  apostolic 
literature,  and  possibly  coined  by  St.  Paul  for  use 
in  1  Ti  2',  '  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all.'  It  appears  to  be  a  strengthened  form  of 
\{rrpov  (cf.  EOT,  '  1  Tim.,'  1910,  p.  105),  the  word 
attributed  to  Jesus,  and  rendered  '  ransom '  in 
Mt  20^,  Mk  10■'^  '  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.'  The  strong  substitutionary  force  of  avri 
in  the  compound  word  may  be  reduced  by  the  hwip 
('  on  behalf  of)  which  immediately  follows  in  1  Ti 
2^.     '  Ransom  '  is  not  elsewhere  used  in  the  NT. 

In  each  placs  it  is  the  figure  chosen  to  indicate 
the  redemptive  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ 
which  had  become  familiar  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  had  apparently  become  specialized  by  the  time 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written.  Access  to  its 
meaning  in  the  apostolic  times  may  be  sought  in 
(a)  the  fairly  frequent  uses  in  the  NT  of  cognate  or 
derivative  forms  of  "Kirpov  for  expressing  the  saving 
processes  or  issues  of  Christ's  death  for  men  ;  e.g. 
iXvrpadriTe  (1  P  1'8),  XvrpoKns  (He  9'°),  aTroXirpoiaii 
(Ro  3^,  Eph  1',  Col  1") :  as  so  used  its  reference  is 
clear ;   it  offers  an  illustrative  form  of  the  great  I 


apostolic  unity  of  thought  which  directly  relates 
the  death  of  Christ  to  the  reconciliation  of  God 
and  men  ;  (6)  tlie  occasion  and  context  of  the  term 
as  used  by  the  Synoptics  (Mk  10^,  Mt  •20-'') ;  here 
the  redemption  for  which  the  Son  of  Man  gave  His 
life  a  ransom  is  closely  connected  in  the  context 
with  the  liberali<m  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  from 
the  thraldom  of  worldly  and  ambitious  self-seeking, 
and  their  entrance  into  the  liberty  of  selfim]iarting 
.service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  it  was  the 
mission  of  Jesus  to  establish  by  His  death  (so 
Beyschlag,  NT  Thr.ol.  i.  153  ;  Stevens,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  47f. );  but  this  view  is 
not  fully  adequate  to  the  expiatory  value  attri- 
buted to  Christ's  death  by  Christ  and  His  apostles 
(Mt  2628,  1  Co  ll-«>  15^);  (c)  the  attempt  to  find, 
with  most  expositors,  a  closer  definition  of  the  term 
by  isolatin"  it  from  its  context  and  treating  it  as 
a  word  study ;  it  is  the  representative  in  the  LXX 
of  certain  much-used  Hebrew  words.  Several  of 
these  are  there  rendered  by  a  common  use  of  Xurpov. 
Which  of  them  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  NT 
usage  is  a  matter  of  tliscussion.  One  of  them,  is?, 
is  said  to  have  the  root  idea  of  '  covering,'  or  of 
'  wiping  away,'  though  it  is  almost  entirely  used 
in  an  accommodated  moral  sense  of  'making  pro- 
pitiation '  (cf.  Driver  in  HDB  iv.  128,  G.  F.  Moore 
in  EBi  iv.  4220).  The  leaning  here  is,  therefore, 
towards  sacrificial  implications.  The  alternative 
words  are  n-i?  and  '7x3  with  the  primary  significance 
of  '  liberating,'  which  lean  towards  the  social  or 
legal  notion  of  redemption,  illustrated  possibly  by 
the  obligation  to  redeem  laid  upon  the  goel  or  kins- 
man (cf.  Lv  25*'  ;  see  T.  V.  Tynims,  Christian  Idea 
of  Atonement,  London,  1904,  p.  240  ti'.).  The 
majority  of  expositors  favour  the  former  deriva- 
tion, though  Wendt  and  others  criticize  its  lin- 
guistic basis.  The  idea  of  ransom  is  thus  obtained 
from  the  idea  of  '  covering '  or  '  clearing  the  face  ' 
of  an  ottended  person  by  means  of  a  gift,  especially 
by  a  gift  which  is  the  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
man  paid  either  to  God  or  man  (cf.  Ex  21*"  30'-, 
Nu  2F»,  Job  33-\  Is  12^  Ps  49',  Pr  6^*,  Am  5'= ; 
cf.  also  Crenier,  Bihl.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greel^, 
p.  408;  B.  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  i.  101).  Support 
for  the  second  line  of  derivation  with  the  primary 
idea  of  a  ransom  price  paid  is  found  in  the  rendering 
of  nis  in  Is  35'",  Ps  69'*,  Hos  13'^  Is  51",  Jer  31"  ; 
and  in  the  rendering  of  Sxj  in  Is  5l'°,  Jer  31".  (rf) 
Dissatisfied  with  a  reference  of  the  NT  passages 
to  the  LXX,  and  assuming  that  Jesus  spoke  not 
Greek,  but  Aramaic,  G.  Hollmann  has  sought  by 
elaborate  investigation  to  discover  the  Aramaic 
term  of  which  \vTpov  is  the  equivalent ;  he  thinks 
that  this  inquiry  results  more  favourably  for  the 
idea  of  '  liberating '  than  of  '  covering '  in  the 
Hebrew  original  (Die  Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu, 
Tiibingen,  1901,  p.  98 tt".).  One  advantage  of  the 
precarious  method  of  thus  going  behind  the  Greek 
terra  has  been  a  fruitful  suggestion  by  Ritschl  that 
Ps  49''-  and  Job  33'-^  (cf.  Mk  8"),  where  both  nis 
and  ^Nj  occur,  may  furnish  the  best  interpretation 
of  Xurpov  in  the  mind  of  Christ  (cf.  Becfitfertigung 
und  Versohnung*,  ii.  69  fi'.  ;  Denney,  Death  of 
Christ,  p.  43  f.). 

Whichever  line  of  derivation  may  be  followed, 
the  resultant  idea  from  the  Hebrew  terms,  of  which 
Xinpov  is  the  representative  in  the  LXX,  is  that  the 
word  indicates  the  means  or  cost  by  which  a  re- 
demption is  achieved.  Consequently  the  apostolic 
interpretation  will  lie  within  that  circle  of  ideas 
which  carry  the  implication  that  life  in  the  higher 
sense  may  be  lost,  and  that  man  lias  no  means  of 
buying  it  back.  To  meet  such  a  situation  Christ 
laid  down  His  life  as  a  price  or  means  of  redemp- 
tion by  which  the  forfeited  possession  was  restored. 
The  further  implication  we  should  gather  from  the 
consensus  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles 
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is  tliat  this  ransom  was  not  His  dcatli  alone,  but 
Hi.s  life  also — Himself  indeed,  in  that  perfect  unity 
of  which  the  life  liveil,  hiid  down,  and  taUen  again 
are  integral  jiarts.  It  is  not  stated  to  whom  tlie 
ransom  price  was  paid.  This  has  been  the  sul)ject 
of  wide  conjecture.  It  does  not  seem  essential  to 
the  apostolic  use  of  the  metaplior  to  state  it.  Nor 
isitstated  precisely  from  what  the  ransom  delivered  ; 
it  was  a  saving  advantage  for  men.  A  closer  defini- 
tion when  sought  will  best  be  sujiplied  from  the 
analogy  of  faith  as  it  deals  with  the  issues  of  the 
death  of  Christ  and  from  the  more  dehnite  use 
of  analogous  terms  in  the  apostolic  teaching  (see 
Atonement  and  Eedemption). 

Literature. — For  a  discussion  of  \vTpov  and  its  cognates  see 
B.  F.  Westcott.  Hebrews,  London,  ISSU,  pp.  296  f.,  22i)lf. ;  W. 
Beyschlag.  -V^  Theot..  Halle,  1891-92,  i.  149,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin- 
burgh, limits,  i.  152 ;  J.  Denney,  Death  of  Chrint,  London,  1902, 
p.  3S  f.  ;  A.  Ritschl,  Rechtjertigung  ttnd  Versdhnung-*,  Bonn, 
1S96-1902,  iii.  t>S-S8,  Eng.  tr.,  Jii8tincnlian  and  Recuncitiatiun, 
Edinburgh,  1900  ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Theulugii  of  Ihe  AT,  do.,  1S99, 
p.  120  ff..  Christian  Doctrine  ot  Satmtion,  do.,  190.5,  p.  45  ff.  ; 
H.  H.  Wendt,  Teachinri  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,do.,  1892,  ii.  226 II.  ; 
B.  Weiss,  IJibiical  rheuUi.iy  of  AT,  Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1882-83,  i.  101 ; 
H.  Cremer,  Bibt.-Theul.  lex.  of  AT  Greek,  do.,  1880,  p.  408. 

Frederic  Platt. 

RAPTURE,  ECSTASY.— The  English  word  'rap- 
ture '  is  derived  from  Lat.  raptus,  the  act  of  seizing 
and  carrying  away,  hence  transport  of  mind  or 
ecstasy  (iKaracns).  In  classic  Greek  (KcrTacrti  means 
frenzy  ;  in  the  NT  it  rarely  expresses  this  high 
degree  of  emotion,  but  may  include  distraction  of 
mind,  caused  by  wonder  and  astonishment,  or 
exceptional  joy  and  rapture.  In  Ps  16"  (LXX) 
the  latter  condition  seems  to  be  implied.  Amongst 
the  results  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  by  Christ, 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  '  amazement  (lKjTa<ns)  took 
hold  on  all '  (Lk  5™),  whilst  St.  Mark,  in  describing 
the  efi'ects  of  the  Kesurrection  upon  the  minds  of 
the  women,  as  they  fled  from  the  tomb,  states  that 
'  trembling  and  astonislnnent  (eVffxacris)  had  come 
upon  them '  (IG^).  In  Mt  12=^,  Mk  2'-  6=>  the  verb 
e^iaTafiai  is  used,  also  in  reference  to  the  efi'ects 
upon  the  multitude  of  the  bestowal  of  the  '  gift  of 
tongues  '  (Ac  2'- '-),  and  further  of  the  preaching  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  synagogues  immediately  after  his 
conversion  (9-').  The  stronger  sense  of  the  word, 
translated  in  English  as  'trance,' is  found  in  the 
description  of  St.  Peter's  vision  of  the  vessel  full  of 
unclean  beasts  (10'"  IP).  Whilst  engaged  in  prayer 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  St.  Paul  fell  into  an 
iKaraais,  in  which  he  was  warned  by  the  Lord  to 
escape  from  the  city  (22""-').  These  references  to 
the  word  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  instances 
of  undoubted  rapture  or  ecstasy  found  in  the  UT 
or  the  NT.  When  the  prophets  felt  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  them,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  exaltation  of  spirit  and  the  entrance 
upon  the  higher  transcendent  experiences,  accom- 
panied more  or  less  by  a  cataleptic  condition  of 
the  body.  Whatever  the  gift  of  tongues  implied 
in  the  early  Church,  it  certainly  included  the 
power  of  rapt  and  ecstatic  utterance,  sometimes 
incoherent  and  requiring  interpretation  (1  Co  14). 
St.  Paul  claimed  to  possess  this  gift,  but  lie  placed 
it  on  a  lower  level  than  the  work  of  instruction 
that  tended  to  edilication.  As  an  instance  of  the 
second  stage  of  trance  in  which  the  spirit  is 
believed  to  make  excursions  into  other  states  and 
come  into  contact  with  other  beings  in  the  spirit 
world,  we  may  instance  St.  Paul's  rapture  on  being 
caught  up  into  Paradise  and  hearing  unutterable 
words.  St.  John  in  his  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
Lord  of  Churches  was  in  the  Spirit,  and  he  saw  the 
Living  One  in  all  His  glory,  when  he  '  fell  at  his 
feet  as  one  dead  '  (Rev  1"). 

In  all  mystical  experiences  and  in  all  great 
religious  revivals  such  outbursts  of  rapture  are 
especially  noticeable.  The  bodily  powers  are  held 
in  abeyance,  and  it  seems  as  thougli  the  soul  were 


actively  engaged  in  cognizing  spiritual  objicls, 
as  St.  Teresa  experienced  when  'she  simply  fell 
Christ  close  by  her.'  I'",  von  lliigel  deals  with  this 
subject  fully,  and  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
these  experiences  may  be  tested  by  the  moral  and 
spiritual  value  of  their  results.  \V.  James,  who 
works  out  the  iisychophysical  accompaniments  of 
these  slates,  dwells  upon  the  authoritative  value 
they  have  for  the  expcrients  theiii.selves,  and 
shows  that  they  tend  to  break  down  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  non-mystical  or  rational  con.scious- 
ness.  They  are  as  real  as  their  results  are  real, 
and  their  value  is  to  be  judged  by  their  eflects  in 
a  higher  order  of  morals  and  of  life. 

Literature. — W.  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Expert' 
ence,  1902;  F.  von  Hiigel,  The  Mystical  hlemunt  of  Religion  as 
sttulied  in  Santt  Catherine  of  Genoa  and  her  Friends,  1908; 
Evelyn  Underhill,  3/ j/B<!i.ism,  1911.  J.  G.  JAMES. 

READING  {ayi-Yi/ttKrii).  —  In  apostolic  literature 
the  mention  of  reading  occurs  almost  invariably  in 
connexion  with  the  OT  Scriptures.  A  few  refer- 
ences are  made  to  those  writings  which  later 
formed  part  of  the  NT.  The  subject  resolves  it- 
self into  the  three  questions  as  to  what  was  the 
u.sage  of  the  early  Church  in  regard  to  (1)  the 
public  reading  of  ihe  OT  ;  (2)  the  luivate  reading 
of  Scripture ;  (3)  the  place  assigned  to  Christian 
writings. 

1.  The  public  reading  of  the  OT,  both  Law 
(Ac  15-',  2  Co  S'-"-)  and  Prophets  (Lk  4",  Ac  13"^-"), 
was  regularly  observed  by  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogue service.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  custom  was  followed  by  both  Gentile  and 
Jewish  Christians  in  their  worship,  especially  in 
their  meetings  for  edihcation.  The  lack  of  direct 
reference  to  it  as  a  practice,  noticed  by  most 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  period,  is  perhaps  the 
best  proof  that  Scripture  was  so  used.  For  there 
are  certain  considerations,  in  the  nature  of  indirect 
proof,  which,  as  McGitl'ert  says,  '  make  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  Scriptures  were  diligently 
read  and  expounded  in  their  meetings'  {A  IJistory 
of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  Edinburgh, 
1897,  p.  533).  The  OT  w.as  treated  with  great 
reverence  by  Christians,  being  spoken  of  as  '  the 
holy  scriptures'  (Ko  1-),  'the  sacred  writings' 
(2  Ti  3'^),  or  absolutely  as  '  the  scripture'  (Ac  1'*, 
Gal  3",  1  P  2«)  or  '  the  scriptures '  (Ac  IS'S  1  Co  15-'). 
Truths  are  quoted  and  duties  frequently  enforced 
by  the  formula,  'it  is  written'  (Ac  V-,  Ko  1", 
1  Co  9»,  He  10",  1  P  l'«,  and  many  others).  The 
OT  was  regarded  by  Christians  as  inspired  by  God  ; 
to  it  men  did  well  to  take  heed  (2  P  1'-') ;  and  it 
was  able  to  make  men  '  wise  unto  salvation '  as 
well  as  '  furnished  completely  unto  every  good 
work'  (2  Ti  3"*'-).  The  Scriptures  were  freely 
quoted,  and  allusions  were  made  to  them  in  a  way 
that  presupposes  that  even  Gentiles  had  frequently 
heard  them  read. 

The  procedure  of  St.  Paul  in  his  missionary  work 
enables  us  to  see  the  transition  from  the  Jewish 
usage  to  the  Christian.  In  Thessalonica  he  went 
into  the  synagogue,  as  was  his  custom,  and 
'  reasoned  with  them  from  the  scriptures,  opening 
and  alleging  that  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead'  (Ac  IT'-'').  In 
Beroea  the  Jews  '  examined  the  scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  so'  (v.").  The  Corin- 
thian believers  are  reminded  by  St.  Paul  of  his 
preaching,  wherein  he  had  proved  that  Christ  died 
tor  our  sins  and  was  raised  'according  to  the 
scriptures'  (1  Co  15''-).  This  question  as  to  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  makes  it  practically  certain 
that  the  early  Christians  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  meetings.  To  ]irove  that  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  His  death,  and  resurrection  were  in 
harmony  with  the  OT  jirophecies,  involved  frequent 
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reading  of  the  passages  concerned  (Ac  2^"-  4^'- 
15""-,  Ro  15'-').  St.  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy 
to  'give  heed  to  reading'  (tj;  diiayfticret,  1  Ti  4'") 
almo.st  certainly  refers  to  the  puljlic  reading  of 
Scripture,  as  it  is  connected  in  the  immediate 
context  with  '  exhortation  '  and  '  teaching.'  Weiz- 
sacker  makes  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  the 
part  of  the  heavenly  rites  described  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  which  a  book  was  opened  and  read  (Rev 
o'"-)  was  typical  of  what  took  place  ordinarily  in 
the  Divine  service  on  earth  (The  Apostolic  Age, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-95,  ii.  277).  That  the 
Scriptures  were  read  in  the  Christian  assemblies 
from  the  earliest  times  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Clement  of  Rome :  '  Ye  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  .and  know  them  well,  and  ye  have  deep 
insight  into  the  oracles  of  God'  (Ep.  to  the  Corin- 
thians, ch.  53),  and  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
that  in  his  day  this  was  so  (Apol.  i.  67). 

2.  Tlie  question  as  to  the  private  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  early  Church  is  of  special  import- 
ance because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  matter.  No  prohibition  against 
Bible  reading  can  be  found  in  the  NT  ;  nor,  on 
the  contrary,  is  it  urged  as  a  duty.  But  that  the 
Scriptures  were  actually  read  in  private  by  tlie 
Christians  of  the  1st  cent,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  Jews  did  so  before  the  time  of  Christ  (1  Mac 
j56ff.)_  "pijg  (Jentile  proselytes  had  their  own 
copies  of  portions,  at  least,  of  the  OT,  which  they 
read  diligently.  This  gave  the  Christian  mission- 
ary an  opportunity  for  delivering  his  message. 
For  example,  Philip  found  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
reading  Isaiah,  and  '  beginning  from  this  scripture 
he  preached  unto  him  Jesus'  (Ac  8^^).  Among 
Jewish  Christians  the  practice  would  not  be  dis- 
continued, as  they  had  special  reason,  in  wishing 
to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  for  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  Prophets.  Harnack,  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  in  his  Bible  Reading  in 
the  Early  Church  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912),  says 
the  Jewish  usage  of  reading  the  OT  '  simply  and 
easily  passed  over  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Gentile 
Christians,  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Greek 
translation  were  fully  accessible  to,  and  were  read 
by,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  among  the  Gentile  Christians  the  order 
of  public  worship  and  private  and  family  discipline 
in  matters  of  religion  and  morality  took  form  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  (Jewish  Christian) 
models'  (p.  32). 

The  only  restriction  experienced  was  that  im- 
posed by  the  bulky /on>i  of  Scripture.  It  existed 
in  separate  rolls  of  parchment  or  papyrus  (see  F. 
G.  Kenyon,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  NT',  London, 
1912,  ch.  ii. ),  and  a  complete  copy  of  the  OT  would 
be  possessed  by  but  few  [)eople.  Still,  the  exist- 
ence of  collections  of  extracts,  the  widespre.ad  use 
of  papyrus,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  popular  litera- 
ture like  the  apocalyptic,  make  it  a  probable  con- 
jecture that  the  sacred  writings  in  part,  if  not  in 
whole,  were  possessed  and  studied  by  many  private 
persons.  Harnack  argues  that,  as  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture  brought  to  light  by  the  apologists  of 
the  2nd  cent,  and  the  controversies  of  the  great 
Gnostic  movement  could  not  have  been  deriveil 
solely  from  what  was  heard  in  public  worship,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  sacred  writings  were  in 
private  hands  also  in  the  period  before  Irenaeus, 
and  that  from  the  first  the  Christians  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  OT. 

3.  The  reading  of  Christian  writings.  —  It  is 
obvious  that  the  apostolic  Epistles  were  read  in 
the  meetings  of  the  church  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  St.  Paul  either  directs  explicitly  that 
this  be  done  (1  Th  5",  Col  4'°),  or  presupposes  it 
(1  Co  5i>,  2  Co  1"  lO^f-).  Other  writings  were  thus 
read  to  assemblies  of  Christians.     Of  the  Book  of 


Revelation,  for  example,  the  wiiter  says,  '  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth  and  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  the  prophecy,  and  keep  tlie  things  which  are 
written  therein'  (1';  cf.  22'"-'*).  Letters  were 
exchanged  between  churches  (Col  4'^)  or  one  con- 
gregation addressed  another,  e.g.  the  Church  in 
Rome  sent  an  epistle  to  Corinth  (Clement,  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  47).  In  the  2nd  cent,  and  later 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  and  Epistles  like  those  of 
Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  were  read  in 
churches. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  during 
the  1st  cent,  narratives  from  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
collections  of  His  sayings  were  so  read.  That 
there  were  such  writings  is  evident  from  the  early 
existence  of  Mark  and  Q,  the  common  source  of 
much  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  and  from 
the  use  of  such  records  in  Christian  teaching 
(Lk  1'').  As  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus  died  out,  the 
oral  or  written  tradition  of  His  life  would  be  higlily 
prized  by  the  early  Christians,  and  the  paren- 
thetical remark,  '  Let  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand'  (Mk  13",  Mt  24"),  points  to  the  reading, 
publicly  or  privately,  of  such  records.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  even  the  apos- 
tolic writings,  though  widely  read  for  didactic 
purposes,  were  regarded  at  first  as  'Scripture.' 
The  Sayings  of  Jesus  were  quoted  as  of  supreme 
authority  (Ac  20^,  1  Co  7'"  9",  1  Th  4'=)  in  matters 
of  belief  and  practice,  but  tlie  written  record  of 
these  and  the  separate  apostolic  writings  were  not 
looked  upon  as  'Scripture'  till  the  2nd  century. 
But  even  then  the  writings  which  now  form  the 
NT  did  not  displace  the  OT,  though  they  found  a 
place  in  the  public  reading  of  Scripture.  Justin, 
describing  the  practice  of  his  day  (c.  155),  says, 
'  There  are  meetings  of  all  of  us  who  live  in  cities 
or  the  country,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles 
and  the  writings  of  the  [irophets  are  read  as  long 
as  time  allows'  (Apol.  i.  67). 

LiTERATlTRE. — In  addition  to  works  quoted  above,  see  artt. 
'  Ana»^nostes,'  by  D.  Butler,  and  'Lectionary,'  by  F.  H. 
Scrivener,  in  W.  .Siiiitti-S.  Cheethani's  DC  A,  London,  1875-80; 
also  artt.  by  W.  F.  Adeney,  on  '  Worship  (in  NT)'  in  UDB, 
and  '  Reader '  in  DCff.  M.  ScOTT  FLETCHER. 

REBECCA  ("Pc^^/cKa).— Rebecca,  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  received  a  Divine  oracle  before  the  birth 
of  her  twin  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  foretelling  her 
that  she  would  be  the  mother  of  two  nations  or 
peoples,  of  whom  the  elder  would  serve  the  younger 
(Ro  9'"-''-,  from  Gn  25-'--«).  St.  Paul  uses  this 
tradition  as  illustrating  a  mysterious  principle 
which  he  observed  in  the  operation  of  Divine  grace. 
Even  within  the  family  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
promises  were  given,  God  more  than  once  made 
choice,  rejecting  Ishmael  and  accepting  Isaac, 
loving  Jacob  and  hating  Esau  (Ro  9'-  ").  In  the 
OT  those  preferences  were  regarded  as  purely 
arbitrary,  .Jalnveh  having  the  right  to  do  as  He 
pleased  with  any  mother's  sons  ;  but  the  Apostle 
discerns  in  His  sovereign  decrees  a  gracious  design 
which  embraces  all  mankind — '  the  purpose  of 
God  working  by  means  of  election'  (17  nar'  iK\oyT]v 
irpdeeffis).     See  JACOB  and  EsAU. 

James  Steahan. 

RECOMPENSE.— See  Reward. 

RECONCILIATION  (raTaXXa7i)).  — '  Reconcilia- 
tion '  is  the  elect  word  in  the  apostolic  literature 
to  denote  the  changed  relations  issuing  in  the 
restoration,  brought  about  by  means  of  the  Person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  fellowship 
between  God  and  man,  which  sin  had  interrupted. 
The  Greek  term  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  exchange, 
especially  the  exchange  of  equivalent  values  ;  this 
passes,  through  the  ideas  of  excliauge  of  sympathy, 
mutual  understanding  and  reciprocal  confidence, 
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into  the  notion  of  leconciliation,  and  thus  beponies 
a  term  expressive  of  personal  relations,  with  the 
implication  that  a  previous  hostility  of  mind  or 
heart  is  now  put  away.  Whilst  the  English  '  recon- 
ciliation '  (and  its  German  equivalent  Versblmunfj) 
Implies  a  mutual  putting  away  of  hostility,  the 
Greek  term  is  frequently  used  where  only  one 
erson  ceases  to  be  angry  with  another  and  receives 
im  into  favour  (see  Grimm-Thayer",  Edinburgh, 
1890,  p.  333).  In  the  apostolic  writings  it  is  used 
both  wliere  the  enmity  is  one-sided  and  where  it  is 
mutual ;  in  the  former  case  the  context  must  show 
on  which  side  the  active  enmity  exists  ;  the  word 
in  and  of  itself  cannot  declare  on  wliich  side  the 
adjustment  is  required  or  whether  the  hostility  is 
mutual.  '  Reconciliation  '  is  the  redemptive  term 
specially  acceptable  to  the  modern  mind,  which 
seeks  to  interpret  the  Atonement  in  terms  of 
personality  ;  because  it  states  the  apostolic  thought 
on  the  redemptive  relations  of  God  and  man  in 
personal  and  therefore  in  ethical  terms,  and  not 
in  terms  of  law  or  of  sacritice.  The  practical  value 
of  the  term,  and  the  immediacy  of  its  application 
to  living  experience,  make  a  similar  appeal  ;  for  in 
the  apostolic  teaching  it  is  directly  and  organic- 
ally connected  with  '  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion'  and  'the  word  of  reconciliation'  (2  Co  5'"-) 
which  constituted  the  essence  of  the  apostolic 
preaching.  Moreover,  it  presents  '  at-one-ment '  as 
the  result  of  atonement ;  it  brings  the  mystery  of 
a  past  '  propitiation  '  into  the  light  of  present  and 
abiding  personal  relations  Godward  and  manward  ; 
for  it  declares  a  restored  communion  to  be  a  perma- 
nent attitude  of  God  to  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  progressively  realized  experience  in  man 
himself ;  '  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself 
through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,'  is  also  'in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their 
trespasses,  and  having  committed  unto  us  the 
word  of  reconciliation '  (2  Co  5™-). 

Unlike  '  propitiation,'  '  reconciliation'  is  a  terra 
without  direct  ancestry  in  OT  usage,  and  in  the 
NT  it  is  a  redemptive  term  peculiar  to  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul.  The  Pauline  usage  is  found  in 
Ro5i»'-  lll^  2  Co  S""'-,  Eph  2i«,  Col  I""'-  (cf.  also 
1  Co  7"  and  Jer  Sl^"  [LXX],  2  Mac  1«  7''  S^,  Mt5=^). 
In  Ko  5'"'-  the  context  distinctly  shows  that  the 
reconciliation  spoken  of  is  that  of  God  to  man  ;  it 
is  something  received  by  man  as  an  accomplished 
fact;  and,  although  the  act  of  man  in  '  receiving' 
the  reconciliation  by  obedient  faith  is  implicitly 
recognized  as  perfecting  the  Divine  purpose  by  his 
becoming  himself  reconciled  to  God,  the  clear 
Pauline  contention  is  that  there  is  a  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  God  that  is  not  only  antecedent  to 
any  reception  of  it  on  the  part  of  man,  but  is 
independent  of  any  change  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  man  brought  about  by  the  Divine  redemption  ; 
it  is  not  an  alteration  in  his  relation  to  God  accom- 
plished by  man.  God  is  regarded  as  having  estab- 
lished anew  a  relation  of  peace  by  putting  away 
His  hostility  towards  man  in  his  sin  (cf.  Ro  11'^, 
Eph  l"").  '  While  we  were  enemies  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son '  (Ro  S'") ; 
'enemies'  (exSpoi),  whilst  it  is  a  term  used  both 
actively,  denoting  hostility  towards  God,  and 
passively,  denoting  hostility  from  God,  almost 
certainly  includes  the  latter  in  this  place  as  it 
obviously  does  in  11-*,  where  it  is  correlated  with 
'beloved'  [ar/airriTol),  which  is  certainly  passive — 
'  beloved  of  God  ' ;  the  verb  '  were  reconciled  '  (icaT- 
ttWaytiixev,  5'")  is  a  real  passive  ;  men  are  primarily 
the  objects,  not  the  subjects,  of  the  reconciliation. 
Otherwise  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  great  argument 
that  God's  'own  love  towards  us  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us'  (v.*)  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  account  for    this    changed 


attitude  would  be  of  little  value.  He  can  exalt 
the  love  only  by  pointing  to  what  God  has  done, 
not  to  what  we  have  done ;  our  laying  aside  our 
hostility,  though  ultimately  required  to  make  the 
reconciliation  complete,  is  wisely  and  intentionally 
ignored  here  ;  it  has  no  place  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  transcendent  and  undeserved  love  of  God  in 
providing  the  means  of  reconciliation  and  in  estab- 
lishing with  men  a  relation  of  peace.  Both  in  this 
passage  and  in  ll'»,  Col  1»"-,  Eph  'i'"  this  distinct- 
ively Pauline  sense  prev.ails — and  it  is  the  most 
direct  indication  we  have  of  the  general  apostolic 
thought — that  reconciliation  is  a  work  complete 
on  God's  side  before  man's  share  in  it  begins,  a 
work  wrought  by  God  in  Christ  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  world,  which  men  are  besought  to 
'  receive'  in  order  that  it  may  become  effective  in 
them  individually.  That  this  is  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing is  acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  NT 
exegetes,  although  some  distinguished  .scholars 
seriously  question  it(e.^.  A.  \\,\tiic\\\,Rccliifertigung 
xmd  Versohnnng,  ii.  23011'.  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Colos- 
sians^,  London,  1S79,  p.  159;  B.  F.  VVestcott, 
Epistles  of  St.  John',  do.,  1892,  p.  85;  cf.  also 
Askwith  in  Cambr.  Theol.  Essays,  p.  206).  Some 
others,  w-ho  personally  disagree  with  St.  Paul, 
frankly  acknowledge  that  the  hostility  overcome 
by  the  reconciliation  is  regarded  by  him  as  mutual, 
and'hence  any  reconciliation  whichis  accomplished 
between  God  and  man  must  be  two-sided.  Not 
only  must  man  renounce  his  hostility  to  God,  but 
God  must  change  His  attitude  toward  man — must 
relinquish  His  wrath  and  resentment'  (Stevens, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation  p.  59).  Cremer 
thus  states  the  case  in  favour  of  the  same  position  : 
'As  this  view  is  grammatically  as  possible  as  the 
other  ;  as,  further,  there  are  no  lexical  difficulties 
in  its  way  ;  and  as,  finally,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
context  of  both  passages  (Ro  5"  and  11''') — no  solid 
objection  can  be  raised  against  it ;  whereas  the 
other  quits  the  biblical  circle  of  thought,  and  has 
merely  a  hortatory  character,  but  no  force  as 
evidence,  such  as  is  required,  especially  in  Ro  5 ' 
(Bibl. -Theol.  Lex.^,  p.  92).  A  reasoned  theological 
defence  of  the  same  situation  is  given  in  HDB  iv. 
205 tt'.  (cf.  also  Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  '  Romans''', 
p.  129  f.  ;  J.  Denney,  EGT,  '  Romans,'  1900,  p. 
625  f. ;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  Eng. 
tr.,  1882-83,  i.  428  tt'.). 

"The  reluctance  to  accept  the  Pauline  view  that 
reconciliation  must  deal  with  hostility  on  God's 
side  as  well  as  on  man's  arises  mainly  from  two 
causes,  (a)  There  is  an  exaggerated  anthropo- 
morphic interpretation  of  the  signihcance  of  God's 
anger  against  sin ;  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  His 
love,  as  if  these  were  mutually  exclusive,  or  it  is 
made  the  expression  of  the  purely  judicial  demand 
for  punishment.  This  is  not  the  apostolic  view  ; 
for  in  it  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  Divine 
wrath  and  the  Divine  love,  nor  do  they  dwell  apart ; 
they  are  expressions  of  the  one  perfect  Personality 
whose  name  and  nature  is  love.  All  the  processes 
of  redemption  are  traced  in  the  Pauline  discussion 
to  God's  own  love  for  sinful  men.  His  anger  is 
real ;  it  is  not  simply  official  as  the  hostility  of  a 
law-giver  in  presence  of  a  law-breaker ;  it  is  per- 
sonal, but  not  a  fitful  personal  resentment  :  it  is 
the  hot  displeasure  of  a  fatherly  love  in  presence  of 
all  that  disturbs  the  filial  relations  of  His  children 
with  Himself,  and  destroys  His  ideal  for  their  peace ; 
it  is  love's  crowning  sign,  not  its  contradiction. 
His  anger  is  the  indication  that  His  love  discrimin- 
ates ;  for  righteousness  and  love  are  moral  differ- 
ences which  would  be  lost  in  a  love  of  God  which 
was  incapable  of  moral  indignation  and  hostility 
to  wrong,  {b)  There  is  the  unethical  conception  of 
the  Divine  immutability,  which  leads  to  confusion 
of  thought ;  as  a  true  Personality  God  can   ami 
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does  change  His  feelings  and  attitudes  ;  these  must 
change  to  conesnond  with  His  moral  activity  to- 
wards the  changing  character  and  conduct  of  men  ; 
whilst  behind  the  varying  attitudes  involved  in  a 
change  from  hostility  to  complacence,  such  as 
reconciliation  supposes,  lie  the  uucliangeable  char- 
acter and  the  changeless  moral  purpose  which  give 
unity  and  consistency  to  all  God  does  (cf.  I.  A. 
Dorner's  '  Divine  Immutability  '  in  A  System  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1880-82, 
i.  244,  iv.  80 ;  W.  Adams  Brown,  Christian  Theo- 
logy in  Outline,  do.,  IU07,  p.  117  f.)- 

In  2  Co  5""-',  the  locus  classicus  for  the  apostolic 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  St.  Paul  is  supremely 
concerned  with  its  practical  results  in  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  history  of  mankind  and  in  the  personal 
experience  of  the  individual.  These  results  are 
profoundly  assured  in  the  self-identification  of  God 
m  Christ  with  mankind,  whilst  their  blessedness  is 
individually  realized  by  the  response  of  a  reciprocal 
self-identification  with  God  in  Christ  on  the  part 
of  man  ;  in  this  response  the  reconciliation  is  per- 
fected. To  achieve  this  end  God  in  Christ  has 
given  a  '  word  of  reconciliation '  and  inspires  the 
tender  persuasions  of  a  '  ministry  of  reconciliation,' 
which  are  to  us  men  the  mystic  wonder  of  the  whole 
redemptive  process  :  for  they  reveal  a  love  of  God 
which  humbles  itself  to  beseech  sinful  men,  '  as 
though  God  were  intreating  by  us  :  we  beseech  you 
on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God'  {v.^"). 
But  in  this  work  of  reconciliation  the  initiative  is 
taken  by  God  ;  and  its  cost  in  sacrificial  self-giving 
is  borne  by  Him.  We  never  read  that  God  has 
been  reconciled  ;  God  Himself  does  the  work  of 
reconciliation  in  and  through  Christ,  '  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  (even  a  world)  unto 
himself '  (v. '").  The  self-identification  of  God  with 
men  is  made  in  Christ  —  it  is  truly  God's  self- 
identification  ;  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the 
humanity  of  Deity,  which  is  made  manifest  in  time. 
In  His  death  particularly  Christ  identified  Himself 
with  men  ;  He  'died  on  behalf  of  all  {vTrip  irdyTnii'), 
therefore  all  died  '  (v.").  The  death  on  behalf  of 
all  involved  the  death  of  all  ;  because  through  His 
self-identification  with  all  Christ  was  the  Repre- 
sentative of  all.  As  it  was  the  death  of  all  men 
which  was  died  by  Him,  His  self-identification  with 
men,  being  real  in  the  flesh  as  in  the  spirit,  involved 
a  true  but  mysterious  fellowship  in  the  deepest 
mystery  of  their  experience  in  the  flesh — their  sin. 
'  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  [God]  made  to  be  sin  on 
our  behalf  (v.-').  His  death  on  behalf  of  all  was 
a  death  unto  sin  once  for  all,  that  in  the  flesh  He 
might  destroy  sin  in  the  flesh.  Such  a  death  on 
their  behalf  was  virtually  the  death  of  mankind 
with  whom  He  was  self-identified.  The  further 
significance  of  His  death  on  behalf  of  all  is  '  that 
we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him ' 
(v.2').  '  Because  we  thus  judge  ...  he  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  hira  who  for  their  sakes  died 
and  rose  again'  (v.'^).  The  issue  of  this  self- 
identification  of  God  in  Christ  with  man  is  that 
'  he  is  a  new  creature,  the  old  things  are  passed 
away;  behold,  they  are  become  new'  (v.").  In 
this  new  creation  of  humanity  with  its  new  identi- 
ties with  God  in  Christ  is  found  the  reconciliation 
to  which  'the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us'  (v."). 
But  the  justification  as  well  as  the  source  of  all 
this  is  God — God  Himself,  not  Christ  apart  from 
God  ;  not  man  by  his  penitence  or  by  the  response 
of  his  submission  to  God.  '  All  things  are  of  God 
who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and 
gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation'  (v."). 
The  heart  of  the  apostles'  teaching,  their  gospel 
of  reconciliation,  is  'all  things  are  of  God.' 
Reconciliation  is  a  Divinely  accomplished  fact, 
done  once  for  all.     In  the  Apostolic  Church  it  was 


believed  that  this  reconciliation  was  the  issue  of 
that  which  God  had  done  in  the  setting  forth  of 
Christ  Jesus  to  be  a 'propitiation' (Ro  3^).  Such 
a  propitiation  is  the  Divinely  appointed  sanction 
and  constraint  of  the  apostles'  doctrine  {\6yos)  of 
reconciliation — '  To  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning 
unto  them  their  trespasses'  (2  Co 5'") ;  see,  further, 
Propitiation.  But  whatever  may  be  the  God- 
ward  side  of  reconciliation,  they  proclaimed  on  its 
manward  side,  with  beseeching  urgency,  a  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  Their  doctrine  gave  no  counten- 
ance to  the  idea  that  man  is  secure  in  the  Divine 
favour  through  something  accomplished  for  him 
apart  from  the  obedience  of  his  own  faith,  by  which 
the  reconciliation  is  personally  'received.'  The 
wistful  word  of  their  beseeching,  '  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God'  (v.-°),  is  at  one  with  the  lingering  pathos 
of  their  admonition,  'and  working  together  with 
him  we  intreat  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain  '  (6').  A  man's  whole  attitude  to- 
wards sin  must  be  changed,  otherwise  the  incidence 
of  this  yearning  admonition  must  rest  upon  him. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  apostolic  docu- 
ments available  leaves  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  held  the  view  that 
'reconciliation'  was  a  change  from  mutual  hos- 
tility, resulting  from  the  sinfulness  of  mankind,  to 
mutual  friendship  between  God  and  man  ;  that 
this  change  was  God's  own  work  accomplished  in 
Christ  through  His  life  and  death  ;  but  that  it  was 
also  a  process,  carried  on  by  God  in  Christ,  requir- 
ing for  its  completion  the  receiving  of  it  as  a  grace 
and  the  consequent  participation  in  it  as  a  Divine 
operation  by  men  individually.  Whether  this  view 
accords  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
Synoptics,  and  whether  it  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  experience  of  salvation  binding  permanently 
upon  the  faith  of  the  Church  are  questions  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article. 

LiTERATaRE. — H.  Crcmer,  BiM.-Theol.  Lexicon  of  NT  Greeks, 
Edinburgh,  1880,  p.  91  ft.  ;  Sanday-Headlam, /CC,  'Romans '5, 
do.,  1902,  p.  129t. ;  E.  H.  Askwith,  'Sin,  and  the  Need  ot 
Atonement,'  in  Cambridge  Ttn-alogical  Essays,  London,  1905, 
p.  175;  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  Ethics  mid  Atonement,  do.,  1906, 
pp.  82-179;  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  The  Atonement  and  Modem 
rhov/jM,  do.,  1911,  pp.  255-283  ;  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  The  Spirit- 
ual Principle  of  the  Atonement,  do.,  1897,  pp.  219-306 ;  J. 
Denney,  I'he  Death  of  Christ,  do.,  1902,  p.  139  ff.  ;  G.  B. 
Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  Edinburf,'h,  1905,  p. 
59  IT.;  ExpT  iv.  [1S92-93J  335  f.,  v.  [I893-94J  532  ft.  ;  W.  H. 
Moberly,  '  The  Atonement,'  in  Foundations,  London,  1912,  p. 
265 ff.  ;  A.  Ritschl,  Rechtfertiguna  und  Versohnumj^,  Conn, 
1895-1902,  iii.,  Eng.  tr.,  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  Edin- 
burgh, 1900 :  D.  W.  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation, 
do.,  1893;  W.  L.  Walker.  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation,  do., 
1909;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  London, 
1901  ;  S.  A.  MacDowall,  Evolution  and  the  Need  of  Atone- 
ment, Cambridge,  1912  ;  art.   '  Reconciliation  *  in   UDB  and 

DCG.  Frederic  Platt. 

RED.— See  COLOURS. 

REDEMPTION.— Among  the  figures  employed  by 
the  apostolical  writers  to  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  by  which  our  Lord  has  saved  His 
people,  none  is  more  illuminating  than  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  'redemption.' 
The  terms  'redeem,'  'redemption,'  'redeemer' 
are  a  gift  of  the  Latin  Bible  to  our  theological  lan- 
guage. They  fail  in  complete  exactness  as  render- 
ings of  the  terms  which  they  are  used  to  translate 
in  the  apostolical  writings,  in  so  far  as  there  still 
clings  to  them  the  notion,  intrinsic  in  their  form, 
that  the  buying  which  they  denote  is  distinctively 
a  'buying  back.'  The  English  word  'ransom,' 
etymologically  a  doublet  of  '  redeem,'  has  more 
completely  lost  its  etymological  implication  of 
specifically  '  buying  hack,'  taking  on  in  its  stead 
rather  that  of  '  buying  out.'  The  series  '  ransom,' 
'ransoming,'  'Ransomer'  might  on  this  account 
serve  better  as  equivalents  of  the  Greek  words  cur- 
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rently  employed  by  tlie  apostolical  writers  to  con- 
vey this  idea.  These  are  ;  [XiiTpov,  Mt  2U'-",  Mk  10-">] ; 
d^riXiTpo^,  1  Ti  2«;  Xi;T/)oC<r9ai,  Lk  ■2i-\  Tit  2", 
1  1'  I'";  XiW-puo-is,  Lk  l"*  2**,  He  il'-' ;  awoXi-rpa^ct, 
Lk  21=**,  Ko  3"  8'^,  1  Co  P",  Eph  1'-'^  4-"',  Col  1", 
He  !)'=  11^  ;  [XuTpur-fis,  Ac  1'^].  No  words  provided 
by  the  Greek  language  could  convey  more  distinctly 
the  idea  which  we  commonly  exjiress  by  the  term 
'ransoming.'  Their  current  eni|iloymenl  by  tlie 
writers  of  the  NT  to  describe  the  action  of  our 
Lord  in  setting  His  people  free  is  proof  enough  of 
itself  that  this  action  was  thought  of  by  them  not 
broadly  as  '  deliverance,'  but  as  a  deliverance  in 
the  distinct  mode  of  '  ransoming.'  If  '  deliverance' 
alone,  without  implication  of  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing it,  had  been  what  was  intended  to  be 
exjiressed,  the  simple  forms  Xt'eif,  Xvais,  Xvrrip  or 
some  of  their  strengtiiened  prepositional  compounds 
lay  at  liand.  These  were  in  common  use  in  the 
sen.se  of  '  delivering,'  and  indeed  some  of  tliem 
(like  XiW^ai  and  dTroXiWcrSai)  bad  even  acquired  the 
special  sense  of  '  ransoming.'  Instead  of  them, 
however,  the  NT  writers  elected  to  employ  forms 
which  embod}'  in  their  very  .structure  an  open 
assertion  that  the  mode  of  deliverance  spoken  of 
is  bj'  '  ransom.'  To  say  XiVrpoK  is  to  say  '  ransom  '  ; 
and  to  say  \vTpoOa&ai,  Xirrpioais  is  to  say  Xvrpov  ; 
while  dTroXt'T-pwcris  is  but  a  stronger  way  of  saying 
XuTpuxrts. 

Of  course,  even  words  like  these,  in  the  very 
form  of  which  the  modal  implication  is  entrenched, 
and  which  owe,  in  fact,  their  existence  to  the  need 
of  words  emphasizing  the  mode  unambiguously, 
may  come  to  be  used  so  loosely  that  this  implica- 
tion retires  into  the  background  or  even  entirely 
out  of  sight.  In  our  common  English  usage  the 
words  'redeem,'  'redemption,'  'redeemer'  retain 
no  sure  intimation  of  their  etymological  denotation 
of  '  buying  back,'  but  suggest  ordinarilj'  only 
a  '  buying  out.'  They  are  sometimes  used  so 
loosely  as  to  convey  no  implication  even  of  pur- 
chase. That  XfrpoOcT^ai,  XiirpunTis,  dTToXi/rpujtris  have 
sutlered  in  their  NT  usage  such  a  decay  of  their 
essential  signiticanee  cannot  be  assumed,  however, 
without  clear  proof.  In  point  of  fact,  the  actual 
accompaniments  of  their  usage  forbid  such  an 
assumption.  In  a  number  of  instances  of  their 
occurrence  the  intimation  of  a  price  paid  is  promi- 
nent in  the  context ;  in  other  words,  the  deliverance 
spoken  of  is  dehnitely  intimated  as  a  ransoming. 
In  the  remaining  instances  this  intimation  becomes 
no  doubt  rather  an  assumption,  grounded  in  their 
form  and  their  usage  elsewhere  ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  neglecting  it.  The  apparently  var3'ing 
usage  of  the  terms  depends  merely  on  an  oscillation 
of  emphasis  between  the  two  elements  of  thought 
combined  in  them.  Sometimes  the  emphasis  is 
thrown  on  the  mode  in  which  the  deliverance  as- 
serted is  wrought — namely,  by  ransoming.  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shifted  to  the  issue 
of  the  ransoming  which  is  affirmed — namely,  in 
deliverance.  In  the  former  case  the  stress  falls  so 
strongly  on  the  idea  of  ransoming  that  the  mind 
tends  to  rest  exclusively  on  the  act  of  purchasing 
or  the  price  paid.  In  the  latter  it  rests  so  strongly 
on  the  idea  of  deliverance  that  we  are  tempted 
to  forget  that  an  act  of  ransoming  is  assumed  as 
its  procuring  cause.  In  neither  case,  however,  is 
either  element  of  thought  really  suppressed  entirely. 
Christ's  ransoming  of  His  peojile  is  of  course 
always  thought  of  as  issuing  in  their  deliverance. 
His  deliverance  of  His  people  is  equally  thought 
of  always  as  accomplished  by  a  ransoming. 

We  may  be  surprised  to  observe  that  tlie  epithet 
'  Redeemer'  ('  Ran.somer,'  Xnrpur^s)  is  never  apjilied 
to  our  Lord  in  the  NT.  Even  the  Ijroader  designa- 
tion, '  Deliverer,'  is  applied  to  Him  only  once,  and 
that  in  a  quotation  from  the  OT  (opi/ii/ne^os,  Ko  11-^ 


from  Is  59»>:  cf.  1  Th  1'"),  In  fact,  we  do  not 
meet  with  '  Redeemer  '  (XuTpwrj}?)  as  a  <lcsignation 
of  our  Lord  in  extant  Christian  literature,  until 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  (Justin,  Dud.  xxx.  3  ; 
cf.  Ixxxiii.  3),  and  it  does  not  seem  to  become 
common  until  three  cent\irics  later.  Nevertheless, 
■Justin  hinjself  tells  us  that  it  was  in  ordinary  use 
in  the  Christian  community  when  he  wrote.  'For 
«e  call  Jllm  Helper  and  Kcdeemer,'  he  says,  with 
an  allusion  to  I's  li)'-".  .\nd  it  .seems  that  in  the 
only  instance  of  the  ap|iearance  of  the  term  in  the 
NT — Ac  7",  where  it  is  u.scd  of  Moses — its  employ- 
ment as  a  designation  of  our  Lord  is  already  pre- 
sup|iosed.  For  it  is  applied  to  Moses  here  only 
as  the  type  of  Christ,  and  with  a  very  distinct 
reference  to  the  antityiie  in  the  choice  of  the  word. 
The  Israelites  had  demanded  of  Moses,  '  Who 
made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?'  .Stephen,  driving 
home  his  le.sscm,  declares  that  him  who  was  thus 
rejected  as  '  ruler  and  judge  '  tlod  has  sent  '  both 
as  ruler  and  as  redeemer.'  The  '  both  .  .  .  and  '  is 
to  be  noted  as  well  as  the  change  of  term. 
'Redeemer'  is  introduced  with  great  emphasis; 
attention  is  called  niarkeilly  to  it  as  a  signilicant 
point  in  the  argument.  '  Observe,'  says  H.  A.  \V. 
Meyer,  'the  climax  introduced  hyXvr pwriiv  in  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding  SiKaar-fiv.  It  is  introduced 
because  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  against  Mo.ses 
is  type  of  the  antagonism  to  Christ  ami  His  work 
(v.*')  ;  consequently,  Moses  in  his  work  of  deliver- 
ance is  a  type  of  Christ,  who  has  ert'ected  the  Xcrpuffis 
of  the  people  in  the  highest  sense  (Lk  li*  2^",  He 
9'-,  Tit  2'^) '  (Commentary  on  tlie  NT,  '  Acts,'  vol.  i. 
[1877]  p.  204  f.).  We  must  look  upon  the  absence  of 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  ei)ithet  '  Re- 
deemer' to  Christ  in  early  Christian  writers, 
therefore,  as  merely  a  literary  phenomenon.  Chris- 
tians were  from  the  first  accustomed  to  speak  of 
their  Lord  as  '  Redeemer.'  The  usage  undoubtedly 
was  not  so  rich  and  full  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church  as  it  has  since  become.  The  intense  con- 
creteness  of  the  term  probably  accounts  in  part  for 
this.  Hut  it  was  already  in  use  to  express  the 
apostolic  conception  of  the  function  of  our  Lord  as 
Saviour. 

The  basis  of  this  apostolic  conception  is  laid  in 
our  Lord's  own  declaration,  '  For  verily  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  '  (Mk  10", 
Mt  20^),  a  declaration  elucidated  and  enforced  in 
those  others,  preserved  by  John,  in  which  He 
speaks  of  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn  10"), 
or  His  friends  (15"),  or  of  giving  His  Hesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world  (6").  In  tbis  great  declaration 
our  Lord  is  commending  a  life  of  service  to  His 
disciples  by  His  own  signal  example.  He  adduces 
His  example  after  a  fashion  which  runs  on  precisely 
the  lines  repeated  by  Raul  in  I'h  2^"-.  He  calls 
Himself  by  the  lofty  name  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and, 
by  thus  throwing  the  exaltation  of  His  Person  into 
contrast  .with  the  lowliness  of  the  work  He  was 
performing,  He  enhances  the  value  of  His  example 
to  a  life  of  service.  He  describes  His  whole  mission 
in  the  world  as  service,  and  He  adverts  to  His 
ransoming  death  as  the  culminating  act  of  the 
service  which  He  came  into  the  w'orld  to  render. 
He,  the  heavenly  man  of  Daniel's  vision  (Dn  7'^), 
came  into  the  world  for  no  ntlicr  purpose  than  to 
perform  a  service  for  men  which  involved  the  giving 
of  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  thcni.  Thus  He  makes 
His  ransoming  death  the  final  cause  of  His  whole 
manifestation  in  the  world.  The  terms  He  employs 
to  describe  His  death  as  a  ransom  are  as  simple 
and  precise  as  possible.  He  speaks  of  '  giving  his 
life,'  emphasizing  the  voluntariness  of  the  act. 
He  speaks  of  giving  His  life  as  a  'ransom,'  using 
the  most  exact  word  the  Greek  language  atiords 
(\\iTpov)  to  express  the  price   paid   to  secure  the 
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release  of  prisoners,  the  manumission  of  slaves 
(see  A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East, 
p.  32211'.,  with  some  of  the  necessary  correctives 
in  T.  Zahn,  Der  Brief  an  die  liiimer,  1910, 
p.  180,  note  51  from  the  middle),  or  the  purcliase 
of  immunity  for  faults  committed  against  Deity 
(see  F.  Steinleitner,  Die  Bcieht  iin  Zusammcn- 
hnnqe  init  der  mdcralen  Rr.chtspjlcge  in  der  Antike, 
p.  37  f.)-  He  speaks  of  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom 
'  for,'  or  rather  '  in  the  place  of,'  '  instead  of,' 
'  many,'  the  preposition  (avri)  employed  emphasizing 
the  idea  of  exchange,  or,  we  may  say  shortly,  of 
substitution.  In  this  declaration,  then,  our  Lord 
Himself  sets  forth  in  language  as  precise  as  possible 
His  work  of  service  for  man  as  culminating  in  the 
vicarious  payment  by  His  voluntary  death  of  a 
ransom  price  for  them.  This  is  what  He  came  to 
do  ;  and  in  this,  therefore,  is  summed  up  briefly  the 
nature  of  His  work  for  men. 

It  would  be  strange  if  so  remarkable  a  declara- 
tion had  produced  no  echoes  in  tlie  teaching  of  our 
Lord's  followers.  A  very  distinct  echo  of  it  sounds 
in  1  Ti  2',  where  it  is  declared  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
that  'he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.'  The 
term  employed  for  '  ransom  '  here  is  a  strengthened 
form  (avTl\vTpov),  in  which  the  idea  of  exchange, 
already  intrinsic  to  the  simple  form  (\vTpov),  is 
made  still  more  explicit.  This  idea  having  thus 
been  thrown  into  prominence  in  the  terra  itself, 
the  way  was  opened  to  add  an  intimation  of  those 
with  whom  the  exchange  is  made  by  means  of  a  pre- 
position which  indicates  them  as  beneticiaries  of  it 
(iivip).  The  voluntariness  of  the  ransoming  trans- 
action on  our  Lord's  part  is  intimated  when  it  is 
said  that  He  'gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  a 
phrase  the  full  reference  of  which  on  Paul's  lips 
may  be  gathered  from  Gal  1*  :  '  who  gave  himself 
for  our  sins '  (cf.  Gal  2-",  Eph  5^-  ^).  Every  element 
of  thought  contained  in  Mk  10^',  Mt  20=«,  in  a 
word,  is  repeated  here  ;  and  what  is  there  repre- 
sented by  our  Lord  as  the  substance  of  His  mission, 
is  here  declared  by  Paul  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
gospel  committed  to  him  to  preach.  It  is  the  '  testi- 
mony in  its  own  times,  whereunto  I  was  appointed 
a  preacher  and  an  apostle '  (1  Ti  2'). 

It  is  only  an  elaboration  of  the  central  idea  of 
this  declaration  when  Paul  (Tit  2"),  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  his  being  by  the  remembrance  of  all  that 
he  owes  to  'our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,'  for  '  the  epiphany  of  whose  glory '  he  is 
looking  forward  as  his  most  '  blessed  hope,'  cele- 
brates in  burning  words  the  great  transaction  to 
which  he  attributes  it  all :  '  who  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  people  for  his  own  posses- 
sion, zealous  of  good  works.'  The  fundamental 
fact  thrown  up  to  observation  here  too  is  that 
Jesus  Christ  'gave  himself  for  us.'  The  assertion 
is  the  same  as  that  of  1  Ti  2^,  and  the  meaning  is 
the  same  :  our  Lord  voluntarily  gave  Himself  as  a 
ransom  for  our  benefit.  This  statement  dominates 
the  whole  passage,  and  doubtless  has  determined 
the  choice  of  the  verb  '  ransom  '  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  telle  sentence  which  follows.  But  it  is  the 
effects  of  this  ransoming  which  are  particularly 
developed.  Paul's  mind  is  intent  in  this  context 
on  conduct.  He  would  have  his  converts  live 
worthily  of  the  grace  of  God  which  has  come  to 
them,  their  eyes  set  upon  the  recompense  of  the 
reward.  If  Christ  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  it 
was  that  we  might  sin  no  more.  That  is  expressed 
in  Gal  I''  thus  :  '  That  he  might  deliver  us  out  of 
this  present  evil  world.'  It  is  expressed  here  thus  : 
'  That  he  might  ransom  us  from  all  iniquity  and 
purify  for  himself  a  people  for  his  own  possession, 
zealous  of  good  works.'  The  two  statements  have 
fundamentally  the  same  content,  expressed,  how- 


ever, in  the  one  case  negatively,  and  in  the  other 
positively.  Christ  ransomed  us  by  the  gift  of  Him- 
self, that  we  might  no  longer  belong  to  the  world 
but  to  Him.  To  belong  to  Christ  is  to  be  holy  ; 
and  therefore  those  who  are  His,  while  still  in  tlie 
world  must  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
exi)ecting  His  coming,  that  their  deliverance  out  of 
this  evil  world  may  be  completed.  The  verbs  used 
in  the  two  statements  are,  however,  diHerent.  In 
the  one  case,  the  verb  employed  (liaipdcrBai.,  Gal  I'') 
declares  the  efl'ect  wrought  exclusively,  with  no 
intimation  of  the  mode  of  action  by  which  it  is 
attained  :  the  purpose  of  Christ's  giving  Himself 
for  our  sins  is  our  rescue,  deliverance,  out  of  the 
present  evil  world.  In  the  other  case,  the  verb 
employed  {XvrpoOaBai,  Tit  2")  has  a  distinct  modal 
connotation  :  Christ's  purpose  in  giving  Himself 
for  us  is  to  ransom  us  from  every  iniquity,  and  thus 
to  purify  for  Himself  a  people  of  His  own,  zealous 
of  good  works.  The  concept  of  ransom  intrinsic 
in  Christ's  giving  Himself  for  us  is  here  expressly 
carried  over  to  the  ultimate  efl'ects,  our  deliver- 
ance from  all  iniquity,  and  our  purification  for 
Christ,  'so  that,'  as  B.  Weiss  puts  it,  '  His  giving 
Himself  up  for  our  liberation  from  guilt  is  conceived 
as  the  ransom-price,  apart  from  which  these  things 
could  not  result'  {Die  Brief e  Pauli  an  Timotheus 
imd  Titus'',  1885,  p.  884  n.).  This  is  only  to  say,  in 
our  current  modes  of  speech,  that  the  ransom  paid 
by  Christ,  when  He  gave  Himself  for  us,  purchases 
for  us  not  only  relief  from  the  guilt  but  also  release 
from  the  power  of  sin. 

How  little  such  a  reference  to  the  revolution 
wrought  in  the  life  of  Christians  empties  the  term 
'  to  ransom '  of  its  implication  of  purchase  may  be 
learned  from  1  P  1'"-.  Peter  is  here  as  completely 
engrossed  with  conduct  as  Paul  is  in  Tit  2'^.  He 
too  is  exhorting  his  readers  to  a  life,  during  their 
sojourn  here  expecting  the  revelation  of  the  Lord, 
consonant  with  their  high  dignity  as  a  people  of 
God's  own  possession.  And  he  too  seeks  to  gain 
force  for  his  exhortation  by  reminding  them  of 
what  they  owe  to  Christ  their  Ransomer.  The 
thing  asserted  to  be  secured  by  this  ransoming  is, 
with  Peter  as  with  Paul,  an  ethical  deliverance. 
'  Knowing,'  says  he,  '  that  ye  were  redeemed  .  .  . 
from  your  vain  manner  of  life  handed  down  from 
your  fathers'  (1  P  l'«).  The  thought  is  closely 
similar  to  that  of  Gal  1'' :  '  That  he  might  deliver 
us  out  of  this  present  evil  world.'  If  we  should  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that,  therefore,  the  term  '  ran- 
somed,' as  here  used,  has  lost  its  implication  of 
purchase,  and  become  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
'  deliver '  of  Gal  1*,  Peter  at  once  undeceives  us  by 
emphasizing  precisely  the  idea  of  purchasing.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  passage  consists  just  in  tlie  full- 
ness with  which  it  dwells  on  the  price  paid  for  our 
deliverance.  Paul  contented  himself  in  Tit  2'*  with 
saying  merely  that  Christ  'gave  himself  for  us.' 
Peter  tells  us  that  this  means  that  He  poured  out 
His  blood  for  us.  '  Ransomed  '  here,  although  used 
exactly  as  in  Tit  2",  cannot  possibly  mean  simply 
'delivered.'  It  means  distinctively,  'delivered  by 
means  of  the  payment  of  a  price.' 

What  the  price  was  which  Christ  paid  to  ran- 
som us  '  from  our  vain  manner  of  life,  handed  down 
from  our  fathers,'  Peter  develops  with  great  full- 
ness, both  negatively  and  positively.  Negatively, 
he  tells  us,  it  was  no  corruptible  thing,  no  silver  or 
gold.  His  mind  is  running  on  the  usual  commodi- 
ties employed  in  the  ordinary  ransomings  familiar 
to  everyday  life  ;  and  we  perceive  that  he  intends 
to  represent  the  ransoming  of  which  Christians  are 
the  object  as  similar  in  kind  to  them.  It  difiered 
from  them  only  in  the  incomparable  greatness  of 
the  pricre  paid  ;  and  this  carries  with  it  the  great- 
ness of  the  evil  from  which  it  delivers  us  and  the 
greatness  of  the  good   which    it  secures  for  us. 
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The  price  paid,  Peter  tells  \is  positively,  is  the 
blood  of  Christ.  This  blood  he  characterizes  in 
a  twofold  manner.  On  the  one  hand,  he  speaks 
of  it,  enhancing  its  value,  as  precious.  It  is  at  {,'roat 
cost  that  we  have  been  ransomed.  On  the  other 
hand,  intimatinj;  the  source  of  its  efficacy,  he  com- 
pares it  with  the  blood  'of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot'  (1  P  1'").  The  sacrihcial  allusion 
here  is  manifest,  whether  we  think  (with  Hermann 
Gunkel),  through  the  medium  of  Is  53,  of  the  ordin- 
ary offerings  (cf.  Lv  23'-),  or  (with  F.  J.  A.  Hort) 
particularly  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (cf.  Ex  12°).  The 
main  point  to  observe  is  that  Peter  feels  no  incon- 
gruity in  blending  the  ideas  of  ransom  and  sacri- 
lice.  The  blood  which  Clirist  shed  as  a  sacrifice 
is  the  blood  by  which  we  are  ransomed.  The  two 
modes  of  representation  express  a  single  fact. 

Peter  does  not  inform  his  readers  of  these  things 
as  something  new  to  them.  He  presents  them 
as  matters  which  are  of  common  knowledge : 
'  knowing,  as  you  do,  that,'  etc.  '  It  is  an  appeal 
to  an  elementary  Christian  belief  (F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
T/w  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  I.  l-II.  17,  p.  75). 
Of  course,  then,  there  are  other  allusions  to 
them,  more  or  less  full,  scattered  through  the 
NT.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  similar  conjunction 
of  the  notions  of  sacrifice  and  ransom  in  He  9'". 
There  we  are  told  that  Christ,  in  contrast  with 
the  priests  of  the  old  dispensation,  'a  high  priest 
of  the  good  things  to  come,  .  .  .  not  by  means 
of  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  means 
of  his  own  blood,  entered  in  once  for  all  into  the 
holy  place  having  obtained  eternal  ransoming.' 
There  are  not  two  acts  intimated  here :  by  the 
one  shedding  of  His  blood,  Christ  both  entered 
once  for  all  into  the  holy  place  and  obtained  an 
eternal  ransoming.  The  correspondence  of  the 
'once  for  all '  in  the  one  clause  and  the  '  eternal '  in 
the  other  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  a  binding 
link  assimilating  the  two  assertions  to  one  another. 
Christ,  unlike  the  Levitical  priests  with  their 
repeated  entrances,  entered  the  holy  place  '  once 
for  all,'  because  the  ransoming  He  was  obtaining 
through  His  blood  was  not  like  theirs,  temporary  in 
its  etiect,  but  'eternal,'  that  is  to  say,  of  never- 
failing  absoluteness  (cf.  'eternal  Spirit,'  v.'^, 
'  eternal  inheritance,'  v.").  The  effect  of  the 
sacrificial  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  is  here  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  ransoming. 

Precisely  how  this  author  conceived  this  ransom- 
ing is  made  plain  by  a  phrase  which  he  employs 
tliree  verses  further  on :  'a  death  having  taken 
place  for  the  ransoming  of  the  transgressions.'  He 
is  still  contrasting  the  ett'ective  Avork  of  Christ  witli 
the  merely  representative  work  of  the  Old  Covenant. 
A  promise  had  been  given  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 
But  men  had  not  received  the  heritage  whicli  had 
thus  been  promised.  Their  sins  stood  in  the  way, 
and  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  took  away  sin. 
Christ  had  now  brought  such  a  sacrifice.  In  His 
case  a  death  had  taken  place  '  for  the  ransoming 
of  the  transgressions '  which  they  had  committed. 
'  Ransoming '  here  conveys  a  meaning  which  might 
have  been  conveyed  by  '  expiation.'  The  term 
used  is  not  the  simple  form  XiJx/jaxrij,  but  the  streng- 
thened form  airo\vTpw(m  ;  and  the  construction  is 
inexact — it  is  not  the  transgressions  but  the  trans- 
gressors th.at  are  ransomed.  But  the  meaning  is 
plain.  •  The  genitive  expresses  in  a  wide  sense 
the  object  on  which  the  redemption  is  e.xercised 
("  redemption  in  the  matter  of  the  transgressions," 
"transgression — redemption")'  (B.  F.  Westcott, 
Hebrews,  p.  264).  It  was  because  men  had  sinned 
that  they  required  to  be  ransomed  ;  sin  had  brought 
them  into  a  condition  from  which  they  could  be 
delivered  only  by  a  ransom.  And  tiie  ransom 
required  was  a  death.  The  matter  is  juit  (Hiite 
generally  :  '  a  death  having  taken  place  for  ransom- 
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ing  the  tr.ansgressions.'  This  death  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  Christ's  death  ;  and  it  was  because  it  was 
Christ's  death  that  it  was  adequate  to  its  end  (v.'*). 
But  the  fundamental  point  in  our  present  ]iassage 
is  that  Christ  could  ransom  men  from  their  sins, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  conseqviences  of  their  sins, 
including,  of  course,  that  conscicmsncssof  sin  which 
bites  into  the  conscience  (v.'*),  only  by  dying.  By 
sacrificing  Himself  He  put  away  sin  (v.-") ;  He 
was  oti'ered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  (v.^).  The 
images  of  sacrifice  and  of  ransoming  are  inextric- 
ably interwoven,  but  it  easily  emerges  that  Christ 
is  thought  of,  in  giving  Himself  to  death,  as  giving 
Himself  as  a  ransom-price  to  deliver  men  from  the 
guilt  and  penalties  of  sin. 

This  representation  meets  us  again,  very  tersely 
put,  in  Eph  F,  of  which  Col  1"  is  a  slightly  less 
completely  expressed  repetition.  The  ransoming 
(diro\i»r/)cixris)  which  is  in  Christ,  described  with 
more  particularity  in  Ephesians  again  as  having 
been  procured  '  through  his  blood,'  is  in  botli 
passages  alike  identified  immediately  with  '  the 
remission  of  our  trespasses '  (Eph.),  or  '  of  our  sins ' 
(Col.).  'The  studied  precision,'  as  J.  B.  Lightfoot 
phrases  it  in  his  note  on  Col  1''',  with  which  the  ran- 
soming is  thus  defined  to  be  just '  remission  of  sins,' 
is  the  more  noteworthy  because  it  is  apparently 
directly  contrasted  as  such  with  the  wider  '  deliver- 
ance' (ipiicraTo)  from  the  power  of  darkness  and 
removal  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God's 
love,  for  which  it  supplies  the  ground.  It  is  be- 
cause Christ  has  at  the  cost  of  His  blood,  that  is, 
by  dying  for  us,  purchased  for  us  remission  of  sins 
(which  is  our  ransoming),  that  we  have  deliverance 
from  the  tyranny  of  darkness  and  are  transferred 
under  His  own  rule.  We  thus  reach  a  very  close 
determination  of  the  exact  point  at  which  the  ran- 
soming act  of  Christ  operates,  and  of  the  exact 
evil  from  which  it  immediately  relieves  us.  It 
relieves  us  of  the  guilt  and  the  penal  consequences 
of  our  sins ;  and  only  through  that  relief  does  it 
secure  to  us  other  blessings.  It  is,  at  its  very 
centre,  just  'the  remission  of  our  sins'  that  we 
have  in  Christ  when  we  have  in  Him  our  ransom- 
ing. 

The  great  passage  in  which  the  nature  of  our 
ransoming  is  unfolded  for  us,  however,  is  Ro  3'-''. 
There,  nearly  all  the  scattered  intimations  of  its 
essential  nature  found  here  and  there  in  other 
passages  are  gathered  together  in  one  comprehen- 
sive statement.  The  fundamental  declarations  of 
this  very  pregnant  passage  are,  that  men,  being 
sinners,  can  be  justified  only  gratuitously,  by  an 
act  of  pure  grace  on  God's  part ;  that  God,  how- 
ever, can  so  act  towards  them  in  His  grace,  only 
because  there  is  a  ransoming  (dxoXiIrpuo-is)  available 
for  them  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that  this  ransoming 
was  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  expia- 
tory sacrifice,  enabling  God  righteously  to  forgive 
sins.  The  ransoming  found — perhaps  we  may  even 
say  stored — in  Christ  Jesus  is  here  represented  as 
the  result  of  His  sacrificial  death  ;  this  sacrificial 
death  is  made  the  ground  of  God's  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  and  this  forgiveness  of  sins  is  identified 
with  the  justification  which  God  gratuitously 
grants  believing  sinners.  The  blending  of  the 
ideas  of  ransoming  and  expiation  is  complete  ;  the 
'  blood  of  Christ,'  in  working  the  one,  works  also 
the  other.  The  ascription  to  God  of  the  whole 
process  of  justification,  including  apparently  the 
ransoming  act  itself,  which  is  usually  (but  not 
always)  ascribed  to  Christ,  but  which  is  thus  traced 
back  through  Christ  to  God,  whose  will  in  this  too 
Christ  does,  is  apparently  due  to  the  emphasis 
with  which,  throughout  the  passage,  the  entirety 
of  salvation,  in  all  its  elements,  is  attributed  to 
God's  free  grace.  This  emidiasis  on  the  gratuitous- 
ness of  the  whole  saving  process  is  the  most  notice- 
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al)le  feature  of  the  pnss(if;e.  It  has  been  strangelj' 
contended  (e.g.  by  T.  Zaliii)  that  it  is  inconsistent 
witli  tlie  conception  of  a  ransom,  strictly  taken. 
There  is,  however,  not  even  an  antinomy  here  : 
the  gratuitousness  of  justification  quDnii  homines 
cannot  possibly  exclude  the  grounding  of  that  act 
in  tlie  blood  of  Clirist,  as  a  ransom  paid  for  men 
from  without.  What  the  passage  teaches  is,  that 
all  men  have  sinned  and  have  failed  to  attain  the 
glory  God  has  in  mind  for  them  ;  all  are  in  this 
matter  in  like  case;  those  whom  God  justilies — 
namely,  all  believers— are,  then,  justihed  freely,  by 
God's  grace  alone.  But  it  does  not  teach  that  God 
acts  thus,  in  His  free  grace,  justifying  sinners  gra- 
tuitously so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  arbitrarily 
and  with  no  adequate  ground  for  His  action.  On 
the  contrary,  it  asserts  a  ground  for  His  justifj'ing 
act ;  and  the  ground  which  it  asserts  is  the  ransom- 
ing that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  says,  indeed,  not 
'on  the  ground  of  the  ransoming  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus '  (5ia  T77f  awoKirpuaiv),  but  'through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  ransoming  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ' 
(Sib.  T^s  d7roXuTp(i(reus).  But  this  is  only  a  formal 
dill'erence.  What  Paul  says  is,  that  the  ran.soming 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  means  by  which  men, 
being  sinners,  are  brought  by  God  into  a  justifica- 
tion which  they  cannot  secure  for  themselves.  If 
the  ransoming  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  means 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  justified,  that  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  God,  Avho  gratuitously 
jvistifies  them  in  His  grace,  proceeds  in  this  act  in 
view  of  nothing  in  them,  but  solely  in  view  of  the 
ransoming  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  How  this  ran- 
soming comes  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus  is,  then,  im- 
mediately explained :  God  has  set  Him  forth  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  through  faith  in  His  blood, 
for  the  manifestation  of  His  righteousness  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Christ,  then,  has  been  ofiered 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  ;  this  enables  God  to  for- 
give sins  righteously  ;  those  thus  forgiven  are  justi- 
fied gratuitously  ;  and  this  justification  has  taken 
place  in  view  of,  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  by 
means  of,  the  ransoming  which  has  resulted  from 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  ransom- 
ing provided  by  Christ  is,  in  a  word,  the  means  by 
which  God  is  rendered  gracious  ;  and  in  this  His 
grace,  thus  secured  for  us.  He  gratuitously  justifies 
us,  although  we,  as  sinners,  have  no  claim  upon 
this  justification. 

The  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  representa- 
tion of  salvation  as  a  ransoming  is  its  costliness. 
In  some  of  the  jiassages  which  have  been  adduced 
this  idea  is  thrown  very  prominently  forward. 
This  is  the  case  with  Ro  P*,  and,  indeed,  with  all 
the  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  given 
'  Himself,'  or  '  His  blood,'  as  a  ransom  for  His 
people  ;  and  it  is  elaborated  in  much  detail  in  such 
passages  as  He  9"  and  1  P  1'"-.  But  the  emphasis 
often  falls  no  less  on  the  value  of  the  acquisition 
obtained,  and  that  both  on  its  negative  and  on  its 
positive  sides.  Naturally  it  is  the  eschatological 
aspects  of  this  acquisition  on  which  ordinarily 
most  stress  is  laid.  These  eschatological  asjiects 
of  our  ransoming  are  brought  very  decidedly  into 
the  foreground,  for  example,  in  Tit  2''',  1  P  I'X  and 
not  less  so  in  He  9",  Eph  1',  Col  1".  When  the 
mind  is  thus  occupied  with  the  eschatological  re- 
sults of  the  ransoming,  it  is  apt  to  be  relatively 
less  engaged  with  the  nature  of  the  ransoming  act 
itself,  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  read  the  term 
'  ransoming '  as  if  its  whole  implication  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  simple  idea  of  'deliverance.'  This 
is,  of  course,  not  really  the  case.  The  term 
'  ransoming  '  is  employed  instead  of  one  by  which 
nothing  more  than  'deliverance'  would  be  ex- 
pressed, precisely  because  tlie  writer  is  conscious 
that  the  deliverance  of  which  he  is  speaking  has 
been    secured  only  at  a  cost,   and    instinctively 


employs  a  term  which  intimates  this  fact.  It  was 
thus  a  true  feeling  which  led  James  Morison  (A 
Critiral  Expo.ntiun  of  (he  Third  Chapter  of  PiiuVs 
Epistle  to  the  Roynans,  1866,  p.  254)  to  insist  that 
by  the  terms  in  question  is  exjiressed  not  mere 
deliverance,  but  'deliverance  which  is  ellccted  in  a 
legitimate  way,  and  in  consistency  with  the  rights 
and  claims  of  all  parties  ('oncerned.'  We  must, 
however,  go  a  step  further  and  recognize  that  the 
deliverance  intimated  by  these  terms  is  thought 
of  distinctively  as  resting  on  a  purcliase,  as,  in  a 
word,  the  issue  of  a  ransoming.  This  is,  at  all 
events,  the  state  of  the  case  witli  the  NT  instances. 

When  we  read,  for  example,  in  Ko  8^,  that  we, 
in  this  life,  are  groaning  within  ourselves,  waiting; 
for  our  adoption,  and  then  this  adoption  is  deliiicd 
as  '  the  ransoming  (diroXiir/jucris)  of  our  body,'  the 
word  'ransoming'  cannot  be  taken  out  of  hand  as 
merely  'deliverance,'  and  much  less  can  it  be  sup- 
posed to  intimate  that  a  special  ransom  shall  be 
paid  at  the  last  day  for  the  deliverance  of  the  body. 
What  is  meant  is  that  the  deliverance  of  our  bodies 
— by  which  is  intended  just  our  resurrection,  con- 
nected in  this  context  with  the  repristination  of 
the  physical  universe,  an  object  as  yet  of  hope 
only — shall  be  experienced  in  due  season,  not  as 
something  disconnected  with  the  salvation  we  are 
enjoying  here  and  now  in  its  first-fruits,  but  as  its 
consummation  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  ransom  paid  by  Christ  in  His  blood  on  the 
Cross,  from  whicli  flow  all  the  blessings  which,  as 
believers,  we  receive.  It  is  because  Paul's  mind  is 
fixed  upon  this  fundamental  ransom-paying  that 
he  uses  here  a  term  which  imports  a  ransoming  and 
not  one  of  mere  deliverance. 

Similarly,  when  we  read  in  the  closing  words 
(Eph  1")  of  that  splendid  hymn  of  praise  which 
opens  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  believers, 
having  received  the  promised  Spirit,  defined  spe- 
cifically as  '  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance,'  have 
been  '  sealed  unto  the  ransoming  of  the  acquired 
possession,  to  the  praise  of  God's  glory,'  every 
element  in  the  wording  of  the  statement  itself,  and 
of  the  context  as  well,  cries  out  against  seeing  in 
the  term  '  ransoming '  anything  else  but  a  reminder 
that  this  deliverance  is  an  issue  of  the  ransom- 
paying  of  Christ  in  His  blood.  This  ransom-paying 
had  just  (Eph  1')  been  defined  as  made  by  Christ 
in  His  blood,  and  as  consisting  in  the  remission 
of  our  trespasses.  As  it  is  impossible  to  sujipose 
that  the  term  is  used  in  two  radically  ditterent 
senses  in  the  same  sentence,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  those  who  are  delivered  are  de- 
scribed expressly  as  God's  '  acquired  possession,' 
and  their  deliverance  is  made  dependent  upon 
their  reception  of  the  Spirit,  described  specifically 
as  'the  earnest  of  their  inheritance,'  without  a 
very  precise  intention  of  connecting  tliis  deliver- 
ance with  the  ransom-paying  out  of  which  it  flows 
as  its  consummation.  And,  this  being  true,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  '  the  day  of  ransoming'  of  Eph  4^" 
does  not  mean  the  day  on  which  the  ransom  shall 
be  paid,  nor  merely  the  day  of  a  deliverance 
wrought  somehow  or  other  not  intimated,  but 
distinctly  the  day  on  which  there  shall  be  actually 
experienced  the  ultimate  results  of  the  ransom- 
paying  which  Christ  has  made  '  through  his  blood  ' 
(!'),  that  is,  at  His  death  on  the  Cross,  assured  to 
believers,  because  they  are  sealed  thereto  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  received  now  as  the  earnest  of 
their  inheritance. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
conception  underlies  the  language  of  our  Lord 
(Lk  21-*)  when  He  encourages  His  followers  to  see 
in  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  fear- 
ful to  others,  the  indications  of  their  approaching 
'  ransoming '  (dTroXiTpoiffis) :  '  But  when  these  things 
begin  to  come  to  pass,  look  up,  and  lift  up  your 
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heads;  because  your  ransoming  draweth  nigh.'  He 
does  not  point  tliem  to  the  time  when  tlie  ransom 
wliich  He  came  into  the  world  to  ]iay  (Mk  10", 
Mt  :20-')  is  at  length  to  he  paid  for  tliem  ;  neither 
does  He  promise  them  some  other  deliverance, 
ditlerent  from  that  and  disconnected  with  it,  whieli 
they  might  expect  some  time  in  the  nndcfined  hut 
distant  future.  He  saj-s  '  yu<ir  ransoming,'  inti- 
mating that  it  was  already  theirs  in  sure  e.xpecta- 
tion  ;  He  speaks  of  it  as  '  drawing  nigli,'  recognizing 
that  it  was  eagerly  looked  for.  He  is,  of  course, 
pointing  to  the  complete  realization  of  the  ransom- 
ing of  which  He  speaks  in  the  actual  d<'liverance 
which  shall  be  experienced.  IJut  when  He  speaks 
of  this  deliverance  as  a  '  ransoming'  He  is  equally, 
of  course,  referring  it  as  its  result  to  a  ransom- 
paying  which  secures  it ;  and  can  we  doulit  that 
what  was  in  His  mind  was  His  own  promise  that  He 
would  give  His  life  a  ransom  in  the  place  of  many  ? 

This  declaration  of  our  Lord's  (Lk  \iV-^)  may  lead 
us  to  the  two  or  three  passages  (all,  like  it,  occur- 
ring in  Luke's  Gospel,  1"*  2^*  24'-')  which  differ 
from  the  other  instances  in  which  the  terms  denot- 
ing 'ransoming'  are  employed  in  the  NT,  in  that 
they  do  not  have  the  great  basal  assertion  of  our 
Lord  (!\Hc  10",  Mt  20'-")  behind  them,  but  give 
expression  to  hopes  nourished  on  the  promises  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  'We  read  of  Zaeharias,  on  the 
birth  of  his  prophetic  son,  praising  the  God  of 
Israel,  because  '  he  hath  visited  and  wrought 
ransoming  (Xinpwan)  for  his  people'  {Lk  1**) ;  and 
of  Anna,  the  prophetess,  on  seeing  the  infant;  Jesus 
in  the  Temple,  giving  '  thanks  unto  God,  and  speak- 
ing of  him  to  all  them  that  were  looking  for  the 
ransoming  (XiVpucns)  of  Jerusalem'  (2^) ;  and  of  the 
two  disciples,  sorrowing  over  Jesus'  death,  sadly 
telling  their  unknown  Conipanion,|as  they  journeyed 
together  to  Emmaus :  '  We  hoped  that  it  was  he 
that  should  ransom  (XurpoCir^ai)  Israel '  (24-').  Ob- 
viously these  passages  stand  somewhat  apart  from 
those  which  embody  the  apostolic  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  They 
repre.sent  rather  the  anticipations  of  the  faithful 
in  Israel  with  respect  to  the  salvation  promised  to 
God's  people.  Their  interest  to  us  is  due  to  the 
use  in  them  of  the  same  terminology  to  express 
Israel's  hope  which  afterwards  was  employed  by 
the  apostles  when  they  described  Christ  s  work  as 
at  its  root  a  ransom-paying.  As  we  can  hardly 
ascribe  to  these  aspirations  of  saints  taught  by  the 
OT  revelation  so  clearly  cut  and  definitely  con- 
ceived a  conviction  that  the  Divine  deliverance 
for  which  they  were  waiting  was  to  be  specihCally 
a  ransoming,  as  we  have  ascribed  to  the  apostolic 
writers  with  respect  to  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
Christ,  the  question  easily  arises  whether  we  have 
notoverpressed  the  apostles'  language,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  interpret  their  declara- 
tions from  the  vaguer,  if  we  should  not  rather  say 
the  looser  or  at  least  the  broader,  use  of  the  same 
terms  in  these  earlier  passages  which  represent  a 
usage  going  back  into  the  OT. 

Such  has  been  the  method  of  many  expositors 
(the  typical  instance  is  commonly  taken  from  H. 
Oltramare  on  Ro  3-'';  cf.  the  corrective  in  Sanday- 
Headlam  on  the  same  passage).  Following  it, 
they  have  felt  entitled  or  bound  to  empty  the 
language  of  the  apostles,  wluch  literally  expresses 
the  idea  of  ransoming,  when  speaking  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  more  or  less  completely  of  all  such  impli- 
cation, and  to  read  it  as  conveying  merely  the 
broad  idea  of  delivering.  This  method  of  dealing 
with  the  apostolic  usage  is,  however,  quite  mis- 
leading. The  language  of  the  ajjostles  is  alto- 
gether too  definite  to  permit  such  a  process  of 
evacuation  to  be  carried  successfully  through  with 
respect  to  it.  Their  teaching  as  to  the  nature 
uf  our  Lord's  work  as  an  act  of  ransoming  is  not 


conveyed  exclusively  by  the  implication  of  the 
ransouung  terms  which  they  prevailingly  employ 
in  speaking  of  it ;  thej'  use  other  terms  also,  of 
similar  meaning,  side  by  side  with  them  (of.  Ac 
20=»,  1  Co  (i-"  7^,  thil  :?'•',  2  P  2',  Rev  5"  14"'')  ;  and 
they  often  ex]iound  their  meaning  in  the  sense 
of  ransoming  in  great  detail.  It  must  not  be 
permitted  to  drop  out  of  sight  that  something 
hajipened  between  the  ])rophetic  jjromises  of  the 
Old  Covenant  reflected  in  the  anticipations  of  the 
early  daj-s  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dogmatic  ex- 
positions of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ  by 
the  apostles,  which  was  revolutionary  precisely 
with  respect  to  the  concejitions  held  by  God's 
peojile  of  the  nature  of  His  great  intervention 
for  their  deliverance.  "We  cannot  interpret  the 
apostles'  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  manner  in  which  it  produces 
its  effect — which  was  to  them  the  most  tremendous 
of  experienced  facts — wholly  within  the  limits 
of  the  anticipations  of  even  the  most  devout  of 
Israelites  who,  at  the  best,  only  dimly  |)erceived 
the  necessity  of  a  suffering  Messiah  (Lk  20^''). 
We  must  expect  a  precision  in  delining  the  mode 
of  God's  deliverance  of  His  people  to  enter  in 
after  the  experience  of  it  as  a  fact,  which  could 
not  exist  betore  ;  and  that  the  more,  liecau.se  a 
model  which  necessarily  dominated  all  their  teach- 
ing had  been  given  His  followers  by  our  Lord 
Himself  (Mk  10",  Mt  20=")  for  interpreting  the 
nature  of  His  work  and  the  meaning  of  His  death. 
F.  J.  A.  Hort  is  certainly  right  in  saying,  when 
speaking  of  1  P  1'^ :  '  The  starting  point  of  this 
and  all  similar  language  in  the  Epistles  is  our 
Lord's  saying  in  Mt  20-»  ii  Mk  10"'  (cf.  also  B.  V. 
Westcott,  Ephesians,  1906,  p.  140,  and  even,  thougli 
more  cautiously,  A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the 
Ancient  East,  p.  331).  Moreover,  the  primary 
assumption  of  this  method  of  determining  the 
apostolic  usage  of  these  terms  is  not  unquestion- 
able— to  wit,  that,  in  their  earlier  use,  running 
back  into  the  OT,  the  implication  of  purchase  has 
dropped  wholly  out  of  sight,  and  only  the  broad 
sense  of  delivering  has  been  retained.  It  is  at 
least  noticeable  that  the  OT  persistently  employs 
terms  with  the  implication  of  purchase,  when 
speaking  whether  of  the  great  typical  deliverances 
from  Egypt  and  the  Captivity  or  of  the  greater 
deliverance  typified  by  them  which  Jahweh  was 
yet  to  bring  to  His  people.  This  is  no  more  a 
phenomenon  of  the  LXX  than  of  the  underlying 
Hebrew  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  due  to 
a  complete  decay  of  feeling  for  the  implication 
of  purchase  intrinsic  in  these  terms.  No  doubt 
they  are  sometimes  used  when  we  see  nothing 
further  necessary  for  the  sense  than  simple  de- 
liverance, and  sometimes  in  parallelisms  together 
with  terms  of  simple  deliverance.  They  are  also 
used,  however,  when  the  implication  of  purchase 
is  express.  And  we  are  not  encouiaged  to  think 
that  they  had  ceased  to  bear  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ing to  the  writers  of  the  OT,  even  when  applied 
to  the  greater  matters  of  destiny,  whether  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  nation,  by  such  a  passage,  say, 
as  Ps  49'-" :  '  None  of  them  can  b}-  any  means 
redeem  (nis,  Xi/rpoSo-flai)  his  brother,  nor  give  to 
God  a  ransom  (ie3,  i^L\a<Tiia)  for  him  :  (for  the 
redemption  [p'"]?,  TTjf  rtfiijf  ttj^  Xurpujffecos]  of  their 
life  is  costly  .  .  .)' ;  or  by  such  a  passage  as,  say, 
Is  43'*' :  '  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee 
(^'B^X3,  i\tn-pua-dfir]v) ;  .  .  .  I  have  given  Egypt  as 
thy  ransom  (^n??,  S.\)yay/j.a),  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for 
thee.  ...  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I  give 
men  for  thee,  and  peoples  for  thy  life.'  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  language  of  ransoming  .•iiid 
redemption  is  employed  in  the  OT  to  describe 
the  deliverances  which  Israel  had  experienced  or 
was  yet  to  experience  at  the  Divine  hands,  not 
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because  this  language  had  lost  to  the  writers  of 
the  OT  its  precise  import,  but  in  order  to  intimate 
that  these  deliverances  were  not,  and  were  not  to 
be,  without  cost.  Even  the  later  Jews  were  not 
without  some  sense  of  this,  and  looked  about  for 
the  purchase-price.  '  With  two  blooils,'  says  the 
Midrash  on  Ex  12-'-,  'were  the  Israelites  delivered 
from  Egypt,  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb 
and  with  the  blood  of  circumcision '  (A.  Wiinscbe, 
liibliotheca  Bnbbinica,  ii.  [1890]  135,  as  cited  by 
F.  J.  A.  Hort  on  1  P  1",  p.  79'').  There  is  no 
compelling  reason,  then,  why  we  should  not 
recognize  an  implication  of  purchase,  however 
undefined,  even  in  Lk  1°*  2*'  24". 

If  there  be  any  instance  in  the  NT  of  the  use 
of  a  derivative  of  Xiirpof,  from  which  this  implica- 
tion is  wholly  absent,  it  will  most  probably  be 
found  in  He  11^,  where,  in  the  bead-roll  ot  the 
heroes  of  faith,  Ave  are  told  of  some  who  were 
beaten  to  death,  '  not  accepting  the  ransoming 
(diroXirrpwais),  that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
intimate  that  the  deliverance  from  their  martyr- 
dom which  they  refused  was  to  be  purchased  by  a 
ransom.  But  is  anything  further  needed  to  carry 
this  intimation  than  the  employment  of  this 
particular  word,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  ransom  is 
included  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  writer  has 
selected  this  particular  word  (it  is  not  employed 
in  the  account  from  which  he  is  drawing)  precisely 
in  order  to  intimate  that  Eleazar  and  '  the  seven 
brethren  with  their  mother' — if  he  is  really  allud- 
ing to  their  cases  (2  Mac  6,  7) — felt  apostasy  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  their  deliverance?  They 
did  not  refuse  a  bare  deliverance ;  they  refused 
a  deliverance  on  a  condition,  a  deliverance  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price  which  they  rated  as 
too  high.  The  term  employed  is,  at  all  events, 
perfectly  adapted  to  express  this  fact ;  and  the 
words  of  this  stem,  when  used  elsewhere  in  this 
Epistle,  retain  the  implication  of  purchase  (9"- ''). 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  we  are  practi- 
cally dependent  on  the  implications  of  the  form 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  contextual  indications, 
to  determine  its  meaning.  This  is  1  Co  1™,  where 
the  Apostle,  in  enumerating  the  contents  of  that 
wisdom  which  Christ  has  brought  to  His  followers, 
orders  the  several  elements,  which  he  mentions, 
thus  :  '  that  is  to  say,  righteousness  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  also  ransoming.'  It  is  a  little  surprising 
to  find  the  '  ransoming '  (d7roXi>rpuo-is)  placed  after 
the  righteousness  and  sanctification,  of  which  it  is 
the  condition.  We  may,  therefore,  be  tempted  to 
give  it  some  looser  sense  in  which  it  may  appear 
to  be  conceived  as  following  upon  them,  if  not 
chronologically,  at  least  logically.  There  seems 
to  be  no  justification,  however,  for  departing  from 
the  proper  meaning  of  a  word  which  is  not  only 
clear  in  its  natural  meaning,  but  is  closely  defined 
in  other  passages  in  Paul's  writings  in  accordance 
Avith  this  natural  meaning.  We  may  think,  with 
Lightfoot  and  T.  C.  Edwards,  of  the  eschato- 
logical  usage  of  the  word,  and  understand  it  'of 
redemption  consummated  in  our  deliverance  from 
all  sin  and  misery ' ;  and  suppose  it  to  be  mentioned 
last  because  referring  to  the  final  deliverance,  and, 
therefore,  '  almost  equivalent  to  i^ai)  aldvtos '  (Light- 
foot,  ad  loc.  ;  cf.  also  Edwards,  ad  loc).  Or  we 
may  think  with  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  C.  F.  G. 
Heinrici  of  its  ordinary  use  as  the  proper  term  to 
designate  the  act  by  which  Christ  purchased  His 
people  to  Himself  by  the  outpouring  of  His  blood, 
and  suppose  it  to  be  mentioned  last  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  blessings  received  from  Christ,  with  the 
emphasis  of  climax,  because  it  supplies  the  basis 
of  those  further  acts  of  salvation  (justification  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit),  by  means  of  which  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  are  conveyed  to  believers.     The 


one  thing  which  wo  cannot  easily  suppose  is  that 
Paul  has  departed  in  this  one  instance  from  his 
uniforai  u.sage  of  a  word  which  holds  the  rank  of  a 
technical  term  in  bis  writings.  A.  Deissmann  cries 
out :  '  This  rare  word  occurs  seven  times  in  St. 
Paul  r  (op.  cit.  p.  .331,  n.  2).  The  reason  obviously 
is  that  Paul  had  something  to  say  which  he  needed 
this  word  to  say.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  might 
Jvist  as  well  have  used  the  common  words,  current 
in  everyday  speech,  for  what  he  bad  to  say? 

How  little  strange  the  idea  of  salvation  as  a 
thing  purchased  is  to  this  particular  Epistle  may 
be  observed  from  the  declaration  twice  repeated  : 
'  'ye  wei-e  bought  with  a  price'  (6™  7"^),  which  Paul 
uses  as  an  incitement  to  Christian  etlbrt.  The 
addition  to  the  assertion  of  the  verb  that  we  have 
been  'bought,' of  the  words,  'with  a  price,'  serves 
to  give  great  emphasis  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
notion  that  salvation  was  acquired  for  us  without 
the  payment  of  an  equivalent,  and  thus  to  make 
very  prominent  the  essential  idea  of  exchange 
which  Tinderlies  the  conception  of  ransoming. 
What  the  price  was  which  was  paid  for  our 
purchasing  is  not  mentioned  in  these  passages  :  it 
was  too  well  understood  to  require  explicit  state- 
ment. It  is  similarly  taken  for  granted  in  the 
like  allusion  in  2  P  2',  where  the  false  teachers  who 
were  vexing  the  Church  are  condemned  as  even 
'  denying  the  Master  (SearbT-q^)  that  bought  them.' 
There  is  no  question  that  they  were  bought:  this 
pungent  fact  is  rather  treated  as  the  fundamental 
thing  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Christians,  and  is 
therefore  employed  as  a  whip  to  their  consciences 
to  scourge  them  to  right  conduct  towards  their 
Master.  In  all  these  instances  the  stress  falls  on 
the  ownership  over  us  acquired  by  Christ  by  His 
purchase  of  us.  They  therefore  naturally  suggest 
the  remarkable  words  of  Paul,  when,  in  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  he  exhorts  tliem 
'  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  acquired  by 
means  of  his  own  blood '  (Ac  20^).  Although, 
however,  not  the  specific  '  purchased '  but  the 
broader  'acquired '  is  employed  here,  the  emphasis 
is  shifted  from  the  mere  fact  of  acquisition  and 
consequent  ownership  to  the  costliness  of  the 
acquisition,  and  therefore  the  price  paid  for  it  is 
not  only  explicitly  mentioned  but  strongly  stressed. 
God  has  acquired  His  Church  by  means  of  His  own 
blood,  a  paradoxical  statement  which  presented  no 
difficulties  to  Paul  and  his  readers,  but  rather  was 
freighted  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Whence 
'  the  church  of  God '  was  thus  acquired  '  by  means  of 
his  own  blood,'  we  learn  from  the  new  songs  of  the 
Apocalj'pse.  It  was  '  purchased  out  of  the  earth,' 
'from  among  men'  (14'-''),  or,  more  explicitly,  'of 
every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation' 
(5").  And  here  we  are  reminded  again  of  the  great 
price  which  was  paid  for  it,  and  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance which  was  obtained  for  it  at  this  great  cost. 
The  purchase-price  was  nothing  less  than  '  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,'  and  they  that  are  purchased 
are  'loosed  {Ximv,  the  primitive  of  XvTpoverdai)  from 
their  sins  in  bis  blood'  (P),  and  made  unto  God  'a 
kingdom  and  priests '  (1'  5'°)  who  shall  '  reign  upon 
the  earth '  {5'°).  All  the  virtues  gather  to  them — 
'they  are  without  blemish'  (14').  That  nothing 
should  be  lacking  to  the  presentation  of  the  whole 
idea  of  ransoming  outside  the  term  itself,  we  find 
Paul  employing  the  exact  synonym,  'to  buy  out' 
(i^ayopd^eiv),  to  express  the  common  idea.  '  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,'  be  tells  us,  'born  of  a  woman,  born 
under  the  law,  that  he  might  buy  out  them  under 
law,  that  we  might  receive  tlie  adoption  of  sons' 
(Gal  4'"-)  ;  'Christ  bought  us  out  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us '  (Gal  3"). 
Paul's  whole  doctrine  of  the  ransoming  Christ  has 
been  compressed  into  these  two  sentences.  We 
were  under  the  dominion  of  law,  and  have  been 
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bought  out  from  it,  that  we  may  heeomo  rather 
sons  of  Goii  and  receive  the  Spirit.  We  were  under 
the  curse  of  the  broken  law  and  had  incurred  its 
penalty — the  wrath  of  God  and  all  that  the  wrath 
of  God  means :  Christ  has  bought  us  out  from 
under  this  curse.  He  has  done  tliis  by  beconiinj; 
Himself  a  curse  for  us  ;  that  is,  by  taking  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  Himself  and  enduring  the 
penalty  of  the  broken  law  in  our  stead.  As  a 
consequence,  the  blessing  of  Abraham  has  come  to 
us,  and  we  have  received  the  promised  Spirit. 

We  have  called  this  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
ransoming  Christ,  and  that  designation  of  it  is 
just.  The  derivatives  of  XvTpov  occur  nowhere 
e.xcept  in  Paul's  own  letters  and  other  writings 
closely  affiliated  with  them  (Luke,  1  Peter, 
Hebrews).  The  technical  term  by  way  of  eminence 
for  the  expression  of  this  doctrine,  dTroXcr/iwcris, 
occurs  seven  times  in  Paul  and  but  three  times 
elsewhere  (Hebrews,  twice;  Luke,  once).  From 
another  point  of  view,  however,  it  deserves  to  be 
called  a  generally  apostolic  doctrine.  It  is  rooted 
in  distinct  teachings  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is 
found  clearly  enunciated  in  the  whole  series  of 
Paul's  letters,  from  Galatians  to  Titus.  It  has  a 
place  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  both 
Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Its 
outlines  are  so  sharply  etched  in  by  a  touch  here 
and  a  touch  there,  as  allusion  to  it  is  added  to 
allusion,  that  they  cannot  be  obscured.  It  is  not 
a  doctrine  merely  of  '  moral  reform '  or  even  of 
'  moral  revolution,'  although  it  includes  in  it  an 
ellective  provision  for  moral  regeneration.  It  is 
not  a  doctrine  of  'deliverance  from  the  world,' 
although  again  it  counts  deliverance  from  the 
world  among  its  most  valued  effects.  It  is  not 
merely  a  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  sin,  conceived 
as  a  power,  although  it  provides  for  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  sin.  It  is  most  particularly 
not  a  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  the  powers  of 
evil  under  whose  dreadful  dominion  'this  world' 
labours,  although  it  is  a  doctrine  of  deliverance 
from  bondage  to  Satan.  It  is  specifically  a  doctrine 
of  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  penalties  of  sin, 
with  all  that  flows  from  this  deliverance  to  the 
uttermost  consequences.  The  function  of  Christ 
in  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  teacher  or  of 
an  example.  It  is  presented  rather  as  that  of  a 
substitute.  He  gives  Himself,  His  life,  His  blood, 
and  He  gives  it  as  a  ransom-price  to  buy  man  out 
from  the  penalties  he  has  incurred  by  sin,  and  thus 
to  purchase  for  him  newness  of  life.  Parallel  and 
intertwined  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  our  Sacri- 
fice, this  doctrine  of  Christ  our  Ransom  is  made 
thus  a  vehicle  of  that  'blood  theology'  which  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  entire  teaching  of  the 
a]iostles,  and  which  has  given  to  Christianity  its 
whole  vitality  in  the  world. 
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note  of  importance ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  /  Peter  I.  l-II.  17,  1898, 
p.  76flf.,  has  a  very  valuable  note;  A.  Deissmann,  Licht  voiti 
Osten,  1908,  p.  2.321?,,  En^'.  tr.,  Lvjht  from  the  Ancient  East, 
1911,  p.  322  IT.,  needs  the  correction  of  Zahn  as  cited,  and  of  the 
facts  adduced  by  F,  Steinleitner,  Die  Ueicht  im  Zxtsammen- 
Iianrje  rait  der  sahrafen  Hechtspfle<je  in  der  Antike,  1913,  p.  37  f.  ; 
James  Denney,  Thf  Death  of  Christ,  1902  ;  also  from  differing 
points  of  view,  E,  Kiihl,  Die  tleilsbedeutumj  des  Todes  Jesu, 
1890;  A.  Seeberg,  Der  Tod  Cttristi  in  seiner  lirdentung  fiir  die 
Erlosimg,  189.'i ;  J.  F.  S.  Muth,  Die  Heilstat  Christi  als  stell- 
vertretende  (ii'nitgliiun'j,  1904;  M.  Kahler,  /.ur  Lehre  von  der 
Versohnun;!,  1898;  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation,  1905,  together  with  his  earlier  The  Pauline  Theology, 
1892,  The  Theology  of  the  ST,  1899;  E.  Mdn^goz,  Le  Piche'et 


la  Ridemption  d'apris  Saint  Paul,  18S2.  Julius  Kaftan  haa 
made  a  particularly  sustained  effort  to  interpret  the  Christian 
doctrine  of '  rausoiiiing  from  .sin'  in  terms  of  the  general  religious 
idea  of  'delivenince  from  the  worhl':  Dogmatik,  1897,  §  48; 
Die  christliche  IVelt,  xvi.  [19021  411  IT.  ;  ZTK  xiv.  [1904)  27S-355, 
reprinted  in  Hur  Doginatik,  1904,  pp.  255-337 ;  Jesus  und 
Pautus,  1900,  p.  30 II,  ;  ZTK  xviii,  [1«08|  237-292,  In  connexion 
with  Kaftan  there  should  be  consulted :  W.  Wrede,  Patilas, 
1904  (Eng.  tr,,  1007),  to  which  Kaftati's  ,/esiui  und  Patdus  is  an 
answer :  Wrede,  under  the  same  terminology  of  '  deliverance 
from  the  world,'  interprets  Paul  as  teaching  not,  as  Kaftan,  a 
purely  subjective,  ethical  '  redemption,' equivalent  to  regenera- 
tion, but  an  objective  one,  explamed  as  deliverance  from  the 
evil  spirits  afid  demons  which  dominate  the  world,  a  notion 
repeated  in  H,  B.  Carr^,  Paul's  Doctrine  of  Redemption,  1914. 
See  also  Max  Reischle,  Die  christliche  Welt,  xvii.  [1903]  lOU,, 
2S[f,,  61  a,,  7011'.,  and  9811,,  the  last  of  which  is  a  criticism 
of  Kaftan,  Ueischlc's  articles  discuss,  under  the  title  of 
'  Eriosung,'  the  general  religious  doctrine  of  '  deliverance,'  and 
in  connexion  with  them  should  be  read  E,  Naeel,  Das  Profjtein 
der  Eriosung  :  eine  religionsphilosophisehe,  phtlosophiegesehicht- 
liche  und  kritische  ifntersuchung,  1901.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  English  which  covers  the  ground  of  Najjel's  book; 
but  cf,  H.  O.  Taylor,  Deliverance,  1915.  Josef  Wirtz.  Die 
Lehre  von  der  Apot/jtrosis.  (fntersltcht  nach  den  heiligen 
Sehriftcn  umi  den  griechischen  Schriftstelleni  bis  au^f  Orignu'9 
cinschliesslich,  1906,  deals  very  slightly  with  the  biblical  material, 
and,  for  the  rest,  investigates  the  history  of  the  Patristic  doc- 
trm«  of  ransoming  from  Satan. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

RED  SEA.— The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army  was  one  of  the 
great  miracles  of  Jewish  history  which  the  people 
loved  to  recall.  There  are  three  distinct  references 
to  this  event  in  the  NT.  In  Ac  7""  St.  Stephen 
mentions  it  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  Mose.s.  In 
He  11-"  it  is  referred  to  as  a  striking  instance  of 
what  faith  can  do.  But  the  chief  reference  is  in 
I  Co  10''  ^,  where  St.  Paul,  in  warning  the  Corin- 
thians of  the  danger  of  neglecting  their  Christian 
benetits,  quotes  Israel's  escaping  from  Egypt  as  an 
illustration.  Of  several  great  benefits  bestowed 
by  God  on  His  people  Israel  one  Avas  that  they  all 
passed  through  the  Sea ;  while  a  second  was  that 
they  were  all  baptized  in  the  Sea  as  followers  of 
jSIoses.  But  all  their  great  benelits  did  not  save 
them  when  they  afterwards  became  disobedient. 
.St.  Paul  here  conceives  the  passage  through  tlie 
Red  Sea  to  have  been  an  initiatory  rite  like 
baptism  (see  G.  G.  Findlay,  EGT,  '  1  Corinthians,' 
1900,  p.  857).  J.  W.  Duncan. 

REED  {Ki.'KaiJ.ot,  Heb.  n3|3  =  Eng.  'cane').— The 
'  reed  like  a  start'  (xaXa/tos  S/ioios  pdpSiji)  which  St. 
John  used  for  measuring  the  temple  of  God  (Rev 
11')  was  probably  the  arundo  donax,  which  flour- 
ishes especially  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  growing  in 
marshy  brakes  to  a  height  of  15  to  '20  ft.  and 
strong  enough  to  be  used  as  a  walking-stick  (Ezk 
29°-',  Is  36").  Being  straight  and  light,  this  reed 
served  also  as  the  most  convenient  measuring- 
rod  (Ezk  40^' '),  and  as  a  delinite  measure  it  was 
G'i  cubits  long=about  9  ft.  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.). 
The  New  Jerusalem  was  measured  by  an  angel 
who  had  for  a  measure  a  golden  reed  (Rev  21"  "'). 

James  Straiian. 

REFORMATION  (Siip^wo-is).— This  word— fraught 
with  so  much  significance  in  tlie  history  of  Christen- 
dom— occurs  only  once  in  the  English  Bible.  The 
passage  is  He  9'°,  in  which  the  writer,  speaking  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  First  Co\'enant,  says  that 
they  are  'carnal  ordinances,  impo.sed  until  a  time 
of  reformation  '  (RV).  The  time  of  reformation  re- 
ferred to  is  the  period  of  the  New  Covenant,  de- 
scribed in  He  S^"-  by  a  quot.-itiou  from  Jer  3P'''*. 
The  inauguration  of  it  by  the  oll'ering  of  Christ  is 
set  forth  in  He  9"'-,  where  His  perfect  sacrifice  of 
Himself  is  contrasted  with  the  annual  sacrifices  of 
the  older  dispensation. 

It  is  from  an  Old  Testament  point  of  view  that 
this  title  is  bestowed  on  the  Christian  era.  Other 
aspects  of  that  era,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  are 
indicated  by  the  words  '  regeneration '  {iraXivyfi'effla, 
Mt  19^)  and  'restoration'  (diroKOTd(rTaffi!,  Ac  3-'). 
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The  aspect  of  'reformation'  is  complementary  to 
these,  and  involves  a  necessary  element.  It  was 
when  Christ,  the  '  Hig'i  Priest  of  the  good  things 
to  come,'  appeared  that  all  defects  inherent  in  the 
ancient  system  were  remedied.  The  numerous 
inetl'ectual  sacrifices  were  replaced  by  the  one 
perfect  Sacrifice ;  the  veil  was  taken  away.  Re- 
ligion became  le.ss  a  matter  of  mechanical  routine, 
and  more  a  matter  of  rational  spiritual  service. 

The  corresponding  Greek  word  SidpSoKra  is  equally 
uniq\ie  in  hihlical  usage.  Except  in  He  9'°  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  Greek  Bible.  It  is  fairly  common 
in  later  Greek  in  the  general  sense  of  '  amendment ' 
or  '  correction.'  Aristotle  so  uses  it  with  refer- 
ence to  laws  and  constitutions  (Pol.  in.  i.  5,  vil. 
i.  9).  Polybius  employs  it  of  the  rectification  of 
things  that  have  misehanced  or  gone  amiss  (v. 
Ixx.wiii.  2,  VI.  xxxviii.  4).  The  corresponding 
verb  diopBovi'  is  used  in  the  LXX  of  amending  one's 
ways  (cf.  Jer  7^',  Wis  9'»). 

LiTERATDRE. — J.  F.  Schleusner,  Novum  Lex.  Gr.-Lat.  in 
Xvv.  Test.,  Leipzig,  1819,  s.v.,  and  the  Commentaries  on 
Hel>re\v9,  in  ioc,  esp.  B.  F.  Westcott  (London,  1889,  p.  264); 
A.  B.  Bruce  (Edinburgh,  1S99,  p.  S24  f.). 

Dawson  Walker. 

REGENERATION.— /»<rorfMctory.— A  study  of 
the  NT  idea  of  regeneration  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  simply  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  that  particular  metaphor  occurs,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  theory  which  the  NT  writers  held 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  experiences  which  they 
found  in  themselves  and  in  their  converts.  These 
experiences  did  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  but  in 
a  world  in  which  supernatural  religion  was  an  in- 
tensely significant  interest.  No  movement  can 
ever  be  so  original  that  it  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  ideas  and  conditions  of  its  day.  However 
new  it  may  be  in  its  spirit,  it  will  inevitably  clothe 
itself  in  the  familiar  forms  of  human  speech  and 
conduct,  even  though  it  give  to  them  a  wholly  new 
significance.  In  the  time  of  .Jesus,  people  believed 
already  in  a  Divine  power  which  would  make  them 
fit  for  an  immortality  of  bliss.  They  thought  of 
the  necessary  transformation  as  a  death  and  resur- 
rection, as  a  new  birth,  as  a  purification.  If  the 
totality  of  the  utterances  of  later  Judaism  and  of 
the  non-Christian  religions  be  considered,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  should  regard  the  conditions  of  the 
new  life  which  they  present  as,  for  the  most  part, 
unethical,  external,  magical.  But  when  the  finest 
of  these  utterances  are  read  with  due  appreciation, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  they  have  a  large  ethical 
meaning.*  The  gospel  of  regeneration  was  not  a 
striking  novelty  either  to  the  Jewish  or  to  tlie 
pagan  world,  and  if  the  condition  of  regeneration 
were  simply  stated  as  a  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  it  might  seem  quite  eon- 
sonant  with  the  common  faith  of  the  time.  And 
this  was  probably  so  much  the  case  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  before  the  creative  personalities  of 
Cliristianity,  who  were  passionately  inculcating  a 
spiritual  faith,  was  to  put  ethical  content  into 
those  supernatural  conceptions  of  the  new  religion 
with  which  the  people  were  all  too  easily  satisfied. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  to  look 
for  the  highest  meaning  of  regeneration  as  con- 
ceived by  the  apostles,  not  so  much  in  those  mir- 
aculous aspects  which  have  generally  attracted 
attention,  important  as  these  "are  in  I^T  thought, 
but  rather  in  what  was  added  of  real  ethical  quality 
to  the  conceptions  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
largely  external  and  magical. 

So  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned,  it  has  always 
been  recognized    that  early  Christianity   formed 

•  Reitzenstein's  comparison  of  the  NT  with  these  ia,  however, 
uitrnifioant :  '  the  treniendous  seriousness  with  which  guilt  and 
atonement  are  preached  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  lacking  in 
Uellemsni '  (PoimandreB,  p.  180,  n.  1). 


itself  against  the  background  of  the  great  faith 
that  had  come  from  the  OT,  and  it  has  latterly 
been  quite  generally  recognized  that  the  back- 
ground of  NT  llieoiogy  is  also  that  apocalyptic 
Mi'ssianism  that  had  come  to  such  elaborate  de- 
vcloi)ment  at  the  time.  The  continuity  of  revela- 
tion which  has  been  thought  of  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT  has  made  it  easy  for  us  to  think  of 
Christianity  as  accepting  the  language,  the  meta- 
phors, and  many  of  the  externals  of  Judaism, 
giving  to  them  a  larger  significance.  But  it  is 
necessary  also  to  realize  that  Christianity  Wiis  able 
to  take  over  the  >\hole  scliema  of  apocalypticism 
by  simply  putting  Jesus  as  the  expected  Messiah. 
The  conditions  for  a  doctrine  of  regeneration  were 
then  complete.  Current  Judaism  made  sharp 
distinction  between  the  present  age  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan  and  the  coming  age  when  the 
Messiah  would  be  in  power.  Among  the  most 
glorious  expectancies  regarding  the  Messiah  were 
the  supernatural  endowments  that  He  would 
bestow  upon  His  peojile.  And  there  was  not 
wanting  the  ethical  expectation  that  sin  would  be 
pardoned,  and  a  great  era  of  righteousness  would 
ensue.  If,  then,  Jesus  were  the  Messiah  already 
manifested,  crucified  for  sin,  raised  from  the  dead, 
coming  again  in  glory,  empowered  to  bestow  an 
earnest  of  the  gifts  of  the  coming  age,  a  super- 
natural new  life  would,  of  course,  be  possible.  The 
believer  in  those  redemjitive  facts  would  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  to  that  of  Messiah. 
He  would  receive  salvation,  he  would  become  a 
child  of  God,  he  would  be  miraculously  re-born  (a 
phrase  already  probably  used  of  proselytes),  and 
lie  would  olitain  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with  its 
miraculous  effects.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  here 
a  possibility  either  of  the  highest  ethical  motive  or 
of  confidence  in  a  mere  magical  salvation.  The 
whole  spiritual  quality  of  the  new  faith  depended 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 
became  a  moral  power  in  human  lives.  If  regenera- 
tion gave  men  a  sure  status,  guaranteeing  that 
they  would  be  pardoned  in  the  coming  Judgment, 
so  that  they  might  live  secure  in  having  made 
comfortable  provision  for  the  future,  then  the 
whole  supernaturalism  would  be  in  vain.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  inspired  them  to  be  worthy  to 
reign  with  Christ,  it  would  have  the  highest  moral 
quality.  The  great  NT  passages  are  concerned  not 
with  a  definition  of  regeneration,  but  with  en- 
treaties and  exhortations  to  live  the  new  life  which 
had  been  so  Divinely  bestowed. 

But  not  only  in  Judaism  was  there  a  background 
for  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  researches 
of  recent  years  compel  us  to  recognize  th.at  there 
were  widespread  hopes  and  expectancies  of  new 
life  among  the  people  who  had  felt  the  influence 
of  the  great  mystery-religions.*  And  these  were 
not  national  and  racial,  as  were  those  of  the  Jews, 
but  personal.  The  individual  could  be  saved 
through  a  purification,  this  sometimes  seeming  to 
be  ethical,  perhaps  more  often  ceremonial.  There 
was  intense  interest  in  personal  immortality,  and 
a  belief  that  the  way  to  this  salvation  and  immor- 
tality was  that  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries, 
involving  mystic  communion  with  the  god.  The 
very  metaphor  of  the  new  birth  was  in  all  proba- 
bility employed,  indicating  the  attainment  of  a 
new  status  and  the  possibility  of  miraculous  charis- 
mata. Indeed,  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  word  '  regeneration '  is  not  used  in  the  great 
NT  passages.  Its  only  occurrence  as  applied  to 
the  individual  is  Tit  3',  a  passage  of  very  doubtful 
Pauline  authenticity,  where  the  most  obvious 
interpretation  is  that  salvation  is  efi'ected  by  bap- 
tism. Is  it  possible  tliat  the  word  had  so  sacra- 
mental a  significance  that  it  was  better  avoided  by 
*  See  art.  Mystery,  Mysteries. 
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those  who  were  insisting  upon  an  actual  ethical 
renewal  V  With  the  triumph  of  sacraiiuuilalisni  ill 
the  Cliurch  the  word  attained  its  technical  value.* 
Of  course  the  documents  tliat  present  (hose  ideas 
so  fully  helonj;  for  the  most  part  to  a  period  not 
earher  than  the  end  of  the  '2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and  it  is 
pcssihle  to  maintain  that  they  have  heen  coloured 
hy  Christianity.  But  tlie  essential  doctrines  of 
the  mystery-religions  could  not  have  heen  so  soon 
completely  metamorphosed.  Clemen  (Primitive 
Christianiti/  and  its Nun-Jewixh  Soiirres,  p.  231),  in 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  material,  recog- 
nizes the  priority  in  the  mystery-religions  of  many 
of  the  redemptive  doctrines,  and  these  not  without 
ethical  character.  So  far  as  regeneration  is  con- 
cerned, he  believes  that  even  the  ■yfwriBiii'a.i  dvudtf 
(Jn  3')  might  be  so  derived.  He  thinks  also  that 
the  mention  in  the  Naassenic  sermon  of  a  irKfu- 
^aTtK^,  ^TrovpdvtoSf  dvu  yiyeais,  in  which  the  reference 
is  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  may  well  indicate 
a  general  influence,  at  least  upon  the  Christian 
phraseology.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Christianity 
borrowed  its  ideas  from  paganism  at  the  same  time 
that  it  felt  the  most  intense  revulsion  against  the 
idolatries,  but  only  that  certain  common  religious 
thought-forms  concerning  miraculous  purifications 
and  transformations  were  current,  and  Christianity 
inevitably  expressed  its  own  new-born  faith  in  the 
language  of  the  day.  If,  then,  in  the  non-Jewish 
Morld  Jesus  was  proclaimed  as  the  Son  of  God,  who 
had  become  incarnate,  had  died  the  sacrificial 
death,  bad  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  was  coming  again  to  give  immortality  to 
His  followers,  it  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  time  to  believe  that  an 
acceptance  of  these  redemptive  facts  would  con- 
stitute one  a  child  of  God,  and  would  avail  to 
secure  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  would  be  the 
attestation  of  having  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
And,  again,  as  among  the  Jews,  it  would  be 
possible  to  accept  such  a  doctrine  in  a  wholly  ex- 
ternal way,  making  the  salvation  process  merely 
miraculous.  There  was,  of  course,  the  other 
glorious  possibility  that  those  who  believed  them- 
selves saved  from  sin  and  translated  into  eternal 
life  by  the  loving  acceptance  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  would  be  actually  impelled  by  new 
ethical  motive,  and  would  manifest  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  miraculous,  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  This 
was  the  experience  of  the  NT  writers  themselves, 
and  it  is  to  this  new  life  of  love  and  moral  en- 
deavour that  they  exhort  their  readers. 

The  basis  for  a  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  there- 
fore to  be  found  in  the  sacraraentalism  of  both 
Judaism  and  the  mystery-cults.  And  the  NT 
writers  believe  in  a  miraculous  change  of  status 
brought  about  at  the  moment  of  faith.  But  they 
always  insist  that  this  has  no  meaning  unless  a 
new  moral  life,  governed  by  new  motives,  has 
actually  resulted.  And  this  is  a  practical  nullifica- 
tion of  the  sacramental  conception.  It  is  further 
a  nullification  of  the  artificial  distinction  which 
later  theology  elaborated  between  regeneration 
and  sanctification.  In  the  effort  to  make  a  self- 
consistent  theology  all  the  passages  which  referred 
to  the  miraculous  change  of  status  were  used  for  a 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  those  which  referred 
to  the  ethical  agency  of  the  Spirit  for  one  of  sancti- 
fication. There  was  thus  developed  the  idea  that 
regeneration  produced  a  complete  change  of  nature, 
an  idea  which  neither  common  human  experience 
nor  scientific  psychology  supports.  The  NT 
writers,  far  more  concerned  with  the  facts  of 
experience   than  with   the  formulation  of  a  self- 

*  For  a  careful  study  of  the  word  iroAii^erco-ia  see  art.  '  Re- 
generation '  in  HDB^hy  J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  and  for  its  use  in 
the  mystery-religions  see  Reitzenstein,  Poimantlrcs,  and  T)U 
heUenistiecheii  My&terienreliAjioneii,  s.v.  woAiyyei'eo-ta  in  Index. 


consistent  theology,  developed  no  such  theory. 
To  them  regeneration  was  always  a  moral  tact. 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  infants, 
very  easily  held  hy  those  wlio  believe  in  the  jiossi- 
bility  of  a  supernatural  change  of  nature,  does  not 
appear  in  the  NT.  The  reason  for  this  will  be 
noted  in  tlie  discussion  of  I  John. 

The  examination  of  the  NT  documents  may  well 
begin  with  Jesus'  teaching  in  the  Synoptics,  then 
proceed  to  the  Book  of  Acts  as  presenting  the 
external  manifestations  of  the  early  Christian 
experience  with  the  interpretations  that  were 
current  in  the  Church,  and  then  to  the  writings 
that  more  clearly  express  the  personal  contributions 
of  the  great  spiritual  leaders. 

1.  The  Synoptics.  —  The  idea  of  regeneration, 
strictly  so  called,  does  not  appear  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  This  is  significant 
at  once  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  tradition  and  of 
Jesus'  own  extraordinary  originalitj'.  The  ttoXi^- 
■yevfuia  of  Mt  19'^  is,  of  course,  the  Messianic  con- 
summation. But  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other 
pas.sage  that  refers  to  the  Kingdom  of  (iod  in 
apocalyptic  fashion,  is  there  any  statement  of  a 
miraculous  change  of  status  of  the  individual. 
The  saying  of  John  the  Baj5tist  that  the  Coming 
One  shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3",  Lk 
3"")  implies  the  supernaturalism  of  the  charismata, 
but  Jesus'  own  words  have  to  do  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  religious  experience  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  fulfil  the  ethical  conditions  of  thorough-going 
repentance  (Mt  18*)  and  heroic,  sacrificial  choice 
of  the  higher  values  (lO*"  ll^^"-  16-'"'-  IS"-).  Of 
course  God  Himself  reveals  truth  to  the  obedient 
soul  (10"),  but  there  is  no  natural  incapacity 
for  righteousness.  Men  can  become  sons  of  their 
Father  if  they  will  (5«).  The  striking  figure 
used  of  the  Prodigal,  who  was  alive  after  being 
morally  dead,  is  only  a  strong  expression  of  the 
happy  result  when  the  foolish  sinner  '  came  to 
himself.' 

2.  The  Book  of  Acts. — That  the  specific  meta- 
phor of  regeneration  had  not  been  theologized  in  the 
primitive  Church  is  evident  from  the  entire 
absence  of  the  figure  from  this  book.  The  only 
reference  to  men  as  the  children  of  God  is  the 
quotation  from  the  Greek  poet  (17-").  However, 
there  is  here  the  essentially  similar  idea,  as  through- 
out the  NT,  that  the  saved  man  is  one  who  has 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  Divinely 
possessed.  He  may  be  so  carried  out  of  himself  by 
the  supernatural  enthusiasm  that  he  apjiears  to  on- 
lookers as  drunk  (2'^) ;  more  generally  he  has  the 
miraculous  power  of  uttering  ecstatic  sounds 
(speaking  with  tongues,  2*  10'*'  19'),  and  declaring 
his  faith  in  exuberant  public  speech  (prophesying, 
1128  196  21*- '»)  ;  while  those  especially  endowed 
may  work  miracles  (2«  4»  5'^  8"  14*).  This  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  its  wonderful  manifestations, 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Christian  (2-''^-  ^* 
532  §17  iQM  158  i96)_  The  schema  of  the  new  religion 
is  clearly  set  forth  ;  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  (2™  S"), 
predicted  in  the  Scriptures  (7'-  8^  13-"),  attested  by 
the  Resurrection  (2*-  10'"  W^  26=*)  ;  acceptance  of 
Him  as  such  is  the  basis  of  salvation  (4'-  lO"  13*')  ; 
but  there  must  be  also  a  very  definite  reiientance, 
not  merely  for  having  crucified  the  Messiah  (i**), 
but  a  turning  from  iniquities  (3^'),  and  from  dark- 
ness to  light  (26'"),  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by 
works  worthy  of  repentance  (26-°)  ;  baptism  follows 
on  repentance  and  seems  to  have  a  sacramental 
efficacy  {^airTKrOrjTo)  .  .  .  e/s  &ipeatf  tujc  afxaprtuii- 
v^iu)v,  2*"  ;  (iaTTTiffaL  Kal  dTr6\ovaat  rets  ct/iapWas  cov, 
22"').  As  regards  baptism,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Cornelius  and  his  company  are  accepted  of  God 
and  receive  the  gift  of  the  Hol.y  Spirit  before  they 
are  baptized  (10"-"),  though  in  every  other  case 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit   is  subsequent  to  baptism. 
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Finally,  those  who  are  thus  saved  and  endowed 
are  ordained  unto  eternal  life  (13*'-''*),  the  hlessed 
inheritance  of  tlie  future  ("26").  While  it  is  evident 
that  much  of  this  iiri>jjraninie  would  he  entirely 
familiar  to  the  world  ot  the  mystery-religions,  the 
^)eculiar  power  of  primitive  Christianity  was  mani- 
fest in  its  line  moral  glow  and  its  gracious  charities, 
as  well  as  in  its  religious  enthusiasm.  And  this 
story  of  the  early  Church  reveals,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
an  utter  absence  of  those  coarser  elements,  from 
which  the  mystery-cults,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  philosoj^hical  relinenients,  never  freed  them- 
selves, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  positive  moral 
power  i-esulting  from  glad  allegiance  to  the 
Historical  Founder  of  Christianity,  such  as  was 
never  accorded  to  the  mythical  founders  of  the 
other  religions  of  the  time. 

3.  The  Pauline  writings. — The  central  passage 
for  St.  Paul's  thought  on  the  experience  of  re- 
generation is  Ko  6-8.  It  is  evidently  autobio- 
graphical in  fact  as  well  as  in  rhetorical  form,  and 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  self-revelation.  It  is  a 
classic  of  religious  experience,  and  yields  in  a  most 
interesting  way  to  clear  psychological  interpreta- 
tion. The  passage  exhibits  what  the  experience 
of  regeneration  really  is  in  the  case  of  such  persons 
as  are  conscious  of  what  has  been  called  '  the 
divided  self.'  It  is  the  case,  familiar  enough  in 
some  form  to  most  of  us,  where  all  one's  etliical 
ideals  reinforced  by  education  lead  in  one  direction, 
while  the  strength  of  many  habits  and  even  of 
primitive  instinct  (if  iinSvfiia  in  7'  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  'lust')  impel  one  in  another  direction. 
When  attention  is  concentrated  upon  duty,  a  man 
acts  according  to  his  sense  of  higher  values  ;  when 
impulse  determines  his  conduct,  he  is  false  to  his 
better  knowledge.  And  so,  in  spite  of  longings 
and  endeavours  after  moral  victory,  defeat  is  the 
constant  result.  To  the  earnest  Pharisee  the 
terrible  impasse  is  reached,  that  he  wants  to  be 
righteous  but  he  cannot  (7-''-') :  he  must  actually 
do  what  he  hates  (7'°).  Some  new  idea  with  very 
high  emotional  qualit3'  is  e.ssential  to  secure  the 
concentration  of  attention  on  the  nobler  course  of 
conduct.  This  comes  to  St.  Paul  in  his  conversion 
experience.  He  feels  himself  thereupon  released 
from  the  thrall  of  the  lower  self  and  empowered  to 
live  in  the  higher  self.  The  new  idea  has  the 
emotive  power  necessary  to  make  his  ethical  ideals 
actually  attainable,  and  so  he  conies  into  the  ex- 
perience of  the  peace  of  the  unified  self  (7-''-  -^ ;  cf. 
5').  An  element  of  this  new  idea  that  has  strong 
emotional  value  is  the  belief  that  there  awaits  the 
victor  in  the  conflict  an  eternity  of  splendid  peace 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  experiences  for 
which  now  he  must  contend  so  hardly  (8'*-"). 
This  creates  a  condition  distinctly  favourable  for 
pursuing  lines  of  conduct  conducive  to  the  desired 
end.  The  transformation  has  thus  taken  place, 
that  ethical  ideals  are  no  longer  merely  intellectu- 
ally conceived,  but  have  gained  an  emotional 
quality  that  renders  the  inliibition  of  contrary 
tendencies  easy  and  natural  (8-).  Of  course  under 
strong  provocation  the  old  impulses  to  wrong 
conduct  would  revive,  and  sometimes  so  strongly 
as  to  overcome  the  new  inhibitions  and  pass  over 
into  action.  But  the  experience  of  victory  and 
unity  would  be  so  vivid  that  this  re-emergence  of 
the  divided  self  would  be  painful,  the  new  desir- 
able lines  of  conduct  would  renew  their  hold  upon 
the  attention,  the  inhibitions  would  regain  tlieir 
sway,  and  peace  would  again  ensue.  (This  involves 
an  interpretation  of  7'"-^  as  a  continuous  experience, 
and  not  merely  a  post-conversion  memory. ) 

St.  Paul's  own  interpretation  of  this  regenera- 
tion experience  is  based  on  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  ffdpf  and  the  Tri-eu/xo.  Whether  his 
psychology    involves    an    actual    anthropological 


dualism  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  decide.  He 
was  probably  not  conscious  of  attempting  a  philo- 
sophical explanation,  but  was  using  the  currently 
conceived  antagonisiii  between  llesh  and  spirit  to 
express  the  fact  of  liis  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion. The  resolution  of  the  antagonism  is  to  St. 
Paul  a  Divine  miracle  of  grace  (7'"').  The  flesh  is 
gaining  the  victory,  but  the  Divine  Spirit  conies  to 
the  reinfon^enient  of  the  human  spirit  and  over- 
comes the  flesh.  St.  Paul  conceives  the  Trfcv/xa.  0eoij 
as  an  actual  external  power  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
believer,  as  a  donation  to  be  received  (8'° ;  cf.  2  Co 
1",  Eph  I'M™).  It  is  diflicult  here  to  follow  him 
exactly  because  we  are  not  sure  of  his  psychology, 
but  it  is  not  atall  dilUcult  to  arrive  at  his  practical 
purpose.  He  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  explain 
the  religious  experience  of  the  Christian,  except  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  power  of  God,  as  he  is  to  insist 
that  it  must  be  a  moral  experience,  involving 
necessarily  the  active  moral  endeavour  of  the 
believer.  The  passage  is  primarily  hortatory,  only 
incidentally  doctrinal.  St.  Paul  knows  that 
eternal  vigilance  has  been  the  condition  of  his 
own  moral  victory,  God-given  though  he  believes 
it  to  be,  and  he  is  anxious  for  his  readers  not  to 
fail  of  victory  by  any  easy  accejitance  of  an  ex- 
ternal salvation. 

The  four  rich  metaphors  of  this  passage,  of  which 
regeneration  is  not  one,  are  all  employed  with  this 
hortatorj'  aim.  (1)  Death  and  resurrection. — 
Under  the  symbol  of  baptism,  the  believer  is  pic- 
tured as  dead  and  risen  again,  in  order  to  en- 
force the  obligation  of  living  in  newness  of  life 
(6'-").  (2)  Change  of  masters.— The  ligure  of  the 
bond.servant  is  used  to  press  the  alternative  that 
we  belong  either  to  sin  or  to  righteousness.  Our 
conduct  determines  which  is  master  (6'^-^).  (.3)  Re- 
marriage of  a  widow. — Just  as  a  widow  assumes  a 
new  loyalty  when  she  marries  a  new  husband,  so 
are  we  free  from  the  old  sense  of  moral  obligations 
and  under  the  highest  necessity  of  being  true  to 
the  new  (7'''').  (4)  Legal  adoption  of  children. — 
The  most  significant  figure  of  adoption  is  employed 
to  indicate  a  new  relationship  to  God  attested  by 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  enabling  the 
believer  to  call  God  his  Father.  But  this  is  all 
dependent  upon  actual  life  in  the  Spirit  (or  in  the 
spirit,  conceived  as  the  higher  human  nature) 
(gi2-i7)_  fijg  Apostle  is  peculiarly  careful  that 
these  metaphors  shall  not  be  pushed  to  an  un- 
ethical conclusion.  He  sees  the  danger  in  his  own 
day,  which  was  fully  realized  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration.  If  any  reader  assumes 
that,  having  been  baptized,  he  is  therefore  dead  to 
the  old  life,  St.  Paul  is  not  afraid  to  present  to 
him  the  paradox,  that  the  man  who  has  died  to  the 
flesh  and  is  thus  released  from  its  bondage  (6^-  '8'°) 
is  still  to  go  on  putting  to  death  the  doings  of  the 
body  (8").  In  close  juxtaposition  he  speaks  of 
a  definite  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  (aorist  ^Xd/3f7-e, 
8"),  with  a  constitution  of  the  status  of  adoption, 
and  of  a  relationship  to  God  contingent  on  an  ever- 
present  obedience  {Scroi  fiYoirai,  8'^).  So  the  new 
life  of  the  Christian  is  at  the  same  time  an  ethical 
achievement  and  a  supernatural  gift.  St.  Paul 
does  not  carefully  distinguisli  between  these. 
They  are  merged  in  any  vital  religious  experience, 
so  that  the  regenerate  man  is  the  one  who  is  in  the 
actual  experience  of  living  the  new  life  of  moral 
victory  (8°). 

Entirely  in  keeping  with  Ro  6-8  are  all  St.  Paul's 
references  to  the  new  spiritual  life.  He  assumes 
that  it  has  had  a  miraculous  beginning  (note  his 
use  of  the  past  tense  :  StKataOepres,  eXevBepudivrf!, 
KXrjB^fTe!,  r)ytaiTfj.^mi),  but  be  lays  the  emphasis  upon 
the  ethical  endeavour,  which  alone  can  make  the 
potential  actual.  Thus  in  Ro  12'-,  using  the  word 
ifaKatfoiin!,  very  near  akin  to  the  idea  of  regenera- 
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tion,  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to  make  a  complete 
cl)aiit;e  for  th<^  better.  Samlay-Headlam  {ICC, 
'  Romans '  °,  1 902)  paraphrase,  '  do  not  ailont  the  ex- 
ternal and  Heetiii^  fashion  of  this  world,  out  he  ye 
transformed  in  your  inmost  nature.'  DenneyiKO'l', 
'  Konians,'  1900)  say.s  that  the  process  would  in 
modern  language  he  rather  sanctification  than  re- 
f;eneration,  but  that  the  latter  is  assumed.  Would 
it  not  1)0  nearer  to  the  Apostle's  thou{;ht,  as  to  his 
experience,  to  say  that  he  regards  the  process  of 
spiritual  renewal  as  one  bestowed  by  God  through 
faith,  but  rendered  significant  and  vital  only  by 
continued  faithfulness?  To  the  Colossians  he 
affirms  in  repeated  metaphors  a  dehnite  change 
that  lias  been  effected  by  Divine  agency  :  a  trans- 
lation from  the  kingdom  of  evil  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  (1"),  a  reconciliation  from  alien  enmity 
(I-'---),  a  death  and  resurrection  with  Clirist  (2-" 
3'- '),  an  unclothing  and  reclothing  (3'- '").  But 
the  reconciliation  is  dependent  on  continuance  in 
the  faith  (I-^);  the  members  of  the  dead  man  are 
to  be  put  to  death  (3") ;  and  the  new  man  is  to  be 
renewed  (3'°).  In  the  last  passage  the  equivalent 
word  for  regeneration  (ivaKaivovfieroi')  is  clearly 
used  in  the  sense  of  process  as  in  2  Co  4'^  where 
the  contrast  is  between  the  loosening  hold  upon 
physical  life  and  the  growing  sense  of  spiritual 
reality.  To  the  Ephesians  St.  Paul  writes  in  the 
most  absolute  terms  of  a  fore-ordained  adoption 
as  sons  (l")  and  of  salvation  as  a  free  gift  (2*),  and 
the  metaphor  of  the  new  life  is  a  resurrection 
(oi.  6.  6)^  „,,(;  as  in  Romans  a  dying  and  rising  with 
Christ,  which  is  merely  a  bold  use  of  the  symbol 
of  baptism,  but  a  resurrection  to  new  life  of  a 
nature  so  corrupt  as  to  be  regarded  as  morally 
dead.  And  yet  the  splendid  description  of  Divinely 
given  salvation  is  only  an  argument  for  a  realiza- 
tion of  an  actual  moral  renewal,  progressively  to 
take  place  :  putting  away  the  old  man,  putting  on 
the  new,  being  renewed  {dvafioSaBai)  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds  (4^-'-*).  The  same  paradox,  though 
with  a  change  of  metaphor,  appears  in  5*. 

i.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — The  figure  of 
regeneration  is  not  used  in  this  document.  Chris- 
tians are  called  sons  of  God  and  brethren  of  Christ, 
but  are  not  said  to  have  been  made  so.  When 
they  are  called  the  sons  whom  Jesus  brings  unto 
glory  (2'°)  the  antithesis  is  not  between  sons  of 
God  and  the  unregenerate,  but  between  the  mortal 
humanity  of  the  sons  whose  likeness  Jesus  took  and 
the  immortal  glory  of  His  own  proper  estate  which 
they  shall  share.  And  in  the  consciousness  of  son- 
ship  that  is  gained  through  suffering  (12')  the 
antithesis  is  between  uncared-for  children  wlio 
receive  no  correction  and  those  beloved  who  are 
the  objects  of  paternal  discipline.  However,  the 
initial  Christian  experience  as  a  definite  change 
of  attitude  and  relationship  is  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. It  is  an  enlightenment  (l6-'-),  a  tasting 
of  the  heavenly  gift  (of  forgiveness),  a  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  tasting  of  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  of  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come  {i.e.  a  fore- 
taste of  the  blessed  experiences  that  the  expected 
Messianic  Age  would  bring)  (6^- ').  This  experi- 
ence is  elaborated  in  many  passages  of  the  Epistle 
and  is  represented  as  produced  by  Divine  power. 
The  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  the  conscience  from 
sin,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  man  of  faith  to 
serve  the  living  God  (g"  10--).  The  blood  of  the 
covenant  is  that  which  sanctifies  (sanctification 
being  here  equivalent  to  regeneration)  (10-"). 
Baptism  symbolizes  (or  perhaps  effects)  the  clean- 
sing (10^).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  as  a  gift 
(2^).  Indeed,  .salvation  would  seem  to  be  altogether 
miraculous  when  it  is  said  that  by  one  ottering  God 
hatli  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctihed 
110''').  And  yet  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle  is  to 
warn  against  apostasy,  and  to  insist  that  all  the 


blessedness  of  the  new  life  is  only  a  potentiality  to 
be  realized  by  faithfulness.  '1  he  great  ]iassnge 
(fi^-*)  which  enumerates  all  that  has  been  done  for 
the  believer  is  written  for  the  sake  of  the  conclu 
sion  that  if  apostasy  follows  such  blessedness  there 
is  no  further  hope.  If  we  hold  fast,  we  belong  to 
Christ  (3"),  an<l  are  partakers  of  Christ  (S").  We 
shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  (12-*),  and  if  we 
sin  wilfully  after  being  enlightened  there  is  no 
further  means  of  salvation  (10-").  Thus,  although 
the  new  religious  experience  is  Divinely  bestowed 
and  sustained  (12-)  and  perfected  {Ui-"-  -'),  it  is  not 
magical  and  sacramental,  but  dependent  upon 
ethical  striving  and  continued  faithfulness. 

5.  The  Catholic  Epistles.  —  In  the  Epistle  of 
James  the  idea  of  regeneration  is  connected  with 
the  coming  Messianic  Age  :  believers  are  Divinely 
brought  forth  {direKVTi<ret')  as  firstfruits  of  the  new 
order  (1'*).  In  another  figure  the  dualism  between 
this  world  and  the  Divine  order  is  indicated,  when 
God's  people  are  represented  as  joined  to  Him  by 
a  marriage  vow  so  that  'the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  an  adultery'  (4'').  Yet,  while  this  Epistle 
recognizes  miraculous  salvation,  it  distinctly 
afhrms  that  religion  can  be  defined  only  in  ethical 
terms  (l-'"- '-''),  and  Lays  careful  emphasis  on  justifi- 
cation by  works  (2'''--''). 

1  Peter  is  full  of  the  exultant  expression  of  a 
rich  religious  experience.  The  metaphor  of  re- 
generation aiipe.irs  several  times.  It  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  utterly  new  life  which  belongs  to  the 
person  who  has  attained  a  hope  of  resurre<-tion  and 
heavenly  glory  (di'a7ei'^^<ro5,  V).  Again,  Christians 
are  said  to  be  begotten  again  {ivayeyevfri/iipoi)  to  a 
new  life  of  brotherly  love,  the  mor.il  quality  of 
the  regeneration  being  very  marked  (!"■  ^).  .^nd, 
with  expansion  of  the  figure,  the  new-born  babe  is 
urged  to  desire  the  fitting  nourishment  for  pro- 
ducing the  maturity  of  salvation  (2-).  St.  Paul's 
great  figure  of  death  and  resurrection  is  emiiloycd 
to  indicate  that  union  with  Christ  means  a  death 
to  sin.s  and  a  life  unto  righteousness  (2'-'''). 

In  S  Peter  the  new  life  is  separated  from  the  old 
by  a  Kadapur/xds  (1').  It  is  descril>ed  as  an  escape 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  world  (l''2-°).  Chris- 
tians thus  become  'partakers  of  the  divine  nature' 
(H).  This  is  effected  through  knowledge  {iwlyKox^n) 
of  God  {V-  ')  and  of  Christ  (P-  a  o™  3'8).  But  if,  in 
spite  of  this  redemptive  knowledge,  there  should 
be  a  return  to  the  defilements  of  tlie  world,  salva- 
tion is  lost  and  '  the  last  state  is  become  worse 
with  them  than  the  first'  {2^).  The  Epistle  is 
throughout  strongly  ethical. 

6.  The  Johannine  literature. — The  purpo.se  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  is  definitely  stated  in  the  con- 
clusion (20^')  to  be  a  demonstration  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  that  men 
might  believe  and  have  life  in  His  name.  Life  is 
the  key-word  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  more  than  a 
hope  of  immortality,  which  of  course  it  includes 
(6™  14").  It  seems  to  imply  a  certain  rich  and 
exuberant  experience  as  a  result  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit.  One  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  perennial 
spring  of  spiritual  vitality  (4"  7^'-).  It  is  an  ex- 
perience of  spiritual  apprehen.sion  (8"),  of  walking 
in  light  and  not  in  darlvness  (8'-).  The  object  of 
salvation  is  that  one  shall  live  to  the  full,  abun- 
dantly (10'").  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our 
modern  social  interpretations  of  the  abundant  life 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but  he  evidently 
referred  to  an  exultant  sense  of  the  glorious  worth- 
fulness  of  being  a  child  of  God,  superior  to  worldly 
circumstance,  possessed  of  the  Sjiirit,  with  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  certain  of  a  glorious  future.  This 
new  life  is  so  different  from  ordinary  mundane  life 
that  very  naturally  the  metaphor  (if  regeneration 
is  used  to  explain  it.  As  our  human  begetting  by 
the  will  of  man  bestows  upon  us  common  life,  so 
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the  Divine  begetting  gives  us  life  eternal   (1"). 
Tlie  antithesis  is  clear  :  one  is  either  ref;enerate  or 
not  (S").     Tlie  conversation  witli  Nicodeniusallords 
tlie  o]>portunity  for  presenting  the  doctrine.     The 
Kingdom  of  God  con)es  not   by   natunil   heritage 
even    to    a  Jewish   Rabbi,   but   by   supernatural 
bestownient.     It  is  mysterious  as  the  incalculable 
winds,   hut  is  inevitable  and  essential  (3").     The 
condition  of  this  regeneration  is  a  belief  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah,  Son  of  God  ;  for  what  is  delinitely 
stated  in  the  prologue  (!'-•  ")   is  implied   in   the 
believing  unto  eternal  life  (3").     Regeneration  as 
thus  jiresented  might  seem  to  be  the  mere  change 
of   status  with  miraculous  charismata  in  conse- 
quence of  an  external  act  of  homage,  which  the 
pagan  heart  would  so  well  understand.     But  faith 
IS  not  an  external  act  in  this  Gospel.     He  that 
doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light  (S'") ;  he  that 
is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God  gains  experiential 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (7").     And  the 
great  central   teaching  of    the   last  discourse  of 
Jesus  is  fundamentally  ethical.    The  figure  changes 
from  regeneration  to  that  of  the   branch  in  the 
vine.     Tlie  question  is  not  whether  the  branch  is 
in   the  vine,  but  whether  it  bears  fruit,  failing 
which  it  is  cast  forth  and  burned  (15^).     And  the 
fruit  is  love  (15").     So  the  test  of  regeneration  is 
the  actual  experience  of  love  of  the  brethren,  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  commandment  of  Christ. 
Belief,  then,  through  which  comes  regeneration,  is 
not  an  intellectual  assent,  but  a  passionate  loyalty, 
rich  in  ethical  impulse,  and  a  continuous  experience. 
1  John  has  the  same  theme  as  the  Gospel,  but 
the  treatment  is  more  homiletic.     The  conditions 
are   peculiarly  favourable   to   the  definition  of  a 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  for  the  letter  is  evidently 
written  to  a  Christian  community  or  communities, 
in  which  many  must  belong  to  the  second  or  third 
generation  of  believers,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  experienced  the  decided  change  involved  in 
a  conversion  from  heathenism.     The  silence  of  the 
NT  upon  the  matter  of  the  regeneration  of  children 
is  interesting  in  view  of  the  large  place  which  it 
has  held  in  subsequent  theological  discussion.     In 
the  NT,  however,  regeneration  is  always  dependent 
upon  faith.     The  children  would,  of  course,  receive 
such  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  believe. 
Both    the    Jewish    and    the    Greek    world    were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  coming  of 
age  at  puberty,  and  the  children  probably  received 
the  baptism  which  was  the  seal  of  their  faith  at  that 
time.     The  figure  of  regeneration  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  theologized  that  the  question  whether 
or  not  children  were  regenerate  would  arise.     The 
silence  of  the  NT    is    an    assumption    that  the 
children  of  believers  were  candidates  for  salvation. 
But  a    religion   dependent  on  instruction  might 
easily  become  merely  formal.     And  it  is  such  a 
situation    that    this    Epistle    presupposes.     It    is 
addressed    to  the  Christian   community  (5'^),   to 
fathers  who  have  long  known  the  truth,  to  young 
men  who  are  conquering  evil  (2'^-  "),  all  of  whom 
have  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  an 
abiding  enlightenment  (2-').     The  writer  identifies 
them  with  himself  in  the  absohiteness  of  salvation 
— '  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the 
evil  one'  {5").     And  yet  the  distinctive  emphasis 
of  the  Epistle  is  upon  regeneration  as  a  moral  ex- 
perience rather  than  as  a  religious  status.     When 
the  author  says,  '  whosoever  believeth  is  begotten 
of   God'   (5M,   he   is   stating   the   fact   which   any 
primitive  Christian  would  have  understood.     But 
with  equal  emphasis  he  in.sists  that '  everj'one  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  begotten  of  him '  (2-*),  and 
again  that '  everyone  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God  ' 
(4').     He  does  not  say  that  we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  have  been 
baptized,  but  because  we  have  the  Spirit  (4'^),  and 


the  evidence  of  this  is  love  of  the  brethren  (4"^  3"). 
The  ethical  quality  of  regeneration  is  still  more 
emphatically  stated — 'whatsoever  is  begotten  of 
God  doelh  no  sin'  (3"  5'*).  Thus  mankind  is 
divided  into  children  of  God  and  children  of  the 
devil,  each  living  according  to  the  paternal  nature 
that  is  in  them  (3"-  '").  Of  course  this  is  stated  in 
absolute  terms,  and  the  correction  is  at  hand  :  '  if 
we  say  we  have  no  sin  wo  deceive  ourselves,'  etc. 
(!'• '").  It  is  St.  Paul's  fine  paradox  again  :  we  are 
children  of  God  by  supernatural  creation  ;  the 
Divine  seed  is  in  us ;  what  is  Divine  cannot  sin  ; 
therefore  the  believer  does  not  sin  in  his  own 
proper  nature,  and  if  he  does  sin  he  seeks  and  finds 
forgiveness.  And  the  paradox  is  true  to  the 
real  religious  experience.  But  sacramental  ism  is 
avoided,  and  the  whole  conception  of  regeneration 
is  ethicized  by  the  warning  against  confidence  in 
a  formal  regeneration  which  does  not  manifest 
itself  in  new  life.  The  regenerate  life  is  an 
exultant  and  abiding  love  to  God  and  the  brethren 
(4'"  "•  '*),  and  if  this  is  absent  there  is  no  re- 
generation at  all  ( 1'  2"). 

LrrERATURE.— Art. '  Regeneration '  in  HDB  by  J.  V.  Bartlet, 
in  DCG  by  J.  Denney,  and  literature  there  cited  ;  works  on 
NT  Tbeology,  especially  B.  Weiss  (Eng.  tr.,  1882-S3),  W. 
Beyscblag  (Eng.  tr.,  1896),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (1896-97), 
G.  B.  Stevens  (1899) ;  also  special  works :  T.  D.  Bernard, 
The  Progrexs  of  Doctrine  in  the  NT,  1864,  51900 ;  G.  B. 
Stevens,  Johannine  Theology,  1894,  The  Pauline  Theology, 
1892;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Pautlnisinus'',  1890  (Eng.  tr.,  1891); 
A.  B.  Brace,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  1894 ;  P. 
Gennrich,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedergeburt,  1907.  For  the  his- 
torical background  :  R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hellenist.  Mysterien- 
religionen,  1910,  Poimandres,  1904  ;  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  iv., 
Adonis  Attis  Osiris,  1914  ;  F.  Cumont,  The  Oriental  Religions 
in  Roman  Paganism,  Eng.  tr.,  1911 ;  M.  Bnickner,  Der  ster- 
bende  und  au/erstehende  Gottheiland,  1908;  A.  Loisy,  'The 
Christian  Mystery,"  in  BJ  x.  [1911]  45ff.  ;  C.  Clemen, 
Primitive  Chrialiuiniy  and  its  Non-Jewish  Sources,  Eng.  tr., 
1912  ;  T.  G.  Scares.  'Some  Psychological  Aspects  of  Regenera- 
tion,' in  BW  xxxvii.  (1911)  78  ff.;  E.  D.  Burton,  'Spirit,  Soul,  and 
Flesh,'  in  AJTh xvii.  [1913J  563 £f.,  xviii.  [1914]  69  fl.,  396  ff.,  071  ff. 

Theodore  Gerald  Scares. 

REJECTION. — Rejection  is  an  idea  expressed  by 
more  than  one  word  in  the  NT.  (1)  A-rroSoKi/xd^etv, 
which  means  '  to  reject  after  trial,'  is  used  of  our 
Lord  in  His  own  Person  (Mk  8",  Lk  9=^  n^'),  and 
of  our  Lord  as  '  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected' (Mt  2I«  Mk  12'",  Lk  20",  1  P  2^-',  in  all 
these  places  quoted  from  Ps  117  {118p,  although 
St.  Luke,  in  reporting  St.  Peter's  words  in  Ac  4", 
uses  of  the  rejected  stone  e^ovdevTqdeli),  and  of  Esau 
(He  12");  (2)  dwo^dWeiv  (in  the  forms  aTi-6^\-qrov, 
1  Ti  i\  and  dxo/3oXJi,  Ac  27'-'^  Ro  IP')  and  (3)  dirwfl- 
eladai.  (Ac  7"-^"  13«  Bo  11'- «,  1  Ti  1'")  are  used  in 
a  general  sense  in  most  of  the  references. 

In  the  references  to  Romans,  (2)  and  (3)  are 
employed  in  the  special  sense  of  the  rejection  of 
Israel  to  make  way  for  the  Gentiles  as  recipients 
of  the  gospel.  It  was  a  cause  of  deep  distress  (Ro 
9-  ^)  to  St.  Paul  that  God's  chosen  people  whom 
He  foreknew  seemed  to  be  rejected,  and  it  was 
taken  by  opponents  as  a  reflexion  upon  his  apostle- 
ship  that  Israel  as  a  nation  rejected  his  gospel. 
But  St.  Paul  did  not  admit  the  final  rejection  of 
Israel.  '  Did  God  cast  ott'  his  people  {/i^  diruiraro  i 
dedsTivXabv  airroD,  IV)"!  God  forbid.  .  .  .  God  did 
not  cast  ott'  his  jjeople  which  he  foreknew.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  Israel's  rejection  is  not 
final,  and  does  not  exclude  individual  members  of 
the  chosen  race  from  the  acceptance  of  gospel 
blessing.  But  Israel  itself  as  a  nation  rejects  the 
gospel  (Ac  13")  in  order  that  the  otter  of  it  may  be 
made  to  the  Gentiles,  who  had  no  hereditary  claim 
to  it  and  were  not  even  seeking  it  (Ro  10-°). 

The  unbelief  or  disobedience  of  Israel  is  noted 
by  St.  Peter  ( 1  P  2'),  who  points  out  also,  in  language 
as  strong  as  St.  Paul's,  that  Israel's  stumbling  and 
rejection  had  a  place  in  God's  great  purpose  in  the 
salvation  of  men  '  whereunto  they  were  appointed.' 
This  is  a  great  mystery  which  St.  Paul  sets  forth 
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(Ro  11^),  but  in  Gentile  communities  ami  under 
the  conditions  of  Gentile  life,  tlie  ^osjiel  liad  scope 
for  worldwide  extension  and  universal  acceptance 
which  were  not  possible  among  the  Jewish  peojile. 
Such,  however,  is  the  inherent  genius  of  the  Jewish 
people  for  religion  that  when  they  mark  the  blessed- 
ness and  joy  of  Christian  believers  and  the  mani- 
festations of  grace  in  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  will  be  stirred  up  to  seek  as  their  own 
the  righteousness  and  holiness  manifested  in  the 
lives  of  Christians.  'And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved 'and  their  election  at  the  lirst  uphelil,  seeing 
that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  incapable  of 
being  revoked  (vv.  =»•=').  'Did  they  stumble  that 
thev  miglit  fall?'  asks  the  Apostle.  'God  forbid: 
but  by  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles. 
.  .  .  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  (r;  dirofioXT) 
avTuif)  is  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?' 
(vv. "-">).  Thomas  Nicol. 

RELIGION. — The  uses  of  the  word  '  religion  '  in 
the  apostolic  writings  may  be  classified  umler  three 
heads. 

1.  In  Gal  !"'•  'louSaiVr^os  is  twice  translated  '  the 
Jews'  religion.'  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians 
tliat  they  had  heard  of  his  manner  of  life  aforetime 
when  he  followed  Judaism,  and  that  they  knew  his 
proficiency  in  Judaism.  In  this  context  the  literal 
rendering  '  Judaism '  is  to  be  preferred,  for  the 
factious  rather  than  the  religious  aspect  of  Judaism 
is  prominent.  The  EV  '  Jews'  religion  '  is  an  '  un- 
fortunate' translation,  because  'it  implies  a  de- 
finite separation  between  the  two  religions  which 
did  not  then  exist,  .  .  .  and  it  puts  this  view  into 
the  mouth  of  Paul,  who  steadfastly  persisted  in 
identifying  the  faith  of  Christ  with  the  national 
religion.  .  .  .  Here  'Ioi;5aiVr;u6s  denotes  Jewish 
partisanship,  and  accurately  describes  the  bitter 
party  spirit  which  prompted  Saul  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Church.  .  .  .  He  advanced  beyond  his 
fellows  in  sectarian  prejudice  and  persecuting  zeal ' 
(F.  Kendall,  in  EGT,  'Galatians,'  London,  1903, 
p.  153  f.). 

2.  The  Greek  adjective  Sfundal/iuv  is  rendered  in 
Ac  17-^ '  superstitious '(RV)  and  '  religious'  (RVm). 
The  derivative  noun  Sciaidaifiovla  is  rendered  in  Ac 
2.5"*  'religion'  (RV)  and  'superstition'  (RVm). 
The  dominant  meaning  of  the  words  in  classical 
Greek  is  'due  reverence  of  the  gods,'  but  in  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  they  had  a  depreciatoi-y  sense  and 
signified  'excessive  fear  of  the  gods'  (cf.  E.  Hatch, 
Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  Oxford,  1889,  p.  45).  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  '  religion '  is  an 
impossible  rendering  in  the  address  of  Festus  to 
the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who  paid  outward  de- 
ference to  the  Jewish  religion.  But  although 
Felix  is  not  likely  to  '  have  used  the  term  offen- 
sively ...  he  may  well  have  chosen  the  word 
because  it  was  a  neutral  word  (verbum  ijAtrov, 
Bengel)  and  did  not  commit  him  to  anything 
definite'  (R.  J.  Knowling,  iaEGT,  'Acts,'  London, 
1901,  p.  497).  'Superstitious'  is  more  probably, 
though  not  certainly,  the  correct  translation  in  Ac 
1"--.  St.  Paul  was  addressing  Athenians,  and  they 
'would  instinctively  recall  the  literary  associations 
of  the  word.  ...  In  point  of  fact,  the  words  ii^ 
6fi(Ti5aifioi'€(rT^povs  give,  in  a  form  as  little  offensive 
as  possible,  St.  Paul's  view  of  Athenian  idolatry 
already  noticed  by  the  historian  (v.'^).  The  ws 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  word  ScuyiSaiiioveaHpovs 
expresses  the  s])eaker's  own  impression '  (F.  H. 
Chase,  The  Credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  London,  1902,  p.  2l:i). 

3.  In  Ac  26^  and  Ja  l-"-  'religion'  is  the  render- 
ing of  0p7i(TKeia  which  in  Col  2'"  is  translated  '  wor- 
shipping.'   The  contemporary  n.eaning  of  the  word 


is  religion  in  its  external  aspect — '  cultus  religiosus, 
potissimum  externus'  (Wilke-(irimm,  Clrrvis  Novi 
Vest.,  18(58).  It  is  appropriately  used  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  address  to  Agrippa  (Ac  26').  Calling  to 
remembrance  his  life  as  a  Pharisee,  the  Apostle 
claims  to  have  been  '  a  zealous  and  diligent  per- 
former ...  of  the  outward  service  of  God  '  (R.  0. 
Trench,  Hj/nunyiiis  of  the  iVy",  London,  1890, 
p.  175).  In  Ja  I-*'-,  when  the  word  is  rightly 
understood,  there  is  no  support  for  those  who  dis- 
parage inward  and  spiritual  religion,  nor  for  those 
who  so  exalt  its  outward  aspects  as  practically  to 
identify  it  with  morality  and  works  of  benevolence. 
What  St.  James  asserts  of  such  works  is  that  they 
are  'the  body,  the  6pri<rKeia,  of  which  godliness,  or 
the  love  of  God,  is  the  informing  soul.  .  .  .  'fhe 
apostle  claims  for  the  new  dispensation  a  superior- 
itj'  over  the  old,  in  that  its  very  dprjuKtia  consists 
in  acts  of  mercy,  of  love,  of  holiness,  in  that  it  has 
light  for  its  garment,  its  very  robe  being  righteous- 
ness ;  herein  how  much  nobler  than  that  old,  whose 
dpTjdKila  was  at  best  merely  ceremonial  and  formal, 
whatever  inner  truth  it  might  embody'  (K.  C. 
Trench,  op.  cit.  p.  176,  who  says,  'these  observa- 
tions are  made  by  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Bejlection, 
1825,  p.  15').  J.  G.  Taskek. 

REMISSION.— See  Forgiveness. 

REMNANT. — This  word  occurs  only  twice  as  a 
substantive  in  the  English  NT,  both  instances 
being  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

1.  Ro  9^,  viT6\€ip.ixa  (WH,  i.7r»iM/^a)  with  X*AB 
Eus.  The  TR  reads  xardXfi^^a  with  later  authori- 
ties. The  latter  variant  probably  originated  in 
the  desire  to  make  St.  Paul's  word  correspond 
exactly  with  that  of  the  passage  in  Is  lO-'^,  which 
he  is  here  quoting  from  the  LXX  :  '  And  Isaiah 
crielh  concerning  Israel,  If  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  it  is 
the  remnant  that  sliall  be  saved '  (LXX,  ri  Kara- 
Xeififxa  avTup  crw^Tjcerat), 

The  Apostle  is  expressing,  in  language  adapted 
from  the  OT,  his  conviction  that  only  a  remnant 
of  the  Jews  will  be  saved,  a  conviction  forced  upon 
him  by  the  repeated  experiences  of  his  missionary 
journeys.  This  sad  outlook  on  the  immediate 
))resent  is  afterwards  modified  by  his  prophetic 
forecast  of  the  ultimate  return  of  the  whole 
people,  when  'all  Israel  shall  be  saved'  (11-'). 

The  passage  in  Isaiah  is  one  of  central  signifi- 
cance. The  prophet  is  convinced  that  the  Assyrians, 
the  instruments  of  God's  punishment,  will  over- 
throw not  only  Samaria  but  Jerusalem.  As  a 
State,  Judah  will  be  destroyed.  The  only  survivors 
will  be  the  '  remnant,'  the  group  of  true-hearted 
believers  w-ho  submit  to  God's  word  spoken  by  the 
prophet.  We  have  here  for  the  first  time  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  religious  from  the  national  life, 
the  conception  of  a  Church  as  free  from  political 
associations.  Of  this  '  remnant '  the  prophet  says 
that  it  '  shall  return '  (niir;).  The  LXX  rendering, 
(xiiiB-qaeTai.,  lends  itself  more  directly  to  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  the  Messianic  salvation.  To  show, 
as  he  does  here,  that  not  only  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  but  also  the  partial  rejection  of  the  Jews, 
was  foretold  in  the  prophetic  writings,  was  both  a 
ground  of  assurance  to  himself  and  an  eflective 
answer  to  Jewish  criticism. 

2.  Ro  11',  Xelixixa  (WH,  Xf/i/i") :  '  Even  80  then  at 
this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.'  The  comparison  here  is 
with  the  '  seven  thousand  men  '  who  during  the 
religious  persecution  of  Ahab's  reign  bad  not 
'bowed  the  knee  to  Baal'  (1  K  19'*).  The  refer- 
ence, as  in  9'-'',  is  to  the  small  body  of  faithful 
believers  who  constituted  the  true  Israel,  in  con- 
trast with  the  recreant  and  disobedient  majority. 
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The  'remnant'  in  the  time  of  Elijah  and  tliat  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah  are  prototypes  of  tlie  believing 
minority  of  Jews  who  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah. 

LiiKRATURB. — The  Commentaries  on  Homans  in  tocc. ;  F. 
Delitzsch,  Jesaia-,  I>eipzig,  ISOU,  on  Is  1(122;  G.  F.  Oehler, 
The<'h,:iii  of  the  OT,  Enu'.  tr.,  Eflinburfh,  1S74-75,  ii.  ;iSl  If.  ;  G. 
A.  Smith,  Expositor's  Bible,  'Isaiah,'  London,  IS8M-90,  i.  126 ff. 

Dawson  Walker. 

REPENTANCE Repentance  (/lerdi-om)  is  one  of 

two  words  used  in  the  NT,  both  of  which  ori;;in- 
ally  denoted  a  change  of  mind  of  any  sort.     It  is 
so  used,  though  only  occa.sionally,  in  Thucydides, 
Plato,  Polybiiis,  etc.,  and  the  phrase  locus  pwni- 
te.ntuB  ('opportunity  for  a  change  of  mind    ;  cf. 
T6-irov  neravolas.  Wis  I'i'"  and  He  12",  both  with  a 
deeper  religious  meaning — for  the  latter  passage 
see  B.  F.  Westcott,  Hebrews,  1889,  in  loc.)  is  found 
in  the  Roman  jurists.     /jLeravoav  is  common  in  the 
LXX ;    there,    with    vapaKX-qBfivai.   (cf.    the   use   of 
i'Xeus),  it  denotes  change  of  mind  or  attitude,  both 
in  man  and  in  God,  as  the  translation  of  am  (Niph), 
whose  causative  mood  is  used  for  bringing  about 
the  special  change  from  sorrow  to  ease  (e.q.  Gn  6', 
Ex  32'--  '^  1  Ch  21",  Jl  2",  I  S  15"  [cf.  v."]).     The 
noun  is  very  rare  in  the  LXX,  occurring  only  in 
Pr   14",   Wis  1123  1210.  la^  ^.n^  Sir  44"'  ('Eui>x  ■  •  ■ 
inrddeiyfia  fxcTuvoia.!).     In  the  NT,  a  differentiation 
takes  place  :  /xeran^Xonai  (which  is  also  found  in  a 
few  passages  in  the  classics)  is  used  for  a  general 
change  of' attitude  or  purpose  (Mt  21*°  2V  and  He 
7^',  a  quotation  from  Ps  llC,  the  only  reference  to 
a  change  of  mind  in  God  in  the  NT,  though  cf.  2 
Co  7*) ;  fierdpoia  and  /ifTavoetv  are  used  of  a  religious 
change  of  attitude  to  God  and  to  sin,  often  occur- 
ring in  the  phrase  ixerdpoia  dtrd  or  ^k.     No  such  idea 
is  found  in  classical  Greek  literature.     It  is  com- 
moner in  Acts  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  NT. 
The  earliest  Christian  preaching,  as  there  described, 
involved  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
and  the  simple  call  for  repentance  in  view  of  His 
near  return  (Ac  2**  S's  8-^  20^').     This  is  equally 
true  of  the  sermons  of  the  original  apostles  and  of 
St.  Paul;  in  Ac  11'",  St., Paul  tells  the  Athenians 
that  God  is  summoning  all  to  repentance,  using 
the  same  phrase — dTrayyiWen/  fieravoeTv — as  he  uses 
of   his  own   action  in  26-°.      In    essence,   this  is 
identical  with  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  (Ac  13^ 
19*:   cf.    Mt  S''  and  ||s),  except   that  tlie  Baptist 
spoke  of  Jesus  as  coming,  and  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
the  Messiah,  as  at  hand,  while  the  apostles  referred 
to  Jesus  as  already  come.     How  repentance  is  to 
be  brought  about  is  not  stated.     The  imperative 
mood  implies  an  act  of  human  will,  possible  for  all 
to  whom  the  call  comes.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
apostles  speak  of  Jesus  as  having  been  exalted  by 
God  as  Captain  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance 
unto  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins  (Ac5'M  ;  and  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem,  hearing  of  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius,  exclaim,  'Why,  God  has  given  re- 
pentance to  the  Gentiles'  (Ac  ll'^;  cf.  Wis  12'»). 
There  is  prob.ably  here  no  contradiction,  though,  if 
such  existed,  it  might  easily  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  early  preachers.     Man  could  not  be  thought 
of  as  forced  into  repentance  independently  of  his 
own  will ;   but  repentance  is  none  the  less  made 
possible  only  through  a  dispensation  of  God's  gi-ace 
(cf.  art.  Atonement,  and  2  P  3",  where  the  Lord 
is  said  to  will  that  all  men  should  come  to  repent- 
ance).    As  in  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^ 
and  lis),  repentance  is  expected  to  manifest  itself  in 
conduct  (Ac  26=''). 

The  above  passages  show  that  repentance  was 
an  integral  part  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  ;  but  refer- 
ences to  repentance  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  are 
very  rare,  tliough  of  great  interest.  The  kindness 
of  God  leads  to  repentance  (Ro  2'' ;  a  strikingly 
similar  thought  is  also  found  in  Ezk  Se^'"-,  though 
in  Ezk  6"  the  impulse  to  repentance  is  attributed 


to  a  dillerent  cause;  cf.  the  interesting  passage 
Wis  12'""-'').  The  forbearance  and  mildness  char- 
acteristic of  the  servant  of  (iod  may  lead  to  God's 
giving  repentance  to  those  who  experience  such 
treatment  (2  Ti  2'-^).  In  each  case,  the  simple  con- 
ception of  Ac  5"  11",  that  repentance  is  an  attitude 
induced  or  made  possible  by  God,  is  at  once  elabor- 
ated and  modilied.  There  is  no  exjilicit  reference 
here  to  the  work  of  Christ ;  but,  as  in  Ezekiel,  the 
experience  of  blessings  felt  to  be  unmerited,  or 
the  sliock  of  unmerited  forbearance  from  Christian 
people,  biings  about  a  change  of  mind  towards  sin 
and  God.  With  the  foregoing,  we  may  compare 
the  simple  statement  in  Clem.  Rom.  (Kp.  ad  Cor. 
i.  7)  that  from  generation  to  generation  the  Master 
has  given  opportunity  for  repentance  to  those  who 
wish  to  turn  to  Him. 

How  is  this  wish  caused?  Hitherto,  we  have 
met  no  reference  in  the  NT  to  the  'godly  sorrow' 
for  sin  emphasized  by  Ezekiel.  In  converts  from 
heathenism  there  might  be  fear  at  a  threatened 
catastrophe  (of.  the  Philippian  jailer)  but  not 
sorrow.  In  one  passage,  however,  St.  Paul  is  led 
to  develop  very  clearly  the  influence  of  sorrow  for 
sin  on  believers.  He  is  referring  to  the  effect  of 
his  previous  sharp  rebuke  on  theCorinthian  Church, 
which  hitherto  had  refused  to  mourn  for  the  pres- 
ence of  sin  within  its  borders  (1  Co  5-;  cf.  12^). 
He  does  not  now  regret  (in.eraijA'Ketrdai.,  not  iieravoelv 
in  this  case)  the  pain  he  had  caused  them,  since 
this  pain  was  experienced  in  the  way  of  God  (xard 
Bibv)  rather  than  in  the  way  of  the  world,  and  this 
worked  not  death  (cf.  the  young  man's  sorrow  in 
Mt  19-^)  but  repentance,  arousing  in  them  indigna- 
tion, fear,  longing,  and  a  passionate  desire  to  set 
themselves  right.  The  result  of  such  sorrow  in 
the  community  is  seen  in  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  member  ;  and  once  this  has  brought 
repentance  to  him  also,  he  must  be  comforted  by 
his  fellow-believers,  lest  he  be  overwhelmed  by  his 
pain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  punishment  is 
ineffectual,  more  drastic  treatment  from  the 
Apostle  will  be  needed  (2  Co  13'-).  At  the  same 
time,  he  knows  that  the  sin  of  his  converts  and 
friends  will  cause  a  deep  sorrow,  a  'vicarious 
repentance,'  in  him  (12-'  ,  cf.  Jer  8'*^-)- 

One  passage,  denying  the  possibility  of  repent- 
ance to  those  who  fall  away  after  illumination  (He 
6' ;  cf.  12")  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  inter- 
preters. With  the  theological  questions  raised  by 
the  verse  we  have  no  concern  here ;  repentance, 
however,  is  evidently  used  in  its  largest  sense  of 
an  entire  change  of  attitude,  and  the  writer's 
meaning  is  that  when  a  man  has  definitely  relin- 
quished the  fullest  spiritual  privileges,  it  is  im- 
possible (for  human  agency)  to  enter  on  a  process 
of  making  him  anew  (the  expressions  and  the 
tenses  used  are  noteworthy).  Apart  from  this 
passage,  however,  the  possibility  that  repentance 
may  be  for  some  men  unattainable  is  never  hinted 
at.  Repentance  in  believers  has  a  prominent  place 
in  the  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches.  There,  it 
is  expected  that  repentance  will  follow  from  the 
accusation  and  conviction  of  sin.  If  not,  a  sudden 
punishment  in  each  case  is  to  fall  on  both  the 
guilty  church  and  the  sinners  harboured  in  it  (Rev 
06.  i6.';i  33^  etc).  In  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  explicit 
references  to  this  repentance  are  lacking.  Even 
the  letters  of  Ignatius,  though  addressed  to  churches 
with  whom  their  writer  had  considerable  fault  to 
find,  say  nothing  definite  on  the  subject.  Hermas 
is  aware  that  this  sorrow  may  be  a  blessing ;  but 
he  is  more  concerned  to  point  out  that,  in  general, 
sorrow  may  distress  the  Spirit  which  dwells  in  the 
Christian  (Mand.  X.  iii.  1,  2).  In  the  Apostolic 
Age,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Christians  were 
so  eager  to  enter  into  the  new  joy,  that  they  would 
not  stay  to  contemplate  sorrow  (Ac  2'"',  Eph  P  ;  if 
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tliey  groaned,  it  was  for  a  fuller  illumination,  Ro 
8"').  Tliis  frame  of  mind  finds  constant  expression 
in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  ;  in  almost  the  only  place 
wliere  repentance  and  sorrow  mi<;ht  have  occurred 
to  the  writer  (xxxiii. ,  Christ's  preachin};  in  Hades), 
they  are  unuientioncd.  As  fur  the  licatheu,  their 
sins  had  lieen  overlooked  (Ac  17"").  Divine  punish- 
ments for  sin  mij;ht  well  brim;  sorrow  to  the  evil- 
doer  ( Ja  5',  Kev  O-'"-  -'  lO"-  ",  wliere  the  most  drastic 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  sinners  in  the  worhl 
before  the  Parousia  fails  to  produce  repentance) ; 
but  such  sutl'crinf;s  as  come  to  the  Christian  are 
lifted  up  into  the  rapture  of.  communion  with 
Christ  (Col  l^-",  1  P4"). 

These  considerations  may  he  thought  hardly 
sufficient  to  exjilain  the  comparative  silence  of  St. 
Paul.  It  may  be  added  that  he  Wiis  writinjj  for 
believers,  in  whom  repentance  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  his  chief  concern  being  to  lead  them  on  to  re- 
ligious conceptions  and  levels  of  conduct  of  whose 
significance  they  could  not  have  been  aware  when 
they  first  turned  from  dead  works.  Further,  he 
does  not  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  original  and 
simple  change  of  attitude  in  his  converts.  He 
rather  analyzes  what  would  seem  to  have  been  his 
own  experience  of  it :  the  crushing  weight  of  law  ; 
the  emergence  of  desire  :  the  resultant  sense  of  help- 
lessness ;  and  the  deliverance  wrought  by  the  grace 
of  God  (Ro  T" ;  cf.  I.  A.  Dorner,  Srjstem  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  1887,  p.  364;  the  wretched- 
ness to  which  St.  Paul  here  refers  is  not  sorrow  for 
sin,  but  the  resulting  sense  of  being  torn  in  two) ; 
or  else  he  describes  its  immediate  consequences,  in 
relation  to  Christ,  under  the  figures  of  death  and 
resurrection  (Col  2™).  Similarly,  no  reference  is 
made  to  repentance  in  the  Johannine  Epistles  or 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the 
figures  of  the  new  birth  ( Jn  3^ ;  cf.  also!  P  l'^)  or  the 
passage  from  darkness  to  light  ( Jn  8'^,  1  Jn  2'),  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  repentance  and  conversion. 

For  this  comparative  neglect  in  the  NT  a  psycho- 
logical reason  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  Repent- 
ance and  conversion,  unle.ss  either  is  imperfect, 
must  go  together.  They  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
process.  In  repentance,  however,  the  emotional 
side  of  the  process  is  more  prominent ;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  past  emotion  is  ever  re- 
called. The  memory  of  its  occurrence  can  of  course 
be  retained,  and  an  appropriate  stimulus  may 
arouse  a  similar  emotion.  But  it  may  be  that  such 
a  stimulus  never  occurs.  This  would  be  the  case 
■with  the  normal  Christian.  Sorrow  for  sin  becomes 
as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  sin  itself.  The 
emotions  associated  with  repentance  are  only 
memories,  and  the  forward  look  (Ph  3",  He  12') 
and  the  preoccupation  of  the  mind  with  the  things 
of  the  Kingdom  (Ph  4*)  will  prevent  any  morbid 
dwelling  on  an  experience  which  can  only  be  tem- 
porary and  ought  to  be  short-lived,  just  as,  by 
these  means,  any  desire  for  a  formal  analysis  of  a 
past  psychosis  will  be  removed.  St.  Peter  never 
refers,  save  by  way  of  allusion,  to  his  own  repent- 
ance ;  and  the  long  description  of  the  stages  previ- 
ous to  repentance  and  conversion  in  Augustine's 
Confessions  and  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding  wt.uld 
seem  to  be  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  NT  writers. 
They  prefer  to  dilate  on  the  consequences  of  the 
process  (1  Co  6",  Tit  3=). 

The  same  absence  of  interest  in  abstract  analysis 
explains  the  silence  of  the  NT  on  the  question  of 
the  relative  parts  played  by  man  and  God  in  re- 
pentance. The  attitude  of  tlie  NT  writers  is  rather 
that  of  the  normal  believer,  who  knows  that  his 
attitude  of  mind  changed  (see  above),  and  that  he 
once  willed  a  very  difierent  set  of  actions,  while  he 
is  equally  sure  that  tliis  change  couhi  never  have 
happened  apart  from  the  grace  of  God  (Roll"').  The 
argument  in  Ro  9'^"'"  is  not  intended  to  prove  that 


God  arbitrarily  grants  repentance  to  some  and  with- 
holds it  from  others  (cf.  the  catalogue  of  warnings 
given  to  Israel,  Bo  10) ;  but  only  that  if  God's 
favours  are  withheld,  God  cannot  rightly  be  blamed 
(.see  Sanday-lleadlam,  ICC,  'Romans'",  1902,  p. 
2-1811'.).  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the 
ethical  consequences  of  repentance,  there  is  no 
ambiguity  whatever  :  a  fact  w  hich  is  the  more  re- 
markable since  the  belief  in  the  near  approach  of 
the  Parousia  might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to 
an  '  Interimsethik,'  or,  as  some  of  the  Thessalonian 
converts  believed,  to  no  ethics  at  all  (1  Th  5',  2  Tli 
3").  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  clearly  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnnlms,  in  which  the  apocalyptic 
section  is  followed  immediately  by  the  transcription 
of  the  'Two  Waj's.'  (See  Schweitzer,  Geschichtc 
(Icr  pnvlinischen  Forschiing,  1911,  who  points  out 
that  the  same  stress  on  the  importance  of  ethics  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  coming  world  after  the 
Parousia  ellectually  distinguishes  Jewish  and 
Christian  from  p.agan  eschatology.) 

But  in  truth,  no  multiplied  references  to  repent- 
ance were  necessary.  No  Christian  could  forget 
the  new  light  in  which  he  had  come  to  look  upon 
his  past  life  (the  paganism  around  him  would  make 
this  impossible),  nor  the  act  of  loving  self-surrender 
to  a  new  personal  inlluence  which  accompanied  it 
(Ac  20='  ;  cf.  Mk  l'».  He  fi') ;  and,  though  he  might 
fail  to  display  at  the  first  all  the  graces  of  a  mature 
Christian  character  (Eph  4™),  he  knew  that  repent- 
ance and  faith  together  had  wrought  a  real  deliver- 
ance for  him  (1  P  4") ;  and  if  he  had  felt  less  sorrow 
at  the  time  than  we  might  have  expected  for  sins 
which  hitherto  be  had  not  thought  of  as  sins,  ho 
now  regarded  them  with  the  more  loathing  and 
contempt. 

Literature. — R.  J.  Drummond,  Iir!ati(m  of  the  Apoatoh'c 
Tniching  to  the  Teaching  of  Chi-isl.  Eclinbiirgh,  l!)l)0 ;  H.  H. 
Henson,  Sloral  Discipliiw  in  the  Chnst'iiii  Church,  I.oniloii, 
]90.^t,  esp.  ch.  iv. ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  The  Teslimoni/  of  St.  Paul 
to  Chritt,  do.,  1905;  H.  Weinel,  St.  I'aid :  The  Man  and  llis 
Work,  Eng.  tr.,do.,  l!liit'. ;  W.  P.  DuBose,  The  Gositel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  do.,  1907  ;  R.  Allen,  Missionary  Methods:  St. 
Paul's  or  Ours?,  do.,  1912;  W.  M.  Macgregor,  Christian 
Freedom,  Edinburgh,  1914.  \V.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

REPHAN  (Ac  7«,  so  RV  ;  AV  '  Reraphan,'  WH 
'Rompha,'  'Tisch.  '  Romphan '). — St.  Stephen  in 
his  speech  is  quoting  from  LXX  of  Am  S-".  Nime 
of  the  above  forms  is  known  at  all  as  the  name  of 
a  god  elsewhere,  the  suggestion  of  Lip.sius  that  it 
isconnected  with  thename  repa-n-neteru,  '  youngest 
of  the  gods,'  a  title  of  the  god  Seb(  =  Saturn),  being 
too  far-fetched.  The  Hebrew  has  Chinn,  which 
may  have  been  read  as  Ketvan,  and  changed  into 
Jiephan,  a  similar  change  of  3  to  t  in  LXX  occur- 
ring in  Nah  P.  The  Hebrew  Kcwan  might  repre- 
sent the  Babylonian  Kaawanu, '  Saturn  '  (Sihrader, 
KAT-,  1883,  "p.  409f.,  Eng.  tr.,  18S5-S8,  ii.  141  f.), 
but  more  probably  it  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all 
(W.  R.  Smith).*  "The  mention  of  the  'star'  is  all 
that  is  requisite  for  St.  Stephen's  purpose,  namely, 
to  show  that  the  foreign  idolatrous  ]danet-worship 
had  crept  in  and  meant  ajiostasy  from  the  true 
worship  of  Jahweh.  See,  further.  Commentaries 
on  Acts  and  Amos.  F.  W.  WoESLEY. 

REPROACH.— So  far  as  the  RV  rendering  of  the 
apostolic  writings  is  concerned,  this  word  represents 

•  •  The  words  □D'n'jN  3D1D  ['starof.voiirGod'Jarea  g:lose,  asis 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Septuapint  read  them  before 
Vai<i>av=]V2.  The  iiloss  arose  from  the  idea  that  Chiun  is 
equivalent  to  the  Syriac  KC-wan,  a  Persian  name  of  the  planet 
Saturn.  But  the  date  of  Amos  forbids  this  interpretation. 
Both  nOD  and  p'D  must  be  common  nouns  in  the  construct 
state,  probably  "  the  shrine  of  your  (idol)  king  and  ttie  stand  of 
your  images,"  i.e.  the  portable  shrine  and  platform  on  wliich 
the  idols  were  exhibited  antl  borne  in  processions  *  {OTJC', 
London,  1892,  p.  294  n. ;  of.  also  Pruphcts  of  Israel,  do.,  1882,  p. 
401). 
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the  Greek  dveidiafids.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  three  times  in  Hebrews,  and  allbrds 
interestin<;  instances  of  references  to  OT  thou<;lit 
and  employment  of  OT  language.  The  word  (Sj-ei- 
St<T/i6s  belongs  to  the  spliere  of  Hellenistic  as 
distinct  from  classical  Greek.  It  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  I-XX  throughout  the  latijr  pro- 
phetic writings  and,  for  the  most  part,  rejnesents 
the  Hebrew  nj-in. 

St.  Paul  (Ro  15'),  in  appealing  to  the  '  strong ' 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  'weak,'  addm^s  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  'also  pleased  not  himself, 
but' — and  here  the  Apostle  breaks  the  grammatical 
construction  in  order  to  introduce  intact  an  OT 
quotation  —  '  the  reproaches  of  them  that  re- 
proached thee  fell  upon  me.'  This  is  an  exact 
employment  of  the  words  of  Ps  68'"  in  the  LXX 
(EV  69^),  ol  dvetSiff^oi  Tujv  6v€L5i^6tfTwv  ff€  iTT^ir^aov  iir 
ili(.  The  general  purport  of  this  psalm  is  to 
describe  the  suU'erings  of  the  typically  righteous 
man  at  the  hands  of  the  ungodly.  Many  passages 
from  it  are  referred  to  our  Lord  in  various  parts  of 
the  NT.  In  v.i"  the  righteous  suH'erer  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  to  God  and  as  saying  that  he 
has  to  bear  the  reproaches  uttered  against  God. 
St.  Paul  here  puts  tlie  words  into  our  Lord's  lips, 
who  is  conceived  as  speaking,  not  to  God,  but  to  a 
man,  and  as  saying  that  in  enduring  reproaches 
He  was  bearing,  not  His  own  sufi'erings,  but  those 
of  others. 

The  passage  so  used  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  takes  OT  phraseology 
out  of  its  original  context  and  employs  it  for  his 
own  purjpose.  In  the  hands  of  one  who  viewed 
Ps  68  as  Messianic  in  its  reference,  this  procedure 
was  both  legitimate  and  appropriate. 

In  1  Ti  3'  the  Apostle,  enumerating  the  charac- 
teristics requisite  for  a  bishop,  says  that  '  he  must 
have  good  testimony  from  them  that  are  without ; 
lest  he  fall  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of  the 
devil.'  There  Is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  passage.  One  question  is, 
whether '  reproach '  is  to  be  taken  alone,  or  whether 
'  reproach  and  snare  of  the  devil '  is  to  be  treated 
as  all  one  phrase.  Some,  perhaps  feeling  that 
'  reproach  of  the  devil '  is  an  impossible  expression, 
take  dia^dXov  here  in  the  general  sense  of  'slan- 
derer,' and  translate,  '  lest  he  fall  into  the  re- 
proaches and  snares  prepared  by  slanderers.'  On 
the  whole,  the  RV  as  given  above  seems  to  afford 
the  most  natural  meaning.  A  bishop's  life  must 
be  such  as  not  to  forfeit  the  approval  in  general  of 
surrounding  non-Christian  society.  Should  he  fail 
to  secure  this  general  approval,  there  is  the  proba- 
bility that  his  life  is  open  to  adverse  criticism 
and  that  he  may  thus  fall  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of 
the  tempter. 

He  10^  recalls  how  the  readers  of  the  Epistle 
had  been  '  made  a  gazingstock  both  by  reproaches 
and  afflictions ' ;  but  the  passages  of  greater 
interest  in  this  book  are  li^s  and  13'^  The 
reference  in  each  is  to  the  '  reproach  '  of  Christ.  In 
H^it  is  said  that  Moses  accounted  '  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.' 
The  'reproach'  which  Moses  endured  is  called 
'the  reproach  of  the  Christ'  because  it  was  on 
account  of  his  belief  in  God's  saving  purpose  that 
he  suH'ered  it.  '  The  reproach  which  Moses  suffered 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  People  of  God— the  hard- 
ship, contempt,  and  the  like,  inflicted  at  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptian  world  then — was  the  same  as  that 
inflicted  on  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  tlie 
same  as  was  borne  by  the  Hebrew  believers  in  their 
day,  or  as  is  borne  by  believers  at  all  times. 
Though  the  reproach  and  the  suft'erjngs  are  the 
same,  however,  Christ  is  worthy  to  give  name  to 
them  ;  to  others  they  derive  their  meaning  from 
having  been  endured  by  Him,  and  in  Him  they 


reached  their  climax  '  (A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  Edinburgh,  n.d.,  p.  '228).  The 
statement  does  not  necessarily  imply  belief  on  the 
part  of  Mo.ses  that  a  personal  Christ  was  to  come. 
What  he  did  believe  in  Wiis  the  fullilment  of  God's 
promise,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  fullillcd  in  the 
coiniu";  of  Christ. 

In  He  13"  the  readers  are  exhorted  to  'go  fortli 
unto  him  [Jesus]  without  the  camp,  bearing  his 
reproach.'  They  must  make  their  choice  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  for  the  two  cannot  be 
amalgamated.  Christ's  death  'without  the  gate' 
was  the  symbol  of  His  being  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munity and  religious  life  of  the  OT  Israel.  To 
realize  the  full  power  of  His  redeeming  work.  His 
followers  must  abandon  'the  camp' — the  sphere 
within  which  the  religious  life  and  ordinances  of 
Israel  prevail — and  must  go  forth  to  Him.  To  be 
branded  as  a  traitor  and  to  be  deprived  of  Jewish 
privilege  was  '  the  reproach  of  the  Christ.'  This 
His  followers  must  share. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  language  of 
Ps  89™""  underlies  both  of  these  passages  in 
Hebrews  (LXX  I's  88*'' '-),  ('■"V'^Ovti  Kupie,  tov  oueiSio-- 
fiov  rCjv  doOXwv  <yov  ,  •  •  ou  wvuoiaav  t6  dfTdWayfj-a 

TOU  XptaToO  (70U. 

In  the  AV  the  word  '  reproach '  occurs  in  two 
passages  in  2  Corinthians.     In    11°'  it  is  used   to 
translate  the  Greek  an/ila  (RV  'disparagement'). 
In  12'"  it  is  used  to  translate  C/Sfus  (R  V  '  injury '). 
Dawson  Walker. 

REPROBATE.—'  Reprobate '  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Greek  word  dS&i/nos,  which  is  used  in  the  NT 
only  by  St.  Paul  and  only  of  persons,  except  in  He 
6',  where  it  is  \ised  of  the  land.  It  is  the  negative 
form  of  S6Kiij.os  (from  S^x"/'"").  '  acceptable,' '  tested,' 
'worthy,' and  means  'unacceptable,'  'unworthy,' 
'  rejected  after  trial.'  '  Reprobate  silver  shall  men 
call  them,'  says  Jeremiah  of  God's  degenerate 
people,  '  because  the  Lord  hath  rejected  them  '  (6'" 
LXX).  In  Ro  V  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  when  speak- 
ing of  the  natural  condition  of  the  lieathen  world, 
alienated  from  God,  abandoned  to  their  lusts  and 
passions  and  to  a  reprobate  mind  (ei's  dS6Ki/j.op  vovv), 
as  if,  having  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light 
of  nature,  they  were  now  left  without  it  altogether 
and  without  hope  of  amendment  at  all.  A  're- 
probate mind '  in  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul  is  proof 
of  the  deep  depravity  of  the  heathen  and  at  the 
same  time  its  awful  punishment.  In  1  Co  9-''  St. 
Paul  uses  the  word  in  a  passage  where  he  is  com- 
paring the  Christian  life  in  its  strenuousness  to 
the  contests  in  the  Grecian  games.  In  them  the 
racer  or  the  boxer  must  contend  strictly  according 
to  the  rules,  for  if  he  is  found  fouling  a  rival  or 
transgressing  the  rules  of  the  contest,  he  is  liable 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  lists  and  scourged,  and  at  any 
rate  will  be  declared  disqualified  for  a  prize.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  Ignatius,  on  the  way  to 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  entreated  the  prayers  of  his 
fellow-Christians  so  as  to  be  found  worthy  of  the 
lot  he  had  set  before  him,  that  in  the  end  he  might 
not  be  found  'rejected'  (dS&iMos)  (Ignatius,  ad 
Trail,  xii.  3).  See  CASTAYi^AY.  Elsewhere  St. 
Paul  urges  the  necessity  of  earnest  self-examination 
and  the  close  following  of  Christ  if  his  readers 
would  escape  this  reproach  (2  Co  IS"'') ;  and  utters 
words  of  solemn  warning  against  men  who  after 
having  made  a  Christian  profession  become  de- 
praved in  mind  and  heart,  or  content  themselves 
with  an  outward  profession,  whilst,  as  regards  the 
faith  and  every  good  work,  they  are  discredited, 
' reprobate' (2  Ti  3*,  Tit  1«). 

The  passage  in  He  6'  where  ad6Ki/io!  is  used  not 
of  persons  but  of  the  land  is,  taken  in  connexion 
with  its  preceding  context,  very  suggestive.  The 
land  which  drinks  in  the  rain  and  brings  forth  the 
looked-for  crop  receives  blessing  of  God,  but  that 
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which  rereives  tlie  same  benign  influence  and  pro- 
duces only  thorns  and  thistles  is  'rejected'  {aSi- 
KiMos).  gPts  nu  share  of  lliat  blessinj;,  Imt  is  lit  only, 
lil<e  Sodom  and  (Jomorrali,  for  tlie  lire.  It  is  in 
these  solemn  words  that  the  writer  sums  up  his 
urjjent  mfssa<;e  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  press 
on  unto  perfection  ami  to  l)e  on  their  fjuard  aj;ainst 
spiritual  sloth,  which  may  issue  in  falling  away. 
He  speaks  as  if  a  fall  from  grace  were  possible  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  experienced  spiritual 
enlightenment  aiui  renewal,  as  if  there  were  a  point 
even  in  the  spiritual  life  where  backsliding  becomes 
ajiostasy,  and  the  man  who  crucilies  the  Son  of  God 
afresli  and  puts  Him  to  an  open  shame  is  beyond 
repentance,  rejected,  reprobate.  St.  Paul  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  these 
passages  are  not  presenting  a  reasoned  system  of 
predestination  and  election,  but  rather  dealing 
with  what  may  happen  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  temptation  and  trial  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  emphasizing  the  need  of 
diligence  and  watchfulness,  if  they  and  their 
readers  would  make  their  calling  and  election  sure. 

Of  'reprobation'  as  the  issue  of  a  Divine  decree 
there  is  no  direct  statement  in  the  NT,  St.  Paul, 
indeed,  seeming  deliberately  to  avoid  any  such 
statement.  When  asserting  the  Divine  sovereignty 
under  the  figure  of  the  potter  who  makes  of  the 
same  lump  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another 
unto  dishonour,  he  asks,  '  What  if  God,  willing  to 
shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known, 
endured  with  much  long-sutl'ering  vessels  of  wrath 
htted  unto  destruction :  and  that  he  might  make 
known  the  riches  of  his  glory  upon  vessels  of  mercy, 
which  he  afore  prepared  unto  glory?'  (Ro  9'-'"-^). 
The  distinction  drawn  by  the  Apostle  when  speak- 
ing of  'the  vessels  of  wrath'  and  'the  vessels  of 
mercy '  in  tlie  above  passage  is  signiticant.  Of  the 
former  he  uses  the  passive  and  impersonal  form, 
'  titted  to  destruction ' ;  of  the  latter  he  speaks  in 
the  active  voice,  '  the  preparation '  being  directly 
attributed  to  God.  Our  Lord  similarly  distin- 
guishes between  the  sentence  which  He  will  pass 
in  the  Judgment  on  those  on  His  right  hand  and 
that  on  those  on  His  left.  To  the  former,  the 
address  is,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father' ;  to  the 
latter,  'Depart,  ye  cursed,'  the  blessing  being  all 
of  God,  the  curse  entirely  of  themselves.  In  the 
same  connexion  '  the  everlasting  fire '  is  '  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels,'  but  the  Kingdom  to 
which  the  righteous  are  summoned  is  prepared  for 
them  '  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

It  is  interesting  as  a  matter  of  NT  interpretation 
to  notice  that  three  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
Reformed  Confessions — the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
the  Revised  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Scots 
Confession  of  1560 — pass  the  subject  of  reprobation 
over  in  silence.  THOMAS  NiCOL. 

REPROOF.— The  subject  of  reproof,  i.e.  the  re- 
futation of  error,  the  discovery  of  sin,  the  con- 
vincing and  convicting  of  the  wrongdoer  {i\ey/i6i, 
fKeyXos,  iXiyxi-i :  LXX  for  nijjin,  nn5iB,  n'jin),  is 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  Bible.  Reproof  is 
used  generally  in  the  sense  of  rebuke.  Rules  are 
laid  down  for  its  administration,  and  advice  given 
as  to  its  reception.  It  is  necessary,  beneficial,  and 
not  to  be  despised.  The  great  and  constant 
dangers  to  be  avoided  are  these — reproving  un- 
skilfully, withholding  reproof  unfaithfully,  and 
resenting  reproof  administered  in  love.  Christians 
in  general  are  exhorted  to  re])rove  '  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness'  (Eph  5"-  '^  ;  cf.  Mt  18i=-'«),  and 
Christian  ministers  in  particular  must  regard  re- 
proof as  an  important  duty  of  their  office  (1  Ti  5™, 
2  Ti  42,  Tit  !»•  '3  i"). 

Reproof  may  be  administered  (a)  by  word,  in 
which  case  there  is  the  underlying  idea  of  severe 


rebuke  and  admonition.  The  ollender  must  be 
callcil  11)100  to  give  an  exnlanation  of  his  conduct 
and  his  fault  must  be  made  plain  to  him  (I  Ti  .")'•"', 
2  Ti  4-,  Jude  "> ;  cf.  Mt  18",  I.k  3'") ;  (A)  by  deed, 
in  a  two-fold  sense:  (i.)  by  deeds  of  light  being 
manifested  in  a  way  that  will  bo  a  virtual  reproof 
of  deeds  of  darkness  (I'^ph  5"  :  cf.  .Jn  3'°''-')  j  (ii.)  by 
chastening  or  punishment  (He  1'2° ;  cf.  Ps  37  (.'^8)' 
94'-  U9"-",  Pr  3",  Jer  SI"-'",  Rev  3'»,  Wis  12-', 
To  11>»  13»-»,  Jth  8=');  (c)  by  the  .Scriptures  (2  Ti 
3'*).  Behind  the  censure  lies  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  conviction  of  sin.  The  verb  4\iyxa  signilies 
'prove,  refute,  expose,  convict.'  It  is  used  with 
these  meanings  in  classical  writers  from  the  time 
of  Euripides.  Many  scholars  hold  the  opinion  that 
it  means  rather  more  than  '  reprove '  and  rather 
less  than  '  convince.'  l''or  '  reprove '  in  the  sense  of 
'  bring  to  the  proof '  see  2  Ti  4*  RVm  ;  cf.  Ps  38" 
RVni.  For  reproof  in  relation  to  sin,  see  1  Co  14-', 
da  2^  Jude";  cf.  Jn  8»- ■"*  IG* ;  Aristoph.  I'lut. 
574.     For  reproof  of  false  teachers,  see  Tit  1"-  "  2'''. 

H.  CARLSS  J.  SlUNKLL. 

REPUTATION.— This  word  occurs  in  four  pas- 
sages of  the  AV.  In  each  case  it  is  employed  as  a 
rendering  of  a  diflerent  Greek  adjective  or  verb, 
and  in  each  case  the  RV  uses  .some  other  expres- 
sion wliicli  translates  the  Greek  somewhat  more 
literally  and  exactly. 

1.  Ac  5'*  speaks  of  Gamaliel  as  a  co^oSiMo-KaXos 
rlfuos  Travrl  t(^  \a(p.  AV  renders  this  :  '  had  in  re- 
putation among  all  the  people,'  RV  more  literally, 
'  had  in  honour  of  all  the  people.' 

2.  Gal  2^  tells  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
when  he  communicated  the  gospel  which  he 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  xar  ISlav  rois  5oitoC<ri.  A V 
renders  this :  'privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation ' ;  R V — in  almost  identical  terms,  but 
again  with  a  degree  of  greater  exactness — '  who 
were  of  repute.'  oi  SoKovyres  is  in  itself  a  term  of 
honour,  and  is  used  as  such  here.  The  meaning, 
however,  may  vary  with  the  context,  and  in  Gal  2* 
it  is  depreciatory,  not  of  the  worth  of  the  apostles, 
but  of  the  extravagant  claims  advanced  by  some 
on  their  behalf. 

3.  Pli  2'  says  of  Christ  that  He  iainiv  iKii/wae.  A  V 
renders  this  :  '  made  himself  of  no  reputation ' ;  the 
RV  '  emptied  himself  is  obviously  more  exact.  The 
import  of  this  mysterious  predicate  is  discu.ssed  in 
art.  Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  above,  p.  2'26f. 

4.  Ph  2^  is  the  passage  in  which  St.  Paul,  com- 
mending Epaphroditus  to  his  Philippian  friends, 
bids  them  tous  tolovtovs  ivrifiovt  ^ere,  AV  renders 
this:  'hold  such  in  reputation.'  The  RV  'hold 
such  in  honour'  is  equally  clear  and  maintains 
closer  correspondence  with  the  Greek  adjective. 

Dawson  Walker. 

RESPECT  OF  PERSONS.— The  abstract  noun 
vpoi!bnro\r)fi^ia  occurs  in  the  NT  four  times.  In 
three  of  these  instances  (Ro  2",  Eph  6",  Col  3-^)  it  is 
used  with  reference  to  God,  in  the  fourth  (Ja  2') 
with  reference  to  man.  The  cognate  verb  irpoaunro- 
X-qixTrriiii  occurs  once  only  in  the  NT  in  Ja  2*.  The 
masculine  form  TrpoauTroK-fiinrTT)^  occurs  only  once  in 
Ac  10**  and  the  negative  adverb  dirpMuiroXiifnfTws 
only  once  in  1  P  1".  The  compound  is  a  late 
Hellenistic  formation,  appearing  only  in  the  NT 
and  in  ecclesiastical  literature. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  compound,  and  along 
with  it,  the  constituent  elements  were  used  together 
as  separate  words.  The  expression  Xo/x^cii'fiv  Trp6<T- 
onrof  is  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  o'jd  n^';, 
'  to  accept  the  face,'  i.e.  to  receive  kindly  or  look 
f.avourably  upon  any  one  (cf.  Lv  19"').  Originally 
the  expression  was  a  neutral  one,  involving  no  idea 
of  inii)roper  partiality.  When,  however,  it  becomes 
a  distinctive  expression,  as,  e.g.,  in  Gal  2^  {Trp6iTuwoy 
debs  dvdpwTTOu  ou  \a/x^dvet),  it  takes  a  worse  sense. 
Lightfoot  (i«  loc. )  suggests  that  this  is  owing  to  the 


secondary  meaning  of  jrpAo-uirox,  '  mask,'  so  that 
Trpicwirof  Xaix^dvaf  sigm&es  '  to  regard  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  man  ' — his  rank,  wealth,  etc. — as 
opposed  to  liis  real  intrinsic  cliaracter.  Tlie  plirase 
Xa/i/Sdreio  irpbauirov  occurs  again  in  the  NT  in  I^k  20'-'. 
It  also  occurs  in   tlie  Didache  iv.  3  :  Kpiveh  oiKalon, 

00  X^^J}  Trp6ff(jOTrov  eXiy^at  ^ttI  TrapairTufxairiy,  Alter- 
native expressions  with  a  similar  meaning  are 
pXiweiv  (h  Trpdo-uwov  (Mt  22'",  Mk  12''')  and  eav/xaS^eiv 
irpiffUTrof  (Jude'*). 

The  NT  instances  of  the  compound  word  fall 
into  three  main  groups.  Ac  10''',  1  P  1'",  and  Ro  2" 
constitute  the  first  ot  these.  In  Ac  10"  St.  Peter, 
addressing  the  assembled  household  of  Cornelius, 
says,  KaTa\afj.^dvop.aL  6tl  ouk  ^trriv  Trpo(Twiro\iifj,TrT7js  6 
6£6s.  On  this  assertion  of  God's  character,  as  free 
from  partiality  to  one  nation  above  other  nations, 
the  Apostle  bases  his  repudiation  of  the  exclusive 
covenant  of  Israel.  In  Ro  2"  St.  Paul  asserts  the 
same  view  with  the  similar  phrase  o6  yap  iimv  trpoa- 
unrokr\p.\^la.  Trapa  t^  fiecjj.  The  expression  in  1  P  1" 
describing  God  as  rdv  dTrpotraJTroXij/xTrrws  Kpivovra  Kara, 
ri  iKdaTov  Ipyov  involves  the  same  assertion,  but  it 
also  involves  a  warning  (with  a  possible  reference  to 
Dt  10")  that,  under  the  New  Covenant  as  under 
the  Old,  God  would  show  no  favour  to  those 
whose  deeds  made  them  unworthy  of  it. 

The  two  passages  Eph  6'  and  Col  3'-*  form  the 
second  group.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  mutual 
relations  of  masters  and  slaves.  In  Eph  6'  masters 
are  counselled  as  to  the  right  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  '  knowing  that  both  their  Master  and  yours 
is  in  heaven,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
{Trpoaiinro\Tiiu,\pia)  with  him.'  In  Col  3°'  the  word 
occurs  in  the  counsels  addressed  to  the  slaves.  The 
passage  is  interesting  as  showing  that  irpoauiro- 
\rjfiipia,  though  usually  exercised  in  favour  of  rank 
and  power,  might  occasionally  be  employed  on 
the  opposite  side  (cf.  Lv  19").  The  slave  might 
assume  that  because  man's  Trpo(Tonro\riiJ,\pLa  would 
usually  be  on  the  master's  side,  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  wpoa-uiTroX-qfLtpla  of  God  on  the  slave's 
side.  St.  Paul's  warning  in  this  passage  corrects 
any  such  mistaken  impression. 

The  third  group  of  passages  consists  of  the  two 
in  St.  James,  the  noun  in  2'  and  the  corresponding 
verb  in  v.*.  In  the  general  context  it  is  partiality 
in  favour  of  the  wealthy,  well-dressed  member  of 
the  Christian  assembly  that  is  condemned.  In  2' 
the  noun  is  used  in  the  plural,  iv  ■irpo<TwTro\riix\j/Lai^, 
with  probable  reference  to  the  many  ways  in  which 
partiality  may  display  itself. 

In  the  sub-apostolic  writings  irpoa-aroXti/iil'ta  oc- 
curs only  in  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  vi.  1.  Elders  are 
warned  that  they  should  be  compassionate  and 
merciful,  dTrex6p.€voL  7rd(7r;s  ipyv^,  TpoautiroXtjpi^Las, 
Kpicreui!   ddUov.      The   negative    adverb    occurs   in 

1  Clem.  i.  3  (dTrpoiraiTroX^MTrrajs  yap  Trdvra  iiroietTe)  and 
in  Ep.  Barn.  lv.  12  (6  niipioi  dirpoawiroKi^ixTTTu^  xpivsi 
t6v  Kdafiov). 

LlTEEATUEE.  —  Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  'Eonians'',  Ertin- 
bursh,  1<)02,  p.  68  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Oalalians^,  London,  18711, 
p.  108,  ColoHsians  and  Philemon,  new  ed.,  do.,  1S79,  p.  230;  J. 
B.  Mayor,  James^,  do.,  1910,  p.  78. 

Dawson  Walker. 
REST. — So  far  as  the  apostolic  writings  are  con- 
cerned, the  teaching  on  rest  in  its  relation  to  the 
believer's  life  is  confined  to  two  gi'eat  passages — 
He  4'-"  and  Rev  14".  The  basis  of  the  idea  is  the 
Divine  rest,  the  rest  on  which  God  entered  at  the 
completion  of  His  work  of  creation.  Participation 
in  this  rest  is  a  Divine  gift  to  man.  The  natural 
tendency  is  to  conceive  rest  as  mere  cessation  of 
work.  So  far  as  the  Jews  shared  this  misappre- 
hension, it  is  corrected  by  our  Lord  in  the  discourse 
of  Jn  5"*-  beginning  with  the  words,  6  iraT-qp  p.ov 
^ws  &pTi  fp-ydterai,  Kdyij  ipydiofiai.  This  idea  of  rest 
as  freedom  for  further  work   finds  expression   in 


Rev  14" :  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours  (/ciijrwi/) ;  for  their 
works  {Ipya)  follow  with  them.'  The  '  labours' of 
the  Christian's  life  are  ended  at  death  ;  its  '  works ' 
— i.e.  habits,methods,and  results — abide  and  remain 
in  the  new  life. 

It  is  in  He  4'-"  that  we  find  the  most  exhaustive 
treatment  of  this  theme.  The  whole  passage  may 
almost  be  called  a  homily  or  discourse  having  for 
its  text  the  words  of  Ps  95",  us  wno<ra.  iv  rj  opyi 
IJ.OV,  el  ei'creXet'trocrat  eis  rriv  KaTdiravaiv  p.ov.  The 
rest  to  which  God,  as  quoted  by  the  Psalmist, 
refers  is  the  Divine  rest,  after  creation,  of  which 
Gn  2-  speaks  :  Kai  Karinauae  rrj  ij^ipi}  t-q  i^SopLTj  diri 
TrdvTojv  rwv  ipyuiv  q.vtov  wv  iirotTjae,  a  iiassage  which 
links  the  idea  of  Divine  rest  indissolubly  with  the 
Sabbath.  The  writer's  argument  is  briefly  this. 
The  inspired  oracle  in  Ps  95  speaks  of  a  '  rest '  of 
God.  The  Psalmist  tells  how  in  the  days  of  Moses 
this  rest  lay  open  to  God's  people,  but  they  did 
not  enter  in  through  disobedience.  Neither  then 
nor  at  the  entry  into  Canaan  under  Joshua  was 
the  Divine  idea  of  rest  realized.  The  Psalmist,  in 
fact,  implies  that  the  Divine  idea  still  remains 
unrealized,  it  still  awaits  fulfilment ;  and  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  taking  the  Psalmist's  word  as 
the  last  utterance  of  the  OT  on  the  subject  of  rest, 
applies  it  with  confidence  to  his  hearers  of  the 
NT  epoch.  He  draws  the  inference  &pa  dTroXeiirerai 
aal3(3aTtafj.bs  ry  Xa(p  toO  0€ov. 

The  word  aa^^anaiibs  (RV  '  Sabbath  rest')  occurs 
here  only  in  the  Greek  Bible.  It  is  not  a  coinage 
of  the  author's,  because  it  is  found  in  Plutarch,  de 
Supcrstit.  3.  Its  occurrence  therefore  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  23  B,  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  Hebrews.  The  substitution  of  this  ^\■ord  for 
KardiraviTLS,  the  word  employed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  passage,  is  not  accidental.  It 
not  only  denotes  the  Divine  rest  as  a  Sabbatic 
rest ;  it  links  together,  in  a  most  suggestive  way, 
the  end  with  the  beginning,  the  consummatiim 
with  the  creation.  It  implies  too  that  the  rest 
which  God  gives  is  one  which  He  also  enjoys,  and 
it  strikes  the  note  of  universalism,  for  the  Divine 
rest  is  prior  to  the  very  existence  of  a  chosen 
people.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  salvation,  the 
Christian  rest  may  be  viewed  both  as  a  present 
possession  and  as  a  future  blessing.  On  the  one 
hand,  '  we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  that 
rest.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  conception  of 
the  rest  as  God's  rest  involves  fuller  realization 
yet  to  come. 

The  word  dviiravaii  occurs  now  and  then  in  the 
sub-apostolic  writings  with  reference  to  the  heavenly 
rest.  2  Clem.  v.  5  speaks  of  the  oj-dTrai/crts  Tr)s 
fieWoiiTris  l^aaiXdas  Kal  ^wrjs  alwpiov,  and  in  vi.  7  we 
read,  Trotoui/Tes  yap  rb  diXtj/ia  toO  XpiffToO  euprjcrofiev 
avdiraiviv.  The  verb  KaraTrava  occurs  throughout 
an  interesting  passage  {Ep.  Barn.  15)  in  which  the 
hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  is  discussed  as  something 
which  will  find  its  fulfilment  in  Christianity  (as 
opposed  to  Judaism)  in  the  impending  Messianic 
Age.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  treatment  here 
may  be  influenced  by  the  thought  and  language  of 
He'4i-". 

In  2  Th  1'  the  RV  agrees  with  AV  in  using 
'rest'  to  translate  dnecns.  This  word  is  used  in 
the  NT  only  by  St.  Paul,  always  with  a  contrast 
to  BXlfis  expressed  (as  here)  or  implied.  That  the 
idea  of  rest  here  has  an  eschatological  reference 
is  seen  from  the  following  words  :  iv  t-q  diroKaXv^jin 
Tov  Kvpiov  'Itjffov  dff'  oipafoO  fi€T  dyyiXoiv  Suvijxeus 
avToD. 

Literature. — HDB.nTt.  'Rest*;  H.  B.  Swete,  Apocalypse^, 
London,  U«i7.  p.  187 ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Hebrews,  do.,  1889,  pp. 
'K-lOO ;  G.  MUligan,  Thessalonians,  do.,  190S,  p.  89. 
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RESTITUTION.  —  1.  The  term.  —  The  word 
'restitution'  is  the  AV  rcmleriii^'  (KV  'restora- 
tion ')  of  the  Gr.  d7ro\-a7-atrTa(ns,  wiiicli  is  found  in 
the  NT  only  in  Ac 3-',  thou^di  the  verb  airoKaOiuT-qfu, 
'restore,'  occurs  several  times  (see  especially  Mt 
17",  Ac  I").  In  the  exegesis  of  Ac  3-'  two  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  phrase  dxP' 
Xp^vtjv  dTroKaraoTaffeajy  irdvTojv  ('until  the  tinies  of 
restitution  of  all  things ')  to  the  relative  clause 
which  follows,  and  these  two  views  are  reflected  in 
the  renderings  of  the  AV  and  RV  respectively. 
According  to  the  AV  rendering  the  relative  pro- 
noun uy  has  Trdi'Twi'  for  its  antecedent,  so  that  the 
restitution  is  a  restitution  only  of  those  things  of 
which  the  prophets  had  spoken.  According  to  the 
RV  and  the  great  majority  of  modern  commentators 
the  antecedent  is  xp^'"^''<  so  that  it  was  the  times 
of  restoration  of  which  the  prophets  spoke,  and  the 
restoration  is  a  restoration  of  all  things  in  some 
sense  not  detined  in  the  context.  The  sense,  how- 
ever, is  suggested  by  the  passages  to  which  the 
present  one  evidently  refers.  The  prophet  Malachi 
bad  foretold  that  Elijah  should  be  sent  as  the 
Me.ssiah's  forerunner  (Mai  4*)  and  that  he  should 
eH'ect  a  work  of  moral  restoration  (v.^) :  and  in  the 
LXX  this  restoring  work  (Heb.  3";;'n,  EV  'turn')  of 
Elijah  is  expressed  by  the  word  aTroKaTaarriaei.  On 
the  ground  of  this  saying  the  expectation  of  Elijah's 
rea])pearance  to  herald  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
had  become  general  among  the  Jews  (Sir  48'°'  "  ; 
cf.  Schiirer,  HJF  II.  ii.  [1885]  156),  and  when 
Jesus,  after  His  transfiguration,  forbade  His  dis- 
ciples to  tell  any  one  of  their  vision  of  Moses  and 
Elijah  on  the  mount,  they  asked  Him,  '  Why  then 
say  the  scribes  that  Elijah  must  first  come?'(Mt 
17'"  ;  ef.  Mk  9").  '  Elijah  indeed  cometh,'  was  His 
reply,  'and  shall  restore  all  things'  (dTroKarao-TjiiTei 
ird^ra,  Mt  17" ;  cf.  Mk  9'=) ;  but  He  immediately 
made  them  understand  that  Elijah  had  come  al- 
ready in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  17'"''). 

The  '  restoration  of  all  things '  of  which  St.  Peter 
spoke  was  thus  not  a  restoration  in  the  large  sense 
of  a  Universalist  doctrine,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual 
recovery  of  Israel  such  as  Malachi  had  foretold  and 
St.  John  proclaimed  in  preaching  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance. That  St.  Peter  at  this  stage  of  his  career 
could  not  have  entertained  any  idea  of  a  universal 
restoration  is  proved  by  his  later  experiences  at 
C;esarea  (Ac  10).  And  If  it  is  suggested  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  verse  is  due  to  St.  Luke,  the 
writer  of  Acts,  with  his  much  wider  outlook,  it  has 
to  be  considered  that  a  close  fidelity  of  the  historian 
to  his  sources  is  suggested  by  St.  Peter's  whole 
speech,  embodying  as  it  does  a  purely  Jewish  form 
of  Christian  expectation  quite  diU'erent  from  the 
later  perspective  of  the  Church  after  the  door  had 
been  opened  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  national  life 
of  .Judaism  lijid  been  destroyed. 

2.  The  idea. — A  discussion  of  the  NT  doctrine 
of  restitution  or  restoration,  however,  cannot  be 
limited  to  an  examination  of  the  particular  term. 
The  idea  of  a  '  restoration  of  all  things  '  is  raised 
not  only  by  this  speech  of  Peter's  but  by  one  or  two 
of  our  Lord's  utterances,  and  above  all  by  certain 
striking  statements  and  declarations  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles. 

(1)  The  saying  of  Jesus  in  Mt  17""  (Mk  9")  has 
been  already  referred  to.  But  in  19^'  we  find  Him 
speaking  of  the  '  regeneration  '  (iraXij'7ei'e(r/a),  when 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory. 
The  word  7raXi>'7ej'e<r(a  in  this  passage  is  practically 
synonymous  with  the  diroKaTdtTracns  of  Ac  3-'  (cf. 
Jos.  Aiit.  XI.  iii.  8,  9,  where  the  words  are  used 
interchangeably  of  the  national  restoration  under 
Zerubbabel).  Jesus  is  referring  to  that  hope  of  a 
renovation  of  heaven  and  earth  which  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Messianic  expectation  (Ennr/i  xlv. 
4,  5 ;  cf.  2  P  3",  Rev  21')  and  was  based  on  Is  65" 
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66'^.  No  more  here  than  in  Rev  21,  where  we  have 
the  Apocalyptist's  conception  of  the  aTroKaTda-Taan 
or  TraXivyeveaia,  is  there  any  suggestion  of  a  uni- 
versal restoration  of  sinful  beings  (see  Rev  21'  22"). 
The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  Jn  1'2*-,  which  is 
sometimes  adduced  in  the  interests  of  a  Univer- 
.salist  doctrine.  The  context  (v.-"'-)  shows  the 
point  of  the  verse  to  be  that  the  uplifting  of  Jesus 
on  the  Cross  (cf.  3'"-)  would  draw  to  Him  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews. 

(2)  It  is  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  liowever,  and 
especially  in  such  passages  as  Ro  II'-,  1  Co  15""-, 
Ph  2"'-  ",  Eph  1»-  ">,  Col  I-",  that  support  is  chiefly 
sought  for  the  idea  of  a  universal  restoration.  But 
the  argument  of  Ro  U  shows  that  in  v.^-,  as  in  Jn 
12''-,  '  all '  means  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  In  I  Co 
15--,  again,  nothing  more  is  asserted  than  a  uni- 
versal resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  vv.-''"^  what 
is  in  view  is  a  subjugation  of  all  forces  that  arc 
hostile  to  the  Divine  Kingdom  so  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all.  And  if  we  find  that  in  Ph  2i''-  "  the 
adoration  of  the  Exalted  Jesus  is  represented  as  an 
act  in  which  the  whole  creation  participates,  while 
in  Eph  1'",  Col  1™  Christ  appears  as  summing  up 
all  tilings  in  Himself  and  reconciling  all  things 
unto  Himself,  these  soaring  utterances  cannot  be 
interpreted  apart  from  St.  Paul's  emphatic  teach- 
ing that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  (Ko  6-^),  and  that 
destruction  .awaits  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  (Ph  3'^).  In  the  light  of  such  texts  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  Apostle's  '  universalism  ' 
implies  not  a  universal  redemption  of  individuals, 
but  a  restoration  of  the  disordered  world  to  unity 
and  hiirmony  by  an  elimination  of  all  di.scordaut 
elements  or  a  subdual  of  all  hostile  powers. 

(3)  Support  for  a  restorationist  doctrine  is  some- 
times sought  in  those  passages  of  the  Pastoral 
E]iistles  where  it  is  said  that  God  '  willeth  that  all 
men  should  be  saved'  (I  Ti  2^),  that  He  is  'the 
Saviour  of  .all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe ' 
(4'"),  that  His  grace  '  hath  appeared,  bringing  salva- 
tion to  all  men '  (Tit  2").  Yet  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  affirm  more  here  than  that  the  Divine 
saving  purpose  brings  salvation  within  the  reach  of 
all,  while  the  realization  of  that  purpo.se  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual  to  the  Divine 
griice.  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners  (I  Ti  1'*)  ;  but  to  obtain  mercy  men  must 
'believe  on  him  unto  eternal  life'  (v."').  In  the 
same  Epistle  we  read  that  destruction  (fiXeSpos ;  cf. 
2  Th  1^)  and  perdition  (dTriiXfta  ;  cf.  Ph  P^)  await 
those  who  walk  in  the  way  of  their  own  lusts 
(I  Ti  6»). 

Attractive  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  universal  restora- 
tion Hnds  little  support  in  a  careful  exegesis. 
Those  who  advocate  it  tisually  fall  back  upon 
conjectures  suggested  by  the  hidden  possibilities  of 
the  future  life  or  general  considerations  with  re- 
g.ard  to  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  Fatherly  love 
of  God.  Even  when  a  case  has  been  m.ade  out  for 
Universalism  from  the  direct  utter.anees  of  the  NT, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  materials  for  a  case 
against  it  .are  abundantly  present.  To  Martensen 
it  seemed  that  on  this  subject  the  Scriptures  set 
before  us  an  unresolved  antinomy  corresponding  to 
the  antinomy  between  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  free  will  of  man.  The  Divine  saving  purpose 
is  universal  in  its  scope,  but  it  is  conditioned  by 
human  freedom.  The  one  entitles  us  to  cherish 
'  the  larger  hope';  the  other  suggests  tliat  in  the 
very  nature  of  man  there  lies  the  ^jossibility  of  final 
condemnation  {Christian  Dogmatics,  Eng.  tr.,  1866, 
pp.  474-484). 

LiTF.RATi-HE.—S.  Cot, Sn/rafor  jWi/ii(ii,  1877;  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Kfrynul  IlofH',  ]S7S  :  O.  Riemann.  />i>  Lehre  von  dfr  Apokata- 
stasi.'i,  Issit  ;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Chriiitian  Doi-.l.riuf.  of  hnvior- 
talily,  1SU5,  pp.  44!)  IT.,  64211.;  ortt.  '  Restoration '  in  UDB, 
'  Apokatastasis' in  P/iKS.  J.  C.  LaMBKRT. 
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RESTORATION  OF  OFFENDERS.-In  the  disci- 
pline <if  the  Apostolic  Church  the  restoration  of 
the  oll'ender  was  the  main  idea  and  that  of  punish- 
ment subordinate.  Even  excommunication  was 
not  hnal,  if  the  expelled  member,  conscious  of 
guilt,  was  led  to  repentance  and  reformation.  The 
Christian  Church  has  the  right  and  the  authority 
toailniit,  to  exclutle,  to  re-admit  suitable  persons 
to  its  privileges.  This  is  seen  clearly  in  the  case 
of  the  ('iiriiithian  olionder  ('2  Co  2'-"). 

A  general  rule  is  laid  down  in  Gal  6' — '  Brethren, 
even  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  any  trespass  ('  flag- 
rante delicto'),  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  (kot-- 
a/jrifcTc)  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  ;  look- 
ing to  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.'  Bengel, 
in  his  comment  upon  the  word  '  brethren,'  says,  '  a 
whole  argument  lies  hidden  under  this  one  word  ' 
(cf.  Gal  3"  4'-  6'").  Some  {e.g.  Lightfoot)  think 
that  the  Corinthian  case  was  before  the  mind  of 
St.  Paul.     Others  (e.g.  Ramsay)  reject  this  idea. 

KaTaprl^ui  (to  make  dprios,  '  lit,'  '  sound,'  '  com- 
plete')  is  a  surgical  term  used  of  setting  a  broken 
bone  or  a  dislocated  joint.  It  may  be  used  to  refer 
to  the  repair  of  material  or  spiritual  damage  ;  e.rj., 
mending  nets  (Mt  4-',  Mk  f ) ;  setting  up  walls 
(Ezr  4'-) ;  removing  State  factions  (Herod,  v.  28); 
righting  spiritual  calamity  (Gal  6').  Spiritual 
restoration  is  gradual,  but  it  may  become  complete. 
All  the  powers  of  the  sinner  may  be  combined 
harmoniously,  all  defects  supplied,  all  faults 
amended,  so  that  the  restored  one  is  fitted  perfectly 
for  service  (1  Co  l'»  <^'- 1  Th  3'»,  He  10=  H^  13-',  1  P 
5'» ;  cf.  Lk  6",  Herod,  v.  106.  See  Eph  4",  Kar- 
aprtcrnis ;  2  Co  13",  KardpTKris,  Vulg.  consumniatio  ; 
cf.  Ign.  Eph.  2,  Pliil.  8,  Smyrn.  1,  Mart.  Ign. 
4).  As  the  many  members  of  the  body  in  each 
believer  must  be  fitly  framed  together,  so  believers 
themselves  must  be  brought  into  harmonious 
relationship  in  Christ's  body  the  Church,  and  this 
mainly  through  the  duly  appointed  ministers  of 
the  Church  (Eph  4"- '-).  '  The  enumeration  is  not 
of  classes  of  persons  or  formal  offices,  but  of  classes 
of  functions,  is  Hort's  comment  on  Eph  4"  {The 
Christian  Ecclesia,  1897,  p.  166). 

This  work  must  be  carried  out  by  the  spiritual  (o! 
irvevfiaTiKoi ;  cf.  1  Co  2'''  ">  3'),  believers  in  general 
as  well  as  the  ministry.  It  must  be  done  '  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,'  which  will  counteract  any 
tendency  to  vainglory  or  feeling  of  superiority. 
Here '  irveviia  seemsiimmediately  to  refer  to  the  state 
of  the  inward  spirit  as  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  ultimately  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
inworking  power  ;  cf.  Ro  \*  8l^  2  Co  4'^  Eph  1", 
in  all  winch  cases  irvcS/ia  seems  to  indicate  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  abstract  gen.  the  specific 
Xipiffjua^  (C.  J.  Ellicott,  on  Gal  6'). 

Thedoctrineof  the  linal  restoration  of  all  offenders 
cannot  be  based  upon  texts  of  Scripture.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  an  almost  general  agreement. 
Those  who  advocate  this  theory  base  it  upon  other 
foundations  th.an  biblical  texts  which  deal  with 
the  subject  of  restoration  in  general  or  the  restora- 
tion of  offenders  in  particular. 

H.  CaRISS  J.  SlDNELL. 

RESURRECTION.  —  /.  General  considera- 
tions.— The  resurrection  of  Christ  does  not  fall  to 
be  di.scussed  in  this  article,  the  next  article  being 
devoted  to  it.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  irapo.ssible 
to  treat  of  the  Pauline  view  of  resurrection  with- 
out some  discussion  of  his  attitude  towards  the 
nature  of  Christ's  resurrection.  St.  Paul  is  practi- 
cally the  only  NT  writer  who  has  really  worked 
out  the  problem  of  the  resurrection  on  the  basis  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
show  how  much  he  has  in  common  with  the  Jewish 
apocalyptic  writers  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  the  resurrection, 
and  also  how  far  he  has  introduced  new  elements 


and  developed  along  fresh  lines.  In  dealing  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  to  examine  the  relaticm 
between  that  (iospil  and  St.  Paul,  how  far  the 
author  is  developing  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
St.  Paul  and  how  far  he  is  travelling  on  inde- 
pendent lines. 

The  prin(i])al  questions  that  must  be  answered 
by  any  innuiry  into  the  subject  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  historical  |)oint  of  view  are:  (1)  What 
was  the  i)lace  of  the  resurrection  in  the  e.schatology 
of  the  time?  (2)  Are  there  more  than  one  resur- 
rection in  any  of  the  eschatological  schemes  of  the 
1st  century  ?  (3)  How  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
related  to  the  general  Christian  resurrection-doc- 
trine of  the  period  ?  (4)  How  is  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  body  and  spirit,  flesh  and 
s])irit,  worked  out?  (5)  How  far  does  an  ethical 
element  enter  into  the  various  views  of  the  resur- 
rection developed  by  NT  writers  ?  These  questions 
involve  ethical,  metajihysical,  and  eschatological 
considerations  which  were  not  clearly  distinguished 
in  the  thought  of  the  time,  and  cannot  be  separated 
in  our  treatment  of  the  subject ;  yet  they  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  various  systems  of 
the  period. 

The  roots  of  eschatology  have  been  found  to  be 
far  more  widely  spread  in  early  civilizations  than 
was  formerly  believed,  and  of  all  the  conceptions 
of  eschatology  none  has  a  more  varied  and  compli- 
cated history  than  the  conception  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. It  is  not  our  task  to  trace  out  its  roots  in 
the  ancient  past.  But  we  have  to  consider  and 
take  stock  of  the  stage  of  development  which  the 
conception  of  resurrection  had  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  our  period.  It  was  the  moment  when 
the  focus  of  national  and  political  consciousness 
was  shifting  from  the  present  to  the  future — a 
movement  which  expressed  itself  in  every  phase  of 
human  activity,  especially  in  religion.  Hence  the 
significance  of  the  mystery-religions,  whose  em- 
phasis was  wholly  on  the  future  life.  The  word 
'syncretism'  has  been  much  abused,  but  it  ex- 
presses well  the  characteristic  tendency  of  this 
fieriod.  An  immense  number  of  cuiTents  of  re- 
igious  and  philosopliic  thought  were  meeting  and 
influencing  one  another,  and  it  is  easier  to  dis- 
tinguish the  main  currents  than  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  they  intermingled  and  modified 
one  another.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul  bears  witness  to  the  difficulty  of  this 
attempt.  The  main  currents  may  be  broadly 
distinguished  as  follows : 

{a)  Neo-Platonism,  in  its  earliest  form,  repre- 
senting a  fusion  of  Platonic  philosophy  with 
Oriental  mysticism,  and  emphasizing  tlie  superior- 
ity of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man,  the  povi, 
over  the  body.  Hence,  for  our  inquiry,  it  is  an 
influence  against  the  conception  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection. Possibly  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
call  this  current,  in  which  PhUo  has  a  place,  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism. 

(6)  Orientalism,  to  use  a  broad  term  for  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  dualism  and  mysticism 
of  the  East  expressed  themselves  in  religious  sects 
and  mystery-cults,  and  so  influenced  religious 
thought  in  the  Grseco-Roman  world  of  our  period. 
The  eternal  antithesis  between  matter  and  spirit, 
the  necessity  of  redemption  from  the  bondage  of 
matter,  and  the  consequent  stress  on  asceticism, 
are  factors  working  against  the  conception  of  a 
bodily  resurrection. 

((•)  Judaism,  although  logically  coming  under  the 
head  of  Orientalism,  yet  practically  stands  apart. 
At  the  time  under  consideration  Judaism  presents 
two  forms  of  resurrection-doctrine  :  (1)  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only,  developed 
from  ethical  and  spiritual  interests,  and  probably 
quite  independent  of  external  influences ;  (2)  the 
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doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  of  both  righteous 
and  wicked,  possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  due  to 
the  inlluence  of  Ma/.deism  (cf.  II.  H.  Charles, 
Eschatijlogff,  London,  1913,  pp.  139-141).  In  addi- 
tion to  this  divergence,  Judaism  also  renresents 
two  oilier  lines  of  divergent  thought  on  tins  sub- 
ject, lines  which  were  not  so  sharply  separale<l  at 
this  period  as  they  bocanio  later:  (i.)  the  I'ales- 
tinian  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection,  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  nation,  for  the  Messianic  king- 
dom :  (ii. )  the  Alexandrian  doctrine,  inlluenced 
by  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  teaching  only  a  s]iiritual 
resurrection,  and  tending  to  abanilon  the  idea  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  These  various  forms  of 
thought  will  be  dealt  with  in  fuller  detail  in  the 
historical  examination  of  the  Jewish  literature. 

(d)  Chrisfianitij,  receiving  its  doctrine  of  resur- 
rection from  both  forms  of  Judaistic  thought,  but 
profoundly  mollifying  the  doctrine  it  thus  received 
by  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection as  interpreted  by  St.  Paul,  to  be  reacted 
on  later  by  contact  with  the  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
streams  of  thought,  especially  in  the  conflict  with 
Gnosticism. 

The  fuller  discussion  of  these  various  currents  of 
conflicting  and  intermingling  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection,  its  time  and  conditions, 
will  arise  out  of  our  examination  of  the  various 
passages  relating  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

//.  The  resurrection  in  the  literature 
OF  the  Apostolic  Age. — 1.  Jewish  literature. — 
The  references  to  the  subject  of  resurrection  and 
the  related  question  of  body  and  spirit  may  be 
considered  under  the  separate  beads  of  Alexandrian 
and  Palestinian,  although,  as  already  pointed  out, 
at  this  time  there  was  not  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion. Palestinian  Judaism  was  influenced  by 
Alexandrian,  and  the  literature  of  the  former 
will  show  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  its  con- 
ceptions. 

(a)  Alexandrian  Judaism. — The  principal  liter- 
ary sources  for  Alexamlrian  Judaism  are  Philo, 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  2  Enoch,  and  4  Maccabees. 
The  general  attitude  of  this  phase  of  Judaism 
towanls  the  resurrection  can  only  be  touched  on 
briefly,  as  our  main  inquiry  lies  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  period.  The  Alexandrian  and 
Palestinian  Judaism  must  be  touched  on  siifliciently 
to  show  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  Christian 
thought. 

Philo  holds  the  Neo-Pythagorean  view  of  the 
evil  nature  of  matter.  The  soul  was  once  free 
from  matter,  has  become  united  to  and  debased 
bj'  matter,  and  can  attain  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  God,  the  supreme  good,  only  by  deliverance 
from  matter.  Hence  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  ob\-iously  impossible,  and  any  doctrine  of  a 
corporate  resurrection  of  a  blessed  community  can 
have  no  place.  Philo's  mysticism  is  purely  indi- 
vidualistic, like  that  of  Plotinus,  and  looks  to  the 
perfection  of  the  disembodied  soul,  after  death, 
with  God.  The  national  Messianic  hope  is  replaced 
by  the  expectation  of  the  universal  triumph  of  the 
Law.  In  the  words  of  a  French  scholar,  E.  Brehier, 
'  Of  the  whole  Jewish  eschatology,  this  idea  alone 
retains  its  vitality  in  Philo's  system,  the  future  of 
the  Law  wdiich  is  destined  to  attain  universal 
sway '  (Xe«  idias  philosophiques  et  religieuses  de 
Philun  d'Alexandrie,  Paris,  1908,  p.  10). 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  held  the 
eternity  and  evil  of  matter,  and,  in  spite  of  some 
objections,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  held  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  (8"'-  -").  The  body,  even 
if  '  undeliled,'  is  nevertheless  'corruptible'  (9"), 
and  clogs  and  imprisons  the  s(j\i1.  Hence  '  immor- 
tality '  (8"),  '  incorruption  '  (2-^  6'"),  are  terms  which 
belong  only  to  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  do  not 


imply  any  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  judgment 
is  immediately  after  death,  for  both  righteous  and 
wicked  (3'8  4'"-  "). 

In  2  Enoch  we  have  the  conception  of  the 
millennial  Messianic  kingdom,  at  the  end  of  which 
occurs  the  Pinal  Judgment.  There  are  inter- 
meiliate  abodes  for  souls  (7'"'  32').  The  writer 
holds  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  souls. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  he  holds  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  since  his  description  of  the  change  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  body  is  curiously  akin 
to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  body  (cf. 
22"'"').  His  account,  too,  of  the  torments  of  the 
wicked  suggests  a  bodily  state  in  hell,  unless  the 
language  used  be  taken  symbolically  (10'-  -). 

In  4  Maccabees  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
boily.  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  received  by 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  after  death,  and  enjoy 
eternal  communion  with  God  (13"'  IT''). 

(6)  Palestinian  Judaism. — The  chief  sources  are 
the  Assumption  of  Moses,  2  Barucli,  and  4  Ezra 
for  the  apocalyptic  literature,  and  such  portions  of 
the  Talmud  as  may  reflect  the  Rabbinical  tradition 
of  this  period.  The  division  Sanhedrin  contains 
the  most  important  of  the  traditional  utterances  on 
this  subject. 

T\\e  Assumption  of  Moses  presents  a  temporary 
Messianic  kingdom,  without  :i  Messiah  (cf.  2  Bar. ). 
At  its  close  Israel,  probably  identifled  by  the  writer 
with  the  righteous  in  Israel,  is  exalted  to  heaven, 
and  sees  its  enemies  in  Gehenna.  As  in  Alex- 
andrian Judaism,  so  here  there  is  no  resurrection 
of  the  body. 

S  Baruch  is  a  com  posite  work,  containing,  accord  - 
ing  to  Charles's  analysis,  three  apocalj'pses  written 
prior  to  A.D.  70  and  three  fragments  belonging  to 
a  later  date.  In  the  parts  of  the  book  composed 
before  A.D.  70  we  have  the  following  important 
passages :  30'-  ',  '  And  it  will  come  to  pass  after 
these  things,  when  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  is  fuUilled,  and  He  shall  return  in  glory. 
Then  all  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  hope  of 
Him  shall  rise  again.'  Here  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  is  placed  after  the  period  of  tribula- 
tion preceding  the  advent  of  Mes.«iah.  The  form 
of  the  passage  strongly  suggests  Christian  influence 
or  interpolation,  especially  the  phrase  '  fallen 
asleep  in  hope  of  Him'  (cf.  1  Th  4""").  This 
doctrme  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  only  the  portions  of 
the  book  composed  prior  to  A.D.  70.  In  30-'°,  which 
belongs  to  the  sections  written  after  A.D.  70,  we 
have  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection,  also  in 
chs.  50.  51.  These  chapters  also  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  resurrection  very  fully.*  The  personal 
identity  of  the  dead  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
resurrection  in  order  to  give  force  to  the  judgment 
by  the  recognition  of  identity,  '  when  they  have 
severally  recognized  those  whom  they  now  know, 
then  judgement  wUl  grow  strong'  (50'').  The 
bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be  changed  into  bodies 
of  glory  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
world  to  come ;  they  will  be  made  uke  to  the 
angels. 

■The  close  resemblance  of  this  teaching  to  that 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  of  Luke  20'^:^  is  very 
striking. 

4  Ezra  is  also  a  composite  book,  written  partly 
before  A.D.  70  and  linallj'  edited  after  that  date. 
The  doctrine  of  resurrection  occupies  a  large  place 
in  it.  It  contains  the  doctrine  of  a  Messianic 
kingdom  of  4U0  years'  duration,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  Messiah  and  His  companions  are  to  die, 

*  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  precise  place  of  the 
resurrection  in  the  general  esehatolo^cal  scheme  depends 
entirely  on  Charles's  analysis  of  the  hook  in  question  into  sources. 
There  are  sipna  of  a  reaction  against  this  tendenc.v  to  carry 
analysis  to  an  extreme  (cf.  Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Christian 
Apocalypses,  Lecture  m.). 
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l>efore  the  Final  Judgment  and  end  of  all  things. 
In  the  earlier  sources,  i.e.  the  Ezra-Apocalyi)se 
and  the  Son  of  Man  Vision,  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  the  revelation  of  Messiah  from  heaven  with  the 
saints  who  liad  been  caught  up  alive,  jirior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  400  years'  kingdom.  Then 
follows  the  death  of  the  Messiali  ami  all  men,  then 
the  Final  Judgment  for  which  all  will  he  raised 
(cf.  4  l'^-""-  ^'i-  ••)•  I"  'he  Salathiel-Apocalypse,  the 
mo.st  important  of  tlie  later  constituents  of  the 
book,  the  souls  of  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  await  the  Final  Judgment  in  a  kind  of 
intermediate  state  of  blessing  and  misery  respec- 
tively. The  terms  in  which  their  condition  is 
described  suggest  some  kind  of  bodily  state  (cf. 
7"""").  In  7^-  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  G.  H.  Box  would 
assign  this  verse  to  the  redactor,  who,  according 
to  him,  is  seeking  to  supplement  the  resurrection- 
doctrine  of  the  author  of  tlie  Salathiel-Apocalypse. 
The  souls  of  rigliteous  and  wicked  are  assembled 
for  the  Final  Judgment  which  determines  the  full 
blessing  and  torment  of  each  respectively.  Hence 
the  resurrection-doctrine  of  the  Salathiel-Apoca- 
lypse lies  midway  between  the  Alexandrian  doctrine 
of  a  spiritual  resurrection  immediately  after  death, 
and  the  Palestinian  doctrine  of  an  intermediate 
disembodied  state  and  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
for  the  Final  Judgment. 

,  The  most  important  point,  however,  in  these  two 
apocalyptic  works  is  the  suggestion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  first  resurrection  which  appears  explicitly 
in  the  NT.  This  germ  of  the  idea  of  a  first  resur- 
rection appears  especially  in  4  Ezr.  vii.  28,  xiii.  52 
(see  Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  133  ff.). 

For  the  Rabbinical  views  on  the  resurrection 
at  this  period  we  have  the  second  article  in  the 
Shsnioneh  Esreh,  which  speaks  of  the  power  of 
God  in  raising  the  dead.  Lagrange  finds  no  trace 
of  a  connexion  between  the  resurrection  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  earlier  than  R.  Meir  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  apocalyptic  writings 
already  quoted  may  well  represent  Rabbinical 
eschatology  of  this  period,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  Talmud  is  the  only  source  of 
information  as  to  contemporary  Rabbinical  belief. 

Tlie  general  tradition,  however,  is  clear  for  a 
belief  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  both  righteous 
and  wicked  for  the  I'inal  Judgment.  (For  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Rabbinical  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  see  Lagrange,  Le  Messianisme 
chezle.fjui/.s;  Paris,  1909,  p.  176  ff.) 

2.  St.  Paul. — If  the  passages  relating  to  the  re- 
surrection in  St.  Paul's  correspondence  be  collected 
and  compared  they  appear  to  show  three  distinct 
elements  at  work. 

(a)  There  is  his  own  view  of  the  resurrection, 
which,  as  the  evidence  of  Acts  plainly  indicates, 
he  held  in  common  with  the  Pharisaic  party  of  his 
time.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  precisely 
what  shade  of  resurrection-doctrine  he  held,  and 
possibly  St.  Luke  was  not  clear  himself  on  the 
matter,  but  the  point  must  be  discussed  as  the 
passages  are  examined.  This  form  or  shade  of 
resurrection-doctrine  may  be  assumed  to  have  con- 
stituted a  part  of  St.  Paul's  general  eschatological 
belief  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
{b)  There  is  the  distinctively  Christian  belief  in  the 
resurf  ection  of  Christ  as  a  historical  fact.  Possibly 
it  was  afterwards  interpreted  in  dift'erent  ways 
according  to  the  particular  view  held  concerning 
the  resurrection,  but  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
belief  in  tlie  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
operated  more  powerfully  than  any  other  cause  in 
transforming  current  beliefs  in  the  resurrection, 
(c)  There  is  the  particular  line  of  modification  in 
St.  Paul's  view  of  the  resurrection  which  can  be 
traced  out  in  process  of  development  and  which  is 


due  to  his  interpretation  of  what  he  accepted  as 
the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

If  the  speeches  in  Acts  may  be  accepted  as  in 
any  degree  authentic,  they  depict  the  Apostle  as 
holding  the  general  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  just 
and  unjust  for  a  Final  Judgment  (cf.  Ac  23"  24">). 
The  passage  in  17"  docs  not  necessarily  refer  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general,  though 
V."-  may  imply  that  the  Athenians  understood  it  in 
that  sense. 

In  1  Thessalonians,  where  St.  Paul's  exposition 
of  the  resurrection  clearly  implies  a  resurrection 
before  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  order  that  the 
dead  may  share  in  its  blessings,  it  is  possible 
that  the  idea  may  have  been  already  present  in 
his  original  scheme  of  eschatology,  although  he 
had  not  imparted  it  to  his  converts.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that,  whatever  be  the  source  of  the  idea,  it 
receives  a  new  setting,  and  is  brought  into  organic 
connexion  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (see  art. 
Parou-sia). 

In  1  Co  15  the  whole  argument  presupposes  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection,  not  necessarily  depending 
upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  although  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  used  to  support  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  to  modify  the  general 
outline  of  the  eschatology. 

The  question  of  St.  Paul's  indebtedness  to  the 
mystery-religions  for  any  ideas  as  to  the  resurrec- 
tion belongs  rather  to  the  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  doctrine  than  to  the  evidence  for  his 
original  stock  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 

(6)  Turning  to  the  second  point,  St.  Paul's  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  resurrection,  we  have  first  of  all 
several  passages  which  do  not  call  for  special  dis- 
cussion proving  the  Apostle's  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  historical  occurrence.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  his  correspondence  rests  upon  this  as 
the  most  fundamental  thing  in  his  religious  experi- 
ence. It  is  well  expressed  in  Ac  25'" :  '  a  certain 
Jesus,  who  had  died,  whom  Paul  pretended  to  be 
alive.'  The  discussion  of  this  point  belongs  to  the 
following  article.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
with  St.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  fact  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  on  his  view  of  the  resurrection  of  be- 
lievers or  of  a  general  resurrection. 

The  passages  in  1  Thessalonians  only  yield  the 
general  inference  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  related  to  His  Parousia  ;  through  His  resurrec- 
tion He  is  able  to  enter  upon  the  Kingdom  in 
power ;  God  will  bring  Him  again  with  the  dead 
saints  ;  it  is  as  raised  from  the  dead  that  He  be- 
comes the  deliverer  from  the  coming  wrath. 

In  Galatians  the  subject  of  resurrection  is  not 
touched  on,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  famous 
passage  in  2-"  may  throw  light  on  St.  Paul's  view 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Taken  along  with 
other  passages  to  be  quoted  later  it  appears  certain 
that  St.  Paul,  probably  in  common  with  the  leaders 
of  the  primitive  Church,  had  considered  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  not  merely  as  an  eschatological 
event,  or  as  an  article  of  belief,  but  as  an  event  in 
the  human  experience  of  Christ  intimately  related 
to  the  experience  of  the  believer.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  see  in  such  passages  as  Ro  P""  6*- '", 
2  Co  4"""  \i*,  and  others,  the  evidence  of  such  an 
attitude  towards  the  Resurrection.  Ro  P"*  is 
commonly  interpreted  to  mean  that  St.  Paul 
regarded  the  Resurrection  as  an  evidence  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  But,  while  this  may  be 
implied,  there  appears  to  be  much  more  implied 
as  well.  '  Son  of  God '  is  not  used  by  St.  Paul  as 
a  Messianic  title  but  rather  as  a  personal  name, 
possibly  implying  moral  likeness  to  God.  Also 
'  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness '  would  seem 
to  refer  to  the  personal  holiness  of  the  human  life 
of  Jesus,  so  that  the  Resurrection  marks  out  or 
distinguishes  Jesus  in  virtue  of  His  absolute  holi- 
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ness  as  Son  of  God,  possessing  that  clianuter. 
There  was  soinetliing  in  His  life  wliich  made  this 
special  act  of  power  possible  in  His  case.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  another  element  in  the  experience  is 
introduced,  viz.  faith.  Not  St.  Paul  only,  as  in 
2  Co  4"",  but  the  early  Church  in  general,  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  Kesurrection  as  a  resiilt  of 
Christ's  faith,  and  also  as  an  act  of  necessary 
justice  on  Cod's  part,  '  by  the  glory  of  the  Father.' 

These  factors  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Kesur- 
rection need  to  be  considered  in  order  to  understand 
the  extension  of  the  princii)le  to  believers.  Now, 
the  passage  In  Galatians  already  cited  suggests 
that  St.  Paul,  in  considering  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  this  point  of  view,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  faith  was  the  governing 
principle  in  Christ's  life,  and  that  he  himself  as  a 
believer  lived  by  virtue  of  the  faith  which  Christ 
had  exercised  and  which  had  brought  Him  through 
resurrection  into  a  spiritual  state  in  which  He 
could  realize  and  make  good  the  purpose  of  God 
in  His  death  by  dwelling  in  those  who  believed  on 
Him. 

Tliis  is  the  central  idea  in  St.  Paul's  view  of  the 
Resurrection — his  belief  in  the  present  spiritual 
existence  of  the  same  Christ  whose  faith  during 
His  earthly  life  had  brought  about  the  whole  pos- 
sibility of  resurrection,  a  spiritual  life,  and  the 
communication  of  it  to  believers.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  St.  Paul  separated  the  earthly  from 
the  heavenly  Christ ;  the  heavenly  Christ  was  the 
earthly  Christ  in  a  new  state  of  existence,  but  the 
same  in  experience  and  personal  identity.  Hence, 
by  His  indwelling,  the  principles  that  had  been 
proved  in  His  own  experience  could  be  reproduced 
in  those  who  believed  on  Him. 

(c.)  This  brings  us  to  the  third  set  of  passages,  viz. 
those  in  which  St.  Paul  develops  the  consequences 
of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  for  the  future  state 
of  believers.  The  most  important  are  Ro  8''^° 
especially  vv."- ^",  I  Co  15,  2  Co  3-5,  Ph  S'"- »-"'. 
The  clearest  exposition  of  this  view-point  is  found 
in  2  Co  3-5,  where  St.  Paul  develops  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit  in  its  various  consequences,  identi- 
fying Christ  with  the  Spirit,  and  reaching  the 
climax  in  the  passage  4'^-5"'.  The  dying  of  Jesus 
is  at  work  in  him,  and  by  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
he  is  certain  that  God  will  raise  him  with  Jesus 
and  present  him  along  with  the  other  believers, 
clothed  in  a  new  and  glorious  habitation  prepared 
by  God  and  already  existing  in  heaven. 

In  the  same  way,  in  Ro  8  the  consequences  of 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  again  identi- 
fied with  Christ,  extend  to  the  quickening  of  the 
mortal  bodies  of  those  who  are  thus  dwelt  in.  In 
Ph  3  the  Apostle  desires  to  be  completely  identi- 
fied with  the  experiences  of  Christ,  His  death  and 
His  sufferings,  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  resur- 
rection and  attain  to  the  resurrection  from  among 
the  dead. 

In  I  Co  15  the  general  line  of  argument  is:  (1) 
the  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  accepted  as  a  historical 
event ;  (2)  the  argument  from  analogy,  based  on 
the  Rabbinical  conception  of  '  body,'  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
spiritual  body  ;  (3)  the  contrast  between  Christ 
and  Adam  as  the  respective  sources  of  the  incor- 
ruptible and  the  corruptible,  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly.  The  Second  Man,  the  Last  Adam,  is  a 
quickening  spirit ;  by  this  title  St.  Paul  implies  all 
that  is  developed  at  length  in  Ro  8  and  2  Co  3-5. 
Lastly,  he  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  change 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  body  is  effected. 
Hence  the  general  line  of  St.  Paul's  development 
of  the  doctrine  is  clear.  As  a  Pharisee  he  held 
the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  ; 
as  part  of  his  Palestinian  eschatology  he  held  the 


necessity  of  a  resurrection  to  judgment  of  both 
righteous  and  wicked,  and  probably  a  first  resur- 
reiaion  of  righteous  to  participation  in  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom. 

Into  this  original  stock  of  eschatological  belief 
there  broke  the  new  conception  of  a  Messiah  who 
had  died  and  risen.  It  is  so  clear  from  the 
Pauline  correspondence  that  this  new  conception 
was  V)ased  upon  what  St.  Paul  believed  to  be  a 
trustworthy  historical  event,  sujmorted  by  eon- 
temporary  evidence  and  confirmed  for  himself  by 
his  Damascus  experience,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  whether  he  owed  this  con- 
ception to  one  of  the  mystery-religions. 

The  effect  of  this  new  element  was  two-fold.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  shifted  the  eschatological  centre 
of  interest,  almost  unconsciously,  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  as  1  Co  15  shows.  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ  assumes  a  catastrophic  colouring, 
so  to  sjieak :  it  becomes  the  first  act  of  Divine 
intervention  in  the  introduction  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  first  step  of  a  process  whose  culmination  also 
has  a  catastrophic  character  derived  from  the 
original  scheme  of  eschatology.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  introduced  into  the  eschatological  scheme  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  with  its  new  ethical 
implications  and  a  special  theory  of  the  way  in 
which  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  operated  to  trans- 
form the  whole  personality  of  the  oeliever  into  the 
likeness  of  the  Glorified  Christ. 

The  tendency  of  this  double  working  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  to  disturb  the  outline  of  the  old  eschatology. 
We  can  see  in  1  Thess.  the  stress  laid  on  the  first 
resurrection,  that  of  believers  to  the  likeness  of 
Christ ;  then  in  1  Cor.  the  outline  of  the  eschato- 
logical scheme  is  adjusted  to  this  new  emphasis : 
first  Christ's  resurrection,  then  the  resurrection  of 
those  that  are  Christ's  at  His  Parousia— clearly  the 
first  resurrection — then  the  end,  when  the  Kingdom 
is  delivered  to  the  Father.  No  mention  is  made  of 
what  happens  in  this  third  stage,  whether  another 
resurrection  takes  place  or  not. 

Thus  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  reconstructed  from  the  Epistles, 
becomes  limited  to  a  resurrection  of  believers  only, 
in  the  likeness  of  Christ ;  and  further,  this  likeness 
is  conceived  of  more  and  more  as  ethical  and 
spiritual,  and  the  whole  ensuing  state  of  blessing 
as  a  spiritual  state  rather  than  as  a  concrete  king- 
dom on  earth.  But  the  latter  never  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  St.  Paul's  thinking ;  it  only  fell 
into  the  background.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
St.  Paul  ever  reached  the  point  of  abandoning 
entirely  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  although  his 
conception  of  the  doctrine  was  extremely  spiritual. 
But  the  ditt'erence  between  a  mere  life  of  the  spirit 
after  death,  even  in  full  communion  with  God,  and 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  is  much 
more  than  a  ditt'erence  of  words.  It  involves  two 
fundamentally  ditt'erent  views  of  redemption.  The 
Oriental  view,  which  influenced  Alexandrian 
eschatology,  regarded  redemption  as  the  separa- 
tion of  matter  from  spirit,  tlie  dissolution  of  an 
evil  and  unnatural  union.  The  Pauline  view, 
which  was  based  on  the  Palestinian,  and  which 
ultimately  passed  into  the  distinctively  Christian 
point  of  view,  was  the  deliverance  of  the  body  from 
corruption,  the  corruptible  and  mortal  element  in 
it  due  to  sin,  and  its  true  union  with  the  spirit 
in  an  incorruptible  form.  No  doubt  metaphysical 
speculation  may  find  practically  no  ditterence  be- 
tween a  spirit  preserving  personal  identity  and 
a  spiritual  body,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  St.  Paul  ever  reached  such  a  point  of  view. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  resur- 
rection it  may  be  of  intf  rest  to  add  a  note  on  the  special  doc- 
trine of  the  spiritual  body.    The  Kabbala  reflects  a  theory 
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which  goes  back  to  very  early  Jewish  times,  possibly  earlier 
than  R.  Meir,  that  unfallen  man  in  the  t^arden  of  Eden  was 
clothed  in  a  t'artnent  of  li^'ht,  which  after  the  Fall  changed  into 
Acoverintjof  skin  (Zo/iar,  ii.  2'206j.  In  the  Bardesanian  Hymn  of 
the  Moid,  contained  in  the  Syriac  Acts  of  Jndas  Thomas,  we  have 
Also  a  full  and  striking  account  of  the  Light-Form,  or  spiritual 
counterpart  of  man,  which  remains  in  heaven  during  man's 
slay  on  earth,  and  is  reunited  to  him  when  he  casts  off  his 
earthly  body  and  returns  to  his  home  in  heaven.  Likewise,  in 
the  recently  discovered  Odes  of  Solomon  occur  several  refer- 
ences to  the  same  belief,  closely  connected  with  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  Burkitt  {Early  Kastern  Christianity,  London,  1904, 
Lecture  iv.  p.  124  f.)  has  shown  that  in  early  Syriac  Christi- 
anity the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  believed  to  have  a  special 
efficacy  in  relation  to  complete  physical  resurrection,  and  was 
limited  to  celibates.  Hence  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  a  spiritual 
body  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  early  Jewish  metaphysical  and 
cosmological  speculation,  although  considerably  modified  by 
his  views  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  element  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  theory 
of  resurrection  put  forward  in  2  Bar  49-.51  and  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  the  spiritual  body.  According  to  Baruch,  all  who  have 
died  are  first  raised  in  precisely  the  same  physical  form  in 
which  they  were  buried  (502);  they  are  then  transformed,  the 
righteous  into  the  likeness  of  angels,  and  the  wicked  into  some 
worse  or  baser  aspect  (Sl^-S).  In  St.  Paul's  doctrine  transfor- 
mation holds  good  only  of  the  living  who  remain  until  the 
Parousia  ;  the  dead  are  raised  in  their  new  and  glorious  form. 
Charles  would  also  add  that  the  believing  dead  receive  their 
glorious  form  or  state  immediately  after  death,  according  to 
his  view  of  2  Co  5.  In  St.  Paul's  teaching  there  is  no  place  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  or  for  any  such  change  as  is 
taught  in  2  Bar  50'.    The  only  e.xception  is  Ac  23^. 

2  Timothy  is  the  only  one  of  the  Pastorals  that 
contributes  anything  of  importance  to  our  subject. 
dipdapaia.,  'incorruptibility,'  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  Pauline  gospel  (l'"'").  The  elect  are  to 
obtain  salvation  with  eternal  glory  (2'").  Those 
Avho  share  the  death  will  also  share  the  life,  those 
who  sutler  will  reign  (2"),  There  were  some  who 
taught  that  the  resurrection  had  already  happened 
(2'*),  but  no  answer  to  this  heresy  is  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  showing  that 
the  belief  in  a  future  resurrection  already  formed 
a  part  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Christ  is  to  judge 
both  living  and  dead  (4').  But  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  the  distinctively  Pauline  teaching  on 
the  resurrection. 

3.  The'Catholic  Epistles. — (a)  .ffeirews  is  impor- 
tant for  our  inquiry.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  held  firmly  as  a  historical  event.  God  brought 
Christ  again  from  the  dead  (13™).  Yet  the  resur- 
rection-state of  Christ  seems  to  be  conceived  of 
as  purely  spiritual,  and  the  same  term  '  perfected,' 
Tei-eXeiw/x^cos,  is  used  of  Christ's  present  condition 
(7^)  as  is  used  for  the  present  state  of  the  righteous, 
'  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  (12'-'').  'A 
better  resurrection'  is  spoken  of  in  11^^  as  the 
object  of  the  hope  of  the  martyrs. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Epistle  seems  to 
point  to  what  Charles  calls  a  spiritual  resurrection, 
the  belief  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
characteristic  of  Alexandrian  Judaism.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this 
Epistle  as  to  the  place  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
general  scheme  of  eschatology. 

(b)  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  supports  the  con- 
tention already  put  forward  that  the  early  Church 
regarded  the  faith  of  Christ  as  an  important 
element  in  the  historical  fact  of  His  resurrection. 
The  Epistle  draws  a  parallel  between  the  ark  as 
the  means  of  salvation  for  Noah  and  his  company 
from  the  judgment  of  his  time  and  Christian 
baptism,  which  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  saves 
the  believer  from  the  eschatological  judgment 
which  is  regarded  as  imminent.  But  the  manner 
of  the  salvation  is  left  quite  vague.  Believers  are 
to  share  the  '  glory '  which  is  to  be  revealed  at  the 
Parousia,  but  in  what  state  is  left  undefined. 
There  is  also  a  vague  reference  to  the  future  state 
of  the  wicked  (4"),  but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
implication  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  from 
it. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — One  or  two  passages 


in  the  Sj'noptic  Gospels  fall  to  be  considered  here, 
although,  owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  original  form  of  Christ's  sayings,  we  can  gather 
from  them  only  the  general  nature  of  His  alti- 
tude towards  the  resurrection-doctrine  of  His  time. 

In  the  pas.sage  containing  the  question  raised  by 
the  Sadducees  as  to  the  resurrection  (Mk  12'"'"  = 
Mt  22^""),  the  Marcan  form  of  the  Saying  of 
Christ,  closely  followed  by  Matthew,  ajipears  to 
show  two  elements:  (1)  the  acceptance  of  the 
current  Pharisaic  belief  in  a  future  resurrection, 
although  the  position  of  that  resurrection  in  the 
escliatological  scheme  is  not  defined,  and  a  too 
materialistic  view  of  the  resurrection-state  is 
corrected ;  (2)  an  argument,  7nore  rabbinico,  in 
which  it  is  proved  from  Ex  3*  that  the  resurrection 
follows  from  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  patriarchs.  The  line  of  argument 
appears  to  imply  that  the  relation  '  God  of  the 
living '  is  not  fully  satisfied  by  the  present  state  of 
the  patriarchs  in  Sheol  or  Paradise,  but  requires 
the  resurrection  of  the  persons  concerned  to  give 
its  full  meaning  and  truth.  The  older  doctrine  of 
Sheol,  as  represented  in  many  of  the  Psalms, 
teaching  that  in  Sheol  there  was  no  relation  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul,  would  give  more  point  to 
the  argument ;  but  that  doctrine  can  hardly  have 
been  current  in  the  time  of  Christ,  nor  would  it 
have  been  denied  by  the  Sadducees.  The  Lucan 
form  of  the  Saying  (Lk  20"'^)  either  has  been 
considerably  modified  by  Luke,  or  has  its  source  in 
a  difi'erent  tradition.  The  phrase  riji  ai'auTda'eas 
TTJi  iK  vcKpCiv  (v.^)  is  Pauline,  as  is  also  the  thought 
of  attaining  to  the  resurrection  (cf.  Ph  3'"). 

The  Pharisaic  view  of  the  resurrection  is  given 
in  much  fuller  detail.  The  resurrection  is  definitely 
connected  with  the  Messianic  Age,  rod  alGiuos 
iKeivov,  but  those  who  rise  cannot  die  again  ;  they 
enter  on  their  eternal  state,  possibly  as  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  death  of  Messiah  and  His  com- 
panions at  the  close  of  the  Messianic  Age,  taught 
in  4  Ezra  (see  above).  The  implication  that  the 
resurrection  is  only  for  the  righteous  is  made 
clearer  :  '  sons  of  God  '  is  the  equivalent  of  '  sons 
of  the  resurrection.'  But  in  the  second  part  of  the 
argument  an  addition  is  made  which  implies  a 
general  resurrection — 'all  live  unto  Him.  This 
is  not  consistent  with  the  older  form  of  the  Saying 
and  its  implication,  and  may  possibly  arise  from 
the  same  point  of  view  which  led  St.  Luke  to 
represent  St.  Paul  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection  in  Ac  23". 

Although  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  outside  our 
field  of  inquiry,  yet  they  illu.strate  the  primitive 
background  of  the  Christian  resurrection-doctrine, 
the  spiritualizing  tendency  at  work  having  a 
partial  source  of  support  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
and  the  possibilities  of  later  modifications  of  an 
earlier  tradition. 

5.  The  Johannlne  literature. — (a)  The  Apoca- 
lypse. —  In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  the  only 
absolutely  explicit  teaching  of  more  than  one 
resurrection.  Here  also  the  question  is  complicated 
by  source-theories.  The  princip.al  passage  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  20^'''  ''"'^.  This  passage, 
after  the  account  of  the  binding  of  Satan  in  the 
Abyss  diu'ing  the  1000  years  (vv.'"^),  goes  on  to 
describe  the  resurrection  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  during  the  tribulation.  They  live  and  reign 
with  Christ  1000  years  (vv.'''^).  Then  at  the  close 
come  the  final  assault  of  Gog  and  Magog,  their 
defeat,  the  general  judgment  and  resurrection  of 
all  the  dead,  or,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  rest  of  the 
dead  (v.'),  for  judgment. 

In  considering  this  passage  we  have  to  take 
several  points  into  account:  (1)  The  possibility  of 
different  sources.  E.  de  Faye  (Les  Apocalypses 
juives,  Paris,  1892,  p.  171  f.),  following  F.  Spitta's 
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analj'sis  (Die  OJf'enbarung  des  Johannes  unlersurht, 
Strassbur;;,  1SS9),  assigns  20>-»-  '■"  to  a  Caligula- 
Apocalypse  of  Jewish  authorship,  while  SU'"  is 
assigned  to  a  Christian  redactor  of  Trajan's  time. 
Hence  the  original  Apocalypse  would  not  have 
contained  a  preniillennial  resurrection.  Moilcrn 
critical  opinion,  however,  has  e.xjircssed  itself 
strongl.v  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship,  and  that 
authorship  Christian.  I'hus  we  are  sutliciently 
justilied  in  regarding  as  held  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  in  certain  Christian  circles,  the  view 
that  there  was  a  pre-millennial  resurrection, 
possibly  of  martyrs  only,  followed  by  a  post- 
millennial  general  resurrection  for  judgment. 

(■2)  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  author, 
who  seems  to  distinguish  the  Church  from  the 
remnant  of  Israel  and  the  slain  martyrs  of  the 
tribulation,  may  have  regarded  the  ra])lure  and 
resurrection  which  St.  Paul  contemplates  in  1  'I'll  4 
as  having  already  taken  place.  The  difficulty  of 
interpreting  the  symbolic  representations  comes  in 
here,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  elders  already  in 
heaven  in  ch.  5  represent  the  Church.  In  this  case 
we  have  a  scheme  of  three  resurrections  implied: 
(i. )  the  resurrection  and  rapture  of  the  Church 
before  the  pre-Messianic  woes  commence  ;  (ii. )  the 
pre-millennial  resurrection  at  the  close  of  the 
tribulations,  conhned  by  Charles  to  the  martyrs  ; 
and  (iii. )  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead 
at  the  end  of  the  millennium  for  the  general  Judg- 
ment. In  support  of  this  view  there  is  the 
evidence  of  a  somewhat  ambiguously  expressed 
belief  that  the  Church  would  be  saved  from  the 
final  tribulation,  possibly  due  to  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing. Even  if  this  be  not  accepted — and  there  are 
serious  objections  to  it — it  is  impossible  to  think 
that  the  author  could  have  confined  the  enjoyment 
of  the  millennial  kingdom  to  the  martyrs  and 
survivors,  shutting  out  all  the  righteous  of  early 
times,  and  those  believers  who  had  died,  but  not 
as  martyrs,  before  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom. "Those  who  have  part  in  what  the  writer 
calls  '  the  first  resurrection  '  are  '  blessed  and  holy.' 
It  hardly  seems  likely  that  he  contemplated  the 
omission  of  any  who  possessed  this  character  from 
the  first  resurrection.  The  phrase  '  the  first  resur- 
rection '  certainly  militates  against  the  view  of 
three  resurrections.  But,  as  we  have  seen  from 
St.  Paul's  earlier  scheme,  possibly  abandoned  after- 
wards by  him,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  could  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  resurrection 
which  culminates  with  that  of  the  dead  believers — 
'  Christ  the  firstfruits  ;  then  they  that  are  Christ's, 
at  his  coming  '  (I  Co  15'^).  Possibly  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  may  have  understood  the  first 
resurrection  in  such  a  sense,  namely,  as  a  process 
commencing  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  con- 
tinuing with  the  rapture  and  resurrection  of  the 
Churclx  before  the  tribulation,  and  closing  with 
the  resurrection  of  martyrs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  on  earth.  But  this  is  certainly 
a  highly  disputable  point.* 

(3)  Lastly,  we  must  note  that  the  author's 
scheme  is  clearly  a  combination  of  non-congruent 
elements.  It  combines  at  least  two  views  of  the 
resurrection,  and  possibly  three,  if  we  accept  the 
induence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  as  suggested 
above.  He  has  combined  the  early  Judaic  and 
Pharisaic  view  of  an  earthly  temporal  Messianic 
kingdom,  to  which  the  righteous  are  raised,  with 
the  later  view,  partly  due  to  Alexandrian  influence 
and  also  to  the  failure  of  Messianic  hopes  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  general  resurrection 
of  righteous  and  wicked  for  judgment  before  the 
establishment  of  an  eternal  kingdom  in  a  new 
heaven  and  earth. 

*  Charles  has  offered  a  reconstruction  of  this  passage  in 
ExfT  x,\vi.  (1914-15)  64,  119. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  resurrection  of  all  the 
righteous  and  holy  before  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
if  we  accept  this  as  the  writer's  intention,  reiiilers 
nugatory  a  discriminating  judgment  at  the  do.se 
of  the  kingdom,  for  none  but  the  wicked  are  left 
to  be  raised.  Yet  the  account  of  the  final  resurrec- 
tioii  anil  judgment  clearly  implies  a  discriminating 
judgment. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-condition  we 
can  gather  nothing  from  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

(b)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  Gospels  lie  outside 
the  iilan  of  this  work.  'Vet  the  I'ourth  Gospel  by 
its  date  belongs  to  our  period,  and  a  few  words  as 
to  its  teaching  on  resurrection  are  necessary  to 
complete  our  account  of  the  whole  view  of  the 
resurrection  during  the  Apostolic  Age.  See  also 
artt.  Parousia  and  IMMORTALITY. 

The  principal  point  to  be  observed  concerning 
the  resurrection-doctrine  of  this  Gospel  is  that  it 
presents  the  conijiletion  of  that  process  which  we 
observed  at  work  in  the  I'auline  eschatology.  The 
conception  of  Christ's  resurrection  has  completely 
transformed  the  traditional  doctrine  of  resurrec- 
tion. The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  His  spiritual  life,  the  eternal 
life,  pre-existent,  and  incapable  of  being  touched 
by  death.  Hence  Christ  not  only  rises,  but  is  in 
His  own  Person  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
The  two  ideas  coalesce  in  Him.  H  ence  the  believer 
in  Christ,  possessing  eternal  life,  ])oesesses  the 
resurrection-life  already,  and  after  death  merely 
enters  into  its  fuller  enjoyment.  Hence,  in  con- 
sistencj',  an  eschatological  scheme  of  resurrection 
has  no  place  in  this  writer's  view.  But  such  a 
scheme  certainly  had  a  place  in  Christ's  teaching, 
and  the  writer  could  not  wholly  remove  it  from 
his  presentation  and  interpretation  of  that  teach- 
ing ;  and  even  if  we  allow  with  Charles  and  other 
scholars  that  5-*-  ^  is  an  interpolation,  we  still 
have  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  '  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.' 

Like  all  the  NT  writers,  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  presents  elements  which  are  not 
entirely  congruent,  save  by  a  forced  and  artificial 
process  of  exegesis.  We  have  the  furthest  and 
highest  spiritual  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
life,  transcending  the  current  views  of  eschato- 
logical events,  and  we  have  also  the  survival, 
perhaps  unconscious,  perhaps  a  conscious  accom- 
modation to  the  reader's  point  of  view,  of  the 
older  doctrine. 

6.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — (a)  1  Clement. — The 
author  of  1  Clement  in  a  curious  passage  (chs. 
24-26)  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion along  the  lines  of  St.  Paul's  proof  in  1  Co  15. 
He  uses  the  analogy  of  day  and  night,  of  the  seed 
sown,  and  finally  the  myth  of  the  phoenix,  to  illus- 
trate his  view.  But,  while  a  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  is  clearly  implied,  its  time  and  nature  are 
left  undefined.  The  only  other  passage  that  bears 
on  the  subject  is  in  ch.  50,  where  the  resurrection 
and  public  manifestation  of  the  righteous  are 
placed  at  the  ^irnr/coTrj  t^s  /3a<TiXe(as  toC  OeoC,  appar- 
ently the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  whether  an 
earthly  millennial  kingdom  is  intended  or  an 
eternal  heavenly  one  is  not  clear. 

(h)  2  Clement. — In  this  little  treatise  we  have  a 
good  deal  more  definite  teaching  on  the  resurrec- 
tion. In  ch.  8  the  future  state  of  the  believer  is 
contingent  on  purity  of  the  flesh  and  on  baptism. 
In  ch.  9  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  explicitly 
stated,  '  Let  none  of  you  say  that  this  flesh  is  not 
ed   nor  rises    again,'   '  we    shall   receive  the 

ward  in  this  flesh.'  In  ch.  14  we  have  an 
apparent  similarity  to  the  my.stical  teaching  of 
Ignatius.  The  relation  between  flesh  and  spirit 
is  conceived  of  as  corresponding   to  the  relation 
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between  the  Church  and  Christ ;  the  abuse  of  the 
one  involves  the  loss  of  the  other.  Life  and 
immortality  are  connected  with  the  possession  of 
the  Si)irit,  which  is  identitied  with  Christ.  In 
chs.  16  and  17  a  physical  resurrection  of  both 
righteous  and  wicked  at  the  Day  of  Jiulf^nicnt  is 
implied.  In  ch.  19  those  who  do  ri{,'liteoiisness 
'gather  the  immortal  fruit  of  the  resurrection.' 

(f)  I/fnatius. — The  general  trend  of  Ignatius' 
attitude  towards  the  resurrection  closely  resembles, 
and  has  possibly  been  formed  by,  that  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Christ  is  his  true  life.  He  expects 
to  rise  again  to  God  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  his  martyrdom.  He  lays  stress,  however,  in  the 
Pauline  way,  on  the  salvation  of  both  flesh  and 
spirit  by  the  Passion  of  Christ,  who  Himself  rose 
both  in  flesh  and  in  spirit.  The  possession  of  life 
and  immortality  is  also  connected  with  the  Euchar- 
ist, '  the  medicine  of  immortality '  (Eph.  xx.  2).  In 
Magn.  9  we  have  a  reference  to  the  raising  of  the 
righteous  dead  of  the  OT,  by  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades,  possibly  reflected  in  Mt  29°^- " ;  cf. 
also  Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  16,  and  Gospel  of  Peter,  9. 
In  Smyrn.  3  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  physical 
resurrection  of  Christ,  in  7  those  who  have  love 
are  those  who  will  rise  again.  In  the  Letter  to 
Polycarp,  7,  is  the  only  clear  reference  to  the 
resurrection  as  an  eschatological  event,  '  that  I  may 
be  found  your  disciple  at  the  resurrection.' 

From  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  a  clear 
statement  of  eschatological  views  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  but  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  older 
scheme  of  eschatological  expectation  has  no  living 
place  in  the  experience  of  Ignatius.  'Christ  our 
life'  has  for  him  replaced  the  earlier  form  of 
Jewish  Christian  hope. 

{d)  Epistle  of  Polycarp. — This  letter  contains 
two  references  (chs.  2  and  5)  to  the  resurrection  as 
the  subject  of  future  hope,  but  nothing  definite  as 
to  its  time  and  nature. 

(e)  The  Didache. — In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Didache  we  have  a  brief  summary  of  the  kind  of 
eschatology  which  was  characteristic  of  primitive 
.Judico-Christian  community  represented  by  this 
treatise.  There  is  the  great  tribulation  preceded 
by  a  general  apostasy,  as  in  the  little  Apocalyf)se 
of  Mk  13.  Then  come  the  signs  of  the  Parousia, 
the  third  sign  being  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Then  the  writer  adds,  'but  not  of  all  the  dead,' 
quoting  Zee  14^  in  order  to  limit  the  resurrection 
to  the  righteous  only. 

This  apparently  will  be  the  pre-millennial  resur- 
rection of  Rev  20''*.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
flnal  judgment  and  resurrection. 

(/)  Barnabas  teaches  (v.  7)  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment  of  both  wicked  and  righteous, 
and  also  (xi.  8)  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of 
baptism  in  this  respect  (cf.  also  xxi.  1.  6). 

(g)  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. — In  this  strange 
medley  we  have  what  may  represent  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poorer  and  uneducated  class  of  Chris- 
tians in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  baptism  for  the  salvation  of 
flesh  and  spirit  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Vis. 
III.  iii.  5).  In  Vis.  IV.  iii.  5  the  world  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  blood  and  fire,  but  the  righteous  pass 
through  the  final  tribulation  in  safety.  The  elect 
will  dwell  in  the  world  to  come,  without  spot  and 
pure.  In  Sim.  IV.  '  the  world  to  come  is  summer 
for  the  righteous,  but  winter  for  the  wicked.'  All 
are  to  be  manifested  in  that  world  and  to  receive 
the  reward  of  their  deeds.  In  Sim.  v.  vii.  4  both 
flesh  and  spirit,  kept  pure,  are  to  be  preserved  for 
the  future  life.  In  Sim.  ix.  16  we  have  the  fullest 
passage  for  the  raising  of  the  OT  saints,  but  with 
considerable  difl'erences  from  the  view  that  appar- 
ently became  stereotyped  in  the  Roman  Creed. 
The  apostles  after  their  death  preached  to  the  OT 


saints  and  gave  them  the  seal  of  baptism.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Hermas,  speaking  of  the  apostles, 
says,  '  they  went  down  alive  and  came  up  alive,' 
in  contrast  witli  the  OT  saints  who  '  went  down 
dead  and  came  up  alive.' 

It  is  difticult  to  extract  much  coherency  from 
the  rambling  visions  and  paraliles  of  Hermas,  but 
apparently  he  conceives  of  the  completion  of  the 
tower,  the  Church,  as  the  moment  when  the  world 
to  come  will  be  ushered  in.  There  will  be  judg- 
ment of  wicked  and  righteous,  a  great  tribulation, 
a  resurrection  of  flesh  and  sjiirit  for  the  righteous, 
and  apparently  eternal  death  or  annihilation  for 
the  wicked. 

Hence,  the  survey  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  shows 
us  in  the  main  the  same  lines  of  cleavage,  repre- 
sented by  Ignatius  and  the  Didache  respectively. 
We  have  too  little  remaining  to  us  of  the  literature 
of  the  Church  of  this  period  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive judgment.  C.  H.  Turner  (Studies  in 
Early  Church  History,  Oxford,  1912,  p.  Ifl'.)  has 
already  entered  a  weighty  protest  against  regard- 
ing the  Didache  as  in  any  way  representative  of 
the  general  thought  and  practice  of  the  Church  at 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century.  Nor  can  we 
infer  that  the  type  of  eschatology  which  it  repre- 
sents largely  outweighed  the  more  spiritual  form 
of  hope  characteristic  of  the  Christian  experience 
of  Ignatius. 

///.  COXCLUSIOX. — In  closing  this  examination 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  held  in 
various  circles  of  the  early  Church  during  the  Ist 
cent,  of  Christianity  the  same  general  conclusions 
meet  us  as  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  survey  of 
the  Parousia.  There  are,  however,  some  important 
difl'erences  in  the  development  of  the  two  concep- 
tions. 

The  Parousia — that  is,  the  coming  of  Messiah 
with  glory  to  inaugurate  a  time  of  bliss— had 
always  formed  a  somewhat  uncertain  element  in 
Jewish  eschatology.  It  was  not  bound  up  with 
the  future  hope  of  Israel  by  any  moral  necessity  ; 
hence  we  find  it  absent  from  various  forms  of 
Jewish  eschatology,  and  at  various  periods. 

The  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  increasingly  regarded  by  the  best  Jewish 
thought  as  morally  bound  up  with  the  character 
and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  hence  appears  in 
nearly  every  form  of  eschatological  construction, 
whether  strictly  Messianic  or  not. 

Thus,  when  we  pass  into  NT  eschatology,  we 
find  that  the  two  factors  of  the  belief  in  the 
historical  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
and  the  connexion  of  this  resurrection  with  His 
own  moral  character  and  God's  response  to  it, 
operate  much  more  cogently  in  the  development 
of  the  resurrection-doctrine  of  the  NT  than  in  that 
of  the  Parousia,  especially  in  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
Hence  we  find  two  lines  of  thought  of  unequal 
strength  at  work  in  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

(1)  On  the  one  hand,  he  seeks  to  find  a  place  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  believers  in  the  general 
scheme  of  eschatology  as  he  had  inherited  it,  and 
to  relate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  those  who 
were  vitally  connected  with  Him  to  the  whole 
scheme.  The  result  was  a  disturbance  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  Palestinian  eschatology  and  a  gradual 
blurring  of  its  determined  sequence  of  events. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  far  more  inter- 
ested in  working  out  the  nature  of  the  resurrection 
of  believers  as  a  moral  implication  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  The  essential  form  of  his  resurrec- 
tion-doctrine is  principally  determined  by  this 
factor,  although  his  Judajo-Hellenistic  psychology, 
his  Rabbinical  metaphysics,  and  his  Pharisaic 
eschatology  have  a  subordinate  influence  on  his 
modes  of  thinking.     These  three  last  factors  con- 
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tribute  far  less  to  the  essence  of  St.  Paul's  resur- 
rection-doctrine than  has  been  {lenerally  supposed. 

The  outstandin;,'  results  of  the  development  in 
those  circles  where  the  historical  resurrection  of 
Christ  remained  the  fundamental  fact  in  the 
Church's  belief  were  the  ^,'radual  liberation  of  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  believers  from  any  par- 
ticular scheme  of  eschatolojiy  and  an  increasing 
spiritualization  of  the  resurrection.  The  strengtli 
of  the  belief  in  the  phj'sical  resurrection  of  Christ, 
however,  caused  the  resurrection  of  the  l)ody  or 
the  He.sli  to  become  a  lixed  element  in  the  belief  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  as  w  itnessed  by  the  early 
forms  of  creed. 

The  subsidiary  results  of  development  were  a 
divergence  of  opinion  between  those  circles  in  the 
Church  which  held  to  the  Jewish  expectation  of 
an  earthly  kingdom  and  those  which  inclined  to 
the  Alexandrian  view.  In  the  former  the  millennial 
scheme  prevailed,  with  a  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eous preceding  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  a 
general  resurrection  and  final  judgment  following 
it.  This  is  represented  in  tlie  Apocal3'pse  and 
the  Didache,  and  was  perhaps  most  prevalent  in 
the  Palestinian  churches  and  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  latter  circles  the 
tendency  was  to  regard  the  righteous  as  entering 
upon  their  glorified  state  after  death,  although 
even  here  the  conception  of  a  final  resurrection  as 
necessaiy  for  the  full  consummation  was  retained, 
and  the  belief  in  a  final  resurrection  of  both  right- 
eous and  wicked  for  judgment  kept  its  place. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  real  inward- 
ness, the  essance,  of  botli  the  Pauline  and  the 
Johannine  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  failed  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  Church  as  a  whole,  although 
individuals  such  as  Ignatius  show  clear  traces  of 
its  influence. 

LrrERATURE.— See  Literature  of  art.  Parousia,  and,  in  addition, 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses  (Sctiweich 
Lectures  for  1914),  London,  1914 ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Studies  in 
the  Apocalypse,  Edinburgh,  1913 ;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The 
Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  London,  1914.         S.  H.  HOOKE. 
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CnRisTiN  THE  Apostolic  Church.— The  funda- 


mental fact  on  which  the  Apostolic  Church  rests  is 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  lies  at  the 
basis  of  everything  else  determining  the  whole 
round  of  ajjostolic  thought  and  life  is  the  conviction 
that  the  Jesus  who  was  crucified  was  raised  from  the 
grave  by  the  |)Ower  of  God  and  is  now  the  Kxalted 
and  Sovereign  Lord.  Apart  from  this  the  very 
existence  of  Apostolic  Christianity  as  exhibited  in 
the  NT  is  unintelligilile  and  inexplicable.  Three 
aspects  of  this  fundami^ntal  significance  of  the 
Kesiirrection  may  here  be  indicated. 

(a)  It  is  the  fontal  source  or  spring  of  the  apo- 
stolic faith,  that  which  brought  the  Church  into 
existence  and  set  it  moving  with  that  wonderful 
vitality  and  power  which  lie  before  us  in  the  NT. 
Much  of  modern  historical  criticism  attempts  to 
find  the  impulse  which  constitutes  Christianity  in 
the  impression  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  .lesns  on 
His  disciples.  But  so  far  as  that  went,  and  if  that 
were  all,  there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as 
the  Christianity  of  the  apostles.  There  might 
have  been  memoirs  of  Him,  there  might  have  been 
a  school  of  thought  founded  on  His  teaching,  hut 
there  would  have  been  no  living  faith,  no  Christian 
gospel,  no  Apostolic  Church.  He  had  spoken  as 
no  man  had  ever  spoken ;  He  had  done  many 
mighty  works,  '  works  which  none  other  man  did  ' 
(Jn  15-^).  And  more  than  what  He  said  and  did 
was  what  He  was — the  unique  impression  of  His 
lite  and  personality,  whereby  He  nuule  men  feel 
that  in  Him  they  were  face  to  face  w  itli  one  who 
was  none  other  than  the  great  Promised  One  of 
God,  'the  Christ'  (Mk  8»,  Mt  16'«,  Lk  9-"),  'the 
Holy  One  of  God'  (Jn  6«»;  cf.  Ac  3",  'the  Holy 
and  Righteous  One'). 

Yet  the  faith  called  forth  by  the  life  of 
Christ  was  a  faith  which  broke  into  fragments 
under  the  crash  of  the  Cross.  The  creative  force 
or  dynamic  of  Christianity  has,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  to  be  found  in  an  event  that  carries  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  earthly  life.  It  was  the 
Resurrection,  viewed  as  a  great  declaratory  act  of 
God,  the  fact  that  God  '  raised  him  from  tlie  dead, 
and  made  him  to  sit  at  his  right  hand'  (Eph  1'-"), 
that  re-interpreted  and  re-established  the  faith 
evoked  by  the  Life,  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
Him  His  true  place  as  Lord  and  Christ  in  their 
lives.  This  is  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  rejiorts 
of  St.  Peter's  speeches  in  the  Acts,  in  which,  Ity 
general  consent,  we  have  a  true  representation  of 
the  earliest  Christian  preaching.  In  these  speeches 
St.  Peter  starts  indeed  from  the  historical  Person 
of  Jesus  and  from  facts  well  known  to  his  hearers 
regarding  His  life  on  earth  :  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  accredited  to  you  by  God  through  miracles 
and  wonders  and  signs  which  God  performed  by 
him  among  you,  as  you  yourselves  know '  (Ac  2--) ; 
'  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  w  ith  power : 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with 
him'  (10^*). 

This  Divine  approval  of  Jesns  on  earth,  as 
certified  by  His  works,  was,  however,  apparently 
contradicted  and  denied  by  His  death  on  the  Cross, 
which  to  the  Jew  was  the  symbol  of  Divine  re- 
jection (5'°  10S» ;  cf.  Dt  2\^).  But  the  difiiculty 
thus  presented  to  faith  by  His  death  was  re- 
moved or  annulled  by  the  Resurrection  on  '  the 
third  day'  (U)'"),  which  is  represented  as  a  great 
historical  act  on  the  part  of  (Jod,  who  thereby  re- 
versed Israel's  act  of  rejecti(m  ami  vindicated  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  '  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised'  (4'";  cf.  2=^- '- ^  .S").' 

Thus  through  the  Resurrection  Jesus  is  pro- 
claimed not  only  as  'Messiah'  (3'"-^  4=°-^),  hut  a^ 
'  Lord '  (1='  2='-  33.  30  3'"-  '^  5"  10'«),  '  Saviour '  (5^'  4'^ 
'  In  none  other  is  there  salvation  '),  '  Prince  of  life ' 
(3"  5"),  and  '  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  '  (lO",  repre- 
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seiited  as  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Himself).  So  men  arc  called  to  repentance  and  to 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ  for  the  remission 
of  sins  and  receiving  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(238  10«). 

(6)  Not  only  is  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  the 
fontal  source  or  spring  of  Apostolic  Christianity, 
so  that  from  it  the  apostolic  gospel  dates ;  it  is 
itself  the  very  centre  and  substance  of  His  gospel. 
So  far  from  being  a  mere  accessory  or  appendage 
to  the  apostolic  message,  a  detached  event  added 
on  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  to  assure  the 
disciples  of  His  survival  of  death  and  of  the  truth 
of  His  claim,  in  it  lay  germinally  and  as  in  a  kernel 
the  whole  gospel  they  had  to  preach  ;  so  that  the 
preaching  of  Christ  is  for  the  apostles  the  preaching 
of  His  resurrection,  and  their  primary  function  is 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  fact  (Ac  I'-  --,  etc. ).  St. 
Paul  but  represented  the  common  apostolic  mind 
when,  writing  to  the  Corintliians,  he  said :  '  If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain '  [Ketidf,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  it  has  no  real 
content);  and  'your  faith  is  vain  {fjiarala,  it  is 
futile,  to  no  purpose,  fruitless  of  effect) ;  ye  are  vet 
in  your  sins'  (1  Co  15"-  ").  If  Christ  died  anti  in 
that '  lorn  Syrian  town '  lies  in  His  grave  like  other 
men,  then  the  whole  gospel  of  the  apostles  falls  to 
the  ground,  for  the  good  news  they  have  to  declare 
is  that  God  hath  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
and  made  Him  tlie  Exalted  Lord  to  whom  all  power 
is  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  '  This  Jesus  whom 
ye  crucitied  God  hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ ' 
(Ac  2**) — this  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
gospel  they  proclaim.  There  is  nothing  else  in  it 
except  what  comes  out  of  this,  and  belongs  to  this, 
and  is  illumined  by  this. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  viewed  not  as  a 
mere  revivification  of  His  earthly  body  but  as  His 
entrance  on  a  state  of  exalted  power  and  Lordship, 
is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  inner  meaning  and 
significance  of  His  earthly  life  and  ministry.  The 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  with  its  amazing  memories, 
is  seen  to  be  a  very  incarnation  of  God,  a  'sending 
forth '  of  His  Son  by  the  Father,  the  event  to  which 
all  else  in  the  world's  history  had  been  moving 
(Gal  4*).  The  Death  on  the  Cross,  the  very  symbol 
of  shame,  which  had  seemed  to  wipe  out  for  them 
the  meaning  of  the  Life,  becomes  in  the  light  of 
the  Resurrection  full  of  Divine  meaning  and  signi- 
ficance, the  central  disclosure  of  redeeming  self- 
sacrificing  Love. 

But  more  than  this  ;  the  revelation  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ  attained  its  end  and  became 
an  effective  reality  only  through  the  Resurrection. 
For  only  through  His  being  raised  from  the  dead 
and  His  exaltation  to  supreme  power  and  sove- 
reignty with  the  redeeming  virtue  of  His  life  and 
death  in  Him,  did  Christ  enter  fully  on  His  career 
as  Prince  and  Saviour  (Ac  5"),  and  become  the  life- 
giving  principle  of  a  new  humanity  (1  Co  15°-),  the 
second  Adam  (Ro  5'='-,  1  Co  15"),  inaugurating  a 
new  era  in  the  process  of  Divine  creative  evolution. 
The  religion  of  the  apostles  is  communion  with  a 
Risen  Lord.  Only  'in  Hira,'  'in  Christ,'  in  union 
with  a  living  Saviour,  have  we  redemption  and 
renewal  of  life  (Eph  1',  Col  1"  2'",  Ro  3='). 

(c)  As  the  entrance  of  the  crucified  and  buried 
Jesus  on  a  state  of  exalted  power  and  glory  in 
which  He  is  Lord  both  in  grace  and  in  nature,  the 
Resurrection  is,  further,  the  fundamental  determin- 
ative principle  of  the  whole  apostolic  view  of  the 
world  and  life.  It  pervaded  and  revolutionized 
their  whole  universe  of  thought,  controlling  and 
governing  their  interpretation  of  existence  and 
creating  a  new  intellectual  perspective  so  that  all 
things — God,  the  world,  man — came  to  be  viewed 
sub  specie  Resurrection  is.  The  characteristic  apo- 
stolic title  for  God  becomes  '  God  the  Father  who 


raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead '  (e.g.  Ro  4-''  6* 
8",  Col  2'=,  1  P  1-').  The  God  in  whom  they 
believe  is  One  whose  character  is  once  for  all  made 
manifest  in  that  He  raised  up  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Cross  and  the  Burial  had  seemed  to  be  the  triumph 
of  evil  in  the  world,  the  final  defeat  of  holy  love. 
But  by  the  Resurrection  and  Exaltation  God  had 
vindicated  the  holiness  of  Jesus,  and  by  thus  vin- 
dicating Jesus  had  vindicated  and  authenticated 
Himself.  At  the  great  crucial  moment  in  the 
world's  moral  history,  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly 
holy  life,  the  omnipotence  of  God — in  apostolic 
language  the  '  working  of  the  strength  of  his 
might'  (Eph  I") — was  shown  to  be  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  righteousness.  Through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  too,  as  no  merely  spiritual  resur- 
rection— '  the  survival  of  personality  beyond  death ' 
— but  a  rising  from  the  grave  and  from  the  power 
of  death,  God  has  convincingly  manifested  the 
supremacy  of  spirit  over  the  strongest  material 
forces. 

The  long  struggle  between  nature  and  spirit 
was  concentrated  climactically  in  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  by  His  bodily  resurrection  from  death 
and  the  grave — and  what  other  kind  of  resurrection 
from  the  grave  could  there  be? — victory  is  shown 
to  remain  with  .spirit.  Death  itself,  the  crowning 
manifestation  of  the  seeming  victory  of  material 
forces  over  spirit,  has  been  vanquished  and  over- 
come ;  and  this  supreme  and  crucial  revelation  of 
the  power  and  character  of  God  sheds  its  trans- 
figuring light  over  all  other  revelation  in  nature 
and  history,  illuminating  the  mysteries  of  life  here 
and  of  destiny  hereafter.  By  the  Resurrection 
assurance  of  personal  immortality  is  given  to  men, 
and  the  present  life  in  the  fullness  of  its  embodied 
existence  is  lifted  above  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  invested  with  infinite  meaning  and  eternal 
value.  '  Wherefore ' — such  is  the  conclusion  of  St. 
Paul's  great  argument  in  the  Resurrection  chapter 
in  1  Cor. — '  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord '  (IS'"').  In  a  word,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  for  the  apostolic  mind  the  one  fact  in  which 
the  world  and  history  arrived  at  unity,  consistency, 
coherence ;  the  pledge  and  the  guarantee  of  '  the 
gathering  together  in  one  of  all  things  in  Christ ' 
(Eph  1'°).  It  was  the  breaking  in  upon  human 
life  of  a  new  world  of  triumph  and  hope,  in  which 
were  contained  at  once  the  pledge  and  the  grounil 
of  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose  for  the 
world.  Hence  the  vitalizing  and  energizing  opti- 
mism of  the  apostolic  outlook  on  life — '  born  anew 
to  a  living  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead  '(IP  P). 

That  the  Resurrection  holds  this  place  of  cen- 
trally determinative  importance  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  is  a  fact  which,  if  not  always  sufficiently 
realized  by  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  subsequent 
centuries,  is  at  all  events  acknowledged  by  her 
opponents.  D.  F.  Strauss,  e.g.,  the  most  trenchant 
and  remorseless  of  her  critics  in  dealing  with  the 
Resurrection,  acknowledges  that  it  is  the  'touch- 
stone not  of  lives  of  Jesus  only,  but  of  Christianity 
itself,'  that  it  'touches  all  Christianity  to  the 
quick,'  and  is  'decisive  for  the  whole  view  of 
Christianity'  (New  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
London,  1865,  i.  41,  397).  If  this  goes,  all  that  is 
vital  and  essential  in  Christianity  goes ;  if  this 
remains,  all  else  remains.  And  so  through  the 
centuries,  from  Celsus  onwards,  the  Resurrection 
has  been  the  storm  centre  of  the  attack  upon  the 
Christian  faith.  The  character  of  this  attack  has 
varied  from  age  to  age.  To-day  it  differs  in  im- 
portant respects  from  what  it  was  even  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  application  of  new  and 
more  stringent  methods  of  criticism  to  the  evidence, 
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the  rich  store  of  new  material  provided  through 
recent  researches  in  comparative  religion  and 
mythology,  the  re-discovery  of  .Iiidaistic  apoca- 
lyptic literature,  and  the  new  interest  in  the 
psychology  of  relifjion — all  this  has  given  'anew 
face'  to  the  critical  attack. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  that  the  apostolic  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  the  centrality  of 
this  belief  to  Apostolic  Christianity,  is  denied. 
Tliese  are  admitted  on  all  sides  as  incontest- 
able. What  is  called  in  question  is  the  v;ilidity 
of  tlie  belief,  the  historical  reality  of  tlie  fact  or 
facts  on  which  the  belief  was  based.  It  is  held 
that  in  the  light  of  the  new  critical  inetliods 
applied  to  the  evidence,  and  the  new  knowledge 
made  accessible  to  us  to-day  in  the  light  of  what 
is  generally,  though  ambiguously,  called  'modern 
thought,'  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  believe 
in  the  Resurrection  as  the  apostles  believed  in  it. 
In  particular,  in  much  present-day  discussion  it 
is  maintained  that,  in  view  of  modern  scientific- 
historical  criticism  of  the  evidence,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  spiritual  resurrection. 
The  result  is  that  to-day  we  are  faced  with  this 
somewhat  new  situation,  that  not  by  the  opponents 
of  Christianity  only,  but  by  some  of  its  most 
honoured  supporters  and  advocates  in  their  ellort 
to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  '  modern  mind,' 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  is  denied,  or 
minimized  as  forming  no  vital  or  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

We  shall  first  of  all  examine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  historical  evidence  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  apostolic  writings  for  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  thence  educe  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  apostolic  belief  in  the  fact. 
Thereafter  we  shall  consider  the  meanin"  or  signifi- 
cance of  the  Resurrection  for  Apostolic  Christianity 
— this  in  itself  is  part  of  the  apostolic  evidence  for 
the  fact,  as  the  true  nature  of  a  cause  becomes 
apparent  only  in  its  eti'ects — and  finally  examine 
the  main  critical  attempts  to  explain  the  belief 
without  acknowledging  the  fact.  In  the  course  of 
the  inquiry  the  conviction  will  be  expressed  and 
supported  that  the  recorded  evidence  for  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  though  in  many  ways  dis- 
appointingly meagre  and  when  critically  examined 
not  devoid  of  '  contradictions,'  or  '  discrepancies,' 
is  yet  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  and  that  those  critics  who  come  to  negative 
conclusions  do  so  less  because  of  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  evidence  than  because  of  pre- 
suppositions or /ij-oywrftcirt  of  a  dogmatic  or  philo- 
sophical character  with  which  they  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  subject.  The  evidence  avail- 
able for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  is  recognized, 
can  appeal  aright  only  to  those  to  whom  the  fact 
has  a  significance  altogether  different  from  that 
which  an  ordinary  fact  of  human  history  can  ever 
possess.  Mere  historical  evidence  is  of  itself  in- 
competent to  generate  true  Christian  faith  in  the 
Resurrection.  This  depends  on  anterior  and  prior 
considerations  determining  our  religious  attitude 
to  the  fact — upon  our  philosophy  of  life  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  upon  our  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

II.  The  apostolic  evidence  for  the  fact. 
— i.  The  pri.mary  evidence.— In  proceeding  to 
examine  the  evidence  for  the  fact  it  should  be 
remarked,  to  begin  with,  that  this  is  much  wider 
than  is  often  represented.  The  historical  evidence 
presented  in  the  NT  narratives — upon  the  examin- 
ation of  which  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  is 
often  decided — is  after  all  but  a  small  part  of  the 
witness  by  which  the  fact  is  established.  The 
primary  evidence  lies  further  back,  in  the  trans- 
formation eft'ected   in  the  lives  of  the  apostles. 


giving  ri.se  to  the  Christian  Church  ;  in  the  fullness 
of  that  energizing  life  and  power  of  which  the  NT 
writings  are  themselves  but  the  product.  To 
realize  the  greatness  of  this  transformation  we 
have  hut  to  take  the  picture  of  the  apostles  after 
the  event  as  given  in  the  Acts,  and  compare  it 
with  that  before  as  given  in  the  Gospels.  .Sadness 
has  given  place  to  joy,  weakness  to  strength, 
cowardice  to  courage,  despair  to  confidence.  The 
men  who,  timorous  and  nn-understanding,  had 
forsaken  their  Master  in  His  h<jur  of  utmost  need, 
who  counteil  all  their  ho|>es  in  Him  lost  when  He 
was  put  to  death,  who,  disillusioned  and  hopeless, 
had  for  fear  of  the  Jews  shut  themselves  up  within 
closed  doors,  now  face  the  rulers  of  the  larul  pro- 
claiming that  He  whom  they  had  condemned  and 
crucified  was  indeed  the  Clirist,  the  Messiah,  in 
whom  alone  there  was  salvation  (Ac  4'-'),  and 
summoning  them  to  repentance  and  to  baptism  in 
His  name  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  and  the 
receiving  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ('2™). 

Such  a  change,  such  a  moral  and  spiritual  trans- 
formation, witli  the  results  following,  demands  a 
sufiicient  cause.  What  the  apostles'  own  explana- 
tion was  we  know — the  Kesurreclion  'whereof  we 
are  Avitnesses'  (Ac  2^^  3'"  5'-  10^",  etc.).  They 
believed  that  the  Crucified  Jesus  was  now  the 
Risen  and  Exalted  Lord,  raised  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day  by  the  power  of  the  Father — a  belief 
which  early  found  institutional  expression  in  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  '  the 
Lord's  Day.'  Whether  they  were  deceived  or  not, 
is  not  now  the  question.  It  is  sufficient  at  present 
to  note  that  this  is  the  primary  evidence  in  relation 
to  which  all  other  evidence  must  be  seen.  '  It  is 
not  this  or  that  in  the  New  Testament — it  is  not 
the  story  of  the  empty  tomb,  or  of  the  appearing 
of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Galilee — which  is  the 
primary  evidence  for  the  resurrection  ;  it  is  .  .  . 
the  existence  of  the  Church  in  that  extraordinary 
spiritual  vitality  which  confronts  us  in  the  New 
Testament'  (Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  ]k 
inf.).  This  is  where  the  apostles  them.selves 
placed  the  emphasis.  '  He  hath  poured  forth  this 
which  ye  both  see  and  hear'  (Ac  2^),  says  St. 
Peter  in  his  first  sermon,  referring  to  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  as  proof  of  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ ;  and  in  his  second  sermon 
or  address  the  healing  of  the  cripple  is  adduced  as 
further  proof  (3'*).  In  his  view  the  evidence  of  the 
Resurrection  was  not  merely  a  past  event  'on  the 
third  day,'  but  present  religious  experience.  '  The 
Resurrection  was  not  an  isolated  event.  ...  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  living  relation 
between  the  Lord  and  His  people.  .  .  .  The  idea 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  apostolic 
conception  of  the  Resurrection  is  rather  "the 
Lord  lives"  than  "the  Lord  was  raised"  .  .  . 
Christ  lives,  for  He  works  still'  (Westcott,  The 
Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  p.  294  f.).  Thus  it  is 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  Church,  anil 
of  the  moral  miracle  in  which  the  Church  consists, 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Resurrection. 
If  the  Resurrection  were  not  a  fact  continued  into 
the  present,  the  historical  incidents  recorded  would 
soon  have  faded,  like  all  merely  historical  facts, 
into  a  past  significance. 

The  remembrance  of  this  primary  evidence  for  the  Uosurrec- 
tion  has  important  consequences.  (1)  The  Ajiostolie  Church, 
the  Christian  society,  existed  before  atiy  of  the  NT  narra- 
tives were  written,  and  essentiatly  is  independent  of  ttn-ni. 
Therefore  even  if  the  narratives  were,  as  alleged,  '  contlietinpf 
and  confused  ' — nay,  even  if  it  could  lie  shown  that  there  are 
features  in  tliem  wiiose  historical  value  is  doubtful,  this  would 
not  of  itself  disprove  the  fact  of  the  Ilesurreetion.  We  should 
in  that  case  know  less  than  we  thou|;rht  we  did  about  the  mode 
of  the  Resurrertion  life  of  Christ,  but  our  faith  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion itself,  of  which  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  the  (irimary 
evidence,  wovild  not  be  disturbed.  (2)  It  is  only  in  relation  to 
this  primary  evidence  that  the  '  historical  evidence  '  presented  in 
the  narraliives  can  be  estimated  aright.    The  narratives  were 
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written  from  within  the  Church,  they  were  the  product  o(  the 
faith  created  by  the  Resurrection.  Further,  they  relate  to  a 
fact  which  is  no  mere  event  of  the  past,  but  cotiliimes  as  a 
Iivin(f  power  in  the  present,  andsonmstbe  viewed  in  the  context 
of  livinjf  history  and  experience.  Historical  criticism,  tlierefore, 
which  isolates  the  narratives  from  this  living;  context,  and  analyzes 
them  out  of  relation  on  the  one  hand  tfl  the  e.vperiencc  of  which 
they  are  the  outcome,  and  on  the  other  to  the  experience  in 
which  they  result,  is  in  ita  nature  abstract,  and  can  give  only  a 
limited  or  partial  view  of  the  facts. 

ii.  The  documentary  evidence.— With  this 
fundamental  and  primary  evidence  for  the  Resur- 
rection before  us,  we  pass  to  consider  what  is 
commonly  called  '  the  historical  evidence,'  that 
presented  in  the  NT  documents  or  narratives. 

1.  The  witness  of  St.  Paul. — The  earliest  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  that  presented  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

(a)  The  empty  grave. — St.  Paul  is  sometimes 
appealed  to  in  support  of  a  purely  spiritual  Resur- 
rection, as  teaching  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Clirist 
which  rose  into  new  life,  and  his  view  is  contrasted 
with  the  '  more  materialized  '  representation  of  the 
Gospels.  The  empty  tomb  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  Body  were,  it  is  alleged,  no  part  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  but  a  later  development.  Schmiedel, 
e.g.,  supports  his  contention  of  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  evidence  for  the  empty  tomb  by 
reference  to  '  the  silence  of  Paul  .  .  . — a  sUence 
which  would  be  wliolly  inexplicable  were  the  story 
true'  {EBi  iv.  4UG6).  Weizsiicker  urges  that  St. 
Paul  says  nothing  of  what  happened  at  tlie  grave 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  it  (Apost.  Age-, 
London,  1897-99,  i.  -5).  And  Harnack,  while  think- 
ing it  '  probable '  that  the  Apostle  knew  of  the 
message  about  the  empty  grave,  holds  that  '  we 
cannot  be  quite  certain  about  it.'  In  any  case, 
'  certain  it  is  that  what  he  and  the  disciples  regarded 
as  all-important  was  not  the  state  in  which  the 
grave  was  found,  but  Christ's  appearances'  (What 
is  Christianity?,  Eng.  tr.^,  London,  1904,  p.  164  f.). 
What  are  the  facts?  In  the  first  Epistle  of  his 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  which  is  also  the  first 
extant  NT  writing — IThess. — written  from  Corinth 
about  A.D.  51,  St.  Paul  simply  asserts  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  without  defining  its  nature.  He 
recalls  liow  the  Thessalonians  '  turned  unto  God 
from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and  true  God,  and  to 
wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dead,  even  Jesus' (!"•);  'if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,'  etc.  (4").  The 
fact  is  referred  to  incidentally  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  unquestioned  in  the  Church.  This  is  St. 
Paul's  general  attitude  in  his  Epistles,  and  it  is  an 
attitude  even  more  significant  as  an  attestation  of 
the  Resurrection  than  any  more  direct  evidence. 

But  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
fact  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  more  explicit  refer- 
ence in  1  Co  15,  written  about  the  year  A.D.  55 
(see  Sanday,  in  EBi  i.  904),  i.e.,  about  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Resurrection.  Here  St.  Paul  re- 
minds the  Corinthians  of  the  fundamental  facts 
of  his  preaching  and  of  their  faith — 'tlie  gospel 
which  I  preached  unto  you  ...  by  which  also  ye 
are  saved '  (v."-).  In  this  earliest  extant  narrative 
of  the  facts,  which  is  therefore  the  primary  docu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Resurrection,  St.  Paul's 
words  are:  'For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all 
(iv  irpuTois,  'first  and  foremost'  [Motlatt])  that 
which  also  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was 
buried  ;  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on  the  third 
day  according  to  thescriptures;  and  thatheappeared 
to  Cephas,'  etc.  (v.^*-).  In  this  outline  statement 
of  the  substance  of  his  preaching  in  Corinth  the 
following  points  of  importance  are  to  be  noted : 

(1)  St.  Paul  explicitly  refers  to  a  rising  '  on  the 
third  day,'  which  was  distinct  from  and  prepara- 
tory to  tlie  appearances.  Thisevent  on  the  third  day, 
as  concrete  an  event  as  the  death  of  Jesus,  is  set 


over  against  the  burial,  and  is  presented  as  the 
reversal  of  it,  thus  making  clear  what  is  meant 
by  the  fact.  If  St.  Paul  meant  simply  a  spiritual 
rosyrrection,  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
from  heaven,  he  need  have  said  no  more  than  that 
Jesus  died  and  on  the  third  day  appeared  to  the 
disciples.  The  clause  '  and  that  he  was  buried  '  not 
merely  emphasizes  the  full  reality  of  His  death,  but 
points  to  the  grave  as  the  state  from  which  the 
Resurrection  took  place.  '  Why  mention  His 
burial  unless  it  was  His  bodily  resurrection  he 
[Paul]  had  in  view  ? '  (Dods,  in  Supernatural  Chris- 
tianity, p.  103).  Who  ever  heard  of  a  spirit  being 
buried?  Even  Schmiedel  somewhat  inconsistently 
admits  this  :  '  That  Jesus  was  buried  and  that  "  he 
has  been  raised"  (1  Co  15*)  cannot  be  affirmed  by 
any  one  who  has  not  the  reanimation  of  the  body 
in  mind  '  (EBi  iv.  4059).  So  in  the  other  two  pas- 
sages in  St.  Paul's  writings  where  reference  is  made 
to  the  burial  of  our  Lord  (Ro  &\  Col  2'=).  In  both, 
the  Resurrection  is  presented  as  relative  to  the 
burial  and  as  the  reversal  of  it,  showing  that  even 
if  St.  Paul  does  not  explicitly  mention  the  empty 
grave  it  was  the  bodily  resurrection  he  had  in  view. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  whole  line  of  the  Apostle's 
argument  in  1  Co  15.  St.  Paul  is  replying  to  those 
in  Corinth  who  denied,  not  the  continued  spiritual 
existence  of  the  Christian  after  death,  but  the 
possibility  of  his  bodily  resurrection,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  conceive  how  the  body  could 
rise  ;  and  he  does  so  by  setting  the  resurrection  of 
Christian  believers,  the  quickening  of  their  mortal 
bodies  (v.''-'^- ),  in  closest  and  organic  connexion  with 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  '  the  firstfruits  of 
them  that  are  asleep  '  (v.-").  Here,  obviously,  only 
a  reference  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
would  have  been  relevant.  This  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Resurrection  which  permeates  his 
Epistles  (e.g.,  Ro  6'"-  8",  2  Co  5'■^  Ph  3^'),  and  it 
is  reflected  in  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul  reported  in 
the  Acts  (132"-  17^1  26'^).  Such  a  conception  of  the 
Resurrection,  indeed,  was  required  by  the  whole 
context  of  Pauline  thought  on  the  matter.  For 
St.  Paul,  as  for  the  entire  Jewish  Christian  com- 
munity, sin  and  physical  death  stood  in  organic 
connexion  with  each  other.  Hence  Christ's  triumph 
over  sin  involved  for  them  His  final  and  complete 
victory  over  the  death  not  only  of  the  soul  but  of 
the  body  as  well. 

(2)  The  significance  of  the  term  used  in  reference 
to  tlie  resurrection  of  Clirist  has  to  be  noted  as 
setting  forth  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  event.  He  does  not  say  simply,  '  He  rose  on 
the  third  day,'  but,  '  He  hath  been  raised  (iy-qyeprai.) 
on  the  third  day.'  The  use  of  the  perfect  tense 
signifies  that  the  event  was  of  such  a  character  as 
had  an  abiding  eft'ect  on  the  condition  of  the  Lord. 
His  resurrection  was  not  like  other  raisings  from 
the  dead  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the 
raising  meant  simply  restoration  to  the  old  life  and 
the  old  conditions,  with  the  prospect  of  meeting 
death  again  in  the  future.  Christ  rose,  St.  Paul 
says,  and  remains  in  the  risen  state ;  He  has 
triumphed  over  death:  'Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  no  more  hath 
dominion  over  him'  (Ro  6").  As  risen  He  belongs 
to  a  new  and  higher  mode  of  being.  St.  Paul's 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  risen  body  is 
more  fully  elucidated  by  his  teaching  as  regards 
the  '  spiritual '  body  (see  more  fully  below,  III.  ii. 
and  IV.  ii.  2  (e)). 

(3)  This  gospel  which  he  had  preached  in  Corinth, 
including  as  one  of  its  great  attirmations  the  fact 
that  Christ  was  raised  on  the  third  day,  was  not, 
he  says,  peculiar  or  original  to  him.  He  had  but 
'  delivered  '  (irapiSwKa,  '  passed  on  '  [Motfatt])  what 
he  had  himself  '  received  '  (irapeXa^ov) — received  not 
by  direct  revelation  from  Christ,  but  through  tra- 
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dition  from  those  who  were  in  Christ  before  him 
(see  Lake,  The  Historical  Eriiloicc  for  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  ;jSir.).  The  channel 
through  whifli  he  received  the  tradition  he  does  not 
here  indicate.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  tJalatians, 
however,  an  Episth;  accepted  with  practical  un- 
animity by  NT  scholars  tliou;,'h  it  is  dillicult  to  date 
it  delinitely,  lie  tells  us  that  three  years  after  his 
conversion  he  went  up  to  .lerusalem  expressly  '  to 
visit  Cephas' (1",  laropi^aai  Kij^Sx),  that  he  stayed 
there  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  he  saw  St.  James 
also.  The  term  iaTopijaat  '  implies  a  careful  and 
searching  inquiry  on  his  [Paul's]  part'(.\.  Eders- 
heim,  LT^,  I/ondcm,  1887,  ii.  625 ;  cf.  Knowling, 
Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  p.  222,  and 
A.  Sabatier,  The  Apostle  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1891,  p.  81).  That  his  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  common  Christian  tradition  may  be  traced  to 
this  visit  and  prolonged  interview  witli  two  of  the 
primary  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  is,  therefore, 
altogether  probable.  As  Schmiedel  acknowledges, 
'  during  his  fifteen  days'  visit  to  Peter  and  James 
(Gal  1'*'),  he  had  the  best  opportunity  to  perfect 
his  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  the  most  authentic 
manner'  (Elii  iv.  4057). 

Through  this  visit,  therefore,  if  not  indeed  already 
at  his  conversion,  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
facts  which  he  had  handed  on  to  the  Corinthians 
as  the  common  Christian  tradition.  Some  hold 
(e.g.,  W.  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos,  Gottingen,  1913, 
p.  90 ff.)  that  the  tradition  which  St.  Paul  here 
repeats,  though  indirectly  derived  from  the  older 
apostles,  was  mediated  for  him  by  the  Hellenistic 
Cnristianity  of  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  suffered 
modification  accordingly.  But  St.  Paul  distinctly 
asserts  (v.")  that  the  substance  of  his  preaching 
in  Corinth  was  identical  with  that  of  the  other 
apostles.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance. 
St.  Paul's  conversion  took  place  not  long  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  Lightfoot  dated  it  six  or  seven 
years  after  the  Crucifixion,  but  the  trend  of  more 
recent  criticism  is  to  place  it  much  earlier,  within 
a  year  or  two  of  this  event.  Harnack  places  it  in 
the  year  following  the  Death,  as  do  also  McGirt'ert 
and  Mofl'att,  while  Ramsay  makes  it  three  or  four 
and  Weizsacker  five  years  after  (see  art.  '  Chrono- 
logy of  the  NT '  in  HDB  i.  424).  St.  Paul's  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  therefore,  and  his  interview  with  St. 
Peter  and  St.  James  fall  possibly  within  five  years, 
but  certainly  well  within  ten  years,  of  the  Resur- 
rection. We  have,  accordingly,  in  documents 
which  all  reasonable  critics  admit,  the  clearest 
evidence  as  to  what  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Christianity  were,  as  taught  in  the  primitive  com- 
munity, within  tlie  first  decade  of  the  event,  by 
those  who  were  primary  witnesses  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. These  were  that  '  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
according  to  the  scriptures,'  that  'he  was  buried,' 
that '  on  the  third  day  he  was  raised  from  the  dead 
according  to  the  scriptures,'  and  that '  he  appeared  ' 
to  His  disciples.  If  St.  Paul's  testimony,  therefore, 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  earliest  apostolic 
witness  included  not  only  the  fact  of  appearances 
of  the  Risen  Christ,  but  the  empty  grave  and  the 
Resurrection  on  the  third  day. 

(4)  One  other  point  in  St.  Paul's  summary  state- 
ment is  to  be  noted.  The  atoning  death  of  Christ 
('  for  our  sins'),  and  His  resurrection  on  the  third 
day  are  represented  as  being  'according  to  the 
scriptures'  (xard  ras  ypatpas,  v."-).  St.  Paul's  belief 
in  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  has  been  re- 
presented as  a  deduction  or  inference  from  OT 
prophetic  Scripture,  based  '  on  theological  rather 
than  historical  grounds'  (Lake,  Resurrect  ion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  264),  or  as  due  to  a  '  Messianic 
dogmatic,'  a  pre-Christian  sketch  of  the  Christ- 
portrait  derived  from  widespread  non-Jewish  myths 
jchiefly   Babylonian  in   origin)  and   embodietl   in 


Jewish  writings  (see,  e.g.,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  liihle 
Problems,  London,  1904,  p.  113).  In  answer  to  this 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  St.  Paul  claims  to 
stand  in  this  matter  precisely  on  the  .same  ground 
as  the  earlier  apostles.  The  gospel  he  had  i>rcaclied 
to  the  Corinthians  in  its  two  great  affirmations^ 
the  atoning  .significance  of  the  Death  and  the 
reality  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day — was 
not,  he  claims,  original  to  him  ;  he  had  but '  handed 
on' the  tradition  which  he  had  himself  'received.' 
The  attempt  to  explain  the  primitive  apostolic 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  as  an 
inference  from  Scripture  will  be  considered  later 
(below,  II.  ii.  3). 

(b)  The  ajifh'.arings  of  the  Risen  Christ. — St.  Paul's 
witness  to  the  Resurrection  includes,  however,  not 
only  the  rising  on  the  third  d.'iy  but  the  fact  of 
subsequent  appearings  of  the  Risen  Lord.  In  his 
outline  statement  in  1  Go  15  the  following  list  of 
appearances  is  given  :  '  He  aiipeared  to  Cephas  ; 
then  to  the  twelve  ;  after  that  he  appeared  to  over 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  tlie  majority  of 
whom  survive  to  this  day  thoiigli  some  have  died  ; 
after  that  he  appeared  to  James,  then  to  all  the 
apostles,  and  last  of  all  he  appeared  to  me  also — 


this  so-called  "  abortion"  of  an  apostle' 


«). 


1)  The  purpose  for  which  St.  Paul  adduced  this 
list  lias  to  be  noted,  for  tlie  consideration  of  this 
at  once  removes  certain  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it.  There  were  some  members  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  (tiH^,  v.'-)  who  denied  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — not  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  in  particular,  but  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  generally-  They  said,  '  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  dead  persons'  (ava- 
CTaais  veKpuiv  ovk  ^gtiv,  v.'-  ;  cf.  v.-^,  'dead  men  are 
not  raised  at  all '  [SXws]),  asserting  a  universal  nega- 
tive. Who  these  rivi^  were  St.  Paul  does  not  saj', 
but  we  know  that  in  his  missionary  labours  anionic 
the  Greeks  the  subject  of  teaching  which  proved 
the^chief  stumbling-block  was  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  In  Athens,  e.g.,  we  are  told  tliat,  when 
he  began  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  dead  men 
(di'dcTTacro'  v(KpCiv),  they  derided  the  very  idea,  and 
theii-  manifest  impatience  and  ridicule  forced  him 
to  terminate  his  speech  abruptly  (Ac  17'- ;  cf.  26'"). 
These  TiK^s  in  Corinth  shared  the  prejudice  of  Greek 
culture  against  the  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection. 
They  denied  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  They 
repeated  the  dogma  '  Dead  men  do  not  rise'  as  the 
last  word  of  philosophy,  much  as  in  modern  times 
the  similar  dogma  '  Miracles  do  not  happen '  has 
been  repeated  as  the  last  word  of  science. 

To  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  by 
implication  to  deny  Christ's  resurrection,  and  to 
do  this  is  to  contravene  the  Gosj>el  witness,  and, 
further,  as  St.  Paul  shows  by  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  argument,  to  render  the  whole  saving 
worth  of  the  gospel  inett'ective  (vv.'''"'*),  and  to 
show  that  tliey  believed  the  gospel  heedlessly  or 
at  haphazard  (fi/cB,  v.-)  without  seriously  realizing 
the  facts  involved.  So,  before  advancing  to  the 
doctrinal  discussion  which  was  the  real  purpose  of 
his  argument  in  this  great  chapter,  St.  Paul  felt 
called  to  rehearse  the  historical  evidence  for  ( 'hrist's 
bodily  resurrection  which  he  had  'received,'  and 
which  he  had  already  'delivered  '  to  them  by  word 
of  mouth  when  he  was  among  them.  In  this  re- 
hearsal he  recalled  not  only  the  Burial  and  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection  <m  the  third  d.ay ,  but  a  summary 
of  the  chief  appearings  of  the  Lord  after  His  re- 
surrection. Whether  St.  Paul  is  here  giving  his 
own  summarized  statement  of  the  principal  wit- 
nesses to  the  Resurrection  or,  as  some  maintain, 
a  stereotyped  or  formulated  summary  list  which 
he  had  himself  received  and  had  handed  on  to  the 
Corinthians  ('a  selection  made  for  purposes  of 
preaching'  [Sanday,  UDli  ii.  640"])  does  not  afl'ect 
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the  argument.  In  either  case  the  list  given  is  a 
suniMiary  .statement  of  evidence  already  received. 

The  reineiiihrance  of  this  supplies  a  complete 
answer  to  the  ohjections  drawn  from  St.  Paul's 
omitting  to  refer  to  certain  appearances  recoriled 
in  the  Gospels.  Weizsacker,  e.g.,  argues  from  St. 
Paul's  silence  as  to  the  appearance  to  the  women 
at  the  grave,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  from  his 
placing  the  appearance  to  St.  Peter  lir.st  in  his 
list  of  C'hristophanies,  to  his  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
'  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  the  Apostle 
\vas  ignor.ant  of  its  existence'  (Apo.H.  Age",  i.  5). 
And  from  this  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  inference 
that,  since  '  Paul's  knowledge  of  these  things 
must  have  come  from  the  heads  of  the  primitive 
Church,  therefore  it  is  the  primitive  Church  itself 
that  was  ignorant  of  any  such  tradition,'  which  is, 
therefore,  a  'later  product'  (p.  6).  Such  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  Weizsacker  conies  on  the  sup- 
position on  which  he  proceeds  that  St.  Paul  is  here 
relating  the  appearances  '  in  order  to  prove  the 
fact' of  the  Resurrection,  'proof  which  he  under- 
takes so  earnestly  and  carries  out  with  such  pre- 
cision'(p.  5).  To  like  etTect  Schmiedel :  'By  his 
careful  enumeration  with  "then  .  .  .  next  .  .  . 
next  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  lastly"  (elTa  .  .  .  lireira  .  .  . 
lireira  .  .  .  elra  .  .  .  ^crxavoi',  15^"^)  he  guarantees 
not  only  chronological  order  but  also  completeness' 
{EBi  iv.  4058).  On  this  ground  he  argues,  like 
Weizsacker,  from  St.  Paul's  omission  of  reference 
to  the  appearance  to  the  women  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  and  hence  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  from  which  St.  Paul  derived 
his  facts,  included  in  its  testimony  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion no  such  stories  of  the  appearing  of  Jesus  to 
the  women  as  are  now  found  in  the  Gospels.  It  is 
doubtless  a  fair  inference  from  St.  Paul's  manner 
of  expressing  himself  that  he  gives  the  appearances 
which  he  mentions  in  what  he  considers  their 
chronological  order.  So  much  '  then  .  .  .  after 
that  .  .  .,' etc.,  denotes  or  imjilies.  ' 

But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  considers  his 
enumeration  exhaustive.  Indeed,  there  is  every- 
thing against  it.  The  statement  here  given  is  almost 
as  condensed  as  it  could  possibly  be,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  it  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  an  ex- 
haustive evidential  account  of  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  In  this  list  nothing  more  than  the 
names  or  numbers  of  the  witnesses  are  given.  No 
mention  is  made  of  locality  or  other  detail  of  the 
appearances,  not  from  lack  of  knowledge  but 
because  the  Corinthians  themselves  would  be  able 
to  till  in  the  details  from  memory.  The  passage  is 
but  a  recapitulation  of  oral  teaching,  giving  in  a 
summary  fashion  what  he  had  enlarged  upon  in 
all  its  circumstances  and  signiHcance  when  he  was 
among  them.  For  this  summary  purpose  St.  Paul 
selects  the  appearances  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
whose  names  were  well  known  to  the  Corinthians 
and  would  carry  weight  with  them,  and  who  were, 
like  himself,  specially  chosen  and  commissioned  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  (1  Co  15'^;  cf.  Ac 
122  433)_Cephas,  the  Twelve,  St.  James,  all  the 
apostles — mentioning,  besides  these,  only  the  great 
crowning  manifestation  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  '  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.'  This  in  itself 
would  explain  the  omission  of  the  appearance  to 
the  women  which  had  a  more  private  significance 
and  would  not  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Corin- 
thians. It  may  have  been  on  this  ground  too,  as 
Sanday  .suggests  {HDB  ii.  639'>)— '  because  the  two 
disciples  involved  were  not  otherwise  conspicuous 
as  active  preachers  or  jirominent  leaders ' — that 
the  appearing  on  the  way  to  Emniaus  is  not  men- 
tioned. In  any  case,  the  mere  omission  to  mention 
this  appearing  or  that  to  the  women  cannot  be  held 
to  argue  St.  Paul's  ignorance  of  tlie  fact  (though 
this  was  possible),  much  less  warrant  the  conclusion 


that  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  the  women  had 
no  |>lace  in  the  primitive  Ciiurch  tradition. 

('2)  Whether  St.  Paul  means  that  the  entire  list 
of  appearances  here  given  (with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  that  to  himself)  formed  part  of  the 
original  tradition  which  he  had  received  has  been 
disputed.  The  grammatical  construction  continues 
untroken  to  the  end  of  v."  ('that  he  hath  been 
raised  on  the  third  day  .  .  .  and  that  he  appeared 
to  Cephas,  then  the  twelve ')  and  then  changes 
('then  he  appeared,'  etc.):  and  some  hold  that 
these  later  appearances  were  added  to  the  list  by 
St.  Paul  himself.  But  it  is  precarious  to  make  the 
mere  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence  the 
basis  of  reasoning.  Such  a  break  is  not  unusual 
with  St.  Paul.  Certainly  the  implied  idea  would 
seem  to  be  that  St.  Paul  is  here  summarizing  the 
common  tradition  which  he  had  received,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  recapitulation  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  series.  Chase  interprets  the 
break  in  construction,  if  intentional,  as  denoting 
that  '  the  Apostle  regards  the  appearances  which 
he  mentions  as  falling  into  two  grou|)s,'  and  infers 
that  '  he  places  the  appearance  to  Cephas  and  that 
to  the  Twelve  among  the  events  "of  the  third 
day"'  (Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Hist.  Criticism, 
p.  41). 

A  detailed  examination  of  St.  Paul's  summary  list  will  show 
how  far  it  is  in  line  with  the  Gospel  accounts  and  confirms  the 
narratives  there  (i^iven. 

(i.)  '  He  appeared  to  Cephas.'  The  source  of  St.  Paul's  know- 
ledjre  of  this  appearance  is  scarcely  open  to  dispute.  When  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  'visit  Cephas,' who  can  doubt  that 
while  St.  Paul  had  much  to  say  of  his  experiences  on  the 
Damascus  road  St.  Peter  told  how  the  Master  had  appeared  to 
himself  on  the  very  day  of  the  Resurrection.  Of  the  Evan- 
gelists. Luke  alone  mentions  this  appearance  and  assi^^ns  to 
Peter  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  apostle  to  whom  the  Risen 
Lord  appeared  (243^),  The  source  of  Luke's  knowledge  is  not 
ditticult  to  trace. 

(ii.)  'Then  to  the  twelve.'  'The  twelve' is  here  used  as  the 
official  title  of  the  apostolic  body — a  technical  phrase  (cf.  Godet, 
in  loc.  ;  Lake,  Resurrection  of  Jesif>i  Christ,  p.  37) — without 
exact  regard  to  number.  It  Is  probable  that  the  incident  to 
which  St.  Paul  here  refers  was  the  appearance  to  the  Ten  in  the 
Upper  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection  (Lk  243*', 
Jn  201!'),  or  the  appearance  to  the  Eleven  (Thomas  being 
present)  a  week  later  (Jn  20-^);  or  it  may  be  that  St.  Paul's 
reference  would  cover  both  these  incidents.  It  is  the  fact  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  to  the  assembled  company  of  His 
selected  companions  that  is  referred  to,  and  the  absence  of 
Thomas  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  is  an  accident.  Ac- 
cordingly, even  if  others  were  present  on  the  first  of  these 
occasions,  as  Luke's  language  seems  to  imply  ('the  eleven  and 
those  that  were  with  them,'  v.'^^),  the  significance  of  the  appear- 
ance would  rest  in  the  recognition  of  the  Lord  by  His  chosen 
friends. 

(iii.)  'Then  he  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  once 
for  air  (t(/>a7ra|) — rather  than  'at  once'  or  'simultaneously' 
(cf.  Ro  6^",  Ac  727  912  ioiO)_the  implication  of  i4,drra$  being 
that  not  only  did  they  see  the  Lord  together  but  '  the  occa- 
sion in  question  was  the  only  one  on  which  this  large  com- 
pany of  disciples  had  so  wonderful  an  experience'  (CQR  Ixi. 
[1906]  323).  The  identity  of  this  appearance  with  that  on  a 
mountain  in  Galilee  recorded  in  Mt  SS-^f- — the  appearance  fore- 
told in  the  promise  of  vvj- 10  and  anticipated  in  Mk  16'— has 
been  maintained  by  many.  And  certainly  this  appearance 
would  seem  to  require  location  in  Galilee,  not  in  Jerusalem. 
'  An  appearance  to  so  large  a  body  of  disciples  at  one  time  could 
only  have  taken  place  on  the  Galilean  hills'  (Swete,  Appear- 
ances of  our  Lord  after  the  Passion^  p.  82).  Matthew,  indeed, 
speaks  only  of  'the  eleven  disciples'  in  connexion  with  this 
meeting  in  Galilee,  but  in  the  expression  '  some  doubted  '  (ot  5e 
efit'o-Tao-ac,  Mt  28'^)  there  has  been  found  an  indirect  indication 
of  the  presence  of  a  larger  body.  'In  the  small  body  of  the 
eleven  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  "  some  "' (Orr,  Resurrection 
of  Jes^ls,  p.  190).  Further,  as  H.  Latham  (Risen  Master, 
Cambridge,  1901,  p.  290)  urges,  a  meeting  with  the  Eleven  only 
would  not  have  necessitated  an  appointment  in  the  hill  country. 
It  could  have  been  held  with  perfect  safety  in  a  room  at 
Capernaum.  Matthew's  speaking  only  of  '  the  eleven  disciples ' 
in  connexion  with  the  meeting  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  his  interest  lay  wholly  in  the  commission  of  the  Risen  Lord 
to  the  apostles  which  was  given  at  this  meeting  (cf.  Chase, 
Gospels  ill  the  Light  of  Hist.  Criticism,  p.  42).  The  identi- 
fication can  never  indeed  be  more  than  a  probability.  Weiss 
(in  loc.)  rejects  it,  and  E.  von  Dobschutz  (Ostern  und  PJinffsten, 
Leipzig,  19D3,  p.  34),  followed  by  Harnack  and  Lake,  attempts 
to  identify  the  appearance  with  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  assembled  company  on  the  Uay  of  Pentecost. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  Paul,  writing  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  Resurrection,  says  that  the  majority  of 
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those  'more  than  five  hundred'  were  still  livintr  and  could  he 
interrogated  by  his  readers  for  tliemselves  as  he  hud  douhtless 
interroi,'atoii  them.  Of  this  appearance  the  Apostle  makes 
nuich,  im:ludin}j;  it  even  in  a  summary  list ;  as  well  indeed  he 
nnght,  for,  even  if  the  Kleven  could  he  deceived  or  deceivers, 
was  it  credible  that  their  error  or  their  fraud  would  he  sliared 
by  so  large  a  company  ?  '  Some  there  must  have  been  among 
them  who,  as  the  days  went  on,  would  have  exposed  the  im- 
posture  or  betrajed  their  doubts.  But  if  any  ooubts  of  this 
kind  had  arisen,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  Apostle 
to  iivtiH'al  to  tlie  survivors  of  the  five  hundred  in  a  letter  written 
to  Corinth,  where  he  hati  enemies  who  were  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  Jerusalem  '  (Swete,  Appearances,  p.  S3f.). 

(iv.)  'Then  he  appeared  to  James.'  Of  this  appearance  we 
have  no  notice  in  the  Gospels.  An  extra-canonical  account  of 
it  is  found  in  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  preserved  by  Jerome  (rff  Vir,  Hi.  2),  *a  Palestinian 
work  of  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  century. 
'The  Lord  .  .  .  went  to  James  and  appeared  to  him,  for 
James  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  the  hour  in 
which  he  had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  lx)rd  until  he  saw  Him 
raised  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  Hriiig,  the  Lord  said,  a  table  and 
bread.  .  .  .  He  brought  bread,  and  (Jesus)  blessed  and  brake  it 
and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just  and  said  to  him,  My  brother,  eat 
thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead."  This 
cannot,  however,  '  with  any  confidence  be  connected  with  the 
appearance  to  James  the  Lord's  brother  of  which  S.  Paul 
speaks '  (Swete,  p.  89  f.  ;  cf.  J.  B.  Mayor,  Kjyistle  of  Si.  James^, 
lyotidoii,  1910.  p.  xxvii).  Though  not  thus  referred  to  else- 
where in  the  NT,  corroboration  of  the  fact  may  be  derived  from 
the  light  thrown  by  it  on  what  we  are  told  of  the  Lord's 
brethren  after  the  Kesurrection.  That  they  did  not  believe  in 
Him  during  the  days  of  His  public  ministry  is  recorded  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  7^ ;  c£  Mk  321).  After  the  AsceTision,  how- 
ever, we  find  them  included  among  the  little  company  of 
believers  (Ac  l^-*);  and  within  a  short  time  we  find  St.  James 
in  particular  president  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  (Ac  151^).  The 
natural  explanation  of  the  cliange  is  c-ontained  in  St.  Paul's 
assertion  '  He  appeared  to  James.'  It  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  St.  Paul  derived  his  information  direct  from  St. 
James  himself  during  his  fortnight's  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Gal  1'**) ; 
and  this  appearance  is  included  in  the  sunmiary  because  of  the 
special  value  attached  to  the  testimony  of  St.  James  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Lord  and  head  of 
the  Jerusalem  fitother  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  his 
previous  unbelief. 

(v.)  *  Then  to  all  the  apostles.'  The  appearances  in  this  list 
being  set  down  in  chronological  order,  the  incident  to  which  St. 
Paul  here  refers  may  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability  be 
identified  with  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  Eleven  before 
the  Ascension,  more  circumstantially  narrated  by  Luke  (245"f-, 
Ac  !*"• ;  cf-  Mk  IG'-^f-)-  Ac  1^-,  which  speaks  of  those  who  had 
companied  with  the  Eleven  from  the  beginning  until  'the  day 
that  he  was  received  up,'  would  support  the  contention  of 
those  who  hold  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  appearance  others 
were  present  besides  the  Eleven,  and  that  St.  Paul  means  to 
convey  this  by  distinguishing  an  appearance  of  'all  the  apostles' 
from  an  a()pearance  to  '  the  twehe.'  St.  Paul's  wider  usage  of 
the  term  aTrdo-ToAos  makes  such  an  interpretation  possible. 

The  appearances  recorded  by  St.  Paul  may  thus 
be  hekl  to  correspond  to  appearances  recorded  in 
tlie  Gospels,  with  the  one  exception  of  that  to  St. 
James,  ^vluch  we  have  seen  reason  to  assume  he 
obtained  at  hr.st  hand  during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
The  further  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  of  which  there  is  no  mention 
in  St.  Paul's  summary — the  appearance  to  the 
women,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  travellers  to 
Emmaus,  to  the  .seven  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias — may 
have  been  omitted  for  the  reason  already  indicated, 
viz.  that  they  were  of  less  interest  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  having  little  moi'e  than  a  private  signili- 
cance,  St.  Paul's  list,  therefore,  helps  us  to  verify, 
and  at  one  or  two  points  to  supplement,  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Gospels.  The  significance  of  this  has 
to  be  noted.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the 
Gospel  story  of  the  Resurrection  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  till  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
the  events  recoi'ded,  and  that  this  period  allows 
time  for  the  incorporation  of  details  whicli  may  be 
nothing  more  than  tradition.  Hut  here  we  have 
written  down  within  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  of  the  event  (taking  the  date  of  1  Cor.  as 
A.D.  55)  a  list  of  witnesses  expressly  attirmed  to  be 
part  of  the  tradition  which  St.  Paul  had  received 
either  at  his  conversion  (A.D.  31  or  33)  or,  at 
latest,  during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  three  years 
later,  from  first-hand  sources,  thus  taking  us  back 
to  within  a  few  years  of  the  event.  And  how 
remarkable  a  list  it  is — 'Cephas,'  *  James,'  *  tlie 
twelve,*  *  more  than    hve  hundred   brethren,'  and 


'all  the  apostles.*  To  realize  the  weiglit  of  tliis 
testimony  it  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  not  in 
its  isolated  parts.  The  number  and  variety  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  manifestations  were  made,  as 
well  as  the  character  and  status  of  the  witnesses 
and  tlie  simultaneous  jicrception  by  many,  make 
this  a  stat(-*ment  of  evidence  for  the  Resurrection 
which  cannot  be  made  light  of  by  the  impartial 
historian. 

(3)  The  most  important  appearing  of  all,  as 
giving  St.  Paul's  direct  evidence  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion— an  addition  to  the  traditional  list  'received' 
— has  yet  to  be  considered,  lieliind  St.  Paul's 
preaching  of  the  Resuircction  tiicre  stood  not  only 
the  testimony  of  othfis,  but  the  great  liistorical 
fact  of  the  liisen  I^ord's  ai)pearing  to  himself  on 
the  way  to  Damascus.  '  Last  of  all  (fcrxaro;' 
TTOLVTiav)  he  appeared  also  to  me — to  this  so-called 
"abortion"  of  an  apostle'  (tOo-Trepei  ryj  ^^rpci/tari, 
v.s). 

The  AV  translation  '  as  to  one  born  out  of  due  time '  finds  the 
suggestion  in  wffjrepci  tw  eVrpw/iari  to  l)e  that  he  was  born  too 
late  to  witness  one  of  tlie  normal  appcarings  of  Christ  after  the 
Resurrection  and  before  tiie  Ast'ension.  But  J.  Weiss  points  out 
(H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Koinmentar  uber  das  ST,  Gottingen,  lH*J8-78, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1S73-95,  m  ^^<;.)that  fKTf>u>fia  means  Ijorn  not 
too  late  but  too  early,  too  quickly,  the  suggestion  being  that  of 
the  suddenness  and  violence  of  St.  Paul's  birth  into  Christ. 
His  was  an  unripe  and  violent  birth  (cf.  G.  G.  Findlay,  EGT, 
*  1  Cor.,'  London,  1000,  in  toe,  *  the  unripe  birth  of  one  who  was 
changed  at  a  stroke  from  the  persecutor  into  the  Apostle, 
instead  of  maturing  normally  for  his  work  ').  In  either  case  the 
point  is  the  abnormality  of  St.  Paul's  birth  into  faith  and 
apostleship,  and  probably  the  significance  of  the  article  is,  as 
Weiss  points  out,  that  to  eicTpw^a  was  an  insulting  epithet  flung 
at  St.  Paul  by  those  who  belittled  hia  apostleship.  In  their 
eyes  he  was  a  real  Missfieburt.  .St.  Paul  adopts  the  title  and 
gives  it  a  deeper  meaning,  arguing  that,  notwithstanding  his 
abnormality  and  unworthiness,  his  apostleship  was  as  valid  as 
that  of  the  older  apostles. 

A  considerable  body  of  negative  criticism  has 
maintained  tliat  the  appearance  to  St.  Paul  was  of 
an  inward  visionary  ciiaracter,  and  that,  since  he 
includes  it  in  his  list  with  the  others  without  any 
discrimination  between  them  except  as  regards 
time,  using  the  same  word  {uipS-n)  to  describe  all 
the  appearances,  he  must  have  regarded  these  as 
like  his  own,  visionary.  Weizsacker,  e.g.,  says: 
'There  is  absolutely  no  jiroof  that  Paul  presup- 
posed a  physical  Clnistojihany  in  the  case  of  the 
older  Apostles.  Had  he  done  .so  he  could  not  have 
put  his  own  exjierience  on  a  level  with  theirs. 
But  since  he  does  this,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
looked  upon  the  visions  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  light  as  his  own '  (Apost.  Age-,  i.  9  ;  cf.  O. 
Ptleiderer,  Christian  Origins,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1906,  pp.  136  f.,  160  f.).  the  'more  materialistic' 
accounts  of  the  appearances  given  in  the  (lospels 
are  the  outcome  of  later  *  unliistorical  embellish- 
ments.' The  truth,  however,  is,  as  Westcott 
points  out  {Gospel  of  the  Resurrextion,  p.  Ill), 
that  the  exact  converse  is  the  proper  line  of  argu- 
ment. St.  Paul,  we  have  .seen,  conceived  of  the 
Resurrection  as  a  bodily  resurrection,  in  this  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  at  one  with  the  older  apostles, 
and  his  use  of  the  .same  term  to  describe  all  the 
appearances  shows  that  he  rcgardeil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Risen  Lord  to  himself  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  as  of  the  same  kind  as  those  granted  to 
the  others.  He  believed,  and  always  acted  on  the 
belief,  that  he  had  seen  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  same 
sense  as  did  those  who  saw  Him  during  the  forty 
days,  that  he  was  a  witness  of  Christ's  resurrection 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  others  were,  and  the  last 
of  such  witnesses;  and  this  'seeing'  he  regarded 
as  containing  the  basis  and  justilication  of  his 
aiiostolic  mission.  He  claimed  to  be  as  directly 
commissioned  by  our  Lord  in  person  as  any  other 
of  the  apostles  (Gal  I"'").  '  Am  I  not  an  apostle, 
have  I  not  seen  .Jesus  our  Lord?'  (oi'xi'\-qffovv  tov 
Kvpiov  7}fxu>v  c'wpaKa,  1  Co  9')  (cf.  Jn  20"*,  ^ujpa/fe  t6v 
Ki'piov  :  v."^,  fupaKafiiv  rbv  Kuptoi' ;  v.^,  iwpa.K6.s  /j.e). 
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'  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  current  in  tlie 
Apostolic  Cliurch  in  speaking  of  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ '  (Swete, 
Appearances,  p.  41  n.).  That  the  reference  here  is 
to  a  risen  appearance  and  not  to  a  seeing  of  Jesus 
during  His  earthly  life  is  ol)vious.  For  even  if,  as 
some  maintain,  St.  I'aul  had  so  seen  the  Lord, 
what  he  is  concerned  with  in  this  passage  is  his 
claim  to  he  an  apostle  and  a  witness  equally  with 
the  Twelve  of  tlie  Lord's  resurrection  ;  and  to 
justify  this  claim  a  '  seeing '  of  the  Kisen  Lord  was 
necessary. 

The  visionary  character  of  this  experience 
has  sometimes  been  argued  from  the  mere  use 
of  the  term  li^Sij,  but  this  is  illegitimate.  The 
term  is,  indeed,  sometimes  used  of  'visionary' 
seeing  (e.i/.  Ac  16")  ;  but  it  is  used  equally  of 
seeing  which  is  not  visionary  (e.g.  Ac  7-°).  '  What 
it  suggests  in  almost  every  case  is  the  idea  of 
something  sudden  or  unexpected  ;  that  which  is 
seen  is  conceived  to  be  so,  not  because  one  is  look- 
ing at  it  or  for  it,  but  because  it  has  unexpectedly 
thrust  itself  upon  the  sight'  (Denney,  Je-nis  and 
the  Gospel,  p.  116).  Support  for  the  visionary 
interpretation  of  the  appearance  has,  however, 
been  sought  by  reference  to  St.  Paul's  words  else- 
where. 

Two  passages  in  particular  have  been  adduced  : 
2  Co  12'-9,  Gal  l"'-.  To  take  the  latter  first: 
'  When  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who 
separated  me  even  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  through  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
me  (iv  ifxoL),  that  I  miglit  preach  him  among  the 
Gentiles.'  That  this  revelation  refers  to  his  ex- 
perience near  Damascus  is  indicated  in  v.";  and  it 
IS  urged  that  in  these  words  St.  Paul  unequivocally 
asserts  the  inward  character  of  the  revelation 
granted  to  him,  and  that  this  meaning  must  in 
consequence  be  applied  to  all  other  passages  in 
his  writings  where  the  point  is  spoken  of. 

But  St.  Paul's  assertion  here  of  the  inward  char- 
acter of  the  revelation  does  not  require  us  to  resolve 
the  whole  manifestation  into  an  inward  experience 
and  exclude  an  accompanying  or  preceding  appear- 
ance vouchsafed  to  the  senses.  Lightfoot  (m  foe.) 
maintains  that  the  words,  '  when  it  pleased  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,'  should  be  taken  in  close 
connexion  with  the  words  immediately  following, 
'  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles ' 
(this  giving  the  content  of  the  inner  and  spiritual 
revelation);  while  the  words,  'called  me  by  his 
grace,'  should  be  understood  as  a  reference  to  the 
actual  event  on  the  Damascus  road  on  which  the 
inner  revelation  supervened.  However  this  may 
be,  the  admission  of  an  inner  revelation  does  not 
exclude  an  external  manifestation  as  well.  Even 
such  a  negative  critic  as  Meyer  admits  this  :  '  It  is 
not  therefore  (because  of  the  inward  revelation)  to 
be  denied  that  Paul  conceived  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  him  to  be  objective  and  external '  (Die 
Auferstehung  Christi,  p.  186).  The  revelation  of 
God  to  him  was  two-fold,  the  inward  supplementing 
the  outward.  Such  an  inward  revelation  indeed, 
as  Knowling  points  out,  was  necessary  to  complete 
and  interpret  the  outward.  Without  this  '  the 
outward  appearance  could  never  have  been  recog- 
nised for  what  it  was  in  its  full  meaning,  nor  could 
the  Apostle  have  been  assured  against  all  suspicion 
of  an  illusion  of  the  senses '  (Testimony  of  St.  Paul, 
p.  184).  The  outer  revelation  separated  from  the 
inner  would  have  been  valueless,  and  would  have 
left  St.  Paul  in  the  same  bewildered  state  as  the 
companions  of  his  journey.  But  the  outward 
revelation,  though  valueless  without  the  inward, 
was  a  necessary  condition  and  presupposition  of  it. 

In  the  other  passage  referred  to,  2  Co  12'^-,  St. 
Paul  writes,  '  I  must  needs  glory,  though  it  is  not 
expedient ;  but  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revela- 


tions of  the  Lord,'  etc.  May  not  the  Apostle,  it  ia 
urged,  have  '  seen  '  the  Lord  in  one  of  these  ecstatic 
visions,  visions  with  regard  to  which  he  could  nut 
even  allirm  whether  he  was  in  the  liody  or  out  of 
it?  But  this  very  passage,  as  Sahatier  truly  ob- 
serves, '  shows  that  Paul,  so  far  from  comparing 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  him  at  his  con- 
version with  the  visions  he  afterwards  enjoyed, 
laid  down  an  essential  dillerence  between  them ' 
('I'lic  A/iustle  Paul,  p.  65).  Of  the  latter  he  speaks 
with  the  utmost  reserve  and  reticence — '  of  which 
it  is  not  expedient  that  he  should  glory.'  But  the 
former  he  places  in  the  forefront  of  his  preaching, 
as  containing  not  only  the  grounds  of  his  con- 
version, but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  basis  of  his 
claim  to  apostleship.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  describes 
the  appearance  of  Christ  here  referred  to  as  the 
last  of  a  series — '  last  of  all '  (^ffxarov  ttiivtiop).  The 
force  of  the  words  is  often  overlooked.  They  do 
not  mean  merely  that  St.  Paul  was  the  last  of  the 
particular  series  of  per.sons  named  in  the  previous 
verses  ;  '  he  does  not  say  .  .  .  that  Christ  appeared 
to  him  the  last ;  but  that  He  appeared  to  him  for 
the  last  time,  i.e.  as  in  a  series  which  was  now 
closed'  (Knowling,  p.  182).  St.  Paul,  we  know, 
had  many  visions  and  revelations  of  tne  Lord  after 
this,  and  he  could  not  therefore  tell  us  more 
definitely  than  he  does  by  this  expression  '  last  of 
all '  how  fully  and  clearly  he  distinguished  between 
the  Damascus  vision  and  every  other  vision  of  the 
Risen  Saviour  (cf.  Weiss,  on  1  Co  15":  'All  later 
visions  of  Christ  belong  for  Paul  to  a  ditl'erent 
category,  they  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  same  way 
as  proofs  of  the  Resurrection  '). 

This  external  objective  character  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Kisen  Christ  to  St.  Paul  is  corroborated 
by  an  examination  of  the  three  accounts  of  it  given 
in  Acts  (9'-=2  '22'-"'  26'-'»).  The  first  occurs  in  the 
course  of  Luke's  own  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  The  second  occurs  in  the 
report  of  St.  Paul's  defence  before  Lysias,  when 
Luke  was  probably  present  (a  '  we  '  section).  The 
third  is  in  the  report  of  St.  Paul's  defence  before 
Agrippa,  when  Luke  again  was  probably  present. 
Of  these  diH'erent  accounts  Schmiedel  says  that 
'  they  contradict  one  another  so  violently  .  .  . 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  ever  have 
been  jjossible  for  an  author  to  take  them  up  into 
his  book  in  their  present  forms'  (EBi  iv.  4063). 
Tlie  divergences,  however,  relate  to  details,  not  to 
the  essential  facts.  '  In  the  essential  point  there 
is  the  same  impression  throughout '  (H.  Weinel,  iit. 
Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906,  p.  77). 

The  chief  variations  concern  (i.)  the  effect  of  the  appearance 
upon  St.  Paul's  companions :  in  the  first  account  they  are 
described  as  'hearing  the  voice  but  beholding  no  man'  (9^, 
aKoi/ovm  fjikv  rfji  (ftwi'ij?,  fxT}&eva.  Si  deojpovvTe?)  ;  in  the  second  it 
is  said,  '  They  beheld  indeed  the  light,  but  heard  not  the  voice 
of  hira  that  spake  to  me'  (22^,  ■nji'  fie  ^lovrtv  ovk  iJKouo'ai'  tov 
AaAoucTos  fj-oi);  (ii.)  the  place  of  Ananias :  in  the  first  account 
Saul  is  bidden  to  arise  and  go  into  the  city,  where  it  shall  be 
told  him  what  he  must  do.  So  also  in  the  second  account. 
"The  instruction  is  then  left  to  be  given  by  Ananias.  But  in  the 
third  account  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  Lord  Himself  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  Ananias.  These  variations,  however,  are 
relatively  unimportant.  As  regards  (i.),  in  the  very  variation  a 
significance  has  been  discerned.  "They  may  have  heard  a 
vague  sound  ((ttuivfii,  genitive),  and  yet  not  the  articulate, 
intelligible  voice  ((fiMirriv,  accusative),  which  fell  upon  St.  Paul's 
ear  with  a  definite  meaning'  (H.  A.  A.  Kenneciy,  St.  Paul's 
Conceptions  of  the  Last  Thinfis,  London,  1904,  p.  86 ;  cf. 
Grimm-Thayer,  s.v.).  As  regards  (ii.),  St.  Paul's  omission  in 
Ac  26  of  the  part  of  Ananias  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  He  naturally  dwelt  on  it  in  his 
defence  before  a  Jewish  mob  (Ac  22),  because  the  mention  of 
Ananias  and  his  part  would  be  reassuring  bo  his  hearers,  while 
in  speaking  before  Festus  and  Agrippa  at  C^esarea  such  a 
reference  would  be  uncalled  for.  In  Ac  9  we  have  the  historian's 
own  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  course  of  events  where  we 
would  expect  Ananias  to  be  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  St.  Paul's  own  experience  of  the 
appearance  the  ditierent  accounts  agree  in  the 
following  details,    (i. )  A  light  from  heaven  suddenly 
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shone  round  about  him  as  he  journeyed  to  Panias(|u9 
(9',  -n-eptiiaTpatptv  cjiCii  ;  2'2°,  irtpiairTpdi/'oi  0ils  ;  '2()'^ 
nepiXdfixpav  .  .  .  0(is).  Of  this  liglit  Saul's  fellow- 
travellers  also  were  cognizant,  (ii.)  From  the 
shock  of  this  dazzling  light  Saul  falls  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  (iii.)  He  liears  a  voice  (the  others 
heard  only  a  sound),  which  he  discovers  to  be  that 
of  the  Giorilied  Jesus  speaking  to  him  in  words 
which  he  can  understand.  Whether,  l)esides  seeing 
a  splendour  of  light  and  hearing  a  voice,  St.  I'aul 
saw  also  the  Kiscii  Lord  in  bodily  form  tlie  accounts 
in  Acts  do  not  explicitly  assert— though  this  seems 
implied  in  what  is  said  iSy  contrast  of  the  experience 
of  his  companions,  who  are  de.^cribed  as  hearing  the 
voice  but  '  beholding  no  man '  {fi-qSiva  OfupoOi/rcs, 
Ac  9'),  and  in  lianiabas'  sub-sequent  announcement 
to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  that  'Saul  had  seen 
the  Lord  in  the  way '  (Ac  9-' ;  cf.  his  announcement 
to  St.  Paul  liimself,  '  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  who 
appeared  unto  thee,'  v."  ;  cf.  22"). 

That  St.  Paul  believed  he  had  seen  the  Lord  in 
His  risen  body  is  involved  in  the  references  to  the 
event  in  his  letter  to  Corinth  which  we  have  already 
considered  (1  Co  9'  15').  In  the  former  ijassage,  in 
defending  his  apostleship  he  claims  to  have  'seen 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  The  piima,ry  apostolic 
function  was  to  witness  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  in  order  to  discharge  this  function  it 
was  requisite  that  the  Apostle  should  with  his  own 
eyes  have  seen  the  Risen  Lord.  In  the  latter 
passage,  in  which  he  cl.asses  his  own  experience 
with  the  earlier  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ, 
his  purpose  is  to  prove  not  the  continued  spiritual 
existence  of  the  Christian,  but  his  bodily  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  only  a  reference  to  the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  and  a  bodily  appearance  would 
have  been  relevant.  But  according  to  the  account 
in  Acts  the  aspect  of  the  appearance  which  chiefly 
impressed  him  was  the  Divine  glory  of  it,  '  the 
glory  of  that  light'  (Ac  22").  And  this  is  reflected 
in  many  passages  in  his  letters — 2  Th  1*'"  2',  1  Co 
15"-^^  Ro  8'8-  "',  1  Ti  6'"-,  2  Ti  l"'-,  and  especially 
Ph  S-"'-  ('the  body  of  his  glory').  The  vision  he 
saw  was  of  Christ  gloritied ;  but  this  Glorified 
Christ  was  identical  with  the  Crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Ac  22*,  '  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
thou  persecutest ' ;  26",  '  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
persecutest ').  And,  however  the  phenomena  per- 
ceived by  his  senses  were  to  be  described,  what  is 
important  to  note  is  the  immediate  ettect  that  the 
appearance  had  upon  him,  for  St.  Paul  himself  in 
his  accounts  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  significance 
of  the  fact  rather  than  with  any  precise  descriptive 
details.  He  became,  through  it,  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  Jesus  who  was  crucified  and  whose 
followers  he  was  persecuting  was  indeed  the  Risen 
and  Exalted  Lord  (Ku/iioj);  and  this  conviction 
revolutionized  his  whole  thought  and  life,  energiz- 
ing in  him  unto  a  new  life  of  absolute  devotion 
and  surrender  whereby  he  became  henceforth  the 
property  (SoOXos)  of  a  crucified  but  living  and  glori- 
fied Christ  (Ro  l^.  Gal  l'",  Ph  1').  His  own  ex- 
planation of  the  transformation  is  contained  in 
these  words,  'He  appeared  to  me  also' — words  in 
which  he  claimed  for  himself  the  same  kind  of 
revelation  as  that  made  to  Peter,  James,  and  the 
other  apostles  after  the  Resurrection. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  appearance 
on  purely  natural  grrounds.  Any  explanation,  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, must  be  able  to  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  greatness 
of  "the  revolutionary  change  referred  to  in  the  persecutor's 
experience,  with  its  lasting  moral  and  spiritual  efTects,  (i.) 
Taken  to  this  test,  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  experience  as 
a  species  of  epileptic  seizure  in  scorching  heat,  the  product  of 
excitable  nerves  and  atmospheric  effects — a  view  identified  with 
the  name  of  Renan  (cf.,  more  recently,  Weinel,  St.  favl,  p.  82  f.) 
— is  at  once  condemned  as  inadequate,  (ii.)  W.  James  speaks  of 
a  form  of 'sensory  automatism '  which  he  calls  a  'photism,'  a 
•hallucinatory  or  pseudo-hallucinatory'  phenomenon,  and 
represents  St.  Paul's  'blinding  heavenly  vision'  as  a  phen- 
omenon of  this  sort  (  Varieties  o/  Heligitjus  Experience,  London, 
VOL.   II. — 22 


1002,  p.  2.';it.).  The  parallelism  between  St.  Paul's  experience 
and  the  mixlern  instances  nuoted  is  hard  to  find,  but  inas- 
nnich  as  James  himself  claims  that  his  h\  pothcsis  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  denial  of  the  lieav  enly  or  Dii  ine  origin  of 
the  appearance  to  St.  I'aul.  his  hyiHilhesis  need  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  piirelv  naturalistic  one.  (iii.)C'hief  of  such  natural- 
istic attempts  is  that  which  would  represent  the  appearance  as 
the  result  of  St.  Paul's  |i8.\ihological  condition  (Strauss.  Baur, 
llolstcn).  Doubts  or  misgivings,  so  it  is  represented,  had  been 
working  in  his  mind  tor  some  time  previously,  scruples  of 
conscience  as  to  his  persecuting  proceedings.  Such  scruples 
were  induced  largely  by  his  experience  of  the  calm  confi- 
dence and  triumphant  joy  of  the  Christians  in  persecution, 
as  compared  with  his  own  inner  consciousness  of  turmoil,  born 
of  the  conflict  between  self  and  the  holy  law  of  God. 

.Strauss's  classical  represemation  of  the  case  may  be  quoted  : 
'Thev  (the  believers  in  Jesus)  showed  a  state  of  mind,  a  quiet 
peace,  a  tranquil  cheerfulness,  even  under  suffering,  which 
pvit  to  shame  the  restless  and  joyless  zeal  of  their  persecutor. 
Could  ke  have  been  a  false  teacher  who  li.id  adherents  such  as 
these '!'  could  that  have  been  a  meiuiacious  pretence  which 
gave  such  rest  and  security '(  On  the  one  hand,  he  saw  the 
new  sect  in  spite  of  all  persecutions,  nay,  in  consequence  of 
them,  extending  their  influence  wider  and  wider  around  them  ; 
on  the  other,  as  their  persecutor  he  felt  that  inward  tranquillity 
growing  less  and  less  which  he  could  observe  in  so  many  ways 
m  the  persecuted.  We  cannot  therefore  be  8uri)rised  if  in  hours 
of  despondency  and  inward  unhappiness  he  put  to  himself  the 
question  :  "Who  after  all  is  right,  thou  or  the  crucified  Galilean 
about  whom  these  men  are  so  enthusiastic  T'  And  when  he  had 
once  got  as  far  as  this  the  result,  with  his  bodily  and  mental 
charai'teristics,  naturally  followed  in  an  ecstasy  in  which  the 
verv  same  Christ  whom  to  this  time  he  had  so  passionately 
persecuted  appeared  to  him  in  all  the  glory  of  which  His  ad- 
herents spoke  so  much,  showed  him  the  perversity  and  folly  of 
his  conduct,  and  called  him  to  conic  over  to  His  service'  (A'fw 
Life  o/Jc.ivs,  i.  420).  Time  and  again— so  C.  Holsten  represents 
the  case  in  his  searching  analysis  of  St.  Paul's  state  of  mind  at 
his  conversion  (Zum  Eeantiriirim  iles  Pauius  und  rii's  Petrus, 
Rostock,  IStJSy—the  reproachful  image  of  Jesus,  as  described  by 
Stephen  and  other  Christians,  stood  before  his  soul  and  made 
appeal  so  that  he  was  half  persuaded  to  join  himself  to  His 
followers.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  he  journeyed  to  Damascus, 
when  he  experienced  his  vision.  This  view  is  supported,  it  is 
held,  by  the  words  reported  in  the  narrative  of  his  conversion 
as  spoken  to  St.  Paul  by  Christ  Himself,  '  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  goad'  (Ac  26'-').  'In  what  else  can  it  have 
consisted,'  asks  Pfleiderer,  '  than  in  the  painful  doubt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  his  persecution  of  the  Christians — in  the  doubt, 
therefore,  whether  the  truth  was  really  on  his  side,  and  not 
rather,  after  all,  on  that  of  the  persecuted  disciples  of  Christ?" 
(Injlii-ence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  onthe  Development  of  Christian- 
ity [UL\,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  18S6,  p.  36). 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  all  inward  psychological 
preparation  on  St.  Paul's  side  for  the  experience  issuing  in  his 
conversion.  Otherwise,  as  Pfleiderer  truly  enough  observes,  his 
conversion  would  have  to  be  recorded  as  a  '  magical  act  of  God, 
in  which  the  soul  of  Paul  would  have  succumbed  to  an  alien 
force '  (j'6.  p.  M).  '  Such  visions  do  not  happen  in  a  vacuum  ' 
(Moffatt,  Paul  and  Paidiuism,  London,  1910,  p.  10;  cf.  P. 
Feine,  Theologie  des  NT,  Leipzig,  1010,  p.  20'2).  It  was  the 
difference  in  this  inward  or  psychological  preparation  between 
Saul  and  his  journey  companions  that  partly  explains  why  the 
occurrence  meant  one  thing  to  him  and  anotiier  to  them. 

As  elements  in  Saul's  psychological  preparation  contributing 
or  disposing  towards  the  result,  the  two  factors  referred  to  by 
supporters  of  this  theory  may  be  admitted.  (1)  The  wonderful 
demeanour  of  the  followers  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  their 
triumphant  joy  and  calm,  unswerving  loyalty  even  in  persecu- 
tion, could  not  but  leave  a  powerful  impression  on  such  an 
ardent  and  sensitive  nature  as  St.  Paul's.  In  particular,  the 
calm  confidence  and  heroism  of  Stephen  in  face  of  death  and 
his  dying  vision  of  the  Lord  probably  sank  deep  into  his  soul. 
And  then  (2)  the  impression  made  by  these  would  be  emphasized 
by  contrast  with  his  own  experience  of  inward  turmoil  and 
dispeace.  'The  words  reported  in  the  narrative  of  his  conversion, 
*  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad '  (o-kAtjpoi-  troi  Trpo? 
KfVTpa  iiaKTi^eiv),  are  no  doubt  full  of  significance  in  this  con- 
nexion. Even  if  proverbial,  and  as  such  not  to  be  pressed  too 
closelv  with  regard  to  St.  Paul's  state  of  mind  before  his  con- 
version (so  Knowling,  in  EGT,  I^ndon,  1900,  on  Ac  2UH),  taken 
in  connexion  with  references  in  his  letters  they  reveal  a  pro- 
found  internal  conflict  going  on  within  .Saul's  soul,  a  deep  mis- 
giving concerning  his  own  religious  position  and  standing  before 
God.  A  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  he  had  striven  to  attain 
peace  with  God  through  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  but  already  upon 
him  the  painful  sense  of  failure  and  moral  despair  was  pressing 
(of.  Ro  7).  '  His  soul  had  been  pierced  and  lacerated  by  his 
sense  of  moral  impotence  in  face  of  the  Law.  Like  a  stupid 
beast,  Saul  knew  not  whither  this  incessant  goad  was  driving? 
him,  nor  whose  was  the  hand  that  plied  it'  (Findlay,  IJDB  iii. 
7o2'>).  He  could  not  but  contrast  his  own  state  of  mind  with 
that  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  But  with  all  this  there  is  in  the 
narratives  no  hint  of  doubt  on  Saul's  part  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  persecuting  zeal,  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  suspected  the 
real  truth  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  new  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes. 

St.  Paul's  own  uniform  representation  of  his  mental  condition 
on  his  way  to  Damascus  is  not  th.aiof  doubtful  misgiving,  but 
of  conscious  rectitude  unrhsturbed  by  the  least  shadow  of  doubt 
that  in  persecuting  the  Christians  even  to  death,  be  was  doing 
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duty  to  do  nmny  ^h.ng"   ^""if^'j;  ^      „,  the  Jraus-sect  vvaa 

Na4reth'(Ac2«<').    To  sau  I  e  P0»  i  „at  their  so-called 

abl»H>l>«»'y  ''g'""»<'  ??l-rt,.„th     That  in  itself  to  the  .mud  of 

Messiah  had  been  l",'\f  ."^""r.ed  the  clain,  that  Jesns  was  the 

Saul,  the  onhodox  .lew.  »'\''"f  ^",,„in,,  Messiah  was,  to  quot*- 

Christ.    The  ™"«\'''°  '  °^"r  re  .oveS  from  the  orthwloxy  o 

liolstcn's  own  wor^s.    , 5?  ^"."Jj"  JfjUh,  durinu'  the  lifetnne  of 

Jewish  belief  that  a  »"?<=?"  f  "'f'"iv„i,le  and  eniKniati- 

Je^us,  was  still  to  I1.S  d.scn-les  ='"  "»  ^^    ^  ,v.^s  »'>ove  all  the 

cal  representation  ■  ("P-  f  '■  Ei,h  {iisnroved  the  claim  of  Jesus 

peculiar  for.n  »'  ">"  '  ^f  J.^'^he  Cro'S  «'as  the  very  em  1.  em 

to  be  the  .Messiah.     To  a  Jew,  uie  ^_^_^  ^^^^  ^y  l.od. 

of  Divine  rejection.   /  Cursed,    not  mere  v  ^    ^^^  .^j„ 

Ms  every  one  that  hangeUi  on  "'J"^,  i,\i„rt  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 

Hence  irifle^a  Jj""""'' \^°   ^arcd  a  Divine  retribution  on  a 

'^Z7^^:^S^^^'^£^:Ls....^  a  sacred 

lowers  of  Jesus  spoke  indeed,  of  a  resu._,^^^,^^._^„^      , 
Master.butnoonehadseen   in   save  90111^^^^^^^    ^^^^  l_.  ^^. 

and  to  Saul's  mind  it  was  "'e  uttcrmosi  n       j  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Refused  to  believe  it,   The  young  Pharisee  vu«  ^^^^^^^ 
being  at  peace  «.thin  himselL     ^et^tn  8^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
onb  fanned  his  anli-Christian  z^ai  ".o     ,       ,  adherence  to  the 
forward  more  hercely    "^an  e^er    in      i  ^^^  ^         (^,„, 

traditions  of  his  'others   >f  thereby  he       h^  1^.^^^^^,,^  he  was 
the  righteousness  "'.'he  Law.     as  Vvithall  the  intensity 

'  e.xceediiigly  mad  ana.nst  them  (Ao  -b    )•  fjot  con- 

ot  his  nature  he  ^'^thuuseino  stomp  out  ^^^^_^    ^^  _  persecuted 
tent  with  harrying  the  Chmt.ans  in  ^^^  ,„  which 

them  even  un'°  .''"■a-fe'e  "ties.     &ucn  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^ 

he  started  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  wn  ^     y^^f  occurred 

secuting  zeal  was  .brought  to  a  halt,     a  ^^  j^. 

S\l't'Gl™f.i'erjt;^u'L^mi7t'°^^^^^^^^ 

wanting  in  hin>  ^t  the  time  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  narra- 

The  whole  VnP'^'t  o?  the  suddenness,  unexpectedness,  sur- 
tive  in  Acts  f  that  of  the  ™°a="°  ^'.^^tor's  psychological 
prisingness  of  the   change  in  toe  p  f^jij^peg 

?rndition(Ac93  22'i).    ^nd 'his  is  cor^oboratta    y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^ 
in  St.   Paul's  own  'otters.     He  alwajs  ^^^^     „^g. 

which  formed  the  turn.ngpomt  «'  h-s  me  'i^     „        ^^  _^^^^  ,„ 
ing,  overwhelming  experience.    The  very  ibt^^^^^ 
reference  to  it  .empbasif  s  this        1  wa       P^^^,^  ^^^^     h.ch 

\^,t.er,v)  by  Christ  Je'™„<^Vas  seized  upon  suddenly,  taken 
denotes  that  the  Persecutor  was  sezea     p         ^^^^     ^^  ,^^^g 
hold  of  by  Christ  and  subdued  a^  '^^hy  m^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
upon  himself  in  2  Co  2"  as  a  sudae  ^^^^  suggestion 

God  leads  in  triumph  about  the  wotq^     already  to  be  iniphed 
of  suddemiess  and  "olence  we  haxe  seen  a^         ,  ^^^  _^ 

in  the  term  «".P"f;\„That  this,  ana  ^^  admitted  by  so 

the  view  required  by  St  Pa'"  ^, ';"|n„''in  his  edition  of  the 
unprejudiced  a  critic  as  «•  J-  Ho'tzniam^.n  ^^y^.__^ 

Acts  :■  It  is  at  all  events  certam  that  the  Apo^t        ^^^j^^i^^ij 
of  a  gradual  process  which  has  drawn  mm  c  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

but  only  of  a  sudden  halt^hich  he  was  comp^^^^  ^^3 

?S.i'i^tn!lU"ii    TOt.Totedby  KnowUng.   Test.nony  of 
St.  Paul,  p.  189) 


their  preach  ng  of  Jes^«  ;^"  ^^  substantiate 

Oneof  tlehrstiequ^r  ^^^  ^^^  ^  summary  o 

ing  of   the  Kesurreuuiu  ^^.^jl 

the  principal  w^essBB^  and  atech'etical  purposes 
believe    for  nusbionary  a  ^^^^^  ^,  tl,at  given 

such  a  1.  t  of  tl^e  «'"«'  ^PjP,,  ^^3  time  went  on, 
-oJe^^olfld  -be^reciuirll  than^^t^^^^^^        H-  can 

y-^*^  'f tt:  "o  rel^o"  f'rgterss  and  justificaLn 
Fn  ml  name^°'^Tosuch''challenging  questions  he 
rulf^^ouldhenotn. 

^Pa*s,:o».-Gesc/tkA«e-sho^v.ng  that  the  stittenn 
of  the  Death  ^vas  the   c  imax^of  a    i^e  o^  sei^  ^^ 

^th:Srfrs^^H.ela^^5 

S^^onr?:^^^^^?i-- 

U^lt^^Fdis^t^nJ^tiriLts  grew  ever  greater,  .t 


.„uldbecomenecessaxyfora^c^oget^a.dpi^Ucal 

purposes  to  put  on  -•_"  "l  ^  «  ";^  „,,,,  ...ea.is. 
preserved  m  the  *-'"'"-'  ,"'\,f  ^„ur  lord's  life 
'I'hus  arose  written  »^^  ^^^  ^  Ceath  and 
and  ministry  as  ^;>\"'  ';  "  Hn  of  hieh  was  not 
Kesurrection,  the  p.  •  r>  '"';'  ,  ^  expressed  by 
historical  or  ^>^"^'>t^'^^^^  recorded  that 
the  word  '  gospvl.  ^"f  „^  jj'.he  Christ,  the  Son 
you  n.ay  believe  that  Jes   s       l''^^  \^^^   i,fe 

if  God  ;    and    that   bel.ewng    >-"  j;^^,^.^   ,,^,^ai„. 

Etoiu:"rh^S.;i^«oftl.egos^ 

Christ,  the  Son  of/'od-    1  ^  criticism  with  regard 

The  generally  accepted  results  01  recciii.^^  ^j^^^.^,^,  ^ 

to  the '•relations  of  the  ""»P^'/  '"'''Wlecognized :  (1)  a  coUec- 
follows.    Two  main  sources  arc  '"^.e  savings  and  discourses 
Smade  at  a  fairly  ear  y  date  o^   he  sav;^»_,.,  ^        j 
of  Jesus,  the  chief  °b)ect  o    "hicll  wa^  ._^   ^^^  .liflerent 

•to  set  before  its  readers   (the  "'  J     ^       1,,^^!,  the  character 
Churches)  some  account  of  the  ^Mi™  ,         ^^ ,,       ,,„, 

an<i  mode  of  life  expected  of  them  as^  ,„entioned 

this  original  docmuent  is   denlihea  w'  t^,,^^  '^^■^QuMe. 

bv  PapiLU*  (Eus.  HE  »•■  •Jf )  ana  Anient  supplementing  Q.  a 
tLoriginalsource  ;  C^ja  later  docune     ^^.l.H^^^  ^^,,^_ 

narrative  or  sket<:h  °'. .^e J^ora^P    j^^  our  present  Second 
practically,  if  not  'l"'tf-  '^^"^"'fhe  companion  of  Peter,  and 
Gospel  wr  tten  by  John  Mark,  tne  i-      >;  „  ,g    reminiscences 
emb'^ying   the    »"b='tence    o'    tha^    apo    ._^^^ 
of  hisMaiiter'swords  and  works.    Un=  ^  ,^       , 

narrative  is  lost,  and  the  P/esen  „^arly  all  exunt  MhS 

appendix;  but  the  fact  that  it  ap,|ar  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^, 

and  versions  points  to  an  earlj  u^^  .  ^^^^^  ^^me  two 

?el.ation  with  Mark.  h.mse\tO    Tten  a^^^^^^^^  The 

fuller  narratives,  going  behind  ^ne  for  different  classes  of 
writers,  Matthew  and  Luke    wnling  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^, 

readers,  with  the  two  .main  sources  r  independently 

basis  of  their  narratives  a™"!:^^  ^^5^  it_  sometimes 
the  material  thus  ^"PPljf 'J' 'C^s  a'.d  ea'^h  adding  iuforniation 
giving  it  new  point  a"d    u "ness,  an  ^^^.^  depe.ide.ice 

derived  from  his  o*"°V''"ler  narrative  portions  on  Mark  is 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  narr  ^^^  criticism  (F. 

reckoned  'the  one  ^ohd .contribution  ^^^.^^.^,    gj„,burgh^ 

C.  Burkitt.  The  '^"^.^'''.'""'T^c.s  Matthew  '  \  do.,  1912  p..vu). 
1900,  p.  37  ;cf.  W.C.Allen  /CO,    b.»ia  ^^.^^^    jjark    is    a 

It    cannot,   however     be    argued    tna,^  secondary  author- 
primary  authority,  .Matthew  an,lL,uK  assumption. 

Ft"  s.     Much  critical  argument  proceeds^^.^^  ^^      ,^ 
as  if  the  narratives  of  the  *  irsi  ^^^^^^^^  and  an.v 

simple  'writing  up'  and  embelhsh.ng  g  .^^^  asunhistorica 

detiilsnotfoundm  the  lattei  were  1  j'^^portant  portion  of 

and  legendary.  .Luke    e.^^'n  the  Resurrection  sectio  s 

his  whole  narrative-the  Pass'on  a  ^^   independent 

-wholly,  deserts  Mark  and  prefers^  t^^.^  information    Chase 
information.   ,As  ,to   the   sou  Criticism,  pp.   I7 Jiit-) 

^G„spels  in  the  i»3'''''/„.^j"*,''e"  and  the  elders  of  the  Church 
nakes  out  a  strong  .^seoj  James  ana  ^^^^_^^  ^^ 
with  whom  Luke  w?^  brought  in      p         _^,^^    see  Ac  211512; 
salem  some  twenty-five  years  aKer  in         j^^^u^rection.  one  of 
Now  James  was  a  primary  "Jtufs  "  narrative  would 

Siose  who  saw  the  Lord.  «°.that  Lu^  „m  h^  ^^  jja^  (c  . 

befn  touch  with  hrst-hand  mfom  at  on  Fourth    Gospel, 

Ik  1'-:)     Then  later  still,  the  "r'ter  u  ^.^  ^^^^^ 

having  a  knowledge  »'  t^';nt'anrpe?haps1n  some  details  to 
rive,  w-ishing  to  supplement  and  pern  P,^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^_^_.^^.  . 
correct  them,     m  connexion  with  the  narr^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

tion  in  particular,  the  wr'ter    with  hnj  m^^^^^.P 
secutive  account,  affords  xam  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"bstance  at 

growing  tendency  among  c"tiost  ^^  ^^^^  ^p^^y^  j  hn 

least,  this  Gospel  represents  a  genui  ,,eminiscences  of  the 

written  in  his  old  age.  contaimng  anthem  .^^^^^  ^^^,^ 

Lord's  words  and  work  .These  re,        ^^  many  years 

been  moulded  by  the  writer  s  <^f^^.  and  inten>retation 

on  their  significance.  ^»  th'^t  remmi  ,|^^^^  ^^^  ^^a^ 

are  often  so  interwoven  that  it  «dthcu  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
and  the  other  begins,  but  this  noes  ^  blending  of  fact  and 

worthy  character  of  the  Gospel.  ^^_^^^^  j^„^  „  e  who 

interpreution;  but  the  inten^retat  _^^_^^  ^^  for  getting  at 
had  an  unique  position  and  unq  ^^^        ^^  interpret.    It 

the  heart  and  truth  of  that  wnicii  ^jun,  of  one  of  the 

ii  the  mind  of  Christ  seen  through  tne  11  C'ridosm 

first  a.S  closest  of  f''  "mrS  p^"' Indeed,  John's 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  O'^ford,  iw^,  p  '^  ,,(  a  great 
account  may  be  truest  to  reality.       the  m       j  _^^^^^^^ 

niSZient  Will  be  told  long  5-ars  aJWrwards^w^^ 
auoroach  to  truth,  not  by  the  prosaic  ^_^^  ^^  jhe 

oify  what  lay  on  the  surface,  but  rathe    by^___j  ^^^  he 

time  discerned  something  of  .tsgrancle.^^^  u  perhaps  a 
recalled  it  instinctively  idealized  ^t^^^  ^^  ^^^  memory  of  a 
necessary  condition  for  .the  prcserv  ^i  19  an  appen- 

niomentous  spiritual,  cnsis  (Chase  PW ;  v^  ^^  ^et  it  must 
dixtotbeGospelwhichclosedattheen       ^^^^^^         .p^^^ 

have  become  an  .mtegral  part  of  the  P.^  ^^  ,,^  ^  ^ 
for  no  trace  exists  of  a  Gospe  witi  ^^  ^^^^  internal  and 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Go^P.'^  •  ™„,,'  her  of  critics  support 
external  evidence  an  vncreasmg   Simseff  composed  this  piece 

1  rf UrelYtSr'hSvi"^  «"'*'^  the  Gospel,  or  we  have  here  the 
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work  of  that  circle  of  friends  and  disciples  wlio  surrounded  the 
Apostle  at  Kpliesus,  who  had  oftL'n  heani  him  relate  tlie  facts 
contained  in  it,  and  who  liave  reproduced  them  in  his  own 
lanjjuajfe.') 

It  is  often  urged  against  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  that 
none  of  thfi  writers  were  first-hand  witnesses,  hut  if  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  as  a  (growing  \veii;ht  of  criticism  encouraijcs  us  to  be- 
lieve, is  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostle  JoJm,  we  have  at  least 
one  sucli  witness  of  first-rank  importance.  But  further,  Mark 
was  the  compjininii  and  interpreter  of  I'etor,  another  primary 
witness,  liesidea,  Luke  was  the  companion  of  St.  i'aul,  and  St. 
Paul  had  direct  communication  with  Peter,  James,  and  other 
members  of  the  ori^;inal  apostolic  company  ;  and  Luke  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  things  which  he  relates  rested  on 
the  testimony  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  if  not  directly  the  work  of  that  Apostle — another  first- 
hand witness — must  have  been  written  by  one  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  that  it  ever  afterwards  passed  as  Matthew's 
own.  We  are  thus,  througliout,  in  contact  with  llrst-hand 
information,  and  all  claim  to  be  but  recording  a  tradition  well 
established  in  the  Church,  and  derived  originally  from  the 
apostles. 

Approximate  probable  dates  for  the  Gosi>ols  may  be  given  as 
follows:  Mk.  A.D.  bO-70,  Mt.  Lk.  (Gospel  and  Acts)A.D.  70-SO  ; 
Jn.  A.D.  S5-HH) — all  falling  probably  within  the  1st  century. 
The  extra-canonical  Gospels,  theGofrpfl  ticronfiii'i  to  the  ihhtrioi 
and  the  G'Ufpel  uf  Peter,  parts  of  whicli  have  been  prei^crved, 
and  both  of  which  belong  probably  to  the  beginning  of  tiie  '2nd 
cent.,  add  little  or  nothing  of  a  trustworthy  character  to  the 
canonical  accounts  of  the  Kesurrection. 

The  witness  to  the  Resurrection  in  the  Gospels 
may  be  thus  exhihited  :  {a)  Emiity  grave  on  the 
third  day  (Mk  15^--108,  Mt  27■''-28^  Lk  2-S''"-24^' 
*"•-■*',  Jn  19^20'^) ;  and  (b)  post-Kesurrection  upi)ear. 
ances  {Mk  [App.]  IG^--^,  Mt  28-'--^  Lk  24i'-^, 
jj^  .2(jN-29  21  [App.],  Gospel  ace.  to  Hebrews^  xii. 
50-57,  Gospel  of  Peter,  xiv.  58-60). 

The  historical  vahie  of  tlie  Gospel  witness  to  the 
Resurrection  has  been  called  in  question  on  various 
grounds,  chief  of  wliich  are  :  (1)  Alleged  discrep- 
ancies between  the  different  accounts.  This  was 
already  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  Gospels 
in  the  earliest  reasoned  criticism  of  Christianity 
that  has  come  down  to  us — The  True  Word  of 
Celsus,  written  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  (see 
Origen,  c.  Cclsiim,  ii.  56-63,  v.  56,  58).  H.  S. 
Reiinarus,  writing  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
enumerated  ten  irreconcilable  contradictions  or 
discrepancies  in  the  narratives  (G.  E.  Lessing, 
Wolfcnbutteler  Fragniente,  1774-78).  *  In  reality,' 
says  a  more  recent  critic,  '  the  number  is  much 
greater  '  (Schmiedel,  EBi  iv.  4041).  And  Harnack, 
on  the  basis  of  examination  of  the  various  narra- 
tives, feels  himself  driven  to  an  Agnostic  despair 
of  history,  which  regards  the  problem  of  what 
happened  on  the  first  Easter  morning  as  absolutely 
insoluble.  (2)  The  presence  of  mythical  and 
legendary  elements  in  the  accounts.  *  Even  the 
empty  grave  on  the  third  day  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  a  certain  historical  fact,  because  it 
appears  united  in  the  accounts  with  manifest 
legendary  features'  (Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
Eng.  tr.,  7  vols.,  London,  1894-99,  i.  85  n.).  (3) 
The  insufficiency  of  the  evidence,  even  if  allowed, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  scientific  historical 
inquiry.  '  Secure  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  would  be  the  attestation  of  it  in  a  decided 
and  accordant  manner  by  impartial  witnesses. 
But  .  .  .  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  adherents 
only  :  why  not  also  to  his  enemies,  that  they  too 
might  be  convinced,  and  that  by  their  testimony 
posterity  might  be  precluded  from  every  conjecture 
of  a  designed  fraud  on  tiie  part  of  his  disciples?' 
(Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.^  London,  1892,  pt. 
iii.  ch.  iv.  sect.  140,  p.  738).  To  like  purpose  Renan 
demands  that  the  evidence  for  tlie  Resurrection  be 
such  as  would  convince  '  a  commission,  composed  of 
physiologists,  ])hysicists,  chemists,  persons  accus- 
tomed to  historical  criticism,'  and  on  this  basis 
criticizes  the  NT  narratives  as  not  satisfying 
*  scientific  conditions '  or  '  rational  principles '  (Life 
of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1873,  Introd.,  p.  29f.). 
We  shall  consider  the  two  parts  of  the  witness 
separately,  keeping  these  objections  in  view. 


(a)  The  cttipfi/  grave, — The  narratives  agree  as 
to  the  following  facts.  (1)  On  the  morning  of 
the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  *  the  third  day '  after  the 
Cruciiixion,  very  early,  certain  women  went  to  tht: 
grave  (Mt  28',  Mk  Hi"-,  Lk  24'-'",  Jn  2o') ;  (2) 
tiiey  found  the  stone  rolled  away  and  tlie  grave 
empty  (Mt  2S-',  Mk  10-^  Lk  24-^  Jn  20'-'"); 
(3)  tiiey  were  informed  by  angelic  means  that  Jcmis 
had  risen,  and  that  tliey  were  bidden  to  convey  the 
news  to  the  disciples  (Mt  28's-s,  Mk  16«-«,  Lk  24-»-", 
Jn  20"'*).  Divergences  in  detail  have  to  be 
acknowledged,  thougli  they  are  sliglit  in  com- 
parison with  the  general  agreement,  and  do  not 
impugn  the  trustworthiness  of  the  central  facts  in 
the  common  tradition. 

Chief  of  these  divergences  are  the  following.  (1)  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  women,  John  represents  the  visit  to  the 
8ci>ulchre  as  made  by  Mary  Ma^cdalene  alone  (W^),  while  the 
others  (Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.)  represent  her  as  in  compaTiy  with  other 
women,  variously  named.  (2)  As  regards  the  purpose  attributed 
to  the  women  in  coming  to  the  tomb,  two  of  the  Evangelists, 
Mark  (160  and  Luke  (23-^"  241),  represent  this  purpose  as  the 
anointing  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  while  John  records  the  fact  that 
the  anointing  had  alreadj'  been  done  by  Joseph  and  Nicodcnum 
at  the  time  of  the  entombment.  (3)  In  regard  to  the  angelic 
message,  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  one  angel  at  the  tomb  ; 
Mark  representing  him  as  'a  young  man'  arrayed  in  a  white 
robe,  appearing  to  the  women  on  their  'entering  into  the 
tomb '  (U»i^),  while  Matthew  has  an  independent  story  of  a  great 
earthquake,  and  represents  the  angel  as  rolling  away  the  stone 
and  sitting  upon  it  (i.e.  outside  the  tomb,  'AS--'').  I^uke  and 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  o(  two  angels  as  appearing  to  the 
women  (or  woman),  Luke  representing  the  interview  as  occur- 
ring inside  the  tomb  (24^5),  while  John  represents  Mary 
Magdalene  as  still  remaining  outside  (20'"). 

In  regard  to  such  divergences  or  alleged  'discrepancies'  we 
have  to  remember  two  things.  (1)  The  aim  of  the  narratives  is 
not  to  supply  evidence  or  proof  for  a  court  of  law,  hut  rather 
to  supply  information  regarding  facts  already  believed,  aa 
Luke  says, '  fully  established '  (jr«7rA7jpo<|)op»j^tcVu>t'),in  the  Church, 
concerning  which  they  had  already  been  '  catechctically 
instructed' (v.*,  KaTT)x»)flT)«).  This  explains  the  often  naive  and 
informal  character  of  the  narratives.  None  of  the  Kvangelists 
aims  at  giving  a  complete  account  of  everything  that  happened 
on  that  wonderful  Easter  morning  and  day.  Each  selects  and 
combines  with  his  own  special  object  in  view.  From  this 
incompleteness  arises  much  of  the  seeming  contradictorinesa 
of  the  different  narratives.  E.g.,  John  speaks  only  of  Mary 
Magdalene  at  the  sepulchre  probably  because  he  has  a  special 
story  to  tell  of  her — though  the  *  we  of  Jn  202  seems  to  nnply 
the  presence  of  others.  (There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the 
women  came  all  together  to  the  sepulchre.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  came  in  different  groups  or  companies.)  (2)  We  have 
to  remember  further  that  the  Resurrection  day  was  necessarily 
one  of  intense  excitement  and  agitation.  This  is  vividly 
reflected  in  the  narratives — the  shock  of  amazement  of  the 
witnesses,  their  incredulity,  their  mingled  fear  and  joy.  So  it 
is  possible  that  the  events  of  the  day  were  told  by  different 
witnesses  in  a  different  order,  and  with  differences  in  detail. 
The  excitement  of  the  moment  may  have  left  the  memory 
dazed  and  unable  to  form  any  distinct  impression  of  what  was 
seen  and  heard,  so  that  from  the  first  there  would  be  a  certain 
confusion  in  the  stories.  But  to  discredit  the  narratives  because 
they  betray  imperfections  such  as  these  is  altogether  unreason- 
able. So  far  from  being  incompatible  with,  they  rather  confirm, 
their  historical  veracity.  'The  usual  character  of  human 
testimony  is  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety* 
(W,  Paley,  Evidences  of  Chri,stiaJiily,  in  J.  S.  Memea'  Christian 
Evidences,  London,  1859,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  203). 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  some  details  of  the  narratives 
may  possibly  be  unhistorical  or  legendary.  In  Matthew's  story, 
(^.g.,  about  the  resurrection  of  many  bodies  of  the  saints,  and 
their  appearance  to  many  after  the  Resurrection  (27&i'^-),  we 
seem  to  have  something  akin  to  what  we  find  in  the  Apocrypha! 
Gospels  (cf.  Chase,  Gospels  wi  the  Litjkt  of  Hist.  Criticism, 
p.  31).  But  the  earthquake  account  (given  only  by  Matthew, 
which  is  the  only  account  of  how  the  stone  was  roiled  away) 
and  that  of  the  angelic  visitation  when  ruled  out  {.i'.fj.  Lake, 
Resnrrectimi,  p.  2;"»1  f.)  as  legendary  and  unhistorical,  are  so  not 
60  nmch  because  of  any  insufficiency  of  evidence,  as  through 
prejudice  against  the  supernatural,  which,  however,  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  narratives  throughout. 

Luke  records  (24^^)  that,  on  receipt  of  the  message 
of  the  women,  Peter  went  to  the  sepulchre  and 
found  it  empty,  with  only  the  grave-clotlies  left. 
This  verse  is  of  doubtful  autiiority — being  absent 
from  important  Western  documents  —  and  is 
omitted  by  Westcott  and  Hort  and  by  Tischendorf 
as  a  later  insertion,  though,  as  F.  Blass  points  out 
{Philology  of  the  Gospels,  London,  1S9S,  p.  189), 
Luke's  account  contains  another  reference  to  a 
visit  to  the  grave  on   the  part  of  some  of  the 
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apostles  (v.-'),  tlie  ficnuineness  of  wliicli  there  is  no 
good  (jrouiid  for  calling  in  <nit'stion. 

John  in  hisacroiiiit— tlialof  an  eye-witness  of  the 
facts — tells  us  (21)'"'"')  that,  on  receipt  of  the  message 
of  the  women,  I'eter  .and  himself  went  to  the  grave 
and  found  the  condition  as  the  women  had  said. 
He  gives  a  circumstantial  dcscriptiim  of  the  way  in 
which  the  grave-cloliies  were  found  lying  ;  in  ]>ar- 
ticular,  that  the  napkin  which  had  been  round  His 
head  was  found  '  folded  up  '  (v.',  ivrirvKitiiivov)  by 
itself,  apart  from  the  other  bandages,  doubtless  at 
the  raised  end  of  the  chamber  where  the  head 
rested  (see  Latham,  Risen  Muster,  plate  2,  for  an 
imaginary  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb). 
Latham's  theory  is  that  the  word  implies  that  the 
head-doth  still  partially  retained  its  annular  form 
(p.  43),  and  that  the  other  grave-clothes  still 
retaiiu!d  the  general  outline  of  the  human  form 
(p.  50).  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  careful  observer  {Oeoipd,  Jn  20*) 
would  be  that  the  Body  had  somehow  passed  out 
of  the  grave-clothes,  rather  tlian  that  it  had  been 
removed  by  human  liands  for  burial  elsewhere.  In 
any  case,  the  position  of  the  clothes  is  noted  by  the 
Evangelist  as  signiKcant. 

In  this  conne.xion  the  significance  of  the  incident 
recoriled  in  Mt  28"""  is  to  be  noted — the  attempt 
of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  bribe  the  guard  to 
misrepresent  the  facts  and  say  that  the  disciples 
removed  the  body — a  saying  which  is  'commonly 
reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day.'  This 
fraudulent  transaction  proceeds  upon  the  admission 
by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  that  the  grave  was 
empty — an  admission  which  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  evidence  for  the  empty  grave  was  '  too 
notorious  to  be  denied'  (Cambridge  Theological 
Essays,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  London,  1905,  p.  336). 

The  whole  story  of  the  guard  at  the  tomb,  which  is  narrated 
only  by  JIatthew  (276=-i*i)  has  been  called  in  question.  But  the 
action  of  the  authorities  in  setting  a  watch  at  the  tomb  is 
altof^ether  credible.  Had  not  Jesus  spoken  repeatedly  of  His 
being  put  to  death  and  rising  again  the  third  day  (Mt  1621  17--f- 
20i«- 19  and  lis)?  And  may  not  such  words  have  come  to  the 
ears  of  His  enemies?  Had  not  indeed  His  mysterious  words 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  three  days  been  quoted 
against  Him  before  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  (Mk  145»  ;  cf. 
Jn  2i8-'2)  ?  And  with  such  in  their  minds,  was  not  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  committed  to  His  friends  for  burial 
enough  to  create  the  fear  that  His  disciples  might  remove  it 
and  afterwards  pretend  that  He  had  risen  ?  To  meet  this 
apprehension,  a  watch  was  obtained,  and  to  make  security 
doubly  sure,  the  tomb  was  sealed  with  the  official  seal. 

Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  Resurrection-story  of  the 
narratives  is  more  strongly  attested  than  the  fact  of 
the  empty  tomb  on  the  third  day  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion. It  is  not  only  attested  by  the  women,  and 
subsequently  by  Peter  and  John  —  '  interested 
parties ' — but  also  acknowledged  by  foes.  This  is 
the  fundamental  fact  at  the  basis  of  the  apostolic 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day.  It  is 
not  uncommon  among  negative  critics  to  represent 
the  case  as  if  the  belief  were  a  deduction  or  infer- 
ence from  certain  prophetic  references,  a  belief 
resting  'on  theological  rather  than  historical 
grounds'  (Lake,  Ilesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
p.  264).  Strauss  set  the  way  in  his  endeavour  to 
show  how  the  belief  might  have  originated  from 
OT  hints  (New  Life  of  Jesus,  i.  438  f.).  O.  Holtz- 
mann  (Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1904,  p.  336) 
lays  much  stress  on  Hos  6- :  '  After  two  days  will  he 
revive  us  :  on  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and 
we  shall  live  before  him.'  Schmiedel  [EBiiv.  4067) 
appeals  to  2  K  20'  as  a  text  that  has  'special 
relevance '  in  this  connexion.  Others  combine 
with  these  OT  hints  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Him- 
self [e.g.  Meyer,  Die  A  ttferstehung  Christi,  p.  181  f. ), 
while  more  recently  others  trace  the  belief  pri- 
marily to  a  '  Messianic  dogmatic,'  a  pre-Christian 
sketch  of  a  dying  and  rising  Messiah  which  found 
its  way  into  Jewish  writings  from  Oriental  sources, 
shiefly  Babylonian  (see,  e.g..  Lake,  pp.  197  f.,  261  ; 


Cheyne,  Bihle  Prohlem.i,  p.  110  If.).  The  OT  hints 
and  pre-Christian  Messianic  belief  alone  or  com- 
bined with  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  it  is  repre- 
sented, naturally  took  shape  in  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  on  the  third  day,  or  were  the  pre- 
disposing cause  for  tliis  belief.  The  belief  createil 
the  Resurrection  rather  than  the  Rcsmrectiou  the 
belief.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The  Gospels  tell 
us  unmistakably  that  the  disciples  had  no  antici- 
pation whatever  of  the  resurrection  of  their  cruel- 
tied  Master.  For  all  that,  Jesus  did  predict  His 
resurrection  on  the  third  day  and  represent  this  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  Scriptures  (Mt  I6-'  17--'-  20"'-  ", 
Mk  8"  <J^'  10^,  Lk  9"  18^'  24"-'  ;  cf.  Lk  24«).  The 
astonishment  of  the  disciples  at  the  empty  tomb  is 
explained  by  the  rellexion  that  '  as  yet  they  knew 
not  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead '  (Jn  20").  So  far  from  the  victory  of  the 
Messiah  over  death  through  a  resurrection  being 
part  of  the  current  Jewish  Messianic  belief,  the 
very  idea  of  a  suHering  and  dying  Messiah  m  as  '  to 
His  disciples  an  inconceivable  and  enigmatical 
representation '  (Holsten,  op.  cit.  p.  98  ;  cf.  Mt  16'-' 
17-^).  '  Suti'ering  and  death  for  the  actual  possessor 
of  tlie  Messianic  dignity  are  in  fact  unimaginable, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets'  (Dal- 
nian.  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1902, 
p.  265).  Ts  16'"  is  the  only  passage  which  the  NT 
writers  quote  as  prophetic  of  the  Resurrection,  but 
it  is  clear  that  its  Christian  interpretation  was 
by  no  means  obvious  before  the  event.  The  proof 
from  Scripture  prophecy  of  the  Resurrection  on  the 
third  day  was  thus  an  interpretation  or  confirma- 
tion after  the  event,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Jesus'  post  -  Resurrection  teaching,  an  '  after- 
thought, as  Lake  himself  admits  (p.  30).  It  is 
not  the  prophecies  which  suggest  the  fact,  but  the 
fact  which  extracts  and  explains  the  prophecies. 
The  attempt  to  trace  the  belief  in  the  event '  on  the 
third  day '  ultimately  to  Oriental  sources  will  be 
more  fully  considered  below  (V.  ii.  2).  But  mean- 
time the  fact  is  to  be  emphasized  that  no  detail  is 
better  attested  in  connexion  with  the  Resurrection 
than  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  on  the  third 
day,  and  any  criticism  which  ignores  this  cannot 
justly  lay  claim  to  be  '  scientific' 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  Gospels  none  of  the 
witnesses  claims  to  have  seen  our  Lord  leave  the  tomb.  Of  the 
Resurrection  itself  there  was  no  eye-witness.  This  is  some- 
times adduced  in  disparagement  of  the  Gospel  evidence.  But 
this  very  silence  of  the  narratives  is  a  significant  corroboration 
of  their  historical  trustworthiness.  If  the  accounts  of  the 
events  at  the  empty  grave  were  as  legendary  as  some  recent 
criticism  would  represent,  the  silence  is  almost  inexplicable.  '  A 
faith  that  was  capable  of  creating,  with  absolutely  no  basis  in 
fact,  so  circumstantial  an  account  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
Tomb,  would  assuredly  not  have  left  without  a  witness  the  one 
moment  on  which  the  significance  of  its  whole  creation  seems  to 
depend '  (Cainbridfie  Theot.  Essat/s,  p.  332J.  A  comparison  with 
the  account  given  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Feler  brings  into 
clear  relief  the  self-restraint  of  the  canonical  Gospels  (cf.  Orr, 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  p.  260  f.). 

(b)  The  post -Resurrection  appearances. — Though 
the  empty  grave  on  the  third  day  is  thus  ade- 
quately attested,  this,  according  to  the  evidence, 
was  not  in  and  by  itself  the  cause  of  the  di.sciples' 
belief  in  the  Resurrection.  According  to  the  Evan- 
gelists, it  was  not  simply  the  fact  of  the  empty 
tomb,  not  even  this  supplemented  by  the  angelic 
proclamation  that  the  Lord  had  risen,  which  pro- 
duced in  the  disciples  the  conviction  that  tlieir 
crucified  Master  was  indeed  risen  from  the  dead. 
The  women  returned,  as  they  were  bidden,  to  tell 
the  disciples  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
empty  grave,  but  'this  story  of  the  women  seemed 
in  their  opinion  to  be  nonsense  (\Tipoi) ;  they  would 
not  believe  .them  '  (Lk  24"  [Moffatt] ;  cf.  Mk  16"- 
■'■  '•",  Jn  20'-',  ou  /CiT)  iriiTTetiirw.  For  a  whole  week 
Thomas  refused  to  believe).  Peter  and  John  go  to 
the  giave  and  find  the  condition  of  things  as  the 
women  had  said.   They  stoop  down  and  enter  in  and 
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find  the  firave-dothes  lying  whore  the  hody  1"m1 
rested,  with  the  head-eluth  foUled  np  by  itself,  in- 
stead of  lyin^'  l)eside  the  other  bandages,  and  tliev 
return  home  'wondering  wliat  had  liappened'  (Lk 
24''-[Mollatl]),  perplex  ed  and  unalile  to  ex  phiinwliat 
thej"  .saw.  Jolm  indeed,  writing  many  years  after. 
Bays  of  himself  that  lie  '  saw  and  believed  '  (Jn  20", 
clSe  Kai  (TidTfvaff).  The  meaning  of  these  words 
is  doubtf\iI.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  from  the 
manner  in  whieh  the  grave-clothes  lay  folded,  .Jolin 
W'as  led  not  merely  to  lielieve  in  the  emptiness  of 
the  grave,  but  to  the  idea  of  resurrection.  So,  e.g., 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  :  '  Ex  involutis  linteaminibus 
resurrectionem  coUigunt,'  as  the  Latin  version 
renders  it  (Migne,  PG  Ixxiv.  683,  quoted  by 
W.  J.  S.  Simpson  in  DCG  ii.  507°);  cl.  Latham, 
Jiiscii  Mi(.itcr,  and  Dods,  EOT,  in  loc.  But  if  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  he  said  any- 
thing to  the  others  on  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  say  that  he  '  believed  here  means  simjily 
'became  convinced'  that  the  grave  was  enii)ty  and 
the  bodj'  removed  may  be  saying  too  little.  Prob- 
ably it  is  nearest  the  truth  to  say  with  Swete : 
'  There  arose  in  his  [John's]  mind  at  that  moment 
a  nascent  conlidence  that  in  some  way  as  yet 
unknown  tlieir  darkness  would  be  turned  to  light, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Christ  be  secured.  For  the 
inesent,  however,  the  mystery  remained  unsolved  ; 
they  seemed  to  have  exh.austed  their  means  of 
getting  at  the  truth,  and  both  men  went  home 
again  '  (Appearances,  p.  6).  Even  as  regards  the 
women  themselves,  the  chief  impression  we  receive 
of  their  mental  condition  from  the  narratives  is 
that  of  terrorized  amazement.  The  dazzling  vision 
and  the  voice  from  the  grave  filled  them  with  dis- 
may. They  tied  from  the  sepulchre,  and  on  their 
way  hack  to  the  city  they  spoke  not  a  word,  so 
great  was  their  terror.  'They  were  seized  with 
terror  and  beside  themselves'  (Mk  16*  [Moli'att]). 
Not  the  empty  grave,  therefore,  and  not  the  angelic 
report  merely,  but  these  followed  by  and  in  essen- 
tial connexion  with  the  subsequent  self-revelation 
of  the  risen  living  Lord  in  the  shape  of  manifesta- 
tions or  appearings  of  Himself  to  them  (or  what 
were  taken  to  be  such),  were  what,  according  to  the 
narratives,  gave  rise  to  the  apostles'  belief  in  the 
Resurrection. 

The  list  of  the  appearances  given  in  the  various 
narratives  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Mark's  account  (in  the  genuine  portion) 
records  none.  But  the  abrupt  way  in  which  the 
narrative  breaks  oil'  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
at  16"  ('for  they  were  afraid  of  .  .  .'  [Moli'att]) 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  meant  to  add 
some  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Risen  Lord 
with  the  disciples  in  Galilee  referred  to  in  v.'. 
The  probability  is  that  such  was  added  and  that 
it  is  lost.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Matthew  has  worked  up  into  his  last  chapter 
much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  lost  ending  of 
Mark,  adding  certain  incidents  for  which  he  relied 
upon  his  own  resources  (see  Chase's  art.  'The 
Lord's  Command  to  Baptize '  in  JThSt  vi.  [1904-05] 
481  ti'.).  The  Mk.  App.  (16«-=»)  records  appear- 
ances to  Mary  Magdalene  (v.*),  to  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Eramaus  (v.'-),  and  to  the  Eleven  at 
meat  (v."). 

(•2)  ;l/(ri</ic»o  records  two  appearances — the  first  to 
the  women  in  or  near  Jerusalem  on  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection  (28'-"-),  and  then  to  the  Eleven 
in  Galilee  on  a  mountain  '  where  Jesus  had  ap- 
pointed them  '  (vv. ">■="),  the  meeting  referred  to  in 
forecast  in  Mark. 

(3)  Luke  records  three :  '  i  the  two  disciples  on 
the  way  to  I'^mmaus  (24"'^-),  to  the  '  eleven  .  .  . 
and  them  that  were  with  them'  in  Jeru.salem 
(v.3«ff-),  and  to  Peter,  this  preceding  the  last  and 
being  indirectly  stated  (v." ;  cf.  1  Co  15').     Luke 


also  refers  (v.""'-)  to  a  meeting  on  the  day  of 
A.sceusiou  at  Bethany  (more  fully  reported  in 
Ac  1*-'-). 

(4)  John,  writing  with  knowledge  of  the  other 
Gospels  and  filling  up  fnjm  bis  reminiscences  what 
the  others  had  left  untolil,  records  four:  the  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magiialcne  in  the  garden  {'20'''"")  ; 
an  appearance  to  the  disciples  (without  Thomas) 
the  same  evening  in  Jerusalem  (vv.'"'-");  another 
aijpearance  a  week  later  to  the  disciples  (with 
Ihomas)  in  Jerusalem  (vv.^"--")  ;  and  lastly,  an 
a)ipearance  to  seven  disciples  some  time  later  at 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (21'"'^). 

(5)  Extra-canonical  Gospels. — The  Gospel  ace.  to 
the  Hebrews  tells  of  an  appearance  to  James,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  .seems  on  the  point  of  narrating 
an  incident  not  unlike  the  a]ipearance  to  the  seven 
at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  when  the  fragment  ends 
abruptlj'.  Both  narratives,  however,  are  distinctly 
secondary  in  character  and  add  nothing  of  a  trust- 
worthy nature  to  the  canonical  accounts. 

It  is  against  the  accounts  of  the  appearances  in 
the  Gospels  that  the  argument  from  discrepancies 
has  most  force.  It  has  to  be  frankly  admitted 
that  the  records  present  many  dilliculties  in  the 
way  of  constructing  a  coherent  harmonized  account. 
'  Whichever  way  we  turn,  dilliculties  meet  us, 
which  the  documents  to  which  we  have  access  do 
not  enable  us  to  remove '  (Sanday,  Outlines  of  Life 
of  Christ,  p.  180).  These  difiiculties  concern  in  the 
main  two  points  :  (i. )  the  sequence  or  time  order  of 
the  appearances,  and  (ii.)  their  place  or  locality. 

(i. )  The  sequence  or  time  order  of  the  appearances. 
— None  of  the  Gospels  presents  us  with  an  ordered 
statement  of  the  whole  facts.  St.  I'aul's  list  in 
1  Co  15  is  no  doubt  given  in  chronological  order, 
but  it  does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  and  leaves 
room  for  other  ajipearances  to  be  added.  By  the 
time  the  Gospel  accounts  were  written,  however, 
it  may  have  been  too  late  to  lind  out  with  any 
precision  how  this  or  that  ailditional  appearing 
preserved  in  tradition  was  related  in  time  to  the 
others.  In  particular  the  relation  of  the  ap]ie.'ir- 
ance  to  Mary  Magdalene  (re<-orded  by  Jn.  and  Mk. 
App.)  to  the  appearance  to  tlie  women  recorded  in 
Mt  28^"'"  is  left  by  the  narratives  in  uncertainty — 
an  uncertainty  connected  with  the  seeming  con- 
fusion in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  between 
Mary's  return  to  Jerusalem  and  the  return  of  the 
other  women.  Again,  Luke  gives  the  impression 
that  all  the  appearances  took  place  on  the  day 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  that  the  Ascension  itself 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  But  this 
is  contrary  to  what  we  lind  in  the  other  Gospel 
accounts,  where  the  appearances  are  represented 
as  extending  over  a  consideraljle  time.  And  it  is 
contrary  to  Luke's  own  account  in  Ac  1,  where  he 
interposes  '  forty  days'  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension,  and  assumes  the  ajipearances  of 
Christ  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  period  (cf.  Ac 
13^',  '  many  days').  The  hitter  '  contradiction  '  is 
made  much  of  by  Strauss  and  Keim,  and,  more 
recently,  by  Weizsiicker  ami  Meyer.  'I'he  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found,  however,  in  Luke's  highly  com- 
pressed or  condensed  style  of  narr  live  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  his  Gospel  (cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Eomnn  Citizen,  London,  1895, 
p.  17,  'compressed  to  the  highest  degree').  Chase 
maintains  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  opening  section  of  the  Acts  was  already 
composed  before  the  closing  sccti(m  of  the  Gospel 
(Gospels,  p.  40),  and  Denncy  says  that  in  all  jirob- 
ahility  it  was  produced  continuously  with  it  (Jesus 
and  the  Gospel,  p.  142).  Having  in  view  from  the 
l)eginning  to  write  a  sequel  to  his  Gospel,  giving 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  Ascension,  the  Evangelist  'fore-shortens' 
and  compresses  the  narrative  in  the  Gosjjel,  treating 
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two  or  three  distinct  occasions  as  if  tliey  were  con- 
tinuous, knowing  that  facts  well  known  in  the 
Church  would  lender  impossible  the  supposition 
that  all  the  events  recorded  took  place  in  a  single 
day. 

(ii.)  The  scene  or  locality  of  the  appearances. — 
More  serious  is  the  difficulty  which  confronts  us 
here.  St.  I'aul  in  1  Co  15  makes  no  mention  of 
locality,  but  the  Gospel  accounts  are  divided  be- 
tween CJalilee  and  Jerusaleui.  Matthew  and  prob- 
ably Mark  (orit;inal  conclusion)  lay  the  stress  upon 
Galilee.  In  Mark  indeed  (in  the  genuine  portion) 
no  record  is  given  of  any  appearances,  but  the 
women  are  bidden  by  the  angel  at  the  tomb  to  say 
that  the  Kisen  Lord  would  meet  the  disciples  in 
Galilee  (16').  The  .same  message  of  the  angel  is 
given  even  more  empliatically  in  Mt  28' — 'Go 
quickly  and  tell' — and  (unless  vv.'"'"  represent,  as 
P.  Rohrbach  maintains  [see  A.  B.  Uruce,  EGT, 
in  fo('.],  the  same  fact  in  another  form)  repeated 
by  Jesus  Himself  when  He  appears  to  these  women 
on  their  way  to  execute  the  charge  of  the  angel 
(28'").  A  promise  to  the  same  ell'ect  had  already 
been  given  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  before  they 
left  the  upper  room  for  the  Garden  of  Getlisemane, 
and  is  recorded  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark  (Mt 
26^-,  Mk  U^). 

In  accordance  with  this  message  and  promise 
is  the  programme  of  appearances  given  in  the 
First  Gospel.  The  eleven  disciples  departed  into 
Galilee  (28'*),  and  there  saw  Jesus,  and  there  also 
received  the  great  commission.  Go  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations.  No  record  is  given  of  any 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  apostles  in  or  near 
Jerusalem.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
conclusion  of  Mark  carried  out  the  same  programme. 
Luke  and  John,  however,  conhne  their  account  to 
appearances  in  Jerusalem  and  neighbourhood. 
Luke,  who  records  (in  ch.  24)  the  appearances  to 
the  two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  to  Peter,  and  to 
the  Eleven,  all  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  ends  his 
account  with  a  command  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples 
to  remain  in  Jerusalem  until  they  were  'clothed 
with  power  from  on  high  '  (v. ■''■').  But  this  appears 
definitely  to  exclude  any  departure  into  Galilee, 
and  the  possibility  of  an  ajjpearance  there.  In 
line  with  this  is  the  dili'erent  representation  of  the 
angelic  message  given  in  Luke  from  that  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  Marcan  version,  '  He  goeth  before 
you  into  Galilee :  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he 
said  unto  you'  (16'),  becomes  in  Luke,  '  Remember 
how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee, 
saying,'  etc.  (24'''-).  That  is  to  say,  the  message 
as  given  by  Luke  becomes  not  a  direction  to  go 
into  Galilee,  but  a  reminder  that  Christ  spoke  to 
them  about  His  resurrection  when  He  was  yet  with 
them  in  Galilee.  In  like  manner,  all  the  appear- 
ances mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  except  that 
in  the  Appendix  (ch.  21)  are  placed  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  author  indicates  that  the  disciples  remained 
at  least  a  week  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Resurrection 
(20=«). 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  discrepancy  ?  Are 
these  two  versions  or  traditions  to  be  regarded  as 
contradictory  and  '  irreconcilable'  alternatives,  only 
one  of  which  can  be  received,  the  other  being  ruled 
out  as  unhistorioal  ?  This  is  bow,  e.g.,  Strauss 
and  Weizsacker  represent  the  case  (New  Life  of 
Jesus,  i.  435,  and  Apost.  Age^,  i.  2f.).  If  so,  the 
question  is,  Which  is  the  more  trustworthy  ?  The 
usual  course  among  critics  has  been  to  prefer  the 
tradition  in  Matthew  and  Mark  as  the  more  primary, 
and  to  confine  the  appearances  to  Galilee.  The 
appearances  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  were,  it  is 
represented,  unknown  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  and 
form  a  later  addition  to  the  earliest  version  of  the 
Uesurrection-story  which  spoke  only  of  Galilee. 

This  Galiltean  theory,  which  we  shall  go  on  to 


discuss,  is  generally  maintained  in  connexion  with 
a  naturalistic  visionary  theory  of  the  Resur- 
rection. The  advantage  of  it  lot  this  purpose  is 
obvious.  By  separating  the  appearances  from  the 
events  of  the  third  day  and  transferring  them  to 
Galilee,  it  gives  more  time  for  visions  to  develop 
amid  scenes  coloured  by  memory  and  imagination. 
As  Strauss  puts  it,  'If  the  transference  of  the 
apjiearanccs  to  Galilee  dis-engages  us  from  the 
third  day  as  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
them,  the  longer  time  thus  gained  makes  the  re- 
action in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  more  conceivable' 
(New  Life,  i.  437).  Support  for  this  Galilajau  theory 
has  been  sought  in  the  extra-canonical  Gospel  uf 
Peter,  where  in  xiv.  58-60  the  disciples  are  repre- 
sented as  returning  to  Galilee  in  .sorrow  and  there- 
fore witlumt  knowledge  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
dilliculties  of  this  theory  have  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  ¥.  Loofs  (Die  Auferstehungsberichte  and  ikr 
Wert,  Leipzig,  1898,  pp.  18-25),  who  shows  that  it 
requires  an  impossible  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts.  To  place  the  first  appearance  of  our  Lord 
in  Galilee,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  transfer  the 
apostles  from  Jerusalem.  But  this  has  no  historical 
basis  whatever.  The  words,  '  they  [the  disciples] 
all  forsook  him  and  Hed'  (Mk  14''''),  the  upliolders 
of  this  theory  interpret  as  referring  to  a  llight  not 
from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  but  direct  home 
to  Galilee. 

This  interpretation,  however,  is  refuted  by  the 
facts  recorded.  It  is,  as  J.  Weiss  calls  it,  '  a 
scientilic  legend.'  The  oldest  tradition  expressly 
mentions  that  on  the  very  night  of  the  flight  Peter 
was  found  in  the  high  priest's  palace  (Mk  14'* ;  cf. 
Mt  26^5-8)  and  there  thrice  denied  his  Lord.  The 
message  .sent  to  the  disciples  through  the  women 
on  Easter  Day,  according  to  the  earliest  Evan- 
gelist, was  this,  '  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee,' 
implying,  as  Loofs  points  out  (p.  19),  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  still  waiting  in  Jerusalem.  And  so 
John,  who  predicts  the  'scattering'  (16^^),  yet 
gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  meetings  in  Jeru- 
salem. If  Mt  28"''°  is  accepted  as  genuine,  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelist  records  the  appearance 
to  the  women  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  previous 
direction  of  the  angels  to  the  disciples  to  go  into 
Galilee  is  received  from  Jesus'  own  lips,  shows  that 
the  appointed  meeting  in  Galilee  was  not  held  to 
exclude  earlier  appearances. 

Further  (see  Chase,  Gospels,  p.  45),  to  argue  that 
the  silence  of  Matthew  (probably  following  his 
source  Mark)  as  to  any  appearance  to  the  apostles 
in  Jerusalem,  means  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  appearances  in  or  near  Jerusalem  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  later  addition  to  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Resurrection-story,  which  spoke  only  of 
Galilee,  proves  too  much.  Even  as  regards  Galilee, 
Matthew  mentions  only  one  appearance  to  the 
apostles.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  he 
and  his  '  source '  were  unaware  of  any  otlier  apjjear- 
ance?  We  know  from  St.  Paul  that  a  list  of 
a]ipearances  was  handed  down  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  this 
formed  part  of  the  catechetical  instruction  given 
in  the  churches.  The  facts  about  the  appearances, 
therefore,  would  be  familiar  to  his  readers,  and  just 
here  may  be  found  the  sufficient  explanation  of 
their  silence.  The  Evangelists  felt  at  liberty  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  facts,  each  from  his  own 
point  of  view. 

If  the  theory  which  would  confine  all  the  appear- 
ances to  Galilee  is  thus  unsuccessful  in  account- 
ing for  the  facts,  is  I,oofs  any  more  successful  in 
transferring  all  the  appearances  to  Jerusalem,  as 
he  does  in  arguing  in  favour  of  the  tradition  repre- 
sented by  Luke  and  John  ?  To  carry  out  his 
theory,  Loofs  is  obliged  to  separate  Jn  21  from  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel,  treating  it  as  having  little  or 
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no  connexion  with  it,  and  limling  in  it  a  combina- 
tion of  two  incitlents,  one  of  wliirli  (the  lishing 
scene  of  vv.''")  has  been  niisphiceit  (Lk  5''"),  while 
the  other  (the  dialogue  of  vv."''^)  was  originally 
unconnected  with  (ialilee.  On  this  Sanday  says  : 
'  These  are  strong  measures,  w  hieh,  however  high 
our  estimate  of  tlie  tradition,  Lk-Jn,  are  obvi- 
ously not  open  to  one  w  ho  thinks  that  the  identity 
of  style  between  Jn  21  and  the  rest  of  the  Gospel 
is  too  great  to  permit  of  their  separation'  (HUB 
ii.  640''). 

The  attempt  to  treat  the  narratives  as  alter- 
natives and  to  conline  the  apjiearances  either  to 
Galilee  or  to  Jerusalem  being  thus  unsatisfactory, 
we  seem  compelled  to  combine  the  traditions  much 
as  they  are  combined  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (with 
App. )  "and  in  the  App.  to  Mark,  and  to  recognize 
appearances  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee.  If 
Mt  28""'"  is  to  be  treated  as  a  later  addition,  tlie 
purpose  of  the  insertion  apparently,  as  llohrbach 
suggests,  was  to  cancel  the  impression  otherwise 
produced  that  Jesus  was  seen  only  in  Galilee. 
This  is  supported  by  St.  Paul's  list  of  appearances 
in  1  Co  15,  which,  though  it  makes  no  mention  of 
place,  '  suggests  Galilee  for  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
pearance to  the  500  hardly  less  clearly  than  it 
suggests  Jerusalem  for  the  appearance  to  Peter 
and  the  Eleven.' 

We  cannot,  indeed,  fit  the  narratives  into  each 
other  so  as  to  leave  no  difficulties  or  contradictions 
unsolved.  As  regards  the  details  of  the  ilifi'erent 
traditions  it  would  seem  that  from  the  lirst  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  which  was 
never  wholly  cleared  up.  But  these  difficulties 
with  regard  to  details  are  discoiinted  as  serious 
objections  when  we  remember — a  fundamental 
consideration  in  this  connexion — the  aim  of  the 
Evangelists  in  the  Gospels.  '  The  narratives  con- 
stitute not  primarily  a  liistory,  but  a  Gospel  of  the 
Resurrection' (Westcott).  They  were  written  not 
to  create  belief  in  tlie  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the 
minds  of  men  to  whom  the  fact  was  unfamiliar, 
but  to  inform  more  fully  those  who  had  already 
received  the  general  tradition  of  the  Church,  and 
to  show  the  significance  of  the  fact,  both  for  Him 
and  for  them.  '  Believing  in  the  resurrection 
themselves,  and  writing  for  those  who  believed  in 
it,  they  [the  writers]  aimed  at  giving  such  an 
account  of  it  as  should  bring  out  its  permanent 
significance  for  the  Church '  (Denney,  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel,  p.  153).  With  this  in  view  each  writer 
selects  the  facts  which  he  considers  most  appro- 
priate to  his  object.  He  is  so  far  indiflerent  to 
their  connexion  with  other  facts  which  he  is  not 
concerned  to  relate.  He  may  pass  over  a  great 
part  of  the  evidence,  or  he  may  mass  it  together 
in  a  generalized  statement ;  and,  while  he  will  not 
consciously  depart  from  historical  truthfulness,  he 
will  yet  so  handle  his  materials  that,  in  order 
to  estimate  them  aright,  we  must  keep  distinctly 
before  us  his  special  aim. 

The  difi'erent  interests  or  points  of  view  of  the 
Evangelists  will  determine  the  perspective  in  which 
the  facts  are  viewed,  and  the  diBerent  aspects  of 
the  facts  emphasized.  Matthew,  e.g.,  is  occupied 
throughout  his  Gospel  with  the  Galilajan  ministry 
of  Jesus  as  that  in  which  he  beheld  the  fullilment 
of  Jewish  prophecy.  So  in  his  account  of  the 
appearances  he  concentrates  on  the  meetiqg  in 
Galilee  with  its  great  commission,  '  Go  ye  there- 
fore, and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.'  To 
this  as  his  objective  he  hastens  on  without  pausing 
on  intermediate  events.  While  Matthew  concen- 
trates on  the  meeting  in  Galilee,  Luke  is  chietly 
interested  in  the  appearances  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
Resurrection  day  as  leading  up  to  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  Ascension  at  Bethany,  and 
ignores  the  appearances  in  Galilee.     '  We  do  the 


Evangelists  injustice,'  therefore,  '  when  we  regard 
them  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law,  who  have  been 
appointed  to  prove  a  fact,  and  who  have  deliber- 
ately taken  it  in  hand  to  do  so'  (W.  Milligau,  The 
liesurrection  of  our  Lord,  p.  57).  Not  that  the 
narratives  are  not  evidence,  but  they  are  not  put 
forward  as  juesenting  the  complete  evidence. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  su)iposing  that 
the  Evangelists  told  us  all  they  knew,  nor  yet 
the  least  necessity  that  they  should  have  done  so. 
They  recorded  what  was  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose. To  bring  out  the  meaning  or  signilicance 
of  the  appearances  to  the  disciples,  they  may  have 
condensed  into  a  single  representative  or  typical 
scene  what  they  knew  to  be  dillerent  appearances. 

Thus  we  find  that  even  so  conservative  a  critic 
as  Denney  counts  it  'not  in  the  least  improbable 
.  .  .  that  in  the  great  appearing  of  Jesus  to  the 
eleven  recorded  in  all  the  gospels  (Mt  2S"'-™,  Mk 
IG'-"-'*,  Lk  24*'-™  Jn  20"'-^)  we  have  not  the  literal 
record  of  what  took  place  on  a  single  occasion,  but 
the  condensation  into  a  representative  .scene  of 
all  that  the  appearances  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples 
meant.  .  .  .  And  if  Jesus  nevertheless  had  in 
point  of  fact  appeared  in  diilereut  jilaces,  we  can 
understand  how  one  evangelist  should  put  this 
typical  scene  in  Galilee  and  another  in  Jerusalem. 
When  we  see  what  is  being  done  we  should  rather 
say  that  both  are  right  than  that  either  is  wrong ' 
{Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  p.  155  f.).  The  main  thing 
in  all  the  narratives  is  not  the  details  of  time  or 
place  or  circumstances — in  regard  to  these  a  certain 
confusion  may  remain  through  uiiassiiuilated  and 
unharmonized  traditions — but  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  Risen  Christ  to  His  disciples, 
together  with  the  significance  of  the  fact.  And 
to  establish  tliis,  to  justify  and  sustain  the  faith 
that  Jesus  is  risen  from  the  dead,  the  narratives, 
though  fragmentary  and  in  no  case  presenting 
an  orderly  statement  of  the  whole  facts,  supply 
sufficient  evidence.  So  that  Saiulay,  while  recog- 
nizing to  the  full  the  difficulties  in  the  narratives, 
yet  maintains  that  'no  difficulty  of  weaving  the 
separate  incidents  into  an  orderly  well-compacted 
narrative  can  impugn  the  unanimous  belief  of  the 
Church  which  lies  behind  them,  that  the  Ijord 
Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day 
and  appeared  to  the  disciples'  (art.  'Jesus  Christ' 
in  HDB  ii.  641»). 

This  enables  us  also  to  answer  the  other  objec- 
tion brought  against  the  apostolic  narratives — that 
the  appearances  recorded  were  only  to  the  circle 
of  His  disciples,  to  '  interested  parties,'  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  evidence  presented  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  scientific  historical  in- 
quiry. This  objection,  urged,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  by  Strauss  and  Renan,  is  one  which  occurs 
already  in  Celsus'  criticism  of  Christianity  written 
about  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  '  After  these 
points,'  says  Origen,  taking  up  Cidsus'  objections 
one  by  one,  '  Celsus  proceeds  to  bring  against  the 
Gospel  narratives  a  cliarge  which  is  not  to  be 
lightly  passed  over,  viz.  that  if  Jesus  desired  to 
convince  men  that  He  was  really  divine  He  ought 
to  have  appeared  to  those  who  had  ill-treated  Him, 
and  to  him  who  had  condemned  Him,  and  to  men 
generally  (SXus  Trdai.i')'  (c.  Cels.  ii.  03).  The  fact  to 
which  this  criticism  refers  is,  it  should  be  noted, 
explicitly  acknowledged  by  the  apostles.  '  Him,' 
says  Peter,  '  God  raised  on  the  third  day,  ami 
allowed  him  to  be  seen  not  by  all  the  People  but 
by  witnesses  whom  God  had  previously  .selected, 
by  us  who  ate  and  drank  with  him  after  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead'  (Ac  10*"'-  [Mollatt]). 

The  evidence  was  designed  not  to  satisfy  '  scien- 
tific experts,'  but  to  evoke  and  support  belief  in  the 
Resnrrec^tion  on  the  [lart  of  those  '  whom  God  had 
previously  selected '  that  they  might  be  '  witnesses ' 
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to  others.  If  tlie  fiU't  to  be  testified  to  were  the 
manner  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  exact  sequence 
uf  the  physical  changes  that  accompanied  it,  sup- 
posing this  capable  of  description  in  scientilic  terms, 
then,  no  doubt,  the  disciples  were  not  qualified 
witnesses.  They  were  born  1900  years  too  soon 
for  this.  Hut  'if  the  essential  truth  to  be  con- 
veyed was  the  personal  identity  of  Him  who  died 
and  was  buried  with  Him  who  was  raised  and 
appeared,  what  evidence  is  to  be  com|)ared  with 
that  of  intimate  personal  friends  ('  (Cnmbriclqc 
Tlieol.  Essays,  p.  323).  To  impugn  their  witness 
as  not  impartial  is  to  forget  what  the  narratives 
uniformly  testify,  that  so  far  from  being  predis- 
posed to  believe  in  the  fact,  their  predisposition 
was  all  the  other  way. 

There  are  two  other  considerations  which  may 
be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  restriction 
of  the  appearances  of  the  Ki.sen  Christ  to  His 
disciples,  (i.)  This  limitation  or  restriction  is  in 
keeping  with  Christ's  manifestations  during  His 
earthly  life.  To  appear  to  outsiders,  to  His  op- 
ponents or  enemies  or  men  generally,  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  His  resurrection  and  thus  turn 
them  to  belief  in  Him,  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  principle  whereby  He  consistently  refused 
to  present  miraculous  proofs  in  order  to  force  un- 
willing belief.  When  on  one  occasion  the  Pharisees 
asked  Him  to  give  them  a  sign  which  should  re- 
move their  unbelief,  we  read  that  '  He  sighed 
deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  said.  Why  doth  this 
generation  seek  a  sign  ?  verily  I  .say  unto  you, 
There  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  this  generation  ' 
(Mk  8'").  Faith  induced  by  such  signs  was  not  of 
the  proper  quality  (cf.  Lk  16").  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  convinces.  True  faith  is 
morally  and  spiritually  conditioned.  The  principle 
which  governed  the  action  of  Jesus  on  earth  in 
His  manifestation  of  Himself  still  determined  the 
action  of  the  Risen  Christ.  '  Why  is  it  that  you 
are  to  appear  to  us  and  not  to  the  world?  ...  If 
any  one  loves  me  .  .  .  we  will  come  to  him'  (Jn 
14--'-).  (ii. )  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  re- 
member that  the  purpose  of  the  appearances  was 
not  merely  to  convince  of  identity  but  to  reveal 
a  new  order  of  life.  If  the  Resurrection  were 
simply  a  return  to  life  under  normal  conditions, 
the  mere  survival  of  death,  the  objection  urged 
might  have  more  weight.  Outsiders,  'men  gener- 
ally,' can  tell  whether  a  man  who  is  dead  at  one 
moment  has  returned  the  next  to  a  normal  human 
life.  But  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  a  rising  to 
life  under  new  and  more  spiritual  conditions,  the 
revelation  of  a  new  kind  of  life,  and  because  of 
this  it  could  appeal  only  to  those  who  Avere  capable 
of  receiving  such  truth.  Such  a  revelation  could 
be  received,  its  significance  could  be  appreciated, 
only  by  those  of  spiritual  receptiveness,  who  had 
the  faculties  to  discern  the  possibilities  of  a  new 
life  in  Him.     Only  they  were  competent  witnesses. 

Here  we  are  in  a  realm  where  the  scientific  expert 
is  not  the  expert  in  the  case.  There  are  tho.se  who 
go  the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  Resurrection- 
Body  of  Jesus  was  in  its  very  nature  such  as  re- 
quired a  spiritual  susceptibility  to  discern,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  outward  senses  alone  to  re- 
cognize its  existence.  Westcott,  e.g.,  says,  'If  it 
[the  Resurrection]  was  a  foreshadowing  of  new 
powers  of  human  action,  of  a  new  mode  of  human 
being,  then  without  a  corresponding  power  of 
spiritual  discernment  there  could  be  no  testimony 
to  its  truth.  The  world  could  not  see  Christ,  and 
Christ  could  not — there  is  a  Divine  impossibility — 
shew  Himself  to  the  world'  (Revelation  of  the 
Risen  Lord,  p.  II;  cf .  The  Go-'spel  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, p.  162  f.,  '  Human  sense  alone  was  not  capable 
of  discerning  Who  He  was').  But  even  if  such 
a  manifestation  could  have  been  made  it  would 


have  been  valueless  for  the  ])urpose  in  view  in  the 
manifestations.  '  Kven  if  the  world  could  have 
visibly  recognised  the  identity  of  the  risen  with 
the  earthly  Jesus,  yet  it  could  have  had  no  per- 
ception of  what  His  risen  life  meant,  seeing  that 
the  transformation  in  Him,  which  was  quite  as 
real  and  essential  as  the  identity,  required  spiritual 
receptivity  for  the  discernment  of  its  significance' 
(Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience', 
p.  156  n.). 

LiTKUATORE.— B.  F.  Westcott,  Gogpel  of  the  Ilcmrrection', 
Lotuinn,  1SS8,  ch.  i.,  Hert-latioji  of  the  Risen  Lord-,  do.,  1882; 
W.  MtUigan,  liemirrection  of  our  Lord,  do.,  1881,  lect.  ii.  ; 
W.  Sanday,  Oultities  of  the  Life  of  Christ'^,  Edinljurgh,  I9U0, 
art.  '  .h-sua  Christ,'  UDB  ii.  G3S-(i4'2  ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  Witness 
of  the  Epistles,  London,  1892,  TeKtioiony  of  St.  I'aut  to  Christ, 
do.,  19(« ;  A.  C.  McGiffert.  A  Uistory  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  pp.  39-44,  65 f.  ;  F.  Loofs,  Die 
Auferstehuiifjsberichte  und  ihr  Wert,  Leipzig,  1S98 ;  E.  von 
Dobscliiitz,  Oslem  und  I'flnrjsten,  do,,  1903;  P.  W.  Schmiedel, 
'  Ivesurrection-  and  Ascension-.Varratives'  in  Elii  iv.  4039-4087, 
'The  Evidence  for  tiie  Resurrection  of  Christ'  in  CQJi  Ixi. 
tltfUB]  323  If.  ;  K.  Lake,  7Vie  Uistarical  Eaidenoe  for  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1907  ;  H.  B.  Swete,  The 
Appearances  of  our  Lord  after  the  I'assion,  do.,  1907;  J. 
Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Oospel,  do.,  1908,  pp.  107-1.'>9 ;  J.  M. 
Thompson,  Miracles  in  the  New  Testanwnt,  do.,  1911,  pp. 
161-205  ;  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Uistorical 
Criticism,  do.,  1914,  p.  39  ff. ;  T.  J.  Thorburn,  The  ResKrrection 
Narratives  and  Modem  Criticism,  do.,  1910  (a  criticisjn  of 
Schmiedel's  art.  in  EBi);  W.  P.  Armstrong,  'Tiie  Plare  of 
the  Hesurrectioh  Appearances  of  Jesus '  in  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical Studies  (Princeton),  New  York,  1912,  p.  307 Cf.;  W.  J. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  The  Resurrectimi  and  Modern  Thought, 
London,  1911,  hlis.  i.  and  ii.  ;  R.  H.  Hutton,  Theological 
Essays*,  do.,  1895,  Essav  vi.  'Christian  Evidences,  Popular  and 
Critical,'  and  Essay  viii.  "The  Incarnation  and  Principles  of 
Evidence.' 

III.  The  apostolic  witness  to  the 
NATURE  OF  Christ's  Resurrection-Body.— 
That  the  grave  was  found  empty  on  the  third  day, 
that  on  the  same  day  He  appeared  to  His  disciples, 
and  that  these  appearances,  succeeding  upon  the 
empty  grave,  had  already  given  rise  on  the  third 
day  to  a  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  are  facts 
historically  well  attested  by  the  Gospel  narratives 
and  corroborated  by  St.  Paul's  account.  But 
there  is  more  than  this.  The  appearances  of  the 
Risen  Christ  were,  according  to  the  apostolic 
witness,  not  mere  appearances  and  nothing  more  ; 
they  were  in  the  nature  of  interviews,  sometimes 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  between  Him 
and  His  disciples.  'There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
New  Testament  as  an  appearance  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  in  which  He  merely  appears.  He  is 
always  represented  as  entering  into  relation  to 
those  who  see  Him  in  other  ways  than  by  a  Hash 
upon  the  inner  or  the  outer  eye :  He  establishes 
other  communications  between  Himself  and  His 
own  than  that  which  can  be  characterised  in  this 
way'  (Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  London,  1902, 
p.  67).  And  the  apostolic  narratives  bear  witness 
to  a  certain  view  of  the  nature  or  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  the  Risen  Christ. 

i.  The  witness  of  the  Evangelists.— In  the 
picture  given  in  the  Gospel  narratives  we  have 
a  noteworthy  combination  of  seemingly  opposite 
qualities  in  the  Risen  Christ's  mode  of  existence. 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  seemed  to  have  re- 
sumed the  form  of  bodily  existence  maintained 
while  on  earth.  His  mode  of  existence  was  not 
phantasmal  or  apparitional  like  a  ghost,  but  em- 
bodied. He  appeared  in  a  body  possessing  attri- 
butes and  functions  which  attested  its  physical 
reality  and  identity  (or  continuity)  with  the  former 
earthly  body. 

(1)  He  could  be  seen,  touched,  handled,  as  a 
purely  spiritual  existence  could  not  (Lk  24™-, 
Jn  2U=").  Indeed  we  are  told  that  He  ottered 
Himself  to  their  toucli  and  handling  to  convince 
the  disciples  of  His  bodily  existence  :  '  Feel  me  and 
see ;  a  ghost  has  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see 
I  have'  (Lk  243»  [Moflatt] ;  cf.  Jn  20™).  Or,  as 
another  report    has  it,   coming  either   from   the 
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Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  from  the 
Doctrine  of  Peter  :  '  Take  handle  me  and  see  that 
lam  not  a  bodiless  spirit '  (l^natiui^,Smi/r>i.  S,  Xd/Sere, 
\j/ri<pa\ri(Ta.ri  fie,  Kal  tSere  6Vi  oi'K  elfll  Sai/ioi'lov  iffiondTov). 
On  '  tlesh  and  bones '  Westeott  says  :  '  The  sif;nili- 
cant  variation  from  tlie  ooiiimon  formula  "  llesli 
and  blood  "  must  have  been  at  once  intelligible  to 
Jews,  accustomed  to  the  ]novisions  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  and  nothing  would  have  impressed  upon 
them  more  forcibly  the  transfiguration  of  Christ's 
Body  than  the  verbal  omission  of  the  element  of 
blood  which  was  for  them  the  sj-mbol  and  seat 
of  corruptible  life'  (Ouipel  of  the  Jiexiirreetion,  p. 
162  n.).  We  are  not  told  that  the  disciples  availed 
themselves  of  the  test  at  Jesus'  invitation.  But 
in  Mt  28'  we  read,  '  They  [the  women]  took  hold 
of  his  feet  and  worshipped  him.'  If  the  disciples 
did  not  actually  touch  Him  it  was,  it  would  seem, 
because  '  they  were  so  convinced,  by  sight,  of  His 
reality,  that  they  abstained  out  of  reverence  from 
subjecting  Him  to  the  further  test '  (Forrest,  The 
Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Exper.'',  p.  148  n.). 

The  body  was  apparently  capable  also  of  par- 
taking of  food,  for  we  are  told  that  as  they  were 
still  incredulous  and  'wondered,'  He  took  a  piece 
of  a  broiled  fish  which  remained  from  the  evening 
meal  and  ate  before  them  (Lk  24^'-^^;  the  words 
'and  of  a  honeycomb'  are  omitted  by  the  best  MSS). 
This  touch  in  the  incident,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Luke,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Loofs  and 
others  as  '  secondary '  and  '  representing  the  more 
realistic  shape  which  the  legend  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion ultimately  took.'  Even  Denney  shares  this 
doubt :  '  There  does  seem  something  which  is  not 
only  incongruous  but  repellent  in  the  idea  of 
the  Risen  Lord  eating,'  and  he  finds  in  it  one  illus- 
tration of  Luke's  '  tendency  to  materialise  the 
spiritual '  (Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  p.  146).  In  support 
of  this  it  has  been  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the 
meal  with  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  (Lk  24^°), 
and  in  the  later  scene  of  the  seven  beside  the  Lake 
recorded  in  Jn  21'''",  it  is  not  said  in  either  case 
that  Jesus  Himself  partook  of  the  bread  which  He 
distributed  to  others  with  His  own  hand.  If  we 
retain  this  touch,  we  must  say  with  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  '  He  did  not  eat  for  the  sake  of  His 
body,  but  for  their  sakes  with  whom  He  conversed,' 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  not  seeing  a 
ghost.  '  If  there  be  resunection  of  the  body,  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  a  body  should  not  have  the 
power  of  taking  food  without  depending  on  it' 
(E.  R.  Bernard,  HDB  iv.  234»).  But  even  if  we 
eliminate  this  detail  in  the  picture,  which  ad- 
mittedly is  the  least  certain  element  in  it,  the 
picture  in  its  essentials  is  not  appreciably  altered. 
The  Risen  Christ's  mode  of  existence  was  such 
that  human  eyes  could  see  and  human  hands  could 
touch  and  feel  Him. 

(2)  Further,  the  body  in  which  He  appeared  was 
a  body  identical  (or  continuous)  with  the  body 
which  He  had  on  earth,  and  which  had  suffered  on 
the  Cross  and  been  laid  in  the  tomb.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  been  laid  on  the  Friday  evening  was  found 
empty  on  the  morning  of  the  third  daj',  identity 
(or  continuity)  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Risen  Body  bore  the  marks  of  the  Passion,  tlie 
print  of  the  nails  in  the  hands,  and  the  spear-mark 
in  the  side  (Lk  24™'-,  Jn  20='). 

Lk  24^0^  ko'l  touto  eLTttiV  eSetfei'  avTOis  Tas  X^^P'"-^  '^'"-  tovs 
ir65a?,  is  called  in  question  as  omitted  in  some  authorities,  but 
Jn  2020,  where  probably  the  same  appearance  is  described 
though  there  is  a  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  disciples 
present,  is  undoubted.  See  Plummer,  ICC,  *  St.  Luke  '  2,  Edin- 
burgh, 1898,  in  loc. 

The  identity,  it  would  seem,  extended  still  further. 
Mary  recognized  Him  by  the  familiar  tone  of  the 
voice  (Jn  20'^)  and  the  two  disciples  by  the  familiar 
cesture  in  the  breaking  of  bread  (Lk  24"). 


(b)  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  if  the  same  was 
yet  somehow  not  the  same.  It  had  undergone 
some  marvellous  change.  If  there  was  identity, 
there  was  yet  contrast.  The  Risen  Body  had 
mysterious  peculiarities  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  natural  earthly  body.  Indeed,  so  promi- 
nent were  these  distinguishing  peculiarities  that 
the  Risen  Lord  is  uniforndy  represented  in  the 
narratives  as  with  difficulty  persuading  the  disciples 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  Chief  of  these  jjeouli- 
arities  are— 

(1)  The  transcendence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
material  or  phi/sical  existeru:e. —  Matter  w'as  no 
longer  an  obstacle.  The  Risen  Christ  could  pass 
through  a  closed  sepulchre  (apparently  implied  by 
Mt  28-)  and  through  shut  doors  (Lk  24™,  Jn  20"'-=''). 
Distance  could  not  delay  His  movements;  He 
could  be  present  in  ditl'erent  and  distant  places  at 
short  intervals  (Lk  24'°- "l.  Suddenly  lie  appears 
without  apparent  physical  locomotion  (Lk  24'", 
Jn  20'"- ='',  '  Jesus  stood  [#ffr77]  in  the  midst').  As 
suddenly  He  disappears  (Lk  24^',  '  He  vanished 
from  their  sight,'  ii(pavTo^  iyivero  dTr'  aiViii/ — a  dis- 
appearance, not  a  local  withdrawal).  Here  appar- 
ently is  an  emerging  from  and  a  withdrawal  into 
complete  invisibility  at  will.  And  then,  finally, 
as  illustrating  this  transcendence  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  material  existence,  we  are  told  He  ascended 
from  earth  to  heaven  in  visible  form  (Lk  24''', 
Ac  P ;  cf.  Mk  16'"). 

The  words  Ka.\  ave^pero  ei^Toi-  oipardi'  in  Lk  24'^i  and  all  v.ii*  In 
Mk  16  are  regarded  as  doubtful  by  textual  criticism,  and,  even 
if  they  be  accepted,  it  has  been  contended  that  they  do  not  of 
themselves  imply  a  visible  ascent  (see  E.  P.  Gould  in  ICC,  'St. 
Mark,'  Edinburgh,  ISOti,  p.  y09).  But  such  a  visible  ascent  is 
directly  stated  in  Luke's  second  treatise,  Ac  l^f-,  and  the 
subsequent  joy  of  the  disciples  (Lk  24'>-f-)  distinctly  points  to 
some  such  visible  representation  of  His  final  triumph  over  death 
(cf.  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  Hut.  atui  of  Kzp^r.'^,  p.  413). 

(2)  Difficulty  of  recognition  from  mere  outward 
appearances. — So  great  was  the  change  that,  it 
would  seem,  the  mere  external  form  and  features 
failed  to  disclose  who  He  was,  even  to  tliose  with 
whom  He  had  had  familiar  intercourse  on  earth. 
Mary  Magdalene  mistook  Him  for  the  gardener, 
until  He  called  her  by  her  name  (Jn  20'^-i'').  The 
two  men  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  not  only  walked 
but  conversed  with  Him  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  yet  did  not  know  who  He  was  till  He  was 
made  known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
(Lk  24™-»'-).  When  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  disciples  He  seemed  so  strange  to  them 
that  they  '  imfigined  it  was  a  ghost  they  saw  '  and 
they  were  '  scared  and  terrified  '  till  '  he  showed 
them  his  hands  and  feet'  (Lk  24"-"'  [Moffatt] ;  cf. 
Jn  20™,  'his  hands  and  his  side').  And  again,  at 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  when  Jesus  stood  on  the 
beach,  the  disciples  (amoni'  whom  were  four 
apostles)  failed  to  recognize  Him  (Jn  21^). 

This  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider 
(i. )  that  the  appearances  were  not  momentary 
glimpses,  but,  at  least  in  several  of  the  cases,  pro- 
longed interviews;  and  (ii.)  that  even  when  He 
appeared  to  the  same  people  a  second  or  third  time 
they  were  still  at  first  perplexed  and  had  their 
doubts  as  to  His  identity.  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  non-recognition?  It  may  he  that  the  failure 
of  Mary  Magd.alene  to  recognize  Jesus  at  the 
beginning  was  due,  as  some  maintain,  to  her  eyes 
being  dimmed  with  tears,  and  her  mind  bewildered 
and  perplexed— this,  combined  with  the  dimness 
of  the  early  morning  light.  It  may  be  that  the 
two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  failed  to 
recognize  Him  because  of  mental  preoccupation 
with  their  grief,  and  absorption  in  their  puzzled 
discussion  of  the  story  told  by  the  women.  '  Their 
eyes  were  holden  {iKparoOi'To,  overpowered,  spell- 
bound) that  they  should  not  know  him  (roi;  fii) 
i-iriyvuimi  avrbv),'  says  Luke  in  explanation  (24'*). 
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These  words  need  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  special 
supeinatiiral  action  on  their  senses  on  the  part  of 
the  Kisen  Clirist,  '"who  would  not  be  seen  by 
them  till  the  time  when  He  saw  tit"  '  (see  I'lumnier, 
ICC,  in  loc).  Tliey  may  mean  simplj'  that  tliey 
did  not  know  Him  ;  that,  throuj;li  some  con<litions 
on  their  side,  they  failed  to  reco^^iiize  Him  (cf. 
Motl'att's  translation,  '  tlViy  were  jirevented  from 
recognizing  him').  It  has  to  be  rememliered  that 
in  tliis  case  neither  of  the  two,  so  far  as  we  know, 
l)eIonged  to  tlie  company  of  the  apostles,  and  so 
they  may  never  before  have  come  into  close 
qnarters  with  tlie  Master,  so  that  their  failure  to 
recognize  Him  was  not  surprising  (cf.  Swete, 
Appearances,  p.  23).  Once  more,  in  tlie  incident 
at  the  Lake  of  Tiheria.s  the  words  of  the  Evangelist, 
'when  early  morn  was  now  arrived,  or  arriving' 
( Kpulas  Si  ijSrj  yevofj-iv-qs,  other  MSS  yi.voiiivr]%),  suggest 
that  the  disciples  may  have  been  hindered  from 
recognizing  Jesus  on  the  shore  by  the  dimness  of 
the  dawning  morning  light.  These  and  such  like 
conditions  may  have  contributed  to  the  eflect. 
Tlieir  mental  condition  in  particular  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  an  operating  factor  in  the 
case.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  their  surprise 
and  bewilderment,  combined  with  their  hopeless 
grief,  made  them  less  capable  of  exact  observation 
than  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Yet  the  narra- 
tives convey  the  impression  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  the  case  than  this ;  that  some 
mysterious  change  had  occurred  in  Jesus'  outward 
appearance  which  at  least  assisted  non-recognition 
and  excited  awe  in  the  beholders  (Lk  24") ;  that 
some  change  in  bodily  appearance  had  taken  place 
corresponding  to  the  mysterious  cliange  already 
referred  to  in  Christ's  relation  to  ordinary  pliysical 
laws. 

'  He  appeared  to  them  in  another  form '  (iv  iripg. 
Mop0»),  says  the  Mk.  App.  of  the  manifestation  to 
tlie  two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  That  the  words 
mean  only  that  to  the  two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus 
He  presented  a  different  appearance  from  that  to 
Mary  Magdalene  (possibly,  as  Alford  suggests, 
through  His  dress  being  changed,  giving  the  im- 
pression not  now  of  a  gardener  or  labourer  at  work, 
but  rather  of  a  traveller  with  his  loins  girt,  shoes 
on  feet,  and  statt"in  hand)  is  altogether  improbable. 
The  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  is  that  He 
appeared  in  a  different  form  from  that  He  had  on 
earth,  that  some  change  had  come  over  Him  so 
that  He  did  not  look  the  same  as  when  He  was 
with  them  before  the  Passion  (' ij.op(pri  always 
signifies  a  form  which  truly  and  fully  expresses 
the  being  which  underlies  it '  [H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
in  EGT,  London,  1903,  on  Ph  2"]). 

This  is  supported  by  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
tlie  narratives,  the  uniform  testimony  of  which  is 
that,  while  the  same,  some  mysterious  change  had 
corae  over  His  whole  mode  of  existence.  It  is  a 
change  which  attaches  to  all  that  we  read  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus.  It  was  not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  that  His  risen  body  was  no 
longer  subject  to  ordinary  phj-sical  laws,  but  the 
manner  of  His  intercourse  with  His  disciples  after 
His  resurrection  was  altogether  changed.  His 
appearances  were  occasional.  He  appeared  only 
when  He  willed  to  appear.  There  is  a  strange 
aloofness  and  reserve  about  His  attitude  to  them. 
He  is  no  longer  their  companion  as  He  used  to  be  ; 
He  speaks  of  the  time  '  when  I  was  yet  with  you ' 
(Lk  24").  Though  He  invites  them  to  feel  Him 
and  see  that  they  may  be  thus  convinced  that  He 
was  no  phantasm  or  apparition,  but  indeed  the 
Risen  Jesus,  He  forbids  Mary  Magdalene  to  '  keep 
clinging  to  him'  (Jn  20",  /U?)  ixov  Utttov)  so  as  to 
hold  Him  in  possession.  The  prohibition  of  Jesus 
meant  that  the  old  earthly  intercourse  and  rela- 
tions with  His  disciples  which  Mary  wished   to 


resume  could  not  be  restored,  that  they  were  for 
ever  past,  and  that  their  place  was  to  be  taken  by 
a  new  and  higher  kind  of  fellowship,  to  be  realized 
only  when  He  had  completed  His  earthly  self- 
manifestation,  and  had  '  ascended  unto  the  I'ather' 
(Jn  20",  oOttu  yap  amliifirjKa).  For  the  present  He  is, 
in  His  intercourse  with  them,  hovering  between 
the  old  and  the  new  in  a  transiticmal  condition, 
combining  the  seemingly  opposite  qualities  of  the 
material  and  spiritual,  embodied  in  another  form. 

This  combination  of  two  oppo.site  sets  of  char- 
acteristics in  the  appearances  of  the  Kisen  Christ 
Weizsacker  (Apust.  Age'',  i.  9-11)  makes  the 
basis  of  criticism  of  the  credibility  of  the  (Jospel 
accounts.  They  represent,  he  says,  two  ditieient 
layers  of  tradition.  The  apjiearances  were  in 
their  earliest  form  purely  spiritual  or  visional  ; 
but,  as  time  went  on,  the  craving  for  external 
and  palpable  signs,  combined  with  popular  realistic 
ideas  of  a  carnal  Resurrection,  led  to  a  gradual 
materializing  of  the  visions,  and  an  endowing  of 
the  visional  with  physical  attributes,  thus  over- 
laying history  with  legend.  So  Harnack  and 
others  hold  that  the  idea  of  a  bodily  Resurrection 
was  a  form  subsequently  imposed  on  a  more 
primary  spiritual  belief  in  the  Lord's  continued 
life.  This  overlaying  of  the  Gospel  representations 
by  popular  realistic  conceptions  was  a  process 
which  history  shows  speedily  manifested  itself  in 
the  early  Church.  But  the  combination  of  con- 
trasted traits — the  '  dual  quality '  or  double  aspect 
of  His  appearances — is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  throughout,  present  in  what 
Weizsacker  terms  the  earlier  layers  of  the  tradi- 
tion as  really  as  in  the  later.  And  if  the  Resurrec- 
tion be  what  it  is  uniformly  represented  in  the 
narratives  as  being — not  the  simple  reanimation  of 
His  mortal  body  which  Harnack  speaks  of  (Hist, 
of  Dogma,  i.  85  n.),  a  resuscitation  and  restoration 
to  the  former  conditions  of  existence,  but  the 
entrance  on  a  new  order  of  life,  then  the  combina- 
tion in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  appearances  of 
apparently  inconsistent  aspects,  so  far  from  casting 
doubt  on  these  accounts,  is  a  strong  evidence  of 
their  historical  trustworthiness. 

For  such  a  conception  of  the  mode  of  existence 
of  the  Risen  Christ  the  disciples  had  absolutely  no 
precedent.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  them,  as  the 
records  show,  a  most  novel  and  strange  idea  for 
which  they  were  unprepared,  and  which  with  diffi- 
culty they  were  persuaded  to  receive.  It  was 
opposed  to  both  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  Resurrection  as  it  actually  took  place 
'  would  be  quite  foreign  to  Jewish  ideas,  which 
embraced  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death 
and  the  final  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  not  a 
state  of  spiritual  corporeity,  far  less,  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  described  in  the  Gospels ' 
(Edersheim,  LT*  ii.  624).  About  the  current 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Resurrection-Body  there 
was  little  that  was  spiritual.  '  The  future  body, 
as  to  material  and  organisation,  was  conceived  as 
essentially  of  the  same  quality  as  the  present' 
(F.  W.  Weber,  Lehren  des  Talmud,  Leipzig,  1S80, 
p.  353,  quoted  by  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions 
of  the  Last  Things,  p.  227).     Xn  Apoc.  Bar.  [e.g. 

I.  2)  it  is  stated  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  exactly  as  they  were  when  committed  to 
the  ground.  After  this  has  been  done  for  purposes 
of  recognition  by  friends,  a  glorious  change  will 
take  place  :  '  they  shall  be  made  like  unto  the 
angels,  and  be  made  equal  to  the  stars,  and  they 
shall  be  changed  into  every  form  they  desire  from 
beauty  into  loveliness,  and  from  light  into  the 
splendour  of  glory'  (li.  10;  cf.  the  more  spiritual 
ideas  prominent  in  Enoch,  e.g.  1.  4,  civ.  4,  6,  cviii. 

II,  etc.).  The  changed  body  is  still,  however, 
described  largely  in  sensuous  physical  terms,  while 
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liere,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Risen  Christ,  was  a  bodj'  so 
spiritualized  that  they  thou;;ht  it  was  a  spirit. 
On  the  otlier  liand,  tlie  Alexandrian  tireel<  concep- 
tion was  tliat  of  emancipation  from  the  body  and 
continued  existence  as  pure  spirit.  But,  besides 
the  fact  that  the  tomb  was  empty,  liere  was  a  body 
which  could  be  not  only  seen  but  touched  and 
felt,  and  presented  evi<lent  marks  of  identity  with 
the  body  of  earth.  '  Feel  me  and  see,  a  s)iirit  hath 
not  tlesh  and  bones.'  The  marvel  of  the  records  is 
the  perfect  simplicity,  the  perfect  naturalness  with 
which  tlie  two  sets  of  characteristics  are  combined 
in  the  same  narratives,  '  as  if  those  who  put  the 
facts  together  were  conscious  of  no  ditliculty  in  the 
a])parent  contradiction'  (Westeott,  Gu.ipcl  of  the 
licsurrertiini,  p.  ix).  If  we  take  one  series  of 
events,  the  Resurrection  might  appear  to  liave  been 
a  mere  coming  back  to  life  ;  if  we  take  another,  it 
might  appear  to  be  purely  spiritual  or  spiritual- 
istic. But  the  records  combine  both,  and  thus 
differentiate  the  apostolic  representation  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  two  current  concep- 
tions— from  the  sensuous  conception  of  it  held  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  from  the  spiritualistic  concep- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  philosophers. 

Such  a  representation  had  no  precedent,  and  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  new  revelation  conveyed 
to  the  disciples  through  the  appearances  and  inter- 
course of  the  Risen  Christ,  as  recorded  for  us  in 
the  narratives.  Through  these  appearances  and 
self-manifestations  Christ  sought  to  impress  on  His 
disciples,  on  the  one  hand,  the  identity  of  the 
Risen  with  the  Crucified  Jesus,  and  on  tlie  other, 
that  His  resurrection  was  not  a  mere  restoration  to 
life  but  a  triumph  of  His  whole  personality  over 
death  and  His  entrance  on  a  new  and  higher  mode 
of  existence.  So  Jesus  ottered  Himself  to  the 
senses  of  the  disciples,  even  to  their  touch  and 
handling,  if  this  were  needed  to  convince  them  of 
His  identity — even,  it  may  be,  to  the  eating  of 
bread,  if  only  so  the  feeling  that  He  was  a  phantasm 
or  apparition  could  be  removed.  But  when  this 
was  attained,  when  doubt  of  His  identity  was 
removed  and  the  disciples  thought  to  resume  the 
old  familiar  intercourse.  He  manifested  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  more  spiritual  form  of  existence,  and 
they  learned  the  truth,  that  the  Resurrection  was 
the  entrance  on  a  new  order  of  life  and  a  higher 
kind  of  fellowship.  So  the  Ascension  is  represented 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  as  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary sequel  of  the  Resurrection.  The  visible  lifting 
from  the  earth  marked  the  close  of  the  visible  in- 
tercourse and  the  beginning  of  the  more  spiritual 
for  which  the  disciples  were  gradually  prepared  by 
the  teaching  of  the  forty  days  ( Jn  20"  ;  cf.  Lk  24^", 
Ac  1",  Jn  14-16)  (see  Denney,  art.  'Ascension,' 
UDB  i.  161).  The  contention  (e.g.  Newman 
Smyth,  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  London,  n.d., 
p.  156 f.)  that  the  body  of  Jesus  during  the  forty 
days  underwent  a  gradual  process  of  spiritualiza- 
tion  or  glorification,  a  '  process  of  resurrection,' 
which  was  consummated  in  the  Ascension  does  not 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  narratives.  On  the  very 
day  of  His  resurrection  the  spirituality  of  His  risen 
body  was  as  manifest  as  in  the  case  of  the  appearance 
by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf.  Lk  243i.  36^  Jn  21'"f-  ;  see 
Forrest,  Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Exper.'',  p.  411  f.). 

With  the  essential  nature  of  the  Resurrection- 
Body  the  Evangelists  were  not  concerned.  But 
from  the  temporary  manifestations  of  the  Risen 
Body  during  the  forty  days  there  were  two  things, 
either  of  wliich  they  might  have  thought  it  to  be, 
which  they  came  to  know  it  was  not.  It  was  not 
simply  the  old  earthly  body  resumed,  and  it  was 
not  a  mere  phantasmal  existence.  And  one  thing 
they  knew  it  was — it  was  a  body  no  longer  subject 
to  physical  limitations  and  restrictions,  but  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  spiritual  nature 


or  will,  so  under  control  that  it  could  manifest 
itself  in  such  material  form  or  forms,  if  this  were 
neces.sary,  for  evidential  ]iUiposes.  Already  dur- 
ing the  earthly  ministry  there  were,  according  to 
the  Gospels,  ])reglimpses  of  this  control  of  body 
by  spirit.  Two  of  the  best  attested  incidents  in 
the  narratives — His  walking  on  the  sea  and  the 
Transliguration  —  are  instances  in  point.  The 
chief  signiliiaiice  of  the  Transfiguration  has  been 
found  by  scjiue  to  consist  just  in  this,  that  it  was 
meant  to  piejiare  the  disciples  for  the  Resurrection 
and  for  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Jesus  in  glori- 
fied form  (see,  e.g.,  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in  JThSt 
iv.  [1903]  270  If.). 

ii.  Thk  witness  of  St.  Paul.  —  St.  Paul's 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  the  Resurrection-Body 
as  'spiritual'  is  but  the  further  carrying  out  of 
the  teaching  of  the  forty  days,  and  is  intelligible 
only  against  the  background  of  the  appearances 
of  Christ's  risen  body,  reports  of  which  he  would 
receive  from  first-hand  witnesses.  In  regard  to  the 
Risen  Body  he  holds  firmly  the  two  jioints  borne 
witness  to  by  the  Gospel  accounts  :  (1)  the  identity 
between  the  body  which  was  buried  ami  the  boily 
which  rose.  Some  critics  maintain  that  there  is 
no  substantial  identity  between  the  two  in  St. 
Paul's  teachin"  ;  but  apart  from  the  analogy  of  the 
seed,  the  words  '  that  Christ  died  .  .  .  and  that 
he  was  buried  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on  the 
third  day  '  are,  as  Feiiie  points  out  {Theol.  dis  NT, 
p.  362),  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  of  identity.  But  (2)  equally  with  identity  the 
ditt'erence  between  the  two  is  insisted  on,  repre- 
sented by  the  distinction  between  the  seed  and  the 
perfected  plant :  '  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be'  (1  Co  15^).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  risen 
body  as  a  body  not  of  flesh  and  blood  ('  Hesli  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,'  v.'") 
but  one  transfigured  and  transformed.  A  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  '  ])sychical '  or  '  natural ' 
body  and  the  '  pneumatical '  or  '  spiritual '  body, 
the  former  the  vehicle  of  self-manifestation  under 
earthly  conditions,  the  latter  the  organ  of  self- 
manifestation  under  supra-terrestrial  conditions. 
The  ditt'erence  consists  not  in  the  body  ceasing  to 
be  material  or  being  changed  into  spirit,  but 
in  the  material  being  entirely  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  spirit.  The  risen  body  of  Christ 
was  spiritual  '  not  because  it  was  less  than  before 
material,  but  because  in  it  matter  was  wholly  and 
finally  subjugated  to  spirit,  and  not  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  physical  life.  Matter  no  longer  restricted 
Him  or  hindered.  It  had  become  the  pure  and 
transparentvehicle  of  spiritual  purpose'  (Gore,  Bodi/ 
of  Christ,  p.  127).  (For  the  striking  corroboration 
of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  'spiritual  body' 
supplied  by  recent  science,  see  below,  IV.  ii.  2  (c). ) 

St.  Paul's  view  has  been  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Evangelists,  as  less  materialistic,  and  the 
ditterence  has  been  traced  to  the  more  spiritual 
character  of  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ 
to  St.  Paul  as  compared  with  those  to  the  older 
apostles.  But  we  have  to  remember  the  differenc^e 
of  relationship  to  the  Risen  Lord  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  older  disciples.  That  St.  Paul  had  ever 
seen  Jesus  during  His  earthly  life  and  ministry  is 
doubtful.  Ramsay,  C.  Clemen  (Pauhts,  Giessen, 
19U4),  and  J.  Weiss  (Paulas  iind  Jesvs,  Berlin, 
1909),  among  recent  critics,  maintain  that  he  had. 
The  weight  of  probability,  however,  is  against  the 
supposition  (see  Feine,  Jrsiis  Christiis  und  Paviiis, 
Leipzig,  1902,  pp.  93,  350)  (2  Co  5"  cannot  be 
cited  for  or  against,  for  what  St.  Paul  is  contrast- 
ing here  is  the  knowledge  of  Christ  '  after  the 
flesh'  [not  'in  the  flesh']  with  the  knowledge  of 
Him  after  the  spirit — the  ditterence  between  the 
estimate  of  Christ  formed  by  St.  Paul  before  his 
conversion   and   after).      Recognition   of  identity 
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under  changed  conditions  was  not,  therefore, 
the  primary  requirciuent  in  St.  Paul's  case,  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  older  apostles.  The  aim  of 
the  appearance  to  him  was  to  convince  him  that 
the  Jesus  who  was  crucilied  and  whose  followers 
he  persecuted  was  indeed  the  Risen  and  Exalted 
Christ.  To  him,  therefore,  ('hrist  was  manifested 
in  the  majesty  of  His  Divine  {;lory,  a  Figure  in- 
vested in  dazzling  splendour,  with  none  of  those 
more  tangible  characteristics  which  He  manifested 
to  the  earlier  apostles  and  which  seemed  necessary 
for  evidential  purposes.  Though  thus  less  tangible, 
however,  the  appearance  to  St.  Paul  was  not  less 
objective  than  those  to  the  earlier  apostles.  In 
St.  Paul's  own  judgment  it  was  the  same  kind  of 
appearance  as  that  to  Peter,  James,  and  the 
others—'  He  appeared  to  me  also.' 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  St.  Paul 
derived  his  view  of  the  resurrection-body  entirely 
from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Risen 
Lord,  or  was  partly  influenced  by  contemporary 
Jewish  or  Hellenistic  ideas.  Lake,  e.g.  (Hesurrec- 
tion  of  Jesns  Christ,  \).  23  fl'.),  maintains  that  '  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  a  transubstantiation  of  the  body 
at  the  resuircction  is  one  which  was  in  the  main 
familiar  to  the  Jews,'  yet  he  recognizes  the  influ- 
ence on  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  '  his  knowledge  of 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  light  of  which 
knowledge  he  re-formed  his  ideas  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion generally.'  The  question  of  the  influence  on 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  ot  Christ's  own  teaching  on 
the  resurrection  has  also  to  be  considered.  Peine 
{Jesus  Christus  und  Paultis,  p.  181  f.)  points  out 
certain  remarkable  similarities  between  St.  Paul's 
teaching  in  1  Cor.  and  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's 
discussion  with  the  Sadducees  in  Mk  12'8'-,  Lk  20=''-. 
The  condition  of  the  risen  is  described  by  Jesus  as 
being  '  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  '  (Mk  12^, 
lis  d77eXoi  iv  Toi!  ovpavoU),  or  'like  the  angels ' 
{i<Tiyy(\oi),  and  as  being  '  sons  of  God,  being  sons  of 
the  resurrection '  (Lk  20"").  That  is  to  say,  they 
possess  a  heavenly  or  spiritual  organism,  and  are 
conformed  to  the  likeness  of  God  (see  Kennedy, 
St.  Pant's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,  pp.  100, 
234).  This  Christian  tradition  of  Jesus'  eschato- 
logical  teaching,  if  received  by  St.  Paul,  was,  how- 
ever, illumined  and  defined  by  the  manifestations 
of  Jesus  to  himself  and  to  the  other  apostles. 
Others  maintain  {e.g.  Reitzenstein  ;  see  J.  Weiss, 
on  1  Co  15")  that  St.  Paul's  contrast  between 
the  '  natural  body '  (o-i^na  i/'uxikoV)  and  the  '  spiritual 
body '  {trU/xa  ■rrt'fvfj.aTiKoi')  w'as  derived  from  the 
Greek  mystery- religion.s.  But  the  Greek  anti- 
thesis is  based  on  a  dualistic  conception  of  human 
nature,  and  St.  Paul's  contrast  is  in  quite  a 
different  category. 

LrrERATlTRB. — On  the  Resurrection-Body  see  E.  M.  Goulburn, 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Bod ii(BL),  London,  1850;  J.  H.  Skrine, 
CR  Ixxxvi.  [1904]  860-871;  'The  Resurrection-Body:  a  Study 
in  the  History  ot  Doctrine,'  CQR  Ixviii.  [1909]  138  ft.  ;  R.  H. 
Charles,  Eschalology,  Helrrew,  Jevnsh  and  Chrintian,  London, 
1899 ;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Frublemit  and  Principles,  do.,  1904 ; 
C.  Gore.  The  Body  of  Christ,  do.,  J901 ;  C.  H.  Robinson, 
Shidieg  in  the  Ranirrectioii  of  Christ,  do.,  1909,  ch.  ii. ;  W.  J. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  The  Resurrection  and  Modem  Thotight, 
do.,  1911,  cha.  xxiv.-xxix. 

IV.  The  significance  of  the  resurrec- 
tion OF  Christ  for  Apostolic  Christianity. 
— The  significance  of  the  Resurrection  for  the 
Apostolic  Church  may  be  represented  under  a  two- 
fold aspect,  (i.)  as  evidential,  (ii.)  as  essential  or 
constitutive. 

i.  Evidential  significance.  —  In  the  older 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  Resurrection,  in  English 
theology  especially,  main  stress  was  laid  upon  its 
evidential  value  as  the  confirmation  or  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christ's  claims  as  to  His  person  and  work. 
To  place  the  chief  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  its 
significance  is  to  give  tne  Resurrection  too  abstract 


and  external  a  character,  and  is  the  correlative  of 
that  view  of  the  miriiclcs  of  .Jesus  natural  to  18tli 
cent,  theology,  which  lays  stress  on  their  value  as 
credential  ai)pendages  rather  than  as  an  essential 
part  of  Jesu.s'  redemptive  revelation.  According 
to  the  invariable  apostolic  representation,  however, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  merely  something 
consequent  u|)on  the  redemptive  revelation  of  His 
life  and  work  on  earth,  something  added  on  to  it 
as  the  reward  and  guarantee  of  its  ellicacy  ;  it  is 
itself  an  essential  and  constitutive  part  of  the 
revelation  necessary  to  its  culmination  or  comple- 
tion. While  this  is  so,  the  importance  of  the  evi- 
dential as[)ect  of  the  Resurrection  is  not  to  be 
minimized.  This  is,  indeed,  where  we  must  bejLfin 
in  our  study  of  the  apostolic  representation.  For 
the  apostles  the  first  and  primary  significance  of 
the  Resurrection  lay  undoubtedly  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Divine  confirmation  of  Jesus'  entire 
claim  as  to  His  person  and  work.  Thus  it  is — and 
the  importance  of  the  fact  has  to  be  noted,  as  it  is 
often  overlooked — that  it  is  always  God  to  whom 
the  apostles  impute  the  raising  of  Christ.  His 
resurrection  was  the  immediate  act  of  God  the 
Father,  who  by  this  gave  His  verdict  concerning 
Jesus,  thus  once  for  all  reversing  Israel's  act  of 
rejection,  and  refuting  the  Jews'  charge  of  blas- 
phemy. '  Whom  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree, 
him  God  raised  up'  (AclO"'"-).  This  is  the  uniform 
apostolic  representation  common  to  St.  Paul  and 
the  earlier  apostles  (cf.  Ac  2='^  ^^-  ^  3''  4'»  5"'  13™-^' 
17'',  1  Th  1'",  Ro  I*  6',  1  Co  15'^  Gal  1\  Eph  !»>, 
Ph  2^  1  P  1=',  He  IS-*).  So  that  St.  Paul  says, 
'  If  Christ  did  not  rise  ...  we  are  detected  bear- 
ing false  witness  to  God  {KarhroO  deoO)  by  atiirmingof 
him  that  he  raised  Christ'  (1  Co  15"- '=  [Moffatt]). 
And  if  this  affirmation  or  witness  is  false,  then 
their  whole  view  of  the  worth  of  Christ's  person 
and  work  is  without  validity.  Their  preaching  of 
Christ  is  '  empty'  (v.''')  and  faith  in  Him  is  '  vain  ' 
(v. ").  To  develop  this  evidential  significance  of  the 
Resurrection  into  its  details  : 

1.  Evidential  with  regard  to  His  Person.— (a) 
Through  the  Resurrection  conclusive  proof  «as 
afforded  of  the  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus.  This  aspect 
of  its  significance  was  that  which  was  primarily 
emphasized  in  the  earliest  apostolic  teaching  as 
represented  by  the  sermons  of  St.  Peter  recorded 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts.  That  Jesus  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Divinely  sent  One  in  whom 
all  the  hopes  of  Israel  were  to  be  realized,  cannot 
be  seriously  doubted.  In  calling  Himself  '  the  Son 
of  man  '  He  adopted  a  title  which,  it  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized,  involved  Messianic  pretensions 
(see  Sanday,  The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Re- 
search, Oxford,  1907,  p.  123  ff.).  This  claim  He 
had  already  supported  by  His  life  and  work.  His 
miracles — works  of  God  wrought  through  Him  (cf. 
Jn  14'") — were  proofs  of  His  mission  as  God's 
accredited  messenger  to  Israel  (Ac  2-^,  'a  man 
accredited  to  you  by  God  through  miracles, 
wonders,  and  signs  which  God  performed  by  him 
among  you';  cf.  Ac  10^',  'anointed  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  power  he  went  about  doing  good, 
for  God  was  with  him').  This  claim,  however, 
was  apparently  contradicted  and  denied  by  His 
death  on  the  Cross,  which  to  the  Jew  was  the 
symbol  of  Divine  rejection  (5"°  10'").  Through 
the  Death  on  the  Cross,  therefore,  the  Jews' 
verdict  on  Jesus  seemed  Divinely  supported.  But 
through  the  Resurrection  as  not  merely  His  being 
raised  on  the  third  day  (Ac  lO")  but  His  being 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  in  power  and 
glory,  Israel's  act  of  rejection  was  Divinely  re- 
versed, and  the  claim  or  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ 
was  for  ever  vindicated.  '  This  Jesus  has  God 
raised  up'  (Ac  2'=).  'The  God  of  our  fathers  has 
glorified  Jesus  his  servant '  (3« ;  cf.   2"'  5"  7"). 
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'God  has  made  liini  !)otli  Lord  and  Christ,  this 
Jesus  whom  ye  criiciiiod '  (Ac.  2^;  cf.  9--).  'Up- 
lifted then  by' God's  ri^'ht  liand,  and  receiving' from 
the  Father  the  lonii-proniised  holy  Spirit,  he  has 
jioured  on  us  what  you  now  see  and  liear '  (2^ 
[Molf'att]).  There  conld  be  but  one  conclusion— 
eartli's  rejected  was  God's  accepted. 

(4)  Through  the  Resurrection  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  was  establislied.  He  was  shown  to  be  not 
only  Messiah  but  the  Son  of  God.  A  unique  rela- 
tion to  Goil  He  had  Himself  claimeil.  Tlie  title 
'  Son  of  God,'  indeed,  is  very  rarelj'  found  applied 
by  Jesus  to  Himself.  More  often  it  is  used  to 
describe  the  impression  made  by  Him  upon  others 
(e.g.  on  the  possessed,  Mk  3"  5"  ami  ||s  ;  on  the 
centurion,  Mk  15*'  and  ||s).  The  crowning  instance 
is  the  confession  of  Peter,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God'  (Mt  1G'«).  Th.aton  this 
matter  of  His  Divine  Sonship  our  Lord  maintained 
a  great  measure  of  reserve  and  reticence  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  His  whole  method  of  self-revela- 
tion. The  truth  of  His  Divine  Sonship  was  not 
one  that  could  be  t.aught  the  disciples  as  a  dogma  ; 
it  must  be  allowed  to  break  naturally  upon  them 
as  they  increasingly  divined  the  uniqueness  of  His 
characi  er.  But  we  see  in  tlie  records  of  the  Evan- 
gelists how  Jesus  consistently  sought  to  guide  the 
thoughts  of  His  disciples  concerning  Himself  into 
true  and  worthy  lines.  He  uniformly  claimed  to 
stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  God.  He  habitually 
speaks  of  God  as  'my  Father'  (Mt.  23  times), 
never  embracing  Himself  with  His  disciples  as  being 
in  the  same  sense  sons  of  God.  He  attributes  to 
Himself  powers  and  prerogatives  which  imply 
essential  coequality  with  God.  He  claims  perfect 
mutuaiitj-  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  will  with  the 
Father,  whereby  He  possesses  an  exclusive  power 
of  manifesting  Him  (Mt  11",  Lk  10").  He  claims 
to  do  for  men  what  only  God  can  do— to  grant  for- 
giveness (Mt  9",  Mk  21",  Lk  5-*)  and  to  bestow  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Mt  10'»,  Lk  12>=).  And,  further.  He 
demands  from  men  that  complete  surrender  and 
utter  devotion  of  life  which  can  be  granted  only  to 
God  (Mt  10",  Lk  14=8).  go  j^  jg  altogether  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Synoptic  representation  when  the 
Fourth  Gospel  records  such  sayings  as  these :  '  I 
and  the  Father  are  one'  (thing  or  essence,  tv) 
(lO'"),  '  He  who  has  seen  me  has  seen  the  Father' 
(14'),  'I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  F'ather  is  in 
me'  (14"),  'the  Je«'.s  sought  the  more  to  kill  him 
because  he  said,  God  was  his  peculiar  (tSiov) 
Father,  making  himself  equal  to  God  '  (5'*). 

The  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  is  thus 
implied  in  His  attitude  throughout,  and  for  refusing 
to  disown  it  He  was  counted  a  blasphemer  and  con- 
demned to  death  (Mt  26«3- »«'•  21^;  cf.  Jn  \ii^). 
Such  a  death — a  '  hanging  on  a  gibbet ' — seemed  to 
be  a  confirmation  of  the  judgment  of  His  enemies, 
but  the  Resurrection  was  God's  great  declaration 
in  action  substantiating  the  truth  of  Jesus'  claim  : 
'declared  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ' 
(Ro  I'').  No  blasphemer  was  He.  The  Resurrec- 
tion 'declared,'  defined,  or  marked  Him  out  to  be 
(bpurBifTO^)  what  He  always  truly  was — Son  of  God. 
For  the  Sonship  thus  declared  'in  power'  (iv 
Svvdfia — no  longer  in  humiliation  but  in  power,  the 
power  of  e.xalted  Lordship)  by  the  Resurrection 
was  '  according  to '  or  answered  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness  {Kara  Tr^'fO/xa  a.yi!ii(riii>jis),  the  spirit  of  excep- 
tional and  transcendent  holiness  which  was  the 
inmost  reality  in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  and 
testified  to  His  peculiar  relation  to  God.  Divine 
Sonship,  that  is  to  say,  was  not  an  honour  to 
which  for  the  first  time  Christ  was  exalted  after 
His  death.  The  Resurrection  only  displayed  Him 
as  being  what  He  was  inalienably  from  the  first, 
and  installed  Him  in   the  dignity   which   corre- 


sponded to  His  nature.  'In  virtue  of  His  resur- 
rection .  .  .  Christ  is  established  in  that  dignity 
which  is  His  and  which  answers  to  His  nature' 
(Denney,  K(!T,  on  Ro  l-"). 

For  St.  I'aul  the  conviction  of  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  dated  from  the  appearance  to  him  on 
the  way  to  Dama.scus  of  tlie  Glorified  Christ.  What 
was  revealed  to  him  then  was  that  the  Crucified 
One  was  the  Son  of  God  in  power.  .So  that  the 
gosjiel  he  immediately  began  to  preach  was  '  that 
.Icsus  is  the  .Son  of  God '  {Av  ',)■").  It  is  sometimes 
maintained  that  the  '  Son  of  God  '  was  a  recogiiizeil 
title  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  En.  cv.  2  ;  .4  Ezr.  vii.  '28  f., 
xiii.  32,  37,  52,  xiv.  9),  and  that  we  cannot  argue 
from  the  mere  use  of  the  phrase  to  His  Divinity. 
But  it  is  not  a  ca.se  of  thus  aigiiing.  We  have  but  to 
take  the  first  writing  of  his  which  has  come  down 
to  us — 1  Tliess. — to  see  tlurre  writ  large  what  the 
assertion  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  meant  for 
St.  Paul.  In  this  first  extant  NT  writing  (written, 
according  to  Sanday,  probably  about  A.D.  51,  i.e. 
about  twenty  years  after  the  Resurrection)  three 
remarkable  predictions  are  made  of  Jesus. 

( 1 )  In  the  first  verse,  the  Glorified  Jesus  is  brack- 
eted in  dignity  with  God  the  Father.  St.  Paul  and 
his  coin])anions  give  solemn  greeting  to  'the  Church 
of  the  Thessalonians  (which  is)  in  God  the  F'ather 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (v.').  The  wonder  of 
such  a  juxtaposition  is  realized  only  when  we 
remember  that  St.  Paul  was  a  strict  Jew,  in  whose 
blood  therefore  monothei.sm  ran  like  a  passion.  Yet 
this  .Jewish  apostle  does  not  scruple  to  place  Jesus 
side  by  side  with  God,  and  assume  a  like  estimate 
of  Him  on  the  jiart  of  those  to  whom  he  writes. 

(2)  In  this  brief  letter  Jesus  is  more  than  twenty 
times  referred  to  as  'Lord'  (Ki'rpws).  The  dis- 
ciples had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  their 
Master  as  '  Lord '  during  His  lifetime,  using  the 
term  as  a  title  of  authority  in  a  sense  not  very 
different  from  that  in  which  any  Rabbi  might  be 
addressed  by  his  pupils  (Jn  13'"-)  (see  Sanday  in 
HDB  ii.  648'').  But  that  sense  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  the  apostolic  usage  ;  the  word  has  become 
filled  with  a  deeper  meaning,  being  used  as  the 
LXX  equivalent  of  the  OT  '  Jahweh '  and  as  sig- 
nifying Divine  power  and  sovereignty.  What 
Jahweh  was  to  Israel,  that  Jesus  was  to  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  St.  Paul — the  One  who  has 
earned  the  place  of  Sovereign  in  his  heart,  and 
whom  he  feels  constrained  to  worship  and  serve. 

(3)  Prayer  is  addressed  to  Jesus  directly,  and 
not  merely  offered  in  His  name — '  Now  may  our  God 
and  Father  himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  direct  our 
way  unto  you'  (3").  And  all  this,  it  is  significant 
to  note,  is  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  only  in  the 
passing,  without  the  slightest  indication  that  it  was 
a  novel  or  unfamiliar  attitude  to  his  readers.  In 
his  subsequent  Epistles  St.  Paul  gives  fuller  and 
more  developed  doctrinal  expression  to  his  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus. 
Per.sonal  pre-existenee  in  the  Godhead  is  unam- 
biguou.sly  affirmed  of  Him  in  2  Co  8'  ('  ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' etc. )  and  in  Ph  '¥"■ 
('  though  he  was  divine  by  nature,  he  did  not  snatch 
at  equality  with  God  but  emptied  himself  by 
taking  the  nature  of  a  servant,'  etc.  [Motl'att]).  In 
Col  I  ""-"His  cosmic  significance  isdweltupon.  As 
'  the  image  (ekcif)  of  the  invisible  God,'  He  occupies 
a  position  of  unique  pre-eminence  and  sovereignty, 
iind  is  agent  or  mediator  and  end  in  creation  as 
well  as  in  redemptive  history  ('  in  hiiu  were  all 
things  created  ...  all  things  have  been  created 
through  him,  and  with  a  view  to  [ds^  him  ' ;  cf. 
1  Co  8^  10^).  But  already  in  his  earliest  as  truly 
,as  in  his  latest  writings  full,  eternal,  essential 
Divinity  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  as  Son  of  God,  whereby 
He  is  placed  alongside  the  Father  in  honour  and 
worship. 
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St.  Paul's  usage  of  the  terra  '  Son  of  God  '  in  this 
transcendent  sense  has  Iwen  traced  to  Hellenistic 
influence.  While  the  title  had  been  eniployed  hy 
the  earliest  Christian  conininnity  '  in  a  very  harm- 
less sense,'  St.  I'aul  gave  it  the  altogether  new  and 
mythical  sense  of  a  (iod  who  had  descen<ied  from 
heaven,  a  sense  wliich  was  intelligible  enough  to 
tJrceks  and  heathen  but  not  to  Jews  with  their 
strict  nionotheisni  ;  and  in  .so  doing  he  '  hecaine  the 
creator  of  the  new  Christoloi;y,  which  drew  its 
inspiration,  not  from  history,  out  from  something 
above  it — from  a  mythical  being,  and  which  won 
over  the  heathen  for  this  very  reason'  (W(M'nle, 
Beginnin(js  iif  Christinnitii,  Kng.  tr.,  '2  \-iils., 
London,  i9i)3-04,  i.  i.W).  'Sonof  God,'aseiii|iloyi'il 
by  St.  I'auI,  is  thus  held  to  be  primarily  a  tjeiitile 
title,  one  which  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Emperors,  like  the  title  '  Lord  '  (e.g.  it  is  so  found  in 
a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  dated  A.D.  5  ;  see 
Exp,  6th  ser.,  vii.  [1903]  114,  and  Knowling,  Testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul,  p.  44).  This  Imperial  usage, 
Deissmann  conjectures,  may  have  first  suggested 
to  St.  Paul  the  application  of  the  title  to  Jesus 
(Bibelstudien,  Marburg,  1895,  i.  167,  Eng.  tr.,  Bible 
Studies,  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  166 f.).  But  'Son  of 
God,'  if  a  Gentile,  was  also  a  Jewish  title,  and,  as 
Knowling  points  out,  it  is  most  significant  that  the 
first  and  earliest  intimation  which  we  have  in 
Acts  of  St.  Paul's  Christian  teaching  is  this,  that 
'  in  the  synagogues  '^not  to  Greeks  or  Romans,  but 
to  Jews  and  proselytes — '  he  proclaimed  Jesus,  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God'  (9=°). 

If  St.  Paul  had  interpreted  '  Son  of  God '  differ- 
ently from  the  other  apostles,  and  if  the  deification 
of  Christ  had  been  due  to  him,  the  surprising 
thing  is  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  opposi- 
tion on  this  point  between  him  and  the  other 
apostles.  The  older  apostles  and  St.  Paul  dittered 
no  doubt  in  many  things,  but  there  is  no  trace  that 
they  differed  in  the  estimate  which  they  formed  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  and  of  His  relationship  to  the 
Father.  St.  Paul's  representation  of  Christ  is  only 
a  more  developed  e.xpression  of  what  is  present 
already  in  solution  in  the  primitive  apostolic  teach- 
ing. Of  this  St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Acts  and  his 
First  Epistle  may  be  taken  as  representative. 

In  St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Acts,  while  no  attempt 
is  made  at  a  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  He  is  quite  definitely  placed  on  the 
side  of  God  as  over  against  man,  the  theme  of 
the  go.spel  and  the  object  of  faith.  Through  His 
resurrection  and  exaltation  Jesus  is  proclaimed  not 
only  '  Messiah '  {S'^-'"  i'^--^),  but '  giver  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'  (2=3),  'Prince  of  life'  (S's  5^'),  'Saviour' 
(412  521),  and  'Judge  of  living  and  dead'  (10«  a 
prerogative  which  in  the  OT  belongs  to  God  and  to 
God  alone).  Prayer  is  offered  to  Him  directly  (1^ 
V),  so  that  one  mode  of  describing  Christians  in 
these  early  days  was  to  speak  of  them  as  those  that 
called  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  (9=').  And  already 
in  his  first  sermon  we  find  St.  Peter  applying  to 
Christ  the  term  'Lord'  (Ki)pios,  Ac  2='-^-^;  cf. 
31s.  21  531  1036)^  f]jg  same  term  as  is  used  of  Jah- 
weh  in  the  LXX,  thus  assigning  to  Him  Divine 
sovereignty  and  authority.  The  mere  use  of  the 
word  Kvpio!  may  not  in  itself  necessarily  involve 
Divinity.  The  Jews  applied  it  to  their  Messiah 
(Mk  1'2^'''-  and  ||s)  without  thereby,  it  is  said,  pro- 
nouncing him  to  be  God.  But,  as  Knowling  points 
out,  '  it  is  not  merely  that  the  early  Christians 
addressed  their  Ascended  Lord  so  many  times  by 
the  same  name  which  is  used  of  Jehovah  in  the 
LXX  .  .  .  but  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  refer 
to  Him  the  attributes  and  the  prophecies  which  the 
great  prophets  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jehovah  '  (EGT,  on  Ac  2='). 

In  his  First  Epistle  St.  Peter  represents  the  same 
point  of  view  in  slightly  fuller  and  more  developed 


form.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  definitely  spoken  of  as 
'  the  Si>irit  of  Christ' (1") ;  and  although  the  title 
'Son  of  God'  is  not  um|iloyed,  we  find  the  ex- 
pression '  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  (!■'),  with  an  undeniable  im|>lication  of 
Christ's  special  Sonship.  Christians  are  called  to 
'  sanctify  in  their  hearts  Christ  as  Lord  '  (3'°)  in 
words  which  in  the  UT  are  a|iplieil  to  Jahweh  and 
His  sanctilication  by  Israel  (Is  8").  He  is  pro- 
ilaimed  to  be  Lord  not  only  of  the  spiritual  world 
but  of  the  material  as  related  to  and  subserving  the 
spiritual,  '  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  him  '(IP  3").  It  is  a  disputed 
question  whether  1"  and  1'"  do  or  do  not  imply  the 
real  pre-e.xistence  of  Christ.  While  the  language 
of  the  former  seems  satisfied  if  we  take  it  to  mean 
simply  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  now  so  hound  up 
with  Christ  that  it  can  be  called  His  Spirit,  moved 
also  in  the  prophets  of  old,  the  latter  passage  is 
more  significant.  '  While  the  word  "  foreknown  " 
(irpoeyfoiu/j.^fov)  in  noway  involves  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  since  it  is  used  even  of  Christians  in  Y\ 
yet  the  unusual  combination  of  "  foreknown  "  with 
"  manifested  "  may  justly  be  considered  as  placing 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Only  that  can  be  mani- 
fested which  was  in  being  before  manifestation ' 
(H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Edinburgh,  1912,  p.  45  f.).  With  the  sermons  of 
St.  Peter  in  Acts  and  his  First  Epistle  as  represent- 
ing the  gener.al  conception  of  Christ  current  in  the 
earliest  Apostolic  Age  may  be  coupled  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  where  Jesus  is  extolled  as  '  the  Lord 
of  glory'  (2')  and  ranked  with  God  in  honour  and 
dignity  (1');  and  the  brief  Epistle  of  Jude,  who 
describes  Jesus  as  '  our  only  Master  and  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ '(v.'),  whose  '  slave  '  (ooOXos)  he  is  (v.'). 
As  representing  the  more  developed  apostolic 
doctrine,  we  have  not  only  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Johannine 
writings.  In  Hebrews  the  central  thought  is  that 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which 
He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  and  better  covenant 
( 12=^  9'^  8").  He  is  announced  as  a  '  Son  '  ( 1=),  tran- 
scendently  related  to  God,  the  etlulgence  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance 
(P),  creator,  upholder,  and  heir  of  all  things  (1-  '"), 
who,  though  thus  eternal  and  Divine,  because  the 
children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  Himself 
likewise  partook  of  the  same  and  is  now  through 
His  sutt'ering  and  sacrifice  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  majesty  on  high  (1^  8'  10').  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  emphasis  on  the  Divine  Sonship,  marked 
throughout,  so  that  even  such  a  critic  as  J.  Weiss 
admits  that  in  this  Gospel  Christ  is  God  in  the 
fullest  sense,  possessing  '  those  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  nature  of  the  Deity  '  (Christ :  The  Begin, 
nings  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  p.  148  ii.). 
The  view  of  the  writer  is  summed  up  in  the  Pro- 
logue in  terms  of  the  rebaptized  Logos  conception 
of  which  he  predicates  His  eternity  ('  existed  in  the 
very  beginning,' v.'  [Moflatt]),  His  eternal  personal 
relation  to  God  ('  was  with  [^piis]  God,'  v.' ;  '  was 
with  God  in  the  very  beginning,'  v.^),  His  agency  in 
creation  ('through  him  all  existence  came  into 
being,  no  existence  came  into  being  apart  from 
him,"  V.'),  giver  of  life  and  light  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  the  medium  alike  of  creation  and 
of  revelation  ('in  him  life  lay,  and  this  life  was  the 
Light  for  men,'  v."" ;  '  the  real  Light  which  lightens 
every  man,'  v.').  In  1  Jn.  such  a  unity  between 
God  and  the  Son  is  recognized  that  he  «ho  confesses 
the  Son  hath  the  Father  also  (5=").  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse Christ  is  represented  as  He  whom  all  creation 
unites  to  worship  as  it  worships  God  Almighty 
(P;  cf.  7'-).  God  and  the  Lamb  receive  united 
adoration  (5'*  V).  He  is  the  '  First  and  the  Last,' 
the  '  Beginning  and  the  End  '  (1^  218  22"),  the  Lord 
of  the  churches,  who  holds  their  stars  or  guardian 
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anijels  in  His  lianil  (l'"--"),  who  is  llnler  of  tlie 
nations  ami  Kin;;  of  kinijs,  thoall-wiseaiiJalnii^lity 
Judge  of  the  nations  (7"  lo^). 

2,  Evidential  with  regard  to  His  work, 
especially  His  death. — Thf  Itc'^uiiection  was  not 
only  thi^  lonliiinatioii  of  ('liri»t's  claim  to  .Sorishi|i 
and  Messiahship  ;  it  was  throu^'h  tliis  the  Divine 
justilioation  of  Jesus'  rlaini  as  to  llie  redemptive 
character  of  His  life  anil  work  as  culminating  in 
His  death,  and  the  puhlic  declaration  of  its  accept- 
ance. The  Messiah  was  looked  for  as  coming  in 
outward  glory,  but  .Jesus  came  in  a  way  that  was 
the  very  opposite  of  this,  llis  life  on  earth  had 
been  one  of  humiliation  and  suH'ering,  of  self- 
denying  service  .ind  sacrilice  for  others,  until  at  last 
the  culminating  point  of  His  sacrilice  was  reached 
in  His  death.  All  were  'oliended'  in  Him.  He 
needed  to  be  justified,  and  tlie  Resurrection  was 
His  Divine  justilication  or  vindication.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  His  resurrection  (and 
exaltation)  is  connected  witli  His  'making  himself 
of  no  reputation  '  and  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant  (2*'").  In  Romans  (I'')  it  is  in  contrast 
with  His  having  been  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh  that  He  is  said  to  have  been 
declared  Son  of  God  with  power.  Above  all.  His 
death  needed  justiMcation.  Jesus  had  Himself 
while  on  earth  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  His 
suH'ering  and  death.  But  this  was  so  contrary  to 
Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  that  the  lirst 
disciples  had  difliculty  in  attaining  to  it.  '  The 
idea  of  the  Messianic  suHerings  and  death  is  one 
that  wakes  no  echo  in  tlie  heart  of  any  Jewish 
contemporary  of  our  Lord,  not  excepting  even  His 
disciples' (L.  A.  Muirhead,  Esrhatolugy  of  Jesus, 
London,  1904,  p.  206),  and  the  Death  on  the  Cross 
when  it  came  was  fatal,  in  Jewish  eyes,  to  Messianic 
claims.  This  was  the  great  aKivSakov.  It  was  His 
resurrection,  and  the  fact  that  by  it  He  had  been 
'  declared  '  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  that  showed 
the  peculiarity  and  importance  of  His  death.  So 
St.  Paul  represents  the  case.  If  Jesus  was  indeed 
both  Lord  and  Christ,  as  through  his  experience  on 
the  Damascus  road  he  had  come  to  know,  the  death 
which  He  died  could  not  be  what  it  seemed  to  be, 
a  curse,  the  death  of  a  malefactor  and  blas])hemer, 
but  a  Divine  appointment  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
There  must  be  in  it  a  Divine  virtue.  '  God  was  in 
Christ,'  even  Christ  the  crucified,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  (2  Co  S^"  ;  cf.  1  Co  15",  llo  4-'^ 
&''').  It  was  a  vicarious  death  ;  He  was  delivered 
up  for  our  transgressions  (Ro  4^),  and  the  Resur- 
rection was  the  assurance  that  God  had  accepted 
Christ's  atoning  work,  and  that  the  foundation  of 
perfect  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  had 
been  laid.  In  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  Death  on  the  Cross  lost  its  shame 
and  became  a  spring  of  blessing,  the  central  '  com- 
mendation' or  proof  of  Divine  love  (Ro  5*). 

Already  in  the  primitive  Christian  community, 
following  hints  of  the  Lord  Himself  in  His  earthly 
and  then  in  His  post- Resurrection  teaching,  we  have 
the  atoning  significance  of  the  Death  represented. 
That  Jesus  '  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures ' — not  only  the  fact  of  the  Death  but  its 
atoning  si^ificance — was  part  of  the  tradition 
which  St.  Paul  had  received  and  which,  he  claimed, 
was  common  to  himself  and  the  older  apostles 
(1  Co  15^-  ").  '  The  inference,' Weizsacker  acknow- 
ledges, '  is  indisputable  ;  the  primitive  Church 
already  taught,  and  proved  from  Scripture,  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  exerted  a  saving  influence 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  '  (Apost.  Age'-,  i.  130  f.). 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  St.  Peter's 
speeches  in  the  Acts,  w  here  the  death  of  Jesus  is 
represented  as  a  Divine  necessity,  taking  place  '  by 
the  determined  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ' 
(2^ ;  cf.  4^"),  and  as  in  accordance  with  prophecy 


(3"  ;  cf.  Christ's  ]iost-Resurrecti(m  teaching,  Lk24-'. 
Is  53  seems  to  have  been  the  s[)ecial  pa.ssage  in  the 
Apostle's  mind — the  Sullering  Mes.siah  being  fre 
quently  identified  in  these  early  spee(-hes  with  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah,  e.g.  3"  4"  ;  cf.  8"°). 
So,  although  represented  as  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  (2"'  3'''-i»  5™),  the  death  of  Jesus  is  viewed 
as  a  fact  Divinely  foreordained  and  Divinely  neces- 
sary. This  Divine  necessity  of  the  Death  has  refer- 
ence to  its  .saving  or  redemptive  significance  in 
virtue  of  which  the  great  blessing  oi  the  gospel, 
ottered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  is  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (2^"  3'"  5"'  10^").  In  these  early  sermons  or  dis- 
courses the  redemptive  significance  of  the  Death  is 
not  developed.  We  have  to  reniemlier  that  '  the 
Petrine  speeches  in  the  Acts  were  called  forth  by 
special  circumstances  and  (except  the  speeches 
recorded  in  Ac  lo^""*"  15''")  were  all  addressed  to 
non-Christian  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  We  have  no 
right,  therefore,  to  look  to  them  for  the  full  cj'cle  of 
Christian  doctrine  w  hich  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  Peter  had  apprehended  '  (Chase,  llDIl 
iii.  793'').  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  we  have 
a  somewhat  more  developed  doctrine  ;  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  sufl'ering  and  death  of  Christ  being 
described  in  varied  language— covenant  blood  (1-), 
ransom  (1""-),  sin-bearing  (2-™-),  substitution,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous  (3'"). 

In  St.  Paul  the  redemptive  significance  of  the 
Death  is  further  developed.  He  died  '  for  our 
sins'  (1  Co  15",  2  Co  5'-') ;  a  *  ransom  '  (Xin-pov,  1  Ti 
2*) ;  through  His  death  there  is  inaugurated  a  New 
Covenant  (1  Co  11-'),  in  which  the  Divine  purpose 
of  '  salvation  '  is  realized:  deliverance  from  wrath 
(Ro  5"),  from  the  curse  of  the  Law  (Gal  3''),  and  the 
imparting  of  eternal  life  (1  Th  5"-).  The  shedding 
of  His  blood  was  a  sacrifice  which  had  propitiatory 
value  (Ro  3-"-  5",  1  Co  5"),  in  virtue  of  which  men 
are  brought  into  a  new  relation  to  God,  treated 
as  righteous  (Ro  3°''),  '  accepted  in  the  Beloved ' 
(Eph  1*).  This  sacrificial  significance  of  the  Death 
is  specially  emphasized  by  the  writer  to  tlie 
Hebrews,  who  linds  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Covenant  types  and  shadows  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Through  its  propitiatory  eflicacy  the  Death 
is  viewed  as  a  crown  of  glory  (2" ;  of.  5"-).  In  the 
Johannine  writings  'Jesus  Christ  the  righteous'  is 
reiiresented  as  'the  propitiation  for  our  sins' 
(1  Jn  2-  4«»;  cf.  Rev  P  S"- '•"• '=),  in  the  Gospel  the 
suffering  and  death  being  viewed,  as  in  Heb. ,  as  a 
glorification  (13^').  'He  [St.  John].  .  .  does  not 
ever,  like  St.  Paul  (e.g.  Ph  2'-  *),  separate  it 
[the  Passion]  as  a  crisis  of  humili.ation  from  the 
glory  which  followed '  (Westeott,  on  Jn  12"- ;  cf. 
Milligan,  Resurreriion,  p.  314). 

3.  Evidential  with  regard  to  man's  eternal 
destiny. — Another  aspect  of  the  evidential  signi- 
ficance of  the  resurrection  of  Oirist  for  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  is  that  which  concerns  the  eternal 
destiny  of  those  '  who  through  him  do  believe  in 
God.'  Already  in  the  OT  we  have  foreshadowings 
of  the  belief  in  a  continued  personal  life  with  God 
after  death.  The  religious  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  was  felt  to  carry  with  it  the  pledge  of  such  a 
continued  life.  Kellowship  with  God  constitutes 
a  bond  which  death  cannot  sever.  'Immortality 
is  the  corollary  of  Religion.  If  there  be  religion, 
that  is,  if  God  be,  there  is  immortality '  (Davidson, 
Job,  Cambridge,  1884,  p.  296).  As  JTesus  Himself 
put  it,  interpreting  and  supporting  this  funda- 
mental OT  source  of  the  faith  in  immortality,  God 
is  '  not  a  God  of  dead  people  but  of  living '  (Mt  22-'-, 
Mk  1227,  Lk  20^).  And  this  immortality  was  for 
the  Hebrew  an  immortality  of  the  whole  personal 
being  of  man,  body  as  well  as  soul.  The  conception 
of  a  disembodied  future  life  was  entirely  foreign 
to  the  OT — belonging  to  ethnic  not  to  Hebrew 
thought.     Such  a  destiny,  indeed,  could  be  for  the 
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OT  believer  but  a  hope,  a  faith,  a  faith  venture, 
tlioui;h  involved  in  the  verj'  nature  of  religion  aa 
fi'Uo\vshi|)  with  God.  If  certainty,  if  assured  con- 
fidence ot  such  a  full  personal  immortality,  was  to 
be  attained,  some  more  'sure  word'  of  God  must 
be  spoken  ;  and  such  a  sure  word  the  Apostolic 
Church  found  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  As  the 
crowning  example  of  a  life  liveii  in  fellowship  with 
God,  anil  trusting  God  for  the  future,  Jesus  .supplied 
the  test  case,  the  crucial  instance,  of  God's  love. 

Since  therefore  Jesus  —  the  man  Jesus  —  was 
raised  from  the  grave,  the  faith  in  the  Resurrection 
grounded  in  the  life  of  fellowship  with  God  has 
received  its  final  seal  and  assurance.  The  res\ir- 
rection  of  those  who  are  His  is  guaranteed — '  For 
if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  him'  (1  Th  4").  The  empty  grave 
therefore,  as  Harnack  admits  with  some  inconse- 
quence, is  'the  birthplace  of  the  indestructible 
belief  that  death  is  vanquished,  that  there  is  a  life 
eternal'  {What  is  Christ  in  nit  tj  ?^,  p.  165). 

St.  Paul  puts  this  evidential  significance  of  the 
Resurrection  first  negatively  :  '  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  they  also  which  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  have  perished  (dTriiXoi'To)'  (1  Co  15'*).  They 
have  '  perished  '  not  in  the  sense  of  suffering  annihi- 
lation or  extinction  of  conscious  existence,  but  of 
undergoing  deprivation  of  continued  existence,  in 
any  sense  in  which  it  is  worth  having — deprivation 
of  '  life '  through  separation  from  God,  the  Sheol 
state  of  existence.  (For  St.  Paul's  use  of  dirdWutrSai. 
and  aiTiiXeia  as  the  antithesis  of  o-iifeo-^ai  and 
<ru>Tjipia  see  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the 
Last  Thin/js,  p.  119  ft.)  '  But  now  hath  Christ  been 
raised  and  liecome  the  first  fruits  (d-irapx^)  of  them 
that  are  asleep'  {v."").  This  is  the  more  positive 
statement  of  it.  As  the  first  ripe  sheaf  is  the 
earnest  and  guarantee  of  the  coming  harvest,  so 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  and  guaran- 
tee of  the  resurrection  of  those  who  are  His  (cf. 
Col  1",  Rev  P,  7rpur6roKos  in  tCiv  veKpCiv,  '  the  first 
born  from  the  dead ').  So  St.  Peter  speaks  of 
Christians  being  '  born  anew  to  a  life  of  hope 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  born  to  an  unscathed,  inviolate,  unfading 
inheritance'  (1  P  !"■  [Moflatt]). 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  assur- 
ance or  pledge  of  the  full  ijersonal  immortality  of 
believers ;  it  is  also  the  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  this  immortal  life.  It  '  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light '  (2  Ti  1'") ;  it  has  displayed  it 
to  our  view.  He  has  risen  in  possession  of  a  body 
like  ours,  only  glorified  and  made  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  a  body  '  spiritual '  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  perfect  instrument  of  the  pur- 
poses of  spirit.  In  this  glorified  embodied  state  of 
the  Risen  Christ  we  have  a  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  future  state  of  believers.  At  present  we  are 
pent  up  in  a  body  which  is  but  an  imperfect  medium 
of  our  will  or  spirit.  It  is  'a  body  of  death ' 
(Ro  7"),  full  of  weakness  and  corruption,  limiting 
our  powers  of  service.  But '  this  body  that  belongs 
to  our  low  estate'  shall  be  transformed  'till  it 
resembles  the  body  of  his  Glory '  (Ph  3='  [Moft'att]). 
For  '  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwelleth  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ 
Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  also  your  mortal 
liodies  through  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you' 
(Ro  8").  (On  the  connexion  between  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  believers, 
whereby  the  former  is  not  only  the  pledge  or 
guarantee  but  the  ground  of  the  latter,  and  the 
moral  significance  of  the  doctrine,  see,  further, 
below,  IV.  ii.) 

ii.  Essential  or  constitutive  significance. 
— The  heart  of  the  apostolic  representation  is  not 
reached  until  it  is  perceived  that  the  Resurrection 


is  not  simjily  an  external  seal  or  evidential  ap- 
pendage added  to  guarantee  certain  truths  about 
Christ  and  His  work,  but  an  essential  or  constitu- 
tive element  in  the  work  itself,  an  integral  part  of 
His  redemptive  revelation.  Such  a  view  as  that 
of  Herrmann  already  referred  to,  which  lays  the 
chief  stress  on  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's 
life,  making  the  Resurrection  at  most  a  deduction 
of  faith  witliout  vital  relation  to  redemption,  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  fact. 
This  more  inner  vital  significance  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion for  apostolic  thought  and  life  as  the  neces- 
sary sequel  of  the  Incarnation  and  Crucifixion, 
and  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, may  be  presented  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  What  it  meant  for  Christ  Himself.  — The 
Resurrection  was  essential  to  Christian  faith,  be- 
cause of  what  it  meant  for  Christ  Himself.  As 
the  transition  from  a  state  of  hunuliatiou  to  a  state 
of  exaltation,  the  entrance  in  His  risen  manhood 
on  a  new  life  of  exalted  power  and  sovereignty, 
whereby  He  became  Lord  over  all,  the  Resurrection 
formed  a  new  beginning  in  the  life  of  Christ  Him- 
self. This  is  the  central  significance  of  the  Re- 
surrection insisted  on  by  St.  Peter  in  his  sermons 
recorded  in  Acts  :  '  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
(Ki'ipioi")  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified' 
(036j .  I  Him  hath  God  exalted  at  his  right  hand  to 
be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour'  (5") ;  'therefore  being 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted  ...  he  hath 
poured  forth  this'  (2^),  and  the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  is  pointed  to  as  further  evidence  of  His 
exalted  sovereignty  (4'°).  Ki5pios,  the  LXX  name 
for  Jahweh  and  the  characteristic  apostolic  title 
for  the  Exalted  Jesus,  defines  Him  as  One  who  is 
sovereign  in  the  spheres  both  of  grace  and  of  nature. 
Lord  not  only  over  the  Chvtrch  but  over  all  creation. 
This  too  is  the  connotation  or  significance  of  the 
phrase  'at  the  right  hand  of  God' — a  phrase 
borrowed  from  Ps  110'  and  oftener  used  in  the  NT 
than  any  other  words  of  the  OT.  It  defines  Christ's 
exaltation  as  a  sharing  in  the  universal  sovereignty 
and  almighty  power  of  God.  So  in  1  P  Z-''  the 
statement  that '  angels  and  authorities  and  powers ' 
are  '  made  subject  unto  him '  is  the  affirmation  of 
His  personal  participation  in  the  universal  sove- 
reignty of  God,  whose  servants  the  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  are. 

This  is  most  strikingly  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  for 
whom  the  greatness  of  the  Resurrection,  as  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  Divine  power  ('the  sur- 
passing greatness  of  his  power,'  Eph  1"  [Moflatt]), 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  merely  the 
raising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  but  His  exaltation 
and  enthronement  '  in  the  heavenly  sphere  (ii>  tois 
inovpavloii)  .  .  .  the  sphere  of  spiritual  activities .  .  ., 
which  lies  behind  the  world  of  sense,  .  .  .  the  sphere 
of  all  the  ruling  forces  of  the  universe'  (J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Lon- 
don, 1903,  pp.  '21,  20),  '  above  all  the  angelic  Rulers, 
Authorities,  Powers,  and  Lords' — above  all  powers 
whether  of  the  natural  sphere  or  of  the  spiritual — 
and  all  this  for  redemptive  ends,  that  He  might  be 
'  head  over  everything  for  the  church,  the  cliurch 
which  is  his  Body'  (Eph  l^"-^^  [Moffatt]).  -As  he 
puts  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  '  God 
raised  him  high  and  conferred  on  him  a  Name 
above  all  names  [Ki/pios],  so  that  before  the  Name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bend  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  underneath  the  earth,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,"  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father '  (2"-"  [Moff'att]).  The  Resurrec- 
tion thus  constituted  a  '  crisis '  in  the  experience 
of  Christ  Himself.  Through  it  His  activity  was 
raised  to  a  new  level,  whereby  He  became  clothed 
with  absolute  might  to  carry  out  the  issues  of  His 
.saving  work  on  earth. 
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The  frequency  with  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Jesus  as  '  Lord  ' 
fKi'pio?)  is  reniarliable.  The  word  occurs  some  131  times  in  his 
writiiifrs  (^ee  Feiue,  ThfU.  de^  ST,  p.  344).     In  his  first  Kpistle, 

1  Thess.,  the  title  is  applied  to  the  Kiseii  Christ  more  than  20 
times.  The  peculiar  si;;nificance  of  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term 
is  sometimes  minimized  on  the  ground  that  it  was  used  in 
ancient  times  to  express  the  relation  of  a  kin^  to  his  subjects — 
ef.  Ac  SS'-"**,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  Uoman  Kniperor— and  in 
Oriental  religions  to  express  the  relation  between  a  god  and  his 
worshippers.  So  Deissmann  maintains  that  the  Pauline  title 
'the  Lord  '  is  'a  genuinely  Oriental  predicate, 'and  that  St.  Paul 
uses  it  as  a  silent  protest  against  the  acknowledgment  of  any 
other  Lord,  even  the  Uoman  Emperor,  as  a  rival  to  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  (see  Feine,  Jt'sits  Chriittiis  und  Paulug,  p.  8H).  So 
Heitnuiller  and  Bousset  claim  that  St.  Paul's  view  of  Jesus  as 
Kiiptos  was  determined  by  the  Hellenistic  Christianity  which  he 
found  in  Damascus  and  Antiocli.  But  if  it  was  a  (ientile  it  was 
also  a  Jewish  title,  being  the  L.\X  name  for  Jaluveh,  and  this 
for  St.  Paul  as  a  Jew  was  its  nearer  context.  And  St.  Paul's 
application  of  the  term  to  the  Exalted  Jesus  was  in  line  with 
the  usage  of  the  early  Christian  community  (see  above,  IV.  i.  i). 
To  say,  as  Pfleiderer  does,  that  the  common  faith  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  early  disciples  in  Jesus  as  Lord  was  due  to  a  pre. 
Christian  conception  of  Messiah  which  came  ultimately  from 
Oriental  sources,  is  to  cut  it  off  from  its  origin  in  apostolic  ex- 
perience and  to  leave  unexplained  what  is  the  central  and 
essential  tact  to  be  explained— how  Lordship  came  to  be  pre- 
dicated of  One  who  died  on  a  Cross  of  shame. 

When  we  ask  in  what  ways  the  Risen  Lord 
exercises  His  .sovereignty  and  power,  we  find  the 
apostolic  writers  dwelling  especially  upon  two 
manifestations  of  it  :  (a)  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  (6)  the  intercession  of  Christ  at  the 
Father's  right  hand. 

(ffl)  The  giving  of  the  Spirit  is  represented  by 
the  apostles  as  the  gift  of  the  Exalted  Lord  by 
which  He  carries  on  His  work  on  earth,  and  secures 
the  ends  for  which  He  lived  and  died.  '  Being 
therefore  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,'  says 
St.  Peter,  connecting  the  fact  with  the  exaltation 
of  Christ,  'and  having  received  from  the  Father 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  has  poured  forth 
on  us  what  you  now  see  and  hear'  (Ac  2^^).  So 
intimately  was  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  connected 
with  the  exaltation  and  glorification  of  Christ  that 
St.  John  can  say  that  there  was  no  gift  of  the 
Spirit  before  the  Ascension.  '  Spirit  was  not  yet, 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified '  (Jn  7™).  He 
was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  acoomplislied  the  work 
given  Him  to  do  ;  but  not  till  His  work  on  earth 
was  done  and  His  glory  entered  did  He  possess 
the  Spirit  in  such  wise  as  to  be  able  to  bestow  it 
on  men.  It  was  the  promise  of  the  Father — part 
of  Christ's  reward  for  His  work  on  earth — and,  as 
such,  a  sure  proof  of  God's  acceptance  of  that  work. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  characteristic  apostolic  name 
for  the  Spirit  is  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ '  or  '  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jesus]'  (Ac  16'  RV,  Ro  S«,  2  Co 
3",  Gal  4«,  I'll  l'»,  I  P  1"),  not  only  as  having 
dwelt  in  Christ  Himself,  but  as  being  the  gift  of 
Christ  as  Christ  was  the  gift  of  the  Fatlier  (cf.  Jn 
14-J6  i5'26)_  Further,  the  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  as  having  Christ  for  His  theme,  His  office 
being  to  witness  to,  interpret,  and  glorify  Christ, 
and  thus  carry  on  His  work  on  eartii  (cf.  Jn  L5-'''- 
16''').  As  such  the  Spirit  is  characterized  chiefly 
in  three  ways:  (1)  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  lead 
men  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  take  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  show  us  their  meaning  (Jn  14-" 
15=«  16'2'',  Ac  2'  6'"  et  passim,  1  Co  2'"  12^  etc.)  ; 
(2)  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  to  convince  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment  (Jn  16"),  to  help  our 
infirmities  (Ro  S-"),  to  set  free  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  death  (Ro  S^-  '»• ",  Gal  5™,  etc.),  to  produce 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  character  which  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5--,  Eph  5°),  and  to 
conform  us  in  body  and  in  spirit  into  the  likeness 
of  the  Risen  Christ  (Ro  8-»'-  10'^  1  Co  3'«  6">  W--", 

2  Co  3'^  Gal  2=»,  etc.) ;  (3)  as  the  Spirit  oi power,  to 
enable  men  to  be  effective  witnesses  in  word  and 
life  to  the  Risen  Christ  (Ac  1«  3'-  4',  etc.). 

The  function  of  the  Spirit  was  thus  to  realize  a  new 
kind  of  fellowship  between  Christ  and  His  followers 
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— a  spiritual  fellowship  with  a  living,  everywhere 

firesent  Lord — in  und  through  which  they  were 
ed  into  new  truth  iind  holiness  and  liower.  The* 
coining  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  not  lo  be  looked 
upon  as  a  coinpen.sation  or  substitute  for  an  absent 
Christ ;  it  is  the  higher  mode  of  Christ's  own 
presence,  to  which  He  pointed  forward  when  He 
said,  'I  will  be  with  you  all  the  time,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  world '  (Mt  28™).  On  Christ's  own  life, 
the  promise  'the  Comforter  will  conu^ '  is  inter- 
changeable with  '  I  will  come  to  you  '  (.In  14"  15-'"). 
St.  Paul  in  more  than  one  passage  expressly 
identifies  the  Risen  Christ  with  the  H<dy  Spirit  (c.r/. 
2  Co  3",  '  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,'  and  v."*,  '  we  are 
changed  into  the  .same  image  hy  the  Lord  the 
Spirit ').  And  on  this  ground  it  is  sometimes  argueil 
that  for  St.  Paul  the  Risen  Exalted  ('hrist  and 
the  Holy  S|>irit  are  really  one  and  the  .same  (c.ff. 
von  Dobschiitz,  Ostcrn  und  I'fiiii/sten,  p.  34).  'I'o 
identify  the  Risen  Lord  and  the  Spirit,  however, 
without  (|ualification  in  the  f.'ice  of  the  threefohl 
benediction  in  the  same  Epistle  (13''')  is  unwar- 
ranted. What  St.  Paul  meant  was  that  between 
the  Spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Risen  Christ  no 
experimental  distinction  could  be  made.  'The 
truth  of  the  pass.age  is  the  same  as  that  of  RoS'"'-  : 
"  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is 
none  of  His.  And  if  Christ  is  in  you,"  etc.  Here, 
so  far  as  the  practical  experience  of  Christians 
goes,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  Christ  Himself  ;  Christ  dwells  in  Chris, 
tians  through  His  Spirit'  (Denney,  Expositor's 
Bible,  'The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,' 
London,  1894,  p.  134).  'What  the  Apostle  means 
by  his  form  of  verbal  identification  ["the  Lord  is 
the  Spirit"]  is  rather  the  religious  certainty  that 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  God  redeems  men,  and  the 
Spirit,  in  whom  He  communicates  Himself  to  men, 
aresoindissolubly  bottnd  up  in  one,  act  so  absolutely 
for  the  same  end  and  tlirough  the  same  means, 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  issue 
they  are  seen  as  merged  in  each  other.  They  are 
one  as  the  fountain  and  the  stream  are  one. 
"Christ  in  you,  or  the  S])irit  of  Christ  in  you; 
these  are  not  ditl'erent  realities  ;  but  the  one  is  the 
method  of  the  other"  (Moberly)'  (H.  R.  Mackintosh 
in  i>DB,  p.  708'' :  cf.  the  same  writer's  Ihe  Person 
oj  Jesus  Christ,  p.  374). 

(6)  While  thus  through  the  Spirit  the  Exalted 
Christ  carries  on  His  work  on  earth,  by  His  inter- 
cession at  the  Father's  right  hanti  He  Himself 
carries  on  His  work  in  heaven.  This  aspect  of  the 
Risen  Christ's  activity  is  specially  emphasized  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  it  is  represented 
as  the  culmination  of  His  high-priestly  functions, 
the  entering  'through  his  own  blood,'  i.e.  with 
the  virtue  of  His  atoning  sacrifice  in  Him,  into  the 
holiest  of  all  '  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us'  (He  O'-''),  and  the  guarantee  of  the  full  effective- 
ness of  His  redemptive  work,  '  wherefore  also  he  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near 
unto  God  through  him,  seeing  he  ever  livetli  to 
make  intercession  (4vTt.>yxa.vei.ii)  for  them '  (7'-"). 
But  in  the  other  apostolic  writings,  both  Pauline 
and  Johannine,  His  intercession  at  God's  right 
hand  is  equally  represented  as  the  culminating 
aspect  of  Christ's  work,  and  'with  a  kind  of 
adoring  awe  which  is  quite  peculiar  even  in  the 
New  Test.ament'  (Denney,  Studies  in  Theoloriy, 
London,  1894,  p.  162).  '  It  is  Christ  Jesus  IJiat 
died,  yea  rather,  that  w<as  raised  from  the  de;id, 
who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketli 
intercession  {ivrvYxava.)  for  tis '  (Ro  8**,  'who 
actually  pleads  for  us  '  [Moflatt]).  '  These  things 
write  I  unto  you  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteims'  (1  Jn  '2'). 

It  would  no  doubt  be   misleading  to  represent 
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His  heiivenlv  intercession  as  oral  or  vocal,  as 
takiiij;  place  in  wiinis  or  sjioken  entreaty.  '  Words 
imply  distance  aiul  duality  of  a  kind  incongruous 
with  tilt'  i4l('iitity  of  life  subsisting  between  Christ 
and  tbe  I'alber.  Theirs  is  a  unity  that  needs  no 
language  '  ( Mackintosh,  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
|>.  :i7T).  Wlien  the  apostles  speak  of  Ills  'making 
intercession  for  us,  they  are  not  speaking  of 
'specilic  acts  done  or  words  spoken  bj'  Christ  in 
His  glory.  His  glorified  presence  is  an  eternal 
lueseiilation  ;  He  jjleads  by  what  He  is'  (R.  C. 
Aloberly,  Mitiistert'il  Priesthood,  London,  1897, 
p.  '24G).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be 
doing  less  than  justice  to  the  aiJOStolic  thought  to 
represent  His  intercession  as  nothing  more  than 
His  appearance  and  constant  presence  before  God 
for  us,  with  the  virtue  of  His  atoning  life  and  death 
in  Him,  (lod  being  tlius  continually  reminded, 
as  it  were,  at  once  of  the  eflicacy  of  Christ's 
atoning  work  and  of  the  needs  of  humanity. 

Apparently  we  siiould  interpret  the  apostolic 
language  {e.ff.  He  4'^  '  that  we  may  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need,'  grace  for  timely  suc- 
cour) as  implying  that  the  intercession  of  Christ 
is  not  a  continuous  unvarj'ing  representation  to 
God  on  behalf  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  Exalted 
Clirist,  but  an  intercession  which  relates  itself 
sympathetically  to  the  varying  needs  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  believer's  life.  This  direct  personal 
representation  to  God  on  our  belialt  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  limited  to  prayer.  The  verb  ivrvy- 
Xavetv  translated  'intercede'  means  to  deal  or 
transact  with  one  person  for  another,  and,  when 
it  stands  alone  without  any  limiting  expressions, 
ought  to  be  understood  in  a  much  wider  sense 
than  petition  or  prayer,  viz.  as  '  including  the 
whole  series  of  transactions  in  which  one  person 
may  engage  with  another  on  behalf  of  a  third ' 
(Milligan,  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood 
of  our  Lord,  p.  151).  Christ's  intercession  is  the 
whole  action  or  transaction  in  the  presence  of  God 
of  the  Exalted  Christ,  whereby,  on  the  ground  of 
His  atoning  work,  the  full  blessings  of  salvation 
are  niatle  over  to  those  '  who  come  to  God  through 
him'  (He  7-'';  cf.  Ko  8«). 

2.  What  it  meant  for  humanity. — In  virtue  of 
its  being  thus  the  entrance  on  a  new  life  of  exalted 
power  and  Lordship  in  which  He  exercises  His 
full  redemptive  activity,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
constitutes  a  new  beginning  in  the  life  of  humanity, 
ushering  in  a  new  creative  epoch.  The  Risen 
Jesus  becomes  a  new  life-principle  in  men,  a 
'life-creating  Spirit'  (1  Co  lo''^  irveviM  fuoiroioCi') 
introducing  men  into  a  new  world  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience. This  epochal  significance  of  the  Resur- 
rection St.  Paul  represents  by  saying  that  in  and 
by  His  resurrection  Christ  became  the  '  second 
Adam,'  the  Founder  and  Head  of  a  new  humanity, 
so  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  represents  as 
real  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  man  as  his  creation 
(Ro  5'-'-,  1  Co  15«f-).  'The  first  Adam  became 
a  living  soul'  (1  Co  15*^  i'l'xn  ^Oxra,  a  person 
possessing  a  principle  of  life) — this  marks  the 
crisis  of  man's  creation.  '  The  second  Adam  be- 
came a  life-creating  spirit'  (ib.) — this  marks  the 
crisis  of  man's  redemption  whereby  he  becomes 
a  'new  creation'  (Kaivj]  kWctis)  and  henceforth 
walks  'in  newness  of  life'  (Ro  G*,  in  KaipSrriTi  fwijs). 

This  new  life  into  which  believers  are  introduced 
through  union  by  faith  with  the  living  Lord  St. 
Paul  can  describe  only  by  saying  that  he  possesses 
the  Spirit  (wivna)  of  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  9'),  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  or  the  Spirit  of  God  mediated 
through  the  Exalted  Christ  dwells  in  him  (9")  or 
that  Christ  lives  in  him,  so  that  he  can  say,  '  I 
live  ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me' 
(Gal  22» ;  cf.  Ro  S'"").  The  life  He  now  lives  as 
a   human  being  has,   as  its  central  determining 


firinciple,  not  himself  but  Christ.  Christ  is  '  our 
ife  '  (Col  'i*,  ri  fuJ)  TiixCiv).  The  fu?)  of  the  believer 
is  the  very  fuTJ  of  tbe  Exalted  Christ  (cf.  Ro  8'", 
2  Co  4""-).  Christianity  for  St.  Paul  is  the  con- 
dition of  being  '  in  Christ'  (iv  Xpiarif).  A  man  'in 
Christ ' — that  is  his  definition  of  a  Christian.  The 
new  dispensation  or  epoch  inaugurated  by  the 
Resurrection  is  the  dispen.sation  of  the  Spirit  pre- 
dicted by  Christ  Himself  (Jn  14'"-  »  15-'*  lli'). 

By  those  who,  like  I*Heiderer  and  Beyschlap,  trace  St.  Paul's 
view  ol'  Clirist  as  '  the  second  Adam,'  the  man  '  from  iieaven ' 
(1  Co  15*17),  to  the  influence  of  Philo's  JewiBh-Hellenic  concep- 
tion of  a  pre-existent  heavenly  Man,  the  Urmeiutch  or  arche- 
typal model  of  man's  creation,  St.  Paul  is  represented  as  con- 
ceiving of  Clirist  in  Ilis  pre-incarnate  stjite  merely  as  Man  in 
heaven,  the  prototype  of  humanity  (see  J.  Weiss,  on  1  Co  liJ-iT, 
and  Keine,  Thi'fiL  aes  ST,  p.  ',i5'S).  Even  if  we  assume,  how- 
ever, that  St.  Paul  borrowed  the  contrast  in  the  first  place 
from  current  Hellenic  thouj,'ht,  using  the  schema  lyinj,'  to  his 
hand,  he  filled  it  with  a  content  determined  not  by  tiie  specula- 
tions of  Alexandrian  philosophy  but  by  his  own  experience  of 
the  Risen  Christ.  He  seems,  indeed,  expressly  to  contrast  his 
own  point  of  view  with  that  of  Philo,  by  designating  the  man 
'  from  heaven  '  not  the  '  First  Man  '  as  in  Philo,  hut  the  '  Second 
Man.'  ■  '  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual  but  that  which  is 
natural '  (1  Co  l.'J-i'J).  It  is  only  at  His  resurrection  that  Christ 
is  rejiresented  by  St.  Paul  as  becoming  the  'second  Adam,'  the 
life-giving  head  of  a  new  humanity. 

For  the  apostles,  accordingly,  Christian  life  and 
experience  in  all  its  forms  depends  vpon  the  liesiir- 
rertion. 

(a)  Our  y?«/i^ca<ion  depends  upon  it.  The  great 
passage  here  is  Ro  4^ :  '  He  was  delivered  up  for 
our  trespasses  (6td  to.  Traparrai^aTa  rmutv)  and  was 
raised  for  our  justification  (otd  tt^v  oiKaiujcriv  tj/xuiv).' 
The  latter  clause  is  sometimes  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Resurrection  is  necessary  to  our  justificati<m 
in  the  sen.se  of  being  the  great  proof  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Death  was  Divinely  accepted,  thus 
evoking  faith  in  us.  '  He  was  delivered  up  [to 
death]  because  of  our  trespasses  [to  make  atone- 
ment for  us] :  and  He  was  raised  because  we  were 
justified  by  His  death.'  On  this  interpretation 
the  significance  of  the  Resurrection  for  our  justi- 
fication becomes  reduced  to  a  '  divine  declaration 
that  we  are  accepted  with  God '  (G.  B.  Stevens, 
Pauline  Theology,  London,  1892,  p.  254 ;  cf. 
B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theolociy  of  the  NT,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1882,  i.  437).  Its  purpose  is  evidential ; 
it  is  little  more  than  a  certificate  or  testimonial  to 
the  validity  of  the  Death.  That  the  Resurrection 
has  this  evidential  significance  we  have  seen.  But 
this  is  only  a  partial  statement  of  the  apostolic 
view.  If  this  were  all,  no  inner  or  essential  con- 
nexion is  to  be  traced  between  the  Resurrection 
and  our  justification,  but  one  which  is  purely 
external  and  temporary ;  and  the  Resurrection 
would  be  a  matter  which  can  be  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  faith  is  gained,  or  is  unnecessary  if  faith  is 
gained  in  some  other  way  (see,  e.g.,  Pfleiderer, 
Paulinism,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1877,  i.  119). 

But  this  is  not  adequate  to  the  Pauline  thought. 
The  Resurrection  is  necessary  to  our  justification, 
not  merely  because  of  the  ditt'erence  it  makes  to  us 
as  certifying  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  Death  and 
thus  evoking  faith  in  us,  but  also  because  of  the 
difference  it  makes  to  Christ  Himself.  It  marks 
the  point  at  which  His  sovereign  power  as  Lord  is 
made  effective.  Our  justification,  the  basis  for 
which  has  been  laid  in  the  Death,  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact  and  effective  reality  only 
through  Christ's  rising  again,  with  the  virtue  of 
His  atoning  life  and  death  in  Him,  to  apply  His 
atonement  in  those  who  are  united  with  Him  bj' 
faith.  That  which  redeems  is  not  Christ's  atoning 
death  apart  from  His  living  Person  into  union 
with  whom  we  are  brought  by  faith.  Nearly 
every  error  in  theories  of  the  Atonement  may  be 
traced  ultimately  to  separating  the  propitiatory 
work  of  Christ  from  Clirist  Himself.  The  very 
ABC  of  Apostolic  Christianity  is  that  we  are  saved 
not  by  believing  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  our 
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sins  but  by  union  with  the  Ciucilied  anil  now 
Kisen  Exalted  Saviour.  Only  tliinu;;!)  union  with 
a  living  Saviour  who  has  in  llini  the  virtue  of  His 
atoning  death  do  justiliiation,  forgiveness,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  redemption  heeonie  ours — "In 
whom  we  have  reileni]ition  through  his  blood' 
(Kph  1',  Col  1").  We  are  accepted  '  in  the  beloved ' 
(Kph  I")  :  'there  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Clirist  Jesus'  (Ko  8')- 
.lustilication  is  ours  as  we  are  'in  Christ'  in  such 
living  union  with  Him  that  His  life  becomes 
identilied  with  ours  and  ours  with  His.  Because 
of  this  identihcation  or  incorporation  Christ's  acts 
are  repeated  in  us  so  that  in  His  death  we  die  to 
sin,  'crucilied  with  Christ'  (Gal  '2-'"),  and  in  His 
life  we  live  to  rigliteousne.ss.  But  it  is  only  by 
His  ri.sen  life  that  Christ  cm  come  into  such  living 
union  with  men  as  thus  to  etlect  their  redemption. 

The  apo.stolic  thought  accordingly  is  this :  '  He 
was  delivered  up  [to  death]  on  account  of  our  tres- 
passes [to  make  atonement  for  them] ;  and  He 
was  raised  on  account  of  our  justification  [that  it 
might  become  an  accomplished  fact].'  '  His  rising 
again  was  the  necessary  antecedent  of  His  applying 
to  His  elect  the  virtue  of  that  Atonement  which  His 
dying  wrought  for  all  men.  .  .  .  He  died  to  pur- 
chase what  He  rose  again  to  apply '  (J.  H.  Newman, 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification^,  London, 
1874,  p.  206).  So  it  is  that  the  resurrection 
rather  than  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  justification.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as 
Denney  urges,  that '  Paul  did  not  make  an  abstract 
separation  between  Christ's  Death  and  His  Resur- 
rection, as  if  the  Death  and  the  Itesurrection 
either  had  ditt'erent  motives,  or  served  ends  separ- 
able from  each  other'  (EGT,  on  Ro  ll'-'*""').  Christ's 
work  is  one  and  its  end  one.  He  both  died  and 
was  raised  for  our  justification.  But  this  end  was 
made  efl'ective  only  through  the  Resurrection  ;  cf. 
Ro  S^-" :  '  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea  rather,  that  was  raised  from  the 
dead  ' ;  S"" :  '  saved  by  his  life ' ;  and  1  Co  15"  : 
'  If  Christ  be  not  risen  your  faith  is  futile ;  you  are 
still  in  your  sins.' 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  same  truth  is 
presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Priesthood 
of  Christ.  Just  as  in  OT  ritual  only  when  the 
high  priest  took  the  blood  Avithin  the  veil  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  Mercy  Seat  was  the  offering 
for  sin  completed  and  the  covenant-fellowship  with 
God  established,  so  Christ's  ottering  for  sin  is  not 
completed  until  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  He 
presents  Himself  '  through  his  own  blood '  (9'-), 
I.e.  with  the  virtue  of  His  atoning  death  in  Him. 
Only  then  is  the  new  covenant-fellowship  between 
God  and  sinners  established.  It  is  in  Him  as  the 
living  prevailing  High  Priest,  and  not  merely 
tlirough  something  He  did  in  the  past,  that  we 
have  peace  with  God. 

(b)  Our  sanctification,  our  moral  and  spiritual 
renewal  or  quickening,  depends  upon  it.  This  is 
but  a  further  explication  of  (a).  '  In  Christ,'  and 
through  union  with  Him,  we  have  pardon;  'in 
Christ,'  and  through  union  with  Him,  we  have 
sanctification  of  life.  Through  His  resurrection, 
therefore,  Christ  becomes  '  a  life-creating  Spirit ' 
(1  Co  15'"),  the  .source  of  spiritual  quickening  to 
believers.  Here  and  now  they  share  in  tlie  power 
of  Christ's  risen  life,  whereby  they  become  the 
subjects  of  a  moral  and  sjiiritual  resurrection. 
Through  union  with  Christ  by  faith,  and  symbolic- 
ally in  baptism,  they  are  'crucified  with  Christ' 
(Gal  2-°)  unto  sin,  '  engrafted  (o-i'/^^in-oi,  united 
vitally)  into  the  likeness  of  his  death'  (Ro  6'),  the 
old  nature  being  '  annulled '  by  the  introduction 
through  faith  into  the  'in  Christ'  environment, 
the  environment  of  the  power  of  the  exalted 
victorious  Lord.     They  rise  with   Him  and   live 


with  Him,  'engrafted  into  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection,'  that  'like  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we 
also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life'  (Ro  li"-  ;  cf. 
Ro  8"-",  Eph  •_"-',  Col  2'-  .-J'-a,  Ph  3'"'). 

This  spiritual  resurrection  through  union  with  the 
Risen  Christ  St.  Paul  describes  as  lieing  'quickened 
together  with  him'  and  'raised  up  with  him  and 
made  to  sit  with  him  in  the  heavenly  places,  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (Epli  2^").  This  renewal  in  which 
the  Christian  life  consists  is  a  manifestation  in  us 
of  'the  power  of  his  resurrection'  (Ph  3'"),  or,  as 
St.  Paul  more  often  puts  it,  of  the  same  mighty 
power  of  God  w  Inch  had  effected  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion and  enthronement  in  the  heavenly  places, 
'  that  working  of  the  strength  of  his  might  which 
he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead  .  .  .  and  (raised)  you  when  ye  were  dead 
through  your  trespasses  and  sins'  (Eph  !""•  '2'  ;  cf. 
2  Co  4''').  The  resurrecting  energy  of  God  in 
raising  Christ  and  in  raising  us  wiien  we  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  is  one  and  the  same. 
The  one  act  is  the  prolongation  of  the  other,  the 
manifestation  in  two  steps  or  stages  of  the  s;ime 
Divine  miraculous  energy.  '  Every  conversion, 
every  advance  in  the  new  life,  is  part  of  that  great 
new  creation  which  began  at  the  ojien  grave, 
which  advanced  at  Pentecost,  and  which  will  only 
reach  its  consummation  when  every  knee  shall 
bow  to  Christ  and  every  tongue  confess  that  He  is 
Lord'  (Cairns,  Christ  and  Human  Need,  p.  186). 
St.  Paul,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  Christian's  resur- 
rection and  enthronement  as  a  Divine  act  'con- 
temporaneous with  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
of  Christ' (J.  Armitage  Robinson,  on  Eph  2"),  as 
if  it  were  already  achieved.  It  is  involved  in  the 
latter  ideally  in  posse,  but  it  has  to  be  worked  out 
really  in  e.^se.  But  one  is  as  much  the  creative 
work  of  His  Spirit  as  the  other.  And  the  outcome 
of  this  working  of  the  Spirit  St.  Paul  describes  as 
being  'transformed  into  the  same  image  (eiVAca), 
passing  from  one  glory  to  another,  inasmuch  as 
(this  influence  proceeds)  from  the  Lord  the  S])irit' 
('2  Co  3^®,  KaBaTTcp  dwd  Kvpiov  Trvei'^aros).  '  Not  mere 
semblance  is  implied  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  eiKwv, 
but  semblance  resting  on  identity  of  nature, 
community  of  being'  (Kennedy,  Last  'Things, 
p.  294).  So  that  the  end  is  nothing  le.ss  than 
perfect  assimilation  to  the  very  nature  of  God 
Himself. 

(c)  The  bodily  resurrection  of  believers  depends 
upon  it.  Already  in  the  Apostolic  Age  there  were 
those  who,  uniler  the  influence  of  non-Christian 
dualistic  pre-suppositions,  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  for  than  a  moral  and  spiritual 
rising  from  the  dead,  that  '  the  resurrection  has 
taken  place  already '  (2  Ti  2'*).  And  similar  attempts 
are  made  today,  under  the  influence  of  the  dualistic 
pre-suppositions  of  modern  thought,  to  confine  the 
resurrection  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  our 
natures,  and  thus  to  exclude  the  physical.  And 
sometimes  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  is  claimed  for 
such  a  position.  Matthew  Arnold,  c.r/.,  claims 
that  in  St.  Paul's  teaching  the  expression  '  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead '  '  has  no  essential  connexion 
with  physical  death.  .  .  .  Resurrection,  in  its 
essential  sense,  is  .  .  .  for  Paul  the  rising,  within 
the  sphere  of  our  visible  earthly  existence,  from 
death  in  this  sense  [obedience  to  sin]  to  life  in  this 
sense  [obedience  to  righteousness].  .  .  .  Christ's 
physical  resurrection  after  he  was  crucified  is 
neither  in  point  of  time  nor  in  (joint  of  character 
the  resurrection  on  which  Paul,  following  his 
essential  line  of  thought,  w.-intcd  to  fix  the 
believer's  mind.  The  resurrection  Paul  was  striv- 
ing after  for  himself  and  others  was  a  resurrection 
noiv,  and  a  resurrection  to  righteousness'  (St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,  ed.  London,  1887,  p.  55  fl.). 
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How  little  this  represents  St.  Paul's  point  of  view 
may  be  seen,  not  only  from  the  arfjumint  in  1  Co  15, 
which  we  shall  presently  consider,  but  from  such 
a  passage  as  Uo  8'"*  where  St.  Paul  impressively 
reasons  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (or  the 
Kisen  Christ)  in  believers,  not  only  to  their  moral 
but  to  their  bodily  resurrection.  '  If  Christ  is  in 
you,  the  body  is  dead  [consigned  to  phy.sical  dis- 
solution] because  of  sin  [of  Adam]  ;  but  the  spirit 
[the  human  spirit  of  the  believer]  is  living  as  the 
result  of  righteousness  [of  Christ].  And,'  he  goes 
on — for  the  spiritual  resurrection  which  has  already 
taken  place  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  believer  is  not  all — '  if  the  Spirit  of  him  who 
raised  .fesus  from  the  dead  dwells  in  you,  then  he 
who  raised  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  will  also  make 
3'our  mortal  bodies  live  by  his  indwelling  Spirit  in 
your  lives.'  For  St.  Paul,  as  for  Jewish  thought 
generally,  personal  life  was  an  indissoluble  unity 
of  soul  and  body.  (On  the  Hebrew  'synthetic 
view '  of  life,  see  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions 
of  the  Last  Things,  pp.  113,  153,  157.)  There  is  no 
trace  in  his  thinking  of  the  Hellenic  dualistic 
antagonism  between  body  and  spirit.  And  the 
quickenin"  or  'making  alive'  which  is  the  result 
of  the  indwelling  irfeS/j.a  extends  to  the  whole 
personality,  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual. 

It  may  be,  as  Matthew  Arnold  complains,  that 
popular  theology  has  confined  the  idea  of  the 
resurrection  both  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian  too 
much  to  the  bodily  resurrection,  thus  losing  sight 
of  the  profoundly  spiritual  conception  of  the 
Resurrection  for  apostolic  thought.  Jesus  had 
already  taught,  according  to  the  Johannine  account 
(Jn  li=«-  ;  cf.  6*-"  5-'  3**),  that  the  root  of  the 
resurrection-life  lay  in  living  organic  connexion 
with  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and 
apostolic  teaching  is  in  line  with  this.  The  ground, 
the  operating  principle  of  the  resurrection,  both 
spiritual  and  physical,  of  the  believer  is  the 
indwelling  in  him  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ,  or  '  the  Spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.'  The  link 
which  makes  the  Christian  participate  in  Christ's 
resurrection  is  the  possession  of  His  Spirit — 
'  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory '  (Col  I'''). 

Not  only  is  Christ  in  His  resurrection  a  '  firstfruit 
(1  Co  15-°,  dirapx^)of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep,' 
the  promise  and  earnest  of  the  resurrection  of  His 
followers  ;  He  is  further  the  dpxri  (Col  1"),  the  '  first 
principle '  and  potency  of  this  resurrection.  As 
death  was  grounded  in  Adam,  so  life  is  grounded 
in  Christ.  '  As  in  Adam  all  die  [all  who  belong  to 
Adam's  family],  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive  [all  who  belong  to  Christ]'  (1  Co  15-2).  xhe 
new  life  derived  from  Christ,  i.e.,  includes  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul  in  the  sphere  of  its  quicken- 
ing. The  indwelling  Spirit  is  a  regenerative  prin- 
ciple or  power  for  the  whole  personality,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  leading  not  only  to  a  moral  resurrec- 
tion now  but  to  a  physical  resurrection  heieafter. 
Nay  more,  this  physical  quickening  whose  final 
fruit  and  issue  is  in  the  resurrection  after  death,  is 
already  begun  here  on  earth,  leading  to  a  gradual 
inward  transformation  of  the  body  (2  Co  4'^, 
'  renewed  from  day  to  day ').  Through  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  there  is  already  going  on  in  the 
believer  that  subjugation  of  matter  to  spirit  which 
in  its  highest  manifestation  and  outcome  was 
exhibited  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ's  body, 
transfigured  and  transformed  into  a  more  glorified 
mode  of  being,  and  which,  in  its  final  issue  in  the 
believer,  '  shall  transform  (Mfrao'x'JMaWtrfi)  the  body 
of  our  humiliation  into  conformity  with  the  hody 
of  his  glory  [avfifiopfpov  t<^  (ruifxaTi  tt}?  dd^tjs  auTov), 
according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  to  himself '  (Ph  3='  ;  cf. 
1  Jn  32). 


How  dilTprpnt  ft  ooncoption  of  the  future  life  is  this  from  the 
current  Greek  coneeption  familiar  to  the  Coriitthiuiis,  nnd  pre- 
valent in  .lewinh-Alexantlrian  literature.  The  prosjiect  hefore 
St.  I'aul  (and  the  apostleH)  is  not  that  of  a  bodileKU  otjxte,  tlie 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  'prison  house'  (aotfia 
a-rjjua),  but  tile  risin^f  to  new  life  of  the  entire  personality.  '  \Ve 
that  are  in  the  tabernacle  do  proan,  beinp:  burdened  ' ;— St.  Paul 
has  just  been  ctnpbaui/int,'  the  contrast  between  the  weariness 
and  burden  of  the  i>resent  earthly  life  and  the  glory  which  awaits 
the  Christian  in  the  eternal  future — '  for  this  reason  (rVi  rovrttt), 
not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed  (or  stripped,  eKSvaatrOaiX 
but  that  we  would  be  clothed  upon  (eneyStitraadat),  that  what  is 
mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life '  (2  Co  b*).  These  words  are 
sometimes  taken  as  ^nvinj,'  expression  to  an  intense  desire  on 
St.  Paul's  part  that  Christ  should  come  (the  Parousia  t;ike  place) 
before  his  death,  so  that  he  miK'ht  be  spared  the  terrifying  ex- 
perience of  bodily  dissolution,  and  have  the  corruptible  put  on 
incurruption  and  the  mortal  put  on  immortality  without  that 
trial.  'If  Christ  comes  first,  the  Apostle  will  receive  the  new 
body  by  the  transformation,  instead  of  the  putting  off,  of  the 
old  ;  be  will,  so  to  speak,  put  it  on  above  the  old  (ewivSvaatrOai) ; 
be  will  be  spared  the  shuddering  fear  of  dying  ;  he  will  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  the  old  tent  taken  down,  and  to  be  left  house- 
less and  naked'  (Denney,  Expositor's  Bible,  '2  Cor.,'  p.  17ft  f. ; 
cf.  Kermedy,  .S'(.  J'aiU's  Conci-ptiims  of  tfie  Last  Things,  p.  2tS6). 
But  it  is  equally  true  to  the  Apostle's  thought  to  interpret  the 
words  simply  as  affirming  the  Christian  conception  of  the  future 
life  as  opposed  to  the  Greek  conception  prevalent  in  Corinth — ■ 
this  in  any  case  is  implied — '  We  groan,  not  that  we  long  for  a 
disembodied  existence,  a  condition  of  spiritual  nakedness ; 
rather  our  longing  is  for  the  new  embodied  condition,  the  pos- 
session of  the  spiritual  body.' 

Some  verses  in  2  Co  5  (esp.  v.8,  *  We  choose  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  '^  have  been  held 
to  evidence  an  advance  on  St.  Paul's  part,  in  the  mterval  between 
1  Cor.  and  2  Cor.,  to  a  more  spiritual  view  of  the  Resurrection, 
a  disembodied  immortality  (e.g.  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der 
NT  Theotogie-,  2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1911,  ii.  193;  Charles,  Kscha- 
tology,  pp.  397-403).  But  the  words  do  not  justify  such  a 
position.  St.  Paul  is  simply  asserting  his  confidence  that  the 
condition  of  the  believer  which  is  in  prospect  (the  possession  of 
the  tji^txa  7rt'eu^ar(«6i'),  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  pledge  of  the 
TTi-eO^a,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  his  present  condition  of  being 
*  at  home  in  the  body  '  (the  o-w^a  ^vxt-Kov).  And  tbe  supposition 
of  a  change  of  conception  on  St.  Paul's  part  in  his  later  Epistles 
— in  itself  very  unlikely  when  we  consider  the  short  interval 
between  the  two  Corinthian  Epistles — is  decisively  negatived  by 
Ph  321. 

The  moral  significance  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot 
he  overrated.  It  gives  a  new  sanction  to  bodily 
consecration  and  temperance.  Each  sin  against 
the  body  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  on  the  Greek  con- 
ception, a  stain  on  that  which  is  itself  doomed  to 
perish,  but  a  defilement  of  that  which  is  conse- 
crated to  an  eternal  life — '  Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?'  (1  Co  6'"); 
'  the  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  Lord  for  the  body  .  .  .  your  bodies  are 
members  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Glorify  God  therefore  in 
your  body '  (vv.'^-") ;  'let  not  sin  therefore  reign 
in  your  mortal  body'  (Ro  6'^).  The  nature  of  the 
resurrection-body  of  believers  St.  Paul  sets  forth 
in  1  Co  15^*2,  where  he  endeavours  to  answer  in 
detail  the  question,  '  With  what  kind  of  a  body  (roi'w 
aupari)  do  they  come?'  This  was  the  difficulty 
which  perplexed  the  Corinthian  Christians,  and 
led  some  of  them  (tiv4^,  v.'-)  under  the  influences  of 
Greek  thought  to  deny  altogether  the  possibility 
of  a  bodily  resurrection.  Like  most  similar  present- 
day  objections,  the  difficulty  was  based,  as  St. 
Paul  shows,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
identical  body  laid  in  the  grave  that  was  raised 
again,  that  the  resurrection  meant  a  revivifying 
of  the  present  material  body,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  current  popular  Jewish  idea. 

The  difficulty  or  problem  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  St.  Paul  seeks  to  elucidate  by  means  of  the 
analogy  or  metajdior  of  the  sowing  of  seed.  It  was 
an  analogy  already  used  by  Jesus  Himself  (Jn  12-'), 
though,  as  writers  of  the  '  religious-historical ' 
school  especially  maintain,  the  use  of  this  analogy 
or  metaphor  from  the  world  of  vegetation  may 
have  been  suggested  to  St.  Paul  by  the  prevalence 
of  such  nature-myth  ideas  in  popular  religious 
thought,  in  which  case  the  analogy  would  appeal 
with  peculiar  force  to  his  readers  (see  J.  Weiss,  on 
1  Co  15"'  ;  cf.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of 
the  Last  Things,  p.  241).     St.  Paul's  argument  on 
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the  basis  of  tins  analogy  is  directed  to  remove  the 
objection  to  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body  derived 
from  Its  alleged  incredibility,  and  must  not  be 
pressed  beyond  its  [)ur]>ose. 


His  ar-un.ent  is  as  follows  :  ■  What  you  bow  (crt  i  <nr,.'o„0  is 
not  ma,k-  alive  (4u,o,7o..iTa,)  uTiless  it  dies"  (v.5«i.    Tte  s/edVlo 

CZVf':  "tk™"''  '■■'''  """•;  """"^  '"  '■■'"'  ''''^■'^l"!'  int^  a  ul  ."; 

ISmk  I,  ^^  "■'"'"'""•  «\'""'='">»  is  tl>e  condition  of  a  lushed 
talitj.  It  IS  not  nupossible  therefore,  nor  even  iniorohjlile 
t  at  our  present  body  may  throtiRh  death  develop  into  a  neS 
and  more  perfectly  equipped  body.  The  fact  that  we  <i,  ^o^ 
beforehand  conceive  the  nature  of  this  bo,lv  is  no  valid^S 
InluJ^:!  PO^'^l^.lity.    The  same  life  princinle  can  clo  he  itself 

.altered  bodily  semblance.  Who  couli^  foretell  without 
previous  observation  what  would  spring,  e.q.,  from  a  irraiii  of 
wheat?    The  grain  of  wheat  itself  gives  to  ihe  eve  ,o  tfken  or 

ou?ot';^r"^n^'  '""  ^'if'"  »'.i'h  ea--'""'!  S'^'"  ".it  is  to  develop 
out  of  It  by  Gods  worliing  in  the  economy  of  nature.  'What 
.vou  sow  IS  not  the  body  that  is  to  be,  it  is  a  mere  naked  unde- 

nut ?'oH^,™v  'i""'™"  ""'""''  "!  "*'=^»'  «■»••  °'  «■"-«  other  seed, 
liut  t.od  (o  Sf  Ktos  in  contrast  to  <ri,  &  oir.ipns  in  v. 36)  „ives  it  a 
body  according  as  He  willed  •  (..Bi.,  i,«a„J,),  not  •  as  He  wills  ■- 

the  aor.  ,eM,<r,  denotes  the  first  act  of  God's  wiJI  determinins 
the  constitution  of  nature'  (T,  C.  Edwards,  1  Cmnthiam-? 
rf^l'/'rf  •  P-  *^,-'v'"-  K™"^dy,  St.  Pauls  CmcepUm^of 
the  Last  7  hnigs.  p.  243).  •  And  to  each  kind  of  seed  (he  gives) 
a  body  peculiar  to  itself  (K.o.),'  the  body  best  fitted  to^live 
effective  e.xpression  to  the  life  which  possesses  it.  So  the  fire 
sumption  |s  that  Ood  will  find  a  fit  body  for  man's  redeemed 
nature  as  He  does  for  each  of  the  seeds  vivifled  in  the  soil 
fv  fflfT  /°"i  ™""  ""'  s"PPO"=.'  St-  Paul  argues-ooming  now 
(vJSf.)  to  closer  quarters  with  the  assumpuon  on  whifh  th" 
objection  to  the  resurrection  was  based,  viz.  that  it  is  the  same 
identioal  body  that  is  laid  in  the  grave  that  is  afsed  up  romir! 
t)^^« ^^?^"°'  "7'^°'t  that  there  is  no  other  kmd  of  ^i™  tha^ 

i^M  ■« "!^  ?'  Z""^  "■'"'^''  JO"  "°w  possess.  Even  as reiiards 
earthly  fleshly  bodies  there  are  great  varieties  in  tre  Dhinl 
economy  of  nature,  bodies  of  men,  of  beasts,  of  birds  of  fishes 

ear  hu't'^n"  '"?  '"  '''  °^'"  '='^»"="'-  ^nd  there  a  e  not  Only 
ear  hly  bodies  (,r,„^„„  .•„•>.«)  but  heavenly  bodies  (^^°„a 
.;ro„pa^.a),  bodies  for  heavenly  beings  just  as  there  are  for 
earthLv,  and  great  varieties  here  also,  each  fitted  to  thefr  several 
distinctive  ends  or  constitution.'    •  So,'  he  savs,  summing  Sp  his 

QuiXnin  °:;f";h  P"'"'-  '  "".I'  ?■"  ■■«^™"«=ction  of  toTde^a3^he 
quickening  of  the  present  body  through  death  into  another 
body  unimaginably  different  from  it  if  in  the  inexhaustible 
variety  of  God's  resources-for  the  secret  of  all  is  the  power  of 
&od-as  possible  and  likely  as  the  springing  up  of  the  TeedYn  a 
wholly  different  fuUer  and  larger  forn,  of^Iif"^  God,  we  may 
a.  fi.^Sf'VK '"  'l^lPthe  redeemed  life  with  a  body  or  organism 
Ut'o'r  ^o.SSftirstf'SrYh''"'^  '"'"^  "''  -  '•'-^  'presenfbZy 

th?;^i'r^h^3?- -  i^lzX'^'l^^::^'^ 

sowing  ,s  ,n  corruption  (e.  *9„p,-),  \he  risin"^  in  incor^uptto 
(.r  a*e»p<n„),  sown  inglorious  (i^  ir.p.-,)  it  rises  in  glory 
(..■  iofn),  sown  in  weakness  (iy  i^e,ve.a)  !t  rises  in  power  «^ 
ii'.-aK.O,  sown  a  natural  body  (<,i^ta  J,vw«d^)  it  rises  a  snirit,  a^ 

c:ut^r"eTs™T  thr"?,  ^'■■"K"''^'  '-'  -■'"-'  'he  roo 
cause  or  reason  of  the  other  contrasts   s  given.     'Corruotinn  ' 

•natu°rari;odt°''>""''""".'^'  ."'•''    "^"^    oharacterist  cs'^of°"k 

natural    body;   'incorruption,'  'gory,'  and  'power'  are  the 

characteristics  of  a  'spiritual'  bod^v.     'The  VJ^  the  nZm7\ 

roooTn^tmel^'"'-''  '"'  "'"'°^'=^  '"  '^"^  'ndividVal^'has  by  Ood^ 
appointment  an  organism  corresponding  to  itself    the  ^r 
fvx^Ko,-,  the  body  whose  substance  is  .rapf,  with  a   'which  thaT 
.n  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature,  hnplfes  T  whose  eidll 

necessarily  ,J,eopd,  decay The  ^.eO^a,  on  the  other  hand 

the  Divme  gift,  the  power  which  enter^  human  nature  in 
response  to  faith,  and  changes  it  so  that  henceforward  ?t  Z 
governed  by  a  Divine    principle,   will    be    equipped  with  an 

body  which  has  no  jteshli,  element  inherent  hT  it  which 
therefore  enters  upon  a*9ap^.„,  incorruption,  immortolity  as 
Its  necessary  sphere  of  e.xistence '  (Kennedy,  p   05.^)^' 

Now  there  is  here  a  difference  of  interpretation  -fhe  first  im 
pulse  IS  to  refer  the  'sowing'  here  spoken  of  to  the  burial  and 
tlt"Jl?:' '"  h'  ^'""""'^  """  "^^^'h,  Ld  the  •  rising'  to  the  com 
ing  forth  from  the  grave  after  death.  (So  Benirel  e  o  Of  ^.  ' 
Th'  ^'^  ^T;!  ^Jhum  amcenissimum  pio  sepultur'a  'f  But  mani' 
schoarshold  that  this  is  unwarrantably  tr/imit  the  A,  osOe's 

SUe"?:  r^:^nilitLr-b^~  |Hi~ 

bearing  on  the  question  as  to  when  the  urncess  nf  tr„,  J 
tion  from  the  one  kind  of  body  to  the  oth^e  takes  I^ac^'andZe 
latter  interpretation  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  St 
bfe  nof'"'i  "'"'  "?T"K''  '•'''^'"°"  to  Christ  the  resurKction 
mate3°afte"r'L'a'tr'  ""'  P'"^''"^^''  ''^«*'-  *'"^'  '"  "e  consun"- 
What,  however.  St.  Paul  is  concerned  with  in  this  passage  is 
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]?,?rt"n''^'."'?  ^""'"■."t  between  the  two  Iwdics,  the  'natural' 
and  the  'spiritual,'  ami  their  genetic  relations.  The  ",it« 
fvx^Koy  we  have  ,n  relation  to  Adam,  the  natural  head  of 
the  human  race,  who  through  the  Divine  creative  inbrcatlinj 
became  'a  living  soul '  (^u^T  4'-<7«).  Tlie  a^^a\rJ"^Z[^""2t 
ResSrrc.,-rn  ,T1'  ',°  "Christ,  the  second  A.lam.'^who  t"7ou,^h  the 
Kesui  rcc  ion  Ims  become  a  llfe-creatingSpirit  (.ri-tOua  Ca,o/o.oO.O 
the  founder  and  head  of  a  new  humanity  (v.«).     ^lan  the  flrVt 

beueen  Ihf.'h"'"  ''eayen'(;f  oepo^oD,  v.47).  '(on  tbiscontras 
between  the  'heavenly    man  and  the  '  earthly '  and  its  relation 

<fc  ™V7'"  "isa^rAnd"""''  '"',"■"'"•,'  '■"  '"^^  """  ^'eine  iv" 
„    ..1    '  •  ■'    ^""  "'  "e  have  borne  the  likeness  of  fho 

earthly  man,  so  we  are  to  bear  (reading  *op,>oM  I)  the  likeness 
of  the  heavenly  man  (y.4»).  Not  the  bmly  of  Hesh  therefore  thi 
self-expression  of  the  ,/,„„,  the  natural  principle  of  Hfewhch 
Zt  wh-'!'  "  n"?"  to.A.iam  the  first  niembcfr  of  the  race  is 
that  which   will  be  raised  up  as  the  organism  of  our  future 

^Thi's°Ta"m  t"fle;h°„'  Vu'"'r'  '"  "•^■'"^'"•■»-  -"'i^^'rJvtZ 
God  nl.ifh,r  H'„fi  "'"1.  ''"Od  cannot  inherit  tlie  kingdom  of 
God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption  ■  (v  to)  This 
ffa>^a  .pvxi^ov,  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  shall  be  exclianL."cd 
HorJ  «°''-l:  T^J  'J""  ""to  (<r"M«op*o.)  the  body  of  (Jhrist's 
glory,  the  body  of  the  Exalted  Lord,  the  second  Adam  who  in 
Sv  "^!""' heavenly  ■  life  possesses  a  „i^a  n".^Z7j  T  bodv 
whlch  is  the  perfect  organ  and  instrument  of  the  Spirit^s  self- 
expression  What  the  substance  of  this  spiritual  boX?s  is  noi 
described  (IS  It  MfaV),  only  its  formative  principle^To  can  ^t 
spiritual  IS  not  to  assert  its  imniaterialitv  Sr  to     entity  it  with 

o/sp  rit^'iuft"!™,;"^  7"";"^'^  subordination  to  fhi'^^urpo  es 
ot  spirit.     Just  as  the  natural  or  psych  cal  body  does  not  consist 

SDir?t"  cf"'s  n,n,''*'/f '  'P'^''""'  orpneumatical  body  consi  o 
spirit  (cf.  Simpson,  Hesurrectwn  and  Modem  Thouaht  n   S'in 

The  support  afforded  by  modern  science  to  the  apostolic  del 
of  the  Resurrection-Body,  in  particular  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  -spiritual  body'  and  its  connexion  with  the  •  naturaP  I 
li"v  ,"/,rH  ""teworthy.  'The  whole  trend  of  mode  n  psycho 
logy  IS  to  draw  the  two  sides  of  man's  nature,  the  bodily  and 
the  spiritual  more  closely  together  by  emphasizing  the  domin 
anoe  of_8pirit  over  matter,  recognizing  that 

' .  .  .  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take  • 
i'or  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make ' 
(Spenser,  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Beautie,  1.  1.12  f  ) 
The  Identity  even  of  our  present  bodies  is  now  conceived  by 
?,tv  of  th."  ''k  l""terialistio  fashion,  as  consisting  not  nTden^ 
tity  of  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed 
hpn,  „   H  ™"tinually  changing,  but  in  that  which  organizei 
them  and  makes  them  the  instrument  or  medium  of  its  ex 
pression,  the  vital  organic  constructive  principle  whi"h?„  its  ow  n 
Pa    in'e't  ^P'"tnal      As  Origen  expressed  it,  drawing  out  th2 
continuitv  bo/'g'  fl*"     '""'^'  "  "  th"  «ame  not  by  any  material 
?hP  "™  i-^..'','^"'^,"'*  permanence  of  that  which  gives  the  law, 
fl.'o  Jefw./ti°Tri;/.-.,°L''!i°,"Jtitution,' the  rat^o  insita  a 


n7«/.l„w    V    ':  •"  W^-  "'"  consiiiuiion,' the  rafio  insita  a 
Deo  (see  Westcott,  art.  •  Origenes,'  DCB  iy.  138  n.).    Further  the 

fnf  1,"tL'"'"h""P  °'.^°''^--  '<='""'='=  '^'"  '^  "'o--^  and  „"ore  ins  s  ' 
hfs'^11  ,  I.  h'«'  o' ""'"'estation  or  expression  of  spirit,  and 
•  ThP^iif  different  forms  in  different  conditions  of  existence 
Th  K  H  "  <^™'"?  °l  the  bodily  life  is  its  spiritual  meaning.  . 
J„d  thp  ■\»  "f  '"  ''",'■  "Chicle,  is  but  utterance  of  the  spfritual, 
and  the  ultimate  reality  even  of  the  bodily  being  is  only  what 
It  IS  spiritually '(Moberly,  Ministerial  I'riesthood,  p  4u)  '  A 
tion"''o"n  e^irVh"  '^^  !"?f '^"f  V-!'  the  only-method  and  condi- 
tion,  on  earth,  of  spiritual  personality.    It  is  capable,  indeed  ot 

fX,fSf^7";y"^;r^'"-^.;  ■  ,•  ■  it  is.  in  factf  almost  ahvi?s 
falling  short  of  at  least  the  ideal  expression  of  it.  And  yet  body 
wthe  onlii  method  of  spiritual  life  ;  even  as  things  are,  spiri?  is 
the  true  meaning  of  bodily  life  ;  and  bodies  are  reali;  vehicles 
tai'^l'^T''"".""  .0'  =Pi.--it ;  -  -  -  the  perfect  ideal  would  cer! 
tein  .y  be,  not  spirit  without  body,  but  body  which  was  the 
Ideally  perfect  utterance  of  spirit'  (Moberly,  Problems  and 
Tf^/h^lS'  P-  ^'*^;  K^?"""'?^  the  scientific  tVuth  ofISs  y°ew 
of  the  relation  ot  body  and  spirit,  O.  Lodge  recognizes  the 
probability  of  a  future  embodied  state.     'Since  our  identity 

?;!^ilS''"°"''J'*y  '"  "°  ™J'  '■'^'"'"d  "Pon  identity  of  material 
particles,  and  since  our  present  body  has  been  "composed"  by 
fho^l  "  tT^'.^K^'^^.^ht  or  soul,  it  is  legitimate  to  suppose 
that  some  other  body  can  equally  well  be  hereafter  composed 
bv  the  same  agency  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  spirit  will  retain 
the  power  of  constructing  for  itself  a  suitable  vehicle  of  mani- 
festation which  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the  term  "  body  "  • 
(Man  and  the  Universe,  London,  1908,  p.  281  f.).  In  particu'lar 
he  recognizes  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
bodily  resurrection.  ■  Christianity  both  by  its  doctrines  and  its 
oerenionies  rightly  emphasises  the  material  aspect  of  existeiicr 
for  It  IS  founded  upon  the  idea  of  Incarnation  ;  and  ils  belief  iii 
some  sort  of  bodily  resurrection  is  based  on  the  idea  that  every 
real  personal  existence  must  have  a  double  aspect-not  spiritual 
alone,  nor  physical  alone,  but  in  some  way  both  Such  an 
opinion  .  .  .  is  by  no  means  out  of  harmony  with  science 
Christianity,  therefore,  reasonably  supplements  the  mere  sur! 
yiyalofartisc.ariiate8pirit,  a  homele,ss  waii<lerer  or  melancholy 
ghost,  with  the  warm  and  comfortable  clothing  of  somet  Ig 
that  may  legitimately  bo  spoken  of  as  a  "body";  that  is  to 
say.  It  postulates  a  supersen-sually  appreciable  vehicle  or  mode 
of  manifestation,  fitted  to  subserve  the  needs  of  future  exist^ 
mrl?  m'?'ioJT'''*'r.'!!l"","  th?  needs  of  terrestrial  life  '  (/W  vi. 
nnr™  ■)?!»  •  '^'•: The  Material  Klement  in  Christianity  '  ih.  iv. 
[1906-06]  J14  ff.,  and  Substance  of  Faith,  London,  1007,  'p.  100). 
To  a  great  many  questions  rai.sed  by  the  iil- 
quiring    mind    in    this    connexion    no  answer  is 
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supplied  by  the  Apostle.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
process  or  method  by  which  the  '  natural '  body 
will  be  changed  at  the  Kesurrection  into  the 
'spiritual'  body,  St.  Paul  never  speculates.  His 
interestwas  practical,  not  theoretical.  He  waswrit- 
ing  as  a  missionary,  not  as  a  dojimatic  theolof,'ian, 
and  he  conlines  himself  to  positive  concejitions. 
It  is  sulliiicnt  for  him  that  he  is  sure  of  two 
things:  (1)  that  the  cause  or  ojR-ratin;;  ]>rinciiile 
(dpxi)  is  the  power  of  the  new  Divine  life  in  the 
believer's  nature,  the  same  power  that  raised 
Jesus  ;  and  (2)  that  the  end  or  consummation  of 
the  process  is  tlie  transformation  into  the  likeness 
of  tlie  boily  of  Christ's  glory.  We  are  apt  to  dwell 
more  on  the  dillerence  between  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Christians.  In  one  respect,  in 
particular,  Christ's  resurrection  was  dill'erent  from 
the  resurrection  of  believers.  The  body  of  Christ 
saw  no  corruption.  If  Christ's  natviral  body  had 
remained  in  the  grave,  no  demonstration  had  been 
given  in  His  resurrection  of  that  continuity 
between  the  earthly  body  and  the  risen  body  which 
is  implied  in  St.  Paul's  representation.  So  St. 
Paul  recognizes  two  'orders'  (1  Co  15'-^,  riyfiara, 
groups  or  divisions)  of  the  risen  :  the  one  contains 
none  but  Christ  the  'firstfruit'  {dirapxri},  who  rose 
on  the  third  day;  the  other  is  composed  of  those 
who  belong  to  Christ  who  shall  rise  'afterwards' 
{l-TreiTa),  defined  as  'at  the  Parousia.'  But  as  to 
how  they  sliall  rise  St.  Paul  does  not  speculate. 

Again,  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  Apostle's 
conception  of  the  state  after  death  of  those  who 
had  died  or  shall  die  before  the  Parousia.  St. 
Paul  betrays  little  interest  in  the  Intermediate 
State.  '  The  influence  upon  his  heart  and  mind 
of  the  crucified  and  risen  Messiah  fixed  for  ever 
the  point  of  emphasis  in  his  outlook  upon  the 
future.  He  was  able  to  ignore  many  aspects  of 
the  Last  Things  on  which  Jewish  and  Christian 
Apocalyptic  had  set  great  importance.  To  go  to 
Christ,  to  be  with  Christ,  overshadowed  all  the 
accompaniments  of  the  End.  He  knew  that  noth- 
ing could  separate  His  followers  from  the  love  of 
Christ  in  time  or  in  eternity '(Kennedy,  Z,a,v<  Things, 
p.  312).  As  Wernle  succinctly  expresses  it,  ihe 
'  longing  [to  be  with  Christ]  spans  the  chasm  that 
lies  between  deatli  and  the  resurrection,  and  pro- 
ceeds straight  to  the  desired  goal,  to  the  meeting 
with  Jesus'  {Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i.  287). 

So  it  is  that  even  on  a  question  apparently  so 
central  as  that  of  a  general  resurrection  little  light 
is  given  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  His  absorbing 
interest  was  in  the  resurrection  of  believers,  the 
resurrection  whose  operating  principle  or  dpx^  is 
the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  And  his 
description  of  the  resurrection-body  as 'spiritual,' 
i.e.,  a  fit  organ  for  the  spirit,  is  one  which  cannot 
refer  to  any  but  Christians.  A  resurrection  of 
unbelievers  as  well  as  believers  is  involved  in  his 
recognition  of  a  universal  judgment  at  the  Parousia 
of  Christ  (Ac  24'=,  Ro  2^"-  H'"- '-,  1  Co  6-  11^-, 
2  Co  3'°),  but  such  a  resurrection  occupies  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  Pauline  eschatology  and  must 
proceed  on  diti'erent  lines.  What  St.  Paul  is 
interested  in  is  the  resurrection  of  Christians,  and 
the  other  though  recognized  is  not  dwelt  upon  or 
in  .any  way  elaborated — possibly  he  had  not  couie 
to  definite  conclusions  on  the  matter.  A  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  was 
recognized  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  (cf. 
Dn  122,  ^pop  ^f„.  j-xx.  2-5  and  2  Es  V--^''),  though 
the  more  general  view  in  apocalyptic  Jud.aism 
limited  the  scope  of  the  resurrection  to  the  right- 
eous. In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  a  general  resurrec- 
tion is  presupposed.  In  Jn  5°*'-  He  speaks  of  a 
resurrection  of  '  all  that  are  in  the  graves,'  and 
distinguishes  a  'resurrection  of  life'  [dudcrTacriv 
fw^s)    from    a   '  resurrection  of  condemnation   or 


judgment'  {ai'd<TTa<riv  xplaeois).  The  rejection  of 
these  verses  as  an  interpolation  on  the  ground  that 
their  teaching  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptics  or 
elsewhere  in  John  itself  is  not  justified.  Charles 
(Eschntulogy,  p.  371  n.)  holds  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  tlie  wicked  in  Jn.  is  an  intrusion 
duo  to  Judaistic  inlluence.  But  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  just  and  unjust  forms  at  least  the  back- 
ground of  the  thought  in  Mt  5-"'-  lU-"  P«"-  25''-«, 
Lk  1 13-,  Jn  12*8. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  true,  a  profounder  view 
of  the  resurrection-life  is  revealed  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Synoptics.  The  resurrection  is  repre- 
sented as  intimately  connected  with  the  spiritual 
renewal  or  quickening  which  comes  of  org:inic 
relationship  between  Christ  and  believers  (H'-'"-; 
cf.  6*'  "  5-'  3^*).  So  that,  while  the  resurrection  in 
some  sense  of  unbelievers  is  affirmed  (o-"-  12"),  it 
must  have  a  widely  diti'erent  basis  and  meaning 
from  that  of  believers.  It  is  referred  to  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Father:  'the  Father  raiseth  the 
dead  and  quickeneth  them'  (5'-').  But  faith's 
primary  interest  is  in  '  the  resurrection  of  life,' 
the  resurrection  of  those  who  are  'in  Christ,'  and 
the  apostolic  writer's  often  use  language  as  if  there 
were  no  other.  So  it  is  that  scanty  reference  is 
made  to  a  general  resurrection  in  St.  Paul's  writ- 
ings. Lightfoot  (on  Ph  3")  distinguishes  firmly 
between  17  dvd(XTaai%  (or  i^avdaraai-i)  i)  iK  vsKpujv  and 
TjdvdffTaffLSTutv  veKpuiv,tli(i  former  being  equivalent  to 
dvd(7Ta(TL^  ^(tiTJs,  the  latter  to  dfatrratTts  Kpiaews  (Jn  5'-**). 

There  are  indeed  those  who  hold  that  in  1  Co  15'-'' 
there  is  an  explicit  reference  to  the  resurrection 
of  unbelievers,  interpreting  rb  riXos  as  'the  last 
act  (of  the  resurrection)'  (Meyer)or  '  the  remainder,' 
the  rest  of  men,  those  not  '  in  Christ,'  as  forming  a 
third  rdyiia..  According  to  this  view,  a  resurrection 
of  believers  takes  place  at  the  Parousia,  then,  after 
an  interval  of  indefinite  duration — between  the 
point  marked  by  IweiTa  and  the  following  elra.  in 
which  Christ  gradually  subdues  all  His  enemies — a 
resurrection  of  the  wicked  (.see  Lietzmann  and  J. 
Weiss,  in  loc).  Such  a  mUlennarian  view  finds 
support  in  Rev  20'"-,  where,  although  there  is  no 
specific  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
tills  is  implied  in  the  expression  '  the  first  resurrec- 
tion,' as  well  as  in  the  connexion  established 
between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment.  But 
the  introduction  of  such  a  thought  is  quite  irrele- 
vant to  St.  Paul's  argument  here  where  he  is 
answering  the  difficulties  raised  as  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  who  have  died  in  Christ.  St.  Paul's 
interest  throughout  is  in  the  resurrection  of  Chris- 
tians, and  for  the  rest  he  is  content  to  urge  men 
to  the  attaining  of  this  resurrection  (Ph  3"),  and  to 
warn  them  of  the  fate  attendant  on  the  rejection 
of  Christ  (Ro  2=,  2  Th  1» ;  cf.  1  Th  l'",  Ph  3'»,  etc.). 

3.  What  it  means  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. — 
The  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  thus  the  ground  not 
only  of  the  moral  but  of  the  physical  resurrection 
of  believers,  is  further  the  pledge  and  ground  of 
the  ultimate  dominance  of  spiritual  interests,  the 
consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  its 
wider  cosmic  significance. 

(a)  The  redemption  of  the  body  from  the  power 
of  death  and  the  grave,  St.  Paul  shows,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Divine  world-plan,  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  Kingdom  through  Christ 
(1  Co  lb-"--").  Without  this  Christ  is  not  Lord  of 
all  ;  'all  things'  are  not  subdued  unto  Him  (v.'-^). 
'  Then  comes  the  end  (rd  riXos,  not  merely  the 
termination,  but  the  consummation,  expressing 
and  manifesting  the  goal  of  the  whole  process) 
when  he  shall  have  abolished  every  rule  (dpxnv) 
and  every  authority  (i^ovulav)  and  power  {ovvap.iv)' 
— every  force  or  power  antagonistic  to  the  Divine 
dominion.  'The  last  enemy  to  be  abolished  is  death 
(6  fidraros).'     For  St.  Paul,  death,  not  the   mere 
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phys-iciil  experience,  but,  as  for  Hebrew  tli()ui;ht 
genenilly,  tliis  experience  in  co-relation  with  sin, 
was  tiie  supreme  enemy  (see  Kennedy,  Last  Things, 
p.  113).  When  'he '(6  davaro^ — St.  I'aul  aInio.st 
liersonities  it)  lias  been  vanquished,  Christ's  do- 
minion is  complete  (cf.  He  2",  '  Him  that  had  the 

lower  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,'  and   Kev  iO"). 

n  the  resurrection  of  Christ  we  have  the  assurance 
that  sin  and  death  are  not  the  tinal  realities  in  the 
universe,  but  are  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
victory. 

(6)  In  the  redemption  of  the  body  through  Christ, 
we  have  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  subjugation  of 
the  entire  material  order  to  the  purposes  of  spirit, 
the  revelation  of  the  destiny  of  the  whole  material 
universe  to  be  included  in  the  transformation 
wrought  by  Christ.  The  material  order  has  shared 
with  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  consequences 
of  sin.  It  has  been  subjected  to  futility  duaraiiirTjT-i, 
Ko  8^°),  to  vain  striving  ;  the  full  purpose  of  its 
existence  has  been  defeated  through  man's  sin. 
Like  human  life,  it  is  'in  thraldom  to  decay'  (v.-', 
<p9opa)  and  'waits  with  eager  hmging'  (v.'^j  for 
'  the  freedom  of  the  glory  {rfis  56;?)s)  of  the  child- 
ren of  God'  (v.-').  The  redemption  of  the  body 
(ij  dTToXiVpuiris  toO  ffu/iaros)  which  is  tlie  climax 
of  material  evolution,  the  rescue  of  it  from  the 
bondage  of  (pdopd,  and  the  transKguring  and  trans- 
forming of  it  so  as  to  make  it  the  complete  in- 
strument of  the  spirit — this  contains  the  promise 
of  the  transhguration  and  transformation  of  the 
entire  creation,  '  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ' 
(2  P  3'^  Kev  211),  .  all  things  new  '  (Rev  21^).  In 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  pledge  and  ground 
of  the  moral  and  physical  resurrection  of  believers 
we  have,  accordingly,  the  assurance  that  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  involves  the  rectification  of  the 
material  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  universe.  This 
new  condition  of  things  Jesus  once  names  the 
'  regeneration  '  or  '  new  birth  '  {TraKipyeveala,  Mt 
ID'")  of  all  things.  (St.  Peter's  phrase  in  Ac  3'-i 
[&XP'-  XP^^^^  dTroKaraaTd(T€ws  irdi^Twv]  renilered  in  AV 
'until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things'  is 
hardly  a  parallel.) 

(c)  So,  finally,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  we 
have  the  pledge  of  the  consummation  of  God's 
redeeming  purpose — the  '  summing  up  {dvaKe<pa\aL- 
uiraaSai)  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  heaven, 
and  the  things  on  earth'  (Eph  1'"),  and  thus  the 
bringing  in  of  iinal  world-unity,  when  '  Christ  is 
all  and  in  all'  (?rdi'T-a  Kai  ^f  Trdain,  Col  3").  For  'it 
pleased  (the  Father) ' — this  was  His  aim — '  through 
{Sid)  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  (t/s)  himself 
.  .  .  whether  things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in 
the  heavens'  (Col  1'":  cf.  Ph  2"-").  Tlie  Resurrec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  was  for  the  apostles  not  only 
the  completion  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement 
of  Jesus;  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  original 
purpose  of  God  in  creation,  the  consummation  of 
the  whole  evolutionary  process.  This  is  expressed 
most  definitely  by  St.  Paul  in  Col  l""',  where 
Christ,  '  the  firstborn  of  all  creation '  (Trpwroro/cot 
Trdarjt  KTia-eus),  its  norm  and  type,  that  which  sets 
for  it  its  true  end — '  for  in  him  were  all  things 
created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth  .  .  . 
all  things  have  been  created  through  him,  and 
unto  [with  a  view  to]  him'  (els  avrdf,  v.'^'') — is 
described  as  the  beginning  (dpxv,  the  first  principle), 
the  first  begotten  from  the  dead  in  order  that  He 
might  become  (iVa  y^fTiTai)  prominent  over  all  {iv 
irdffiv,  '  no  doubt  purposely  left  indefinite,  includ- 
ing every  province  of  creation '  [Kennedy,  ^t^  Paul's 
Conceptions  of  the  Last  Thin(fs,  \>.  29S]).  Through 
the  ResuiTection,  ag  the  culmination  of  the  In- 
carnation and  Atonement,  by  uieaus  of  which 
Christ  becomes  the  d/)x'?  or  life-giving  principle  of 
a  new  humanitj',  God's  aim  in  the  whole  process 
of  creation  attains  its  end. 


LlTK.RATt'iiK.— On  the  sii;iiiflcuiice  of  the  UestnTcclion  see 
W.  Milligan,  licsurn-cliim  of  our  Lord,  Loiuioii,  IS&l,  lectin. 
Iv.,  v.,  vi.  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,V,'i/.«i»';  of  the  lirmrreclionl,  do., 
1891,  clla.  ii.  £111(1  iii.  ;  S.  D.  F.  Salm'ond,  Christian  Dticlrinc 
of  Immorialitu-^,  KdinlJurnh,  lOlll,  bku.  iv.,  v.,  vi.  ;  J.  Orr, 
kcsurrectiuii  of  Jesus,  Lciiidon,  19(18,  ch.  X.  ;  D.  W.  Forrest, 
Christ  of  llistorif  ami  of  iCxpertfttceT,  Edinburgh,  1914,  lect.  iv.  ; 
E.  Griffith-Jones,  Thr  AsceiU  through  Christ'^,  London,  191)1, 
bk.  iii.  chs.  i.  and  ii.  ;  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Jicsurrrctiuti 
and  Modem  7'Ac»U(;A(,  do.,  1911,  bk.  iii.,  art.  '  Kesurreotion  o( 
Christ,'  in  DCG  ii.  51V!;  B.  Lucas,  The  Fifth  Gospel,  London, 
1907,  p.  160 If.  ;  D.  S.  Cairns,  'The  Uisen  Christ  '  in  Christ  and 
Human  Seed,  do.,  1912,  p.  176f.  ;  H.  Scott  Holland,  'The 
Power  of  tlie  Resurrection,'  in  Miracles,  do.,  1911,  p.  11811.  ; 
S.  Eck.  '  Die  liedeutiiri^  (let  .\iif'-rslehunjf  Jesu  fiir  die  Ur. 
t^etiieiiide  und  ttir  uns,'  in  IJe/te  zur  christtichen  Welt,  xxxii. 
1189b];  R.  H.  Gr\itzmAci\er,  Modern-positive  I'ortrdge,  Leip- 
zi;^,  190U,  pp.  109-1*29,  'Jesu  Auferstehunif  und  der  Meiisch  der 
Gegenwart.' 

V.  Attempted  explanations  of  tue  be- 
lief.—  The  character  and  signilicuice  of  the 
apostolic  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  have 
been  considered,  and  the  historical  evidence  on 
which  the  belief  was  based.  It  remains  to  review 
the  attemjits  which  have  been  made  to  account 
for  the  apostolic  belief  and  its  consequences  without 
acknowledging  the  full  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
as  this^s  re]iresented  in  the  apostolic  writings. 

i.  Older  form.sof  explanation.— Some  of  the 
older  naturalistic  hypotheses  may  now  be  regarded 
as  obsolete  and  .abandoned.  They  have  practically 
only  a  historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  and  do 
not  need  to  be  re-argued  at  length.  Yet  they  are 
not  on  that  account  to  be  overlooked.  As  monu- 
ments not  only  recording  past  history,  but  serving 
as  warnings  to  all  time  of  the  futility  of  certain 
methods  of  explanation,  thej-  demand  passing 
notice. 

1.  The  swoon  theory. — According  to  this  theory, 
Jesus'  supposed  death  on  the  Cross  was  in  reality 
only  a  swoon,  a  case  of  'suspended  animation.' 
In  the  cool  air  of  the  cavern  tomb  He  revived  and 
again  appeared  among  His  disciples.  This  ex- 
planation— a  favourite  one  in  the  school  of  18th 
cent,  rationalism,  and  associated  especially  with 
the  name  of  Paulus — is  now  hopelessly  discredited. 
To  escape  with  His  life  after  having  been  nailed  to 
the  Cross  meant  that  the  Resurrection,  if  resurrec- 
tion it  could  be  called,  was  a  return  to  life  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  and  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  the  kind  of  fact  with  wliich  the  records 
deal.  The  practical  ditficulties  of  the  theory  are 
insuperable.  If  Jesus  had  presented  Himselfmerely 
as  one  who  had  stolen  half-dead  out  of  the  sepulclire. 
His  appearance  would  have  produced  the  impres- 
sion of  weakness  and  helplessness,  not  that  of  a 
conqueror  over  death  and  the  grave.  (For  a 
trenchant  statement  of  these  practical  difficulties 
see  Strauss,  New  Life  of  Jesus,  i.  412.) 

2.  The  theft  or  fraud  theory. — A  second  hypo- 
thesis, Mhich  may  also  be  taken  as  now  practically 
discredited,  is  the  theory  that  the  disciples,  in 
order  that  they  might  still  have  a  message,  stole 
the  body  and  pretended  that  Jesus  had  risen.  The 
theory  is  an  old  one — the  oldest  of  all  indeed,  if  we 
may  believe  the  story  of  Mt  25"'",  which  was  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  with 
Trypho,  17).  Tlie  theory  thus  anticipated  by  the 
Jewish  authorities  was  urged,  though  with  some 
difference  of  detail,  by  Celsus  (see  Origen,  c.  Cels. 
ii.  56).  It  is  identified  in  modern  times  chiefiy 
with  the  name  of  Reimarus.  The  theory  thus 
stated  would  found  Christianity  on  imjiosture  or 
fraud.  But  no  sober  critic  now  challenges  the 
good  faith  of  the  first  disciples  in  their  witness. 
They  '  really  had  the  impression  of  having  seen 
him'  (Schmiedel,  EBi  iv.  40(il).  A  more  recent 
form  of  the  theory  is  that  adopted  by  O.  Holtz- 
niann  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  409),  that  the  body  was 
qnietly  removed  by  the  owner  of  ihegr.ave  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  di.'^ciples.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
tlia;a,  feeling,  on  rellexion,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
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have  in  his  respectable  family  vault  the  body  of  a 
man  wliu  had  been  cnu-ilied,  liad  the  body  of  Jesus 
seeretly  removed  and  buried  elsewliere.  Another 
form  of  tlie  tliuory  is  that  sugj^ested  by  A.  Iteville 
(see  Jisiis  de  JVazareth.  Etudes  critiques  sur  les 
ant(chlents  de  Vhisloire  ivangilique,  Paris,  1897,  ii. 
420  11'.),  that  the  leaders  of  the  Sanhedrin  bribed 
the  soldiers  to  remove  the  body  lest  the  tomb 
mi^'ht  become  an  object  of  jjilf,'rimage  to  Jesus' 
followers  in  Galilee,  and  fanatical  outbreaks  mi<;ht 
occur  in  Jerusalem.  Lake  gives  what  he  holds  to 
be  a  more  possible  hypothesis.  His  .suggestion  is 
that  the  women  in  tlie  dusk  of  the  morning  came 
to  a  tomb  which  they  thought  was  the  one  in 
which  they  had  seen  the  Lord  buried.  '  They 
e.xpected  to  find  a  closed  tomb,  but  they  found  an 
open  one ;  and  a  young  man,  who  was  in  the 
entrance,  guessing  their  errand,  tried  to  tell  them 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  place.  "  He 
is  not  here,"  said  he ;  "  see  the  place  where  they 
laid  him,"  and  probably  pointed  to  the  next  tomb. 
But  the  women  were  frightened  at  the  detection  of 
their  errand  and  fled,  only  imperfectly  or  not  at 
all  understanding  what  they  heard  '  (The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  251  f.).  B.  H.  Streeter  (in 
Foundations,  London,  1912,  p.  134)  claims  that 
'  with  a  little  ingenuity  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
more  than  one  set  of  circumstances  which  might 
account  on  purely  natural  grounds  for  the  tomb 
being  found  empty.' 

But,  apart  altogether  from  the  consideration 
that  the  theory  in  these  different  forms  contra- 
dicts the  historical  evidence  in  vital  points,  and 
that  to  ascribe  to  fraud  or  mistake  the  rise  of  a 
belief  with  such  revolutionary  eft'ects  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  disciples  is  altogether  im- 
probable as  an  adequate  explanation,  there  is  one 
fact  on  which  all  such  theories  come  to  grief. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Death  and  the  Burial 
the  disciples  were  boldly  proclaiming  in  the  streets 
of  the  very  city  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified, 
and  even  before  the  authorities  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Crucifixion,  that  God  raised  Him  up 
on  the  third  day,  and  through  this  public  proclama- 
tion were  making  multitudes  of  converts.  If  their 
testimony  was  false,  why  did  not  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  authorities  for  ever  silence  the  disciples  by 
pointing  to  where  the  body  of  Jesus  still  lay,  or  by 
showing  how  it  had  come  to  be  removed  from  the 
tomb  in  which  it  had  been  laid  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion ?  What  could  have  been  at  once  easier  and 
more  effective?  Even  after  an  interval  of  fifty 
days,  as  medical  science  acknowledges,  the  body 
must  have  been  recognizable.  '  The  silence  of  the 
Jews  is  as  significant  as  the  speech  of  the  Chris- 
tians '  (Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
p.  357).  'Did  not  in  this  case  spells  could  not,  and 
the  empty  tomb  remains  an  unimpeachable  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  message  that  the  Lord  had 
risen'  (Orr,  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  p.  213  f.). 

3.  The  subjective  vision  or  mental  hallucina- 
tion theory. — This  is  the  most  weighty  of  the 
older  theories  put  forward  to  explain  the  apostolic 
belief  in  the  Resurrection,  without  acknowledging 
the  actual  fact.  According  to  this  theory  the  so- 
called  '  appearances'  of  the  Risen  Christ  were  due 
to  the  excited  state  of  mind  in  which  the  disciples 
were  after  the  death  of  their  Master.  Overwrought 
and  mentally  distraught  by  the  shock  of  His  death, 
and  yearning  for  His  presence,  they  saw  apparitions 
or  visions  of  Him.  But  these  Mere  purely  subjec- 
tive— phantasms  or  mental  hallucinations.  They 
longed  to  see  Him  ;  they  expected  to  see  Him  ; 
and  they  thought  they  did  see  Him.  Their 
thought  was  perfectly  honest,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  hallucination.  For  persons  in  a  state  of 
unusual  mental  excitement  and  expectancy,  especi- 
ally when  they  are  also  of  a  highly  strung  nervous 


temperament,  such  visions  are,  it  is  represented, 
common  phenomena  of  religious  history,  and  are 
often  contagious.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
appearances  of  Jesus.  They  bes'an  with  the 
women,  probably  with  Mary  Magdalene,  an  excit- 
able and  nervous  person.  Her  story  that  she  had 
seen  the  Lord  was  eagerly  embraced  ;  it  spread 
with  lightning  rapidity,  and  with  the  force  of  an 
epidemic.  What  she  believed  slie  had  seen  others 
believed  tliey  too  must  see,  and  they  saw.  The 
visions  were  the  product  of  their  dwelling  in  fond 
and  atl'ectionate  memory  on  the  personality  of 
their  Master,  whicli,  after  the  first  shock  of  de-spair 
was  over,  they  came  to  feel  was  such  that  He  must 
have  survived  death,  bo  it  is  that  Renan  repre- 
sents the  case.  As  he  puts  it,  '  Ce  qui  a  ressuscit6 
J6.SUS,  c'est  I'amour '  [Les  Apdtres,  Paris,  1866,  ch. 
i.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1869).  With  this  Strauss 
combines  refiexion  upon  certain  passages  of  the 
OT  expressing  faith  in  the  Resurrection,  together 
with  recollection  of  the  Master's  own  predictions 
of  the  fact.  The  inadequacy  of  such  a  theory  to 
account  for  a  belief  with  such  incalculably  momen- 
tous results  as  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  has 
often  been  exposed,  but  because  of  its  continued 
prevalence  in  one  form  or  other  in  the  present  day 
— such  recent  critics  as  Schmiedel,  Weizsacker, 
Harnack,  A.  Meyer,  and  Loisy  support  it — the 
chief  objections  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental consideration  referred  to  at  the  end  of  last 
section,  which  applies  equally  against  all  forms  of 
the  vision  theory,  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

(1)  Such  a  psycholo^cal  condition  as  is  necessary  to  the 
vision  theory  is  absent  on  the  disciples'  part.  With  hearts  sad 
and  hopes  broiien,  so  far  from  expecting  a  Resurrection,  they 
could  liardiv  be  persuaded  of  the  fact  even  after  it  occurred 
(Lk  2411,  jn  20»25,  Mk  1611-13).  The  women  themselves  who 
went  on  the  third  morninpr  to  the  tomb  went  to  anoint  a  dead 
body,  not  to  behold  a  Risen  Lord.  (2)  With  reference  to 
Strauss's  attempt  to  base  the  expectation  on  certain  passages 
of  the  OT,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  Jewish  belief  in  Jesus' 
time  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  before  the  last  day,  much 
less  of  such  a  resurrection  as  took  place  in  the  case  of  Jesua 
(see  Edersheim,  LT-^  ii.  624).  Even  Jesus'  own  intimations  that 
He  would  rise  again,  frequently  as  they  were  given  {e.'j.  Mt  16-1 
179  20^9  2632,  etc.,  and  lis),  seem  to  have  made  no  impression 
upon  the  disciples.  The  thought  was  so  strange  to  them  that  they 
were  unable  to  receive  it.  Only  after  the  event  were  these  pre- 
dictions understood  (cf.  Jn  222).  (3)  The  tradition  of  *  the  third 
day '  and  of  the  appearances  already  on  this  day  of  the  Risen 
Christ  in  Jerusalem  is  set  aside  as  affording  too  little  time  for 
the  rise  of  visions.  So  the  upholders  of  the  vision  theory  feel 
the  necessity  of  transferring  the  appearances  of  Jesus  from 
Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  thus  not  only  giving  more  time  for  visions 
to  develop,  but  transferring  them  to  scenes  where  memory  and 
imagination  could  more  easily  work.  This  involves  the  separat- 
ing them  from  the  empty  tomb  and  the  events  of  the  Easter 
mom,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  facts  firmly  rooted  in  the  apos- 
tolic tradition.  The  inadequacy  of  Strauss's  endeavour  to  show 
how  the  belief  in  '  the  third  day  '  may  have  originated  from  <  )T 
hints  {Sew  Life,  i.  438  f.)  has  already  been  referred  to.  (4)  The 
fact  that  the  manifestations  were  made  not  merely  to  this  or 
that  individual  but  to  companies  of  persons  at  the  same  time, 
'the  twelve,'  'all  the  apostles,'  'more  than  five  hundred,'  in- 
creases many-fold  the  difficulty  of  explaining  as  the  product  of 
subjective  vision  the  fact  to  which  they  bear  witness.  There 
are  no  doubt  genuine  instances  of  '  collective  '  delusion,  an  im- 
pression received  or  idea  conceived  by  one  ardent  soul  being 
transmitted  by  a  kind  of  electric  sympathy  to  others  ready  to 
bear  witness  that  they  have  had  a  like  experience.  Schmiedel 
gives  some  instances  (EBi  iv.  4083)  ;  but  there  is  this  funda- 
mental difference  between  these  and  the  appearances  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  that  in  the  latter  case,  as  the  narratives  bear  dis- 
tinctly on  their  face,  the  whole  company  was  instantaneously 
affected  in  the  same  way.  (5)  The  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  visions  came  so  suddenly  to  an  end.  After  the 
forty  days  no  appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  is  recorded,  except 
that  to  St.  Paul,  the  circumstances  and  object  of  which  were 
altogether  exceptional.  It  is  not  thus  that  imagination  works. 
As  Keim  says,  '  the  spirits  that  men  call  up  are  not  so  quickly 
laid  '  {Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.  357). 

4.  The  objective  vision  or  telegram  hypothesis. 

— Iveim,  realizing  the  difficulties  of  the  last  theory, 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  appearances, 
while  essentially  of  the  nature  of  visions,  were  not 
purely  subjective — the  result  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  mental  excitement  of  the  disciples — but  real, 
objectively  caused  manifestations  of  the  Risen 
Christ.     His  theory  is  that,  while  the  body  of  the 
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Crucified  Jesus  remained  in  the  tomb,  His  living 
spirit  sent  telegrams  to  the  (lisriples  to  assure  them 
that  He  still  lived,  telegrams  or  suiiernatural  mani- 
festations which  the  iTisfijiles  look  for  bona  fide 
bodily  appearances  of  their  Risen  Master  (Jesus  of 
Nazara,  vi.  364).  Keim  thinks  that  in  this  way 
he  saves  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  'Though 
much  has  fallen  away,  the  secure  faith-fortress  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  remains'  (p.  305).  The 
aim  of  the  theorj'  is,  while  acknowledging  a  kind 
of  resurrection,  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  in  an  actual  resurrection  of  the 
body  from  the  gravis  The  root  of  the  theory  is 
thus  aversion  to  the  recognition  of  the  siipernatural 
in  the  physical  realm.  In  such  a  theory,  Keim 
himself  acknowledges,  the  supernatural  is  not 
altogether  eliminated.  'Christian  faith  .  .  . 
oversteps  these  boundaries  [of  the  natural  order], 
not  merely  in  the  certain  assurance  that  Jesus  .  .  . 
took  his  course  to  the  higher  world  of  God  and  of 
.spirits  .  .  .  but  also  in  the  conviction  that  it  was 
he  and  no  other  who,  as  dead  yet  risen  again,  as 
celestially  glorified  even  if  not  risen,  vouchsafed 
visions  to  his  di.sciiiles'  (p.  360).  The  intervention 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  normal,  mental,  or 
psychological  order  of  the  disciples'  experience  is 
thus  presumed.  Once  we  admit  such  an  inter- 
vention, however,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  proceed  further  to  the  full  apostolic  attirmation 
— for  which  this  is  a  poor  substitute — that  Jesus 
burst  the  bands  of  death  and  came  forth  bodily 
from  the  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

Of  this  theory  Rruce  remo.rks  with  truth  that  it 
is  '  a  bastard  supernaturalism  as  objectionable  to 
unbelievers  as  the  true  supernaturalism  of  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  having  the  additional  drawback 
that  it  ofiers  to  faith  asking  for  bread  a  stone ' 
[Apologetics,  p.  393).  Besides,  there  is  the  further 
difiiculty  urged  by  Bruce  that  Keim's  hypothesis 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  based  upon  a  revelation  from  heaven 
which  was  in  fact  misleading.  '  Christ  sends  a 
series  of  telegrams  from  heaven  to  let  His  disciples 
know  that  all  is  well.  But  what  does  the  telegram 
say  in  every  case  ?  Not  merely.  My  Spirit  lives 
with  God  and  cares  for  you  ;  but,  my  body  is  risen 
from  the  grave.  ...  If  the  resurrection  be  an 
unreality,  if  the  body  that  was  nailed  to  the  tree 
never  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  why  send  messages 
that  were  certain  to  produce  an  opposite  impres- 
sion ? '  (ib. ).  The  hypothesis  really  means  that 
Christ  deceives  His  disciples  by  inducing  them,  and 
through  them  the  whole  Cnristian  Church,  to 
believe  a  lie.  The  new  turn  given  to  the  theory 
by  psychical  research  will  be  considered  below 
(ii.  1). 

Literature. — For  criticism  of  older  theories  see  T.  Keim, 
Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.,  6  vols.,  London,  1873-88,  vi.  ;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Apologetics,  Edinburgh,  1892,  pp.  383-398  ;  W.  Milligan, 
Res^trrertion  of  our  Lord,  London,  1881,  lect.  iii.  ;  J.  Orr, 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  do.,  19U8,  ch.  viii.  ;  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  do.,  1881,  ch.  xviii. 

ii.  More  recent  explanations.— The  charac- 
ter of  the  attack  on  the  Resurrection  in  recent 
times  has  changed  in  some  important  respects. 
New  knowledge  and  new  critical  methods  have 
given  rise  to  new  ways  of  attempting  to  explain 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  without  accepting 
the  full  facts  presented  in  the  apostolic  narratives. 
A  close  relation  exists  between  these  different 
theories — they  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
attempt  to  remove  or  minimize  the  supernatural  in 
Christianity — but  difi'erent  forms  can  be  distin- 
guished according  to  the  difference  of  emphasis. 

1.  The  psychological  op  psychical  research 
theory. — A  new  turn,  and  with  it  a  new  vogue, 
has  been  given  to  the  objective  vision  theory  in 
recent  times  by  bringing  the  appearances  of  the 


Risen  Christ  recorded  in  the  narratives  into  line 
with  the  phenomena  of  psychical  research.  The 
late  V.  VV.  H.  Myers,  the  leader  in  this  movement, 
held  that  psychical  research  had  definitely  estab- 
lished the  reality  of  telepathic  intercommunicatiim 
between  this  world  and  another.  '  Ohservation, 
experiment,  inference,  have  led  many  imiuircrs,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  to  a  belief  in  direct  or  telei)alliic 
intercommunication,  not  only  between  the  minds 
of  men  still  on  earth,  but  between  minds  or  spirits 
still  on  earth  ami  spirits  departed'  [Hut/tan 
Pcrsonalitij  and  its  Siirpiral  of  Bodily  Death,  p. 
350).  And  so  higlily  did  Myers  estimate  the 
worth  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  these  psychical 
investigations  that  he  predicted  that  '  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  evidence,  all  reasonable  men,  a 
century  hence,  will  believe  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  whereas,  in  default  of  the  new  evidence,  no 
reasonable  men,  a  century  hence,  would  have 
believed  it' (i6.  p.  351).  The  ground  of  this  pre- 
diction he  proceeds  to  state :  '  Our  evi'r-growing 
recognition  of  the  continuity,  the  uniformity  of 
cosmic  law  has  gradually  made  of  the  alleged 
uniqueness  of  any  incident  its  almost  inevitalde 
refutation  .  .  .  and  especially  as  to  that  central 
claim,  of  the  soul's  life  manifested  after  the  body's 
death,  it  is  plain  that  this  can  less  and  less  be 
supported  by  remote  tradition  alone  ;  that  it  must 
more  and  more  be  tested  by  modem  experience 
and  inquiry'  (ib.). 

The  position  thus  stated  has  found  con- 
siderable support,  among  both  theologians  and 
scientists.  It  is  to  '  the  type  of  phenomena  col- 
lected by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  and 
especially  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,'  that 
Lake,  e.g.,  turns  for  help  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ  (The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  272).  As  to  the 
results  already  obtained  in  this  sphere  he  expresses 
himself  more  cautiously  than  Myers.  He  thinks 
it  po.ssible  that  at  least  'some  evidence'  already 
exists  pointing  to  the  fact  of  such  communications 
having  taken  place.  But  '  we  must  wait  until  the 
experts  have  sufficiently  sifted  the  arguments  for 
alternative  explanations  of  the  phenomena,  before 
they  can  actually  be  used  as  reliable  evidence  for 
the  survival  of  personality  after  death'  (p.  245). 
As  to  the  value  of  the  evidence,  however,  when 
thus  sifted  and  substantiated,  Lake  has  no  doubt. 
The  belief  in  the  Resurrection  even  in  the  sense  of 
the  personal  survival  of  Jesus  after  death  depends 
on  the  success  of  the  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions of  psychical  research.  It  must  remain 
'  merely  an  hypothesis  until  it  can  be  shown ' 
through  these  experiments  and  investigations  '  that 
personal  life  does  endure  beyond  death,  is  neither 
extinguished  nor  suspended,  and  is  capable  of 
manifesting  its  existence  to  us'  (ib.).  Some  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  present-day  science,  too, 
have  found  in  the  phenomena  of  psychical  research 
new  support  in  favour  of  belief  in  the  recorded  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  after  His  death.  Lodge,  e.g., 
maintains  that  the  narratives  of  the  appearances 
are  substantially  accurate  records  of  genuine 
psychical  experiences  on  the  part  of  the  apostles. 
The  appearances  during  the  forty  days  are  mys- 
terious enough,  but  they  can  be  accepted  very 
much  as  they  stand,  for  they  agree  with  our  experi- 
ence of  genuine  i)sychical  phenomena  the  world 
over  (cf.  Man  and  the  Universe,  p.  290).  This  relat- 
ing of  the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  psy- 
chical phenomena  is  held  to  explain  .some  of  the 
difficulties  belonging  to  the  narratives,  in  particular 
the  apparent  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  locality 
of  the  appearances  (see  liesurrertlo  Christi,  London, 
1909  ;  Interpreter,  vi.  [1909-10]  306). 

Now  this  branch  of  psychological  science  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  yet  of  any 
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doliniteness  of  results.  But  already  it  is  evident 
llial  a  new  chapter  in  the  discussion  of  the  Resur- 
rection has  opened  here.  The  whole  question  of 
relation  of  body  and  spirit  has  taken  on  a  new 
aspect  through  these  investigations.  The  mystery 
of  human  (lersonality  and  the  possession  of  hitherto 
unrecognized  |)0\vers,  not  only  of  mind  over  mind, 
but  of  mind  over  body,  is  lieing  revealed  as  never  be- 
fore. The  evidences  of  h ypeniormal  mental  control, 
especially  in  the  hypnotic  state,  over  bodily  processes 
{e.g.  the  production  of  blisters  and  ecchymoses  of 
the  skin,  the  so-called  'stigmata'  by  verbal  sug- 
gestion) show  that  mind  has  the  power  of  exerting 
a  far  greater  induence  over  body  than  had  been 
generally  recognized  by  physiologists  (see,  e.//., 
MacDougall,  Bof/i/  ami  MinU,  ch.  .\xv.).  And  the 
evidence  produced  by  such  investigations  of  the 
control  of  matter  by  si)irit  in  e.xtraordinary  if  not 
preternatural  ways  may  aid  not  a  little  in  removing 
prejudice  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  narratives 
as  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 
'  When  scientists  of  workl-wide  reputation,  trained 
in  the  strictest  school  of  scientific  inquiry,  such  as 
Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  Sir 
Alfred  Wallace,  declare,  as  they  have  done,  that 
they  have  verified  the  fact  by  repeated  experiment 
that  ponderable  bodies  can  be  moveil  without 
physical  contact  by  some  hitherto  unrecognised 
force  which  was  brought  into  play  by  the  action  of 
human  will,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  with 
scientific  contempt  the  assertions  contained  in  the 
Gospels  that  Christ's  material  body  disappeared 
from  the  tomb  as  the  result  of  a  hitherto  unrecog- 
nised force  which  was  exerted  upon  it  without 
physical  contact'  (Robinson,  Studie.<:  in  the  Resiir- 
re.ctinn,  p.  97).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far 
help  can  be  obtained  from  this  quarter  in  under- 
standing the  bodily  manifestations  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples  recorded  in  the  narratives.  The  verdict 
of  most  critics  will,  we  fancy,  be  at  present  one  of 
non-committal. 

Against  the  attempt  to  bring  the  resurrection  of  Christ  into 
line  with  the  phenomena  dealt  with  by  psychical  research  and 
to  make  belief  in  the  Resurrection  dependent  on  the  scientilic 
verification  of  these  phenomena  in  the  way  that  Myers  and  Lake 
suggest,  various  objections  may  be  urged. 

(1)  Itdoesless  than  justice  to  I  he  apostolic  claim.  Accordingto 
Myers,  the  '  essential  claim  '  of  the  tradition  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion is  taken  to  be  'the  soul's  life  manifested  after  the  body's 
death.'  Its  claim  extends,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  a  spiritual 
Resurrection,  a  Resurrection  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  survival 
of  .Jesus,  an  assurance  that  though  His  body  was  laid  in  the 
tomb  and  remained  there  He  lived  in  spirit.  '  What  we  mean 
by  resurrection  is  not  resuscitation  of  the  material  body,  but  the 
unbroken  survival  of  personal  life  '  (Lake,  p.  2ti5).  Soit  is  held 
that  'the  existence  of  verified  apparitions  would  substantiate 
all  that  is  useful  in  the  study  of  the  resurrection,  and  make 
human  experience  in  all  as^es  akin '  (J.  H.  Hyslop,  Psychical 
Research  aiid  the  ResunecUon,  Boston,  1908,  p".  383).  As  for  a 
physical  resurrection,  '  this  must  remain  incredible  so  long  as 
such  phenomena  are  not  now  frequent,  and  as  long  as  human 
experience  does  not  reproduce  it  as  a  law  of  nature '  iib.).  But 
it  was  not  upon  such  spiritual  apparitions  or  '  manifestations  of 
a  surviving  personality  '  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  built ;  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  His 
victory  over  death  and  the  grave,  as  witnessed  by  the  empty 
tomb  on  the  third  day  and  His  subsequent  appearances. 

i'i)  To  i)lace  the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ  on  the  same 
level  as  spiritualistic  apparitions  of  the  dead — no  more  miracu- 
lous or  significant  than  they — given  to  assure  the  sorrowing 
disciples  that  their  Master  was  still  living  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  thus  '  making  human  experience  in  all  ages  akin,'  is  to 
eliminate  just  that  which  is  of  distinctive  worth  and  value  in 
His  appearances,  and  to  fail  to  realize  the  true  significance  of 
the  Resurrection  for  apostolic  thought.  The  Resurrection 
claims  to  be  a  new  beginning,  a  new  departure  in  experience,  a 
revelation  sui  generis.  For  the  apostles  the  Resurrection  had 
a  significance  far  beyond  the  incidental  revelation  of  the  truth 
that  Christ  lives  on  after  death.  It  was  a  fact  of  the  Largest 
moral  and  spiritual  significance,  for  it  meant  His  exaltation  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  supreme  in  the  material  as  well  as  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  as  such  led  to  a  revolution  in  apostolic 
thought  and  life.  To  compare  the  appearances  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Risen  Christ  with  their  unique  and  far-reaching 
results  to  the  spiritualistic  apparitions  of  psychical  research  and 
alleged  communications  from  the  other  world  is  to  compare  the 
incomparable.  When  any  of  the  '  resurrections  '  investigated  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  consequences  of  a  moral 


an(l  spiritual  character  to  be  compared  with  the  XT  or  the 
Apoylolic  Church — then,  but  not  till  Llieii,  will  we  believe  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Bo-called 
*  messages' or 'conimunications'  from  the  other  side  of  death 
we  have  in  abundance,  but  they  are  mere  inanities  and  jilati- 
tudes  which  we  are  as  well  without.  'If  communication  is 
established  at  all  with  the  spirit-world,  it  is  merely  with  "  the 
dregs  and  lees  of  the  unseen  universe  " — with  spirits  wlio  either 
have  not  the  power  or  else  the  will  to  communicate  anything 
of  importance  to  man'  (W.  V.  Paterson,  Shli,  p.  45S'*). 

(3)  A  Hciciitific  proof  or  verification  of  the  Resurrection  by  ex- 
perimental methods  on  evidence  open  to  all  alike,  such  as  Myers 
and  Lake  desiderate,  would  have  no  religious  value.  The  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  .Jesus  depends  on  an  initial  appreciation 
of  the  uniqueness  of  His  personality — it  is  belief  in  .lesiui  us 
risen— and  this  is  spiritually  discerned.  (4)  The  object  of  the 
theor.v  is  to  bring  the  resurrection  of  (jhrist  into  line  with 
natural  phenomena  and  '  our  ever-growing  recognition  of  the 
continuity,  the  uniformity  of  cosmic  law'  (Myers,  Hiniian 
I'ersiiniUiti/t  p.  3.il),  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural 
especially  in  the  physical  realm.  The  empty  tomb  and  the 
event  on  the  third  (lay  become,  on  this  theory,  mistakes  for 
whicil  some  explanation  has  to  be  found.  What  Lake's  sug- 
gested explanation  is  has  already  been  considered  (V.  i.  z). 

LiTERATtiiiB.— On  this  theory  see  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human 
Personality  and  its  .'^ttrrical  of  Bodily  Deaths  ed.  London,  19(J7  ; 
K.  Lake,  JJislorical  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  o/  JesMS 
Christ,  do.,  1907;  O.  Lodge,  Survival  oj  .Van,  do.,  19U9,  art. 
'The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  pt.  ii.,  in  H./  vi.  [1908]  674fif.  ; 
F.  Podraore,  7'iie  ^euier  Spiritualism,  London,  1910 ;  W. 
MacDougall,  Body  and  Mind,  do.,  1911,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  The  mythological  theory. — The  theory  ad- 
duced from  the  side  of  the  study  of  comparative 
religion  and  mythology  is  perhaps  the  most  char- 
acteristic modern  form  of  explanation.  It  is  con- 
nected, in  its  most  recent  phase,  with  the  rise  of 
the  school  of  thought  usually  called  'Neo-Baby- 
lonian '  or  'Pan-Babylonian'  from  its  attempt  to 
account  for  much  in  Bible  story  through  the  in- 
fluence of  conceptions  imported  into  Judaism  from 
the  Orient,  and  derived  chiefly  from  Babyloniti. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  school  or  move- 
ment in  relation  to  Christianity  is  the  demand  that 
the  I'eligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  its  OT  pie- 
paration,  be  studied  by  the  scientihc-historical 
method,  not  as  if  it  were  something  unique  and 
apart,  'a  holy  island  in  the  sea  of  history,'  but  in 
its  place  in  the  stream,  and  in  essential  connexion 
with  religions  chronologicallj'  and  geographically 
adjacent  to  it.  As  applied  to  the  NT,  the  attitude 
of  the  school  may  be  rejtresented  by  the  thesis  of 
H.  Gunkel  that  'in  its  origin  and  shaping  (.4m.?- 
bildung)  in  important  and  even  in  some  essential 
points  the  religion  of  the  NT  stood  under  the  iii- 
Huence  of  foi'eign  religions,  and  that  this  influence 
was  transmitted  to  the  men  of  the  XT  through 
Judaism  '  {Zum  reliqionsgeschichtl.  Vcrslundni.s  da 
Nl\  Uottingen,  1903,  p.  1) ;  or  bj'  that  of  Clieyiie  : 
'  There  are  parts  of  the  New  Testament — in  the 
Gospels,  in  the  Epistles,  and  in  the  Apocalypse — 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  newly- 
di.scovered  fact  of  an  Oriental  .syncietism,  which 
began  early  and  continued  late'  (Bible  Problems, 
p.  19).  Among  the  beliefs  thus  accounted  for  is 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  form 
in  which  this  appears  in  the  NT.  Myths  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  gods,  'resurrection 
legends,'  derived  ultimately  from  Babylonia,  were 
spread,  it  is  represented,  through  the  whole  East, 
and  these,  entering  through  many  channels,  chiefly 
through  the  mystery-religions,  became  attached 
first  to  the  figure  of  the  expected  Messiah  in  Jewish 
literature,  and  then  through  Judaism  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding 
the  NT  representation  of  His  resurrection. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  draw  comparisons  or  ana- 
logies between  the  NT  story  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  the  mj'ths  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  gods  in  pagan  religions.  Celsus  had  already 
made  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  He  compaied 
the  NT  narratives  of  the  Resurrection  with  simil.ar 
mytlis  in  Greek  story  (see  Origen,  c.  Geh.  ii.  55  f.). 
What  is  characteristic  of  this  new  scientific  school 
of  thought  is  that  it  is  no  longer  comparisons  or 
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analogies  merely  which  are  sought  between  the 
Gospel  narratives  and  pagan  nij-tlis,  but  an  actual 
derivation  the  one  from  the  other.  (uiuUel,  e.g., 
thus  derives  from  Oriental,  and  ultimalely  Irom 
liabylonian,  conceptions,  the  NT  story  of  tlic  Ite- 
surrectiou  from  the  dead  on  the  thiril  day  {op.  nt. 
pp.  76-S3  ;  cf.  pp.  31-.S5),  the  Ascension  {ib.  p.  71  i.), 
and  the  origin  of  Sunday  as  a  Clinstum  festival 
(ih  pp.  73-76).  And  Cheyne  holds  that  'the 
apostle  Paul,  when  he  says  (1  Co  15^'-)  that  Christ 
died  and  that  He  rose  again  "according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  in  reality  points  to  a  pre-Christian 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Clirist,  partly  .  .  .  derived 
from  widely-spread  non-.Jewish  myths,  and  em- 
bodied in  .lewish  writings'  (Bible  Problems,  p.  113). 
This  is  the  theory  of  Strauss  over  again,  with  the 
substitution  of  Babylonian  mythology  for  Of 
prophecy. 

In  criticism  ot  such  an  attempted  derivation  ot  the  apostolic 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  it  lias  to  be  said :  (1)  that  the  funda- 
mental assumption  or  allefiation  on  which  the  apphi-ation  ot 
the  theory  to  the  NT  story  depends,  viz.  the  intluence  ot 
Oriental  conceptions  on  Jewish  thought  m  the  way  of  giving 
rise  to  a  pre-Christian  sketch  ot  a  dying  and  rismg  Messiah,  is 
unjustilied.  That  Jewish  thought  in  the  time  ot  Christ  was 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead— a  resurrec- 
tion ot  the  body  at  the  last  day— is  certain  (though  Gunkel  s 
attempt  to  trace  its  origin  to  extra-Jewish  Oriental  sources 
must  he  contested  ;  see  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  tt.f  the 
Last  Things,  p.  «4).  But  that  the  idea  of  a  d.^nng  and  rising 
.Messiah  formed  part  of  this  thought,  that  the  idea  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  was  connected  with  the  Messiah  m  current 
Jewish  beliefs,  is  contrary  to  evidence.  The  notion  ot  a  resur- 
rection of  the  Messiah  had  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
beliefs  of  Judaism.  Even  when  Jesus  had  given  repeated  iii- 
tiraations  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  had  represented 
this  as  in  accordance  with  OT  prophecy,  so  contrary  was  the 
idea  to  contemporary  Judaism  that  the  disciples  themselves 
were  '  slow  of  heart '  to  believe  the  things  that  Jesus  had  spoken 
to  them  (Lk  24'.»f  W-JB).  .         ,  .,      .v, 

(■>)  «ot  only  is  the  fundamental  assumption  ot  the  theory 
without  support,  but  the  analogies  quoted  between   the  NT 
and    extra-Jewish    mvthological    thought   are    altogether    in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  in  view.     If  God  is  in  all  history 
we    may   expect    to    Und    a   preparation    for    the    higher    in 
the  lower  in  the  way  of  foreshadowings  or  prefiguiations  of 
Christian  truths  in  ethnic  religious.    But  the  analogies  cited  to 
explain  the  Christian  ideas  are  no  real  parallels.    Take,  e.g., 
the  mythological  explanations  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third 
day.   "Why  was  the  third  day  fixed  upon  for  the  occurrence? 
Strauss  maintained  that  it  was  because  of  OT  hints.    The  in- 
suffloiencj  of  sucli  an  answer  Gunkel  and  Cheyne  acknowledge, 
and  they  claim  that  the  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
onlv  from  the  historical-religious  point  of  view,  as  due  to  the 
intluence  of  pagan  myths  of  solar  deities  on  Jewish  thought. 
'The  three  days'  of  Jonah  and  'the  three  and  one  half  ot  Dn. 
(-25  1-2')  and  the  Apocahpse  (1112.14)  arc  all  forms  of  Oriental 
sun-god  myths  (Gunkel,'  p.  me.;  Cheyne,  p.  llUfE.).    To  this 
influence  also  is  due  the  observance  of  .Sunday  as  the  day  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  Resurrection.    The  Lord's  Day  was  the 
day  of  the  sun-god.     Easter  Sunday  was  the  day  of  the  sun  s 
emergence  from  the  night  of  winter  (Gunkel,  pp.  74,  79).     It  is 
not  strange  that  this  was  the  day  on  which  Jesus  was  said  by 
the  primitive  Christian  cominunitj»to  have  risen.     It  is  really 
an  ancient  Oriental  festival  which  has  here  been  taken  over  liy 
the  earlv  Church.    But  a  borrowed  story  ought  at  least  to  ha\e 
some  real  likeness  to  its  source,  and  there  is  no  true  analogy 
between  the  story  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  on  the 
third  day  and  the' pagan  myths  of  slain  and  risen  gods,  beyond 
the  general  ideas  of  death  and  survival.    These  myths  were 
polytheistic  in  origin,  and    were  a  poetic  rendering  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  yearly  death  and  revival  of  vegetation  repre- 
sented in  ritual  and  personifled.    The  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  were  historical  facts  which  bore 
no  relation  whatever  to  these  myths.    The  resurrection  of  Attis, 
Adonis,  and  Osiris  was  an  annual  affair  symbolizing  the  sun  s 
victory  over  winter  in  spring.    The  resurrection  of  Christ,  how- 
ever  was  commemorated  not  only  once  a  year  at  Easter,  but 
also  everv  Sunday.      Had  it  been  suggested  by  pagan  myths 
and  rituals,  its  commemoration  would  have  shown  some  trace 
at  least  of  the  rites  which  suggested  the  belief,  but  nothing 
such  is  found.    That  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  took  place 
at  the  time  of  such  a  pagan  commemoration  may  be  regarded 
as  a  coincidence  and  nothing  more,  although  it  ma.\  have  had 
some  influence  in  furthering  the  acceptance  of  the  story  itself 
among  pagans.    The  pagan  beliefs  in  slam  and  risen  gods,  there- 
fore, bear  no  real  likeness  to  the  account  ot  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  in  the  NT.     Attis,  Adonis,  and  Osiris  are  in  no 
sense  historical  characters.    They  are  ideal  embodiments  of  the 
decay  and  reanimation  of  natural  life  year  by  year.     Even  if  the 
apostles  knew  of  such  myths  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
suggested  to  them  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  their  Master. 
All  the  evidence  shows  that  the  last  thing  the  disciples  expected 
was  such  a  resurrection.    The  change  in  their  attitude  came 
about  suddenly.    It  was  not  a  slow  growth,  and  it  claimed  to 


be  based  on  an  alleged  occurrence  which  it  W&.1  within  the 
power  and  in  the  interest  ot  many  to  disprove  had  it  been  hut 
amvth— the  emptv  grave  on  the  third  day  together  with  His 
subsequent  appearances.  This  was  their  own  explanation  ot 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  power  which  dittcrentiates  their  belief 
from  that  of  alleged  pagan  counterparts,  and  this  is  the  only 
explanation  that  is  adequate  to  the  facts. 

LiTKRATCRK.  —  Oil  tlic  Myiliological  Theory  see,  further, 
J  Orr,  Kemmction  of  Jesm,  London,  liWS,  ch.  ix. ;  T.  J. 
Thorburn,  Jesus  the.  Christ:  Uislorical  or  Mi/thical I,  E>im- 
burgh,  11)1'2 ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  Testimony  oj  St.  Paul  to  Christ, 
London.  \M:<,  p.  :M'2  It. 


3.  The  spiritual  significance  theory.— A  tiother 

tendency  whicli  is  dominant  .'it  the  present  time  is 
that  which  lays  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  worth  or 
significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  while  sur- 
rendering or  sitting  loose  to  the  belief  in  a  bodily 
rising  from  the  grave.  A  bodily  liesurrcction,  so 
far  from  being  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
is  represented  as  a  temporary  excrescence  which 
can  be  dropped  without  atlecting  it  in  any  vital 
way.  This  is  a  tendency  associated  especially 
with  a  certain  section  of  tlie  Kitsclilian  school  of 
theologians  and  '  connects  itself  naturally  with  the 
disposition  in  this  school  to  seek  the  ground  of 
faith  in  an  immediate  religious  iinpiession— in 
something  verifiable  on  its  own  account— and  to 
dissociate  faith  from  doubtful  questions  of  criticism 
and  uncertainties  of  historical  inquiry'  (Orr,  Re- 
surrection of  Jesii.1,  p.  23 f.).  'The  basis  of  faith 
must  be  something  fi.xed  ;  the  results  of  historical 
study  are  continually  changing'  (W.  Herrmanii, 
Commnnion  of  the  Christian  with  God,  Eiig.  tr.-, 
London,  1900,  p.  76).  The  certainty  to  which 
Christian  faith  holds  fast  is  that '  Christ  lives,'  but 
this  is  a  'judgment  of  value,'  or,  as  Herrmann 
prefers  to  call  it,  a  '  thought  of  faith  '  (Glaubcnsge- 
danke),  a  conviction  based  on  the  impression  of 
religious  worth  produced  by  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  and  not  atiected  by  any  view  that  may  be 
held  as  to  the  historical  Resurrection.  The  belief 
in  the  Resurrection  is  thus  not  a  belief  based  on 
historical  evidence  in  regard  to  an  event  in  the 
past,  but  a  faith  inference  from  a  prior  judgment 
of  His  person.  P'oremost  among  representatives 
of  this  position  stands  Harnack,  who  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  to  popularize  the  theory. 

In  his  Hist,  of  Dogma  (i.  85-87)  Harnack  contends  (1)  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  historical  evidence  of  the  actual  bodily 
Resurrection.  '  None  of  Christ's  opponents  saw  him  after  his 
death.  .  .  .  The  succession  and  number  of  the  appearances  can 
no  longer  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  .  .  .  The  disciples,  and 
Paul  were  conscious  of  having  seen  Christ  not  in  the  crucified 
earthly  body,  but  in  heavenly  glory.  .  .  .  Even  the  empty 
grave  on  the  third  dav  can  by  no  means  he  regarded  as  a 
certain  historical  fact,  because  it  appears  united  in  the  accounts 
with  manifest  legendary  features,  and  further  because  it  is 
directly  excluded  bv  the  way  in  which  Paul  has  portr.aycd  the 
resurrection  in  1  C'o  IS.'  But  (2)  Harnack  goes  further,  and 
pours  ridicule  on  the  attempt  to  find  such  evidence.  He  scouts 
the  idea  of  faith  being  dependent  on  historical  evidence  at  all. 
Faith  must  be  independent  of  evidence  coming  to  us  througli 
the  testimony  of  others.  'To  believe  in  appearances  which 
others  have  had  is  a  frivolity  which  is  alw.ays  revenged  by  rising 
doubts.'  But  the  faith  which  is  thus  independent  of  historical 
evidence  is,  itspeedilva]ipears,  a  faith  which  is  indifferent  to  the 
question  ot  the  ph\  sical  Resurrection.  '  Kaith  has  by  no  means 
to  do  with  the  knowledge  ot  the  form  in  which  Jesus  lives,  but 
only  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  living  Lord.'  The  faith  in 
the  Resurrection  and  the  belief  in  the  empty  tomb  are  two 
different  things.  The  historical  question  and  the  question  of 
faith  must  cleariy  be  distinguished  here.  In  his  later  lectures 
on  'What  is  Ch'ristianityV  Harnack  gives  expression  to  the 
same  view  in  his  famous  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the 
'  Easter  message '  and  the  '  Raster  faith.'  '  The  Easter  message 
tells  us  of  that  wonderful  event  in  Joseph  of  Arinmthaja's  garden, 
which,  however,  no  eve  saw  ;  it  tells  us  of  the  empty  grave  into 
which  a  few  women  and  disciples  looked  ;  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  in  a  transfigured  form— so  glorified  that  his  own  could 
not  immediately  recognise  him  ;  it  soon  begins  to  tell  us,  too, 
of  what  the  risen  one  said  and  did.'  But '  the  Easter /aUA  is 
the  conviction  that  the  crucified  one  gained  a  victory  over 
death  ;  that  Ood  is  just  and  powerful ;  that  he  who  is  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren  still  lives  '(What  i,s  Chnstianilij  >'■', 
p.  163  f.).  To  found  the  Easter  faith  on  the  Easter  message  is  to 
restitonan  'unstable  foundation.'  'What  he  [Paul]  and  the 
disciples  regarded  as  all-important  was  not  the  state  in  which 
the  grave  was  found,  hut  Christ's  appearances.  But  who  of  us 
can  maintain  that  a  clear  account  of  these  appearances  can  be 
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constructed  out  of  the  stories  told  by  Paul  and  the  evangelists  ; 
and  if  that  be  itnpoHi^ible,  and  there  is  no  tradition  of  single 
events  which  is  quite  trustworthy,  how  is  the  Kapler  faith  to  be 
base<l  on  IheniV  Either  we  nuist  decide  to  rest  our  belief  on  a 
foundation  unstable  and  always  exposed  to  fresh  doubts,  or  else 
we  must  abandon  this  foundation  alto;,'ether,  and  with  it  the 
miraculous  appeal  to  our  senses '  (p.  Iti4  f.).  It  nmst  have  been, 
he  thinlts,  evwi  to  the  disciples  themselves  not  so  much  the 
Easter  messajre  as  the  imj>rcs»ion  of  His  personality  which  was 
the  ultimate  foundation  of  the  Easier  faith  that  He  was  still 
alive.  This  impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  at  least  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  which  no  historical  criticism  can  in  any 
way  alter  {ib.). 

This  position  is  open  to  objection  on  the  follow- 
ing groiinils.     (1)  It  is  based  on  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  and  liistory — an  attempt  to  make  faith 
independent  of  historical  evidence — which  cannot 
be  accepted.     Mere  historical  evidence,  indeed,  is 
incompetent   of  itself  to   generate  true  Christian 
faith  ill  the  Resurrection.     Forthis  there  is  needed 
also  an  estimate  of  the  moral  and  religious  uniriue- 
ness  of  Jesus  derived  from  the  impression  of  His 
personality,  which  prepare.s  the  mind  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  evidence.     Only  to  those  who 
have  received  this  impression  is  the  Resurrection 
truly  credible.     In  this  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  is  a '  value  judgment ' 
or  '  thought  of  faith' ;  and  that '  no  appearances  of 
the  Lord  could  permanently  have  convinced  them 
[the  disciples]  of  his  life,  if  they  had  not  possessed 
in  their  hearts  the  impression  of  his  Person '  {Hint, 
ijf  Dogma,  i.  86  n.).     15ut  this  is  not  to  make  faith 
independent  of  historical  evidence.     It  may  be  and 
is  involved  in  a  proper  estimate  of  His  worth  that 
'  He  could  not  be  holden  of  death,'  which  means 
not  merely  that  '  Jesus  lives,'  as  the  Ritschlians 
put  it,  but  tli.at  '  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.'     But, 
if  all  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  were  either 
wanting  or  di.scredited  at  the  bar  of  criticism,  faith 
would  be  involved  in  insoluble  contradiction.     The 
Easter    faith    cannot    dispense   with    the    Easter 
message  which    is  its   historical    attestation,   an 
attestation  which  has  to  be  judged  by  the  principles 
of  historical  criticism.     (2)  When  we  take  the  posi- 
tion to  the  test  of  the  narratives  its  inadequacy  is 
furtlier  established.     Harnack  holds  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Easter  faith  and  the  Easter 
message  is  one  already  drawn  in  the  NT.     '  The 
story  of  Thomas  is  told  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of    impressing   upon  us   that   we  must  bold   the 
Easter  faith  even  without  the    Easter  message  : 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
lielieved."    The  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus 
were  blamed  for  not  believing  in  the  resurrection 
even  though  the  Easter  me.s.sage  had  not  yet  reached 
them.     The  Lord  is  a  Spirit,  says  Paul ;  and  this 
carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  "his  resurrection' 
{IVkat  is  Christianity  ?'',  p.  163  f.).     But  the  sup- 
port thus  found   involves  a  misrepresentation   of 
the  facts.     The  words   to   Thomas  (Jn  20^')  are 
a  rebuke  to   him   for  distrusting   the   testimony 
of  his  fellow-disciples  and  refusing  to  believe  the 
Easter  message  without  the  personal  verification  of 
it  by  his  own  senses.     The  reproach  to  the  two  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24^'-)  is  directed  against 
their  hesitation  to  believe  the  story  of  the  women, 
confirmed  as  this  was  by  prophetic  prediction,  and 
tlie  previous  intimations  of  Jesus  Himself. 

St.  Paul's  conviction  that  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  appearance  to  him  of  the 
Risen  Christ  outside  Damascus,  which  he  reckons 
in  the  same  category  as  the  earlier  appearances  to 
the  other  apostles.  The  .stress  St.  Paul  lays  on  the 
appearances  as  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(1  Co  Ib^'"),  combined  with  his  reference  to  the 
burial,  altogether  forbids  the  attempt  to  detach  his 
Easter  faith,  or  that  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity, with  which  in  these  matters  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  at  one,  from  the  Easter  message.  '  It 
would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  to  Paul  or  to  any 
member  of  the  original  Christian  circle  to  say  that 


it  was  the  spirit  of  Christ  whit^h  rose  into  new  life, 
or  that  He  rose  again  in  the  faith  of  His  devoted 
followers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  for 
Him  death  should  end  all  '(Denney,  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel,  p.  113).  The  rising  of  which  they  speak  is 
relative  to  the  grave  and  the  burial.  They  did  not 
need  to  be  assured  that  His  spirit  survived  death. 
Not  one  of  them  doubted  that.  What  they  did  need 
to  be  assure<l  of,  if  their  faith  in  Jesus  was  to  be 
re-established,  was  His  victory  over  death  and  the 
grave,  and  nothing  but  a  bodily  resurrection  would 
have  convinced  them  of  that.  It  may  be,  as  A.  E. 
(iarvie  suggests  (Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jesus, 
London,  1U07,  p.  43!)),  '  that  Jesus  Himself  would 
have  esteemed  tiie  Eri^terfaith,  the  conviction  that 
His  life  and  work  were  of  such  infinite  value  to 
God  that  He  must  prove  the  conqueror  of  death, 
without  the  Easter  message — the  sensible  evidences 
of  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection — as  much  more 
|>recious  than  this  belief  which  rested  on  the  signs 
of  .sense.'  As  during  His  earthly  ministry  He  rated 
low  the  faith  that  rested  on  His  miracles  (Jn  4**), 
so  the  belief  in  His  resurrection  which  needed 
.sensible  evidence  might  be  less  satisfactory  to  Him, 
because  showing  less  spiritual  discernment  of  His 
worth,  than  a  humble  and  confident  trust  in  His 
word.  And  for  us  to-day  brought  up  within  the 
Christian  Church,  the  heirs  of  the  past  with  the 
evidence  of  Christ's  working  through  the  centuries 
before  us,  belief  in  the  Risen  Lord  may  not  depend 
so  inmiediately  or  directly  on  the  historical  testi- 
mony of  the  empty  grave  and  the  appearances. 
But  if  one  thing  is  made  more  plain  and  certain 
by  the  narratives  than  another  it  is  that  the 
disciples  were  quite  incapable  of  the  belief  without 
the  Easter  message.  Deeply  as  He  had  stamped 
Himself  upon  them  in  His  earthly  intercourse,  the 
disaster  of  His  death  paral3-zed  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  this  was  regained  and  reconstituted  only 
through  the  Easter  message  of  the  empty  grave 
and  the  subsequent  appearances. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  Easter  message,  though 
tlius  needful,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  early 
Christian  community,  to  re-establish  their  faith 
and  thus  set  the  Church  agoing — all  the  more  so 
that  for  them  as  Jews  a  resurrection  without  an 
empty  grave  was  unthinkable  — •  is  no  longer 
nece.ssary  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  may  be 
dropped  without  allecting  it  in  any  vital  way. 
Essential  to  the  first  disciples,  so  essential  that  as 
a  matter  of  history  the  Apostolic  Church  sprang 
from  the  conviction  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  grave,  it  is  no  longer  essential  to  us 
to-day.  The  Christian  fftitb,  it  is  urged,  is  not  bound 
up  with  holding  a  particular  view  of  tlie  relation  of 
the  Glorified  Christ  to  the  body  that  was  laid  in 
Joseph's  tomb.  Faith,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  exercised 
in  the  Exalted  Lord,  and  of  this  faith  belief  in  a 
resuscitation  of  the  Body  is  no  vital  part.  This  is 
the  position  taken  up  in  the  latest  outstanding 
illustration  of  the  attempt  to  conserve  a  spiritual 
Resurrection  while  denying  or  minimizing  the  fact 
of  a  bodily  resuscitation — that  of  Sanday  in  his 
pamphlet  Bishop  Gore's  Challenge  to  Criticism 
(1914).  Sanday  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  heart-felt  expression  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Risen  Lord  as  Spirit  still  governs 
and  inspires  His  Church,  while  sitting  loose  to  the 
question  of  what  became  of  His  body.  In  regard 
to  the  resuscitation  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  from 
the  tomb,  '  the  accounts  that  liave  come  down  to 
us  seem  to  be  too  conflicting  and  confused  to 
prove  this.  But  they  do  seem  to  prove  that  in 
any  case  the  detail  is  of  less  importance  than  is 
supposed.  Because,  whatever  it  was,  the  body 
which  the  disciples  saw  was  not  the  natural  human 
body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave.  .  .  .  The  central 
meaning  of  the  Resurrection  is  just  that  expressed 
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in  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse :  "  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last,  and  tlie  Living  one  ;  and  I  was  dead, 
and  l>eliold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore"  (Kev  1")' 
(p.  20).  All  else  in  the  ajiostolic  representation  is 
unessential  for  us  to-iiay,  and  can  be  spareii.  I'lie 
bodily  Resurrection  is  but  a  '  symbolical '  repre- 
sentation of  the  essential  fact,  the  result  of  the 
world  of  ideas  in  which  the  first  disci]iles  moved. 
Their  world  of  ideas  was  one  in  which  the  Resur- 
rection was  conceived  as  a  bodily  resuscitation. 
Their  'minds  were  steeped  in  the  Old  Testament' 
and  their  '  thoughts  naturally  ran  into  the  moulds 
which  the  Old  Testament  supplied'  (pp.  24,  25), 
with  its  belief  in  '  nature-miracles'  gathering  round 
great  personalities  in  a  pre-scientiiic  age — a  belief 
which  'perpetuated  itself  in  the  New  Testament' 
(p.  27).  For  the  first  disciples,  therefore,  the 
'nature-miracle'  of  the  bodily  Resurrection 
'  seemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  idea, 
but  it  is  so  no  longer.'  It  '  has  done  its  work  and 
can  be  spared.  It  is  like  a  lame  man  laying  aside 
his  crutches'  {p.  28). 

Sanday's  position  maj'  be  further  elucidated  by  reference  to  a 
sermon  of  his  published  some  years  previously  in  Miracles 
(London,  1911).  '  It  was  in  Jewish  circles  that  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  first  sprang'  up.  .  .  .  But  among  the  Jews  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  belief  in  a  life  after  death,  or  (as  they 
expressed  it)  "life  from  the  dead,"  was  the  Pharisaic  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection.  This  was  the  form  of  the  belief  which 
the  first  disciples  had  in  their  minds,  and  which  naturally  and 
inevitably  shaped  and  coloured  all  their  experiences.  This  was 
pre-eminently  so  with  St.  Paul,  who  before  his  conversion  had 
been  a  zealous  Pharisee.  ...  So  it  was  in  the  last  resort  this 
Pharisaic  doctrine  that  was  taken  over  by  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  from  the  first  dict.ated  the  form  of  the  Christian  con- 
ception. It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  was  the  one  alternative 
open  to  those  who  believed  in  life  from  the  dead  at  all.  In  that 
mould  the  belief  of  the  first  disciples  was  cast,  and  it  has 
remained  dominant  in  the  Church  down  to  our  own  time' 
(p.  16  1.).  But  it  is  characteristic  of  our  time  to  attempt  '  to  go 
behind  this  form  of  the  belief,'  to  show  how  it  arose  naturally  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  question 
of  its  origin  and  that  of  its  permanent  validity.  '  And  I  for  one 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  condemn  those  attempts.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  regard  the  precise  form  of  the 
Pharisaic  doctrine  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  It  is  .  .  . 
only  the  relative  expression  or  outward  clothing  of  a  Divine 
revelation.  ...  It  was  through  the  medium  of  minds  possessed 
and  dominated  by  these  ideas,  and,  indeed,  practically  not  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  any  other,  that  the  first  announcement 
that  Christ  was  alive  and  not  dead  was  gii'en  to  the  world ' 
(p.  17  f.).  But  we  have  to  distinguish  between  'what  the 
ancients  themselves  really  thought'  and  'what  we  moderns 
should  think.'  Indeed  this  is 'the  main  problem  before  us  at 
the  present  day '  (p.  23). 

The  view  of  '  nature  -  miracle '  at  the  root  of 
Sanday's  position  will  be  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing section,  but  meanwhile  two  considerations 
may  be  urged  in  criticism  of  this  depreciation  of 
the  bodily  resurrection.  (1)  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  faith  to-day  is  to  be  exercised  directly  in  the 
Exalted  and  Glorified  Lord,  but  our  faith  must 
ultimately  rest  on  historical  fact,  and  it  is  diliicult 
to  understand  how  Christian  faith  can  ever  be 
really  indilierent  or  'agnostic'  with  regard  to  the 
facts  about  the  empty  tomb  and  the  Risen  Body, 
which  form  so  essential  a  part  of  the  apostolic 
evidence.  To  make  the  belief  in  the  physical 
resurrection  of  merely  temporary  significance — to 
set  the  Apostolic  Church  agoing — while  now  it 
may  be  cast  aside  as  'no  longer  necessary,'  is  to 
spurn  the  ladder  by  which  we  have  risen  to  our 
Christian  faith  and  to  leave  this  faith  'in  the  air.' 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  how 
faith  in  an  Exalted  Lord  could  ever  have  been 
attained  if  the  fact  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesus  had  not  first  been  recognized.  It  is  founded 
basally  on  the  belief  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
was  the  actual  raising  in  glory  and  power  of  that 
which  was  sown  in  dishonour  and  weakness ;  .and 
faith  can  never  be  indilierent  to  this  its  historical 
foundation.  (2)  To  sit  loose  to  the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  is  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  full- 
ness of  the  apostolic  representation  of  the  essential 
constitutive  significance  of  the  Resurrection  for  the 


Christian  faith  (see  above,  IV.  ii.).  The  ri.sing  of 
Jesus  from  the  grave  was  for  the  Apostle  at  once 
the  guarantee  and  the  ground  of  the  Christian'.s 
full  redemjition  and  immortality,  body  as  well  as 
spirit  having  its  place  in  the  renewed  Kingilom 
of  tiod,  '  who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our 
humiliation  that  it  nuiy  be  conformed  to  the  body 
of  his  glory '  (Ph  3-').  If  the  body  of  Jesus  rotted 
away  in  the  grave,  then  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  material  forces  are  not  after  all  .supreme,  and 
that  Christ  is  indeed  Lord  over  all,  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  grace,  Lord  of  life  and  of  death  ?  The 
Resurrection-lJody  is  indeed  not  the  same  natural 
human  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave.  It  is  this 
body  so  changed  as  to  be  described  as  a  'sjiiritual  ' 
body,  but  this  is  very  dill'erent  from  rejiresentiiig 
it  as  simply  dro)jped  and  lost,  left  behind  ii  the 
grave  to  see  corruption.  The  plain  queslion  to  be 
answered  is,  Was  the  body  of  Jesus  left  lying  in 
the  tomb  on  the  hillside  ot  Jerusalem,  or  in  some 
other  tomb,  or  was  it  not?  If  it  was,  what  then  '; 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  firmly  established  that, 
instead  of  being  raised,  the  body  of  Jesus  was  for 
some  reason  removed  from  the  tomb  in  which  it 
was  first  laid,  and  buried  elsewhere,  and  that  this 
or  .something  like  this  is  all  the  ground  there  is, 
beyond  the  pious  imaginations  of  the  disciples,  for 
the  belief  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  raised  trom  the 
grave.  On  this  supposition  the  apostolic  doctrine 
of  redemption  becomes  seriously  attenuated,  and 
our  Christian  faith  turns  out  to  be  a  very  diii'erent 
thing  from  what  it  was  for  the  early  Church. 

The  view  under  criticism  is  really  based  not  so 
much  on  a  scientific  examination  of  the  historical 
evidence  as  on  a  dogmatic  or  philosophical  attitude 
which,  while  seeking  to  preserve  what  is  essential 
to  Christian  faith,  could  sacrifice  the  supernatural 
in  the  physical  realm  as  being  what  Herrmann 
explicitly  calls  it,  '  a  great  hindrance  to  men  to- 
day' (Communion-,  p.  80)  in  the  way  of  accepted 
Christianity.  That  this  is  so  is  recognized  with 
characteristic  frankness  by  Sanday  in  this  pamph- 
let. It  is  professedly  because  he  finds  the  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  bodily  Resurrection  unsatisfactory 
that  he  ranges  himself  with  the  'modernists'  in 
doubting  the  fact.  But  this  denial  or  minimizing 
of  the  bodily  Resurrection  is  made,  he  recognizes, 
in  an  apologetic  interest,  viz.  of  commending 
Christianity  to  the  'modern  mind'  by  removing 
what  he  calls  '  the  greatest  of  all  stumbling-blocks  ' 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance,  the  admission  of 
miracle  in  the  physical  realm.  '  I  know,'  he  says, 
'  that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  will  come  with 
a  shock  to  the  great  mass  of  Christians ;  but  in 
the  end  I  believe  that  they  will  be  thankfully 
welcomed.  What  they  would  mean  is  that  the 
greatest  of  all  stumbling-blocks  to  the  modern 
mind  is  removed,  and  that  the  beautiful  regularity 
that  we  see  around  us  now  has  been,  and  will  be, 
the  law  of  the  Divine  action  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time '  (Bishop  Gore's  Challenife  to  Criti- 
cism, p.  30).  The  ground  of  this  repugnance  to 
the  recognition  of  the  physical  supernatural  or 
'nature-miracle'  will  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 

LlTERATCRB. — On  the  Spiritual-Significance  Theory  see  J.  H. 
Skrine,  Miracle aiul  History,  London,  ini'2;  J.  Orr,  7'hc  Chri^- 
tiatl  View  of  God  arid  the  World,  Edinburgh,  1803,  lect.  vi.  note 
C  (p.  612  ff.');  D.  W.  Forrest,  Christ  ot  nistorn  and  of  Ex- 
perience', do.,  1914,  p.  15811.  ;  B.  Lucas,  Fifth  Gospel,  London, 
1907,  p.  160. 

4.  The 'supernatural-without-miracle'  theory. 

— The  real  JH^^r/ of  all  theories  which  attempt  to 
explain  the  apostolic  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
without  accepting  the  full  apostolic  representation 
of  the  fact  is  the  repugnance  to  the  ailiiussion  of 
the  supernatural  in  any  specific  or  unique  sense  in 
the  physical  realm.     This  is  the  presupposition  or 
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prmjiitiiciiim  lying  behind  and  determining  the 
attituile  of  imitlerii  thou};ht  to  the  evidence;  so 
th;it  tlie  fmidiuiiental  apoloi,'etic  problem  to-day  in 
coinu'xion  with  the  Resurrection  is,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  ajrcs,  the  problem  of  the  supernatural.  The 
latest  eviileiice  of  tiiis  is  the  attitude  of  Sanday  to 
the  bodily  Resurrection  as  definitely  elicited  by 
his  controversy  with  Gore.  His  '  entire  and  strong 
belief  in  the  central  reality  of  the  .  .  .  Supernatu- 
ral Resurrection  '  Samlay  airunis  (Bishop  Gnre's 
Chnllenge,  p.  2S) ;  but  he  claims  that  this  need  not 
involve  the  admission  of  the  'nature-miracle'  of 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Body  from  the  tomb. 
Sanday  adopts  the  old  distinction  between  contra 
iirilumm  and  supra  natiiram  miracles.  The 
latter,  the  '  healing-miracles 'of  the  Gospels,  'were 
abundantly  accounted  for  by  the  presence  in  the 
world  of  a  unii|ue  Personality,  and  by  that  wave 
of  new  spiritual  force  which  rtowed  from  it  in  ever- 
increasing  volume.  They  involved  no  real  breach 
in  the  order  of  nature  (p.  24).  The  'nature- 
nnracles'  of  the  (Jospels,  however,  with  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  supreme  instance,  are 
represented  as  not  merely  thus  supra  naturam  but 
as  contra  natunim,  involving  a  '  definite  reversal 
of  the  natural  physical  order'  (p.  23).  The  con- 
ception of  'nature-miracles'  '  took  its  rise  in  the 
region  of  the  Old  Testament '  through  the  influence 
of  myths  or  legends  gathering  round  great  person- 
alities In  a  pre-scientilic  age  and  'perpetuated 
itself  in  the  New  Testament'  (p.  27).  But  the 
admission  of  such  miracles  is  contrary  to  the 
postulate  of  modern  science,  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  '  the  beautiful  regularity  that  we  see 
around  us  .  .  .  the  law  of  the  Divine  action  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time'  (p.  30),  and  must 
be  dropped.  So  the  ^^•atchword  of  much  current 
Christian  apologetic  in  its  attempt  to  recommend 
Christianity  to  the  'undetermined'  is  'the  super- 
natural without  miracle.'  This  is  the  point  of  view 
represented  in  an  extreme  form  by  J.  M.  Thomp- 
son's Miracles  in  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1911). 

At  the  root  of  this  modern  repugnance  to  the 
supernatural  in  the  physical  region  lies  the  con- 
ception of  miracle  as  a  '  violation  of  natural  law,' 
or  'a  breach  in  the  order  of  nature.'  This  is  the 
view  of  miracle  which,  e.g.,  controls  Schmiedel's 
negative  criticism.  '  By  miracle  we  here  through- 
out understand  an  occurrence  that  unquestionably 
is  against  natural  law'  (EBi  iv.  4040).  This  is 
the  view  which  already  underlay  Hume's  famous 
argument  in  his  essay  'On  Miracles'  (Essays, 
Moral,  Political  and  Literary,  2  vols.,  ed.  London, 
1907)  as  to  the  insutiiciency  of  evidence  for  the 
alleged  Gospel  miracles  in  face  of  our  experience 
of  the  regularity  of  nature,  and  of  the  notorious 
fallibility  of  human  testimony  to  extraordinary 
events.  'A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a 
miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can 
possibly  be  imagined  '  (ii.  93).  He  takes  the  Resur- 
rection as  his  typical  example.  '  It  is  no  miracle 
that  a  man  .  .  .  should  die  on  a  sudden  :  because 
such  a  kind  of  death  .  .  .  has  yet  been  frequently 
observed  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  miracle,  that  a 
dead  man  should  come  to  life;  because  that  has 
never  been  observed,  in  any  age  or  country '  (ib.). 
Briefly,  it  is  wmtrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle 
should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience  that 
human  testimony  should  be  false  (cf.  ii.  105). 

While  the  'healing'  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  or 
most  of  them,  may  be  scientifically  explicable  in 
accordance  with  laws  recognized  by  modern  science 
(what  M.  Arnold  called  'moral  therapeutics'), 
the  '  nature-miracles,'  with  the  bodily  Resurrection 


as  the  supreme  instance,  are  ruled  out  as  violations 
of  natural  law.  This  objection  to  nature-miracles, 
however,  goes  back  to  a  view  of  nature  and  natural 
law  which,  as  the  ofl'spring  of  a  mechanical  view 
of  the  world,  is  now  obsolete,  yet  which  continues 
to  influence  thought  in  subtle  ways.  If  nature  be 
regarded  as  a  closed  mechanical  system  ow  ing  its 
origin,  it  may  be,  to  the  creative  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Divine,  but  now  a  self-sufficient,  self- 
running  order  bound  together  by  iron  bomls  of 
natural  law,  then  what  we  call  '  miracle '  can  be 
conceived  only  as  an  intervention  from  without,  an 
inroad  or  intrusion  into  an  ordered  and  complete 
mechanical  whole.  But  if  nature,  as  a  more 
adequate  philosophy  is  now  teaching  us,  and  as 
science  itself  is  increasingly  recognizing,  is  no 
such  closed  mechanical  system  shut  in  upon  itself, 
hut  alive,  moving,  a  growing  organism,  a  process 
of  creative  evolution  ;  if  its  laws  are  not  ultimate 
realities  or  entities  which  bind  the  universe  into  a 
changeless  mechanism  of  material  forces,  but 
simjily  nuides  of  the  Divine  activity,  forms  of 
God's  self-expression — then  a  very  different  con- 
ception of  miracle  presents  itself.  The  distinction 
between  'natural'  and  'supernatural'  becomes  a 
distinction  between  lower  and  higher  forms  of 
Divine  activity.  What  is  called  the  'natural 
order'  is  God's  basal  method  of  working  in  the 
world,  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  stable 
rational  experience.  What  are  called  the  '  laws  of 
nature'  are  the  general  laws  of  sequence  based  on 
past  observation  and  experience  of  the  Divine 
working  on  this  basal  level — 'a  convenient  short- 
hand method  of  summing  up  our  existing  knowleiige' 
— whereby  we  can  say  that  if  the  same  conditions 
are  fulfilled  the  same  results  will  follow.  In  this 
sen.se  nature  is  'uniform'  or  'regular.'  If  the 
conditions  are  changed,  however,  and  new  forces 
are  introduced  whereby  a  new  level  of  Divine 
working  is  brought  about,  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature  are  not  violated  or  contradicted  but  tran- 
scended, their  action  is  controlled  or  modified  for 
higher  ends.  Standing  at  the  lower  level  and 
without  experience  of  the  higher,  the  new  experi- 
ences may  seem  to  contradict  what  is  natural  at 
that  level,  to  be  in  that  sense  contra  naturam, 
while  really,  as  St.  Augustine  long  ago  pointed 
out,  being  only  '  contrary  to  nature  so  far  as  yet 
known'  ('non  contra  naturam,  sed  contra  quam 
est  nota  natura  '  [de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  8]).  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  physical  order  the  phenomena  of 
organic  nature  and  still  more  of  self-conscious  per- 
sonality will  appear  as  if  they  contradicted  the  laws 
of  that  order.  They  would  be  contradictory  only 
if  these  laws  were  assumed  to  be  final  and  ultimate 
instead  of  being  means  to  ends  beyond  themselves. 
Apply  this  to  the  nature-miracles  of  Jesus, 
and  in  particular  to  His  bodily  resurrection. 
If  we  regard  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  one  whose 
life  moved  wholly  on  the  plane  of  our  ordi- 
nary htiman  experience,  the  contra  naturam  argu- 
ment might  be  urged  with  plausibility.  But  in 
Jesus,  as  the  narratives  present  Him,  we  have  a 
new  phenomenon  in  human  history,  unique  in  His 
character,  person,  and  work.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinful  world,  the  alone  sinless  One, 
living  in  perfect  communion  with  God,  and  claim- 
ingauniqtie  relation  to  God  and  man — a  claim  which 
He  substantiated  in  the  experience  of  those  who 
submitted  themselves  to  Him,  making  them  verit- 
ably 'new  creations.'  This  is  a  miracle  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sphere  as  wonderful  as  any 
alleged  miracle  in  the  physical.  It  is  a  new 
departure  in  human  history — in  this  sense  'con- 
trary to  experience' — so  that  we  cannot  criticize 
Him  by  the  light  of  any  canons  drawn  from  our 
past  experience  of  ordinary  humanity.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  new  phenomenon  we  should  ante- 
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cedently  expect  that  He  would  tniiiiifest  Himself 
in  new  and  unfamiliar  ways.  '  As  witli  the  appear- 
aTice  of  man  tlieie  were  iiitruduced  new  jiowers 
and  properties  unimaiiinalile  from  tlie  animal 
jjoint  of  view  and  therefore  from  tliat  point  of 
view  seemiii;;ly  supernatural  —  so  witli  the 
ajipearanee  of  tlie  Clirist  we  ought  to  expect  new 
powers  and  properties  unimaginalile  from  the 
liuman  point  of  view  and  therefore  to  us  seeminjily 
supernatural,  i.e.  nhove  our  nature'  (i.  le  Conte, 
Kriihifiim  in  Uelation  to  Religious  Thought,  London, 
KSSS.  p.  3li-2). 

Human  personality  is  a  unity  in  which  S|)irit- 
ual  and  material  are  organically  connected  and 
mutually  dependent,  the  sjiirit  moulding  the  l)ody 
and  the  Ijody  in  turn  inlluencing  tlie  spirit.  Sin, 
accordingly,  is  a  fact  which  though  primarily 
moral  ami  spiritual — a  matter  of  the  will— yet 
extends  to  and  includes  the  physical  as  well, 
moral  and  physical  nungling  with  and  react- 
ing on  each  other  till  the  entire  resultant  may  be 
sjKiken  of  as  '  the  body  of  this  death  ' — '  a  complex 
whole  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
spiritual  element  from  the  diseased  conditions  and 
perverted  functions  of  organ  and  tissue,  which 
jiersonal  and  ancestral  sins  have  brought  about' 
(Illingworth,  Divine  Imnuincyice,  p.  92).  In  like 
manner  sinlessness  is  a  fact  which,  though  primarily 
moral  and  spiritual,  concerns  the  physical  as  well, 
a  sinless  soul  carrying  with  it  as  its  correlative 
an  unstained  body.  It  may  be  'contrary  to 
experience,'  as  Hume  says,  that  a  human  body 
shotild  rise  from  the  dead  ;  it  is  contrary  to  otir 
experience,  that  is  to  say,  of  ordinary  human 
bodies,  the  bodies  of  sinful  men.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  sinless  personalitj'  like  that  of  Jesus  we  have 
a  fact  so  transcending  ordinary  experience  that  no 
amount  of  evidence  drawn  from  such  experience 
can  warrant  us  in  laying  down  beforehand  how 
nature  will  react  on  such  an  one.  It  maj'  be  as 
normal  for  a  sinless  man  to  rise  from  the  dead  as 
it  is  for  the  bodies  of  sinful  men  to  remain  in  the 
grave.  At  all  events  our  modern  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  spirit  and 
body-makes  it  a  priori  probable  that  one  who  like 
Jesus  was  not  holden  of  sin  should  also  not  be 
holden  of  death.  Without  this  the  manifestation 
of  His  triumph  over  sin  would  be  incomjilete. 
But  more  than  this.  Jesus  claimed  not  only  to 
be  sinless  Himself  but  to  have  come  into  the  world 
to  destroy  the  dominion  of  sin  in  others.  He 
stood  over  against  men  the  alone  sinless  (.tne  claim- 
ing to  have  power  to  forgive  and  to  redeem,  and, 
in  manifestation  of  His  power  to  rectify  the  whole 
disorder  caused  by  sin  and  restore  the  entire 
personality  of  man,  body  as  well  as  soul,  to  God's 
plan  for  it.  He  performed  works  of  healing  on  the 
body.  His  healing  of  the  one  He  connected  with 
His  forgiving  of  the  other  as  parts  of  the  same 
redemptive  work.  Of  this  redemptive  Lordship, 
His  own  bodily  resurrection  was  at  once  the  con- 
summating manifestation  and  the  Hnal  guarantee  ; 
so  that  being  such  an  One  as  He  was  and  proved 
Himself  to  be  per  ejus  benefcia  '  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  should  be  holden  of  death '  (Ac  2-''). 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  consideraticms  that  the 
physical  Resurrection  becomes  credible,  and  even 
antecedently  probable.  It  is  not  an  isolated  abnormal 
incident  in  an  otherw'ise  normal  career.  '  If  the 
Resurrection  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  events  which  passed 
on  slowly  to  their  consummation  unaliected 
by  its  interruption  ...  then  we  might  have 
paused  in  doubt  before  so  stupendous  a  miracle, 
and  pleaded  the  tmiformity  of  nature  against  the 
claims  of  such  an  event  upon  our  belief  (Westcott, 
Gospel  of  the  Resnrrertion,  p.  105).  But  the 
Resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and,  as 


such,  an  event  at  once  with  unique  antecedents 
and  unique  consequents.  Its  context  on  either 
side  is  miraculous.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a 
luiique  hunum  life,  a  life  which  was  a  moral 
miiacle  constituting  a  break  in  hunum  experience, 
and  making  such  a  physical  miracle  as  the  Resur- 
rection altogether  luitural  and  congruous ;  a  life 
too  which  was  represented  as  the  consummation  of 
(iod's  pnrpo.ses  in  all  previous  human  history — for 
this  is  the  es.sential  meaning  of  the  appeal  to  proph- 
ecymade  by  the  apostles.  Thenthcrcare theuni<iue 
con.sequents  of  the  fact — and  the  nature  of  a  cause 
becomes  apparent  only  in  the  ell'ect — the  rise  of  the 
Christian  Clmrch  as  a  new  and  ever-increasing 
power  in  history  constituted  in  the  continuous 
miracle  of  Christian  history  and  exjierience.  It  is 
when  we  consider  the  Resurrection  thus  in  its  con- 
text that  we  see  the  naturalness  and  congrucnisness 
of  the  fact.  As  the  consummation  of  tlie  Incarna- 
tion and  the  means  of  realizing  its  purposes,  the 
Resurrection  is  at  once  an  end  aiul  a  new  begin- 
ning. '  To  this  fact  all  former  history  converges  as 
to  a  certain  goal  ;  from  this  fact  all  subsequent 
history  Hows  as  from  its  life-giving  spring  (ih. 
p.  104).  And  so,  taking  all  the  evidence  togetiier 
— evidence  converging  and  cumulative — it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  with  Westcott  that  '  there  is  no 
single  historic  incident  better  or  more  variously 
sup|)orted  than  the  resurrection  of  Christ'  (p.  137). 

LiTER.\TrRE. — On  the  Resurrection  and  the  supernaturatsee 
B.  F.  Westcott,  Gospel  of  the  Refi-urrecti/m^,  London,  18S8, 
pp.  15-.S4  ;  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  'The  Spiritual  and  Historical 
Evidence  for  Miracles,'  in  Cambridge  'J'heoloqical  Essaps,  ed. 
H.  B.  Swete,  do.,  1006,  p.  311  ff,';  M.  Dods,  The  Super- 
natural  in  Christianity  (in  reply  to  Ffleiderer),  ^Edinhurph, 
1S94  ;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  London,  1898, 
The  Gofqiel  Miracles,  do.,  1915  (esp.  ch.  ii.);  A.  C.  Headlaui, 
The  Miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  do.,  1914  ;  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Theism  and  Humanism,  do.,  191.'j ;  H.  Scott  Holland  in 
Christian  Commonwealth,  June  1909  (criticism  of  Sanda.v). 

Literature. — The  chief  relevant  literature  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  has  been  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  On  the  whole  subject  the  older  works  of  B.  F".  West- 
cott, The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection'^,  London.  1S65,  The 
Herniation  of  the  Risen  Lord-,  do.,  1883,  W.  Milligan,  The 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  do.,  1881,  Ascension  and  Ueavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord,  do.,  1802,  and  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  Edinburgh,  1895,  are  not 
yet  superseded.  Aniong^  more  recent  works  covering  the  whole 
field  the  more  important  are  A.  Meyer,  Die  Auferstehung 
Christi,  Freiburs  i.  B.,  1905;  L.  Ihmels,  Die  Auferstehung 
Jcsu  Christi,  Leipzig,  190G  ;  J.  Orr,  The  Resurrection  of  Jestcs, 
London,  1908  ;  C.  H.  Robinson,  Studies  in  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  do.,  1909;  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Our  Lord's  Resur. 
rection,  do.,  loufi.  The  Resurrection  and  Modern  Thowfht,  do., 
1911.  Cf.  E.  R.  Bernard,  iirt.  '  Kesurre.  tion,'  UlJRiv.  2.SI- 
23fi ;  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  art.  '  Resurrection  of  Christ,' 
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RETRIBUTION.— See  Vengeance. 

REUBEN.— See  Tribes. 

REVELATION.— See  INSPIRATION. 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OP See  Apocalypse. 

REVELLING.- 'Revelling'  is  the  tr.  of  Kw/iot 
(perhaps  from  Kd/xai)  in  Ro  13"  (RV),  Gal  5^",  1  P 
4*.  The  Greek  word  denoted  also  a  band  of 
revellers.  The  Kufios  was  a  ch.aracteristie  feature 
of  CJreek  life.  There  was  (1)  the  more  regular  and 
orderly  kw/ios,  the  festal  ])rocession  in  honour  of  the 
victors  at  the  g.auies,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
chorus.  Most  of  Pindar's  odes  were  written  to  be 
sung  at  Kii/ioi  of  this  sort.  And  there  was  (2)  the 
riotous  Ku/xos,  the  nocturnal  procession  of  revellers, 
who  ended  their  carousal  on  a  festi\al-day  by 
parading  the  streets  with  torches  in  their  hands 
and  garlands  on  their  heads,  singing  and  shoiiting 
in  honour  of  P>acchus  or  some  otiier  god,  and  oll'er- 
ing  wanton  insult  to  every  pcr.son  they  met.  In 
later  Greek  mj'tliology,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Ekoi'er  of  Philostratus  (3rd  cent.  A.D.),  Comus  was 
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the  god  of  festive  mirth.  Milton  calls  him  the  son 
of  Uiicchus  and  Circe,  and  puts  into  his  mouth  the 
words  : 

'  Meanwhile,  welcome  joy  and  feaati 

Mi(liii}.'ht  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity. 

What  hath  ni(f  ht  to  do  with  sleep  ? ' 

(Ci.mus,  102  «f.). 

With  such  pagan  ideas  in  mind,  St.  Paul  urges 
the  Romans  to  'walk  becomingly  (evaxvi^'!"'"^), 
as  in  t ho  day  ;  not  in  revelling  and  drunkenness' 
(Ro  13").  SeeR.  C.  Trench,  Synonifms  of  the  NT^, 
London,  1876,  §  Ixi.,  and  art.  1)runkenni:.ss. 

James  Strahan. 

REVENGE.— See  Vengeance. 

REWARD. — It  will  be  convenient,  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  (1)  to  detine  the  usage  of  the  term  ; 
(2)  to  indic^iite  its  occurrence  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings ;  (3)  briefly  to  set  forth  the  place  of  this  con- 
ception in  the  apostolic  teaching. 

1.  The  verb  '  to  reward  '  is  capable  of  neutral 
usage  ;  it  may  mean  to  give  in  return  evil  as  well 
as  good  (cf.  Ps  "■'  35'=^  [AV]).  But  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  '  reward '  as  a  noun  is  an  equivalent  return 
for  good.  A  '  reward  '  is  a  thing  tliat  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  gain,  profit,  or  remuneration.  The 
present  discussion  will  conHne  itself  to  this  view  of 
the  word  and  will  entleavour  to  indicate  the  place 
which  '  reward,'  in  the  sense  of  payment  or  wages, 
holds  as  a  factor  in  the  Christian  life. 

2.  The  usual  word  in  the  NT  for  '  reward,'  in  the 
sense  of  hire  or  wages  for  work,  is  ii.utBS's.  It  is  so 
u.sed  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  4^  1  Co  3*-  "  9"-  ").  In  1  Ti  5"8 
(quoting  Lk  10')  RV  translates  '  hire.'  In  Ja  h^, 
2  P  2"-  '^  and  .hide  "  RV  also  translates  by  '  hire.' 
But  in  2  Jn  *,  Rev  11'"  22'^  the  rendering  is  again 
'reward.'  St.  Paul  also  twice  uses  the  late,  non- 
classical  compound  avTi/jnuBla,  which  in  each  case 
RV  translates  'recompense.'  This  expression  is 
neutral  in  meaning,  for  in  Ro  I*'  the  allusion  is  to 
due  recompense  of  error  ;  in  2  Co  6'^,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  corresponding  enlargement  of  heart 
in  response  to  the  Apostle's  affection. 

The  normal  verb  to  express  reward,  in  the  sense 
of  eqiiivalent  payment,  of  either  good  or  evil  is 
aTroil5iiiij.u  This  occurs  in  NT  passim,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  substantive  which  occurs  only  once  in 
the  NT  as  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Col  3^,  when,  in 
urging  .slaves  to  single-hearted  service,  he  says  that 
they  shall  receive  from  the  Lord  rrfv  apTa-ir65oini>  ttj^ 
KXripovo/ita'!  {liV '  the  recompense  of  the  inheritance '). 
This  word  is  frequent  both  in  LXX  and  in  classical 
Greek.  It  occurs  also  in  inscriptions  and  papyri 
(cf.  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek 
Teslament,  pt.  i.,  London,  1914,  s.v.). 

From  a  combination  of  ixiadd^  and  airoSlbwiu  we 
get  the  late  and  non-clas.sical  compound  iiktB- 
airoSoirla,  which  word  (with  its  corresponding  fiia$- 
airoSdrrj!,  He  11*)  occurs  in  Hebrews  only  (2-  \(fi'  11™) 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  Greek  Bible.  RV  trans- 
lates/i«rSa7ro56T7;s  by  '  rewarder,'  hut  fiurffairodoaiain 
each  instance  by  '  recompense  of  reward.'  The 
word  is  employed  in  a  neutral  sense,  for  2'  refers 
to  the  consequences  of  transgression  and  disobedi- 
ence, while  10^'  refers  to  the  consequences  of  Chris- 
tian wappriaia,  and  11^-26  refer  to  the  reward  of 
faith  and  faithful  endurance.  In  fact,  the  word 
emphasizes  the  exact  requital  of  either  good  or 
evil  by  a  sovereign  judge. 

The  word  ^i(rSa;ro5oo-iadoes  not  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apo.stolic  Fathers.  The  Pauline  aun- 
litaBla  appears  now  and  then  in  2  Clement  (i.  3,  5, 
ix.  7).  In  xi.  6  it  is  coupled  with  a  quotation 
from  He  10-^,  iritrros  yap  iariv  6  ^TrayyeLXdfiei'OS  rds 
dvTifiiadlas  A-jrodLOdpat  CKdcTTU}  ruif  ^pywp  aCrov.  XV.  2, 
speaking  of  faith  and  love,  says,  TavT-qv  yap  Ixof-^" 
r7]y  avTifitaSiav  dwodouvat  ti^  Gey  t^  KrlcravTi  7]fj.d$. 


dvTawoa&nis  occurs  in  Ep.  Barn.  xix.  11  and 
Diilmhe  iv.  7,  in  the  same  phrase  in  both  places  : 
oil  5iaTdtT€ti  Sovpai  ov5^  5t5o('S  yoyyvaeis'  yvCxj-Q  ydp  rls 
ianv  6  tov  fiiaOou  KaXis  dvTairob^ri)^, 

/u<Tff6s  is  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence  in  con- 
texts suggesting  reward  or  requital.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  for  the  present  purjmse  are  1  Clem, 
xxxiv.  3  and  Ji/j.  Barn.  xxi.  3,  in  both  of  which  the 
allusion  is  to  Is  40'°  :  Kvpio!  ficrd  laxi'O!  lpx"'<''^  •  •  • 
l5ov  6  fj.t(T$ds  avToO  /xer'  avrov.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  Mp.  Barn.  iv.  12  :  f)ca(rTos  koSus  i-woirtutv 
KOfj-Uirat. 

3.  The  foregoing  investigation  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  words  usually  employed  by  the 
apostolic  writers  to  express  the  idea  of  requital 
in  general  and  of  reward  in  particular.  The  general 
idea  of  requital  does  not  come  up  here  for  discus- 
sion. It  may  sullice  to  .say  that  the  idea  of  judg- 
ment, with  the  view  that  a  man's  works,  the 
general  moral  tenor  of  his  life,  is  the  standard  by 
which  he  will  be  judged,  is  the  consistent  doctrine 
of  Scripture  throughout.  The  more  immediate 
question  is  the  place  which  the  idea  of  reward  holds 
in  the  apostolic  teaching — the  conception  of  the 
Christian  life  as  a  service  rendered  for  which  pay- 
ment will  be  received. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  conception  of  reward 
may  be  traced  throughout  the  apostolic  writings, 
the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  and  tliat,  presum- 
ably, it  reproduces  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  That 
it  formed  part  of  His  teaching  is  undeniable  (cf. 
Mt  6*  16'-').  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
holding  forth  of  reward  is  not  the  highest  ground 
of  appeal  for  virtuous  action,  and  that  our  Lord's 
words  here  were  conditioned  by  the  exigencies  of 
addresses  to  a  popular  audience.  Without  raising 
the  question  whether  '  virtue  for  virtue's  own  .sake,' 
in  total  abstraction  from  all  thoughts  of  conse- 
quences of  any  kind,  is  a  thing  really  conceivable 
by  any  human  intelligence,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  idea  of  reward  as  employed  by  Christ  requires 
neither  extenuation  nor  apology. 

He  came  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
relation  of  the  members  of  that  Kingdom  to  God 
is  one  of  service,  a  service  involving  the  correspond- 
ing idea  of  reward.  This  idea  of  service  is  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  that  of  sonship ;  a  son  as 
well  as  a  subject  must  serve.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  reward,  so  far  as  it  appears  in 
Christ's  teaching,  is  conceived  not  quantitatively 
but  qualitatively.  The  reward  for  which  the 
disciple  looks  is  simply  the  completion  of  his  .sal- 
vation. In  all  his  service  and  all  his  .sacrilice  for 
the  Kingdom  he  is  moved  by  the  desire  for  parti- 
cipation in  the  completed  Kingdom.  His  reward 
lies  in  the  attainment  of  that  for  which  he  has 
striven,  and  any  other  motive  destroys  the  value 
of  his  service. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  reward  is  entirely  legitimate 
and  appropriate  when  we  remember  in  what  the 
reward  consists.  It  might  be  thought,  for  example, 
that  the  Johannine  conception  of  salvation  as 
eternal  life,  a  life  developing  by  its  own  inner 
necessity,  would  exclude  the  idea  of  reward.  But 
in  the  Johannine  writings,  along  with  the  idea  of 
life,  we  have  that  of  keeping  Christ's  command- 
ments. From  this  point  of  view  the  idea  of  service 
ajipears,  and  with  it  the  presence  of  an  impulse, 
which  is  provided  by  the  promised  reward.  What 
is  the  reward  ?  Simply  closer  union  with  Christ. 
'  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  :  and  he  that  loveth 
me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him  '  (Jn  14^') ; 
'  if  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in 
my  love'  (15'")  ;  'ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  the 
things  which  I  command  you'  (15''').  A  reward 
for  service,  which   consists  in  abiding  in  Christ's 
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love,  needs  no  apology,  but  may  well  stand  aa  the 
highest  conceivable  motive  to  action.  Tlie  reward 
may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  honoiir  bestowed  by 
theFather(cf.  Jn  li--"-**,  a  passage  which  comes  into 
close  contact  with  the  Synoptic  presentment  of  the 
matter  in  Mt  10^'-,  Lk  1-i").  It  is  the  tcachiiif;  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  quoted  above,  that  forms 
the  background  to  the  passage  in  2  Jn ",  '  Look 
to  yourselves  .  .  .  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward.' 

None  of  the  various  tJreek  words  for  'reward' 
occurs  in  1  Peter,  but  the  general  idea  of  the  con- 
summation of  all  things  as  a  'reward'  to  faith 
holds  here,  as  it  does  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  cf. 
P,  'receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  sal- 
vation of  your  souls.'  This  is  the  object  of  the 
'  hope  '  to  which  rei)eated  allusion  is  made.  Here, 
too,  the  reward  is  homogeneous  with  the  service  ; 
it  simply  consists  in  this,  that  faith  is  recognized, 
and  receives  glory,  praise,  and  honour  at  the  return 
of  Christ  (!').  This  is  expressed  in  more  figurative 
fashion  in  5''  as  '  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.'  It  is  quite  true  that  life  is  viewed  in  this 
Epistle  as  a  matter  of  Divine  grace  and  Divine 
calling  (cf.  5'")  ;  but  there  is  no  inherent  contra- 
diction. The  promised  gift  of  grace  is  also  viewed 
as  a  reward  when  the  conditions  for  its  attainment 
are  admitted  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Christian  salvation  may  be 
viewed  under  various  aspects,  whicli  are  not  con- 
tradictory but  mutually  complementary.  It  is  a 
life,  it  is  sonship,  it  is  membership  in  a  kingdom, 
it  is  service ;  and  with  the  last  there  goes,  indis- 
solubly,  the  idea  of  reward — a  reward  consisting  in 
fuller  life  and  opportunity  for  more  faithful  and 
loving  service,  with  the  Divine  approbation  and 
benediction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  '2  Clem, 
iii.  3,  speaking  of  Christ's  confession  of  His  faithful 
followers  before  the  Father,  says,  oStos  oCi'  iarlv  6 
lxi<xBi>s  rjfj.Cii'.  When  these  considerations  are  borne  in 
mind,  any  seeming  difficulty  in  St.  Paul's  language 
tends  to  disappear.  He  undoubtedly  speaks  of  re- 
ward, and  at  first  sight  hemay  appear  to  conflict  with 
his  own  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  But  justi- 
fication is  a  past  act  resulting  in  a  present  state. 
It  pertains  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life. 
That  life  is  one  of  action  and  of  service,  and  the 
service  is  inspired  by  the  hope  of  the  reward.  In 
Ko  2«-  (quoting  Pr  24'=)  St.  Paul  says  that  God  '  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works :  to 
them  that  by  patience  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory 
and  honour  and  incorruption,  eternal  life.'  The 
conception  of  iu(j66s  appears  in  1  Co  3*-  *•  '*•  '*.  The 
man  whose  work  stands  the  test  of  the  fire  will 
receive  his  reward ;  the  man  whose  work  is 
destroyed  will,  ajiparently,  though  saved  himself, 
lose  bis  reward.  The  iu<t66%  here  does  not  appear 
to  be  identified  with  salvation,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  opportunities  of  higher  service  as  distinct 
from  the  man's  own  personal  salvation.  In  1  Co 
9"-  "  the  Apostle  comes  more  closely  to  the  general 
NT  idea  of  the  /iurdds.  The  '  pay '  that  he  prefers 
is  the  continued  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel 
without  pay.  The  opportunity  for  fuller  service 
is  the  reward.  It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
this  that  he  regards  those  who  have  believed 
through  him  as  his  'crown  '  (1  Th  2'«,  Ph  4>),  and 
that,  sharing  the  idea  of  St.  James  (l'=),  St.  Peter 
(5^),  and  the  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  looks  on  to 
'  the  crown  of  righteousness  '  that  awaits  him  (2  Ti 
4*).  So  in  Col  3'-^  the  faithful  and  single-hearted 
slave  will  receive  a  'reward'  consisting  in  the 
Divinely  promised  inheritance. 

It  is  quite  mistaken  to  regard  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage about  rewards  as  a  piece  of  earlier  Judaism 
persisting  in  his  Christian  teaching,  in  which  it 
forms  an  intractable  and  contradictory  element.  It 
presents  no  fundamental  opposition  whatever  to  his 
cardinal  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
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It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  language  of 
}[d>i-cics  at  this  point.  One  great  aspect  of  ClirisI  i- 
anity,  as  dei)ictcd  in  this  Epistle,  is  that  it  is  the 
fulhlnient  of^  the  Divine  juomiscs.  l$ut  here  again, 
in  so  far  as  the  receiving  of  the  promises  is  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  tlie  duties  of  the 
New  Covenant,  it  may  be  regarded  as  wages  or 
reward  ;  hence  the  use  of  nicOairoSoaia  in  lO"*. 
So  in  II'  God  is  conctuved  as  the  tiiaOairobtrrri^  of 
those  who  seek  for  Him.  It  was  l\\i!  fitaO air oioo la. 
for  which  he  looked  that  nerved  Moses  to  be  '  evil 
entreated  with  the  people  of  God'  (ll-"*).  And 
even  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Himself,  the  idea  of 
reward  is  not  alien:  'Who  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him  endured  the  cross'  (12-). 

The  idea  of  reward  accompanies,  almost  of 
necessity,  belief  in  a  personal  (iod.  Viewed  as  the 
apostolic  writers  were  taught  by  our  Lord  to  view 
it,  it  is  the  loftiest  and  most  potent  incentive  to 
holiness  of  life. 

I^iTERATURE.— Sanday-Headlam,  /CC,  'Romans'^,  Edin- 
burgh, 1902,  on  2'i ;  A.  Robertson  and  A.  Pliimmer,  ih.  '  1  Cor- 
inthians,' do.,  1911,  Index,  a'.u.;  B.  Weiss,  Jiiblical  Theolmy  of 
theSew  Testament,  Eng.  tr.  of  3rded.,ilo.,  1SS2-s3,s.d.  ;  DCG, 

s.v.  Dawson  ^A'AI.KEU. 

RHEGIUM  CPTiyiov,  now  Beggio). — Rhegium  was 
an  ancient  Greek  colony,  mainly  of  Chalcidians, 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Commanding  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Sicilian  .Straits,  it  liad  great  stra- 
tegic importance,and  willingly  or  unwillingly  played 
a  part  in  many  wars.  For  a  time  it  held  its  own 
among  the  leading  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  but  in 
revenge  for  a  slighted  oHisr  of  friendship  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  (387  B.C. ).  From  this  calamity  it  never 
quite  recovered,  but  it  profited  by  fidelity  to  Rome 
in  the  Punic  Wars  and  to  Augustus  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  Ke-peopled  by  the  Emperor,  it  assumed 
the  name  of  'Rhegium  Juliuin.'  Strabo,  in  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  speaks  of  it  as  '  tolerably 
well  peopled,'  and  as  one  of  three  cities  founded 
by  the  Greeks  in  Italy — the  others  were  Neajiolis 
and  Tarentum — that  had  not  become  barbarian, 
i.e.  lost  the  language  and  manners  of  their  mother- 
country  (VI.  i.  6).  Since  134  B.C.  it  had  a  further 
importance  as  the  terminus  of  the  Via  Popilia, 
which  branched  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Capua  and 
traversed  southern  Italy.  The  actual  place  of 
crossing  to  Messana  (now  Messina)  was,  and  still 
is,  about  8  miles  north  of  the  city,  at  Columna 
Rhegina  (r;  "Pr^ylpuv  (TTuXfs),  now  Villa  San  Gio- 
vanni, where  the  channel  is  only  5  miles  wide. 

In  view  of  the  destruction  of  Reggio  by  earthqualte  in  190S, 
when  .S.5,000  out  of  40,000  inhabitants  perished,  Strabo'a  words, 
with  their  curious  mingling  of  fact  and  fancy,  are  strilting. 
'  It  was  called  Rhegium,  as  jEschylus  says,  because  of  the  con- 
vulsion which  had  taken  place  in  this  region ;  for  Sicily  was 
broken  from  the  continent  by  earthquakes.  .  .  .  Hut  now 
these  mouths  [of  iEtna,  the  Lipari,  and  the  neighbourinjr 
islands]  being  opened,  through  which  the  fire  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  ardent  masses  and  water  poured  out,  they  say  that  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sicilian  Strait  rarely  suffers 
from  the  effect  of  earthquakes ;  but  formerly  all  the  passages 
to  the  surface  being  blocked  up,  the  fire  which  was  smoulder- 
ing beneath  the  earth,  together  with  the  vapour,  occasioned 
terrible  earthquakes '  (vi.  i.  6). 

To  indicate  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  ship  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium,  St.  Luke,  who  w  .as  evidently 
impressed  by  the  good  seamanship  of  the  crew, 
uses  a  nautical  term  (wepie\86vTe$)  which  has  per- 
plexed exegetes  (Ac  28").  Probably  it  means  '  by 
tacking.'  This  explanation  was  suggested  by  J. 
.Smith,  who  writes,  '  I  am  inclined  to  su])i)ose  that 
the  wind  was  north-west,  and  that  they  worked  to 
windward'  (The  Voyage  and  Shijnvreck  of  St.  Paul*, 
18S0,  p.  156).  This  tr.  is  now  generally  adopted 
in  place  of  'we  fetched  a  compass'  (AV)  or  'we 
made  a  circuit'  (RV).  The  alternative  reading  in 
X*B  —  7rep(eX6i'res,  'casting  loose'  —  was  ]>robably 
due  to  copyists  who  were  not  at  home  in  the 
language  of  men  of  the  sea.     Arriving  at  Rhegium, 
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the  crew  liad  to  wait  a  day  for  a  favourable  wind. 
If  tlie  north-west  breeze  was  still  blowing;,  tliey 
could  not  go  through  the  Straits,  where  there  is 
scarcely  enough  sea-room  for  suouessful  tacking  ; 
but  wlu^n  the  wind  veered  to  south  they  ran  before 
it  to  Futeoli,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  in  little  more 
than  a  day  ('28'^). 

LiTBRATi'KE. — C.  Baedeker,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily'^'^, 
London,  1806 ;  P.  Larissa,  lihejiinn  Chalcidcnae,  Rome,  1905. 

Jamks  STU.\11.\N. 

RHODA  ('PMv,  'rose').— After  St.  Peter's  mira- 
culous deliverance  from  Herod's  prison  he  went  to 
the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark.  When 
he  had  knocked,  a  young  girl  called  Khoda  came 
to  listen.  In  her  joy  at  the  sound  of  St.  Peter's 
voice,  she  forgot  to  open  the  door,  and,  returning 
to  report  his  presence,  she  was  accused  of  being 
mad,  but  persisted  in  her  declaration  (Ac  12'^'''). 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  her.  The  name  was 
a  common  slave  name,  and  she  may  have  been  a 
Christian  slave  in  the  home  where  we  find  her. 

LlTKRATliRE. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Bearing  of  Recent  Dis- 
covery ml  the  Truxtirortfiinessofthe  NT,  London,  1915,  p.  209  ff.; 
Lady  Ramsay,  *  Her  that  kept  the  Door,'  ExpT  xxvii.  (1915-16) 

2i7ff.,  3i4ff.  W.  F.  Boyd. 

RHODES  CPiiios).— When  St.  Paul,  in  his  voyage 
from  Troas  to  C;esarea,  touched  at  the  island  of 
Rhodes  (Ac  21'),  12  miles  from  the  S.W.  corner  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  in  sight,  if  only  for  an  evening 
and  morning,  of  a  beautiful  city  which  was  for  cen- 
turies the  capital  of  one  of  the  noblest  free  States 
of  ancient  Greece.  '  With  regard  to  harbours, 
roads,  walls,  and  other  buildings,  it  so  far  sur- 
pa.sses  other  cities,  that  we  know  of  none  equal, 
much  less  superior  to  it'  (Strabo,  XIV.  ii.  5). 
Highlj'  favoured  by  Nature — '  the  sun  shines  every 
day  in  Rhodes,'  said  an  ancient  proverb  (Pliny,  HN 
ii.  62) — it  owed  still  more  to  the  naval  enterprise, 
political  wisdom,  commercial  integrity,  and  artistic 
genius  of  its  people.  On  an  amphitheatre  of  hills 
it  was  as  carefully  planned  in  404  B.C. — by  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus,  who  also  laid  out  the  Pira?us — 
as  a  modern  garden-city.  Occupying  so  central  a 
position  in  the  world  that  geographers  reckoned 
from  it  their  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  it 
succeeded  in  making  itself  a  focus  of  the  traffic  of 
three  continents.  After  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  was  the  first  naval  power  in  the 
/Egean,  and  its  code  of  mercantile  law  was  regarded 
as  an  ideal  for  all  other  States.  Its  opulence  was 
merited  by  its  humanity.  '  The  Rhodians,  although 
their  form  of  government  is  not  democratic,  are 
attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  endeavour 
to  maintain  the  multitude  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  There 
are  public  officers  in  the  State,  the  function  of  whom 
is  to  procure  and  distribute  provisions,  so  that  the 
poor  may  obtain  subsistence,  and  the  city  not 
sutler  for  want  of  persons  to  serve  her,  especially 
in  manning  her  fleets'  (Strabo,  loc.  cit.). 

Such  a  commercial  centre  naturally  attracted  a 
colony  of  Jews,  and  aVjout  139  B.C.  Rhodes  was  one 
of  the  many  free  States  to  which  Rome  is  said  to 
have  addressed  a  letter  in  favour  of  that  race 
(1  Mac  15-').  Rhodes  alternately  benefited  by  the 
deserved  favour  and  suffered  from  the  unworthy 
jealousy  of  the  Romans.  For  assisting  them  in 
their  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  she  received 
(189  B.C.)  a  large  part  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  hut 
when  she  began  to  be  dreaded  as  a  possible  rival 
of  Rome  itself,  she  was  not  only  shorn  of  these 
possessions,  but  nearly  rained  in  her  commerce  by 
the  raising  of  her  rival  Delos  into  a  free  port. 
In  the  Mithridatic  war  her  services  to  Rome  were 
again  so  signal,  and  she  won  so  much  glory  by 
5uccessfully  resisting  a  great  siege  (88  B.C.),  that 
?he  recovered  some  of  her  lost  territory  and  all  her 
Former  prestige.  Finally,  however,  for  taking 
Caesar's  part  in  the  Civil  War,  she  was  so  severely 


punished  by  Cassius,  who  robV)ed  her  of  her  whole 
lleet  (43  B.C. ),  that  she  never  again  attained  her  old 
prosperity.  V'^espasian  made  the  island  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Lycia. 

Rhodes  was  the  city  of  the  famous  Colossus. 
Two  specimens  of  her  art  are  the  Lnoroon  and  the 
Toro  Fitrnc.ie,.  Her  coins,  with  the  Sun-god  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Rose  on  the  other,  are  am<mg 
the  most  beautiful  in  e.xistence.  Rhodes  acquired 
a  new  fame  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  home,  for 
two  centuries,  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

LiTBRATURK. — J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Greek  Life  and  Thmnil^t-, 
189(i,ch.  \v.,  Aleiander's  t:iiiiiire,\b>^-,,  nh.  xx.;  C.  Torr,  lihuilrs 
in  Ancient  Times,  1885;  H.  van  Gelder,  G'etic/iichir  der  a/ten 
lihodier,  1900.  JaMES  STKAIIAN. 

RICHES.— See  Wealth. 

RIGHT. — Three  terms  translated  'right'  in  the 
EVV  call  for  notice. 

1.  ei)9i''s  ('straight')  expresses  pictorially  the 
simplest  notion,  which  also  underlies  the  Eng.  term 
'right,'  being  especially  u.sed  in  connexion  with 
'way'  or  '  path'  (Ac  13'"',  2  P  2'").  A  transitional 
use,  carrying  an  ethical  sense,  occurs  in  Ac  8-' : 
'  thy  heart  is  not  right'  (eiBua). 

2.  SiKoios  comes  into  use  when  the  notion  of  'right' 
emerges  on  the  ethical  plane.  Whatever  accords 
with  established  custom  [SLkt]),  with  a  recognized 
norm,  is  oUaioi'.  That  norm  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon ethical  judgment  of  men  ;  but  the  NT  accent- 
uates the  norm  as  fixed  by  God  (Ac  4").  And 
ultimately  the  only  true  oiKaiov  'in  the  sight  of 
men,'  is  rb  SUaiov,  '  in  the  sight  of  God.'  That  is  the 
element  of  truth  in  '  vox  populi  vox  Dei.'  In  every 
conceivable  jjosition  and  relation  in  which  a  man 
finds  himself  there  is  a  course  of  action  or  a  state 
of  being  for  him  which  is  as  it  should  be  :  the  one 
straight  line  of  conduct  amongst  many  more  or 
less  crooked.  This  is  rb  SiKaiov,  what  it  is  right 
for  a  man  to  do  or  be. 

3.  ^louirfa  ('a  right').  — The  idea  of  'a  right' 
easily  grows  out  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  the  power 
or  liberty  to  be,  do,  or  possess  what  it  is  SlKaiof  for 
a  man  in  such  and  such  circumstances  to  be,  do,  or 
possess  (ef.  1  Co  9'-,  He  13'»,  Rev  22''').  (Regarding 
e^ovaia  as  =' authority  to  rule,'  note  that  all  such 
authority,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  rest  on  rb 
SlKaiov  as  its  basis. ) 

Discussions  as  to  the  '  rights '  of  Christians  as 
such  soon  emerged  in  the  primitive  Church.  In 
the  NT  see  espe<;ially  St.  Paul's  illuminating  treat- 
ment in  1  Co  8-10.  The  widest,  boldest  claim  is 
made  as  regards  these  rights  (irivTa  iieaTiv),  only 
to  be  qualified  immediately  by  a  severe  reference 
to  the  bearing  of  their  exercise  on  others.  Higher 
ethical  judgments,  too,  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances demanti  the  waiving  of  undoubted  rights. 
See,  e.ff.,  how  St.  Paul  deals  with  the  question  of 
marriage,  and  especially  with  that  of  ministerial 
stipends  (1  Co  9).  J.  S.  Clemens. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.— The  term  'righteousness' 
does  not  convey  a  very  definite  or  even  a  very 
attractive  meaning  to  the  reader  of  modern  English, 
and  the  meaning  which  it  does  convey  is  only  part 
of  the  full  .significance  wliich  the  Greek  term 
(SiKaiotTvpi))  would  carry  for  a  Christian  reader  in 
the  Apostolic  Age.  In  ordinary  speech,  a  man  is 
not  usually  called  'righteous';  the  term  has  a 
certain  formality  and  archaic  flavour  about  it. 
But  when  he  is,  it  means  that  he  is  just,  that  he 
will  observe  the  moral  code  strictly,  or  that  he  will 
be  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  such  obligations 
as  are  incumbent  on  a  man  in  his  position.  A 
'  righteous '  man  will  be  high-principled,  but  the 
adjective  suggests  limitations.  It  does  not  neces-. 
sarily  follow  that  he  will  be  kind  or  affectionate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  speak  of  a  man  as  'just 
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but  not  senerous,'  and  'righteous'  has  come  upon 
the  «hole  to  be  associated  with  '  jns   '  in  this  con- 
nexio   .     A  person  who  is  '  righteous    is  estimable 
rather  than  attractive.     It  is  '^^^^--^.^f.;^^^?'^ 
least  in  tlie  NT  we  come  across  a  si.nihu  use  ot  the 
Greek  equivalent,  in  St.   Paul's  remark  :      "'>'.»• 
man  wil    hardly  die  for  the   lust   {u^ip   5uabu  - 
thou.1.  one  migL  bring  oneseft  to  die,  if  "eed  he 
for  a  good  man'  [i-^ip  tou    aTaSou,    Ko    o  ).      lleie 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  an  implied  distinction  bc; 
tween  the  '  righteous '  or  '  just    man  an.l  the    good 
u  an  :   the  foni.er  lacks  those  qua lities  o    human 
kindness  and  alVe.lion  which  e.mble  the  latter  to 
inspire  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  others.     It  is 
one  thing  to  be  scrupulous  in  respecting  tUe  ngliis 
o"  otber^,  or  e^■en,  as  perhaps  St.  .Paul  '^-^;^^ 
fullilling  one's  religious  duties  ;  it  is  anothe.  tin  g 
to   have  an   instinctive  sense  of   helpfulness  and 
benelicence.     The  godly  man  may  not  be  particu- 
larly human   or   humane.     Even  when    he  is,  hi» 
beneficence  sometimes  lacks  the  "•.'^""V'r"!  wfth 
which  the  '  good'  man  puts  into  his  relations  «ith 

others. 

'  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face. 
Does  It  but  half :  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
Mv  lienefactor,  not  my  brother  man  .  ,   ,.  .  , 

(Rejie'ctions  on  having  left  a  place  of  reliremmt,  49  ff.). 

What  Coleridge  describes  in  the.se  words  resembles 
the  character  of  the  righteous  °';  3"^*  nian  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  good  man.  If  we  take  Ciceio  s 
definition  of  the  good  man  as  '  he  who  assists  those 
whom  he  can,  and  hurts  nobody'  (' vir  bonus  est 
is  qui  prodest  quibus  potest,  nocet  nemini  [rfe 
Offlciis,  ni.  15.  64]),  we  get  a  sum  ar  stress  upon 
tife  positive  and  active  interest  of  the  good  man  m 
his  fellows,  as  opposed  to  the  more  negative  attitude 
associated  with  ■righteous.'*  f<v;„l,t 

But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  meanings  ot  rigiil- 
eousness'  in  the  literature  of  the  Anostohc  Age 
The  Greek  term  5i(ca.o,TW7,  is  employed  by  St.  t-.iui 
in  a  technical  sense,  and  by  him  and  other  writ^ers 
in  a  variety  of  non-technical  senses.  One  of  the 
latter  has  just  been  noted,  and,  before  passing  on 
to  the  technical  Pauline  sense,  it  vyiU  be  well  to 
survey  the  other  passages  in  which  it  is  eni.ployed 
bv  him  and  later  writers  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
w'ithout  any  specific  theological  reference. 

1    Non-t4chnical  use  of  the  term  in  apostolic 
literature  (including  St.  Paul).-The  u.sage  of  the 
term   in   '2  Cor.  is   particularly  instructive      The 
verb  'iustify'  does  not  occur  in  this  Epistle,  tnit, 
as  we  shall  see,  one  of  the  profoundest  passages  on 
righteousness  in   its  technical  application  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  justification  falls  within  t  le  scope  of 
this  letter.     Yet  side  by  side  with  this  he  two  non- 
technical meanings  of  the  term.  c    ■     „ 
(a)  One  of  these  is  Su-atocrci-j)  in  the  sense  ot  alms- 
L'iving,  which  it  had  already  begun  to  acquire.     In 
firkin"  the  Corinthians  to  be  prompt  and  generous 
with  their  contributions  to  his  fund  for  the  relief 
of  poverty  among  the  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians, 
he  quotes  the  EXX  version  ol  Ps  112   and  app.es 
it  to   the  situation   of   his  readers  (9-') :      as  it  is 
written.   He  scatters  his  gifts  broadcast  to   the 
poor,  his   charity   (at/;aioffc;'i;)   lasts   for  ever      tie 
who  furnishes  the  sower  with  seed  and  with  bread 
to  eat  will  supply  seed  for  you  and  multiply  it. ;  he 
will  increase  the  crop  of  your  chanties  (ra  yj^vP-'^ra 
TfK  5«a.off,;.^s  i-Mi").'     In  this  use  of  the  term  ^ye 
can  overhear  the  meaning  which  it  had  begun  to 
.'•ither  in  the  religious  ethic  of  Jiulaism  (as  early 
Fis  the  period  of  Sirach),  where  almsgiving  or  cliarity 
was  regarded  as  so  characteristic  an  expression  ot 
the  truly  pious  life  that  Sucatoo-wr;  could  be  used  as 

•  There  is  an  excellent  note  on  this  in  Lightfoot's  A'oles  on 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  London,  1895,  p  286  t.  In  Ro  .i^the 
command'  is  holv,  just  («i«aia),  and  for  our  good  (ay^On)  - 
iya9o!  has  the  same  sense  ot '  beneficent. 


an  equivalent  for  it  unon  occasion.  Rabbinic 
nietv  now  an.l  then  made  this  a  feature  of  the 
i,uf:,t,o  Ihi,  as  in  the  well-known  saying  of 
Ilabbi  Chania  ben  Chaninah  (i>ota,  lift) :  As  He 
elothes  the  naked  (Gn  3'^'),  so  do  thou  «loLl'e  '  '« 
naked  •  as  He  nurses  the  sick  (Gn  18'),  so  do  thou 
nurse  the  sick ;  as  He  comforts  the  mourners 
(Gn  "5")  so  do  thou  comfort  the  mourners;  as 
He  buries  the  dead  (Dt  34'),  so  do  thou  bury  the 
dead  '  In  other  directions,  it  fitted  in  with  tlie 
stress  on  (■harity  as  one  of   the  surest  nieans  of 

acquiring    merit    before    ^i"''"  t  '  "^',"1'°"""?  .Liv 
strong  mediator  between  the  Israelites  and  t  leu 
Pather  in  heaven  ;  it  brings  the  time  of  redcml.tion 
iii-h'  [B'llm  Bathra,   10.0-     This  still  prevails  in 
pcqnilar  Islam.     C.   M.    Doughty,  speaking  of  his 
,osi)itable    host   Maaluk,    observes    that      il    the 
eainels  came  home  he  milked  a  great  bowlful  for 
the  stranger,  saying,  it  was  his  sddaka   or  meri- 
torious human  kindness,  for  God  s  sake,  t     As  iiie 
context  indicates  (see  v.«  :   '  he  who  sows  p-'erous  j 
will  reap  a  generous  harvest '),  St  Paul  thinks  ot 
o.ra.oac.'T,  herein  the  sense  of  an  a.'tion  (or  ratlici 
a  character  in  action)  t  which  is  pleasing  to  God, 
because   it  harmonizes  with    the    Divine   nature  ; 
bountiful,   generous   actions   done    to   others   will 
enrich  a  man  with  God's  bounty  as  nothing  else 
will      St.  Paul  would  have  been  the  last  to  tcacli 
any'doctrine  of  charity  as  a  merit,  on  which  one 
could  base  some  claim  to  God  s  approval.     But  lie 
is  free  to  recognize  that  such  spontaneous  expres- 
slons  of  kindness  and  mercy  between  man  and  man 
are  insiiired  and  rewarded  by  God. 

ib)  The  other  general  sense  is  retlected  in  t)  •  . 
In  the  former  passage  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his 
methods  in  the  Christian  propaganda,  claims  that 
he  employs  '  the  weapons  of  integrity  for  attack 
or  for  defence,'  where  SiKaioaivy,,  as  the  preceding 
words  indicate  ('the  holy  Sl-irit,  unatiected  love, 

1 ,..,,.-.1..     fliii    rn,\vpr  nf  (iod    1.  ] 


words  inuicate  v   unc  i.l..j   .-.j-"",  f  t„  f„„ 

true  words,  the  power  ol  God  ),  is  opposed  to  toul 
play,  misrepresentation,  and  rancour  ;  in  evangeliz- 
ing and  in  controversy,  even  when  controversy  is 
personal,  he  professes  to  be  clean  and  lionest.     1  he 
second  reference  opposes  SiKa^oaivr,  to  iniquity  or 
unregulated  conduct,  almost  as  goodness  to  wicked- 
ness-   'What  have  righteousness  and  iniquity  in 
common,  or  how  can  light  associate  with  darkness  ; 
'Morality'  would   be  inadequate  here,  for  what 
St    Paul  has  in  mind  is  the  religious  life,  but  it 
is  the  religious  life  as  expressed  in  conduct ;  he  is 
certainly  not  using  bi.KO.Loaivn  in  the  technical  sense 
in  whicli    he   employs  it  elsewhere.     '  Conduct   is 
the  word  of  common  life,'  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
'  morality  is  the  word  of  philosophical  disquisition, 
righteousness  is  the  word  of  religion     (LUtratmy 
and  Dogma,  ed.  Eondon,  1883,  p.  .16).     It  is  in  this 
sense,  or  in  the  allied  sense  of  integrity,  that  it 
occurs   in   the   Pastoral   Epistles §{c.^.    1    li   6 
o  Xi  "-■'  3'"  48),  as  well  as  m  Eph  4-'  5»  6".     bimi- 
farly   the  technical  usage  in  Philippians  is  accom- 
panied  by    the    non-technical    expression   in    1    , 
where   the  Apostle  prays  that  the  life  of  these 
Christians  may  be  '  covered  with  that  harvest  of 
righteousness  which  Jesus  Christ  produces  to  the 
crlory  and   praise  of  God.'     This  is  equivalent  to 
Hhe  harvelt  of  the   Spirit.'   (Gal  5^^)    the. good 
character  produced  by  the  influence  of  Christ  01 

of  the  Spirit.  .     ,     ,  .     t,     ,■  ,, 

We  have,  indeed,  no  exact  equivalent  in  English 
*  Quoted  in  S.  Schechter's  Some  Aspects  ofltabbinic  Theolony. 

London,  U109.  p.  202  f.  ,<>«  ii  97s 

t  Arabia  Desertn.  2  vols.,  London,  ISSS,  u.  2ra 
!  Cf.  the  splendid  description  of  J.««to(ri.v7)    n  Job  -!»".«» 

social  justice  and  goodness.    The  mere  fact  that  .ipns  often 

came  to  he  rendered  by   iKt^^oa^i'ri  in  later  Judajsiu  8how.s 

that  «.«a.o<r^.i  as  a  social  virtue  was  tar  removed  from  our 

modern  associations  of  •  righteousness. 

s  In  Tit  :i.v7  God  saves  us  in  sheer  pity,  '  not  for  anything  we 

had  done  iv  6c«a.oaun),'  and  justilles  us  {the  only  reference  to 

justification  in  the  Pastorals)  by  His  grace. 
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for  wliat  StKaioaDvri  meant  to  a  Greek  or  to  a  primi- 
tive Cliristian,  especially  if  he  hail  been  born  in 
Judaism.  'Righteousness'  is  too  formal  and  ab- 
stract in  its  associations  for  a  modern  mind ; 
'  justice,'  a^ain,  is  too  narrow  and,  like  '  integrity ' 
and  '  morality,'  it  is  insutticiently  charged  with 
religious  feehng.  The  technical  Pauline  content 
of  the  term  especially  spills  over  when  it  is 
emptied  into  any  of  these  modern  words.  They 
occasionally  reproduce  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
in  non-technical  passages,  but  even  in  its  restricted 
sense  of  political  virtue,  as  applied  to  the  man 
who  obeys  the  law  or  who  is  a  good  citizen  of 
the  State,  the  term  had  impressed  Aristotle,  four 
centuries  earlier,  with  its  variety  of  meaning  (Niv. 
Eth.  V.  i.  7),*  and  when  it  passed  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Judaism  and  of  early  Christianity  its  range 
became  still  wider,  stretching  from  '  justice  '  across 
a  broad  field  of  meaning  to  '  piety '  or  '  goodness.' 
It  may  sound  like  a  confession  of  defeat  to  say 
that  we  cannot  reproduce  the  word  precisely  in 
English.  But  it  is  something  gained,  at  any  rate, 
to  realize  that  the  conception,  even  in  St.  Paul,  is 
not  stereotyped,  and  that  the  Apostle  uses  it  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Much  of  the  investigation 
into  the  Pauline  usage  has  been  vitiated  by  the 
assumption  that  the  term  invariably  represented  a 
single,  well-dehned  idea  in  the  writer's  mind.  St. 
Paul  was  not  the  slave  of  words,  even  of  a  great 
religious  word  like  SiKaioavv-q.  If  his  arguments 
on  righteousness  are  sometimes  puzzling,  it  is  rather 
because  he  overtaxed  this  term  and  its  family  ;  he 
forced  them  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes,  some 
of  which  were  not  obviously  relevant  to  their 
original  object  and  contemporary  employment. 

Like  Jesus,  though  more  often,  he  uses  'right- 
eousness' for  the  religious  ideal,  the  relation  to 
God  in  wliich  all  devout  persons  seek  to  stand. 
Thus,  in  Ro  o/w-32  i,g  writes  :  '  Gentiles  who  never 
aimed  at  righteousness  have  attained  it — that  is, 
righteousness  by  faith  ;  whereas  Israel  who  did 
aim  at  the  law  of  righteousness  {i.e.  at  some  code 
or  rule  which  would  lead  to  righteousness]  has 
failed  to  reach  that  law.  And  why  ?  Simply 
because  Israel  has  relied  not  on  faith  but  on  what 
they  could  do.'  Similarly  in  the  next  section 
(10^""):  'They  would  not  surrender  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God  {i.e.  to  the  righteousness  which 
alone  God  will  have  and  give],  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  his  righteousness  [their  zeal  was  not 
according  to  knowledge,  v.^]  and  therefore  essayed 
to  set  up  a  righteousness  of  their  own.  Now  Christ 
is  an  end  to  law,  so  as  to  let  every  believer  (em- 
phatic, as  opposed  to  the  man  who  relies  on  what 
he  can  do  in  the  matter  of  obedience  to  law)  liave 
righteousness.  Moses  writes  of  law-righteousness  : 
anyone  who  can  perform  it  shall  live  by  it.t  But 
here  is  what  faith-righteousness  says :  Confess 
with  .your  mouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  believe  in 
your  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, J 
and  you  will  be  saved  ;  for  with  his  heart  man 
believes  and  is  justified,  with  his  mouth  he  con- 
fesses and  is  saved.  No  one  who  believes  in  him, 
the  Scripture  says,  will  ever  be  disappointed.' 

These  passages  bring  out  two  features  of  St. 
Paul's  conception  :  (I)  the  contrast  between  God's 

*  He  regrards  hKatorrvvri  as  (ff )  complete  virtue,  in  the  general 
sense  of  obedience  to  law,  and  (b)  as  a  special  part  of  virtue, 
viz.  fairness  or  equity. 

t  The  original  implies  that  this  is  quite  possible  (Lv  185  ;  cf. 
Bar  4if- ;  '  this  is  the  book  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
the  law  that  endureth  for  ever ;  all  they  that  hold  it  fast  are  to 
live,  but  such  as  leave  it  shall  die '),  but  the  present  writer  trans- 
lates as  above  in  order  to  suggest  St.  Paul's  meaning,  viz.  that 
it  had  been  proved  impossible. 

t  This  cardinal  note  of  saving  faith,  viz.  belief  in  Jesus  as 
the  Risen  Lord,  was  what  St.  Paul  found  already  adumbrated  in 
the  faith  of  Abraham  (Ro  41'- 24).  in  the  OT,  as  in  the  NT, 
faith  is  elicited  by,  and  directed  towards,  *a  God  who  makes 
the  dead  live.' 


righteousness  and  the  religion  which  men  make 
sincerely  and  passionately  for  themselves,  and 
present  as  their  own  to  God  ('a  righteousness  of 
their  own  '  here  is  equivalent  to  '  a  legal  righteous- 
ness of  my  own  '  in  Ph  3") ;  and  ('2)  the  remarkable 
substitution  of  Christ  for  the  Torah  as  the  means 
of  establishing  a  right  relation  to  (Jod,  involving 
80  supreme  and  novel  a  conception  of  faith  that 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  devotion  to  the  Torah  as  though 
it  really  did  not  make  faith  count  at  all.*  But, 
over  and  above  tliese  characteristics,  it  is  notice- 
able that,  probably  owing  to  the  particular  argu- 
ment he  has  in  hand,  he  retains  the  classical  term 
'  righteousness '  for  the  great  end  which  men 
sought  by  right  and  wrong  ways  of  religious 
di-scipline. 

Even  in  more  general  passages,  '  righteousness ' 
is  the  direct  opposite  to  '  sin  '  (cf.  Ac  13'",  2  Co  1 1"). 
Thus  in  Ro  6",  '  you  must  not  let  sin  have  your 
members  for  the  service  of  vice  ;  you  must  dedicate 
yourselves  to  God  as  men  who  have  been  brought 
from  death  to  life,  dedicating  your  members  to 
God  for  the  service  of  righteousness  '  (and  similarly 
in  vv. "■-").  The  expression  in  Ro8'"is  less  obvious. 
When  St.  Paul  says  that  '  the  human  spirit  is  alive 
Sict  SiKaioavrqv ,'  does  he  mean,  as  in  ch.  6,  'for  the 
sakeof  righteousness'  (i.e.  to  practise  righteousness), 
or  'as  the  result  of  righteousness  '  (i.e.  of  the  new, 
vital  relation  to  God  which  the  Divine  righteousness 
has  created  through  Christ — the  thought  of  5"'-)? 
Probably  the  latter  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In 
Ro  14",  however,  we  have  the  term  used  in  what 
is  apparently  a  more  restricted  sense  :  '  the  reign 
of  God  is  not  a  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  ;  it 
means  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.'  As  peace  is  defined  immediately  to  mean 
harmony  and  good  feeling  between  members  of  the 
Church  (v-'").  the  likelihood  is  that  righteousness 
denotes  primarily  either  integrity  or  just  dealing  as 
an  expression  of  the  Christian  spirit  (so  Clem.  Rom. 
Ixii.  2),  the  very  opposite  of '  injuring  your  brotlier  ' 
(v.i^).  The  larger  interpretation  of  the  three  terms 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  ruled  out,  especially  as  all 
three  have  been  already  conjoined  in  5',  and  as 
the  distinctively  religious  basis  would  never  be 
far  from  St.  Paul's  mind.  But  the  context  (v.'", 
'  he  who  serves  Christ  on  these  lines ')  suggests 
that  the  stress  falls  upon  what  may  be  called,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  though  inaccurately,  the 
'  ethical '  bearings  of  righteousness  and  peace  at  any 
rate.  (It  is  quite  unlikely,  however,  that  St.  Paul 
had  in  mind  the  saying  of  Mt  6^',  '  Seek  God's 
reign  and  his  righteousness.')  Matthew  Arnold 
has  somewhere  described  this  verse  as  one  of  the 
texts  in  shadow,  which  ought  to  be  brought  into 
prominence  to  correct  materialistic,  popular  views 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  this  was  not  St. 
Paul's  point,  even  on  the  '  ethical'  interpretation 
of  his  words  ;  he  was  not  opposing  conduct  to  super- 
naturalism   in   thus   defining   the   nature  of   the 


In  the  cognate  sense  of  justice,  i.e.  of  the  moral  goodness 
which  makes  an  authority  act  fairly  and  impartially,  ELKatoirvv-r\ 
for  the  Greeks  was  not  only  a  human  but  a  divine  virtue.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Aristide^  (6)  whinh 
brings  out  this  usage  of  the  term.  Plutarch  observes  that  the 
justice  of  Aristides  was  what  impressed  his  contemporaries 
most,  and  won  for  him  '  that  most  royal  and  divine  title  of  "  the 
Just."  '  He  then  proceeds  to  moralize  upon  the  disinclination  of 
men  to  imitate  and  reproduce  this  quality  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  quality  of  incorruption  (a(fi(?ap<Tia)  and  eternity  {rb  aiSioi') 
they  envy  and  felicitate  God  on  possessing  ;  the  qualit.v  of 
power  (to  Kvptoi'  Ka\  TO  Suvardt')  they  dre.^d  and  fear  ;  they  love 
and  honour  and  revere  the  deity  for  his  Siieatoa-iJvTj,  and  yet, 
Plutarch  sadly  reflects,  the  first"  of  these  three  emotions,  the 
passion  for  immortality  ('  of  which  our  nature  is  not  capable '),  is 
the  strongest,  while  the  divine  apenj,  i.e.  justice,  which  alone 
of  the  divine  excellences  is  within  our  reach,  commands  least 
interest. 

*  E.g.  Gal  323-25,  where  the  coming  of  faith,  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  marks  an  epoch  after  the  regime  of  the  Law. 
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Plutarch  is  thinking  specially  of  men  in  authority,  and  his 
language  illustrates  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1"),  where  the  writer  quotes  Ps  45  as  a  desrri]>lioii  of 
the  Messianic  King,"  'Thou  hast  loved  justice  and  hated  lawless- 
ness," and  later  on  (7-)  recalls  the  meanini;  of  Melchizedek's 
name  as  '  kinjf  of  justice.' 

After  St.  Paul,  the  idea  of  righteousness  ceases 
to  occupy  any  special  position  in  the  apostolic 
literature ;  tlie  term  either  echoes  hi.s  tochnical 
u.saf;e,  thou,u:h  this  is  rare,  or  is  employed  in  one 
or  other  of  its  o;eneral  meaning's.  The  sole  occur- 
rence in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (16"'")  is  remarkahle, 
because  it  gives  a  turn  to  tlie  word  which  is  un- 
familiar even  to  St.  Paul.  One  of  the  three  con- 
verging lines  along  which  the  Spirit,  acting  through 
the  Church,  confounds  and  condemns  the  unbeliev- 
ing world  is  the  witness  to  the  Resurrection,  widcli 
proves  that  Christ  was  not  a  blasphemous  Messi- 
anic pretender,  as  the  Jews  held,  but  innocent, 
just,  acting  according  to  the  Divine  will.  '  He  will 
convince  men  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father  and  you  see  me  no  more.'  The  overcoming 
of  death  by  Jesus,  which  is  testihed  by  the  presence 
of  His  alter  e(jo,  the  Spirit,  in  the  Church,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  He  was  '  right  'in  His  claims,  and 
that  Christians  who  believed  in  Him,  not  tlie  .lews 
who  murdered  Him,  were  'righteous,'  i.e.  fullilling 
the  Divine  will.  The  obscure  line  from  the 
primitive  hymn  quoted  in  1  Ti  3'*,  '  he  w^as  vindi- 
cated by  the  Spirit'  (cSixaiwBr)  iv  Trvev/xaTi),  probably 
is  an  allusion  to  this  point  of  view.t  It  is  singular 
that  this  is  the  only  t  NT  application  of  the  OT 
sense  of  the  phrase,  which  meant  the  open  vindica- 
tion of  Israel,  by  some  signal  act  of  Divine  favour, 
Ijefore  the  nations  who  had  been  scoB'ers  and  per- 
secutors. 

The  justification  of  Jesus  came  up,  however,  not  long  after- 
wards m  a  different  form.  Trypho  told  Justin  (Dial.  07)  that 
if  Christians  could  prove  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  really  was 
the  Messiah,  it  would  be  better  to  argue  that  He  deserved 
this  honour  on  account  of  His  dutiful  obedience  to  the  rites  and 
regulations  of  the  Law  than  that  He  owed  it  to  a  le';endary 
virfrin-birth.  Justin's  reply  is  that  Jesus  was  circumcised  and 
obedient  to  the  other  ordinances  of  the  Slosaic  code,  but  '  not 
as  if  he  were  justified  thereby.' 

Justin's  position  is  practically  that  of  Mt  315 ;  Jesus  fulfils 
every  religious  requirement  (Tratraf  SiKaLo<rOvriv)  of  the  Law,  but 
oidy  as  that  is  part  of  His  obedience  to  the  Father.  It  is  notice- 
able, in  this  conne.'wion,  that  St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  '  righteous,'  nor  of  His  righteousness,  although  this 
was  .a  familiar  predicate  of  Messiah  not  only  in  the  OT  but 
in  the  later  Judaism,  especially  in  the  Eiwchic  Parahtea, 
where  righteousness  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Messiah  as  well  as  of  the  saints.  Messiah  as  Son  of  JIan  is 
'  born  to  righteousness  '  (Ixxi.  14)  and  possesses  it  as  an  essen- 
tial quality  of  His  nature ;  it  is  primarily  the  virtue  of  a  con- 
queror, who  establishes  tlie  right  and  vindicates  the  faithful  by 
overthrowing  the  strong  anti-Divine  powers  of  earth  ;  hut  it  is 
beginning  to  be  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  Divine  cham- 
pion or  law-giver,  and  (cf.  Test.  Judah,  xxiv.  1)  it  is  associated 
with  sinlessness  as  well  as  with  wisdom  or  knowledge.  Even 
when  St.  Paul  speaks  in  terms  of  this  militant  Messianism  (e.g. 
'2  Th  1-2),  he  refrains  from  calling  Jesus  'The  Righteous  One.'  § 
Otherwise,  he  describes  Him  as  '  born  under  the  law '  and  as 
serving  the  Jews  on  earth  in  fulfilment  of  Ood's  promises  ;  in 
Ph  26f-  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  obedience  of  Jesus  under 
the  Law  amounted  in  any  sense  to  '  justification,'  or  even  to  the 
maturing  of  character  outlined  in  He  5Sf-  His  large  use  of 
'  righteousness '  did  not  include  any  reference  to  the  sinlessness 
which  he  presupposed  in  the  Son  of  God. 

The  crisis  of  the  Pauline  struggle  with  the  Law 
is  so  far  behind  that  the  author  of  1  John  feels  at 

*  Similarly,  in  the  only  reference  to  a  Divine  SiKaiocrvvrj  in 
Revelation  (lOH),  the  Messiah  discharges  the  two-fold  function 
of  a  Semitic  king  —  he  'rules  and  makes  war  justly'  {^v 
5iKaio(TuvT7).  God  is  '  righteous '  in  the  Apocalypse  {e.ff.  lo-* 
16^.7  192),'  in  the  OT  sense  of  vindicating  the  saints  and  punish- 
ing the  wicked  persecutors. 

I  This  does  not  corroborate  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Paul  re- 
garded Jesus  as  Himself  justified  by  His  resurrection,  i.e..  that 
the  latter  proved  Him  to  be  vindicated  as  sinless  by  God,  so 
that  Christiatis  who  identify  themselves  with  Him  by  faith  show 
and  appropriate  the  same  Justification.  Had  St.  Paul  con- 
ceived the  matter  thus,  he  would  have  spoken  of  Christians 
being  'justified  with  Christ.'    But  he  never  uses  this  phrase. 

t  Unless  we  group  with  it  1  P  32'!. 

5  St.  Luke  makes  him  use  the  term  in  Ac  22^4  ;  otherwise,  it  is 
confined  to  Stephen  (Ac  1^),  Peter  (1  P  318),  and  John  (1  Jn  '2'). 


liberty  (cf.  Rev  ■2'2")  to  use  a  legal  phrase  like  'do- 
ing righteousness '  (cf.  Pss.-Sol.  ix.  i)  :  '  he  who  does 
righteousiu'ss  is  treasuring  up  life  for  himself  with 
the  Lortl ').  Its  associations  were  as  ohl  as  t he  (i reek 
IJible,  and  evidently  it  could  no  longer  be  nnsunder- 
stood  (cf.  Clem.  Rom.  xxxi.  2,  etc.).  Thus  in  ■2-" 
and  3'  the  'doing  of  righteousness'  is  a  synonym 
for  the  '  doing  of  God's  w  ill ' ;  *  it  is  at  once  the 
expression  and  the  evidence  of  regeneration,  and 
consequently  the  antithesis  to  'committing  sin.' 
It  is  possible  lliat  the  stringent  tone  of  these 
sayings  about  the  ethical  bearing  of  '  righteous- 
ness' was  called  out  by  some  antinomian  move- 
ment which  disparaged  mere  morality  in  the 
interests  of  a  Gnostic  superioritj',  or  by  a  local 
abuse  of  the  Pauline  teaching.  Certainly  the 
latter  is  the  case  in  the  E]iistle  of  James,  c.»/.  '!-■'. 
The  idea  that  belief  justilied  by  itself  would  not 
have  been  suggested,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
Jewish  type  of  piety.  The  formali-m  I  against 
which  the  writer  feels  it  necessary  to  warn  hi.s 
readers  arose  from  an  exaggeration  and  inisajiiire- 
hension  of  the  Pauline  antithesis  t  between  faith 
and  works — an  antithesis  which  was  coined  by  St. 
Paul.  Hence  '  faith '  in  St.  James  is  clo.ser  to  a 
confession  of  monotheism  (cf.  '2'")  than  to  the 
Pauline  conception.  This  is  not  ali'ected  by  the 
reference  in  2'.  St.  James  can  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  a  faith  which  is  devoid  of  any  practical 
element,  requiring  the  breath  of  '  works  to  vitalize 
it :  '  As  the  body  without  the  breath  of  life  is  dead, 
so  faith  is  dead  without  works '  (2-'*).  From  the 
Pauline  standpoint,  the  reverse  would  be  more 
true  :  it  is  faith  that  vitalizes  works.  But 
'  works '  are  moral  actions  for  St.  James,  not  legal 
observances.  The  entire  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  Law  in  this  section  of  his  Epistle  is  signiti- 
cant.  It  corroborates  the  impres.sion  that  justiUca- 
tion  means  for  him  God's  recognition  of  mural 
conduct,  not  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
according  to  St.  Paul  made  any  Christian  char- 
acter and  conduct  possible.  The  only  allusion  to 
SiKaioa-vvq  is  in  the  OT  quotation  (2-^),  from  which 
he  draws  the  inference  that  Abraham's  righteous- 
ness rested  not  on  his  faith  alone  but  on  his  act  of 
practical  obedience  in  being  prepared  to  sacriHce 
I.saac.  When  he  says  elsewhere  that  '  human 
anger  does  not  promote  divine  righteousness  '  (1-"), 
i.e.  the  religion  of  which  God  approves,  and  that 
'peacemakers  reap  righteousness'  (3")  as  the 
harvest  of  th^ir  quiet  ertbrts  in  the  Church,  he  is 
illustrating  the  wrong  and  the  right  ways  of  pro- 
moting the  religious  life  ;  5i.Ka.ioamr)  is  em|)loyed  in 
its  familiar  and  normal  sense  to  denote  the  devout 
life  of  goodness  as  that  is  lived  under  the  standard 
and  scrutiny  of  God  (cf.  Ac  10^  :  '  he  who  rever- 
ences God  and  lives  a  good  life — ipya^b/j-evo^  SiKaio- 
crifvrjv — in  any  nation  is  welcomed  by  him  '),  and 
the  writer  urges  that  wrangling  and  angrj'  contro- 
versy are  not  a  soil  which  can  be  exjjected  to 
foster  the  growth  of  spiritual  religion  (oiKaioin*i;  = 
'  cet  etat  normal  auquel  Dieu  prend  plaisir  et  atiquel 
le  Chretien  doit  tendre '  [E.  Reuss,  Les  ICpUre.i 
cat/wliqnes,  Paris,  1878,  p.  139]).  The  second  of 
these  phrases  is  paralleled  by  the  expression  in 
He  12",  where  those  who  are  trained  by  the  discip- 
line of  God  '  reap  the  fruit  of  it  afterwards  in  the 
peace  of  an  upright  life'  {Kap-n-dif  iipriviKov  .  .  . 
OLKaioaijvq'i)  ;  here  OLKaioji/vri  includes  participation 
in  the  holiness  of  God's  nature  (v.'*'}  as  the  char- 

•  WTren  Mt  72'  is  quoted  in  2  Clem.  iv.  2,  '  righteousness  *  is 
similarly  substituted  for  '  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven.' 

t  Thus  Clem.  Rom.  xxx.  3  can  even  say,  '  we  are  justified  by 
deeds  (ep-yots)  not  words.' 

I  For  a  dilTerent  view,  cf.  B.  Bartmann's  paper  on  'St.  Paulus 
und  St.  Jacobus  uber  die  Rechtfertigung  *  in  liiblischf.  Studu-n, 
ii.  [Freiburg  i.  B.,  IS'J")  30  f.,  146  f.,  and  S.  Harbent's  discussion 
in  J.  M.  A.  Vacant  and  E.  Mangenot's  Dictionnaire  de  th^oiogie 
catholigue.  In.  [19131701. 
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acteristic  of  personal  religion,  and  the  peace  is 
primarilj' luirniony  witli  His  purpose,  an  ulisciioe  of 
friction  and  freUing,  altliou^Oi  tlie  furtliHi-  tlioufjlit 
of  harnidny  witliin  tliecoiiinniiiity  is  souii  develoiied 
(v.").  Neither  liere  nor  elsewliere  in  Hebrews  do 
we  find  Sikoioitwt;  used  outside  the  non-technical 
range  of  meaning.  In  IP^  'wrought  righteous- 
ness'means  'administered  justice,"  and  in  5'^  the 
term  is  not  far  from  what  a  modern  would  call 
moral  truth,*  as  the  context  proves  (v.").  Simi- 
larly in  Ac  24^  :  wlien  St.  Paul  made  Felix  uneasy 
by  preaching  '  about  Sixaioffui'T;  and  self-mastery 
and  tlie  future  judgment,'  it  was  not  tlie  SiKaioaiVi; 
of  Ko  1"  but  tlie  morality  demanded  by  God  (cf. 
Ko'J^').  The  only  exception  is  the  isolated  echo 
or  adaptation  of  the  I'auliue  phraseology  in  He  1 1', 
where  Noah  is  .said  to  have  inherited  '  the  right- 
eousness tiiat  follows  faitli '  {t7}S  Kara  iriuTiv  StKaio- 
<TiJi>ris).  Noali  is  passed  over  by  St.  Paul,  but  Philo 
had  already  noted  tliat  he  was  tlie  first  man  to  be 
called  SiKatoi  in  the  OT,  and  althougli  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  carries  back  this  title  of  honour  to  Abel 
(v.''),  he  signalizes  the  faith  of  Noah  as  the  reason 
why  he  obtained  the  po.sition  of  Si/toios  before  God. 
The  non-technical  use  of  Pauline  language  here 
tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  writer  does  not 
work  elsewhere  with  the  Pauline  categories  of 
faith  and  justification.  Noah  had  faith,  acted 
on  it,  and  thus  was  entitled  to  the  position  of 
SUaios.  The  idea  is  closer  to  St.  James  than  to 
St.  Paul. 

In  Kev  19'  the  white  linen  in  which  the  Bride  of 
Messiah  is  allowed  toarray  herself  for  the  marriage 
is  dehned  as  '  the  righteous  conduct  (SiKaici/xara)  of 
the  saints,'  i.e.  of  the  faithful  who  are  persimihed 
as  the  Bride.  The  plural  is  curious  ;  it  recalls  the 
plural  use  of  Swaiocrwai,  e.f/.  in  (the  Greek  of)  Sir 
44'°  and  Pss.-Sol.  ix.  6  (cf.  2  Es  7''^),  as  acts  of 
righteousness  (charity).  But  St.  Paul  uses  the 
singular  in  Ro  5"*  of  a  righteous  act,  and  the  plural 
actually  occurs  in  Bar  2'",  the  famous  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  zeciith  of  the  Fathers 
(see  below).  The  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  from  the  Apocalypse  made  it  less 
difficult  for  the  writer  to  adopt  such  language 
without  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  He  em- 
jjliasizes  as  usual  that  moral  purity  and  activity 
are  the  conditions  of  future  bliss,  but  no  one  who 
read  his  pages  could  suspect  him  of  reducing  the 
religious  life  to  moralism.  The  figure  of  speech  is 
as  old  as  Job  29",  Is  61'",  Pss.-Sol.  xi.  8,  and  Sir 
27*,  but  the  words  of  Bar  5-'-  ('O  Jerusalem  .  .  . 
cast  round  thee  the  tunic  of  the  righteousness  that 
is  from  God')  are  a  specially  apt  parallel.  The 
last-named  passage,  which  predicts  that  in  the 
Messianic  Age  Jerusalem's  name  is  to  be  '  the 
peace  of  righteousness,'  illustrates  the  original 
background  of  allusions  like  He  12" ;  vindicated 
Israel,  triumphantly  justilied  by  God  over  her 
persecutors,  will  enjoy  peace.  It  was  a  short  step 
to  the  moralization  of  this,  and  to  its  application 
to  the  religious  experience  of  Sixaiocrwi)  in  the 
present. 

In  1  Peter,  the  just  judgment  of  God  brings  out 
the  thought  of  the  moral  order  as  a  warning  against 
careless  conduct  on  the  part  of  Christians  (1")  and 
as  a  consolation  for  the  innocent  who  may  have 
to  suffer  unjustly,  like  Jesus  (2-')  ;  but  the  term 
'  righteousness  '  t  is  employed  only  in  its  general, 
non-technical  sense  (2-''  3"),  as  repeatedly  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (e.g.  Barn.  iv.  12,  etc.).      The 

*  The  present  writer  prefers  this  interpretation  of  Xdyoc 
Sneaio<rvio)s  to  the  interpretation  of  von  Soden  ('  richtiper  Rede ') 
and  Reuaa  ('  l'enseig:nement  complet '),  though  the  latter  can 
also  support  itself  on  Greek  usage. 

t  In  Ac  17^1,  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
speeches,  it  is  in  a  quotation  from  the  Psalter  (Ps  9*^)—'  he  has 
fixed  a  day  on  which  he  will  judge  the  world  justly  (e'c  BLKaiotrvirfi) 
by  a  man  whom  he  has  destined  for  this'  (i.e.  Jesus). 


same  is  the  case  *  in  2  P  2'  and  3"  (apocalyptic 
sense),  but  in  1'  it  denotes  the  'eijuity '  of  God  in 
granting  the  same  privilege  and  quality  of  faith  to 
tJentiles  as  to  Jewish  believers,  or  to  ordinary 
Christians  as  to  apostles.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial. 
93  f.)  quotes  On  15"  for  the  same  purpose  as  St. 
Paul  does  in  Ko  4'"- — to  prove  that  Abraliam's  faith 
was  prior  to  his  circumcision — and  concludes  that 
God  cannot  be  shown  to  have  acted  capriciously  or 
unfairly  in  history,  since  the  condition  for  right- 
eousness has  been  the  same  (as  Clem.  Kom.  xxxii. 
3f. )  from  the  first.  But,  when  he  comes  to  define 
righteousm^ss,  he  echoes  the  definition  of  Jesus 
rather  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  quotes  Mt  223',  and 
adds :  '  since  all  righteou.sness  is  divided  into  the 
two  branches  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's 
neighbour,  whoever  loves  God  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  his  strength,  and  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  is  truly  a  righteous  man.'  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  definition  of  the  comiuandmeut  of  6i/caio- 
<rw7)  given  by  Polycarp  (ad  P/iil.  iii.  2). 

The  language  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon  recalls 
partly  the  OT  and  partly  the  NT,  though  it  never 
quotes  from  the  latter.  The  Divine  righteousness 
succours  the  elect  (viii.  22)  and  their  righteous 
cause  triumphs  over  spiritual  evil  (viii.  6f.);  in 
this  OT  sense,  'righteousness  can  be  spoken  of  as 
man's  as  well  as  God's.  It  is  even  personified,  like 
Victory,  and  represented  as  conferring  the  ever- 
lasting crown  of  truth  upon  the  pious  (ix.  7-10). 
The  allusion  in  xxix.  5  is  obscure  ;  if  verse  6  ('  For 
I  believed  in  the  Lord's  messiah  .  .  .')  is  a  (Chris- 
tian) interpolation,  then  the  words  '  He  brought 
me  up  out  of  the  depths  of  Sheol :  and  from  the 
mouth  of  death  He  drew  me  :  and  thou  didst  lay 
my  enemies  low,  and  He  justified  me  by  His  grace ' 
might  denote,  as  in  viii.  6,  the  vindication  of  the 
Christian  or  of  Messiah  (cf.  above,  p.  373),  but 
probably  the  Ode  is  a  unity  and  refers  to  the  ex- 
jierieuce  of  spiritual  victory  (see  Kendel  Harris  s 
ed.,  Cambridge,  1911,  p.  61,  and  E.  A.  Abbott's 
Light  on  the  Gospel  from  an  Ancient  Poet,  do., 
1912,  p.  247  f.),  like  the  still  more  obscure  refer- 
ence to  justification  in  xxxi.  5.  The  singer,  in 
xvii.  2,  is  'justified  in  my  Lord,'  i.e.  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  vanity  and  error ;  the  expression  is 
Pauline  hut  not  the  content,  and  in  xxv.  10  the 
more  congenial  OT  significance  recurs  (' I  became 
holy  by  thy  righteousness  ;  and  all  my  adversaries 
were  afraid  of  me  .  .  .  and  I  was  justified  by  His 
gentleness '),  righteousness  being  the  saving 
strength  of  God  exerted  on  behalf  of  His  own. 
One  of  the  repeated  sources  of  ambiguity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Odes  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
who  is  the  speaker— the  soul  of  man.  Truth,  or  the 
Christ.  In  xli.  13  Christ  is  distinctly  described, 
however,  as  'exalted  by  His  own  righteousness,' 
and  the  Divine  title  of  '  The  Righteous  One '  occurs 
in  connexion  with  the  Crucifixion  in  xlii.  3  (though 
not  in  Frankenberg's  reconstruction  of  the  text), 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  whose  Heart  pours  out  'as^it 
were  a  gushing  stream  of  righteousness'  (xxxvi.  7). 
In  the  only  ethical  allusion  (xx.  3),  the  OT  colour- 
ing leaves'  it  uncertain  whether  the  hymn-writer, 
in  saying  that  '  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  is  right- 
eousness, and  purity  of  heart  and  lips,'  meant  by 
'  righteousness' works  of  mercy  and  charity  (see 
above,  p.  371),  or,  in  the  more  general  sense,  good- 
ness inspired  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

Ignatius  quotes  Mt  3"'  in  Smyrn.  i.  1,  but  the 
term  and  the  idea  have  no  place  in  his  theology.t 
Polycarp  uses  the  word  more  frequently  ;  he  quotes 
Mt  5'"  in  ad  Phil.  2  and  2  Co  6'  in  iv.  1,  he  employs 

•  Noah  is  '  the  herald  of  righteousness  '  (2'),  as  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  ./")ji7«.s  (vii.  20  f.)  and  SihuUuie  Oracles  (cS.  p.  4S3) 
e.q.  he  preaclies  to  his  wicked  conteniporiiries. 

"t  The  phrase  in  ad  Phil.  viii.  2  (•  that  I  may  be  justified  by 
your  prayers')  seems  to  refer  to  martyrdom. 
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SiKaioffOvtitohring  out  the  general  idea  of  Cliristiiin 
goodness  (iii.  1,  3,  ix.   1  f.),  he  echoes  St.    Paul  in 
speaking  of  Cliiist  as  'our  righteousness'  (viii.  1  : 
'  let  us  hold  fast  by  our  hope  and  the  pledge  of  our 
righteousness,   that  is,   of  Christ  Jesus  who  bore 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  who  did  no 
sin,   neither  was  guile  found   in   his  mouth,   who 
endured  all  things  for  our  sakes,  that  we  might 
live  in  him'),  and  onc-e  sneaks  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, though  not  in  the  Pauline  sense  (v.- :  '  like- 
wise  the  deacons  must  be   blameless  before   his 
righteousness,*  as  servants  of  Cod  and  Christ,  not 
of  men ').     (Jod's  righteonsness  here  probably  means 
His   searching   presence,   before   wiiich  Christians 
must  eschew  sin,  just  as  in  E71.  ci.  1-9  it  denotes 
the   Presence   which    ought    to   inspire   fear   and 
reverence  in  men  ('Observe  the  heaven,  ye  children 
of  heaven,  and  every  work  of  the  Most  High,  and 
fear  ye  him  and  work  no  evil  in  his  |)resence.     If 
he  sends  his  anger  upon  you  because  of  your  deeds, 
ye  cannot  petition  him  ;  for  ye  spake  proud  and 
insolent  words  against  his  righteousness  :  therefore 
ye  shall  have  no  peace.     And  see  ye  not  the  sailors 
of  the  ships,  how  their  ships  are  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  the  waves,  and  are  shaken  by  the  winds,  and 
are  in  sore  trouble  ?  ...  Do  not  the  sailors  of  the 
ships  fear  the  sea?     Yet  sinners  fear  not  the  Most 
High  ! ').      On   the  other    hand,   St.    Paul's  very 
language  is  echoed,  and  his  ideas  reproduced,  in 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  9— one  of  the  passages  in 
the  so-called  Apostolic   Fathers  which  send   the 
surge  of  genuine  religious  feeling  straight  into  the 
mind  of  a  modern  reader.     '  So,  having  himself 
planned  everything  together  with  his  Son,  he  per- 
mitted us  during  the  time  before  to  be  swept  along 
by  disorderly  impulses  just  as  we  chose,  carried 
away  by  pleasures  and  passions — not  at  all  because 
he  delighted  in  our  sins,  but  because  he  was  forbear- 
ing [dj/exofifos  ;  cf.  avoxv  in  Ko  3-°  :  below,  p.  38S], 
not  because  he  approved  of  that  period  of  iniquity, 
but  because   he   was   fashioning   [oi}ixiovpywv]  this 
present  period  of  righteousness  in  order  that  we, 
whose  very  actions  then  proved  us  unworthy  of 
life,  may  now  be  [made?  counted?]  worthy  of  it 
by  God's  goodness,  and  may  be  enabled  by  God's 
power  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  after  we  had 
made  it  plain   that  by  ourselves  we   could  not. 
When  our  iniquity  was  full,  and  when  it  had  be- 
come perfectly  plain  that  the  recompense  of  punish- 
ment and  death  was  awaiting  it  [this  corresponds 
to  the  Pauline  philosophy  of  history  in  Gal  4^, 
Ko  5" ;  see  below,  p.  389],  and  when  the  time  came 
which  in  God's  purpose  was  to  manifest  his  good- 
ness and  power  (O   the  surpassing  kindness  and 
love  of  God  !),  instead  of  hating  us,  rejecting  us, 
or  bearing  malice  against  us,  he  was  long-sutl'ering, 
he  bore  with  us,  he  took  our  sins  upon  himself  in 
pity,  and  gave  his  own  Son  to  be  a  ransom  for  us, 
the  holy  for  the  wicked,  the  innocent  for  the  evil, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  incorru|>tible  for  the 
corruptible,  the  immortal  for  the  mortal.     What 
else  but  his  righteousness  could  cover  our  sins? 
By  whom,  save  only  by  the  Son  of  God,  could  we 
be   justified    [Std-aiuffTji-ai :    either    'made   just'   or 
'  acquitted '],  wicked  and  impious  as  we  were  ?    Oh 
sweet  exchange !      O   inscrutable   ci-eation    [Stj^ui- 
ovpyia] !     O  benefits  unlooked  for  !    That  the  wick- 
edness of  many  should  be  hidden  by  [ei-]  a  single 
righteous  One,  that  the  righteousness  of  One  should 
make  many  wicked  righteous  [Si/caiiiffi;  as  above  ] ! ' 
The  use  of  SiKaioevvt]  in  this  fine  outburst  of  faith 
recalls  both  senses  of  the  term.     On  the  one  hand, 
it  denotes  generally  the   Christian   religion,  and 
this  is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  next  chapter, 
wliere  the  writer  tells  Diognetus  that,  when  he  sees 
what  the  real  fire  of  hell  is  like,  he  will  count 

•  Cf.   En.  Uii.   7, 'before    his    righteousnesa*  {i.e.   his  holy 
presence). 


Christian  martyrs  blessed  who  'enilure  the  tem- 
porary fire  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.'  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  term  used  specifically  in  a 
Christological  sense.  The  latter  usage  re;iches 
back  to  St.  I'aul,  and  to  it  we  may  now  turn,  i.e. 
to  SiKaioavvr),  as  something  more  than  a  particular 
virtue  or  grace  of  the  Cliiislian  life,  or  even  than 
a  generic  term  for  Chrisliiin  goodness. 
2.  Technical  Pauline  use  of  the  term. — 

The  small  group  of  words  connected  with  righteousness  in  the 
specific  sense  of  the  term  is  as  follows:  fintatoo-iii^  or  'right- 
eousness '  is  the  state  of  those  who  are  fiiicaioi  ('  just  *)"  because 
they  have  been  'justified'  (the  verb  is  6t*tatoii»/,  -ova^at)  by 
God,  and  their  acquittal  or  justification  is  fiiKaiuat?.  The  de- 
claration of  this  verdict  is  sonietiiues  taken  to  be  the  meaning 
of  ^iKaiiiiixa,  but  in  Uo  o^fi  it  is  probably  equivalent  to  5iicaiw<r(c, 
and  in  Ro  5^8  it  means  the  'act  of  redress'  which  makes  ac- 
quittal possible.  The  latter  sense  develops  the  Greek  usage, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle  {Nic.  Klh.  v.  vii.  7),  employed 
5iKaio7rpay7)/xa  as  the  opposite  of  dfiitoj/ia  and  reserved  6t«aiujna 
for  the  rectification  of  an  unjust  action  (to  en-afopflwua  toO 
aSiKTJ^ioTo?). 

The  phrase  '  righteousness  of  God  '  occurs  in  2  Co  521,  Ko  11' 
3,1.2122  (twice)  326(.  (twice)  Iff'  and  Ph  3»  {SiKauxrufr]  iic  SeoC). 
The  phrase  'righteousness  of  faith'  occurs  in  Uo  4"- 13  930 
(StKaioavirq  €K  Triareaj?)  10^  (RtKaioavfTrj  fK  wtaTtio?)  and  Ph  3^ 
{UKaioavvfi  €jrl  ttj  Tritrrfi)-  The  fonner  is  an  OT  expression, 
although  some  of  the  LXX  translators  seem  to  have  avoided  it 
as  far  as  possible.  St.  Paul  stamps  it  afresh,  and  he  coins  the 
cognate  e.\pression,  'righteousness  of  faith."  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  subtle  difference  of  meaning  suggested  by  the 
addition  of  "ck  ;  it  merely  emphasizes  the  (act  implied  in  the 
simple  genitive,  that  the'  SiKaiotreinj  originates  with  God.  The 
life  He  possesses.  He  imparts  to  men,  and  therefore  <StKa(0(nit.Tj 
may  be  said  to  be  '  His '  in  either  sense.  Whether  we  start  from 
the  idea  of  SijcaiocrvtTj  in  itself  or  from  that  of  failb,  it  is  plain 
that  St.  Paul  could  have  neither  thought  nor  spoken  of  any 
such  standing  or  relationship  except  as  one  of  experience,  a 
position  of  life  resting  on  the  attitude  of  God  to  sinful  men  in 
Jesus  Clirist. 

Instead  of  discussing  seriatim  the  succession  of  conflicting 
views  of  righteousness  in  St.  Paul's  theology,  we  shall  prefix 
some  characteristic  definitions  and  desorij-tions,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  main  outlines  of  debate,  and  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  extricate  a  meaning  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  this  problem. 

(i.)  '  This  5i«aioaerTj  ©eou  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  adequate  relation 
founded  in  God's  own  nature,  in  which,  as  the  idea  of  religion 
requires,  man  has  to  stand  towards  God  '  (F.  C.  Baur,  Pauttis, 
Eng.  tr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISti).  It  is  'the  way  opened  up  by  God  for 
this  purpose'  (16.  footnote). 

(ii.)  'The  true  relation  between  God  and  man,  wliich,  being 
ordained  by  God,  presents  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  man  as 
a  new  religious  principle,  as  a  new  regulator  of  his  religious 
behaviour,  and  to  which  man  has  to  submit  himself,  by  allowing 
his  attitude  towards  God  to  be  determined  by  this  divinely 
ordained  principle '  (O.  Pfleiderer,  PaiUinism,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1877,  vol.  i.  p.  175). 

(iii.)  'The  highest  religious-ethical  ideal,  the  realization  of 
which  every  religion  must  ultimately  strive  after,  because  it  is 
only  in  consequence  of  its  realization  that  man  knows  himself 
to  be  standing  in  that  right  relation  to  God  which  guar.uitees 
his  salvation'  (B.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Tkeologie  dfs 
iVr,  Eng.  tr.,  vol.  i.  p.  317 n.). 

(iv.)  '  Righteousness  is  nothing  else  than  moral  goodness  re- 
garded in  its  intrinsic  worth  or  acceptableness  .  .  .  viewed 
relatively  to  God's  judgment  or  approval  of  it'  (J.  II.  Newman, 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  o.f  Jvstification'^,  London,  1874,  p.  107). 
(v.)  '  This  righteousness  which  conies  from  God  by  faith  is  rot 
a  more  or  less  relative  perfection  which  God  realizes  in  man, 
but  consists  in  this,  that  God,  as  the  consequence  of  faith,  re- 
places man  in  normal  touch  (rapport  rwrniol)  with  himself 
(Goguel,  L'Apdtre  Paul  et  J^sus-C/trist,  p.  29). 

(vi.)  'This  righteousness  obtained  by  man  through  Christ  is 
designated  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  merely  to  denote  that 
it  is  valid  in  His  sight,  or  that  He  recognizes  it  as  equivalent  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  .  .  .  but  to  show  that  this  righteous- 
ness is  produced  and  constituted  by  God  as  a  state  which  He 
Himself  can  alone  impart '(C.  von  Weizsackcr,  A2>ostolic  Age, 
i.=  (London,  1897)167). 

(vii.) '  This  righteousness  exists  already  in  God  as  an  attribute 
and  active  force ;  it  is  transferred  to  man,  and  realized  in  him 
by  the  action  of  Divine  grace.'  It '  is  more  than  a  simple  ac 
qliittal  of  the  guilty  ;  it  is  an  actual  power  (SiSva/iis  @toi),  which 
enters  into  the  world  and  is  organically  developed  there,— like 
the  power  of  sin,  but  in  opposition  to  it'  (A.  Sabatier,  The 
Apostle  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  'iilS,  ■iW). 

(viii.) '  Paul's  starting-point,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is 
the  idea  of  righteousness ' ;  '  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  a  sense 
of  conformity  with  the  divine  moral  order,  the  will  of  God,  a 
sense  of  harmony  with  this  order,  of  acceptance  with  God  ' 
(Matthew  .\rnold",  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  London,  18S7, 

pp.  44,  41  f.). 

(ix.)  'The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  divine  righteousness 


•  But  St.  Paul  prefers  to  call  them  5i(caiwflei^«?  rather  than 
5i*fa(ot.     He  does  not  even  call  -\braham  {txatoc. 
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which  a  man  receives  when  he  receives  Christ,  It  is  not  a  mere 
declaration  by  God  that  the  sinner  is  Justified  or  forgiven  for 
his  past  sins  and  accounted  rii^'hteous  without  reu'ard  to  his 
actual  character ;  it  is  not  a  mere  status  into  which  he  is  intro- 
duced by  such  declaration,  but  it  is  at  bottom  Uie  reiU  rijfht- 
eousnesa  or  the  riirhteous  nature  which  is  bestowed  upon  the 
believer  by  God'  (A.  C.  McGitfert,  ilistorj/  of  Christianit};  in 
the  Apostolic  Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  142  f.)- 

(x.)  *  Kighteousness  is  an  objective  condition  of  mankind 
transferred  into  this  condition  by  an  act  of  God  ...  an  objec- 
tive righteousness  which  by  the  ^race  of  God  is  imputed  to  the 
man  who  believes  in  God's  ijrace  m  the  cross  of  Christ,  althouch 
he  is  actually  still  sinful'  (C.  Holsten,  Das  Evangelium  des 
Paubuty  vol.  ii.  p.  65). 

(xiO'tJod'a  rij^hteousness  is  not  only  judicial  righteousness 
hut  also  the  righteous  attitude  of  (Jod,  correspondini;  to  his 
nature,  which  in  virtue  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  promise  is 
made  accessible  to  men  in  the  gospel,  so  that  they  too  share  in 
his  righteousness'  (P.  Feine,  Thcolugie  des  NT^,  p.  343 f.). 

(xii.)  'There  are  two  great  facts  which  correspond  to  the 
doctrine  of  righteousness  by  faith,  which  is  also  the  doctrine  of 
the  universality  of  the  Gospel :  first,  the  vision  which  the 
Apostle  saw  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ;  secondly,  the  actual 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle. 
Righteousness  by  faith,  admission  of  Gentiles,  even  the  rejec- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  are — himself  under  so  many 
different  points  of  view*  (B.  Jowett,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Roinans,  London,  1894,  ii. 
258). 

(xiii.)  '  It  is  unbiblical,  then,  to  assume  that  between  God's 
grace  or  love  and  His  righteousness  there  is  an  opposition,  which 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  sinful  race  of  men  would  lead  to  a  con- 
tradiction, only  to  be  solved  through  the  interference  of  Christ. 
The  righteousness  of  inexorable  retribution,  which  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence  Fiat  just  iti a,  pereat  mundus,  is  not  in 
Itself  a  religious  conception,  nor  is  it  the  meaning  of  the  right- 
eousness which  in  the  sources  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  ascribed  to  God*  (A.  RitschI,  Die  christlicke  Lehre  von  der 
Rechtfertigung  und  Versoh7uing,  Bonn,  18S2-83,  Eng.  tr.,  ii. 
[1900]  p.  473). 

(xiv.)  *  The  Pauline  conception  of  righteousness  is  not  juristic 
but  ethical,  and  he  does  not  recognise  as  proceeding  from  God's 
nature  of  holy  love  any  contradiction  of  righteousness  and 
grace  which  must  be  removed  bv  a  satisfaction  of  the  former' 
(W.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theologie,  Eng.  tr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  137). 

(xv.) '  The  righteousness  of  God  ...  its  intrinsic  meaning  is 
God's  own  eternal  righteousness,  revealed  in  Christ  for  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself,  rather  than  (as  commonly  inter- 
preted) the /or^/isio  righteousness  (so-called)  imputed  to  man* 
(J.  Barmby,  on  Ro  l^'^,  in  Pulpit  Commentary,  London,  1890). 

(xvi.)  '  I  know  that  by  the  righteousness  of  God  is  sometimes 
meant  that  of  which  God  is  the  author,  and  which  he  bestows 
upon  us  ;  but  here  the  only  thing  meant  is,  that  being  sup- 
ported by  the  expiation  of  Christ  we  are  able  to  stand  at  the 
tribunal  of  God'  (Calvin,  on  2  Co  5-'). 

This  catena  is  representative  so  far,  that  it  illustrates  the 
two-fold  tendency,  since  Baur,  to  re-state  the  older  Reformed 
idea  of  an  objec-tive  righteousness,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
moralize  the  conception.  But  the  more  recent  movements  of 
criticism  (see  Literature)  have  been  specially  swayed  by  an 
emphasis  on  the  eschatological  element  and  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish some  organic  connexion  between  the  Pauline  and  the  OT 
conceptions.  Cremer's  monograph  is  of  special  value,  in  both 
directions,  foritsindependeiitre-statemeaton  the  lines  of  Ritsclil. 

3.  Technical  Pauline  use  of  the  term  'God's 
righteousness.' — {«)  Origin  and  'ineaning. — The 
phrase  'God's  righteousness'  or  *a  righteousness 
of  Gotl '  is  one  which  St.  Paul  has  charged  with  a 
special  meaning.  The  Greek  words  btKaioiivvT]  Beau 
are  sometimes  employed  in  another  sense — e.g.,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  Ro  3^,  where  tliey  denote  His 
justice  or  moral  equity,  and  in  3^^-,  wliere  tiiey 
similarly  e.xpress  the  thought  of  His  justice  or 
faithfulness  to  His  word.*  Dut  in  a  central  group 
of  passages  they  bear  a  technical  meaning.  One 
set  of  passages  within  this  group  connects  the 
Divine  righteousness  closely  with  the  Person  of 
Christ  (1  Co  1=*",  2  Co  5-^,  Ro  3-  ^s) ;  anotlier  set 
presents  the  tliought  in  a  less  definite  connexion 
(Ro  V  Kfi).  What  is  common  to  all,  however,  is 
the    presupposition   that   this   righteousness,    this 

*  In  relation  to  the  special  problem  (resumed  afterwards  in 
9-11)  of  God's  attitude  towards  Israel.  The  rejection  of  Christ 
by  individual  Israelites  means  their  rejection  by  God,  but  not 
any  refusal  of  God  to  fulfil  His  word  and  obligations  to  Israel  as 
a  whole.  Again,  no  one  (Jew)  has  the  right  to  plead  that 
because  his  wrong-doing  serves  to  bring  out  the  Divine  con- 
sistencv  and  faithfulness,  it  is  unfair  of  God  to  punish  him  (cf. 
A.  Robertson  in  The  Thinker,  iii.  [1893]  429  f.).  Here  the 
Divine  Trto-Tis,  SiKaLotrvv-rt,  and  aKt^Scia  are  ail  practically  synony- 
mous. The  quotation  in  34  is  the  nearest  approach,  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  to  the  idea  of  God  being  justified,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (e.g.  ix.  3),  where  the 
saints  humbly  acknowledge  that  He  is  just  even  as  He  chastises 
them. 


state  of  acceptance  with  God,  this  right  relation- 
sliip  between  the  righteous  God  and  sinfnl  men,  is 
lirought  about  by  God.  It  is  not  the  goal  of  a 
lalKjrious  (jiiu.st  of  man  for  God.  The  initiative  is 
with  Him.  Tiiat  is  what  the  genitive  nigniiies. 
He  wills,  He  creates,  He  bestows,  tliis  bliss.  *  It 
is  all  the  doing  of  God  '  (2  Co  S'^).  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  righteousness  as  '  God's,'  in  opjiosition 
to  a  righteousness  which  is  man's  (*  their  own,' 
'my  own,'  see  below),  lie  has  the  same  religious 
interest  as  the  Johannine  theology  in  speaking  of 
the  new  birth.  The  origin  of  the  Christian  life 
lies  in  the  will  of  God  as  a  will  of  life  for  man. 
'  The  righteousness  which  consists  not  in  what  we 
do  but  in  what  we  are,  is  the  righteousness  of 
faith,'  and  what  we  are,  we  are  by  the  grace  of 
God.  It  is  He  who  sets  us  in  this  new,  vital 
relationship,  by  pardoning  us  for  Christ's  sake. 

p.  Wernle,  who  laments  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faitii  as  'one  of  his  most  disastrous  creations' (/>'('f;i7i?ii?iy«  o/ 
Christianit}/,  Eng.  tr.,  London  and  New  York,  1903-04,  i.  309), 
admits  that  its  misleading  husk  contains  the  great  and  profoimd 
thought  that  'God  is  our  Father,  who  freely  gives  to  us 
whether  we  deserve  it  or  not,  and  that  we  men,  just  as  we  are, 
are  His  children,  livinjjby  His  love.'  Jowett's  essay  on  'Right- 
eousness by  Faith  '  (The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thess.,  Gal. 
and  Hom-'-^t  ii.  247-272)  is  not  one  of  his  strongest  pieces,  but  it 
equally  penetrates  to  this  thought  as  one  of  the  ethical  contri- 
butions of  the  doctrine  to  the  religious  life.  In  Exp,  Sth  ser.,  iv. 
[1912]  252-262,  J.  Oman  emphasizes  the  same  aspect.  It  is  one 
of  the  points  at  which  St.  Paul's  subordination  of  the  paatkeia 
or  inalcuth  doctrine  to  that  of  the  zecuth  turns  out  to  be  a  real 
parallel  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who  subordniated  the  zecuth 
idea  lo  that  of  the  inalcuth.  St.  Paul's  category  is  closer  to  the 
Rabbinic  standpoint,  but  the  conception  of  God  as  the  gracious 
Giver  breaks  through  until  it  ajiswera  to  that  of  the  Father,  in 
the  teaching  of  Je-sus,  who  takes  the  initiative  by  sending  the 
Son  and  setting  up  the  Kingdom  for  men  on  earth.  For  some 
other  aspects  of  this  parallel,  see  W.  Sanday's  article  on  '  St. 
Paul's  Equivalent  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  in  JThSt  i. 
[1899-1900] 481-491. 

It  is  this  interest  that  made  the  legal  phrase- 
ology about  faith  being  '  reckoned  as  righteousness ' 
by  God  so  attractive  to  St.  Paul.  The  status  of 
being  right  with  God  was  something  which  men 
owed  to  Him,  not  to  themselves  ;  it  depended  on 
His  verdict,  on  His  gracions  assurance  that  He  was 
prepared  to  treat  them  as  *  righteous.'  But  in 
several  ways  the  Apostle  shoAvs  that  the  status  was 
more  than  a  legal  fiction.  In  itself,  *  the  idea  of 
righteousness  as  dependent  on  a  divine  judgment 
(3C'n)  could  only  have  arisen  on  the  basis  of  legal- 
ism, while  at  the  same  time  it  points  beyond  it' 
(Skinner,  ICC,  'Genesis,'  Edinburgli,  1910,  on  Gn 
lo*^).*  It  points  beyond  legalism  in  St.  Paul  from 
various  aspects.  The  God  who  thus  reckons  men 
righteous  is  a  Giver,  not  a  Judge,  not  even  a  Law- 
giver. The  basis  for  His  reckoning  is  a  Divine 
self-sacrifice,  due  to  Divine  love  for  men,  the  death 
of  Christ,  God's  Son,  who  breaks  the  power  of  sin 
and  deatli  in  the  flesh  for  the  doomed  race  of  men. 
And  the  reckoning  is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to 
forgiveness,  a  blissful  experience  (Ro  4"-)-  To  be 
treated  as  *  righteous'  is  to  be  pardoned  and  recon- 
ciled. Tlie  status  is  a  relationship  to  God  which 
means  life,  as  opposed  to  the  condemnation  and 
death  which  are  the  fate  of  sin,  i.e.  of  those  who 
refuse  this  reconciliation  and  therefore  have  their 
trespasses  still  counted  against  them  (2  Co  5'^ :  '  In 
Christ  God  reconciled  the  world  to  himself,  instead 
of  counting  men's  trespasses  against  them  ').  Just 
as  sin  means  to  fall  short  of_  the  Divine  glory 
(Ro  3^'^),  so  to  receive  God's  righteousness  is  to 
participate  in  that  glory — and  glory,  in  this  con- 
nexion,t  is  associated  (cf.  2  Co  3^-4*^)  with  life. 
The  terminology  of  *  righteousness '  and  'justify' 
*  Barnabas  (xiii.  7)  quotes  this  verse  as  fitSvos  irco-reuVas  ^riB^ 

eiS  8LKa.l.O(TVVT\V. 

t  The  conception  of  'glory'  as  the  immortal,  sinless  life 
enjoved  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  faithful,  underlies  the  Pauline  usage  of  the  term;  cf.  H. 
A.  A.  Kennedv,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things, 
London,  1904,  pp.  92  f.,  301  f. 
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was  not  quite  so  well  suited  to  bring  out  this  posi- 
tive, personal  relation  to  (Jod  as  some  other  phrases 
and  conceptions*  which  St.  I'aul  employs,  liut 
even  here  he  reveals  now  and  then  tlie  deeper 
religious  interests  to  which  the  juridical  concep- 
tion [>ointed.  Thus,  while  the  old  debate  whetlier 
righteousness,  in  the  phrase  '  righteousness  of  God,' 
meant  an  attribute  of  God  or  some  quality  which 
He  imparted,  whether  'God'  was  subjective  or 
objective — while  tliis  was  largely  a  phih)logical 
rather  than  a  real  issue,  and  while  dcKaioOi'  or 
'justify'  certainly  denotes  (as  its  opposite,  Kara- 
Kplyeiv,  indicates)  '  to  consider  or  i)ronounce  right- 
eous,' not  'to  make  righteous.' t  nevertheless 
when  St.  Paul  could  write  to  the  Christians  of 
Corinth,  'Some  of  you  were  once  like  that'  (im- 
moral, vicious,  criminal),  '  but  you  washed  your- 
selves clean  at  baptism,  you  were  consecrated,  you 
were  justilied  (ediKaiwdri)  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  CliristJ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God' 
(1  Co  6"),  when  he  could  speak  of  Christ  being 
made  'our  righteousness'  by  God,  or  of  our  becom- 
ing 'God's  righteousness  in  him,' it  is  plain  that 
the  juridical  sense  of  a  change  in  the  position  of 
men  towards  God  is  shading  oti'  into  that  of  a 
change  in  the  character  of  men,§  and  that  the 
'  righteousness '  in  question  is  not  simply  formal 
and  forensic  but  real.  It  is  a  status,  but  a  status 
'  in  Christ ' — which  makes  all  the  dili'erence  in  the 
world.  Justitication  is  not  followed  by  sanctifica- 
tion,  in  the  technical  sense,  but  accompanied  by 
'  consecration  ' ;  it  is  a  transformation  in  the  atti- 
tude of  God  to  sinners,  which  not  only  frees  them 
from  the  power  and  penalties  of  sin  but  makes 
them  God's  very  own  people— not  righteous  as  He 
is  righteous,  for  (as  Haring  admits)  that  is  an  un- 
Pauline  and  (cf.  1  Jn  3")  almost  an  unbiblical  turn 
of  thought,  but  in  possession  of  His  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.  The  objective  righteousness 
which  He  has  realized  and  revealed  through  the 
sacriKcial  death  of  His  Son  implies  a  subjective 
righteousness,  in  men,  and  the  decisiveness  with 
which  St.  Paul  states  the  former  as  fundamental  to 
the  gospel  must  not  be  allowed  to  obliterate  the 
fact  that  he  recognized  the  latter,  even  in  his  use 
of  juridical  formula;  which  lent  themselves  specili- 
cally  to  the  prior  truth. 

W  hat  does  obscure  this  occasionally  is  the  undue 
emphasis  laid  on  the  retributive  or  penal  element 
in  God's  'righteousness '  as  the  Apostle  employs  that 
form  of  expression.  But  this  is  merely  one  ele- 
ment. The  acquittal,  for  example,  which  is  the 
result  of  Christ's  death  for  men  (Ko  5'"),  is  opposed 
to  doom  or  the  condemnation  of  death,  i.e.  exclusion 
from  the  jjresence  of  God,  and  it  therefore  looks  to 
'  life,'  11 '  glory,'  or  ' salvation.'    "it  is  not  enough  to 

*  E.g.^  consecration  *  or  ayta(Tft6^,  which  also  meant  primarily 
a  relifjious  relation  to  God  in  which  men  stood  as  ayioi,  but 
re-adilv  suggested  (e.g.  1  Th  43f-)  the  moral  implication  of  such 
a  position  (p.  387). 

t  The  latter  view  is  still  held  by  some,  on  exegetical  grounds  (ct. 
McG\Sert'8  History  of  Chrlstianiti/  in  the  Apostolic  Age,\>.  143  f.; 
E.  P.  Gould  in  AJTh  i.  [1837]  149-168)  or  for  more  theological 
reasons  (cf.,  e.(7.,  R.  C.  Moberly's  Atonement  and  Persona/itjjf 
London,  1901,  p.  336 f.,  and  J.  brummond  in  HJ  i.  [V.Xri]  83  t., 
272fE.).  But,  while  the  protest  against  an  extravagant  inter- 
pretation of  St.  Paul's  language  is  justified,  the  'forensic' 
element  is  too  fundamental  to  be  ignored  (cf.,  e.g.^  W.  A.  Stevens 
in  AJTh  i.  443-450)  in  favour  of  a  '  factitive '  sense  for  5t««toi)f 
(F.  W.  Mozley  in  Exp,  "th  ser.,  x.  [1910]  481-603).  Much  of  the 
strife  and  confusion  arises  from  the  tendency  either  to  ex- 
aggerate or  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  a  religious 
relation  to  God  and  a  moral  state,  which  Orientals  did  not  find 
it  difficult  to  understand. 

J  There  is  a  verbal  parallel,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Pharisaic  En. 
xlviii.  7,  where  the  righteous  are  said  to  have  'hated  and 
despised  this  world  of  unrighteousness,  and  have  hated  all  its 
works  and  ways  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits :  for  in  his 
name  they  are  saved.' 

§  Cf.  J.  Weiss's  notes  on  these  passages  in  1  Corinthians^ 
(Meyer's  Komm^ntar,  Gottingen,  1910,  pp.  41  f.,  156). 

II  How  naturally  St.  Paul  assumed  this  may  be  seen  in  his 
remark  (Gal  321),  '  had  there  been  any  law  which  had  the  power 


say  that  these  are  further  stages  in  the  process  initi- 
ated by  the  justifying  verdict ;  they  are  imjilicit  in 
it.  St.  Paul  often  s]ieaks  of  the  latter  liy  itself,  no 
doubt,  concLMitratiiig  attention  upon  the  Divine  act 
of  grace  which  inaugurates  the  new  standing  of 
men,  but  we  are  drawing  distinctions  which  he 
never  drew  when  we  conline  this  initial  stage  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  as  if  th.at  were  merely  or  mainly 
a  negative  boon,  or  to  a  verdict  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  instant  admission  of  the  believing 
man  to  the  life  of  (iod  through  Jesus  Christ.  Take 
his  own  explanation,  e.g.,  of  what  is  meant  by 
having  'faith  counted  as  righteousness.'  To  us 
that  is  apt  to  sound  formal  and  forensic.  There  is 
a  ring  of  unreality  about  it,  in  modern  English. 
But  just  as  to  have  one's  trespasses  '  counted 
against'  one  ('2  Co  5'")  means  the  delinite  exclusion 
of  the  sinner  from  God  and  his  relegation  to  doom 
and  death,  so  he  who  has  his  faith  'counted  as 
righteousness'  (Ro  4"-)  is  thereby  admitted  to  the 
inward  experience  of  forgiveness,  i.e.  to  a  positive 
and  real  relationship  with  God.  It  is  not  simply 
God  opening  the  door  of  the  prison,  though  it  is 
that ;  it  is  God  bringing  us  out  into  the  sunlight 
beside  Himself.  That  is  what  'righteousness' 
means,  as  His  free  gift  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Similarly — to  look  at  the  same  truth  from  another 
angle — the  faith  which  justifies  at  the  outset  can- 
not be  regarded  as  apart  from  some  experience  of 
the  Spirit.  Faith  and  revelation  correspond  to  each 
other,  and  both  are  conditioned  by  the  Spirit.  The 
Galatian  Christians,  who  had  the  Crucilied  Christ 
placarded  before  the  eyes  of  their  mind  when  St. 
Paul  preached  the  gospel,  began  with  the  Spirit 
(Gal  3"-)-  Their  belief  in  the  gospel  message  of  the 
death  of  Christ  started  with  an  experience  of  the 
Spirit.  Justitication  by  faith  cannot,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  preliminary  stage  which  has  a  more 
or  less  negative  character.  The  faith  which  medi- 
ates it  for  the  sinner  is  God's  action  upon  him,  and 
initiates  him  into  the  new  standing  of  grace  ;  it  is 
his  reception  into  that  ideal  relation  between  God 
and  His  people  which  St.  Paul  describes  from  one 
point  of  view  as  '  righteousness.'  It  is  called 
'  righteousness '  because  that  denotes  the  saving, 
gracious  relation  between  the  two  parties,  and  it  is 
called  '  God's  righteousness '  not  only  becau.se  He, 
and  He  alone,  has  the  right  to  create  it,  upon  the 
ground  of  Christ's  death,  in  view  of  human  sin,  but 
because  it  is  His  will  of  love  to  establish  it.  This 
being  so,  it  means  life  with  God,  life  in  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son.  The  antithesis  to  SiKaiotrvv-q  Ls 
6ava.T0i  (Ko  5-'  6"),  and  it  is  impossible  to  overvalue 
the  significance  of  this.  It  would  be  un-Pauline  to 
say  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  ;  the  justified 
man  has  a  great  deal  to  do  for  God,  and  God  has  a 
great  deal  still  to  do  for  him  and  with  him.  But 
it  would  be  still  more  un-Pauline  to  say  that  any- 
thing remained  to  be  done,  even  by  God,  in  order 
to  fill  this  relationship  with  intimate  fellowship 
and  an  experience  of  the  Spirit.  '  As  we  are  justi- 
lied by  faith,  let  us  enjoy  the  peace  we  have  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
we  have  got  our  access  into  this  grace  where  we 
have  our  standing.  .  .  .  God's  love  Hoods  our  hearts 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  given  tous'(Ko5"''-).  These 
are  the  words  of  a  man  to  whom  justilication  was 
not  a  pale,  formal  preliminary,  but  a  real  experi- 
ence which  transformed  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  God,  and  in  so  doing  transformed  his  own 
life  into  a  shining  light  which  was  to  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  Day. 

It  is  imperative,  at  the  outset,  to  realize  this  vital 
character  of  the  Divine  righteousness  in  Paulinism. 

of  producing  life,  righteousness  would  have  been  really  due  to 
law.'  But  it  is  written  over  all  his  letters.  AtKai'ucri;  means 
^wojroiTjcri?,  and  this  comes  out  {f.g.  in  Col  2i3f.)  even  where  the 
6i»caio(rur7j  idea  is  replaced  by  another. 
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But  it  is  easy  to  misinterpret  it.  '  Righteous- 
ness' and  '  rijjliteous'  are  already  OT  terms  for 
the  action  and  character  of  God,  and  (he  suggestion 
has  been  made  *  that  St.  I'aul  employs  lliom  as 
the  psalmists  and  i)ropliets  did,  that  by  '  righteous- 
ness '  in  (Jod,  e.g.,  he  means  not  inexorable  retriiiu- 
tion  but  the  self-consistent  and  undeviating  .action 
of  God  on  behalf  of  the  .salvation  of  His  community, 
and  tliat  he  posits  no  opposition  between  grace  and 
righteousness, t  the  two  being  for  him  as  for  the 
OT  e.ssentially  identical.  As  '  righteous,'  God 
champions  the  interests  and  vindicates  the  character 
of  His  own  people  against  threats  and  accusations. 
Probably  tliis  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Johannine 
theology  occasionally  applies  the  term  '  righteous  ' 
to  God,  e.g.  in  Jn  17-*  and  1  Jn  1",  where  it  denotes, 
not  any  rigorousness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
gracious  loyalty  of  God  to  His  people.J  But  it  is 
less  easy  to  agree  that  such  a  meaning  covers  the 
entire  range  of  the  special  usage  in  St.  Paul.  Its 
reality  for  OT  religion  is  veiled  from  the  reader 
by  the  misleading  associations  of  '  righteousness ' 
in  English.  In  Deutero-Isaiah,  particularly,  the 
Divine  'righteousness'  and  salvation  are  closely 
associated  :  '  There  is  no  God  beside  me — a  God 
who  is  righteous  and  saving '  (45-')  ;  '  I  bring  near 
my  righteousness,  it  shall  not  be  far  ott',  and  my 
salvation  shall  not  tarry  '  (46") ;  '  My  rigliteousness 
is  near,  my  salvation  is  gone  forth  .  .  .  my  salva- 
tion shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall 
not  be  abolished  '  (51'"^).  '  Righteousness '  here 
means  active  aid ;  if  there  is  any  punishing  to 
be  done,  it  is  not  Israel  but  her  enemies  that 
are  punished.  But  what  of  St.  Paul's  position  1 
'  These  passages,'  it  is  .said,  '  seem  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  St.  Paul.'§  Perhaps  they 
did.  But  we  have  no  evidence  for  it.  He  never 
quotes  any  of  them,  never  even  alludes  to  them — a 
fresh  proof,  according  to  Holtzmann,  of  the  slighter 
emphasis  laid  by  St.  Paul  the  ex-Pharisee,  as 
compared  with  Jesus,  on  this  great  prophetic  sec- 
tion of  the  OT.  The  truth  is,  that  the  sharp  factor 
of  human  sin  reset  for  St.  Paul  the  older  idea  of 
righteousness  as  a  Divine  characteristic.  In  the 
OT,  it  denotes  God's  '  consistent  adherence  to  his 
revealed  line  of  action,  wliich  involves  deliverance 
to  faithful  or  at  least  repentant  Israel,  and  destruc- 
tion to  those  who  thwart  his  all-wi.se  purpo.ses' 
(T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Prophec.ie.i  of  Isaiah'',  London, 
1889,  ii.  29,  note  on  Is  51*).  He  vindicates  His  own 
people  openly ;  if  He  did  not.  He  would  be  unjust. 
But  in  the  central  passages  of  St.  Paul,  the  two 
parties  are  God  and  sinners.  St.  Paul's  problem 
starts  from  the  time  '  when  we  are  still  enemies.'  || 
It  is  no  longer  a  people  who  are  faulty  but  still  in 
touch  witli  Him  and  requiring  vindication  before 
the  hostile  world  ;  it  is  humanity,  people  who  even 
as  Jews  have  no  claim  on  God.  Those  who  need 
God's  righteousness  are  not  wronged  but  wrong. IT 
When  St.  Paul  is  at  the  heart  of  his  argument  on 
sin,  it  is  not  to  God's  righteousness  as  loyalty  and 
faithfulness  that  he  appeals  ;  his  gospel  is  addressed 

*  By  Ritschl  in  Die  christtiche  Lehre  von  der  Rechl/ertigung 
und  Versoknung^,  Eng.  tr.,  ii.  473  f.,  and  after  him,  on  ijidepend- 
ent  lines,  bv  Cremer,  Sabatier,  and  C.  Bruston  (Rente  de  Thio- 
tog-ie,  i\.  [Wm]  299  f.  ;  ZNTiV  vii.  (1906]  77 f.)  espeoi.ill.v. 

t  In  Gn  lO'y  ('thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy,  which  thou 
hast  shewed  unto  me  in  saving  my  life '),  Ex  34'  ('  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands '),  and  other  passages,  the  usage  of  Stxaioaiivri  by 
some  LXX  translators  is  significant. 

t  With  1  Jn  ly  compare  Wordsworth's  apostrophe : 
•  The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are. 
Just  God,  forgive  ! ' 
(Memm-ials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,,  iii.  65  f.). 

I  Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  '  Romans ' «,  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  35. 

II  I.e.  exposed  to  the  Divine  wrath.  In  Ro  6i»  ('  when  we 
were  enemies  *)  it  is  God's  hostility  to  us,  not  ours  to  Him, 
that  is  meant  bv  cx^poi  (as  in  Ro  ll-**). 

"K  It  is  a  different  matter  when  St.  Paul  appeals  to  God's 
moral  equity  ('-  Th  16*"-)  in  punishing  the  persecutors  of  the 
loval  Church.  This  is  a  further  stage,  not  the  initial  stage  of 
making  it  possible  for  such  a  church  to  exist  at  all. 


to  men  who  need  to  be  delivered  not  from  their 
enemies  but  from  themselves,  to  men  who  are 
enemies  of  God,  alienated  from  Him,  by  their  dis- 
obedience ;  and  it  is  a  gospel,  not  because  it  reveals 
the  Divine  righteousness  as  a  spontaneous  force 
dittusing  it.self  among  men,  or  as  a  vindication  such 
as  is  contemplated  even  in  Ps  73,  but  because  it 
reveals  that  righteousness  as  God  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing unfaithful  men  to  Himself  and  enabling  them, 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves  (Ro 
3'"),  to  be  right  with  Him.  Ritschl's  interpreta- 
tion is  correct  in  protesting  against  any  exclusively 
punitive  view  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  which 
would  oppose  it  to  grace,  and  in  bringing  out  the 
positive,  life-giving  element  in  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion. But  it  fails  by  transferring  language  from 
the  OT  situation  to  a  situation  which  differed 
materially  and  formally. 

For  several  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
precise  lines  of  this  difference,  but  the  broad  fact 
emerges  from  the  apocalyptic  literature  and  even 
from  the  sources  of  contemporary  Rabbinic  the- 
ology, that  an  alteration  had  taken  place  during 
the  1st  cent.  B.C. 

There  are  signs  that  during  the  period  of  the 
later  Judaism  the  old  confidence  in  God's  righteous- 
ness as  His  loyalty  to  Israel's  interests  and  His 
gracious  intervention  on  their  behalf  had  be^un  to 
wane  in  certain  circles,  and  that  the  rise  ot  indi- 
vidualism and  the  deepening  sense  of  personal  sin 
as  more  or  less  connected  with  racial  guilt  tended 
to  suggest  condemnation  and  punishment  when 
'  righteovisness '  was  spoken  of  as  an  attribute  of 
God  (cf.  W.  Bousset's  Die  Religion  des  Judentiims 
im  neatest.  Zeitalter-,  Berlin,  1906,  pp.  358  ff., 
435  tt'.).*  The  Divine  righteousness  became  more 
forensic  and  distributive.  The  pious  no  longer 
appealed  to  it  with  the  same  naive  conlidence. 
They  dreaded  it,  as  their  conscience  was  troubled 
by  transgression.  Touching  appeals  to  God's  mercy 
and  compassion  fill  the  religions  literature  of  the 
period  ;  the  pious  plead  their  weakness,  acknow- 
ledge that  He  is  just  in  punishing  them  for  their 
offences,  and  beseech  His  giacious  fa\our  on  various 
grounds,  but  not  usually  on  the  score  that  He  is  a 
'righteous'  God  in  the  sense  of  primitive  Israel. t 
It  is  possible  to  over-estimate  the  extent  of  this 
change  of  mood,  but  not  to  deny  its  reality.  And 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  tlie  short  and  easy 
method  of  excluding  tlie  apocalyptic  literature 
from  a  historical  appreciation  of  Jewish  popular 
piety  during  the  NT  period,  we  must  take  this  factor 
into  account  in  estimating  the  contemporary  sig- 
nificance of  a  term  like  '  righteousness '  for  St.  Paul 
and  his  age.  As  he  found  it  and  used  it  for  his 
special  dialectic  on  justification,  it  bore  traces  of 
the  later  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  connotation  ; 
neither  exactly  corresponded  to  the  significance 
which  he  attached  to  it,  but  the  change  of  meaning 
through  which  the  term  had  passed  helped  to  mould 
it  for  his  purpose.  He  did  not  regard  God's 
righteousness  as  a  dread  attribute  which  had  to 
be  supplemented  by  His  grace,  but  he  was  still 
further  from  the  older  view  that  the  Divine 
righteousness  could  be  counted  upon  to  succour  and 
deliver  the  faithful  people.  The  contemporary 
expression  of  this  reliance  assumed  a  certain  right 
on  the  part  of  the  pious,  which  was  more  or  less 
modestly  urged,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  God's 
justitia  distributiva,  on  the  score  either  of  what 
they  were  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  Law, 

*  Also  H.  Cremer's  Die  paulin.  Rechtfertigungslehre,  p.  96  f., 
though  he  fails  to  differentiate  the  prophetic  current  from  the 
'legal,'  which  made  faith,  i.e.  adherence  to  the  true  cultus  and 
doctrine  of  the  Torah,  the  basis  for  Israel's  assurance  of  favour. 

t  The  devout  confidence  in  the  Divine  Sixaiotri'iTj  as  protect- 
ing favour  and  guidance  is  voiced,  however,  in  the  combination 
of  '  mercy  and  righteousness '  (Ju6.  xxxi.  24-25  and  Bar  59) 
most  expressively. 
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or  of  their  reverence  for  the  Lawgiver.  Even  in 
the  apocalyptic  escliatology,  a  certain  moral  recti- 
liuie,  as  compared  witli  tlie  Gentiles,  is  assumed. 
Only  thus  did  the  JKstitia  dUtrihutimt  hccome 
justitla  sahdifcra*  This  is  wluit  was  anatlieina  to 
St.  Taul  ;  it  is  the  position  that  he  attacks  in  his 
criticism  uf  rixhtcuusness  by  works.  As  aj^^ainst 
the  tendency  to  make  repentance  and  amendment 
deserve  forgivinj:  mace,t  he  revived  tlie  phrase 
about  justifying,  which  had  ceased  to  be  used 
commonly  of  men,  and  he  turned  it  into  the  utterly 
un-Jewish  +  expression,  *  justify  the  ungodly/ 
pleading  that  (iod  was  '  rigliteous'  in  treating  men 
so,  because  the  death  of  Clirist  enabled  Him  at  once 
to  punish  sin  justly  and  to  *  justify'  sinners,  i.e. 
freely  to  forgive  them  as  a  gracious  God.  In  the 
Cross  of  Cliiist,  God  shows  that  He  has  the  right 
as  well  as  the  will  to  pardon  the  ungodly.  The 
Atonement  is,  therefore,  not  a  compromise  between 
righteousness  and  love  in  God,  unless  *  righteous- 
ness '  is  taken  in  its  narrower  sense.  St.  Paul  recog- 
nized its  broader  sense,  and  usually  expressed  the 
punitive  element  otherwise,  e.g.  by  the  conception 
K)i  the  Divine  anger,  just  as  he  sometimes  expresses 
the  action  of  the  Divine  righteousness  by  the  more 
positive  term  '  giace,'  and  its  effect  by  the  warmer 
term  *  reconciliation.* 

Two  features  in  the  current  Rabbinic  view  of  righteousness 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  St.  Paul's  re-statement. 
(1)  One  is  the  combination  of  God's  gracious  favour  with  His 
judicial  verdict  on  a  man's  record,  the  beautiful  idea  that  when 
a  man's  good  and  bad  actions  left  his  status  doubtful  before  the 
juntitia  distfibutiva  of  the  Lord,  He  threw  His  mercy  into  the 
scales.  Contemporary  Judaism  must  not  be  dismissed  off-hand 
as  a  merely  legal,  bargaining  religion.  The  religious  conscious- 
ness was  far  too  large  for  any  theory  of  personal  righteousness 
simply  on  the  score  of  works,  and  demanded  this  recognition  of 
a  God  who  was  at  liberty  to  favour  and  forgive,  in  doubtful 
cases,  a  God  whose  mercy  did  not  require  any  prompting  §  to 
season  His  justice.  But  St.  Paul  did  not  conceive  of  God'a 
righteousness  in  such  a  way  that  it  required  His  grace  to  temper 
it  for  sinful  man.  Neither  could  his  view  of  justification  as  a 
synthetic  verdict,  on  what  man  is,  not  on  what  he  does,  admit 
the  allied  notion  that  a  man's  faith  might  be  taken  generously 
as  the  guarantee,  supplement,  or  equivalent  of  riu'hteousness. 
The  remark  in  the  Mechilta  on  Ex  12^  is  characteristic  :  '  Have 
they  fullilled  the  Passover  command  already?  No,  but  from 
the  instant  that  they  undertook  to  perform  it,  God  reckons  it 
to  them  as  if  they  had  fulfilled  it.'  It  is  erroneous  to  under- 
stand St.  Paul  as  valuing  faith  thus  in  justification,  although 
ethical  interests  have  led  some  interpreters  to  this  conclusion. 
What  faith  means  in  this  connexion  for  the  Apostle  is  not  any 
intention  which  God,  who  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  niaj'  be 
pleased  in  His  mercy  to  accept.  The  Pauline  view  of  righteous- 
ness, no  less  than  the  cognate  view  of  faith,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  such  a  conception  to  enter  into  his  tlieology.  (2) 
The  other  element  ignored  by  St.  Paul  is  akin  to  this.  It  was 
occasionally  felt  that  the  Divine  mercy  at  the  Judgment  might 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  intercession  of  the  righteous— an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  solidarity,  by  which  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  living  saints  was  considered  to  have  merits  availing 
for  the  erring  members  of  the  nation.  But  the  idea  that  the 
righteous  could  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  ungodly  at  the  Last 
Judgment  is  entirely  ignored  by  St.  Pau!,|!  and  expressly  re- 
pudiated not  long  afterwards  by  the  author  of  i  Ezr.  (vii.  102- 
105)  :  '  And  I  answered  and  said  :  If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy 
sight,  show  this  also  to  thy  servant — whether  at  the  day  of 
Judgment  the  righteous  shall  be  able  to  intercede  for  the  un- 
godly or  to  entreat  the  Most  High  on  their  behalf,  fathers  for 
sons,  sons  for  parents,  brothers  for  brothers,  kinsfolk  for  their 
nearest,  friends  for  their  dearest.  And  He  answered  and  said  : 
.  .  .  None  shall  pray  for  another  on  that  day,  neither  shall 
one  lay  a  burden  on  another ;  for  then  everyone  shall  bear  his 
own  righteousness  or  unrighteousness' (of.  0.  H.  Box's  note  in 

•  Cf.  Sokolowski's  Die  Begriffe  von  Geist  und  Leben  bei 
Panhis,  p.  173  f. 

t  See,  e.g.,  Jub.  v.  17  :  '  If  they  [i.e.  the  children  of  Israel]  turn 
to  Him  in  righteousness.  He  will  forgive  all  their  transgressions 
and  i»:irdon  all  their  sins.  It  is  written  and  ordained  that  He 
will  show  mercy  to  all  who  turn  from  all  their  g\iilt  once  each 
year  '  [i.e.  at  the  Day  of  Atonement]. 

X  A  Jew  would  have  quite  agreed  that  God  5i(caiot  toi'  ao-e^ij 
if  Sijcatoi  meant,  as  it  seems  O'-casionally  to  have  meant  in  Attic 
prose,  'punishes.'  What  St.  Paul  means  by  'the  ungodly'  is, 
of  course,  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  sins,  has  a  desire  for  God 
and  the  godly  life. 

§  Sometimes  it  is  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  which  are  able 
to  make  His  mercy  overpower  His  anger  (e.g.  T.  B.  Succah,  14a, 
Berachoth,  7a). 

II  The  nearest  approach  to  it  ia  the  passing  allusion  (in  Ro  1128) 
to  Israel  as  '  beloved  (by  God)  for  the  sake  of  the  fathers.' 


his  edition  of  The  Ezra- Apocalypse,  FjOndon,  1912,  pp.  155-156). 
In  the  contenipornry  Ajtftcalfjpse  of  liaruch,  whir;h  Charles 
describes  as  'a  good  rei)resentative  of  the  Judaism  against 
whicli  the  Pauline  dialectic  was  directed '(^J90cr^/y/i(ra«rf  I'st-nd- 
epiijrapha  of  the  (>'l\  Oxford,  1913,  vol.  ii.  p.  47')),  a  similar 
view  is  urged  (Ixxxv.  12):  'When  the  Most  High  will  bring  to 
pass  all  these  things,  there  shall  be  there  no  .  .  .  place  of  sup- 
plication for  offences,  no  intercession  of  the  fathers,  no  prayer 
of  the  prophety,  no  Iielp  of  tlie  righteous'  (see,  further,  Charles's 
note  on  Slavonic  Enoch,  liii.  1  [ib.  p.  402]).  The  2nd  cent. 
Testament  of  Abraham  (cf.  M.  R.  James,  in  7^S  ii.  2  [lh92)) 
contains  a  ylfvxoaTatria.,  or  weighing  of  souls  by  anpels,  which  is 
singular  in  Jewish  apocalyptic;  but  even  more  singular  ia  the 
fact  that  one  poor  bo\i1  whose  fate  literally  hangs  in  the  balance, 
since  his  sins  and  good  deeds  (6iKaio(n)vai)  hajipen  to  be  exactly 
equal,  ia  saved  by  the  intercession  of  Abraham  and  Michael. 
It  has  to  obtain  one  more  Bikch.o<tvvi\  in  order  to  be  saved. 
Abraham  proposes  to  Michael  to  try  what  prayer  to  God  will 
do,  and  '  when  they  rose  from  prayer,  they  did  not  see  the  soul 
standing  there.  "Then  said  Abraham  to  the  angel,  "Where  is 
the  soul  thou  wast  holding  in  the  midst?"  and  the  angel  said, 
'*  It  has  been  saved  by  thy  righteous  prayer.'"  The  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  this,  in  St.  Paul,  is  the  more  striking  as  he  was 
familiar  with  the  icleasot  imputed  righteousness  and  imputed 
sin  in  current  Judaism. 

{b)  The  eschatological  background. — The  primary 
conception  of  righteousness  in  the  earlier  prophetic 
literature  naturally  pointed  to  the  end,  when  God 
would  make  the  issues  clear  by  establishing  the 
triumph  of  His  cause  and  people  over  the  ungodly. 
The  iinal  world-judgment  would  be  the  vindicating 
of  Israel  by  her  righteous,  loyal  Lord,  who  then 
would  do  justice  to  His  own  in  the  sight  of  pagans. 
This  prevails  through  the  later  Judaism  as  well. 
The  idea  of  a  present  justification,  especially  for 
individuals,  is  not  absent,  as  we  can  see  from  1  K 
8^^  ('  Hear  thou  in  heaven  and  judge  thy  servants, 
condemning  tlie  wicked  and  justifying  the  right- 
eous, to  give  him  according  to  his  righteousness'), 
or  from  the  background  of  an  allusion  like  that 
in  Lk  IS'-*  (cf.  Jui.  xxx.  17  f.).  But  the  specific 
interest  of  the  rigliteousness-craving  was  focused 
on  the  Last  Day,  the  impending  crisis  when  the 
Lord  would  intervene  in  favour  of  His  folk  and 
exhibit  openly  their  rigiit  position,  which  for  the 
time  being  had  been  obscured.  This  predominates 
not  only  in  the  OT,  where  righteousness  is  a 
Messianic  boon  {e.g.  Is  IH,  Jer  23«  SS"',  Bar  5-) 
promised  by  God,  but  in  tlie  apocalyptic  piety.* 
Even  where  the  Law  is  prominent,  the  reward  of 
loyalty  to  the  Commandments  is  steadily  regarded 
as  life,  to  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  this  world- 
age,  when  the  lawless  pagan  powers  will  be  anni- 
hilated or  reduced  to  abject  submission.  To  get 
a  footing  in  the  Messianic  order,  to  ensure  '  life '  or 
righteousness  in  the  world  to  come,  the  essential 
condition  was  to  keep  the  Commandments,  for  the 
reign  which  God  was  to  set  up  would  be  over  the 
dutiful  and  law-abiding. 

When  we  pass  into  the  Pauline  view  of  right- 
eousness, this  eschatological  background  is  still 
behind  both  the  terminology  and  the  cardinal 
ideas,  however  radically  tlie  latter  are  modilied  by 
the  faith  that  Jesus  had  inaugurated  the  first  stage 
of  the  Messianic  order  on  earth.  The  imminent 
return  of  the  ChrLst  will  complete  this  saving  work. 
And,  meantime,  what  are  the  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion which  make  this  return  .so  decisive  ?  Primarily, 
we  may  say,  the  traditional  conception  holds  true. 
It  is  still  sin  which  furnishes  the  need  for  right- 
eousness and  the  occasion  for  justification,  and  sin, 
as  Trapd(3aai^  or  afj.dpTT)/j.a  or  ■jrapdirTwp.a  or  d/xapria  or 
ddiKia,  is  conditioned  by  the  Law;  it  disqualifies 
for  the  status  of  blessing  and  reward,  to  be  assigned 
at  the  end  for  obedience.  The  terminology  retains 
its  OT  associations.  Righteousness  implies  a 
standard  of  character  and  conduct  which  is  ap- 

*  It  reappears  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Shemoiieh  Esreh  (10-11) : 
•Sound  the  great  horn  for  our  freedom-;  lift  tip  the  ensign  to 
gather  our  exiles,  and  gather  us  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  .  .  .  reign  thou  over  us,  O  Lord,  thou  alone,  in  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy,  and  justify  us  in  judgment' (see, 
on  this  point,  J.  Koberle's  Sunde  und  Gnade  im  relig.  Leben  dea 
I'olkes  Israel,  Munich,  1906,  p.  639  f.). 
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pointed  by  Ood.  'Tlio  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
apiong  tlie  Huljrews  are  forensic  ideas  ;  that  is,  the 
Hebrew  always  thinks  of  the  right  and  tlie  wrong 
(US  if  they  were  to  he  settled  before  a  judge. 
Righteousness  is  to  the  Hebrew  not  so  much  a 
moral  quality  as  a  legal  status.  ...  In  primitive 
society  the  functions  of  judge  and  lawgiver  are  not 
separated,  and  reverence  for  law  has  its  basis  in 
personal  respect  for  the  judge.  So  the  just  con- 
sistent will  of  Jehovah  is  the  law  of  Israel,  and  it 
is  a  law  which  as  King  of  Israel  He  Himself  is 
continually  administering'  (W.  R.  Smith,  The 
Prophets  of  Israel,  London,  1895,  p.  71  f.).  The 
repeated  violations  of  the  Law,  which  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  produces,  result,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
in  a  state  of  guilt  which  calls  out  righteousness  as 
the  punitive  duty  of  the  Lawgiver.  He  speaks  of 
this  less  often  than  of  sin,  but  the  outcome  is  the 
punishment  of  death  as  tlie  supreme  expression  of 
the  Divine  wratli  for  wilful  transgressions  of  the 
Divine  Law.  The  Law  works  out  in  wrath  (Ro  4">) ; 
the  thunderclouds  of  doom  are  ready  to  break  over 
those  who  take  that  path.  In  one  place,  he  attri- 
butes moral  perversity  (Ro  I-*'-)  to  the  working  of 
the  Divine  wrath.  But  this  is  merely  one  expres- 
.sion  of  it,  and  (2''-"-)  the  stress  falls  on  the  eschato- 
logical  visitation  of  God's  wrath.  The  dpy-q  of  God, 
like  its  opposite,  (Tt^tjpla,  is  for  St.  Paul  *  originally 
and  especially  e.schatological  (cf.'l  Th  1'",  Ro  5') ; 
it  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
the  punishment  of  those  who  wilfully  disobey  God.  f 
To  St.  Paul  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  drama  of 
disobedience,  and  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  is 
being  played  out ;  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  prove  that  the  final  scenes  are  immi- 
nent. Accordingly,  the  primitive  Christian  escha- 
tology  viewed  justification  as  the  anticipation  of 
salvation  at  the  end,  the  guarantee  that  he  who  is 
justified  will  be  right  with  God  at  the  Final  Judg- 
ment. The  decision  of  God  will  be  in  his  favour. 
He  will  be  inside,  not  outside,  the  Messianic  realm 
of  bliss  and  life.  '  By  faith  we  wait  in  the  Spirit 
for  the  righteou.sness  we  hope  for'  (Gal  5=),t  i.e. 
the  final  acceptance  and  freedom  (1  Co  1",  Ro  8^) 
from  condemnation.  But  God's  wrath  is  not  ex- 
clusively eschatological  for  St.  Paul,  neither  is 
His  righteousness.  As  in  Judaism  §  already,  so, 
and  much  more  so,  in  St.  Paul,  justification  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  hope.  It  is  not  simply  the  assurance 
of  being  acquitted  at  the  end,  but  becomes  a 
present,  definite  attitude  of  the  soul  towards  God. 
Here  and  now  there  is  a  valid  status  before  God. 
St.  Paul's  word  is,  '  We  are  justified,'  not  '  We 
shall  be  justified.'     God's  righteousness  is  a  revela- 

*  Like  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  37=Lk  37),  hut  unlike  Jesus  ;  in 
the  Synoptic  record  of  His  teaching;,  it  is  introduced  hy  St.  Luke 
onlv  once  (21^),  while  Mt  24-1  and  jit  1319  gimpiy"^  speak  of 

t  This  is  reiterated  in  Ro  2-''f-,  and  St.  Paul  puts  the  reverse 
side  in  21^- l^i.  'To  be  just  before  God,'  or  acquitted,  or 
delivered  from  His  wrath,  is  the  supreme  boon  of  the  Messianic 
order.  Christ  has  already  inaugurated  this  order  by  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  He  is  sure  to  complete  it  at  His  return, 
when  the  Day  of  Judfjment  will  decide  the  fate  of  men.  The 
conditions  of  that  decision  are  stated  by  St.  Paul,  but  he  denies 
that  believing  men  need  have  any  fear  of  the  result ;  their 
present  relation  to  God  through  Christ,  in  the  new  order,  en- 
ables them  to  anticipate  the  future  with  confidence  (Ro  5ir  83if.). 
We  can  feel  the  alteration  of  emphasis  from  the  contemporary 
Jewish  faith,  which  drew  its  passion  for  law-righteousness 
largely  from  its  interest  in  the  future  final  hope  of  glory  and 
recompense. 

I  Contrast  the  contemporary  Apoc.  Bar.  xiv.  12  ('the  right- 
eous justly  hope  for  the  end  .  .  .  because  they  have  with  thee 
a  store  of  works  treasured  '). 

§  Particularly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  apocalyptic 
circles,  where  the  heavenly  powers  and  realities  were  believed 
to  be  already  moving  in  human  life,  instead  of  remaining  hidden 
in  heaven  until  the  epoch  of  consummation.  The  fact  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  having  recently  taken  place  increased 
the  Christian  tendency  to  realize  that  the  new  age  bad  already 
begun  in  the  existence  of  the  Church  whose  experiences  of 
justification  and  fellowship  rested  on  Christ's  sufferings  and 
risen  glory. 


tion  in  the  present  order,  a  reality  of  experience 
here  and  now.  In  Ro  1",  e.c/.,  it  is  not  wholly 
eschatological  any  more  than  wrath  is ;  the  term 
'salvation'  tends  to  retain  its  predominantly  es- 
chatological meaning,  but  'righteousness'  increas- 
ingly bears  upon  the  immediate  position  of  the  soul 
towards  God,  largely  because  it  was  so  definitely 
associated  with  forgiveness.  The  eschatological 
hope  usually  came  to  be  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in 
other  terms  ;  '  righteousness '  was  so  bound  uji  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  present  fellowship 
into  which  faith  ushered  the  Christian,  that  it 
gradually  became  concentrated  upon  the  experience 
and  standing  of  the  believing  man.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  proofs  of  this  obvious  Pauline  position. 
A  sentence  like  that  in  Ro  5"  clinches  the  matter: 
'Much  more,  then,  now  that  we  are  justified  by 
his  blood,  shall  we  be  saved  by  him  from  wrath.' 
The  present  experience  of  God's  righteousness  (1") 
becomes  the  ground  of  assurance  that  we  are  freed 
from  condemnation  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  the  final  doom  of  His  wrath  (I's,  1  Th  5") 
which  is  imminent  and  eschatological.  The  es- 
chatological background  to  St.  Paul's  theory  of 
righteousness*  and  justification  is  real  (cf.,  e.fj., 
Ro  2'^-  '^),  but  it  may  be  exaggerated,  as  it  is  by 
those  who  fail  to  see  that  justification,  like  i;io^e<rla, 
the  alternative  conception,  deepens  into  a  present 
moral  and  spiritual  experience,  involving  a  career 
as  well  as  a  hope,  or  rather  a  hope  whicli  implies 
a  career  of  goodness.  Because  the  Christian  is 
sure  of  final  acquittal,  he  is  to  live  up  to  it.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  an  antithesis :  he  is  not  to  be  saved 
because  he  is  good,  he  is  to  be  good  because  he  is 
justified.  It  is  a  short  interval  till  the  final  crisis 
arrives,  but  the  Christian  can  await  the  Judgment 
with  confidence,  on  the  strength  of  his  justification 
by  faith  and  (Ro  13'"-)  readiness  for  salvation. 

(i.)  This  is  exaggerated  by  Wernle's  thesis  t  that 
St.  Paul  never  thought  about  the  problem  of  sin  in 
the  Christian,  or  at  least,  very  seldom,  since  the 
hope  of  the  immediate  End  was  so  vivid  that  it 
left  no  place  for  any  ethical  transformation  of  the 
believer  ;  the  Christian  who  is  justified  is  thereby 
guaranteed  all  the  bliss  that  belongs  to  the 
Messianic  community  of  the  aiCnv  ij.4\\(j>v,  but  St. 
Paul  does  not  leave  either  time  or  need  for  dealing 
with  defects  of  character  in  the  brief  interval 
before  the  End.  Sin  belongs  to  this  present  world, 
whereas  the  Christian  life  is  the  beginning  of  the 
new  age,  and  therefore  is  sinless.  Such  an  un- 
qualified estimate  of  the  eschatology  implies  that 
faith  does  not  possess  any  distinctive  ethical  force 
or  regenerating  energy.  It  is  true  that  St.  Paul 
did  say  something  about  'faith  working  by  love,' 
and  Wernle  {op.  cit.  p.  85)  is  troubled  by  this 
remark  (Gal  &').  However,  he  reflects  tliat  it 
must  be  an  obiter  dictum !  After  all,  we  must 
remember  that  it  does  not  occur  in  Romans  !  The 
content  of  faith,  in  Paulinism,  is  not  to  be  evapo- 
rated into  adherence  to  the  Messianic  community, 
however ;  Paulinism  was  not  a  religion  of  sheer 
eschatological  enthusiasm,  which  refused  to  see 
facts  that  contradicted  its  theory ;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  righteousness  as 
little  more  than  a  piece  of  mission-propaganda, 
which  had  no  significance  for  the  life  of  Christians 
in  the  Church. 

(ii.)  Nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  righteousness  in 
St.  Paul's  theology  as  the  state  which  qualifies 
for  the  final  salvation,  the  condition  God  appoints 
and  will  accept  (E.  J.   W.  Williams,  St.  Paul's 

'  Sketched,  e.g.,  by  Kolbing,  K.  Miiller,  Titius,  and  Shailer 
Mathews  (see  Literature). 

t  In  Der  Chriat  und  die  Silnde  bei  Paulus,  Freiburg  i.  B., 
1897,  pp.  22  f.,  92  f.,  100  f.  He  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  '  justification  is  the  first  boon  of  the  Messianic  age,  and 
signifies  reception  into  the  community  of  the  true  worship  and 
the  true  hope '  (p.  93). 
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Doctrine  of  Justification,  Lonilon,  1912) ;  this 
tlieory  is  open  to  the  same  olijection,  that  it 
ifinores  the  ethical  suhstratuin  of  tlie  sotciioh)<iy 
and  escliatolog}-.  God  might  no  (h)iiht  be  con- 
sidered free,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  to  lay 
down  a  fresh  qualilication  for  acceptance,  viz. 
faith.  He  might  replace  the  v6pio^  fpyuiv  \>y  the 
fdfjLO!  irfcTTfuis,  altliougli  that  would  not  explain  St. 
Paul's  full  attitude  to  the  Law.  Also,  tlie  i)riniary 
idea  of  justilicaticm  was  the  status  of  a  man  liefore 
God,  not  Ids  ethical  character.  Granted.  But  in 
I'aulinism  we  cannot  distinguish  rigidly  between 
a  man's  standing  and  his  heart;  and  faith,  the 
faith  which  justilies,  is  more  tlian  a  special  method 
of  enabling  men  to  get  out  of  their  inherited  status 
of  original  guilt  and  become  qualified  for  the  linal 
salvation.  Such  a  theory  fails  to  tit  St.  Paul's 
deep  sayings  about  the  present  position  of  the 
believing  man.  We  cannot,  e.g.,  translate  the 
opening  words  of  Ro  5  as  if  they  meant,  'Being 
therefore  made  eligible  from  faith,  we  are  to  have 
peace  before  God.'  It  is  not  untrue  to  say  that, 
when  St.  Paul  regards  God  as  pronouncing  a  man 
righteous  on  the  score  of  faith,  he  assumes  that 
He  is  not  pronouncing  the  verdict  of  a  judge  but 
laying  down  a  legal  principle,  as  He  is  entitled  to 
do  ;  yet  this  is  not  all  the  truth.  The  faith  in 
question  cannot  be  left  as  a  mere  attitude  of  mind, 
unrelated  to  the  moral  self  ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  justified  man  is  more  than  an  assurance  of 
being  qualified  for  some  future  position  of  bliss. 
St.  Paul's  conception  of  Christ's  victory  over  sin, 
death,  and  the  Law,  in  the  flesh,  gave  a  fresh 
content  to  the  idea  of  '  righteousness '  alike  in  God 
and  in  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
reset  the  idea  of  faith. 

We  must  now  attempt  to  define  this  content 
more  closely. 

(c)  Apologetic  and  controversial  setting. — '  Right- 
eousness '  was  a  term  common  to  Jew  and  Christian. 
What  diHerentiated  the  two,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
was  the  metliod  of  attaining  this  religious  position 
of  acceptance  with  God  which  ensured  acquittal 
and  bliss  at  the  end.  St.  Paul's  motto  was,  '  right- 
eousness by  faith,'  and  he  defined  his  meaning  con- 
troversially by  way  of  contrast ;  '  by  faith '  meant 
'  not  by  the  Law,'  '  not  by  works.' 

The  controversy  was  not  simply  witli  Jews,  but 
with  Jewish  Christians  as  well.  Many  in  the 
primitive  Church  had  not  thought  out  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Jewish  Law ;  they  were  not  alive  to 
the  full  consequences  involved  by  their  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  They  were  content  to  rest  in  a 
Messianic  conception  of  the  Lord,  as  if  His  forgive- 
ness availed  for  such  sins  as  their  obedience  to  the 
Law  failed  to  cover.  His  pardon  was  a  welcome 
and  necessary  supplement ;  still,  it  was  a  supple- 
ment. The  Law  and  Christ  were  two  saving 
principles.  In  a  word,  their  position  might  be 
summed  up  thus  :  justification  by  the  Law  plus 
Jesus  Christ.  This  seemed  to  ofler  an  indispens- 
able guarantee  for  morality  and  to  preserve  contin- 
uity. It  was  only  under  the  logic  of  facts,  like  the 
conversion  of  Gentiles,  and  the  stress  of  St.  Paul's 
arguments,  that  they  admitted  that  obedience  to 
the  Law  was  not  essential  to  salvation.  The  ad- 
mission was  hard  to  make,  but  it  had  to  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. We  have  this  put  strongly  in  Galatians, 
the  fighting  line  of  Paulinism  against  the  Jewish 
Christian  propaganda  of  the  early  Church.  Thus, 
in  2'"-,  the  Apostle  starts  for  the  sake  of  argument 
from  the  same  premisses  as  St.  Peter  and  the 
Jewish  Christians  ('  since  we  know  a  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  by  doing 
what  the  Law  commands,  we  ourselves  have 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ '),  but  he  draws  a  con- 
clusion from  these  premisses  which  they  did  not 


draw,  when  he  adds,  '  so  as  to  get  justified  by  faith 
in  Christ  and  not  by  doing  what  the  Law  com- 
maiuis,  for  by  doing  what  the  Law  commands  no 
piTson  shrill  he  jii.^ti/irtl.'  This  is  St.  Paul's  infer- 
ence. It  was  he,  not  they,  who  made  an  antithesis 
between  Christ  and  the  Law.  Instead  of  holding 
to  righteousness  by  the  Law  »/«.v  *  Christ,  the 
Apostle  laid  down  the  thesis  :  either  Christ  or  the 
Law.  Justification  from,  not  by,  the  Law.  As 
he  put  it  to  them  bluntly,  'You  are  for  justifica- 
tion by  the  Law  ?  Then  you  are  done  with  Christ, 
you  have  deserted  grace'  (tlal  o*). 

The  further  development  of  this  thought  belongs 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Law.  All  that  we  require 
to  note  at  this  point,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  is 
that  St.  Paul  treats  the  Law  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
distinguishing,  as  we  might  expect  him  to  do  for 
the  sake  of  lucidity  and  logic,  between  the  ethical 
and  the  ceremonial  sections.  In  Romans  it  is 
pos.sible  to  feel  that  the  ethical  is  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  in  Galatians  the  ceremonial.  Yet  even  in 
the  disparaging  references  of  the  latter  Epistle,  he 
has  room  for  the  great  saying,  that  the  entire  Law 
is  summed  up  in  the  single  command  to  '  love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself  (5''').  The  fact  is,  he  invari- 
ably regards  the  Law  as  the  suiii)Osed  waj'  to  life, 
from  the  Jewish  'standpoint,  and  argues  that  life 
comes  by  another  way,  by  faith  in  Christ.  Justi- 
fication means  life,  and  justification  is  based  on  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  superseded 
the  Law  as  a  levelation  of  God's  mind  and  will  for 
sinful  men.  Besides,  he  actually  adds,  in  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  the  Law  did  not  lead  to  life  ;  it 
stirred  vip  evil  in  a  man,  and  reduced  the  earnest 
to  despair.  Above  all,  it  never  elicited  faith. 
Doing,  not  trust,  was  its  watchword. 

This  criticism  of  the  works  of  the  Law  has  been 
itself  subjected  to  criticism.  Was  the  antithesis 
fair  to  Jewish  piety?  it  has  been  asked.  Did  not 
St.  Paul,  in  the  stress  of  controxcrsy,  exaggerate 
the  position  of  his  opponents?  When  he  criticized 
them  for  the  place  they  assigned  to  '  works  of  the 
Law,'  what  place  did  he  leave  for  works,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  for  ethics,  in  his  own  system  ?  Does 
not  his  own  appeal,  in  non-controversial  moments 
and  for  practical  needs,  to  the  Divine  judgment  on 
works  indicate  that  he  was  not  really  so  far  from 
the  Jewish  Christian  position  as  his  controversial 
passages  would  seem  to  claim?  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Pharisees  almost  deified  the  Law,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  Paul  as  nearly  caricatured  it  ? 

So  far  as  these  criticisms  are  relevant  to  the 
special  topic  of  righteousness  in  the  Pauline  system, 
they  must  be  considered  from  the  historica'l  point 
of  view,  that  what  St.  Paul  encountered  was  not 
the  OT  type  of  devotion  to  the  Law  and  righteous- 
ness such  as  is  presented  in  the  119th  Psalm,  but  a 
Pharisaic  type  of  piety  in  which  he  had  himself 
been  trained.  We  can  see  now  that  he  was  really 
reviving  the  prophetic  spirit  of  protest  against  an 
undue  emphasis  on  the  external,  which  had  the 
unhealthy  ettect  of  fostering  self-righteousness, 
and  reviving  it  on  a  higher  level.  He  insists,  with 
uncompromising  rigour,  e.g.,  on  the  paramount 
significance  of  faith,  not  as  one  means  of  pleasing 
God  but  as  the  means,  the  source  and  centre  of  true 
righteousness.  In  this,  he  opposes  Jewish  legalism, 
as  Jesus  did.     '  With  Paul  as  with  Jesus,  faith  is 

*  In  Ac  13^9  St.  Luke  appears  to  attribute  this  idea  to  St. 
Paul.  '  Remission  of  sins  i.s  proclaimed  to  you  throujrh  liitn, 
and  by  him  everj'one  who  believes  is  absolved  from  ail  tliat  the 
Law  of  Moses  never  could  absolve  you  from  (fiiitaiwfijrai).'  livit 
the  languaj^'e  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  that  St.  Luke  tliouf^ht 
justification  by  faith  came  in  to  remedy  the  defective  pardon  of 
the  Law.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  so  clear  as  the  narrower  identi- 
fication of  justification  with  aii>€tTi%  a/xapridji'.  St.  Paul,  on 
occasion,  could  speak  of  a  man  beinff  'absolved  from  sin' 
(Ro  fi",  SeSiKOl'wTai  an'o  ttJ?  a/iaprias),  hut  he  is  speaking  of  a 
dead  man  in  a  coiileniporary  mode  of  thinking,  and  using  this 
rather  as  an  illustration. 
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the  decisive  tiling.  St.  Paul  has  found  the  same  God 
as  Jesus  :  he  has  learnt  that  tiod  is  far  greater  and 
His  demands  far  more  aearihing  and  lofty  than  the 
Jew  believed."  The  controversy  between  Jesus 
and  the  legalism  of  the  I'liarisces  is  practically 
reproduced  in  the  criticisms  passed  by  St.  I'aul, 
the  quondam  Pharisee,  upon  tlie  doctrine  of  right- 
eousness by  works.  The  religious  interest  is  the 
same.  Faith  is  conditioned  by  the  character  of  the 
God  who  is  revealed  to  the  soul  ;  and  our  tJod,  saj^s 
St.  Paul  after  Jesus,  though  he  says  it  in  his  own 
way,  is  One  who  gives  Himself  freely  to  man  in 
his  utter  need.  The  primary  thought  of  right- 
eousness is  for  him  not  task  but  gift.  St.  Paul's 
technical  phraseologj-  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  relation  of  his  teaching  at  this  point 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  upon  the  Father  who 
freely  gives  to  His  children,  and  gives  them  life 
with  Himself.  The  Apostle's  phrase,  '  righteous- 
ness by  faith,'  aims  at  the  same  idea  of  life  im- 
parted freely  by  God,  for  justilication  is  not  a 
formal  verdict  or  declaration — that  would  not  alter 
a  man's  nature  or  create  a  new  personality.  Justi- 
fication is  to  treat  as  right  or  just,  no  doubt.  But 
this  is  for  St.  Paul  the  action  not  of  a  judge  but  of 
a  Father,  and  everything  depends  on  the  character 
and  purpose  of  Him  who  determines  to  treat  thus 
the  erring  |)enitent.  How  is  it  right  ?  When  is  it 
wisi-  ?  To  Jesus,  the  character  of  the  Father  is  a 
.sufficient  answer  by  itself.  So  it  is  to  St.  Paul  ; 
only,  he  looks  through  the  Cross  to  God's  char- 
acter, and  also  interprets  the  Cross  through  God's 
character,  since  the  Cross  is  the  supreme  revealing 
action  of  God.  The  Cross  proves  that  God  is  a  God 
of  love,  a  God  who  will  have  mercy  even  on  the 
ungodly  ;  it  also  proves  that  He  does  not  condone 
sin.  The  sinner  can  trust  the  love  of  it,  and  yet 
be  sure  this  mercy  is  not  dealing  lightly  with  his 
sin.  Hence  faith  arises,  the  faith  that  justifies. 
The  words  differ,  but  the  spirit  is  akin  to  the 
interest  which  tinderlay  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
about  the  conditions  which  evoked  trust  in  God. 

We  may  wonder  (i.)  why  he  did  not,  like  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  employ  the  sacrificial  sections 
of  the  Law  to  illustrate  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
means  of  establishing  this  righteousness  with  God  ; 
(ii. )  why  he  did  not  conceive  the  Law  as  a  prepara- 
tory stage  for  Christianity  or  the  new  law  of  right- 
eou.sness,  as  a  later  age  did;  (iii.)  why  he  never 
reckoned  with  the  Jewish  t  doctrine  of  the  merits 
of  the  Fathers  availing  to  supplement  the  demerits 
of  living  Israel ;  and  (iv. )  why  he  was  not  driven,  as 
Marcion  after  him,  to  deny  outright  the  validity 
of  the  Law  as  a  Divine  institution.  Probably  he 
was  too  much  of  a  Pharisee,  with  too  strong  a 
sense  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  history  and  in 
Israel,  to  break  so  radically  with  the  past.  His 
attitude  towards  the  Law  as  a  means  of  righteous- 
ness is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  Pharisaic 
antecedents  and  his  individual  experience.  To 
him,  the  Law  is  everything  or  nothing.  He  sees 
it  as  a  rival  to  Christ  and  strikes  at  it  in  unqualified 
antitheses.  From  what  he  saw  of  Judaism  and  of 
Jewish  Christianity,  he  considered  it  was  essential 
to  prove  that  the  Law  not  only  could  not  justify, 
but    was    never    intended    to   justify,   by    faith. 

•  H.  Weinel,  Blblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testam^nts^, 
p.  281. 

f  E.g,  in  the  contemporary  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  where  the 
works  of  the  righteous  avail  for  other  generations  (xi v.  7,  Ixxxiv. 
10 :  '  Pray  diliu'ently  with  your  whole  heart  that  the  Mighty  One 
may  be  reconciled  to  you,  and  that  lie  may  not  reckon  the  multi- 
tude of  your  sins,  but  remember  the  rectitude  of  your  fathers '). 
This  quantitative  doctrine  of  the  zecuth  of  the  fathers,  i.e.  their 
righteousness  as  availing  for  their  descendants,  implied  that  by 
the  grace  of  God  their  meritorious  goodness  was  allowed  to 
count  in  favour  of  those  who  were  defective  in  piety,  instead  of 
the  latter  being  judged  strictly  on  their  own  merits  (cf.  F.  O. 
Hirsch  in  J E  x.  423,  and  Schechter,  Soiiva  Aspects  of  Hahbinic 
Theology,  ch.  xii.). 


According  to  his  analysis  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
contemporary  legalism — and  there  is  no  historical 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  analysis  was  substantially 
accurate — the  pra<'tical  outcome  of  devotion  to  the 
Law,  as  glorified  by  Pharisaic  ])icty,  reallj' resulted 
in  an  endeavour  to  attain  righteousness  by  one's 
own  moral  record.  This  had  broken  down  in  his 
own  case,  and  he  argued  from  tiiat  to  a  general 
proposition.  It  was  important  to  do  this,  for  '  when 
he  looked  at  the  Jews  who  retained  their  unbelief 
in  face  of  the  gospel,  he  was  convinced  .  .  .  [that] 
it  was  not  imperfection,  but  the  ellort  to  reach 
righteousness  that  kept  them  away  from  the 
gosiiel.'  *  His  criticism  of  the  Law  was  not  a  clever, 
one-sided  jeu  d'csprit  of  dialectic  ;  it  wa.s  evangel- 
istic as  well  as  apologetic,  an  attempt  to  save 
others  from  the  imptisxe  into  which  he  had  himself 
once  strayed  in  sheer  sincerity  of  purpose.  The 
repudiation  of  the  Law  as  a  method  of  attaining 
righteousness  sprang  from  the  fact  that  in  his  own 
experience  he  had  felt  what  he  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  error  of  Pharisaism.  Hence  it  is 
possible  for  J.  Weiss  to  say  {Pfiiil  and  Jesus,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  19U9,  pp.  82-84)  that  St.  Paul  'saw 
more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  Pharisaism  and 
rejected  it  more  absolutely  than  even  Jesus  Him- 
self. Jesus  constantly  referred  to  the  inconsistency 
between  outward  behaviour  and  inward  motive  ; 
the  formalism  and  unreality  of  this  pietism  aroused 
His  anger.  Paul,  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
experience  and  by  means  of  his  entirely  religious 
nature,  realised  that  Judaism  was  distorted  as  a 
system  and  that  its  attitude  towards  religion  was 
from  the  outset  perverted  ;  he  regarded  as  chimeri- 
cal the  theory  tliat  by  means  of  works  men  could 
force  God  to  deal  out  reward  and  salvation  in  ful- 
filment of  a  contractual  obligation  ;  moreover,  this 
attitude  towartis  God,  which  seemed  to  regard 
Him  as  a  contracting  party  with  rights  and  claims 
not  superior  to  those  of  man,  was  recognised  by 
Paul  as  impious  and  as  a  blasphemous  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  position  of  man,  in  view  of  his 
entire  dependence  upon  God.  The  irreligious 
aberrations  of  Pharisaism  consisted  in  this  "  boast- 
ing before  God,"  as  Paul  calls  it,  or  as  we  may 
paraphrase  it,  "in  self-glorification  upon  the 
ground  of  past  achievement,  in  making  demands 
of  God  "  ;  this  mad  "  going  up  to  heaven  "  to  bring 
salvation  down  from  thence,  and  this  unseemly 
"  reckoning  "  with  God  which  is  entirely  character- 
istic of  all  Jewish  thought,!  are  the  by-products 
of  a  pietism  which,  like  heathenism,  professed  to 
exert  compulsion  upon  God ;  heathen  magic, 
sacrifice  and  prayer,  was  here  replaced  by  the 
practice  of  righteousness  to  which  God  was  unable 
to  refuse  reward.  Paul  himself  had  shared  this 
passionate  zeal  for  the  law,  this  painful  (pyd^eadai, 
.  .  .  ;  it  was  this  experience  which  enabled  Paul 
not  merely  to  conquer  certain  outposts  of  Judaism, 
but  to  show  that  the  system  must  be  rejected  as 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  gospel.' 

The  negative  propositions  about  righteousness 
not  being  by  the  works  of  the  Law  are  tlierefore  the 
reverse  side  of  St.  Paul's  positive  conviction  that 
justification  did  originate  by  faith.  They  repre- 
sent him  coming  to  terms  with  Judaism,  stating 
his  new  faith  as  against  its  old  rival.  His  repudia- 
tion of  legalism  finds  its  strength  in  his  personal 
conviction  of  God's  grace  in  Christ.  He  does  not 
set  up,  it  has  to  be  noted,  any  antithesis  between 
faith  and  works,  i.e.  moral  actions.  Onlj',  the 
latter  are  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  faith,  and 
denied  any  place  in  winning  a  state  of  acceptance 
with  God.     The  opposite  of  his  doctrine  of  right- 

*  Weizsiicker,  Apostolic  Age^,  i.  156. 

t  These  expressions  are  too  strong  ;  the  evidence  of  Rabbinic 
religion  must  be  allowed  to  modify  them,  though  not  to  disprove 
their  essential  truth. 
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eousness  by  faitli  is  the  popular  Rabbinic  lonoeption 
of  zeeiilh  or  satisfaction.*  acc-oriliiif;  to  which  any- 
one wlu)  kept  the  coninianils  of  tlie  Law  was  in  a 
state  of  zenith  or  '"race,'  and  being  thus  'right- 
eous'niiglit  chiiiu  tlie  Divine  rewaril  of  justilica- 
tion.  .Such  a  man  is  rii;ht  with  (Joil,  liccause  he 
lias  niaile  himself  right,  satisfyini;  (JoJ's  tlenianiis, 
especially  by  the  stuiiy  of  the  Torah,  by  almsgiving, 
charity,  and  tlie  like.  He  can  even  swell  his  credit, 
and  do  so  of  his  own  initiative.  It  is  this  sort  of 
self-made  morality,  with  its  tendency  to  .self-right- 
eousness, that  St.  I'aul  antagonizes  in  his  polemic 
against  the  works  of  the  Law  as  a  ba.sis  for  right- 
eousness. 

Without  entering  into  details  on  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  faith,  or  of  justification  as  compared 
with  contemporary  Jewish  views  (e.g.  in  the 
Apucalypxe  of  Baruch),  we  may  notice  two  items 
of  importance,  (i.)  One  is  the  triple  re]iudiation 
of  'works' in  the  earliest  allusion  to  justilication 
(Cial  2"").  There  is  a  curious  misinterpretation  of 
this  verse,  which  takes  (af  iii]  with  €?  (pyuiv,  as  if 
St.  Paul  wrote,  'a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law  unless  he  believes  in  Jesus  Christ.' 
Newman,  e.g.,  adopted  this  view  for  dogmatic 
reasons  in  his  Lectures  on  Justification  (.3rd  ed.,  p. 
'279).  He  pleads  ingeniously  that  'it  does  not  follow- 
that  works  done  in  faith  do  not  justify,  because 
works  done  without  faith  do  not  justify.'  But 
it  does  follow,  according  to  St.  Paul.  Newman's 
position  is  the  very  position  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, which  St.  Paul  regarded  as  ambiguous  and 
compromising  to  the  gospel,  viz.  that  if  a  man 
does  believe,  his  moral  obedience  and  actions  co- 
operate in  his  justification.  '  We  know,'  says  the 
Apostle,  'that  a  man  is  justified  simply  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  not  by  doing  what  the  law 
commands.'  He  explicitly  seeks  to  lift  and  free 
Christianity  from  the  Jewish  Christian  combina- 
tion of  faith  and  works  which  re-appears  in  New- 
man's theory. 

(ii.)  In  the  second  place,  we  notice  that  as  soon 
as  he  speaks  of  righteousness,  he  brings  in  faith 
(Ro  1") ;  from  first  to  last — this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  t  of  ^/c  Tlareois  eii  Trlrrnv — the  saving  revela- 
tion of  God  is  conditioned  by  faith.  Faith  is  for 
man  its  source  and  sphere.  It  is  not  a  faith  which 
is  itself  a  'work,'  on  which  a  man  might  plume 
himself.  It  is  not  iroiova-a  but  dKOiSoucra  (Ro  10"), 
elicited  by  the  revelation  of  God's  grace  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Gal  3"-  ^  Ko  10",  1  Co 
2'"-).  The  faith  which  justifies  is  called  out  by 
this  overpowering  disclosure  of  God  in  the  Person 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  Cross,  with  the  love 
of  God  in  it,  e.xhibits  God's  righteousness  and 
elicits  faith  in  man,  the  faith  of  which  St.  Paul  says, 
'a  man  who  instead  of  "working"  believes  in  him 
who  justifies  the  ungodly,  has  his  faith  counted  as 
righteousness'  (Ro  4').  Obviously  it  is  not  a  meri- 
torious action,  any  more  than  it  is  a  legal  condi- 
tion for  a  legal  acquittal.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  an  empty  state,  this  faith  stirred  in  the  soul. 
The  contrast  of  'not  by  works'  and  'by  faith,'  in 
the  dialectic  of  'righteousness,'  does  not  imply 
tliat  a  man  believes  in  Christ  by  putting  out  of 
life  henceforth  all  moral  energy.  '  Works  of  the 
law '  mean  for  St.  Paul  that  a  man  is  constantly 
thinking  of  himself,  urging  himself  on,  putting 
moral  pressure  on  himself,  striving  to  please  God 
on  his  own  resources,  and  inevitably  taking  some 
credit  to  himself  ;  '  by  faith '  means  that  a  man 
turns  from  his  moral  or  immoral  self  to  God, 
meeting  Him  who  comes  triumphing  over  we.ik- 

'  Cf.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterle.v  and  G.  H.  Box,  Tlir  Religion  and 
Worship  of  thf,  Synwioijut^-,  London,  liUl,  p.  274  ff. 

♦  Not  *ex  tide  legis  in  fideni  evangelii,'  nor  'from  weak  faith 
to  strong  faith,"  nor  '  from  the  faith  of  the  preacher  to  the  faith 
of  the  hearer,'  nor  *  from  belief  in  the  gospel-message  to  per- 
sonal trust  in  Christ.' 


ness  and  sin  in  Jesus  Christ,  daring  to  trust  him- 
self to  Him  who  has  successfully  invaded  sin  and 
death  in  their  headquarters  in  the  llesh,  ready  to 
live  by  this  f.aitli,  because  it  identifies  him  with 
the  power  and  ins]iiratioii  of  the  Lord.  This  is, 
acconling  to  SI.  Paul,  the  way  to  be  right  with 
God  ;  and  it  means  a  right  life,  for  the  end  of  such 
a  Divine  righteou.sness  is  to  create  spiritual  person- 
alities, and  the  faith  which  a]ipropriates  it  is  not 
so  much  an  act  tu*  a  reception  of  Christ  or  an 
abandonment  of  oneself  to  Mini.  Hence,  e.g., 
the  explanation  that  even  Abraham's  faith  im- 
l)lied  a  reverence  for  the  power  of  (jiid  and  a 
willingness  to  act  upon  His  wonl  (Ro  4'").  Hence 
also  the  association  of  faith  with  obedience  (Ro 
j5  gi7f.  10-'),  i.e.  submission  to  the  gracious  will  of 
(Jod  which  meets  us  in  the  gospel,  a  willingness, 
at  any  cost  of  pride  and  prejudice,  to  take  His 
road  to  life  ;  you  must '  give  in '  to  tJod's  terms,  he 
declares  (Ro  It)*).  How  hard  that  was,  especially 
for  a  man  of  moral  character,  he  himself  knew 
well — how  hard,  and  yet  how  glad  and  fruitful, 
once  the  surrender  was  made. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  to  be  weighed  in 
estimating  the  Justice  of  St.  Paul's  verdict  on  contemporary 
Judaism.  One  is,  that  lie  was  diagnosing  Pharisaism  on  the 
spot — and  not  across  nineteen  centuries,  from  a  restricted  survey 
of  the  earlier  OT  and  the  later  Rabbinism.  The  other  is,  that 
he  was  diagnosing  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  from  which  he 
had  himself  suffered.  Scattered  statements  can  be  disinterred 
from  Rabbinic  liter.ature  to  prove  that  faith  was  not  ignored  by 
all  the  leaders  of  contemporary  Israel,  that  many  were  con- 
scious of  the  need  of  Divine  grace  in  order  to  obe.\'  the  Torah, 
that  they  found  a  true  religious  joy  in  practising  this  obedience, 
that  they  were  not  invariably  pluming  themselves  upon  their 
merits,  and  that  the  Torah  meant  for  them  more  than  a  code  of 
legal  enactments.  No  historical  critic  has  any  interest  in 
minimizing  such  data.  Nor  has  he  an.v  hesitation  in  allow- 
ing for  the  deflecting  influence  of  controversy  upon  St.  i'aul's 
mind  :  St.  Paul  was  apt  to  he  unconciliatory  at  times,  and  this 
idiosyncrasy  would  be  fostered  by  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
dialectic  to  state  a  case  witliout  qualification,  in  order  to  be 
impressive  and  telling.  But  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  analyzed  the  practical  effects  and  the  underlying 
spirit  of  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  righteousness,  that  his  re- 
ligious genius  enabled  him  to  detect  and  exjxfse  tlie  cardinal 
issues  which  were  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  the  Jewish 
Law  in  relation  to  Christian  faith,  there  is  no  sound  reason  to 
doubt.  History  and  religious  experience  have  justified  the 
sense  of  exultation,  the  thrill,  the  delight  of  breaking  out  into 
the  open  air,  which  throbs  through  his  words  on  the  liberty  of 
the  believing  man — and  this  liberty  is  only  another  aspect  of  his 
'  righteousness  by  faith  '  conception. 

The  conception  of  righteousness,  in  this  specific 
sense,  is  bound  up  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  ;  in  fact,  it  enters  into  the 
Apostle's  thought  upon  the  Person  of  Christ,  sin, 
the  Law,  election,  and  eschatology.  What  it  con- 
veys, however,  is  largely  a  generalization  of  his 
own  experience.  'Righteousness'  is  one  of  the 
classical  terms  of  OT  and  contemporary  Jewish 
piety,  but  St.  Paul  has  stamped  it  with  an  original 
meaning,  due  to  his  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of 
moral  obedience  to  the  Law,  his  profound  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  his  experience  of  the  forgive- 
ness and  fellowship  which  faith  in  Christ  opened 
up  to  him.  P'urther,  his  use  of  the  term  is  not 
only  personal  but  polemical.  He  turns  against 
legalism  with  weapons  drawn  from  its  own 
armoury,  and  the  paradoxical  element  in  some  of 
his  phrases  and  arguments  is  best  explained  by 
the  fact  that  these  are  employed  by  hini  to  de- 
fend a  religious  position  very  ditt'erent  from  their 
original  object  and  setting.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  also  that  the  discussion  of  righteousness  by 
faith  is  absent  from  the  Thessalonian  Epistles. 
When  he  wrote  these  letters,  he  had  ahead}'  been 
through  the  crisis  depicted  in  Galatians.  Rut  the 
theme  was  primarily  of  apologetic  interest  to  liim, 
and  at  Thessalonica  the  controversy  with  .lewish 
Christians  and  .lews  w.as  not  raised  on  this  issue. 
The  argument  .about  righteousness  was  a  particular 
expression  of  his  views  on  the  absolute  grace  and 
goodness  of  God  in  Christ,  but  these  views  could 
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be  otherwise  expressed.  Consequently  ve  find 
tliat  in  the  earliest  Epistles,  iis  in  the  later,  the 
•righteousness'  arj;unient  falls  into  the  back- 
ground, and  even  in  the  main  Epistles  it  hardly 
ever  appears  except  in  controversial  passages — the 
principal  exceptions  being  1  Co  6"  and  Ko  8'"-. 
When  St.  Paul  was  not  developing  his  doctrine  in 
opposition  to  Jewish  tendencies,  within  or  without 
the  Church,  he  generally  chose  other  terms  and 
methods.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  funda- 
mental thought  in  his  conception  of  righteousness 
is  secondary.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  from  that 
central  conception  that  his  views  on  other  nuitters 
ray  out.  His  doctrine  of  sin,  e.g.,  is  really  elicited 
by  his  deeper  interest  in  righteousness,  and  the 
former  is  developed  in  connexion  with  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that  the 
doctrine  of  righteousness  or  justification  by  faith, 
in  what  we  may  call  its  fighting  aspect,  does  not 
cover  the  entire  range  of  fet.  Paul's  theology,  and 
that  the  terms  belonging  to  this  particular  aspect 
could  be  translated  into  other  equivalents  for  the 
underlying  religious  experience.  Thus,  the  con- 
ception of  righteousness  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
life.  Only,  whereas  in  the  latter  idea  St.  Paul 
seems  to  be  developing  tendencies  characteristic  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism,  whereas  his  conceptions  of 
'  the  bliss  to  be '  are  tinged  and  shaped  by  Greek 
thoughts  which  had  filtered  into  the  Jewish  mind, 
in  'righteousness'  and  'justification,'  despite 
Reitzenstein's  plea,  we  must  hold  that  the  Apostle 
is  on  a  Palestinian  basis,  even  when  he  is  con- 
structing there  a  fresh.  Christian  synthesis.  His 
argument  on  righteousness  is  neither  that  of  the 
OT  nor  that  of  the  mysticism  reproduced  in  the 
later  Poimandres  literature.  Its  specific  elements 
are  due  to  a  new  religious  experience,  and  its 
specific  terminology  is  best  illustrated  from  the 
Messianic  categories  of  Palestinian  Judaism. 

In  Die  hellenistiscken  MysUn'enreligionen  (Leipzig,  1910, 
pp.  100-104),  R.  Reitzenstein  arprues  tliat  the  use  of  SiKaiovirffaL 
in  the  Hermetic  religious  literature  on  the  re-birth  of  the 
initiated  points  to  a  Hellenistic  usage  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  the  term  in  Ro  830  as  '  made  sinless  (in 
nature).*  The  verb  denotes  the  deliverance  of  a  person  from 
the  5vfa^i5  of  dSiKi'a  b}'  the  Divine  powers  which  'deify'  him 
(,i8lKaLtilO^)^JLev,  ui  riKvov,  aSiKias  ajrovoT)?).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  these  ideas  represent  a  pre-Christian 
type  of  mystical  piety  on  Egyptian  lines.  Furthermore,  as 
Reitzenstein  admits,  SiKaiomjvij  is  not  prominent  as  a  Divine 
Svraftis,  and  it  seems  hazardous  to  infer  that  originally  it  must 
have  played  a  more  important  r61e,  since  the  parent  Egyptian 
religion  expected  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  the  pious  dead.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  SiKaiovrrBat  losing  its  forensic  sense  and 
denoting  freedom  from  a5i«ia,  but  the  origin  of  this  type  of 
mystical  religion  is  as  yet  too  unexamined  to  permit  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  here  the  clue  to  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term, 
e.g.  in  1  Co  6ii,  or  to  his  conception  of  the  Divine  BtKaioa-vmj 
entering  a  human  personality  as  a  power  to  expel  unrighteous- 
ness. "This  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Christian  language 
on  a  later  Gnostic  religious  mysticism.  Even  if  it  is  not,  the 
juristic  associations  of  Stxaiocrui'T;,  as  of  vio6f<Tia,  define  the 
central  thought  of  St.  Paul,  without  any  need  of  conjecturing 
the  influence  of  the  Hermetic  mysticism.  '  Righteousness,'  like 
vioOeaia,  was  capable  of  suggesting  a  state  or  relation  to  God  as 
well  as  the  initial  act  which  created  that  state,  and  St.  Paul's 
faith-mysticism  would  do  the  rest. 

What  is  St.  Paul's  religious  interest  in  this  sharp 
distinction  between  faith  and  works  as  the  rival 
bases  for  righteousness  ?  Why  does  he  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  as  true  and  false  ?  The 
answer  depends  on  an  analysis  of  what  he  meant 
by  faith  in  this  connexion. 

(i. )  At  the  close  of  his  argument  about  justi- 
fication in  Ro  3^  he  asks,  '  Then  what  becomes  of 
our  boasting  (^  Kavxv^^)^-  It  is  ruled  out  ab- 
solutely. On  what  principle  ?  On  the  principle 
of  doing  deeds  {tud  Ipyai')  ?  No,  on  the  principle 
of  faith.'  'Boasting'  means  relying  on  one's 
personal  merits,  the  Pharisaic  self-consciousness 
which  feels  that  it  is  able  to  bring  God  something 
which  deserves  favourable  consideration.  We  may 
call  it '  Pharisaic,'  not  because  it  was  characteristic 


of  all  Pharisees  in  St.  Paul's  day,  nor  because  it 
was  conlined  to  them,  but  because  the  Pharisaic 
type  of  theology,  as  St.  Paul  knew  it  from  personal 
experience  ana  observation,  tended  to  develop  a 
religious  self  -  consciousness,  a  self  -  satisfaction 
which  was  inclined,  on  the  score  of  moral  qualities 
and  achievements,  to  treat  with  God  an<l  even 
claim  His  favour  as  more  or  less  a  due.  Sucli  a 
mood,  no  doubt,  involved  faith  of  a  kind,  faith  in 
a  Divine  recompen.se  which  was  just  in  its  awards. 
But  this  was  not  tlie  faith  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  was 
his  '  faith '  the  faith  which  itself  amounted  to 
a  meritorious  'work,'  on  which  a  man  might 
secretly  or  openly  plume  liimsclf  as  if  it  entjtled 
him  to  some  credit  with  God,  for  his  contiileiice, 
his  insight,  his  dutifulncss,  his  loyal  venture  of 
the  soul.*  It  was  to  avoid  any  such  misconception 
that  St.  Paul  defined  faith  as  the  opposite  of 
works,  and  not  as  a  work  or  action  of  which  man 
was  the  author  and  on  which  he  could  pride  him- 
self. There  was  a  place  for  rai/xijff's  in  the  Chris- 
tian order,  but  it  was  not  on  faith  as  an  acliieve- 
ment ;  hence  the  paradoxical  use  of  the  term  in 
Ro  5''":  'As  we  are  justified  by  faith,  ...  we 
triumph  [Kavxu'lJ-fOa)  in  the  hope  of  God's  glory  ;t 
not  only  so,  but  we  triumph  in  our  troubles  .  .  . 
not  only  so,  but  we  triumph  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  now  enjoy  otir 
reconciliation.'  Or  again,  in  the  proud  humility 
of  Ph  3" :  '  We  are  the  true  circumcision,  we  who 
worship  God  in  the  spirit,  we  who  pride  ourselves 
(KauxwMfo')  on  Christ  Jesus.'  There  is  a  legitimate 
sense,  St.  Paul  would  say,  in  which  we  Christians 
can  speak  of  'boasting'  or  'pride,'  but  what 
evokes  it  is  the  sheer  grace  and  generosity  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ — the  very  revelation  of  Himself 
which  elicits  faith.  The  Pharisaic  boasting  w'ent 
back  to  the  conception  of  faith  as  a  meritorious 
work,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Midrash  on  Gn  15".  which 
interpreted  the  words  thus  :  '  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  reckoned  to  him  as  a  righteous- 
ness,' a  meritorious  work.  St.  Paul  took  faith  as 
the  vital  spring  of  life,  set  in  motion  by  God 
Himself.  When  he  substituted  faith  for  works  as 
the  basis  of  righteousness,  it  might  seem  as  though 
he  only  meant  to  make  faith  the  supreme  '  work.' 
On  the  strict  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty,  which  St.  Paul  shared  (Ro  9-11),  God 
could  do  as  He  pleased.  He  was  not  bound  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  Law  as  the  condition  of  righteousness  ; 
conceivably  (see  above,  p.  379),  He  might  make 
faith  that  condition.  But  St.  Paul  did  not  under- 
stand God  as  exempt  from  moral  consistency  (cf. 
Ro  3"-).  He  did  not  adduce  faith  as  selected 
arbitrarily  by  God  to  be  the  essential  qualification 
for  righteousness.  On  his  view,  it  was  organic  to 
the  entire  order  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
first,  and  drawn  out  fully  by  the  gracious  revela- 
tion in  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is  always  the  correla- 
tive to  revelation,  and  saving  faith  is  the  response 
of  the  entire  personality  to  God's  reconciling  love 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  initiative  is  with  God. 
Faith,  therefore,  is  not  belief  or  even  fidelity,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is  not  an  act  or 

*  Cf.  the  point  of  Jn  1516 ;  *  You  did  not  choose  me,  it  was  I 
who  chose  you.' 

t  A  characteristically  Jewish  expression.  But  St.  Paul's  basis 
is  not  that  of  contemporary  Judaism.  *  Full  recompense  does 
not  come  until  the  future  world.  .  .  .  Then  Israel,  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals,  will  be  rewarded  for  its  loyal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law  by  a  life  of  untroubled  bliss.  Good  works, 
like  reverence  for  father  and  mother,  beneficence,  peace-making 
among  one's  neighbours,  and  above  all  study  of  the  Law,  are 
comparable  therefore  to  a  capital  sura,  whose  interest  is  already 
enjoyed  in  the  present  life,  while  the  principal  itself  remains 
for  the  future  life.  This  hope  of  a  future  recompense  was 
the  main  impetus  to  zeal  for  the  Law.  In  fact,  the  entire 
religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  during  our  period  moved 
round  the  two  poles  :  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  hope  of  future 
glory '  (Schiirer's  GJ  V  ii.-i  [Leipzig,  1907],  p.  647 1.  J  cf.  Eng.  tr., 
II.  [Edinburgh,  1886]  ii.  92 1.). 
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quality  of  the  soul,  but  the  vicUiins  of  the  whole 
Mature  to  God's  apiKvil  and  oiler  in  the  gospel. 
'J'liere  must  he  no  thout;ht  uf  credit  in  this  initial 
surrender,  St.  Paul  insists.  Genuine  trust  clears 
every  trace  of  .such  a  mood  out  of  the  soul.  '  In 
the  work  of  man's  salvation  an  unconditioned 
initiative  belongs  to  God,  and  all  that  is  rec[uired 
of  man  is  tlie  unreserved  abandonment  of  himself 
to  what  (iod  has  done.  That  is  faith  in  tlie  sense 
of  St.  Taul.'*  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  human 
nature,  not  simply  in  Pharisaism,  to  evade  or 
modify  this  unqualilied  demand  ;  it  is  a  tendency 
whicli'may  lie  due,  in  part,  to  conscientiotis  feeling 
and  ethical  principle,  but  none  the  less  it  is  out  of 
place.  St.  Paul  felt  this  strongly,  and  it  is  from 
liis  sense  of  the  religious  principle  involved,  not 
simply  owing  to  the  exigencies  ot  theological  con- 
troversy, that  he  sharply  reiterates  the  antithesis 
between  faith  and  works.  For  him  there  was 
only  one  way  to  be  right  with  God,  and  the  only 
assurance  of  being  on  that  way  was  the  sense  of 
having  risen  above  the  mists  of  religious  self-satis- 
faction. 

(ii.)  One  special  temptation  of  the  Pharisaic  Kaix- 
»)(ris  was  particularism,  and  therefore  faith  also 
swept  away  the  system  of  ideas  which  gave  the 
Jew  or  Jewish  proselyte  an  exclusive  or  pre- 
eminent claim  on  God's  favour.  In  this  aspect, 
too,  faith  was  not  arbitrary.  It  was  bound  up  for 
St.  Paul  with  the  universal  scope  of  the  gospel. 
Thus,  in  Romans  for  example,  immediately  after 
the  words  on  Koiixics  which  have  just  been  quoted, 
he  adds :  '  We  hold  a  man  is  justihed  by  faith 
apart  from  deeds  of  the  Law  altogether.  Or,  is 
God  only  the  God  of  Jews?  Is  he  not  the  God  of 
Gentiles  as  well  ?  Surely  he  is.  Well  then,  there 
is  one  God,  a  God  who  will  justify  the  uncircum- 
cised  as  they  believe  and  the  uncircumcised 
on  the  score  of  faith'  (S-*"**).  The  argument 
is  that  God  as  One  is  the  same  for  all,  and  faith  is 
the  one,  common  method  of  being  right  with  Him. 
To  have  faith,  you  do  not  need  to  have  the  Law  or 
to  be  a  Jew  (circumcised).  'I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,'  said  Jesus  once  of  a 
pagan.  St.  Paul  generalizes  the  same  conviction. 
He  had  the  palpable  fact  before  him,  that  Gentiles 
could  be  and  were  being  saved  apart  from  the 
Law.  If  a  man  can  be  right  with  God  apart  from 
the  Law,  then  faith  is  universal  ;  or,  vice  versa,  as 
faith  is  a  universal  instinct,  it  implies  a  universal 
range  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  In  Romans  and 
Galatians,  through  the  abstruse,  winding  argu- 
ments upon  righteousness,  two  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly before  St.  Paul's  mind  :  one  is  that  Christi- 
anity is  a  religion  of  grace  which  evokes  faith,  the 
other  is  that  it  is  a  religion  for  mankind.  These 
are  cognate  thoughts,  and  Gal  3,  e.f).,f  is  a  series 
of  curious  illustrations  and  exegetical  arguments 
on  both.  Thus,  after  contrasting  the  Law  and 
faith,  he  suddenly  goes  off  in  3-' :  '  faith  has  come, 
and  we  are  wards  no  longer  ;  you  are  all  sons  of 
God  by  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
room  for  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  room  for  slave 
or  freeman,  there  is  no  room  for  male  or  female : 
you  are  all  one  in  Clirist  Jesus.'  Faith  at  once 
suggests  to  him  the  catholicity  and  humanity  of 
the  new  religious  order.  It  supersedes  exelusive- 
ness.  Christianity  as  the  redemptive  religion, 
basing  righteousness  on  faith,  transcends  the 
divisions  of  race  and  class  and  sex  which  contem- 
porary religions,  especially  Judaism,  recognized. 
This  is  what  Jowett  J  meant  when  he  declared 
that  '  the  whole  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  faith 
may  be  said  to  be  based  in  a  certain  sense  on  fact, 

*  Denney,  Erp,  6th  ser.,  iv.  90. 

t  Cf.  the  present  writer's  Paut  and  PauUniam,  London,  1910, 
p.  65  t. 
t  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thess.,  Gal.  and  Rom.,  i.  148. 
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on  two  great  facts  especially — the  conversion  of 
the  Apostle  himself,  anil  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.'  Again  we  see  the  speciKcally  religious 
interest  which  underlay  the  Apostle's  antithesis 
between  faith  and  works.  It  is  not  a  ])iece  of 
scholasticism,  hut  the  interpretation  of  God's  acts 
in  history  and  experience,  an  interpretation  which 
was  meant  to  be  as  uiuiompromising  as  the  facts  on 
which  it  rested  were  decisive. 

Ohservc,  St.  Paul's  argument  is  not  'Have  faith  like  Abraham.' 
Tliat  would  leave  out  Christ.  He  arijues  'You  are  all  sons  of 
God  by  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.'  **  It  is  not  by  imitating 
Abrahani's  intuition  of  trust,  but  by  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in 
Christ  His  Son,  that  you  are  members  of  His  household.  With 
Christ,  faith  receives  for  the  first  time  its  proper  and  full 
object— the  adequate,  absolute  revelation  of  the  Divine  purpose 
for  men.  St.  Paul  does  not  even  call  on  Christians  to  have 
faith  like  Christ,  to  believe  in  God  as  Jesus  believed.  '  Faith 
such  as  Jesus  had '  is  not  a  Pauline  conception.  It  is  surely 
impossible  to  interpret  the  phrase  ttictti?  'lyjtrov  as  if  it  meant 
'the  faith  of  Jesus ' ;  what  it  does  mean  is  faith  in  the  gracious 
will  of  God  manifested  in  Christ,  a  faitli  which  transforms  the 
personality  into  His  Spirit.  'The  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I 
live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  ffave  up  him- 
self for  me'  (Gal  2'-'^).  This  is  almost  the  nearest  approach  (yet 
cf.  Ro  3",  Gal  2^6)  which  St.  Paul  makes  to  speakinp of  Triffrevf tf 
Xpt<TT(JJ,  as  he  speaks  of  TrtcTeOeif  9ew.  For  him,  Christ '  Is  the 
object' of  faith  so  far,  that  in  him,  especially  in  his  death  and 
resurrection,  the  favourable  will  of  God,  whicli  is  the  real 
object  of  religious  trust,  has  been  revealed.'  t  This  revelation 
was  not  made  t)y  a  legal  act ;  it  was  shown  in  devotion  to  the 
point  of  death,  and  consequently  it  can  elicit  devotion  from 
the  heart  which  seeks  and  finds  in  it  union  with  the  object  of 
its  trust  and  love. 

(rf)  God's  righteousness  ayid  human  sin. — As  the 
righteousness  of  God  means  a  status  of  man  before 
Him,  or  rather  a  relationship  between  Him  and 
nuin,  which  He  brings  into  being  through  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Christ,  and  which  becomes  a  reality 
of  experience  for  man  as  he  believes,  St.  Paul  can 
speak  of  it  as  he  could  not  if  it  were  merely  an 
attribute  t  of  God's  nature.  He  can  say  that  it  is 
due  to  'faith  in  Jesus  Christ'  (Ito  3-"-),  or  that  it 
originates  with  God  and  rests  on  faith  (Ph  3"). 
The  believing  man  jiossesses  it  as  the  gift  of  life  to 
him.  These  two  sides  of  the  truth  are  always 
present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  but  one  is  some- 
times more  prominent  than  the  other,  and  he  freely 
passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  necessary  to 
recollect  tliis,  as  we  go  on  to  analyze  the  Apostle's 
main  statements  upon  the  relationship  in  question. 

Righteousness,  on  the  Pharisaic  lines  of  piety, 
meant  an  Ivvofios  /3Iw<ris,  fidelity  to  the  Divine 
Torali  as  embodying  the  standard  set  by  God  for 
His  people  ;  in  other  words,  all  th.at  God  requires 
from  man  in  relation  to  Himself  and  to  other  men. 
It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  To  be  saved,  a 
man  must  be  righteous ;  and  he  alone  is  righteous 
w  ho  conforms  to  this  Law.  And  God  ?  His 
righteousness  consists  in  fidelity  to  His  own  Law, 
as  the  highest  norm  of  life.  He  is  righteous  as 
He  rewards  and  praises  those  who  keep  that  Law, 
which  as  Judge  or  Ruler  He  is  bound  to  uphold. 
Now  this  was  an  aspect  which,  in  the  stiict  sense 
of  the  term,  St.  Paul  naturally  left  out  of  account, 
since  he  held  that  no  one,  however  much  care  and 
passion  he  devoted  to  legal  obedience,  could 
possibly  attain  a  position  wliich  entitled  him  to 

*  In  this  particular  passage  (Gal  326)  it  is  possible  to  take  Sm 
TTJs  TTt'o-Tews  by  itself,  and  render,  'you  are  all  sons  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  by  your  faith  ' ;  but  this  is  less  probable,  and 
even  if  it  were  taken  thus,  there  are  many  other  passages  where 
the  above-noted  principle  is  implied  {e.g.  Ro  42af.). 

t  O.  Pfleiderer,  Pautinism,  Eug.  tr.,  2  vols.,  London,  1877, 
i.  103. 

1  The  Philonic  habit  of  regarding  certain  attributes  of  God's 
nature  as  semi-personified,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  ap- 
propriated by  man,  might  form  a  precedent  for  the  view  that  St. 
Paul  considered  God's  righteovisness  as  emanating  from  Himself 
and  yet  entering  into  human  experieiK^e  upon  certain  condi- 
tions. But  this  is  not  supported  by  his  language.  He  does 
objectify  or  personify  sin  and  death  an<l  wrath,  but  Ro  1^7  is 
too  slender  a  basis  for  the  idea  that  righteousness  is  similarly 
conceived  as  a  Divine  power  operating  in  historj'.  "The  per- 
sonification in  2  Co  S'-i'  is  irrelevant  to  such  a  notion  (see 
below). 
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such  ])raise  ami  reward.*  Sin  intervened  so  power- 
fully and  disastrously  that  St.  Paul  was  forced 
to  lix  his  niiml  upon  the  other  side  of  tlie 
Divine  rijjliteousuess,  viz.  the  puiiislnneiit  of  dis- 
ohedieiiee.  It  was  a.xioiuatic  for  liiiu  as  for  the 
Judaism  of  his  age,  tliough  in  dillerent  (lef;rees, 
that  the  just  (ioil  could  not  leave  sin  unpvmished  ; 
He  must  uuiintain  the  rights  of  the  Law  when  it 
was  violated.  The  Divine  Law,  like  human  \a.\\, 
involved  the  praise  of  those  who  kept  it  and  also 
the  |>unishmeiit  of  transgressors.  The  old  nia.xim 
helil  good  :  '  juile.\  damiiatur  uhi  noceus  absolvitur.' 
It  was  essential  that  tJod  should  prove  Himself 
'just'  in  this  restricted  .sense  of  'righteous,'  liy 
taking  account  of  evil  and  transgression.  But 
this  punitive  attitude,  which  St.  Paul  de.scribes  as 
theanger  of  God,  did  not  exhaust  His  mind  towards 
a  Inunanity  which  deserved  nothing  else.  There  is 
the  waj'  of  e.xpialion  or  atonement,  which  enables 
(iod  to  acquit  the  sinner  without  condoning  the  sin. 
No  sacrifice  that  men  can  otter  has  this  atoning 
power  ;  St.  Paul  never  troubles  to  argue  that  the 
ceremonial  sacrifices,  or  even  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  probably  pious  Jews 
relied  for  the  completion  of  pardon,  did  not  avail 
for  this  purpose.  The  sacrifice  is  ottered  by  God 
Himself  ;  in  modern  terminology,  it  is  a  Divine 
self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  sinful  men  ;  the  Cross 
of  Christ  reveals  the  heart  of  God  in  its  righteous- 
ness (or  grace)  and  also  reveals  his  condemnation 
of  sin.  Through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  God's 
righteousnesj<  is  revealed  fully  as  the  saving  power 
of  His  love  for  men.  It  repre.sents  His  grace — and 
grace  for  St.  Paul  means  the  power  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  God's  love  to  sinners — but,  as  Si/caio- 
aivj]  connoted  justice  in  the  narrower  sense,  St. 
Paul  could  use  the  term  upon  occasion  to  bring  out 
that  punishment  of  sin  which  was  essential  to  His 
nature  and  relations  to  men,  or,  as  a  modern 
might  say,  to  the  moral  order. 

The  revelation  of  Divine  goodness  or  righteous- 
ness in  the  gospel  is  therefore  thrown  into  relief 
against  the  revelation  of  Divine  anger  which  is 
the  only  alternative  for  those  who  will  not  have 
faith  to  see  God's  meaning  and  purpose  in  the 
go.spel  of  Christ.  This  is  the  point  of  Ro  1""-  ('  the 
gospel  is  God's  saving  power  [Swa^uis  $eoO  eis  auiTrip- 
iav'\  for  everyone  who  has  faith  .  .  .  God's  Smaio- 
ffvvri  is  revealed  in  it  by  faith  and  for  faith  ').  It  is 
apt  to  be  distorted  for  modern  readers,  who  inevit- 
ably associate  righteousness  with  an  austere,  retri- 
butive exercise  of  judicial  power.  But  St.  Paul 
here  distinctly  connotes  it  with  saving  power  and 
opposes  it  to  the  Divine  wrath,  in  a  way  that 
reuiinds  us  of  the  Psalmist's  phrase  (Ps  98") : 
'  The  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation  (ti)!/ 
ffioTTjpiav  avTov)  :  his  righteousness  {r-qi/  diKawtrufTjv 
avTou)  hath  he  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the 
nations.'  The  Apostle,  as  often,  objectifies  his 
thoughts.  By  the  words  'a  righteousne.ss  of  God 
is  revealed '  he  means  that  God  is  revealed  as  a 
God  who  justifies,  as  a  God  who,  Himself  right- 
eous, seeks  to  have  men  righteous  before  Him 
(cf.  3^). 

'  Light  is  liffht  which  radiates. 
Blood  is  blood  which  circulates. 
Life  is  life  which  generates  ' 

(Kmerson,  Threnody,  242  ff.). 

God  as  righteous  is  the  living  God,  not  one  who 
stands  aloof  from  sinful  men,  leaving  the  race  to 
itself,  except  to  brood  over  its  heightening  impiety 
with  the  anger  of  outraged  justice  that  ends  in 

*  Unlike  his  contemporary,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,  who  (li.  3  f.)  describes  in  glowing  language  the  glory  of 
'  those  who  have  now  been  justified  in  My  law  .  .  .  those  who 
aave  been  saved  by  their  works,  and  to  whom  the  law  has  been 
low  a  hope.*  So?ne  lines  of  the  description  ('  they  shall  be 
jhanged  into  every  form  they  desire,  from  beauty  into  loveli- 
Qess,  and  from  light  into  the  splendour  of  glory  ')  recall  2  Co  i^^. 


punishment  and  death.  The  supreme  obstacle  to 
Ilis  life  generating  life  in  men  is  .sin,  the  sin  which 
has  assumed  such  tyrannical  power  over  humanity. 
Hut  in  the  gospel  lie  removes  this  obstacle,  or 
rather,  breaks  this  hostile  power,  by  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  Ilis  Son,  so  that  His  righteousness 
or  vital  energy  can  now  come  into  play. 

When  the  Ai)ostle  eventually  tfescribes  this  in 
more  detail  (in  Ko  3'-'"°*),  he  still  speaks  of  the 
Divine  righteousness  being  manifested,  but,  by  a 
natural  l\irn  of  thought  and  expression,  he  also 
uses  SiKaioavfii  in  v.'-^'-  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
'justice'  as  oi)posed  to  laxity.  The  atoning  death 
of  Christ  is  put  forward  as  a  proof  that  He  did 
recognize  the  doom  with  which  sin  had  to  be 
punished,  and  therefore  that  His  righteousness 
bestowed  on  believing  men  is  consonant  with  moral 
justice.  If  St.  Paul  could  use  Omaioirvfri  already  in 
a  restricted  sense  in  v.'  of  this  chapter,  the  present 
writer  sees  no  reason  why  he  sliould  not  employ  it 
in  this  particular  sense  in  v.'-"-,  especially  as  it  was 
a  sense  which  was  innate  in  the  term.  Whenever 
'righteousness'  was  associated  with  the  thought  of 
sin,  its  aspect  of  justice  naturally  tended  to  become 
prominent ;  the  .sombre  punitive  element  came  to 
the  front,  as  in  the  case  of  the  verb  SiKaiovv  (see 
above). 

The  use  of  a  word  in  different  senses  in  the  same  context  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  very  next  paragraph  (Ro  3'-^f-),  where 
St.  Paul  employs  f  6/ios  in  the  special  sense  of  principle  (v. 27)  anil 
then  (v.^)  as  'Law'  (see  above,  p.  3S4).  The  Psalter  of 
SiAoirutn  furnishes  another  case  of  Sitcatotrvnj  being  used  in  two 
or  three  different  senses  close  together  : 

'  The  works  of  mercy  (iiKaiooTii-at)  of  thy  saints  are  before 
thee  .  .  . 
0  God,  our  actions  are  in  our  own  choice  and  power,  to  do 
right  (iroi^tj-at  StKaLoavtr/jv)  OF  wrong  in  the  works  of  our 
hands. 
Id  th.v  righteousness  (tV  t^  SiKaioa-Cir^i  trov)  thou  visitest  the 
sons  of  men  '  (ix.  6-8). 

Before  going  further  into  this  passage,  however, 
we  must  turn  to  the  prior  allusion  in  2  Co  5'-',  one  of 
the  most  startling  personifications  in  the  Pauline 
literature.  '  For  our  sakes  he  made  him  to  be  sin 
who  himself  knew  nothing  of  sin,  so  that  in  him  we 
might  become  the  righteousness  of  God.'  When  did 
God  '  make  Christ  sin '  ?  *  At  the  Incarnation,  when 
the  pre-e.xistent  Son  of  God  was  made  to  wear  the 
flesh  of  sinful  man?  This  is  Holsten's  view.  He 
regards  St.  Paul  as  holding  that  the  flesh  was 
essentially  sinful,  and  consequently  that  Christ's 
human  birth  might  be  said  to  imply  that  He  took 
sin  upon  Him  by  entering  our  sinful  state.  This 
view  of  the  flesh,  however,  is  untenable,  and  the 
fact  which  St.  Paul  has  in  mind  is  the  Death 
pre-eminently.  Whether  'sin '  means  'sin-offering' 
is  not  quite  so  clear.  It  is  no  argument  against 
such  an  interpretation  that  it  involves  a  double 
sense  of  '  sin  '  in  the  same  verse,  for  the  compressed, 
rapid  style  of  the  Apostle  here  might  admit  of 
that.  But  the  parallelism  of  '  sin  '  and  '  righteous- 
ness '  tells  against  it  strongly.  It  is  a  daring 
expression,  though  not  unexampled.  God,  St. 
Paul  seems  to  mean,  treated  Clirist  as  a  sinner, 
let  Him  suffer  death  (the  normal  consequence  of 
human  sin)  in  the  interests  of  men,  that  we  might 
become  righteous  t  by  our  union  with  Him. 
'  Righteous '  here  obviously  means  more  than 
acquitted  ;  to  become  righteous  in  Christ,  righteous 
before  God,  is  to  enjoy  not  simply  freedom  from 
guilt  but  a  positive  relation  to  God.  How  this 
takes  place,  St.  Paul  does  not  state  in  the  verse 
before  us  ;  his  words  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
his  other  references  to  the  virtue  of  Christ's  sacri- 

*  The  expression  is  even  stronger  than  the  similar  phrase  in 
Gal  3'^:  'Christ  ransomed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by 
becoming  accursed  (xarapa)  for  us:  for  it  is  written,  Cursed 
(eirt«aTapaTo?)  is  everyone  who  hangs  on  a  gibbet.'    St.  Paul 

leaves  out  the  LXX  virb  Seov  after  en-iKaTaparo?. 

tin  Eiu  Ixii.  3  ('  righteousness  is  judged  before  him '),  '  right- 
eousness' similarly  means  'the  righteous.' 
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fice  as  the  death  of  One  wlio,  as  sinless,  did  not 
deserve  to  die,  and  whose  (U-iith  therefore  availed 
for  the  f^uilty.  God  thus  reconciles  men  to  Him- 
self, and  it  is  an  act  of  love.  This  death  of  the 
One  for  all  (v.''")  means  that  'all  have  died,  and 
that  he  died  for  all  in  order  to  have  the  livinj; 
live  no  longer  for  themselves  but  for  him  who  died 
and  rose  aj,'ain  for  them.'  It  is  in  the  light,  of 
such  words  that  we  can  interpret  what  St.  I'aul 
intended  by  this  antithesis  of  v.'-'.  The  identilica- 
tion  of  Himself  with  sinful  men  is  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  death;  it  is  an  expression  of 
His  love,  just  as  from  another  siile  it  shows  God's 
treatment  of  Him  as  bound  up  with  sinners,  so  as 
to  die  for  them.  The  result  is  that  sinners  are 
freed  from  the  death  which  is  their  due,  and  raisiul 
to  a  po.sition  which  is  detinetl  as  devotion  to  Christ 
or  as  'righteousness,'  that  is,  life  shared  with  God, 
the  life  to  which  Christ  Himself  rose  and  into 
which  He  raises  His  people.  Instead  of  being  con- 
demned to  death,  they  are  now  freed  from  con- 
demnation and  made  'right'  with  God  ;  i.e.  they 
are  reconciled  (v.""'),  they  are  made  a  new  crea- 
tion (v."),  which  has  a  moral  purpose  in  it.  This 
purpose  is  elsewhere  described  as  'consecration' 
(aytacrij,6s],  e.g.  in  I  Co  6",  where  justification  is 
a.ssociated  with  consecration,  as  a  real  and  true 
relation  to  the  living  God.  In  reconciliation  or 
justification  there  is  an  implicit  purpose  of  '  holi- 
ness '  or  consecration,  in  this  sense  of  belonging  to 
God,  and  of  caring  to  belong  to  Him,  as  members 
of  His  own  community.*  liut  the  sharp  point  of 
the  paradox  in  2  Co  5-'  lies  in  the  phrase  about 
the  act  of  God  which  makes  the  Christian  standing 
a  I'eality.  At  first  sight,  the  parallel  indeed  seems 
unreal.  Christ  was  not  reallj'  a  sinner,  in  His 
death  for  sin.  Is  our  '  righteousness '  of  the  same 
kind  ?  Is  it  only  an  estimate  ?  We  may  reply, 
with  Sabatier  (The  Apostle  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  330), 
'  lledemption  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  God 
sees  in  Christ  that  which  is  in  us, — namely,  sin  ; 
and  in  us  tliat  which  is  in  Christ, — namely,  right- 
eousness. No  doubt  this  is  a  logical  contradiction  ; 
but  it  is  the  Divine  contradiction  of  love.  The 
logic  of  the  heart  triumphs  over  that  of  the  intel- 
lect.' We  may  also  perliaps  add  this  moralizing 
consideration.  When  Christ  by  the  will  of  God 
identified  Himself  with  sinful  men.  His  sympathy 
with  them  only  intensified  His  holiness  and 
goodness  ;  the  more  He  came  into  contact  with 
sin,  the  stronger  did  His  holy  love  become.  So, 
as  we  identity  ourselves  with  Him,  we  come  to 
share  His  mind  towards  our  sin  ;  we  learn  to  con- 
demn it  and  to  side  with  God  against  ourselves. 
When  we  are  brought  to  cry,  '  Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  this  body  of  death  ? '  we  become  God's. 
It  is  through  the  death  of  Christ  that  we  truly 
learn  our  hopeless  position  as  sinners,  and  the  hope 
enshrined  in  His  sacrilice.  What  St.  Paul  else- 
where describes  as  '  by  faith,'  he  expresses  here  by 
the  phrase  'in  him.'  The  vicarious  death  of 
Christ  implies  that  God  subjected  Him  to  real 
suHering  for  our  sakes,  to  the  last  extremity  of 
desertion  and  death,  and  when  we  identify  our- 
selves with  Him,  when  we  trust  Him  with  ourselves, 
God  subjects  us  to  as  real  an  experience  of  recon- 
ciliation. Christ's  experience  of  agony  and  desola- 
tion at  the  end  was  real  in  its  bitterness  ;  He  was 
not  going  through  a  painful  official  formality 
when  He  suH'ered.  So  our  experience  of  union  with 
God  is  a  real  bliss,  a  direct,  personal  relation  to 
Himself.  What  is  common  to  both  is  the  intense 
and  growing  reaction  against  sin  which  Christ's 
sacrilice  produces  in  us.  What  difl'erentiates 
Christ  and  men  is  that  our  characters  are  trans- 

*  The  term  (aytatyjutiO  quite  naturally  included  the  further 
idea  of  the  life  whicti  answered  to  this  position  (cf.  1  Th  53'), 
just  aa  fiiKtuocrvin)  did  (p.  377). 


formed  by  the  creative  act  of  One  whose  character 
required  no  change. 

The  importance  of  taking  2  Co  5"  at  this  stage 
in  an  analysis  is  two-fold  :  it  is  a  fresh  corrobora- 
tion of  the  truth  that  'God's  righteousness'  is  a 
])()sitive,  personal  relation  to  Himself ;  and  also  of 
the  vital  connexion  between  this  righteousness  and 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  hardly  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  close  association  of 
righteousness  with  a  jiersonal  experience  of 
Christ*  emerges  in  the  last  autobiographical  refer- 
ence, in  Ph  3''".  St.  Paul  summarizes  his  Phari- 
saic prerogatives,  a  passionate  and  positive  ortho- 
doxy, '  immaculate  according  to  the  standard  of 
legal  righteousness,' t  zeal,  high  character,  and  all 
the  rest,  all  the  KepSfi  which  he  and  otiicrs  thought 
contributed  materially  to  salvation.  '  I  parted 
with  them  gladly,'  he  confesses,  'for  the  sake  of 
intimacy  with  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.'  And  I 
gained  far  more.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  '  gaining 
Christ  and  being  found  (when  I  die)  in  him,  posses- 
sing no  legal  righteousness  of  my  own  (i.e.  no 
religious  standing  which  a  man  thinks  lie  can 
secure  bj'  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  moral  code 
of  the  Law)  but  the  righteousness  of  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Divine  righteousness  that  rests  on 
faith.'  There  is  only  a  verbal  diti'erence  between 
this  last  description  and  the  more  personally  tinged 
expression  '  knowing  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord ' — 
where  '  knowing '  means  practical  reverence  and 
intimacy.?  Whether  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  right- 
eousness by  faith,'  or  of  Christ  being  made  right- 
eousness for  us,  or  of  our  being  made  righteousness 
in  Him,  the  same  inspiring  conviction  breaks 
through  the  somewhat  legal  and  technical  phraseo- 
logy, viz.  that  while  the  reconciliation  is  a  reality 
apart  from  our  experience  of  it,  it  becomes  a  reality 
for  us  only  through  our  personal  surrender  to  the 
personal  will  of  love  which  reaches  us  in  the  Cross 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  these  earlier  and  later  allusions,  we  may 
now  ttirn  back  to  the  references  in  Romans.  The 
conception  of  righteousness  is  commonly  studied 
Krst  of  all  in  Ro  1-8,  where  it  is  discussed  for  its 
own  sake,§  rather  than  in  Galatians,  where  the 
leading  thought  is  the  freedom  of  Christians,  and 
justification  comes  in  to  illustrate  the  main 
theme.  So  far,  the  method  is  legitimate.  But 
thisconcentrationof  interest  on  Romans  has  had  its 
drawbacks  and  dangers.  One  thing,  e.g.,  which 
has  thrown  investigators  ofi'  the  track  repeatedly 
has  been  the  circumstance  that  the  earliest  allu- 
sion to  righteousness  in  the  Epistle  appears  to 
introduce  it  in  rather  an  abstract  sense.  '  I  am 
proud  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  God's  saving  power  (i.e. 
it  is  a  thoroughly  effective  plan  of  ensuring  the 
Messianic  aoirripla,  which  no  one  -need  be  ashamed 
of  trusting  and  serving)  for  everyone  who  has 
faith,  for  the  Jew  first  and  for  the  Greek  as  well. 
God's  righteousness  is  revealed  in  it  by  faith  and 
for  faith — as  it  is  written.  Now  by  faith  shall  the 
righteous  live' (Ro  I'*'-).  Even  here,  the  impres- 
sion of  abstractness  is  superficial.      St.    Paul    is 

*  The  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  Messianic  promise  in  Jer  2;i6 
(Israel's  name  is  to  be  *  The  Lord  our  righteousness ')  is  aurpris- 
ing.  Zahn  explains  it  (Der  Brief  des  Apoatels  Pa^ilus  an  die 
Homer,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  84)  by  the  fact  of  the  LX.X  mistranslation 
'IwadStK,  but  thinks  that  a  writer  like  St.  Paul,  who  knew  the 
Hebrew  original,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
striking  expression. 

t  St.  Paul  belonged  to  the  Luther  and  Bunyan  class — not  to 
those  who,  like  Augustine,  broke  through  to  Christ  out  of  a 
vicious  life. 

I  Cf.  Wis  1.53  ;  <  to  know  Tliee  is  complete  righteousness,  and 
to  know  Thy  power  is  the  root  of  immortality.' 

$  W.  G.  K'utherford,  in  his  translation  of  St.  Pavl'^  Epiinle  to 
the  Romans.  London,  190(1,  arranges  the  entire  Kpistle,  apart 
from  its  preface  {1'-17)  and  epilogue  (l.'i'J-ie^'),  under  the  cate- 
gory of  *  righteousness" :  righteousness  created  by  faith  (li-'*-62l)^ 
righteousness  realized  in  faith  (C'-S''?),  righteousness  triumphant 
(8l8-.'J9)^  faith  the  only  source  of  righteousness  (91-1136),  righteous- 
ness as  affecting  conduct  (12^-16^3). 
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»peakin<;  of  the  gospel,  and  that  is  God's  personal, 
direct  messaj;e  and  gift  to  tlie  faith  of  men, 
inseparable  from  Jesus  Christ.  Still,  the  very 
absence  of  any  direct  reference  to  Christ  lias  led 
some  critics  at  the  start  to  isolate  ri);hteousness 
and  consequently  to  misunderstand  it  either  by 
treating  it  as  a  Divine  quality  which  operates 
more  or  less  independently  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
or  by  regarding  the  entire  topic  as  a  religious  piece 
of  forensic  controversy.  liut  even  the  context 
itself  implies  that  justification,  i.e.  the  process  by 
means  of  which  one  becomes  right  with  God,  is 
not  a  cold  ante-chamber  through  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  usliered  into  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
personal  intiTnaoy  beyond.  It  is  not  a  chamber  or 
hall  of  justice  ;  it  is  the  household  of  the  living 
(;o<l.  The  righteousness  which  is  revealed  and 
conveyed  is  not  simply  acquittal,  but  life  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  '  By  faith  shall  the 
righteous  live.'  The  righteousness  which  comes 
by  faith  is  not  a  preliminary  stage,  at  which  a  man 
is  pardoned  for  his  sins  and  let  oft' ;  it  is  a  living, 
personal  experience  of  God  revealed  in  Christ. 
The  righteousne.ss  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  not  the 
issuing  of  a  pardon  or  the  proclamation  of  an 
amnesty,  but  a  relation  of  acceptance  with  God,  in 
fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  depends  on 
faith  as  the  personal  surrender  of  a  man's  entire 
nature  to  the  Divine  will  of  reconciliation. 

This  is  fundamental  to  I'aulinism,  and  one  of  the 
simplest  ways  to  grasp  the  truth  of  it  is  to  note 
how  the  Apo.stle  twice  over  uses  'righteousness'  in 
a  personal  sense,  as  applied  to  Christ.  '  This,'  he 
argues  in  1  Co  1'",  '  is  the  God  to  whom  you 
owe  your  being  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  has 
made  our  "  Wisdom  "  (cro0ia),  that  is,  our  right- 
eousness and  consecration  and  redemjition.'* 
Christ  as  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  further  defined  as 
righteousness  and  consecration  and  redemption  for 
us.  The  Christian  '  Sophia '  is  not  a  vague, 
shadowy,  speculative  idea  or  jeon  ;  it  is  embodied 
in  Christ's  personal  relation  to  the  sin  and  need  of 
men,  whom  He  has  brought  into  intimate  relation 
with  God.  Again,  in  the  more  diHicult  passage  in 
2  Co  5-',  God  is  said  to  have  treated  Christ  as  a 
sinner  for  our  sakes,  to  have  allowed  Him  to  suffer 
what  sinful  men  suffer,  dying  the  accursed  death 
of  the  Cross  (Gal  3").  '  For  our  sakes  he  made 
him  to  be  sin  who  knew  nothing  of  sin  (i.e.  because 
he  knew  nothing  of  sin  as  a  personal  experience), 
so  that  in  him  w^e  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God'  {i.e.  Divinely  righteous).  St.  Paul  may 
personify  righteousness  in  Ko  1"  and  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  more  important  to  observe  how  readily 
he  identifies  it  with  the  personal  relations  of 
Christ  to  men  and  of  men  to  God.  Nothing  proves 
more  clearly  how  far  he  was  from  regarding  it  as 
an  abstract,  official  relationship  between  the  sinner 
and  the  Saviour,  which  led  to  some  further  and 
closer  fellowship. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  we  can  at  last  read 
the  central  passage  in  Ro  S""-  :  '  On  the  score  of 
obedience  to  law,  no  person  will  be  acquitted  in  his 
sight.  What  the  Law  imparts  is  not  acquittal  but 
only  the  consciousness  of  sin  [^•iri7i'anris,  St.  Paul's 
favourite  word  for  a  full  recognition,  a  sight  of  the 
real  meaning,  of  anything  or  any  person].  But  now 
[harking  back  to  1"]  we  have  a  righteousness 
of  God  disclosed  apart  from  law  altogether  [i.e. 
entirely  apart  from  any  human  achievement  of 
obedience  to  law,  as  above] ;  it  is  attested  by  the 
Law  and  the  prophets  [i.e.  'apart  from  law '  does 
not  mean  that  the  revelation  has  no  continuity 
with  the  OT],  but  it  is  a  righteousness  of  God 
which  comes  by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  it 
is  meant  for  all  who  have  faith.  No  distinctions 
are  drawn  [the  religious  interest  of  Catholicism, 
•  airoAuTpa  ais  here  is  as  little  eschatological  as  in  Ro  3^4. 


already  noted  ;  cf.  p.  385].  All  have  sinned,  all 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  they  are  justi- 
fied for  nothing  by  his  grace  through  the  ransom 
provided  in  Christ  Jesus  [all  this  was  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  God's  righteousness  being  revealed 
in  the  gospel,  1""-],  whom  God  put  forward  as  the 
means  of  propitiation  (iXatmJpioi')  by  his  blood,  to 
be  received  by  faith.'  Later  on,  he  will  explain 
how  God  condemned  sin  through  His  Son  (8'),  but 
here  he  goes  on  to  note  that,  while  this  '  righteous, 
ness  of  God  '  is  made  available  for  believing  men 
apart  from  the  l^aw  altogether,  the  fact  that  it 
rests  on  the  Divine  self-sacrifice  in  the  death  of 
Christ  is  enough  to  prove  that  God  is  not  taking  sin 
lightly  or  failing  to  visit  transgressions  with  their 
moral  due.  He  has  in  mind  a  criticism  of  his  doc- 
trine of  righteousness.  It  had  been  objected — or 
he  anticipated  the  objection — that  the  Law,  with 
its  sacrificial  rites  and  stress  on  repentance,  at 
least  took  moral  evil  seriously ;  St.  Paul  might 
deride  it  and  criticize  it,  but  surely  it  was  not  ojien 
to  the  charge  of  laxity  like  bis  own  theory,  which 
asserted  that  a  sinner  could  be  restored  to  God  by 
faith  and  nothing  more.  The  Apostle  replies  by 
claiming  actually  that  the  very  reverse  is  true. 
God's  new  means  of  providing  righteousness  shows 
that  He  is  dealing  with  sin  more  rigorously  tli.an 
He  ever  did  under  the  old  system  of  the  Law  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  His  Son,  exhibits  His  uncom- 
promising attitude  towards  sin,  which  hitherto  had 
not  been  displayed  to  the  full.  When  the  gospel 
bids  men  seek  righteousness  outside  the  code  and 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  Law,  it  is  not  suggesting  that 
God  is  now  pleased  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior 
type  of  righteousness,  or  that  He  is  prepared  to 
annul  sin  without  more  ado.  To  drive  this  point 
home,  St.  Paul  now  uses  Si/caioo-wT;  in  its  narrower 
sense.  In  v.""-  it  denotes  the  general  redeeming 
purpose  of  God,  as  in  1",  but  in  v.-^'-  the  meaning 
is  closer  to  that  of  v.",  i.e.  the  moral  integrity  of 
God,  which  in  presence  of  deliberate  sin  implies  the 
reaction  of  His  inviolable  justice.  In  order  to 
realize  His  righteousness  for  sinful  men,  God  had  to 
vindicate  His  character  of  'justice.'  Hence  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  Christ's  sacrificial  death.  It 
was  '  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  God  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  sins  previously  committed  during  the 
time  of  God's  forbearance  *  had  been  passed  over  ; 
it  was  to  demonstrate  his  justice  at  the  present 
epoch  (in  contrast  to  the  past,  when  it  had  not  been 
so  exhibited),  showing  that  God  is  just  himself  and 
that  he  justifies  man  on  the  score  of  faith  in  Jesus.' 
Whether  iXao-TTjfiiov  means  propitiatory  gift  or 
sacrifice,  it  is  ottered  by  God  Himself,  not  by  men  ; 
and  this  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  God's  righteousness  or  redeeming 
purpose.  It  is  fairly  clear  from  the  context,  and 
this  interpretation  is  supported  by  other  data,  that 
the  words  '  by  his  blood '  refer  to  the  historical 
Crucifixion.  It  is  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ, 
not  blood-fellow.ship  with  the  Eisen  Christ,  which 
the  Apostle  hasprimarily  in  mind.t    Whatenables 

*  Not  in  the  previous  life  of  people  who  are  now  saved,  but 
in  the  sense  of  Ac  1730,  although  the  eschatological  horizon  ia 
more  distinct  there  than  here. 

i  It  is  true  that  justification  implies  the  Resurrection  (Ro  325), 
but  the  relation  of  the  justified  to  God  depends  on  one  who 
'was  (lead  and  is  alive  again'  as  their  Lord.  In  view  of  a 
passage  like  5"*"',  it  is  beside  the  point  to  lay  stress,  as  Lipsius 
does,  on  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  Cross  here.  The 
recent  popularity  of  tliis  blood-fellowship  interpretation  (cf., 
e.g.,  G.  A.  Deissmann  in  EBi  iii.  3034-3036  ;  A.  Sohettler,  Die 
p'aulhiische  Formet  '  Durch  Christus,'  Tubingen,  1907,  p.  6; 
and  Otto  Schniitz,  Die  Ojfferanschauunij  des  gpateren  juden- 
turns,  do.,  1910,  p.  223  f.)  is  probably  due  to  a  right  reaction 
against  the  idea  of  righteousness  as  a  purely  forensic  status, 
depending  on  the  death  of  Christ,  but  it  is  not  necessary  from 
an  exegeticai  ])oint  of  view,  and  it  tends  to  miss  the  truth  that 
the  relationship  of  righteousness  implies  a  communion  with 
God  through  Christ  in  which  the  sacrificial  power  of  His  death 
is  the  effective  thing  (cf.  A.  Juncker,  Die  Ethik  des  ApoKtela 
Paulus,  HaUe,  1904,  p.  121  f.). 
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God  to  justify  sinners,  what  justilies  Him  in  justi- 
fying tliein,  is  the  IXaar-fipLov  of  Christ.  It  is 
tlirough  this  sacrilicial  death  that  (Jod's  moral 
character  as  SUaios  becomes,  in  rehition  to  liuniaii 
sin,  the  attitude  and  action  of  a  BiKaiuv.  Till 
Christ  and  outside  of  Christ  there  is  no  righteous- 
ness for  men. 

This  is  the  vital  point  at  which  the  conception  of 
righteo<]sness  crosses  the  conception  of  atonement 
in  St.  i'aul's  theology.  Without  trespassing  on  the 
province  of  the  articles  Justikication  and  Atone- 
ment, we  may  point  out  that  in  the  present  pas- 
sage St.  Paul  distinctly  regjvrds  tlie  sacrilicial  death 
of  Christ  as  the  e.\plicit  sentence  of  God  on  human 
sin.  This  is  why  he  speaks  of  the  past,  and  in 
so  doing  uses  SiKaimrvfr]  in  v.^'-  in  the  specific  .sense 
of  'justice.'  In  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  one 
adequate  ottering  for  sin,  God  now  shows  His  real 
mind  towards  sin  and  sinners  as  punitive  and  judi- 
cial ;  He  condemns  sin,  and  thus  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  indifference  to  it.  Men,  arguing 
from  the  long  past  when  He  forbore  to  exhibit  any 
such  weighty  reprobation  as  the  death  of  Christ 
now  conveyed,  might  impugn  His  justice,  as  if  He 
were  indifferent  to  moral  interests.  But  the 
terrible  expression  of  His  real  attitude  in  the  death 
of  Christ  removed  any  such  suspicion  ;  it  revealed 
for  the  first  time  and  finally  His  true  verdict  on  sin. 
If  He  had  forborne  to  show  this  until  now,  that 
was  because  He  sent  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  elsewhere 
argues,*  at  the  proper  moment  in  the  world's 
history,  not  because  of  any  failure  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  justice.  St.  Paul  would  have  admitted 
that  sins  had  been  visited  by  God's  anger  in  the 
past ;  this  is  the  thought  of  Ro  1"'-  ('  God's  anger 
is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  the  impiety  and 
wickedness  of  men').  The  mere  fact  of  death 
(Ro  5'-')  showed  that  sin  had  consequences  for 
sinners.  But  until  the  death  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross  the  full  exhibition  of  God's  condemnation  of 
sin  could  not  be  made  ;  and  it  had  to  be  made,  not 
only  in  view  of  the  previous  forbearance  or  abey- 
ance of  judgment,  by  which  God  had  spared  the 
Jews,  instead  of  punishing  them  by  extinction,  but 
in  order  to  realize  the  new  righteousness.  That 
new  righteousness  or  state  of  acceptance  with  God 
involved  a  recognition  of  the  just  connexion  between 
sin  and  death  ('God  himself  is  just'),  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  gracious  power  triumphing  over 
both  ('all  are  justified  for  nothing  by  his  grace 
through  the  ransom  provided  in  Christ  Jesus,' 
'he  justifies  man  on  the  score  of  faith  in  Jesus'). 
This  demonstration  was  furnished  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  Divine  Being  who  died  on  the  Cross 
neither  as  a  sinner  nor  as  a  sinless  individual  but 
as  God's  Son,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  reversing 
the  fatal  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression 
and  inaugurating  a  new  relationship  between  God 
and  His  people,  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  Himself. 
When  St.  Paul  describes  this  death  as  a  ransom, 
he  is  thinking  pre-eminently  of  its  positive  results 
in  the  creation  of  fellowship  rather  than  of  its 
negative  side.  The  uppermost  idea  is  the  restora- 
tion to  God  of  those  who  belong  to  Him,  not  of  what 
they  are  ransomed  from,  nor  of  the  particular  price 
paid.  It  is  God  who  provides  this  sacrifice,  as  it 
is  God  who  desires  the  restoration.  Obviously,  the 
new  content  of  the  religion  is  larger  than  the  old 
.sacrificial  metaphors  employed  to  state  it,  but 
i\a(rT77pioi'  does  carry  sacrificial  meaning.  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  fundamental  thing  in  righteousness 
is  the  positive  relation  of  life  to  which  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  are  admitted,  their  new  standing 
beforeGod('Weare  justified  by  faith  .  .  .through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  have  got  access  to  this 
grace  where  we  have  our   standing ').     It   is  not 

*  '  In  due  time'  (Ro  6^),  '  when  rh  n\riatjju.a  toO  xpovov  came ' 
(Gal  4-1). 


exhausted  in  the  assurance  that  they  are  now  con- 
sidered far  from  blauie  and  no  longer  liable  to 
punishment.  Whether  '  the  righteousness  of  God  ' 
means  God  bringing  men  to  Himself  or  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  Him  when  they  are 
thus  brought  home — and  both  meanings  naturally 
emerge,  and  emerge  together,  in  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage—the cardinal  idea  is  the  same ;  it  would 
be  scholastic  to  imagine  that  he  thought  of  this 
righteousness  either  as  a  preliuiimiry  action  of 
God,  clearing  away  the  obstacles  in  order  to  let 
the  Spirit  have  full  play,  or  as  a  state  which 
required  to  be  vivified  by  a  second  act  of  grace. 
Here  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and  the  ran- 
som is  enough  to  explode  any  such  misinterpreta- 
tion. The  l\ajT-fipiot>  eiuibles  (Jod  to  do  what  the 
Law  could  never  do,  and  if  the  Law  meant  any- 
thing it  meant  the  maintt^nance  of  living  com- 
munion between  God  and  men. 

Such  were  the  presuppositions  underneath  the 
first  allusion  to  the  Divine  righteousness  in  Romans 
(1"),  for  the  gospel  in  which  it  is  disclosed  has 
been  already  described  in  vv.-"  as  a  gospel  of  re- 
demption through  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son.  God's 
anger  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  human  sin, 
and  the  counterpart  is  the  revelation  of  His  right- 
eousness, for  the  moral  situation  is  such  that  man 
cannot  put  himself  right  with  God.  This  revelation 
of  His  righteousness  is  inaugurated  by  the  sacrificial 
death  and  resurrection  of  Ciirist ;  it  is  not  a  revela- 
tion which  has  been  in  existence  from  the  beginning, 
the  revelation  of  a  Divine  attribute  which  con- 
stantly unfolds  itself  in  human  history  and  has 
acquired  a  heightened  expression  through  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  punitive,  for  the 
attitude  of  God  to  sin  is  described  as  'anger.' 
What  is  denoted  by  '  righteousness '  is  saving 
power,  as  defined  more  fully  elsewhere.*  The 
main  diH'erence  between  the  use  of  the  phrase  SiKaio- 
aivT)  6eov  here  and  in  most  of  the  other  passages  is 
that  the  emphasis  falls  upon  biKaiocvvrj  in  this 
passage,  not  on  6eod.  The  contrast  is  between 
■  righteousness '  and  '  anger.'  Human  sin  leaves  no 
alternative  but  for  God  to  show  His  moral  dis- 
pleasure in  punishment,  but  He  freely  and  gra- 
ciously reveals  through  Christ  how  sinners  can  be 
right  with  Him.  His  righteousness  is  the  new- 
hope  for  men  who  have  brought  upon  themselves 
His  anger. 

We  may  ask.  Why  is  not  love  the  antithesis  to 
anger?  It  really  is,  in  St.  Paul's  view.  The  en- 
tire justification  of  men  is  due  to  God's  love. 
'Therefore,  as  we  are  justified  by  faith,  let  us 
enjoy  our  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  .  since  God's  love  Hoods  our  hearts.  .  .  . 
God  proves  his  love  for  us  by  this,  that  Christ  died 
for  us  when  we  were  still  sinners'  (Ro  5'-°).  St. 
Paul  never  distinguishes,  as  moderns  have  often 
done,  between  love  and  righteousness  in  God.  In- 
cidentally, as  we  have  already  seen,  he  recognizes 
a  sense  in  wdiich  'righteous'  is  less  than  'loving' 
as  applied  to  men,  but  God  is  never  'righteous'  to 
him  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  Probably  the 
reason  why  he  prefers  to  speak  of  God's  righteous- 
ness rather  than  of  His  love,  in  this  connexion,  is 
either  because  he  cherishes  the  old  classical  term, 
or  because  he  was  dealing  with  a  controversial 
topic  in  its  own  vocabulary,  or  because  he  desired 
to  emphasize  the  moral  quality  and  aim  of  God's 
nature  and  dealings  with  men.  This  may  be  why 
he  uses  '  righteousness  '  here,  just  as  elsewhere  he 
chooses  to  speak  of  grace,  which  is  only  the  Divine 
love  in  action  upon  the  sin  of  men.  '  Righteous- 
ness' is  God's  nature  revealed  in  its  special  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  desperate  situation  of  man's 
sin  and  guilt ;  the  Johannine  theology  uses  '  love  ' 
outright  in  this  connexion,  but  St.  Paul  generally 

*  E.g.  in  326  (God  '  just  himself  and  the  justitier  of '  men). 
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prefers  the  term  'grace'  as  an  equivalent  for  tliis 
purpose  in  its  jjersonal  action  upon  sinners  who 
yield,  ami  '  anger'  for  the  rehition  of  God  to  wilful 
disobedience  and  rebellion.  It  is  characteristic  of 
his  Jewish  training  that  he  employs  a  term  like 
'  righteousness '  to  express  not  only  what  was 
fundamentally  a  religious  relation  between  God 
anil  man,  but  also  the  moral  issues  of  that  relation. 
The  ])ersistence  witli  which  he  rules  out  any  human 
element  which  might  compromise  the  absolute 
grace  of  God  in  justifying  sinners  becomes  all  the 
more  significant  when  we  find  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  still  to  use  this  very  term  'righteousness' 
as  one  of  the  words  for  the  ethical  outcome  or 
aspect  of  justification.  To  this  we  may  now  pass. 
(c)  Gods  righteousness  and  the  new  life. — The 
problem  of  the  ne.\us  between  this  faith-righteous- 
ness and  the  moral  life  of  the  Christian,  between 
the  free  forgiveness  which  cuts  away  'works'  as 
establishing  any  claim  on  God  and  the  strong 
ethical  interests  of  the  Pauline  gospel,  is  un- 
usually difficult,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  made 
needlessly  difficult  by  dogmatic  handling.  For 
example,  some  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  in  a 
laudable  effort  to  oppose  the  Roman  theory  of 
merits,  occasionally  tended  to  reduce  faith  to  a 
bitrren  assent,  which  emptied  it  of  ethical  content, 
making  it  either  (a)  a  mere  organ  for  receiving 
the  initiiil  blessing  of  forgiveness,  i.e.  assent  to  a 
doctrine  of  salvation,  or  (b)  too  much  a  matter  of 
subjective  feeling.  Luther  himself,  in  his  sheer 
anxiety  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  saving  faith, 
now  and  then  allowed  himself  to  say  paradoxical 
things  which  suggested  that  there  could  be  justif}'- 
ing  faith  apart  from  love.  Luther  is  certainly  a 
better  exegete  of  St.  Paul  at  this  point,  in  the 
main,  than  the  tradition  derived  from  Augustine. 
Augustine  tended  to  regard  human  faith  as  worth- 
less until  it  was  infused  and  vitalized  by  Divine 
grace,  and  he  seems  now  and  then  to  read  St.  Paul 
as  if  God's  grace  revived  faith  and  made  it  ethically 
valid  by  means  of  the  sacraments.  The  spirit  of 
Luther's  fundamental  interpretation  is  at  any  rate 
more  true  to  the  Apostle's  teaching.  At  the  same 
time,  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  right- 
eousness by  faith  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian 
really  does  belong  to  the  problem  of  justification 
(q.v.),  for  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  372), 
does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the  Christian  life  as 
'  righteousness '  in  the  non-technical  as  well  as  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  The  vexed  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  between  righteousness  by 
faith  and  the  judgment  on  works  (wliich  includes 
Christians)  might  be  supposed  to  lie,  strictly  speak- 
ing, outside  oiir  subject ;  for  while  St.  Paul  regards 
justifying  faith  as  in  no  essential  respect  ditterent 
from  the  faith  which  underlies  the  entire  course  of 
the  Christian  experience,  he  generally  employs 
other  methods  of  statement  (the  'fruit  of  the 
Spirit,'  etc.)  to  elucidate  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Christian.  The  terminology  of  righteousness 
by  faith  did  not  rule  his  whole  theology.  Yet, 
whatever  explanation  may  be  adopted  of  the  nexus 
between  the  so-called  forensic  and  ethical  sides  of 
his  tlieology,  the  term  '  righteousness '  is  not  always 
dropped  when  he  proceeds  to  state  the  latter. 
This  is  clear,  e.g.,  in  Ro  6'^'^-,  where  he  reiterates 
the  thought  that  Christians  must  dedicate  them- 
selves to  'the  service  of  righteou.sness.'  Life  is  a 
service,  however  you  take  it,  he  implies.*  In  fact, 
apologizing  for  the  oxymoron,  he  calls  the  new  life 
a  '  slavery  to  righteousness '  !  '  Set  free  from  sin, 
you  have  passed  into  the  service  of  righteousness ' 

*  As  Jesus  did  in  Mt  6^:  'you  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
but  you  must  serve  one,  either  God  or  mammon.'  In  the  next 
chapter  (Ito  ?•*),  St.  Paul  puts  the  same  thoufjht  from  another 
point  of  view  :  *  you  must  belong  to  Someone,  either  to  the  Law 
or  to  Christ.* 


(iSouKiliBriTe,  v.'*).  Sin  is  a  slavery,  so  is  SiKaiorivri. 
You  once  knew  the  former  ;  now  take  the  latter. 
Here  the  position  of  Suatodi'i'i;,  which  is  absolutely 
due  to  God's  grace,  as  he  has  just  been  arguing  in 
the  previous  chapter,  becomes  not  only  a  memory 
and  a  hope  but  an  obligation  upon  those  who  are 
justified,  the  nexus  being  the  Person  of  Christ  with 
wliich  our  faith  identifies  us,  since  Clirist  has 
broken  the  hold  of  sin  over  us  and  opened  up 
to  us  the  sphere  and  the  capacity  of  the  Divine 
life.* 

This  nexus  is  not  a  mere  play  on  the  diderent 
senses  of  Sixaiocrwi).  The  forensic  metiiphors  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  connexion  with  righteousness  in  the 
technical  sense  remlcr  it  all  tlie  more  imperative 
to  grasp  the  larger  thought  for  which  he  is  seeking 
a  somewhat  controversial  expression.  When  a 
sinner  is  pronounced  righteous  or  justified,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  does  not  correspond  to  the  cool 
verilict  of  acquittal  passed  by  some  outside 
authority  ;  it  is  the  gracious  dealing  of  a  loving 
God,  whose  end  is  life  for  the  sinner.  The  clearest 
statement  of  this  truth  is  in  the  long  passage  of 
Ro  5'*'-  :  '  W^hile  the  sentence  ensuing  on  a  single 
sin  resulted  in  doom,  the  free  gift  ensuing  on 
many  trespasses  issues  in  acquittal '  (but  acquittal 
is  not  the  last  word).  '  For  if  the  trespass  of  one 
man  allowed  death  to  reign  through  that  one  man, 
much  more  shall  those  who  receive  the  overflowing 
grace  and  free  gift  of  righteousness  reign  in  life 
through  One,  through  Jesus  Christ.'  The  SiKaiujia 
or  acquittal  carries  life  with  it.  Hence  the 
Apostle  sums  up :  '  Well  then,  as  one  man's 
trespass  issued  in  doom  for  all,  so  one  man's  act  of 
redress  issues  in  acquittal  and  life  {eh  Sixafuiriv 
fw^s)  for  all ;  just  as  one  man's  disobedience  made 
all  the  rest  sinners,  so  one  man's  obedience  will 
make  all  the  rest  righteous  .  .  .  sin  increased,  but 
grace  surpassed  it  far,  so  that  while  sin  had  reigned 
the  reign  of  death,  grace  might  also  reign  with  a 
righteousness  that  ends  in  life  eternal  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  It  is  passages  like  this 
w'hich  suggest  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  right- 
eousness by  faith  finds  its  equivalent  in  the  Johan- 
nine  doctrine  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  life  in  both  cases  being  the  central  thought. 
The  door  into  this  fellowship  opens  from  within, 
and  similarly  the  righteousness  which  issues  in  life 
is  steadily  regarded  as  a  free  gift  of  God  ;  you  can- 
not pay  for  it,  or  work  for  it,  you  have  only  to 
accept  the  reconciliation.  The  life  comes  through 
a  Divine  self-sacrifice.  When  St.  Paul  is  using  his 
most  juridical  language,  he  never  forgets  to  bring 
this  out,  and  the  very  fact  that  his  line  of  argu- 
ment in  this  section  does  not  lead  him  to  develop 
the  human  faith  which  receives  the  gift  enables 
him  to  lay  all  the  more  stress  upon  the  Divine 
generosity  which  provided  it  for  needy  man.t 
'  The  gift,'  '  the  free  gift,'  '  for  nothing ' — it  is  as  if 
he  could  not  say  enough  to  convince  his  readers  of 

*  It  is  the  vnaKori  Of  Christ  (5^9)  which  realizes  the  new  order 
of  reconciliation  and  SiKaioavinq  for  men,  who  in  turn  have  to 
give  in  (see  above),  by  an  act  of  obedience,  to  these  gracious 
terms  of  God  for  their  redemption.  But  the  luiman  vTraKori  is 
not  exhausted  by  this  surrender  to  God  in  Christ ;  it  lias  to  be 
worked  out  in  His  service  and  spirit  (Ro  6i2f-).  Cf.  W.  Schlatter's 
Giaitlte  und  Gekormtii,  Gutersloh,  1901. 

t  Cf.  what  R.  W.  Dale  once  said  about  Maurice  (Life  of  R.  W. 
Daley  London,  1898,  p.  541) :  '  What  he  wanted  was  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  de&ervd  all  the  love  and  trust  that  came  to  him. 
I  am  more  and  more  clear  about  this,  that  we  must  be  content 
to  know  that  the  best  things  come  to  us  both  from  man  and 
God  without  our  deserving  them.  We  are  under  grace,  not 
under  law.  Not  until  we  have  beaten  down  our  pride  and  self- 
assertion  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  everything  from  earth  and 
heaven  just  as  a  child  takes  everything,  without  raising  the 
question.  Do  I  deserve  this  or  not  ?  or  rather  with  the  habitual 
conviction  that  we  deserve  nothing  and  are  content  that  it 
should  be  so,  do  we  get  into  right  relations  either  with  our 
Father  in  heaven  or  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  about  us. 
That  principle  is  capable  of  a  most  fatal  misconception,  but  in 
its  truth  it  is  one  of  the  secreta  of  righteousness  and  joy." 
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God's  character  and  motives  in  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Yet  even  when  he  considers  liunian  faith  in  this 
connexion,  it  onlj'  serves  to  enijiliasize  tlie  truth 
that  tlie  new  relation  of  rifjhteonsness  cannot  rest 
on  any  |iact  between  a  man  and  his  God.  Faitli 
is  not  the  contribution  which  the  sinner  makes. 
Tbere  were  reliyious  conceptions  of  rij;hteousne.ss 
wliich  ^ave  a  place  to  faith  alonj;side  works,  but 
St.  I'aiil  would  not  hear  of  such  an  admixture  as 
we  meet,  e.g.,  in  the  apocalypse  oi  4  J^^''<t-  'A 
worker  has  his  wage  counted  to  him  as  a  due,  not 
as  a  favour  ;  but  a  man  who  instead  of  working 
believes  in  him  wlio  justities  the  ungodly  lias  his 
faith  counted  as  righteousness'  (Ko  4'').  Kvery- 
tliing  turns  upon  faith,  he  adds  (4'"),  for  the  new 
riglueousness  is  a  gift  or,  historically  regarded,  a 
promise  ;  these  are  the  terms  on  wliicii  it  is  otfered. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  after  urging  Christians  to  '  serve  right- 
eousness' (in  6'^'- ),  he  instinctively  varies  the  ]ilirase : 
'  now  that  you  are  set  free  from  sin,  now  that  you 
have  passed  into  the  service  of  God '  (this  is  another 
way  of  stating  what  he  means  by  justification  or 
the  possession  of  '  God's  righteousness '),  '  your  gain 
iscon.secration  {ayiaaiJ.6s),  and  the  end  of  that  is  life 
eternal.  Sin's  wage  is  death,  hut  God's  gift  is  life 
eternal  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  The  life  which 
the  practice  of  SiKaioirvvr)  produces  is  ultimately  a 
Divine  gift.  Even  in  this  sphere,  where  the  human 
will  is  active,  where  a  man  is  bidden  co-operate 
witli  all  his  powers,  tlie  notion  of  merit  is  carefully 
excluded.  A  man  gets  something  out  of  the  service 
of  sin,  and  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  it !  He  also 
gets  something  out  of  the  service  of  righteousness 
(i.e.  out  of  his  devotion  to  the  character  which  God 
approves),  but  be  has  God  to  thank  for  this.  The 
fact  that  St.  Paul  uses  biKaiouvvi]  in  this  definite 
sense  of  character,  so  soon  after  he  has  just  used  it 
to  denote  a  religious  standing  or  relationsliip  to 
God,  is  noticeable ;  it  confirms  our  interpretation 
of  the  latter  as  implying  a  positive  experience  of 
life,  and  it  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  common 
basis  of  both  in  the  grace  of  God,  mediated  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  justification  but  the  service 
of  SiKaioavvri  depends  upon  man's  relation  to  Him, 
since  the  latter  means  a  life  lived  for  Him  (2  Co  5'-') 
or  in  Him  (Ro  6").  In  both  senses  of  the  term, 
Siraiotrui'T)  means  life  (Ro  5'-'  6^),  and  whether  this 
life  is  viewed  as  a  standing  before  God  or  a  calling 
it  is  equally  dependent  upon  Him.  St.  Paul  could 
have  conceived  acquittal  apart  from  moral  renewal 
as  little  as  he  could  have  conceived  moral  renewal 
apart  from  acquittal  (Sokolowski,  Die  Begrijfe  vun 
Geistund  LebenbeiPaulus,)).  14);  the  one  involved 
the  other,  and,  as  both  implied  the  mediation  of 
life  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  intrusion  of  merit  or 
.self-righteousness  was  definitely  eliminated.  In 
Ph  3"'-  we  have  both  aspects  and  senses  of  Sixaio- 
aurq  held  together ;  the  gift  is  a  task,  and  the 
very  task  is  itself  a  gift,  depending  for  its  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  for  its  reward  upon  the  Lord.  In 
Ro  6'°'-,  the  conception  of  faith,  which  elsewhere 
reveals  the  nexus  between  the  so-called  forensic 
and  ethical  sides  of  righteousne.ss,  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  but  the  second  lialf  of  the  chapter 
re.sts  on  tlie  thought  of  the  first  half,  viz.  the 
identification  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  in  His 
new  life  of  power  over  the  flesh  and  sin,  and  there- 
fore the  Apostle's  language  about  the  duty  of 
devotion  to  SiKaioiruvri  as  the  religious  ideal  could 
not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  it  implied  that  in  this 
career  of  goodness  a  man  was  somehow  less  depend- 
ent upon  God  than  in  the  initial  crisis  of  justifica- 
tion. The  juridical  associations  of  '  righteousness  ' 
and  'justify'  made  it  more  easy  for  the  Apostle  to 
bring  out  tlie  absolute  indebtedness  of  ni;in  to  God 
for  forgiveness  and  fellowship  at  the  outset  of  the 


Christian  experience.  'I'hey  did  not  suggest  so 
naturally  tlie  same  exclusion  of  merit  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  new  career  of  iiKcaoavvq  ;  in  fact,  their 
terminology  did  not  lend  itself  so  readily  *  to  the 
expression  of  this  positive  and  living  content  in 
justification  at  all,  for  we  cannot  assume  that  he 
ever  used  the  verb  'justify'  (apart  from  the  quota- 
tion in  3*)  of  God  in  any  sense  ex(!ept  that  of  pro- 
nouncing a  verdict.  l>ut  when  believers  were 
'counted  riglilecms,'  because  they  believed  in  Christ 
who  had  died  for  their  sins,  this  involved  their 
possession  by  God  ;  they  were  now  His,  for  His 
own  purposes,  and  His  ])ur])Ose  was  life.  Through 
their  organic  union  with  Christ,  this  life  is  repro- 
duced in  their  experience,  and  consummated.  '  He 
glorifies  those  whom  he  has  justified'  (Ro  8*"). 
Probably  it  was  to  avoid  any  possible  misapprehen- 
siou  that  St.  Paul  never  spoke  of  God  'making' 
men  righteous ;  he  reserved  Sikoiow  strictly  for 
the  verdict  of  acquittal,  which  altered  once  and  for 
all  the  standing  of  the  sinner  before  his  God.  In- 
stead of  using  the  same  term  for  the  process  of 
making  the  justified  man  '  righteous  '  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  term,  he  employed  other  words  (e.g. 
Ro  7'')  and  metaphors.  Nevertheless  the  acquittal 
was  a  creative  act,  and  even  'righteousness'  is 
used  in  connexion,  e.g.,  with  life,  which  shows  what 
was  in  the  writer's  mind.  Allusions  like  those  in 
2  Co  5"  and  Ro  8'"  (whatever  view  is  taken  of 
this  clause ;  cf.  above,  p.  372)  indicate  what  he 
regarded  as  implicit  in  the  initial  verdict  of  'justi- 
fied,' and  what  prompted  him  for  once  to  employ 
SiKaioavvrt  as  he  does  in  Ro  6""'. 

Finally,  a  word  upon  the  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments  being  meted  out  to  Christians  at  the 
end.  Bunyan  pointed  out  that  the  village  of 
Morality  lay  off  the  straight,  safe  road  to  the 
Celestial  City  ;  he  also  recalled  how  Mr.  Honest  in 
his  lifetime  had  appointed  'one  (Jood-conscience' 
to  help  him  over  the  Kiver  of  Death,  and  how  '  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Honest  were,  Grille  reigns.'  So 
with  St.  Paul.  He  warns  the  Christian  oil' '  works 
of  the  law'  (Mr.  Legality  is  the  leading  inhabitant 
of  the  village  of  Morality  !),  and  also  warns  him 
not  to  meet  the  end  without  a  good  conscience, 
without  a  moral  record  which  will  bear  the  most 
searching  scrutiny.  For  such  a  scrutiny  awaits 
even  the  justified,  even  those  'for  whom  there  is 
now  no  condemnation ' ;  they  will  he  taken  to 
account  before  the  Divine  tribunal  for  what  they 
have  made  of  their  life.  The  emphasis  set  liy  St. 
Paul  on  the  moral  transformation  of  the  believing 
man  is  shown  by  this  striking  fact  that  he  retains 
the  conception  of  judgment  being  passed  on  the 
works  even  of  Christians  at  the  end,  although 
logically  it  seems  incompatible  with  the  truth  that 
Christians  were  already  free  from  doom  and  assured 
of  salvation.  Various  explanations  of  this  have 
been  offered.  The  Apostle's  stress  ujion  reconijiense 
is  excused  as  a  remnant  of  his  traditional  Pharisaic 
theology,  which  he  did  not  reconcile  with  his 
evangelical  principle  of  justification  by  faith  ;  the 
two  are  left  side  by  side  as  parallel  lines,  religious 
and  ethical ;  or,  the  doctrine  of  judgment  on  works 
is  taken  to  refer  to  the  degrees  of  glory  in  whi<:li 
Christians  are  to  stand,  all  being  saved  as  believers 
in  Christ,  but  with  varying  records.  The  latter 
view  t  is  ingenious,  hut  it  has  to  be  read  into  St. 

*  St.  Paul  did  not  quote  Ps  llS'Sf-  as  Clement  of  Rome  did 
(xh'iii.  2-4),  to  show  that  '  of  the  numerous  (;ates  which  are 
opened,  this  in  righteousness  is  the  gat*  in  Christ, wherehy  hlessed 
are  all  the}'  that  enter  and  make  straight  their  paths  in  holiness 
and  righteousness."  In  view  of  fJal  &  it  is  literally,  but  no  more 
than  literally,  correct  to  say  (witli  I.ightfoot  on  ko  621)  that  St. 
Paul  '  never  uses  Kapird?  of  the  results  of  evil-doing,  but  always 
substitutes  epya-'  Still  he  does  tend  to  confine  this  organic 
metaphor  to  the  new  life  in  the  spirit ;  he  avoids  speaking  of 

Kaprros  ^ixatotrvn)?  (ef.  Pr  ll-'O.  l.XX)  except  in  Ph  111. 

t  It  is  argued  by  E.  Knhl  in  licc/ilh-itniinuj  au/Gnmd  Giaub- 
ens  und  Qcricht  nach  den  M'erkcn  bt-i  J'auiua,  Konigsberg,  1904. 
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Paul's  language  in  order  to  explain  all  tlie  facts. 
Others  point  out  that  the  equivalence  of  reward 
and  service  is  not  mechanical  or  juridical,  and  tliat 
the  deeds  which  come  up  for  scrutiny  at  tlie  end 
are  the  '  fruit  of  the  Spirit.'  In  any  case,  St.  Paul 
never  re^^irded  justifying  faith  as  either  morally 
indifferent  or  guaranteeinj^  mechanically  a  good 
life.  He  retains  judgment  on  the  works  of  the 
Christian*  as  a  justified  nian,  on  account  of  his 
strong  sense  of  etiiical  responsibility.  There  may 
be  a  formal  contradiction,  out  the  signilicant  thing 
is  that  both  in  2  Co  5^'*  ('  I  am  eager  to  satisfy  him, 
whether  in  the  body  or  away  from  it ;  for  we  have 
all  to  aiipear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  each  to 
be  requited  for  what  he  has  done  with  his  body, 
well  or  ilT)  and  in  Ph  3^'*,  where  the  possession  of 
the  Divine  righteousness  at  the  end  does  not  exclude 
personal  etlbrt  in  the  present,!  the  Apostle's  religi- 
ous experience  is  larger  than  the  logical  inferences 
of  the  strict  righteousness-doctrine.  To  be  justi- 
fied by  faith  was  God's  gift.  But  it  was  more  than 
a  gift;  it  was  a  vocation,  a  career — Aufgabe  as 
well  as  Gahe.  Because  it  was  the  gift  of  a  new 
relationship,  the  recipient  had  to  work  from  it  or 
with  it  scrupulously  :  '  Work  strenuously  at  your 
salvation,  for  it  is  God  who  in  his  goodwill  enables 
you  to  will  this  and  to  achieve  it'  (Ph  2^^).  My 
aim,  he  adds,  is  *to  see  if  I  too  can  attain  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead'  (Ph  3"),  that  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine  righteousness  which 
depended  on  faith.  Baur  takes  this  last  clause 
and  writes  opposite  it,  *  If  there  be  anything  that 
our  apostle  could  not  possibly  have  written  it  is 
that  dubious  etTrais  /caraiTTjo'w  e/s  tt)v  ^^avdffraa lv  tt}v 
€K  v€Kpwv,  where  his  whole  fellowship  with  Christ 
is  put  in  question.'  St.  Paul  could  not  have  written 
it,  unless  he  had  been  more  than  a  Paulinist — a 
Paulinist  of  Baur's  type.  But  he  was  a  great 
Christian.  He  could  conceive  it  possible  that  even 
he  might  be  a  reprobate,  and  he  wished  his  churches 
to  feel  tlie  same  wholesome  fear  of  themselves.  He 
knew  tliere  was  such  a  thing  as  receiving  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain.  Nothing  would  have  been  more 
out  of  keeping  with  his  doctrine  of  assurance  than 
a  Christianized  Pharisaism  which  counted  lightly 
on  final  acceptance,  t  It  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
unauthenticity  of  Philippians  that  he  introduces 
this  remarkable  allusion  to  the  subjective  aspect 
of  righteousness.  On  paper  the  collocation  of  this 
with  the  assurance  of  acquittal  on  the  score  of 
faith  may  seem  heterogeneous,  just  as  the  cognate 
association  of  justihcation  by  faith  with  judgment 
to  be  passed  on  the  conduct  of  Christians  may 
appear  an  antinomy.  But,  while  we  learn  to  know 
St.  Paul  first  on  paper,  the  clue  to  the  real  St.  Paul 
lies  in  the  spiritual  and  ethical  attitude  towards 
the  realities  of  God  and  human  life,  which  can  and 
must  hold  together  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
things  which  logically  amount  to  a  paradox. 

The  judgment  on  works,  i.e.  on  the  behaviour  of  Christians 
as  justified  men  as  well  as  on  outsiders,  implies  the  recompense 
of  good  conduct  andsenice  as  w^ell  as  the  retribution  upon  evil. 
The  good  life  is  crowned,  at  the  end  (2  Ti  4^).  This  was  some- 
times expressed  by  St.  Paul  as  receiving  God's  '  praise,'  e.g.  in 
1  Co  4^  (almost  in  the  sense  of  approval),  where  each  faithful 
servant  gets  his  proportionate  meed  of  praise  from  God,  when 


*  It  is  impossible  (in  face  of  Eo  26f.  and  2  Co  510)  to  hold  that 
he  kept  it  for  outsiders. 

t  Titius  (Der  PauUnismtts,  pp.  203-205)  traces  in  Ph  39r.  a 
weakening  of  the  definitive  character  of  justification,  although 
he  interprets  Gal  217  of  the  constant  task  which  falls  to  the 
Christian — the  task  of  maintaining  his  position  as  a  justified 
man.  Gal  2i7  ig  a  difficult  link  in  a  difficult  chain  of  argument, 
but  it  probably  means  that  even  Jews  who  sought  righteousness 
on  Christ's  terms  had  to  confess  they  were  sinners  ;  they  could 
not  bring  forward  any  racial  privilege  which  would  exempt 
them  from  the  verdict  that  'all  have  sinned*(Ro  3'-^). 

X  Cf.  Pascal's  saying  :  'au  lieu  de  dire,  *'  s'il  n'j'  avait  point  en 
Dieu  de  mis^ricorde,  d  faudrait  faire  toutes  sortes  d'efforts  pour 
la  vertu,"  il  faut  dire,  au  contraire,  que  cest  parce  qu'il  y  a  en 
Dieu  de  la  mistricorde,  qu'il  faut  faire  toutes  sortes  d'efforts' 
{Penates,  ed.  E.  Havet,  Paris,  1866,  vol.  u.  p.  103). 


the  final  scrutiny  upon  the  records  of  service  lakes  place  (cf, 
Ro  2'^).  This  shows  that  the  equivalence  of  reward  and  service 
is  not  a  mechanical  equivalence  or  even  a  purely  juridical 
verdict,  but,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  a  gracious  act  of  God. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  deeds  for  which  men  are 
rewarded  are  done  under  the  inspiring  Spirit;  they  are  the 
outcome  of  a  process  (Gal  6'-^-^  Q'^),  arui  the  very  process  is  more 
than  a  human  achievement.  The  Pauline  doctrine  thus  differs 
from  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Judgment,*  which  tended  to 
fix  a  man's  fate  by  the  tally  of  meritorious  actions  which  he 
could  produce  at  the  end,  one  of  these  being  faith  or  fidelity. 
To  St.  Paul,  faith  is  the  principle  which  inspires  the  whole 
process  of  conduct.t 

The  religious  interest  in  this  reward  of  service  and  conduct 
is  expressed  in  the  original  form  of  the  prayer  in  the  Te  Deuia: 
'  We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  judge.  We  there- 
fore pray  thee,  help  thy  servants,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed 
with  thy  precious  blood ;  make  them  to  be  rewarded  (not 
'numbered' — the  true  reading  is  '  munerari,*  not  'numerari') 
with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting.'  The  tone  of  this  petition 
recalls  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  emphasis  on  judgment  or  praise 
for  the  Christian  at  the  end.  He  employs  terms  which  literally 
are  incompatible  with  bis  original  view  of  justification,  but  he 
employs  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  urge  ethical  responsibility 
without  compromising  the  grace  of  God  or  affording  any 
ground  for  the  unhealthy  Ka.vxT){Ti^  which  it  was  his  relentless 
aim  to  eradicate  from  righteousness  at  any  stage  and  in  any 
form  of  the  religious  experience. 

Literature. — The  linguistic  data  are  stated  fully  in  H. 
Cremer's  Bibl.-Theol.  Lexicon  of  NT  Greek,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin- 
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Critical  Exposition  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  Romans,  London, 
1866,  p.  165,  etc.,  by  J.  Massie  in  Exp,  Ist  ser.,  viii.  [IShO] 
257-269,  and  in  P.  Feine's  Theologie  des  Meuen  Testame7it6'^, 
Leipzig,  1911,  p.  338  f.  The  most  notable  of  the  special  articles 
and  monographs  in  recent  years  are:  G.  A.  Fricke's  Der 
paulinisciie  Qrundbegriff  der  SiKaioa-vvTi  Beov,  do.,  18S8;  an 
essay  by  H.  Beck  in  Seue  Jahrtriicher  fur  detitsche  Theologie, 
iv.  [1895]  249-261 ;  and  a  pamphlet  by  T.  Haringon  '  Atttaiocrvi-Tj 
6eov  bei  Paulus,'  Tubingen,  1896  ;  G.  Schnedermann's  mono- 
graph on  Der  israelitische  Hintergrund  in  der  Lehre  des 
Apostels  Paulus  von  der  Gottesgerechtigkeit  aus  Glauben,  Leip- 
zig, 1895  ;  J.  Barmby,  in  Exp,  5th  ser.,  iv.  [1896]  124-139 ;  H. 
Cremer's  Die  paitlinische  Rechtfertigungslehre  xm  Zusarmnen- 
hanq  ihrer geschichtUchen  Voraiissetztingeji^,  Giitersloh,  1900 ;  J. 
Deiiney,  in  £xp,  6thser.,  iii.  [1901]  433  f.,  iv.  [1901]81  ff.,  299ff.; 
W.  Liitgert's  monograph  on  Die  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigxtng 
durch  dm  Glauben,  Berlin,  1903 ;  K.  Miiller,  Beohachtungen 
zur  paulinischen  Rechtfertigungslehre,  Leipzig,  1905;  J.  H. 
Gerretsen,  Rechtvaardiginakinp  bij  Paulus  in  verband  met  de 
prediginq  van  Christus  in  de  Synuptici,  Nijmvegen,  1905  ;  E. 
Tobac,  Le  Problkine  de  la  justification  dans  saint  Paul,  Paris, 
1908 ;  and  B.  F.  Westcott's  !St.  Paul  and  Justification, 
London,  1913,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
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Goguel,  L'ApOtre  Paul  et  J^sm-Christ,  Paris,  1904,  p.  294  f.  ; 
Shailer  Mathews,  The  Mesifianic  Hope  in  the  NT,  Chicago, 
1905,  p.  193  ff.  ;  W.  P.  DuBose,  The  Gospel  accordinq  to  St. 
Paul,  New  York,  1907,  p.  69  f.  ;  Otto  Pfieiderer,  Das  Urchris- 
tenthum'^,  Berlin,  1902,  Eng.  tr.,  Primitive  Christianity,  4  vols., 
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•  But  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  sayings  like  that  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
(Pirlfe  A  both,  iii.  19):  *  The  world  is  judged  by  goodness,  and 
[yet]  all  is  according  to  the  [amount  of]  work.' 

t  From  one  point  of  view,  he  could  say  (2  Th  I^f-)  that  God 
considered  it  only  right  (SiKaiov  napa  6etZ)  to  reward  Christian 
suffering  with  rest  and  relief  hereafter  ;  horn  another,  he  could 
suggest  that  the  closing  as  well  as  the  opening  act  of  the  Chris- 
tian experience  was  one  of  God's  grace  (see  above,  p.  376). 
There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  the  two  aspects. 
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Rechtfertigunp  bei  Paillua,  eine  Rechtfertipung  Paulus,'  SK 
(19121  38 f.;  G.  P.  Wetter.  Der  yer<jc!Uui;is<ieil(tnki:  bei 
Pautus,  Gotlingen,  1912.  p.  101 1. ;  A,  de  Boysson.  La  Loi  et 
la  foi,  Paris,  1912,  p.  2251.;  H.  Weiiiel,  Ihblische  Theoloijie 
des  Xr-,  Tubingen,  1913,  p.  272  (.;  J.  G.  Simpson,  urt. 
'  Justification,' ii'ifB  vii.  81S-019  ;  J.  Weiss,  Das  Orchrislen- 
Um,  Gottingen,  1914,  p.  384 1.  J  AMES  MOFFATT. 

RING.— Rings  on  the  fingers  were  amonj;  the 
oriMiiuents  worn  by  Jews,  both  by  men  (Gn  38"-  " 
41",  Lk  15--)  and  by  women  (Is  8-')-  A  warning 
against  the  wearing  of  rings  by  Christians  is  given 
in  Apost.  Const,  i.  3.  Tliat  it  was  needed  we  can 
see  from  the  fact  that  in  Ja  2^  the  Christian  con- 
gregations are  warned  against  paying  undne  re- 
spect to  the  man  who  comes  into  their  assembly 
'  with  a  gold  ring'  (lit.  'golden-ringed' ;  his  bands 
might  be  adorned  with  a  number  of  rings). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  while  forbiilding  to  Chris- 
tians such  ornaments  as  are  mere  lu.xuries,  makes 
an  exception  of  the  ring  because  of  its  use  for  the 
purpose  of  sealing. 

RIVER  (irora^iis,  Ac  16",  2  Co  II",  Rev  8'»  9" 
J215  igJ- n  22'--;  the  references  to  rivers  in  the 
Gospels  are  even  fewer  [cf.  Mt  7-=,  Mk  P,  Lk  (5^*, 
Jn  7^]).— The  Jordan  is  the  only  river  in  Palestine 
proper,  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  rightly  called 
the  Jordiin,  wliich  probably  means  '  the  Descender,' 
as  it  falls  some  2,000  ft.  in  a  distance  of  100  miles. 
Among  the  other  streams  and  mountain  torrents 
in  Palestine  there  are  the  Kishon,  which  drains 
Galilee  westward  ;  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Jabbok, 
which  carry  the  waters  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  into 
the  Jordan  ;  the  Leontes  and  Orontes,  which  rise 
in  Coele-Syria  and  drain  the  great  basin  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  the  Euphrates, 
greatest  of  all,  forming  the  boundary  of  Palestine 
on  the  N.E. 

The  rivers  mentioned  in  apostolic  history  carry 
us  beyond  Palestine.  Certain  references  to  rivers, 
indeed,  are  but  figures  of  speech.  That  alluded  to 
in  Ac  16'^  is  best  identified  with  the  Gangitis,  a 
tributary  of  the  Strymon  near  Philippi.  On  its 
banks  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  found  a  place 
of  prayer,  with  a  small  building  possibly  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV. 
X.  23),  the  decree  of  Halicarnassus  allowed  the 
Jews  '  to  make  their  places  of  prayer  by  the  sea^ 
shore,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  fathers.' 
Tertullian  (ad  Nat.  i.  13)  also,  about  A.D.  200, 
mentions  '  prayers  on  the  shore '  as  characteristic 
of  the  Jews  (cf.  Ac  2P).  The  Jews  in  Philippi  at 
that  time  were  probably  too  few  in  number  to 
possess  a  synagogue.  This  '  place  of  prayer,'  being 
situated  by  a  river,  was  convenient  for  ceremonial 
wasliings.  In  another  passage  (2  Co  11-''),  St.  Paul, 
in  illustration  of  his  unflinching  Christian  endur- 
ance, recounts  the  perils  he  had  suH'ered  in  his 
missionary  journeys  from  swollen  and  turbulent 
'  rivers,'  which  had  been  treacherous  to  ford  or 
swim.  Doubtless  he  had  had  many  hazardous 
experiences  of  this  character.  When  the  rivers  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Palestine  are  in  flood,  to  ford  them 
is  little  less  than  a  tragedy.  The  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows  keep  most  of  them  bridgeless. 

Two  references  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  of 
similar  import  and  may  be  considered  together. 
In  the  first  (8'°),  when  the  third  angel  sounds, 
there  falls  from  heaven  a  great  star,  burning  as  a 
torch,  upon  the  third  part  of  the  '  rivers '  and  upon 
the  fountains  of  waters.  The  star  is  called  '  worm- 
wood,' a  bitter  drug,  typical  of  Divine  punishment, 
and  regarded  as  a  mortal  poison.  In  the  second 
passage  (16''),  the  third  angel  pours  out  his  bowl 
into  the  '  rivers '  and  fountains  of  waters,  and  they 
become  blood.  In  consequence,  there  is  no  more 
drinking  water.  All  nature  is  in  convulsion,  the 
special  object  of  the  Apostle  being  to  announce  the 


doom  of  Rome  and  of  the  worshippers    of    the 
Emperor. 

There  are  three  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse 
which  may  very  appriipriately  be  discusseii  by 
them.selvc.s.  In  the  first  (Rev  9'^),  the  sixth  angel 
with  the  trumiiet  is  bidden  to  loose  the  four  angels 
that  are  bound  at  '  the  great  river  Euphrates,'  that 
they  may  lead  forth  a  mighty  army  to  the  sad 
disaster  of  Rome.  The  Euphrates,  which  in  the 
olden  time  had  been  the  ideal  eastern  boundary 
of  Israel's  territory,  is  here  conceived  of  as  the 
frontier  between  Rome  and  her  enemies  the 
Parthians.  In  a  parallel  passage  (16'-)  the  sixth 
angel  pours  out  his  bowl  on  the  Euphrates,  and  its 
waters  are  dried  up  that  the  way  may  be  ready  for 
the  kings  (of  Parthia)  to  cross  over  (cf.  17'-'  '"). 
Both  predictions  have  to  do  with  the  Roman 
Empire  and  its  fate.  In  the  remaining  passage 
(12'°)  the  dragon  casts  water  out  of  his  mouth  '  as 
a  river'  that  the  Imperial  mistress  (Rome)  may  be 
carried  away  as  by  a  deluge.  In  all  these  passages 
the  Seer  is  attempting  to  picture  the  marvellous 
deliverance  of  God's  people  from  their  Roman 
enemies.  For  the  Roman  armies  under  Nero 
threatened  to  sweep  away  Christianity  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  most  beautiful  reference  to  '  rivers '  in  the 
whole  Bible  is  yet  to  be  discussed.  It  is  found  in 
Rev  22'-  ^,  '  And  he  shewed  me  a  river  of  water 
of  life,  bright  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of 
the  street  thereof.  And  on  this  side  of  the  river 
and  on  that  was  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  yielding  its  fruit  every  month  ; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.'  To  the  Seer  of  Patmos,  the  New 
Jerusalem  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
river  of  water  of  life.  The  original  Paradise 
(Gn  2'°)  possessed  a  river,  and  Paradise  Regained 
must  possess  one  too.  Rivers,  in  the  East  especi- 
ally, have  the  power  to  turn  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden  of  beautj'  and  fertility;  hence  the  river 
is  here  an  apt  symbol  of  life.  Its  waters  are 
'  living  waters'  (Jer  2")  and  healing  (Ezk  47'-'°), 
making  'glad  the  city  of  God'  (Ps  46'').  In 
Ezekiel  the  life-giving  stream  issued  from  the 
Temple  ;  now,  inasmuch  as  the  city  is  all  temple, 
the  river's  ultimate  .source  is  from  the  presence  of 
the  king.  The  river  .and  the  street  run  side  by 
side  through  the  city,  as  the  Bar.ada  and  the 
street  upon  its  left  bank  do  to-day  in  the  city  of 
Damascus.  Trees  of  life  are  placed  in  rows  on 
either  side  of  the  intervening  space.  Both  river 
and  trees  are  within  reach  of  every  one.  The 
river  is  no  longer  a  mere  boundary  (Nu  34°)  or  a 
highway  for  navigation  (Is  18'-),  nor  are  its  banks 
even  a  place  of  prayer  (Ac  16'') ;  it  is  rather  a 
source  of  spiritual  irrigation  to  immortals.  Thus 
John  uses  the  realistic  though  archaic  Language  of 
Jewish  piety  to  delineate  the  bliss  of  the  Redeemed 
in  a  future  state.  In  his  picture  the  river  becomes 
the  symbol  of  the  spiritu,al  happiness  of  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb ;  thus  heaven  is  to  possess 
all  that  Judaism  had  ever  claimed  or  craved. 

George  L.  Robin.son. 
ROADS  AND  TRAVEL.  — The  beginnings  of 
travel  as  of  so  many  other  human  institutions  are 
hidden  in  obscurity.  No  doubt  the  search  lor  food 
or  better  accommodation  was  a  primary  motive  in 
early  times.  Soon  would  supervene  that  love  of 
gain  which  was  eventuallj'  to  send  the  merchant 
princes  of  Rome  on  long  sea-journeys  to  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire  and  beyond. 

So  Horace,  Carm.  i.  xxxi.  11  ff. : 
'Mercator  .  .  . 
Iiis  earns  ipsis ;  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  reuisens  ffiquor  Atlanticum 
Itnpune.' 
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A  later  motive  still  would  be  curiosity,  the 
desire  to  obtain  knowledge.  We  learn,  for  instance, 
that  Gernianicus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  turned  aside  from  his  olHcial  journey  to 
visit  Ei;ypt  cognosee.ndm  antiquitntis  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  59,  etc. ).  Indeed,  Egypt  was  as  much  a  show 
place  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  now.  Pliny  the 
S'oun<;er  tells  us  that  in  his  day  (about  A.D.  100) 
people  would  taUe  the  longest  journeys  to  see 
wonderful  sights,  while  blind  to  the  equally 
wonderful  at  their  own  doors.  Journeys  were  also 
undertaken  in  those  days  for  purposes  of  health. 
The  inhabitants  of  low- lying  coast  towns  resorted 
to  the  villages  on  the  uplands  in  the  hot  season. 
There  are  multitu<le3  of  references  in  the  Latin 
authors  to  the  holiday-resorts  near  Rome,  such  as 
Prjeneste,  Tibur,  Tusculuni,  to  which  in  the  height 
of  summer  the  jaded  Roman  resorted.  Many 
journeys  were  made  in  pursuit  of  military  or  other 
official  dut}'.  There  were,  however,  nearer  analo- 
gies to  the  tours  of  apostles  tlian  those  mentioned  : 
for  long,  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  liad 
been  wanderers  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
ancients  were  also  familiar  with  the  wandering 
priests  of  various  religious  cults.  Between  these 
two  classes  stand  the  apostles  like  Paul. 

1.  Conveyances. — In  ancient  times  we  hear  very 
little  of  walking,  except  for  short  distances. 
Dispatch  runners,  however,  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  covering  distances  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  Nor  do  we  hear  much  of  riding, 
except  in  the  cavalry  divisions  of  the  army  and  in 
the  formal  reviews  of  the  equestrian  order,  etc. 
Driving  was  the  favourite  method  of  locomotion  on 
land.  It  was  not  permitted  within  the  city  of 
Rome  itself.  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  any 
one  who  wished  to  be  carried  in  the  city  had  to  be 
conveyed  in  a  sedan-chair  (lei-tica).  On  reaching 
a  gate  of  the  city  the  traveller  entered  the  carriage 
which  would  be  found  waiting.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  about  Roman  conveyances  that  nearly  all  the 
Latin  words  for  them  are  borrowed  from  the  Celtic 
language  of  the  Gauls.  It  would  .seem,  therefore, 
that  most  types  of  conveyance  were  obtained  by 
the  Romans  from  the  Gauls.  The  favourite  was 
the  two-horsed  carriage.  Such  it  was,  doubtless, 
that  St.  Paul  took  when  wearied  by  his  final  long 
journey  towards  Jerusalem  (^7ri<r/ceuacra|Uei'oi,  Ac 
21",  means,  'having  equipped  [saddled]  horses'; 
cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  302). 
From  the  mention  of  this  detail  here  and  here 
only,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  usual  method  was 
the  healthiest,  safest,  and  surest,  namely,  walking. 

2.  Roads. — (1)  Construction. — The  Roman  sys- 
tem of  Toads  has  never  been  surpassed.  Some  ac- 
count, therefore,  of  the  method  of  their  construction 
is  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  detailed  descrip- 
tion that  has  survived  is  that  of  Statius,  in  his 
Silu(e  (iv.  3),  describing  the  Via  Domitiana,  a 
road  which  the  Emperor  Domitian  caused  to  be 
made  between  Sinuessa  and  Puteoli  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy.  The  problem  there  was  of  some 
difficulty,  as  the  engineers  had  to  deal  with  rivers, 
marshes,  hills,  and  forests.  The  poet  describes  how 
on  the  old  track  the  traveller  was  jolted,  how  the 
wheels  stuck  in  the  ground  while  the  pole  was 
high  in  air,  how  the  populace  had  all  the  terrors  of 
a  sea-voyage  on  land,  added  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  painfully  slow  progress.  The  journey  that 
once  took  a  whole  day  now  takes  '  scarcely  two 
hours'  !  First  the  track  was  marked  out,  then 
balks  were  cut  through,  and  the  earth  was  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  depth  all  the  way  along. 
The  bed  thus  obtained  was  then  filled  up  witli 
fresh  material.  This  consisted  of  layers  of  sand 
and  stones  of  various  sizes.  The  stones  were  kept 
in  position  partly  by  means  of  dowels  connecting 
one   with   another,   partly  by  the  use  of  wedge- 


sliaped  stones  driven  into  interstices  at  the  sides  of 
the  road.  The  building  of  the  road  involved  e.\- 
tensive  labour  of  various  kinds.  Hills  had  to  be 
stripped  of  their  trees,  stones  and  Iwams  had 
to  be  planed,  pools  had  to  be  drained,  the  courses 
of  streams  to  be  diverted,  bridgcis  to  be  constructed, 
etc.  Our  own  country  provides  many  examples 
of  Roman  roads,  some  in  excellent  preservation. 
Sometimes  one  may  have  the  chance  of  seeing  a 
Roman  road  in  section,  for  instance  that  between 
Alcester  and  Dorchester  (Oxon.)  in  a  quarry  on 
Shotover  Hill.  The  upper  surface  of  the  best 
roads  consisted  commonly  of  sijuare  blocks  of 
basalt  {saxum  silex)  placed  angularly,  with  the 
corners  pointing  towards  the  sides  and  the  direction 
of  the  road.  Such  blocks  may  be  seen  in  position 
on  the  Ajjpian  Way  near  Terracina,  at  Tusculuni 
as  one  ascends  the  hill,  and  also  at  Ostia,  where 
the  recent  excavations  have  produced  marvellous 
results. 

(2)  Upkeep. — The  upkeep  of  the  roads  was  natur- 
ally a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tlie 
thoroughness  of  the  initial  construction  was  such 
that  the  ordinary  upkeep  was  not  so  serious  a 
matter  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Land- 
slides and  other  accidents  must  have  been  compara- 
tively rare,  but  everyone  knows  that  even  a  good 
road,  like  a  good  house,  requires  careful  watching, 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  During  the 
Empire  such  duties  were  entrusted  to  definite 
officials.  Augustus  in  27  B.C.  took  in  hand  the 
repair  of  the  roads  of  Italy.  In  20  B.C.  he  appointed 
curatores  uiarum,  who  appear  to  have  had  a  general 
oversight  of  the  roads  of  Italy.  In  Claudius'  time 
we  hear  of  curatores  of  particular  roads,  men  who 
had  already  held  the  prajtorship.  Curatores  of 
equestrian  rank  are  seldom  found,  and  had  charge 
only  of  the  second-class  roads.  The  prajtorian 
curatores  had  under  them  subcuratores.  The 
Italian  roads  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
supported  out  of  the  public  treasury,  though  the 
local  authorities  and  the  Imperial  treasury  had  a 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  upkeep.  We  hear  of 
tabularii,  Imperial  officials  concerned  with  dis- 
bursements for  this  purpose  (cf.  Hirschfeld  in  the 
Literature).  The  streets  of  Rome  itself  were  under 
the  charge  of  another  department. 

(3)  Purpose. — The  original  purpose  with  which 
the  Roman  roads  were  made  was  military,  not 
commercial.  It  was  not  so  much  the  army  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  trade,  as  trade  that 
followed  the  army.  As  soon  as  a  particular  district 
had  been  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  defence  and  sub- 
jection that  the  garrison  should  be  connected  with 
Rome  by  a  road  or  series  of  roads,  along  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  rising  (tuinultus)  of  the  enemy, 
an  army  could  be  brought  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
But  though  military  in  their  origin,  such  was  the 
ett'ectiveness  of  the  pax  Bomana  that  for  the  most 
part  these  roads  were  used  for  political  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  for  those  of  general  travel. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  use  to  which  the 
roads  were  put  in  Imperial  times  was  the  service 
of  the  Imperial  post.  This  was  established  by 
Augustus,  perhaps  on  some  Eastern  model,  for  the 
eli'ective  dispatch  of  business.  By  the  arrangement 
entered  into  between  Augustus  and  the  Senate, 
half  the  provinces  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Emperor,  and  he  had  his  financial  agents  (pro- 
curatores)  in  the  other  half.  Centralization  of 
government  was  a  feature  of  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  first,  and  in  the  exaggerated  form  which 
it  attained  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  was  one  of  the 
causes,  probably  the  chief  cause,  of  its  disintegra- 
tion. The  Roman  Emperors  were  as  a  class  hard- 
working men  who  took  administration  seriously. 
Pliny  the  Younger  tells  that  his  uncle,  the  Elder 
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I'linv,  used  to  help  the  E.upe.or  \ ^?I''}^^"^»    V' 
,U  eonesiKnulenoe  before  .la.  n  ( A/.,  lu-  ^K       >^,r^; 
the   Uo>u'..    p..u-ti.e  to  gain  time  I'Y  ff  ,'r  ,^j' 
early  rather  thai,  hy  silting  up  late.     It '-  »' """^^j 

ll:i-;ir;;^&l;:;fuu^i^^^^ 
!i--ro?S.,^nS- 

T  e  Im  e  ial  post  was  strictly  reserved  for  tnipenal 
mirnoses      Even  governors  of  provinces  were  un- 

vassus  they  measured  about  6  ft.  higl  on  a 
average  and  were  cylindrical  in  shane,  often  with 
Tsqi^i^  b^se  belonging  to  the  -me  ^ock  as  soin.- 
tinies  also  in  modern  England).  The  stone  was 
Scribed  with  the  name,  titles,  and  year  (of  ofhce) 
^f  the  rei-ning  Emperor.  Thousands  of  these 
stonelliave  been  discovered,  and  every  y>^^  ^^ 
to  the  number.  In  tlie  provinces  systems  of  mile- 
stones counted  from  various  important  centres  have 

^7")  "-Inns  provided  accommodation  for 
trivellei"  From  all  accounts  these  seem  to  have 
been  not  only  very  humble  in  character,  but  also 
trotliels  at  tlfe  saiL  time.  This  >^,  "o  ;^-'^^  V^^l 
the  reason  why  C  cero  and  other  travellers  in  lie 
publi'n  timeJspent  the  nights  o  a  Pu™eyj«'^  - 
in  their  own  country-houses  or  m  those  ot  uieu 
rie,;:^    as  far  as  possible.     Certainly  it  .^gauis 

jioii:  lit  .'love  of  ^r^^^ja^-^^ni'^ 


tdl  sa.es  is  intended  the  entertainment,  not  of 
Mlow  cttizens,  but  of  strangers  from  a  distance. 
T^^rnns  were'no  fit  places  for  Pf-°-,  "^--Jj;;r 
were  dedicated  to  chastity  and  all  holy  livin<,. 
From  the  scanty  references  to  >1-".  m  hte^-  -- 
one  can  see  that  they  were  avoided  by  all  resj  ect 
able  persons,  as  were  the  cook-shops  of  the  cities 
riigi'^itoso  homini  popinam  ingredi  "otabile  es 
nseudo -Augustine,  Qucestwyies  Vctcns  etlSom 
EL»  "rcxxr//.  no.  102,  §  5.  ed.  Souter,  Vienna 

^t ^S'o/ ?'iV««rf.-From  .hat  has  been  sa^d 
it  will  he  gathered  that  the  roads  ^vme  on  t  e 
whole  safe,  and  this  was  indeed  the  case  The 
pax  Romana  told  against  '^"^'^"•I'^f .  ^^^i  *  *^'t 
a  ainst  revolt.  But  there  were  certain  districts 
wlfere  brigandage  was  a  real  menace ;  one  was 
Ue  itauran  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
PisidUm  Antioch  and  Lystra.  Notlnng  is  said  in 
tl  e  ;"k  of  Acts  about  this,  but  the  general  refe  - 
ence  in  2  Co  1P»  serves  to  fill  out  the  Acts  narrative 
?cf  Pelan^  on  2  Co  ll"-^'--'':  '  hiec  in  Ac  ibus  non 
Lmnfa  I'l^periuntur,  quia  nee  in  ,Ep-^" --",>;- 
qua?  ibi  scripta  sunt  continentur  ).  Ramsay  has 
^^^.ested  iChnrch  in  the  Itoman  Ernpue,  London 
1894,  p.  24)  that  'perils  of  robbers'  refers  to  the 

our;e^y  from  Perga  >"  l'^'"l"y^',\^^[r  Th- 1 
Taurus  to  Pisidian  Antioch  and  back  again,  lliat 
bii?4nds  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  li  e  of 
the^ti^ne  is  shown  not  only  by  the  story  of  the  Good 


Vhi^,   Moe'sia,   and    Thrace    may   be  let   out  of 
acc'ount.     The  remaining  countries  we  shall  take 

'"(afln  Italy  the  Via  Appia    ' longarum  rcc,ina, 
„i!,7«;"'  (Sl.-J.  Silu<e,  ii.  2,  12),  'le^-^Y-V:'^"    ""the 
the  oldest  of  the  great  Uoman  roads,  hmlt  by  tit 
censor  .\iipius  Claudius  Citcus  in  312  B.C.     11  leu 
Home  by  l\.e  Porta  Capena  in  the  south  and  pas  e. 
bv  Aricm  T'res  Tabenue  (Ac  28'^),  and  I'onim  Appi 
S^,r^)'  o  Tarra^na  (Anxur)  (modern  'I'en-a-'-a),  the 
;  lite  clills  of  which  are  often  >,'^f>="-<^'  *?  ^^^  '^;j^y^ 
authors      Up  to  th  s  point  the  road  is  pcilLciiy 
s  ra  "ht   having  been  built  over  the  marshland  ..f 
th^  Campagna."  Much  of  this  land  is  now  drained 
hut  with  aS  yet  poor  results  to  agriculture.     The 
buildi    '  of  tiie  road  over  this  country  was  a  great 
en  dnelu-in  '  feat  for  those  days.     After  1  arracina 
S'^ourse  is  inlan.l  by  Fundi  t-'i'-orniue     h^   ah^d 
Lome  of  the  La^strygonian  caniuba  s  i,     le  yrf-^^«V. 

a  rTd  which  ran  between  Capua  and    ""  eolM-'  « 
•-'8'3)      A  veneration  alter  Ins  time  Domitian  built 
Uie  road  "called  after  him   Via  Domili.nm,  direct 
"m  ?'uteoli  to  Smuessa,  -Idchsav-ed  the  detour 
necessary  before  that  time.     After  Capua  the  \  a 
T,  p  alakes  its  linal  inland  course,  which  eventually 
ends  in  Brundisium  (Brindisi)  on  the  otl.er  side  of 
Ue  peninsula.     The  intervening  chief  stations  are 
Cala^tia    Caudium,    Beneventuni,   ^clan.nn     \  en- 
usia,  near  which  Horace  was  born,  and  Jaie  turn 
wliere   the  sea  is  at  last  reached.      Hie  tei minus 
B  undis  un,  is  attained  by  a  straight  road  across 
u'e  "heel  of  the  boot.'     The  classic  description  of  a 
ourieyon  this  road  by  the  poet  Ho-";«  '^'"'  'j- 
friends  (&<.  i.  5)  will  be  referre.l  to  below,     lie 
mi"or  anee  of  this  Via  Appia  cannot  be  ovei-.rated 
By  it  almost  every  person  who  \"-'i^e"f  ,.'','',^"'="' 
Rome  and  the  East  by  sea  had  to  go  for  pail  ot 
his  iourey   whether  he  took  ship  at  Puteoli  on    he 
veVt  "Jast  or  at  Brundisium  on  the  east.     Sucl  a 
trlveOer  could  avoid  it  only  hy  travelling  north- 
ed    and   taking    the   overland   route   (the    Wa 
Eanatia)   to   Macedonia   and   1  brace    or   e  se    by 
following  the    Via  0.licru,i.    and   taking  ship  at 
Dstia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
^Ot'i^i  Italian  routes  had  their  i™Portance  also. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  was  the  North  Road, 
called  the  ViSFlaminia,  which  enters  modern  Rome 
by  t'te  Porta  del  Popolo,  below  tlie  Pmcian  garde  s 
in  the  N.,  and  corresponds  in  its  Roman  part  to  the 
modern  Corso  U,„h;.-to  Prima,  t 'e  Bom    M.-eet  of 
Rome      The  Via  Flaminia  went  by  I'alciu,  U  n- 
Xn  (modern  Otricoli,  where  the  famous  bust  o 
Jupiter  was  found),  Narnia,  Interamna  (where  the 
Emperor  Tacitus  was  born),   Nuceria,  to   1-annn. 
Fo  Uml  where  it  reaches  the  Adriatic,  then  along 
Uie  coast  through  Pisaurum  to  Annnnum    mode. 
Rimini),  its  terminus.     From  Arimmum  the   Ua 
^  started,   ami   went    hy   Bonon.a   (mo.  ern 

Bolo.'ua),  Mutina  (modern  M,.dena),  P.arma,  la- 
cenh  (modern  Piacen.a),  to  Mediolaniun,  (modern 
M  lano).  A  fourth  road  in  Italy  was  a  branch  o 
Via  Appia  from  Capua  by  Forum  PopuU  and  1  hum 
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to  Ad  Columnam,  whence  tlie  crossing  to  Messana 
(modern  Messina)  in  Sicily  was  easy.  A  fifth,  the 
Via  Aurelia,  ran  aUin;;  the  west  coast  to  Centum 
CelliB  (modern  t'ivitii  Veccliia),  Pisa,  Luna  (famous 
for  Carrara  inarlile)  to  Genova. 

(6)  Routes  in  (Jaul  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 
After  reachinj;  Mihm  the  traveller  had  a  choice  of 
various  Alpine  roads,  built  by  Augustus  and  his 
successors.  For  Gaul  he  would  pnibably  take  that 
by  Susa  and  the  Mont  G6n6vre.  liy  this  route  the 
iourney  to  AreUite  (luodern  Aries)  was  only  ,303 
Roman  miles.  Another  road  led  by  Aujjusta 
Pnetoria  (.-Vosta)  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to 
Vienna  (modern  Vienne,  m\icli  less  important  than 
its  ancient  counterpart),  and  Lugudunum  (modern 
Lyons)  and  through  Genava  (modern  Geneva)  and 
Vesontio  (modern  Besanyon)  to  .\rgentoratuni 
(Strasbourg,  Strassburg).  There  were  also  im- 
portant ro.ads  linking  up  the  chief  cities  in  Western 
Gaul.  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne-sur-Mer)  was  the 
point  from  which  crossings  were  made  to  Rutupiaj 
(Richborough)  on  the  British  coast. 

(c)  For  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  (2  Ti  4^°)  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Adriatic  the  traveller  went  from 
Bononia  (Bologna)  to  Patauium(Padova)and  thence 
to  Aquileia,  if  he  desired  a  land  route.  The  journey 
presupposed  in  2  Ti  4'"  would  be  undertaken  across 
the  Adriatic  from  Brundisiura  to  Dyrrhachium 
(Durazzo),  as  also  the  journey  to  Nicopolis  (Tit  3'-). 

(f/)  The  student  of  the  Apostolic  Age  is  more 
nearly  concerned  with  the  routes  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  In  the  province  of  Syria  and  neighbour- 
ing districts  there  were  several  well-marked  routes. 
Taking  Jerusalem  as  a  centre,  we  may  indicate 
several  roads.  There  was  the  road  '  going  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza '  ( Ac  8-*)  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  It  passed  over  ground  which  in  apostolic 
times  was  very  sparsely  populated  (Ac  8-^).  It  was 
doubtless  by  a  branch  road  going  oil'  to  the  right 
that  Philip  found  his  way  to  Azotus  (Ashdod) 
(Ac  S*').  The  eunuch  of  the  Candace  would  con- 
tinue his  way  to  Gaza,  and  then  by  the  coast-road 
into  Egypt,  thence  southwards  to  Abyssinia. 
Philip  proceeded  from  Azotus  through  Joppa  and 
Antipatris  to  Csesarea  (Ac  8*)  on  the  coast.  The 
part  between  Cssarea  and  Antijiatris  was  the 
same  as  th.at  gone  over  by  St.  Paul  on  several 
occasions  (Ac  9™  18-  21^  23^^;  cf.  lo^""),  passing 
through  Lydda,  where  St.  Peter  had  been  in  the 
early  days  also  (Ac  9).  The  shortest  route  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus  was  to  cross  the  Jordan 
and  go  via  Gerasa.  From  Damascus  there  was 
a  road  passing  through  Cssarea  Paneas  to  Tyre, 
and  another  to  Sidon. 

(c)  The  land-journeys  of  St.  Paul  in  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  have  been  finally  fixed  by  the  re- 
searches of  W.  M.  Ramsay.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  way  in  which  Barnabas  and  Saul  jour- 
neyed from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  11™),  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Saul  was  fetched  from 
Tarsus  to  Antioch  (Ac  11'^)  by  the  coast-road  pass- 
ing within  the  bend  between  Asia  Minor  and  the 
province  of  Syria.  It  was  probably  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  that  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  journeyed  between  Salamis  and 
Paphos.  Reaching  land  at  Attaleia  in  the  province 
of  Pamphylia  they  sailed  up  the  river  Cestrus  as 
far  as  Perga.  From  there  they  took  the  road 
northwards  by  Adada  to  '  Pisidian '  Antioch  (de- 
scribed best  in  Ramsay,  Church,  in  Roman  Empire^, 
p.  16  fl".  ;  cf.  also  The  Cities  of  St.  Patil,  London, 
1907,  p.  247  if.,  Athenceum.  for  12th  Aug.  1911, 
p.  192f.,  '  Iconium  .and  Antioch'  in  Exp.,  8th  ser., 
li.  [1911]  149 fl.).  Then  for  part  of  the  route  they 
retraced  their  steps  and  journeyed  eastwards  to 
Iconium,  then  S.S.W.  to  Lystra,  then  S.E.  to 
Derbe.  The  '  Imperial  Road,'  however,  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  Pauli  in  conne.xion  with  the  Thecla 


legend,  passed  direct  from  Pisidian  Antioch  to 
Lystra,  and  did  not  touch  Iconium  (Ramsay's  dis- 
covery, told  in  Studies  in  the  Histori)  and  Art  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  the  lionian  Empire  [Aberdeeti 
Univ.  Studies,  no. '20  (1900)],  i)p.  241-243).  This 
road  '  passed  about  seven  or  eight  miles  south-west 
of  Iconium'  (Ramsay).  The  return  route  taken 
by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  Derbe  to  Attaleia 
(Ac  14^'"^)  was  the  same  as  the  outgoing. 

The  second  journey  (15^')  was,  as  far  as  Tarsus, 
by  the  same  route  as  St.  Paul  had  taken  when  he 
was  lirst  brought  to  Antioch  (Ac  ll-'^).  We  may 
conjecture  that  one  of  the  'churches'  referred  to 
in  Ac  lu"',  and  nowhere  else,  was  at  Issos  ;  for  Issos 
was  on  this  route.  On  leaving  Tarsus  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  no  doubt  struck  straight  to  the  north  by  the 
historic  road,  which  becomes  the  pass  through  the 
Taurus  mountains  known  as  the  Cilician  Gates 
(this  route  has  been  graphically  described  with 
illustrations  by  Lady  Ramsay  in  Travel,  vol. 
ii.  no.  23  [1898]  494-498).  On  reaching  the 
northern  side  of  this  great  mountain  range  the 
travellers  went  by  Podandos,  Loulon,  Halala  (the 
laterColonia  Faustiniana,  Faustinopolis),  Kybistra, 
and  Laranda  to  Derbe.  From  Derbe  they  travelled 
by  their  old  route  to  Ly.stra,  Iconium,  and  '  Pisi- 
dian' Antioch.  Between  Iconium  and  Antioch 
they  would  pass  through  Vasada  and  Misthia. 
After  Antioch  they  followed  a  direction  new  to 
them.  It  is  probable  that  the  direction  taken  was 
west  to  Ly.sias,  then  northward  through  Nakoleia 
to  Dorylaion  on  the  Tembrogios.  There  they  were 
Kara  Mvaiav  (opposite  Mysia),  and  from  there  a 
road  went  N.N.W.  to  Nic;ea  in  Bithynia,  which 
was  the  province  that  they  desired  to  visit. 
Dorylaion  was  a  parting  of  the  ways.  '  The  spirit 
of  Jesus  suffered  them  not '  to  go  to  Bithynia. 
They  therefore  took  the  other  turning,  went  west- 
wards along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Rhyndakos, 
through  Arteuieia,  across  the  river  Granikos,  and 
then  S.W.  to  Troas  (Ac  16"). 

On  arriving  at  Neapolis,  the  port  of  Philippi  in 
Macedonia,  they  made  their  way  by  the  Via 
Egnatia  to  Philippi  itself  (Ac  16'-).  From  there 
they  travelled  along  the  Via  Egnatia  to  Amphi- 
polis,  ApoUonia,  and  Thessalonica.  This  important 
road  went  from  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  river  Hebx'us  beside  Kypsela. 
If  the  name  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Gnathia  or 
Egnatia  in  Apulia  (Italy),  as  is  generally  believed, 
then  it  is  clear  that  from  early  times  it  must  have 
been  regarded  as  the  overland  route  from  South 
Italy  to  the  East.  Even  before  the  days  of  Roman 
preeminence  it  was  evidently  an  important  trade- 
route  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^-Egean  and 
Black  seas.  In  Cicero's  time  it  was  regarded 
primarily  as  a  military  road  (for  its  direction  .see 
below).  F'rora  Thessalonica  St.  Paul  and  Silas 
were  spirited  away  to  Beroea.  From  there  St. 
Paul  was  hurried  to  the  sea-coast,  probably  to  the 
nearest  harbour,  as  matters  were  urgent  (17'''). 
From  Athens  (H'^-IS')  he  went,  by  sea  no  doubt, 
to  Corinth,  and  from  there  by  the  short  land 
journey  to  the  southern  port  of  Corinth,  Cencbreas 
(18'*).  Luke  sketches  the  sea-journeys  that  fol- 
lowed, Cenchre;e  to  Ephesus,  Ephesus  to  Cresarea, 
with  great  rapidity  (18""-").  In  18^^  the  same 
journey  is  implied  as  is  described  in  IS'"  16'"^  19' 
takes  St.  Paul  through  a  district  where  be  had 
never  journeyed  before.  18^  has  brought  him  as 
far  as  Pisidian  Antioch,  and  then  he  is  said  to  have 
crossed  to.  avuiTepLKa  fj^p-rj  and  thus  reached  Ephesus 
(19').  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  clearly  explained  what 
is  meant  by  this  phrase  '  the  higher-lying  parts.' 
There  was  a  well-recognized,  important,  and  ancient 
route  to  Ephesus  by  ApoUonia,  Apamea-Celsenie, 
the  Lycus  valley,  Colossse,  Laodicea,  the  Mjeander 
valley,  Antioch,  and  Tralles.     St.  Paul  purposely 
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avoiiled  this  route,  probably  becavise  of  fiitifriie, 
and  tluis  never  visited  either  Colossa?  or  Laodicea 
(cf.  Col.,  /mssim).  He  chose  the  hi^^her-ljinf;, 
quieter,  and  healthier  route  over  the  hills,  where 
the  traflio  was  lij;ht.  The  unimportant  places  he 
passed  throuj;h — Lysias,  Metropolis,  Seiblia,  Diony- 
sopolis,  'I'oira,  etc. — are  never  mentioned  in  sacred 
story.  What  route  was  taken  by  him  from  Ephcsus 
to  Macedonia  (iO'"'-)  must  remain  uncertain,  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  coasted  nortliwards  to  Troas 
and  then  repeated  the  journey  of  lO""-.  Whether 
he  took  the  .sea-journey  to  Athens  on  this  oc(!asion 
also  from  the  unknown  port  near  Bercea  is  un- 
certain ;  but  to  Athens  and  Corinth  be  went.  He 
then  returned  through  Macedonia,  no  doubt  by 
his  former  route,  ami  once  more  back  to  Troas 
(Ac  20^"'').  A  coasting  voyage  followed  to  Tyre 
(21^)  and  Ptolemais  (v.')  and  Ca;sarea  (v.*).  From 
Ca-sarea  lie  went  by  the  old  land-route  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  specially  mentioned  that  horses  were 
hired  for  this  stage  "(v.")  ;  St.  Paul  was  weary  in 
body  and  spirit,  and  knew  the  importance  of  arriv- 
ing in  Jerusalem  as  fresh  as  possible. 

(/)  We  have  thus  followed  all  the  land-routes 
along  which  St.  Paul  is  known  to  have  travelled. 
Before  going  on  to  refer  to  sea-routes,  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  give  some  account  of  one  or  two 
land  journeys  by  others  recorded  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. 

From  Cicero's  letters  we  are  able  to  reconstruct 
some  of  his  itineraries  in  the  middle  of  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.  In  58  B.C.  he  was  exiled  from  Rome. 
He  journeyed  south  by  the  Appian  AVay,  as  far  as 
Capua,  and  then  took  the  road  to  the  right  referred 
to  above,  as  far  as  Vibo  Valentia  in  the  country  of 
the  Bruttii.  From  there  he  found  his  way  to 
Brundisium,  from  which  he  crossed  the  Adriatic  to 
Dyrrhachium  (Att.  iii.  8).  From  there  he  reached 
Thessalonica  on  22nd  May,  having  gone  east  by 
the  Egnatian  Way  referred  to  above.  The  complete 
course  of  the  Via  Egnatia  was  as  follows  :  Dyr- 
rhachium, Clodiana  (where  the  branch  from  Apol- 
lonia  met  it),  Scampa,  Lyclinidus,  Scirtiana,  Nicoea, 
Heraclea,  Celhe,  Edessa,  Pella  (where  Alexander 
the  Great  w,as  born),  Thessalonica,  Apollonia, 
Amphipolis,  Philip])!,  Neapolis,  Porsulae,  Brendice, 
Terapyra,  Doriscus,  Dyme,  Cypsela,  Syracelloe, 
Apri,  Bisanthe,  Hentum,  Perinthus,  Selymbria, 
Melantia,  B3-zantium (later Constantinople).  Cicero 
returned  by  tlie  same  way  by  which  he  had  come. 

The  journey  he  took  to  his  province  Cilicia  in 
51  B.C.  may  also  be  followed  with  interest.  He  left 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  May  and  arrived  at  his 
villa  at  Arpinum  (his  birthplace),  among  the  hills, 
about  the  .3rd  May.  From  there  he  went  by  the 
Arcanum  of  his  brother  to  Aquinum  (afterwards  the 
birthplace  of  Juvenal),  and  reached  Minturnfe  on 
the  5tli.  He  then  went  by  the  Appian  Way  to  his 
villa  at  Cumaj,  and  from  there  by  Puteoli  to  his 
villa  at  Pompeii,  reached  at  latest  on  the  9th.  The 
10th  and  11th  May  were  spent  at  the  villa  of  a 
friend  at  Trebula,  from  which  he  went  to  Bene- 
ventum  (11th  May,  evening),  Venusia  (night  of 
14tb  spent  there),  Tarentum  (arrived  18th  May, 
departed  21stMay),  Brundisium  (arrived  22nd  May, 
departed  10th  or  11th  June).  The  whole  journey 
from  Beneventum  to  Brundisium  was  of  course  on 
the  Appian  W^ay.  From  Brundisium  he  crossed 
the  sea,  and  we  hear  of  him  at  Corcyra  (12th  June), 
the  Sybota  Islands  (13th  June),  and  Aetium  (14th 
June).  We  next  liear  of  him  at  Athens  (arrived 
25th  June,  left  6th  July).  On  6th  July  he  sailed 
from  the  Pira-us,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  to  Zoster, 
from  there  on  8th  July  to  Ceos,  on  9th  July  to 
Gyaros,  on  the  lOth  to  Syros,  on  the  11th  to  Delos. 
He  then  went  bv  Samos  to  I'-jihesus  (arrived  22nd 
July,  departed  26th  July).  On  the  26th  July  he 
began   his  inland  journey.     His  province,  named 


Cilicia,  comprised  a  very  large  territory,  indeed  the 
whole  of  what  was  afterwards  Southern  Galatia,  as 
well  as  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia  (proper),  etc. 
He  proceeded  alon';  the  great  road  already  men- 
tioned, ami  reached  Tralles  {27th  July),  Laodicea 
(arrived  Hist  July,  ih'ijarted  .'trd  August,  early). 
Laodicea  was  tlie  llrst  city  of  the  provinceon  the 
west.  Henceforth  it  was  an  otiicial  i)rogress  that 
he  made.  Neither  the  rate  of  his  progress  from 
place  to  place  nor  the  actual  time  he  stayed  in 
each  place  can  be  lixed  with  certainty.  The  dates 
given  by  O.  E.  Schmidt  (/A:r  Bricfweeliscl  des  M. 
TiiUiiis  Cicero,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  78)  are  not  reli- 
able (Ramsay  in  Kxik,  Sth  ser.,  ii.  [1911]  14911., 
reiiealeil  in  The  First  Christian  Centuri/,  Lon- 
don, 1911,  p.  145  tf.).  The  best  account  is  by  L. 
W.  Hunter  (aided  by  W.  M.  Ramsay)  in  JlilS  iii. 
[1914]  74  11'.  It  is  probable  that  he  travelled  at 
the  rate  of  about  21  or  22  Engli.sh  miles  a  dav,  and 
certain  that  he  stayed  at  Apameia  (for  which  he 
must  have  diverged  from  the  main  road)  and  Philo- 
melion,  about  three  to  live  days  in  each.  At  Lao- 
dicea Coinbusta  be  left  the  great  road  and  took  the 
branch  to  the  right  for  Iconium  (reached  23rd 
August).  There  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
getting  his  army  together.  From  Iconium  he 
marched  towards  Cybistra,  but,  on  learning  that 
his  predecessor  Appius  Claudius  was  at  Iconium, 
he  returned  there,  only  to  lind  that  he  had  gone. 
He  resumed  his  journey  (3rd  Sept.)  to  Cybistra 
(reached  19th  or  20th  Sept.)  and  pitched  his  camp 
there.  Leaving  Cybistra  on  22nd  Sept.,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus  range  on  24tli  Sept.  by  the  Cilician 
Gates,  and  on  Sth  Oct.  reached  Tarsus.  Tw  o  days 
later  he  began  his  inarch  to  the  Amanus  range, 
and  on  8th  Oct.  encamped  at  Mopsuestia.  A 
later  camp  was  at  Epiphanea,  whence  Cicero  on  the 
evening  of  12th  Oct.  made  the  ascent  of  the 
Amanus  mountains,  and  next  day  defeated  the 
enemy  and  was  hailed  as  Imjjerator  by  his  troops. 
He  descended  to  Issus,  and  was  encamped  till  ISth 
Oct.  near  Alexander's  Altars.  He  then  inarched 
to  Pindenissus,  began  its  siege  on  21st  Oct.,  and 
captured  it  on  17th  December.  About  the  end  of 
December  he  reached  Tarsus  again.  He  left  Tarsus 
on  5th  Jan.  50  and  returned  to  Laodicea,  no  doubt 
by  the  same  route  as  before  (with  the  exception 
jierhaps  of  the  detour  to  Syunada),  reaching  it  on 
nth  February.  There  he  remained  almost  three 
months.  On  7th  May  he  returned  to  Tarsus  by 
the  old  route  (Apameia,  etc.),  and  he  arrived  there 
on  5th  June.  From  there  he  marched  eastwards, 
making  a  demonstration  in  force,  and  returned  to 
Tarsus  not  later  than  17th  July.  On  30th  July  he 
left  Tarsus,  and,  as  it  was  the  hot  season,  very 
jirobably  by  sea.  W^e  next  hear  of  him  at  Side  in 
Pamphylia,  which  suggests  that  he  had  got  there 
by  coasting.  He  left  Side  on  4th  Aug.  and  arrived 
at  Rhodes  about  10th  August.  He  wished  to  cross 
the  yEgean  before  the  season  of  the  trade-winds 
(27th  Aug.),  but  was  compelled,  on  account  of  the 
unseaworthiness  of  his  sliip,  to  cast  anchor  at 
Ephesus.  There  he  remained  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember. He  left  Ephesus  on  1st  Oct.  and  landed 
on  the  14th  at  the  Piraeus.  From  Athens  he  took 
a  land-journey  across  the  Isthmus  and  then  along 
the  north  of  the  Peloponnese  to  Patra;  (modern 
Patras).  He  embarked  there  on  3rd  Nov.  and  on 
the  next  day  reached  Alyzia  in  Acarnania.  Early 
on  6th  Nov.  be  sailed  from  there  and  travelled  to 
Leucas  (6th  Nov.),  Aetium  (7th  and  Sth  Nov.), 
Corcyra (9th  to  16th  Nov. ),  Cassiope  in  Corcyra(  16th 
to  22nd  Nov.),  across  the  Adriatic  to  Hydruntum 
(23rd  Nov.)  and  to  Brundisium  (24th  Nov.),  h.aving 
been  absent  from  Italy  seventeen  and  a  half  months. 
Leaving  Brundisium  on  the  27tli,  he  proceeded  to 
/Eculanum,  Trebula  (9tli  Dec.),  Suessula,  Naples, 
Pompeii  (10th  Dec.  to  12th  or  13th  Dec),  Cuma-, 
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Formiie  (16th  Dec),  Laveniium  (25tli  Dec),  back 
to  Formia'  (25th  Dec  to  1st  Jan.  49).  The  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  ami  Cicero's  desire  for  a  triuinph 
alike  kept  liim  outside  Konie(a^'eneral  fjave  up  his 
chum  to  a  triuinpli  if  he  entered  the  city  walls). 
Cicero's  further  uiovements  at  this  time  were 
Tarracina  (1st  Jan.),  I'omptinum  (2nd  Jan.),  Alba 
(3rd  Jan.),  outside  Home  (4lh  .Ian.),  lietweeii  8th 
and  mil  Jan.  Cicero  was  given  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Capua  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  18th  before  dawn  he  left  Home  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Antium,  the  route  being  by  the  Appian 
Way  for  the  lirst  stage.  He  was  at  Formise  from 
about  20th  to  22nd  January,  llis  later  movements 
were  to  Miuturnje  (22nd  to  2-lth  Jan.),  Calos  (24th 
Jan.),  Capua  (25th  to  2Sth  Jan.),  back  to  Cales  and 
Formia".  (29th  Jan.  to  .Srd  Feb.),  then  again  to 
Capua  (4th  to7tli  F'eb.),  Cales  (7th  Feb.),  and  again 
to  l''ormi;e  (8tli  to  17th  Feb.).  On  17th  Feb.  he 
journeyed  to  Cales,  and  on  the  19th  back  toF'ormiie, 
whei'elie  remained  till  27th  March,  on  which  d;iy 
he  went  to  his  villa  at  Ariiinum  among  the  hills. 
On  3rd  April  he  arrived  at  his  brother's  Laterium 
(Arcanum).  After  7th  April  he  journeyed  to  the 
coast :  on  13th  April  at  latest  he  was  at  Cumte. 
On  12th  May  he  went  to  Pompeii,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  ne.\t  d.ay  returned  to  Cunia;,  where 
he  remained  till,  soon  after  19th  May,  he  moved  to 
Formioe.  On  7th  June  he  left  Italy  by  sea  for  the 
East,  probably  for  the  vilLa  of  Atticus  in  Epirus, 
where  he  in  all  likelihood  spent  the  summer.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  49  he  joined  Pompey's 
camp  at  Dyrrhachium.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  him  further,  but  it  has  been  instructive  to 
trace  Cicero's  movements  through  his  letters  during 
these  three  important  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
of  no  other  man's  movements  before  the  19th  cent, 
do  we  know  as  much  in  detail  as  of  Cicero's. 

Early  in  the  year  37  B.C.  a  journey  was  taken 
from  Rome  to  Brundisium  for  political  purposes. 
The  poet  Horace  and  others  were  in  the  retinue  of 
the  diplomatists.  In  Sat.  i.  5  Horace  gives  an 
account  of  the  journey.  It  is  true  that  he  modelled 
the  satire  on  an  earlier  one  of  the  old  satirist 
Lueilius  on  a  similar  topic,  but  this  fact  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  interest  of  the  account.  The 
journey  need  not  have  occupied  more  than  nine 
days  (Ovid,  E]t.  ex  Ponto,  IV.  v.  5-8),  but  this  party, 
moving  leisurel}',  took  thirteen  days.  The  itinerary, 
according  to  the  latest  reconstruction  (in  Paul  Le- 
jay's  edition  of  the  Satires,  Paris,  1911,  p.  146),  was 
as  follows : 

First  day .    .    .    Rome  to  Arinia  :  over  16  Roman  miles. 

Second  day  .    .    Aricia  to  Forum  Appi :      „     27      „  „ 

Night  of  second 

to  tliird  day  .    On  the  canal :  „    16     „         „ 

Third  day      .     .     To  Tarracina :  >,       3      „  „ 

Fourth  day  .    .    (1)  Tarracina  to  Fundi :    ,,     13     „  „ 

„  .     .    (2)  Fundi  to  Formi.-e :        „     13     „  „ 

Fifth  day .    .    .    Formiae    to    Bridge   of 

Campania :  ,,    27     ,,         i, 

Sixth  day     .    .    (1)  Bridge  of  Campania 

to  Capua : 
„  ,    ,    (2)  Capua  to  Caudiura  : 

Seventh  day     .    (1)  Caudiuni    to    Bene- 

ventum  : 
„         .    .    (2)  Beiieventum  to  Tri- 

vicum  ; 
Eighth  day  .    .    Trivioum     to    Asculum 

Apulum  :  „     24      ,,  „ 

Ninth  day     .    .    Asculum  Apulum  to  Can- 

usium  ;  „    35     „  „ 

Tenth  d.ay     .    .    Canusiura  to  Rubi ;  „    23     „  „ 

Ele^-enth  day    .     Rubi  to  Barium :  „     23      „  „ 

Twelfth  flay .     .     Barium  to  Gnatia :  „     37      „  „ 

Thirteenth  day.    Gnatia  to  Brundisium :      „     39     ,,  ,, 

3.  Sea-Rontes. — We  have  seen  from  the  experi- 
en'^es  of  Cicero  and  other  travellers  that  land- 
journeys  could  be  performed  with  a  safety  and  a 
certainty  that  are  truly  astonishing.  There  was  a 
similar  security  about  journeys  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Mediterranean  was  practically  closed 
to  traffic  in  the  live  winter  months,  November  to 
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March.  Also  coasting  voyages  were,  where  possible, 
^)referred  to  voyages  right  across  the  sea.  These 
tacts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  small  size  of 
the  ve.ssels,  account  for  the  safety  of  ancient  navi- 
gation. (_;reek  sailors  steered  by  the  (Jreat  Bear, 
and  Phojnicians  by  the  Lesser  B(^ar  (Lucan,  Bell. 
C'ii\  iii.  219),  but  it  was  a  common  custom  to  put 
in  to  harbour  at  night  and  sleep  on  shore.  lOxamples 
of  both  kinds  of  voyages  are  to  be  found  iu  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  best  plan  to  follow  in  describing  the  principal 
sea-routes  of  the  Mediterranean  will  be  to  select 
several  examples,  all  from  the  Istcent.  A.D.,  of  sea- 
jonrneys  that  were  actually  taken.  Philo  the  Jew, 
in  his  in  Fluccum,  v.  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  p.  521),  de- 
scribes most  graphically  the  journey  of  Herod 
Agrippa  from  Rome  to  Syria,  when  he  went  to  take 
over  the  kingdom  conferred  upon  him  by  Gains  in 
A.D.  40.  '  As  he  was  about  to  set  out,  Gains  coun- 
selled him  to  avoid  the  direct  voyage  from  Brun- 
disium to  Sj'ria,  as  it  was  long  and  wearisome,  and 
to  wait  for  the  periodic  winds  and  take  the  short 
route  via  Alexandria.  He  said  that  the  merchant 
vessels  from  that  port  were  quick  sailers,  and 
that  the  steersmen  were  most  skilled,  being  like 
charioteers  driving  hor.ses  trained  to  contests,  and 
taking  an  unswerving  course  straight  to  the  goal. 
And  he  obeyed,  as  he  was  at  once  his  overlord  and 
the  advice  he  gave  him  seemed  to  be  to  his  advan- 
tage. So,  travelling  down  to  Puteoli,  and  seeing 
Alexandrian  ships  at  anchor,  all  in  trim  for  setting 
sail,  he  went  on  board  with  his  family,  had  a  good 
voyage,  and  a  few  days  later  arrived  in  sight  of 
port,  unexpected  and  undetected '  (cf.  ch.  xiii. 
[Mangey,  ii.  p.  533]  for  another  voyage  from 
Puteoli  to  Alexandria,  which  also  took  only  a  few 
days  \_i\lyai  ijfi^pai]).  The  same  voyage  was  taken 
by  M.  Majcius  Celer,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Domitian 
as  a  legatus  Icr/ionis  to  command  a  legion  in  the 
province  of  Syria  about  a.d.  92  (Stat.  Si/iiw,  iii.  2). 
A  straight  course  between  Puteoli  and  Alexandria 
was  from  May  to  September  the  regular  course  for 
the  corn-ships  which  brought  corn  from  Egypt  to 
Italy.  The  ships  kept  to  the  south  of  Crete. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  record  passage  of  nine  days,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  was  known  at  Alexandria  within  27  days 
{Companion  to  Latin  Studies,  p.  427).  Only  fav- 
oured persons  were  allowed  to  travel  by  these  ships. 
The  corn-Heet  flew  a  special  topsail.  When  the 
appearance  of  this  sail  in  the  ofling  warned  the 
people  of  Puteoli  that  the  great  corn-fleet  was 
approaching,  a  general  holiday  was  immediately 
proclaimed  (Seneca,  Ep.  77,  §  1). 

In  the  winter  the  open  sea  was  avoided.  The 
ships  sailed  across  from  Alexandria  to  Myra,  and 
thence,  keeping  to  the  northerly  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  much  as  possible,  made  their  way  to 
Italy.  According  to  tlie  Bezan  text  (Ac  21'),  St. 
Paul  found  at  Myra  a  ship  to  which  he  transferred 
on  his  last  journey  to  Syria.  Myra  was  a  harbour 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Levant  traffic, 
and  from  there  vessels  sailed  straight  acro.ss  to 
Syrian  ports  as  well  as  to  Alexandria.  St.  Paul's 
ship,  being  a  large  one,  probably  cut  straight  across 
the  Levant  from  Myra  to  Tyre,  past  the  west  pro- 
montory of  Cyprus.  F'rom  "Tyre  it  coasted  to 
Ptolemais  and  to  Ctesarea  (vv.'-  ^).  The  last  voy- 
age, to  Rome,  began  at  Cie.sarea.  There  St.  Paul 
and  his  company  embarked  on  a  ship  going  to 
Adramyttium  in  N.W.  Asia  Minor  and  calling  at 
several  ports  on  the  way.  They  went  by  Sidon 
(27^),  past  the  east  coast  of  Cyprus  (because  of  con- 
trary winds),  and  along  the  coast  of  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia  to  Myra  in  Lycia  (v.°).  There  they  left 
the  Adramyttian  ship  and  trans-.shipped  to  an 
Alexandrian  ve.ssel  (with  figure-head  '  Castor  and 
Pollux ')  bound  for  Italy.     By  slow  coasting,  in  the 
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teeth  of  a  west  wiml,  tliey  passed  Piitaraniul  Rhodes 
and  uaiiie  o]iposite  Ivnidiis,  and  t'lom  theio  made  for 
the  east  end  of  Crete  and  the  pronioiiliiry  Sahiione. 
Themte  they  eoasteil  ah)n^  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  arnvini;  at  Fair  Havens,  near  tlie  city 
Lasea,  ahoiit  the  niiddh;  of  the  soutli  coast. 
They  liad  already  suirere<l  the  penalty  of  those 
who  dared  to  voyage  in  winter,  and  there  was  a 
movement  in  favour  of  passing  the  winter  in  the 
harbour  of  I'hoenix  farther  on.  A  strong  east  wind, 
however,  got  hold  of  the  ship,  which  was  driven 
relent  h'ssty  before  it,  and  tliey  passe<l  south  of  the 
little  i^lanil  of  Clauda  (I'auda).  As  the  wind's 
force  was  unabated,  they  unilergirded,  furled  .sail, 
and  threw  overhoaril  some  of  the  cargo,  and  then 
the  tackle.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  leaving 
Fair  Havens  they  landed  at  Malta  (Ac  -27"  28'). 
From  Malta  they  sailed  to  Syracuse,  tacked  between 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  eventually  reached  Puteoli. 
See,  further,  art.  Ship. 

St.  I'aul  had  of  course  taken  many  voyages 
before  this  eventful  one.  Not  all,  or  at  least  not 
all  their  details,  are  recorded  in  Acts.  For  he  men- 
tions ("2  Co  11-')  that  he  had  lieen  thrice  wrecked 
and  had  passed  a  niglit  and  a  day  on  a  raft.  This 
happened  earlier  in  his  life  than  the  last  voyage. 
Some  of  his  shorter  voyages  have  been  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  article.  One  of  the  most  constant 
voyages  taken  in  ancient  times  was  that  across  the 
ytgean  between  Corinth  and  Ephesiis.  This  was 
one  stage  on  a  great  Oriental  traile-route :  from 
Brundisium  to  Fatriv  and  then  to  Lecha'um,  the 
northern  port  of  Corinth,  then  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  on  the  oXkos,  which  carried  those  vessels 
bodily  to  the  other  (southern)  harbour  Cenchrere 
(Ac  IS'*).  The  journey  straight  acro.ss  the  jEgean 
brought  one  to  Ephesns.  Thence  there  was  a  great 
land  trade-route  to  the  Far  East.  The  ease  and 
regularity  of  this  crossing  of  the  ^gean  must  be 
remembered  in  arguments  about  the  number  of  the 
Apostle's  visits  to  Corinth.  Cicero's  slow  voyage 
in  the  /Egean  from  the  Pirteus  to  Ephesus,  referred 
to  above,  is  a  contrast  to  the  direct  route  Corintli- 
Ephesus. 

We  are  indebted  to  Philo  for  a  reference  to 
another  ^iigean  trip  (in  Place,  xviii.,  .\ix.  [ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  pp.  538-541]).  L.  Avillius  Flaccus, 
prefect  of  Egj-pt  from  A.D.  32  to  ,37,  was,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  period  of  government,  guilty 
of  such  injustice,  especially  against  the  Jews,  that 
he  was  removed  to  Italy,  and  tried  in  Rome.  His 
property  was  contiscated,  and  he  was  banished  to 
the  .'Egean  island  of  Andros.  Soon  after  (in  38 
probably),  he  «as  there,  by  the  Emperor's  order, 
put  to  death.  Philo  describes  his  journey.  He 
was  taken  from  Rome  by  the  Appian  'VVay  to 
Brundisium,  whence  he  sailed  across  the  Adriatic 
and  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Lechajum,  the 
northern  port  of  Corinth,  crossed  to  Cenchrea;  the 
other  port,  and  sailed  from  there  to  the  Piraeus. 
The  boat  was  small,  and  the  wind  blew  strong, 
and  he  sutt'ered  greatly  on  this  part  of  his  journey. 
He  then  coasted  along  Attica  as  far  as  the  pro- 
montory of  Snniuni.  Rounding  Sunium,  he  passed 
the  small  islands  of  Helene,  Kianos(?),and  Kythnos, 
'  and  the  others  that  lie  in  a  row,'  eventually 
reaching  the  larger  island  Andros.  He  h;id  been 
destined  for  the  bleak  island  of  Gyaros,  much  used 
as  a  place  of  deportation  (cf.  Juvenal,  Sat.  I.  i.  73, 
with  Mayor's  note  [^London,  1880]),  but  a  friend 
had  interceded  for  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Andros 
instead. 

The  large  use  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  in  ancient 
times  ought  to  be  mentioned.  The  project  of  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  often 
mooted,  but  never  completed.  The  voyage  round 
the  south  of  Greece  was  greatly  dreaded,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  Cape  Malea. 


So  much  was  this  the  case  that  Malea  became  a 
proverb  for  extreme  danger,  and  anyone  who  had 
rounded  it  was  a  sort  of  hero  in  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of  everyone  else.  I'liny  the  Younger  de- 
.scribes  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  (ICp.  15  [2()])  how 
he  had  gone  to  Ephesus  to  take  up  the  government 
of  his  province  (about  A.D.  111-113)  iirip  JlaX^av, 
and  Flavins  Zeuxis,  a  merchant  of  llierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  records  on  his  tombstone  that  he  had 
sailed  seventy-two  times  past  Malea  from  Asia  to 
Italy.  Pliny's  ultimate  destination  was  Bithynia- 
Pontns,  and  his  i)lan  was  to  reach  his  province 
from  Eiihcsus,  partly  by  the  help  of  coasting 
vessels,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  carriages  (luc.  cit.) 
— the  reasons  he  gives  are  the  periodic  winds  and 
the  heat  respectively.  He  could  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  done  the  whole  o£  the  rest  of 
his  journey  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
ancient  navigation  is  that,  small  as  the  ves.sels 
were,  and  primitive  as  were  the  methods  of  navi- 
gation, the  ancients  made  a  marvellously  skilful 
use  of  such  facilities  as  they  had.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  crowded  with  craft  of  all  kinds.  There 
were  recognized  routes  for  particular  journeys,  as 
in  modern  times.  Sailings  were  as  regular,  rela- 
tively, as  in  our  own  day.  The  sea  was  for  the 
most  part  free  from  piracy  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
In  the  matter  of  sea-voyaging  as  in  the  conditions 
of  land-travelling,  in  the  universality  of  the  Greek 
speech,  and  in  the  pacihc  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  1st  cent,  was  litted,  as  no  succeeding 
century  has  been,  for  the  prui>agation  of  the  gospel 
in  Mediterranean  lands,  which  were  at  that  time 
pre-eminent  in  the  world. 
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7th  ed.,  i.  [London,  19U8]  chs.  vi.  and  vii.,  pp.  2f}S-4li8  (notea  in 
vol.  iv.  [1912])(an8th  ed.  of  the  original  has  been  begun  (Leipzig, 
19101) ;  C.  A.  J.  Skeel,  Travel  in  the  First  Ceutunj  after  Christ, 
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in  UDB  v.  (of  peculiar  value,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  had 
unequalled  experience  as  a  traveller  in  the  lands  specially  con- 
cerned), SI.  Paul  the  Traveller,  London,  1895,  and  other  works  ; 
on  the  otlicials  in  cliarge  of  roads  and  on  the  Imperial  post : 
O.  Hirschfeld,  Die  kaiscrlichen  Vencaltuntjsheamten  bis  an} 
Diocletian'',  lierlin,  1906,  pp.  190-204,  205-211,  258-264,  etc.  ; 
there  is  an  e.\cellent  survey  of  roads  and  sea.rnutes  (with  map) 
in  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Companimi  to  llomun  History,  Oxford, 
1912,  pp.  40-51  (on  p.  51,  other  literature) ;  cf.  also  F.  H. 
Marshall  and  R.  C.  Bosanquet  in  A  Companion  to  Latin 
Studies,  ed.  Sandys,  Cambridge,  1910,  pp.  208-210,  421-436  (also 
with  bibliography);  Pauly-VVissowa,  artt.  'Cursus  Publicus,' 
'  Egnatia  Via ' ;  an  interesting  map  of  the  Pauline  world  (viti- 
ated, in  the  eyes  of  the  present  writer,  by  its  support  of  tiie 
North-Galatian  view),  in  A.  Deissmann,  St.  Paul :  a  Study  in 
Social  and  Religious  History,  Kng.  tr.,  London,  1912;  Jaines 
Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul-*,  do.,  1880;  on 
ancient  ships:  Cecil  Terr,  Ancient  Ships,  Cambridge,  1894; 
W.  W.  Tarn  in  JUS  xxv.  11905]  137,  204.        A.  SOUTER. 

ROBBERS   OF   CHURCHES.— This  is  the  AY 

rendeiing  of  the  word  lep6(rv\oi  used  by  the  town- 
clerk  of  Ephesus  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  described 
in  Ac  19.  '  F'or  ye  have  brought  hither  these  men, 
which  are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet  blas- 
phemers of  your  goddess '  (Ac  19^').  The  term 
'churches'  according  to  the  Elizabethan  usage 
could  be  applied  to  pagan  temples.  The  RV  sub- 
stitutes the  word  '  temples '  for  '  churches,'  but  this 
is  also  a  mis-translation,  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  Ramsay's  view  that  the  passage  should 
be  translated  thus — 'guilty  neither  in  act  nor  in 
language  of  disrespect  to  the  established  religion 
of  the  city.'  The  term  lepdavXos  could  now  apply  to 
any  person  guilty  of  any  form  of  action  disrespect- 
ful to  the  established  wor.ship. 

Instances  of  the  narrower,  more  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  occur  in  Ko  2--  and  in  2  Mac  4".  In 
the  former  passage  St.  Paul  asks :  '  Thou  that 
abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  rob  temples?'  'Dost 
thou  rob  temples,  and  so,  for  the  .sake  of  gain,  come 
in  contact  with  abominations  without  misgiving  ? ' 
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(Cf.  Denney.^GT,  'Romans,' London,  1900,  p.  600.) 
In  the  latter  passiigtt,  the  term 'ohuvchroliber  '  is 
applietl  to  Lysimaclius,  hrotlier  of  Menehuis  the  high 
i)iiest,  wlio  was  killed  in  a  riot  (ITU  B.C.).  He  and 
his  brother  had  comniitted  sacrilege  by  stealing  the 
sacred  vessels,  and  this  conduct  provoked  the  dis- 
turbance. '  Thus  many  of  them  they  wounded, 
and  some  they  struck  to  tlie  ground,  and  all  of  them 
they  forced  to  (lee :  but  as  for  the  church-robber 
himself  him  they  killed  beside  the  treasury.' 

LiTEnATl'RK.— W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  TraiW/er,  Lon- 
don, IbD.i,  The  Church  in  the  Hitman  Empire,  do.,  1893;  J.  T. 
Wood,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  do.,  1876.         K,  STKONG, 

ROBBERY When  St.  Paul  enumerates  in  his 

Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church  the 
dangers  through  which  lie  has  passed  in  the  jirosecu- 
tion  of  his  missionary  labours  he  includes  KiuSvfois 
XyaTwv,  'perils  of  rolibers'  (11°'').  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  while  this  peril  may  have  existed 
on  many  of  the  routes  in  Asia  Minor,  it  existed  in 
a  special  degree  on  that  through  the  Taurus 
mountains  by  which  St.  Paul  reached  Antioch. 
However  valuable  for  health  reasons  the  journey 
to  the  higher  land  may  have  been,  it  involved 
positive  dangers,  '  perils  of  rivers '  not  less  than 
'  perils  of  rolibers.'  While  the  Roman  authorities 
had  set  themselves  the  task  of  suppressing  brigan- 
dage, and  visited  upon  brigands  the  stern  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to 
make  that  sup]iression  complete,  especially  in 
mountainous  or  relatively  obscure  districts.  Aug- 
ustus discovered  how  hopeless  was  the  task  of 
rooting  out  the  brigands  of  the  Pisidian  mountains. 
Travellers  who  could  afford  it  usually  adopted  the 
wise  precaution  of  having  an  escort. 

Epigraphic  study,  associated  chiefly  with  the 
names  of  Sterrett  and  Ramsay,  has  served  to  give 
interesting  evidence  of  the  insecurity  which  pre- 
vailed amid  the  Taurus  heights.  Patrokles  and 
Douda,  for  example,  set  up  an  epitapli  in  memory 
of  their  son  Sousuu,  a  policeman  who  was  slain  by 
robbers,  while  there  is  evidence  also  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  official — the  stationarius — who  had  to 
lend  as.sistance  in  the  capture  of  runaway  slaves, 
a  class  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  mountain 
robbers  might  be  most  easily  recruited. 

Emphatic  statements  respecting  the  prevalence 
of  robbers  during  the  stormy  period  preceding  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Felix  in  consequence,  may  be  found  in 
Josephus — '  as  to  the  number  of  the  robbers  he 
caused  to  be  crucified,  and  of  those  who  were 
caught  among  them,  and  whom  he  brought  to 
punishment,  they  were  a  multitude  not  to  be 
enumerated'  {BJ  II.  xiii.  2). 

Literature. — C.  A.  J.  Skeel,  Travel  in  the  First  Century 
after  Christ,  Cambridv'e,  1901 ;  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Epviraphic 
Journey  in  Asia  Minor,  Boston,  1888;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1S93,  p.  23  f.  art. 
'  Roads  and  Travel  (in  NT)'  in  HDB  v.  K.   STRONG. 

ROBE See  Clothes. 

ROCK  {wiTpa,  Ro  9^^  1  P  28,  1  Co  10^  Rev  6'^-  "  ; 
cf.  Ac  27™,  .Tude  '-). — Of  the  physical  features  of 
Palestine,  rocks  form  a  conspicuous  part.  Rock 
walls  and  escarpments,  deep  gorges  and  desolate 
crags,  caves,  fastnesses,  and  mighty  boulders,  are 
common  in  many  portions  of  the  country.  Allu- 
sions to  them  on  the  part  of  the  biblical  writers 
were,  therefore,  inevitable.  Symbolically  they 
stood  for  solid  foundations  (Mt  T-*),  for  confession 
of  the  Deity  of  Christ  (16'«),  and  for  Christ  Himself 
(1  Co  10*).  Among  the  rocks  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  Sela  (Jg  1»  RV),  Oreb  (7=^),  Etam  (15»), 
and  Rimmon  (20'").  Precipitation  from  a  rock 
was  one  form  of  execution  (2  Ch  25'^ ;  cf.  Lk  4^^'). 


Of  the  four  principal  references  to  ro<k8  in 
apostolic  history,  those  in  Ro  9^  and  in  1  P2''  may 
appro|iriately  he  considered  together.  Roth  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  quote  and  combine  the  same 
two  prophetic  passages  (Is  8'*  28"),  adapting  the 
LXX  version  of  them  .so  as  to  show  that  Israel  had 
failed  to  attain  unto  God's  true  law  of  righteous- 
ness, because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith  but  by 
works.  Because  they  had  not  apprehended  the 
wisdom  of  (iod's  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Paul 
decl.'ires  th.at  he  had  become  unto  them  'a  stone 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  otl'ence.'  St.  Peter 
probably  bad  St.  Paul's  statement  (Ro9^)  before 
him  when  lie  wrote,  for  his  use  of  the  two  passages 
from  Isaiah  is  practically  the  same.  He  tells  bis 
readers  that  they  arc  stumbling  through  disobedi- 
ence, and  failing  to  obey  what  they  must  recognize 
is  true.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
blessing  of  the  gospel  offered  them,  they  are 
refusing  to  submit  to  its  influence,  and  so  come 
into  collision  with  the  power  and  authority  of 
Christ.  Roth  apostles  boldly  apply  to  Christ 
what  is  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  jahweh,  and 
they  i)oint  to  the  prophet's  words  as  a  prediction 
of  tlicir  own  people's  spiritual  blindness  and  conse- 
quent failure.  As  Jahweh  is  a  firm  foundation  to 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  so  is  Jesus  ;  but  to  those 
who  disbelieve,  both  He  and  His  Son  may  be  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence. 

A  more  difficult  passage  is  that  contained  in 
1  Co  10^,  'And  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink :  for  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that 
followed  them:  and  the  rock  was  Christ '  (fTrivoc 
yap  ^K  TTvei'naTLKTji  a.Ko'KovdovaT}^  Tr^rpaj,  7?  5^  irlrpa  i^v 
6  XpiffTcSs).  There  is  a  Rabbinical  legend,  which  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  to  the 
effect  that  the  rock  of  Rephidim  (Ex  17";  cf. 
Nu  20-"'),  'globular,  like  a  bee-hive,'  rolled  after 
the  camp  in  Israel's  wandering.s,  and  supplied  them 
with  water.  But  in  the  face  of  Nu  2P,  which 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Apostle,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  tl^at  St.  Paul  believed  this. 
Rather  he  adapted  it,  stating  explicitly  tliat 
the  rock  which  followed  them  was  a  'spiritual,' 
i.e.  a  supernatural,  rock,  and  that  Christ  was 
a  rock.  The  manna  was  literally  '  food  from 
heaven'  to  him  (1  Co  10";  cf.  Ps  78-"'),  and  so 
were  the  water  and  the  rock  (Ps  78'°^-) ;  and  both 
the  water  and  the  manna  were  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  Christian  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1  Co  10-- '").  St.  Paul's  argument 
is  briefly  this  :  '  all '  ate  of  the  same  spiritual 
food  (v.*),  and  '  all '  drank  of  the  same  spiritual 
drink  (v.'') — the  manna  and  the  water  being  in- 
tended to  sustain  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body — 
but  only  two  (Caleb  and  Joshua)  recognized  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  who  in  His  pre-existent 
state  was  ever  with  Israel  in  their  gathering  of  the 
manna  and  be.side  every  cliff  which  Moses  struck. 
Philo  bad  already  identified  the  rock  of  Dt  S"> 
with  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  rock  of  Dt  32'3 
with  His  Wisdom  and  Word  ;  hence  it  was  easy 
for  St.  Paul  to  take  another  step  and  identify  the 
smitten  rock  with  Christ,  the  Rock  spiritual.  A 
parallel  to  this  mode  of  interpretation  may  be 
found  in  He  11^',  where  the  Apostle  represents 
Moses  as  '  accounting  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.'  See 
also  art.  Metaphor. 

In  a  passage  in  Acts  (27^'),  St.  Paul  and  his  ship 
companions  are  described  as  fearful  of  being  driven 
ashore  on  'rocky  ground'  (rpaxe<s  tAttoi,  literally 
'rough  places').  While  a  different  expression  is 
used  here  in  the  Greek,  the  reference  is  evidently 
to  rocks,  upon  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  let 
their  vessel  strike.  In  Jude'^,  also,  a  kindred 
expression  (cririXdSes)  is  used,  in  a  similar  but 
metajihorical  way.    '  These  are  they  who  are  hidden 
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rocks  in  your  love-fensts,'  etc.  The  RV  translates 
ffTiXdSes  by  'spots,'  and  this  has  the  supiioit  not 
only  of  the  Vul;;.  mnculir,  hut  also  of  the  iiarallel 
jiassage  in  2  P  '2'^.  Hidden,  or  sunken,  rocks  is  an 
eminently  appropriate  metaphor  by  which  to  de- 
scribe the  unjjodiy  character  of  tliose  who,  like 
Balaam  and  Korah,  were  inclined  to  mar  the 
fellowship  of  Christian  believers. 

The  only  other  passage  remaining  to  be  discussed 
is  that  contained  in  Rev  6'°- '",  in  which  the  Seer 
pictures  the  stru^^gle  of  the  Church,  and  of  God's 
judgment  ujion  lier  enemies.  At  the  opening  of 
the  sixth  seal,  the  wicked  are  depicted  as  terrorized 
by  an  eartlujuake,  and  as  hiding  in  the  caves  and 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb.  It  is  the  dreadful  Day  of  the  Lord  which  is 
about  to  come.  Panic  seizes  troubled  consciences. 
The  end  is  near.  The  wicked,  even  the  rich  and 
the  mighty,  princes  and  captains,  bondmen  and 
freemen,  hide  themselves,  calling  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks  to  fall  on  them  and  hide  them  from  the 
face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  from 
the  -wrath  of  the  Lamb  (cf.  Is  2'»,  Hos  10', 
Lk  23™).  George  L.  Robinson. 

ROD.  —  1.  An  instrument  of  punishment  or 
correction. — The  term  denotes  an  instrument  of 
punishment  or  correction. 

(a)  In  his  enumeration  of  the  hardships  and 
sufl'erings  endured  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
apostolic  labours,  St.  Paul  employs  the  verb 
pa^oiiciti,  '  to  beat  with  rods,'  to  describe  the 
punishment  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  three 
occa.sions  by  Roman  magistrates (2 Co  1P°).  'The 
rods '  was  the  customary  expression  for  Roman 
scourging.  In  the  one  instance  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  the  scourging  was  inflicted  by  the  lictors 
(pa/35oOxoi,  tr.  '  sergeants '  in  AV  and  RV,  lit. 
'rod-holders')  by  order  of  the  duumviri  (16-'-'- 
^-  **).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lictors  to  carry  the 
fasces,  consisting  of  rods  bound  in  the  form  of  a 
bundle,  with  an  axe  in  the  middle  which  projected 
from  them.  These,  usually  made  of  birch,  were 
the  instruments  with  which  St.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
cruelly  maltreated  at  Philippi. 

(b)  The  term  is  used  figuratively  in  1  Co  4*'  to 
denote  the  stern  treatment  called  for  in  the  event 
of  continued  recalcitrancy  on  the  part  of  Church 
members,  chastisement  with  the  rod  being  a 
familiar  method  of  enforcing  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  parental  authority  (cf.  v.'"-). 

2.  The  symbol  of  soYereignty.— The  'rod'  or 
sceptre  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty 
(He  1«  ;  cf.  Ps  45«  110^).  Quotations  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (12'  19")  from  Ps  2",  which  represents  the 
tlieocratie  king  as  ruling  {Tro^fj.avets,  LXX)  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  are  applied  to  the 
mediatorial  reign  of  Christ,  in  which  His  servants 
also  share  (2-"-).  The  rod  of  empire,  regarded  as 
a  shepherd's  staff,  is  transformed  into  an  instru- 
ment of  penal  authority  which  subdues  or  crushes 
all  opposition  (cf.  1  Co  IS'^). 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

ROLL.— See  Scroll. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.— The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  sketch  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
its  small  beginnings  down  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.  The  Empire  did  not  stop  growing 
at  that  date,  but  its  later  history  hardly  belongs 
to  a  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

1.  Origins. — Rome,  according  to  the  opinion  now 
commonly  held,  began  with  a  settlement  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  some 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  settlement 
occupied  what  was  afterwards  spoken  of  as  Roma 
Quadrata,  '  Square  Rome,'  from  the  shape  of  the 
outline  of  the  walls.  It  was  a  community  of 
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shepherds,  who,  along  with  their  wives,  families, 
and  property,  were  i)rotected  from  an  eiH'iiiy  by 
the  strung  walls  surrounding  the  town.  Hill  towns 
are  still  a  feature  of  Italy.  Other  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by 
similar  communities,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  communities  found  it  advisable  to  make 
an  alliance  with  one  another  against  their  common 
enemies.  Such  an  alliance  had  a  religious  sanction, 
and  wo  find  in  early  times  a  festival  of  the 
Septimontium  in  existence,  the  seven  mountains 
being  the  Capitolinus,  Palatinus,  Avcntinus, 
Cadius,  Oppius,  Cispius,  Fagutal  (the  three  last 
spurs  of  the  afterwards  named  Mons  Esquilinus). 
(The  later  list  of  the  [proverbial]  'seven  hills' is 
not  precisely  the  same,  but  consists  of  the  first  four 
followed  by  the  Mons  Esquilinus,  the  Collis 
Viminalis,  and  the  Collis  tiuirinalis  ;  this  list  is 
purely  geographical,  and  has  no  religious  signifi- 
cance. )  The  result  of  an  attack  on  these  coml)ined 
communities  by  the  hardier  Sabines  from  the  hills 
to  the  north  and  east  appears  to  have  been  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  within 
the  population  of  a  strong  Sabine  element.  This 
fresh  element  led  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
power  of  the  united  peoples.  A  further  absorption 
seems  to  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  struggles 
with  their  northern  neighbours  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  the  mysterious  Etruscans,  who  were  believed 
to  have  come  from  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor  through 
Thrace  to  Italy.  The  presence  of  certain  Etrurian 
customs  as  well  as  the  ancient  '  Etrurian  street ' 
( Vicus  Tuscns)  in  Rome  proves  their  influence  on 
the  young  city. 

2.  Rome  under  the  kings. — During  this  early 
period  Rome  was  undoubtedly  governed  by  kings, 
who  were  heads  of  the  army  and  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  civil  aflairs.  We  cannot,  however,  trust 
all  the  details  given  by  ancient  historians  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  re^al  period. 
The  broad  outline  may  be  trusted.  The  later  kings 
were  of  Etrurian  stock,  and  are  a  sign  that  this 
element  in  the  population  had  become  dominant. 
The  meeting-place  of  the  various  hill  communities 
which  combined  to  make  Rome  was  naturally  the 
hollow  between  the  hills,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  As  this  place 
was  liable  to  be  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  a  splendid 
scheme  of  drainage  was  carried  out  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  which  survives  in  part  to  the  present 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  regal  period  Rome 
joined  the  other  cities  of  Latium  in  a  league,  in 
which  she  was  destined  to  become  the  predominant 
partner.  The  meetings  of  the  league  were  held  on 
the  Alban  Mount.  But  for  this  league  Rome 
could  never  have  conquered  Italy.  The  existence 
of  the  league  made  it  possible  gradually  to  do  so. 
First  the  tribes  nearer  at  hand  like  the  Volscians 
were  conquered. 

3.  Rome  under  the  praetors. — After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  last  king,  Rome  was  governed  by 
two  rulers,  with  the  name  '  generals '  (prwtores, 
changed  in  367  B.C.  to  ronsutcs,  'men  who  consult 
[the  Senate]').  Much  of  the  history  of  this  early 
period  consists  of  dissensions  between  the  patricians 
(the  ruling  class)  and  the  plebeians  (the  dependent 
class).  Some  modern  historians  think  that  these 
two  classes  represented  dilVerent  tribes.  In  any 
case,  the  dissensions  almost  destroyed  the  com- 
munity. Had  it  not  been  for  Rome's  luckj'  star, 
thegrowing  community  would  have  been  strangled. 
The  constitution  of  the  Republic  was  in  fact  being 
slowly  hammered  out  by  these  quarrels. 

The  invasion  and  burning  of  Rome  by  a  northern 
Celtic  race,  the  Gauls,  in  390  B.C.  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  authentic  Roman  history.  The  Romans 
bought  temporary  peace  from  them,  but  were  tor- 
mented for  a  number  of  years  by  their  incursions. 
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The  lower  classes  suHered  Jeep  distress  at  tliis 
time,  with  which  lefjislation  endeavoured,  not  un- 
successfully, to  cope.  In  the  year  287  B.C.  the 
struggle  between  the  orders  finally  ceased.  They 
were  now  practically  on  terms  of  equality.  From 
this  hour  liiites  the  beginning  of  Rome's  power  to 
deal  with  foreign  allairs. 

4.  Samnite  Wars.  —  Hut  we  are  anticipating. 
The  period  'Ml  to  290  B.C.  was  one  of  great 
struggle.  The  Romans  were  now  united  at  Rome 
and  iiad  secured  the  predominance  in  the  Latin 
league,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  light  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  they  had  yet  had  to  deal 
with.  Tlie  long  contest  was  for  supremacy  in 
Itiily.  The  Samnites  inhabited  the  central  area 
of  Italy,  the  Ai>penines,  but  freijuently  over-ran 
the  rich  plains  at  their  feet.  The  war  l)egan  by 
their  attack  on  the  Sidicini,  a  neutral  people 
between  Campania  and  Samnium.  Campania 
RUp]iorted  the  Sidicini  and  Rome  supported 
Campania.  The  Romans  were  victorious  in  this 
first  war  (343-341)  at  Mt.  Gaurus,  but  concluded 
peace  with  the  Samnites  because  of  internal  dissen- 
sions and  dilliculties  near  home.  This  war  was 
followed  by  war  with  the  Latins  (340-338),  in 
which  the  Samnites  fought  on  the  Roman  side. 
The  contest  was  to  decide  whether  the  Latins 
should  be  .subjects  of  Rome  or  not.  It  was  fought 
in  Campania,  and  by  338  B.C.  the  Romans  had 
proved  complete  victors.  In  that  year  the  league 
was  dissolved,  and  special  arrangements  were 
made  with  individual  parties  to  the  old  league. 
Assistance  lent  by  the  Samnites  to  Greek  cities  in 
Campania  was  the  occasion  of  the  second  Samnite 
war  (326-304).  During  the  first  five  years  the 
Romans  were  for  the  most  part  successful.  This 
period  was  followed  by  a  one  year's  truce,  which 
was  broken  before  its  end.  In  321  the  two  Roman 
consuls  sustained  a  disgraceful  defeat  at  the 
Caudine  Forks,  a  pass  in  Campania,  and  the  army 
had  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  For  several  years 
afterwards  fortune  favoured  the  Samnites,  but  in 
314  the  consuls  scored  a  decisive  victory.  This 
was  followed  by  others,  interrupted  only  by  an 
Etruscan  war  in  311.  In  304  the  Samnites  asked 
for  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome.  About  300  the 
Roman  power  seemed  established  in  central  Italy. 
In  the  third  and  last  Samnite  war  (298-290),  how- 
ever, Rome  had  to  face  a  coalition  of  Etruscans, 
Senonian  Gauls,  Umbrians,  and  Samnites.  In  295 
the  desperate  battle  of  Sentinum  was  fought,  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Rome.  The  Samnites, 
however,  continued  to  struggle  on,  until  in  290 
they  finally  gave  up  the  contest.  Rome's  mastery 
in  Italy  was  now  assured,  though  it  took  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  more  to  subdue  the  whole 
peninsula. 

5.  Conquest  of  Greek  cities  of  Soath  Italy. — 
The  next  stage  in  Rome's  career  of  battle  was 
carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  Greek  cities  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  The  people  of  Tarentum  called 
in  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  filibuster,  Pyrrhus  of 
Epirus,  who  gave  the  Romans  trouble  from  281  to 
275  B.C.,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  Greece 
finally  defeated.  In  272  Tarentum  fell.  Soon 
after,  every  nation  in  Italy  south  of  the  44th 
parallel  of  latitude  owned  Rome's  supremacy. 
She  was  now  the  first  power  of  the  Western  world, 
and  one  of  the  first  powers  of  the  ancient  world. 
But  empire  was  not  her  intention.  She  gave  the 
cities  of  Italy  self-government,  and  as  far  as 
possible  incorporated  them  with  the  Roman  State. 
The  free  inhabitants  of  Italy  consisted  now  of 
(ff)  Roman  citizens,  residents  in  Roman  territory 
and  in  coloni(e,  and  individuals  in  municipia  on 
whom  citizenship  had  been  conferred ;  (6)  in- 
habitants of   municipia  (certain   country  towns) 


who  had  the  citizenship  of  Rome  (i.e.  the  right  of 
trading  and  intermarriage)  but  not  the  right  of 
voting  or  of  holding  ofiice  ;  (f)  socii  (allies),  divided 
into  two  classes — (i.)  Latini,  who  stood  in  a  rela- 
tion to  Rome  like  that  of  the  parties  to  the  old 
Latin  league,  and  had  the  capacity  for  acquiring 
Roman  citizenship,  by  goinj^'  to  Rome  or  (later)  by 
holding  a  magistracy  in  their  own  towns;  (ii.)  the 
free  and  allied  cities,  comprising  all  the  rest  of 
Italy,  which  had  a  militarj'  alliance  with  Rome, 
regulated  either  hy  fcsdiis  (formal  treaty)  or  by 
lex  data  (a  charter). 

6.  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars.— The  signal 
career  of  Rome  in  extra-Italian  conquest  begins 
with  the  First  Punic  War  (264-241  B.C.).  At  this 
period  Carthage,  in  the  Tunis  district,  was  mistress 
of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Rome  was  not  as 
yet  a  naval  power,  but  amongst  her  new  Greek 
subjects  (or  allies)  in  southern  Italy  there  were 
many  traders  bj'  sea,  and  these  had  to  be  jirotected. 
Carthage  had  by  means  of  mercenary  troops  con- 
quered .Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  now  aimed  at 
the  possession  of  Sicily.  The  western  part,  having 
been  already  planted  with  colonies  from  her  parent 
city  of  Tyre,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  her,  but  the  rest 
of  the  island  was  studded  with  Greek  cities,  which 
were  not  prepared  to  give  up  their  free  constitu- 
tions for  the  oligarchical  tyranny  of  Semitic  bar- 
barians. The  city  of  Messana  (modern  Messina) 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  Sicily  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Carthaginians.  Messana  was  at  the  time  in 
the  possession  of  Italian  mercenaries,  called 
Mamertini,  who  had  conquered  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  city  some  time  before.  They  grew  great 
enough  to  menace  the  power  of  Hiero,  the  Greek 
king  of  Syracuse.  He  shut  them  up  in  their  city, 
and  they  appealed  for  help  to  Rome.  If  Rome  had 
refused,  they  would  have  appealed  to  Carthage. 
This  fact  determined  the  Roman  people — for  tiie 
Senate  hesitated  greatly,  knowing  the  responsi- 
bility this  fresh  step  would  entail — to  give  the 
support  the  Mamertini  sought.  The  Cartha- 
ginians must  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  so 
close  to  Italy.  But  the  delay  had  allowed  the 
admission  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  by  whose 
means  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Hiero.  The 
Romans  could  thus  have  retired  altogether  from 
the  situation,  had  not  a  Roman  legate  persuaded 
the  Mamertini  to  expel  the  Carthaginian  garrison. 
Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  next  proceeded.to  lay 
siege  to  Messana,  and  the  Romans  declared  war 
against  them  (264).  The  contest,  with  breaks,  was 
fated  to  last  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Rome  had  to  build  a  fleet.  She  was  for 
the  most  part  victorious  throughout  the  first  war, 
but  Regulus,  who  had  invaded  Africa,  the  territory 
of  the  Carthaginians,  was  defeated  and  taken 
captive.  The  battles  in  this  war  were  for  the 
most  part  naval,  and  a  final  naval  victory  in  242 
made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  Carthaginian  strong- 
holds in  Sicily  (241).  By  the  terms  of  the  peace 
Carthage  had  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  Thus  was  the  first  Roman  '  province' 
formed  (see  under  Province). 

The  Second  Punic  War  did  not  begin  till  218. 
It  dittered  from  the  first  chiefly  in  two  respects. 
In  the  interval  Carthage  had  conquered  Spain  and 
thus  had  a  new  base  of  operations,  and  the  second 
war  was  fought  on  land.  In  238  the  Carthaginians 
had  had  to  fight  their  own  rebellious  mercenary 
troops,  and  Rome  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
aflairs  to  demand  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  were 
made  into  a  second  province.  This  is  probably 
the  only  instance  of  unjustifiable  acquisition  of 
territory  in  Rome's  long  history.  Illyrian  and 
Gallic  wars  occupied  the  rest  of  the  interval. 
North  Italy   had  been  thus  opened  up  (the  "V^ia 
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Flaminia  had  been  Imilt  from  Rome  to  Arimimim 
in  iiO  li.c).  Ilaniiilial  in  'JIS  loft  New  Cart lia^'o 
and  crosseti  the  Kiiune  ami  tiie  Aljjs.  He  ilefeateil 
the  Koniaiis  successively  at  the  'I'icinus  anil  Trehia 
(Dec.  218)  in  North  Italy,  at  the  Trasiiiiene  lake 
in  Etruria  (217),  and  at  Cann;e  in  Apulia  (21G). 
The  lidelity  of  Rome's  nu)st  im])ortant  allies  in 
Italy,  the  inability  of  Hannilial's  army  to  conduct 
successful  siejie  operations,  .and  other  factors  pre- 
served Home  at  this  crisis.  The  further  sta>;cs  of  the 
war  may  he  compared  with  the  later  jihases  of  the 
South  African  \Var.  The  Roman  army  was  broken 
up  into  many  small  portions,  leading'  strategic 
]ioints  were  well  garrisoned,  and  flying  columns 
were  dispatched  over  Italy.  Capua,  Tarentum, 
and  Syracuse  (in  Sicily)  were  in  turn  lost  and 
recovered.  A  Ronnin  attem^jt  to  divert  llannih.al's 
attention  by  attackini;  Spain  was  attended  with 
disaster,  but  Hasdruhal,  who  came  from  S])ain  to 
join  his  brother  H.-innihal,  was  signallj'  defeated  by 
the  Romans  at  the  Metaurus  (207).  Hannibal 
then  retired  to  the  very  south  of  Italy.  Mean- 
time the  youthful  P.  Scipio  had  conquered  a  great 
part  of  Spain.  On  obtaining  the  province  of  Sicily 
(205  B.C.)  he  crossed  over  into  Africa.  Hannibal, 
who  lijid  been  recalled  in  consequence,  was  de- 
feated by  Scipio  at  the  battle  of  Zama  (202). 
By  the  treaty  of  next  year  the  war  was  brought 
to  an  end,  and  Carthage  lost  all  her  foreign  pos- 
sessions. 

7.  Macedonian  Wars. — The  possession  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  Spain  (or  rather  the 
Spains,  for  the  Romans  always  distinguished 
between  Hither  and  Further  Spain),  the  last  of 
which  was  made  into  two  provinces  in  197,  made 
the  Romans  the  greatest  power  in  tlie  ancient 
world.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  bad  been  an 
ally  of  Hannibal.  His  attack  on  the  two  towns 
Oricum  and  ApoUonia  on  the  Illyrian  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  had  recently  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Romans,  drew  Rome  into  the  vortex  of 
Eastern  politics.  The  Romans  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
First  Macedonian  War  (214-205)  made  peace  with 
Philip,  so  that  they  might  be  left  free  to  deal  with 
Africa.  The  Second  Macedonian  War  was  declaimed 
in  200,  and  was  brought  to  a  successful  end  by  the 
battle  of  CynoscephaUu  (107).  In  the  following 
year  Greece  was  declared  free  from  the  yoke  of 
Macedon.  Discontent  among  Rome's  Greek  allies 
led  to  war  with  the  Seleucid  king  Antiochus,  ally 
of  Hannibal  and  Philip,  who  crossed  to  Greece  by 
invitation.  Having  been  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylie  (191),  he  returned  to  Asia  and  was 
there  defeated  again,  at  Magnesia  (190).  He  was 
compelled  to  give  up  all  his  Asia  Minor  dominions 
north  of  Mt.  Taurus.  Soon  after,  the  Galatians 
(Celts)  of  Central  Asia  Minor  were  defeated,  and 
Asia  was  organized  (188).  The  Romans  did  not 
take  over  Asia  at  this  time,  but  strengthened  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  that  of  the 
State  of  Rhodes,  to  keep  Antiochus  out.  About 
the  same  period  the  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy 
bad  to  be  subdued,  and  from  this  time  (191) 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  a  Roman  province.  After  the 
Ligurian  \\'ar  Roman  influence  reached  as  far  as 
the  Alps  Instead  of  the  Apennines. 

Rome's  protectorate  over  the  East  did  not  yet 
pass  unquestioned.  Perseus,  son  of  Philip  and  "his 
successor  as  king  of  Macedon,  bad  been  making 
preparations  against  Rome.  The  Third  Mace- 
donian War  ended  with  victory  for  the  Romans 
at  Pydna  (168).  The  Macedonian  monarchy  was 
finally  overthrown,  but  Rome,  following  her  usual 
policy  in  the  East,  did  not  annex  the  country 
but  divided  it  into  four  districts,  each  under  an 
oligarchical  council.  Stirrings  and  dissensions  in 
Greece  and  Macedonia  led  in  146  to  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  and  the  constitution  of 


the  first  eastern  province,  AchiBa,  which  comprised 
both  countries. 

8.  Third  Punic  War. — In  the  same  year  the 
Third  and  last  Punic  War  resulted  in  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  C.uthage  and  the  formation  of  the 
province  of  Africa,  consisting  of  her  former  terri- 
tory. The  province  of  Asia  was  constituted  on  the 
death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamum,  in  133  li.C, 
having  been  left  by  his  will  to  the  Konian  people 
(129).  About  I2i  n.C.  Gallia  Narbonensis  was 
made  a  province,  on  the  coiiiiiiest  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  It  must  not  bo  supposed  that 
there  was  complete  peace  in  all  these  territories 
from  the  moment  they  were  formally  annexed. 
Many  of  Homes  wars,  which  ha\'c  to  he  passcil 
over  without  mention  in  this  article,  were  con- 
nected with  the  consolidation  of  a  power  already 
defined. 

9.  The  Social  War. — A  most  imjiortant  event 
was  the  Social  War  (90-89  B.C.),  the  resultof  which 
was  that  the  territory  of  the  citj'-State  Rome  now 
stretched  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Florence  as  far  as  tlie  extreme  south  of  Italy.  All 
freeborn  persons  within  that  area  were  now  cives 
Rumani,  with  .all  tb.'it  that  implied. 

10.  Mithradatic  Wars. — Soon  after,  the  Romans 
had  to  meet  one  of  the  direst  enemies  in  all  their 
long  history,  Mithradates  ( 120-63),  king  of  Pontus, 
south  of  the  Black  Sea.  His  father  by  favour  of 
the  Romans  had  been  given  Phrygia  also,  but  this 
the  Romans  took  from  the  son  in  his  minority. 
The  war  between  Mithrailates  and  the  Romans 
was  due  to  the  former's  aggressions  and  bis  inter- 
ference with  the  kingdoms  protected  by  the  Romans. 
He  kept  the  whole  of  the  Near  East  in  a  ferment. 
The  first  stage  (88-84)  was  concluded  by  a  peace, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  Mithradates  agreed 
to  give  up  his  conquests.  The  Second  Mithradatic 
War  was  entirely  ilue  to  the  aggression  of  a  Roman 
gener.al  Murena  (83),  and  was  with  some  difliculty 
concluded  by  a  peace  in  the  next  year.  Mithra- 
dates now  seriously  trained  his  army  to  meet  the 
Roman  style  of  warfare.  The  Third  and  last  War 
was  begun  in  75  B.C.,  when  King  Nicomedes  of 
Bithynia  left  his  country  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  Bithynia  was  in  consequence  declared 
a  Roman  province.  Mithradates  supported  a  claim- 
ant to  the  throne,  and  the  war  began.  Roman 
armies  sustained  defeats.  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, joined  Mithradates,  and  the  combineil  forces 
needed  the  best  generalsiiip  the  Romans  had  to 
cope  with  them.  Lucullus  distinguished  himself 
greatly,  but  the  result  was  fruitless,  and  in  66 
Lucullus  had  to  make  way  for  Pomjiey,  who  had 
just  defeated  the  Cilician  pirates.  Pompey  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  Mithradates  and  in  conquering 
Armenia.  He  reduced  Pontns  and  thereafter  Syria 
(64)  to  the  state  of  Roman  provinces.  There  was 
now  a  chain  of  Roman  provinces  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Eitphrates,  but  client  States  were  re- 
tained along  the  frontier. 

11.  Acquisition  of  Gaul. — The  next  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  acquisition 
of  Gaul,  which  corres])onds  roughly  to  modern 
France,  by  the  generalship  of  Gains  .Julius  Cawar 
(58-49  B.C.).  Ca'sar  was  one  of  the  three  most 
powerful  men  in  the  State,  but  was  without  means, 
and  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  command  which  would 
enable  him  to  emulate  Pomjiey's  achievements  in 
the  East  and  eventually  obtain  supreme  power.  By 
the  arrangement  of  the  coalition  in  60  he  obtained 
the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  (iaul  and  lUyricnm  for 
five  years  (58-54).  Transalpine  Gaul  was  shortly 
afterwards  adiled.  The  details  of  ('.-esar's  stubborn 
campaigns  need  not  be  here  entered  into.  In  addi- 
tion to  conquering  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
(except  Gallia  Narbonensis,  already  a  Konia«  pro- 
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vince),  he  twice  crosseJ  the  Khineand  twice  entered 
Britain.  His  period  of  command  was  extended 
for  a  further  five  years.  His  conquests  secured 
Konie  a  nortliern  frontier  and  saved  the  Empire  for 
centuries. 

12.  Civil  War. — In  49  B.C.  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  there  could  be  no  thought 
of  extending  the  Empire.  During  the  civil  war, 
the  eastern  provinces,  rougiilj-  speaking,  were  on 
Pom pey's  side  and  the  western  on  Ciesar's  ;  later, 
Antony  held  most  of  the  east  against  Octavian. 

13.  Rome  under  the  Emperors. — In  31  B.C.  Egyjit 
was  acquired  by  Octavian,  and  henceforward  the 
Roman  Emperors  reigned  there  as  kings.  About 
tlie  same  time  Octavian  re-organized  tlie  eastern 
provinces.  On  16th  Jan.  27  B.C.  the  provinces  were 
apportioned  between  the  Senate  and  Augustus  (see 
Province).  Though  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
had  long  been  part  of  the  provincial  S5'stem,  the 
hardy  tribes  of  the  northwest,  the  Cantabri  and 
Astures,  had  never  been  subdued.  Between  26 
and  20  B.C.  Augustus  and  Agrippa  succeeded  in 
quelling  them,  and  a  new  province,  Lusitania,  was 
formed.  On  the  deatli  of  the  client-king  Amyntas 
in  25  B.C.  all  the  northern  and  western  part  of  his 
kingdom  was  taken  over  and  made  into  the  province 
Galatia.  The  boundaries  of  this  province  changed 
witli  the  changing  sphere  of  duty  which  covered 
all  tlie  central  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  retained  its 
importance  down  to  A.D.  72,  when  Cappadocia 
became  a  consular  province  with  an  army,  whereas 
in  A.D.  17  it  had  been  created  merely  a  procu- 
ratorial  province.  Augustus  spent  21-19  B.C. 
regulating  the  East,  and  in  16-13  visited  Gaul. 
There  lie  aimed  at  fixing  the  north-west  frontier 
of  the  Empire.  His  first  intention  was  to  fix  the 
limit  at  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube.  The  tribes  of 
tlie  Tyrol,  the  Rhaeti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici  were 
conquered  in  15,  and  the  Alpine  tribes  in  14-13. 
After  a  number  of  campaigns  the  dream  of  an  Elbe 
frontier  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  Rhine  was 
reluctantly  substituted.  The  Rhine-Danube  fron- 
tier is  much  longer  than  the  other,  and  was  there- 
fore much  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  defend. 
The  reigri  of  Tiberius  (A.D.  14-37)  saw  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cappadocia,  as  has  been  said.  Gains  (Cali- 
gula) (37-41 )  pur-sued  a  somewhat  retrograde  policy. 
He  restored  to  Antiochus  of  Commagene  the  realm 
which  Tiberius  had  taken  from  his  father.  A 
similar  policy  was  pursued  in  Palestine.  In  Thrace 
the  former  kingdom  of  Cotys  was  given  to  his  son 
Rhoemetalces,  and  further  territory  in  Thrace  was 
added  to  it.  To  Polerao  was  gifted  Pontus  Pole- 
nioniacus,  and  to  Cotys,  younger  brother  of  Rhoe- 
metalces, lesser  Armenia.  Mauretania  was  taken 
over  and  afterwards  (under  Claudius)  divided  into 
two  provinces,  named  Csesariensis  and  Tingitana. 
In  Africa  the  legion  was  taken  from  the  senatorial 
proconsul  and  put  under  the  command  of  a  special 
leaatus.  Under  Claudius  (41-54)  many  important 
administrative  changes  were  made  in  the  provinces. 
In  Germany  and  Pannonia  the  extensive  operations 
resulted  in  no  addition  to  the  Empire,  but  Thrace 
was  at  last  made  a  province  under  a  procurator  in 
46.  Lycia  was  united  to  Pamphylia  as  a  province 
under  one  governor  in  43.  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
which  under  Tiberius  had  been  governed  by  an 
Imperial  leaatus,  were  restored  to  the  Senate  as 
two  separate  provinces.  In  44  Judaja,  which  had 
been  for  a  time  under  the  rule  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
was  put  under  a  procurator. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  Claudms'  reign  is, 
however,  the  annexation  of  Britain.  Britain  had 
been  invaded  twice  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  had  never 
been  conquered,  still  less  annexed.  It  was  reserved 
for  Claudius  to  make  the  southern  half  of  England 
into  the  province  Britannia,  which  he  visited  in 
person.      The   Roman   forces    numbered   between 


40,000  and  70,000  and  were  umler  the  command  of 
A.  I'lautius  .Silvanus.  The  lir»t  objective  seems  to 
have  been  Essex  and  Hertford  ;  Camaloduuum 
(Colcliester),  the  cajiital  of  tlie  Trinovantes,  was 
taken  and  made  the  capital  of  the  new  province. 
I'lautius,  the  conqueror  of  tlie  province,  remained 
till  47  as  lenalus  Augusti  pro  pnclore.  During 
this  period  the  Romans  penetrated  at  least  as  far 
as  Somersetshire.  At  the  end  of  Plautius'  com- 
mand the  country  comprised  within  a  line  drawn 
from  Bath  tlirough  .Silchestcr,  as  far  as  London, 
with  a  loop  enclosing  Colchester,  was  Roman. 
Plautius'  successor,  P.  Ostorius  Scapula  (47-52) 
conquered  the  Iceni  and  drew  a  line  of  forts  across 
the  country  from  Gloucester  to  Colchester.  His 
greatest  achievements  were  along  the  Welsh  border. 
A  fresh  advance  was  made  under  Nero  (54-68),  when 
Suetonius  Paulinus  was  appointed  governor  (59). 
His  first  two  years  were  probably  spent  in  subduing 
North  Wales.  An  insurrecti(m  meantime  broke 
out  among  the  Iceni  in  the  East.  On  the  death 
of  their  king  their  territory  had  been  added  to  the 
province.  A  rising  of  the  Iceni  and  Trinovantes, 
who  ma.ssacred  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies, 
recalled  Suetonius  to  the  East.  He  took  a  terrible 
vengeance.  The  after  historj'  of  the  province  is 
full  of  interest,  but  cannot  be  pursued  here.  For 
the  Armenian  wars  of  Nero  see  under  Nero.  His 
reign  saw  the  addition  of  two  provinces  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  Pontus  I'oUmoniacus  and  Alpes 
Cottice. 

Literature. — The  best  large  history  is  T.  Mommsen,  Rom- 
ische  Geschichte,  vols,  i.-iii.  (Republic),  vol.  v.  (Provinces  under 
Empire),  last  ed.,  1904,  Eng.  tr.  in  7  volumes  (5  vols.  '  Republic,' 
best  ed.,  1S94 ;  'J  vols.  'Provinces,'  best  ed.,  1909);  the  best 
small  histories  are  H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlineti of  Roman  Hisiorj/^, 
1903  ;  aj>d  J.  B.  Bury,  A  Uistorn  nf  the  Unman  Empire'',  1S96 ; 
on  a  smaller  scale  still,  but  very  good,  are  W.  Smith,  A  Smaller 
Bist'Ti/ of  Rome,  new  ed.,  1&9S;  M.  A.  Hamilton,^  Junior 
History  0/  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Ctesar,  IHIO.  There  are  maps 
of  *  Imperium  Romanum'  in  Kiepert's  Atlait  Antiquns  (no, 
12),  1S85,  Perthes'  Atlas  Antiquus,  1895;  Murray's  Handy 
Classical  Maps  ;  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  344  ;  Bury,  op.  cit.,  pp.  83, 
103.  There  is  a  handy  list  of  Roman  provinces  with  details  in 
Co7npa.nion  to  Latin  Stttdies,  ed.  Sandys,  1910,  pp.  401-409.  On 
the  fascinating  subject  of  the  Roman  northern  frontier  the  best 
account  in  English  is  E.  G.  Hardy,  Studies  in  Roman  History, 
2nd  ser.,  1909,  pp.  1-129 ;  further  details  in  German  and 
Austrian  journals  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  On  Britain 
see  F.  J.  Haverfield,  Romanization  of  Roman  Britain'^,  1915, 
and,  for  details  of  individual  sites,  his  contributions  to  the 
Victoria  County  History,  1900  fl.  ;  on  Roman  London  his  classic 
art.  in  JliS  i.  [1911-12J.  A.  SOUTER. 

ROMAN  LAW  IN  THE  NT.— The  student  of 
Christian  origins  cannot  neglect  the  influence 
which  the  law  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  on  the 
infant  Church.  The  marvellous  talent  of  the 
Roman  authorities  for  organization,  and  especially 
their  wise  adaptability,  which  saved  them  from 
enforcing  a  rigid  unifonnity  in  legal  details  in  all 
the  countries  which  they  conquered,  were  to  a 
large  degree  instrumental,  under  Divine  provi- 
dence, in  furthering  Christianity  throughout  the 
Empire.  Though  the  Emperors  and  their  officials 
became,  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (see  below,  4) 
persecutors,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Roman  system  of  law  and  organization  was  a,  most 
powerful  help  to  the  apostles  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  In  lliis  article  we  may  trace  the  various 
direct  and  indirect  allusions  to  that  system  in  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  apostolic  period. 

1.  Administrators  of  the  law. — The  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  into  provinces, 
which  were  either  senatorial,  i.e.  under  the  rule  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  or  imperatorial,  i.e.  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Emperor.  The  older  and  settled 
provinces  usually  came  under  the  former  head,  and 
those  in  which  there  was  danger  from  external 
enemies  usuallj'  under  the  latter ;  but  there  were 
not  infrequent  exchanges  between  Emperor  and 
Senate,  and  a  province  might  be  at  one  date  sena- 
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torial  and  at  another  imperatorial.  It  is  therefore 
a  f;oo(l  test  of  accuracy  in  a  historical  writer  to 
examine  whether  he  names  the  Roman  governor 
rightly  in  any  given  incident  (see  below). 

(n)  Senatorial  provinces. — Such  a  province  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul  (dvOiiFaros,  Ac  13"'  '-  U)^'  ; 
cf.  IS'-,  dfHoTaTcvofm).  St.  Luke  rightly  calls 
Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus  a  proconsul  (13'),  for 
shortly  before  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  it  became 
a  senatorial  province,  though  it  ceased  soon  after- 
wards to  be  such.  An  inscription  found  in  N. 
Cyprus  by  Cesnola  has  'in  the  proconsulship  of 
Paulus'  (kamsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen,  p.  74,  who  qtiotes  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
Devia  Cypria,  London,  1889,  p.  114).  St.  I.uke 
also  rightly  speaks  of  Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia 
(18'-).  This  province  had  gone  through  many 
changes  :  having  been  at  one  time  a  separate  i>ro- 
viiice,  at  other  times  joined  to  Macedonia,  it  had 
from  A.D.  15  been  a  joint  imperatorial  province, 
but  in  A.D.  44,  before  St.  Paul  came  to  Corinth, 
liad  again  been  disjoined  from  Macedoiua  and  had 
become  senatorial  (Ramsay,  HUB  i.  23).  The 
senatorial  provinces  mentioned  in  the  NT  are : 
Macedonia  (senatorial  after  the  time  of  Claudius) ; 
Achaia;  Asia  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor); 
Bithynia-Pontus,  a  united  province  in  NT  times 
(part  of  ancient  Pontus  was  joined  to  Galatia,  part 
given  to  the  Polemonian  kingdom  ;  see  below,  c)  ; 
Cyprus  (see  above) ;  Crete-Cyrene,  a  joint  pro- 
vince. In  Ac  19^  the  plural  avdv-n-aToi  is  used  ;  the 
meaning  is  not  that  there  were  more  than  one  pro- 
consul at  Ephesiis  at  a  time,  or  that  the  proconsul's 
counsellors  were  called  by  this  name  (a  conjecture 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence),  but  that  '  there 
are  such  things  as  proconsuls.' 

(6)  Imperatorial  provinces. — Such  a  province  was 
ordinarily  governed  hy  &  propraetor  (in  full,  legatus 
Augusti  pro  prcetore  ;  in  Greek,  avTiuTpaTifycn  or 
irpeo-/3eKT!)s).  Neither  of  these  Greek  names  is 
found  in  the  NT,  but  several  imperatorial  pro- 
vinces are  there  named  :  Syria-Cilicia-Phenice,  a 
'oint  province;*  Galatia;  Illyricum  ['\\\vpiK6v),\ 
S'.W.  of  Macedonia  and  W.  of  the  provinces  of 
Moesia  Superior  and  Thracia,  which  are  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  NT,  and  do  not  contain  any  of 
the  places  there  mentioned  ;  Pamphylia  ;  Lycia. 
(The  last  two  were  joined  together  in  A.D.  74  : 
Lycia  is  mentioned  in  Ac  27^  as  a  separate  pro- 
vince [cf.  1  Mac  IS'"];  Patara[Ac21']  was  within  it. ) 

Some  imperatorial  provinces  were  governed  by 
procurators,  such  as  Judiea  (when  it  was  not  a  de- 
pendent kingdom)  and  Cappadocia,  though  Judiea 
was  not  perhaps  strictly  a  '  province ' ;  the  governor 
of  Egypt  was  called  a  prefect.  Both  these  names 
are  used  in  other  senses.  A  procurator  (^irirpoTros 
or  5iOLKT]T-fis,  in  the  NT  more  loosely  7(7fMwi',  Mt  27"-, 
Ac  23='  24'  26**,  etc.,  and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII. 
iii.  1,  though  this  word  is  used  generally  of  Roman 
governors!  as  contrasted  with  senu-independent 

•  Syria  and  Cilicia  are  joined  in  Gal  121 ;  ^i  KXiixara  t^c 
^vpLa'i  Ka\  TTJs  KtAtKia?,  tr.  in  A  V  and  RV  '  the  reg^ions  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia.'  Si.  Paul's  habit  of  using:  the  Roman  names  for 
provinces  is  here  illustrated,  tor  Ac  Q-^o  says  that  he  was  sent 
from  Jerusalem  '  to  Tarsus,'  i.e.  to  Cilicia.  Ramsay  {Gal.,  p. 
277  ff.)  would  with  N*  omit  the  second  ttj?  in  Gal  121  ;  as  Lifrht- 
foot  says  (GaL^,  London,  1876,  in  lac),  *  the  wortis  ri  nMfxara 
seem  to  show  that  "Syria  and  Cilicia"  are  here  mentioned 
under  one  general  expression,  and  not  as  two  distinct  dis- 
tricts,' thoujrh  he  seems  to  be  in  error  in  saying  that  they 
were  at  the  time  under  a  separate  administration.  For  the 
meaning  of  icMtJ-ara  see  Ramsay,  loc.  cit. 

t  The  usual  Greek  name  of  this  province  is  'lAAupis  or  'IXAupt'a, 
but  St.  Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen  uses  a  Latin  form  in  Ro  l-'ii^, 
as  does  the  historian  Dio  Cassiiis  twice  (Ramsay,  Gat.,  p.  276  f.). 
This  province  is  also  called  Dalmatia  in  2  Ti  4io,  this  name 
(which  had  previously  been  given  to  South  Illyricum  only) 
taking  the  place  of  the  other  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  (Kamsay, 
lii.). 

t  In  Lk  22  the  verb  riyeixoi'evu  is  used  of  Quirinius"  office  in 
Syria,  in  3i  of  Pilate's  procuratorahip ;  in  3'  iiyfjuof ta  is  used  of 
the  '  reign  '  of  Tiberius. 


i" 


'kings'  in  Mk  l.-l"  and  Mt  10",  Lk  21'^  cf.  I  P 
2''')  was  of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  a  jiroprador. 
He  wa-s  in  most  respects  vested  with  full  jiowor, 
but  was  in  .some  degree  in  a  subordinate  relation 
to  a  neighbouring  governor  ;  thus,  Judica  wa.s 
nmre  or  less  under  Syria,  Cappadocia  under 
Galatia. 

((•)  Suhjcct  kingdoms,  etc. — In  addition  to  the 
Roman  provinces,  there  were  in  apostolic  times  a 
considerable  number  of  semi-independent  king- 
doms, and  also  of  petty  princedoms  or  '  tetrarchies ' 
—  this  word  having  lost  its  original  meaning  of 
'  rule  over  a  fourtli  part.'  Of  the  former  class  we 
notice  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  his 
grandson  Herod  Aj^ripjia  I.  (who  died  A.D.  44,  Ac 
12-')  ;  these  were  kmgs  of  all  Palestine.  Another 
such  kingdom  was  that  of  Polemo  {llo\4iiui>)  to  the 
cast  of  Pontus;  this  kingdom  e.\isted  up  to  A.D. 
G3 ;  one  of  the  Polemos  married  Berenice  or 
Bernice  (Ac  25'^).  A  third  such  kingdom  was 
Lyeaonia  Antiochi  (between  Galatia  and  Cilicia), 
wliich  is  indirectly  alluded  to  in  Ac  18'^,  where  St. 
Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  through  ttji'  raXaTtKrif 
Xw/iai"  Kol  'Ppvylav,  i.e.  he  visited  lirst  that  part  of 
Lyeaonia  which  was  not  part  of  the  subject  king- 
dom but  was  incorporated  in  the  (iiovince  Galatia, 
and  then  he  went  through  Phrygia  or  '  the 
Phrygian '  [region]  (ct.  16",  tt)v  <f>pi'ylai'  rai  raXariKTif 
Xuipa.",  which  by  the  grammatical  construction 
must  mean  '  the  region  which  was  both  Phrygian 
and  Galatic,'  i.e.  that  part  of  Phrygia  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  province  Galatia ;  cf. 
Ram.say,  St.  Paid,  p.  210).  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
was  king  (or  tetrarch)  of  Chalcis  in  CoeleSyria 
(the  Lebanon),  and  afterwards  of  Northern  Pales- 
tine ;  in  Ac  25'^  he  is  called  'Agrippa  the  king,' 
and  the  word  '  king '  is  emphasized  in  these 
chapters  ;  he  died  A.D.  100.  Herod  Antipas  was 
also  popularly  called  'king'  (Mk  6'-',  Mt  14"),  but 
he  was  really  tetrarch  (Mt  14')  of  Galilee  (Lk  3', 
TtrpaapxovPTO!)  and  Pera;a  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1). 
Archelaus  succeeded  his  father  Herod  the  Great  in 
Judifa  and  Samaria  as  'ethnarch,'  without  the 
title  of  king,  though  St.  Matthew  uses  the  verb 
jiafTiXeveif  of  him  (2=").  Herod  Philip  was  tetrarch  of 
Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  of  Abilene 
(Lk3').  The  existence  of  tliese  kings  and  tetrarchs 
was  due  to  the  wise  tolerance  of  the  Romans,  and 
it  paved  the  way  for  direct  Roman  rule,  and  in- 
directly for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Against  the  decisions  of  both  governors  and 
kings  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  That 
of  St.  Paul  is  recorded  in  Ac  25"'-  (cf.  28"'),  but  it 
is  disputed  whether  it  was  from  the  Sanhedrin  to 
the  Roman  tribunal  or  from  Festus  to  Ca'sar. 
The  latter  view  seems  best  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  appeal  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  granted ;  but  as  we  see  from 
Agrippa's  remark  in  26'=,  once  it  was  allowed,  the 
prisoner  could  not  be  released. 

(d)  In  19^'  the  Asiarchs,  officials  in  the  province 
of  Asia,  are  mentioned.  But  the  Asiarch  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  an  administrator  of  the  law.  In 
the  provinces  there  were  organized  .as.sociatioiis  of 
cities,  having  to  a  great  extent  a  religious  char- 
acter, though  having  also  some  relation  to  the  law. 
Such  an  association  was  called  'commune'  (r6 
Koivdv).  Each  'commune'  was  presided  over  by 
an  officer  named  after  the  province  ;  thus  ho  was 
called  Asiarch  in  Asia,  Galatiarch  in  Galatia,  etc. 
He  was  pre.sident  of  the  games,  and  had  an  un- 
defined influence  in  civil  att'airs.  The  plural 
'  Asiarchs '  in  19^'  perhaps  implies  that  past  holders 
of  the  office  retained  the  title.  For  these  offices 
aeeihe Marty rdiim  of  Polycarp,  xii.,an(l  Lightfoot, 
The  Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii.,  '  Ignatius'-',  London, 
1SS9.  iii.  404  1V. 

2.  Administration  of  the  law.    The  Romans  did 
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not  enforce  a  rifjid  uniformity  of  law  tlirougliout 
the  Empire.  Wlien  tliey  conquered  a  country  and 
incorporated  it  as  a  Kornan  jirovince,  tliey  found 
in  many  cases  an  excellent  system  of  law  in  force, 
and  they  retained  much  of  it.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  tJreek  cities,  and  ahove  all  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  people  were  particularly  tena- 
cious of  old  customs.  Just  as  the  Romans  did  not 
force  the  Latin  lanfcua','e  on  Greek  countries,  but 
recognized  the  Greek  language  and  made  use  of  it, 
reserving  Latin  for  State  occasions,  so  they  used 
much  of  pre-existing  (Jreek  law  and  custom.  Thus 
at  Ejihesus,  a  'free'  city,  we  find,  in  addition  to 
the  iioman  pi'oconsulsliip,  a  Greek  constitntion. 
There  was  a  senate  (/3ou\i)),  and  also  the  popular 
assembly  (6^/ios,  19™;  also  called  iKK\T]<Tta,  vv.'-- ■") 
which  met  regularly  three  times  a  month  and 
(when  required)  in  extraordinary  session  ;  and  this 
])opular  assembly  had  its  clerk  {ypa/i/jiaTevs),  a  very 
important  official,  whose  inllucnce  over  it  was 
great,  as  this  chapter  shows  (vv.^^"")-  Inscriptions 
of  Roman  date  in  Greek  cities  show  the  continu- 
ance of  Greek  institutions  (for  these  statements 
see  Rackham,  Acts,  p.  362  ti".,  and  Ramsav,  St. 
Paul,  p.  131  tr..  Gal.,  pp.  132  H'.,  181  f.).  At  Athens, 
al.so  a  '  free'  city,  we  hnd  a  Greek  institution,  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  (17'°- ~),  the  members  of 
which  were  called  '  Areopagites'  (v.''').  This, 
however,  was  not  a  court  of  law,  and  St.  Paul  was 
not  on  his  trial  before  it  on  a  criminal  charge.  It 
was  rather  a  University  court,  '  in  the  midst  of ' 
which  (v.--)  the  Apostle  made  his  defence  as  a 
teacher.  The  scene  has  been  taken  by  F.  C. 
Conybeare  {HDB  i.  144)  and  others,  with  the  AV 
text  in  v.=^  (but  not  AVm),  to  have  been  on  Mars' 
Hill  outside  the  city,  whence  the  court  derived  its 
name,  but  Ramsay  with  more  probability  (St. 
Paul,  p.  244  f.)  places  it  in  the  city  itself,  in  or 
near  the  Agora  or  market-place.  '  In  the  midst  of 
Mars'  Hill '  as  a  topographical  expression  would 
hardly  be  possible. 

In  non-Greek  countries  which  passed  under 
Roman  rule,  Roman  law  and  organization  were 
more  speedily  adopted,  as  there  was  less  of  previous 
civilization  to  withstand  them.  But  in  Palestine, 
as  in  the  Hellenized  districts,  local  law  survived  to 
a  considerable  extent,  even  when  Roman  procura- 
tors had  displaced  native  kings.  Power  was  left 
to  the  Sanhedrin  in  Judaea,  and,  though  that  body 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  Galilee  and  Samaria,  local 
synagogues  outside  Judaea  were  allowed  by  the 
civil  authorities  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  authority 
over  their  members  (C.  Bigg,  ICC,  '  St.  Peter  and 
St.  .Jude,'  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  25).  The  Sanhedrin 
could  not  inflict  capital  punishment  without  leave 
of  the  procurator  (Jn  18'"),  but  the  latter  often 
applied  Jewish  law,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Fest\is'  proposal  to  send  St.  Paul  to 
Jerusalem,  to  be  tried  in  his  presence  indeed,  but 
by  Jewish  law  (Ac  25').  The  sentence  would  be 
the  procurator's,  and  the  appeal  would  be  from 
him  to  the  Emperor  (see  above,  1  (c)).  The  stoning 
of  Stephen  was  nodoubtan  illegal  murder  (Ac  7^"*), 
and  other  deaths  of  Christians  would  fall  under 
the  same  head  (5^  22*  26'°) ;  but  the  Sanhedrin 
could  arrest  persons,  and  inflict  imprisonment  and 
flogging  (5i»-  "  22*  26'"  ;  cf.  2  Co  IV-"-,  Mt  5-^).  In 
9-  26'-  the  synagogue  at  Damascus  is  requested  by 
the  Sanhedrin  to  exercise  its  powers  (cf.  22",  Mk 
13').  In  the  semi-independent  kingdoms  Roman 
law  found  its  way  less  speedily,  and  only  as  the 
local  kings  deemed  it  practicable  to  spread  Western 
ideas.  The  position  of  Herod  the  Great  in  this 
respect  is  well  drawn  by  R,amsay  ( Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem?,  London,  1898,  ch.  ix.),  who  suggests 
that  the  king  was  allowed  to  carry  out  the  enrol- 
ment which  took  place  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
birth  in  such  a  way  as  to  conciliate  Jewish   pre- 


judices, by  giving  it  a  tribal  character  which  it  did 
not  possess  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  founded  colonies 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  chiefly  for  military 
reasons  ;  their  inhabitants  were  Roman  citizens, 
and  Roman  law  was  observed  in  them  more  strictly ; 
the  city  officials  were  named  in  Roman  fashion 
iluiiviri,  quiestores,  ir.diles,  praitores  (the  magis- 
trates in  Greek  cities  were  called  aTparriyol  or 
dpxofTei,  and  in  Ac  IQ-"-  ^-  ^'-  St.  Luke  gives  the 
former  as  the  translation  of  '  pnetores  'at  Philippi, 
a  Roman  colony).  In  colonies  there  was  no  Senate 
(^ouXiJ),  but  there  were  deeuriones  (Ramsay,  Gal., 
pp.  117,  182);  the  language  used  in  the  municipal 
deeds  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  been  Latin 
((/).).  The  colonies  mentioned  in  the  NT  are: 
Antiochof  Pisidia  (Ac  13'"),  Lystra  (14"),  Pliilip|ii 
(16'-,  where  alone  of  NT  |)assages  KoKuvla  is  found), 
Corinth  (18'),  Ptolemais  (21').  Iconium  (13^^')  did 
not  become  a  colony  till  Hadrian's  time  (Ramsay, 
Gal.,  pp.  123,  218).  Here  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Roman  law  gave  special  privileges  to 
'citizens.'  Citizenship  (TroXirefa,  22^)  was  not 
conferred  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  till 
A.D.  212.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  '  free  '  cities 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  or  '  Romans,'  as  citizens 
proudly  and  tersely  called  themselves  (16^'  22-*'''-) ; 
but  citizenship  might  be  acquired  by  purchase,  in 
the  corrupt  tiihes  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  though 
at  a  high  price  (2'2-*),  or  by  birth,  as  in  St.  Paul's 
case  (ib.).  The  law  protected  citizens  from  flog- 
ging, and  St.  Paul  asserts  this  right  in  16"  22'' ;  it 
exempted  Jews  who  were  also  Roman  citizens  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  of  the 
synagogues,  though  St.  Paul  did  not  always  assert 
his  exemption  (2  Co  11-*'-),  and  it  gave  them  an 
appeal  from  a  death  sentence  by  a  provincial 
governor  (HDBiv.  292).  In  Ac  16"  22=^  the  word 
dKa.TaKpiTos  ('  uncondemned  ')  does  not  imply  that  the 
Apostle  could  have  been  flogged  after  trial,  which  is 
not  the  case  ;  the  want  of  trial  merely  suggests  the 
possible  excuse  of  ignorance  which  the  officials 
might  have  urged  :  St.  Paul  says  that  they  ouqht 
to  have  investigated.  Ramsay  (St.  Paid,  p.  225) 
suggests  that  the  Apostle  spoke  in  Latin  and  used 
the  phrase  re  incognita  ('  without  investigating 
our  case '),  and  that  St.  Luke  rendered  it  loosely  by 
d^'araKpiros. 

3.  Illustrations  in  the  NT  drawn  from  Roman 
or  Roman-Greek  law. — The  following  illustiations 
have  been  gathered  from  Galatians  by  Ramsay, 
though  his  conclusions  have  not  in  all  cases  been 
universally  accepted.  In  particul.ar,  his  deductions 
from  a  Roman-Syrian  law-book  of  the  5th  cent,  of 
our  era  have  been  objected  to,  because  of  its  date. 
But  the  deductions  agree  well  with  the  NT,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  law-book,  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  compilation,  re-echoes  in  a  large 
degree  the  old  Seleucid  law. 

(a)  Roman  and  Greek  wills. — The  Greek  will 
once  properly  executed  and  recorded— the  record- 
ing took  place  in  the  testator's  lifetime — was  irre- 
vocable, and  so  it  is  in  Gal  3",  where  St.  Paul 
applies  the  custom  to  the  Jewish  covenant  or 
testament,  while  at  that  time  a  Roman  will  was 
revocable  by  the  testator,  for  it  was  a  secret  docu- 
ment and  was  not  recorded  (Lightfoot  denies  that 
a  will  is  intended  in  Gal  3'°,  and  translates  '  cove- 
nant ').  In  He  9'"-  the  will  is  of  the  Roman  kind  ; 
it  can  take  effect  only  after  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator. The  inference  is  that  among  those  to  whom 
Galatians  is  addressed  the  Romans  left  the  older 
local  (Greek)  law  on  the  subject  untouched,  and 
that  the  persons  addressed  therefore  lived  in  a 
district  that  was  highly  Hellenized ;  while  the 
persons  addressed  in  Hebrews  (Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  or  possibly  in  Rome?)  had  received 
Roman  law   in   this  respect  (Ramsay,   Gal.,   pp. 
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350  ff.,  364  flf.).      See  also  ADOPTION,  §   2;  Heir, 

§2.  .       ,      , 

(A)  Lawns  to  coming  of  age. — Here,  again,  Greek 
and  Koniiin  law  dittered.  In  Gal  4=  the  father 
names  the  date  at  which  the  heir  conies  of  age. 
In  Roman  law  a  chihl  was  undiT  a  '  tutor '  till  he 
was  14  years  old,  when  he  could  make  a  will  and 
dispose  of  his  own  proiiei  ty  ;  then  under  a  '  curator,' 
who  managed  the  proiJerty,  till  he  was  2').  Tlie 
distinction  was  not  known  at  Athens,  but  it  is 
found  in  provincial  Greek  cities.  In  4-  the  '  tutor' 
(iwlrpoiToi)  and  the  '  curator '  (o/Koi-i^os)  are  both 
mentioned.  But  though  in  this  respect  Galatia 
followed  Rome,  it  did  not  do  so  in  tlie  other  respect, 
for  the  father  is  said  to  appoint  (i.e.  by  will)  the 
term  during  which  these  officers  should  have 
authoritj'  over  his  son  (Ramsay,  Gal.,  p.  31)1  tl'.). 
See  Heir,  §  2. 

(c)  Law  as  to  the  position  of  children. — In  this 
matter  the  (5reek  and  the  Roman  law  agreed,  but 
they  dittered  from  the  Hebrew  law.  A  son  of  tlie 
master  of  the  house  by  a  slave  mother  was,  by 
Greek  and  Roman  law  alike,  a  slave  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  law,  the  status  of  tlie  father  en- 
nobled the  child,  who  was  free.  Thus  Dan  and 
Asher  were  not  slaves,  though  their  mothers  were. 
Hence  the  illustration  of  Gal  4-''^'  about  the  two 
sons  of  Abraham,  the  son  of  Hagar  being  born 
'unto  bondage,'  would  appeal  to  the  Galatians, 
who  lived  under  Roman-Greek  law,  while  it  would 
not  appeal  in  the  same  way  to  one  who  was  brought 
up  witliout  reference  to  tliat  law  (Ramsay,  Gal.,  p. 
434). 

4.  Attitude  of  the  law  to  the  Christian  Church. 
— The  Roman  law  recognized  Judaism,  though  it 
was  not  the  State  religion,  as  a  rcligio  licita  ;  it 
was  tolerated,  and  no  one  could  be  punished  for 
being  a  Jew.  But  no  religion  which  was  not 
recognized  by  the  State  was  lawful,  and  as  Christi- 
anity had  never  been  so  recognized  it  was  from 
that  fact  a  religio  illicita.  It  has,  however,  been 
disputed  when  the  Roman  law  in  this  respect  was 
tirst  actively  put  into  force.  Many  writers,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  treat  Trajan  as  the  first  real 
persecutor,  maintaining  that  before  his  time  Chris- 
tianity was  confused  with  Judaism,  and  that  Nero 
and  Domitian  were  merely  capricious  persecutors 
of  individuals.  A  damaging  indictment  of  this 
view  is  made  by  Lightfoot  (op.  cit.  i.  1-17).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  the  very  first  Chi'istians  were 
looked  upon  merely  as  Jews  (e.g.  Ac  16-").  At 
Corinth  Gallio  treats  the  question  before  him  as 
one  of  Jewish  law  (18'°).  St.  Paul  could  hardly 
have  held  his  favourable  view  of  the  State  organ- 
ization and  of  its  power  for  furthering  the  gospel 
had  it  been  otherwise.  But  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able, if  not  certain,  that  at  least  from  tlie  time  of 
Nero  Christianity  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
sect,  and  therefore  as  illegal.  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv. 
44)  cle.arly  treats  it  as  having  been  a  distinct 
religion  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  he  mentions  its 
followers  as  '  those  wliora  the  common  people  used 
to  call  Christians ' — the  use  of  the  imperfect '  appel- 
labat '  shows  that  he  is  not,  as  has  been  alleged, 
projecting  the  ideas  of  his  own  time  into  that  of 
the  middle  of  the  1st  cent,  (he  himself  was  born  c. 
A.D.  55).  Suetonius,  who  was  a  few  years  younger 
than  Tacitus,  calls  Christianity  'a  novel  and 
malignant  superstition'  (Nero,  16).  Even  had 
there  been  confusion  between  the  two  religions 
in  Nero's  time,  by  the  time  of  Domitian,  when 
Emperor-worship  was  entjiusiastically  pressed,  and 
the  Imperial  policy  thus  became  directly  antagon- 
istic to  Christianity,  there  could  be  no  possibility 
of  confusing  the  two.  The  Jews  themselves  were 
active  in  making  the  distinction  manifest  to  the 
authorities.  In  Ac  19^^  the  Jews  put  forward 
Alexander  for  this  very  purpose.     And  it  is  incon- 


ceivable that  they  would  allow  a  confusion  so  in 
jurious  to  themselves  to  continue.  It  was  not 
neces.sary  that  a  distinct  edict  against  Christianity 
sliouhl  have  been  put  out,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  no  such  edict  was  i.ssued  until  Trajan's  time  ; 
the  very  fact  that  Christianity  had  never  been 
recognized  by  the  State  made  it  unlawful.  Nor  is 
this  argument  weakened  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  a  continuous  persecution  of  the  Christians  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  aulhorities  in  the  1st 
century.  The  law  was  tliinc!,  though  it  was  not 
always  enforced.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
2iid  and  3rd  centuries,  and  there  is  no  disijute 
that  Christianity  was  then  regarded  as  an  unlaw- 
ful religion.  The  Church  benefited  by  more  than 
one  interregnum  of  jieace. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  attitude  of  the  law  to 
Christianity  by  1  P  2"-™  4'''.  Here  St.  Peter 
alludes  to  Christians  being  accused  of  crimes  (2'-, 
a  verse  which  reialls  the  infamous  ollences  imputed 
to  them  in  later  days,  the  'Thyestean  banquets' 
and  '  Oidipodean  intercour.se' — i.e.  cannibalism 
and  incest ;  cf.  the  letter  of  the  martyrs  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons  given  in  Eus.  JIE  v.  1,  and  Justin, 
Apol.  i.  26,  etc.),  and  also  to  their  sullering  when 
they  do  well  (2-"),  and  '  for  the  name  (iv  oy6,uaTi)  of 
Christ'  (4").  Bigg  (Com.  on  2'-),  who  upliolds  an 
early  date  for  the  Epistle,  maintains  that  this  does 
not  show  that  the  State  had  as  yet  systematically 
declared  against  the  Church  ;  Ramsay  (The  Chnrrh 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  i)p.  245  11'.,  290  fl'.)  thinks 
that  these  passages  show  that  the  Epistle  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century.  In  either 
case  Christianity  is  represented  as  an  unlawful 
religion,  and  Christians  suH'er  'for  tlie  name'  (i.e. 
for  being  Christians,  without  any  moral  crime 
being  attributed  to  them).  Thus  at  lea>t  before 
the  time  of  Domitian  all  confusion  with  Judaism 
must  have  ceased.  The  same  thing  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Apocalypse,  which  (at  any  rate 
in  its  present  form)  is  probably  of  the  time  of  that 
Emperor. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  regarded  Christianity  per  se  as  unlawful. 
In  his  letter  to  Pliny  the  Emperor  .says  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  to  be  sought  out,  but  that  if  tliey  are 
accused  and  convicted  they  are  to  be  punished, 
though  not  if  they  apostatize  (.see  the  text  in 
Lightfoot,  'Ignatius'-,  i.  53  f.).  But  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  of  a  new  policy  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  Trajan. 

The  law  condemned  secret  societies,  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  Trajan's  attitude  to 
Christianity.  He  was  energetic  in  suppressing 
clubs  and  gilds ;  whether  religious  or  not,  and 
whether  in  themselves  innocent  or  not,  he  con- 
sidered them  dangerous  as  being  liable  to  be  used 
for  political  purposes  (see  the  exam])les  collected 
by  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  18  tl'.).  The  meetings  of  the 
Christians  for  Eucharist  and  Agape  would  at  once 
rouse  his  antagonism.  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to 
Trajan  (Ep.  96),  therefore  rejiorts  the  assemblies 
of  the  Christians  '  on  a  fixed  day  before  light,'  but 
emphasizes  their  innocent  character  :  at  the  first 
meeting  (i.e.  the  Eucharist)  they  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  (saeramento)  not  to  do  wrong  ; 
at  the  second  (i.e.  the  Agape,  held  later  in  the 
day)  they  met  to  take  food,  '  promiscuum  tamen  et 
innoxium';  but  the  latter  assembly  was  discon- 
tinued after  Pliny's  edict,  because  he  had  forbidden 
gild  meetings  (heta:rias)  according  t<i  Trajan's 
command.  Pliny  apparently  considered  that  the 
Christians  were  iio  longer  a  gild,  because  they  gave 
up  their  common  meal  ;  he  probably  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Kuiharist  (there  seems  tu 
be  some  confusion  about  his  use  of  tlie  word  sacra- 
ment tun),  or  at  any  rate  he  did  not  consider  that 
it  came  under  this  head. 
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ROMANS,   EPISTLE    TO    THE.— 1.    Date  and 

destination. — The  Ejiistle  is  u.siifilly  .siii>i)<isc(l  to 
have  been  written  to  Koine  (!'•  ")  from  Corinth 
during  tlie  visit  of  Ac  'iO'-'-,  i.e.  towards  tlie  clo.se 
of  the  third  missionary  journey.  The  year  will 
depend  upon  the  general  scheme  of  chronology 
adopted  for  St.  Paul's  life  ;  c.  A.D.  58  is  the  usual 
date.     The  grounds  on  whicli  this  view  is  based  are  : 

(1)  The  reference  to  the  collection  for  the  .saints 
(j523ff.)  This  is  prominent  in  1  and  2  Cor.  (1  Co 
16',  2  Co  8^),  which  belong  to  the  same  period  of 
St.  Paul's  life,  .and  is  mentioned  incidentally  in 
Ac  24"  as  forming  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  final 
visit  to  .Jerusalem.  According  to  Ro  15  the  collec- 
tion is  nearing  completion,  .and  St.  Paul  is  about 
to  start  for  Jerusalem  ;  this  points  precisely  to  the 
circumst.ances  of  Ac  20. 

(2)  Ac  19-'  shows  that  the  Apostle  had  in  mind 
at  tills  time  a  visit  to  Rome,  which  again  corre- 
sponds e.\actly  to  the  indications  afforded  by  Ro 
lo-^'"-  ;  cf.  1'". 

(3)  Timothy  and  Sosipater  (16'')  were  with  St. 
Paul  at  this  period  (Ac  20'').  The  fact  that  the 
other  travelling  companions  of  Ac  20  do  not  happen 
to  be  mentioned  creates  no  difficulty  ;  they  niay 
have  bad  no  connexion  with  Rome,  or  they  may 
not  yet  have  joined  St.  Paul. 

(4)  Phoebe,  a  'deaconess'  of  Cenchrese,  the 
port  of  Corinth,  is  prominently  mentioned  (16'); 
possibly  she  is  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle. 

(5)  Gains  is  the  Apostle's  host  (16'^^),  and  we 
hear  also  of  a  Gaius  at  Corinth,  evidently  in  close 
personal  relation  to  St.  Paul,  since  he  was  one  of 
the  few  baptized  by  him  (1  Co  1'''). 

(6)  We  bear  of  Erastus,  chamberlain  of  the  city 
(16^) ;  in  2  Ti  4'"  we  read  that  an  Erastus  was  left 
at  Corinth,  which  may  thus  have  been  his  home. 

Some  of  the.se  indications  are  slight ;  (3)  cannot 
be  pressed,  and  the  force  of  the  references  to  Gaius 
and  Erastus  is  weakened  by  the  frequency  of  the 
names.  But  the  tirst  two  cross-correspondences 
are  very  strong,  and  the  data  fit  in  so  e.xactly  with 
what  we  know  of  St.  Paul's  movements  at  this 
period  that  the  commonly  accepted  placing  of  the 
Epistle  might  be  regarded  as  indisputable,  if  it 
were  not  that  it  rests  upon  an  assumption  which 
may  be  questioned,  as  taking  for  granted  its 
integrity.  The  indications  come  from  the  last 
two  chapters ;  did  these  form  part  of  the  original 
Epistle?  In  particular,  even  if  ch.  15  is  accepted, 
can  we  safely  use  ch.  16  ? 

2.  Integrity.  —  There  are  here  two  distinct, 
though  possibly  related,  problems  to  be  considered  : 
(a)  the  original  destination  of  ch.  16,  (i)  the  exist- 
ence of  ,a  short  recension  of  the  Epistle. 

(d)  Was  ch.  16  originally  addressed  to  Rome? — 
We  are  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  though  St. 
Paul  has  never  visited  Rome,  and  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle  betrays  no  detailed  acquaintance  with 
local  conditions,  yet  according  to  It)*'""  he  .seems  to 
have  a  large  number  of  friends  there.  Indeed  the 
list  of  persons  greeted  is  longer  th.an  in  any  other 
Epistle,  and  personal  details  are  mentioned  freely 
in  a  way  which  suggests  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  church.  It  is  therefore  widely 
held  that  vv.'"^  (the  concluding  doxology  offers  a 
separate  problem  which  will  be  considered  under 


(h))  would  be  more  in  place  if  addressed  to  some 
church  where  St.  Paul  had  made  a  long  stay. 
Kphesus  best  satislies  the  conditions  at  this  period, 
and  indeed  two  features  point  to  it  directly. 

(1)  In  v."*  we  find  a  greeting  to  Epa'iictus,  who  i.s 
called  '  the  lirstfruitsof  Asia.  *  Ut  course  he  may 
have  moved  to  Home,  and  St.  Paul  m.ay  be  com- 
mending him  to  his  new  home,  but  the  words  are 
mure  naturally  ex)ilained  as  addressed  to  the 
church  of  which  E|Kcnetus  is  the  oldest  member  ; 
and  in  'Asia'  St.  Paul  lirst  preached  at  Kphesus. 

(2)  Of  greater  significance  is  the  reference  to 
Pri.sca  and  AquilaC  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila  .  .  . 
and  the  church  in  their  house,'  16-").  We  learn 
from  Acts  that  they  had  come  from  Rome  to 
Corinth,  where  they  had  met  St.  Paul ;  thence  they 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  (Ac  18)  and  remained 
there.  In  1  Co  16'",  written  from  that  city  shortly 
before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  Romans,  they 
are  there  still,  .and  St.  Paul  sends  a  greeting  from 
them  and  from  the  church  in  their  house  ;  similarly 
in  2  Ti  4'"  he  sends  greetings  to  them,  again  at 
Ephesus.  Hence  Ephesus  evidently  became  their 
home.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  at  the  time 
when  Romans  was  written  they  might  have 
returned  tempor.arily  to  Rome  to  settle  their 
business  affairs  ;  their  expulsion  perhaps  left  them 
but  little  time  to  |iut  them  in  order ;  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  when  they  were  in  Rome 
only  for  a  short  visit  their  house  should  there,  as 
well  as  at  Ephesus,  be  the  meeting-place  of  the 
local  church. 

These  facts,  then,  suggest  that  the  verses  are 
really  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Ephesu.s. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  sudden  outburst  in  v.'™- 
is  certainly  surprising  if  meant  for  Rome  ;  it  is 
severe  and  emphiitic  in  tone,  and  suggests  that  St. 
Paul  is  speaking  of  an  existing  danger,  not  of 
something  which  may  happen,  and  yet  the  body  of 
the  Epistle  gives  no  hint  of  the  presence  there  of 
false  teachers  of  this  type  (see  §  4). 

On  the  other  side  the  attempt  is  made  to  rebut 
these  arguments  by  considerations  derived  from 
inscriptions  and  from  archajological  evidence.t  It 
is  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  names  in  this 
chapter  can  be  paralleled  from  inscriptions  found 
in  Rome  ;  it  is  not  suggested  that  these  refer  to 
the  actual  people  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  but  that 
'  such  a  combination  of  names — Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Latin — could  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  found  only  in 
the  mixed  population  which  formed  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  Rome'  (Sanday-IIe.adlam,  p. 
xciv).  We  have,  however,  to  allow  for  the  fact 
that  the  corpus  of  Roman  inscriptions  h.as  been 
greater  than  those  of  other  places.  As  inscrip- 
tions, e.g.  from  Asia  Minor,  are  studied  and  cata- 
logued, more  and  more  of  the  names  of  this  chapter 
are  found  in  them  too,  so  that  the  argument  is 
somewhat  precarious.  J  Again,  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  attempts  to  trace  on  antiquarian 
grounds  evidence  of  an  early  connexion  of  Prisca 
and  Aquila  with  Rome.  It  is  possible  that  the 
hou.seholds  of  Aristobulus  and  Narcissus  (vv.'"-  ") 
may  refer  to  the  shaves  of  the  Imperial  household 
inherited  from  Aristobulus,  the  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  to  those  of  the  Narcissus  who  was 

*  AV  '  flrstfruits  of  Achaia  '  rests  on  poor  MSS  evidence,  and 
is  contradicted  bv  1  Co  le's,  where  Stephanas  is  so  described. 

f  See  the  discussions  in  Lightfoot,  Philippianr>,  London, 
187S  (detached  note  on  'Cusar's  Household,' p.  171  ff.),  Sanday- 
Headlam,  ICC,  'Bomans'6,  pp.  xcivfl.,  418ff.,  with  criticisms 
in  K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  London,  1911,  p.  330  ft. 

J  '  To  describe  the  personal  nanies  in  Rom.  xvi.  as  specifically 
Roman  on  the  strength  of  inscriptions  found  in  the  city  of  Rome 
is  about  as  safe  as  to  describe  Wilhetm,  Friedrich,  Luise  as 
speciflcallv  Berlin  names  because  they  are  found  on  Berlin 
tombstones.  The  names  referred  to  are  found  swarming  in 
inscriptions,  papyri,  and  ostraca  all  over  the  Mediterranean 
world'  (Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr., 
London.  1911,  p.  278,  n.  1).  Similarly  O.  Milligan,  The  New 
Testament  Documents,  do.,  1913.  p.  183.  n.  1. 
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executed  by  Agrippina,  but  again  the  names  are 
common,  and,  as  I.iike  points  out,  we  sliould  ex- 
pect o!  ^apKiaaLavoL  instead  of  oi  NapWcrffou,  words 
ending  in  -ani  being  usually  transliterated.  The 
most  that  can  be  saiil  is  that  while  these  expres- 
sions suit  Koine,  they  do  not  positively  demand  it. 

Our  conclusion  may  be  that,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  section  may  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
addressed  to  a  ihurch  St.  Paul  had  visited,  and 
that  the  indications  point  to  Ephesus.  No  doubt 
this  conclusion  would  be  more  readily  accepted  if 
it  were  possible  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  chapter  came  toTje  attached 
to  this  particular  Epistle  ;  a  suggestion  will  be 
made  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  next  problem. 
Meanwhile  it  need  only  he  added  that  those  who 
regard  the  verses  as  mis]ilaced  often  see  in  them  a 
letter,*  or  part  of  a  letter,  commending  Phuibe 
(see  v.')  to  Ephesus  (Kenan,  etc.).  Giflbrdt  and 
others  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  written  to 
Kome  after  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  there  ; 
this  would  explain  the  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
(but  not  the  references  to  Aquila  and  Prisca,  or 
Epienetus),  and  It  might  easily  become  attached 
to  the  earlier  letter.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  very  few  critics  question  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  chapter  ;  the  doubt  is  whether  it 
is  in  its  right  place. 

(4)  The  nhurt  recension. — This  problem  is  not  a 
little  complicated,  and  its  study  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  princi])les  of  NT  criticism.  It 
will  be  best  to  state  the  facts  before  proceeding  to 
discuss  the  solutions  which  have  been  otlered. 

(1)  Evidence  that  a  recension  of  the  Epistle  ex- 
isted lohich  omitted  chs.  15,  16.  —  It  should  be 
understood  that  no  extant  MS  omits  these  chs.  ; 
the  evidence  is  indirect,  (a)  In  the  breves  or 
chapter-headings  J  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  the 
Vulgate  (a  .sj'stem  found  in  many  other  MSS)  the 
50th  '  chapter '  clearly  describes  Ko  H'""*^,  and  the 
51st,  and  last,  the  doxology  (16-°"-'),  the  remainder 
of  15  and  16  being  omitted.  In  the  same  way  the 
breves  of  Codex  Fuldensis  point  to  a  similar  text, 
without  the  doxology,  while  the  concordance,  or 
harmony,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  found  in  the 
Codex  Slorbaeensis  unmistakably  implies  the  use 
of  the  Amiatine  breves  based  on  the  short  recension. 

(/3)  Neither  Cyijrian,  TertuUian,  nor  Irenneus 
quotes  from  the  last  two  chs.  ;  §  '  the  argument 
from  silence,'  often  so  dangerous,  is  here  signifi- 
cant, (i.)  We  should  expect  Cyprian  in  his  2'cs^j- 
monia  to  use  Ko  16"  under  the  headings  which 
refer  to  the  duty  of  avoiding  heretics  ;  (ii.)  Tevtul- 
lian  (iidv.  Marc.  v.  14)  quotes  14'°  as  occurring  in 
clausula,  i.e.  in  the  closin<;  section,  of  the  Epistle, 
while  he  does  not  use  against  Marcion  any  of  the 
obvious  passages  from  15-16,  or  accuse  him  of 
having  cut  them  out  of  the  Epistle. 

(7)  Origen  does  in  fact  say  that  Marcion 
'removed'  (abstulit)  the  final  doxology  and  'cut 
away'  (dissecuit)\\  the  last  two  chapters.  This 
agrees  with  the  evidence  from  TertuUian  just 
quoted,  though,   as  we  have  said,   he  does    not 

•  According  to  Deiasmann  (tight  from  the  Ancient  East.  p. 
226),  '  there  is  no  lack  of  analofries  for  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion plunj^ing  at  once  in  medias  res  and  bejiinning  witii  '*  I 
commend."'  He  suggests  tliat  the  short  letter  to  Epliesus 
followed  that  to  Romans  in  the  letter-book  (a  book  containing 
copies  of  letters  sent  or  received)  of  Tertius,  St.  Paul's  amanu- 
ensis. 

t  For  this  and  other  theories  see  Jloffatt,  LNT,  p.  138. 

Jit  must  be  remembered  that  the  'chapters'  or  sections 
referred  to  are  not  our  present  chapters. 

§  According  to  MofTatt  (p.  140),  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  are  the  only  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  who  do  so. 

II  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  means  merely 
'separated  off'  or  'cut  about.'  Hort  tries  to  explain  away 
Origen'B  evidence,  but  he  has  not  been  generally  followed  ;  see 
Sanday-Headlam,  p.  xc ;  Lightfoot,  Biblical  K$says,  London, 
1893,  p.  287  ff.  (including  a  paper  by  Hort). 


accuse  Marcion  of  tamjiering  with  the  text ;  their 
copies  apparently  agreed. 

(5)  In  the  group  of  MSS  DEFG,  which  seem  to 
come  from  a  common  ancestor,  it  is  argued  thai 
the  text  of  the  last  two  ch.s.  is  so  dill'crent  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  that  somewhere  in 
the  line  of  transmission  there  must  have  come  a 
MS  containing  only  1-14,  which  was  supplemented 
from  some  other  source  for  chs.  15-16.  It  is 
probable  that  this  archetype  also  omitted  the 
doxology.* 

(2)  The  position  of  the  final  doxology. — It  should 
be  carefully  noted  that  there  is  no  break  in 
thought  between  chs.  14  and  15  (our  present 
chapter  divisions  are  late  and  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  breaks  in  the  sense),  and  the  chs.  as  they 
stand  oiler  a  reasonably  connected  sequence  of 
thought,  except  for  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be 
several  distinct  endings — 15'',  np'-^-''^.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  textual  phenomena  the 
case  is  even  more  complicated.  In  some  MSS  and 
Fathers  (Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  etc.),  represent- 
ing the  Antiochene  text,  the  last  tliree  verses, 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  as  '  the 
doxology,'  are  found  at  the  close  of  ch.  14  ;  Origen 
also  knew  of  codices  in  which  this  was  the  case. 
A  few  authorities,  including  A,  have  it  both  there 
an<l  at  the  end.  FGg  and  a  few  other  authorities 
omit  the  doxology  altogether,  as  we  know  was  the 
case  with  Marcion.  The  variation  in  the  position 
of  'the  Grace'  (16"°),  which  is  inserted  in  some 
MSS  after  16-'  and  in  TR  by  a  natural  conflation 
in  both  places,  is  additional  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  copies  which  did  not  end  with  the  dox- 
ology. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  evidence  for  the 
doxology  .after  14^  is  also  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  .short  recension,  since  the  doxology  cannot 
have  stood  originally  between  14-'  and  15',  making 
a  complete  break  in  the  sense.  Its  position  there 
can  only  imply  that  the  Epistle  ended,  or  was 
supposed  to  end,  at  that  point. 

(3)  Omission  of  the  address  to  Rome. — There  is 
evidence  that  the  text  used  by  Origen  and  Ambrosi- 
aster  omitted  in  "Pwii.-q  ('in  Rome')  in  1'- '^  and 
read  iv  iyd-riD  ('in  love'),  which  is  actually  the 
reading  of  G.t  It  should  be  remarked  that  these 
authorities  coincide  with  part  of  the  evidence  for 
the  short  recension,  a  point  which  may  or  may 
not  be  significant. 

We  have,  then,  these  three  textual  phenomena — 
the  existence  of  a  short  recension  of  the  Epistle  ; 
the  displacement,  or  omission,  of  the  doxology  ;  and 
the  omission  of  the  words  '  in  Rome ' — together 
with  the  doubt  attaching  to  the  original  destina- 
tion of  16^',  though  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  they 
are  all  connected.  The  primary  problem  is  to  ex- 
plain the  short  recension  and  the  displacement  of 
the  doxology,  which  do  undoubtedly  stand  in  close 
reliition  to  one  another.  Any  solution  must 
account  for  the  fact,  to  whicli  attention  has 
already  been  called,  of  the  close  connexion  of 
thought  between  H'-"  and  15'.  How  then  did  the 
Epistle  come  to  be  truncated  at  this  point,  and  the 
doxology  to  be  inserted  there  ?  This  consideration 
seems  fatal  to  views  such  as  those  which  regard 
chs.  15-16  as  altogether  unauthentic  (Kaur),  or  as 
belonging  to  a  diflerent  recension  of  the  Epistle 
made  by  St.  Paul  himself  (Renan,  Lightfoot, 
Lake).  It  is  very  dillicult  to  believe  that  it  ever 
ended  with  14^,  with  or  without  the  doxology. 

The  most  popular  exjilanation,  therefore,  is  that 
adopted  tentatively  by  Sanday-Headlam,  following 

•  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles,  p.  341 ;  Sanday-Headlam,  p.  xcviii. 

t  For  details  see  Lake,  op.  cit.,  p.  346,  who  supplements 
Sanday-Headlam,  ad  Inc.,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  dis- 
covered only  in  18S»7,  that  the  scholi.ost  of  cod.  47  was  really 
using  Origen.  Lightfoot  (Biblical  Essays,  p.  2S7)  points  out 
that  Ruflnus'  Latin  text  of  Origen  also  implies  the  omission. 
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GilFord.  They  suppose  the  short  recension,  with  the 
consequent  confusion  of  text,  to  be  due  to  Marcion. 
Thej'  point  out  truly  enou^jh  tliat  the  opening 
verses  of  ch.  15  contradict  his  teaching  entirely, 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  admitted  them. 
He  therefore  cut  them  out,  as  Origen  apparently 
says,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  influenced  later 
orthodox  practice.  '  Wlien  in  adapting  tlie  text 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  church  use  it  was  thoiight 
advisable  to  omit  the  last  portions  as  too  personal 
and  not  sufficiently  edifying,  it  was  natural  to 
make  the  division  at  a  place  where  in  a  current 
edition  the  break  had  already  been  made.' *  The 
doxology  was  afterwards  replaced  at  tlie  end  of 
ch.  14,  while  Marcion  is  also  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  omission  of  the  words  '  in  Rome,' 
wliich  he  struck  out  as  an  unimportant  local 
allusion. 

The  theory  has,  however,  been  criticized  by 
l-ake.t  It  implies  that  Marcion  had  a  greater 
influence  than  is  altogether  probable  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  on 
the  text  of  the  NT  ;  von  Soden's  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  this  influence  has  not  been  generally 
accepted.  Further,  TertuUian  seems  to  have  used 
the  short  recension,  and  his  corpus  was  independent 
of  Marcion's  ;  this  fact  and  the  widespread  nature 
of  the  evidence  for  the  omission  of  the  last  two 
chs.  suggest  that  catholic  collections  of  the 
Epistles,  containing  only  the  short  recension, 
existed  before  Marcion.  The  charge  that  he  cut 
the  chs.  out  may  only  mean  that  tliey  did  not  in 
fact  stand  in  the  copies  he  used. 

As  to  his  supposed  responsibility  for  the  omission 
of  the  reference  to  Konie,  Lake  points  out  that  it 
is  clear  from  the  recently  discovered  Mareionite 
prologues  that  he  did  in  fact  describe  the  Epistle 
as  '  to  the  Romans '  in  the  usual  way. 

To  these  criticisms  we  may  add  others  which  are 
no  less  damaging.  What  evidence  is  there  of  any 
serious  manipulation  of  the  Epistles  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  ecclesiastical  use?  There  is,  e.g.,  no 
trace  of  the  omission  of  1  Co  16,  which  is  equally 
local  and  personal.  And  if  this  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Romans,  how  came  the  doxology  to  be 
re-inserted  ?  It  can  have  come  only  from  a  MS 
which  had  the  complete  ending,  and  in  that  case 
surely  15'"'^,  which  is  in  every  way  suited  for 
public  reading,  would  have  been  restored  at  the 
same  time. 

Lake  himself  has  a  fresh  theory.  He  suggests 
that  the  original  Epistle  consisted  of  chs.  1-14, 
with  or  without  the  doxology,  and  without  the 
mention  of  Rome ;  this  was  sent  as  a  circular 
letter,  dealing  with  the  Judaistic  propaganda,  to 
churches  St.  Paul  had  never  visited,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  period  as  Galatians.  The  latter  Lake 
regards  as  the  earliest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
written  before  the  Council  of  Ac  15.  Later  on 
St.  Paul  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Rome,  adding 
ch.  15,  and  ch.  16,  if  it  really  belongs  to  the  Epistle. 
It  is  obvious  to  compare  the  relation  of  Ephesians, 
also  regarded  as  a  circular  letter,  to  Colossians, 
written  at  the  same  time  and  closely  resembling  it. 
The  theory  has  the  advantage  of  accounting  for 
the  partial  identity  of  the  witnesses  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  last  two  chs.  and  of  the  reference  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  also  attractive  to  those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  agree  that  Galatians  is  the 
earliest  Pauline  Epistle,  since  it  accounts  for  the 
similarity  of  style  and  language  between  it  and 
Romans,  but  it  still  seems  to  fail  at  the  crucial 
point.  It  does  not  explain  the  break  after  14^, 
since  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Epistle 
ever  ended  there,  whether  with  or  without  the 
doxology,  which  Lake  indeed  is  inclined  to  regard 

*  Sandav-Headlam,  p.  xcvii. 
t  Earlier  Epistles,  p.  350  ff. 


as  unauthentic.  The  close  is  too  abrupt,  and  15'"" 
does  not  read  as  an  afterthought.  I'urther,  ch.  I, 
even  without  the  reference  to  Rome,  gives  the 
impression  of  being  addressed  to  a  particular 
church  ;  it  is  more  definite  in  tone  than  Lphesians. 

Tlie  present  writer  is  inclined  to  suggest  a  fresh 
theory,  based  on  a  hint  given  by  Lake  himself. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Mura- 
torian  Canon  Romans  stood  last  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Churches,  and  that  it  was  also  last  in  Tertnl- 
lian's,  Cyprian's,  and  Origen's  collections.  We 
may  remark  that,  being  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Epistles,  it  might  equally  well  stand 
first,  as  in  our  own  canon,  or  last,  as  in  these, 
there  being  no  attempt  at  chronological  order  in 
either.  There  is  also  good  grountl  for  regarding 
the  do.xology  as  not  genuine.  Its  length  and  its 
position  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  are  without 
parallel  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  language 
is  to  some  extent  unPauline  (see  Mollatt,  p.  13.1). 
No  doubt  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
our  rejecting  it  if  there  were  no  other  grounds  for 
suspicion.  But  the  fact  of  a  passage  being  found 
in  difierent  places  in  our  MSS  always  suggests  the 
possibility  that  it  is  a  later  addition  (cf.  the  '  Peri- 
cope  '  in  Jn  T'^"'))  so  the  internal  and  the  external 
lines  of  evidence  here  confirm  one  another.  As 
Lake  points  out,  it  is  a  habit  of  scribes  to  add 
doxologies  at  the  close  of  books  or  collections  of 
books  (cf.  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  each  book  of 
the  Pss. )  ;  this  doxology  may  therefore  have  been 
inserted  to  mark  the  close  of  the  Pauline  corpus. 
We  may,  however,  go  further,  and  find  here  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem.  (1)  The  Epistle  may 
have  originally  ended  with  15*^ ;  the  short  prayer  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  St.  Paul's  practice.  (2)  The 
last  page  of  the  MS  or  roll  was  lost,  leaving  only 
chs.  1-14  (cf.  the  lost  ending  of  Mk.).  (3)  To  this, 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  Pauline 
letters,  the  doxology  was  added.  (4)  The  lost 
conclusion  was  then  copied  in  from  some  other 
source,  and  ch.  16,  a  genuine  fragment  of  the 
Pauline  correspondence,  was  also  added  as  a  sort 
of  postscript  to  the  corpus.  (5)  It  was  realized  that 
the  doxology  was  out  of  place,  and  it  was  trans- 
fened  to  the  end,  whether  regarded  by  now  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Epistle  or  not.  If  the  process 
seems  complicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  step, 
with  the  exception  of  (1)  and  the  first  part  of  (4),  is 
in  fact  represented  by  some  part  of  our  evidence  ; 
the  variations  are  themselves  so  many  that  any 
theory  which  is  to  account  for  them  must  be  some- 
what complex.  It  may  be  added  that  the  theory 
can  in  fact  be  presented  in  a  simpler  form  if  we 
regard  ch.  16  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle. 
We  need  only  suppose,  then,  that  the  last  two  chs. 
were  lost,  the  doxology  added  after  ch.  14,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  end  of  ch.  16  when  the 
missing  chs.  had  been  replaced. 

It  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  ofters  no  explana- 
tion of  the  omission  of  the  words  '  in  Rome.'  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  attempts  of  Sandaj'-Headlam 
and  Lake  to  bring  them  into  connexion  with  the 
short  recension  are  not  very  successful ;  it  only 
remains,  therefore,  to  regard  this  as  a  primitive 
textual  error,  or  perhaps  as  a  deliberate  omission 
made  in  order  to  'catholicize'  the  Epistle. 

Since  the  discussion  of  these  textual  phenomena 
has  been  of  necessity  somewhat  long,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  their  bearing  on  the  general 
view  of  the  date  and  destination  of  the  Epistle. 
Roughly  speaking,  they  leave  it  unchanged  on  any 
theory  which  regards  ch.  15  as  genuine,  whether 
belonging  to  a  fir.st  or  to  a  second  edition.  Rome 
remains  as  the  destination,  and  the  closing  period 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  as  the  date.  The 
rejection  of  ch.  16  only  removes  the  reference  to 
Corinth  as  the  place  of  writing.    It  must,  however. 
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be  reniembered  that  if  Lake's  view  that  the  Epistle 
was  not  originally  intended  for  Rome  he  accepted, 
the  reference  of  the  details  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  lioman  Church  will  fall  to 
the  ground. 

3.  Authenticity. — The  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  is  pnu'tically  uiulisputed,  except  by  the 
Dutch  School.  Hut  since  their  views  have  found 
no  foothold  even  among  the  most  advanced  critics, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discu.ss  them  here. 
The  curious  English  reader  may  find  them  slated 
by  W.  C.  von  Manen  in  ElU,  .i.v.  '  Romans 
(Epistle),'  with  a  refutation  in  the  .same  Encyclo- 
pa'dia  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  s.v.  '  (Jalatians ' ;  .see 
also  R.  J.  Knowling,  Wittiess  of  the  Epixllcs, 
London,  1892,  j).  133  fi'.,  Testimony  of  St.  Paul 
to  Christ,  do.,  1905,  p.  34  ff.,  and  Lake,  Earlier 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  421  ft'.  The  external  evi- 
dence for  Romans  is  in  fact  peculiarly  strong.  It 
begins  with  1  Peter,  and  perhaps  with  Hebrews 
and  James  (see  §  9),  and  clear  traces,  though  with- 
out definite  quotation,  are  found  in  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Justin  Martyr  (see 
full  quotations  and  references  in  Sanday-Headlam, 
p.  Ix.xix  tr. ;  Moliatt,  p.  148).  Marcion  (c.  A.D.  140) 
is  the  lirst  to  mention  the  Epistle  by  name  ;  from 
the  time  of  Irenasus  onwards  we  have  numerous 
direct  quotations.  In  the  Muratorian  Canon  it 
stands  the  last  of  the  seven  Epistles  to  the 
Churches. 

i.  Purpose  of  the  Epistle. — It  seems  obvious 
at  first  sight  to  look  for  the  object  of  the  Epistle 
in  circumstances  connected  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Most  of  St.  Paul's  letters  are  in  fact 
piices  d'oc.casion,  called  forth  by  special  difficulties 
or  dangers  arising  in  churches  in  which  he  is 
interested  ;  the  Epistles  to  Galatia  and  Corinth 
are  the  outstanding  examples.  Accordingly, 
attempts  have  been  made  (Baur,  etc.)  to  recon- 
struct from  hints  attbrded  by  the  Epistle  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Christian  community  in  Rome,  and 
the  relations  existing  between  its  Jewish  and 
Gentile  elements  ;  the  'strong'  and  the  '  weak'  of 
clis.  14,  15  are  identified  with  parties  supposed  to 
have  arisen  there ;  and  from  these  features  so 
discovered  the  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle  is 
deduced.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  method 
is  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  gives  us  the  right  point  of  view  from 
which  to  approach  this  jiartieular  Epistle.  For 
Romans  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Epistles 
just  named  by  two  important  features,  (a)  It  is 
addressed  to  a  church  which  St.  Paul  has  not 
founded,  or  even  visited.  He  must  therefore  have 
been  dependent  upon  reports  received  from  others 
for  any  knowledge  of  its  difficulties  or  of  the 
various  influences  at  work.  No  doubt  such  reports 
were  available  (?Prisca),  but  (b)  the  Epistle  it- 
self does  not  suggest  that  it  was  written  in  view 
of  them.  There  is  no  hint  in  it  *  that  St.  Paul's 
purpose  is  to  counteract  errors  or  divisions  which 
lie  has  reason  to  believe  have  actually  arisen. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  safeguard  himself  from  being 
supposed  to  do  so  (15'^),  and  suggests  that  his 
object  is  the  imparting  of  a  spiritual  gift  (1"  15'*). 
He  does  not  insist  on  his  authority  as  an  apostle 
except  in  the  opening  section.  What  he  does  insist 
on  is  his  desire  and  frustrated  attempts  to  visit 
Rome(l"  15--").  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  letter  is  intended  partly  to  take  the  place  of  this 
visit,  and  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  if  it 
should  be  possible  in  the  future.  Remembering 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  writer  was  acutely  con- 
scious that  the  visit  might  in  fact  never  take 
place.  Already  we  have  hints  of  the  premonitions 
as  to  the  result  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  (15^'), 
*  Except  16'^,  on  which  see  }  2  (o). 


which  soon  became  still  more  defined  (Ac  20'^' 
21'"'').  St.  Paul  realized  the  outstanding  import- 
ance of  Rome  and  a  church  there  both  at  the 
numient  an<l  still  more  for  the  future.  He  may 
well  have  felt  that  in  case  he  should  never  be  able 
to  go  there  himself  he  would  wish  that  church  to 
have  some  permanent  record  of  his  teaching.  The 
Epistle  is  not  a  formal  compendium  of  Paulinism, 
but  it  is  the  longest  and  most  carefully  thought-out 
statement  of  his  views  on  certain  points,  and  we 
may  conjecture  that,  though  add^^s.sed  to  Rome, 
St.  Paul  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  pene- 
trating to  other  churches.*  In  other  words,  the 
letter  docs  not  ari.se  primarily  from  a  desire  to  meet 
a  particular  situation  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  it 
arises  from  the  wish  to  put  it  and  others  in  posses- 
sion of  his  views  in  some  more  or  le.ss  permanent 
form.  Apart  from  the  few  personal  reterences,  it 
might  have  been  equally  well  written  to  any 
church,  and  we  can  tlraw  few  conclusions  from  it 
as  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
particular.  The  Epistle,  however,  remains  of  the 
greatest  value  as  atibrding  material  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  thought  and  conditions  of  Apos- 
tolic Christianity.  It  tells  us  the  kind  of  questions 
St.  Paul  found  men  asking  generally,  the  difficul- 
ties they  felt,  and  the  forms  of  error  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  For  the  particular  examples 
he  had  in  mind  we  should  probably  look  to  the 
churches  he  knew,  or  even  to  the  church  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  writing,  rather  than  to  Rome. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  we  may 
examine  two  questions  which  have  bulked  large  in 
discussions  of  the  Epistle. 

(a)  Was  St.  Paul  writing  to  Jews  or  to  Gentiles  ? — 
Certain  passages  imply  clearly  that  he  has  Gentiles 
in  mind;  e.g.  V''-,  'Among  all  the  nations  [i.e. 
Gentiles,  I6veaiv'\  .  .  .  among  whom  are  ye  also  ' ; 
v.",  'That  I  might  have  some  fruit  in  you  also, 
even  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles '  ;  11",  '  I  speak 
to  you  that  are  Gentiles.'  But  the  curious  thing 
is  that  there  are  other  sections  in  which  the 
writer  seems  to  associate  his  readers  no  less  de- 
cisively with  himself  as  fellow- Jews — 4',  'Abraham, 
our  forefather  according  to  the  flesh ' ;  T",  '  We 
have  been  discharged  from  the  law';  9'",  'Our 
father  Isaac'  Further,  the  general  argument  of 
the  Epistle  presupposes  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  ways  of  thought,  and  is  addressed 
to  Jewish  as  much  as  to  Gentile  Christians.  In 
Galatians,  on  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  addresses  his 
readers  as  those  who  have  not  been  under  the  Law, 
though  in  1  Co  10',  written  to  a  Gentile  church,  he 
speaks  of  '  our  fathers.'  The  obvious  conclu.sion  is 
that  in  Romans  he  has  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
mind,  and  the  combination  is  made  easier  when  we 
remember  that  many  of  the  latter  approached 
Christianity  by  way  of  the  Synagogue,  while  some 
would  even  have  been  proselytes.  A.  Robertson, 
{HDB  iv.  298'')  suggests  that  these  predominated 
and  '  gave  the  tone  to  the  community,'  sc.  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Rome.  If,  however,  what  has 
been  said  above  holds  good,  we  shall  be  cautious 
about  drawing  from  the  Epistle  conclusions  .as  to 
the  composition  of  the  Roman  Church.  Baur, 
followed  by  Mangold  and  others,  argues  that  it 
was  predominantly  Jewish  and  a  stronghold  of 
Judaistic  Christianity.  In  this,  however,  he  has 
not  been  generally  followed,  and  a  priori  con- 
siderations confirm  what  we  gather  from  our 
sources  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Church, 
leading  us  to  suppose  that  it  contained  both 
elements.  The  Epistle  implies  that  the  relation 
between  Jew  and  tJentile  Christians  would  be 
likely   to  arise  in   that  church,   but  it  does  not 

*  Note,  however,  that  it  is  not  '  a  circuiar  letter  *  (see  §  2  (6)) ; 
the  references  to  Rome  in  both  ch.  1  and  ch.  15  are  quite  definite 
so  far  as  they  go. 
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suggest  that  it  was  a  burning  question,  as  in 
Giilatia,  or  that  .hulaistic  teaching  had  already 
obtained  a  strong  footing  there. 

(6)  What  teachiiifi  is  St.  Paul  combating  in 
chs.  14,  15  ? — In  otlicr  words,  who  are  '  the  weak ' 
and  '  tlie  strong'?  In  these  chs.  St.  Paul  discusses 
questions  as  to  food  and  the  observance  of  days. 
'  One  man  hatli  faith  to  eat  all  things  :  but  he  that 
is  weak  eatcth  herbs' (14-) ;  'One  man  esteemeth 
one  dav  above  another:  another  esteemeth  every 
day  alike '  (v.") ;  '  It  is  good  not  to  eat  tle.sh,  nor  to 
drink  wine,  nor  to  do  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth '  (v.-')  ;  '  We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  hear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak'  (15'). 
Here  again  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  reference 
is  to  dehnite  parties  or  sects  existing  in  Rome,  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  them  on  thi.s 
basis.  It  is  suggested  that  tlie  ascetics  were 
Judaizers  (Origen,  etc.),  but  the  obvious  difficulty 
arises  that  the  reference  is  not  to  scruples  about 
eating  things  otiered  to  idols  as  at  Corinth,*  but 
to  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine  altogether, 
which  was  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  Jiarty  of 
the  circtimcision.  More  probable  is  the  view  that 
Essene  t  practices  are  referred  to  (Liddon,  Light- 
foot,  Gitlord),  or  vegetarian  ascetics  of  the  type 
mentioned  by  Seneca ;  Baur  suggests  Ebionites, 
who  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Any  of  these  ideas  may  have  been  in  St.  Paul's 
mind,  but  the  point  is  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  was  referring  to  any  particular 
sect  in  Rome  :  he  mentions  abstinence  from  meat 
as  '  a  typical  instance  of  excessive  scrupulousness ' 
(Sanday-Headlam,  p.  402).  We  conclude  that  the 
whole  passage  is  probably  due  not  to  anything 
which  St.  Paul  has  heard  of  as  going  on  in  Rome, 
but  to  tendencies  which  he  has  found  at  work  in 
the  churches  he  knows,  and  particularly  in  Corinth, 
where  he  is  perhaps  writing.  J  The  passage  is  not 
an  answer  to  a  question  or  a  report,  but  he  knows 
that  errors  which  have  arisen  in  the  Church  at 
large  are  sure  to  be  represented  sooner  or  later  in 
Rome. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  we  may  also 
answer  the  question  as  to 

(c)  How  far  Romans  is  a  true  letter. — Deissmann 
(Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  p.  225),  arguing 
on  the  basis  of  the  recently  discovered  papyri  and 
the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  language  and 
methods  of  NT  writers,  has  gone  very  far  in  the 
denial  of  any  literary  character  to  the  Epistles  ;  § 
'  The  letters  of  Paul  are  not  literary  ;  they  are  real 
letters,  not  epistles ;  they  were  written  by  Paul 
not  for  the  public  and  posterity,  but  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Almost  all 
the  mistakes  that  have  ever  been  made  in  the 
study  of  St.  Paul's  life  and  work  have  arisen  from 
neglect  of  the  fact  that  his  writings  are  non-literary 
and  letter-like  in  character.'  He  iidmits  that 
Romans  is  at  first  .sight  least  like  a  letter,  but  he 
still  persists  in  including  it  in  his  category  :  '  Here 
also,  therefore,  if  we  would  understand  its  true 
significance,  we  must  banish  all  thought  of  things 
literary' (p.  231).  No  doubt  the  warning  is  valu- 
able against  exaggerations  ;  no  one  of  the  Epistles, 
not  even  Romans,  is  a  theological  treatise  in  which 
the  epistolary  form  is  adopted  as  a  mere  literary 
device ;  in  their  interpretation  we  must  always 
allow  for  the  personal  factor  and  also  for  the 
special  circumstances  in  which  they  were  produced. 

*  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whetiier  these  Corinthian  'Puritans' 
were  Judaizers  at  all,  at  any  rate  of  the  ordinary  type  ;  see 
Lake,  Earlier  EpiMes,  p.  219'ff. 

t  It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  these  practised  vege- 
tarianism :  see  Lietzmann,  Com.  ad  loc,  for  the  various  traces 
of  this  type  of  asceticism  in  different  quarters. 

J  For  scrupulousness  as  to  days  see  Gal  410  and  Col  216^  where 
meat  and  drink  are  also  mentioned  ;  for  these  cf.  1  Ti  43. 

§  Cf.  also  the  same  writer's  Paulus,  Tiabingen,  1911,  p.  4ff., 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  p.  9  ff. 


At  the  same  time  Deissmann  has  carried  his  thesis 
too  far.  We  may  q\iote  on  the  other  side  one  who 
is  equally  qnalilied  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  new  iliscoveries :  '  The  letters  of  St.  Paul 
may  not  be  epistles,  if  by  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand literary  compositions  written  without  any 
tlioughtof  a  particular  body  of  readers.  At  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  the  tone  of  authority  adopted 
by  their  author,  and  the  general  princii)les  with 
which  they  deal,  they  are  equally  far  removed 
from  the  unstudied  expression  of  personal  feeling, 
which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  true  letter. 
And  if  we  are  to  describe  them  as  letters  at  all,  it 
is  well  to  define  the  term  still  further  by  the 
addition  of  some  such  distinguishing  epithet  as 
"  missionary  "  or  "  i)astoral."  It  is  not  merely  St. 
Paul  the  man,  but  St.  Paul  the  spiritual  teacher 
and  guide  who  speaks  in  them  throughout' 
(Milligan,  The  New  Testament  Documents,  London, 
1913,  p.  95). 

If  this  applies  generally,  it  applies  with  special 
force  to  Romans,  which  lias  in  it  something  both  of 
the  manifesto  and  of  the  homily. 

5.  The  primitive  Roman  Church.— The  bearing 
of  the  Epistle  on  the  composition  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  its  supposed  parties  has  already  been 
discussed  (§  4).  It  remams  to  put  together  what 
we  can  gather  as  to  the  character  of  the  community 
addressed  by  St.  Paul.  Since  the  time  of  Pomjiey 
(63  B.C.)  there  had  been  considerable  settlements  of 
Jews  in  Rome,  and  Latin  literature  is  full  of 
references  to  them,  mostly  of  an  unfavourable 
character  (see  quotations  in  Sanday-Headlam,  p. 
xixf}'.).  We  may  therefore  safely  assume  tliat 
there  would  also  be  in  Rome  large  numbers  of  those 
proselytes  and  '  God-fearers,'  attracted  by  the 
monotheism  and.ethical  teaching  of  the  Synagogue, 
from  whom  St.  Paul  and  early  Christian  mission- 
aries in  general  drew  many  of  their  converts. 
The  importance  of  the  Jewish  community  also  im- 
plies frequent  direct  contact  between  Rome  and 
Jerusalem  (cf.  the  connexion  of  the  Herods  with  the 
Imperial  Court).  There  was  a  .synagogue  of  Roman 
libertini  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  6"),  and  strangers  from 
Rome,  '  Jews  and  proselytes,'  are  mentioned 
among  the  first  hearers  of  the  gospel  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (2'").  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  trace 
the  first  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Rome  to  this 
fact.  But  possibly  more  important  was  the  con- 
stant intercourse  between  such  cities  as  Ephesus 
and  Corinth  and  the  capital.  A  Christian  church 
would  be  founded  there  almost  imperceptibly,  ow- 
ing to  the  visits  and  migrations  of  converts,  each  of 
whom,  after  the  manner  of  the  first  generations  of 
Christianity,  became  a  centre  of  missionary  efibrt. 
There  is  at  any  rate  no  evidence  of  any  definite 
projjaganda  in  Rome  on  the  part  of  Peter  or  any 
other  of  the  apostles  before  the  period  of  our 
Epistle.  The  stories  of  an  early  preaching  of 
Peter  (7.1;. )  in  the  capital  are  comparatively  late 
and  unsupported.  Our  oldest  authorities  speak 
only  of  his  martyrdom  there  at  a  later  date.  The 
evidence  of  Romans  itself  is  certainly  against  any 
idea  that  he  had  visited  Rome  before  the  writing 
of  the  Epistle.  It  is  true  that  the  interpretation 
of  15-"  is  not  undisputed,  Lake  and  others  seeing 
in  the  'hindrance'  the  fact  that  the  church  had 
actually  been  founded  by  another — presumably  St. 
Peter.  But  a  careful  reading  of  the  passage  shows 
that  v.--,  '  wherefore  I  was  hindered  these  many 
times  from  coming  to  you,'  refers  to  the  urgent 
necessity  under  which  St.  Paul  had  lain  of  preach- 
ing in  other  districts  first,  not  to  the  objection  of 
intiruding  on  another's  foundation.  He  clearly 
implies  that  the  '  hindrance '  has  now  been  removed  ; 
he  has,  in  fact,  '  no  more  any  further  place  in  these 
regions' ;  i.e.  he  has  done  his  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objection  that  Rome  was  another  man's 
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fotiiulation  would  be  valid  permanently,  and  it  is 
most  improbable  that  in  these  eireumstances 
St.  I'aul  would  even  have  written  to  the  Roman 
Church,  at  anj'  rate  witlmnt  maUin;;  tlie  least 
reference  to  St.  Peter's  work  and  position  there. 
There  would  not,  however,  be  the  same  objection 
to  writinj,'  to  or  visiting  a  community  in  which 
Christianity  had  simply  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  of 
itself. 

The  remark  of  Suetonius  [Claud.  25)  that 
Claudius  'Jndicos,  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes,  Homa  expulit'  (<'onfirmed  by  Ae 
18")  may  well  be  an  indication  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  Rome  c.  a.d.  52.*  It  is  true  that 
'Chrestus'  may  be  the  name  of  an  actual  indi- 
vidual (it  was  a  common  slave  name),  but  more 
probably  it  represents  '  Christus,'  in  which  case  we 
Iiave  a  hint  either  of  .some  Messianic  disturbance 
of  a  <;eneral  character  or  el.se,  more  specilically,  of 
troubles  arising  between  Jews  and  Christians 
owing  to  the  jireaching  of  Jesus  as  Christ.  The 
Roman  historian  miglit  easily  suppose  from  hear- 
ing the  name  that  Christus,  or  Chrestus,  was  the 
actual  ringleader.  It  may  be  that  the  reminder 
in  Ro  IS'"'  of  the  duty  of  proper  submission  to  the 
civil  ])ower  has  a  special  reference  to  this  event ; 
Christians  are  to  hold  aloof  from  every  type  of 
lawless  action,  and  from  anything  which  might 
lead,  however  unintentionally,  to  collision  with 
those  responsible  for  law  and  order.  Lake,  however 
(Earlier  Epistles,  p.  3921}'.),  suggests  that  the 
passage  is  more  general  and  refers  to  the  danger 
of  being  mi.xed  up  in  the  agitations  and  abortive 
rebellions  of  the  Zealots.  It  is  at  any  rate  im- 
portant as  reflecting  the  Pauline  and  Lucan  atti- 
tude to  the  Imperial  power,  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Apocalypse.  And,  written  to 
Rome,  it  might  have  a  considerable  apologetic 
value  if  a  copy  of  the  Epistle  chanced  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  anyone  connected  with  the 
Court. 

We  may  now  consider  what  light  is  thrown  by 
the  Epistle  on  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it 
is  precarious  to  argue  too  deCnitely  from  it  to  the 
conditions  .supposed  to  e.xist  at  Rome,  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  destination  of  ch.  16,  with 
its  personal  references,  is  doubtful.  But,  whether 
this  ch.  refers  to  Rome  or  to  Ephesus,  it  is 
equally  valuable  as  giving  some  indication  of  the 
wide  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period  among 
ditl'erent  classes  and  races.  Slaves  and  freedmen 
are  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  represented.  If 
Narcissus  is  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  and  Aristo- 
bulus  (v.")  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  (see 
§  2  (a)),  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Christianity 
had  reached  their  households,  i.e.  their  slaves  and 
entourage.  But  if  these  identifications  be  rejected, 
we  then  probably  have  the  names  of  prominent 
and  presumably  more  or  less  wealthy  members  of 
the  church.  The  ch.  also  suggests  that  the  com- 
niunity  is  organized  in  groups  and  household 
churches,  and  this  harmonizes  with  other  indica- 
tions afforded  by  the  E])istle  which,  in  common 
with  others  of  the  same  period,  has  no  reference  to 
a  developed  ministry.  We  hear  only  generally  of 
men  who  prophesy,  teach,  exhort,  and  rule  (12'"''-), 
mentioned  in  a  way  wliich  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  permanent  officials  are  intended.  Such 
a  stage  of  development  would  be  very  natural  in 
Rome,  if  the  church  had  not  been  founded  by  any 
leading  missionary  but  had  grown  up  more  or  less 
haphazard.  In  ch.  16  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  women  is  noticeable ;  Mary,  Tryphcena  and 
Tryphosa,  and  Persis  are  mentioned ;  Prisca  is 
prominent,  and  Phoebe  is  the  servant  or  deaconess 

*  Under  Nero  (a.d.  54)  the  Jews  again  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  the  capital. 


(SidKovos)  of  the  church  at  Cenchreic  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, questionable  Mhether  a  deliiiito  official  is 
meant. 

Of  the  sacraments,  baptism  is  taken  for  granted, 
but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  Though 
prophecy  and,  in  St.  Paul's  own  ca.so,  miracles  are 
mentioned,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  startling  gifts  so 
prominent  at  Corinth.  Disputes  as  to  tlie  relative 
value  of  c/iarismiiCa  seem  to  lie  in  the  Ijackground 
of  12'"'-,  but  this  may  only  be  a  reflexion  of  .St. 
Paul's  general  experience,  and  need  not  imply  the 
actual  existence  of  such  quarrels  in  Kome  in  jiar- 
ticular.  The  whole  picture  of  church  life  in  chs. 
1'2,  13  is  markedly  .sober  and  |)ractical  ;  the 
Christian  has  his  trials  (8,  12'-),  but  delinite 
persecution  is  excluded  by  13'.  The  importance 
of  hospitality  in  the  primitive  Church  is  well 
known ;  the  duty  would  be  specially  urgent  in 
Rome,  whither  so  many  travellers  came  (12'^). 

6.  The  bearing  of  the  Epistle  on  the  personal 
history  of  St.  Paul. — Romans  is  iirim.uily  im- 
portant as  marking  a  dehnite  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  and  it  has  compara- 
tively little  to  oiler  with  regard  to  the  external 
history  of  St.  Paul's  life.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  scattered  indications  which  it  may  be  well  to 
group  together.  Its  chief  interest  is  with  regard 
to  the  form  his  teaching  had  come  to  take  ;  we 
find  but  few  of  those  intimate  personal  touches  in 
which  1  and  2  Cor.  are  so  rich.  Ch.  7  is  no 
doubt  autobiographical  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
based  on  personal  experience,  probably  of  struggles 
before  conversion.  At  the  same  time  the  '  I ' 
seems  to  be  typical  of  the  divided  soul  in  gener.al 
and  not  to  refer  to  St.  Paul  specifically.  The 
passionate  outbursts  in  9'"-  10'  throw  a  strong 
light  on  St.  Paul's  burning  patriotism.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  if  he  had  not  spent  himself  in 
the  service  of  Jesus  he  would  have  shed  his  Iplnud 
with  other  natives  of  Tarsus  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
(§  1),  the  Epistle  touches  the  narrative  of  Acts  at 
two  points. 

(1)  It  emphasizes  St.  Paul's  strong  desire  to 
visit  Rome  (ef.  Ac  19-').  Without  any  unworthy 
flattery  it  helps  us  to  realize  the  importance  he 
attached  to  that  city  and  to  its  church,  .an  import- 
ance natural  to  a  Roman  citizen  who  worked  along 
the  great  roads  and  concentrated  on  the  great 
towns  of  the  Empire,  and  who  understood  to  the 
full  the  opportunity  alloriled  by  the  Pax  Romana 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  Epistle  under- 
lines this  particular  feature  in  the  Apostle's 
missionary  policy.  Whether  the  journey  to  Spain 
of  which  he  speaks  (Ro  15-')  ever  took  place  must 
remain  doubtful,  though  it  may  be  covered  by  the 
expression  of  Clement  of  Rome  {Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  5) 
that  he  reached  'the  western  limit  of  the  world.' 
The  Muratorian  Fragment  also  speaks  of  a  visit  to 
Spain,  but  on  that  we  can  lay  little  stress. 

The  phrase  'even  unto  Illyricum'  (15'")  is  diffi- 
cult. It  seems  that  it  does  not  imply  an  extension 
of  St.  Paul's  missionary  activity  to  the  east  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  Acts, 
but  merely  that  when  he  was  in  Macedonia  he 
found  himself  on  the  border  of  Illyricum  ;  this, 
when  he  wrote,  formed  the  western  limit  of  his 
preaching. 

(2)  The  other  important  point  of  contact  is  the 
reference  to  the  collection  for  the  saints  (15"''-). 
which  appears  as  the  main  motive  for  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  We  see  from  the  Epistle  St.  Paul's 
anxiety  as  to  his  reception  and  his  keen  desire 
that  the  gift  should  be  favourably  received. 
Romans  itself  is  in  a  sense  an  eirenicon  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  both  within  and  without  the 
Church  (see  esp.  chs.  11-13),  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Epistle  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  that  of 
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the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  sliowiii}^  that  at  this  period 
St.  Paul  was  takin;,'  particular  pains  both  to  secure 
unity  within  the  Cluiroh  ami,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  win  over  the  nation  as  a  whole.* 

We  shouhl  nut  pass  over  the  incidental  reference 
in  15'"  to  St.  Paul's  jjower  of  working  miracles. 
It  is  not  known  what  event  is  referred  to  in  16* ;  it 
can  har<lly  he  the  riot  of  Ac  19-^ 

7.  Analysis. — (a)  Introduction  (1''"). 

1'"'.  Extended  fleeting. 

1'"".  Congratulations  and  personal  notes,  leading 
up  to  statement  of  the  writer's  Gentile  apostleship 
and  the  theme  of  the  Epistle — '  the  righteous  shall 
live  by  faith.' 

(6)  Riqhteou.incss  (V'^-b). 

J18-32  Kven  the  Gentiles  mi^lit  have  known  God, 
but  they  have  not ;  sin  has  followed  ignorance,  and 
God's  anger  is  just. 

2'"".  God's  judgment  is  universal  and  is  only 
delayed  in  nieroy  (n.h.  vv.""",  taking  up  the 
thought  of  I"  and  enijihasizing  the  similarity 
between  .Jew  and  Gentile). 

212-16  j^'Qt,  the  possession  of  the  Law  but  the 
doing  of  it  is  the  crucial  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God's  judgment. 

217-29  Y)o  the  Jews  keep  the  Law  ?  Certainly 
not.  This  suggests  that  we  must  look  deeper  to 
discover  the  true  Jew  and  the  true  circumcision, 
which  turn  out  to  be  spiritvial. 

3'"*.  Preliminary  objections.  What  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Jew  (the  answer  is  not  given  till 
chs.  9-11)?  Man's  disobedience  does  not  invali- 
date God's  promises,  nor  may  this  fact  be  made  an 
e.vcuse  for  sin. 

3^"-".  Universal  sinfulness  proved  by  an  appeal 
to  Scripture,  as  it  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
appeal  to  e.xperience. 

3-'"''.  God's  real  method  of  salvation  is  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  connected  with  His  death. 
This  faith  brings  full  forgiveness  of  sin  and  justi- 
fication ;  it  excludes  all  idea  of  personal  merit 
and  is  essentially  universal. 

4'"^.  The  principle  considered  in  relation  to 
Abraham.  He  was  justified  by  his  faith,  not  by 
his  actions,  and  that  before  the  institution  of 
circumcision.  Nor  did  the  promise  come  through 
the  Law.  His  faith  was  shown  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  promise  of  a  son.  The.se  facts  make  him 
the    father    of    all    believers,    of    whatever    race 

/yy    11.    12.     16.    23ff.  V 

5'"^'.  The  results  of  this  new  righteousness  by 
faith.  It  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  present 
free  access  to  God  and  the  hope  of  final  salvation, 
guaranteed  by  the  love  of  God  displayed  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  work  of  Christ  stands  in 
strong  contrast  with   the  eUects  of  Adam's   fall 

(VV.'2--'1). 

(c)  Sanctification  (chs.  6-8). 

6''".  Our  baptism  is  a  death  unto  sin  ;  it  there- 
fore implies  a  constant  conflict  against  evil  (some 
interpret  this  passage  as  implying  that  theoretic- 
ally at  least  the  Christian  cannot  sin  ;  see  §  8). 

6i5_7s  This  truth  illustrated  by  the  double 
metaphors  of  emancipation  from  slavery  and  of 
marriage. 

7'"-''.  What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  Law  ?  It 
brings  the  occasion  and  the  possibility  of  sin, 
though  not  itself  sinful.  To  it  is  due  the  inward 
struggle  in  the  self  between  good  and  evil  ('  flesh '), 
from  which  we  are  delivered  by  Christ  (this  section 
apparently  refers  not  to  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  but  to  that  of  the  unregenerate  man). 

8'"".  The  work  of  tlie  Spirit,  bringing  deliver- 
inoe   from   the  'flesh'  (vv.'"'),  the  guarantee  of 

*  On  this  point,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  re- 
iabiiity  of  the  view  of  St.  Paul's  character  and  policy  presented 
n  Acts,  see  A.  Harnacli,  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Si/tioptic 
iospets,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  pp.  64,  72  8. 


bodily  resurrection  (vv."-"),  of  sonship  and  final 
glory. 

gis-39  Tiie  sorrows  and  yearnings  of  creation 
point  forward  to  a  future  deliverance  (vv. '"■-'").  In 
our  present  weakness  we  are  sustained  by  the 
Spirit,  and  the  certainty  of  God's  linal  purpose 
for  us,  a  purpo.se  which  nothing  can  hinder. 

(rf)  The  problem  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  (chs. 
9-11). 

9'"".  The  problem  stated  in  its  personal  and 
general  bearings. 

96-13  Kroni  the  first  there  was  a  progressive 
selection  and  rejection  ;  the  promise  was  not  to 
all  the  actual  descendants  of  Abraham. 

9U-2S  '['|,g  principles  of  this  selection  rest  on  the 
will  of  God  as  Creator  (Pharaoh,  and  the  metaphor 
of  the  potter) ;  against  these  the  creature  has  no 
right  of  complaint.  The  OT  shows  that  God's 
choice  was  to  embrace  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
(vv.'--"-'-"). 

9*'-10-'.  Israel  chose  the  wrong  way  of  attaining 
righteousness  (9^°-10'),  yet  its  attainment  was  near 
and  easy.  The  univer.sal  preaching  of  the  gospel  has 
brought  to  Israel  both  opiiortunity  and  warning. 

ll'''".  But  after  all  the  true  Israel  has  always 
been  a  remnant,  or  small  fraction,  of  the  whole. 

1111-36  Their  very  fall  has  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  way  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles. 
Yet  they  too  must  beware  of  presuming  on  their 
position  (the  olive  tree) ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jew 
is  only  temporary,  till  the  final  purpose  is  worked 
out.  This  is  one  of  mercy  to  all,  based  on  the 
methods  of  God's  working,  which  are  unfathomable 
by  man. 

(e)  Practical  exhortations  (chs.  12-15"). 

12-13.  Miscellaneous  exhortations,  centring 
round  the  idea  of  peace  and  unity,  including 
sections  on  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  and  the 
attitude  to  the  civil  power. 

14-15'.  The  practical  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  weak  brother  to  the  strong  within  the  Church. 

15*"".  Both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  their  place  in 
the  purpose  of  God  (the  return  to  this  topic  is 
apparently  dictated  by  the  need  of  insisting  on 
unity). 

(/)  Conclusion  (15"-end). 

1514-33  Personal  explanations ;  motive  of  the 
Epistle ;  visits  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
collection  for  the  saints. 

16'"'^.*  Greetings  to  various  friends. 

16""™.  A  warning  against  false  teachers. 

lg2i-23    Greetings  sent  by  St.  Paul's  companions. 

16-'"°'.  Doxology. 

8.  The  argument  of  the  Epistle. — The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  the  method  by  which  man  may 
attain  righteousness.  The  underlying  idea  in  this 
is  not  merely  salvation,  regarded  as  something 
external — the  winning  of  certain  privileges  and 
the  escape  from  punishment.  It  is  an  inner  state 
of  the  man,  bringing  him  into  a  right  relation  to 
God.  No  doubt  in  virtue  of  this  he  will  escape  the 
wrath  of  God's  righteous  judgment  (2°  5"),  but 
this  is  not  the  primary  thought.  St.  Paul's 
answer  may  be  best  understood  if  we  approach  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  spiritual  experi- 
ence.t     In  this  we  can  trace  three  main  elements. 

(a)  There  is  the  consciousness  of  his  own  sin  and 
impotence ;  the  Law  had  not  helped  him  in  the 
past  to  attain  the  righteousness  he  desired  ;  it  had 
only  brought  the  sense  of  failure  and  of  guilt,  and 

*  On  the  question  whether  thia  ch.  in  fact  forms  part  of  the 
Epistle  see  §  2  (a). 

t  Attempts  have  been  made,  e.g.  by  Schweitzer  (Geschichte  der 
paulinhchen  Fnrsckung ,  Tiibingen,  1911,  p.  192),  to  deny  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul's  e.\perience,  and  in  particular  of  his  con- 
version,  on  his  thought.  It  is  true  he  does  not  make  many 
direct  references  to  this,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  an 
Epistle  as  Romans  sympathetically  without  realizing  that  the 
experience  of  himself  and  his  converts  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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this  experience  was  general  both  with  Jew  and 
with  Gentile  (2.  7"''-  8'). 

{//)  On  his  surrender  to  Christ  at  his  conversion 
he  became  conscious  of  an  entire  breach  with  the 
past  and  of  a  conqdetely  new  point  of  view.  The 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  have  introduced  a 
new  factor  into  the  relation  between  (iod  and  man 
(3249.  425  581.  8.«ir.),  'I'lie  starting-point  is  now  what 
He  has  done,  not  what  man  can  succeed  in  doin^' 
for  himself.  But  this  work  of  Christ  does  not 
remain  something'  external  to  the  believer  ;  trans- 
actional theories  of  the  Atonement  and  unethical 
views  of  salvation  have  always  been  based  on  the 
isolation  of  the  work,  generally  the  death,  of 
Christ,  regarded  as  a  past  event  which  the  believer 
has  only  to  accept.  To  St.  I'aul  the  Christian  is 
ideutilied  with  Christ  and  shares  in  His  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  (6.  8""-);  this  truth  is 
absolutely  central  in  his  teaching.  The  term 
which  he  applies  to  this  identification  of  the  self 
with  Christ  is  '  faith.'  It  is  well  known  that  to 
him  faith  is  not  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  a 
creed,  but  a  personal  surrender  to  a  new  power ; 
the  believer  is  a  new  creature  ;  he  is  in  ("lirist  and 
Christ  in  him  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  p]).  102,  162)  ; 
faith  is  inseparable  from  the  mystical  union.  The 
external  method  by  which  the  union  is  ett'ected  is 
baptism.  With  regard  to  this  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  St.  Pan]  and  to  the  Krst  Chris- 
tians in  general  baptism  was  always  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  definite  conversion  and  change  of 
life,  by  which  the  convert  died  in  a  very  real  sense 
to  the  old  past,  turning  his  back  not  only  on  its 
sins,  but  on  its  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  its 
habits  of  life,  and  very  often  on  its  friendships  and 
social  ties.  The  primary  result  of  this  new  ex- 
perience is  a  sense  of  forgiveness  or  justification 
(3^,  etc.);  the  believer,  having  died  to  the  sinful 
past,  can  now  be  '  treated  as  righteous '  before  God  ; 
he  starts  afresh  *  (see,  further.  Justification). 

(c)  The  third  element  is  the  sense  of  new  power 
which  comes  from  the  union  with  Christ.  This 
may  be  described  as  sanctification  through  the 
Spirit,  or  as  a  present  sharing  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (6*-  "  7^  8'")  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace 
anj'  real  or  final  distinction  between  the  Spirit  and 
Christ  (cf.  the  interchange  of  terms  in  Ko  8).  That 
the  sense  of  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  primarily 
based  on  experience  comes  out  most  clearly  in  the 
question  of  Gal  3",  Avhich  is  the  starting-point  of 
St.  Paul's  argument,  '  Received  ye  the  Spirit  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ? ' 
It  is  common  ground  that  a  new  force  has  come 
into  the  convert's  life  ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gospel  or  to  the  Law.  This 
new  power,  then,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
conversion  experiences  and  with  faith,  though  it 
does  mark  a  development  which  for  certain  pur- 
poses may  be  distinguished  from  them  ;  i.e.  sancti- 
fication is  not  the  same  as  justifioation  ;  it  is  the 
fruit  which  grows  from  this  root.  But  the  close- 
ness of  the  connexion  avoids  all  danger  of  the 
unethical  conclusions  which  some  were  ready  to 
draw  from  St.  Paul's  teaching  (Ko  6').  The  life  of 
righteousness  must  follow  ;  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  Christian  can  continue  in 
sin,t  and  practical  moral  injunctions  fill  the  latter 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  under  the  pressure  of  this  vivid  ex- 
perience St.  Paul  sometimes  goes  very  far  in  the  sharpnetJS  with 
which  ne  draws  the  line  between  the  regenerate  and  the  un- 
regenerate  man  ;  he  hardiy  regards  the  new  life  as  the  quiclten- 
inff  of  a  spark  which  already  burns,  however  feebly,  in  all  men  ; 
it  IS  an  entirely  new  thing  ab  extra.  It  is  true  that  in  Ro  7  he 
represents  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  as  already  in  conflict  before 
conversion,  but  at  other  times  the  natural  man  would  seem  to 
be  abandoned  to  '  the  flesh  '  (S-*tf-).  From  such  a  point  of  view 
it  must  be  either  one  or  the  other ;  they  cease  to  be  two 
tendencies  at  work  in  every  one.    See  Flesh. 

t  It  has  sometimes  been  argued,  on  the  basis  of  expressions 
in  Ro  6  and  8,  as  well  as  m  other  Epistles,   that  St.   Paul 


part  of  the  Kpistle.  But  tlie  stress  is  not  on  works 
as  the  starting-point ;  St.  Paul  always  goes  deeper 
down  to  the  power  and  motive  from  which  they 
will  inevitably  spring. 

It  is  in  the  liglit  of  these  doctrines  that  we  ma^ 
best  understand  St.  Paul's  attitude  to  what  is 
superlicially  the  central  problem  of  the  Kpistle, 
viz.  the  relation  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is 
obvious  that  considerations  such  as  a  man's  physical 
descent  and  his  obedience  to  external  requirement.s 
such  as  circumcision  and  a  ceremonial  Law,  or 
indeed  any  law,  considered  as  such,  become  irrele- 
vant. Kxperience  was  in  fact  proving  dailj'  that 
the  new  life  was  open  to  the  Gentile  at  least  as 
freely  as  to  the  Jew.  But  at  once  there  arose  a 
ilitliculty.  It  requires  some  ellort  of  .sympathetic 
imagination  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  Jew 
brought  up  to  regard  his  people  as  tlie  favourites 
of  God,  and  the  Law  as  the  Divine  means  by  which 
life  was  to  be  won.  No  doubt  he  might  hope  for 
the  Gentiles  to  be  converted  to  Judaism,  but  if 
they  could  obtain  all  the  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  without  this,  what  became  of  his  Scrip- 
tures with  their  promises  to  the  children  of 
Abraham?  Why  had  God  chosen  them  or  given 
the  Law  at  all?  St.  Paul,  as  a  .lew,  was  bound  to 
meet  the  objectors  on  their  own  ground  ;  he  appeals 
to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  the  story  of 
Abraham  justified  by  faith  before  the  giving  of 
circumcision  or  the  Law  (ch.  4),  and  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Law  as  revealing  sin.  He  argues  on  the 
analogies  of  slavery  and  marriage  that  its  sway  is 
abolished  by  the  death  to  the  old  self  (7'),  and, 
more  etfectivelj',  he  shows  its  practical  failure 
(v.'^-).  It  is  well  to  admit  frankly  that  St.  Paul's 
arguments  do  not  always  appeal  to  us  so  directly 
on  these  points  ;  he  is  arguing  as  a  Rabbi  brought 
up  to  use  a  certain  method  of  interpretation,  which 
is  not  our  own  to-day.  The  real  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  position  lies  in  the  appeal  to  spiritual  experi- 
ence and  history,  and  that  is  even  stronger  than 
when  he  wrote.  The  supreme  value  of  the  Epistle 
is  to  be  found  in  the  imperishable  passages,  such 
as  chs.  6-8,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life 
are  described  in  language  which  must  remain 
classical  for  all  time. 

There  still,  however,  remained  the  problem  of 
God's  choice  of  the  Jews  and  their  apparent 
abandonment.  Under  this  new  method  of  salva- 
tion, which  has  been  proved  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves  to  be  the  right  one,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  past  history  of  Israel  and  what  is  to  be 
its  fate  in  the  future?  Chs.  9-11  deal  specifically 
with  these  difficulties,*  resuming  the  question  of 
3'.  In  them  St.  Paul  shows  that  there  had  always 
been  a  principle  of  selection  and  rejection  in  God's 
dealings  with  His  people,  a  principle  resting  on 
His  inscrutable  will  (ch.  9).  And  in  fact  the  Jews 
were  themselves  to  blame ;  they  had  adopted  a 
wrong  method  of  seeking  righteou.sness,  in  spite  of 
the  teaching  of  their  own  Moses,  and  when  the 
Messiah  came  they  rejected  Hiiu,  though  they  had 
full  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  (ch.  10). 

expected  the  Christian  to  be  actually  sinless,  an  idea  of  which 
we  have  traces  in  1  Jn.  and  in  Hernias.  Observation  of  life  in 
the  early  Christian  communities  must  have  at  once  made  it 
difficult  to  hold  any  such  theory,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  exhortations  of  the  Kpistles.  The  expressions 
which  suggest  it  belong  to  the  sharp  dichotomy  between  the 
regenerate  and  unregenerate  already  noticed  ;  they  are  part  of 
the  theory  of  the  Christian  life,  unhappily  at  once  negatived 
by  experience.  St.  Paul  found,  in  fact,  that  it  took  more  to  kill 
tile  '  old  Adam '  than  he  had  expected  ;  the  crucifixion  of  the 
tlesh  and  the  old  self  was  a  gradual  process,  not  something 
comiileted  at  a  definite  moment.  This  truth  has  an  important 
lie.iring  on  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  tbe  slow  working  of 
the  leaven  of  Christianity. 

*  Baur  regarderi  these  as  the  central  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  rest  was  written  ;  this,  however,  is 
to  go  too  far,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  an  after- 
thought or  an  appendix,  as  the  niwlern  reader  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  think. 
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Finally,  so  far  aa  the  future  is  concerned,  God's 
casting'  oti'of  His  people  is  only  temporary  ;  it  is  a 
stage  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,  and 
in  tlie  end  both  Jew  and  Gentile  will  be  united  in 
Christ.  This  again  rests  on  the  unfathomable 
]mrpose  of  God.  The  chs.  are  anionx  the  most 
dillicult  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (2  P  3'").  In  9'»"- 
St.  Paul  states  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  a  way 
that  seems  to  leave  little  room  for  free-will.  The 
dilliculty  ia  ea.*ed,  but  not  removed,  by  the  re- 
minder that  he  is  dealing  with  nations  and  not 
with  individuals.  The  only  real  answer  is  that  in 
ch.  10,  as  elsewhere  in  his  Epistles,  especially  in 
his  ethical  teaching,  he  in.si.sts  no  less  strongly  on 
human  responsibility  and  the  power  of  choice.  He 
is  dealing  with  one  of  the  ultimate  problems  of 
thought,  and  for  the  moment,  after  his  manner, 
isolates  a  single  element.  It  is  a  mistake  to  look 
in  his  teaching  for  any  detailed  theory  on  the 
problems  of  metaphysics  ;  nor  does  he  ever  answer 
the  question  as  to  l\\e  final  fate  of  the  heathen  or 
of  '  vessels  prepared  for  destruction.'  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  principle  of  the  appeal 
to  the  absolute  rights  and  unchallengeable  will  of 
God  as  Creator  has  its  dangers.  It  cannot  hold 
good  as  against  those  questionings  which  come 
from  man's  moral  sense  of  justice,  since,  if  all  that 
is  best  in  our  human  instincts  of  truth  and  good- 
ness does  not  rest  in  the  end  on  corresponding 
elements  in  the  Divine  nature,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  God  at  all  and  no  criterion  of  right 
and  wrong. 

It  may  be  added  that  considerable  light  is 
thrown  on  St.  Paul's  argument  here  and  through- 
out the  Epistle  by  a  study  of  contemporary  Jewish 
literature  and  especially  of  4  Ezra.  There  is  no 
question  of  anj'  direct  connexion,  but  we  see  in 
such  a  book  how  the  problems  with  which  St.  Paul 
deals  were  the  problems  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  other  thoughtful  Jews,  particularly  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  We  find  the  same  questions  as 
to  the  choice  and  apparent  rejection  of  Israel,  the 
power  of  sin  and  its  relation  to  the  Law  (4  Ezr. 
lii.,  iv.,  V.  23  if'.).  There  is  the  same  emphasis  on 
Adam's  sin  and  its  etl'ects  on  his  descendants  (iii. 
7,  vii.  11),  and  the  same  contrast  between  the 
choice  of  Jacob  and  the  rejection  of  Esau  (iii.  16). 
Stress  is  laid  on  man's  universal  sinfulness  (vii.  46) 
and  the  general  absence  of  'good  works'  (viii.  31), 
while  in  ix.  7  works  and  faith  are  coupled  as  alter- 
native means  of  salvation.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  is  based  both  on  the  inscrutability  of  God's 
ways  and  on  trust  in  '  the  goal  of  the  love  that  I 
have  declared  unto  my  people'  (v.  40,  viii.  47  fi. ), 
a  two-fold  doctrine  found  in  similar  contexts  in  St. 
Paul  ;  cf.  Ro  9"f-  11™^-  S^^if-.  The  greatest  con- 
trast with  St.  Paul's  teaching — assuming,  of  course, 
the  absence  of  the  Christian  solution — is  to  be  found 
in  the  narrow  nationalism  of  the  writer.  The 
world  has  been  created  for  Israel's  sake ;  the 
nations  are  but  sjiittle  and  a  drop  on  a  bucket 
(vi.  5Sff.);  the  writer  can  even  rejoice  over  the 
fewness  of  the  saved  (vii.  60  S.),  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Law  remains  unchallenged  (iii.  19  ff.,  ix. 
31 11.)  ;  it  '  perishes  not  but  abides  in  its  glory,'  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unable  to  save  the  sinner 
who  transgresses  it ;  his  fate  can  only  be  acquiesced 
in  as  deserved. 

A  further  question,  which  can  only  be  raised 
here,  is  how  far,  side  by  side  with  such  Jewish 
influences,  we  may  trace  the  influence,  possibly 
unconscious,  of  Greek  and  Oriental  pagan  thought. 
Christianity,  when  it  pas.sed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  and  then  into  the  Graeco-Roraan  world, 
found  itself  in  an  atmosphere  seething  with  a  variety 
of  religious  ideas  ;  particularly  important  are  those 
connected  with  Astral  Stoicism  and  the  mystery- 
religions.     Many  of  its  converts  must  have  come 


from  such  systems.  They  found  in  the  new  religion 
the  redemption,  the  new  birth,  the  union  with  the 
Godhead,  and  the  lioi)e  of  immortality  they  had 
sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  We  should  expect  a 
priori  that  the  language  and  mode  of  thought  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  would  leave  some 
mark  on  Christianity.*  With  regard  to  Romans, 
the  question  arises  specially  in  relation  to  ch.  6 
(see,  e.g.,  Lietzmann,  ad  Inc.;  Reitzenstein,  Die 
hellenlslischen  My.^terienreli(jionen,  Leipzig,  1910, 
p.  100  ll'.),  but  it  can  be  answered  only  when  con- 
sidered in  its  bearings  on  the  whole  development  of 
Pauline  theology  and  early  Christian  thought.  It 
is  still  sub  judice,  and  hasty  answers  are  to  be  de- 
precated, but  the  student  should  bear  it  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  factors  which  may  have  to  be  taken 
very  seriously  into  account. 

9.  Literary  relationships. — (a)  Other  Pauline 
Epistles. — Romans  stands  in  the  same  group  as 
Gal.  and  1  and  2  Cor.,  the  four  being  known  as  the 
Haupthriefe,  or  central  letters  of  the  Pauline 
corpus.\  It  is  connected  with  them  in  style, 
language,  and  thought,  and  with  1  and  2  Cor.  in 
date  also,  being  written  shortly  after  them.  Many 
would  add  that  it  is  also  related  in  date  to  Gal., 
though  the  present  writer  believes  that  the  latter 
is  in  fact  the  earliest  extant  Pauline  Epistle, 
having  been  written  before  the  Council  of  Ac  15. 
A  discussion  of  the  question  would  be  out  of  place 
here  ;  the  only  point  with  which  we  are  concerned 
is  that  Romans  is  certainly  later  than  Galatians.:J: 
The  two  deal  with  the  same  subject— the  relation 
of  the  gospel  to  the  Law,  and  the  position  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  in  the  Church.  The  parallel  is 
worked  out  in  detail  by  Lightfoot  [Galatians*, 
London,  1876,  p.  45  fl'. )  ;  cf.  especially  Gal  3«-'»  and 
Ro4^'"' ;  in  fact,  most  of  Gal  3  may  be  paralleled  in 
Romans.  Lightfoot  on  the  strength  of  this  puts 
the  writing  of  Gal.  a  few  months  before  that  of 
Romans.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  notnecessary, 
since  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  writer  to  repeat  him- 
self very  closely  on  tlie  same  subject  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  if  his  views  were  fairly  formed 
at  the  earlier  date.  The  important  point  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  Epistles,  which  Light- 
foot himself  fully  admits :  '  The  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  stands  in  relation  to  the  Roman  letter 
as  the  rough  model  to  the  finished  statue ;  or 
rather,  if  I  may  press  the  metaphor  without  mis- 
apprehension, it  is  the  first  study  of  a  single  figure, 
which  is  worked  into  a  group  in  the  latter  w  riting ' 
(ib.  p.  49).  And  this  difference  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Gal.  is  definitely  controversial,  written 
red-hot  to  convince  \yaverers  and  recover  back- 
sliders in  the  midst  of  a  pressing  crisis.  Romans 
is  not  indeed  an  academic  treatise,  but  it  is  the 
calm  and  studied  statement  of  a  position  reached 
during  years  of  debate.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  some  of  the  .arguments  of  Gal.  which  are 
most  after  the  Rabbinical  manner  and  are  least 
convincing  are  in  fact  dropped  in  Romans,  e.g. 
the  allegory  of  Hagar,  and  the  argument  derived 
from  the  singular  of  '  seed '  (Gal  3'").     In  Ro  4"'^- 

*  A  good  example  of  the  influence  of  terms  (though  in  this 
case  the  idea  behind  them  is  rejected,  not  accepted)  may  be 
found  in  the  diftioult  'height' and  'depth'  of  Ro  S™.  Lietz- 
mann points  out  thiit  iJtpuifjLa  and  fia.60^  are  technical  astrological 
expressions  for  the  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star.  Re- 
membering how  fate  and  the  stars  were  connected  in  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  day,  we  may  develop  this  hint  and  sug- 
gest tiiat  St.  Paul  implies  that  among  the  forces  conquered 
by  Christ  is  that  tyranny  of  fate,  astrologically  conceived, 
w'hich  must  so  often  have  made  life  a  burden.  Similarly,  the 
'powers'  (Swdfieis)  which  immediately  precede  (separated, 
be  it  noted,  from  the  angels)  may  be  the  supposed  influencea 
of  the  stars. 

t  See  Sanday-Ueadlam,  p.  Iviii,  for  list  of  words  peculiar  to 
the  four. 

;  Clemen,  however,  with  a  special  chronology  of  his  own, 
puts  it  earlier  (Clironologie  der  paulinischen  Briefe,  Halle, 
1893). 
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the  'seed'  is  interpreted  in  the  natural  way  of 
Abraham's  descendants  in  ;,'encral.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  Epistles  by  no  means  excludes  the 
possibility  of  some  considerable  interval  between 
them. 

(b)  Other  books  of  the  NT.—(\)  The  Epistle  of 
St.  James. — Here  again  we  have  certain  resem- 
blances in  language  (Sanday-Headlam,  p.  Ixxvii), 
accompanied,  however,  by  an  apiiareiit  conliadic- 
tion  in  teaching,  lioth  quote  Gn  1.5'' (' Ahrahani 
believed  Uod,'  etc.  ;  Ja  2-^  Ko  4^  etc.),  but  draw 
from  it  opposite  conclusions,  St.  James  arguing  that 
Abraham  was  justilied  by  works  and  not  by  faith. 
There  are  really  two  distinct  questions,  (i.)  Is 
there  any  direct  literary  relation  between  the  two  1 
The  date  of  James  is  most  uncertain  ;  it  may  be 
one  of  the  earliest  or  one  of  the  latest  of  tlie  books 
of  the  NT,  and,  therefore,  if  there  is  indebtedness, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
was  the  borrower.  But  in  fact  the  general  parallels 
in  language  are  not  sutticient  to  prove  that  either 
had  the  other's  work  before  him.  They  are  mostly 
conimon]ilaces  of  Jewish  and  Christian  teaching, 
and,  if  any  furtlier  explanation  were  required,  it 
might — on  the  supposition  of  the  apostolic  author- 
ship of  James — be  found  in  personal  intercourse 
between  the  two  writers.  The  common  quotation 
seems  at  first  sight  more  signilicant,  but  it  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  remember  that  this  text  was 
frequently  used  in  Jewisli  discussions  (Lightfoot, 
Gnlatians^,  p.  158  li'.  ;  Sanday-Headlam,  p.  104). 
Of  course  if  St.  James  be  placed  late  the  case  is 
then  somewhat  altered,  and  it  becomes  possible  that 
the  writer  knew  Romans  and  was  attempting  to 
answer  either  it  or  exaggerated  deductions  drawn 
from  St.  Paul's  teaching. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  whether 
either  writer  is  intending  to  controvert  the  other  or 
not,  it  is  important  to  ask  (ii.)  how  far  the  two 
points  of  view  are  really  e.xclusive.  It  at  once 
becomes  obvious  when  we  look  below  the  surface 
that  the  two  mean  dift'erent  things  by  faith.*  St. 
Paul  with  his  conception  of  faith  could  never  have 
said  tliat  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.  St.  James 
is  on  the  level  of  the  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  in- 
sisting on  conduct,  not  on  profe.ssion.  St.  Paul  goes 
deeper  down  to  the  springs  of  conduct.  The  two  do 
represent  diti'erent  points  of  view,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  contradictory.  St.  Paul  would  prob- 
ably have  accepted  all  that  St.  James  said,  grant- 
ing his  use  of  the  terms,  but  wouhl  have  argued 
that  it  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  St. 
James  would  probably  have  been  quite  ready  to 
agree  with  St.  Paul,  wlien  he  had  explaineil  what 
he  meant,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  he  understood  him.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  both  within  the  Church's 
canon. 

(2)  1  Peter. — Here  the  literary  relationship  is 
far  stronger  and  indeed  almost  indisputable.  The 
parallel  passages  may  be  seen  in  Sanday-Headlam, 
p.  Ixxiv  il'.  Their  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  '  Al- 
though equal  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  all  these 
passages  the  resemblance  is  too  great  and  too  con- 
stant to  be  merely  accidental.  In  1  P  2"  we  have 
a  quotation  from  the  O.T.  with  the  .same  variations 
from  the  LXX  that  we  lind  in  Ko  9^^.  Not  only 
do  we  lind  the  same  thoughts,  such  as  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  (Ro  12',  1  P  2''), 
and  the  same  rare  words,  such  as  (riwx')M"'''S'f<''^«'i 
o>'K7ro/cpiros,t  but  in  one  passage  (Ro  13'"',  1  P  2'^"") 
we  have  what  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence, the  same  ideas  occurring  in  the  same  order.' 
And  their  verdict  that  1  Peter  is  the  borrower  must 
be  accepted  on  every  ground.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  possible  bearing  of  this  fact  on 

*  See  Sanday-Headlam,  p.  102  fT. 
t  See  Ro  122,  i  p  in  ;  Ro  129,  i  p  iffl 
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the  question  of  the  authorship  of  that  Episth-  ; 
we  need  only  point  out  that  it  makes  it  probably 
the  earliest  external  witness  to  the  existence  of 
Romans. 

(3)  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  fairly  close 
resemblances  between  Ro  4""'-'  and  He  n''- '-'•'», 
and  between  Ro  12'"  and  He  10^'",  where  Dt  32:«  is 
quoted  with  the  same  variations  from  the  LXX. 
.ludi'-"'  is  also  of  the  same  type  as  the  doxology 
of  Ro  lG-="-  ;  on  this  see  §  2  (h). 

(c)  Writings  outside  the  NT. — (1)  Wisdom. — Here 
we  pass  to  a  book  which  undoul)tedly  influenced 
St.  Paul.  The  main  parallels  are  found  in  Ro  I''"'--" 
(the  attack  on  idolatry),  which  is  closely  similar  to 
various  passages  in  Wis  13  ;iiul  14,  and  in  Ro  9'""^, 
for  wliicli  cf.  Wis  U'-'  12'"'- '-• -"  1,')'.  In  each  ca.se 
thei)assages  will  be  found  in  full  in  parallel  columns 
in  Sanday-Headlam  (pp.  51,  207).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  contrast  between  Ro  2  and  Wis  IS'"^'  is 
most  instructive.  In  the  latter  ]ia.ssage  the  writer 
boasts  of  the  freedom  of  the  Jew  from  idolatry  ; 
St.  Paul's  words  gain  in  force  if  read  as  a  retort  to 
this.  Further,  while  Wisdom  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  principles  and  motives  of  God's  chastise- 
ment of  Jews  and  heathen,  very  much  to  the 
favour  of  the  former,  St.  Paul  teaches  that  both 
are  ultimately  on  the  same  level. 

(2)  Testaments  of  the  'twelve  Patriarchs. — Here 
again  a  long  list  of  parallel  passages  will  be  found 
in  Sanday-Headlam,  p.  Ixxxii  f.,  and  also  in  R.  II. 
Charles's  ed.  of  the  Testaments,  London,  1UU8,  \). 
Ixxv  ft'.  To  take  a  single  example,  we  may  com- 
pare with  Ro  12-'  Test.  Benj.  w.  3,  '  By  doing  good 
he  overcometh  evil'  {ovtos  rb  dyaddv  iroiutv  vik^  to 
KaKSf).  Sanday-Headlam  suppose  the  'Testaments 
to  be  the  borrower,  but  they  are  now  very  gener- 
ally assigned  to  an  earlier  date  (Charles,  c.  lOUB.C. ), 
and  we  may  accept  Charles's  verdict,  '  It  will  l>e 
clear  that  St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Greek  Translation  of  the  Testaments,'  with  the 
conclusion  that  his  Epistles  are  sometimes  depend- 
ent on  that  version.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
that  the  parallels  in  Romans  do  not  stand  alone. 

Literature.  —  For  literature  dealing  with  the  Pauline 
Epistlea  and  theology  in  general,  see  under  Paul.  The  litera- 
ture on  Romans  itself  is  very  large  :  reference  may  be  made  to 
art.  'Romans,'  IJDB  iv.  306;  to  the  list  of  Commentaries  in 
Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  'Romans'^,  Edinburgh,  1902,  p. 
xcviiiff.;  and  to  J.  Moffatt,  LNT,  London.  1911,  p^  130.  .\uiong 
the  best  tor  general  purposes  may  be  mentioned  fc.  H.  GifTord, 
Speaker's  Coinnuntary,  iii.,  London,  1S81 ;  C.  J.  Vaughau,  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans'-^,  do.,  1870;  B.  Jowett,  Kit'slh-s 
nt  St.  Paul  to  the  Thess.,  Gal.,  and  Rom.:>,  do.,  lst)4  ;  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Notes  on  EpiMles  of  St.  Paul  (covering  Ro  1-7),  do., 
Isvio ;  F.  Godet,  Commentart/  tm  St.  Pant's  Epistle  to  the 
Homans,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1881-82;  J.  Denney,  E<;T, 
'  Romans,'  London,  1900 ;  and,  above  all,  Sanday-Headlam, 
ICC. 

Of  German  Commentaries  the  best  are  perliaps  Meyer- 
Weiss,  Der  Brief  an  die  /Vomers,  Gottingen,  1899;  A.  Jiilicner, 
in  Schriften  des  NT,  do.,  1907;  H.  Lietzmann,  in  Handbuch 
zum  NT,  Tubingen,  191U  (valuable  for  quotations  from  con- 
temporary literature). 

Of  studies  we  may  mention  H.  P.  Liddon,  Explanat&ry 
Analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  liornans,  London,  1893  ;  F. 
J.  A.  Hort,  Prolegomena  to  St.  Paul's  Epistlestothe  Romans  and 
Ephesians,  do.,"lSOo;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Expositor's  liifde, 
'  Romans,'  do.,  1894  ;  C.  Gore,  St,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
2  vols.,  do.,  1899-1900. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  artt.  in  the  Bible  Diction- 
aries. Literature  on  special  points  has  been  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  C.  W.  EmMET. 

ROME. — Any  attempt  to  describe  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  1st  cent,  could  be  made  only  by  one 
alike  endowed  with  symi)athetic  imagination  and 
equipped  with  minute  cruilition.  Such  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  by 
F.  W.  Farrar  in  his  Darkness  and  Dawn  (London, 
1891),  as  well  as  by  other  writers.  In  this  artick 
it  has  seemed  best  to  mention  one  or  two  points  in 
which  Rome  of  that  period  differed  from  a  moderr 
great  city,  and  to  follow  this  up  by  giving  somt 
account  of  certain  important  buildings  of  the  earlj 
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Empire,  whether  they  actually  date  from  the  later 
Ueimblic  or  not.  The  writer  has  not  rij;i(lly  ex- 
;liule(i  those  that  belong  to  a  period  soniewhat 
later  than  Nero,  hut  he  has  as  far  as  possible  con- 
lined  his  attention  throu^diout  to  buildings  of 
which  actual  remains  exist.  lie  has  been  indebte<l 
to  standard  works  mentioned  in  the  Literature,  but 
has  himself  .-seen  everything  which  he  describes. 

The  population  of  Home  at  the  time  St.  Paul 
reached  it,  about  A.li.  00,  may  be  estimated  roughly 
at  from  l,50(),(IU(l  to  2,()U0]u00,  of  which  a  very 
large  proportion  were  slaves.  The  streets  of  the 
city  were  for  the  most  ])art  narrow,  and  no  vehicles 
were  allowed  inside  the  city  walls  except  the 
wagons  necessary  for  building  purposes.  The  tra- 
veller who  did  not  wal  k  w  as  conveyed  in  a  sedan  chair 
or  on  horseback  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  where  his 
carriage  was  awaiting  him.  The  public  buildings 
were  magnificent,  but  many  of  the  dwelling- 
houses,  three  or  more  stories  high,  Avere  in  a  state 
of  dangerous  disrepair.  Crassus,  the  great  financier 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  owned  much  of  this  property, 
and  derived  a  large  fortune  from  it.  Martial  and 
Juvenal,  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  describe  the  perils  to 
the  pedestrian  from  falling  tiles,  etc.  The  dangers 
to  the  health  of  slum  dwellers  were  to  some  extent 
obviated  by  the  open-air  life  commonly  led,  by  the 
porticoes  which  gave  protection  from  sun  and  rain, 
by  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  circus,  etc.  There 
was  no  proper  lighting  of  the  streets  at  night. 
Active  life  was  supposed  to  end  at  sunset,  and 
those  who  were  abroad  after  dark  were  acconi- 
j:>anied  by  torch-bearers,  as  the  Londoners  of  the 
18th  cent,  by  link-boys.  Not  till  the  time  of 
Augustus  was  there  any  police  in  Kome,  but  the 
riots  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  had  shown  the  neces.sity, 
and  Augustus  divided  the  city  into  wards  (regiones), 
and  established  an  excellent  police  system,  of 
which  arch;cological  remains  have  been  found. 

Palatine  Hill. — There  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  original  Rome,  Iloma  Quadrata 
('Square  Rome'),  was  on  the  Palatine  Hill  only — 
the  hill  of  Pales,  the  shepherds'  god.  It  is  with 
the  S.W.  angle  that  the  earliest  legends  of  Rome 
are  mostly  associated.  It  was  there  that  the 
basket  was  found  containing  the  twins  Romulus 
and  Remus,  after  it  had  been  washed  ashore  by 
the  Tiber.  There  also  was  the  lair  of  the  she- 
wolf  that  suckled  the  twins,  etc.  The  Palatine 
Hill  is  kept  for  the  most  part  sacred  from  modern 
buildings,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  ruins 
of  buildings  belonging  to  various  epochs.  Excava- 
tion is  still  going  on,  but  seemingly  no  attempt  is 
made  to  check  the  growth  of  vegetation.  In  the 
Republican  period  the  Palatine  became  a  fashion- 
able residential  quarter.  Here  was  the  house  of 
Cicero.  On  his  exile  in  58  B.C.  the  house  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  site  confiscated,  but  in  the  next 
year  it  was  restored  to  him.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  was  born  near  the  N.E.  corner,  and 
various  rooms  of  a  house  belonging  to  his  wife 
Livia  are  still  shown  on  the  hill,  with  the  frescoes 
on  the  inside  walls.  Under  the  Empire  practically 
the  whole  of  the  hill  was  converted  into  a  huge 
Imperial  residence.  The  process  was  begun  bjr 
Augustus,  who  acquired  a  valuable  property  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  orator  Hortensius,  and 
added  to  it  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  properties. 
There  the  Imperial  palace  was  built.  Fire  and 
destruction  worked  upon  this  and  other  buildings, 
and  we  cannot  with  certainty  identify  remains  on 
the  hill  as  belonging  to  buildings  of  a  particular 
date.  What  one  sees  is  great  masses  of  brick- 
work, with  arched  roofs.  The  bricks  are  square, 
and  very  thin  as  compared  with  those  of  to-day. 
The  surviving  edifices  impre-ss  one  greatly  by  their 
size  and  strength,  but  by  nothing  else.    The  whole 


looks  excessively  shabby.  The  exiihmation  is  that 
what  we  are  now  looking  on  is  only  the  inner  core 
of  the  building  proper.  In  the  heyd.ay  of  their 
existence  all  these  shabby  brick  buildings  were 
enca.sed  in  marble.  The  marble,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  has  been  stripped  otl',  jiartly  in  the  interests 
of  the  decoration  of  Christian  churches,  and  jiartly 
to  be  jiounded  down  and  made  into  lime.  There 
is  a  well-known  saying  of  Augustus  that  he  found 
Rome  built  of  brick  and  left  it  made  of  marble. 
On  seeing  these  ruins  it  occurred  to  the  present 
writer  that  what  was  meant  by  this  saying  was 
simply  that  he  had  covered  brick  buildings  with 
marble.  The  Imperial  jialace  on  the  Palatine  was 
successively  altered  or  enlarged,  as  the  tastes  or 
requirements  of  successive  Emperors  demanded. 
One  most  important  building  must  be  mentioned 
before  we  leave  this  hill,  or  mountain,  as  the 
Romans  called  it  (see  RoM.VN  Ejil'lRK),  namely, 
the  templeandprecinct  of  Apollo  on  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  hill.  The  decoration  of  the  temi)le  was  magni- 
ficent. In  a  double  colonnade  connected  with  it 
were  statues  of  each  of  the  fifty  fabled  daughters 
of  Danaus,  and  there  also  were  the  Imperial 
libraries  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  one  of 
the  earliest  public  libraries  in  Italy,  sjilendidly 
equipped  by  Augustus  not  only  with  manuscript 
books  but  also  with  busts  of  the  great  authors. 

Capitol. — In  modern  times  the  Capitoline  Hill 
is  di.'<ligured  on  the  southern  side  by  a  hideous 
barrack-like  erection  with  a  cam[)anile,  called  the 
Campidoglio,  and  on  the  other  peak,  the  Arx,  there 
is  being  erected  an  enormous  monument  to  com- 
memorate united  Italy.  The  great  ornament  of 
the  Capitoline  in  ancient  times  was  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  Best  and  Greatest  (the  god  whom  the 
Latin  allies  worshipped  on  the  Alban  Mount), 
together  with  Juno  and  Minerva.  It  was  to  this 
great  temple  that  all  the  triumphal  processions  of 
Rome  made  their  way.  It  was  approached  immedi- 
ately by  the  Cliuus  Ccipitolinus,  '  Capitoline  .slope,' 
from  the  Forum.  The  temple  measured  about 
204  ft.  by  188  ft.  At  the  angle  of  the  hill  nearest 
the  Tiber  was  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  from  which 
criminals  were  hurled.  The  sheer  cliff  may  be 
seen  from  various  points.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ancient  features  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  to-day 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  placed 
there  in  1538,  probably  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  commissioned  to  laj'  out 
this  site  in  as  worthy  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
statue  owes  its  preservation  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  earliest  Christian 
Emperor,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Marcus  was 
one  of  the  greate-st  persecutors  of  the  Church.  It 
is  the  only  equestrian  statue  of  an  Emperor  that 
has  survived.  The  Arx  was  in  ancient  times  for 
the  most  part  not  built  on  :  it  was  from  the  ground 
there  that  heralds  got  the  sacred  plants  which 
played  a  part  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with 
foi'eign  powers.  The  plant  {iierbetia  sagmina) 
symbolized  the  soil  of  Rome.  The  temple  of  Inno 
Moneta  was  on  this  height ;  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Mint. 

Forum. — Both  these  hills  flank  the  Forum,  to 
which  most  of  our  space  must  be  devoted.  Stand- 
ing near  the  Cliuus  Capitolinus,  one  looks  straight 
down  the  Forum,  and  tliere  must  have  been  a 
lovely  view  of  the  Alban  mountains  in  the  distance, 
before  the  enormous  Flavian  amphitheatre,  com- 
monly called  the  Colosseum,  shut  it  otl'.  We  must 
try  to  touch  briefly  on  each  of  the  more  important 
buildings  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Forum. 
Like  the  Palatine,  it  is  shut  ofl'from  modern  intru- 
sions. The  Forum  was  the  centre  of  the  throbbing 
life  of  the  ancient  city — the  life  social,  commercial, 
legal,  and  political.  Occupying  a  central  position 
in  the  hollow  surrounded  by  the  various  heights,  it 
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was  the  natural  meeting  place  of  tlie  comnmnities 
on  the  lulls  abovi',  and  this  it  continnccl  to  Iw  as 
long  as  ancient  Konie  lasted.  It  was  tlanUvd  by 
all  sorts  of  slio]is,  those  of  the  moneychangers  or 
bankers  imludcd.  Military  processions  passed 
through  it.  The  peoiile  were  aildressed  there. 
Funeral  processions  stopped  there  for  the  funeral 
oration  to  be  pronounced.  In  the  adjoining  build- 
ings law-eases  were  tried.  An  enumeration  of  the 
buildings,  ])roceeiiing  from  N.  to  S.,  will  serve  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
life  of  the  Forum. 

The  Tahularium  or  Record  Olfii'e  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cajiitol,  and  was  built  in  78  li.C. 
Its  lower  courses,  on  which  median'al  work  is  now 
snperimpo.sed,  are  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
Republican  masonry  surviving. 

In  front  of  this  was  the  Temple  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  erected  in  A.D.  80.  Three  columns  are 
still  standing.  There  is  also  a  richly  decorated 
frieze  and  cornice.  An  inscription  records  that 
the  temple  was  restored  by  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla. 

To  the  left  of  this  was  the  Temple  of  Concord. 
This  temple  with  concrete  foundations,  built  by 
M.  Furius  Camillus  in  366  B.C.,  was  restored  by 
Opimius  in  121  B.C.,  and  again  rebuilt  by  Tiberius 
in  A.D.  7-10.  Only  the  threshold  is  preserved,  but 
some  parts  of  the  columns  are  to  be  found  in 
museums. 

Beyond  this  are  the  remains  of  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  where  the  Catilinarian  conspirators  Len- 
tulus  and  Cethegus  were  strangled  by  order  of  the 
consul  Cicero.  The  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was 
confined  there  is  valueless. 

To  return  to  the  other  side,  we  come  to  the 
Temple  of  Saturn.  Of  this  great  temple  the  lofty 
sub-structures  are  preserved.  The  eight  columns 
of  red  and  grey  granite  belong  to  a  late  restoration. 
This  restoration  was  irregular  and  carelessly 
carried  out.  The  temple  was  originally  built  about 
500  B.C.  In  its  vaults  was  stored  the  public 
treasure  of  Rome.  Julius  C:esar,  after  crossing 
the  Rubicon  and  thus  declaring  civil  wiir,  forced 
his  way  in  and  seized  £300,000  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  15,000  gold  and  30,000  silver  ingots. 

Right  over  on  the  other  side  is  the  Arch  of 
Severus.  This  was  built  in  A.  D.  203  as  a  memorial  of 
the  victorious  campaigns  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus  in  the  East.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
reached  by  steps,  being  above  the  level  of  the 
Forum,  and  now  that  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
away,  that  is  again  true.  The  middle  archway  is 
40  ft.  4  ins.  in  height  and  22  ft.  11  ins.  wide  ;  the 
side  archways  are  exactly  as  high  as  the  large  one 
is  wide,  b\it  they  are  only  9  ft.  10  ins.  wide.  There 
are  four  columns  on  each  facade  standing  on  high 
bases.  The  bas-reliefs  are  the  most  interesting 
part.  Some  represent  legionary  soldiers  leading 
prisoners  from  the  East  in  chains.  Another  figures 
Rome  receiving  the  homage  of  conquered  Oriental 
peoples.  The  great  majority  depict  detailed  scenes 
of  the  various  stages  of  war. 

In  front  of  this  arch  lie  some  of  the  mostantique 
remains  yet  discovered  in  Rome — the  Lapis  Niger, 
etc.  At  this  place  there  was  probably  a  grave  or 
an  ill-omened  place  of  some  sort.  The  most  in- 
teresting part  is  a  rectangular  column  covered  with 
inscriptions  on  all  four  faces.  The  writing  goes 
from  the  top  down  and  from  the  bottom  up.  The 
letters  show  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  from  which  the  Latin  alphabet  is 
admittedly  derived.  The  date  is  not  later  than 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  The  sense  cannot  be  made  out. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  there  is  mention  of  a  rex,  of 
iouxmetita,  'beasts  of  burden,'  and  of  a  kalator, 
'  public  servant '  ;  the  words  ■■sakros  esed  ( =  sacer  sit, 
'  let  so-and-so  be  sacred  ')  occur  al.so.     It  is  prob- 


ably a  portion  of  a  religious  law  that  we  have 

here. 

IJeyond  the  Black  St(me  lies  all  that  remains  of 
the  ConiHium,  the  voting-place  of  the  Republic. 

Beyond  this  again  lies  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano, 
which  corre-sponils  to  the  nuiin  room  of  the  Senate 
House  of  the  Empire.  It  was  constructed  by 
.Julius  Ca'sar.  The  situation  of  the  smaller  com- 
mittee room  is  also  known.  The  level  of  the 
ground  round  about  h.as  been  gradually  raised  in 
the  period  intervening  between  the  original  date 
of  the  building  and  the  ])resent  day. 

If  we  turn  back  again  to  get  to  the  other  side  we 
come  to  the  remains  of  three  large  oblong  erections 
l)arallel  with  one  another,  all  much  larger  than 
any  with  which  we  have  yet  had  to  do.  The  first 
is  the  Basilica  ^Emilia.  It  is  only  recently  that 
this  has  been  thoroughly  excavated.  The  original 
building  on  this  site  goes  back  to  the  year  179  B.C., 
when  its  construction  was  completed  l)y  two  censors. 
Lucius  j^i^milius  Paullus,  the  comiueror  of  Perseus 
of  Macedon,  seems  to  have  decorated  it,  as  an  in- 
scription in  his  honour  has  lately  been  found  among 
the  ruins.  The  building  was  restored  by  another 
/Emilius,  consul  in  78  B.C.  A  coin  of  61  B.C. 
shows  the  building  as  a  two-storied  portico.  In 
54  B.C.  it  was  again  restored  by  yet  another 
yEmilius — it  was  a  sort  of  monument  of  this 
family — with  Julius  Ctesar's  approval  and  at  his 
expense.  The  building  was  restored  again  after  a 
lire  in  14  B.C.  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  The  next  restoration  took  place  in 
A.D.  22  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  Re- 
publican building  only  foundations  remain.  The 
entrance  opens  into  six  rooms  which  served  for 
banking  business,  etc.  A  staircase  led  to  the 
upper  story,  which  was  similarly  arranged.  The 
main  room  was  95  ft.  wide  and  about  228  ft.  long. 
The  galleries  above  the  side  aisles  were  supported 
by  columns.  A  considerable  number  of  these  have 
been  found  lying  among  the  other  ruins,  in  all 
cases  broken,  but  in  some  cases  more  so  than  in 
others.  These  are  like  Peterhead  granite,  and 
form  part  of  the  5th  cent,  reconstruction,  which 
was  very  thorough. 

Next  comes  tlie  Forum  Romanum  proper — an 
open  space.  At  the  end  nearest  to  the  site  of  the 
later  Arch  of  Severus  stood  the  Rostra  of  the  Re- 
public. This  was  a  raised  platform  decorated  with 
the  prows  of  ships  captured  in  the  First  Cartha- 
ginian War  in  260  B.C.,  under  Duillius  :  hence  the 
name.  From  this  platform  many  a  historic  speech, 
many  a  funeral  oration,  including  that  of  Mark 
Antony  on  Julius  Ca;sar,  was  delivered.  Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  F'orum,  of  which  only  the 
basis  now  survives,  was  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  raised  towards  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  and  described  in  detail  by 
Statius  in  the  first  of  his  miscellaneous  poems 
called  Siluw. 

Leaving  the  Forum  proper,  we  cross  the  Sacra 
Via  (the  poet  Horace  [Sat.  I.  ix.  1]  by  the  require- 
ments of  his  metre  said  uia  sacra,  but  to  the 
ordinary  Roman  it  would  have  been  as  absurd  to 
say  Via  Sacra  as  to  say  '  Street  Oxford  '  or  '  Street 
Princes'  to-day).  This  Sacred  Way  was  one  of 
the  oldest  streets  in  Rome.  Its  exact  course 
through  the  Forum  is  uncertain,  but  it  would 
appear  that  it  passed  between  the  Forum  proper 
and  the  Basilica  lulia,  that  it  then  went  N.E.  and 
ran  along  the  east  side  of  the  Forum,  turning  south- 
wards eventually  and  passing  imder  what  is  now 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was  the  thoroughfare  through 
the  Forum,  and  was  connected  with  almost  every 
movement  of  importance,  sacred  and  secular, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Roman  history. 

Crossing  it,  we  come  to  what  was  by  far  the 
largest  edifice  in  the  Forum,  the  Basilica  Julia. 
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Nothing  but  the  pavement  and  tlie  basis  of  some 
of  the  colunms  now  remains.  It  was  begun  in  tlie 
year  54  B.C.  and  was  dedicated,  thougii  not  yet 
fini.slied,  bj'  the  dictator  Julius  Caesar  on  tlie  day 
of  tlie  celelnation  of  the  victory  over  his  Pompeian 
enemies  at  Thapsus  in  46  B.C.  Augustus  com- 
pleted it.  On  its  destruction  by  lire,  he  built  a 
much  larger  building,  which  retained  the  original 
name.  It  consisted  of  three  parts — a  vestibule  on 
the  Sacra  Via  side,  the  main  hall  with  the  galleries 
surrouiuliiig  it,  and  the  separated  rooms  situated 
behind  it.  The  main  hall,  used  as  a  law-court, 
etc.,  was  328  ft.  long  and  118  ft.  wide  (central 
nave  271  ft.  by  59  ft.).  Tliirty-si.\  pillars  of  brick 
covered  with  marble  surrounded  the  central  nave, 
and  into  this  nave  the  galleries  in  the  ui)per  story 
opened.  The  roof  above  the  central  nave  was  con- 
structed with  a  clerestory.  Much  timber  was  used 
in  making  the  roof.  Four  tribunals  could  try 
cases  at  once  in  this  large  hall,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  partitions  between  them.  It  is  on  re- 
cord tiiat  an  orator  with  a  specially  powerful  voice 
who  was  pleading  before  one  tribunal  received 
applause  from  the  crowds  attending  in  all  four 
courts.  Such  buildings  have  a  special  interest  for 
us,  as  it  was  on  them  that  one  at  least  of  the 
earliest  types  of  Christian  church  was  modelled, 
and  from  them  that  it  received  the  name  Basilica, 
which  is  still  current. 

Crossing  the  Vicus  Tuscus  or  Etrurian  Street, 
which  went  at  right  angles  to  the  Sacra  Via,  we 
come  to  the  great  Temple  of  Castor  or  the  Castors. 
The  three  columns  which  still  stand  are  at  once 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  remaining  in  the  Forum. 
The  temple  itself  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
Roman  foundations,  going  back  to  about  500  B.C. 
The  legend  of  the  help  given  by  the  twin-brother 
gods  to  the  Romans  when  in  straits  at  the  battle 
of  Regillus  is  familiar  to  all.  The  temple  was  the 
repayment  of  a  vow.  Frequently  reconstructed  as 
it  was,  the  remains  we  now  know  date  from  the 
beginning  of  tlie  2nd  cent.  A.D.  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  It  is  quite  a  steep  climb  to  get  to  the 
floor  of  the  temple.  This  is  of  black  and  white 
mosaic  laid  in  Tiberius' time,  and  covered  a  century 
later  with  slabs  of  variegated  marble.  The  testing 
of  weights  and  measures  was  carried  on  in  this 
temple. 

We  come  next  to  the  Lacus  luturnos.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
the  springs  which  bubble  forth  there  was  worshipped 
as  Juturna,  she  who  ajjpears  in  Virgil's  ^Eneid  as 
the  sister  of  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians. 
The  pool  is  about  6J  ft.  deep  and  about  16  ft.  9 
ins.  square.  It  is  fed  by  two  springs.  Various 
ornaments  and  other  interesting  objects  have  been 
dug  out  there. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  three  {or  rather  two) 
connected  buildings,  all  belonging  to  the  same  cult, 
that  of  Vesta.  They  are  respectively  the  circular 
Mdes  Vestce  and  the  Atrium  Vestce,  with  the 
Domus  V'irc/inuni  Vestalium.  The  worship  of 
Vesta  was  the  worship  of  fire  and  the  hearth. 
Fire  is  to  tlie  bouse  a  continual  necessity,  whether 
for  the  cooking  of  food  or  for  the  external  warmth 
of  the  body,  and  it  has  for  the  city's  house  the 
same  importance  as  for  the  private  house.  Just 
as  there  were  a  fire  and  a  hearth  in  every  private 
house,  so  there  were  a  fire  and  a  hearth  in  the 
central  part  of  every  Latin  town,  belonging  to  the 
people  itself.  In  the  primitive  community  it  was 
important  that  there  should  be  a  central  fire  be- 
longing equally  to  all  the  citizens,  where  fire  could 
be  obtained  for  their  houses,  if  their  own  fire  had 

fone  out.     It  must  never   be  allowed   to  go  out. 
ix  noble  ladies  in  Rome,  vowed  to  single  life, 
were  appointed  to  guard  this  fire.     Their  connexion 


with  the  town  religion,  as  well  as  their  high  birtn, 
made  them  a  power  in  Rome,  and  they  were  uni- 
versally respected.  The  importance  of  this  cult  is 
reflected  in  the  ruins  surviving  in  the  Forum.  The 
Temple  of  Vesta  was  round,  a  less  common  shape 
than  the  square  or  rectangular,  and  the  founda- 
tions alone  survive.  It  stood  upon  a  circular  sub- 
structure 46  ft.  in  diameter  and  was  ornamented 
by  pilasters.  The  entrance  faced  exactly  east. 
The  altar  was  not  quite  in  the  middle.  The  other 
two  buildings  ought  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  one, 
the  central  Atrium  Vesta:,  which  was  very  large, 
being  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  living-rooms 
of  the  Vestals'  house.  This  house  was  roomy  and 
splendid,  but  shut  in  like  a  cloister.  The  central 
part  of  the  Atrium  seems  to  have  been  laid  out  as 
a  garden.  There  is  much  of  interest  about  this 
place  that  must  be  passed  over. 

Right  at  the  other  side  is  the  Temple  of  the  god 
Antonin  us  and  the  goddess  Faustina.  On  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Faustina  in  A.D.  141,  the  Senate, 
at  the  instance  of  her  husband,  who  had  been 
passionately  devoted  to  her,  elevated  her  among 
the  gods,  and  vowed  her  a  temple,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  almost  at  once.  The  name  of 
Antoninus  himself  was  added  to  that  of  his  wife  at 
his  own  death.  The  vestibule  of  the  temple  has 
six  unUuted  columns  of  Euboean  marble,  55  ft. 
9  ins.  high  and  4  ft.  9  ins.  in  diameter.  The  shafts 
of  the  columns  have  numerous  inscriptions  on  them. 
A  church  was  built  into  this  temple  before  the  12th 
century. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Forum,  on  higher 
ground  at  the  top  of  the  Sacra  Via,  stands  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  This  noble  structure  was  decreed 
by  the  Senate  and  people  to  the  Emperor  Titus 
after  the  triumphant  end  of  the  war  with  Judaja 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  but 
was  not  completed  till  after  the  end  of  his  reign 
(A.D.  81).  Piers  at  the  sides,  having  been  seriously 
injured  in  the  course  of  repeated  misuse  of  the 
building  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  skilfully  re- 
newed in  1821.  The  chief  features  of  the  arch  are 
the  numerous  reliefs  with  which  it  is  adorned.  One 
shows  the  Emperor  in  a  chariot  crowned  by  the 
goddess  of  Victory.  Here  also  are  the  lictors 
carrying  the  bundles  of  rods.  The  most  notable 
relief  represents  a  section  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession, where  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  are  being  carried  on  litters ;  on  the 
flrst  the  table  of  the  shewbread  and  the  trumpets 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  on  the  second  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick. 

Such  is  a  cursory  review  of  the  most  notable 
surviving  ruins  in  the  Forum,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  Empire.  The 
area  is  about  430  by  110  yards.  If  the  grandeur 
of  the  ruins  impres.ses  one,  the  impression  of  decay, 
perhaps  even  shabbiness,  is  also  vivid.  But  the 
setting  in  which  the  remains  appear  adds  glory  to 
them.  Vegetation  is  not  seriously  interfered  with, 
and  in  early  April  one  may  see  growing  wild 
there  clover,  vetch,  cranesbill,  geranium,  violet, 
pink,  cyclamen,  periwinkle,  borage,  blue  anemone, 
wallflower,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  etc.  On  some  of  the 
ruined  walls  you  will  find,  live  weeks  before  English 
time,  the  wistaria,  surely  the  most  exquisitely 
delicate  of  all  creepers.  In  the  warm  period  of  the 
day  the  lizards  scurry  hither  and  thither.  Above, 
on  the  Palatine,  wild  mignonette  abounds. 

Beyond  tlie  Forum  to  the  south  is  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (commonly  called  the  Colosseum). 
It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  ruined  structures 
in  the  world.  In  this  vast  edifice,  where  many  a 
victim  bestial  and  human  was  '  butchered  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday,'  there  was  room  for  very  many 
thousands  of  spectators.  The  building  is  a  beauti- 
ful oval   in   shape.     It   is  upwards  of  180  ft.   in 
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height  and  one-third  of  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  exterior  is  ornamented  by  three  styles  of 
columns — the  Doric  on  the  lowest  ranse,  the  Ionic 
in  the  miildle,  and  the  Corinthian  above.  The 
inside  slupinj;  part,  where  stone  seats  rose  in  tiers, 
was  built  by  tlie  most  skilful  use  of  the  arch. 
Beneatli  the  arena  there  is  a  vast  number  of  rooms, 
and  certain  of  these  may  have  been  used  to  house 
the  viclims  till  they  were  required  for  exhibition. 
The  nearest  modern  analogy  to  the  Roman  amplii- 
theatre  is  the  Spanisli  bull-rint,'  {/ilnzd  cic  torus) 
built  on  the  same  model.  In  both,  the  system  of 
entrances  and  e.\its  to  the  various  i)arts  of  the 
house  is  admirably  efficient.  In  both  the  sunlight 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  on  occasion  in  Uome 
a  silk  awning  was  drawn  over  the  top.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Emi^ire,  tickets 
(nomismata)  were  often  showered  upon  the  populace 
from  above  (Stat.  Siliice,  i.  6  ;  Martial,  pa.^siiii). 
Each  ticket  bore  on  it  the  indication  of  a  prize 
which  the  lucky  catcher  obtained  on  presenting  it 
at  an  office  in  the  citj-. 

Law-courts. — Leaving  this  quarter  of  the  city, 
we  can  now  return  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
Forum.  As  the  volume  of  legal  business  increased 
with  the  settled  state  of  the  Empire,  now  free 
from  the  curse  of  civil  war,  additional  law-courts 
became  necessary,  and  Emperors  vied  with  one 
another  in  building  them.  North  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Forum  proper  was  built  the  Julian 
Forum,  north  of  that  the  Augustan,  and  west  of 
that  the  huge  square  forum  of  Trajan  with  double 
apses,  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  the  Basilica 
Ulpia.  Yet  this  does  not  exhaust  the  number  of 
these  buildings.  Behind  the  place  where  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  afterwards  stood, 
was  Vespasian's  Forum  with  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
To  connect  this  with  the  Augustan  Forum  just 
mentioned,  Nerva  built  one  which  was  called  after 
him,  but  also  called  '  Transitorium '  (the  connecting 
Funaii).  Of  all  this  wonderful  group  of  glorious 
buildings  very  little  remains. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Augustan  Forum  was 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  The  three  columns  and 
architrav  e  of  this  building,  vowed  by  Augustus  on 
the  battle-tield  of  Philippi  and  dedicated  in  2  B.C., 
are  all  that  remain  to  show  how  splendid  a  struc- 
ture it  was.  The  only  portion  of  the  Forum 
Transitorium  that  remains  visible  is  a  fragment  of 
the  eastern  enclosing  wall  of  the  forum  with  two 
columns  belonging  to  the  colonnade  half  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  cornice  and  attic  of  the  wall 
project  above  and  behind  tliese  columns.  On  the 
attic  is  a  figure  of  Minerva  in  relief.  Trajan,  in 
order  to  build  his  forum,  had  to  cut  away  the  S.W. 
spur  which  connects  the  Quirinal  Hill  with  the 
Capitoline  Mount.  The  earth  was  carted  away 
and  used  to  cover  up  an  old  cemetery. 

Of  all  Trajan's  magnificent  buildings  nothing 
remains  uncovered  but  the  central  portion — about 
half  tlie  area — of  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  with  the 
Column  of  Trajan  in  a  rectangular  court  at  the 
further  side  of  the  Basilica.  The  column,  which 
had  a  statue  of  Trajan  on  the  top,  is  over  100  ft. 
high,  and  is  said  to  be  exactly  the  height  of  the 
spur  of  the  hill  which  was  cut  away.  It  is  notable 
as  having  a  series  of  reliefs  arranged  spirally  from 
the  basis  to  the  capital— namely,  twenty-three 
blocks  of  Parian  marble.  The  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome  erected  the  column  in  the  year  113.  The 
reliefs  are  of  immense  interest  as  depicting  many 
scenes  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  Trajan  against 
the  Dacians.  This  people  lived  in  modern  Transyl- 
vania and  also  south  of  the  Carpathians  in  Wal- 
lacliia  and  part  of  Roumania.  In  the  time  of  the 
Flavian  Emperors  they  became  a  serious  menace 
to  the  Empire.  By  Trajan's  time  their  king  had 
established  a  great  military  power.     The  second 


of  Trajan's  wars  with  them  resulted  in  tlie  con- 
quest of  Dacia  (105-lOG)  and  the  reduction  of  it 
to  the  status  of  a  Roman  province.  The  reliefs  are 
a  contemporary  historical  document  of  value  un- 
surpassed in  the  whole  of  Roman  history.  Apart 
from  its  historical  value,  the  monument  has  been 
described  as  '  the  moi^t  important  example  of  an 
attempt  to  create  a  purely  Roman  art  filled  with 
the  Roman  .spirit.' 

Of  further  ancient  monuments  one  must  simply 
select  one  or  two  for  mention.  Near  the  Tiber  the 
vaulted  channel  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (Great 
Drain)  can  be  observed.  This  construction  first 
made  habitable  the  marshy  ground  of  the  Forum 
and  the  land  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Pala- 
tine. Near  this  is  a  circular  buihling,  once  per- 
haps the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Sole.  The  sui)erstructure  is  solid 
marble,  and  had  a  peristyle  of  twenty  Corinthi:ui 
colunnis,  of  which  one  is  now  lost.  Some  consider- 
able distance  N.  of  this,  in  what  was  once  the 
Campus  Martins,  is  the  Pantheon,  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  most  impressive  surviving  monument 
of  the  earliest  Imperial  period.  The  original 
buildin",  erected  in  27  B.C.,  was  burned  in  A.D.  80, 
restored  by  Domitian,  struck  by  lightning  and 
again  burned  in  110,  and  finally  restored  by  Hadrian 
(120-124).  It  is  his  building  we  now  see.  It  is  a 
huge  rotunda  of  the  simplest  proportions.  The 
height  of  the  cupola  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
drum  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  total  height  of 
the  building  is  therefore  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  pavement.  The  dome  is  not  solid  concrete 
throughout.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  an  ar- 
ticulated system  of  supports  between  which  the 
weight  is  distributed.  On  either  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule are  niches  in  which  colossal  statues  of  Agrippa 
(the  builder)  and  Augustus  once  stood.  The  one 
opening  in  the  roof  admits  sufficient  light.  The 
building,  originally  erected  to  all  the  divine  pro- 
tectors of  the  Julian  house,  has  since  A.D.  609  been 
used  mostly  as  a  church.  What  the  Church,  the 
great  destroyer  of  Roman  pagan  buildings,  did  not 
ruin,  it  modified  and  used  for  its  own  purposes. 

LiTERATFRK. — The  most  minute  works  on  the  topogrraphy  o( 
ancient  Rome  are  H.  Jordan  and  C.  Huelsen,  Topographie 
der  Stadt  horn,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1871-1907;  O.  Richter,  'Jupu- 
graphic  der  Stadt  Rom-  (in  Iwan  von  ilUIIer's  Uondhuch), 
Munich,  1901.  The  best  work  on  the  Forum  is  C.  Huelsen, 
The  Roman  Forum,  Eng.  tr.,  Rome,  1906.  -1909  (cf.  his  /  piii 
recenti  scavi  nel  Foro  Romano,  Rome,  1910).  Other  works 
of  value  and  interest  are  T.  Ashby,  in  A  Companion  to  Latin 
.studies,  ed.  Sandjs,  Cambridge,  1910,  pp.  35-47,  and  W. 
Ramsay  and  R.  A.  Lanciani,  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
tit's^^,  London,  1S94  (especially  as  introductions)  ;  H.  S.  Jones, 
Claxnical  Rome,  do.,  1910,  and  the  fascinating  works  by  R.  A. 
Lanciani,  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  o/ Recent  Discoveries,  do., 
18Sn,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  do.,  1S92,  and  Ruins  and 
Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  do.,  1897.  The  most  convenient 
and  up-to-date  maps  are  in  H.  Kiepert  and  C.  Huelsen, 
Format  Urbis  Roirue  AntiquoB :  accedit  Homenclator  Topo- 
graphicus,  Berlin,  1896,  21912.  A.  SOUTER. 

RUDDER.-SeeSHlP. 

RUDIMENTS.— See  Elements. 

RUFUS  (PoOcpos,  a  common  Latin  name). — 1.  In 
Mk  15^'  Rufus  is  named  as  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  who  was  coniiielled  to  carry  the  Cross  of 
.lesus  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  (cf.  Mt  27"-,  Lk 
2.3-").  Another  son,  Alexander,  is  mentioned,  and, 
as  the  name  of  Rufus  conies  second,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  younger  of  the  two.  St.  Mark  gives  no 
further  information  with  regard  to  them,  and  it 
would  seem  that  thej'  must  have  been  known  to 
the  readers  for  whom  he  intended  his  Gosijel.  If, 
as  is  generally  held,  he  wrote  in  Rome  for  Roman 
Christians,  Alexander  and  Rufus  may  have  been 
at  the  time  resident  in  the  city  and  prominent 
members  of  the  Church.    Simon  was  evidently  a 
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Hellenistic  Jew  (cf.  Ac  2'°  6'  13').  who  gave  his 
sons  Gentile  names. 

2.  In  Ko  16'^  a  certain  Rufus  is  saluted  by  St. 
Paul.  If  we  admit  the  Koiiiiin  destination  of  these 
salutations  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  identify  1  and 
2,  but  the  name  is  so  common  tliat  there  are  no 
real  grounds  for  doing  so.  Kufus  is  described  as 
'  the  chosen  in  the  Lord '  {t&i'  ^kXckt^k  ^o  Ki'pi'v),  a 
phrase  applicable  to  every  Christian  (Col  3'-,  etc.), 
but  perhaps  jieculiarly  appropriate  in  his  case  on 
account  of  '  special  circumstances,  in  which  a  strik- 
ing intervention  of  the  Divine  grace  had  been  re- 
cognised, by  which  his  conversion  was  ell'ected'  (C. 
von  Weizsiicker,  Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.-,  i.  [18U7] 
395).  Possibly,  however,  the  meaning  is  rather 
'eminent  as  a  Christian'  (Sanday-Headlam,  ICC, 
'Romans'",  1900,  p.  427),  i.e.  distinguished  among 
his  fellow-Christians  in  character  and  usefulness. 
The  only  otherChristianssodescribed  intheNT  are 
'  the  elect  lady '  and  her  sister  in  2  Jn  1''.  Coupled 
with  Rufus  in  the  salutation  is  '  his  mother  and 
mine'  (riji'  fiijHpa  aiJrou  koJ  ifaov).  The  allusion  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  mean  that  '  this  name- 
less woman  had  done  a  mother's  part,  somehow 
and  somewhere,  to  the  motherless  Missionary'  (H. 
C.  G.  Moule,  Expositor's  Bible,  '  Romans,'  1894,  p. 
429)  and  that  he  felt  towards  her  ever  afterwards 
as  a  son.  The  Apostle  had  not  visited  Rome  before 
writing  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians.  If, 
therefore,  we  regard  Ro  16  as  an  integral  part  of 
'Romans,'  we  shall  place  this  mother  and  her  son 
elsewhere  at  the  time  when  she  showed  kindness  to 
St.  Paul,  and  imagine  that  later  they  became 
residents  in  Rome.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  believe 
that  Ephesus  was  the  scene  of  the  woman's  hospi- 
tality and  care,  and  that  the  greeting  is  directed  to 
Rufus  and  his  mother  in  that  city. 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 

RULER, — '  The  ruler  of  the  temple '  occurs  in 
Ac  4'  AVm,  but  is  more  correctly  represented  by 
'  the  captain  of  the  temple '  ( AV  and  RV).  He  was 
a  priest,  second  in  command  to  the  high  priest  him- 


self, and  had  under  him  the  officers  who  commanded 
the  Temple  police.  His  duty  was  to  superintend  the 
priests  and  Levites  who  guar<led  the  Temple  and  its 
precincts.  The  word  '  ruler,'  however,  generally 
represents  &px'^'>  or  some  derived  word,  and  the 
general  idea  behind  ipx^v  is  that  of  a  magistrate  of 
a  city,  whereas  ■^7«m'^>'  suggests  rather  a  governor  of 
a  country  (see  Government).  In  3"  4»-*  13'-'' 
&PXoiiTei  is  used  of  the  Jews  in  authority  who  had 
Jesus  put  to  death,  and  therefore  includes  the  high 
priests  (cf.  R.  .1.  Knowling  in  EGT,  'Acts,'  1900, 
on  4').  In  4-«  T"-^  (referred  to  Moses  in  Egypt)  23' 
the  word  occurs  in  quotations  from  the  LXX.  In 
Ro  1.3^  magistrates  (and  possibly  also  governors  and 
the  Emperor)  are  referred  to.  In  Ac  13'°  rulers  of 
the  synagogue  are  mentioned  at  Pisidian  Antioch. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  is  evidence  that  the  title  was 
one  of  honour,  and  therefore  could  he  held  by  more 
than  one  person  simultaneously  ;  there  is  a  case 
known  of  even  a  woman  bearing  this  title  at 
Smyrna.  In  Corinth,  however  (18"),  the  normal 
practice  of  having  one  ruler  of  the  synagogue  with 
real  power  appears  to  have  been  maintained.  In 
14°  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  at  Iconium 
are  intended,  probably  including  the  honorary 
rulers  of  the  synagogue.  In  16'"  Luke  first  uses 
the  general  term  S.pxofm,  and  then  the  specific 
aTpcTniyol  for  the  two  leading  Roman  magistrates 
of  the  colonia  Philippi  (see  under  Pr^tor).  In 
17*,  again,  it  is  the  leading  magistrates  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  TroXirapxa',  to  whom  reference  is  made 
(see  under  Magistrate).  In  Eph  6'-  '  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world'  (AV)  might  be  more 
exactly  rendered  '  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness ' 
(RV).  The  reference  here  is  to  spiritual  powers  of 
evil  to  which  this  world  is  really  m  bondage,  while 
all  the  time  it  falsely  asserts  its  independence  of 
the  only  true  God.  This  world  is  the  realm  of 
darkness  of  these  powers.  References  to  such 
powers  under  various  names  are  frequent  in  the 
NT  where  they  are  pa,rt  of  the  heritage  from  later 
Judaism.  A.  SOUTEE. 
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SABAOTH 'Lord  of  Sabaoth'  {i.e.    'Lord  of 

Hosts,'  niK3s  nin;)  is  a  common  title  for  Jahweh  in 
the  prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Hosea  and 
Ezekiel.  The  appellation  may  not  have  originated 
with  them,  but  they  invested  it  with  a  deeper 
significance.  What  was  the  original  meaning  of 
the  title  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  Some  take 
the  '  Hosts '  in  question  as  the  armies  of  Israel 
which  Jahweh  le.ads  on  to  victory  (Jg  4'''),  while 
others  find  an  allusion  to  the  stars,  the  host  of 
heaven,  or  to  tlie  armies  of  angels  (but  it  is  con- 
tended that  in  the  plural  riin^^f  is  used  only  of 
earthly  warriors).  Whatever  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  it  came  afterwards  to  denote 
the  all-controlling  power  of  God,  as  represented 
by  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  Kvpios  wavroKpdrap  ; 
cf.  2  Co  6'*  (also  Kiipios  tCiv  Swdniuv).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  LXX  renders  xipioi  Sa/3aii9  as  in  Is  1', 
which  is  reproduced  verbatim  from  the  LXX  in 
Ro  Q-*^.  The  only  otiier  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase  in  the  NT  is  Ja  5*,  where  God  is  so  named 
to  suggest  the  awful  majesty  of  the  great  Judge 
who  will  avenge  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  There 
are  several  instances  in  Rev.  of  the  title  made 
familiar  by  the  LXX,  Kvpios  i  debs  o  ircwTOKpaTap, 
'  Lord  God  Almighty.' 

G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 


SABBATH.— 1.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  in  apostolic 
days. — For  the  whole  subject  in  its  most  general 
aspect  readers  are  referred  to  the  various  Encyclo- 
p.Tsdias  and  Dictionaries  wherein  the  Sabbath  is 
discussed.  It  is  enough  if  here  we  briefly  set  forth 
what  were  its  chief  features  as  a  Jewish  festival 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Church. 

In  common  with  other  ancient  institutions  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  Sabbath  had  undergone  great 
modifications  with  the  passing  centuries,  although 
preserving  the  essential  character  of  one  clay  in 
seven,  observed  mainly  by  a  cessation  of  daily 
business  and  work.  Shabbath  (whatever  may  be 
said  of  an  Assyrian  Sabbatmn  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  gives  a  Babylonian  origin  to  the 
institution)  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
verb  shabhath,  '  to  cease,'  '  to  desist  from  ' ;  and 
cessation  from  labour  was  its  most  conspicuous 
and  primitive  characteristic  (Ex  20"-=Dt  5'-"^-, 
Ex  23'2  34^'). 

The  Sabbath  with  which  the  NT  makes  us 
familiar  is  specially  the  product  of  post-Exilic 
times.  There  is  a  paucity  of  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  in  pre-Exilic  days  which  is  most  striking. 
Yet  the  two  or  three  references  that  occur  (2  K 
4^,  Am  8°)  mention  it  as  a  well-established  and 
familiar  institution,  and  Amos  in  particular  makes 
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it  clear  that  cessation  from  business  was  a  special 
feature  of  the  (laj*.  Hut  after  the  Kxile  greater 
prominence  is  given  to  it  {Is  56-'' ''■ '  58'*'-).  Nell 
13"""-  gives  us  a  picture  of  vigorous  Sabbatli- 
reform.  Its  observance  is  not  by  any  means 
introduced  as  a  new  tiling.  Kather  it  is  the  re- 
establisliment,  witli  new  rigour,  of  an  institution 
whicli  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  a  variety  of 
abuses  or  even  actual  neglect  (see  La  2").  We 
must  also  include  in  these  post-Kxilic  references 
sucli  passages  as  Jer  IT'"--''  and  ICzk  20,  witli  tlieir 
glowing  promises  attaclied  to  Sabbath  observance 
and  solemn  warnings  against  its  profanation. 
These  utterances  indicate  that  rehabilitation  of  the 
Sabbath  which  increasingly  characterized  Judaism 
as  it  emerged  purified  and  refined  from  the  fires  of 
the  Exile. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  direct  occa- 
sion of  an  open  breach  between  Him  and  the 
religious  authorities  of  His  day.  The  well-known 
and  remarkable  logion  found  in  cod.  D  (Lk  6'"), 
if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  particularly  illustrates  the 
ditlerence  in  standjioint  so  far  as  work  was  con- 
cerned. As  for  special  religious  services  associated 
with  the  Sabbath,  the  synagogue  was  the  particular 
scene  of  these  devotions.  The  importance  of  the 
synagogue  as  a  centre  of  Jewish  life  became  greater 
and  greater  as  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  Temple 
declined  and  ultimately  perished.  In  the  Diaspora 
it  was  inevitable  that  this  should  be  the  course  of 
development.  So  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
synagogue  is  the  main  scene  of  the  first  appeal  of 
Christian  preachers  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Sabbath 
was  the  special  day  on  which  they  carried  on  their 
propaganda.  How  rich  the  day  was,  e.g.,  in  oppor- 
tunity for  St.  Paul  from  the  first  we  see  from 
Ac  IS"- "  14'  16'^  17-  IS-",  etc. 

Moreover,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by 
cessation  from  labour  was  one  outstanding  peculi- 
arity of  the  Jews  which  most  forcibly  struck  the 
heathen  observer.  It  is  one  special  mark  of  the 
Jew  as  we  meet  him  in  the  generally  unfriendly 
pages  of  Roman  authors.  Seneca,  e.g.,  is  repre- 
sented by  St.  Augustine  as  ignorantly  condemning 
the  Sabbath-keeping  of  the  Jews  :  '  quod  per  illos 
singulos  septeni  interpositos  dies  septimam  fere 
partem  jetatis  suae  perdant  vacando  et  multa  in 
tempore  urgentia  non  agendo  Isedantur'  [de  Civ. 
Dei,  vi.  11).  For  other  references  see  Tac.  Hist. 
V.  4  ;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  ix.  69  ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  96-106. 

This  shows  indubitably  how  well  Sabbath  was 
kept  by  tlie  Jews.  Not  only  so ;  they  suffered 
considerable  hardship  in  adhering  to  a  custom  that 
was  wholly  disregarded  by  the  world  in  general. 
At  an  earlier  period,  indeed,  we  read  of  certain 
Jews  who  perished  rather  than  violate  the  Sabbatli 
by  fighting  on  that  day  (1  Mac  2»-'-™).  This  led 
in  those  troublous  times  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law, 
so  that  fighting  on  the  defensive  was  permissible. 
Ultimately  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  release 
the  Jews  from  military  service,  and  that,  among 
other  things,  on  account  of  the  great  inconveniences 
attendant  on  Sabbath  observance  (.Jos.  A  nt.  xiv.  10). 

Beside  this  we  have  the  enormous  importance 
attached  to  the  Sabbath  by  tradition  and  instruc- 
tion amongst  tlie  Jews  themselves.  The  reference 
to  the  '  Sabbath  day's  journey'  (656s  aafi^arov,  Ac 
1'-)  reminds  us  of  the  glosses  and  refinements  (and, 
we  may  also  saj',  absurdities)  to  which,  as  time 
went  on,  the  Sabbatic  law  was  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rabbis.  Even  this  limit  of  lawful 
travel  was  open  to  various  interpretations  accord- 
ing as  the  2000  ells  (the  distance  allowed)  were  to 
be  reckoned  in  a  straight  line  in  one  direction  or 
as  the  radius  of  a  circle.  In  at  least  one  tractate 
of  the  Talmud  (Shtibhath)  minute  directions  were 
treasured  up  as  to  what  might  and  what  might 


not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  may  seem 
as  if  the  day  were  thus  made  burdensome  to  the 
community, "but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony 
of  Jewish  writers  who  are  worthy  of  all  esteem,  it 
was  not  so  in  reality.  The  Sabbath  was  a  joj-ous 
day  of  rest  from  toil  and  business,  of  happy  social 
intercourse,  of  assembly  in  the  synagogue  for  wor- 
ship. Josephus  clearly  though  imiircctlv  makes 
reference  to  this  in  c.  Apion.  i.  22  (cf.  also  Ant. 
XVI.  ii.  3).  l)Ut  we  need  not  go  bcj-ond  the  very 
definite  allusion  to  the  synagogue  observance  as 
an  established  practice  in  Ac  15-'.  Abstention 
from  the  thirty-nine  kinds  of  work  specified  by 
the  Talmudists  as  forbidden  (the  number  is  evi- 
dently artificial,  and  probably  not  unconnected 
with  '  forty  stripes  save  one,'  2  Co  ll^'')  was  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  Sabbath  observance. 

A  passing  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  emphasis 
which  I'hilo,  in  his  characteristic  way,  puts  upon 
the  Sabbath  as  a  positive  season  to  be  ilevotecf  to 
'  philo.soiihizing,'  to  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  God,  to  moral  and  spiritual  examination  and 
renewal  (de  Decalogo,  20).  It  is  also  a  day  speci- 
ally appropriate  for  instruction.  Again,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  in  a  vein  not  unlike 
I'hilo's,  handles  the  Sabbath  with  an  extensicm  of 
the  idea  to  the  hereafter.  How  popular  and  deep- 
rooted  this  use  has  become  the  wliole  devotional 
language  of  the  Church  bears  witness.  '  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  Sabbath  rest  (a  Sabbath- 
keeping,  aalij3a.Turij.6s)  to  the  people  of  God'  (He 4°). 
But  in  the  Talmud,  too.  Sabbath  is  a  foretaste 
of  the  world  to  come.  See  also  Ep.  Bam.  15  for 
further  mystical  treatment. 

2.  The  observance  of  Sabbath  in  the  early 
Church.  —  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  was  no 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  first  '  disciples'  of  ever 
discontinuing  an  observance  to  which  as  Jews 
they  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives.  Whilst 
Jesus  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  religious 
authorities  as  regards  their  interpretation  of  the 
Sabbath  and  its  laws,  we  hear  no  word  of  any 
complaint  of  His  primitive  followers  on  tliat  score. 
What  mainly  marked  them  off  from  their  fellow- 
Jews  was  their  testimony  and  declaration  that 
'Jesus  was  the  Christ'  (Ac  5''-  17'  18'').  This  was 
divisive  and  revolutionary  enough,  it  is  true  ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  old  faith  could 
live  with  the  new,  or  at  least  that  old  habits  and 
customs  which  did  not  appear  to  clash  with  their 
loyalty  to  Jesus  could  still  be  maintained. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  within  t  he  scope  of 
the  n;ospeI  brought  with  it  inevitable  complications 
— this  among  the  rest :  How  far  were  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Jews  to  be  considered  as  binding 
upon  them  ?  St.  Paul,  who  was  certainly  revolu- 
tionary and  advanced  in  his  teaching  in  comparison 
with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  was  even  openly 
taxed  with  advising  Jews  who  lived  amongst  Gen- 
tiles to  aliandon  Moses  and  '  the  customs '  (see  Ac 
21"°^).  \\  as  that  of  Sabbath  observance  one  of 
them  Probably  such  teaching  as  we  find  in 
Ro  14  might  give  rise  to  this  charge,  though  there 
he  does  not  prohibit  or  even  dissuade,  but  simply 
pleads  for  liberty  of  judgment.  At  the  same  time 
he  certainly  disapproved  of  all  attempts  to  make 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  other  peculiarly 
Jewish  customs  binding  on  Gentile  converts  to  the 
faith  (Col  2«). 

Where  Jews  continued  to  form  the  main  per- 
sonnel of  Christian  communities,  Sabbath  observ- 
ance still  lived  on.  Yet,  just  as  surely  the  setting 
apart  of  '  the  first  day  of  the  week  '  as  the  Lord's 
l>ay  grew  up  alongside  as  something  distinctively 
Christian.  Traces  of  this  are  clear  even  in  apostolic 
times  (see  art.  LoiiD'.S  1)AY).  The  two  existed  side 
by  side,  alike  yet  difl'erent.  In  the  Apoxtolic 
Constitutions,  which  reflect  in  this  as  in  some  other 
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respects  the  usages  of  earlier  times,  we  find  more 
tliaii  one  reference  to  the  Sahbath  and  tlie  Lord's 
Day  together  as  days  equally  to  be  observed  (ii.  59, 
vii.  li3,  viii.  33).  A  stray  papyrus-leaf  discovered 
in  middle  Egypt  in  1911,  winch  appears  to  lie  a 
portion  of  a  prayer-book  that  must  have  been 
familiar  in  Eastern  Christian  circles,  probably  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  bears  unexpected  witness  to  this 
early  custom.  It  contains  wliat  is  called  a  <ra/3j3aTii<ij 
ei'x^,  whose  liturgical  phraseology  is  easily  and 
closelj'  paralleled  in  NT  and  early  Christian 
literature,  and  follows  immediately  upon  what 
appear  to  be  the  closing  words  of  a  prayer  for 
Jridaj'  (see  N eutestamentliche  Studien  fur  G. 
Jleinrki,  Leipzig,  1914,  no.  6:  '  Zwei  altchristliche 
Gebete'). 

As  time  went  on,  however,  a  considerable  diflfer- 
ence  showed  itself  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Sabbath. 
Both  continued  to  keep  it ;  but  among  the  former 
it  was  accounted  a, festival,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  '  great  Sabbath,'  i.e.  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  Easter  Day  (see  Apost.  Const,  vii. 
23),  whilst  among  the  latter  it  was  very  generally 
observed  as  a  fast.  This  is  unimportant ;  the 
main  point  is  that  the  ancient  Jewish  institution 
was  carried  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
lived  on  in  some  form  or  other.  Even  to  this 
day  in  the  liturgical  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  in  both  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  Church, 
Saturday  is  known  by  its  Jewish  name,  sabbatuin, 
aa^Harov.  But  it  is  now  at  most  merely  a  prelude 
and  preparation  for  the  dies  doininica  ;  and  a  faint 
hint  at  such  relation  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
\\  here  liturgical  uses  are  followed,  the  collect  for 
the  following  day  is  said  on  Saturday  evening. 

How  at  length  the  Sabbath  as  an  institution 
ceased  to  be  maintained  and  gave  place  to  the 
Lord's  Day  as  its  Christian  substitute  may  be 
briefly  conjectured.  As  Cliristian  became  more 
and  more  distinct  from  Jew,  this  and  other  things 
would  naturally  follow.  The  early  propagation  of 
the  faith  among  Gentiles,  as  Christianity  realized 
its  world-wide  mission,  would  necessarily  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  In  Ep.  ad  Magn.,  attributed 
to  Ignatius,  we  meet  with  an  early  admonition, 
emphasizing  the  distinction:  'Let  us,  therefore, 
no  longer  keep  Sabbath  after  the  Jewish  manner 
(lovSaiKCii)  and  rejoice  in  days  of  idleness.  .  .  .  But 
let  every  one  of  you  keep  Sabbath  after  a  spiritual 
manner,  rejoicing  in  meditation  on  the  law '  (ch.  9). 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  two  days  could  not 
continue  to  be  equally  observed  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Sabbath  must  needs  give  place  to 
the  Lord's  Day :  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to 
the  fir.st.  The  legislation  of  Constantine  (A.D.  321), 
which  recognized  Sunday  as  a  feast  day,  must  have 
been  no  small  factor  in  the  case  ;  though,  again, 
that  would  not  have  been  enacted  if  the  custom 
of  keeping  the  Lord's  Day  had  not  already  been 
predominant  among  Christians.  As  a  concession 
to  paganism,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  studied 
name  given  to  the  day  {dies  solis)  '  atlbrded  the 
possibility  of  its  universal  encouragement,  without 
thus  appearing  to  enforce  directly  an  ecclesiastical 
celebration  '  (W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Eng.  tr.,  i.,  London,  1892,  p.  298)._ 

Nevertheless,  great  confusion  has  continued  to 
exist  in  the  Christian  Church  as  to  the  keeping  of 
the  weekly  festival.  This  inevitably  resulted  from 
transferring  the  sanctions  and  some  of  the  features 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day,  and  from 
the  incorporation  of  the  unaltered  Decalogue  as 
a  norm  in  Christian  ethics.  The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment was  still  held  to  be  binding  ;  only 
Sunday  was  tacitly  substituted  for  '  the  seventh 
day.'  The  confusion  probably  still  exists,  very 
much   helped   by  the  long-established   custom  of 


speaking  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  '  the  Christian 
Sabbath'  or  even  simply  'the  Sabbath'  or  'the 
Sabbath  Day.'  But  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  ;  and  for  Christians  the  Lord's 
Day  is  iiaramount.  Great  as  the  authority  of  the 
Sabbath  is,  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  Day  for  all 
who  accept  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  equally 
great  or  even  greater. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  of  Sabbath 
keeping  among  Christians  has  been  made  to  rest 
on  dili'erent  grounds  and  has  been  differently  inter 
preted,  though  the  views  may  ultimately  be  classi 
lied  as  two,  the  Sabbatical  and  the  Dominical 
Some  supporters  of  the  former  have  argued  even 
that  the  seventh  day  is  the  true  Sabbath  and  ought 
still  to  be  observed  by  Christians  (see  a  curious 
work  by  Francis  BampCeld  written  to  show  that 
the  seventh-day  Sabbath  is  the  desirable  day  and 
according  to  'an  unchangeable  Law  of  well- 
establisht  Order  both  in  the  Revealed  Word  and 
in  Created  Nature '  [Judgment  for  the  Observa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  or  Seventh-Day  Sabbath,  London, 
1672]).  And  representatives  of  this  view  still  exist : 
e.g.  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  an  American  sect 
— not,  be  it  noticed,  with  a  desire  to  return  to 
primitive  practice  and  observe  both  Sabbath  and 
Lord's  Day,  but  to  observe  the  seventh  day  alone. 

The  Jews  have  long  suffered  special  disabilities  in 
Christian  countries  in  this  respect,  but  this  has 
not  availed  to  cause  them  to  abandon  Sabbath- 
keeping.  And  we  have  Sunday.  We  must  dis- 
criminate between  the  day  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
labour  (one  day  in  seven)  and  as  a  day  of  joyful 
worship  and  of  religious  activities.  The  sanctions 
for  the  former  are  deep-seated  in  human  nature 
itself.  It  is  simple  wisdom  to  guard  such  a  space 
of  liberty  from  the  encroachments  of  labour,  and 
to  make  it,  in  George  Herbert's  words,  '  The 
couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay '  [Sunday, 
line  5).  And  all  enlightened  Christians  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  worthiest  use  of  the  day  so  set 
apart. 

LiTERATCRE.— J.  A.  Hessey,  Sunday:  its  Origin,  History, 
and  Present  Oblifjation'^,  London,  1SS9  ;  W.  Lotz,  Hib-f.ona 
Sabbati :  (Jua^stiunurn  de  hintoria  sabbati  libri  duo,  Leipzig, 
1883  ;  J.  Meinhold,  Sabbat  und  Woche  im  Alien  Testament 
{=  Forschungen  zur  Retujion  und  Literatur  dee  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testaments,  v.),  Obttinpen,  1905;  J.  Bingrham,  An- 
titfuities  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  xx.  (=H'orfcs,  Oxford, 
1855,  vol.  vii.) ;  R.  Baxter,  A  Christian  Directory,  pt.  ii.  ch. 
xviii.  {=Works,  iid.  VV,  Ornie,  23  vols.,  London,  1830,  vol.  iv. 
p.  '.i40),  The  Divine  Appointmtnt  of  the  Lord's  Day  (ib.  vol. 
xiii.);  E.  Schiirer,  HJ F  n.  ii.  [Edinburgh,  1885] ;  L. 
Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte  Chretien,  Paris,  1889  ;  C.  H.  Toy, 
JBL,  'The  Earliest  Form  of  the  Sabbath,'  xviii.  [ISOtfJ  190  9.  ; 
Eight  Studies  on  the  Lord's  Day  (anon.),  Cambridge,  1884 ; 
also  artt.  'Sabbath,' in  HDB(S.  R.  Driver),  ££i  (Robertson 
Smith,  K.  Marti,  T.  K.  Cheyne),  JE  (J.  H.  Greenstone); 
artt.  'Festivals  and  Fasts  (Hebrew)'  (F.  H.  Woods),  and 
'  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Christian) '  (J.  G.  Carleton),  in  ERE. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
SACKCLOTH  (o-a/cicos ;  from  pie,  which  was  intro- 
duced, probably  through  the  Phcenicians,  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe ;  the  root  is  perhaps 
Egyptian  —  Coptic  sok).  —  Sackcloth  meant  pro- 
perly a  coarse  black  fabric  woven  from  goats  or 
camels'  hair,  and  then  an  article  of  clothing  made 
of  that  material  and  worn  (1)  by  prophets  ;  (2)  by 
mourners,  penitents,  and  suppliants ;  and  (3)  by 
slaves  and  captives.  This  garment,  wliich  was 
originally,  and  remained  pre-eminently,  a  sacred 
covering,  was  a  mere  loin-cloth,  probably  resem- 
bling the  ili.ram  of  the  Muslim  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  of 
whom  C.  M.  Doughty  says  :  '  they  enter  the  town 
like  bathing  men — none  is  excused  '  ( Wanderings 
in  Arabia,  1908,  ii.  263).  The  prophet  Elijah  is 
described  as '  a  man  with  a  garment  of  hair  '  (2  K  1* 
RVm).  Isaiah  too  wore,  at  least  for  a  time,  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins  (Is  20'-)  ;  and  '  a  hairy  garment ' 
became  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  prophets 
(Zee  13").     The  raiment  {Ifdvua)  of  the  Baptist  was 
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made  of  eamel's  liair  (Mt  3''),  i.e.  of  sackcloth.  The 
dark  colour  and  tragic  associations  of  sackcloth 
suggested  to  the  proj)het  of  the  Kevclation,  as  it 
had  ah'cady  done  to  Deutcro-lsaiah,  a  ligure  for  a 
solar  e<-lii)se  which  seemed  to  portend  a  Uiviue 
judgment — '  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of 
hair  '  (Kev  6'''' ;  cf.  Is  oU").  JJefore  the  Final  .ludg- 
ment  two  witnesses— apjiarently  Enoch  and  Elijah 
are  meant — are  to  come  and  ]no|ihesy,  irepi^e^Xrifiivoi 
aaKKovs,  '  clothed  in  sackcloth'  (Rev  1 P),  a  sj'mbol 
of  the  need  of  humiliation  and  repentance.  See 
also  art.  MOURNING. 

LiTERATURK.— See   artt.    'Sackcloth*   In   II DB  (A.    R.    S. 
Kennedy)  and  Elli  (S.  A.  Cook).       JaMES  StuAIIAN. 

SACRAMENTS.— Neither  in  the  NT  nor  in  the 

other  Christian  writings  of  the  1st  cent,  is  there 
any  trace  of  the  use  of  a  common  name  to  desig- 
nate those  observances  which  were  afterwards 
classilied  more  or  less  comprehensively  as  sacra- 
ments. The  word  sacramentum  (see  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  The  Rclitjious  Experience  of  the  Roman 
People,  London,  iOll,  p.  464  f.,  and  notes  28-33), 
as  applied  to  denominate  such  rites,  occurs  lirst  in 
the  famous  letter  (x.  97)  of  the  Younger  Pliny  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan  (c.  A.D.  112)  ;  but  its  employ- 
ment in  that  letter  may  be  merely  accidental.  In 
Christian  usage  the  term  makes  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  the  Old  Latin  version  and  in  TertuUian, 
and  there  stands  as  a  rendering  of  livarripiop,  and 
as  synonymous  with  mysterium.  The  word  iiva- 
T-qpiov  did  not  acquire  its  special  reference  to  the 
Christian  sacraments  until  later  than  this  period. 
In  the  NT  it  is  never  applied  to  institutions  or 
observances,  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  signi- 
ficance being  in  Eph  5'-,  where  St.  Paul  asserts 
regarding  marriage,  rb  ixvarifpiov  toOto  ixiya  (stIv. 
An  approximation  to  subsequent  usage  may  perhaps 
be  detected  in  Ignatius  ;  but  even  of  the  plirase 
'deacons  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ' (jT^-aW. 
ii.  3)  Lightfoot  says  that  a  restriction  of  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Eucharist  '  would  be  an  anachronism.' 
The  absence  of  any  common  name  for  the  sacra- 
ments indicates  the  absence  in  this  period  of  any 
defined  sacramental  concept.  It  is  true  that  ideas 
as  well  as  things  must  be  already  in  existence 
before  they  receive  a  name  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
prior  to  their  designation  ideas  remain  uncrystal- 
lized.  The  kindred  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  rites 
known  as  mysteries  and  sacraments — their  kindred 
nature  as  belonging  to  the  externals  of  Christian 
practice — must  obviously  have  been  perceived  from 
the  first.  Harnack,  indeed,  places  the  grouping 
together  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  as  among 
'  a  series  of  the  most  important  Christian  customs 
and  ideas'  whose  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  'in  all  probability  will  never  be  cleared  up' 
(History  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  7  vols.,  London,  1894- 
99,  i.  132  f.).  Nevertheless,  the  affinity  of  these 
two  principal  sacraments  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  from  the  earliest  times.  They  are 
mentioned  in  conjunction  as  of  the  same  order  by 
the  Didache  (vii.  1,  ix.  1,  5),  and  by  Ignatius 
(Smyrn.  viii.  1,  2,  '  where  the  iydirri  must  include 
the  eucharist'  [Lightfoot]).  Both  are  referred  to 
by  implication  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous  in 
the  parallel  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the 
New  Birth  and  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  3  and  6).  An 
allusion  to  both  may  possibly  underlie  Jn  19*'', 
1  Co  12>',  He  JO",  1  Jn  5"-*.  Their  connexion  in 
the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  conjoins  the  type  of 
Baptism  'in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea'  with  the 
type  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  '  spiritual  meat '  and 
'spiritual  drink'  of  the  wilderness  (1  Co  lO'"''), 
scarcely  admits  of  question.  And  the  primal 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (2'"-  ■"•  *)  exhibits 
these  sacraments  as  united  together  in  primitive 


observance.  In  one  of  the  passages  cited  above 
(1  Co  10'"'')  there  is  evidence,  moreover,  not  only  of 
the  association  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  in 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  himself,  but  also  of  the 
existence  of  a  general  sacramental  idea  in  the 
minds  of  tho.se  to  whom  he  writes  ;  for  the  argu- 
ment develojied  in  the  succeeding  verses  (vv.°"'^) 
seems  to  lose  jioint  unless  it  be  directed  against  an 
improper  and  unethical  application  of  certain  views 
then  prevailing  as  to  the  character  and  virtue  pos- 
sessed by  these  two  sacraments  in  common. 

The  ausence  of  any  defined  sacramental  concept 
is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  absence  of  any 
formulated  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  in  general. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  in.struction  as 
to  the  institution,  purpose,  and  significance  of 
individual  sacraments  was  at  any  time  neglected 
in  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
such  instruction  ditl  not  invariably  find  a  place  in 
the  elementary  teaching  (Ac  S'-'  IS-"  li)*)  imparted 
to  every  believer  concerning  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  (He  6'-  -).  The  sacramental 
references  in  the  Didache,  Hernias,  Barnabas, 
Ignatius,  Clement  of  Rome,  all  assume  that  their 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  Bajitism 
and  the  Eucharist.  The  allusive  nature  of  the 
references  to  Baptism  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  plainly 
infers  that  those  addressed  had  been  carefully 
grounded  in  the  relative  doctrine.  The  same  nuiy 
be  said  regarding  the  reference  to  the  Eucharist  in 
1  Co  lO'"- "  ;  w'hile  the  one  example  afiorded  of 
direct  instruction  upon  the  subject  of  the  Loi'd's 
Supper  (1  Co  11""'*)  expressly  adverts  to  instruc- 
tion previously  given  (v.-^)  as  well  as  to  supplement- 
ary instruction  to  be  administered  on  a  future 
occasion  (v.''').  But,  in  accordance  with  the  educa- 
tive order  which  rules  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
— truth  and  life  first,  explanations  afterwards—  the 
elaboration  of  sacramental  doctrine  belongs  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  the  1st  century.  '  Cyril 
[Catechetical  Lectures]  is  the  first  church-teacher 
who  treats  of  baptism,  the  oil,  and  the  Eucharist, 
in  their  logical  sequence,  and  in  accordance  with 
general  principles  '  (Harnack,  iv.  293). 

In  these  circumstances  any  discussion  of  the 
abstract  subject  of  sacraments  in  connexion  with 
the  Apostolic  Church  has  little  primary  material 
to  deal  with.  It  must  presuppose  the  whole  special 
study  of  particular  sacramental  observances  ;  and 
it  must  confine  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
general  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  that  study. 
At  the  outset  some  definition  of  the  more  exact 
significance  in  which  the  term  'sacrament'  is  used 
requires  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  definition  provided  by  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism (Q.  92)  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  will  be 
found  to  oU'er  certain  advantages.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  extreme  precision  of  statement.  It 
postulates,  as  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  Christian 
sacrament,  not  only  (1)  the  outward  and  sensible 
sign,  and  (2)  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  thereby 
'represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  believers,'  but 
also  another  constituent,  one  of  great  importance 
in  dillerentiating  the  sacramental  from  the  magical, 
namely,  (3)  the  institution  and  command  of  Christ, 
which  conjoins  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  w  th 
the  outward  and  sensible  sign,  aiul  imposes  upon 
participators  the  attitude  of  religious  obedience. 
And  it  com^entrates  attention  upon  the  two  par- 
ticular observances,  which,  in  virtue  of  their  special 
history,  sanction,  and  rank,  have  always  occupied 
a  position  apart  from  all  others.  If  not  the  only 
Christian  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
are  at  any  rate  by  universal  consent  the  Christian 
sacraments  par  excellence  ;  and  with  the  witness 
which  may  lie  adduced  regarding  them  the  apos- 
tolic authority  of  the  whole  system  of  sacramental 
practice  and  doctrine  stands  or  falls.     At  the  same 
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time  it  must  be  borne  in  tuind  that  there  are  other 
ind  cojinato  rites  rooted  in  tlie  -soil  of  this  period — 
sUristn,  layinf?  on  of  hands,  benediction,,  oltites  of 
common  worship — whicli  partake  of  a  sacramental 
character,  and  cannot  be  left  altogether  out  of 
account.  (See  separate  articles,  Haptism,  Euciia- 
liisT,  Anointing,  Okdination,  etc.) 

Whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  a  study 
of  the  sacraments  in  this  period  will  be  found  to 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  other  and  larger 
Uelds.  One  le.sson  taught  by  the  science  of  com- 
parative theology  is  that  the  ceremonial  associated 
with  any  form  of  religion  furnisliesan  illuminating 
index  to  the  origins  and  contents  of  that  religion. 
Our  whole  view  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  must  l)e  aU'ected 
by  tlie  conclusions  to  which  we  come  regarding 
sacramental  practice  and  theory  in  the  Apostolic 
Age ;  and  these  conclusions,  in  consequence,  are 
themselves  peculiarly  liable  to  be  biased  by  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  prepossessions.  The  sub- 
ject, therefore,  is  one  which  requires  the  exercise 
of  candid  and  dispassionate  judgment.  It  may 
be  dealt  with  under  two  heads  :  (1)  inferences  as  to 
sacramental  observance,  and  (2)  inferences  as  to 
sacramental  doctrine. 

1.  Inferences  as  to  sacramental  observance. — 
(«)  The  observance  of  sacramental  rites  ivas  primitive 
and  universal  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  All  the 
evidence  available  goes  to  establish  this  conclusion. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  practice 
of  sacramental  rites  ;  no  record  of  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  such  a  practice  ;  no  vestige  of  any 
controversy,  like  that  concerning  circumcision, 
upon  the  question  of  obligation  or  propriety. 
Direct  references  to  sacramental  rites  may  not 
be  very  numerous  in  the  NT  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Eucharist  they  are  admittedly  scanty.  But  the 
references  which  do  occur  are  of  a  sort  which  may 
be  said  to  offer  their  actual  inf  requency  as  additional 
constructive  proof,  and  to  leave  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  sacramental  rites  were  from  the  first 
an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  '  way,'  that  baptism 
was  invariably  enjoined  upon  converts  to  the  faith, 
and  that  the  '  breaking  of  bread,'  which  at  least 
comprised  the  Eucliarist  in  its  germinal  form, 
wa.s  one  (Ac  20"-',  1  Co  11-")  if  not  absolutely  the 
chief  purpose  of  Christian  gatherings  for  worship. 
The  only  questions  concerning  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tian baptism,  as  an  observance,  relate  to  its  con- 
nexion with  and  ditierentiation  from  antecedent 
kindred  Jewish  rites.  Certainty  as  to  the  original 
form  of  the  Eucharist  is  to  some  extent  obscured  by 
speculations  with  regard  to  the  supposed  primitive 
custom  of  the  Christian  Agape.  But  the  prevalence 
of  that  custom  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  a  circum- 
stance too  generally  taken  for  granted,  is  itself 
both  hypothetical  and  supported  only  by  somewhat 
meagre  and  equivocal  evidence  (P.  BatiHbl,  Etudes 
d'histoire  et  de  thiologie  positive^,  Paris,  1904,  pp. 
283-325).  The  term  '  breaking  of  bread '  in  Ac  2^"  *<^ 
20'  may  refer  to  the  Agape  as  well  as  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  its  reference  to  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
less  obvious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  obvious, 
than  its  reference  to  the  former.  The  attempt 
to  maintain  that  St.  Paul  or  any  other  teacher 
engrafted  a  commemorative  or  sacramental  signi- 
licance  upon  a  custom  which  before  was  predomin- 
antly social  and  but  vaguely  religious  credits 
innovation  with  a  facility,  speea,  and  completeness 
of  accomplishment  which  are  to  the  highest  degree 
improbable. 

Kecent  research  has  thrown  interesting  light 
upon  the  environment  of  jjagan  ideas  and  practice 
amid  which  the  Gentile  Churches  were  planted ; 
but  its  results  do  not  substantiate  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Christian  sacraments  owe  either  in- 
ception or  character  to  this  source.     The  lineage 


of  these  sacraments  is  manifestly  Jewish.  A])0s- 
tolic  history  exhibits  no  trace  of  any  real  nexus 
between  them  and  the  Hellenic  mysteries ;  and 
their  subsequent  conllict  with  the  mysteries  of 
Isis  and  Mitlira  belongs  to  a  ]>liase  of  development 
[losterior  to  the  age  of  origins.  Such  general 
resemblances  as  their  comparison  with  the  mystery 
rites  has  discovered  may  be  sutticient  to  furnish 
what  Karnell  has  called  'adjacent  anthropology' 
with  illustrations  of  certain  laws  in  the  evolution 
of  religion  from  the  human  side.  But  these  paral- 
lels, while  remote  and  indeci.sive  in  themselves, 
are  al.so  accompanied  by  contrasts  much  too  pro- 
nounced and  signilicant  to  afibrd  solid  ground  for 
any  theories  of  definite  borrowing  or  suggestion.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that,  at  a  later  date,  recognized 
analogies  led  to  a  deliberate  adaptation  of  the 
mystery  terminology  ;  and  the  very  name  sacra- 
mimlum,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  of  initia- 
tion into  the  third  grade — the  grade  of  miles — in 
the  Mithraic  cult,  may  itself  have  found  entrance 
into  the  Church  by  this  avenue  (F.  Cuniont,  Textes 
ct  montiments  f (juris  relatifs  aux  mystires  de 
Mithra,  2  vols.,  Ijrussels,  1895-99,  ii.  318,  n.  U). 
It  is  true  also  tliat,  still  later,  there  set  in  a  marked 
tendency  to  imitate  or  compete  with  the  accessories 
of  mystery  ceremonial.  But  the  utmost  intiuence 
upon  the  sacraments  with  which  these  pagan  rites 
can  be  credited  in  the  Apostolic  Age  is  that  of 
having  provided  the  sacramental  vocabulary  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  convenient  words  then  in 
current  use  and  of  having  prepared  the  way, 
through  familiarity  with  symbolic  worship  and  its 
circle  of  ideas,  for  the  reception  of  sacramental 
observances  and  teaching  among  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. To  attribute  to  the  mysteries  any  influence 
more  germinal  than  this  is  to  mistake  the  soil  for 
the  seed.  Although  the  conclusion  that  the  observ- 
ance of  sacramental  rites  was  primitive  and  uni- 
versal may  appear  to  be  elementary,  important 
consequences  follow  from  it.  If  such  rites  obtained 
from  the  first,  the  conception  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity as  a  formless  sj)iritual  impulse,  a  mere 
community  of  religious  experience  which  after- 
wards developed  its  own  constitutional  order  and 
embodied  its  worship  in  appropriate  ceremonies,  is 
not  tenable.  Primitive  Christianity  was  undoiibt- 
edly  charismatic.  It  bore  witness  to  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dividing  to  every 
man  severally  as  He  willed.  But  the  sacraments 
attest  that  primitive  Christianity  was  ceremonial 
as  well  as  charismatic.  And  such  ceremonies  carry 
with  them  the  implication  of  some  measure  of 
corporate  form,  of  common  regulations,  and  of  recog- 
nized administrative  rule.  The  co-existence,  more- 
over, of  ceremonial  side  by  side  with  charismatic 
life,  especiallj'  with  a  charismatic  life  .so  universal 
and  powerful  as  was  manifested  at  the  first,  atlords 
a  proof  of  the  vigour  and  stability  of  the  ceremonies 
themselves.  Such  a  combination  could  not  have 
been  maintained  unless  these  ceremonies  had  been 
regarded  either  as  of  indispensable  value,  or  as 
ordained  by  incontestable  authority,  or,  which  was 
in  fact  the  case,  as  possessing  both  of  these  sanc- 
tions in  the  fullest  measure. 

(b)  The  observance  of  sacramental  rites  was  re- 
garded as  of  indispensable  value  in  the  Apostolic 
Church.  For  the  earlier  half  of  the  2nd  cent,  and 
for  the  closing  years  of  the  1st  this  assertion  will 
hardly  be  challenged.  Evidence  as  to  the  high 
place  assigned  to  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  in 
the  Didache,  to  Baptism  in  Hermas  and  Barnabas, 
to  the  Eucharist  in  Ignatius,  and  to  the  eucharistic 
service  in  Clement  of  Rome,  is  decisive  and  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.  For  NT  times  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  evidence  has  been  disputed.  The  mere 
prevalence,  however,  of  these  sacramental  observ- 
ances from  the  first  itself  affords  strong  presump- 
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tion  as  to  the  exceptional  reverence  in  wliicli  thej" 
were  lioUl.  In  the  case  of  a  religion  old  enougli  to 
possess  traditional  customs  one  can  imagine  rites 
of  universal  currency  wliicli,  having  become  thus 
consiu!tu(iinary,  are  regarded  as  of  hut  ceremonial 
sigiiilicance.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  such 
formalism  in  the  case  of  a  religion  still  in  its 
infancy,  of  a  religion  so  spiritual,  moreover,  and 
so  intolerant  of  unreality  as  that  of  Christ.  These 
rites  must  have  been  esteemed  as  primary,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  universally  observed.  That 
Bajitism,  for  instance,  was  treated  as  indisjiensable 
is  plain.  Kven  one  converted  by  a  heavenly  vision 
(.'\c  y"  *2'''),  even  those  upon  wliem  the  Holy  Oliost 
had  already  fallen  (UV),  were  required  to  receive  it, 
widleof  those  whose  understanding  and  experience 
of  the  faith  were  discovered  to  be  essentially  defec- 
tive (19'"")  the  crucial  question  at  once  asked  by 
the  Apostle  was — '  Into  what  then  were  ye  bap- 
tized ? '  To  Baptism  St.  Paul  habitually  appeals  as 
to  a  fact  of  cardinal  religious  importance  (Ko  6'"'S 
1  Co  G"  I'2'»,  Gal  3-'«-  =',  Col  2"-  '^  Tit  3») ;  and  he 
includes  it  among  a  series  of  solenm  witnes.ses  to 
the  nnit5'  which  the  Christian  calling  demands  in 
a  concatenation  of  ideas  the  most  exalted  conceiv- 
able (Eph  i^-  ^-  <■).  Regarding  the  Eucharist,  again, 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  eoniidence  that  St.  Paul 
could  never  have  expressed  himself  as  he  did  in 
1  Co  1I"-3J  had  he  reckoned  its  value  to  be 
secondary,  or  its  sacredness  to  be  negligible,  or 
its  obligation  to  be  anything  less  than  imperative 
upon  all  members  of  the  Church.  Support  has 
been  claimed  upon  various  grounds  for  the  conten- 
tion that  sacramental  observance  is  '  not  central '  in 
the  NT.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  Acts 
and  writings  of  the  apostles  the  space  devoted  to 
sacramental  subjects  is  extremely  exiguous,  that 
in  many  whole  books  neither  one  sacrament  nor 
the  other  is  mentioned,  that  such  references  as  do 
occur  are  for  the  most  part  incidental.  But  it 
maj-  be  replied  that  the  books  of  the  NT  do  not 
purport  to  be  comprehensive ;  that  they  are 
occasional  or  specific  in  their  character ;  tliat  not 
one  of  them  is,  or  professes  to  contain,  a  systematic 
manual  of  first  principles  ;  that  all  of  them  assume 
the  concurrent  operation  of  evangeli-stic  preaching 
and  oral  instruction  ;  that,  when  read  as  addressed 
to  churches  in  which  sacramental  observance  was 
invariable  and  presupposed,  they  are  at  once 
perceived  to  be  really  interwoven  with  manifold 
allusions  to  the  sacramental  life  unobserved  before. 
The  argument  ex  silentio  is  proverbially  a  perilous 
argument.  It  becomes  convincing  only  when 
accompanied,  as  in  this  case  it  is  not,  by  inde- 
pendent proof  that  silence  must  infer  either  ignor- 
ance or  disregard.  It  may  often  with  equal,  if 
not  greater,  propriety  be  used  to  establish  the 
very  contrary  of  that  which  it  has  been  cited  to 
make  good.  Lake's  remark  applies  most  perti- 
nently in  this  connexion :  '  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  realizing  that,  if 
we  want  to  discover  the  central  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  we  must  look  not  at  those  to  which  St. 
P.aul  devotes  pages  of  argument,  but  at  those 
which  he  treats  as  the  premises  accepted  equally 
by  all  Christians'  [The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  1911,  p.  233  n.).  It  is  not  really 
|iar.adoxical  to  maintain  that  the  NT  writers  say 
little  about  sacramental  observance  just  because 
sacramental  observance  was  in  their  eyes  a  first 
principle.  The  emphasis  laid  in  the  NT  upon  the 
saving  grace  of  faith  is  another  reason  adduced  to 
depreciate  the  primitive  importance  of  the  sacra- 
ments. But  saving  graces  and  the  means  of  grace 
are  never  placed  in  contrast  in  apostolic  doctrine. 
The  antithesis  is  gratuitous  and  imaginary.  The 
relation  between  faith  and  sacrament  remains 
exactly  analogous  to  that  which  the  Gospels  rejire- 


sent  as  existing  between  faith  and  the  instrument- 
ality used  by  our  Lord  in  the  perfornnince  of  His 
miracles.  The  faith  involved  in  sacramental 
obedience  is  faith,  not  in  outward  rites,  but  in 
Him  by  whom  these  rites  were  a]>pointed,  whose 
instruments  they  also  are.  One  particular  passage 
(1  Co  I'-'-")  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  indication 
that  St.  Paul  <lisjpar.-iged  Baptism  as  compared 
with  preaching.  Careful  examination  ol  the 
purpose  of  that  passage  leads  to  a  conclusion 
entirely  dill'erent.  Had  St.  Paul  not  recognized 
the  primary  imjiortance  of  I5aj)tism  as  the  sacra- 
ment of  initiation  into  the  Church,  had  ho  not 
supposed  that  his  administration  of  it  was  more 
liable  tlian  his  preaching  to  encourage  the  party 
watchword — *I  am  of  Paul,'  ho  would  not  have 
adverted  to  his  apostolic  |)ractiee  in  this  connexion. 
He  thanks  God  that  he  baptized  few  of  the 
Corinthians  himself,  just  because  he  knows  the 
su]ireme  incorporating  signilicance  of  that  ordin- 
ance, and  perceives  the  misinterpretation  which 
party-spirit  might  have  put  upon  any  special  dili- 
gence shown  by  him  as  a  minister  of  the  actual 
rite  of  Baptism — '  lest  any  man  should  say  that  ye 
were  baptized  into  my  name'  (1  Co  1"). 

(c)  The  observance  of  sacramental  rites  based 
itself  in  the  Apostolic  Church  upon  the  authority  of 
Christ's  institution.  The  question  which  concerns 
us  here  is  not  that  as  to  the  origin  of  these  rites. 
The  sacraments  meet  us  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  and  the  discussion  of 
their  institution  and  of  their  relation  to  con- 
temporary Jewish  customs  belongs  to  the  province 
of  Gospel  study.  What  we  are  here  concerned 
with  is  the  authority  which  secured  or  sanctioned 
their  observance  in  the  Church.  Only  one  such 
authority — that  of  the  apostles — can  in  the  first 
instance  be  imagined.  Whether  that  authority 
was  official  or  not,  it  must  still  have  been  etiective. 
The  apostles  were  believed  to  know  the  mind  of 
Christ.  They  were  the  companions  of  His  minis- 
try. They  were  the  witnesses  of  His  resurrection. 
Without  their  injunction  or  approval  sacramental 
observance  could  not  have  been  introduced.  But 
their  authority  was  not  original.  It  was  deriva- 
tive. They  were  a.w6<TTo\oi  of  Christ  (Clem.  Kom. 
Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  42).  The  things  which  they  taught 
the  Church  to  observe  were  the  things  which  Christ 
commanded.  (Mt  28-").  Hence  the  sacraments  must 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  Himself;  and  this  is  the  belief  upon  which 
sacramental  observance  was  established.  Apart 
•altogether  from  historical  criticism  of  their  con- 
tents, the  Gospels  bear  testimony  to  the  convictions 
which  held  sway  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  St. 
Matthew's  record  (28'""-"),  whatever  view  be  taken 
as  to  the  textually  unassailable  Trinitarian  for- 
mula, proves  that  the  Christian  observance  t)f 
Baptisiu  was  referred  directly  to  the  appointment 
of  our  Lord  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  conhrmed  both 
by  the  description  of  baptism  as  'in  (iirl,  eis,  iv) 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ '  (Ac  2^  S""  lO^"*,  etc.),  and 
by  the  distinction  insisted  upon  between  Christian 
baptism  and  the  baptism  of  John  (Ac  18"  19^"', 
He  6-).  The  combined  witness  of  the  Synoptists 
leaves  no  doubt  that  our  Lord's  own  institution 
was  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Eucharist. 
Lk  22'^''-  -"  may  be  indebted  in  some  way  to  1  Co 
JJ24. 26.  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  St.  Paiil's  account  diverges  at  this  point  from 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ;  while 
his  own  emphatic  dodanition  —  'I  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you  '  (v.^) — 
whether  referring  to  a  special  revelation  or  not, 
indicates  clearly  the  .supreme  authority  consist- 
ently presupposed  as  the  foundation  of  .sacramental 
observance.  More  than  tlie  bare  command  of 
Christ  was  contemidated  as  investing  the  sacra- 
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ineiits  with  their  authority.  It  was  His  command, 
Burrounded  in  either  case  with  circumstances  of 
incomparable  solemnity.  If  St.  Mattliew  repre- 
sents tlie  belief  of  the  primitive  Church,  IJaptism 
was  conceived  of  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Kisen 
Lord,  delivered  by  Him  on  an  occasion  of  tran- 
scending importance,  decreed  in  the  same  breath 
with  a  claim  to  universal  authority  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  associated  with  an  imperial  charge  to 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  and  accompanied 
by  a  promi.se  of  His  unfailing  presence  all  the 
numbered  days  until  the  completion  of  the  age. 
If  the  Synoptists  and  1  Co  IV^--^  10'"- "  represent 
the  belief  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  Eucharist 
was  conceived  of  as  an  ordinance  appointed  by  the 
Lord  upon  the  eve  of  His  sacrifice  and  in  anticii)a- 
tion  of  it,  upon  an  occasion  of  unique  and  con- 
summating intimacy  of  self-revelation  to  His 
disciples,  an  occasion  overshadowed,  indeed,  by 
the  approaching  betrayal  and  crucifixion,  and 
therefore  hlled  to  overflowing  with  recollections 
inexpressibly  moving  and  poignant,  but  con- 
secrated also  as  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
communion  of  His  body  and  blood,  and  radiant 
wth  the  assurance  which  it  contained  of  the 
impending  triumph  of  His  Kingdom.  The  sacra- 
ments, thus  regarded  as  '  holy  ordinances  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,'  afford  an  indication  that  the  idea 
of  positive  ordinance,  side  by  side  with  and  counter- 
balancing the  idea  of  individual  charismatic  free- 
dom, was  part  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  from 
the  tirst.  For  the  new  '  way,'  Christ  had  appointed 
beforehand  certain  definite  rites  which  all  life 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  should  observe. 
And  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of  circumstance 
with  which  their  appointment  had  been  empha- 
sized secured  for  these  observances,  even  apart 
from  discernment  of  their  meaning  or  experience 
of  their  virtue,  and  without  the  original  aid  of  any 
formulated  sacramental  theory,  the  homage  of 
unquestioning  practice.  The  sacraments  of  Christ 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  words  of  Christ  in 
this,  tlial,  while  tilled  liy  Him  with  manifold  grace 
and  truth,  the  wealth  of  their  contents  would  not 
be  appropriated  otherwise  than  gradually,  and  at 
the  first,  in  consequence,  their  reception  rested  for 
its  assurance  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  that 
sovereign  authority  to  which  they  owed  their 
promulgation.  In  the  apostolic  belief  that  they 
were  holy  ordinances  instituted  by  the  Founder 
and  King  and  Head  of  the  Cliurch  we  find  the  one 
sufficient  explanation  of  their  earliest  prevalence. 
The  faith  of  a))ostolic  times  saw  the  authority  of 
our  Lord's  Person  standing  as  fountain-head  at  the 
beginnings  of  sacramental  observance  ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  demand  made  upon  faith  by  the 
miracles  of  Pentecost  and  the  Resurrection,  the 
crediliility  of  this  historic  witness  to  the  actual 
institution  of  the  sacraments  by  Christ  would  never 
in  all  probability  have  been  seriously  challenged. 

2.  Inferences  as  to  sacramental  doctrine. — {a) 
As  rittutl  acts  of  faith  and  ubedietice  toioards  God, 
the  sacraments  possessed  the  character  of  worship 
from  the  first.  True  sacraments  are  always 
capable  of  consideration  under  two  aspects :  a 
Godward  aspect  and  a  nianward  aspect.  In  the 
former  they  appear  as  acts  of  worship  ;  in  the 
latter  they  appear  as  means  of  grace.  'There  is, 
indeed,  a  third  aspect  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
con.sidered — that  in  which  they  become  cognizable 
as  forms  of  public  or  mutual  self-expression.  The 
last,  however,  is  really  an  incidental  accompani- 
ment of  the  first,  and  quite  subordinate  to  it. 
Only  when  the  devotional  life  of  the  Church  grows 
cold  are  the  sacraments  much  thought  of  in  this 
light.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  they  were  not 
contemplated  as  formal  means  by  which  either  the 
corporate  religious  consciousness  or  the  decisions 


and  experiences  of  personal  religion  received  ex- 
pression. That  they  did  express  such  conscious- 
ness— the  consciousness  of  blessings  enjoj'ed,  of 
the  reality  of  '  the  rebirth  which  is  tj'pitied  by 
the  Church's  .sacrament  of  initiation'  and  of  'the 
participation  in  the  Divine  Life  which  is  dramatised 
in  its  sacrament  of  communion'  (E.  Underbill,  The 
Mystic  Way,  London,  1913,  p.  33  f.) — may  be  in  a 
sense  true ;  but  this  was  not  regarded  as  their 
purpose.  The  decisions  and  experiences  of  personal 
religion,  indeed,  could  not  fail  to  be  shown  forth  or 
implied  in  the  sacraments.  Inasmuch  as  these 
observances  were  distinctive  and  elementary  acts 
of  Christian  faith  and  love  they  became  at  once 
prominent  tokens  of  the  Christian  profession  ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  they  owe  in  some 
measure  their  investment  with  the  desiguation 
sacramenta.  In  the  case  of  the  initiatory  rite,  the 
rupture  with  the  past  (Ro  6^  Eph  4-"-^^  Col  3», 
etc.)  and  'the  good  confession  in  the  sight  of 
many  witnesses'  (1  Ti  6''^)  .and  Hie  new  habit  of 
life  (Ro  G'-\  Eph  4^-",  Col  3'",  etc.)  were  circum- 
stances so  arresting  that  Baptism  must  always  in 
those  days  have  worn  the  complexion  of  an  open 
avowal.  In  the  case  of  the  Eucharist,  that  rite 
which  postulated  devotion  to  Him  whose  memorial 
it  was,  in  which  also  declared  fellowship  with  the 
one  Body  was  time  after  time  renew  ed,  participa- 
tion became  not  only  a  badge  of  continued  fidelity 
and  an  example  in  perseverance  calculated  to 
encourage  others  (He  lO^-  '^,  where  it  is  surely 
natural  to  understand  as  included  a  reference  to 
the  eucharistic  service),  but,  at  a  later  date,  a 
criterion  as  well  by  which  adherence  to  sound 
doctrine  (Ignatius,  Smyrn.  vi.)  might  be  tested. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  observance  of  personal  faith, 
neither  Baptism  nor  the  Eucharist  was  an  act  of 
self-e.xpression  otherwise  than  incidentally.  Both, 
primarily,  were  solemn  acts  of  worship  performed 
towards  God.  But  both  did  not  fulfil  this  character 
in  the  same  way.  The  germ  of  a  future  classifica- 
tion of  rites  into  sacraments  singular  and  sacra- 
ments capable  of  repetition  is  already  latent  in 
their  divergent  types.  Baptism  is  worship  in  the 
form  of  delinitive  self-surrender  to  God  in  Christ, 
accompanied  with  repentance  and  acknowledgment 
of  faith.  It  is  the  dedication  of  a  living  sacrifice, 
the  acceptance  of  office  in  a  holy  priesthood,  the 
response  to  a  calling  of  God  to  become  the  '  lively 
stones'  of  'a  spiritual  house,' and,  indeed,  to  be 
a  temple  bodily  through  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Eucharist,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  distinctive  Christian  form  of  stated  common 
worship,  was  to  be  taken  part  in  continually.  By 
it  the  worship  of  the  Church  was  diH'erentiated 
from  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  it  became 
at  an  early  date  the  central  act  of  the  whole 
Christian  cultus.  This  aspect  of  the  observance 
connected  itself  from  the  first  with  the  ottering 
of  the  thanksgiving  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's 
example  ;  and  the  rapid  specialization  of  the  name 
(vx^-pi-cria,  applied  therefore  to  the  sacrament  re- 
garded as  worship,  may  be  traced  from  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  14'")  througli  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  ad 
Cor.  i.  41  [see  Liglitfoot])  to  its  preci.se  and  settled 
use  in  Ignatius  (Eph.  xiii.  1,  Philad.  iv.  1,  Smyrn. 
vi.,  viii.  1)  and  in  the  Didache  (ix.  1,  5).  The 
Eucharist  was  the  culminating  point  of  Christian 
worship.  Elements  of  service — '  lections,  chants, 
homilies,  and  luayers' — might  be  and  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  liturgy  (L.  Duchesne, 
Christian  Worship,  Eng.  tr.'',  London,  1912,  p. 
47  f.).  But  '  the  eucharistic  celebration  .  .  .  was 
the  new  and  vivifying  principle,  the  centre  round 
which  these  adopted  elements  ranged  themselves  ' 
(J.  B.  Liglitfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  i.,  'St. 
Clement  of  Rome,'  London,  1890,  i.  393). 
(6)  In  their  aspect  as  means  of  grace  the  sacra- 
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inents  were  regarded  as  symbolical  but  not  merely 
symbolical,  as  effectual  but  not  magical,  as  bot)i 
sealing  and  apjilijing  the  spiritual  benejits  which 
they  outit'ardl;/  represented  but  in  a  way  not  yet 
strictly  defined  nor  yet  explained  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive doctrine.  The  sacriiments  were  looked  uiioii 
not  only  as  Imman  acts  but  also  as  Divine  instru- 
ments. Tlie  grace  of  God  wrought  through  them, 
anil  wrought  by  means  of  symbols.  The  method 
of  inslruclion  by  parable  habitually  employed  by 
our  Lord  on  earth  had  already  taught  His  disciples 
to  view  external  nature  as  a  shadow  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  had  encouraged  the  conviction  that 
'  everj'thing,  in  being  what  it  is,  is  symbolic  of 
something  more'  (K.  L.  Nettleship,  quoted  by 
W.  K.  Inge,  Christian  Mysticism,  London,  1S91I, 
p.  250).  'God  omnipresent  was  so  much  in  all 
their  [the  early  Fathers']  thoughts,  that  what 
to  others  would  have  been  mere  symbols,  were  to 
them  designed  expressions  of  His  truth,  providen- 
tial intinuitions  of  His  will.  In  this  sense,  the 
whole  world,  to  them,  was  full  of  sacraments ' 
{R.  Hooker,  Works^,  ed.  J.  Keble,  O.xford,  1841, 
vol.  i.  p.  xcii).  In  harmony  with  our  Lord's 
didactic  method,  and  as  a  continuation  of  it,  the 
sacraments  instituted  by  Him  took  their  place  in 
the  Church  as  permanent  and  embodied  parables 
of  the  Kingdom.  Sj-mbolism  was  inherent  in  the 
use  made  by  them  of  'sensible  signs.'  Their  ele- 
ments and  their  actions  were  tilled  with  ideas  both 
obvious  and  more  recondite.  The  water,  the  bread, 
and  the  wine,  and  the  whole  ritual  associated  with 
them  spoke  eloquently  of  invisible  things  and 
spiritual  processes.  Illustrations  of  a  tendency  to 
pass  even  beyond  the  similitudes  primarily  sug- 
gested, and  to  elaborate  particular  details  of  the 
imagery  for  purposes  of  doctrine,  may  be  found  not 
only  in  the  age  succeeding  the  apostles  (the  Didache, 
Hernias,  Barnabas,  Ignatius),  but  already  in  the 
apostles'  writings  themselves  (1  P  3-°'^',  Ro  6^  Col 
2'^  1  Co  10*',  etc.).  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
not  to  read  tlie  modern  acceptance  of  the  term 
'  symbolical '  into  the  primitive  view  of  the  sacra- 
ments. According  to  modern  habits  of  thought, 
symbols  which  speak  outwardly  to  the  senses 
operate  upon  the  soul  exclusively  through  the 
association  of  ideas.  They  make  their  address  to 
the  intellect,  and  only  through  the  intellect  influ- 
ence the  affections  and  the  will.  They  are  nothing 
more,  in  fact,  than  a  language  of  signs.  That  this 
was  not  how  the  Apostolic  Age  regarded  them, 
that  they  were  always  looked  upon  as  having  more 
than  mere  intellectual  potency,  research  into  the 
contemporary  forms  of  popular  religion  claims  to 
have  established.  Harnack,  who  both  in  History 
of  Dogma  and  in  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
First  Three  Centuries  (V.i\^.  tr.,  2 vols.,  London,  19U4) 
repeatedly  emphasizes  the  assertion  that  the  symbol 
was  uniformly  contemplated  as  possessing  a  vital 
and  not  only  a  figurative  significance,  thus  repre- 
sents the  primitive  view,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
Gentile  Christianity  :  '  Although  Christian  worship 
is  to  be  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  these  sacra- 
ments [Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper]  are  sacred 
transactions  which  operate  on  life.  .  .  .  No  doubt, 
the  elements  of  water,  bread,  and  wine,  are  .symbols, 
and  the  scene  of  operations  is  not  laid  in  externals  ; 
still,  the  symbols  do  actually  convey  to  the  soul  all 
that  they  signify.  Each  symbol  has  a  mysterious 
but  real  connection  with  the  fact  which  it  signifies ' 
Expansion  of  Christianity,  i.  286).  Lake  goes  so  far 
as  to  expre.ss  the  opinion  that  '  this  position  [the 
purely  symbolical  view  of  the  sacraments]  has  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  from  the  modern  study  of  the 
history  of  religions'  {The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  p.  389).  Gentile  Christians  in  contact  with 
the  pagan  mysteries,  and  habituated  to  the  concep- 
tion  that  symbols  carry  with   them  vital  effects. 


would  not,  unless  expressly  taught  to  do  so,  divest 
the  sacraments  of  that  deeper  than  emblematic 
significance  which  they  naturally  assumed  them  to 
contain  ;  while  for  Jewish  Christians  a  merely 
emblematic  interpretation  of  the  sacramental 
symbols  would  have  appeared  to  attribute  to  these 
symbols  the  very  character  which  stamped  the 
legal  worship,  now  abrogated  because  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  with  imperfection — the  character,  namely, 
of  '  a  shadow  of  tlie  good  things  to  come,  not  the 
very  image  of  the  things'  (lie  10'  8°,  Col  2"). 
When  we  find  the  Didache  prescribing  careful 
ceremonial  in  relation  to  Baptism  (vii.)  and  a|jply- 
ing  to  the  Eucharist  the  Dominical  word  '  (Jive  not 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  '  (ix.  5),  and  Ignatius 
speaking  of  our  Lord  purifying  the  water  by  His 
suffering  {Eph.  xviii.  2)  and  exhorting  'Let  your 
baptism  remain  as  your  arms,'  i.e.  as  your  shield 
(Folyc.  vi.  2),  and  describing  the  Kucharist  as  '  the 
medicine  of  immortality,  the  anticUite  that  we 
should  not  die  '  (Eph.  xx.  2),  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
a  region  of  sacramental  ideas  lying  quite  beyonil 
the  superficial  theory  of  symbols.  But  we  are 
really  in  the  same  region  before  we  leave  the 
canonical  books.  Those  who  contend  that  tlie 
purely  symbolical  is  the  only  view  of  the  .sacra- 
ments entertained  by  NT  writers  cannot  make 
good  their  contention  except  by  denying  a  plain 
sacramental  reference  to  Jn  3  and  ti,  and  by  em- 
ploying ingenious  exposition  to  euiiity  one  after 
another  the  entire  series  of  express  NT  references 
to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  of  any  other 
than  a  figurative  implication.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  first  readers  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  perceive  in  Jn  3  a  direct  allusion  to 
Christian  BaiJtism  and  in  Jn  6  a  direct  allusion  to 
the  Eucharist ;  and,  while  all  the  express  NT  refer- 
ences to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  quite 
compatible  with  higher  than  figurative  conceptions 
of  the  sacraments,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
them  {e.g.  Ro  6>■>^  1  Co  lu'""-  >8.  "  iin-34  i^'j, 
Gal  S-<^-  ■-',  Eph  4*  5-«,  Col  2"- 12,  Tit  3^  1  P  3="-  -', 
He  6'- ']  the  straightforward  interpretation  is  one 
clearly  involving  that  higher  sacramental  concep- 
tion, to  which  also  the  consen.sus  of  tiie  whole 
series  points  and  testifies. 

The  sacraments,  while  regarded  as  more  than 
empty  symbols,  while  looked  upon  as  really  effec- 
tual, and  tending  to  combine  with  the  nature  of 
dramatic  irapalioXal  the  nature  also  of  a-qixiia  (in 
the  sense  of  the  Fourth  Gospel)  permanent  in  the 
Church,  were  not,  however,  thought  of  as  having 
any  kind  of  magical  affinity.  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  magic '  is  difficult  to  define  ;  and 
in  this  connexion  its  elasticity  has  led  to  a  con- 
troversial use  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  charac- 
terization of  sacramental  theory  as  magical  too 
often  takes  the  place  of  serious  argument.  But 
the  spiritually  effectual  and  the  magical  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  The  really  salient  feature  of 
magic,  which  '  has  been  ingeniously  defined  as  the 
strategy  of  animism'  (F.  Cumont,  Les  lieligions 
orientates  dans  le  paganisms  ronuiin,  Paris,  1906, 
p.  224),  may  be  recognized  in  its  claim  to  possess 
the  secret  of  commanding  unseen  powers.  From 
the  sacraments  this  feature  is  excluded  by  the 
institutional  authority  which  they  assert.  The 
sacraments  obey  ;  they  do  not  command.  They 
operate  not  of  necessity,  but  through  the  uncon- 
strained agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  chooses 
them  as  His  instruments.  Their  virtue  resides  not 
in  material  elements  or  ritual  actions,  but  in  the 
covenant  of  promise  attached  to  their  faitliful  ob- 
servance. To  magic,  unless  the  name  be  stretched 
beyond  its  legitimate  connotation,  the  sacraments 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  have  no  more  substantial 
resemblance  than  prayer  has  to  incantation.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  in  the  world  which  Christianity 
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entered  the  practice  of  magic  and  tlie  circle  of  ideas 
associated  with  it  were  familiar.  But  the  stories 
of  .Simon  Majjus  (Ac  8°''-"),  of  Elynias  the  sorcerer 
(13""'-),  of  the  damsel  possessed  of  a  spirit  of 
divination  (lU"'"'"),  of  the  nia^'icians  of  Kphesus 
(19""'"),  as  well  as  the  condemnations  of  itfolatry 
and  sorcery  contained  in  the  Epistles  (Gal  5-'°,  1  P 
4»,  1  Co  1U'^  Col  3" ;  cf.  Kev  9-^-  ='  18=^),  illustrate 
the  attitude  of  antagonism  which  the  Church 
assumed  towards  magic  from  the  first.  Nor  was 
tliis  antagonism  tliat  of  rivalry.  Cliristianity  was 
in  no  true  sense  a  mystery-religion.  Its  sacra- 
mental system  ditl'ered  fundamentally  from  that 
of  the  mystery  rites  (but  see  J.  E.  Harrison's 
derivation  of  livffTrjs,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of 
Greek  lieliqion,  Cambridge,  1903,  p.  l.')3f.).  Ex- 
cept when  forced  into  seclusion  as  a  relifjio  iUieita, 
it  worked  openly.  It  knew  of  no  magical  secrets 
to  be  kept  from  all  but  the  initiated.  It  knew 
only  of  life-giving  secrets  to  be  declared.  In  the 
Apostolic  Church  no  trace  e.\ists  of  the  discipUna 
arcani ;  and  even  when,  at  a  later  date,  that 
discipUna  was  introduced,  it  was  introduced  in 
connexion  with  the  institution  of  the  catechumen- 
ate,  and  was  employed  as  a  method  of  education, 
as  a  device  of  rhetoric,  as  an  expedient  for  the 
promotion  of  reverence,  and_  not  as  implying  any 
esoteric  cult  (see  BatiH'ol,  Ettides  d'kistoire  et  de 
thfologie  positive,  pp.  1-41).  It  is  perhaps  only 
fair  to  add  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent 
scholars,  the  mysteries  themselves,  in  their  ulti- 
mate forms,  and  as  understood  by  cultivated 
votaries,  seem  to  have  outgrown  their  original 
magic,  and  to  have  approximated,  at  least,  to  a 
sacramental  character.  The  Christian  polemic 
directed  against  them  in  the  early  centuries  implies 
alleged  resemblances.  'In  tlie  sacraments  of 
Mithra,  Tertullian  and  other  Apologists  perceived 
a  diabolic  parody  of  the  usages  of  the  Church ' 
(S.  Dill,  Koman  Suciety  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  London,  1904,  p.  613).  Modern  apology 
will  incline  rather  to  interpret  such  resemblances 
as  disclosing  in  the  sacramental  system  of  the 
faitli  a  Divine  adaptation  to  the  experienced 
requirements  of  human  nature,  a  Divine  response 
to  the  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  assured 
cleansing,  for  help  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and 
for  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  That  which  the 
more  relined  mystery  conceptions  sought  after, 
the  sacraments  actually  supijlied.  It  may  well  be 
tliat,  not  only  in  the  syncretistic  philosophies  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  also  in  its  'conflict  of 
religions,'  the  Spirit  of  Truth  was  secretly  at  work, 
opening  many  doors  of  prepared  receptiveness  for 
the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  From 
any  alliance  with  magic  the  Christian  sacraments, 
at  any  rate,  were  safeguarded  from  the  first 
by  the  personal  relation  wliich  they  involved  as 
between  members  of  the  Church  and  the  Person  of 
her  living  and  exalted  Head,  by  the  predominant 
empliasis  laid  upon  the  grace  of  Christian  faith  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  every  spiritual  bless- 
ing, and  by  the  intensely  ethical  requirements 
which  were  invariably  associated  with  their 
observance. 

Tlie  etieet  ascribed  to  the  sacraments  w-as  partly 
of  the  nature  of  Divine  assurance  and  promise. 
They  operated  so  as  to  establish  or  confirm  a  new 
relationship  of  privilege  which  contained  in  posse 
a  dower  of  future  blessings — grace  to  be  realized 
in  this  age  and  the  hope  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  specific  use  of  the  word  a(ppayli  to  designate 
the  initiatory  rites — a  use  common  in  post-apostolic 
times — does  not  yet  appear  as  conventional.  But 
the  idea — more  probably  connected  with  Jewish 
revelation  than  with  mystery  conceptions  —  is 
already  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (2  Co  P'-ss, 
Eph  1'^  4^").     Baptism  is  the  outward  sign  of  the 


Divine  calling  and  election.  By  it  those  sealed 
are  marked  by  Cod  as  His.  Thejf  are  enrolled  in 
'a  nation  from  the  midst  of  nations.'  They  are 
made  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  And  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  their  initia- 
tion is  a  gift  of  'the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,'  the 
'earnest'  {appa^wv)  of  an  'inheritance.'  The 
Lord's  Supper,  again,  is  a  seal  of  the  New  Covenant 
in  Christ's  blood,  an  assurance  of  eternal  life  now, 
an  anticipation  of  the  Parousia,  a  promise  of 
resurrection,  a  pledge  of  the  Messianic  triumiili,  a 
foretaste  of  the  great  Supper  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (Mt  2G»«-  =»,  Mk  14-^-  ==,  Lk  22-"- '«-'»,  Jn  6", 
1  Co  1  !■■»';  al.so  Mt  22'"",  Lk  14'»"=<).  But  the 
actual  bestowal  of  the  blessings  represented  by  the 
sacraments  was  also  regarded  as  an  ell'ect  of  their 
observance.  They  operated  respectively  as  verit- 
able means  of  their  own  distinctive  grace.  And 
they  accomplished  this  not  through  any  natural 
psychological  process — an  explanation  which  really 
reverts  to  the  theory  of  empty  symbols — but  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  acted  not  upon 
intellect  only,  but  upon  the  person,  upon  life. 
Baptism  was  the  actual  occasion  of  those  efl'ects 
which  it  represented — of  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
(Ac  '2™  22'",  Eph  5'^,  Tit  3^),  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  2'"*,  1  Co  12'^),  of  the  dying  and  burial 
with  Christ  (Ko  6^"  ■*,  Col  2'-),  and  of  regeneration 
(.In  3',  Tit  3').  The  Eucharist  was  the  actual 
occasion  of  the  communication  and  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
(1  Co  10"")  and  of  all  that  was  represented  by  the 
ministration  and  reception  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament  (see  also  Jn  e'^""*,  and  Ignatius, 
Bom.  vii.  3,  Philad.  iv.  1,  Smyrn.  vi.).  How  the 
sacraments  become  thus  eSectual ;  what  relation 
exists  between  the  elements  and  that  which  is 
bestowed  through  them  ;  in  particular,  what  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  precisely  signify,  and 
how  such  sacred  realities  ought  to  be  conceived  of 
as  related  to  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine — these 
are  questions  which  do  not  expressly  emerge  in 
this  period.  But,  although  no  theory  of  sacra- 
mental grace  is  formulated  as  yet,  the  materials 
for  its  future  construction  are  already  provided. 
Among  the  prolegomena  of  sacramental  theory, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  must  always  hold 
the  place  of  supreme  importance.  That  doctrine, 
not  so  much  in  its  bearing  upon  the  earthly  life  of 
our  Lord  as  in  its  bearing  upon  His  heavenly  state 
and  ministry,  and  in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  human  nature 
assumed,  as  to  the  permanent  relation  of  that 
human  nature  to  His  Divinity,  as  to  its  glorifica- 
tion, as  to  its  endowment  with  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  full  measure,  and  as  to  its  potential 
omnipresence,  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  the 
whole  sacramental  fabric.  And  not  only  was  that 
doctrine,  uncodified  as  yet  in  creeds,  and  waiting 
still  to  be  followed  into  its  consequences,  funda- 
mental in  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  but  certain  aspects  of  it,  which,  as 
challenged  by  Docetic  tendencies,  receive  marked 
prominence  in  the  Johannine  writings  (Jn  1'*, 
1  Jn  4",  2  Jn  ')  and  prominence  at  least  not  less 
marked  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  are  the  very 
aspects  which  look  in  the  direction  of  sacramental 
theology,  and  in  the  light  of  which  sacramental 
theology  was  afterwards  developed  (e.g.  see  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  66,  and  J.  H.  Srawley's  comment. 
The  Early  History  of  the  Liturgy,  Cambridge, 
1913,  p.  35).  In  one  place,  indeed,  in  which 
Ignatius  refers  to  Docetic  separatists  in  such  terms 
as  to  suggest  that  the  Eucharist  implies  the  reality 
of  Christ's  flesh  (Smyrn.  vi. ),  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  are 
brought  into  a  closeness  of  contact  which  illus- 
trates the  derivation  of  the  sacramental  principle 
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from  the  contents  of  the  truth  that  '  the  Word 
beiiime  l'le>.h  and  dwelt  anu)ii<;  us.'  In  the  two 
natures  uuiU'il  in  our  Lord's  Person,  the  two  parts 
of  the  sncranient,  its  outward  si^;n  and  its  invisible 
f;race,  found  their  analo<:y.  Our  Lord's  bodily 
jiresence  was  in  fact  the  eonipcndinm  of  all  sacra- 
nit-nts  ;  and  all  sacraments  were  the  \  irtual  exten- 
sion of  our  Lord's  l)odil}'  presence  and  activity. 
Of  doctrine  such  as  this  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  already  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  the  nuiterial 
provided,  lint  it  was  left  to  subsetiuent  centuries 
of  constructive  faith  and  devout  relle.xion  to  rear 
upon  that  foundation  and  -with  that  material  the 
doctrinal  edilice  of  the  sacramental  system. 

(c)  A/t/iouffh  either  sacrament  wax  regarded  as 
the  spccijic  means  of  its  own  appropriate  grace,  both 
had  a  common  reference  to  t/ie  whole  way  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ;  and,  while  the  complexity  of  this 
rifcrence  permitted  certain  aspects  of  it  to  receive 
jirciiliar  jirominencefrom  time  to  time,  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  the  assumption  that  all  were 
not  cqunlly  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
from  the  first.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supi>er 
had  each  its  own  distinctive  purpose  in  the  economy 
of  grace.  But  they  jiossessed  in  common  similar 
general  relations  to  the  entire  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. Both  were  means  towards  the  fullilment  of 
the  mystical  union  with  Christ.  Both  liad  respect 
to  the  sacrifice  ottered  by  Him  on  tlie  Cio.ss.  Both 
were  inseparably  connected  with  the  cardinal  fact  of 
the  Resurrection.  Both  looked  up  to  a  I'rince  and 
a  Saviour  by  the  right  hand  of  God  e.xalted.  Both 
were  dependent  for  their  vitality  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  forth  from  Him.  Both 
had  in  view-  the  constitution  and  service  of  the 
body  corporate  and  the  communion  of  saints.  Both 
belonged  to  a  new  and  spiritual  order  which  bore 
witness  to  the  one  hope  of  the  coming  and  kingdom 
of  the  Christ  of  God.  Their  common  outlook  was 
thus  not  in  one  direction  only  but  in  many — an 
outlook  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  strictly  accurate 
to  describe  the  blessings  represented,  sealed,  and 
applied  by  them  as  being  nothing  less  than  '  Christ 
and  the  benefits  of  the  New  Covenant '  (Shorter 
Catechism,  Q.  92).  This  manifoldness  of  the  sacra- 
mental outlook  is,  indeed,  made  evident  in  the 
facility  with  which  each  succeeding  modern  hypo- 
thesis as  to  what  was  'central'  in  primitive 
Christianity  can  claim  the  witness  of  the  sacra- 
ments for  its  support.  If,  e.g.,  the  gosjjel  of  the 
Kingdom  was  mainly  eschatological  in  its  contents, 
there  is  no  diHiculty  in  showing  that  the  sacra- 
ments looked  forward  to  a  Kingdom  yet  to  come,  of 
which  they  were  the  seals.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  was  mainly  spiritual  in 
its  contents,  it  is  equally  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  sacraments  as  means  of  grace  find  tlieir  purpose 
in  a  Kingdom  of  God  realizing  itself  gradually 
here  and  now.  It  may  quite  well  be  that  at 
dill'erent  periods,  in  dillerent  Churches,  and  by 
diH'erent  teachers,  particular  aspects  of  the  sacra- 
ments —  whether  the  personal  aspect  or  the 
corporate,  the  commemorative,  the  mystical,  the 
ethical,  or  the  prophetic — may  have  been  given 
superior  prominence.  The  Pauline  theology  may 
have  laid  more  stress  upon  tlieir  relation  to 
Christ's  death,  and  the  Johannine  upon  their  rela- 
tion to  Christ's  life ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  only  one  aspect  can  be  primitive,  that 
all  others  were  superinduced  and  represent  de- 
flexions from  the  original  ordinance.  It  seems  to 
be  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  real  variety  of 
meaning  and  purpose  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  sacraments  to  the  intrinsic  wealth  of  the  sacra- 
ments themselves.  If  they  were,  as  the  Apostolic 
Church  believed,  the  very  institution  of  Christ 
Himself,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they 
exhibit  the  same  many-sidedness  of  significance 


which  characterized  all  the  words  which  Christ 
spoke  and  the  same  niany-sidedncss  of  ellect  which 
characterized  all  the  works  which  He  performed. 
As  'holy  ordinances  instituted  by  Christ'  they 
combine  sini]ilicily  with  mysterious  depth  ;  and 
from  many  sparkling  facets,  with  iridescent  doc- 
trine, they  retlecL  the  light. 
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SACRIFICE. — 1.  Sources. — The  sacrificial  ideas 
found  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  Church  cast 
their  roots  so  deeply'  in  the  soil  of  OT  ideas  and 
practice  tliat  careful  reference  to  the  sacrilicial 
system  inherited  by  ajiostolic  writers  from  Jewish 
sources  is  essential.  Even  more  closely  than  in 
other  subjects,  the  apostolic  literature  assumes 
the  genetic  connexion  of  Christianity  with  Judaism 
in  its  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  OT  thought-world 
is  everywhere  regarded  as  the  basis  for  exjiound- 
ing  the  ultimate  and  more  spiritual  exhibitions  of 
the  sacrilicial  principle  characteristic  of  apostolic 
interpretation.  To  make  accurately  and  sympa- 
thetically the  line  adjustments  necessary  between 
these  transformed  and  spiritualized  sacrilicial 
values  and  their  pre-Christian  forms  is  of  first 
importance.  This  task  is  the  more  ditticult  be- 
cause the  Jewish  sources  are  themselves  in  turn 
inherited  from  primitive  Semitic  usages  of  which 
the  meaning  and  origin  are  at  present  under  in- 
vestigation and  the  subject  of  keen  discussion. 
Possibly  reminiscences  of  each  of  the  main  theories 
advocated  respecting  the  origin  of  sacrilice  may  be 
traced  in  the  terms  that  illustrate  apostolic  teach- 
ing—c. 17.  the  Gift  theory  (Pli  4'"),  the  Homage 
theory  (Ro  12'),  the  Common  Meal  theory  (1  Co 
lO"'--) ;  the  Expiatory  theory  is  too  obvious  to 
need  references.  The  one  constant  element  in 
primitive  .sacrilice  persisting  to  apostolic  times 
that  modern  research,  both  anthropological  and 
psychological,  seems  to  warrant  is  that  sacrifice 
appears  to  have  pleased  the  object  of  worship  and 
secured  the  favour  of  the  deity — i.e.,  it  was  '  pro- 
pitiatory '  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  most  reliable 
expert  opinion  of  dillerent  schools  of  .anthropo- 
logists regards  sacrilice  as  devised  by  man  as  an 
institution  by  which  he  might  indicate  and  satisfy 
the  instincts  of  his  religious  nature,  and  therefore 
only  indirectly  I^ivine  in  its  origin.  Sacrifice  thus 
originated  in  jirimitive  childlike  ideas  of  God,  and 
developed,  through  the  jiriniary  religious  instinct 
of  pleasing  Him  by  giving  or  sharing  a  meal  with 
Him,  into  later  rites  regarded  as  of  expiatory  value 
as  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  race  deejiened. 
Some  such  long  course  of  development  lies  behind 
the  appearance  of  sacrifice  in  the  OT. 

(a)  Early  Israel. — Here  sacrilice  is  regarded  as 
a  familiar  custom  at  the  beginning  of  human 
history  ;  it  originated  in  the  first  family  ;  it  was 
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patriarchal.  It  meets  us  early  in  the  OT  as  the 
coiiiparativelv  complete  and  elaborated  cultus 
mirrored  in  tlie  J  document,  but  no  lij;ht  is  thrown 
upon  its  oiijjin.  Its  chief  occasions  were  times  of 
meeting  witli  Uod  ;  it  markeil  the  intimate  relation- 
sliip  between  the  t;od  and  his  worshippers  ;  the 
prevailing  conception  of  its  significance  was  that  it 
was  a  present  to  God  in  sign  of  homage,  thanks- 
giving, desire  for  communion  or  Divine  gifts.  The 
indications  here  of  the  stricter  motive  of  expia- 
tion are  very  slight,  although  awe  of  the.  Bivine 
Presence  linds  early  and  constant  expression  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Israel  in  all  ages  believed 
in  the  ell'ectiveness  of  sacrifice  to  preserve  or 
restore  the  favour  of  Jahweh.  In  view  of  apostolic 
teaching  the  early  signilicance  of  the  Covenant 
Sacrilice  should  be  noted.  Its  s])eciKc  object  was 
to  make  a  covenant  sure  and  binding  by  the  inter- 
change of  blood  between  tlie  parties  to  it  ;  half  tlie 
animal  victim's  blood  was  poured  upon  the  altar 
for  God  and  half  sprinkled  upon  the  people  (cf. 
Ex  24«-»,  He  8""-  9''---).  The  religious  efficacy  of 
sacrilice  was  interpreted  according  to  the  degree 
of  ethical  and  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the 
otferens.  The  popular  idea  of  a  union  cemented  by 
blood  in  its  physical  and  literal  character  was  be- 
ginning to  be  challenged  in  the  early  monarchy  ; 
the  higher  theology  of  the  age  was  already  exclud- 
ing the  idea  of  God  as  a  fellow-guest,  and  offerings 
were  regarded  as  worthless  witiiout  obedience  (cf. 
1  S  15'-"-).  God  was  disposed  favourably  by  sacri- 
fices, but  we  are  not  able  to  say  in  what  manner 
they  were  supposed  to  influence  Him.  Neither 
these  nor  the  older  Semitic  sacrifices  were  strictly 
expiatory,  as  has  often  been  assumed  ;  even  where 
the  animal  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  offerer's 
substitute,  it  may  not  necessarily  have  been  as 
expiation  for  sin.  Human  sacritices  were  unques- 
tionably offered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Hebrew 
transition  from  the  prehistoric  to  the  historic  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine.  They  were  common 
in  Palestinian  religion. 

(6)  Prophetic  teaching. — Before  touching  upon 
the  priestly  or  Levitical  sacrificial  system,  from 
which  it  is  evident  apostolic  teaching  chiefly  drew 
its  thought-forms  and  its  sacrificial  terminology, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  attitude  taken 
towards  sacrifice  by  the  OT  prophets,  especially 
by  those  of  the  8th  century.  From  these  the 
primitive  Christian  Church  drew  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  its  teaching  on  sacrifice  as  it  came  to  be 
interpreted  in  ethical  and  spiritual  values.  These 
two  types — prophetic  and  priestlj' — dominate  the 
structure  of  our  OT  sources  ;  they  existed  side  by 
side  and  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  If 
not  distinctly  rival  systems  in  the  religious  thought 
and  practice  of  Israel,  they  represent  different 
ideals  concerning  that  which  is  an  acceptable  otter- 
ing to  the  Lord.  To  recognize  that  both  of  them 
deeply  influenced  apostolic  views  of  sacrifice  is 
important.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  prophets 
actually  proposed  the  abolition  of  sacrifice,  as 
some  scholars  have  maintained.  They  assumed 
its  legitimacy ;  they  denied  its  necessity.  Their 
protest  was  against  the  exaggerated  importance  of 
sacrifice  (cf.  Am  5"',  Jer  7-"')  ;  it  was  not  essential 
to  forgiveness.  The  Levitical  cultus  provided 
sacrifice  as  the  chief  vehicle  of  God's  grace ;  for- 
giveness is  mediated  through  it.  The  insistent 
iterance  of  the  prophetic  word  is  that  sacrifice  is 
not  essential  ;  God  requires  obedience,  not  sacrifice. 
Because  He  is  a  righteous  God,  He  can  accept 
nothing  in  place  of  righteousness.  Righteousness 
is  fundamental  religion  (MicB"'*);  without  it  sacri- 
fice was  an  insult  to  God  ;  He  was  weary  of  it :  it 
provoked  Him.  Whilst  they  did  not  demand  a 
religion  without  a  cultus,  i.e.  a  purely  spiritual 
worship,  the  prophets  denied  that  sacrifice  in  itself 


has  efficacy  with  God,  and  that  He  has  appointed 
it  as  essential  to  the  ministry  of  His  grace.  In 
thus  setting  character  before  cultus  the  Psalmists 
join  the  prophets,  em|)hasizing  at  the  same  time 
the  abiding  value  in  the  sight  of  God  of  penitential 
feeling  (cf.  Ps  40"''  51'"-).  With  the  great  prophet 
of  the  Exile  there  rises  also  the  commanding  figure 
of  tlie  .Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Out  of  His 
personal  alUictions  for  His  people  grows  the  vision 
of  a  voluntary  and  jjersonal  sacrificial  ottering  of 
Himself.  This  transcends  in  its  perfect  ethical 
and  spiritual  value  all  lower  ideas  associated  with 
the  ottering  of  animal  victims  (Is  53).  The  extent 
to  which  tills  presentation  of  the  Suli'ering  Servant 
and  the  prophetic  attitude  of  bare  tolerance 
towards  the  sacrificial  system  influenced  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  on  sacrifice  has  not  been  fully 
appreciated. 

(c)  Levitical.  —  Historically  this  followed  the 
prophetic  period  referred  to.  It  did  not  iiiecedo 
it,  as  was  formerly  thought.  The  elaboration  of 
the  Levitical  Code  and  the  bewildering  details  of 
the  priestly  legislation  respecting  sacrifice  led  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  prophetic  criticism  of  it. 
Levitical  conceptions  became  characteristic  of  the 
Judaism  with  which  early  Christianity  had  such 
intimate  and  vital  connexion.  The  transition  from 
the  ethical  ideals  of  the  prophets  to  the  ceremonial 
ritual  of  the  Levitical  system  carries  us  into  a 
ditlerent  world  of  sacrificial  ideas ;  in  many  re- 
spects the  change  marks  reaction ;  ethically  it  is 
on  a  lower  plane,  though  it  may  possibly  as  a  hard 
shell  have  preserved  for  future  generations  the 
kernel  of  the  prophetic  teaching  regarding  sacri- 
fice. Its  marvellous  completeness  provided  a  basis 
for  typological  analogy.  It  was  almost  inevit- 
able, in  the  circumstances  in  which  Christianity 
arose,  that  the  primitive  Church  should  exten- 
sively use  this  as  a  vehicle  for  teaching  its  doctrine 
of  redemption.  We  need  not  refuse  to  see  in  the 
rich  detail  of  Jewish  sacrifices  an  unconscious 
illustrative  preparation  for  apostolic  forms  of 
teaching.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  this 
whole  ceremonial  system  was  instituted  with  a 
conscious  reference  to,  or  binding  authority  for, 
the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  sacrificial  principle  in 
Christianity,  in  which  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system 
was  at  once  fulfilled  and  abrogated.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  Levitical  system,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sacrifices  of  the  earlier  cultus  in  Israel, 
was  the  greater  importance  attached  to  piacular 
or  expiatory  sacrifices — the  guilt-,  sin-,  and  trespass- 
offerings.  This  resulted  from  the  deepened  sense 
of  sin  which  had  developed  during  the  Exile. 
Originally  not  more  important  than  other  olier- 
ings,  the  sin-ottering  now  becomes  the  sacrifice 
par  excellence.  Eventually  this  type  of  sacrifice 
appears  to  have  overshadowed  the  other  great  type 
represented  by  the  peace-otterings,  which  assumed 
that  the  covenant  relations  with  Jahweh  were 
undisturbed.  It  was  the  expiatory  type  that 
constituted  the  daily  sacrifice — the  continual  burnt- 
ottering — up  to  apostolic  times ;  it  was  regarded 
as  most  perfectly  embodying,  through  its  vicariou* 
character,  the  sacrificial  idea ;  it  was  not  con- 
nected with  any  particular  transgression,  but  was 
maintained  as  the  appropriate  means  of  a  sinful 
people's  approach  to  a  Holy  God.  Essential 
features  in  it  were  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of 
blood  and  the  conveyance  of  the  sacrifice  entire  to 
God  and  His  ministers ;  it  was  also  accompanied 
by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  utmost  import- 
ance was  attaclied  in  this  type  of  sacrifice  to  the 
disposition  of  the  victim's  blood  :  the  blood  was 
God's  ;  it  belonged  to  Him  of  right;  a  mysterious 
potency  inhered  in  it  ;  the  life  was  in  it  (cf. 
Lv  17")  ;  safety  for  the  individual  and  the  nation 
lay  in  such  sacrifices  of  blood.     It  is  of  great  im- 
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portance,  however,  in  view  of  apostolic  concojitions 
to  note  tluit  such  saeiilices — the  hi^'hest  in  vjihie 
the  I,eviticiil  syteni  i)roviileil — availed  only  for 
sins  of  ij,'noranfe,  for  unwitting  transgression  of 
holy  things  and  for  the  removal  of  physical  un- 
cleanness,  which  was  regarded  as  implying  moral 
as  well  as  ceremonial  disaliility  in  drawing  near  to 
God  (Nu  15*')'  I'or  wilful  sins — 'sins  with  a  high 
hand  ' — no  reconciling  sacrifice  was  provided  in 
Israel ;  the  penalty  of  such  sins  was  deaths'  that 
soul  was  cut  oil'  from  Israel.'  But  even  such  sins 
were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  That 
such  sinners  might  through  confession  and  true 
penitence  approach  God,  and  through  His  grace, 
ajiart  from  sacrifice,  meet  with  His  mercy  was  the 
evangelical  proclamation  of  the  prophets.  It  was 
held,  however,  by  later  Jewish  interpreters  that 
the  '  scapegoat '  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement 
expiated  the  sins  of  all  Israelites  who  had  not 
deliberately  put  themselves  outside  its  eli'ecta  by 
forsaking  the  religion  of  their  people  :  and  this 
exjiiatiou  was  applied  so  as  to  include  sins  the 
penalty  of  which  was  '  to  be  cut  off  from  his 
people,'  or  death  (cf.  EBi  iv.  4219,  4224). 

(rf)  Later  Jewish. — The  whole  question  of  the 
expiatory  value  of  Jewish  sacrifices  generally  is 
keenly  debated  amongst  modern  scholars.  The 
theory  of  the  penal  substitution  of  the  life  of 
the  animal  victim  in  place  of  the  life  of  the 
otierer,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  almost  an 
axiomatic  principle  of  interpretation,  now  meets 
with  cogent  criticism.  Whilst  this  theory  is  still 
held  on  the  ground  of  evidence  direct  and  indirect 
in  biblical  and  post-biblical  ideas  or  usage,  it  must 
be  said  that  probably  the  majority  of  modern 
scholars  regard  it  as  no  longer  tenable.  Much 
in  the  discussion  of  these  opposing  positions 
turns  upon  the  confidence  which  should  be  placed 
upon  the  theories  of  sacrifice  prevalent  in  later 
Judaism.  If  the  date  and  adequacy  of  the  valu- 
able materials  collected  from  later  Jewish  sources, 
belonging  to  the  time  when  the  institution  of  the 
Synagogue  was  growing  up  side  by  side  with  the 
sacrificial  worship  of  the  Temple,  could  be  depended 
upon,  they  would  afford  data  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  seeking  to  interpret  the  ideas  of  the 
apostolic  literature,  whose  writers  had  been  taught 
in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
The  present  difficulty,  how-ever,  of  gathering  the 
old  Jewish  theory  of  sacrifice  from  these  sources 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  contrary  judgments  of 
two  scholars  who  have  had  access  to  them.  Holtz- 
mann  sums  up  the  result  thus :  '  Everything 
pressed  towards  the  assumption  that  the  ottering 
of  a  life,  substituted  for  sinners  according  to  God's 
appointment,  cancelled  the  death  jienalty  which 
tliey  had  incurred,  and  that  consequently  the 
ottered  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victims  expiated  sin 
as  a  surrogate  for  the  life  of  the  guilty '  {Neutest. 
Theol.  i.  6S,  quoted  by  W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  '  Sacri- 
fice '  in  HDB  iv.  342" ;  cf.  Stevens,  Theol.  of  the 
NT,  p.  409).  G.  F.  Moore  holds  an  opposite 
opinion  :  '  The  theory  that  the  victim's  life  is  jjut 
in  place  of  the  owner's  is  nowhere  hinted  at, 
perhaps  because  the  Jewish  doctors  understood 
better  than  our  theologians  what  sin  ott'erings  and 
trespass  ott'erings  were,  and  what  they  were  for ' 
(EBi  iv.  4226).  Such  a  measure  of  disagreement 
need  not,  however,  lead  to  the  position  assumed  by 
other  scholars  that  no  theory  underlay  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifice  in  Israel :  '  A  precise  answer  to  the 
question  how  the  sacrificial  worship  influenced 
God  men  were  unable  to  give.  'When  in  the  blood 
of  the  Sin-ott'ering  the  tie  between  God  and  His 
people  was  renewed,  what  was  felt  was  the  weird 
influence  of  the  incomprehensible '(Smend,  Alttest. 
Bdigiotisge-feh.,  p.  324).  Apostolic  writers  held 
that  there  is  a  simple  answer  given  in  Lv  17"  to  the 
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question  how  sacrifice  exjiiates — ^' it  is  tlie  blood 
that  niaketh  atonement.'  '  According  to  the  law, 
I  may  almost  say,  all  things  are  cleansed  with 
blood,  aiul  apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission'  (He  9'-'-).  Two  other  important 
tendencies  of  the  later  Jewish  period  also  passed 
as  influential  juinciples  for  sacrificial  interpreta- 
tion into  the  apostolic  teaching:  (a)  the  strong 
tendency  to  recognize  the  sutterings,  ami  especially 
the  death,  of  righteous  men  as  atoning  for  the  sins 
of  othernien.  l'"or  instance,  the  merits  of  Abraham 
served  to  cover  the  sins  of  his  posterity  ;  such  ex- 
piatory value  of  sullering  is  also  ajjplied  to  the 
svillerings  of  Moses,  Ezekiel,  and  .Jeremiah,  and  to 
the  pas.sion  of  the  martyrs ;  it  was  also  pre-eminently 
illustrated  in  the  career  of  the  Sullering  Servant  of 
Is  ,53.  These  sutterings  constituted  a  ground  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  in  Israel ;  they  are  exjiressly 
compared,  in  point  of  efficacy,  to  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Pciiqta,  Viib).  These  tendencies 
probably  influenced  profoundly  the  sacrificial 
theory  of  the  age ;  for  it  was  a  transition  easily 
made  from  the  vicarious  death  of  the  righteous  to 
the  belief  in  substitution  of  animal  victims,  or 
possibly  by  a  fortiori  reasoning  from  the  value  of 
thesubstitutionary  death  of  tlieaninial  victim  to  that 
of  the  righteous  saint  (cf.'  2  Mac  7",  4  Mac  6=»). 
(b)  Whilst  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  were  most 
scrupulously  observed  and  with  great  ]iomp  and 
solemnity,  a  process  was  going  on  which  was 
loosening  the  hold  of  sacrifice  upon  the  Jewish 
religion.  A  reluctant  admission  was  beginning  to 
be  made — which  ultimately  found  its  logical  and 
historical  completion  in  apostolic  Christianity — 
that  it  was  not  a  full  expression  of  the  relation  of 
His  people  to  God,  and  was  not  wholly  essential 
for  their  communion  with  Him.  Sacrificial  worship 
was  being  gradually  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the 
synagogue.  Owing  to  the  rene<\'ed  authority  of 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  the  widening 
distance  from  the  Temple  services  of  the  multijjlied 
congregations  of  the  Dispersion,  knowledge  ot  the 
Law  and  the  ethical  value  of  good  deeds  became 
recognized  forms  of  religious  activity  which  were 
regarded  as  directly  well-pleasing  to  God ;  the 
Rabbi  and  the  scribe  became  at  least  comple- 
mentary authorities,  often  indeed  competitors 
with  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  The  destruction 
ot  the  Second  Temple  within  the  Apostolic  Age  so 
quickened  the  rapidity  with  which  traditional 
authority  became  superior  to  sacrificial  that  it 
was  officially  taught  that  the  study  of  the  Law  was 
more  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God  tlian  the  con- 
tinual burnt-ottering  (Mcgilla,  36,  106,  Pesiqta, 
6U6).  The  fact  that  within  the  Apostolic  Age  the 
abolition  of  sacrifice  as  a  national  mode  of  worship 
in  Jewish  religion  had  become,  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  a  necessity  may  well  be  helpful 
in  defining  the  attitude  of  apostolic  writers  to- 
wards sacrifice. 

For  careful  information  on  the  origin  and  theory  of  sacrifice 
the  reader  should  consult  the  very  full  article  '  Sacrifice'  by  \V. 
P.  Paterson  in  HDB,  which  favours  the  suhstitutionary  theory, 
and  tliat  in  EDi  by  O.  F.  Moore,  which  opposes  it ;  also 
Sinend'a  discussion  of  tlie  development  of  the  sacrificial  system 
in  Israel  in  his  Altteist.  lieliffionsgeschichle  ;  G.  H.  Stevens  out- 
lines the  sacrificial  system  in  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation, 
pt.  i.  oh.  i. 

2.  Modifications  of  the  inherited  sacrificial 
system  presented  in  apostolic  teaching  and  in  the 
practiceof  the  Apostolic  Church. — The  best  method 
of  expounding  the  ajiostolic  views  of  sacrifice  is  to 
notice  in  what  directions  and  to  what  extent  the 
writers  in  the  primitive  Church  modified  the  sacri- 
ficial ideas  they  carried  with  them  in  their  passage 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  These  were  tlio 
ideas  from  which  controversies  and  party  divisions 
in  the  Apostolic  Church  largely  sprang.  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  possessed  a  dill'erent  herit- 
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af;e  of  sacrificial  practices  ;  the  apostolic  literature 
has  reference  to  both,  but  the  references  to  the 
Jewish  iimueasurably  preponderate.  The  starting- 
point  for  tlie  apostolic  inodilications  is  found  in  tlie 
Sj'noptic  account  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  current  sacriliiial  system,  (a)  He  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  sacrilicial  law  as  practised  in 
His  time  by  observing  it,  Iceeping  tlie  Passover  and 
other  feasts,  worshipping  in  the  Temple,  where 
sacrifice  was  the  central  act ;  by  commending  its 
observance  to  others,  e.g.  the  law  of  the  leper  in 
the  day  of  his  cleansing  (Mt  8^ :  cf.  Mk  1").  (4) 
He  constantly  favoured  the  prophetic  rather  tlian 
the  priestly  view  of  sacrilice.  lie  quoted  Hos  G" 
'  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  '  (Alt  9'^  12'),  and 
commended  the  judgment  that  love  is  more  than 
all  burnt-oU'erin^  (Mk  12*');  He  declared  that 
sacrifice  is  worthless  with  unrepented  sin  (Mt  5*^). 
(c)  He  referred  to  His  own  death  as  sacrificial, 
comparing  it  especially  with  theCovenantsacrifice 
with  whicli  the  Mosaic  system  was  instituted,  '  My 
blood  of  the  new  covenant,  wliich  is  shed  for  many 
unto  remission  of  sins'  (Mt  26-',  Lk  22-» ;  cf.  1  Co 
11").  If  we  may  take  the  '  new  '  of  the  Lucan  and 
Pauline  versions  as  our  Lord's,  we  may  draw  the 
inference  that  in  the  establishing  of  the  '  new'  the 
'old'  Covenant  was  abrogated,  and  with  it  the 
sacrifices  that  had  initiated  it  and  given  it  historical 
continuity  in  Israel.  How  long  it  was  after  the 
institution  of  the  New  Covenant  before  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  appreciated  all  its  implications  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  Petrine  attitude, 
which  favoured  a  policy  of  continuity  or  at  least 
compromise  towards  important  parts  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  cultus,  is  e.\liibited  in  early,  strenu- 
ous conHicts  of  judgment  recorded  in  the  Apostolic 
Church.  St.  Paul  quickly  seized  the  central  prin- 
ciple in  the  changed  situation  which  was  to  mark 
the  development  of  Christian  thought  and  usage  in 
reference  to  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  but  he 
succeeded  only  gradually  in  applying  it.  The  full 
inferences  of  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  .sacri- 
fices are  first  drawn  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  use  made  by  the  apostolic  wit- 
nesses of  the  elaborate  and  technical  terminology 
of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  must  be  briefly 
reviewed.  The  '  proof-text '  method  of  working 
over  this  material  in  fragmentary  textual  corre- 
spondences and  coincidences  between  the  old  and 
new  is  not  satisfactory,  and  has  yielded  place  to 
the  co-ordinated  testimonies  of  typical  apostolic 
teachers.  The  ditterences  and  signs  of  developing 
doctrine  in  this  group  of  writers  must  be  separately 
considered  as  constituting  together — 

3.  The  apostolic  teaching. — The  records  of  the 
apostolic  preacliing  in  the  Acts  reveal  the  primary 
fact  that  '  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures'  (I  Co  15^)  was  an  article  of  common 
tradition  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  death  of 
Christ  appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  a  very 
early  period  as  expiatory ;  the  idea  of  expiation 
was  closely  associated  with  that  of  sacrifice  ;  it 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  and  spoken  of 
under  sacrificial  figures.  This  sacrificial  interpreta- 
tion of  His  death  is  embedded  in  subsequent  tj'pes 
of  apostolic  teaching  (A.  Kitschl,  Eechtfertigunri 
und  Versohnung,  Bonn,  1870-74,  ii.  161  ;  A.  Cave, 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  p.  280  fl".).  No 
direct  mention  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  made 
by  James  or  Jude ;  but  their  silence  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  was 
foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  wrote. 

(a)  Petrine. — In  the  Epistles  of  Peter  the  sacri- 
ficial references  are  clear  and  interesting  ;  '  sprin  k- 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus'  (1  P  P ;  cf.  Ex  24»)  ; 
'  ye  were  redeemed  .  .  .  with  precious  blood,  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the 


blood  of  Christ'  (I'S);  cf.  also  Is  53"f-  with  its 
clear  echo  in  1  P  2-'"",  where  the  sacrificial  idea  of 
vicarious  suH'ering  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Petrine  references 
is  their  close  sympathy  with  OT  ideas  and  usage. 

(6)  Pauline. — In  the  Pauline  references  the  con- 
trast between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  aspects 
of  sacrifice  is  more  jironounced.  St.  Paul's  direct 
references  to  Levitical  sacrifice  are  not  numerous. 
Their  scarcity,  however,  does  not  warrant  Bruce's 
suggestion  that  his  ideas  were  coU)ure<l  more  by 
the  analogy  of  human  sacrifice,  with  whicli  Greek 
and  Koman  story  makes  us  familiar,  than  by  that 
of  the  Levitical  system  (cf.  St.  Paul's  (Jonceptioii 
of  Chrixtianiti/,  Edinburgh,  IS94,  p.  169).  Whilst 
St.  Paul  does  allude  to  pagan  ideas  of  communion 
through  sacrifice  (1  Co  lO"-'*),  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  minutiseof  the  Levitical  .system 
and  even  definitely  as.sociated  himself  with  its  ob- 
servance (Ac  21-"  24"-"'-),  though  some  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  his  action  in  the  Temple 
could  have  been  so  contrary  to  his  clearly  expressed 
precept  (cf.  Gal  4").  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
St.  Paul,  unlike  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  does 
not  e.xplicitly  declare  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Chri.st.  Whilst 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Paul  clearly  regards 
the  death  of  Christ  as  substitutionary,  he  expounds 
this  conception  so  much  less  in  terms  of  the  .sacrifi- 
cial system  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
him  that  it  has  been  possible  for  some  expositors 
to  maintain  with  some  plausibility  that  he  did  not 
regard  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  (cf.  Pfleiderer, 
Der  Paulinismus",  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  144).  This  is 
an  exaggerated  position  ;  for  in  addition  to  many 
traces  of  sacrificial  ideas  which  he  used  as  sugges- 
tive illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  death, 
he  speaks  definitely  of  the  Death  as  a  sacrifice, 
'  He  gave  himself  up  for  us,  an  oflering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  for  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell'  (Eph  5-)  ; 
'  Our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even 
Christ  (1  Co  5').  References  to  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
His  death  (Ro  3-»  b\  1  Co  10'«,  Eph  2")  are  not 
satisfied  by  regarding  the  '  blood '  as  merely  an 
allusion  to  His  violent  death  ;  it  seems  clear  from 
the  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  that  he  means 
'sacrificial  blood'  (cf.  Ro  8'^  Gal  2»>,  Col  1» 
Eph  1').  It  may  be  maintained,  however,  that  if 
he  '  has  not  especially  brought  out  this  idea  [the 
interpretation  of  Christ's  death]  in  connection 
with  his  allusions  to  sacrifice,  he  has  done  so  in 
other  ways,  and  the  inference  that  this  was  his 
conception  of  Christ's  death,  viewed  as  a  sacrifice, 
is  quite  inevitable '  (Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation,  p.  63). 

(c)  Epistle  to  the  Hebreivs. — Unlike  St.  Paul  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  presents  his  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion wholly  in  terms  of  sacrifice,  and  thus  provides 
the  classical  treatment  of  the  significance  of  sacrifice 
for  apostolic  thought.  His  argument  is  developed 
in  a  running  comparison  between  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Levitical  ritual  and  the  perfect  offering  pre- 
sented by  Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  The 
sacrificial  institutions  associated  with  the  Old 
Covenant  are  set  forth  as  types  and  shadows  of  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  reality  in  which  the  New 
Covenant  is  established  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
The  key-word  of  the  Epistle  and  of  the  comparison 
it  elaborates  is  '  better.'  The  Son  whose  humanity 
is  perfect,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant,  is  the  true  High  Priest  (see  art.  Priest) 
(cf.  8"-''  9""'-)-  His  constitutive  function  is  to 
oiler  sacrilice  (8^).  Christ  ofl'ers  Himself;  the 
nature  and  effect  of  this  perfect  sacrifice  are  con- 
trasted with  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  (8-10'*) ;  the 
contrast  culminates  in  the  parallel  between  the 
action  of  the  high  priest  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  on 
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the  Day  of  Atonement  (Ex  '24*''')  ami  Clirist  enter- 
ing t  lie  lieavenly  places  '  tlirouj;li  liis  own  blood' 
(O""-).  The  superiority  of  Christ's  sacrilioe  is 
everywhere  impressively  developed.  It  was  also 
an  oU'erini;  in  dose  (lepenilence  upon  the  love  of 
God  :  by  the  ^race  of  tiod  Christ  tasted  death  for 
every  man  ('2'') ;  it  was  never  spoken  of  as  '  recon- 
cilini;  God.' 

Three  main  truths  emerge  from  the  comparison, 
(i.)  The  Levitical  sncrijices  cannot  talcr.  away  sin  ; 
they  serve  rather  to  bring  to  mind  the  sin  they 
cannot  expiate  (UP).  At  its  best  the  Levitical 
system  contemplated  the  removal  of  ceremonial 
faults  only,  sins  of  ignorance  and  inhrmity  ( lO'*'  ") ; 
it  efi'ected  a  purilication  of  the  body  only.  The 
pathetic  failure  of  the  whole  sacriticial  system 
touches  all  the  writer's  tliouj;ht ;  it  was  morally 
inefl'ective  because  it  belonged  to  the  lower,  sensible 
world  (9"  11^),  'the  visible  order'  of  I'hilo  and 
the  Alexandrian  thinkers.  The  absoluteness  and 
Knality  of  Christ's  sacrilioe  is  demonstrated  by 
relating  it  to  the  heavenly  and  eternal  realm  of 
reality  (S"-  9'-='  10')— the  realm  which  Philo,  in 
the  spirit  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas, 
calls  '  tlie  intelligible  world.'  Christ  lias  entered 
with  His  sacrilice  into  heaven  itsidf  (9-''')  and 
obtained  eternal  salvation  for  us  (7'-'  9'--  '*  10'°), 
having  '  through  the  eternal  Spirit  ofi'ered  himself 
without  blemish  unto  God'  (9''').  It  was  an  otter- 
ing, on  our  behalf  and  as  our  representative,  of  a 
pure  and  spotless  life.  The  solidarity  of  Christ 
with  mankind  is  confidently  stated  :  '  Both  he  that 
sanctilieth  and  they  that  are  sanctified  are  all  of 
one  ;  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren '  (2").  The  Levitical  sacrilices  were 
perpetually  repeated,  just  because  they  had  no 
real  efficacy  either  objective  or  subjective  (9"  lO^'-)  ; 
Christ's  sacrifice  is  made  once  for  all,  '  perfecting 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctihed'  (?-'  912. 25t.  ;8 
10'"  '^).  Christ's  sacrifice  purged  the  conscience  to 
serve  the  living  God  (9'''  10--),  thus  dealing  with 
sin  ethically  and  in  its  deepest  seat  instead  of  with 
its  accidental  expressions  which  marked  the  limits 
of  efficacy  in  ceremonial  sacrihces  (9*  10^).  The 
saqrifices  of  the  Law  opened  no  way  of  spiritual 
access  to  the  holy  presence  of  God  (9') ;  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  a  new  and  living  way  was  dedicated 
by  which  men  could  draw  near  to  Him  with 
spiritual  confidence  (10""-).  Everywhere  the 
writer  insists  upon  the  truth  that  only  by  better 
sacrilices  than  those  of  the  Levitical  sj'stem  could 
the  heavenly  places  and  the  spiritual  realities  be 
cleansed  and  consecrated  (T'"  O'"-  -'"^) ;  insuffi- 
ciency marks  all  material  elements  and  outward 
aspects  of  sacrilice  ;  indeed,  the  whole  point  of  the 
exposition  turns  upon  contrast,  not  upon  congruity. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  which  is  fre- 
quently met  with,  that  because  its  author  expounds 
the  Christian  salvation  in  the  terminology  of  sacri- 
fice its  meaning  is  therefore  to  be  determined 
throughout  by  reading  it  in  the  light  of  the 
Levitical  sj'stem,  misses  entirely  the  main  motive 
of  the  writer,  which  is  to  mark'  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Christian  and  the  Levitical  con- 
ception of  sacrifice.  The  most  important  fact  to 
be  observed  is  that  the  author,  constrained  by  the 
estimate  of  the  Christian  values  of  sacrifice, 
ethicizes  the  whole  meaning  of  sacrilice,  and 
ascribes  to  Christ's  ottering  of  Himself  a  wholly 
different  nature  from  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Levitical  oblations. 

This  is  specially  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  deals  with  (ii. )  the  value  of  the  material  of 
Christ's  saerifice — His  blood.  In  tlie  Levitical 
system  the  manipulation  of  the  blood  was  of 
supreme  importance.  Nothing  was  cleansed  with- 
out its  use  (9'-"-).  The  vital  moment  in  the  cul- 
mination of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 


was  the  entering  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  the 
high  priest,  bearing  with  him  sacriliiial  blood  (9"). 
Christ's  sacrificial  act  was  accomplished  al.so  when 
He  entered  into  the  heavenly  place  '  through  his 
own  blood'  (9""')  'to  make  propitiation  lor  the 
sins  of  the  people  '  (•!") ;  '  he  ollered  a  sacrilice  for 
sins  once  for  all,  when  he  ollereil  up  himself 
(7'";  cf.  9»"-^).  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  makes 
distinct  use  of  the  conception  of  substitution.  IJut 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  evidence  that  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  literal  substitution  and  the 
idea  of  legal  transfer  of  sin  which  ha<l  gained 
currency  in  the  later  Jewish  period  was  in  the 
writer's  mind.  The  value  of  Clirist's  ottering  is 
ethical  ;  it  resides  in  His  will;  His  blood  is  pre- 
sented not  simply  as  the  evidence  of  His  death, 
but  as  the  ottering  of  His  life.  It  is  life,  not  death, 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  true  sacrifice.  Even  in 
the  Levitical  system  the  blood  constitutes  the 
sacrihce,  because  'the  blood  is  the  life'(Lv  17"). 
Christ's  offering  of  Himself  includes  more  than  His 
dying;  it  is  the  willing  ottering  of  His  life  in  the 
perfection  of  ceaseless  filial  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  writer  of  this  Ejiistle  emphasizes 
this:  'Sacrifices  and  ott'erings  and  whole  burnt 
ott'erings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not, 
neither  hadst  [ileasure  therein  (the  which  are 
ofiered  according  to  the  law),  then  hath  he  said, 
Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will.  He  taketh  away 
the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  liy 
wliich  will  we  have  been  .sanctified  through  the 
ottering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all' 
(lO""-).  This  ottering  witli  wbic-h  (iod  was  well 
pleased  brought  hnmanity  into  a  new  relation  to 
God.  It  was  a  positive  ethical  and  religious 
valuation  of  Christ's  sacrilice  that  went  beyond  its 
value  as  merely  legal  substitution. 

(iii. )  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  first 
Covenant  was  not  dedicated  without  blood  (9"*;  cf. 
Ex  24'-  ■*) ;  sacriheial  blood  was  for  Israel  essenti- 
ally '  the  blood  of  the  covenant'  (9'-"  ;  cf.  Mt  26^). 
The  sacrittces  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant  were  the  sign 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Law ;  the  New  Cove- 
nant in  Christ's  blood  was  the  sign  of  its  fulfilment, 
and  therefore  'unto  remission  of  sins'  (Mt  26™; 
cf.  Jn  6=3-7',  1  Jn  1').  The  blood  divided  by 
sprinkling  between  the  parties  to  the  covenant 
was  the  seal  of  the  friendship  it  established  or 
restored.  It  was  under  the  shelter  of  this  covenant 
relation  that  the  whole  system  of  Levitical  sacrifices 
was  instituted  ;  they  availed  only  for  those  within 
its  bonds.  This  conditioned  its  permanence ;  it 
could  not  abide.  It  was  the  prophetic  attitude 
towards  sacrifice  that  initiated  the  concejition  of 
the  necessity  of  a  New  Covenant  which  should  be 
ethical  and  spiritual  and  therefore  permanent  and 
univer.sal.  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant (Jer  31^')  is  the  principal  link  between  the 
sacrilices  of  the  Law  and  Christ's  fulfilment  and 
consequent  abolition  of  them.  This  is  a  covenant 
under  which  God  laj's  His  laws  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  and  inscribes  them  upon  their  minds,  and 
undertakes  no  longer  to  remember  their  sins  and 
iniquities  (10'^*'  S'"-).  'Now  where  remission  of 
these  is,  thei'e  is  no  more  ottering  for  sin'  (10"). 
A  real  remission  makes  all  other  sacrifices  useless. 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  '  the  me<liator  of  a  new 
covenant'  (9'°)  by  which  such  a  new  covenant  is 
established,  is  the  'one  ottering  by  which  he  hath 
perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified'  (lU"). 
The  prophetic  idea  of  the  value  of  the  sacrilicial 
suH'erings  of  the  Kighteous  Servant  is  thus  restored 
in  close  association  with  the  use  of  sacrilicial  ideas 
which  were  the  current  coin  of  Jewish  thought. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  (lu").  The  only  sacrilice  that 
retained  its  permanence  for  the  future  was  '  a 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the 
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fruit  of  lips  which  make  confession  to  his  name ' 

(13"). 

(rf)  Johnnnine. — These  writings  probably  repre- 
sent apDstolic  views  on  saerilice  towards  the  close 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  and  therefore  later  than  the 
sources  hitherto  consiilered.  It  is  a  question  for 
discussion,  however,  whether  the  ideas  they  suggest 
represent  a  development  of  the  apostolic  thought 
upon  this  subject  or  whether  they  simply  reproduce 
the  common  positions  to  w'liich  the  Church  liad  be- 
come accustomed  as  traditional  interpretations. 
That  so  little  is  said  of  sacritice  itself  and  so  much 
of  the  abiding  ethical  and  spiritual  results  that 
Christian  thought  had  learned  to  connect  with  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  the  apostolic  conception  had  by  this 
time  become  more  completely  separated  from  the 
Jewish  and  more  perfectly  expressed  in  purely 
ethical  applications  ;  the  mystical  rather  than  the 
legal  aspect  of  sacrifices  prevails.  But  direct  sacri- 
ficial terms  appear  at  times  in  the  Gospels,  Epistles, 
and  .4poealypse,  and  probably  quite  as  frequently, 
proportionately,  as  in  the  Pauline  writings,  (i.) 
The  references  to  '  the  Lamb  of  God '  (Jn  l-"")  pre- 
dominate. The  great  saying  of  John  the  Baptist, 
whether  critically  valid  or  not,  is  a  good  illusti'ation 
of  the  Jobannine  type  of  reference.  This  sacrificial 
symbol  is  definitely  applied  to  Jesus.  Whether 
the  reference  is  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  or  to  the 
prophetic  sacrificial  ideal  of  the  Sutl'ering  Servant 
(Is  53")  is  not  certain.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  expiatory  value  attached  to  the  symbol ;  for 
the  Lamb  '  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  (I^  ; 
cf.  1  P  1").  Jesus  takes  away  sin  by  the  sacrificial 
method.  Symbol  and  expiatory  idea  occur  again 
several  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  '  the  Lamb' 
is  combined  with  references  to  the  sacrificial  blood  ; 
'a  Lamb  standing,  as  though  it  had  been  slain' 
(Rev  5"-''');  those  who  have  'washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb' 
(T") ;  '  they  overcame  because  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb'  (12").  Salvation  is  ascribed  unto  '  our  God 
which  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb' 
(7'").  These  references  indicate  how  easily  and 
naturally  sacrificial  ideas  were  associated  with  the 
work  of  Christ  and  especially  with  its  results. 
Although  textual  difficulties  attacli  to  '  the  Lamb 
that  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world '  ( 13'),  it  may  illustrate  how  influentially  the 
sacrificial  idea  applied  to  Christ  persisted  in  apos- 
tolic thought,  (li.)  The  references  of  Jesus  to  '  eat- 
ing my  flesh,  and  drinking  my  blood,'  in  Jn  6  are 
sacrificial ;  they  are  interesting  as  references  in 
apostolic  times  to  sacrifice  as  the  sharing  in  a 
common  meal  with  a  view  to  enriching  human  life 
by  communion.  Here  such  ideas,  though  presented 
in  sacrificial  symbolism,  are  intensely  ethical  and 
spiritualin  value,  (iii. )  lUustrationsof  the  elevation 
of  the  sacrificial  idea  to  the  sublime  acts  of  ethical 
self-sacrifice  by  which  Christ  accomplished  His  re- 
demptive mission  may  be  traced  in  the  references 
to  the  laying  down  of  His  life  in  vicarious  surrender; 
'  the  lifting  up'  (Jn  S"  \1^->-),  '  the  good  shepherd' 
(Jn  10").  'the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas'  (1P»),  'the 
corn  of  wheat'  (IS-'"'-),  (iv.)  Andin  Jn  17'' the  work 
of  Christ  is  paralleled,  as  in  Hebrews,  by  that  of  the 
high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  the  use  of 
a  word  of  sacrificial  associations,  (v.)  In  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  words  and  ideas  with  direct  sacri- 
ficial implications  are  frequently  observed  ;  '  the 
blood  of  Jesvis  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin' 
( I') ;  '  he  is  tlie  propitiation  for  our  sins '  (2'-  3'^  4") ; 
'he  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins'  (3*);  with 
these  may  be  read  the  distinctive  saying  of  the 
Apocalypse,  '  Unto  him  that  loveth  us,  and  loosed 
us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood'  (Rev  P).  The  con- 
tribution these  sayings  make  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  apostolic  thought  respecting  sacrifice  is  that 


they  everywhere  appear  as  familiar  Christian 
phrases,  wnich  suggest  how  surely  the  transition 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  early  Church  from 
the  legal  and  pre))aratory  conception  of  sacrifice  to 
the  permanent  Christian  view  which  was  ethical 
and  spiritual. 

(e)  Sub-apostolic. — In  this  period  the  sacrificial 
ideas  met  with  in  the  Apostolic  Age  continued 
with  but  little  change  ;  the  tendency,  judging  from 
post-apostolic  development,  was,  if  anything,  to- 
wards more  ceremonial  and  material  views  of  sacri- 
fice as  applied  to  illustrate  or  interpret  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  deals 
with  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Jewish  Temple,  which  are  considered  to  have 
been  abolished  in  order  that  '  the  new  law  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  without  the  yoke  of 
necessity,  might  have  a  human  oblation'  (ii.). 

i.  Conclusions. — Sacrifice  was  taken  over  by  the 
Apostolic  Church  as  a  living  institution  in  Judaism  ; 
the  value  of  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
ligious worship  was  recognized  ;  the  retrospect  of 
its  history  given  by  the  apostolic  writers  is  reverent 
and  appreciative ;  it  was  educative.  For  a  time 
there  appears  to  have  been  hesitation  as  to  how 
far  its  practice  should  continue  in  the  Christian  en- 
vironment ;  the  primitive  Jewish  Christians  made 
use  of  it  by  worshipping  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  the  observance  of  ritual  associated 
with  the  sacrificial  system  elsewhere  within  the 
Christian  communities.  Others  with  a  quicker 
spiritual  instinct  reached  the  conviction  that  as 
Christ  was  the  only  perfect  sacrifice,  the  material 
and  historical  sacrifices  were  of  relative  value  only, 
and  transient.  Vehement  controversy  arose  when 
the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Church  sought  to  lay 
upon  Gentile  believers  the  burden  of  the  ceremonial 
law  of  Israel.  The  sharp  con  ten  tions  of  the  Petrine 
and  Pauline  schools  (Ac  15^"),  the  Council  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ac  15),  the  teaching  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
particularly  Galatians,  and  ultimately  the  masterly 
argument  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
are  witnesses  to  hesitations  and  tendencies  of 
thought  in  apostolic  times.  Sympathy  with  the 
ancient  ritual  of  sacrifice  and  sanction  for  its 
practice  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  emergence 
of  Christianity  as  a  separate  institution  from  the 
Judaism  in  which  it  had  its  rise.  Whilst  the  great 
principle  that  in  Christ  all  preparatory  sacrificial 
institutions  were  fulfilled  found  early  acceptance, 
it  was  only  slowly  that  its  many-sided  implications 
were  fully  acknowledged. 

(a)  Retention  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  as 
symbolic. — Even  when  the  sacrificial  system  as  a 
living  institution  had  passed  into  a  condition  of 
obsolescence  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  it  remained 
permanently  influential  as  an  organized  system  of 
illustrations  for  interpreting  the  spiritual  realities 
of  the  work  of  Christ ;  it  became  a  system  of  types 
and  symbols  which  were  of  service  for  the  teacher 
and  jireacher.  Whilst  the  apostles  deliberately 
set  aside  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Jewish  sacri- 
fices, it  is  evident  not  only  that  they  could  express 
the  work  of  C'lirist  in  no  better  terms  than  those 
associated  with  sacrificial  ritual,  but  that  they 
found  in  these  terms  some  real  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  shedding  of  His  blood  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Consequentlj'  sacrificial  termino- 
logy came  into  easy  and  common  usage,  and  became 
in  fact  the  most  comprehensible  and  almost  neces- 
sary medium  for  tlie  thought-forms  which  set  forth 
the  inward  and  abiding  realities  of  the  Christian 
redemption.  The  evidence  for  this  abounds,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  apostolic  literature.  How  close 
the  symbol  moved  towards  the  reality  in  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  respecting  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  how  far,  that  is.  His  death  was 
truly  a  sacrifice,  involves  questions  that  run  up 
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into  the  problems  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
ettii'iicy  of  His  death  was  ultimately  based  (see 
Atonement).  So  far,  however,  as  its  etlicacy  is 
based  on  the  meanin;;  of  sacrilice  in  the  OT,  the 
diver};ent  positions  held  as  satisfying  the  terms  of 
apostolic  teaching  may  be  broadly  represented  on 
the  one  hand  bj'  writers  who  hold  that  sacrilice  in 
the  OT  was  substitutionary  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
viding satisfaction  for  sin,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
by  w  ritors  who  maintain  that  such  a  view  '  rests 
upon  profound  misunderstandings  of  the  nature  of 
the  OT  sacrifices,  and  entirely  ignores  Jewish  con- 
ceptions of  the  ell'ect  and  operation  of  sacrilice' 
(EBi  iv.  4232).  The  kindred  question  arising  from 
the  apostolic  use  of  sacrificial  symbols,  as  to  how 
far  Christ's  death  was  truly  a  sacrilice,  or  merely 
illustrated  by  sacrificial  language,  also  leads  to 
opposing  replies.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that 
'  Old  Testament  conceptions  will  always  be  sugges- 
tive and  historically  instructive  for  the  study  of 
Christian  teaching,  but  a  direct  source  of  such 
teaching  they  cannot  be.  Christianity  rises  high 
above  that  national  and  ritualistic  religion  on  whose 
soil  it  took  its  rise'  (Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation,  p.  2;  cf.  W.  R.  Smitli,  Prophets  of 
Israel,  Edinburgh,  1S82,  p.  6).  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  P.  Paterson  writes  :  '  Nor  for  the  apostolic  age 
was  the  description  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice 
of  the  nature  of  a  mere  illustration.  The  apostles 
held  it  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  the  most  literal  sense  of 
the  word '  (HDB  iv.  343  f . ).  One  fact  stands  clearly 
out.  The  thought-forms  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
have  survived,  and  are  living  and  apparently  neces- 
sary thought  forms  for  modern  Christian  thinkers. 
The  whole  problem  of  symbolism  or  typology  in 
Christian  teaching  will  probably  receive  greater 
attention  in  the  near  future.  This  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  show  how  far  the  detailed  correspond- 
ences between  the  precise  elements  of  Jewisli  ritual 
and  Christian  ideas  of  sacrifice  so  freely  set  forth 
in  the  apostolic  writings  afford  justification  or 
otherwise  for  the  exegetical  methods  subsequently 
adopted  by  Christian  expositors.  It  is  in  ett'ect 
the  question  whether  the  minutise  of  sacrificial 
ritual  in  the  ancient  economy  should  be  elaborated 
by  them  with  increasing  ingenuity  as  providentially 
supplied  for  literal  application  as  a  means  of  legiti- 
mately interpreting  the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ, 
or  whether  the  whole  Levitical  system  should  be 
broadly  expounded  as  preparatory  because  illus- 
trating the  sacrificial  principle,  itself  eternal  in  all 
true  religion,  as  generally  predictive  of  its  final 
and  highest  expression  in  Christ.  The  latter  alter- 
native would  have  the  advantage  of  co-ordinating 
the  predictive  element  in  sacrificial  typology  with 
the  same  element  in  prophecy,  and  applying  to  it 
the  methods  of  interpretation  which  modern  critical 
scholarship  has  used  with  success  in  exhibiting  the 
prepnratio  evangelica  in  Messianic  prophecies  as 
Christ  fulfils  them.  (These  positions  are  discussed 
in  Cave,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  pp.  131- 
173  ;  HDB  iv.  348  ;  Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation,  p.  2ff.  ;  A.  S.  Peake,  The  Bible,  London, 
1913,  pp.  347-361.)  Another  feature  of  the  reten- 
tion by  the  apostolic  writers  of  the  sacrificial 
symbols  is  their  elective  application  to  the  beautiful 
ethical  ritual  that  was  to  become  characteristic  of 
the  worship  and  service  of  the  Christian  life. 
Everything  in  Christianity,  in  both  its  Godward 
and  its  manw  ard  activities,  is  regarded  as  essentially 
sacrificial  in  spirit.  Christ's  sacrifice  of  Himself 
was  not  only  the  fulfilment  of  all  preceding  types  ; 
it  was  itself  a  type  ;  it  was  typical  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  God  as  an  ottering  well  pleasing  to  llim, 
'an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,'  of  the  whole  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  of  Christian  manhood  (lio  1')'", 
Jude^').  The  heart  of  apostolic  teaching  was  that 
every  Christian  was  crucified  with  Christ ;  he  died 


with  Him  (Ro  Q'"-).  But  he  had  also  his  own  cross 
upon  which,  as  upon  an  altar,  the  oblation  of  his 
own  life  was  olt'ere<l  ;  he  also  was  a  'iiriest  unto 
God,'  and  it  was  essential  that  he  should  have 
somewhat  to  otter.  Hence  the  ottering  of  his  body 
(Ro  12'),  his  prayers  and  his  thanksgivings  (He 
13"),  his  good  deeds  (13'"),  his  gifts  of  charity  (Ph 
4'"),  his  entire  .service  for  others  (Ph  2"),  were 
spoken  of  as  sacrifices  after  the  manner  of  Christ's 
ottering  of  Himself.  Such  sacrifices  were  acceptable 
to  God  and  were  a  means  of  blessing  for  men.  St. 
Paul  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  his  sullerings  on 
behalf  of  others  were  means  whereby  he  coulif  '  fill 
up  what  is  lacking  of  the  afHictions  of  Christ  in 
my  llesh  on  behalf  of  his  body,  which  is  the  church  ' 
(Col  1-'').  This  saying  probablv  rcllects  in  the 
Christian  atmosphere  the  later  Jewish  idea  of  the 
value  of  '  the  sutldrings  of  the  saints.'  Its  applica- 
tions in  subsequent  Christian  thought  are  too  subtle 
and  historically  too  far-reaching  lor  reference  here. 
These  and  the  association  of  the  Eucharist  with 
sacrificial  values  lie  far  beyond  the  limits  of  apos- 
tolic thought  both  exegetically  and  historically  (cf. 
T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in 
the  Early  Centuries,  London,  iy(J2,  p.  307  ;  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  'The  Christian  Ministry,'  in  Philip- 
pians^,  London,  1881,  pp.  261,  '264  f. 

(b)  Fulfilment  in  the  death  of  Christ. — The 
dominant  and,  with  the  slight  exception  of  the 
secondary  applications  referred  to,  the  sole  concern 
of  the  apostolic  mind  was  to  relate  the  sacrificial 
ideas  of  the  past  to  tlie  supreme  fulfilment  of  their 
meaning  in  the  death  of  Christ.  There  can  l)e  no 
doubt  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  very  early 
regarded  in  this  light ;  it  corresponded  to  these 
ideas  as  antitype  to  type.  Not  onlj'  was  the  whole 
sacrificial  worship  thought  of  as  in  a  "eneral  sense 
typical  of  Chri.st's  perfect  ottering  of  Himself,  but 
the  correspondence  between  His  death  and  the 
ditt'erent  elements  of  the  Levitical  system  is  indi- 
cated ;  e.fj.  covenant  sacrifice  (He  9") ;  Passover 
sacrifice  (1  Co  5');  peace  ottering  (Eph  5-);  sin 
offering  (Ro  8^  He  13",  1  P  3'*)  ;  sacrifices  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (He  9'"'''-).  The  ritual  acts  of 
the  Jewish  system  are  also  regartled  as  having 
been  repeated  "in  the  history  of  Christ's  dying ; 
e.g.  the  slaying  of  the  s)iotless  lamli  (Rev  5"  13"), 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  in  the  sin  ottering  (He  9"'' ), 
and  in  the  covenant  sacrifice  (1  P  1-) ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  victim  without  the  gate  (He  13'-'). 
Moreover,  spiritual  results  are  attributed  so 
definitelj'  to  the  fulfilment  in  Christ's  death  of  all 
the  suggestions  conveyed  historically  and  typically 
by  the  inett'ective  ottering  continually  of  animal 
sacrifices  that  this  event  must  inevitably  issue  in — 

(c)  The  abrogation  of  sacrifice. — In  their  pre- 
Christian  days  the  apostolic  writers  had  believed  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  :  now 
they  regarded  its  oblations  as  of  value  chietty  be- 
cause of  the  witness  of  these  to  their  own  inade- 
quacy. The  reality  of  the  inward  experience  that 
they  had  'redemption  in  his  blood,'  access  in  wor- 
ship into  'the  holiest  of  all'  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  reduced  their  need  of  the  older  sacrifices  to  a 
vanishing  point.  Whilst  it  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  sacrificial  systems  of  either  the 
Jewish  or  the  Gra'co-Ruman  religion  could  have 
maintained  their  place  as  permanent  institutions 
in  presence  of  the  growing  refinement  of  taste  and 
the  more  elevated  ideas  of  (Jod,  made  familiar  in 
the  Platonic  or  Stoic  systems  of  thought  current 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  yet  the  sure  joys  of  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  the  newness  of  life  and  the  privileges 
of  direct  connuunion  w  ith  God  in  Christ  ultimately 
made  it  axiomatic  for  ajiostolic  teaithing  thai  all 
other  sacrifices,  Jewish  or  pagaii,  were  abolished 
in  Christ.  His  sacrifice  was  ellective  hecan.se  it  be- 
longed to  a  ditterent  world — the  world  of  heavenly 
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and  eternal  realities — from  that  of  the  temnorary, 
carnal,  and  inellectual  ottering  of  material  fjifts. 
This  transition  to  etliical  and  iiiuil  vahii\s  in  saori- 
lice  was  accompanied  in  apostolic  thun^'ht  by  a — 

((/)  Return  to  prophetic  ideas  of  sacrifice. — Tliese 
made  the  real  value  of  sacrifice  to  depend  upon 
personal  relations  between  God  and  man,  and  upon 
its  voluntary  quality.  'IMiis  return  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  mediated  chiefly  by  means  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  jjreat  pro]ihetic  (i^ure  of  tlie  Sullering 
Servant  of  Is  53  (cf.  Ac  8=^  S'^-  -«  4="-  *,  He  !J-», 
1  P  2^''").  It  cannot  be  without  significance 
for  the  modern  mind  that  sacrificial  categories 
derived  from  the  Levitical  order  were  unable  to 
express  fully  for  the  apostolic  mind  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  These  were 
obsolescent  and  needed  the  com[)lement  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  proplietic  ideas  whose  value  was 
permanent.  In  the  recognition  of  sacrifice  as 
essentially  ethical  and  spiritual  the  apostolic 
writers  so  far  anticipated  tlie  findings  of  modern 
criticism  that  propliecy,  not  ceremonial  legalism, 
represented  tlie  high-water  mark  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  Israel.  Without  implying  its  priority  in 
time  tliey  assumed  its  priority  in  value  ;  it  was 
the  decline  of  prophetism  and  the  ascendancy  of 
ritualism  which  had  brought  on  tliat  niglit  of 
legalism  in  later  Jewish  religion  in  which  the 
formalism  of  priest,  Pharisee,  and  scribe,  to  which 
apostolic  teaching  was  antithetical,  had  developed. 
The  exposition  of  the  apostolic  meaning  of  sacrifice 
has  suffered  many  things,  even  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  teachers,  because  the  animal  victims  and 
not  the  human  servant,  law  and  not  prophecy, 
have  given  it  significance ;  the  OT  system  of 
ritual  sacrifice  has  been  .so  fiilly  discussed  tliat  the 
figures  of  Jeremiah,  the  sutt'ering  Remnant,  and 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  the  Iniman  forerunners 
of  Christ  in  sacrificial  obedience,  have  failed  in 
emphasis  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Modern  Criticism  and 
the  Preaching  of  the  OT,  London,  1901,  p.  17011'.). 
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Frederic  Platt. 
SACRILEGE.— See  Robbers  of  Churches. 

SADDUCEES.— The  Sadducees  were  a  Jewish 
sect  or  party  best  known  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Pharisees. 


1.  SouFceB. — Our  knowledge  of  the  Sadducees, 
such  as  it  is,  is  derived  from  tlie  following  sources  : 
(a)  Go.spels  and  Acts;  (i)  .losephus  ;  (c)  Rabbinical 
writings,  mainly  Mislina,  Tosefta,  Sifre,  Sifra,  and 
Mechilta  (these  are  all  of  comparatively  late  date, 
but  their  value  is  unquestionable  as  embodying 
earlier  traditions.  They  record  various  disputes 
that  took  |)lace  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees) ; 
(rf)  Zadokite  fragments  (these  are  two  fragments 
discovered  C(uite  recently  in  the  Cairo  Genizah. 
They  deal  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  a  sect 
that  lived  in  Damascus  probably  two  centuries  B.C. , 
and  was  clearly  Sadducean).  Some  references  to 
Sadducees  are  found  in  various  Church  Fathers,  but 
they  have  no  inde]iendent  value.  It  has  to  be 
remarked  of  the  evidence  of  Josephus  that  it  almost 
seems  that  part  of  «liat  he  had  to  say  regarding 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  has  been  lost.  In  Ant. 
XIII.  v.  9,  XVIII.  i.  2,  he  refers  to  BJu.,  but  there 
we  find  only  a  scanty  reference  to  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  while  his  notice  of  the  Essenes  is  full. 
Further,  the  tendency  of  Josephus  to  bring  Jewish 
parties  into  line  with  Greek  schools  of  philosophy 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  value  of  his  account. 

2.  The  name. — The  explanation  of  the  name 
'  Sadducee '  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Only  two 
views  need  to  be  mentioned,  (a)  It  has  long  been 
held  that  the  name  is  derived  from  a  certain  priest 
Zadok.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  identify  the 
Zadok  in  question.  A  linguistic  difficulty  has  also 
been  urged,  to  account  for  the  form  Zaddukim  from 
Ziiduk.  This,  however,  disappears  when  we  find 
that  in  the  LXX  and  in  Josephus  the  name  is  spelt 
Zadilok.  (b)  The  view  in  EBi  supported  by  EBr^^ 
(see  art.  '  Sadducees ')  is  that  the  word  represents 
the  Persian  zandik.  In  modern  Persian  zandik 
means  a  Zoroastrian,  hence  an  infidel.  It  is  argued 
that,  just  as  the  Greek  iinKovpo^  was  used  by  Jews 
as  =  ' infidel,'  the  Persian  znndik  was  |>robably 
applied  to  this  sect,  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Pliarisees  were  little  better  than  infidels,  and  who 
further  supported  the  introduction  of  foreign  cus- 
toms. Further,  in  the  Arabic  NT  '  .Sadducee '  is 
translated  znndakiya.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  view  is  ingenious.  Its  difficulties  are  obvious, 
a  chief  one  being  that  we  cannot  argue  safely  from 
modern  Persian  to  an  ante-Christian  usage.  Be- 
sides, if  we  are  to  admit  that  the  Zadokite  frag- 
ments are  Sadducean  in  character  and  origin — and 
this  cannot  easily  be  denied — it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  in  this  case  the  old  and  widely  held  opinion 
is  correct.  (For  full  discussion  see  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley,  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  their  Origin, 
Teaching,  and  Contents,  London,  1914,  p.  13'2f.) 

3.  Opposition  to  the  Pharisees. — That  the  two 
parties  were  hostile  is  known  to  all.  How  precisely 
and  concisely  the  diflerence  is  to  be  defined  is  a 
problem  of  great  difficulty.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Sadducees  in  particular  is  not  extensive,  .and  a 
large  portion  of  it  comes  from  sources  that  certainly 
were  not  sympathetic.  Geiger's  view  that  the 
Sadducees  were  aristocratic  while  the  Pharisees 
were  democratic  is  true  so  far,  but  does  not  bring 
out  the  f.act  that  their  difl'erences  were  notably 
theological  or  give  any  explanation  of  those  di- 
vergences. J.  R.  Hanne's  view  that  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  carried  on  the  old  conflict  of  projihetism 
and  priestism  is  attractive,  but  according  to  the 
NT  it  is  the  Pharisees  who  are  blinded  and  en- 
slaved by  that  ceremonialism  and  externalism 
against  which  prophetism  protested.  Wellhausen's 
view  that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  those  de- 
voted to  the  Law  on  religious  grounds  while  the 
Sadducees  were  essentially  a  political  party  has 
really  little  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  all  our 
authorities  agree  in  representing  the  dift'erences 
between  the  two  parties  as  to  a  great  extent  doc- 
trinal.    (For  reference  to  those  views  see  A.  Hil- 
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genfeld,  Die  Ketzergexchichte  des  Urchristcntums, 
Leipzij;,  1S84,  p.  86  f.)  Insteail  of  attemiidii;;  the 
ambitious  tusk  of  expiessinf:  the  liiHeiencfS  in  any 
one  phiase,  we  sliall  do  better  simply  to  set  down 
what  is  known  of  them  as  they  existed. 

(a)  Standard  of  Jitith  and  practice. — The  funda- 
mental dillorence  between  Pharisees  and  Saddueees 
was  that  rehitin^  to  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  dis- 
putes. What  is  the  standard  ?  What  the  linal  court 
of  appeal?  The  Saddueees  held  that  it  was  con- 
tained only  in  the  written  Law.  The  Pharisees 
held  that  tlie  oral  traditions  were  as  authoritative 
at  least  as  the  written  Law. 

'The  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  i>eople  from  the  trftdi- 
tion  of  the  fatliers  all  nmiiner  of  ordinances  not  contained  in  the 
laws  of  Moses  ;  for  which  reason  the  sect  of  the  Saddncees 
reject  these  ordinances ;  for  they  attirni  that  only  such  laws 
ought  to  be  observed  as  are  written,  while  those  which  are 
orally  delivered  from  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  are  not  bind- 
ing. And  concerning:  these  thinjjs  ^(reat  questionings  have 
arisen  among  them  *  (Jos.  Ant,  xni.  x.  6). 

All  other  sources  fully  bear  out  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  which  in  a  sense  is  the  most  im- 
portant that  we ha\e.  In  its  light  everything  else 
must  be  read  and  where  necessary  corrected.  It 
explains  the  negations  or  Agnosticism  of  the  Sad- 
ducean  creed  :  no  doctrine  that  was  not  clearly 
taught  in  the  written  Law  possessed  for  them  valid- 
ity or  certainty.  It  explains  why  they  were  more 
rigid  than  the  Pharisees  in  enforcing  the  penal  law 
{Ant.  XIV.  iv.  2  f. ).  It  would  be  misleading  to  call 
the  Saddueees  the  Protestants  of  Judaism,  but 
there  is  some  similarity  between  their  divergence 
from  the  Pharisees  and  the  divergence  of  Protest- 
ants from  Roman  Catholics  on  the  question  of 
authority.  In  both  cases  we  have  an  appeal  to  the 
written  Word  alone,  as  against  an  appeal  to  the 
Word  plus  traditions,  precedents,  and  ecclesiastical 
judgments.  For  the  latter  the  Pharisees  claimed 
the  same  sort  of  infallibility  as  the  Roman  Church 
attaches  to  ex  cathedra  pronouncements  by  the 
pope. 

How  did  this  conflict  eventuate  ?  In  reality 
there  was  a  clear  victory  for  neither.  Pharisaism 
and  Sadduceeism  in  their  long  discussions  aHected 
each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  complexities  of 
life  convinced  the  Saddueees  that  cases  had  to  be 
met  for  which  there  was  no  definite  guidance  in  the 
written  Word,  and  popular  feeling  compelled  them 
to  fall  in  with  the  procedure  of  the  Pharisees  {^n(. 
XVIII.  i.  4).  Still,  we  may  take  it,  they  strove  to 
make  all  new  regulations  in  harmony  with  the 
AVord.  On  the  other  hand,  their  insistence  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Word  led  to  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Word  by  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
concerned  to  show,  just  as  a  Roman  Catholic  is, 
that  the  oral  tradition  was  really  based  upon  the 
Word.  Hence  the  Pharisees  won,  but  only  by 
doing  full  justice  to  the  Sadducean  position. 

'  The  Pharisees  won  the  day  ultimately,  for  they  were  able  to 
show  by  subtle  exegesis  that  the  oral  tradition  was  based  upon 
the  written  Law.  But.  and  this  is  the  great  point,  the  fciad- 
ducajan  principle  was  thus  victorious:  as  a  party  they  went 
under ;  but  the  Pharisees,  by  adopting  the  Sadducaian  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  binding  that  cainiot  be  shown  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  written  Law,  implicitly  acknowledged  that  the 
Saddueees  had  been  right  alt  along'  (Oesterley,  op.  cit.,  p.  143). 

(J)  Providence.  —  According  to  Josephus,  the 
Saddueees  did  not  believe  in  Providence. 

While  the  Pharisees,  he  tells  us,  hold  that  some  things  in  the 
world  happen  by  the  will  of  Providence,  and  that  other  things 
lie  in  the  power  of  men,  '  the  Saddueees  take  away  Providence, 
and  say  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  that  the  events  of  human 
affairs  are  not  at  its  disposal ;  but  they  suppose  that  all  our 
actions  are  in  our  own  power' (Ant.  xlll.  v.  9).  'The  Saddueees 
take  away  Providence  entirely,  and  suppose  that  Ood  is  not 
concerned  in  our  doing  or  not  doing  wh.at  is  evil ;  and  they  say 
that  to  act  what  is  good,  or  what  is  evil,  is  at  men's  own  choice, 
and  that  the  one  or  the  other  belongs  so  to  every  one,  that  they 
may  act  as  they  please'  (i>'J  n.  viii.  14). 

We  cannot  admit  that  this  is  an  accurate  ac- 
count of    Sadducean    belief.      Josephus    is    here 


straining  the  position  of  the  Saddueees  into  corre- 
spondeiu:e  with  the  Epicureans  and  sceptical  indi- 
vidualists of  (Ireece.  If  the  Saddueees  were  the 
stalwart  supporters  of  the  written  Word,  they 
could  not  have  held  such  a  view  of  God  and  the 
world.  Further,  if  Jo.sei>hus  is  accurate  here, 
passages  such  as  Mt  3'  l(i',  Ac  5™-  become  unin- 
telligible. There  it  is  implied  that  Saddueees  be- 
lieve in  wrath  to  come,  in  signs  from  heaven,  in 
the  danger  of  lighting  against  God.  Again,  while 
Rabbinical  writings  contain  no  evidence  of  any 
dispute  with  the  Pharisees  on  this  topic — a  silence 
which  is  very  significant — the  Zadokite  fragments 
show  the  Sadtlucean  doctrine  of  G<jd  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  OT  teaching  (see  Oesterley,  op.  cit., 
p.  145  f.).  We  conclude  th;it  on  this  topic  there 
was  no  essential  dill'erenee  between  Pluirisees  and 
Saddueees.  It  follows  that  the  popular  idea  of 
Saddueees  as  irreligious  and  rationalist  is  as  base- 
less as  the  idea  that  all  Pharisees  were  whited 
sepulchres. 

(c)  The  future  life. — It  is  clear  that  the  .Saddueees 
did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  l)ody 
(Ac  2'i^).  Did  they  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul?  According  to  Josephus,  they  did 
not. 

'  They  take  away  the  belief  of  the  inmiortal  duration  of  the 
soul  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  in  Hades '  (BJ  n.  viii. 
14). 

Oesterley  tries  to  show  that  in  this  point  also 
Josephus  is  untrustworthy.  .Io.sephus,  he  holds 
rightly  enough,  does  not  .separate  the  questions  of 
re.surrection  and  immortality,  and  represents  for 
his  Greek  readers,  to  whom  resurrection  was  an 
unfamiliar  idea,  the  denial  of  the  one  as  a  denial  of 
the  other.  This  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  away  the  agreement  on  this 
point  between  Josephus  and  Ac  23",  '  The  Saddueees 
say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit.'  Oesterley  very  properly  connects  this  usage 
of  'angel '  with  Ac  1'2'^,  '  It  is  his  angel.'  And  he 
argues  that  what  is  meant  is  that  Saddueees  did 
not  believe  that  the  deiiarted  become  angels  or 
spirits  {op.  cit.,  p.  147  f. ).  It  is  not  obvious  how  he 
can  conclude  that  probably  the  S.adducees  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  after  admitting 
tluat  they  did  not  believe  in  resurrection  or  in 
the  departed  becoming  spirits.  Probably  on  this 
point  the  Saddueees  took  Agnostic  ground.  Their 
supreme  standard  being  the  written  Law,  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  see  what  el.se  they  could  have  done. 

(rf)  Attitude  to  foreign  influences.  —  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  Pharisees  (see  art.  PhaKISp;e.s),  the 
Saddueees  were  sympathetic  to  foreign,  especiallj' 
Hellenistic,  culture.  This  contrast  between  the 
two  parties  is  surprising.  The  Saddueees  stood 
for  the  old  truth  against  the  innovations  of  tiie 
Pharisees.  The  latter  were  the  party  of  progress. 
Yet  it  was  the  conservative  Sadducee  who  em  braced 
foreign  culture  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  progres- 
sive Pharisee  who  bitterly  opposed  it.  In  the 
history  of  the  conflicts  of  political  ami  ecclesiiistical 
parties  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  opjionents 
apparently  exchanging  rOles.  Often  no  better 
explanation  can  be  given  than  that  suggested  by 
Oesterley  in  this  ca.se,  '  the  innate  illogic  of  human 
nature'  {op.  cit.,  p.  155). 

(e)  The  Messiah.  —  The  Saddueees  held  that 
Aaron  and  his  family  were  the  chosen  of  God  from 
whom  Messiah  should  proceed. 

(/)  The  calendar. — Into  this  complicated  subject 
we  have  no  occa.sion  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  endless  disputes  were  carried  on  between 
the  two  parties  as  to  the  correct  dates  of  the  feasts, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  while  the  Pharisees 
reckoned  by  a  lunar  year,  the  Saddueees  computed 
a  solar  year  (see  Oesterley,  op.  cit.,  p.  150 f.). 

4.  Position  and  influence.  —  In  our  i>eriod  the 
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Saililucees  were  in  the  position  of  an  aiisto(Tacy. 
'This  doctrine  is  receiveil  hut  by  a  few,  j-et  Ijy 
tliose  still  of  tlie  greatest  liigiiity  '  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
i.  4).  Practically  they  may  be  identilied  witli  the 
Temple  high-priestly  caste,  thout;h  there  were 
priests  who  were  not  Sadducees,  and  no  doubt 
.Sadducees  wlio  were  not  priests.  The  majority  of 
tlie  Temple  oHioial.s  and  their  relatives  constituted 
tlie  main  portion  of  tlie  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (cf. 
W.  Bousset,  Die  Meliijion  des  JudcntuHts  im  neu- 
trstnmcntlichen  Zeitaller,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  164  f.). 
The  hi^h  priest  and  the  whole  Temple  cnltiis  still 
possessed  considerable  influence.  But  their  power 
was  waning.  Various  movements  tended  to  diminish 
it.  Essenes  rejected  the  Temple  rites  almo.st 
entirely.  Several  late  Jewish  works  speak  depre- 
catingly  of  the  present  Temple  compared  with  the 
former.  The  real  religious  leader  was  no  longer 
the  priest  but  the  scribe.  The  facts  that  the 
Sadducees  were  harsh  in  punishing,  and  that  the 
upkeep  of  the  Temple  was  so  expensive,  tended  to 
make  the  people  favour  the  party  who  opposed  the 
Sadducees  (cf.  Bousset,  op.  (-it.,  p.  87  f.).  With 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  Sadduceeism  dis- 
appeared. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  sect  our  knowledge  is 
too  limited  to  enable  any  just  estimate  to  be  made. 
According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  agree  too  well 
among  themselves. 

'  The  behaviour  of  the  Sadducees  one  towards  another  ia  in 
some  degree  wild,  and  tlieir  conversation  with  those  that  are  of 
their  own  partv  is  as  barbarous  as  if  they  were  strangers  to 
thenr(BJ  n.  viii.  14). 

Their  unpatriotic  conduct  in  Maccabtean  times 
cannot  be  palliated,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
tliat  worldliness  and  an  eye  to  the  main  chance 
dulled  the  purity  of  their  devotion  to  the  Law. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  common  notion  that  they  were  mere 
politicians  and  irreligious  has  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion in  the  authentic  evidence  we  possess. 

5.  Attitude  to  Christianity. — Jesus  Himself  re- 
ferred very  seldom  to  the  Sadducees  ;  His  polemic 
was  directed  against  the  Pharisees.  In  His  protest 
against  their  making  void  the  Law  by  their  tradi- 
tions He  was  at  one  with  the  Sadducees.  Yet  it 
was  from  the  Sadducees  that  the  most  bitter  per- 
secution of  Jud.'ean  Christianity  arose.  We  know 
the  part  played  by  the  Sadducean  Sanhedrin  in 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  They  continued  to  persecute 
His  disciples  (Ac  4''-  5"  23'"^-).  Josephus  informs 
us  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  death  of 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  1). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
persecution.  It  began  when  Jesus  interfered  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sanhedrin  by  expelling  the 
money-changers  from  the  Temple-court.  Signifi- 
cant also  is  the  stress  laid  upon  His  alleged  threat 
to  destroy  the  Temple.  In  the  rise  of  a  party 
adhering  to  Jesus  they  feared  political  consequences 
(Jn  11*'*).  They  were  in  power,  and  they  meant 
to  keep  it,  and  anything  that  threatened  to  be  a 
danger  to  their  power  or  to  the  Temple  cultus  with 
which  their  power  was  bound  up  they  strove  to 
destroy.  That  any  Sadducees  became  Christian 
we  are  not  told.  Many  of  the  priests  believed 
(Ac  6'),  but  that  is  indecisive,  as  many  priests 
were  not  Sadducees.  But  one  of  the  disciples  was 
'  known  unto  the  high  priest'  (Jn  18'*) ;  a  consider- 
able degree  of  intimacy  is  implied  in  this  state- 
ment, and  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  friend  of 
the  high  priest  would  be  anything  but  a  Sadducee. 
There  is  a  possibilitj',  tlien,  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  once  a  Sadducee.  One  would 
like  to  think  that  the  two  greatest  of  NT  writers 
were  of  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  origin  respectively. 
Both  sects  had  their  good  points,  and  both  their 
grave  errors.      Christianity  conserved  what  was 


good  in  both,  and  oflered  a  higher  unitj'  in  which 
their  diU'erences  were  transcended. 
Literature. — See  under  Piiariseeb. 

W.  D.  NiVEN. 

SAIL,  SAILOR.— See  Ship. 

SAINT.  — 'Saint'  in  the  NT  is  the  English 
efjuivalent  of  &yio^,  '  holy,' as  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  important  to  recall  the  fundamental 
idea  of  'holy,' which  is  primarily  a  religious  and 
not  an  ethical  idea  (see  art.  Holin'e.ss).  The  man, 
thing,  or  place  that  is  holy  belongs  to  God,  and 
is  therefore  'separate'  from  what  is  profane  or 
common  property.  What  belongs  to  God  partakes 
of  the  Divine  character;  therefore  the  ethical  con- 
tent of  'saint'  is  determined  by  the  character 
attributed  to  the  Divinity  to  whom  the  'saint' 
belongs,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  existing  bond. 
Everywhere  in  the  NT  God  is  One  whose  heart, 
purpose,  and  power  towanls  men  are  revealed  as 
redeeming  love  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  'saint'  is  a 
'believer  (Fidris)  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Eph  1',  Col  V), 
i.e.  one  who  has  accepted  the  gospel  of  love  which 
constitutes  the  essential  significance  of  His  life, 
death,  .and  resurrection,  along  with  its  correspond- 
ing ethical  obligations.  In  other  words,  'saint' 
is  the  NT  equivalent  of  'Christian.' 

1.  The  saint  is  one  on  whose  whole  life  God  has 
an  irresistible  claim,  which  is  humbly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  individual  concerned.  This  claim 
receives  its  most  striking  admission  in  such  utter- 
ances as  '  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  up  for  me'  (Gal  2-");  'ye  are  not  j'our 
own  ;  for  ye  were  bought  with  a  price '  (1  Co  6°°) ; 
'beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints'  (Ro  1'). 
Under  various  metaphors,  this  new  and  compelling 
relationship  of  the  'saint'  to  God  is  expressed. 
Regarded  as  a  criminal  on  trial,  he  is  'justified' 
or  '  acquitted '  (yet  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  not  with 
a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty,'  Ro  5')  ;  as  an  enemy  he 
is  '  reconciled  ' ;  as  a  debtor  he  is  '  forgiven  ' ;  as  a 
slave  he  is  either  'redeemed'  or  admitted  to  the 
status  of  '  son '  in  the  household  of  God  (cf.  A. 
Deissmann,  St.  Paul,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1913,  p. 
145).  In  other  words,  the  saint  is  '  called '  by  God, 
in  the  sen.se  of  receiving  not  an  invitation,  but 
rather  a  royal  summons,  expressed  in  the  free  gift 
of  an  overwhelming  love.  The  NT  does  not  look 
on  'sainthood'  as  an  adventure  which  may  be 
presumption,  a  kind  of  life  for  which  volunteers 
are  asked,  a  warfare  at  our  own  charges,  for  which 
some  are  constitutionally  or  temperamentally  or 
by  virtue  of  circumstances  unfitted.  It  is  not 
what  we  are,  or  feel  ourselves  to  be,  or  what  we 
have  been,  that  determines  our  right  to  call  our- 
selves '  saints.'  Our  'calling'  rests  on  the  truth  of 
the  character  and  purpose  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  ethical  bearings  of  this  claim  upon 
men  properly  belong  to  the  art.  Sanctification. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  '  saint '  is  one 
who  is  immediately  and  obediently  responsive  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  sonship  (Ro  8'^). 
He  is  one  who  is,  from  the  ideal  point  of  view, 
no  longer  subject  to  any  external  rule  or  'law'; 
from  whom  no  tracts  of  the  world's  life  are  fenced 
off  by  any  arbitrary  or  conventional  requirement ; 
whose  only  'constraint'  is  the  'love  of  Christ,' 
especially  as  revealed  in  His  Cross  (2  Co  5''') ;  in 
other  words,  one  who'  possesses  the  kingdom'  (Dn 
7"],  accepts  the  rule  of  God,  and  suffers  it  to  bring 
fortih  its  own  fruits  in  character  and  moral  attitude. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  immanent  principle  of  the 
new  life  (Ro  8"'). 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Bible  the  term 
'saint'  is  never  applied  to  individuals  as  such. 
The  word  is  always  '  saints.'  Only  twice  is  it  used 
in  the  singular,  as  applied  to  persons  (Ph  4^', 
Rev  22"),  where,  however,  the  '  saint '  is  regarded 
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as  a  member  of  a  commvinity.     Jesus  alone  in  the 

NT  is  ciilleil  0  iSvios  Tou  OeoO  (e.g.  Mk  l--*).  This  is 
important  as  establisliinj;  a  link  Ijetween  the  OT 
and  the  NT  conceptions.  In  the  OT  '  saints '  are 
members  of  the  true  Israel,  at  first  of  the  nation, 
and  hitterlj-  of  the  pious  remnant.  In  the  NT 
'  church '  and  '  saints '  are  used  interchangeably  in 
the  greetings  of  letters :  the  former  in  Tliessa- 
lonians,  Corinthians,  (ialatians,  Philemon  ;  the 
latter  in  Kphcsians,  I'hilippians,  and  Colossians. 
Just  as  in  the  OT  tlie  covenant  is  made  with  the 
nation,  or  with  Abraham  as  representing  the 
nation  yet  to  be,  so  with  the  NT  the  Church  or 
community  of  believers  is  the  recipient  of  the 
'new  covenant  in  my  blood.'  This  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  putting  the  Cliurch  first,  and  the  individual 
experiences  of  its  members  last.  It  sinijily  means 
that  the  present  experience  and  future  realization 
of  'salvation'  by  the  individual  was  to  the  first 
Christians  or  'saints'  inconceivable,  exc(ti)t  in  so 
far  as  it  involved  a  mutual  relationship  witii  others 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Saintliness  is  an  impossibility 
unless  it  contains  as  its  essence  an  experience  of 
God's  love  common  to  all  which  finds  expression  in 
common  worship,  and  certain  corresponding  mutual 
obligations  of  loving  thought  and  ministry  towards 
others.  The  members  of  the  Church  have  been 
individually  justified,  reconciled,  forgiven,  and 
have  entered  upon  a  new  relationship  of  trust  and 
freedom  with  tjod  ;  but  the  spirit  tliat  has  accom- 
plished this  can  have  no  free  course  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  life  and  cliaracter,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  expresses  itself  in  a  community  where  Christ 
is  head  of  every  man  (1  Co  IP).  'We,  who  are 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  severally 
members  one  of  another'  (Ro  12").  The  saints  in 
the  NT  as  in  the  OT  receive  a  '  kingdom  '  (Dn  7"), 
a  social  gift  too  great  for  one  pair  of  hands  to 
hold,  or  for  one  single  mind  to  conceive.  We  must 
comprehend  'with  all  saints'  (Eph  3'*)  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  love  of  God.  No  Christian  apart  from 
others  can  perfectly  fulfil  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ideal,  or  attain  to  '  eternal  lite.'  A  more  common 
description  in  the  NT  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
the  possession  of  the  saints  is  '  inheritance '  (see 
art.  Heir).  Christians  are 'heirs'  of  eternal  life 
(Tit  3'),  and  also  of  the  'kingdom'  (1  Co  6»- '» 
15™).  The  mutual  relationship  that  exists  as 
binding  the  members  of  the  Cliurch  together  is 
increasingly  based  in  the  NT  on  the  response  to  cer- 
tain moral  obligations,  which  are  directlj'  involved 
in  the  experience  of  salvation  (Eph  5',  Col  I'-). 

It  will  thus  become  readily  apparent  that  with 
the  new  conception  of  God  revealed  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ  these  two  aspects  of  NT  sainthood  issue  in 
the  result  that  moral  obligation  in  the  Christian 
life  is  not  merely  reinforced,  but  deepened  and 
enriched.  The  enervating  sense  of  impossibilitj', 
and  the  facile  acceptance  of  a  two-fold  standard  of 
living,  so  interwoven  with  the  popular  use  of  the 
word  'saint,'  are  really  the  still  persistent  product 
of  the  monastic  ideal,  and  are  seen  to  be,  what 
they  really  are,  a  fundamental  denial  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  is  essentially  the  acceptance 
of  a  filial  relationship  to  God.  The  moral  activi- 
ties of  the  saint  are  rooted  in  a  '  patience'  which 
obeys  the  voice  of  illumined  conscience,  and 
humbly  believes  in  Jesus  at  all  costs  (Kev  14'- ;  cf. 
Col  l"). 

LiTERATtme. — H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lefirhitck  der  NT  Theologies, 
2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1911  {passim)  ;  P.  Peine.  Thenlogie  des  ST, 
Leipzij,  1910  (passim);  art-  'Saint'  in  II DB;  R.  Law,  The 
Tests  of  IJ/e,  Edinburgh,  1909,  p.  90f. ;  J.  Denney,  The  Wai/ 
Ererlastinp,  London,  1911,  p.  113(1.  ;  F.  Paget,  Studies  in  the 
Christian  Character,  do.,  1895,  p.  5.5 ff. ;  H.  F.  Amiel,  .Joumat 
Intime^,  Geneva,  1887,  tr.  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward,  London, 
1898,  p.  147;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons 
(Selection),  do.,  1868,  pp.  260fr.,  27"  ff. 
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SAL  AMIS  (Sa\a;i(s).—Salamis,  the  most  import- 
ant city  of  ancient  Cyprus,  was  the  first  place 
visited  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  first 
missionary  journey  (Ac  13').  Situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  tiie  island,  about  e'luidistant 
from  Cilicia  in  ttie  north  and  Syria  in  the  east,  it 
was  the  emporium  of  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of 
Salaminia,  which  stretched  inward  between  two 
mountain  ranges  as  far  as  Nicosia,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  Cyprus.  Once  a  centre  of  Myceuie.au  civiliza- 
tion, and  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Greeks, 
Salaniis  became  the  arena  of  a  long  conflict  Ix^tween 
an  ICastern  and  a  Western  culture,  I'hcenicia  and 
Hellas  here  contending  with  and  profoundly  in- 
fluencing one  another. 

The  city  pos.sessed  a  fine  harbour,  near  which 
the  Athenians  defeated  the  Phoenicians,  the  allies 
of  Persia,  in  449  B.C.  The  same  waters  witnessed 
the  greatest  sea-fight  of  anc'ient  times,  in  which 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus  achieved  in  .306  n.C. 
a  brilli.ant  victory  over  Ptolemy  Soter  and  thus 
wrested  the  Island  from  him.  But  after  a  few  years 
Cyprus  was  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  and  it  was  probably  during  his  reign  that 
Jews  began  to  settle  in  the  isl.and,  to  which  a 
letter  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Roman  Senate 
on  behalf  of  this  people  about  139  B.C.  (1  Mac  15'-^). 
Their  numbers  were  doubtless  greatly  increased  in 
the  time  of  Herod  tlie  Great,  when  '  Cicsar  made 
him  a  present  of  half  the  copper  mines  in  Cyprus, 
and  committed  the  care  of  the  other  half  to  him' 
(Jos.  A  nt.  XVI.  iv.  5).  Many  Jews  must  have  made 
their  home  in  Salamis,  where  Barnabas  (himself  a 
Cypriote,  Ac  4^)  and  St.  Paul  found  synagogues, 
in  wliich  they  'proclaimed  thewordof  (Jod'  (Ac  13°). 
The  historian  has  recorded  no  inciilents  or  results 
of  this  visit.  After  the  'sharp  contention'  of  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
missionary  tour,  the  latter  went  back  to  labour  in 
his  native  island,  taking  his  cousin  Mark  with  him 
(15'*).  During  a  widespread  insurrection  in  tlie 
reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  117),  the  Jews  of  Salamis, 
grown  numerous  and  wealthy,  rose  and  massacred 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  once  populous  city 
became  almost  a  de.sert.  '  Hadrian,  afterwards 
Emperor,  landed  on  the  island,  and  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  been 
able  to  act  on  the  defensive.  He  defeated  the  Jews, 
expelled  them  from  the  island,  to  whose  beautiful 
coasts  no  .Jew  was  ever  after  permitted  to  approach. 
If  one  were  accidentally  wrecked  on  the  inhospit- 
able shore,  he  was  instantly  put  to  death  '  (H.  11. 
Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews*,  London,  IS06,  ii.  421). 
Devastated  by  earthquakes  in  the  time  of  Cim- 
stantius  and  Constantine,  Salamis  was  restored  by 
Constantiusll.  and  named  Constantia,  Epiphanius, 
the  writer  on  the  heretical  sects,  was  its  archbishop 
A.D.  367-402.  The  story  that  Barnab.as  suffered 
martyrdom  there  is  a  late  legend.  His  relics,  w  ith 
a  copy  of  the  First  Gospel,  were  '  discovered  '  in 
A.D.  477,  and  the  Emperor  Zeno  consequently  made 
the  Cyprian  Church  independent  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now 
covered  by  sandhills,  its  place  being  taken  by 
Famagusta,  2i  miles  S.,  where  there  is  a  good 
natural  harbour. 

Literature.— Conybeare-Howson,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
SSt.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1877,  i.  109 ff.;  T.  Lewin.  The  Life  and 
Epistles  0/  .St.  Paul->,  1875;  J.  A.  R.  Munro  and  H.  A.  Tubbs, 
in  ,///Sxii.  (1891)  69  ff.,  29811.  JaMKS   STUAHAN. 

SALEM.— See  Jerusalem,  Melchizedek. 

SALMONE  CZaXfjLiivr);  Strabo  usually  writes  2a/*(i- 
vLov,  sometimes  ^aXucii/iof  ;  Pliny,  Sammonium). — 
Saliiione  is  a  iiromoiitory  in  the  e.ast  of  Crete  (Ac 
27').  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  modern  Cape 
Sidero,  in  the  extreme  N.E.,  or  Cape  Plaka,  about 
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7  miles  farther  S.,  was  so  named.  The  map  of 
Crete  in  K/ii"  gives  tlie  latter.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  the  ancient  usage  itself  varied.  On 
passing  Cnidos,  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  St. 
Paul's  Alexandrian  ship  was  beaten  out  of  her 
course,  which  would  have  taken  her  straiglit  to 
Cythera,  north  of  Crete,  and  obliged  to  hear  S.W. 
by  S.  till  she  came  over  against  (Kara)  Salinone, 
from  wliich  point  she  could  work  slowly  westward 
uniler  the  lee  of  the  island.  The  season  was 
autumn,  during  which  the  Etesian  (north-west) 
winds  blow  in  the  M<;ei\.n  for  forty  days,  beginning 
at  the  rise  of  the  dog-star  (Herodotus,  vi.  140,  vii. 
IGS) ;  '  perllant  his  Uiebus,  quos  Etesias  vocant' 
(I'liny,  HN  ii.  47).  Aristotle  describes  them  as 
/j^i^Lv  ^x^^'^^'^  "^^^  '"^  ^"^^  '"^s  ipKTov  tfi^poiUviav  KoX 
^eipiipuv  (de  Mundo,  iv.  15). 

Literature.— J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul^,  18S0,  pp.  74-81 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  SI.  Paul  the  Tramller 
and  the  Roman  Citizen,  1S95,  p.  320f. ;  Conybeare-Howson, 
S(.  Paiii,  newed.,lS77,  ii.  392f.  JAMES  STRAHAN. 

SALT  ((SXs ;  also  efXat,  a  form  which  is  rare  except 
in  LXX  and  NT  ;  adj.  aXu/c6s). — This  condiment  of 
food  was  in  general  use  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity.  From  the  religious  significance  which 
it  had  for  the  primitive  mind,  and  especially  its 
association  with  sacrificial  meals,  it  became — and 
still  is  throughout  the  East — a  symbol  of  guest- 
friendship  and  fidelity ;  from  its  purifying  and 
antiseptic  properties,  an  image  of  the  power  of 
good  men  to  preserve  the  moral  soundness  of  society 
(Mt  5'^) ;  and  from  its  piquancy,  a  suggestion  of  the 
relish  which  wit  and  wisdom  give  to  talk  which 
would  otherwise  be  insipid.  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Colossians  to  let  their  speech  be  'seasoned  with 
salt '  (iSXari  ijpTviMvos,  Col  4^),  and  the  salt  which  he 
had  in  mind  possessed  finer  properties  than  the  fiXes 
and  sal  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Attic  '  salt '  was  Attic  wit.  Pliny  {HN  xxxi.  7)  says :  '  The 
higher  enjoyments  of  life  could  not  exist  without  the  use  of 
salt:  indeed,  so  hii^hly  necessary  is  this  condiment  to  mankind, 
that  the  pleasures  of"  the  mind  can  be  expressed  by  no  better 
terra  than  the  word  salt  (nale^),  such  being  the  name  given  to 
all  effusions  of  wit.'  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  usually  in- 
dicated by  the  context  in  which  it  occurs  ;  *  Sale  vero  et  facetiis 
Ciesar  .  .  .  vicit  omnes '  (Cic.  de  Ofic.  I.  xxxvii.  133)  ;  '  facetiarura 
quidam  lepos  quo,  tanquam  sale,  perspergatur  omnis  oratio' 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  34);  *sal  niger,*  i.e.  biting  wit,  sarcasm  (Hor. 
Ep.  II.  ii.  60). 

St.  Paul  was  of  cour.se  familiar  with  this  classical 
'  salt,'  which  at  its  best  was  intellectual  acuteness 
and  sparkling  wit,  but  which  easily  degenerated 
into  eOTpai!-e\la  { Epli  5'').  There  was  no  lack  of  it 
in  his  university  town  of  Tarsus.  But  as  a  Chris- 
tian he  takes  the  word — like  x^P".  ayd-n-rj  and  many 
another  term — and  gives  it  a  new  and  better  con- 
notation. He  eliminates  from  it  the  bitterness  of 
sarcasm  and  adds  to  it  the  essential  grace  of  Chris- 
tianity. Without  making  it  less  intellectual,  he 
makes  it  more  spiritual.  As  a  lover  of  good  talk, 
he  is  far  from  deprecating  what  is  stimulating  and 
pungent.  He  desiderates  all  the  old  readiness  '  to 
answer  each  one'  (Col  4^''),  but  the  answer  will 
no  longer  be  the  repartee  which  seeks  a  brilliant 
personal  victory ;  it  will  be  the  response  of  the 
heart  that  loves  still  more  tlian  of  the  mind  that 
glitters.  If  the  new  meaning  of  the  metaphor  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  context  in  which  it  is 
employed — '  walk  in  wisdom,'  '  let  your  speech  be 
always  with  grace' — salt  becomes  the  symbol  of  a 
rare  combination  of  virtues.  A  spiritual  wisdom 
and  Christian  grace,  at  once  quickening  the  gifts 
of  Nature  and  hallowing  the  charms  of  culture, 
are  to  replace  pagan  wit  as  the  savour  of  that 
human  intercourse  which  is  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  souls. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the 
.Vr2,  1890,  s.u.  iAw;  artt.   'Salf  in  HDB  and  EBi;  J.  B. 


Lifhtfoot,    St,    Paul's    Epistles   to    the    Colossians   and    to 
Philemon^  1879.  JaMES  STKAHAN. 

SALUTATIONS.— Salutations  are  friendly  greet- 
ings, literary  and  otherwise,  which  Christianity 
took  over  from  the  .social  life  of  antiijuity,  but 
tilled  with  a  new  content  of  Divine  love  and  made 
a  symbol  of  a  common  brotherhood  in  Cliriat.  Of 
literary  greetings  those  in  Ko  16''"  are  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  puzzling.  Here  are  twenty- 
live  persons  and  four  house-societies,  each  appar- 
ently well  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  characterized  by 
him  with  a  particularity  as  brief  as  it  is  discrimin- 
ating. This  by  one  who  had  never  been  in  Kome 
is  quite  impossible,  it  is  said.  Jiilicher  says  :  'One 
must  presuppose  a  kind  of  popular  emigration  from 
the  Pauline  congregations  in  the  East  to  Kome,  in 
order  to  find  so  many  friends  of  the  apostle  in 
Rome.'  *  But  there  was  a  constant  movement  to 
Kome  from  all  over  the  Empire,  as  well  as  a  return- 
ing tide,  and  the  Apostle  with  his  rare  knowledge 
of  societies  in  Asia  and  Europe  coulil  easily  have 
a  score  of  personal  friends  in  the  cajiital,  as  well 
as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Church  there. 
David  Schulz  sought  the  solution  in  Ephesus,  to 
which  Church  these  words  were  directed,  t  Sjiitta 
claims  that  the  Epistle  to  Rome  is  really  two 
Epistles,  the  second  being  written  from  Spain  later, 
after  St.  Paul  knew  the  Romans  from  residence.^ 
But  this  presupposes  a  second  imprisonment — a 
point  in  dispute — and  it  is  not  wise  to  assume  it 
unless  necessary.  The  Acta  Pauli  (ed.  C.  Schmidt, 
Heidelberg,  1905)  connects  the  death  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  imprisonment  of  which  we  know.  But 
in  every  city  in  which  St.  Paul  worked  there  were 
Jews  and  Cliristians  personally  known  to  him  who 
were  now  in  Rome;  cf.  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  6'2ff.,  and 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  675  (ed.  Amsterdam,  1707,  p.  993), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  city  '  full  of  Tarseans  and 
Alexandrians.' 

K.  Erbes,  in  a  suggestive  article,  thinks  that,  as  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Rome  was  well  known  in  the  city,  many  disciples 
met  him  at  Forum  Appii  or  Tres  Tabern^e,  and  gave  him  full 
particulars  concerning  the  Roman  congregation.  Even  before, 
brethren  in  Rome  in  deep  sympathy  had  written  to  him,  so 
that  he  was  familiar  with  disciples  there.  In  the  Peter-Paul 
Actsied.  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  180  f.),  it  is  said  that 
St.  Paul  received  in  Malta  a  friendly  letter  from  Rome  by  two 
messengers,  and  this  occurs  in  the  oldest  part  of  these  Acts. 
The  greetings  in  Ro  16  may  be  a  historical  reminder  of  this 
letter.  Christians  also  may  have  gone  ahead  to  Rome  from  St. 
Paul's  various  Churches  to  help  and  plead  for  him.  How  much 
Christians  did  in  this  way  for  lesser  men  we  know  from  Lucian, 
de  Morte  Peregrini,  13,  and  Ignatius,  ad  Smyrn.  10,  and  Erbes 
gives  interesting  parallels  between  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and 
St.  Paul.  The  Greek  names  in  these  greetings — there  are  also 
Latin — confirm  what  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  most  of 
the  members  in  Rome  were  Greek.  In  the  BulletinodelV  Insti- 
tuto  di  Corrispondenza  archeologica,  Rome,  1881,  p.  131  ff.,  H. 
Dessau  gives  eighty-one  names  in  families  in  Ostia  in  which  NT 
ones  often  recur.  It  can  easily  be  proved  by  inscriptions  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  and  Nero  that  all  the  names  in  Ro  16  were 
Roman  names.  Erbes  thinks  that  these  were  actual  salutations 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Ajwstle,  occasioned  perhaps  by  these 
embassies  and  letters  ;  and  that  this  beautiful  message  covering 
with  renown  these  humble  and  faithful  workers  might  not  be 
lost,  they  inserted  it  in  the  most  appropriate  place  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.J 

The  religious  interest,  however,  so  predominates 
in  the  NT  that  salutations  like  those  in  Ro  16  are 
rare.  They  are  swallowed  up  in  the  ever-recurring 
prayer  (in  which,  perhaps,  greeting  also  is  not 
wanting)  that  the  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ  may 
be  with  the  Christians.  And  the  community  or 
brotherhood  seems  to  supersede  the  personal 
element.       '  The  churches  of    Asia    salute    you ' 

•  Einleitung  in  das  XT',  Tiibingen,  1906,  p.  95,  Eng.  tr., 
An  Introduction  to  the  NT,  London,  1904,  p.  109  (. 

t  SK,  1829,  p.  609  f. 

J  Untersuchungen  tiber  den  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Romer 
(  =  Zur  Gei^chichte  und  Littcratur  des  Urchristentuins,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.),  Gbttingen,  1901,  esp.  pp.  76,  82-91. 

5  '  Zeit  und  Ziele  der  Grusse  Rom.  lO^-i^,'  in  ZXTW  x.  [1909] 
128-147. 
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(1  Co  16");  'All  the  brethren  salute  you'  (v.*"). 
If  Aqiiila  and  Prisca  salute,  '  the  church  that  is  in 
their  house,'  the  society  usually  nu'ctin-,'  in  their 
triclinium  or  dining-rooui  is  iniuiediately  broujjht 
in  (V.'").  Again,  'All  the  saints  salute  you'  ("2 
Co  13'^),  where  tlie  word  'saints'  is  to  he  inter- 
Iireteil  as  equivalent — without  losing  its  religious 
signilicance — to  our  word  'nienihers.'  This  uni- 
versality of  Christian  interest,  or  indusiveness  of 
brotherhood,  appears  often  :  '  Salute  every  saint  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (I'h  4'-');  '  Tlie  bretliren  whicli  are 
with  me  salute  you '(v."'),  where  all  the  Christians 
who  were  wont  to  assemble  in  )irison  or  in  his  hired 
rooms  (Ac  28™)  to  console  St.  Paul,  or  were  actually 
present  when  he  dictated  this  letter,  join  in  his 
salutation  ;  '  All  the  saints  salute  you,  especially 
they  that  are  of  Ca-sar's  household  '  (I'h  4--),  where 
we  are  reminded  of  what  recent  research  in  inscrip- 
tions has  shown,  not  to  speak  of  the  literary 
evidence — that  converts,  and  some  of  them  of 
higli  rank,  were  in  the  Imperial  Court,  liesidcs  many 
in  the  city  of  the  highest  circles.*  Sometimes  St. 
Paul  is  so  anxious  to  bring  home  to  the  societies 
his  loving  greetings  that  he  takes  the  pen  from  the 
amanuensis  and  adds  these  in  his  own  hand  (1  Co 
10-',  Col  4'*).  In  the  form  '  All  that  are  with  me 
salute  thee'  (Tit  3")  there  is  nothing  unusual,  as 
the  same  appears  in  the  papyri. t  The  Christian 
note,  of  course,  is  peculiar  :  '  Salute  them  that 
love  us  in  faith'  (ib.).  In  the  midst  of  other 
associations,  in  and  for  Christian  society  alone  St. 
Paul  lived  and  worked.  On  account  of  a  danger 
of  a  false  Judaizihg,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  brings  in  the  Christian  leauers  in  a 
unique  way.  The  democracy  of  Christianity  is 
seen  both  in  the  inscriptions  or  opening  words  of 
the  Epistles  and  in  tlie  greetings  at  the  cIo.se, 
where  mention  of  ministers  or  officers  is  generally 
absent,  in  a  way  impossible  after  A.D.  80  or  later. 
But  in  Hebrews  we  have:  'Salute  all  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  you  [better,  '  all  your  leaders,' 
i]-Yovij.i>>ovi],  and  all  the  saints'  (IS-'').  The  author 
is  determined,  as  in  desperation  over  theological 
and  other  (v.'')  dangers  (cf.  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius), 
to  refer  the  believers  again  (see  v.')  to  their  guides 
and  other  helpers,  of  whose  correctness  he  is  con- 
vinced. Even  their  salutations  must  first  be  given 
to  them.  The  personal  touch  is  in  2  Jn'-  and 
more  remotely  in  3  Jn'^.  James,  2  Peter,  1  John, 
and  Jude  omit  greetings  at  the  end. 

Of  greetings  in  practice,  the  kiss,  well  known  in 
Oriental  lands,  is  urged  five  times,  besides  being 
mentioned  in  Ac  20^' — '  Salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss'  (1  Co  IG^",  2  Co  W\  Ro  16'«,  1  Th  5=" 
['all  the  brethren'],  and  I  P  5^*  ['Salute  one 
another  with  a  kiss  of  love ']).  The  thought  at  the 
back  of  it  in  ancient  folklore  was  the  communion 
of  soul  with  soul,  or  the  forming  of  a  covenant,  for 
the  soul  flows  out  of  the  nose  or  mouth.  This 
significance  held  long  in  magic.  When  the  sorcerer 
attempts  to  awaken  the  dead  by  a  kiss,  he  will 
pour  his  own  soul  into  hira  (cf.  2  K  4^),  as 
Jahweh  makes  man  a  living  soul  by  breathing 
(Gn  2').t  In  ancient  Rome  the  kiss  was  a  sign  of 
family  relationship,  so  that  there  developed  a 
formal  law  of  the  kiss  {ius  osvuli)  between  relatives, 
going  as  far  as  those  between  whom  marriage  was 
forbidden.  It  was  also  a  sign  of  peace  or  agree- 
ment. The  salutation  by  the  kiss  was  taken  over 
under  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  course,  but,  like 
everything  else,  purified  and  sanctified.  Refer- 
ences in  the  NT  presuppose  an  assembly  for  wor- 
ship, where  the  Epistles  are  read,  the  kiss  being 

*  See  A.  Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expa-nsion  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  First  Three  Centuries^  Eng.  tr.^,  2  vols.,  London, 
1908,  Index,  s.v.  'Rome.' 

t  J.  A.  Robinson,  St.  Paul's  EpiitU  to  the  Ephesians, 
London,  1903,  p.  280. 

S  H.  Gressmann,  in  RGG  lii.  [Tubingen,  1911)  1908. 


not  yet  perhaps  a  formal  part  of  the  .service,  but 
a  general  practice  on  the  ground  of  brotherly  love 
in  religious  conununion.  Whether  in  NT  times 
the  kiss  was  promiscuous  between  the  sexes  can- 
not be  answered  certainly,  though  it  is  risky  to 
argue  from  later  custom  that  it  was.  *  The  separa- 
tion of  the  .sexes  in  the  assemblies,  the  strict  sub- 
ordination of  Avomen  amounting  to  a  dejueciation 
on  the  part  of  St.  Paul  (1  Ti  2"'°),  aiui  general 
customs  among  both  Jews  and  Creeks,  make  it 
excee<lingly  unlikely  that  the  kiss  was  given 
promiscuously.  If  so,  it  was,  as  Calirol  says,  a 
sign  of  the  purity  of  nujrals  among  Christians, 
lint  later,  in  the  2n(l  and  3rd  centuries,  with  the 
growth  of  larger  freedom  and  selfconlidence,  the 
kiss  became  more  general.  It  has  been  argued, 
though  on  slight  grounds,  that  it  was  a  custom  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues.! 

H.  Seeberg  thinks,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kiss  in  the 
Third's  Supiier  service,  and  from  the  passages  on  ttie  kiss  in  the 
Epistles,  that  the  Epistles  e3i>efially  (not  so  much  the  Cospels) 
were  re.'id  in  the  evening  service,  to  which  in  the  early  Church 
the  Supper  was  limited,  and  that  the  kiss  as  a  ]>art  of  the 
worship  took  place  after  that  reading.  'So  the  writer  of  the 
Epistles  reckons  that  his  Epistle  will  be  read  i[i  that  evening 
service,  in  which  worship  and  sociability  flow  togetlier,  so  that 
he  tries  to  prepare  hearts  for  the  reception  of  u\e  I/>rd,  whom 
they  await  in  the  Supper.*  Besides,  in  1  Co  16--',  after  the  kiss 
of  V.20  comes  the  Marana  tha  ('The  Lord  is  coming'  [not, 
Maran  atha,  '  The  Lord  has  come '])  and  the  benediction,  and 
we  know  from  the  Didache  that  the  Marana  tha  was  an  element 
of  the  oldest  liturgy  of  the  Supper;  consequently  St.  Paul  in 
this  passage  connects  an  exhortation  to  the  kiss  with  the 
Supper  liturgy.  He  therefore  expects  that  his  Epistle  will  be 
read  immediately  before  the  Supi>cr.  The  I^ord's  Supper  kiss 
at  the  end  of  different  NT  Epi.stles  proves  that  these  Epistles 
are  intended  to  be  rend  in  the  evening  public  worship.I  This  is 
an  ingenious  and  8U;,'gestive  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  \\'e 
have  not  sutlicient  ligiit  to  estimate  it. 

As  we  go  into  the  post-Apostolic  Age,  we  find 
the  kiss  a  secure  part  of  public  worship.  '  When 
we  have  ceased  from  prayer,  we  salute  one  another 
with  a  kiss.  There  is  then  brought  to  the  pre- 
siding brother  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine'  (Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  65).  Athenagoras  quotes  an 
extra-canonical  Scripture  warning  against  an  abu.se 
of  the  kiss,  saying  that  '  the  kiss,  or  rather  the 
salutation,  should  be  given  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
since,  if  there  be  mixed  with  it  the  least  defilement 
of  thought,  it  excludes  us  from  eternal  life  '  (Legnt. 
32).  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  recognizes  abuses 
which  crept  in,  and  refers  to  the  resounding  kisses 
in  church  which  made  suspicions  and  evil  reports 
among  the  heathen,  and  claims  that  the  kiss  must 
be  'mystic'  (Peed.  iii.  11).  TertulUan  presupposes 
omission  of  the  kiss  when  fasting,  but  declaims 
against  the  omission  (except  on  Good  Friday), 
believing  that  the  kiss  of  brotherhood  is  a  part  of 
every  true  prayer  {de  Oral.  IS).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  refers  to  the  embarra.ssment  the  custom 
causes  in  the  case  of  an  unbelieving  husband  who 
is  unwilling  for  his  wife  'to  meet  any  one  of  the 
brethren  to  exchange  a  kiss'  {ad  Uxor.  ii.  4). 
Origen  refers  the  custom  of  the  kiss  after  prayer 
to  Ro  16'*  and  other  Scripture,  and  says  that  the 
kiss  must  be  holy,  chaste,  and  sincere,  an  expres- 
sion of  peace  and  simjilicity  (adEom.  x.  33  [Migne, 
PG  xiv.  1'283]).  The  Apostolic  C'vnstitutions  (viii. 
11)  insisted  on  order  in  this  part  of  the  service; 
the  clergy  to  kiss  the  bishop,  the  laity  the  men, 
the  women  the  women,  going  back  in  this  last 
particular  to  the  probable  use  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

Literature. — Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  footnotes 
see  J.  E.  Frame,  ICC,  'Theasalonians,' Edinliurgh,  lOlU,  p.  210  ; 
A.  Robertson  and  A.  Plummer,  ib.  '  1  Corinthians,' do.,  1911, 
p.  399  ;  G.  Woblenberg,  Ver  erate  und  zwt-ite  Thessahnicher- 

•  As  do  E.  Venablcs  in  DCA  ii.  902  f.,  F.  Cabrol  in  Dictiannaire 
d'archiidogif.  chrMemir..  Paris,  1903ff.,  ii.  117  f.,  and  A.  E. 
Crawley  in  ERE  vii.  710  f. 

t  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in  Eip,  4th  ser.,  ix.  [1894]  460-462. 

t  *  Kuss  und  Kanon '  in  Aus  Religion  und  Qeschichte,  i. 
[Leipzig,  19061  118-122. 
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brief,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  122 ;  K.  Leimbach,  in  Zeilachri/l  filr 
die  hist.  Theol.  xli.  [Gotha,  1871)  43CM35 ;  V.  Schultze,  art. 
'  Friedeusliuss '  in  PKK^  vi.  274  (. ;  C.  Krieg,  in  F.  X.  Kraus, 
ReaUtieijktopadie  der  christUchen  AlUTliim^r,  2  vols.,  Freiburg 
i.  B.,  1SSI-N5,  i.  542-544,  wlicre  older  literature  is  (pven,  and 
where  reference  to  /AVT  should  be  vol.  -\x.  (not  vol.  xl.)  \'  108  ; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  in  EBi,  s,v,  'Salutations.' 

J.  Alfred  Faulkner. 

SALYATION.SAYE, SAVIOUR.— 1.  Words  refer- 
ring to  salvation  i  n  the  NT  outside  tlie  Gospels 

(for  Gospels  see  DCG  ii.  5.j'2-5.57,  571-573). — awidf 
('to  save')  is  trenorall}'  used  for  spiritual  deliver- 
ance. The  e.\eeptii)ns  in  the  Acts  are4''  14",  where 
it  is  used  for  healing  from  bodily  intiruiity,  and 
2720.  31^  where  it  is  used  for  deliverance  from  ship- 
wreck. In  the  other  passages  in  the  Acts  (2"-  ■" 
412  J1I4  151.  11  If,™- 31)  it  is  used  to  denote  spiritual 
deliverance.  The  link  between  the  two  meanings 
may  be  seen  in  the  quotation  from  Jl  3'  (Heb. ; 
2^'^  Eng.)  cited  in  Ac  2" ;  cf.  Ro  10'^  acifci;/  refers 
to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  in  Jude*;  to  de- 
liverance from  death  in  He  5' ;  to  spiritual  deliver- 
ance in  Ro  S"-  '»  S-'"  9-'  lO"-  '»  ll"--«,  I  Co  V^-"-  3" 
56  716  9^2  1033  152^  2  Co  2'^  Eph  2'"  «,  1  Th  2'«,  2  Th 
2'»,  1  Ti  1'=  2^-  •»  4'",  2  Ti  1M'«,  Tit  3',  He  7^,  Ja 
121  2'4  4'2  5™.  1  P  3-'4i»,  Jude=».  In  Ja  5"  ('the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick')  aw^eiv 
is  interpreted  of  bodily  healing  by  many  commen- 
tators ;  but  the  general  context  of  a  chapter  which 
as  a  whole  relates  to  what  is  spiritual,  the  im- 
mediate context  associating  forgiveness  of  sins 
with  the  particular  command  ('and,  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him'),  and 
the  use  of  the  word  '  healed '  in  the  next  verse  to 
denote  healing  from  sin,  concur  to  indicate  that 
here  also  the  word,  as  usually  in  the  Epistles, 
means  spiritual  deliverance.  Any  difficulty  in 
understanding  iydpa  in  '  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 
up '  of  spiritual  succour  is  less  than  that  of  ex- 
plaining '  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save '  of  bodily 
healing  in  this  context. 

(tuitt;/)  ('saviour'),  used  in  the  Gospels  for  God 
(Lk  !■")  and  Christ  (Lk  2",  Jn  A*'^),  similarly  in  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  refers  to  God  in  1  Ti  P  2^ 
4",  Tit  1'2'»  3^  Jude^S;  and  to  Christ  in  Ac  5'' 
13^,  Eph  S'^  ('the  saviour  of  the  body'),  Ph  Z^, 
2  Ti  1",  Tit  1*  2'''  3",  2  P  !'•  "  2=»  3-'- '»,  1  Jn  4'"'. 

aoiTtipia  ('salvation'),  used  in  the  Gospels  for 
spiritual  deliverance  in  general,  but  connected 
with  the  idea  of  salvation  through  the  Messiah 
(Lk  1«^-  "•  "  19",  Jn  4-),  occurs  for  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  in  Ac  7'"*,  for  deliverance  from  death 
in  shipwreck  in  Ac  27^'',  for  the  deli^■erance  of 
Noah  in  He  11'.  It  is  used  for  spiritual  deliverance 
in  Ac  4'=  13=«-  ■"  16",  Ro  1'"  10'-  ">  11"  13",  2  Co  1" 
en'",  Eph  I'3,  Ph  l'"-**  2'2,  1  Th  58-',  2  Th  2'^ 
2Ti2'»3'^Hel"2'•  '"o'e'Q^*,  1  P  p.  9-102^  2  P3'^ 
Jude*.  Eleven  (Ro  10'  1.3",  Ph  I"  2'2, 1  Th  S^- », 
2  Ti  21",  He  1"  5»  9-»,  1  P  1"  2-)  of  these  instances 
refer  to  the  future  and  ultimate  salvation  ;  the 
other  instances  refer,  at  any  rate  partly,  to  the 
salvation  in  this  life.  In  Rev  7'°  ( '  Salvation  unto 
our  God  which  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb')  12'"  ('  Now  is  come  the  salvation,  and 
the  power,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the 
authority  of  his  Christ')  19'  ('Salvation,  and  glory, 
and  power,  belong  to  our  God'),  there  is  a  special 
way  of  using  the  word. 

<7uiT-ripi.ov  ('salvation'),  used  in  the  Gospels  for 
spiritual  deliverance  through  the  Incarnation  (Lk 
2*"  3'),  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  speech  in  Ac  28^  for 
spiritual  deliverance  through  the  Incarnation,  and 
in  Eph  6"  for  spiritual  deliverance,  the  future 
being  largely  in  view.  In  Lk  2^»  3',  Ac  28'-^  it  is 
from  Is  40»  52'»  (LXX) ;  in  Eph  6"  it  is  from  Is 
59"  (LXX). 

(ToiTij/jios  ('bringing  salvation')  occurs  in  Tit  2" 
for  spiritual  deliverance  through  the  Incarnation. 

2.  Connexion  of  NX  words  with  OT  words.— 


The  analogous  words  in  the  OT  are  used  for  ex- 
ternal deliverance,  for  a  combination  of  external 
and  spiritual  deliverance,  and  very  rarely  for 
spiritual  deliverance  simply.  The  new  feature  in 
the  NT  is  the  frequent  application  to  spiritual 
deliverance  simply  and  to  the  su|ireme  spiritual 
deliverance  through  the  Incarnation.  In  the  OT 
the  verb  I'v;  (ydshd),  meaning  etymologically 
'  width,'  '  spaciousness,'  '  freedom  from  constraint,' 
usually  denotes  external  deliverance;  see,  e.g.,  Dt 
'20^  Jg  3^',  1  S  lU",  Ps  28",  Hos  1' ;  it  denotes 
spiritual  deliverance  in  Ezk  36*  37'-^.  The  noun 
!\)fvs'  {y'shii-Cth)  is  used  for  external  deliverance  in, 
e.g.',  Ex  14'»,  1  S  14",  Ps  3*,  Jon  2»,  for  the  cognate 
sense  of  welfare  or  prosperity  in  Job  30'°,  and  for 
a  combination  of  external  and  spiritual  deliverance 
in,  e.g.,  Is  122- »  45"  49«  51»- »  52'-  '»  56',  Ps  67" 
98^,  though  possibly  some  of  these  are  instances 
of  spiritual  deliverance  simply.  The  noun  nj;?a'ip 
[t'shfidh)  is  used  for  external  deliverance  in,  .t.g., 
Jg  15'»,  1  S  11"-  '»,  Ps  37^",  and  for  a  combination 
of  external  and  spiritual  deliverance  in  Is  45"  46'^, 
Ps  40'°-  '*  51''',  though  possibly  in  some  of  these 
instances  for  spiritual  deliverance  simply.  The 
noun  yp'  [yeshd)  is  used  for  external  deliverance 
in,  e.g.,  Hab  3'^  Ps  12=  18=- '=•  *«,  for  the  cognate 
sense  of  preserved  security  in  Job  5'-  ",  and  for  a 
combination  of  external  and  spiritual  deliverance 
in,  e.g.,  Mic  V,  Hab  3",  Ps  24=  25=  51'=,  though 
possiljly  Ps  51'-  may  refer  to  spiritual  deliverance 
simply.  The  noun  n;;(^iD  (moshaah)  occurs  in  Ps 
68="  only  ;  it  there  denotes,  at  any  rate  chiefly, 
external  deliverance.  (For  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
words  see  S.  R.  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  1890,  pp.  90,  91  [^913,  pp. 
118,  119];  The  Parallel  Psalter'^,  1904,  pp.  455, 
456.) 

3.  Idea  of  salvation. — A  characteristic  thought 
of  the  NT  is  that  salvation  is  past,  present,  and 
future.  This  may  be  seen  with  regard  both  to  the 
actual  words  relating  to  salvation  and  to  different 
expressions  of  the  idea.  Christians  are  spoken 
of  as  those  who  have  been  saved,  and  who  are  in 
possession  of  a  salvation  which  they  can  use  or 
neglect :  '  By  grace  have  ye  been  saved," '  By  grace 
have  ye  been  saved  through  faith'  (Epli  2=-*); 
'  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us '  (Tit  3=)  ; 
'  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion?'(He  2^).  Yet  salvation  is  also  future.  As 
a  helmet  '  the  hope  of  salvation  '  is  to  be  '  put  on ' 
(1  Th  5*).  'Now  is  salvation  nearer  to  us  than 
when  we  first  believed '  (Ro  13").  Those  who  now 
have  been  iustilied  by  Clirist's  blood  have  yet  to 
be  saved  through  Him  from  the  wrath  (5') ;  and 
those  who  have  been  reconciled  to  God  tlirough 
Christ's  death  have  yet  to  be  saved  by  His  life 
(5'°).  Christians  are  bidden  to  work  out  their 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  (Ph  2'=)  ;  salva- 
tion is  said  to  be  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time  (1  P  1°),  although  it  is  now  received  by  a 
foretaste  (P).  Christians  are  at  some  future  time 
to  inherit  salvation  (He  1''').  While  Christ  has 
been  once  for  all  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 
He  has  yet  to  ajipear  for  salvation  to  those  who 
wait  for  Him  (9=").  The  same  three  aspects— a 
past  gift,  a  present  possession,  a  future  inheritance 
— are  to  be  traced  also  in  regard  to  eternal  life, 
redemption,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  phrases  which  afford  different 
e.xpressions  of  the  idea  of  salvation.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  eternal  life  is  the  present  possession  of  the 
believer  (3'"  S-*  6"  6"  12™  17=).  This  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  but  also 
by  that  which  is  asserted  about  eternal  life.  To 
believe,  to  hear  the  word,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  to  drink  His  blood,  to  be  "rowing  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
all  acts  and  conditions  possible  and  realized  in  the 
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present  life.     Cut  the  present  possession  i«  a^o  <i 
step  towards  future  attauinient.     Uiis  is  l.ii    e  1 
at  in   6"-  ",   and  more  distinctly  shown   in   4   • 
an  loa      Similarly  in   1  Jn.  tlie  present  ciaiacler 
of  eternal  life  is'indieated  in  3^=  5"- '=• -■, » ;  U.e 
futurity  of  it  is  sugfjested  in  2^,  and  a  link  be- 
tween the  two  is  hintcl  at    n  1^.     In  the  rest  of 
the  NT  the  idea  of  wliat  is  future  pivixmUerates. 
A„  vM.  49   Uo  G-'--  '^    1  Ti  1'"  6'-  are  aml.i^uous  ;  in 
Mt    0-  (Mk  10",  Lk  18-),  Mt  19-  2.V;,  Mk  10» 
Lk  lO-^o   18».  Ko  2',   Titr^  3',  Jude^'  the  phrase 
refers  to  tlie  future.     '  Kedemption    is  used  in  Lk 
168  Qsa  and  '  redeem  '  in  Lk  24-'  for  the  redemption 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Messiah,  and  'redemp- 
tion '   is  used  in  Lk  21'^  for  that  which  is  to  ac- 
company tlie  comins  of  the  Sou  of  Man  after  our 
Lord's  eartlily   ministry  'with   power  and  great 
D-lorv  '     In  the  Epistles  redemption  denotes  a  past 
Nvorkin  Ro3=',  He  9>'^-  ■»,  I  P  l'";  a  present  pos- 
session  in  1  Co  V»,  Eph  1',  Co   V* ;  a  future  gitt  in 
Ro  8-3   Eph  1"  4»».     In  Tit  2"  the  word  is  ambig- 
uous '  He  11»  is  irrelevant.     The  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  spoken   of  as  past,  present   and  to  come 
It  has  already  been  received  in  1  Co  12'^  Gal4  , 
J  a  4"    1  Jn  S-*.     It  is  a  present  possession  m  1  uo 
316  6"   Eph  ■'"'      It  is  a  future  inheritance  m  ho 
8"-3  •->  Co  r-^  oi  Eph  l".     Similarly,  the  Kingdoiu 
of  'Heaven  or  of  God,  which  is  the  sphere  in  wOiich 
salvation  and  redemi.tion  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  received,  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as  now 
existing,  sometimes  as  to   be  established  in  the 
future      In  Ko  14'«-  ",  1  Co  4'»-='',  Col  l'»  4"  it  is 
V  ewed  as  present ;  in  i  Co  6-  '»  15-,  Gal  5='   Eph 
^5  QTh  15    "  P  1",  Hev  11"  12'"  it  IS  regarded  as 
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future.     In  the  Gospels  the  Present  character  is 
indicated  in  Mt  3=  4"  10'  11»-  "  12=M3,  Mk  V\  Lk 
qj.  27. 60.62  10"  •  si.'ns  of  its  future  character  are  in 
Mt  V  13"-"  iV- »"  19"-»  25"  26-,  Mk  9»-"  14=*,  Lk 
13'j8.  29  1911  opi  0-218.  29.  s».     There  is  thus  a  consist- 
ent view  tliroughout  the  NT  in  accordance  with 
which  salvation  is  regarded  sometimes  as  already 
accomplished,  sometimes  as  a  present  state  some- 
times as  an  inheritance  to  be  received  in  the  future. 
In  regard   to  the  salvation   thus  represented  in 
the  NT  as  an  abiding  and  growing  possession  the 
following  points  may  be  noticed.        ,    .    .      .    ,,^ 
(a)  The  deliverance  which  gives  admission  to  the 
state  of  salvation  is  everywhere  regarded  as  ac- 
complished by  Christ.     In  Ac  2^  •»«  'the  Lord'  of 
whom  Joel  (3^  Heb.  :  2^^  Eng.)  declared  that  through 
callin"  on  His  name  there  should  be  salvation  is 
identified  with   Christ.     In  St.  Peter's  speec^li  in 
Ac  4'-  it  is  said  that  '  in  none  other    than    Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth"  is  there  salvation  ;  for  neither 
is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven  that  is  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved       In  the 
speech  of  St.  Peter  and  the  apostles  in  55>  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  '  did  God  exalt  with  his  right  hand  to 
be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance 
to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins.      In  bt.  leters 
speech  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  m   1,5"  belie 
is  expressed  '  that  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ   we  [Jews]    shall  be   saved,  even  as 
they  [Gentiles].'     'Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave 
hiniself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  out 
of  this  present  evil  world'  (Gal  1^).     'In  Christ 
Jesus  '  the  Gentiles  '  that  once  were  far  oti  are  niade 
ni"h  by  the  blood  of  Christ';  and  His  work  of 
peace  was  such  as  to  'reconcile  them  both  [Jews  an(l 
Gentiles]  in  one  body  unto  God  through  the  cross 
(Eph  2"-'').     '  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   who  shall 
fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it 
mav  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory    is    a 
saviour'  (Ph  3=').     '  Our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus  .  .  . 
abolished  death,  and  brouglit  life  and  incorruption 
to  light  through  the  gospel '(2  li  I")-     He  is  de- 
scribed as  'our  Saviour'  (Tit  1*  2"  3«)    as     the 
author  of  'salvation'    (He    2"'),    and   'Saviour 


(2  p  11. 11  2-'°  3" "),  and  as  '  the  Saviour  of  the 

world'  (1  Jn4").  ,   ,, 

(i)  The  means  of  tlie  deliverance  was  notably 
Christ's   passion    and    death.     According   t(>    St. 
I'eters  speech  in  Ac  2---'  it  was  *  by  the  determinate 
counsel   and   foreknowledge  of  God     that  Christ 
was  '  delivered  up,'  a  fact  implying  the  purpose 
accomplished    by    His    death.     According   to   St. 
Paul's  speech  at  ICphesus  (Ac  '20=«)  Christ   purchased 
with  his  own  blood'   'the  church  of  God.         llie 
word  of  the  cross  is'  '  the  power  of  God      unto  us 
which  are  being  saved  '  (1  Co  l'»).     '  Christ  cruci- 
lied  '  is  '  unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,'  'the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God'  (1-s- ■-■').     It  was  part  of  His  work  that    by 
the  "race  of  God  he  should  taste  death  for  every 
man'   (He   2«).      That  'he  became  unto  all  them 
that  obey  him  the  author  of  eternal  salvation    is 
mentioned  in  close  connexion  with  His  su  lenngs 
(5s.1i)      1  -With  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lanil)  willi- 
m.t  blemish  and   without  >^Pot,  even  the  blood  of 
Christ,'   were  men   '  redeemed'  (1   P  1>»-  >»)•     He 
'  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood   .(Rev   1  ). 
To  Him  described  as  the  Lamb  it  is  said,     1  hou 
wast  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  ^yltll  thy 
blood  men  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  peop  e, 
and  nation'  (5»).     'They  which  come  out  of  the 
great  tribulation  .  .  .  washed    their  robes    and 
made  tl.em  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb    ( ;"). 

tc)  The  deliverance  thus  wcoinplished  wasjrom 
shi.  In  the  speeches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  Acts,  and  in  the  words  aiUhesscd  to  St.  1  an  1 
at  his  conversion  by  Christ,  the  work  of  Christ  is 
constantly  associated  with  remission  of  sins  (Ac 
.138  319  531  io«  13'»  26'" ;  cf .  Rev  1'). 
'  (rf)  The  deliverance  was  also  from  the  penalties  of 
sin  '  Being  now  justihed  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  him  (Ko  y  ). 
He  'abolished  death '  (2  Ti  1'").  It  was  .a  purpose 
of  His  incarnation  that  'through  death  he  might 
bring  to  nought  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil ;  and  might  deliver  all  them  who 
throu'di  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage' (He  2'*-"').  .  , 

(e)  The  reception  of  the  deliverance  is  made  pos- 
sible by  faith.     '  A  man  is  justified  by  faith  ap.art 
from  the  works  of  the  law '  (Ro  3-« ;  cf.  5').     'A 
man  is  not  justihed  by  the  works  of  the  law  save 
through   faith   in  Jesus  Christ     (Ga    2').     J'i 
.'race  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith    (Eph  2»). 
"  if)  The  faith  which  enables  the  Christian  to  lay 
hold  on  the  deliverance  includes  life  and  action.^ 
In  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  that  w'hicli  '  availeth  _ 
is  'faith  working  through  love'  (Gal  5"),  and   faith 
in  St   Paul's  writings  habitually  means  luore  than 
mere  intellectual  belief  and   includes  the  moral 
attitude  of  surrender  to  God.     St.  James  dilleren- 
tiates  the  faith  which  has  not  works,  and  doth  not 
profit,  and  is  dead,  and  is  like  the  belief  of  the 
demons,  and  is  barren  (2'^-=»),  from  the  faith  which 
is  needed  in  prayer  that  is  to  be  elVectual  and  which 
makes  those  who  have  it  rich  (1"  2^  5''). 

tn)   The  .salvation  is  far  more  than  deliverance. 
It  allbrds  not  only  escape  from  the  penalties  of  sin 
and  from  sin  itself,  but  also  admission   to  union 
with  Christ,  so  that  the  saved  are  enabled  to  parti- 
cipate in  His  risen   and  ascended  life.       AH. ''^■'; 
who  were  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized 
into  his  death.     We  were  buried   therefore  with 
him   through    baptism   into    death:   that  like   as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  so  we  also  might  walk  in  ne-ivness 
of  life'  •  '  If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that 
we  shall  also   live  with  him';   '  P.eckon   ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
In  Christ  Jesus'  (Ro  6"-  «•  ").     'The  cup  of  bless- 
in"  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ?    The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
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not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?'  (1  Co 
10") ;  '  In  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body'  ;  '  Ye  are  tlie  body  of  Clirist,  and  severally 
members  thereof  (12"- -').  'Ye  are  all  sons  of 
God,  through  faith,  in  tUirist  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ. 
...  Ye  all  are  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Gal 
337.28)  'That  Clirist  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
throuv;li  faith'  (Ejih  3").  'Having  been  buried 
with  liim  in  liajitism,  wherein  ye  were  also  raised 
with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God  ' 
(Col  2'-).  '  If  then  ye  were  raised  together  with 
Christ' ;  '  ye  died,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God'  (3'-^).  Thus  the  life  of  salvation  which 
the  Christian  lives  is  a  life  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  into  Christ,  is  alive  in  Christ,  partakes  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  is  united  in  Christ  to 
other  Christians,  and  has  Christ  dwelling  in  his 
heart. 

{h)  So  far  as  the  pos.iihilittf  of  receiving  is  con- 
cerned the  life  of  salvatidn,  is  open  to  all  men,  since 
'  the  living  God  ...  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  speci- 
ally of  them  that  believe'  (1  Ti  4'"),  though  this 
must  not  be  pushed  to  a  denial  of  the  correlative 
NT  truth  that  there  are  possibilities  of  rejection 
and  that  there  is  eternal  punishment  as  well  as 
eternal  life. 

(i)  The  power  of  the  salvation  in  some  sense 
extends  beyond  man  so  as  to  affect  the  universe. 
'All  things'  are  eventually  to  be  'subjected  unto' 
'the  Son'  (1  Co  15*);  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Father  '  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon  the  earth' 
(Eph  1'"),  and  that  'in  him  should  all  the  fulness 
dwell  ;  and  through  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself,  having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross ;  through  him  .  .  .  whether  things 
upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens'  (Col 
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4.  First-century  writers  outside  the  NT. — The 

documents  to  be  considered  are  the  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  general  features  of  teaching  about  salvation 
expressed  in  these  books  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  NT. 

(a)  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  contains 
remarkably  little  on  the  subject.  The  NT  doctrine 
that  good  works  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  life  of 
salvation  receives  the  particular  expression,  remi- 
niscent of  the  deutero-canonical  books  of  the  OT 
(Sir  17"-  ^  29'2-  '^  40-S  To  4'""  128-  »  H'"-  "),  that 
almsgiving  affords  a  ransom  for  sin  :  '  Be  not  thou 
found  holding  out  thy  hands  to  receive,  but  draw- 
ing them  in  as  to  giving  [cf.  Sir  4*'].  If  thou  hast 
ought  passing  through  thy  hands,  thou  shalt  give  a 
ransom  for  thy  sins.  Thou  shalt  not  hesitate  to 
give,  neither  siialt  thou  murmur  when  giving  ;  for 
thou  shalt  know  who  is  the  good  paymaster  of  thy 
reward '  (iv.  5-7).  The  description  of  the  Eucharist 
as  a  'sacrifice'  (xiv.  1,  3)  may  imply  that  it  was 
regarded  by  the  writer  of  the  Teaching  as  a  means 
of  appropriating  the  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ. 

(6)  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  supplies  more. 
Salvation  is  possessed  by  Christians  in  the  present 
time  as  being  a  mark  of  that  life  which  has  been 
bestowed  and  can  be  lost  (ii.  10).  It  is  also  future, 
since  it  is  hoped  for  (i.  3)  and  desired  (xvi.  10)  and 
the  complete  hallowing  has  yet  to  come  (xv.  7). 
It  is  the  work  of  God  as  being  '  He  who  redeemed  ' 
(xix.  2).  It  includes  deliverance  '  from  death ' 
(ib.  2).  It  could  not  have  been  if  the  Son  of  God 
'  had  not  come  in  the  flesh'  (v.  10).  The  remission 
of  sins  and  sanctitication  needed  for  it  are  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  (v.  1) ;  His  suft'erings  were  '  for 
our  sake,'  and  '  He  suH'ered  in  order  that  His 
wound  might  give  us  life '  (vii.  2) ;  'He  ofl'ered  the 


vessel  of  his  spirit  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  onr 
sins'  (vii.  3),  'His  flesh  on  behalf  of  the  sins  of 
His  '  new  people '  (vii.  5);  'the  cross'  has 'grace' 
(ix.  8).  Remission  is  applied  by  means  of  baptism 
(xi.  1,  8,  11).  Salvation  is  gained  through  hope  on 
Christ  (xii.  3,  7).  Sonis  may  be  saved  by  words 
spoken  by  Christians  (xix.  10).  For  the  possession 
of  salvation  there  is  need  of  righteousness  and 
endurance  (iv.  9-14,  vii.  11,  viii.  6,  xix.  10);  and 
in  a  phrase  resembling  that  in  the  Teaching  quoted 
above  it  is  said,  '  thou  shalt  work  with  thy  hands 
for  a  ransom  for  thy  sins'  (xix.  10).  Through  the 
remission  of  sins  are  gained  renewal  and  regenera- 
tion, re-creation  and  Divine  indwelling:  'Since then 
He  renewed  us  in  the  remission  of  sins.  He  made 
us  another  type  so  as  to  have  the  soul  of  children, 
as  if  He  were  re-creating  us'  (vi.  11) ;  'Receiving 
the  remission  of  sins  and  hoping  on  the  Name  we 
became  new,  being  created  afresh  from  the  begin- 
ning. Wherefore  God  really  dwells  in  our  habita- 
tion within  us.  How?  The  word  of  His  faith, 
the  calling  of  His  promise,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ordinances,  the  commandments  of  the  teaching. 
He  Himself  prophesying  in  us,  He  Himself  dwell- 
ing in  us,  opening  to  those  who  had  been  in 
bondage  to  death  the  door  of  the  shrine,  which  is 
the  mouth,  giving  us  repentance  leads  to  the  in- 
corruptible shrine.  For  he  who  desires  to  be  saved 
looks  not  to  the  man  but  to  Him  who  dwells  and 
speaks  in  him  '  (xvi.  8-10). 

(c)  I'he  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  emphasizes 
strongly  the  work  of  our  Lord  as  the  Saviour. 
Christians  are  described  as  having  been  '  called 
and  sanctified  by  the  will  of  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (preef);  and  blessedness  is  said  to 
be  '  upon  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'  (1.  7).  Christians 
have  '  taken  refuge  in  '  God's  '  mercies  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ '(xx.  11).  Those  who  are  saved 
are  '  saved  through  Jesus  Christ '  (Iviii.  2).  Jesus 
Christ  is  '  the  High-priest  of  our  oH'erings,  the 
Guardian  and  Helper  of  our  weakness,'  '  the  Way 
in  which  we  found  our  salvation'  (xxxvi.  1,  2),  the 
'  Gate  of  the  Lord,'  through  which  '  the  righteous 
shall  enter'  (xlviii.  3;  cf.  Ps  llS''-'").  'The  blood 
of  Christ '  '  is  precious  to  his  Father  because  it 
was  poured  out  for  the  sake  of  our  salvation  and 
won  for  the  whole  world  the  grace  of  repentance' 
(vii.  4).  'Through  the  blood  of  the  Lord 'is  're- 
demption for  all  those  who  believe  and  hope  in 
God '  (xii.  7).  His  '  blood  was  given  on  our  behalf ' 
(xxi.  6).  'Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  gave  His  blood 
on  our  behalf  by  the  will  of  God,  and  His  flesh  on 
behalf  of  our  flesh,  and  His  soul  on  behalf  of  our 
souls '  (xlix.  6).  Christians  are  said  to  be  '  justified 
by  works  and  not  by  words'  (xxx.  3).  Preserving 
the  other  side  of  the  NT  antithesis,  the  writer 
says  also  :  '  We,  having  been  called  in  Christ  Jesus 
through  His  will,  are  justified  not  through  our- 
selves nor  through  our  wisdom  or  understanding 
or  piety  or  works  which  we  wrought  in  holiness 
of  heart,  but  through  faith,  through  which  the 
Almighty  God  justified  all  men  who  have  been 
from  the  beginning'  (xxxii.  4).  The  work  of  salva- 
tion includes  the  body  (xxxvii.  5,  xxxviii.  1).  God 
is  the  Saviour  of  those  who  are  in  despair  (lix.  3  ; 
cf.  Jth  9"),  and  of  those  who  are  in  tribulation  (lix. 
4).  Faithful  Christians  have  'conflict  day  and 
night  for  all  the  brotherhood,  that  the  number  of 
the  elect  may  be  saved '  (ii.  4). 

S.  Relation  of  Christian  teaching  to  the  pagan 
mysteries.— The  theories  underlj-ing  the  pagan 
mysteries  bear  some  resemblance  to  Christian 
teaching,  since  they  contain  the  idea  of  deliverance 
through  a  process  of  regeneration,  and  through 
participation  in  a  Divine  life  which  is  operative  for 
the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present.  They  differ 
greatly  because  Christian  teaching  represents  our 
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Lord  as  a  Instoiicul  Person  who  atconijilislies  and 
sives  salvation,  wliile  tlie  j;roat  fif,'nres  in  tlie 
lagan  mysteries,  e.tj.  Osiris  and  Alt  is,  are  mvtlio- 
ogieal  personilications,  and  also  liecanse  tlie  ethical 
element,  always  prominent  in  Christianity,  has  no 
real  counterpart  in  the  religion  of  the  mysteries. 
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Darwell  Stone. 

SAMARIA  (SaMdpem  [T  WH  -la],  from  jTOB').— 1. 
The  kingdom  or  district.— Samaria  originally  de- 
noted the  capital  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  the 
term  was  early  applied  to  the  kingdom  itself,  and 
in  this  sense  '  the  king  of  Samaria,'  '  the  cities  of 
Samaria,'  '  the  mountains  of  Samaria'  are  familiar 
expressions  in  the  OT  writings.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  the  name  was  still  attached 
to  the  old  territory,  whether  under  the  government 
of  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Hasmona?ans,  or 
Romans.  The  boundary  of  Samaria  on  the  N.  w  as 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  the 
W.  the  eastern  fringe  of  Sharon,  and  on  the  E.  the 
Jordan.  On  the  S.  the  frontier  was  very  mutable  : 
Josephus  names  '  the  Acrabbene  toparchy '  and  'the 
village  Anuath,  which  is  also  named  Borceos,'  as 
the  boundaries  in  bis  time,  and  these  terms  have 
been  identilied  with  Akmbbeh  and  Burkit,  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Shechem.  The  Wnchj  Fnrnh  on  the 
E.  of  the  watershed,  and  the  Wadij  Ishar,  called 
lower  down  Wady  Deir  Ballut  and  Wady  Auja,  on 
the  Western  side,  may  be  regarded  as  the  dividing 
lines,  which  in  our  Lord's  time  were  religious  rather 
than  political.  Ginea  (tlie  modern  ■/cwi'x)  is  given 
as  the  most  northerly  town  (BJ  III.  iii.  4),  and 
Antipatris  was  just  beyond  the  S.W.  border  (Talm. 
Bab.  Gittin,  76nt). 

Josepiius'  statement  {loc.  cit.)  that  Samaria  'is 
entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Juda;a'  is  inac- 
curate ;  for,  while  Judipa  was  a  single  massive 
table-land,  with  natural  barriers  which  rendered 
it  austerely  solitarj'  and  inaccessible,  Samaria  con- 
sisted of  groups  of  mountains  separated  by  fertile 
valleys,  meadows,  and  plains,  while  it  was  so  ex- 
[losed  on  its  frontiers  tliat  neither  could  artificial 
fortresses  protect  it  from  hostile  invasions  nor 
spiritual  barriers  defend  it  from  the  .subtler  in- 
fluences of  environment.  The  physical  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  however,  does  not  ex- 
jilain  that  most  bitter  quarrel  in  history  which 
came  to  a  head  some  time  before  the  Christian  era 
began.  It  was  after  all  a  quarrel  between  brethren, 
the  old  tribal  and  national  feud  of  Judah  and 
E)iliraini  being  accentuated  and  perpetuated  as  a 
religious  controversy.  The  Jewish  contention  that 
the  Samaritans  were  at  once  foreigners  and  heretics 
was  on  both  counts  an  exaggeration.  The  Assyrian 
conqueror  Shalmaneser  (2  K  17"),  or,  according  to 
the  inscriptions,  his  successor  Sargon,  deported 
from  Samaria  only  the  most  influential  families, 
which  would  have  been  those  most  likely  to  give 
trouble — 27,000  jiersons  in  all — leaving  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  whole  minor  towns 
and  villages,  undisturbed.    The  number  of  Assyrian 


colonists  then  and  afterwards  (Kzr4=)  introduced 
into  the  country  was  no  doulit  small  in  proportion 
to  the  entire  population.  Only  the  most  rigid 
Jewish  exchisiveness  could  refu.sc  to  the  S.'imaritans 
as  a  whole  the  right  to  the  .sacred  name  and  tradi- 
tions of  Israel,  and  so  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
worship  of  Jahweh.  Josephus,  whose  Jewish  bias 
is  obvious,  presents  the  case  against  the  .Samaritans, 
or,  as  he  frequently  calls  them,  from  the  As.syrian 
origin  of  a  fraction  of  them,  the  Cutha-ans  ("2  K 
IT-*).  He  alleges  that  the  rival  worshiji  on  Mt. 
Gerizim  was  begun  by  a  renegade  Jewish  priest 
— Manasseh  the  high  priest's  brother — who  had 
married  a  Cutluvan  satrap's  daughter  (Ant.  XI.  vii. 
2,  viii.  2) ;  and  that  when  Antiochus  Epi])lianes  de- 
secrated the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans 
denied  'that  the  temple  on  Mt.  (ieriziiii  belonged 
to  Almighty  (Jod,'  and  petitioned  'Antiochus,  the 
god  Epiphanes,'  to  permit  them  to  name  it  '  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Hellenius'(i6.  XII.  v.  5).  Jo.sephus 
therefore  glories  in  the  Maccaba^an  zeal  which  '  sub- 
dued the  nation  of  the  Cutlueans,  who  dwelt  round 
about  that  temple  which  was  built  in  imitation  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,'  'demolished  the  city 
[of  Samaria]  and  made  slaves  of  its  inhabitants' 
(BJ  I.  ii.  6,  7).  He  asserts  that  in  his  own  time  the 
Samaritans  still  continued  to  distress  the  Jews, 
'  cutting  oil'  p.arts  of  their  land  and  carrying  off 
slaves'  (Ant.  XII.  iv.  1) ;  that  on  one  occasion  tliey 
'came  privately  into  Jerusalem  and  threw  about 
dead  bodies  in  the  cloisters'  (ib.  XVIII.  ii.  2) ;  that 
they  harassed  the  Galilieans  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem and  '  killed  a  great  many  of  them '  (ib.  XX. 
vi.  1) ;  that  in  the  days  of  Jewish  prosperity  they 
called  themselves  '  kindred,'  but  at  other  times 
declared  that  they  were  '  no  way  related  to  them, 
and  that  the  Jews  had  '  no  right  to  expect  any 
kindness  or  marks  of  kindred  from  them,'  who 
were  'sojourners  that  came  from  other  countries' 
(ib.  IX.  xiv.  3).  That  there  is  some  measure  of 
truth  in  these  allegations  is  quite  probable,  but 
there  has  unfortunately  been  no  advocate  for  the 
defence,  no  historian  who  has  eloquently  presented 
the  facts  from  the  Samaritan  point  of  view.  The 
despised  heretics  have,  however,  found  one  Defender 
who  has  adjusted  the  balance.  Jesus  not  only  re- 
buked the  liery  zeal  of  His  disciples— in  this  respect 
thorough  Jews — against  the  hated  race  {Lk  9^'-'''), 
but  made  one  Samaritan  a.  pattern  to  all  the  world 
of  neighbourly  love  (10™"")  and  another — 'this 
alien'  (aWoyepifs) — of  gratitude  to  God  (17""'°). 

The  Pentecostal  Church,  thrilled  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Risen  Christ,  is  said  to  have  awakened  early 
to  her  duty  to  Samaria.  The  dispersion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Stephen  brought  many 
preachers  '  to  the  regions  of  .  .  .  Samaria '  (Ac  8'-  ■■). 
While  Philip,  and  afterwards  Peter  and  John,  prob- 
ably laboured  in  the  city  of  Samaria — now  called 
Sebaste — itself  (8°),  others  evangelized  in  '  many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans'  (8-*),  and  their  efforts 
were  not  without  success.  The  church  in  Sam.aria, 
enjoying,  like  those  in  Jud;oa  and  Galilee,  a  time 
of  peace,  was  built  up  and  multiplied  (9^').  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
end  of  their  first  missionary  tour,  gave  a  com- 
plete account  (iK5i.r]-fovixevoi)  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  as  they  went  through  Samaria  (15").  But 
from  this  moment  Samaria  passes  out  of  view. 
After  Christ's  own  work  there — if  Jn  4^'*-  is  a 
reflexion  of  facts — and  the  primitive  mission  of  His 
apostles,  history  has  nothing  more  to  say  of  the 
evangelization  of  Samaria.  In  the  Roman  wars 
the  Samaritans  made  common  cause  with  the  Jews 
and  eiulured  great  suilerings.  Gathered  on  the 
top  of  Gerizim,  a  company  of  them  preferred  death 
to  surrender,  and  11,600  are  said  to  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  by  Vespasian's  fifth  legion  (BJ  ill.  vii. 
32).     In  later  times  they  seem  to  have  become  as 
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fanatical  as  the  Jews,  and  under  the  Byzantine 
Eni|ierois  Zeno  and  Justinian  they  were  punished 
for  their  cruelty  to  tlie  Cliristian  Cluirch.  In  tlie 
Middle  Aj;es  there  were  colonies  of  them  in  Nablus, 
Cii'sarea,  Damascus,  and  Cairo.  They  are  now 
reduced  to  a  little  coiiinuinity — '  forty  families,'  it 
is  always  said — who  still  sacrilice  on  Mt.  Gerizim, 
'the  oldest  and  the  smallest  sect  in  the  world' 
(A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240). 

2.  The  city.— The  city  of  Samaria,  ratlier  than 
the  territory,  appears  to  be  meant  in  Ac  8'-  '•  '■', 
the  best  MSS  having  the  article  before  t6\ij'  ttj^ 
^a/iaplas  in  8°,  and  the  genitive  being  probably  that 
of  apposition.  This  is  the  view  of  Weiss,  Wendt, 
Blass,  Knowling,  and  others,  and,  if  they  are  right, 
the  character  of  the  city  chosen  by  Philip  for  a 
Christian  mission  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
royal  city  of  Omri  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a 
round  and  isolated  hill  in  a  broad  and  fertile  vale, 
about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Shechem,  commanding  a 
splendid  view  (as  its  name  Sliomron,  i.e.  '  Wart- 
bur"'  or  '  Watch  Tower,'  would  indicate)  across 
the  Plain  of  Sharon  to  the  Western  Sea,  23  miles 
distant.  Already  partly  paganized  {2  K  17''''')  after 
its  capture  by  the  Assyrians  (722  B.C.),  it  began 
to  he  Hellenized  by  Alexander  the  Great  (331). 
He  avenged  the  cruel  death  of  Andromachus,  his 
governor  in  Cocle-Syria,  by  killing  many  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Samaria,  deporting  others  to  Shechem, 
and  substituting  Macedonian  colonists,  who  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  city  till  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  It  was  'a  very  strong  city '  (Jos.  ^7i<. 
XIII.  .\.  2)  in  the  time  of  this  victorious  Maccab;ean 
prince  and  high  priest,  whose  sons  destroyed  it 
after  a  year's  siege,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  district  for  the  Jews  {BJ  I.  ii.  7).  Being 
afterwards  sepaiated  from  Judaea  by  Pompey,  and 
made  a  free  city  {Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4,  ',BJ  I.  vii.  7), 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  {Ant.  xiv.  v.  3,  BJ  I. 
viii.  4).  Its  second  period  of  royal  splendour  began 
when  Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod  the  Great, 
who  made  it  an  impregnable  fortress  with  a  wall 
2J  miles  in  circumference,  built  in  it  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Divus  Csesar,  adorned  it  with  public 
buildings,  colonnades  and  gateways,  settled  in  it 
thousands  of  his  veterans  along  with  people  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  renamed  it  '  Sebaste ' 
(  =  Augusta)  in  honour  of  his  Imperial  patron  {Ant. 
XV.  vii.  3,  viii.  5,  BJ  I.  xx.  3,  xxi.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
ii.  34).  That  the  populace  was  now  non-Jewish — 
'chiefly  heathen'  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  126),  'half 
Greek,  half  Samaritan'  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHD, 
p.  348) — is  proved  by  their  taking  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  first  in  the  conflicts  that  followed  the 
death  of  Herod,  and  again  in  the  great  war  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

If  this  was  the  city  which  Philip  went  to  evan- 
gelize, and  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Peter  and 
John  (Ac  8"),  it  is  probable  that  their  gospel  was 
heard  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  members  of  the 
Samaritan  race,  whose  faith  did  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  Jews  by  whom  they  were 
counted  heretical.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for 
'turning  unto  the  Gentiles';  that  was  first  done 
in  the  purely  Gentile  city  of  Antioch.  But  the 
apostles  obeyed  their  marching  orders  :  beginning 
at  Jerusalem,  they  went  to  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
the  ends  of  the  earth  (Ac  1*). 

Herod's  Hellenistic  city,  which  he  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  family  (Jos.  BJ  I.  xxvii.  6), 
was  re-created  as  a  Roman  colony  under  Septimius 
Severus  ;  but  when  the  need  for  a  fortified  '  Watch- 
tower'  was  past,  the  tide  of  prosperity  returned  to 
the  ancient  town  of  Shechem  (re-named  Neapolis, 
now  Nablus),  and  Samaria  fell  into  decay. 

Eusebius,  in  the  4th  cent.,  describes  it  as  Se^oa-T^f,  tjiv  vvv 
noKixvriv  TTJs  noAaiffTtfTj?  {Onotn.  292).  A  bishop  of  Samaria 
attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325),  and  another  that  of 


Jerusalem  (A.D.  536).  A  baseless  tradition  made  It  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  church  of  the  12th  cent, 
stands  over  his  supjtosed  tomb.  A  small  village  retains  the 
Imperial  name — Selntstiyeh — and  some  of  Herod's  pillars  are  still 
standini;.  Excavations  carried  on  by  Harvard  University  since 
1908  have  resulted  in  many  remarkable  discoveries. 

LlTERATURB.  —  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
1910,  p.  402  f. ;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  I'atestine,  new  ed., 
1SS7,  i>p.  240-246  ;  E.  Schurer,  UJP,  1880-91,  II.  i.  123-127  ;  G. 
A.  Smith.  lUiHl.l,  1  Duo,  pp.  345-350;  D.  G.  Lyon,  'Hebrew 
OetTaca  from  .Samaria,'  in  ilaroard  Theological  Hcvinw,  iv.  [19111 
130 ff. :  S.  R.  Driver,  'The  Discoveries  at  Samaria,'  in  I'Et'St 

xiiii.  (1911)7911.  James  Strahan. 

SAMOS  (Sd/ioj).— Samos  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  islands  of  the  M'^ea,n,  27  miles  long 
from  E.  to  W.  and  14  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  straitof  M ycale 
(the  Little  Bogliaz),  seven  stadia  in  width,  in  which 
the  Greek  fleet  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  479  B.C.  The  island  attained  its  highest 
prosperity  in  the  days  of  Polycrates,  and  held  for 
a  time  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  yEgean.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  a  Samian 
mariner,  '  not  without  divine  direction  '  (Herod,  iv. 
152),  was  the  first  to  sail  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Its  chief  city,  also  called  Samos,  was  a  libera 
civitas  in  St.  Pauls  time.  Situated  in  the  S. E.  of 
the  island,  it  had  the  largest  temple  Hei'odotus 
ever  saw  (iii.  60),  and  disputed  with  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus  the  title  '  first  city  of  Ionia.'  There  were 
many  Jews  in  the  island  (1  Mac  15^),  which  was 
visited  by  Herod  in  A.D.  14  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  ii.  2). 

In  a  voyage  down  the  .'Egean  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  sailing  left  Chios  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  '  struck  across  to  Samos ' — here  probably 
the  island  is  meant — and  rounded  either  the  west 
or  the  east  extremity.  The  RV  rendering,  '  touched 
at  Samos,'  conveys  the  idea  of  a  stoppage,  which 
is  not  implied  in  the  Greek  {irape^aXofier  eis  ^dfiov, 
Ac  20"').  Probably  the  attempt  was  made  to 
get  as  far  as  Miletus  the  same  day,  but  when 
Trogyllium,  a  promontory  5  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
Samos,  was  reached,  the  jEgean  N.  wind  ajipa- 
rently  died  away,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  late 
afternoon  throughout  the  summer  montlis,  and  the 
passage  had  to  be  completed  next  day  with  the  aid 
of  the  fresh  breeze  that  springs  up  in  the  early 
morning.  The  clause  in  the  Bezan  text  regarding 
Trogyllium,  which  is  found  in  the  AV  but  relegated 
to  the  margin  of  the  RV,  was  in  all  probability 
omitted  by  the  scribes  of  the  great  uncials  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  a  night  had  been  spent  at 
the  city  of  Samos,  and  that  a  second  anchorage 
only  5  miles  farther  east  was  out  of  the  question. 

LiTERATORE. — Strabo,  XIV.  i.  12-18  ;  H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Islands 
of  the  Jigean,  1890;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller 
and  the  jtoman  Citizen,  1895,  p.  293  f. 

James  Strahan. 

SAMOTHRACE  {^Za.^l.oepaK■n,  the  'Thracian  Samos,' 
in  Momer  1iij.oi  Qp-qiKl-q  ;  still  called  Samothraki).^ 
Samothrace  is  an  island  about  30  miles  S.  of  tlie 
coast  of  Thrace,  8  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in 
breadth,  rising  to  a  height  of  5240  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Next  to  Pharos,  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  natural 
feature  in  the  northern  .(Egean.  According  to 
Homer,  Poseidon  took  his  stand  on  its  summit  to 
survey  '  all  Ida,  the  city  of  Priam,  and  the  s1u|js 
of  the  Greeks' (//.  xiii.  12f.).  Samos  is  probably 
a  Semitic  (Phoenician)  word,  from  the  root  shamnh, 
'  to  be  high '  (see  W.  Leaf,  Iliad,  1902,  ii.  4).  The 
island,  which  always  enjoyed  autonomy  on  account 
of  its  sacred  traditions,  was  celebrated  for  the 
mysterious  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  (Herod,  ii.  51), 
which  was  still  in  full  vogue  when  St.  Paul  passed 
and  repassed  the  island. 

The  Apostle  and  his  companions,  sailing  from 
Troas,  '  made  a  straight  course,'  running  before 
the  wind  {eiJ6vdpoiiria-afi(v,  Ac  16"),  to  Samothrace, 
where  they  cast  anchor,   and  next  day  reached 
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Neapolis.  In  less  favourable  conditions,  when 
tockinj;  was  required,  the  passage  in  tin-  oiijiosite 
direction  took  live  days  (Ae  20").  Saniotliraee  was 
quite  liarbourless  —  riiny,  in  enumerating  the 
i^iljjean  islands,  calls  it  imporhtu.'iissima  omnium 
(Iiy  iv.  23) — but  it  had  several  ;;oud  anchora;;es. 

See,  further,  II.  K.  Tozer,  The  Islii7r(l.i  of  the 
.Kiinin,  IS'.HI,  pp.  310-354.  JAMES  StraiiaN. 

SANSON  {-afi^uv).  —  Samson  was  the  popular 
hero  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  who  bet;an  to  <lelivei- 
Israel  from  the  Philistines,  the  iS'a/.irite  whose 
secret  of  stren^ith  laj"  in  his  hair,  the  l)linded  giant 
who  (irayed  for  power  to  avenge  hini.self  and  his 
country  in  the  hour  of  his  death  (Jg  13-ltS).  He 
tinds  a  place  in  the  great  Roll  of  Faith  contained 
in  He  11.  Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years 
regarding  the  legendary  elements  of  the  story  of 
Samson  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  solar  myth, 
but  such  ideas  were  naturally  far  from  the  mind 
of  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

IjTTERAxrRE. — Fof  solar  nivtli  theorv  see  Commentaries  on 
Judges  hv  G.  F.  Moore  (ICC.  ISO.'ijand  K.  Budde(/-)ns  Ruck 
del-  liichier.  ISO") :  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  liumilfi,  lilUH,  iii. 
won.  ;  A.  Jeremias,  The  (IT  in  the  Lir/ht  of  the  Ancient  Kast, 
Eiig.  tr.,  2  vols.,  1911,  ii.  16911.  J  AMES  STKAHAN. 

SAMUEL  (Zanoir/iX).  —  Samuel  is  named  in  the 
roll  of  the  OT  heroes  who  lived  and  died  in  faith 
(He  IP'-).  His  unique  position  in  the  history  of 
Israel  is  indicated  by  two  phrases  in  Acts — 'all  the 
prophets  from  Samuel '  (3-''),  and  God  '  gave  them 
judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet'  (13"").  He  is 
regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  of 
the  Prophets.  In  one  stratum— the  earliest  —  of 
the  two  books  which  bear  his  name  he  is  the  '  seer' 
of  a  small  town  ;  in  another  he  is  the  '  judge'  who 
rules  over  the  whole  people ;  in  a  third  he  is  the 
'propliet'  who  speaks  like  an  Amos  or  a  Hosea. 
But  the  difficult  critical  problems  raised  by  the 
composite  story  of  his  life  and  achievements  (see 
artt.  '  Samuel '  in  HDB  and  EBi)  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  NT  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned. 
Tliat  he  played  a  highly  important  r61e,  religious 
and  political,  as  representative  of  Jahweh  and  as 
king-maker,  at  a  turning-point  in  Hebrew  history 
is  a  fact  which  criticism  leaves  unshaken. 

Jame.s  Strahan. 

SANCTIFICATION.— The  meaning  of  ayia<rij.is  in 
the  NT  is  in  conflict  with  its  etymological  form. 
The  word  (as  also  the  verb  ayiafu)  etymological Ij' 
suggests  a  process,  a  gradual  advance  in  moral 
attainment,  an  ethical  emphasis.  In  the  NT 
generally,  however,  the  word  expresses  a  state,  a 
position  of  religious  attainment,  a  religious 
emphasis.  To  'sanctify'  is  to  'make  holy,'  and 
the  word  '  holy '  essentially  implies  a  certain 
relationship  to  God  (.see  artt.  Saint,  Holiness). 
Perfection  of  moral  character  is  a  derivative  but 
necessary  result  of  holiness,  and  not,  strictly 
speaking,  holiness  itself.  The  '  saint '  develops  a 
certain  type  of  character  in  accordance  with  certain 
inward  moral  demands  that  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  '  holy '  relation  to  (Jod.  In  the 
NT  this  God  is  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  07105  being  'that  which  belongs  to  God,' 
'  sanctify  '  means  '  to  make  to  belong  to  God,'  '  to 
dedicate '  to  God.  The  precise  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  God  and  the  object  'sanctilied'  is 
determined  by  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
object.  Thus  in  Hebrews,  where  the  religious 
prolileni  is  focused  in  the  question  of  providing  a 
valid  worship  for  those  debarred  from  the  Tem])le 
services,  the  '  people  '  are  '  sanctilied  '  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  thereby  enabled  to  become  a 
'worshipping'  people,  standing  in  the  relation  of 
'worshippers'  to  God,  inasmuch  as  the  sacrilice  of 
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Jesus  was  oll'ered  '  outside  the  gate,'  i.e.  outside 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Holy  City  (He  13'-'). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  barrier  to  the  holy  relation- 
ship may  be  a  moral  one,  as  in  1  Co  ti"".  It  is 
the  removal  of  this  barrier  of  guilt,  or  alienation 
from  God,  through  the  death  of  Jesus,  that  is 
emphasizeil  in  the  striking  words,  koI  raOrd  ri^es 
ijTt '  dWd  dwfXovaaade,  dXXd  Tj^ftdaOrire,  dXNd  edmatwOTiTf 
4v  Ti^  6vbfiaTi  Tou  tcvplov  'Itjaov  XpiffTou  Kal  iv  ri^ 
TTffi'^aTt  Tov  deov  ijfiuiv.  dn(\oi'(TaiT0€  refers  to  Chris- 
tian baptism,  as  im])lying  penitence  and  fiiilh  on 
the  part  of  the  worshipper.  The  conjunction  of 
ir)idu0iiTe  and  iSiKaiJiOriTe,  and  above  all  the  order 
in  which  thej'  are  mentioneil,  show  that  in  Chris- 
tian e.\iierience  no  real  distinction  in  time  can  be 
drawn  between  justification  and  sanctilication  (if. 
He  10'",  where  riyiaaixivoi  clearly  has  atlinity  witli 
Pauline  justification).  Whi'ii  the  NT — St.  Paul  in 
particular — .speaks  of  justification  and  sanctilica- 
tion, it  really  speaks  of  justified  and  sanctilied  men 
and  women,  and  has  little  concern  with  the  theologi- 
cal abstraction.  Justification  and  .sanctification  ai  e 
both  '  works  of  God's  free  grace '  {Shurtrr  Caterhism , 
1(148).  In  both,  God  is  the  determining  agent. 
The  man  who  is  'justified'  knows  that  God  is  not 
an  enenfy,  but  a  friend.  The  'sanctified'  man 
knows  also  that  he  is  now  in  a  new  relationship  to 
God  as  son  or  chiM,  and  that  in  answer  to  the  ]iar- 
doning  grace  in  justification  a  certain  subjective 
attitude  on  his  part  must  bring  forth  fruit  in  moral 
life.  He  must  walk  worthily  of  his  vocation  or 
standing  before  God.  A  good  .analogy  with  sancti- 
fication is  patriotism,  which  is  a  social  and  political 
eimdition  of  individual  life,  in  whose  creation  the 
individual  has,  strictly  spe.aking,  no  part  ;  which 
also  carries  with  it  certain  practical  duties  that  can 
be  refused  only  at  the  cost  of  disloyalty  to  the 
State.  Thus  we  are  called  on  to  '  ren(h>r  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,'  as  to  '  C;u.sar  the  things 
that  are  C.i'sar's.'  In  other  words,  just  as  we  are 
born  members  of  a  certain  family,  and  citizens  of 
a  particular  St.ate,  so  as  Christi.ans  we  are  '  born 
again '  in  Christian  baptism  into  an  obedience  to 
the  rule  or  Kingdom  of  God,  and  a  res])onsibility 
for  all  the  corresponding  social  duties  that  ought 
to  be  maintained  as  between  man  and  man.  'I'lie 
Christian  is  'a  new  creation  in  Chri.st'  (2  Co  5"). 
He  lives  in  a  new  world,  where  there  st.ands  out 
sharply  a  distinction  between  things  ]ieriiianent 
and  things  transient,  things  seen  and  things 
unseen  ;  where  a  new  moral  valuation  is  at  work  ; 
where  the  humblest  .and  most  despised  individn.-il 
<daims  a  new,  loving  interest  as  one  for  whom 
Christ  died.  In  the  experience  of  '  conversion  '  or 
'  regeneration,'  symbolized  in  Christian  baptism, 
lies  the  root-idea  of  sanctification.  The  'saint' 
belongs  to  God,  and  therefore  thinks  of  things 
and  men  as  God  thinks  of  them.  The  determining 
agent  in  sanctilication  everywhere,  both  in  experi- 
ence and  in  the  condnct  that  follows  from  it,  is 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  Cross  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  we  shall 
see  Later,  sanctilication  is  not  incompatible  with 
moral  eilbrt  and  ilaily  renewal;  indeed  it  implies 
them  (2  Co  4'",  Col  3»'-,  Kph  4-'-"-).  Yet  in  the  act  ol 
sanctification,  God  has  already  exerted  all  His 
power,  .and  the  development  of  the  Christian 
character  is  but  the  devel(q>nient  of  power  already 
present  in  the  individual  '.saint.'  tiod  gives  man 
a  part  in  His  own  holiness,  taking  him  out  of  the 
sphere  of  ungodliness,  '  the  authority  of  darkness,' 
and  tr.anslating  him  into  the  s])here  of  His  own 
purity,  'the  kingdom  of  the  son  of  his  love' 
(Cnl  i'»). 

F'or  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  NT  doctrine  of 
sjinctilication  may  be  treated  under  two  asjiects  : 

(1)  sanctification   as   a   correlate  of  justification; 

(2)  sanctification  and  the  Christian  ethic.     It  is 
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to  be  noted  that  these  are  but  two  aspects  of  the 
doctrine.  Kssentially,  and  especially  in  the  minds 
of  the  NT  writers,  tliey  are  the  same.  Neither 
the  question  of  a  non-ethical  religion  nor  that  of  a 
non-religious  ethic  would  have  entered  into  the 
minds  of  NT  writers,  save  to  be  set  aside.  Ke- 
conciliation  to  God  and  love  to  men,  which  con- 
stitute the  jierfected  experience  of  sanctilication, 
in  the  two  directions  of  religion  atid  practical  con- 
duct, are  both  regarded  as  issuing  froui  the  same 
source,  viz.  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  human  response  to  it  of  faith  which 
worketh  by  love  {dC  dydirris  (fcpyovn^inj,  (lal  .V'). 
SanctiHcatKin  on  tjie  human  side  is  faith  at  work, 

1.  Sanctification  as  a  correlate  of  justification. 
— Faith  is  a  judgment  of  the  whole  personality 
that  God  means  «hat  He  said  and  did  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
justification  in  the  Pauline  sense.  Faith  is  also 
unswerving  daily  fidelity  to  such  a  judgment,  to 
believe  that  God  equally  means  us  to  become  what 
we  are  when  He  raised  Jesus  from  the  deail. 
This  '  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification  ' 
( 1  Th  4^).  Justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God.  Our  life  is  to  be  lived  in  the  sphere  of  this 
gracious  act  of  God  ;  we  are  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  death  of  His  Son,  and,  being  reconciled, 
are  saved  by  the  life  of  Christ  (Ro  5")-  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  the  NT 
doctrines  both  of  justification  and  of  sanctifica- 
tion the  relationship  is  between  living  persons, 
and  not  between  moral  forces  that  germinate  in  a 
dead  past.  The  Christian  message  is  a  gospel 
from  a  living  Christ  to  living  men.  It  requires  to 
be  daily  uttered,  and  daily  received. 

The  experience  of  guilt  enters  into  the  conception 
both  of  sanctification  and  of  justification.  Justifi- 
cation includes  the  idea  of  the  willingness  of  God  to 
remove  it,  and  of  its  actual  removal  in  an  objective 
sense.  It  is  the  faith  that  God  has,  at  infinite 
cost  to  Himself,  taken  back  His  erring  child  to 
His  heart.  There  is  always,  however,  a  certain 
barrier  to  a  complete  response  to  this  gracious  act 
of  God.  Justification  must  be  experienced  not 
only  as  a  sense  of  sonship,  but  as  an  actual  force 
at  work  in  our  lives.  As  such,  it  is  sanctification. 
The  sense  of  guilt  is  the  result  not  only  of  a 
judgment  of  God,  but  of  an  answering  judgment 
of  man.  Guilt  may  be  a  barrier  not  only  to  the 
faith  that  God  can  justify  us,  but  also  to  the  faith 
that  He  can  ett'ect  any  change  in  us.  In  the  OT 
all  sin  was  ultimately  regarded  as  an  offence 
against  God  (Ps  51^),  even  when  it  meant  only 
failure  to  comply  with  national  custom,  which 
was  practically  religion,  associated  as  it  was  with 
Divine  sanction.  Witli  the  enrichment  of  the 
moral  sense,  the  increasing  moralization  of  the 
idea  of  God,  and  the  growth  of  individual  responsi- 
bility which  culminated  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
guilt  became  in  the  NT  that  condition  of  heart  and 
life  produced  by  offences,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
against  the  love  of  God.  It  is  a  burden  which 
must  be  removed,  a  barrier  to  be  broken  down,  if 
sanctification  is  to  be  realized  in  the  individual 
experience,  and  man  is  to  be  at  peace  with  God. 
All  the  NT  writers  are  agreed  in  this,  that  they 
attribute  the  removal  of  guilt  to  the  atoning  death 
of  Jesus,  who  is  our  'sanctification'  (1  Co  l*'). 
They  are  agreed  that  the  agent  in  sanctification  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  present  certain  difierences  in 
their  application  and  statement  of  the  doctrine. 

(1)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — We  may  take 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle  first,  as  his  forms  of 
thought  have  a  closer  connexion  with  the  OT  than 
either  the  Pauline  or  the  Johannine.  In  Hebrews 
the  ideas  of  purification,  sanctification,  and  per- 
fection (7-eXfi'uffis)  are  in  close  affinity  to  one 
another.     Through  the  death  of  Christ  the  wor- 


shipper has  the  individual  experiences  of  forgive- 
ness, freedom  from  guilt,  purification  of  conscience. 
Thus  the  '  new  and  living  way '  to  God  is  open, 
and  the  Vieliever's  will  is  bound  to  serve  the  living 
God  (He  10-'-).  While  .St.  Paul  develops  his  doctrine 
of  sanctification  in  op])osition  on  the  one  hand  to 
antinomian  teaching,  and  on  the  other  to  .Jewish 
legalism,  the  doctrine  of  Hebrews  is  rather  de- 
veloped in  opposition  to  a  ritualistic  spirit  of 
dependence  on  the  ancient  rites  of  cleansing  from 
sin.  His  readers  have  ditficulty  in  emancipating 
thetnselves,  in  their  condition  of  excommunication, 
from  the  local  and  ceremonial  associations  of  the 
ancient  worship  which  mingled  with  their  former 
religious  habits.  It  is  the  business  of  this  writer 
to  exhibit  the  inettectiveness  of  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices to  take  awjiy  sin.  His  God  is  'a  consuming 
fire'  (12-") ;  the  word  of  God  is  'sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,'  penetrating  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  human  conscience  (4'-).  Such  a  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  burden  of  guilt  can 
be  removed  only  through  a  perfect  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  is  both  priest  and  victim. 
His  death  is  the  new  and  living  way.  He  is  the 
great  High  Prie.st  who  alone  has  passed  '  through 
the  heavens,'  the  tractless  regions  that  intervene 
between  man  and  God.  He  and  His  worshippers 
are  united,  through  their  faith,  in  the  bond  of 
perfect  human  sympathy.  He  sanctifies  them,  and 
presents  them  to  God.  The  sanctifier  and  the 
sanctified  are  sons  of  the  one  Father  (2").  The 
sacrifice  of  .lesus,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  this 
essential  unity,  realized  in  the  Incarnation,  is 
effective  for  the  purification  of  the  human  con- 
science, and  in  making  men  fit  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  God.  How  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  is  thus  effective  does  not  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  M'riter.  He  simply  applies  the  principle, 
accepted  and  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  OT 
sacrifices,  to  the  death  of  Christ.  For  him,  as  for  St. 
Paul,  Jesus  is  alive  in  this  particular  relationship, 
in  the  midst  of  His  Church,  leader  of  their  praise, 
prototype  of  their  faith,  united  to  them  by  ties  of 
fiesh  and  blood.  According  to  the  demands  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  the  relationship  with  God  implied 
in  'holiness'  was  restored  by  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats,  but  the  demands  of  the  New  Covenant 
are  infinitely  more  exacting.  The  sphere  in  which 
the  new  relationship  of  sanctity  is  realized  is  no 
longer  the  earthly  tabernacle  or  temjile,  but  a 
sphere  in  which  the  worship  is  spiritual,  and  the 
relationship  real.  The  OT  worship  took  pl.ace 
amid  the  '  patterns '  of  heavenly  things.  The  NT 
worshipper  is  introduced  to  the  '  heavenly  things 
themselves'  (9'^"^-).  The  Incarnate  Son,  by  His 
eternal  sacrifice,  has  lifted  humanity  into  the  very 
presence  of  God  Himself  ;  and  in  the  white  light  of 
that  environment,  with  all  its  moral  demands,  the 
Cliristian  life  must  be  lived.  The  thought  is 
nearly  akin  to  Jn  4^.  We  must  pursue  this  holi- 
ness or  sanctification  (ayia(r^l.6i),  withoiit  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord  (He  12''').  These  words 
indicate  tlie  direct  passage  of  the  writer's  thought 
from  the  religious  to  the  ethical,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  later. 

(2)  The  Pauline  writings.  —  The  doctrine  of 
sanctification  in  St.  Paul  represents  a  somewhat 
earlier  stage  in  apostolic  thought.  Both  in  St. 
Paul  and  in  Hebrews  the  death  of  Jesus  is  that 
which  establishes  the  new  relationship  Ijetween 
God  and  man  (Eph  2'^-  ").  The  unsanctified  man 
is  in  a  state  of  enmity  towards  God,  and  .sanctifica- 
tion means  peace  with  God.  The  mind  of  St.  Paul 
always  tends  to  isolate  the  Cross  as  an  act  of 
redemption.  Both  Hebrews  and  St.  Paul  teach 
that  God  sent  His  pre-existent  Son  in  the  fle.sh 
(Ro  8',  He  10'),  but  in  St.  Paul  the  Incarnation 
took  place  in  order  that  on  the  Cross  a  curse  might 
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be  pronounced  upon  sin.  In  both,  Jesus  is  our 
representative,  but  in  St.  Paul  lie  is  regarded  as 
dying  the  death  that  we  deserved  to  die.  Sin 
exhausted  its  power  in  His  crucilixion,  and  was  set 
aside  as  a  l)eaten  enemy  in  the  su)>renie  demonstra- 
tion of  the  power  of  (!od  in  tlie  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  God  '  higlily  e.xalted '  Him,  and  raised 
Him  to  His  right  liand.  The  epithet  'Lord' 
(ki'^ios)  is  Paul's  most  characteristic  description  of 
the  Itisen  Jesus.  It  carries  with  it  the  notion  of 
authority  rather  than  of  sympathy,  although  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  absent.  The  barrier  of  guilt 
is  constituted  for  Paul  by  inability  to  keep  the  law 
of  (Jod,  understood  as  a  moral  demand  quite  as 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  as  in  Hebrews. 
This  moral  inability  presupposes  a  certain  '  law ' 
warring  in  his  members  against  the  '  law  '  of  Uod. 
If  we  substitute  'authority'  for  'law'  in  St.  Paul, 
much  of  the  ditliculty  constituted  bj-  his  apparently 
ambiguous  use  of  the  term  vo/xos  disappears. 
Through  the  death  of  Jesus  Paul  is  delivered  from 
the  'authority'  of  sin,  which  is  broken,  and  is 
made  subject  to  the  'constraint'  or  '  autliority  '  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Ki'/jios.  The  acceptance  by  faith  of  this '  autliority ' 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  response  to  His  grace  and  love, 
is  the  condition  of  being  '  in  Christ,'  which  is  the 
characteristic  Pauline  phrase  for  the  state  of 
sanctihcation.  It  is  a  relationship  to  God  of  '  sou- 
ship,'  of  perfect  freedom.  'The  authority  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  La  Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from 
the  authority  of  sin  and  of  death'  (Ko  8-).  The 
Spirit  that  sanctifies  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  cry,  'Abba,  Father.'  This  authority  that 
so  speaks  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  authority  and  the 
power  of  the  Creator.  Even  Nature  shall  yet  be 
on  our  side.  Ro  8'"*-  is  not  mere  poetry.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  a  heart  that  looks  out  on  a  world  both 
of  men  and  of  things  that  is  in  its  misery  far  from 
God,  and  can  yet  see  in  it  all  the  birth-pangs  of 
a  new  creation  (vv.-"--').  Amid  the  worst  that 
men  or  things  can  accomplish,  it  is  impossible  to 
annul  God's  loving  choice  of  the  believer  in  Christ 
Jesus  (vv.^"'"). 

(3)  The  Johnnnine  tvritings.  —  Much  of  the 
relevant  matter  in  this  conne.vion  falls  more  pro- 
perly to  be  treated  under  the  art.  HoLY  Spirit. 
Here,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Johannine  conception  of  sanctihcation  has  a  strong 
affinity  with  the  thought  of  Hebrews.  In  Jn  10^* 
Jesus  in  His  earthly  life  is  said  to  be  sanctified  by 
the  Father,  i.e.  set  apart  for  the  holy  purpose  of 
the  redemption  of  men,  and  in  17''  Jesus  sanctifies 
Himself  in  death  for  the  sake  of  His  disciples,  wlio 
are  also  '  sanctified  in  the  truth '  by  virtue  of  their 
abiding  '  in  Him.'  As  in  Hebrews,  the  unity  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  (not  His  immediate 
followers  only)  is  a  corollary  of  the  Incarnation, 
but  the  bond  is  not  conceived  of  in  terms  of  human 
sympathy  so  nnich  as  in  a  certain  semi-physical 
sense,  due  no  doubt  to  the  atmosphere  of  Hellenistic 
thought  that  surrounds  the  Johannine  writings. 
The  self-sanctification  or  consecration  of  Jesus, 
however,  in  Jn  17'"  is  the  same  as  in  He  10'°.  He 
is  both  Priest  and  Victim.  In  the  OT  when  God 
'  sanctifies '  Himself  or  His  '  great  name '  (Ezk  36-^) 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  display  of  His  saving  power 
on  behalf  of  Israel  as  against  their  enemies.  In 
Johannine  thought  the  Cross  is  the  supreme  mani- 
festation not  only  of  Divine  love,  but  of  Divine 
power  (Jn  12'"- '-).  The  Risen  and  Crucified  Jesus 
'draws  all  men  unto  himself.'  This  is  really  the 
same  as  to  'sanctify'  them.  In  accordance  also 
with  Johannine  thought,  sometimes  the  Spirit,  the 
alter  erjo  of  Jesus,  sometimes  the  Glorified  Jesus,  is 
the  sanctifying  agent.  In  experience  both  are  the 
same  ;  Jesus  is  our  Life.  Relievers  abide  in  Him. 
They  carry  within  tbera   a  xp^tr/M   (1   Jn  '2'-")  or 


airipua  (3').     What  in  St.  Paul  is  called  '  adoption 
corresponds  in  St.  John  to  '  sanctihcation '  (1  Jn  3'). 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  beget  '  sons  (TiKva)  ol 
God.' 

2.  Sanctiflcation  and  the  Christian  ethic. — It  n 
extrcnjcly  iiiipurtiinl  that  the  NT  teaching  on  the 
previous  aspect  of  sanctilication  sliuuld  be  em- 
iihasized,  in  order  that  the  inalienable  connexion 
uetween  the  Christian  religion  and  Christian 
morality  should  be  preservcil.  In  other  words, 
the  N't  teaches  everywhere  that  what  a  man 
believes  has  an  all-determining  effect  on  what  he 
is  and  what  he  does.  Every  act  of  faith  is  in  the 
NT  an  ethical  force.  The  passages  which  contain 
ethical  precepts  (including  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount)  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the 
doctrinal  teaching.  All  is  ex  irl<rT(us  ei's  Triarif. 
'This  is  the  victory  that  hath  overcome  the  world, 
oven  our  faith'  (1  Jn  5*). 

Is  there,  then,  such  a  thing  as  progressive 
sanctilication  ?  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  07100-- 
nos,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  no  such  idea.  It 
exjiresses  a  state  of  holiness,  not  a  process  of  be- 
coming holy.  Any  other  interpretation  would 
negative  the  NT  idea  of  holiness  itself.  The 
primitive  idea  of  holiness,  indeed,  still  persists. 
The  NT  has  deepened  and  moralized  it,  out  has 
rejected  decisively  one  aspect  of  it,  viz.  that  there 
can  be  degrees  or  grades  of  holiness  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view.  The  savage  may  take 
liberties  with  a  certain  tree  or  other  natural  object, 
and  finds  to  his  cost  that  he  has  unwittingly 
violated  a  holy  place.  He  has  interfered  with  the 
l)roperty  of  the  god,  and  is  taught  by  the  conse- 
(juences  that  a  certain  attitude  and  conduct  are 
necessary  if  he  is  to  continue  to  live  in  safety  and 
security.  The  god  has  decreed,  'Certain  tilings 
are  mine,'  and  there  are  degrees  bj'  which  one 
thing,  place,  or  person  is  holier  than  another,  with 
corresponding  grades  of  penalties.  In  the  NT 
things  and  places  are  seldom  called  holy  except  in 
a  traditional  sense.  Only  persons  are  holy,  and 
no  man  has  the  right  to  say  to  another,  '  Stand 
thou  on  one  side,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  An 
equal  degree  of  guilt  belongs  to  every  violation  of 
what  is  God's.  '  If  any  man  destroyeth  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  .  .  .  which  temjile 
ye  are'  (1  Co  3").  On  the  one  hand,  through  the 
influence  of  the  prophets,  first  the  nation  and 
then  the  individual  (as  in  Jeremiah)  are  regarded 
as  'holy'  in  the  eyes  of  Jaliweh,  who,  unlike 
other  gods,  has  more  than  a  mere  proprietary 
interest  in  '  His  own.'  On  the  other  hand,  through 
the  influence  of  the  priestly  caste,  Jahweh's 
service  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  correct 
ritual  and  observance  of  certain  rules,  and  the 
result  is  a  Holy  God  afar  oH'  whose  name  dare  not 
be  mentioned,  and  who  lives  in  a  state  of  moral 
neutrality.  The  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ 
realized  in  perfection  the  prophetic  teaching,  and 
for  ever  made  men  aware  that  God  is  the  Father, 
whose  holiness  is  also  love,  and  who  reasserts  His 
claim  on  each  individual  .soul  by  an  act  of  redemp- 
tion. 'We  are  bought  with  a  price.'  NT 
'  holiness'  is  therefore  a  state  of  belonging  to  God, 
which  depends  not  on  a  mere  Divine  fiat,  but  ujion 
an  act  of  s;ilvation  at  the  greatest  [xissible  cost 
to  the  Father.  What  God  has  once  liallowed  is 
always  holy.  We  are  holy  by  Divine  choice,  and 
there  can  be"  no  degrees  either  in  the  Divine  oiler 
or  in  the  human  acceptance  of  salvation. 

This  condition,  therefore,  of  absolute  holiness 
demands  on  our  part  both  faith  and  conduct.  A 
certain  '  walk  '  is  demanded  of  us,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  and  affirm  the  new  friendship  with  God. 
'Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven'  (Pli  3-"),  or,  a,s 
Mollatt  translates  it,  '  we  are  a  colony  of  lieaven  ' 
[The  NT:  a  New  Translation^,  London,  1914),  with 
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all  the  oUipatioiis  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice  that 
the  iiiotlier-couutry  lays  u]icjii  us.  In  the  NT  the 
Miotlier-country  is  just  the  Father's  heart  anil 
the  Father's  presence.  Our  moral  progress  is  not 
a  t,T0\vth  into  holiness  out  of  a  state  of  comparative 
unholiness.  That  would  be  to  negative  the  Chris- 
tian gospel.  Kather  it  is  a  growth  in  holiness. 
The  act  that  makes  us  holy  is  done  once  and  for 
all.  ^ 

On  the  ethical  side,  sanctification  reveals  itself 
chiefly  as  the  basis  of  moral  freedom.  Freedom, 
creativeness,  originality  are  the  marks  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  they  are  the  marks  of 
all  true  iinitatio  Christi.  The  Japanese  artist, 
Yoshio  Markino,  has  the  following  sentences : 
'  Don't  imitate  my  art.  Don't  watch  my  hand  or 
brush.  Only  feel  what  I  am  feeling.  Communicate 
your  spirits  to  the  nature  and  find  out  everything 
yourselves.  Judge  your  art  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  judge  your  music  with  your  ears'  {When  I  was 
a  Child,  London,  1912,  p.  253).  The  expression  is 
at  times  quaint,  but  the  words  are  not  only  true 
in  art,  but  supremely  true  of  Christian  ethics. 
Growtli  in  holiness  in  the  NT  sense  is  to  be  free 
from  all  merely  legal  compulsion  and  to  know  only 
one  constraint,  the  love  of  Christ  (2  Co  S""'-).  We 
live  no  longer  unto  ourselves,  or  under  the  Law, 
but  unto  Him  who  for  our  sakes  died  and  rose 
again.  We  have  not  even  yet  fully  realized  the 
extraordinary  daring  of  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tian freedom  developed  by  St.  Paul,  largely  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  of  a  legalistic  morality. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  recorded  teaching  of 
Jesus  that  can  be  construed  into  the  position  that 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  temporary.  Yet  this  may  be 
said  to  be  the  pivot  of  St.  Paul's  whole  position.  The 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  is  not 
only  a  religious  but  an  ethical  liberty,  not  merely 
the  removal  of  guilt  but  the  setting  free  of  the 
will.  Only  one  who  knew  what  sanctification  is 
could  have  been  bold  enough  to  preach  it.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine  that  all 
legal  statutes  are  out  of  place  in  the  Christian  life. 
Our  norm  is  neither  the  teaching  nor  the  example 
of  Jesus  by  themselves,  but  the  experience  of  His 
work,  and  of  His  risen  life.  We  have  as  much 
riglit  to  examine  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  under  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  SanctiHer  as  any  of  the  ethical  passages  in  St. 
Paul  or  St.  John.  The  extent  of  our  obedience  to 
them  is  determined  not  by  the  statutory  form  of 
the  precepts  themselves,  but  by  communion  with 
the  living  mind  of  Him  who  uttered  them.  Nor  is 
this  illumination  a  mere  isolated  inner  light.  It 
springs  from  the  communion  of  '  saints,'  a  word 
always  used  in  the  plural  in  the  NT  (see  art.  Saint). 
Christ  in  us,  and  dwelling  in  His  Church  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  has  a  right  to  be  His  own  commentator 
and  interpreter.  To  the  sanctified  man,  who 
understands  tliat  the  God  who  will  not  let  him  go 
is  Love  and  Holiness  and  Justice,  either  precepts 
or  principles  by  themselves,  no  matter  from  what 
source,  are  as  fiowers  broken  oil'  at  the  root. 
'  Precepts  wither  if  they  are  alone,'  says  even 
Seneca  (Ep.  xcv.  59). 

This  is  dangerous  doctrine,  but  all  great  doc- 
trines are  dangerous.  Freewill,  by  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  itself,  was  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  surprising  that  St.  Paul's 
principle  of  freedom  should  not  only  have  occa- 
sioned abuse,  but  al.so  excited  grave  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  morally  in  earnest.  The 
existence  of  abu.se  is  suggested  in  the  question, 
'Shall  we  sin  that  grace  may  abound?';  but,  in 
the  fact  that  the  question  is  a  quotation,  it  is 
equally  suggested  that  he  had  to  develop  his 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  he  does  in  Ro  6,  also 
in  opposition  to  those  who  were  seriously  concerned 


about  the  interests  of  morality.  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  feeling  that  the  return  of  the  (!ala- 
tians  to  the  observance  of  days,  months,  seasons, 
years,  and  to  the  moral  preempts  involved  in  it, 
was  really  for  safety,  and  as  a  result  of  moral 
earnestness.  Tliey  might  have  said,  equally  with 
Fe.stus,  '  Paul,  thou  art  mad.' 

If,  then,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  sanctification 
is  developed  in  opposition  both  to  the  morally  lax 
and  to  the  morally  earnest,  it  is  of  deep  interest 
to  note  the  lines  of  his  answer.  It  is  typu'al  of  the 
NT  ethic  generallj'.  He  deals  with  the  subject 
more  than  once — lio  6  is  perhaps  the  fullest  answer 
he  gives. 

(1)  He  refuses  to  think  in  terms  of  abstractions 
or  mere  forces.  His  opponents  were  talking  of 
'  sin  '  and  '  grace '  as  though  they  were  impersonal 
principles.  To  him,  '  sin '  is  a  personal  power,  the 
arch-demon  ;  'grace'  is  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  reminds  them  that  they 
are  baptized  '  into  Chtist  Jesus '  (Ro  6') ;  Avith 
Him  they  died,  and  with  Him  they  rise  again. 
'  If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
also  live  with  him '  (v.*).  '  Even  so  reckon  ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto 
God  in  Christ  Jesus'  (v.").  In  short,  the  ethical 
motive  is  an  enriched  and  reinforced  form  of 
noblesse  oblige.  The  noblesse  is  not  only  a  state 
of  ennoblement  that  carries  with  it  duties,  but 
One  to  whom  we  stand  in  deepest  indebtedness  for 
pardon  and  life,  in  whose  fellowship  we  are  raised 
to  high  rank  and  high  responsibility.  We  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus.  Sin  again.st 
grace  is  now  the  sin  of  those  who  have  been 
adopted  into  the  family  of  God.  Our  motive  is  a 
sense  not  only  of  honour,  but  above  all  of  gratitude. 
The  old  bad  habit  of  obedience  to  sin  persists,  but 
not  in  that  direction  urges  our  loyalty.  Sanctifi- 
cation means  the  growth  of  grateful  loyalty  to 
Christ.  We  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  Christ.  For- 
giveness is  needed  and  souglit  for  unwilling  obedi- 
ence to  an  evil  power  that  has  now  no  dominion 
or  authority  over  us.  And  at  this  point  we  may 
glance  at  theattitude  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Law.  At 
one  moment  he  seems  utterly  to  depreciate  it,  at 
another  he  says  that  the  Law  is  good,  and  holy, 
and  righteous.  It  is  an  illustration  of  his  idea 
of  progress  in  sanctification.  Obedience  to  law 
is  good  for  those  to  whom  God  says  only  '  Thou 
shalt '  or  '  Thou  shalt  not ' ;  for  '  law '  to  St.  Paul  is 
not  what  we  would  understand  by  '  natural '  or 
'  spiritual  order '  of  things.  He  can  speak  of  the 
law  of  sin  and  the  law  of  death,  as  well  as  of 
the  law  of  God.  '  Law '  is  God  speaking  in  an 
authoritative  voice,  and  while  his  use  of  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  yet  he  regards  the 
Mosaic  Law  as  the  most  definite  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  authority.  For  the  Christian,  fortho.se 
that  are  '  sanctified,'  the  '  law  '  of  sin  and  death  is 
done  away  altogether,  and  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God  is  merged  in  a  higher  and  nobler  loyalty 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  above 
all  in  a  sense  of  supreme  indebtedness.  We  are 
'  servants '  of  God,  but  our  reward  cannot  be  called 
'  wages.'  It  is  a  '  free  gift '  (Ro  6-").  The  progress 
is  in  the  idea  of  God. 

(2)  St.  Paul  everywhere  recognizes  the  need  of 
strenuous  moral  eiibrt  on  our  part.  In  this  re- 
gard, he  is  not  alone  among  the  NT  writers.  We 
find  it  equally  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
'Follow  (pursue)  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness 
(afia<Tij.6s),  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord  '  (12''').  '  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling'  (Ph  2'-).  In  what  does  the 
efibrt  primarily  consist?  It  is  in  what  might  be 
called  a  persistent  daily  reaffirmation  of  the  act  of 
consecration  :  '  Present  your  members  as  servants 
to  righteousness  unto  sanctification '  (Ro  6'°).    Here 
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again  we  shall  misunderstanJ  the  meaning  of  fit 
ayiaaiiov  unless  we  remember  that  St.  Paul  is  not 
really  expressing  his  thought  in  abstract  nouns 
like  'righteousness,'  '^sanctilication.'  These  are 
really  personilications,  like  'sin'  or  'lawlessness.' 
'  Sanctilication  '  here  is  reallj'  the  timeless  act  of 
God,  which  is  gradually  realized  in  time.  There 
is  a  moment,  as  we  shall  see  later,  when  we  are 
'wholly'  samtilied,  when  God  has  been  able  to 
work  His  complete  will  in  us,  and  to  this  end  (e/s 
d-)iao-,u(ic)  we  must  co-operate  by  renewed  acts  of 
ooiisccration.  The  rituiilistic  idea  is  still  in  the 
background.  In  the  OT,  as  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
became  spiritualized,  '  the  sacrilices  of  God  are  a 
broken  spirit,'  and  in  the  NT  God  is  satisfied  with 
no  less  than  a  constant  and  persistent  oflerin"  of 
the  whole  personality — the  (twim  including  the  life- 
principle.  '  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  vour  reasonable 
service '  (\oyiKTi  Xarptla,  Ko  12' ;  of.  It.  Keitzenstein, 
Die  kellcnistischen  Mysterienreligionen,  Berlin, 
1910,  pp.  '24,  91,  155). 

Human  cooperation,  then,  in  the  work  of  sancti- 
lication is  strongly  emphasized,  if  '  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit '  are  to  be  brought  forth  in  human 
character.  It  is  no  doubt  to  St.  Paul  that  we  lirst 
owe  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  factor  not 
only  in  the  Christian  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity (a  saint  among  saints),  but  in  the  individual 
Christian  in  his  daily  thought  and  life.  We  are 
exhorted  to  '  walk  by  the  Spirit'  (Gal  5").  It  has 
often  been  shown  that  St.  Paul  rescued  the  con- 
ception of  '  spiritual  gifts '  as  confined  to  extra- 
ordinary manifestations  such  as  took  place  at 
Pentecost,  or  are  associated  with  ordinary  meet- 
ings for  worship  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and 
enabled  these  gifts  to  include  the  ethical  require- 
ments of  daily  life  (1  Co  12-14).  1  Co  13  is  not 
merely  a  song  in  praise  of  love  ;  it  is  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  ethic.  The  Spirit 
is  a  gift  not  only  of  emotion,  but  of  motion,  and 
furnishes  the  .  driving  power  for  the  ministry 
which  includes  all  other  ministries,  the  ministry 
of  love.  It  is,  in  Bengel's  phrase,  'via  maxime 
vialis,'  a  way  that  all  may  tread,  in  which  even 
men  incapable  by  temperament  of  great  emotional 
disturbance  may  walk  secure  (cf.  Denney,  The 
JVa;/  Everlasiinrj,  London,  1911,  p.  152ff.).  'It 
shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness  ;  .  .  .  the  way- 
faring men,  yea  fools,  shall  not  err  therein'  (Is 
35«).  _ 

This  ethical  reference  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
is  emphasized  equally  in  nearly  all  the  NT  writens. 
We  need  mention  only  passages  like  He  12'°,  where 
sufTering  Is  regarded  as  a  Divine  discipline,  and 
intended  to  issue  in  participation  in  the  Divine 
holiness:  1  P  1'"-,  'Ye  shall  be  holy;  for  I  am 
holy'  ;  2  P  I''"-,  and  especially  v.',  where  ethical 
failure  is  said  to  be  due  to  'short-sightedness,' 
imperfect  vision  of  the  'cleansing  from  old  sins.' 
In  Rev  22'^,  6  fi^ios  ayioadriTui  Itl  should  probably 
be  translated  '  Let  the  saint  stUl  act  as  a  saint ' 
on  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  clauses. 

(3)  In  the  NT  sanctilication  is  not  equivalent  to 
moral  perfection.  'Holy  and  blameless'  {dt/.oifios) 
is  an  expression  St.  Paul  uses  elsewhere  (Eph  1* 
5",  Col  1=2).  He  also  speaks  in  1  Th  5=^  of  his 
readers  being  'sanctified  wholly.'  It  is  evident 
that  'blamelessness'  is  not  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  holiness,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  in  the 
Thessalonians  passage  this  condition  of  complete 
sanctification  ensues  at  the  Parousia  (cf.  1  Th  3'^). 
No  doubt  the  controversy  as  to  'progressive 
sanctification '  would  have  seemed  to  St.  Paul 
unreal.  We  fall  into  the  habit,  of  necessity,  of 
drawing  distinctions  which  never  occurred  to  the 
NT  writers.  It  is  easily  seen  that  there  was  no  real 
place  for  the  idea  of  moral  progress  in  our  sense  of 


the  word,  so  long  as  the  Parousia  was  regarded  as 
imminent.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  However, 
that  the  end  became  for  him  less  near  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  idea  of  sanctification  became 
more  and  more  associated  with  moral  progress,  as 
a  fruit  of  the  Sjiirit's  ccmtinuous  worlcing.  The 
l{isen  Christ,  whom  one  day  he  hopes  to  see  face  to 
face,  manifests  Himself  more  and  more  as  a  present 
spiritual  power  in  the  man  himself.  The  miinl 
removes  Him  to  a  farther  distance,  but  the  heart 
draws  Him  nearer.  '  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory'  (Col  1-'')  breathes  the  sense  of  moral  im- 
perfection, and  at  the  same  time  the  sense  that 
'  Christ  .  .  .  carries  the  man  who  clings  to  Him 
in  faith  through  all  the  great  crises  which  came 
to  Him,  on  the  path  of  His  perfecting'  (H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  EGT,  '  Philippians,'  London,  1903,  p. 
455^  See  also  the  exposition  of  Ph  3*"-  by  li. 
Ilainy,  Expositor's  Bible,  'Philippians,'  1893, 
pp.  199-256).  More  and  more,  as  St.  Paul's  ex- 
perience deepens,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  sancti- 
lication is  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Risen 
Christ.  The  sense  of  present  fellowship  with  Him 
becomes  more  real,  and  has  its  corresponding 
ethical  effect.  '  Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit :  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty. 
But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face  beholdin"  as  in  a 
mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the 
Lord  the  Spirit'  (2  Co  3""'").  There  are  certain 
exegetical  difficulties  connected  with  this  passage 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The  AV  render, 
ing  '  beholding  as  in  a  mirror '  has  been  adopted, 
as  best  suiting  the  thought.  'Glory'  is  just  that 
type  of  character  and  life  which  is  fully  manifested 
in  Jesus,  risen  and  reigning,  and  St.  Paul's  present 
communion  with  the  Saviour  is  the  source  of  a 
daily  moral  progress.  The  thought  is  much  the 
same  as  in  1  Jn  3'"'.  This  cannot  fairly,  either  in 
St.  John  or  in  St.  Paul,  be  called  mysticism.  The 
'  beholding'  is  not  immediate,  but '  as  in  a  mirror,' 
which,  however  obscure  as  an  image,  at  least 
indicates  a  medium  of  communion,  probably  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  St.  John  speaks  of  a  '  hope  ' 
which  purifies,  and  of  a  moment  yet  to  be  realized 
when  'we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  The  Hellenic 
idea  of  metamorphosis  is  clearly  present,  but  to 
what  extent  it  colours  St.  Paul's  thought  is  disput- 
able. The  idea  that  the  risen  body  of  Jesus  is  a 
kind  of  semi-physical  light  substance  which  mingles 
with  ours  in  this  communion  is  certainly  not  present 
in  Paul's  thought,  notwithstanding  that  he  may 
have  robbed  Hellenic  mysticism  of  a  word  {/j.(Ta/j.op- 
(poujieBa ;  cf.  P.  Kolbing,  Die  geistige  Einwirkimg 
der  Person  Jesu  aiif  Paulus,  Gottingen,  1906,  p. 
104  f.).  The  conception  is,  in  any  case,  that  ]iro- 
gress  is  from  within  outwards  (Ro  12-',  Eph  4™), 
and  the  forces  that  prevent  the  influx  of  the  new- 
life  are  broken  and  overcome  one  by  one  (Ro  8", 
1  Th  3'»  4',  2  Co  9'»  10"  16",  Ph  P-  ^,  Col  l'»-  "). 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  luentioned  in  the  art.  see 
Literature  under  Saint  ;  J.  Denney,  EtiT,  '  Koinans,"  London, 
I'.lOO  (esp.  chs.  tt-s);  Sanday-Headlam,  ICC,  'Honians'», 
Edinburqrh,  1902 ;  J.  A.  Beet,  llulincxs,  London,  1880 ;  see 
also  J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  art.  'Sanctification,'  in  HDD,  and  the 
Literature  there  appended.  K.  H,  STRACHAN, 

SANCTUARY This  term  is  used  by  AVandRV 

(l)in  He  9'  for  ridviov,  which  denotes  tlie  sacred  tent 
in  both  its  parts,  as  is  implied  by  the  synonymous 
(jK-qvi),  'tabernacle,'  in  the  following  verse;  and 
(2)  in  He  8=  for  rd  iiyia,  the  heavenly  sanctuary  or 
holy  of  holies  (RVm  'holy  things').  The  word 
represents  471a  in  He  9-  (UV  'the  Holy  place'), 
where  the  omission  of  the  article,  in  contrast  to 
the  invariable  LXX  usage  (Lv  lO'',  Nu  3",  etc.), 
serves  to  emphasize  the  holiness  (M.  Dods  in  EGT, 
'  Hebrews,'  1910,  in  loco).  In  this  passage  ^710 
stands  in  express  contrast  to  &yia.  ayluiv  (9^),  '  the 
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Holiest  of  nil'  (AV),  'the  Holj'  of  holies'  (RV). 
Hut  the  siini)le  rd  dyia  frequently  denotes  '  the 
Holiest,'  and  is  so  translate<l  by  tlie  AV  in  lie  9* 
10'",  thou<j;h  elsewhere  (9-»  13")  '  tlie  holy  place,' 
which  is  the  RV  renderin<,'  in  all  these  passages. 
Tliis  usage  is  justihed  by  Lv  16-,  etc.,  wliere  aip, 
I. XX  ri  dyiov,  denotes  the  holy  place  within  the 
veil  ;  Vulg.  snnctunriHm  quod  est  intra  velum.  It 
is  now  recognized  by  all  scholars  that  the  central 
sanctuary  and  elaborate  ritual  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings are  not  historical  realities  but  products  of 
religious  ideali.sm,  based  in  all  essential  features 
upon  the  architectural  plan  and  sacerdotal  rubric 
of  the  Second  Temple.  But  the  argument  of  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  is  scarcely  affected  by  the 
change  from  the  traditional  to  the  critical  view. 
Whether  the  earthly  sanctuary,  which  he  at  once 
magnifies  and  depreciates,  was  the  creation  of 
Moses  or  of  Ezekiel  and  Ezra,  it  has  now  had  its 
day  and  must  cease  to  be,  since  the  true  high 
priest  has  passed  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and 
become  the  minister  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which 
the  Lord  pitched,  not  man  (He  9'-  ^). 
L1TER.4TDRK. — Artt.  '  Tabernacle  *  and  *  Temple '  in  irZ>5  and 

^Bi.  James  Steahan. 

SANDAL See  Shoe. 

SANHEDRIN.— 1.  The  name Sanhedrin  (j'-i-in^D, 

pi.  nin-iri^D  ;  Targumic  also  I'njp,  pi.  unn-ijp,  Heb.- 
Aram.  form  of  crw^Sptov,  'council,'  specifically 
;  court  of  justice '  [so  LXX  Pr  22'»  26'-i=  3P^  Ps.-Soi. 
iv.  1  ;  Josephus,  A7it.  XIV.  V.  4])  is  the  name  of  the 
high  court  of  justice  and  supreme  council,  specifi- 
cally at  Jerusalem  [Sank.  iv.  3 ;  S6ta,  ix.  18), 
called  also  '  Sanhedrin  of  Seventy-one '  {Sheb.  ii.  2), 
'  the  Great  Sanhedrin  '  {Sank.  i.  6  ;  Midd.  v.  4)  in 
contradistinction  to  '  the  Little  Sanhedrin  of 
Twenty-three,'  the  Beth  Din  shel  shiVim  tif  ehdd, 
'  the  court  of  justice  of  seventy-one '  (Sank.  i.  5  ; 
T6s.  Sank.  iii.  4)  and  most  frequently  Beth  Din 
hag-qadOl  shebyerushdlaim,  '  the  high  court  of 
justice  of  Jerusalem '  {S6ia,  i.  4  ;  Gitt.  vi.  7  ;  Sanh. 
xi.  4),  also  Beth  Din  hag-gadol  shebhlishkath  hag- 
gaztth,  '  the  great  court  of  justice  which  has  its 
sessions  in  the  hall  of  hewn  stones '  (Si/re  Dt.  154  ; 
Sanh.  xi.  2).  The  older  name  is  yepovffla,  'senate' 
(.Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iii.  3  ;  2  Mac  l'"  4"  11",  1  Mac  128, 
Jth  4',  and  elsewhere  ;  also  simply  '  the  elders  '  or 
'  the  elders  of  the  people  '  (I  Mac  7='  U-'  12^^  1420) . 
cf.  Zikne'amkd  beth  Yisrael  in  the  ancient  eighteen 
benedictions  for  the  Sanhedrin,  zCiken,  'elder,' 
being  the  name  of  the  single  member  of  the 
Sanliedrin  =  <ri;FeSpos  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  4).  Another 
name  for  the  Sanhedrin  (possibly  the  Jerusalemic 
and  not  national  Council  of  Justice)  is  /3ouX);  (Jos. 
BJ  II.  XV.  6,  xvi.  2,  xvii.  1,  v.  xiii.  1),  whence  Jos. 
ib.  II.  xvii.  1  ;  Mk  15"  /3oi;Xei;T7)s  =  D"aii!-i3  (J.  Levy, 
Neuhebr.  u.  chald.  Wbrtcrbuch  iiber  die  Talmudim 
u.  Midraschim,  1876-89,  i.  199  f.).  On  Maccabajan 
coins  the  Sanhedrin  is  called  heber  ha-y'hfidim, 
'representative  assembly  of  the  Jews'  (F.  W. 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  1864,  p.  58 ; 
A.  Geiger,  Urschriften  und  Ubersctzungen  der 
Bibel,  1857,  p.  121  ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder 
und  die  Sadducrier,  1874,  pp.  29,  34). 

2.  Origin  and  history. — The  institution  is  based 
on  Dt  n"'"  (Si/re  and  Sanh.  2a)  and  the  seventy 
elders  on  Nu  11'*  (Sifre).  The  Talmudic  sources 
ascribe  it  to  Moses ;  also  that  of  '  the  Little 
Sanhedrin  of  Twenty-three '  for  each  tribe  after 
Dt  16'8  {Sanh.  166,  Jer.  Sanh.  i.  19c  ;  cf.  S6/d,  446  ; 
Targ.  Jer.  Nu  25<-  '  7^  9*,  Ex  2P»  322>''-,  Lv  241=) ; 
and  speak  of  its  existence  under  Joshua,  Jabez, 
Jerubbaal,  Boaz,  Jephthah,  Samuel,  David,  and 
Solomon,  and  until  the  time  of  the  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Babd  bathrd,  121i;  Y6md,  80a; 
Mak.  236  ;  Koh.  B.  18  ;  Targ.  Ru  3"  4",  1  Ch  4'2  5" 


IS",  Ps  69'  80'  ;  M.K.  26a;  Baba  Kammd,  61a; 
Ycb.  77a  :  Ber.  3b-4a  ;  Sanh.  166,  107'f  ;  Targ.  Est. 
1";  Jer.  Sanh.  i.  186).  Ag.ain,  during  the  Second 
Temple,  after  the  men  of  the  Groat  Synagogue 
from  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just  II.  had  oecu|jied  the 
place  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Talmudic  tradition  holds 
that  it  was  re-organized  under  the  zfigijijth  {duum- 
viri [Jb6th,  i.  4-11  ;  Hag.  ii.  2 ;  Peak',  ii.  6  ;  Yad, 
ii.  16  ;  Jer.  S6(d,  ix.  24a])  and  continued  in  power 
under  such  form  until  the  destruction  of  theTemiile, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Jabneh,  to  Usha,  to 
Sepphoris,  and,  finally,  to  Tiberias  {liOshhash.  316). 
This  whole  view,  however,  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  schoolhouse,  and  forms  part  of  the  Pharisaic 
system  which  in  sujiport  of  the  Oral  Law  postu- 
lated an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  without  any 
interference  by  any  priestly — that  is,  Sadducean — 
authority.  In  this  sense  Jose  ben  IJalaphtha,  the 
great  2nd  cent,  authority  for  Talmudic  historio- 
graphy, says  {T6s.  Sanh.  vii.  1  ;  Hag.  ii.  9):  'In 
former  times  there  were  no  dissensions  in  Israel. 
Every  legal  question  that  could  not  be  decided  in 
any  city  was  submitted  to  the  Sanhedrin  of  23 
on  the  Temple  hill,  and  if  not  decided  there,  to 
the  Little  Sanhedrin  of  23  in  the  Temple  rampart, 
and  if  not  decided  there  either,  brought  for  final 
decision  before  the  Great  Sanhedrin  in  the  hall  of 
hewn  stones  which  was  in  session  from  morning  to 
evening,  never  allowing  fewer  than  23  of  its  members 
to  be  jjresent  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  Temple  schoolhouse.  Thus  the  Hdlakah  was 
fixed  and  developed  in  Israel.  Dissensions  arose 
when  the  disciples  of  Hillel  and  Shamniai  increased 
in  number  and  failed  to  acquire  through  personal 
contact  with  their  master  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  thus  the  doctrine  was  divided  into  many 
doctrines.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pre-Exilic  history 
presents  nowhere  a  trace  of  an  institution  like  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  seventy  elders  invested  with 
spiritual  powers  (Nu  ll'^- ^'s  Ex  24'- » ;  cf.  ■''■xx 
hi<-^,r:i^  [Ex  24"]  with  'rsx.-i  [Nu  11==])  point  to  the 
existence  of  some  sort  of  representative  body  of 
the  nation  (cf.  Ezr  8"  with  Ex  3'«  18'%  Dt  2P,  1  K 
8'  12'  20',  2  K  23'),  but  they  form  no  judiciary  like 
the  Sanhedrin.  The  story  in  2  Ch  19'-  of  a  high 
court  of  justice  established  by  king  Jehoshaphat, 
after  Dt  17*'',  consisting  of  Levites,  priests,  and 
heads  of  the  families,  with  two  chief  members— the 
high  priest  to  decide  the  religious,  the  governor  of 
Judah  to  decide  the  monarchical,  matters — cannot 
be  adduced  as  proof  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  as  does  D.  Hoffmann  {Der  oberste  Ge- 
riehtshof,  pp.  6,  20),  but  is,  like  all  the  Chronicler's 
stories,  a  reflexion  of  the  views  of  the  post-Exilic 
writer.  In  fact,  it  indicates,  as  pointed  out  by 
Wellhausen  (Prolegomena  zur  Gcschichte  Israels^, 
1886,  p.  199),  the  existence  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  his 
time,  i.e.  in  the  4th  century.  As  to  the  duumviri 
see  below. 

The  first  positive  record  of  the  Sanhedrin,  under 
the  name  of  Gerousia,  appears  in  the  decree  of 
Antioehus  the  Great  about  200  (Jos.  Ant.  xil.  iii. 
33).  This  was  an  aristocratic  body  of  elders  of  the 
nation  with  the  high  priest  at  its  head,  which  had 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  Jewish  people 
under  I'ersian  and  then  under  Ptolemaic  and 
Seleucidieau  rule  ;  nor  was  it  different  under  Roman 
rule  {ib.  IV.  viii.  17,  XI.  iv.  8,  XX.  x.  ;  1  Mac  12"  \Z^ 
14™,  2  Mac  l'»  4"  11").  The  nanre  Synhedrion 
(Aramaized  Sanliedrin),  which  denotes  chiefly  a 
court  of  justice,  came  into  popular  use  under 
Ptolemaic  rule  ;  and,  as  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  the 
name  Heber  hd-Yehudim  appears  on  Hasmoniean 
coins,  which  read:  'Johanan  the  high  priest,  the 
head,  and  the  Council  (representative)  of  the  Jews ' 
(Madden,  op.  cit.,  p.  58  ;  Wellhausen,  Phar.  und 
Sadd.,  pp.  29,  34,  Israelii,  und  jiid.  Gcschichte', 
p.   281).      A    Sanhedrin    of    the    Hasmonaeans  is 
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lueiitioiied  in  Sank.  S'2a,  Abdda  Zdrfi,  3()*,  wliicli 
is  probably  identical  witli  the  Pluuisaic  Saiilioilrin 
(cbW^A  kcnlshtd,  '  asscuibly,'  .'/(Y/.  Tn'ilnith,  x.), 
■whose  triumph  over  tlie  SmUliuean  Sanhedrin  in 
the  reijrn  of  <iuoeii  Alexandra  Salome  and  under 
the  lea<lershii)  of  Simon  b.  Shetah  was  celebrated 
as  a  festival.  The  Sanhedrin  seems  to  have  played 
a  political  role  in  the  (juarrel  between  Alexandra's 
two  sons,  when  (iabiiiius,  the  Roman  governor  of 
S3'ria  in  57  B.C.,  diminished  its  power  by  dividing 
the  country  into  live  districts  and  placing  a  Sanlie- 
drin  in  Sepphoris  and  .lericho  alongside  of  that  at 
Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  v.  4).  Soon  afterwards; 
however,  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  was  in  full 
power  again  when  .sitting  in  judgment  upon  young 
Herod  (ib.  XIV.  ix.  4),  but  forty-live  of  its  members 
fell  victims  to  the  terrible  revenge  of  the  tyrant. 
'I'lius  he  rose  to  power,  and  a  new  Sanhedrin  was 
chosen  by  him  of  servile  men  who  passed  sentences 
of  death  at  his  command  (ib.  XV.  i.  "2,  vi.  2). 

Under  the  Roman  procurators  when  Judaea  was 
shorn  of  all  her  sovereignty  and  indejiendence,  the 
Sanhedrin  still  continued  to  represent  the  supreme 
power  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  people  (Mt  2t)"' 
and  Ac  4'=  5='  G'=  22^"  23"  24-»).  In  the  war  against 
Rome  it  directed  and  organized  the  struggle,  and 
when  towards  the  last  the  Zealots  took  bold  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  they  appointed  their  own  Sanhe- 
drin in  place  of  the  old  to  have  a  semblance  of 
authority  for  their  atrocious  acts  (Jos.  BJll.  xv.  6, 
xvi.  1  It'.,  IV.  V.  4).  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  .Josephus  uses  the  term  /JouX?)  in  liJ  and  koiv6v 
in  Vita,  12,  13,  38,  etc.,  instead  of  Sanhedrin,  prob- 
ably because  tlie  latter  bad  become  more  what  he 
calls  (Ke'to,  12) '  the  Sanhedrin  of  the  Jerusalemites,' 
i.e.  a  city  Senate.  With  the  downfall  of  the  State, 
the  Sanhedrin  as  a  national  or  jiolitieal  institution 
ceased  to  exist  (Sola,  ix.  11  ;  Ekah  R.  v.  16),  but 
under  the  leadershiii  of  Johanan  1).  Zakkai,  Hillel's 
gi'eat  disciple,  the  new  Sanhedrin  was  soon  after- 
wards organized  at  Jabneh  (Jamnia),  of  an  entirely 
scholastic  character,  consisting  only  of  teachers  of 
the  Law  ;  and  the  form  the  new  Sanhedrin  assumed 
under  his  successor  Gamaliel  II.,  who  took  the  title 
of  Nasi  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hillel,  ottered 
to  the  Talmudic  tradition  many  of  the  features 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Sanhedrin. 

3.  The  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin. — The  chief 
difficulty  for  the  historian  lies  in  the  irreconcilable 
conflict  "between  the  Talmudic  traditicms  and  the 
above  quoted  historical  records  in  Josephus  and  the 
NT  concerning  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  authenticity  of  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  the  high  priest,  as  the 
political  head  of  the  nation,  was  the  president. 
The  former  assign  to  the  high  priest  no  place  in  tlie 
Sanhedrin  (Sank.  ii.  1,  'The  high  priest  can  neither 
bring  a  case  before  the  Sanhedrin  nor  lie  judged  by 
them ' ;  cf .  Yuma,  1',  according  to  which  he  receives 
his  mandates  from  the  Sanhedrin),  and  instead 
have  masters  of  the  Pliarisean  schools  placed 
regularly  at  its  head.  Two  such  m.-isters  known 
under  the  name  of  zugfiuth  (^duumviri),  one  with 
the  title  of  Nasi  (prince),  the  other  with  that  of 
Ab  Beth  Din  ('  father  of  the  court  of  justice ').  are 
recorded  to  have  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  to  the  middle  of  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.  (Har/.  ii.  2;cf.A  bath,  i.  4-12  ;  Feah,  ii. 
6  ;  Fof/,  ii.  16;  Jcr.  S6(n,  ix.  24c<)  :  Jose  b.  Joezerof 
Zereda  (a  relative  of  Alkimos  the  high  priest)  (Ber. 
E.  65,  18),  and  most  probably  identical  witli  the 
Hasida?an  leader  Kazis  (?)  (2  Mac  14"  'an  elder 
and  father  of  the  Jews ')  and  Jose  b.  Johanan — the 
first  duumvirate  ;  Joshua  b.  I'erahya  and  Nittai  of 
Arliela — the  second  ;  Simon  b.  Slietah  (contempo- 
rary of  Alexander  Janna>us  and  relative  of  queen 
Alexandra)  (H.  Graetz,  Ge.irhic/ite  der  Jicden,  in.* 
[1888]  137  ;  E.  Scliurer,  6VFii.M21),  and  Judah  b. 


Tabbai— the  third;  Sheniaiali  (  =  Saniea8,  Jos. 
Aiit.  XIV.  ix.  4)  and  Abtalioii  (  =  rtolion,  ib.  XV. 
i.  1)— the  lifth.  According  to  S/nb.  \i>'i,  HillelV 
successor  us  Nasi  was  his  son  Simon,  and  he  was 
followed  by  his  son  (jamaliel  I.,  and  he  again  by 
his  own  son  Simon,  the  last  jiresident  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  uii- 
trustworthiness  of  these  tra<litions,  however,  is 
shown  lirst  of  all  by  the  confusion  in  the  sources, 
.some  of  which  place  Judah  b.  Tabbai  above  Simon 
b.  Shetah,  and  Shammai  above  Hillel  (ling.  ii.  2, 
166;  cf.  Sheb.  17«),  and  then  by  the  signiliiaiit 
fact  that  nowhere  else  are  these  men  spoken  of  as 
Na.sl,  Hillel  being  simply  called  'the  elder'  = 
senator  (Suk.  53™  and  elsewdiere),  but  above  all  by 
the  direct  mention  of  Sanicas  and  Htolion  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  ix.  4,  XV.  i.  1),  of  Gam.-ilicl  I.  (.-Xc  5") 
and  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  (Jos.  Vita,  38),  as  '  certain 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  belonging  to  the  Pliari- 
sean party,'  while  in  each  case  the  high  priest 
appears  as  chief  of  the  Sanhedrin.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  condi- 
tions existing  under  Gamaliel  II.  at  the  close  of 
the  1st  cent,  were  transferred  to  former  times, 
and  so  the  title  of  Nasi  (ethnarch)  held  by  the 
Hillelites  down  to  the  4th  cent.  (Orig.  Epp.  ad 
Africanum,  quoted  in  Schiirer,  OJV  ii.''  248, 
n.  28)  was  claimed  for  Hillel,  the  ancestor  believed 
to  be  of  Davidic  descent  (Jos.  Vita,  38 ;  Ber.  Ii. 
xlix.  10;  Sanh.  5a);  and,  finally,  the  whole  system 
of  the  duumvirate  was  carried  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Pharisaism. 

4.  The  title  Ab  Beth  Din  and  the  duumvirate. 
— It  is  nevertheless  unwarranteii  to  dismiss  as 
fictitious,  as  Schiirer,  Wellliausen,  and  Kuenen  do, 
the  whole  tradition  concerning  the  leadership  of 
the  so-called  N'slim  and  the  duumvirate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  important  innovations  (tekkd- 
noth)  ascribed  to  such  masters  as  Jose  b.  Joezer, 
Simon  b.  Shetab,  Hillel,  and  Gamaliel  I.  (cf.  (iraetz, 
Gcschichte  dcr  Juden,i\i.  and  iv.  [see  Index],  and 
Jelski,  Die  innere  Einrichtuvg  des  gro.isen  Syn- 
edrions  zu  Jerusalem,  pp.  43-81)  could  have  been 
brought  about  only  under  a  Pliarisean  leadership 
of  greater  authority  on  the  Law  than  was  the  high 
priest,  who  as  a  rule  lacked  both  learning  and 
piety.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  tradition  of 
a  duumvirate  is  corroborated  by  Josejdius  in  a 
remarkable  passage  which  failed  to  receive  the 
attention  its  importance  deserves.  In  giving  an 
exposition  of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  all  prob- 
ability taken  from  an  older  Pharisaic  source,  lie 
writes  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  14):  'Each  city  shall  have 
for  its  magistrates  seven  men  known  for  their 
practice  of  virtue  and  zeal  for  righteousness,  and 
to  each  magistracy  two  men  of  tbe  tribe  of  Levi 
shall  be  assigned  as  assistants  [secretaries].  These 
elected  as  judges  shall  be  held  in  the  utmost  esteem. 
.  .  .  For  the  power  to  judge  conieth  from  God. 
.  .  .  But  if  these  judges  do  not  know  how  to 
decide  on  matters  submitted  to  them  .  .  .  they 
shall  send  the  undecided  case  to  the  holy  city, 
and  there  shall  the  high  priest  and  the  jirophet 
and  the  Senate  come  together  and  give  the  linal 
decision.' 

It  is  plain  that  these  rules  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  practice  of  the  time  and  regarded  as 
ancient  traditional  law.  Now  there  is  a  tiace  of 
seven  judges  instead  of  the  Talmudic  three  in  each 
city  court  (Sanh.  i.  1),  found  in  the  seven  city 
aldermen  (tCbe  hd'ir  [Meg.  26a  ;  cf.  Jcr.  Meg.  iii. 
1,  74«  ;  T6s.  Meg.  iii.  1],  probably  heher  ha  'ir 
[Bik.  iii.  12  ;  TCs.  Peak,  iv.  16  ;  Sheb.  vii.  9]).  And 
the  seven  judges  recur  in  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  38 
with  reference  to  Ex  22'*,  Eloliim  being  taken  as 
judges  (cf.  Targ.  and  Mck.  t-o  the  ]>a.ssage).  As 
governor  of  Galilee,  Josephus  appointed  seven 
judges  for  each  town  and  a  Sanhedrin  of  seventy 
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for  the  whole  province  (Jos.  B.T  II.  xx.  5).  For 
the  high  court  at  Jetusalem,  however,  a  duum- 
virate, consisting  of  tlie  higli  priest  and  the 
prophet,  is  ordained,  and  ncitUcr  Kuenen  (Gcsaiiim. 
Abfiandiunrjen,  p.  66)  nor  Wellhau.sen  (Phar.  iind 
Sarld.,  p.  26)  nor  Hotl'mann  [Der  oherste  Gerichts- 
hof,  p.  25)  nor  Biichler  (Das  Synedrion  in  Jerus., 
p.  62)  explains  the  mention  of  the  prophet  here 
satisfactorily.  The  fact  is  that  the  Law  (Dt  17»-  '=) 
mentions  alongside  of  the  priest  also  'the  judge,' 
implying  thereby  a  man  of  judicial  competence 
and  authority,  and  thus  suggests  a  sort  of  duum- 
virate such  as  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  19")  has.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how,  in  view  of  the  decline  of  the 
Sadducean  priesthood,  the  necessity  arose  of  having 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Sanhedrin  a  Pharisean 
scribe  who  was  to  be  consulted  in  all  difficult 
questions.  Such  a  scribe  could  well  be  called 
prophet,  as  the  one  tilled  with  the  Divine  spirit  of 
wisdom  (Dt  34»  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  46,  BJ  II. 
viii.  12 ;  Wis  T"  ;  Didache,  x.  7  ;  see  also  Eor.  i.  4, 
mufla),  while  as  the  patriarch  he  received  the  title 
'Ab  Beth  Dtn '  (cf.  Jg  17"  18",  2  K  2'2,  and  the 
title  '  Aboth  '  for  the  ancient  sages).  It  is  especi- 
ally noteworthy  that  Jose  b.  Joezer,  the  first  of  the 
duumviri,  was  called  'the  father  of  the  Jews' 
(2  Mac  14").  The  duumvirate  was,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  Sadducean  priest- 
hood and  the  Pharisean  scribes,  the  Ab  Beth  Din 
being  for  the  Pharisees  the  actual  president, 
whereas  the  Sadducean  high  priest  was  consigned 
to  oblivion,  wherefore  a  later  tradition  referred 
the  duumvirate  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  Pharisean 
schools  of  each  generation,  giving  to  the  foremost 
one  the  title  of  Nasi  (cf.  JE,  art.  '  Nasi ').  It  is  not 
as  president,  but  as  the  patriarch,  that  Gamaliel  I. 
speaks  with  authority  (Ac  5^'). 

5.  Composition  and  meeting-place  of  the  San- 
hedrin.— The  Great  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  seventy- 
one  members,  the  seventy  elders  and  the  Nasi 
or  president  (Sanh.  i.  5 ;  cf.  BJ  II.  xx.  5  and  IV. 
V.  4).  When  Gamaliel  II.  and  Eleazar  b.  Azariah 
alternated  as  presidents,  they  counted  seventy-two 
( Yad,  ii.  5 ;  Zeb.  i.  3). 

The  Little  Sanhedrin  in  the  provinces  (Sanh.  i. 
166)  and  in  Jerusalem,  one  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple  hill,  the  otlier  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple  Court  or  the  Rampart  (Sanh.  xi.  1  ;  T6s. 
Sanh.  ix.  1  ;  Sifre  Dt.  152)  consisted,  according  to 
the  Talmudic  tradition,  of  twenty-three.  Of  the 
former,  one  is  mentioned  as  the  /Soi/XiJ  of  Tiberias 
(Josephus,  Vita,  12),  whereas  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
is  referred  to  as  tlie  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem. 
Possibly  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  seventy-one  was 
composed  of  the  two  Little  Sanhedrins,  the  one  on 
the  Temple  hill,  which  may  be  identified  with  the 
Senate  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  i.  2,  BJ  II.  xv. 
6,  xvi.  2),  and  the  other  before  the  Temple  court, 
probably  the  one  concerned  with  the  Temple 
practice  and  the  priestly  legitimacy  (Ant.  XX.  ix. 
6),  and  the  main  body  ot  the  high  court,  also  con- 
sisting of  twenty-three  (T6s.  Sanh.  ix.  1),  that  is, 
3x23  =  69,  besides  the  patriarch  of  the  court  and 
the  president  or  Nasi.  This  would  also  account 
for  the  forty-five  slain  by  king  Herod,  if  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Senate  of  Jerusalem  sided  with 
him  (Ant.  XV.  i.  2). 

As  to  the  elements  constituting  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  ruling  priests  representing  the  Sadducean  party 
were,  according  to  Josephus  (BJ  II.  xiv.  8,  xv.  2f., 
xvii.  2  ft'.,  V.  i.  5)  and  the  NT  (Mt  l^^  27"  and 
elsewhere),  dominant  in  influence,  and  the  patri- 
cians, called  '  the  men  of  power '  (SwaTol)  in 
Josephus  (locc.  citt.),  formed  the  bulk  of  the  San- 
hedrin, until  king  Herod  replaced  them  by  homines 
novi,  whereas  the  Pharisees,  who  rose  to  power 
under  Alexandra  Salome,  were  but  few  in  number 
(Jos.   A7U.   XIII.   XV.   5;  Mk  10*^;  only  the  later 


Gospels  mention  the  Pharisees).  Only  tliose  were 
admitted  into  the  Sanhedrin  who  were  of  pure 
blood,  so  as  to  be  able  to  intermarry  with  the 
priestly  families  (Sanh.  iv.  2).  Little  historic 
value  can  be  attached  to  Jose  b.  yalaphtha'a 
statement  (T6s.  Sanh.  ix.  1)  that  the  Sanliedrin 
selected  for  each  city  court  the  one  found  to  be 
wise,  humble,  sin-fearing,  of  blameless  character, 
and  popular  as  judge,  and  then  had  him  promoted  to 
membership,  first  of  the  two  Little  Sanhedrins  in 
Jerusalem,  and  finally  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  in 
the  hall  of  hewn  stones.  The  same  holds  "ood  of 
the  description  in  Sanh.  iv.  3-4,  T6s.  Sanfi.  viii. 
1-2,  according  to  which  '  the  Sanhedrin  sat  in  a 
semi-circle,  the  Nasi  in  the  centre  and  the  two 
secretaries  standing  at  both  sides,  while  the 
disciples  sat  before  them  in  three  rows  according 
to  their  rank  ;  and  when  a  vacancy  arose,  the  new 
member  was  chosen  from  the  first  row,  and  his 
place  again  filled  by  one  in  the  second  row  and  so 
forth.'  This  seems  to  be  a  picture  taken  from  the 
Sanhedrin  of  Jabneh.  Likewise  academic  are  the 
prerequisites  of  the  Sanhedrin  given  in  Sifre 
Nu.  92:  'They  must  be  wise,  courageous,  high- 
principled  (not '  strong'  as  Bacher  has)  and  humble.' 
R.  Johanan  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Sanh.  176)  says  : 
'They  must  also  be  of  high  stature,  of  pleasing 
appearance  and  of  advanced  age,  conversant  with 
the  art  of  magic  and  the  seventy  spoken  languages,' 
to  which  Judah  han-Nast  is  said  to  have  added 
'  the  dialectic  power  by  which  Levitically  unclean 
things  can  be  proven  to  be  clean.' 

There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  questioning  the 
correctness  of  the  tradition  that  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  was  in  the  hall  of  hewn 
stones,  the  lishkath  haq-gdzith  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  court  in  which  the  priests  held  their 
daily  morning  service  and  where  other  priestly 
functions  were  performed  (Midd.  v.  4;  Tdmid,  ii., 
iv. ).  Schiirer's  identification  of  lishkath  hag-gazith 
with  the  Senate  assembly  house  (/Soi'X^)  near  the 
Xystos  (Jos.  BJ  V.  iv.  2,  VI.  vi.  3)  cannot  be 
accepted  in  the  face  of  these  traditions,  which 
prove  that  the  lishkah  (always  the  name  of  a 
Temple  cell)  must  have  been  within  the  Temple 
area. 

The  Senate  house  near  the  Xystos  in  Josephus 
may  refer,  as  Bacher  thinks,  to  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  city  during  the 
siege  (R6sh  hash.  31).  Besides  this  there  was  a 
special  hall  assigned  to  the  high  priest  and  the 
foremost  men  of  the  Sanhedrin  called  lishkath 
Parhcdrin  (TripeSpoi),  '  the  men  of  the  front  rank,' 
also  called  lishkath  buleulin,  i.e.  'senators'  hall' 
(Y6ma,  I.  i.  86). 

6.  Functions  of  the  Sanhedrin. — According  to 
the  Mishna  (Sanh.  i.  4),  capital  punishment  was 
pronounced  and  executed  by  the  Little  Sanhedrin 
of  twenty-three  in  the  various  provinces  or  tribes, 
but  the  tribunal  of  seventy-one  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  only  body  vested  with  power 
and  authority  (1)  to  pronounce  a  verdict  in  a 
process  afi'ecting  a  tribe,  a  false  prophet,  or  the 
high  priest ;  (2)  to  declare  war  against  a  nation  not 
belonging  to  ancient  Canaan  or  Amalek  ;  (3)  to 
extend  the  character  of  holiness  to  additional 
parts  of  the  Temple,  or  of  Jerusalem ;  (4)  to 
appoint  Sanhedrin  over  the  tribes ;  (5)  to  execute 
judgment  against  a  city  that  had  lapsed  into 
idolatry.  All  these  points,  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Scripture  (Jg  21,  Dt  13"-  ""■  ;  Sanh. 
16a  f.),  refer  to  a  time  when  the  twelve  tribes  still 
had  their  existence,  and  are  consequently  theoreti- 
cal rather  than  real  lite  issues.  Nor  can  it  be 
taken  as  an  actual  practice  of  the  Sanhedrin  when 
it  is  charged  with  the  burning  of  the  red  heifer 
(Nu  19),  or  the  breaking  of  the  neck  of  the  heifer 
to  atone  for  a  murder  the  perpetrator  of  which 
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cannot  be  found  (Dt  21"-),  the  finiil  jud^'inont  of  n 
rebellious  elder  (Dt  17'"),  the  hrinijinf;  of  n  guilt 
offering  in  the  case  of  an  unintentional  sin  com- 
mitted by  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  (Lv  4'^), 
the  installation  of  a  king  or  of  a  high  priest  {Tus. 
6V(h/).  iii.  4),  the  ordoal  of  a  woman  suspected  of 
adultery  {Sula,  i.  4  ;  cf.  I'liilo,  ed  Mangey,  ii.  308), 
or  the  hxing  of  the  calendar  each  new  moon  (A't/x/t 
has/i.  ii.  5,  9).  It  may  be  taken  for  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  three  branches  of  the  government, 
the  political,  the  religious,  and  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration, were  centralized  in  the  Sanliedrin  ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  these  three  dillerent  functions 
were  assigned  to  three  sejiarate  bodies.  Hence 
mention  is  made  of  a  Sanliedrin  of  the  judges 
{Jos.  Ant.  XX.  i.\.  1),  a  Beth  Din  of  the  priests 
ilCet.  i.  5 ;  T6S.  Sanh.  iv.  4),  which  had  in  charge 
also  the  investigation  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
priesthood  {TCs.  Han/i.  vii.  1),  and  the  Sanliedrin  of 
the  Jcrusalemites  (Jos.  Vit",  12),  i.e.  the  Senate  of 
Jerusalem,  to  which  tlie  political  administration  of 
the  country  was  entrusted.  I'ossibly  the  name  t6 
Koivdv,  '  the  common  administration,'  used  almost 
e.xclusively  in  Vita  (12,  13,  38,  etc.),  refers  to  this 
centralization.  Holl'mann  (op.  cit.,  p.  46)  refers 
the  name  to  the  democratic  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Zealots  (Vita,  39),  and  compares  the 
Talmudic  'eddh  ('congregation')  with  the  San- 
hedrin  (Satth.  16a).  In  all  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, or  in  cases  when  the  lower  courts  could 
come  to  no  decision,  the  Great  Sanliedrin,  com- 
posed of  three  departments  (3x23  =  69),  together 
with  the  president  and  the  patriarch  (Nasi  and  Ab 
Beth  Din),  and  forming  the  supreme  tribunal  '  from 
which  the  law  went  forth  to  all  Israel '  (Sitiih. 
xi.  2  ;  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  14  ;  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii. 
367),  gave  its  decision,  which  was  final  and  inviol- 
able, and  wilful  opposition  to  which  on  the  part  of 
an  elder  or  judge  was  punished  with  death.  It 
held  its  sessions  in  daj'-time  only,  and  only  on 
week-days,  not  on  Sabbath  and  holidays  (Tfo.  Sanh. 
vii.  1  ;  Beza,  v.  2 ;  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  i.  450). 
Cases  of  capital  punishment  were  not  taken  up  on 
the  eve  of  Sabbath  or  of  holy  days,  because  the 
sentence  was  always  to  be  given  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Sank.  iv.  1).  The  attendance  of  at  least 
twenty-three  members  was  required  for  cases  of 
ca|iital  punishment,  and  unless  the  full  number  of 
seventy-one  were  present,  a  majority  of  one  could 
not  decide  the  condemnation.  Talmudic  tradition, 
however,  states  that  forty  years  (which  is  a  round 
number)  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  capital  punishment 
was  taken  from  Israel  (Jer.  Sank.  i.  18ei ;  Bab. 
Shab.  156).  This  a^ees  with  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  1, 
Jn  18^',  and  the  whole  procedure  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Otherwise  the  conllicting  (iospel  stories  concerning 
the  condemnation  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  show, 
to  say  the  least,  irregularities  for  which  only  the 
high  priests  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  iii.  3,  'the  fore- 
most men ')  were  responsible. 

As  regards  the  death  penalty  on  saciilegious 
intruders  on  the  Temple  ground,  this  was,  as  the 
inscription  indicates  (see  T.  Moramsen,  Romische 
Geschichte,  v.-  [1885]  513),  a  law  against  the  Zealots 
sanctioned  by  the  people  and  the  Roman  govern- 
ment (see  art.  'Zealots'  in  JE  xii.  641''),  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Sanhedrin,  as  Schiirer 
thinks  (ffJTii.*  260  f.). 

Characteristic  of  later  times  is  the  academic 
view  of  the  2nd  cent,  masters  of  the  Mishna  (Male. 
i.  10):  'A  Sanhedrin  that  passes  a  sentence  of 
death  once  within  7  years,  others  say,  every 
70  years,  and  still  others,  only  once,  deserves  the 
epithet  murderous.'  The  Mislinaic  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  capital  punishment  (Sank.  iv. 
2,  5)  may  accordingly  oe  regarded  as  of  ac.ademii! 
rather  than  historical  value.     The  Sanhedrin  had 


its  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
as  far  as  their  religious  life  was  concerned  (ROsh 
hash.  i.  3  f.  ;  cf.  A\'.  Boussct,  Roligiiin  de.i  Jiiden- 
turns,  1903,  p.  83).  As  a  religious  tribunal  it  out- 
lasted the  Temple  and  State  of  Judica,  existing  in 
the  shape  of  a  body  of  academicians  down  to  the 
5tli  cent,  when  its  name  was  transferred  to  the 
seventy  members  of  the  academy  of  Babylonia 
called  Kallah  ('  the  circle'). 

LiTBRATCBF,.— E.  Schiirer,  OJV  ii.*  [11)07)  237-267,  wlK-re  tlie 
entire  htt-rftturo  is  Kivcn  ;  H.  L.  Strack,  art.  '  Syiiedriuin ' 
ill  PJiK-t  xix.  ;  W.  Bactier,  art. '  Sanhedrin  '  in  IIDll.  Especi- 
ally to  be  mentioned  are  A.  Kuenen,  *  Uber  die  ZuRaninien- 
setzunp  des  .Sanliedrin '  (in  (Jeifamm.  Abtiandl.  zur  ttiht.  H'issirn. 
srhnfl,  tr.  K.  Biidde,  ISIH,  pp.  49-81);  I.  Jelski,  Die  iiinrrr. 
KinrichUtuff  cUs  grossen  St/nedrinns  zu  Jerttsahnn,  Ii5il4  ; 
D.  Hoffmann,  '  lier  oberste  Gerichtshof  in  der  Sladt  deb 
lleili^tuins,'  in  Programm  dcg  Ralihineracminars  zu  licrlin. 
1S77-78  (only  apologetic  in  character) ;  A.  Biichler,  Vait 
Synedrioii  in  JerusaUin  und  da«  grosHc  Beth  lUn  in  der 
Qitaderkammcr  den  jerusaletniachen  TeinpeU,  1002  (valuable 
(or  its  Iar{;e  material  on  the  subject,  but  unbound  in  its 
argumentation  and  its  historical  conclusions). 

K.  KOHLER. 

8APPHIRA.— See  Ananias. 

SAPPHIRE  (<r<t7ri^fipos,  from  I'sp). — Sapphire  is 
the  second  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Uev  21'"),  an  idea  probably  suggested  by  Is  54". 
Doubtless  the  lapis  lazuli  is  meant  (so  Rev  21'" 
KVm).  According  to  Theophrastus  (Lap.  23)  the 
sapphire  is  'as  it  were  spotted  with  gold  dust' 
(wa-TTtp  xp^v6Tra<rTos),  and  I'liny  (HN  xxxvii.  38) 
alludes  to  its  '  aureus  pulvis,'  and  again  (39),  '  in 
iis  [sapphiris]  enim  aurum  punctis  conlucet 
ca'ruleis.'  This  description  does  not  .suit  the  stone 
now  called  sajijihire,  but  is  fully  applicable  to  the 
lapis  lazuli,  which  '  frequently  contains  dissemin- 
ated particles  of  iron-pyrites  of  gold-like  appear- 
ance' {£■5;"  xvi.  199).  In  Ex  24">  the  LXX  says 
that  under  God's  feet  is  wad  Ipyov  TrXlfOov  <raTr(f>elpov 
— a  fine  simile  for  the  star-gemmed  azure  sky  (cf. 
Ezk  1-').  The  modern  sapphire  is  probably  the 
ancient  mKivBos,  or  '  jacinth'  (q.v.). 

LiTEEiTPRE.— C.  W.  King:,  The  Natural  History  of  Precimis 
Stones  and  Ge»w,  ISCo,  pp.  273-277 ;  J.  H.  Middleton,  The 
Engraved  Gems  of  Ctasnical  Times,  1801. 

James  Stkahan. 
SARAH  {Zippa).—(\)  Sarah  has  a  place  in  the 
Roll  of  Faith  (He  11").  By  faith  even  she  her.sclf 
(Kal  airrri)  won  the  title  to  this  great  honour.  The 
meaning  of  airri  is  doubtful  :  it  may  be  expanded 
into  'though  she  was  the  weaker  vcssid '  (iy(.« 
ivfirmius,  Bengel) ;  or, '  though  she  «as  barren  '  (D 
adds  the  gloss  a-Tiipa) ;  or,  '  though  she  had  been  so 
incredulous.'  She  received  strength  for  conception 
(eh  (taxa/SoXT)!'  a-rripnaToi),  believing,  even  when  she 
was  beyond  the  proper  time  of  life  (irapa.  Katphv 
i)\iKlai],  that  God  could  by  a  miracle  give  her  a 
child.  Motherhood  after  long  (■hildlessne.ss  is  a 
recurrent  theme  in  Bible  narratives :  llebekah, 
Rachel,  the  mother  of  Samson,  of  Samuel,  of  John 
Baptist  had  each  a  happiness  like  Sarah's,  (2)  St. 
Peter  (1  P  3*)  praises  the  holy  women  of  the  olden 
time,  who  trusted  in  God  and  were  in  subjection 
to  their  husbands,  'as  Sarah  obeyed  .Aliraham, 
calling  him  lord.'  Her  reverential  use  of  this  term 
in  reference  to  her  husb.and  occurs  but  once  (tin  18'-), 
and  would  in  itself  be  an  insufficient  ground  for 
making  her  a  pattern  of  wifely  obedience,  especi- 
ally as  words  of  quite  another  import  stand  re- 
corded against  her  (16°).  But  the  Apostle  evidently 
felt  that  the  dutiful  word  was  weighted  with  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  a  lifetime. 

Literature.— A.  Whyte,  Bible  Characters:  Adam  to  Achan, 
1896  ;  R.  F.  Horton,  Womenojthe  OT,  1897. 

James  Strahan. 
SARDIS   (ZipSeii,   Lat.   Sardes  or  Sardis ;    the 
sing,   form   'Zapbit  is  found   in  Ptolemy). — Sardis, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was  one  of  the 
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iiKist  ancient  and  renowned  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
liuilton  a  strong'  lull  projecting,  witli  smooth  and 
steep  llanl<s,  from  the  nortliern  side  of  Mt.  Tmolus, 
it  commanded  tlie  wide  and  fertile  plain  tlirongh 
which  the  Hermus,  about  3  miles  N.,  flowed 
westward  to  the  Aij^ean  Sea.  On  three  sides 
it  was  deemed  inaccessihle,  the  only  approach 
being  the  neck  of  land  which  joined  the  hill  to 
the  Tmolns  range.  It  was  thus  an  ideal  capital 
in  days  of  primitive  warfare  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.  In  later  times  a  second  city  was  built 
arounil  the  foot  of  the  hill,  1500  ft.  lower  than  the 
acropolis. 

In  Sardis  the  kings  of  Lydia,  whom  the  Greeks 
counted  'barbarians'  (Herod,  i.  6),  reigned  in 
Oriental  splendour  and  luxury.  But  centuries  of 
material  prosperity  made  the  Lydian  character  soft 
and  voluptuous,  and  the  fall  of  Croesus,  whom 
Solon  warned  in  vain  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
became  to  the  Greeks  the  supreme  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  careless  security. 

When  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  besieged  the  city 
(549  B.C.),  and  ottered  a  reward  to  the  soldier  who 
should  lirst  mount  the  wall,  '  a  Mardian  named 
Hyroeades  endeavoured  to  climb  up  on  that  part 
of  the  citadel  where  no  guard  was  stationed,  because 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  that  it  would 
be  taken  on  that  part,  for  on  that  side  the  citadel 
was  precipitous  and  impracticable.  .  .  .  Having 
seen  a  Lydian  come  down  this  precipice  the  day 
before,  for  a  helmet  that  had  rolled  down,  and 
cany  it  up  again,  he  noticed  it  carefully,  and  re- 
flected on  it  in  his  mind  ;  he  thereupon  ascended  the 
same  way,  followed  by  divers  Persians  ;  and  when 
great  numbers  had  gone  up,  Sardis  was  thus  taken 
and  the  town  plundered  '  (Herod,  i.  84).  The  same 
daring  exploit  was  performed  by  the  Cretan  Lago- 
ras,  who  scaled  the  heights  and  captured  the  cita- 
del for  Antiochus  the  Great  (218  B.C.).  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia  (190  B.C.),  Sardis 
was  gifted  by  the  Romans  to  the  kings  of  Pergamos. 
From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  bad  en- 
joyed the  constitution  of  a  self-governing  city  of 
the  Greek  type,  and  under  the  Romans  it  became 
the  head  of  a  conventus  juridicus  in  the  Hermus 
valley.  It  still  amassed  wealth,  but  its  ancient 
power  and  prestige  were  gone.  The  once  brave, 
warlike,  victorious  Sardians  had  long  been  despised 
as  '  tender-footed  Lydians,'  who  could  only  '  play 
on  the  cithara,  strike  the  guitar,  and  sell  bj'  retail ' 
(Herod,  i.  55,  155).  Living  on  the  traditions  of  a 
splendid  past,  Sardis  sank  into  a  second-rate  pro- 
vincial town.  It  seemed  to  have  no  power  of 
material  or  moral  self-recovery.  In  A.D.  17  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  with  the 
aid  of  Imperial  funds. 

The  delineation  which  the  Apocalypse  gives  of 
the  Church  of  Sardis  is  singularly  like  that  which 
history  gives  of  the  city.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  writer  was  unconscious  of  the 
resemblance  when  he  added  touch  after  touch  to  his 
picture,  and  the  parallel  could  not  but  strike  every 
intelligent  reader.  In  the  time  of  Domitian  the 
Christian  community  needed  to  be  told  humiliating 
truths  regarding  itself.  Years  of  evangelism  had 
not  delivered  it  from  the  spirit  of  the  city  which 
boasted  hergi'eat  name  and  fame,  while  she  lapped 
herself  in  .soft  Lydian  airs  and  closed  her  eyes  to  the 
dangers  of  overweening  self-confidence.  Within  a 
single  generation  the  Church  is  repeating  the  city's 
history  of  a  thousand  years.  (1)  It  has  a  name  to 
live  and  is  dead  (Rev  3').  It  is  now  only  apparently 
what  it  once  was  really — a  living  Clmrcli.  The 
youthful  vitality  is  spent,  its  spiritual  renown  has 
become  a  nominis  umbra.  Religiously  as  well  as 
politically  decadent,  Sardis  seemed  incapable  of 
reanimation.  Ramsay  characterizes  it  as  '  the  city 
of  death.'     (2)  The  Church,  like  the  city,  has  '  ful- 


filled '  none  of  its  works.  Beginning  witli  great 
aTubitions,  high  hopes,  and  noble  endeavours,  it 
has  lacked  the  grace  of  perseverance,  and  .so  has 
realized  nothing.  After  a  springtime  rich  in  pro- 
mise, how  meagre  the  harvest !  (3)  The  Chnrcli  is 
warned  that  it  must  watch,  if  it  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised as  by  a  thief  in  the  night  (3').  To  any  public- 
spirited  Sardian  that  was  'the  most  unkindcst 
cut  of  all,'  for  in  the  critical  times  of  history  Sardis 
had  always  been  cauglit  napping.  (4)  It  is  implied, 
though  not  directly  asserted,  that  the  Church  of 
Sardis  had  deliled  its  garments  with  the  immorality 
of  the  soft  and  dissolute  city  which  li.ad  been  the  age- 
long worshipper  of  Cybele,  when  it  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  like  an  urbs  Candida,  wearing  the  white 
robes  of  purity  and  victory.  No  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  the  province  of  Asia,  not  even  Laodicea, 
is  so  severely  rebuked  as  Sardis.  All  the  more 
warm  and  tender  are  tlie  words  of  praise  addressed 
to  the  few  who  have  kept  themselves  unspotted 
'  even  in  Sardis.'  Their  virtue  has  a  peculiar  grace 
because  it  blooms  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  the 
reward  of  their  purity  will  be  fellowship  with  the 
perfectly  pure — God  and  His  holy  angels. 

Literature. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  1904,  p.  354  f.  ;  C.  Wilson,  in  .Murray's 
Bandtjook  to  Asia  Minor,  1S95.  JaMES  STRAHAN. 

SARDIUS  {adpStov,  a  much  better  attested  form 
in  Rev  4^  than  the  TR  i7dp5ios  =  Vulg.  'savdinus'). 
— The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  compares  Him  that 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  heaven  to  a  sardius  (Rev  4', 
AV  'sardine  stone').  The  sixth  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  a  sardius  (21-").  This 
stone  is  doubtless  the  modern  orange-red  or  golden 
'sard,'  which  is  a  translucent  quartz  coloured  with 
iron,  nearly  allied  with  the  clearer  and  lighter- 
tinted  carnelian.  The  Greeks  commonly  connected 
the  word  with  Sardis,  where  the  stone  was  said  to 
have  been  first  found  ;  but  it  may  be  related  to  the 
Persian  zerd,  '  yellow.'  Pliny  says  that  the  sardius 
of  Babylonia  was  more  highly  prized  than  that 
of  Sardis  {ffN  xxxvii.  7).  Tliis  stone  was  more 
frequently  engraved  than  any  other.  It  was  used 
for  Assyrian  cylinder  seals,  Egyptian  scarabs,  and 
early  Greek  and  Etruscan  gems. 

Literature. — C.  W.  King,  The  Natural  History  of  Precious 
Stones  a7id  Gems,  1866,  pp.  278-286. 

James  Strahan. 
SARDONYX  ((rop56i'u?).— The  sardonyx  is  the 
fifth  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev  21'-"). 
This  stone  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  onyx,  consist- 
ing, as  the  name  implies,  of  a  layer  of  sard  (or  of 
carnelian)  with  one  of  white  chalcedony,  or  pre- 
senting several  alternating  layers  of  these  minerals. 
The  finest  kind  known  to  ancient  writers — now 
called  the  '  Oriental  sardonyx' — had  at  least  three 
strata— a  black  base,  an  intermediate  band  of  white 
chalcedony,  and  a  superficial  layer  of  red  or  brown. 
The  black  was  regarded  as  typifying  humility,  the 
white  chastity,  and  the  red  modesty  or  martyrdom. 
The  sardonyx  was  frequently  used  for  seals  and 
cameos.  The  best  kind  was  obtained  from  India 
or  Arabia.  Imitations  are  made  by  cementing 
together  stones  of  the  required  colours,  or  by 
placing  a  sard  or  carnelian,  coated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  on  a  red-hot  iron  and  so  producing  a 
white  layer.  James  Strahan. 

SATAN.— See  DE-vaL. 

SAUL  (2aoi/X).— Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  is  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  address  at 
Pisidian  Antioch  as  the  first  king  whom  God  gave 
to  Israel.  After  he  had  reigned  40  years,  God 
removed  him,  and  raised  up  David  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  a  man  after  His  heart  (Ac  13-'-  "'-).  Saul  of 
Tarsus  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  interested  in 
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the  career  of  the  great  king  whose  name  lie  liore 
and  to  whose  tribe  lie  bulongeil.  The  story  of  the 
hero  who  was  called  against  his  will  to  the  throne, 
and  who  lived  and  died  lighting  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  has  all  the  elements  of  high  tragedy. 
By  separating  the  later  from  the  earlier  and  more 
authentic  narrative  contained  in  1  Sam.,  historical 
criticism  enables  the  reader  to  understand  more 
fully  and  to  appraise  more  highly  the  real  services 
of  this  protagonist  who  turned  the  tide  of  I'hilistiiie 
conquest  into  defeat  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
still  greater  king  who  consoliilated  the  Hebrew 
monarchy.  For  a  fine  jisychological  study  of  his 
character,  see  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  C<illc.d  of  Gud, 
1902,  p.  143  if.  jAMliS  Stuahan. 

SAVIOUR.— See  Salvation  ;  Christ,  Ciiristo- 

LOGY. 

SCARLET.— See  Colours. 
SCEVA.— See  Exorcism. 

SCHISM. — This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
NT,  viz.  in  1  Co  12--\  St.  I'aul,  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  on  spiritual  gifts,  teaches  tlicni  that 
one  member  of  the  Church  should  not  look  down 
upon  another  because  he  has  not  the  same  spiritual 
gift.  All  members  are  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Body  of  Christ.  He  illustrates  this  from 
the  analogy  of  the  human  body,  showing  that  even 
the  smallest  member  is  necessary  to  its  perfection 
and  that  '  there  should  be  no  scliism  in  the  body.' 
In  this  passage  (TxiiJ/J-a.  has  its  simple  meaning  of 
'  rent '  or  '  division.'  The  Gr.  word  occurs  in  other 
passages,  where  it  is  tr.  'divisions.'  The  later 
ecclesiastical  use  of  '  schism '  does  not  occur  in  the 
NT.    See  Heresy,  Divisions. 

MoRLEY  Stevenson. 

SCHOOL.— See  EDUCATION,  Ty'RANNUS. 

SCHOOLMASTER.— This  is  the  AV  rendering  of 

7raioa7c.>76s  in  Gal  S"'"-  (1  Co  4",  '  instructer'),  but 
in  the  KV  it  has  given  place  to  'tutor'  {q.v.)  in 
both  passages.  The  latter  rendering  is  scarcely 
less  inadequate  than  the  former.  The  7raiOa7uryi5s 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  iraiSofi/j.oi,  wlio  is 
one  of  the  official  guardians  of  public  instruction  in 
a  Greek  citj',  and  from  the  iraidevrrj!,  the  educator 
who  trains  the  youth  and  corrects  his  foolishness 
(Ro  2-°),  and  from  the  oiSctrraXos,  the  teacher  who 
actually  imparts  instruction  (Ac  13',  1  Co  12-*,  and 
elsewhere).  His  office  in  the  old  Greek  system  of 
education  was  to  accompany  the  children  of  the 
family  to  and  from  their  schools,  the  school  of  the 
music-master  and  the  .school  of  the  physical  trainer. 
He  carried  the  books  and  instruments,  the  lyre  and 
writing  materials  of  his  pupils.  He  was  responsible 
for  their  guardianship  and  protection  out  of  school 
hours,  and  was  expected  to  protect  them,  not  only 
from  danger  to  life  and  limb,  but  also  from  the 
perils  of  evil  companionship.  His  pupils  remained 
under  his  charge  till  they  reached  the  age  of 
puberty,  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  His  status  was  that  of  a  slave 
for  the  most  part,  but  the  most  respected  and  trust- 
worthy of  the  household  ;  and  care  was  taken  that 
he  should  be  correct  in  his  language  and  should 
not  tell  stories  to  his  charges  likely  to  corrupt  or 
deprave  their  morals.  He  apjiears  frequently  on 
the  Greek  stage  both  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy. 
Only  on  rare  occasions  was  he  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  master's  daughters.  Among  the 
Romans  the  pmdagogus  attended  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  but  Roman  girls  were  allowed  to  appear 
out  of  doors  as  Greek  girls  were  not.  He  also  gave 
home  instruction  to  the  child,  and  as  he  was  a 
Greek-speaking  slave,  he  taught  him  Greek,  which 


in  the  days  of  the  Empire  was  thought  a  good 
foundation  for  learning.  The  Roman  pwdngogi, 
however,  under  the  degeneration  of  pagan  manners 
in  the  Empire,  soon  got  a  bad  name. 

In  the  (ialatian  reference  St.  I'aul  represents  the 
Law  as  exercising  a  severe  but  salutary  moral 
inlluence  calculated  to  make  those  who  were  under 
it  feel  the  need  of  something  better,  and  to  bring 
them  to  Christ.  As  Lightfoot  says  {Galatirnis,  ad 
luc),  'as  well  in  his  inferior  rank,  as  in  his  recog- 
nised duty  of  enforcing  discipline,  the  ptC(/ri;fufjus 
was  a  lit  emblem  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  the 
context  of  the  passage,  dwelling  upon  the  do.'^o 
tutelage  and  supervision  of  an  exacting  Law, 
jioints  not  only  to  the  satisfaction,  but  also  to  the 
liberty  and  tlevotion  as  of  sons,  to  be  found  iu 
Christ. 

The  Fathers  liked  to  think  of  Christ  Himself, 
the  Incarnate  Word,  as  the  iraiSayfryus.  One  of  the 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  so  designated. 
The  iraiSayuryds  is  '  God  ill  the  form  of  niiin  un- 
deliled,  minister  to  the  Father's  will,  the  unsullied 
image  of  God'  (i.  2).  He  is  6  iravra  <f>t\dv0puTroi, 
tlie  True  Friend  of  Man  (i.  1),  and  He  trains  His 
children  both  by  chastisement  and  by  love  to  beauty 
of  character. 

LiTSRATUBK. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historical  Commentary  on 
Gatalians,  1S99,  p.  381  ff.  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Galatians^,  1876, 
jj.  14Sf.  :  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  aiid  Itoman  Antiqui- 
lies'',  1S75,  art.  '  Pajdagogua."  THOMAS  NiCOL. 

SCIENCE.  —  The  word  'science'  (vvaais)  occurs 
only  once  in  the  NT,  in  1  Ti  6-",  and  then  only  in  the 
AV.  The  Revisers  use  the  word  '  knowledge,'  and 
this  gives  its  real  meaning.  The  knowledge  which 
the  Apostle  has  in  view  and  here  condemns  was  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  OT,  and  particularly 
its  legal  parts.  But  the  age  of  science,  as  this 
word  is  now  understood,  had  not  then  arrived  ; 
and  the  word  in  its  modern  significance  is  nowhere 
found  in  NT  writings.  J.  W.  LiGHTLEY. 

SCORPION  (cTKopTT/os).— The  only  books  in  the 
NT  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  scorjiion  are 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Scorpions  are  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  Fifth  Trumpet  or  the 
First  \\  oe  (Rev  9^-  "■•  '"),  and  on  each  occasion  they 
form  part  of  the  description  of  the  locusts  them- 
selves or  of  their  mission.  These  locusts  have  the 
power  of  scorpions  while  their  tails  also  resemble 
that  of  a  scorpion  and  are  similarly  armed  with 
stings.  The  sting  of  the  scorpion  was  proverbial 
(cf.  1  K  12"-  '•',  2  Ch  10"-  »,  ICzk  2«,  Lk  lU'"),  but 
is  seldom  fatal.  The  iiiis.sion  of  the  locusts  is  thus 
not  to  slay,  but  to  inllict  pain  worse  than  death 
itself. 

Scorpions  belong  to  the  Arnchnidm  or  spider 
family.  They  are  common  in  all  warm  climates, 
and  are  especially  ubiquitous  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (cf.  Dt  8'').  During  the  cold  weather  they 
lie  dormant,  but  when  it  becomes  hot  they  emerge 
from  their  hiding-places  and  make  their  way  even 
into  houses.  More  than  eight  species  have  been 
noted  in  Palestine.  They  vary  in  size  and  colour  ; 
the  largest  and  most  dangerous  s|)ccies  is  black, 
and  measures  about  6  ins.  in  length.  Ol  hers  are 
yellow,  white,  black,  or  reddish,  while  others  again 
are  striped.  The  females  carry  their  young  on 
their  backs  until  they  are  old  enough  to  provide 
for  themselves.  They  swarm  in  every  (lart  of  the 
country  and  have  a  particular  partiality  for  ruins 
(cf.  Ezk  2"),  where  they  .secrete  themselves  in  the 
chinks  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  under  the  loose  stones. 
The  scorpion  resembles  a  lobster  in  shape,  only  it 
has  a  jointed  tail,  which,  when  running,  it  holds 
over  its  back  in  a  threatening  attitude.  The  tail 
has    a   venomous    sting,   an<l   the   reptile  always 
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attacks  with  its  tail  in  this  position,  with  tlie 
result  that  it  sometimes  strilces  it  own  head  ami 
commits  suieide  thereby.  It  is  carnivorous  anil 
feeds  fhielly  on  beetles  and  locusts,  and  this  fact 
adds  to  the  hideousness  and  the  formidabihty  of 
the  apocalyptic  locusts,  whose  very  tails  are  com- 
pared to  the  scorpions  which  normally  feed  on 
them.     See,  further,  LocusT. 

LlTKRATURB.— H.  B.  Tristram.  The  Natural  History  0/  the 
BibleK,  London,  1911,  pp.  3iJl-3i)3 ;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Hook,  new  eti.,  do.,  1910,  pp.  224-225,  do.,  ed. 
1881-8(>,  vol.  ii.,  'Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,'  pp.  478-lsn ; 
C.  Geikie,  The  Ilnly  Laiul  and  the  Bible,  do.,  1903,  pp.  3.'i9-35"  ; 
SDB,  p.  S32 ;  UDB  iv.  419 ;  EBi  iv.  4317-4319 ;  H.  B.  Swete, 
The  Apucali/pse  0/ St.  John^,  London,  1907,  pp.  115,  116,  119. 

P.  S.  p.  Handcock. 
SCOURGING.— Among  both  Jews  and  Romans 
the    common    mode    of   corporal    punisliment    to 
whicli     oHenders    were    subjected    was     that    of 
scourging. 

1.  Jewish  scourging.— The  supreme  Sanhedrin 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  local  .Sanhedrins  connected 
with  all  the  synagogues  were  in  the  habit  of 
punishing  by  scourging  secondary  misdemeanours, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Their  authority  for  the 
infliction  was  derived  from  the  statute  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Dt  25'"')  which  ordained  that  the 
misdemeanant  should  receive  a  number  of  stripes 
not  e.\ceeding  forty.  To  ensure  that  the  legal 
limit  was  not  exceeded,  the  number  was  restricted 
in  practice  to  thirty-nine  for  one  oflence.  These 
were  administered  with  a  scourge  composed  of 
leatlier  strands,  the  u.sual  e.\ecutioner  being  the 
Chazzon,  or  attendant,  of  the  synagogue  (Lk  4-°). 

Among  the  sutl'erings  which  he  heroically 
endured,  St.  Paul  records  his  subjection  to  this 
form  of  severe  maltreatment  on  five  different  occa- 
sions, not  one  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
(2  Co  11-').  Jesus  warned  His  disciples  to  e.\pect 
the  same  sort  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  authorities  (Mt  10"),  a  forewarning  which 
was  soon  verified.  The  beating  (Sipcii/)  which  the 
apostles  received  on  the  occasion  of  their  second 
collision  with  the  Sanhedrin  was  that  with  stripes 
(Ac  5'").  During  the  period  of  his  career  as  perse- 
cutor, St.  Paul  searciied  out  the  members  of  every 
synagogue  suspected  of  being  believers,  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  retractation  by  the  use 
of  the  same  drastic  method  ('22"' ;  cf.  26"). 

2.  Roman  scourging. — (a)  Roman  scourging  is 
distinguished  from  Jewish  in  2  Co  II-'"-  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  was  inllicted  with  rods  (ipafsSladi]!'). 
St.  Paul  suffered  this  mode  of  punishment  on 
three  occasions.  Only  one  of  these  inflictions, 
that  shared  by  Silas,  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (16--). 
In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, the  lictors  would  seem  to  have  e.\ecuted 
their  task  with  merciless  rigour  (v.'^).  According 
to  the  Porcian  Law  (300  B.C.),  scourging  was  for- 
bidden in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  this  particular 
penalty  being  reserved  for  slaves  and  foreigners ; 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  magistrates  acted 
also  ultra  vires  by  failing  to  investigate  the  case 
fully  (v.^').  (6)  In  the  ab.sence  of  lictors,  tlie 
flagellation  was  inflicted  with  a  different  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  '  knout '  or  '  cat '  with  '  lashes 
of  knotted  cord,  or  even  wire,  which  might  be 
loaded  with  knuckle  bones  or  other  cruel  aggrava- 
tions.' This  dreadful  weapon  was  sometimes 
employed  for  extorting  confession  from  persons 
accused  of  crime.  The  cliiliarch  who  had  St. 
Paul  under  arrest  ordered  the  whip  (/udo-nf)  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Arrangements  for  subject- 
ing the  Apo.stle  to  the  terrible  ordeal  had  been 
completed  by  the  centurion,  but  he  escaped  it  by 
a  successful  assertion  of  his  rights  as  a  Roman 
citizen  (22='-»). 

3.  Among  the  heroes  of  faith  mentioned  in  He  11 
some  had  trial  of  scourgings  (v.'^),  the  reference 


being  to  tortures  inflicted  by  Jewish  or  heathen 
persecutors  (2  Mac  7')- 

Literati-re. — For  mode  of  scourging  and  other  details,  Bee 
artt.  '  Klagruin '  in  Smith's  DGliA'<,  London,  11)01,  '.Scourire' 
in  UDB  and  TJCij,  'Stripes'  in  J K ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Li/e 
and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  do.,  1897,  pp.  716-717 ;  T.  Keim, 
UUtory  of  Jesus  of  Sazareth,  Eng.  tr.,  6  vols.,  do.,  1873-83, 

^'- 118'-  W.  S.  Montgomery. 

SCRIBE. — Judaism  was  a  religious  system  which 
regulated  the  lives  of  its  adherents  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  The  necessary  regulations  were  con- 
tained partly  in  a  written  Law,  partly  in  a  mass 
of  oral  tradition  and  authoritative  precedents. 
Hence  a  class  was  needful  who  should  make  it 
their  business  to  preserve  and  expound  these. 
This  class  was  the  scribes. 

1.  Functions. — (a)  Their  primary  function  has 
just  been  indicated.  It  involved  the  making  of 
accurate  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  laborious 
memorizing  of  tradition.  (6)  In  the  synagogue  a 
scribe  acted  as  the  expounder  of  Scripture  to  the 
people,  (c)  The  scribe  was  a  lawyer  who  had  to 
decide  all  legal  disputes,  [d)  To  meet  new  cases 
for  which  there  was  no  regulation  written  or  oral, 
and  no  precedent  to  guide,  he  had  to  determine 
what  the  law  should  be.  Hence  the  mass  of 
traditions  and  precedents  assumed  overwhelming 
proportions,  (e)  The  education  of  the  young  in 
schools  was  the  charge  of  the  scribe.  As  the  Law 
was  regulative  of  all  human  activities,  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  scribe  was  encyclopaidic.  In  his 
person  were  combined  the  offices  now  distrilmted 
among  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachers. 

2.  Training.— The  period  of  training  for  such 
a  profession  was  naturally  long.  When  it  was 
finished  and  he  had  been  called  to  a  particular 
post,  the  scribe  was  ordained,  and  received  the 
title  Rabbi  (see  Doctor). 

3.  Schools. — Scribes  were  divided  into  various 
schools.  While  doubtless  the  majority  were 
Phari.sees,  the  Sadducees  had  their  scribes  also 
(implied  in  Ac  23").  Further,  the  Pharisee  scribes 
were  divided  into  two  great  schools,  tlie  followers 
of  Hillel  and  of  Shammai.  It  was  only  on  points 
of  detail,  and  on  no  fundamental  principle,  that 
they  divided.  On  the  whole,  the  school  of  Shammai 
was  the  more  rigid. 

i.  Influence. — The  influence  of  the  scribes  was 
naturally  veiy  great,  and  they  were  highly 
esteemed.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  they 
became  more  important  than  ever.  Temple  and 
priesthood  disappeared.  The  synagogue  became 
the  sole  centre  of  Jewish  religious  and  national 
life,  and  the  scribe  the  most  important  official  (see 
under  Pharisees). 

S.  Relation  to  the  early  Church.— In  the  early 
history  of  Christianity  we  have  only  three  refer- 
ences to  the  scribes.  (1)  Gamaliel,  a  scribe  and 
the  teacher  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  22^),  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  St.  Peter  and  his  associates  counselled 
toleration,  and  his  advice  was  accepted  (o^'"'-).  (2) 
When  St.  Paul  was  on  his  trial,  the  Pharisaic 
scribes  re])eated  Gamaliel's  advice  (23').  (3)  On  the 
other  hand,  6'-  mentions  scribes  among  those  who 
proceeded  against  Stephen.  Probably  we  should 
regard  them  as  Sadducees.  But  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  Jews  rising  against  Christians,  especially  out- 
side Jerusalem,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  scribes, 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  people,  were  the 
instigators. 

LiTERiTt'RE.— Artt.  'Scribe'  in  HDB,  DCG,  EBi,  JE;  E. 
Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  (Edinburgh,  1886)  312  ff.  ;  W.  Bousset, 
Die  Reliqion  des  Judenluuu  irn  neutest.  Zeitalter,  Berlin,  1903, 
p.  139  IT.  ;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
their  Origin,  Teaching  and  Contents,  London,  1914,  p.  113  ff. 

W.  D.  NiVEN. 

SCRIPTURE.— 1.  Terms.— The  general  designa- 
tion for  'Scripture'  is  ypa(pri  or  plur.  yparpal,  the 
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former  occurring  some  30  times  in  the  NT  (Gosiiels 
14,  Alts  3,  Paul  9,  Catholic  Epistles  5),  the  latter 
about  '20  times  (Gospels  10,  Acts  4,  Paul  'i,  Catholic 
Epistles  2).  The  terms  are  almost  invariahly  pre- 
ceded Ijy  the  definite  artiile,  the  only  exceptions 
being  in  Jn  19'',  2  Ti  3'«,  wliere  tlie  article  t.efore 
7pa0>;  is  replaced  by  ir^pa  and  TrSira  respectively, 
1  P  2'',  2  P  1'-",  where  ypaiji-fi  liius  become  a  real 
proper  name,  and  Ro  1-  16'-'*,  where  the  Scriptures 
are  more  explicitly  characterized  as  ypaipal  ^7101 
and  ■ypa<pai  TrpotpijrtKal,  '  holy  Scriptures'  and  '  pro- 
plietic  Scriptures.'  In  one  text,  2  Ti  3",  another 
designation  is  used,  viz.  lepd  ypdnfMra.,  'sacred 
writings'  (a  direct  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
phrase  s'lpn  "sri?),  which  we  lind  also  in  Philo  and 
Josephiis. 

2.  Connotation  of  terms.  —  Both  ypa<f>^  and 
ypapL/xa  are  derived  from  the  verl)  ypdipu,  'draw,' 
'  inscribe,'  or  '  write,'  and  thus  suggest;  writivcj  in 
the  most  general  sense.  Classical  Greek  shows 
the  transition  in  eadi  case  from  the  ruilimentary 
concejition  of  vrittrn  rlmrnctcrs,  or  the  art  uf 
alphabetic  tcriting,  to  the  liigher  thought  of  real 
literature.  In  the  NT  ypdmia  alone  shows  any 
such  variety  of  meaning.  Here  the  word  is  aiiplicd, 
not  merely  to  the  'letter'  of  tlie  Eaw  as  contrasted 
with  the  living,  life-giving  spirit  (Ro  2="^-,  2  CoS"'-), 
but  in  its  plural  form  ypafi/xara  to  the  elements  of 
penmanship  (Gal  6").  literature  as  a  subject  of 
study  (Jn  7",  Ac  '26'-^),  and  documents  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  the  deIitor.s'  bills  reduced  by  the 
unjust  steward  (Lk  16'''-),  letters  of  commendation 
or  the  reverse  (Ac  '28'-'),  the  writings  of  Moses  (Jn 
5'"),  as  well  as  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures  (in  the  phrase 
cited  from  2  Ti  3'").  The  parallel  term  ypaipi)  is 
used  only  in  the  last  sense.  The  question  has 
been  widely  canvassed  whether  the  singular  ypaipr) 
applies  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  unified  whole,  or  to 
some  single  section  or  '  passage '  of  Scripture.  In 
liis  famous  note  on  Gal  3-'-  Lightfoot  lays  down  the 
principle  that  'the  singular  ypa<pr)  in  the  NT 
always  means  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture,' 
tliough  in  a  subsequent  comment  on  Ro  4',  while 
insisting  that  St.  Paul's  practice  '  is  absolute  and 
uniform,'  he  admits  a  douot  as  to  St.  John's  usage. 
On  the  other  hand,  Warlield  maintains  that  the 
prevailing  classical  application  of  ypaipri  to  entire 
documents,  carrying  with  it  'a  general  implication 
of  completeness,'  extends  also  to  the  NT, — that  '  in 
its  more  common  reference '  the  term  '  designates 
the  OT,  to  which  it  is  applied  in  its  completeness 
as  a  unitary  whole'  {DCG  ii.  586).  In  tlie  present 
writer's  judgment  the  former  contention  vindicates 
itself,  even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  crucial 
text  Gal  3--  (the  Apostle  having  in  mind  the  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  adduced  either  in  2'*  3'°  or  in 
the  longer  argument  of  Ro  3''"^).  The  only  clear 
instances  of  ypa<p-n  applied  to  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole  appear  to  be  found  in  1  P  2*  and  2  P  1-", 
where  the  word  is  already  a  proper  name,  the  full 
development  of  the  personifying  tendency  ob.serv- 
able  in  Gal  3*.  As  regards  the  significance  of  the 
plural  ypatpal  there  is  general  agreement.  'Where 
the  term  is  qualified  by  the  adjectives  47101  and 
irpotp-nriKai  (cf.  above),  the  reference  is  to  the 
character,  not  the  scope,  of  the  Scriptures.  In  2  P 
S""  al  Xoiira!  ypa<pai  are  most  probably  to  be  under- 
stood of  apostolic  writings.  But  the  technical 
phrase  ai  ypa(f>ai  undoubtedly  denotes  the  body  of 
Scriptural  writings  as  an  organic  unity,  with  a 
spirit  and  cliaracter  of  its  own. 

3.  Authority  of  Scripture.— The  peculiar  quality 
of  the  Scriptures  is  indicated  by  the  three  dehning 
adjectives,  £7101,  iepai,  and  irpoipriTiKal,  the  notions 
of 'holiness' and  'sacredness'  bringing  the  Books 
into  direct  relationship  with  God,  and  that  of 
'  prophecy '  leading  forward  to  the  revelation  of 
the  mystery  of  God  in  Christ.     The  high  Jewish 
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accepted  in  the  N'l.     The  term  Btdirve, 
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jiteil  in  the  i^  t'.  llie  term  UtdirvevaTo^,  'God- 
inspired'  (cf.  Heb.  Pipn  nnj),  applied  to  Scripture 
in  all  its  parts  (iriira  ypaipri),  is  found  indeed  only 
in  2  Ti  3"';  but  the  theory  umlerlies  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  NT  writers  to  the  older  revelation. 
'  No  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man  :  but 
men  spalic  from  (iod,  being  moved  bj'  the  Holy 
Spirit '  (2  P  I'-').  Thus  the  words  of  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  the  other  proiihets  may  be  attributed 
ilirectly  to  God  (Ro  9'-\  He  l'^-  5"-),  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  I'^,  He  3'"-  lO""-),  or  God  speaking 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  i^'-.  He  4"i'-  8«"),  or 
even  the  Messiah  (He  'J"'-  lO^'^-).  As  the 'living 
oracles'  of  God,  then,  the  Scriptures  are  the  final 
norm  alike  of  faitli  and  of  coinluct.  The  true  ser- 
vant of  God  believes  'all  things  which  ari;  according 
to  the  law,  and  which  are  written  in  the  prophets' 
(Ac  '24"),  and  sets  an  examjile  to  others  not,  even 
in  their  estimate  of  the  apostles,  to  go  '  be3'ond  the 
things  which  are  written'  (1  Co  4").  The  appeal 
to  '  what  is  written  '  (katfiis  yiypairran  or  yeypap-pifov 
iariv,  the  Christian  rendering  of  the  Rabbinic 
formula  -Q»3a  or  3'n:i)  is  decisive,  not  merely  in 
clinching  a  theological  argument  (esp.  in  Romans 
and  Galatians),  but  in  interpreting  the  mission  and 
person  of  Christ,  and  the  signilicance  of  His  death, 
resurrection,  and  a.scension  (Ac  2'-"''-,  1  Co  15'',  He 
2'''^-),  with  tlie  subsequent  outpouring  of  the  Sjiirit, 
the  persecution  of  the  Church,  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  final  salvation  (.A.c  l'""-,  Ko 
oM  8=6  925(r._  1  Co  jisr.  i5«ir._  gf,..),  and  equally  as 
the  authoritative  guide  to  Christian  conduct  (cf. 
Ac  23=,  Ro  12'»,  1  Co  9",  2  Co  4''  6'"-  8",  Eph  6='-, 

1  P  1'*  3'"'''-) ;  for  'whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
through  patience  and  through  comfort  of  the 
scriptures  we  might  have  hope  '  (Ro  lo'),  while  the 
very  quality  of  their  '  insjiiration'  is  tested  by 
their  helpfulness  '  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  discipline  which  is  in  righteousness' 
(2  Ti  3").  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
new  spirit  of  Christianity  can  move  freely  within 
the  limits  of  the  older  Scriptures  only  by  a  frequent 
straining,  and  even  'wresting,'  of  their  natural 
sense  (see  art.  Old  Testament). 

4.  Extent  of  Scripture.— The  canon  of  the  NT 
writers  was  that  inherited  from  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  thus  corresponded  to  our  OT.  There  is  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  canonical  grou]>s  of  the 
Law 'and  the  'Prophets.'  Of  the  Hagiographa, 
the  Books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job  (in  1  Co 
3'")  are  explicitly  cited  as  Scripture,  while  a  phrase 
from  Ec  7""  is  introduced  in  the  remarkable  con- 
flate of  OT  texts  in  Ro  3""^-,  with  the  formula  />a(?ws 
yiypaTTTai.  Though  the  remaining  books  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  tliere  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  writers  knew  and  recognized  the  full 
Jewish  canon.  In  the  NT,  too,  there  is  no  such 
sense  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Hagiographa  as 
haunted  the  Jewish  Rabbis.  The  whole  book  is  of 
God,  and  bears  witness  to  Him  and  His  salvation. 
In  addition  to  OT  texts  there  are  numerous  allu- 
sions to  apocryphal  literature,  such  as  the  Wis- 
dom of  Ben  Sira,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,   1  and 

2  Maccabees,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  (see  art.  Quotations).  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  usual  formula  of  Scriptural 
quotation  is  nowhere  attached  to  apocryphal  texts, 
the  only  approach  to  such  canonical  recognition 
being  found  in  the  '  projihesying'  of  Enoch  in 
Jude  '''.  Though  the  NT  writers  follow  the  LXX, 
they  apparently  regard  the  Palestinian  canon  as 
alone  authoritative  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
Naturally  their  own  writings  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  Scripture  ;  but  a  true  feeling  for 
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the  spiritual  value  of  apostolic  letters  is  already 
evident  in  2  I'  ;i"''-,  and  the  application  to  these 
writings  of  the  technical  term  ypatpal  shows  how 
easy  and  inevitable  was  the  extension  of  the  Canon 
to  cover  both  the  OT  and  the  NT. 

LiTERATURK. — On  the  usafje  and  aitrnificance  of  the  terms,  cf. 
the  NT  Dictionaries  and  Couinienlaru'S,  esp.  J.  B.  Ligfhtfoot, 
Gatatians,  ISUO,  p.  147  t. ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  T/ie  First  Ei'iMe  uf 
St.  Peter,  I.  I-II.  17, 189S,p.  114  ff.  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  llrt/rews, 
18S9,  p.  474  ft.  ;  also  D.  M.  Turpie.  The  New  Testament  View 
of  the  Old,  1S72 ;  G.  A,  Deissmann,  Uihle  Studies,  Enj;^.  tr., 
1901,  pp.  112fy.,  249f.  ;  B.  B.  Warfield,  art.  'Scripture,'  in 
DCG  ii.  .^84  ff.,  with  literature.  On  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
see  F.  Buhl,  h'annn  uiid  Text  des  AT,  1891  (Eng.  tr.,  1892); 
G.  Wildeboer,  llet  outstaan  van  den  Kanon  des  Oudea 
r<!r6.j;«(s',  1908  (Germ,  tr.,  1891,  Eni;.  tr.,  1895)  ;  H.  E.  Ryle, 
J'he  Canon  of  the  OT,  1892;  K.  Budde,  art.  'Canon  (OT).'  in 
EBi;  F.  H.  Woods,  art.  '  OT  Canon,'  in  IIDB.  On  Jewish 
theories  of  Inspiration,  cf.  F.  Weber,  Jild.  TheoUtqir,  1897, 
p.  SO£f.,  and  E.  Schurer,  GJV*  ii.   [1907)  303ff.  [HJ F  ii.  L 

[1885]  306  If.).  A.  R.  Gordon. 

SCROLL  (ROLL)  [^i^Xlov,  ipp].— So  long  as  writ- 
ing material  was  manufactured  from  the  papyrus 
plant,  the  usual  form  of  a  book  was  that  of  the 
volumen  or  roll,  wound  round  a  stick  or  sticks. 
The  modern  form  of  book,  called  in  Latin  codex, 
did  not  come  into  use  till  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era, 
when  parchment  (?rep7a/i7;>'^,  from  Pergamos,  where 
it  originated)  began  to  supersede  papyrus.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (HN  xiii.  11  f.),  the  standard  roll 
(scapus)  consisted  of  20  sheets  (shc(l(e  or  plagitlcE) 
joined  together  with  paste.  Rolls,  however,  were 
often  much  longer ;  the  longest  Egyptian  one 
known  measures  144  ft.  To  this  day  the  Scriptures 
are  always  read  in  the  synagogue  from  rolls,  never 
from  a  codex.  One  of  the  most  impressive  eschato- 
logical  metaphors  was  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the 
once  familiar  fii.^\iov — '  and  the  heaven  was  re- 
moved as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  up'  (us  /SijSXio;' 
iXitrirbneiiov,  Rev  &*  \\  Is  34'',  '  et  cceliura  recessit 
sicut  liber  involutus'  [Vulg.])  ;  'a  unique  simile, 
reminding  us  of  the  later  Stoic  conception  of  the 
sky  as  a  jiiliXos  SioO,  of  which  heavenly  bodies  are 
the  cTToixfia  or  characters'  (T.  K.  Cheyne,  The 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah",  1SS6,  i.  195). 

LiTERATDRE. — A.  W.  Pollard,  art.  '  Book '  in  iJBrli ;  artt. 
'  Writing '  in  HDB  (F.  G.  Kenyon)  .and  EHi  (A.  A.  Bevan). 

JAME.S  STRAHAN. 

SCYTHIAN  C^Kierit).  —  The  Scythians  were  a 
barbarous  nomadic  tribe  of  Indo-Germanic  origin 
living  in  the  region  between  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Greek  colonists 
who  settled  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  found  the  South  Russian 
steppe  in  their  possession.  Their  name  '  .Scythians ' 
is  first  found  in  Hesiod  (Strabo,  vil.  iii.  7.  8),  while 
Herodotus  (iv.  1-82,  97-142)  gives  a  great  deal  of 
information  regarding  the  |ieople,  although  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  soon  came  to  extend  the  name 
'Scythian'  to  all  the  nations  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  Bliick  Sea  makes  some  of  the 
statements  of  Greek  writers  regarding  them 
questionable. 

The  Scythians  proper  were  a  purely  nomadic 
race  living  on  the  South  Russian  steppe  the  usual 
life  of  nomads,  moving  from  place  to  place  as  the 
needs  of  their  flocks  demanded.  Herodotus  (iv. 
46,  114,  121)  tells  us  that  the  men  rode  on  horse- 
back while  the  women  were  conveyed  in  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  mares' 
milk,  and  cheese.  Like  most  barbarians,  they 
existed  in  a  condition  of  tilth,  never  washing  them- 
selves, and  the  women  daubed  themselves  with 
paste  containing  the  dust  of  fragrant  woods  and 
removing  it  the  second  day  (iv.  75).  Hippocrates 
(ed.  Littr6,  ii.  72)  informs  us  that  they  were  not  a 
very  hardy  race,  suttering  greatly  from  dysentery 
and  rheumatism,  and  being  soft  and  flabby  in 
body. 

The  cruelty  of  the  whole  race  and  the  despotism 


of  their  kings  were  notorious  in  the  ancient  world. 
When  the  king  i)ut  a  man  to  death  all  the  male 
relations  of  the  unfortunate  victim  were  slain  as 
well,  for  feiir  of  blood  revenge.  When  engaged  in 
battle,  the  Scythian  warrior  drank  the  blood  of 
the  lirst  of  the  foe  he  slew,  using  the  skull  as  a 
drinking  cup.  No  one  was  allowed  to  share  in  the 
booty  who  did  not  luing  the  head  of  a  foeman  to 
the  king.  The  scalps  of  those  slain  in  battle  were 
tanned  and  hung  on  the  bridle  of  the  warrior  ( Herod, 
iv.  64  f.).  The  eyes  of  those  taken  captive  and  held 
as  slaves  were  put  out.  The  kings  were  invested 
with  absolute  despotic  powers.  On  their  death  a 
vast  multitude  of  slaves  and  even  free-born  servants 
were  slain  and  buried  in  great  funeral  mounds 
along  with  horses  and  vessels  of  gold  and  .silver. 

The  Scythians  first  come  into  history  in  con- 
nexion with  their  invasion  of  Asia  and  particularly 
of  Media  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  At  this  time  there 
took  place  one  of  those  great  movements  among 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  the  north  which  the 
Germans  call  a  Vblkcriiianderung.  Pressed  on  by 
Asiatic  tribes,  the  Scythians  seem  to  have  driven 
the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor  and  invaded  Media. 
Herodotus  speaks  (i.  103-105)  of  a  great  victory  of 
the  Scythians  over  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  which 
compelled  the  latter  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nineveh. 
Thereafter  the  victorious  hordes  overran  all  Asia, 
plundering  at  will  for  thirty  years,  from  634-604 
B.C.,  till  the  Medes  again  under  Cyaxares  destroyed 
mo.st  of  them  after  making  them  drunk  at  a 
banquet  (i.  106).  He  also  tells  (i.  105)  of  king 
Psammetichus,  who  died  611  B.C.,  buying  off  these 
northern  invaders  who  had  come  as  far  south  as 
Philistia.  The  panic  of  these  invading  hordes 
reached  Palestine,  and  several  times  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  threatened  and  actually  overrun  with 
marauding  bands.  The  reports  of  warriors  light- 
ing on  horseback  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  the  slain,  were  fltted  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who 
thought  of  the  messengers  of  God's  wrath  on  a 
sinful  nation.  Jeremiah's  description  of  '  the  evil 
coming  from  the  north'  (1"4'*  5'*'''  6')  and  of  the 
mighty  nation  of  riders  and  bowmen,  as  well  as 
Zephaniah's  picture  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  Scythian  invasion  and 
the  terror  it  inspired.  The  memory  of  this  invasion 
was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Scythopolis,  which 
was  given  to  the  old  town  Beth-sbean  CZKvduiv  tt&Xis, 
Jth  3'"  ;  cf.  ^KveuwoXenm,  2  Mac  1'2^"),  which  was 
probably  taken,  and,  as  Pliny  (HN  v.  16)  and  G. 
Syncellus  (Chronographia,  ed.  P.  J.  Goar,  Venice, 
17"29,  p.  171)  state,  rebuilt  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Scythians  who  remained  after  the  main  body  was 
bought  off  by  the  king  of  Egypt. 

To  the  Jews  the  name  'Scythian'  became 
synonymous  with  '  barbarian,'  Just  as  terrors 
which  are  only  partially  known  assume  gigantic 
proportions,  so  these  Scythians,  by  their  rapid 
descent  on  Palestine,  their  unwonted  appearance, 
their  .savage  cruelty,  and  their  short  sojourn,  im- 
pressed the  imagination.  They  became  the  symbol 
of  savagery,  inhumanity,  barbarity,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  perhaps  under  the  names  Gog  and 
Magog  (q.v.)  became  types  of  the  evil  world-powers 
opposed  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  Josephus 
[Ant.  I.  vi.  1)  identifies  Gog  and  Magog  of  Ezk 
38. 39  with  the  Scythians.  When  the  apostle 
Paul  is  speaking  of  the  absolute  way  in  which  the 
gospel  of  Christ  abolishes  all  racial  distinctions, 
he  mentions  in  the  list  '  Greek  and  Jew  .  .  . 
barbari.an,  Scythian' (Col  3''),  where  undoubtedly 
'  Scythian '  is  referred  to  as  being  universally  re- 
garded as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the 
most  savage  of  barbarians — '  ScythiB  barbaris  bar- 
bariores'  (Bengel)  (cf.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Colossians', 
1879,  p.  216).     Even  Scythians,  the  Apostle  main- 
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tains,  can  be  renewed  unto  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Clii'ist  and  become  one  in  Iliin  along  witb  members 
of  otiiei"  races.  Jiistin  Maifyr,  the  apologist  (I)inl. 
28),  in  extolling  Christianity,  refers  to  its  having 
room  for  Scythians  and  I'ersians,  the  ferocity  of 
the  former  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter 
being  notorious,  while  the  pseudo-Lucian  (I'liilv- 
piitrin,  IT)  satirizes  Christianity  for  suggesting 
that  Scythians  should  have  any  place  in  heaven. 
'I'he  oiiponents  of  Clirislianity,  such  as  Celsus  anil 
the  |>scudo-Luciari,  could  not  understand  a  religion 
wiiich  had  a  place  for  those  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
huui.inity  as  the  Scythians.  The  Apostle,  on  the 
other  band,  gloried  in  a  religion  which  could  re- 
deem and  elevate  the  most  degraded. 

Literature.— Herodotus,  iv.  1-82,  97-142 ;  Hippocrates,  de 
At:n;  ariuis  et  Iocs,  xvii.-xxii.,  ed.  P.  M.  K.  l-iMr6,  10  vols., 
Paris,  1S39-61,  ii.  «(>-82 ;  J.  C.  Zeuss,  Die  DeuUchcii  und  die 
yac/ibarstdtnine,  18.'i7 ;  K.  Neumann,  IHe  Ut'llencn  ini 
Skythenlande,  lS.'i5  ;  G.  Grote.  Uixtory  of  Greece,  10  vols.,  ir'W 
ed.,  1888;  H.  Ewald,  Gisehiehle  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.3  [I8li0) 
742-74S :  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Culassiau>i-,  1879,  ji.  2IB ;  artt. 
*  Scythians'  in  UDIl  and  Elli,  and  art.  '.Scythia'  ui  Elir^, 

W.  F.  Boyd. 

SEA  {Od\aai/a). — The  term  is  employed  in  a|)os- 
tolic  history  to  designate  (1)  a  large  body  of  water 
or  collection  of  waters  ;  ('2)  tlie  Red  Sea  ;  (3)  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  (4)  with  7^  and  "ocparis,  the 
whole  created  universe;  and  (5)  the  '  .sea  of  glass ' 
before  the  throne  of  God. 

1.  A  large  body  of  water  or  collection  of  waters 
(Ac  21">-  '■">■  •"'  l^'i  2S^  Ko  ()-',  -2  Co  11-'',  Hell '-,  Ja  P, 
Jude",  Rev  7'"^  8'- '■'  10--=»  12'=  i:?'  16-'  18"- '■'•  ■-' 
208. 13  211  .  cf_  Ac  27^  7rfXa70s  ;  Ja  3',  ecdXios).— In 
the  first  of  these  passages,  the  sailors  with  Paul  on 
his  memorable  voyage  to  Rome,  pretending  that 
additional  anchors  from  the  prow  of  the  vessel 
would  help  to  steady  the  ship,  and  that  they  must 
go  ott'in  a  boat  to  carry  them  out  to  cables'  lengtli 
rather  than  drop  them  over  the  prow,  '  lowered  the 
boat  into  the  sea'  (Ac  27^).  But  he  saw  through 
their  scheme  and  warned  the  centurion.  Latier 
they  cast  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea  (v.™) ; 
and  again  they  loosened  the  cables  of  the  anchors 
and  let  them  fall  otl'  into  the  sea  (v.'").  Tlieii, 
chancing  on  a  sand  l:>ank  between  two  seas,  in  the 
narrow  channel  leading  into  St.  Paul's  Bay,  be- 
tween the  little  island  of  Salmonetta  and  the 
mainland  of  Melita,  they  ran  the  vessel  aground 
(v.'").  Going  on  shore,  the  barbarians,  seeing  a 
viper  clinging  to  Paul's  hand,  regarded  him  as  a 
murderer,  wliom,  though  be  had  escaped  from  the 
sea,  the  goddess  Justice  would  not  suH'er  to  live 
(28^). 

Paul  was  thrice  shipwrecked.  He  also  sull'ered 
other  '  perils  in  the  sea'  (2  Co  11-'') ;  but  he  does 
not  pause  to  specify  them.  In  writing  to  the 
Romans  be  again  alludes  to  the  'sea.'  Quoting 
Is  10",  he  says  that  though  Israel  be  as  numerous 
'  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,'  yet  it  is  not  the  unbelieving 
many  but  the  faithful  few  who  are  the  object  of 
God's  care.  Onlj'  the  remnant  shall  be  .saved  (Ro 
9^).  A  similar  reference  is  found  in  He  IV-,  in 
which  the  writer  emiihasized  how  faith  on 
Abraham's  part  brought  life  out  of  death,  giving 
him  posterit}'  '.as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea 
shore  innumerable.'  On  the  oth(!r  liand,  another 
writer  describes  the  doubter  as  '  like  the  .svirge  of 
the  sea'  (lotKfv  atXi/Smj-i  OaXdau-q^,  Ja  1°),  driven  by 
the  wind  and  tossed.  The  instability  of  a  billow 
changing  ra])idly  from  moment  to  moment  furnishes 
a  wonderfully  apt  symbol  of  the  mind  that  cannot 
steady  itself  in  belief.  Jude  uses  a  similar  figure 
when  he  describes  the  ungodly  and  libertines  as 
'  wild  waves  of  the  sea '  {Kv/xara  kypia,  daXaaar]^,  v.'"), 
foaming  out  their  own  lawlessness  and  shame  (cf. 
Is  57="). 

John  likewise,  in  the  Apocalypse,  often  uses  the 
term  in  its  natural   sense.     Thus,  no  hurt  is  to 


befall  the  earth  or  the  sea  until  the  servants  of 
liod  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads ;  no  |)liysical 
convulsions  are  to  take  place  until  the  .saints  of 
(iod  are  secured  (Rev  7'').  On  the  other  hand, 
judgment  is  imminent.  Pausing  in  the  process  of 
unndling  judgment  and  consolation,  the  Seer  be- 
holds a  strong  angel  standing  like  a  colossus  astride 
the  earth  and  sea,  holding  in  his  hand  an  open 
book  (10-'  "•"l.  He  hears  woes  pronounced  upon  the 
earth  and  sea  (12'-).  A  monster  dragon  conies  up 
out  of  the  sea,  as  the  father  of  cruelty  and  blas- 
phemy (13';  ef.  Dn  7'-"^').  When  the  second  angel 
sountis,  one  third  of  the  creatures  which  are  in  the 
sea  <lie  (8'- ") ;  when  the  same  angel  pours  out  his 
bowl  into  the  sea,  it  becomes  lilood  and  every 
living  thing  dies  (W).  At  the  fall  of  Babylon  {i.K. 
Rome)  mariners  on  every  band  take  up  a  lamenta- 
tion because  of  her  commercial  loss  to  the  world  of 
trade  (18"-  "■ '-')  ;  while  in  the  linal  issue  of  events, 
after  the  millennium  and  after  Satan  has  been 
loosed  to  deceive  the  nations,  '  the  number  of  whom 
is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,'  and  after  he  is  cast 
into  the  lake  of  lire  and  brimstone,  and  the  dead 
are  suinmoned  to  judgment,  then,  we  read,  'the 
sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it' — in  its 
great  maw — to  be  judged  every  man  according  to 
his  works  (20'-").  But  when  heaven  is  described 
and  the  abode  of  the  blessed  is  portrayed,  and  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  created,  the  Seer 
is  careful  to  say,  'and  the  sea  is  no  more'  (21'). 
This  passage  is  a  mo.st  instructive  witness  to  the 
estimate  of  the  sea  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
They  had  a  universal  horror  of  it.  To  them  it  was 
a  sj'iumym  of  turbulence,  estrangement,  hostility, 
fickleness,  isolation,  and  separation.  It  was  the 
home  of  storms  and  tempests  and  vague  terrors. 
As  a  great  monster  enemy  it  devoured  men  ;  yea, 
the  .sea  was  the  prolilic  mother  of  monsters. 
Naturally  the  sea,  therefore,  could  have  no  place 
in  an  ideal  universe.  According  to  Plutarch,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  regarded  the  sea  as  no  part  of 
nature,  but  an  alien  element  full  of  destruction 
and  disease.  The  priests  of  Isis  are  said  to  have 
shunned  it  as  impure  and  unsocial  for  swallowing 
up  the  sacred  Nile.  One  favourite  tradition  made 
the  sea  disappear  in  the  linal  conllagration  of  the 
world.  But  John  ignores  this  view,  and  regards 
the  sea  rather  as  no  longer  exisUmt.  God's  dread 
opponent,  the  dragon,  he  practically  says,  shall  dis- 
ajipear  from  the  abode  of  the  redeemed  ;  and  the 
powers  hostile  to  God,  whether  men  or  demons, 
shall  be  luougbt  to  naught. 

2.  The  Red  Sea  (Ac  7"",  1  Co  lO'-^,  He  11=»).— In 
some  respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  body 
of  water  on  the  globe.  It  is  subject  to  extreme 
evaporation  ;  and,  though  no  rivers  empty  into  it, 
it  is  never  exhausted.  It  is  1350  miles  long,  and 
205  miles  broad  at  its  widest  jiart.  There  are  three 
references  to  it  in  apostolic  history :  (a)  Stephen 
in  his  memorable  .apology  speaks  of  Moses  thus: 
'  This  man  led  them  forth,  having  wrought  wonders 
and  signs  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Red  sea,  and  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years '  (Ac  7™).  His  argument 
is  that,  as  Mo.ses'  Uivine  ajipointment  was  .attested 
by  signs  anil  wonders,  so  signs  and  wimders  formeil 
part  of  the  credentials  of  Christ.  (/))  Paul  also, 
in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  '  For  I  would 
not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant,  how  that  our 
fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud,  and  all  jiassed 
through  the  sea  ;  anil  were  all  bajitized  unto  Moses 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea'  (1  Co  10'-=).  The 
Apostle's  ]ioint  is  that  ancient  Israel  started  well  ; 
all  were  protected  and  guided  by  the  cloud  ;  all 
were  safely  brought  through  the  sea;  all  were 
sealed  as  "liy  a  lia]itisni  into  trustful  allegiance 
to  Moses  as  their  deliverer  ;  yet  in  the  end  all  ex- 
cept two  failed  to  enter  Canaan.  Those  who  sang 
victory  at  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  never  reached 
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tlie  promised  land,  (c)  A  didtTent  use  is  made  of 
tlie  same  fact  in  He  11^.  The  author  here  em- 
phasizes how  faith  Muds  a  path  in  life.  '  liy  faith 
they  passed  throu^'h  tlie  Hed  .sea  as  by  dry  land  : 
which  the  Egyptians  assajing  to  do  were  swallowed 
up.'  What  the  writer  means  to  teach  is,  that 
Israel's  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  was  due  to 
the  discovery  of  faith.  It  was  not  a  path  which 
anyone  could  lind.  Indeed,  to  the  Egyptians  who 
luul  no  faitli,  it  became  a  sea.  Hence  it  is  an 
example  of  the  wonder-working  power  of  faith. 

3.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  (Ac  Kfi-^'^  17'*).— The 
Mediterranean  was  to  the  Hebrews  '  the  great  sea' 
(Nu  34*).  It  was  probably  the  largest  expanse  of 
water  with  which  they  were  familiar  ;  it  was  like 
a  mighty  mirror  flashing  the  glories  of  the  sun. 
Two  passages  are  in  point  here,  though  one  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  ^Egean.  {a)  The  first 
recounts  how  Cornelius  sent  to  Joppa  to  fetch 
Peter,  who  lodged  with  one  Simon,  a  tanner, 
■whose  house  is  by  the  seaside'  (Ac  10*- ^■-).  The 
sea  here  alluded  to  is  obviously  the  Mediterranean. 
Simon's  house,  which  doubtless  was  a  very  humble 
abode,  was  by  the  sea  because  there  he  would  have 
easy  access  to  water  ;  and  it  was  outside  the  city, 
at  least  50  cubits,  because  tanning  was  held  to  be 
an  '  unclean '  employment,  bringing  one  constantly 
into  contact  with  dead  animals.  (6)  The  other 
passage  tells  how  the  brethren  of  Beroea  sent 
forth  Paul,  whose  safety  was  in  jeopardy,  '  to  go 
as  far  as  to  the  sea'  (Ac  17").  The  main  road 
from  Macedonia  to  Thessaly  bent  about  tlie  base 
of  Mt.  Olympus  close  along  the  sea.  Whether 
St.  Paul,  on  arriving  at  the  coast,  changed  his 
plan,  and,  instead  of  taking  ship  for  Athens  at 
Methone  or  Pydna,  went  on  foot,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

i.  With  71)  and  oipav(5s,  the  whole  created 
universe  (Ac  4''"  14'=,  Rev  5'^  10°  14').— For  ex- 
ample, in  Ac  i'*"-,  after  the  healing  of  the  lame 
man,  Peter  and  John,  who  had  been  accused  and 
brought  before  the  elders,  and  charged  and  even 
threatened  by  them  not  to  speak  any  more  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  prayed,  '  O  Lord,  thou  that  didst 
make  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is  .  .  .  grant  unto  thy  servants 
to  speak  thy  word  with  all  boldness '  (v."- '").  The 
opening  words  were  probably  not  altogether  un- 
familiar to  them,  as  they  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  tlie  earliest  known  psalm  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  Christian  Church  (cf.  Is  37'«-™).  In  similar 
language,  Barnabas  and  Paul  remonstrated  with 
the  men  of  Lystra,  saying,  '  We  also  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  you,  and  bring  you  good  tidings, 
that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vain  things  unto 
the  living  God,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is'  (Ac  14"). 
The  Lystrans  are  thus  introduced  by  the  apostles 
to  the  true  and  living  God.  In  Rev  14'  there  is  a 
striking  parallel  to  their  .summons,  the  implication 
being  that  the  God  who  creates  has  a  right  also  to 
judge  His  creatures.  In  5",  also,  by  a  sweep  of 
prophetic  imagination,  even  .sea-monsters  join  with 
departed  spirits  in  a  doxology  of  praise  to  the 
Lamb ;  Avhile  in  10°  the  thought  of  God's  creator- 
ship,  of  earth  and  heaven  and  sea,  prepares  the 
way  for  the  announcement  that  the  God  of  creation 
and  providence  is  also  a  God  of  judgment. 

5.  The  apocalyptic  sea  of  glass  before  the 
throne  of  God  (Rev  4"  15-).— The  first  passage  (4") 
reminds  one  of  the  'molten  sea'  in  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  K  7^-39).  !„  fancy  the  Rabbis  com- 
pared the  shining  floor  of  the  Temple  to  crystal. 
To  John  heaven  is  a  sort  of  glorified  Temple,  and 
the  crystal  pavement  is  a  kind  of  sea.  The  figure 
greatly  enhances  the  splendour  of  the  picture. 
The  Apostle  was  probably  attempting  to  portray 
the  ether  with  all  its  clearness  ami  calm,  shimmer- 


ing yet  motionless.  In  the  other  and  only  remain- 
ing passage  (15^)  he  beholds  'a  glassy  sea  mingled 
with  fire.'  On  its  shores  the  redeemed  stand,  as 
the  children  of  Israel  did  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  victorious,  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Lamb.     See,  further,  next  article. 

Georoe  L.  Robinson. 

SEA  OF  GLASS.— In  the  literature  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  the  conception  of  the  Sea  of  Glass  occurs 
only  in  Rev  4°  15".  In  the  former  passage,  the  Sea 
of  Glass  like  crystal  (6d\aaaa  vaKivq  buoia  KpuardWif}) 
forms  a  part  of  tlie  surroundings  of  the  throne  in 
heaven.  In  the  latter  passage  the  position  of  the 
Sea  is  not  mentioned,  but  isno  doubt  understood  to 
be  the  same,  and  the  Sea  itself  is  further  described 
as  '  mingled  with  fire'  (fi.efj.cyfj.^piii>  Trvpi).  The  mar- 
tyrs are  seen  standing  upon  it,  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb. 

It  is  easier  to  trace  back  into  the  OT  the  origin 
of  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  collect 
parallels  from  the  religious  literature  of  other 
nations,  than  to  interpret  the  precise  meaning  of 
this  particular  symbol  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  Apocalyp.se.  We  shall  in  this  article  endea- 
vour to  collect  the  various  parallels  and  possible 
sources  of  this  conception,  afterwards  attempting 
to  classify  them,  in  order  to  show  the  various 
streams  of  thought  that  have  combined  to  yiebl 
this  climax  of  ajiocalyptic  symbolism.  Finally,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  interpret  its  meaning  in 
the  Ajjocalypse. 

1.  Sources  of  the  symbol.— It  may  be  remarked 
that  all  the  parallels  collected  below  are  not  of 
necessity  to  be  regarded  as  sources  of  this  particu- 
lar conception,  but  they  all  offer  possible  links  of 
connexion  with  it. 

(a)  We  have,  first,  the  conception,  at  once  mj'tlio- 
logical  and  cosmological,  of  the  upper  sea,  the 
waters  in  the  heavens,  separated  by  the  firmament 
((TTepioiixa.)  from  the  waters  below  (Gn  1""').  This  is 
directly  connected  with  the  Babylonian  chaos- 
myth  of  the  conquest  of  the  chaos-dragon  Tiamat 
by  Marduk.  Moreover,  in  the  Babylonian  cosmo- 
gony the  heavenly  universe  is  divided  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  those  of  the  earthly  universe, 
the  third  and  lowest  division  being  the  heavenly 
ocean  (cf.  A.  Jeremias,  The  OT  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  London,  1911,  i. 
6  ft".).     See2£)i.  xxvii.  1-3. 

(6)  In  the  theophany  in  Ex  24'"  a  pavement  of 
sapphire  is  described  as  being  under  the  feet  of  God. 

(c)  In  the  apocalyptic  vLsion  of  Ezekiel,  upon 
which  the  symbolism  of  Rev  4  is  most  directly 
based,  a  firmament  like  the  colour  of  the  terrible 
crystal  is  stretched  over  the  heads  of  the  four 
living  creatures,  and  upon  it  is  placed  the  throne 
like  sapphire  stone  (Ezk  1--26) 

(rf)  In  the  vision  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  in 
Dn  7"''"  a  fiery  stream  issues  from  the  throne. 

(e)  In  1  En.  xiv.  10-17,  in  the  similar  vision  of 
the  house  and  of  the  throne  of  God,  the  floor  of  the 
first  house  is  of  crystal  and  that  of  i\ie  second  house 
is  of  fire,  also  from  underneath  the  throne  come 
streams  of  flaming  fire  (cf.  also  Ixxi.  6). 

(/)  In  Test.  Lev.  ii.  7  a  hanging  sea  divides  the 
first  heaven  from  the  second  in  the  later  recension  ; 
in  the  earliest  form  of  the  document  the  hanging 
sea  is  in  the  first  heaven. 

(7)  Finally,  an  interesting  passage  from  i\\e  Bun- 
dahii  may  be  quoted  (SEE  v.  125  f.) :  '  Afterwards, 
the  fire  and  halo  melt  the  metal  of  Shatvatr3,  in 
the  hills  and  mountains,  and  it  remains  on  this 
earth  like  a  river.  Then  all  men  will  ])ass  into 
that  melted  metal  and  become  pure'  (cf.  Sih.  Orac. 
iii.  84  f.,  ii.  2S5f.).  The  list  might  be  enlarged, 
but  these  passages  are  representative  both  of  the 
distribution  of  the  conception  and  of  the  different 
forms  which  it  assumed. 
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2.  ClaBsiflcation  of  motives  underlying  the 
symbol. — (")  We  find  the  c-osiiiolof;ical  sij^^nitiuance 
of  the  lieavenly  sea.  Tlie  celestial  universe  is  the 
counterpart  of  tlie  eartlily.  The  Zodiac,  the  abo<le 
of  the  t'ods,  rises  above  and  upon  tlie  lieavenly  sea. 
Later  tlie  sea  itself  and  the  solid  lirniaiiient  con- 
ceived of  as  supporting  it  seem  to  unite  in  the 
symbol,  and  we  have  the  throne  resting  upon 
a  crystalline  sapphire  foundation  or  pavement. 
There  may  also  enter  into  the  symbol  .some  element 
of  the  myth  of  the  comiuest  of  Tiamat.  The  sea 
stretched  out  calm  and  glassy  before  the  thnme 
may  in  part  symbolize  the  victory  of  the  divinity 
over  the  element  of  chaos. 

(6)  There  is  the  eschatological  element.  In  the 
period  view  of  liistory  based  on  astronomical 
observations  and  characteristic  of  Babylonian  re- 
ligion, the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  fire- 
flood  at  the  close  of  the  age  which  was  ushered  in 
by  the  water-flood.  This  idea  is  present  also  in 
the  Avesta  and  in  most  early  religions.  Hence 
the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  may  contain  a 
trace  of  this  conception.  From  the  throne  pro- 
ceeded not  only  the  heavenly  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  but  also  the  fire-stream  of  judg- 
ment. The  martyrs  also  standing  upon  the  fiery 
sea  suggest  the  symbolism  of  puriflcation  and 
triumph  (cf.  the  idea  in  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  Bundahii,  where  the  righteous  walking 
through  the  fire-flood  are  unharmed  by  it). 

(c)  It  is  possible  to  find  links  with  the  Jewish 
ritual  system.  Before  the  approach  to  the  holy 
place  stood  the  brazen  sea,  whose  form  and  decora- 
tion suggest  remoter  links  with  Babylonian  cosmo- 
logy. In  the  priestly  system,  whatever  the  past 
significance  of  the  laver,  it  certainly  stood  for  the 
necessity  of  purification  for  entry  into  the  presence 
of  God. 

(rf)  There  may  enter  into  the  form  of  the  imagery 
details  taken  from  the  local  surroundings  of  the 
vision.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much  of  the 
form  of  early  eschatological  schemes  is  due  to  the 
local  characteristics  (cf.  Gressmann,  Der  Ursprung 
(ler  israelitisch-judischen  Eschatologie,  p.  31  tt'. ).  H. 
B.  Swete  (The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John",  London, 
1907,  p.  70)  suggests  that  the  .lEgean  Sea,  fired 
by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  has  yielded  the 
form  of  the  splendid  imagery  of  this  vision.  While 
this  may  be  so,  yet  all  the  elements  of  the  vision 
and  their  ensemble  are  an  inheritance  from  the 
past. 

3.  Interpretation. — The  central  motive  in  the 
Seer's  vision  is  certainly  the  relation  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  apparently  confused  and  disorderly 
sequence  of  events  on  earth  is  really  being  ordered 
and  determined  by  what  takes  place  in  heaven. 
Hence  the  Seer's  first  vision,  as  he  gazes  through 
the  open  door,  is  the  throne,  the  centre  and  source 
of  all  the  subsequent  action  of  the  book.  The 
history  of  the  world  for  him  is  dominated  by  that 
tlirone.  The  description  of  scenery  surrounding 
the  throne  gathers  up  all  the  symbolism  of  the 
past,  the  cosmological,  'eschatological,  and  ritual 
elements,  coloured,  it  may  be,  by  the  local  scenery 
of  Patmos.  Before  the  throne  the  Sea,  the  emblem 
of  chaos  and  destruction,  lies  calm  and  motionless, 
petrified  and  clear,  the  symbol  of  the  throne's  vic- 
tory over  the  opposing  forces  of  darkness  and  dis- 
order. As  the  approach  to  the  throne  it  symbolizes 
the  holiness  required  of  those  who  draw  near.  As 
the  final  tribulation  draws  to  a  close,  that  sea 
mingled  with  fire  symbolizes  the  source  of  the 
throne's  judgment  on  the  earth  below.  The  mar- 
tyrs, having  passed  through  those  judgments,  stand 
triumphant  on  it  and  sing  the  song  of  the  new 
E.xodus.  Finally  it  becomes  the  source  of  the 
healing  and  purifying  streams  for  the  redeemed 
earth. 
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LiTERATCRE. — H.  Grcssmann.  Der  Urttpntmder  iaraelitisch- 
jiiituschfii  t^nchatolitgie,  Oottin^ren,  KHI.'i;  R,  H.  Charles, 
Kifchiitolnim,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Chrintiatl,  London,  ISltH, 
The  Apoi^ti/pha  and  Pneudt'piiirajiha  0/  the  OT,  Oxford,  191.S; 
H.  B.  Swtte,  The  Auacalm'te'  0/  St.  Juhn^,  London,  lilllT  ;  C 
Clemen,  I'rimittie  Chrittianity  and  its  Son..feni'>'h  Sourceg, 
Edinburgh,  1912.  S.  H.  HOOKE. 

SEAL  {(Tippayts,  vb.  rrfipaylM. — A  seal  is  (1)  the 
graven  implement  with  which  an  impression  is 
made  on  wax,  clay,  or  other  soft  substance;  and 
(2)  the  impression  itself.  The  use  of  seals  can  be 
traced  back  almost  to  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
The  scarab  seal  was  peculiar  to  Kgypt  and  the 
cylinder  to  Babylonia.  Having  a  distinctive  char- 
acter, requiring  to  be  always  at  hand  for  use,  and 
being  a  highly-prized  and  carefully-guarded  pos- 
session, the  seal  naturally  became  a  means  of  per- 
soii.al  adornment.  Seal  and  staflwere  the  insignia 
of  a  man  of  rank  among  the  Israelites  as  among 
the  Babylonians  (Herodotus,  i.  195).  A  cord  was 
passed  through  the  seal,  wliich  was  worn  either 
as  a  necklace  or  as  a  bracelet  (On  38'*,  Ca  8°,  Jer 
22**).  In  later  times  the  signet-ring  came  into  use 
among  the  Jews.  The  ring  displayed  by  the  rich 
worshipper  (xpiwoSaxnAios)  in  the  early  Christian 
assembly  (Ja  2-)  was  probably  of  this  description. 
Signet-rings  were  largely  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  and  many  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  seal  was  used  at  all  times  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  valuable  possessions  :  wine  jars  were 
stopped  and  sealed,  letters  written  and  sealed,  rolls 
folded  and  sealed,  doors  closed  and  sealed.  Hor- 
ace associates  locks  and  seals — clave.i  et  sigilla  (Ep. 
I.  XX.  3).  Property,  security,  secrecy,  finality  are 
the  ideas  suggested  by  the  act  of  solemnly  attach- 
ing one's  seal  to  anytliing. 

The  figurative  uses  of  the  terra  are  numerous, 
(a)  Circumcision  is  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  the 
seal  of  a  righteousness  which  existed  before  the 
rite  was  instituted  (Ro  4").  The  same  figure  of  ' 
speech  was  frequently  used,  though  somewhat 
diH'erently  interpreted,  by  the  Rabbis.  '  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  the  passover  unless  the  seal  of  Abraham 
be  in  your  flesh '  {Shemoth  llabba,  19).  Many 
parallels  are  given  by  J.  J.  Wetstein,  Novum  Testa- 
mentuin  Grcecum,  1752,  ad  loc.  (b)  Vindicating 
his  apostleship,  St.  Paul  points  to  his  converts  as 
the  seal  which  Christ  Himself  has  affixed  to  his 
work  (1  Co  9').  Can  his  opponents  dispute  a  claim 
so  clearly  and  autlioritalively  attested  ?  (c)  Be- 
lievers are  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise 
(Eph  1'^).  They  gave  themselves  to  Christat  their 
conversion,  and  the  Spirit  marked  them  as  Christ's 
pecvlitim,  consecrated  to  His  service  and  destined 
for  His  eternal  Kingdom.  Sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption  (4™),  they  receive  in  time  an  earnest 
of  what  they  are  to  be  in  eternity  (2  Co  V).  On 
all  such  believers,  who  are  God's  firm  foundation, 
there  is  impressed  the  seal,  '  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his  '  (2  Ti  2'^).  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Scriptural  seal  with  which  Christians  are  sealed 
is  baptism,  a  natural  enough  interpretation,  seeing 
thathaptism  early  took  the  place  of  circumcision, 
which  was  expressly  called  a  seal.  J.  H.  Bernard 
(EGT,  '2  Corinthians,'  1903)  argues  that  the 
aorists  in  2  Co  1"  [acfipaytadfifvos.  Sous)  *  point  to  acts 
completed  at  a  definite  moment  in  the  past ;  and 
this  can  only  mean  the  moment  of  bripfi.':m.'  But 
why  not  the  hoiir  of  conscious  regeneration  or  jier- 
sonal  consecration?  Lightfoot,  Hatch,  and  Har- 
n.ick  question  whether  any  apostle  ever  transferred 
the  metaphor  of  the  seal  to  baptism  (.see  Sanday- 
Headhim,  JVC,  '  Romans '»,  1902,  p.  107)  (rf)  When 
St.  Paul  s])eaksof  sealing  the  contribution  ((.oimii/fa) 
of  the  Gcniiles  (Ro  l,*)-"- -")  to  the  poor  saints  at 
.Jerusalem,  he  means,  not  that  he  needs,  as  a  good 
steward,  literally  to  seal  and  secure  the  collection 
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which  has  been  made  for  them,  but  that  he  figura- 
tively sets  liis  seal  (cf.  Jn  3'^)  to  the  ofTering  of 
material  things  whicliis  the  'fruit'  of  their  spiritual 
gifts  to  the  Gentile  world.  He  uses  language  of 
great  dignity  and  solemnity,  for  he  knows  that 
money,  which  is  sometimes  mere  lilthy  lucre  (Tit 
1"),  comes  to  have  almost  a  sacramental  value 
when  it  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  or  seal  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  love,  (c)  The  apocalyptic 
roll  of  destiny,  containing  the  Divine  coun.sel  re- 
garding the  order  of  events  which  is  to  usher  in 
the  end,  is  sealed  with  seven  seals.  No  angel  is 
able  to  open  them,  but  they  are  opened  one  after 
the  other  by  Christ  (Kev  5.  6).  Roman  wills  re- 
q\iired  to  be  attested  with  seven  seals,  and  T. 
Zahn  [Introduction  to  the  NT,  3  vols.,  1909,  iii.  394, 
following  E.  Buschke,  Das  Bitch  mit  sicben  Sicgeln, 
1860  ;  cf.  E.  Hicks,  Traces  of  Greek  Philosophy 
and  Roman  Law  in  the  NT,  1896,  pp.  157,  158) 
holds  that  the  roll  (§ip\lov)  is  here  a  testamentum. 
As  he  confesses,  omne  simile  claudicat ;  but  this 
one  would  halt  too  badly,  since  God  the  Testator 
cannot  die,  and  the  pifiXlop  is  a  book  of  doom  rather 
than  a  will  bequeathing  a  heritage.  And  the 
Koman  parallel  is  unnecessary,  for  the  use  of  seals 
was  as  familiar  to  the  Jews  as  to  the  Romans, 
and  seven  was  the  Jewish  sacred  number.  (/) 
According  to  the  writer  of  the  Revelation,  the 
servants  of  God  are  sealed  on  their  foreheads  with 
the  seal  of  the  living  God  ;  12,000  of  every  tribe 
of  Israel  are  sealed.  Those  who  have  not  the 
seal  are  exposed  to  great  danger  (Rev  7^''''  ^"*  9^). 
(g)  Satan  is  to  be  cast  into  the  abyss,  which  will 
be  shut  and  sealed  upon  him  (20^).  (h)  The  roll 
of  the  apocalypse  is  not  to  be  sealed  (22'°),  be- 
cause its  contents — unlike  those  of  Daniel  (12^-') 
— are  not  intended  for  a  distant  age,  but  are  for 
use  at  the  present  juncture  and  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Literature. — Art.  *Gem'  in  EBr^^  ;  art.  'Seal,  Sealing:,'  in 
HDB  ;  C.  W.  King:,  Aiitiqite  Gems  and  Rings,  2  vols.,  1872. 

James  Strahan. 
SECOND  ADAM.— See  Adam  ;  Christ,  Christ- 

OLOGY. 

SECOND  ADVENT.— See  Paeousia. 

SECT.— See  Heresy. 

SECUNDUS  [ZeKoufSos  TR],  S^kowSos  [WH, 
Blass]). — Secundus  was  a  Macedonian  Christian 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  by  which 
he  and  Aristarchus  were  deputed  to  convey  to  Jeru- 
salem the  contributions  of  the  Thessalonians  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  bretliren  of  the  mother  church. 
He  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (Ac  20*).  The  Apostle  on  this  occasion 
intended  to  sail  from  Corinth,  but  the  discovery 
of  a  plot  at  the  last  moment  caused  him  to  sail  for 
Macedonia,  where  he  may  have  met  the  deputies 
of  the  churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Bercea.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  they  had  been 
previously  instructed  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Troas, 
where  we  find  them  along  with  deputies  from  Asia 
(Ac  20^).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Secundus  re- 
mained in  Syria  after  St.  Paul's  arrest  or  returned 
to  Thessalonica.  He  is  never  again  mentioned  in 
the  NT,  but  the  name  occurs  in  the  well-known 
inscription  of  Thessalonica  [CIG  ii.  1967),  which 
gives  a  list  of  politarchs. 

LrrKRATDRE. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller^,  1897, 
p.  287 ;  R.  J.  Knowling  in  EUT  ii.  [1900]  423  ;  also  artt.  in 
BDB  and  EBi.  W.  F.  BOYD. 

SECDRITY It  is  only  in  Ac  IV  that  the  word 

concerns  us  at  present :  '  And  when  they  had 
taken  security  from  Jason  and  the  rest,  they  let 
them  go.'     The  idiom  is  Xa/Sii-rei  ri  i/cai/iv  and   is 


a  translation  of  the  Latin  satis  accipere.  Cf.  t& 
Uai'bi'  voiijaai  in  Mk  15'°,  which  occurs  'as  early  as 
Polybius'(J.  H.  Moulton,yl  Grammar  of  NT  Greek, 
vol.  i., 'Prolegomena,'  1908,  p.  '20 f.).  Itis natural  to 
meet  a  Latin  legal  term  in  this  Koman  court ;  the 
politarchs  of  Thessalonica  may  even  have  used  tlie 
Latin  instead  of  the  Kotvij.  The  security  demanded 
might  be  in  the  form  either  of  money  or  of  sponsors 
for  good  behaviour.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  the  politarchs  'let  them  go.'  It 
is  uncertain  also  whether  the  security  was  for 
the  '  good  behaviour '  of  Jason  and  the  rest,  for 
the  production  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  before  the 
politarchs,  or  for  the  '  good  behaviour'  of  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  (cf.  R.  J.  Knowling,  FGT,  '  Acts,'  1900,  in 
loco).  ¥.  IJlass  {Acta  Apostolorum,  1895,  in  loco) 
considers  the  phrase  a  commercial,  not  a  legal, 
term.  In  any  case,  '  the  ■  brethren  immediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  unto  Beroja' 
(Ac  17'").  The  haste  and  the  cover  of  darkness 
indicate  the  urgency  of  the  predicament,  which 
concerned,  apparently,  the  welfare  not  merely  of 
St.  Paul  and  Silas,  but  also  of  Jason  and  the  rest, 
because  of  '  the  security '  given  to  the  politarchs. 
It  is  not  open  to  make  a  charge  of  cowardice  here 
against  either  Jason  or  St.  Paul.  It  was  a  prac- 
tical question  of  how  to  meet  an  emergency  due  to 
jealousy  and  prejudice.  A.  T.  Robertson. 

SEED. — The  early  Christians  used  'seed'  in  its 
natural  sense,  of  that  which  contains  the  germ- 
cell  (1)  of  plants  WTvipixa,  Mt  13=-'-  "•  »2-  s"-,  Mk  4=', 
1  Co  15'",  2  Co  gi" ;  (77r(5/jos,  Mk  4?"-,  Lk  8»-  "),  and 
(2)  of  man  (airipfia.  He  11"  ;  atropa.,  1  P  I'"). 
Metaphorically,  '  seed  '  (airipim)  was  used  (1)  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  race  left  from  the  Captivity 
(Ro  9-') ;  (2)  of  offspring  in  general,  either  [a) 
taken  literally  (Mt  222''-,  Mk  li'"-^"-,  Lk  P^  '20-^, 
Jn  7*2  8»»',  Ac  3==  7"-  13-^  Ro  V  4'^  9'  IP,  2  Co 
1122,  2  Ti  2',  He  2"*  U'^,  Rev  12"),  or  (6)  figura- 
tively, as  when  believers  were  called  Abraham's 
seed  because  they  emulated  his  faith  (Ro  4'"-  "*  9', 
Gal  3'«- '»■"»);  and,  finally,  (3)  of  the  generating 
power  of  God  acting  through  His  Word  (cf.  1  P  Y-") 
and  His  Spirit  (1  Jn  3^).  St.  Paul  argued  in 
Rabbinical  fashion  from  the  distinction  between 
'  seed  '  and  '  seeds  '  (Gal  3""''-).  Since  the  singular 
stood  in  Gn  13""-  and  17"-,  he  concluded  that  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  pointed  to  Christ  as  an 
individual  and  not  collectively  to  Jews.  For  this 
and  similar  examples  of  artificial  exegesis  in  the 
NT,  see  Interpretation.  S.  J.  Case. 

SELEDCIA  (SeXciJKcio). — Seleucia  was  the  sea- 
port of  Antioch  and  the  maritime  stronghold  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  in  Syria.  It  lay  5  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  on  the 
southern  skirts  of  Mt.  Pieria,  whence  it  was  called 
SeXeuKcia  r/  if  Iliepi?,  in  distinction  from  the  many 
other  foundations  of  the  same  name.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Syrian  Tetrapolis, 
the  others  being  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodieea. 
'  They  were  called  sisters  from  the  concord  which 
existed  between  them.  They  were  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator.  The  largest  bore  the  n.ame  of 
his  father,  and  the  strongest  his  own.  Of  the 
others,  Apameia  had  its  name  from  his  wife  Apama, 
and  Laodieea  from  his  mother'  (Strabo,  XVI. 
ii.  4). 

Seleucia  overlooked  a  bay  '  not  unlike  the  Bay 
of  Naples  and  scarcely  less  beautiful '  (G.  L.  Bell, 
Syria,  the  Desert  and  the  Sown,  1908,  p.  329).  It 
was  built  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  top 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  the  lower  and  the  upper  city 
being  connected  by  a  cutting  through  the  solid 
rock  1100  yards  long.  Strongly  protected  by 
nature  and  by  fortifications,  Seleucia  was  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Syria  (Polybius,  v.   58).     Ptolemy 
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Eueicetes  seized  it  in  24G  B.C.,  n.ul  Antioclu.s     I 
ulle Vireat)  achu,ved  renou „ by  ro.aj,turmg.t  m  2^. 

on  lunil-lftlie  diadem  of  Asia  {1  Mac  11  -  ^'" ^ 
aC  isaeall.  the  city  Lad  to  be  restored  to  tie 
Seb-ueidsdi  '«•'»).  ^M'cn  Syria  came  undei  the 
sway  o^th':  Romans,  they  "-de  Seleucia  a  Uoe^.^y 
-'Selencia  libera,  Piena  appellata   (lluiy.i/AV. 

'^i<^iahad  great  ""r-tan^^,:f  ^^nav"" 
of  Levantine  commerce.      1  he  Oiontes  was  nn^ ^ 
able  as  far  as  Antiocli  (Strabo,  XVI.  u.  7),  bat  only 
for  smaller  craft,  .hile  the  l-'--  "^   ^^If-X 
received   the  largest  transport    ships  of    UJF- 
Phffinic  a  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  Creece,  and  Italy. 
V:Z^^  s^.;.rt'st.  I'aul  and  ';«-  -,-"  f - 
their  first  missionary  journey  (A  ,13  )■  '^'^' ''V  ^  "i 
end   of   the  adventure  they  '  sailed   to   Antiocn 
nd-«l   laudiii"  probably  at  Seleucia. 
'' Th'e  relnains'^f  Seleticia-citade    amj.u   lea  re, 
temnles     etc.  —  are    numerous    and     u  ipit.ssue. 
'Some  day   there  will  be  much  to  disclose  here, 
bu?  exca!  Ition  will  be  exceedingly  cost  y  o.vmg  to 
the  deep  silf  (G.  L.  Bell,  op.  cU.,  p.  334). 

.CO    Rpvan  The  Uouse  of  Seteums.  2  vols., 
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SELF-DENIAL.-Jesusemphadzedthenecessity 

of  <;elf-denial  {iavriv  airapvu^eai,  M 1.  ?>       )  ,,..,! 

Uldnl  up  of  the  cross  if  outward  follow ...«  ^v  s 
to  become  real  discipleship.  Sel  -denial  looks 
nrimarilv  to  the  initial  struggle  by  which  the 
disc  ne  cuts  himself  adrift  from  his  former  way 
olWng  renouncing  parents,  ^vlfe  Po^^essioi^s 
hatin-'  life  itself  when  these  stand  in  the  way 
Mt  U)'''  Lk  U-^'-).  Taking  up  the  cross  looks 
rathei  to'the  acceptance  of  the  stern  conditions 
a  Id  dread  possibilities  of  the  new  l^fe/tse  f  By 
the  former  the  individual  tears  himself  out  of  t  e 
old  conditions,  by  the  latter  ^^^^'^^'^J^ 
burdens  of  the  new  and  as  yet  ""t"*^^'  ^^^^"''^^^ 

TatUe'  Both  are  acts  of  -}^^ /^^'^^^^  ^ 
immediacy  and  decisiveness  ^^f-^^^{J-'l^!:.^i^'. 
Mt.l6=;);  ^^-^^'^Z^'^  iL^^'be 
'cSii^i;^r:-affinn:d°if^he   acolyte  is  not  to 

become  an  apostate,  . ,         . 

The  best  commentary  on  these  two  ideas  is 
found  in  Ph  y-'S  ^vhele  St.  Paul  describes  both 
h°sownseu!denial  and  his  taking  up  of  the  cross 
What  tbin-s  were  gain  to  him  these  he  counted 

ss  for'chHst,  i.e.  Ue  gave  upfri-ds  ,>rivih.ges 
earthly  prospects-in  reality  his  old  ^e''-'''"''  ''^ 
accepted  to \he  full  the  conditions  of  the  new 
accepreu    Lo  fellowship    of    Christ  s 

service   (ct.    AC    a   ),    ^'"^    "^  j..,fi,      i^iiiii  .nr 

sulierin"s  and  conformitv  to  His  death,  binular 
is  the  thou.'ht  in  Gal  2"'^.  The  Apostle  speaks  of 
what  he° alls  his  own  death,  his  own  crucifixion, 
and  Christ  now  living  in  him. 

Thus,  although  the  evangelic  phrase  io-vriv  ajrap- 
JJaX  not  found  in  the  apostohc  literature 
the  idea  underlies  the  whole  apostolic  view  of  the 

^'Jaf  The'id'ea  %vas  primarily  used  in  the  martyr 
sense  of  willingness  to  sutler  death  or  persecution 
f^rlsus-  sake.  Death  and  l.e-ecution  in  ^hem- 
selves  have  no  spiritual  value  (.^  \"  !^,'J^*o.3  3»', 
but  to  deny  the  'name'  or  the  'faith  (Kev  -  .i) 
in  order  to  escape  them  is  to  renounce  Christ 
'"Vlioever  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian  and 


rTi-  •in'^  letter  to  Pliny,  Kj'.  xcvn.  [xcviu.].  in 
..Hardy's  ed.  of  Pliny,  i>/'.  f.  ^';-?'"''»; 
I  ..,rlnn  1SS<»  P  217).  lo  do  that  IS  the  very 
iC^te  of  Ch I'stTan  self-denial  in  this  martyr 
sise  The  Apocalvpse  is  a  warning  against 
'cowardice'  (Kev  21»)  and  an  encouragement  to 
b^t^r^ul  unto  death  (2.«)      The  Cl--^-^- - 

«T^'?;tt™'^co^:^^'?«'^l^"co"^'! 

sake  (Ito  b",  J  i^o  *   ,   i  "  •»   .  '    .  i 

., -r:  .iu-isv  I'liis  .-^Kpwffis,  or  dying  to  tlie  ^jor'"- 
;as  "however,  the  sure  foretaste  of  eternal  lie 
'God  cannot  deny  himself,'  and  this  Uiviiie  moral 
c.mltency  ensu/es  future  glory  to  those  who  deny 
111  1  not  as  it  ensures  shame  to  those  who  do  (2  1 1 
"■")      sJme  explain  2  Ti  2"  of  t  >«  (^''J- '''". 

death  with   Christ   in   '=0"\-«?"^".iJ- f^'"  f  ,\Ue r 
F(;T    London,   I'JIO),  and  1  Co  lo^'  of     the  uttci 

^eu'deni^witii  whiclh  he  [«t..  1'-'?, -^f-^f^     c' 
self    to   the   work    of    preaching    Cli. ist      d-    C. 

claims  (like  the  Kipioi  /caiffap  claim)  to  determine 

^'jiil^U-r!^  describes  also  the  initial  sta^e  of 
tlie  Christian  life  ^yhen  by  .f'-^h  the  i.idnidu. 
wholly  yields  himself  to  Christ.  \\  hen  i't  1 -uU 
said  •  '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  Ac 
an  that  is  self-denial.  Man  apart  trom  God  is 
seltisl,  controlled  from  below.  '  Homo  ex  ra 
Deum'quanit  pabulum  in  "'eatura  n.atena  i  el 
per  voluptatem  vel  per  avantiam  (I'^'t^^'.  "",''" 
W  While  the  6  iTu,  a.OpcTros  llo  ;  ;  ct.  I  1  J  ) 
or  the  roCs  acknowledges  the  higher  law  o    God     n 

i^,Ss^-St:S'Lle^%.^s^H 

Sxl:-ofSi!i^i^."'^iS"prL|on2 
order    to    the    reception    of    communicated    hfe 
(T     H     Green,    Worlcs^,    London,    19U6,    i "•    iJ*)- 
The  ckatl.  of  Christ  is  the  objective  condition  of 
llie  ueaui  oi  ™if  fieiiial      The  idciitihcation 

^'urJ;:;^on^i^  :;^'ch?i^t  is.possiblehe«iuse 
ChHst 'first  identified  Himself  with  us.  lus^  is 
tip  Tlivine  moment  in  Christian  self-denial,  and 
dsls  w  at  dXguishes  it  from  the  I'latomc^ 
H  gelian.  Plato  speaks  of  the  'inner  ".an  (i^c;  ■ 
ix  589  A  •  cf.  Plotinus,  linn.  i.  1.  10),  or  the  goa 
within'  This  was  also  a  favourite  btoic  conc^ep- 
don  To  the  Stoics  self-denial  was  due  to  the 
WprTt  native  ener-y  of  this  Divine  element,  just 
-'rr^%nii.a^ce.in.u.ne^^^ 

IjrS^r^'-inS^ent^f'the  Divine  la^.  and 

"'Tbur  chditr  iiif  ^1  aui  ^:^S^  ^ 

"rnotdDe'ilu- cancels  all  claims  (Uo  6-^)   am 
the  result  is  a  new  man  (vio,,  Kai.b,  dvep^^o,,  Co 
s'o  Eph  4".  Gal  6'=).     Christian  self-denial  is  not 
tlu'is  si^ililV  a  bare  moral  act-it  is  redemptive  y 
onditi'^i^nor  is  it  an  end  m  lUel      nor  sd^ 
destruction  as  it  seems  to  be  "'.l^'  '""';•     ^^^ 
i,;..,.t-  U  self-renewa  ,  self-re-creation  in  Chnst. 
"''  .Tt  is  leadTto  another  self-denial,  which  is   he 
gracual  life-long  process  of  ^anf>/'cation  negatively 
viewed    iust  as  the  former  self-denial    which  is  its 
^■^s^he  one  decisive  ixieal  -<;'  tf^-|^,j;^';P 
at  conversion  (Sanday-Headlam,  ^^^t",    Kom,  ns 
Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  158).     \V  e  must  not  ^.epaiate 
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the  two  and  make  the  one  forensic  and  the  other 
ethical.  '  I'aul  never  presents  Clirist's  death  as  a 
substitution  for  ours  in  tlie  sense  that  we  need  not 
die  as  well'  (Green,  iii.  194).  It  is  equally  true 
— and  this  is  wliat  Green  does  not  sufficiently 
emphasize — that  he  never  thinlcs  of  our  dying  as 
possible  apart  from  the  prior  substitutionary  death 
of  Christ  for  us.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  over- 
emphasize in  St.  Paul's  teaching  what  Green 
neglects.  J.  Weiss  {Paul  and  Jesus,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1909),  e.ff.,  makes  it  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  St.  Paul  and  Jesus  that  for 
St.  Paul  the  ethical  content  of  the  new  life  is  an 
etlect  of  Divine  acts,  while  for  Jesus  it  is  an  ett'ect 
of  man's  own  ethical  endeavour.  But  to  St.  Paul 
it  is  an  act  both  of  will  and  of  Divine  working  at 
one  and  the  same  time  ( Ph  2'--  "). 

The  self  to  be  denied  is  the  sinful  self  and  its 
works.  The  phrases  used  for  this  self-denial  are 
to  'put  oil''  {airorldeaffai),  'to  cleanse'  (KaOapl^eiv), 
'  to  slay  '  (^afaToCi-)  the  flesh  and  its  works.  The 
new  life  of  the  Christian  in  virtue  of  his  faith  and 
of  tlie  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  it  is  a  walk  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  Christ 
in  us  and  we  in  Him.  Hence  it  is  inconsistent 
that  the  fruits  of  this  new  life  should  spring  from 
the  tlesh.  The  Christian  life  is  not  a  life  of  moral 
indilierentisra,  rd  oSia^ipwj  t^tjo  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
iii.  5.  40),  as  some  of  the  early  sects  held.  It  is  be- 
cause this  moral  indifierentisra  was  associated  with 
intellectual  error  concerning  Chiist  that  John, 
Jude,  Peter,  and  Paul  (Col.  and  Pastorals)  oppose 
Christian  self-denial  to  intellectual  error  and  to 
moral  delinquency.  Self-denial  in  this  sense  is 
the  personal  regaining,  through  conflict,  of  all  the 
personality  and  of  society  for  God.  It  is  the 
"radual  realization  of  all  that  is  involved  in  our 
dying  with  Christ  in  conversion  and  our  rising 
with  Him  to  newness  of  life. 

(rf)  But  Cliristian  self-denial  rises  to  even  higher 
heights.  The  Christian  life  is  one  of  self-denial  in 
the  sense  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  also  one  of 
supreme  self-denial.  His  life  was  one  of  complete 
obedience  to  His  Father's  will  (He  5* ;  cf.  Mk  14^"). 
It  was  a  life  of  self-emptying  for  the  sake  of 
redemption  (Ph  2'),  and  the  Christian  is  under  law 
to  Christ  (Ifvo/ios  Xp^uroO,  1  Co  9").  The  law  of 
Christ  is  tliat  each  one  must  bear  the  burdens  of 
others  (Gal  6-).  The  Christian  law  of  self-denial 
is  thus  that  we  serve  one  another  through  love 
(Gal  5*').  The  example  of  Christ  constrains  us  to 
renounce  privileges,  liberties,  ease,  even  life  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  blessing  to  others — '  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  '  (1  Jn 
3'°).  How  far  this  may  go  we  can  judge  from  Ro 
9"-,  a  'spark  from  the  fire  of  Christ's  substitu- 
tionary love'  (Dorner,  quoted  in  EGT,  London, 
1900,  in  loc).  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must 
view  the  giving  up  of  property  by  Barnabas  and 
others.  This  self-denial  is  not  consciously  directed 
against  sin  as  described  above  (c),  but  is  rather 
the  out-tlowings  of  Christ's  love  in  the  heart. 
St.  Paul  connects  the  example  of  Jesus  often 
with  this  self-denial,  and  this  example  is  not 
simply  a  human  example  but  that  of  One  who, 
though  He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor; 
of  One  who,  though  He  was  Divine,  yet  became 
obedient  unto  death,  the  death  of  the  Cross.  The 
Christian  life  of  self-denial  is  motived  by  love. 
This  is  the  immanent  principle  which  is  present  all 
along  and  which  unifies  in  one  Christian  experience 
all  these  forms  of  self-denial.  Without  this  all  is 
worthless  (1  Co  13'').  It  was  in  Christ  that  this 
love  dawned  on  men.  It  is  the  love  of  Christ  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts. 

Literature.— W.  F.  Adeney,  art.  'Self-Surrender'  in  BDB 
Iv. ;  W.  L.  Walker,  The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,  Edin- 
burgh,   1899,    Index,    s.v.    '  Self- Renunciation ' ;    J.    Kostlin, 


Christliche  Ethik,  Berlin,  1888-89,  p.  119;  A.  Harnack,  The 
Mission  and  Expanximi  of  Christianity  in  thp  First  Three 
Onturies,  Kng.  tr.,  London,  1904,  vol.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  ;  T.  H. 
Green,  Pruteyuinena  to  Ethics^,  Oxford,  1899,  hk.  iii.  ch.  v. ; 
see  also  various  Commentaries  on  passages  quoted. 

Donald  Mackenzie. 

SELF-EXAMINATION.— In  two  passages  of  the 
NT  (1  Co  11-8  and  2  Co  13')  the  duty  of  self- 
examination  is  expressly  inculcated.  In  the 
former  the  verb  used  is  Soxi/xds'u) ;  in  the  latter 
iretpdfu  is  combined  with  So/ti/idfai.  Both  these 
words  are  more  appropriate  to  the  act  of  intro- 
spection than  the  more  general  terms  signifying 
investigation,  like  aferd^oi  or  dfcLKplvui :  for  the 
object  of  self-knowledge  in  the  Christian  is  to 
discover  his  relationship  with  the  Good.  'Self- 
examination  is  often  a  direct  result  of  a  new 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  moral  imperative  such 
as  we  have  already  described  as  conversion  ;  but  it 
may  be  carried  on  by  men  periodically,  without 
any  such  reawakening '  (J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual 
of  Ethics*,  London,  1900,  p.  378). 

For  the  purpose  of  self-examination  SoKt/idi'oi 
carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  the  scrutiny 
will  end  in  acceptance  or  approval,  while  Treipdfui 
more  commonly  indicates  a  test  which  will  issue  in 
the  disclosure  of  what  is  defective  and  evil.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  always  obvious,  nor  can  it 
always  be  pressed,  for  in  2  Co  13°  St.  Paul  uses 
both  words  together :  *  Try  yourselves  (jrei/jdfeTc) 
if  you  are  in  the  faith  ;  prove  yourselves  (5oKi/id- 
ferf ) ' ;  and  he  proceeds, '  or  do  you  not  see  when  you 
look  at  yourselves  (iinyLvuKTK^Te,  '  know  ye  not  as 
to  your  own  selves,'  RV)  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you  ?  unless  it  should  be  that  you  fail  in  the  test ' 
(a56\-i/ioi).  The  passage  is  so  rendered  by  A. 
Menzies  (Second Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  London, 
1912,  p.  103),  who  explains  that  '  the  examination 
enjoined  must  lead  to  one  of  two  results :  either 
the  convert  must  conclude  that  what  is  required 
of  him  is  too  much  ;  then  he  does  not  stand  the 
test,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom ;  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  so  much  a  part  of  his  life  that  he  must  give 
up  everything  in  order  to  be  with  Him  ;  or  he  will 
conclude,  on  putting  the  necessary  questions  to 
himself,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  him  and  must 
dominate  his  whole  life  and  action.'  Thus,  the 
Apostle  throws  his  converts  back  upon  the  test  of 
their  own  lieart-experience  so  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete severance  from  pagan  vices,  and  further  so 
that  he  himself,  who  has  to  condemn  these  vices, 
will  be  approved  as  having  done  his  duty  and  will 
be  found  to  be  undeserving  of  the  censure  that  has 
been  poured  on  him. 

In  1  Co  lp8. 29  ^ijQ  exhortation  is  concerned  with 
the  Lord's  Supper :  by  self-scrutiny  the  believer 
may  be  saved  from  eating  and  drinking  judgment 
(Kpl/ia)  to  himself.  The  Communion  had  been 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  ordinary  feast  in- 
stead of  being  a  means  of  sanctifying  grace.  The 
Apostle  urges  upon  the  Christians  the  duty  of  self- 
examination  on  the  ground  that  a  right  estimate 
of  themselves  is  necessary  for  a  right  estimate  of 
the  Lord's  '  body,'  i.e.  the  spiritual  significance  of 
His  glorified  humanity. 

Generally  speaking,  St.  Paul  appears  to  com- 
mend self-examination  not  so  mucli  with  a  view  to 
the  disclosure  of  personal  weakness  as  in  order 
to  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  spiritual  life,  an 
intelligent  realization  of  what  the  faith  claims 
from  the  Christian,  ethical  obedience  and  a  clear 
apprehension  of  duty.  The  fact  of  nnworthiness 
in  motive  and  life  is  already  detected  even  if  not 
generally  admitted  by  the  believer  :  self-examina- 
tion will  bring  it  home  to  the  conscience  and  show 
the  necessity  for  aiming  at  the  higher  spiritual 
ideal  in  thought  and  action. 

The  duty  of  self-examination  is  not  so  familiar  a 
feature  in  tihe  early  literatureof  Christian  experience 
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as  it  was  afterwards  to  beconie  under  monasticism 
and  in  the  writing's  of  mystics  in  all  ai;es.  Anion}" 
tlie  niediieval  mystics  the  i)urilication  of  self  as 
the  resnlt  of  the  painful  iiescent  into  the  'cell 
of  self-knowledge'  is  a  well-marked  sta;;e  in  the 
ascent  to  the  uncreated  good  (E.  Underhill,  Mi/^ti- 
cUiit',  London,  I'Jll,  p.  24011'.).  The  apo.stolic 
Christian  is  urged  to  follow  his  Lord's  example 
(1  Ti  S*,  1  P  2-'),  and  to  look  away  to  Jesus  (He  12-) 
rather  than  to  engage  in  the  exercises  of  self- 
scrutiny.  One  seeks  in  vain  among  the  mystic 
Johannine  writings  for  any  such  incentives  to 
self-examination  as  were  afterwards  to  lie  adduced 
by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  :  '  If  thou  wilt  arrive  at 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Me,  the  Eternal  Truth, 
thou  shouldst  never  go  outside  the  knowledge  of 
thyself  (cf.  E.  Underhill,  o/).  cit.,  p.  241);  or  by 
Thomas  Jl  Kempis,  hinitili.i  tui  cugnitio  certior  via 
est  ad  Dciim,  quam  profunda  .wicntim  inqulsitio 
(de  Iiiiit.  Christi,  i.  3.  4).  Self-e.xaniination  is  a 
conspicuous  element  in  all  forms  of  pietism  :  it 
passed  into  evangelical  Christianity  ;  and  chietly 
in  the  mystical  autobiographies  of  Quakerism,  like 
the  diaries  of  T.  EUwood  and  J.  Woolman,  and  in 
the  hymnology  of  early  Methodism  we  discover  it  to 
be  a  recognized  exercise  of  the  soul. 

The  NT  gives  no  encouragement  to  a  morbid  or 
excessive  self-scrutiny,  as  an  end  in  itself.  Intro- 
spection is  implied  in  1  Jn  3°",  but  only  to  issue  in 
the  encouraging  declaration  that  '  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart' :  and  in  Gal  6'  (aiiOTTu>v  aeavrdv)  we 
are  reminded  that  the  inspection  of  our  own 
hearts  tends  to  stimulate  charitableness  towards 
the  erring.  On  the  other  hand.  Apostolic  Christi- 
anity lemls  no  weight  to  the  modern  tendency  to 
rule  introspection  altogether  out  of  the  religious 
life. 

LlTERATCRE. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  see  R.  C. 
Trench,  Suimiyms  of  the  ST",  London,  1S80,  p.  278 fl. 

R.  Martin  Pope. 
SENATE.— See  Sanhedrin. 

SENTENCE In  the  NT  this  \vord  is  used  only 

three  times:  (l)as  indicating  a  judicial  sentence 
(f7n^•pil'u,  Lk  23" ;  see  Ti!IAL-at-Law)  ;  (2)  as 
giving  a  decision  or  judgment  on  a  matter  sub- 
mitted for  settlement  {Kplva) :  'My  sentence  (KV 
'judgement')  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them,  which 
from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God '  (Ac 
15'") ;  (3)  as  a  conclusion  come  to,  or  an  answer 
given  to  a  question  put  in  certain  circumstances 
(dwdKpiua) :  '  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in 
ourselves'  (2  Co  1*  AV  ;  RV,  'Yea,  we  ourselves 
have  had  the  answer  [RVm  'sentence']  of  death 
within  ourselves').  The  word  is  of  very  frequent 
use  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles  in  the  sense  of  express- 
ing a  personal  judgment  or  decision,  or  of  holding 
an  opinion  (Ac  26",  1  Co  2^  etc.).      John  Reid. 

SEPULCHRE.— Three  Greek  words  are  employed 
in  the  NT  to  express  the  idea  of  tomb  or  burial- 
place  :  (1)  ini'vtJ.a,  Ac  2-'«  7",  Rev  IP  ;  cf.  Lk  S-"  23« 
241,  Mk  53- »:  (2)  /i-'Wf'of,  Ac  13";  cf.  Mt  23-» 
27"'--  "  ;  (3)  Td0os,  Rev  3'3 ;  cf.  Mt  23"-  ••»  27<"-  "'■  «« 
2S'  ;  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  all  three  being  t^jj. 
The  word  '  grave,'  though  found  eight  times  in  the 
AV,  is  not  regarded  by  the  Revisers  as  an  adequate 
English  eciuivalent. 

1.  Ancient  burial  customs. — The  Hebrews  uni- 
versally disposed  of  their  dead  by  burial  ;  other- 
wise they  felt  the  soul  of  the  deceased  in  Sheol 
would  not  lind  rest.  The  aboriginal  cave-dwellers 
in  Canaan,  however,  seem  to  have  disposed  of  their 
dead  bv  cremation  (cf.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Bihic 
Side-Lights  from  the  Mound  of  Gezer,  190G,  p. 
48  tt'.).  Burning  was  resorted  to  by  the  Hebrews 
only  in  the  case  of  tho.se  who  had  committed 
crime  (Gn  38",  Lv  20'*).     They  used  spices  in  pre- 


paring the  body  for  burial,  but  they  did  not 
embalm.  There  was  not  the  same  incentive  for  it 
as  prevailed  in  Egypt,  where  other- worldliness  was 
so  emphatically  illiistr.ited  by  temple  and  jiyramid. 
.Still,  to  the  later  Jews  as  we'll  as  to  the  Egyptians 
the  tomb  was  'the  house  of  the  living.'  Swift 
burial  was  necessary  because  of  the  climate,  and 
as  a  rule  took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  person 
died.  Stones  were  placed  over  a  grave,  not  only 
to  mark  the  site,  but  to  prevent  jackals  and  other 
beasts  from  disturbing  the  body  (cf.  2  S  18'").  In 
the  case  of  a  criiiiinal  the  heap  of  stones  over  his 
grave  kept  on  growing,  as  every  passer-by  felt 
compelled  to  express  his  contempt  for  him  by  add- 
ing new  stones  to  the  heap.  Ancient  tomlis  are 
still  very  numerous  in  Petra,  which  is  indeed  '  the 
city  of  tomb-s.'  Of  the  700  (more  or  less)  sepulchres 
extant  there,  some  date  back  as  far  as  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.,  or  even  earlier,  probably  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Edomites  who  once  inhabited  those 
jiarts.  Others,  perhaps  the  great  majority,  are 
those  of  the  Nabata^ans,  or  early  Arabs,  who 
flourished  in  Petra  from  350  li.C.  till  A.D.  100. 
These  tombs,  which  are  of  varied  styles  and  types, 
are  all  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  massive  sandstone 
mountains.  One  is  filled  with  columbaria  for 
receiving  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  As  a  necropolis 
Petra  is  worthy  of  spec:ial  study. 

2.  Ancient  types  of  sepulchre.  —  Like  their 
neighbours,  the  Hebrews  through  their  sepulchres 
gave  expression  to  their  belief  in  imnu)rtality. 
The  limestone  rocks  of  Canaan  yielded  to  their 
desire  for  a  permanent  place  of  abode.  And  yet, 
though  they  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  custom  of 
building  costly  mausolea,  the  Hebrews  insisted  on 
simplicity.  No  elaborate  or  extravagant  sepul- 
chres were  ever  erected  by  them.  Thej'  regarded 
.such  monuments  as  tending  towards  ancestor-wor- 
ship, and  they  studiously  avoided  all  kinds  of 
idolatry.  In  preparing  sepulchres  for  the  dead 
they  aimed  at  safety  and  (iiidurance  rather  than 
elaborateness  and  ornamentation.  Men  of  position 
sometimes  prepared  their  sepulchres  while  yet 
alive ;  but,  though  the  Phoenicians  were  their 
models,  they  seldom  used  a  sarcophagus.  The 
practice  of  raising  monuments  over  their  tombs 
was  first  inaugurated  by  Simon  the  Maccabee 
(1  Mac  13'-'"^-)-  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews  began  to  build  separate  tomb- 
chambers.     These  varied  in  style  as  follows : 

(1)  The  simplest  type  of  Jewish  sepulchre  was  a 
sitnken  receptacle  for  a  single  body,  hewn  in  the 
rock.  Oftentimes  caves  were  appropriated  and 
used  by  them  to  save  labour  and  expense. 
Abraham,  for  example,  buried  Sarah  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  (Gn  23'-  ").  A  slab  of  stone  was 
prepared  to  cover  tightlj'  the  lectangular  de|ires- 
sion.  This  was  whitewashed  annually,  to  guard 
against  ceremonial  delilement(Mt  23-' ;  cf.  Lk  U"). 
Ancient  tombs  of  this  kind  are  very  common  in 
Palestine  still.  Some  have  been  found  with 
shafts,  as  at  Tell  el-Judeideh  (cf.  Bliss  and 
Macalister,  PEF Excavations,  1898-1900,  p.  199 If.). 

(2)  Chambers  with  rectangular  recesses  called 
kokim,  or  loculi,  for  receiving  the  body.  These 
were  usually  secured  by  means  of  slabs  which  were 
plastered  and  ceih^l.  Some  were  cut  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  lengthwise.  They  are  known  as  shelf- 
tombs  ;  others  were  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall,  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  ft.,  the  body 
being  laid  in  with  the  feet  towards  the  opening. 
The  recesses  were  usually  low,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  It  was  probably  in 
a  shclftomb  that  our  Lord  was  buried  (Mt  27'°, 
Mk  15«,  Lk  ■23''-',  Jn  '20'-).  Over  the  shelf,  ledge, 
or  trough,  as  the  case  might  be,  arches  were 
usually  cut.     This  ko/cim  kind  of  sepulchre  was 
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tlie  family  type.  Sometimes  double  chambers  were 
made,  witli  a  rock-cut  passage- way  leading  from 
one  into  the  otlier.  The  so-c'alled  'Tombs  of  the 
Kin^;s'  and  'Tombs  of  the  Prophets'  at  Jerusalem 
are  of  this  type.  The  Greeks  built  such  sepulchres 
from  '200  B.C.  onwards.  A  heavj'  stone  door 
swinging  in  a  socket,  or  a  large  rolling  stone-disk, 
jirotected  the  entrance  against  robbers  and  other 
wilful  violators  (Mt  27*",  Jn  W).  Curses  were 
often  invoked  on  those  who  would  disturb  the 
dead  (cf.  the  inscription  on  Shakespeare's  tomb  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  'And  curs'd  be  he  who  moves 
my  bones').  No  outsider  was  allowed  to  bury  in 
a  private  family  sepulchre,  because  such  tombs 
were  holy  ground.  If  unused  and  empty,  they 
mi"ht  be,  indeed  often  were,  occupied  by  outcasts 
and  homeless  ones  who  took  refuge  in  them  (Mk 
5-).  Chamber-tombs  frequently  had  porches,  vesti- 
bules, or  antechambers.  Even  the  single  tomb 
might  have  its  antechamber  as  well  as  its  chamber 
proper.  C.  M.  Doughty  describes  sepulchres  of 
this  type  as  existing  in  Arabia  {Travels  in  Arabia 
Deserta,  1888,  i.  108). 

(3)  Tombs  built  of  stones.  Masonry  tombs  are 
all  of  later  date.  Some  of  them,  however,  carry 
us  as  far  back  as  the  Greek  Age.  Certain  very 
interesting  antique  examples  still  exist  at  Kadesh- 
Naphtali,  Tell  Hum,  Malal,  Teiasir,  and  'Ain  el- 
B'anieh.  The  one  probably  best  known  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Rachel  at  the  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beth- 
lehem. At  Palmyra  the  most  remarkable  masonry 
tombs  are  to  be  seen.  They  are  known  as  'sepul- 
chral towers.'  One  stands  59  ft.  high  and  contains 
a  tomb-chamber  27  by  20  ft.  in  size.  Other  tombs 
built  of  masonry  are  to  be  found  at  KaVjbath 
Amnion,  and  formerly  at  Modin,  the  home  of  the 
Maccabees.  In  certain  cases  limestone  sarcophagi, 
ornamented  and  higldy  polished,  received  the  dead. 
Not  infrequently  such  tombs  are  revered  by  the 
Arabs  as  sacred,  being  regarded  as  the  sepulchres 
of  saints  and  heroes.  The  Arabs  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  them,  call  them  inakAins,  and  carefully 
guard  them  against  all  possible  profanation. 
Religious  services  are  frequently  held  at  them, 
and  votive  oll'erings  are  repeatedly  brought  and 
placed  on  the  walls  under  the  saint's  protection. 
Clothing,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other 
such  peasant  belongings  are  considered  perfectly 
safe  when  deposited  by  a  saint's  tomb  ;  for,  if  they 
are  injured  or  stolen,  the  act  incurs  the  saint's 
wrath.  Even  the  .Jews  perjietuate  the  memory  of 
certain  celebrated  Rabbis  by  honouring  their  tombs 
through  the  building  of  synagogues  over  them, 
which  in  turn  have  become  centres  of  pilgrimage  ; 
that  of  the  celebrated  Talmudist  Rabbi  Meir, 
near  Tiberias,  is  an  illustrious  example. 

3.  NT  passages. — There  are  but  live  passages  in 
apostolic  history  which  speak  of  tombs  or  sepul- 
chres: (1)  Ac  2-',  in  which  Peter  says,  'Brethren, 
I  may  say  unto  you  freely  of  the  patriarch  David, 
that  he  both  died  and  was  buried,  and  his  tomb 
(t6  fivritia.  avTou)  is  with  us  unto  this  day.'  The 
Apostle's  argument  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  David  was  a  patriarch  and  the  founder  of  a 
royal  family  or  clan,  and  wrote  Ps  16'°  ('  For  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol,'  etc.),  he  never- 
theless himself  came  to  the  grave  and  was  buried  ; 
therefore,  he  must  have  had  in  mind  One  greater 
than  himself.  According  to  1  K  2'°,  David  was 
buried  'in  the  city  of  David.'  Nehemiah  (3'*) 
mentions  'the  sepulchres  of  David.'  To  buy  oil' 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Hyrcanus  opened  one  of  the 
chambers  of  David's  sepulchre  and  took  out  3000 
talents ;  Herod  the  Great  rilled  another  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  VII.  xv.  3, 
XIII.  viii.  4).  David's  tomb  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  ruins.     Its  site  was  probably  within  the  city 


walls.  F.  deSaulcy  erroneously  identifies  it  with  the 
'  Tombs  of  the  Kings,' which  are  of  Roman  origin 
{Jdiirney  round  the  Dead  Sen,  new  ed.,  1854,  ii. 
mil'.).  Jerome,  writing  in  the  4tb  cent.  A.D.  to 
Marcella,  expresses  a  hope  that  they  might  pray 
together  in  the  mausoleum  of  David  (Ep.  xlvi.). 

(2)  Ac  7",  '  And  they  [the  fathers]  were  carried 
over  unto  Sliechem,  and  laid  in  the  tomb  (iv  rif 
nr/i/j-an)  that  A))rahani  bought  for  a  price  in  silver 
of  tlie  sons  of  Hamor  in  Shechem.'  Stephen  here 
seems  to  have  confused  OT  statements  with  ancient 
Jewish  tradition.  According  to  Gn  .50",  Jacob 
was  buried  in  Hebron  ;  and,  according  to  Jos  24''-, 
Joseph  was  buried  in  Shechem.  Jewish  tradition 
adds  much  to  these  facts:  e.g.  Josephus  {Ant.  II. 
viii.  2)  regards  all  the  patriarchs  as  buried  in 
Hebron.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (ch.  46)  speculates 
about  the  bones  of  Joseph's  brethren,  declaring 
that  they  were  buried  in  Shechem.  This  is 
possible.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  suppos- 
ing that  the  bodies  of  all  twelve  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  removed  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Shechem  was  more  central  than  Hebron.  It  was 
there  that  Abram  lirst  settled  when  he  came  into 
Canaan  ;  there  he  built  an  altar  to  Jahweh  (Gn 
12''- ')  ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  also  purchased  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  desecra- 
tion and  destruction.  '  The  purchase  of  the  ground 
on  which  an  altar  stood  would  therefore  seem  to 
follow  as  a  kind  of  corollary  from  the  erection  of 
an  altar  on  that  ground '  (cf.  R.  J.  Knowling, 
EGT,  'Acts,'  1900,  in  loe.).  This  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  Jacob's  purchase  of  the 
field  of  Shechem  from  the  sons  of  Hamor  (Gn  33'*, 
Jos  24^-).  Stephen,  accordingly,  only  enlarges 
upon  the  statements  of  the  OT  in  keeping  with 
both  tradition  and  possibility.  To-day  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  is  shown  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
N.  of  Jacob's  well,  and  the  same  distance  almost 
due  E.  from  Shechem.  Tradition  fixed  upon  this 
location,  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  as  the  place 
where  Joseph  was  buried.  The  present  tomb, 
which  was  restored  in  1868,  has  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  a  Muslim  wSli.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
HarCtm,  or  sacred  area,  which  encloses  the  Cave 
of  Machpelah  in  Hebron  marks  the  place  where 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob 
and  Leah  were  buried.  Few  Europeans  can  boast 
of  having  been  permitted  to  enter  it ;  the  present 
writer  had  this  privilege  in  April  1914. 

(3)  Ac  13^,  'And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all 
things  that  were  written  of  him,  they  took  him 
down  from  the  tree  and  laid  him  in  a  tomb'  (fi's 
ixv-qiidov).  St.  Paul  here  treats  of  Christ's  burial 
with  a  freedom  analogous  to  that  of  St.  Peter 
when  speaking  of  David's  (Ac  2-').  The  motive  of 
both  was  the  same,  namely,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  death,  and,  therefore,  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Unlike  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Christ  had 
died  and  been  actually  buried  ;  hence  His  death 
was  a  reality,  and  because  He  had  risen  from  the 
tomb  His  resurrection  was  an  indisputable  fact. 
But  did  the  Jews  bury  Jesus?  The  Gospel  of  Peter 
says  that  they  did  (21-24).  And  surely  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea  and  Nicodemus  were  both  Jews  and 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Where  is  His  tomb  to 
be  located?  Certain  authorities  are  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  ;  but  the  present  writer  is  free 
to  acknowledge  that  the  traditional  place,  marked 
as  it  is  by  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
despite  all  that  is  repulsive  and  idolatrous  about 
it,  best  satisfies  him  as  the  approximate  site. 
Eusebius  {Ononi.,  ed.  P.  de  Lagarde,  1870,  pp.  229, 
248)  favours  this  opinion  (cf.  H.  Gutlie,  art.  '  Holy 
Sepulcher,'  in  Schatt'-Herzog,  v.  [1909]  328-331). 

(4)  Ro  3",  'Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre' 
{rdtpoi).     These  words  are  quoted  from  the  LXX 
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version  of  Ps  5'°.  The  Psalmist  is  describing 
enemies  whose  fnlse  and  trcacliero)is  lanjiua^e 
threatened  ruin  to  Israel.  .lust  as  a  jj;rave 
stands  yawning  to  receive  the  corpse,  and  ^'ives 
forth  foul  and  pestilent  vapours,  so  the  throat  of 
the  wicked  is  open  to  besmirch  by  slander  and 
malice  some  one's  fair  name.  The  modern  custom 
of  secreting  tomb  cavities  and  re-openini;  them  to 
make  fresh  interments  all'ords  a  partial  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  Apostle  means. 

(5)  Rev  IP,  'And  from  among  the  peoi)les  and 
tribes  and  tongues  and  nations  do  men  look  ujmn 
their  dead  bodies  three  days  and  a  half,  and  sulVer 
not  their  dead  bodies  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb'  {eh 
liiiTJiia).  The  picture  drawn  here  by  .lohn  is  that  of 
a  degenerate  Church  refusing  to  allow  tlie  bodies 
of  its  true  witne.sses  the  rite  of  liurial.  To  the 
apostles,  such  a  s)iirit  was  paralleled  only  by  pagan 
malice.  For  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  be  will- 
ing not  only  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  faitliful  lie 
exposed  in  the  open  way,  but  to  invite  the  world 
to  the  spectacle,  and  to  celebrate  the  event  with 
holiday  joy  and  the  exchange  of  gifts  (v.'"),  was 
the  climax  of  insolence  and  contumely. 

IjiTERATURK. — Compare  the  artt.  *  Burial,'  *  Toinli,'  'Grave,' 
'Sepulchre,*  in  the  various  Dictionaries  of  the  Bil»le  and  Re- 
lipous  Encvclopaidias  :  also  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  PHFSt  xxxiv. 
[1902],  xli.  (1900) ;  F.  J.  Bliss  and  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Exca- 
vatix^is  in  PaU'Stinf.  duriiuj  the  ijears  IS'.'S^l'.mO  (PEF,  1!)0^); 
J.  P.  Peters  and  H.  Thiersch,  Painted  7'ombs  oi  the  -Vt-cro- 
polis  of  Marissa  (PEF,  llio.i);  R.  E.  Briinnow  and  A.  v. 
Domaszewski,  Die  Proiniiria  Arabia^  i.  and  ii.  [1904-05] ;  G. 
Dalman,  Petfa  undseine  Fei>^heifi(itit}iier,  190S  ;  E.  Robinson, 
Biblical  Researchii",  1856  ;  K.  Mommert,  GuUji'lha  und  das 
hcili'je  Grab  zu  Jerusalem,  1900  ;  Baedeker-Benzinger,  Pnifs- 
tilieand  Syria,  1912;  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palafntiiia- 
Vereins,  1878  ff. ;  Sliltheilungen  und  Xaehriehten  des  deutschen 
Pataestina-Vereins,  1895 £f.  ;  ItB.  1882 tf. 

George  L.  Robinson. 

SERGIUS  PAULUS.  — Seigius  Paulus  is  men- 
tioned in  Ac  13"''-,  where  he  is  described  as  the 
proconsul  in  Cyprus,  '  a  man  of  understanding  '  who 
'  called  unto  him  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  sought  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.'  With  Sergius  Paulus  was 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  who  sought  '  to  turn  aside 
the  proconsul  from  the  faith.'  St.  Paul's  power 
brought  blindness  upon  Elymas.  '  Then  the  pro- 
consul, Avhen  he  saw  what  was  done,  believed, 
being  astonished  at  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.' 

The  Sergii  were  a  Roman  patrici.an  gens  who 
furnished  more  than  one  consul.  Two  possible 
references  to  Sergius  Paulus  occur  outside  the 
NT.  A  Sergius  Paulus  is  mentioned  in  the  Index 
of  Authors  to  Pliny's  Natural  Histury,  as  an 
authority  on  bks.  ii.  and  xviii.,  which  give  special 
information  about  Cyprus.  A  Greek  inscription 
from  the  N.  coast  of  Cj'prus  is  dated  '  in  the  pro- 
consulship  of  Paulus,'  who  is  probably  the  same 
governor. 

NT  references,  though  incident.al  (for  the  interest 
of  the  story  centres  in  tlie  duel  between  St.  Paul 
and  Elymas),  describe  a  triumph  for  the  Christian 
preachers.  It  was  customary  for  a  high  Roman 
oHicial  to  have  in  his  train  of  comites  not  only 
personal  friends  and  attaches,  but  also  '  pro- 
vincials, men  of  letters  or  of  scientilic  knowledge 
or  of  tastes  and  habits  that  rendered  them  agree- 
able or  useful  to  the  great  man'  (W.  M.  Ramsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  77).  Sergius  I'aulus  is 
described  as  (rmerds — a  man  of  understanding,  or  of 
keen  intelligence.  This  description  does  not  favour 
the  idea  that  he  was  weakly  under  the  inllucnce  of 
a  mountebank.  Elymas  was  evidently  a  powerful 
exponent  of  a  subtle  theosophical  system  ;  and  as 
a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  with  a  religious 
bent,  the  governor  encouraged  the  ])resence  and 
enjoyed  the  company  of  such  scientists  and  philo- 
sophers. For  the  same  reason  he  sent  for  liavnabas 
and  St.  Paul,  when  news  reached  him  of  their 
work  in  Cyprus.  These  travelling  teachers  were 
summoned  to  Court.     The  governor   listened   to 


their  message  with  such  evident  pleasure  and  ap- 
proval that  the  jealousy  of  Elymas  was  roused,  and 
lie  tried  to  dissuade  his  patron  from  hearing  them. 
But  St.  Pauls  challenge  reduced  Elyma.s  to  im- 
potent blindness.  Sergius  Paulus  had  been  im- 
|iressed  alnaily  by  the  missionaries'  exposition  of 
Christianily.  Il(!  was  'a,-,tonished  at  the  teaching 
of  the  Ijorii.'  His  astonishment  is  said  to  have  been 
due  not  to  the  miracle  but  to  the  teaching  (C.  v. 
Weizsiicker  is  wrong,  therefore,  in  ascribing  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  to  '  the  .Viiustle 
striking  his  favourite,  the  Magian  Barjesus,  blind' 
[Apoxtiilii-  Af/e,  i.  Ill  ;  and  cl.  274]).  The  Christian 
message  made  a  deep  impression  on  tliis  '  nuin  of 
understanding' ;  and,  when  he  saw  the  issue  of  the 
conllict  between  the  two  cham])ions,  '  he  believed.' 
The  governor  of  Cyprus  was  a  notable  convert. 
Renan  and  others  have  regarded  the  conversion 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  as  incredible.  It  has  to  be 
.said  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  his  Christian 
life— whether  he  professecl  Christianity  o|jenly  by 
baptism,  and  used  his  inlluence  to  further  the 
religion,  or  whether  he  relapsed.  Possibly  the 
word  eirijTeiKrei'  is  used  here  to  describe  something 
less  than  full  Christian  faith;  cf.  8'^,  'Simon  be- 
lieved' (though  Simon  became  a  pervert),  and  Jn 
12'-,  '  the  rulers  believed  .  .  .  but  did  not  confess,' 
and  especially  Jn  20".  Anyhow-,  the  unembellislied 
statement  is  entirely  in  favtmr  of  its  historical  in- 
tegrity :  Sergius  I'aulus  did  make  some  profes.-.ion 
of  faith  which  sent  the  apostles  <m  their  way  re- 
joicing in  the  Christian  victory.  We  are  not  told 
whether  this  man's  heart  w  :s  the  good  soil  in 
which  the  seed  bears  fruit,  or  the  shallow  soil  in 
which  the  shoot  is  scorched,  or  the  preoccupied 
soil  in  which  the  growing  corn  is  choked.  We  are 
told  only  that  the  seed  took  root  and  sprang  up. 

Probal)Iy  this  proconsul's  favourable  reception 
of  St.  Paul's  preaching  was  one  of  the  earliest 
suggestions  to  the  Apostle  that  the  dominant 
power  of  Rome  might  be  an  asset  for  Christianity 
rather  than  a  hostile  inlluence.  It  is  jiossible, 
abso,  that  it  encouraged  St.  Paul  and  Barnab.os  to 
develop  a  more  extended  missionary  <'ampaign  on 
the  mainland  than  was  origin.ally  intended  ;  and 
this  may  have  been  one  reason  for  John  Mark's 
withdrawal  from  the  party. 

Literature.— G.  G.  Findlay,  art.  '  Paul  the  Apostle,'  in  UDB 
iii.  704  ;  A.  C.  Headlara.  ;irt.  '  Paulus,  Sertrius,"  ib.,  p.  7:il  ;  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  iionian  Citizen, 
London,  1S95,  pp.  73-88,  The  Hearintf  of  Jiceenl  iJiscorerij  on 
the  Tru.itworthiiies.i  of  the  A'T,  do.,  1915;  R.  J.  Knowling, 
Fy^T,  '  .\cts,'  1000,  in  Inc.  Kor  meaning  of  *  believed  '  cf.  B.  F. 
Westcott,  The  Gospel  aeeordintf  to  .S'^  John,  2  vols.,  London, 
1908,  ii.  290 ;  B.  B.  Warfield,  art.  '  Faith,'  in  UDB  i.  S29. 

J.  E.   ROBKKTS. 

SERJEANTS,  LICTORS.  —  These  oHicials  are 
mentioned  only  in  Ac  16'''''  '■"',  as  taking  a  message 
from  the  pra?tors  of  Philijipi  (see  under  art. 
Pr.'ETOR)  to  St.  Paul  and  Silas,  .and  conveying 
back  to  the  magistrates  their  reply.  The  name 
in  Greek  means  '  rod-carriers,'  and  is  the  oOicial 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  lictures{'  beadles').  These 
men  were  taken  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  people 
or  from  the  class  of  freedmen  to  act  as  attendants 
upon  the  leading  magistrates  in  Rome.  A  dictator 
was  allowed  24,  a  con-^nl  12,  and  a  prwtor  6.  Each 
carried  a  bundle  of  rods  with  an  axe  included,  as 
symbols  of  the  power  of  puni.shment  and  of  life 
and  death  pos.ses,sed  by  tlie  higher  magistrates. 
They  marched  in  single  file  in  front  of  the  magis- 
trate and  cleared  a  space  for  him  through  the 
crowd.  They  had  to  see  that  proper  respect  \va> 
paid  to  the  magistrate,  and  li.ad  also  to  carry  out 
the  punishment  ordered  by  fiiin.  A  minor  oflender 
(not  a  citizen)  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  beaten 
with  the  rods ;  a  more  serious  oll'endcr  was  beheaded 
by  the  axe.  This  power  during  the  Republic  was 
held  by  generals  comiuanding-in-ciiief  in  the  field, 
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but  tlio  insignia  had  to  be  dropped  before  tliey 
passed  within  tlie  citj'  gates,  unless  they  had  been 
awarded  the  dignity  of  a  triumph.  Within  tlie 
city  a  citizen  had  alwaj's  the  riglit  of  a])peal 
against  a  death  sentence  of  a  magistrate  (see 
.1.  S.  Keid  in  JRSi.  [1911]  68-99).  Tlie  constitu- 
tion of  Kome  was  copied  in  roloiure,  wliich  were  in 
theory  parts  of  Kome  itself.  Just  as  Home  had 
pi-CEtores  and  lictorex,  so  had  the  colonice,  even 
where  the  chief  magistrates  did  not  bear  that 
name.  Philippi  was  a  colotiia,  and  the  two  chief 
magistrates  there  had  tlieir  lictores.  But  in  all 
probability  they  had  no  such  powers  as  their 
originals  in  Rome  had.  Their  bundles  of  rods 
were  mostly  ornamental,  and  so  was  the  axe,  if 
indeed  there  was  an  axe  at  all.  These  magistrates 
were  proud  of  the  forms  of  the  parent  city,  even  if 
the  power  possessed  by  them  was  merely  a  shadow. 
The  Acts  narrative  shows  that  it  was  in  their  power 
to  scourge  recalcitrant  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but 
not  Konian  citizens,  when  known  to  be  such.  St. 
Paul  and  Silas  could  indeed  have  successfully  ap- 
pealed against  the  treatment  which  they  received. 

A      SoTJTFR 

SERPENT  {80is).— Apart  from  the  Gospels,  the 
only  occurrences  of  the  word  '  serpent '  in  the  NT 
are  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Co  10", 
2  Co  IP)  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  9''  igs- ".  i6 
20-).  In  1  Co  10'  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
not  to  tempt  Christ  sorely  as  the  Israelites  did, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  allowed  to  perish 
from  time  to  time  (diruXXwro)  by  the  inflammatory 
bites  of  serpents.  In  the  second  passage  (2  Co  1 1^) 
he  expressed  the  fear  lest,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 
Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  the  minds  of  the 
Corinthian  converts  should  be  corrupted  from  the 
simplicity  and  singlemindedness  of  Christ.  In 
both  cases  the  tempter  is  Satan,  and  in  both  cases 
his  nefarious  work  is  accomplished  by  subtlety  and 
deception,  but  in  Genesis  his  agent  is  the  serpent, 
while  here  the  'ministers'  of  Satan  (v.'")  are  the 
Judaizers  (v.'*).  In  Rev  12'  the  Devil  appears  in 
his  time-honoured  r61e  as  a  serpent,  and  he  is 
identified  both  with  the  great  Dragon  and  with 
the  person  called  '  Satan  '  in  the  later  books  of  the 
OT  and  in  Jewish  literature.  The  name  '  Satan ' 
was  familiar  to  the  later  Jews,  and  occurs  fourteen 
times  (6  crarai'Ss)  in  the  Gospels,  twice  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  ten  times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  eight  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  earth  was 
no  new  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  devilish  activi- 
ties, but  henceforth  his  scope  was  to  be  confined 
thereto,  and  this  limitation  of  his  powers  seems 
only  to  have  intensified  his  animosity  and  desire 
for  revenge.  A  torrent  of  water  issued  from  his 
mouth  (v.")  which  was  designed  to  sweep  away  the 
Woman,  but  this  malicious  attempt  recoiled  on  the 
Devil's  own  head,  and  the  destructive  flood  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  which  was  his  own 
domain.  The  purpose  to  which  the  Roman  Emperors 
set  themselves  was  to  eradicate  and  stamp  out  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  as  well  as  the  memory 
of  the  Founder  of  that  religion.  The  futility  and 
complete  failure  of  the  attempt  are  too  obWous  to 
admit  of  comment.  In  Rev  20-  the  Devil  is  again 
identified  with  the  great  Dragon  and  Satan.  The 
Dragon  has  from  the  outset  (13=-'')  been  the  real 
instigator  and  author  of  the  revolt  led  by  the  Beast 
and  the  False  Prophet,  but  hitherto  he  has  escaped 
justice.  Now,  however,  he  is  seized  and  bound  for 
a.  period  of  a  thousand  years.  The  period  of  his 
imprisonment  is  indeed  linnted,  but  its  length  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  short  duration  of  heathen- 
ism— a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days 
(Revll^if-). 

In  Rev  9"  the  tails  of  the  horses  in  the  vision  are 
likened  to  serpents,  just  as  the  tails  of  the  locusts 
in  9'  are  compared  to  scorpions.     The  power  of 


these  horses  resides  in  their  mouth  and  in  their 
tails.  The  tails  are  incongruously  said  to  have 
heads,  but  the  incongruity  is  perhaps  atoned  for 
by  the  additional  horror  thereby  imparted  to  these 
superhuman  animals. 

Seriients  are  very  common  in  Palestine  and  in 
the  wihh^rness  of  Sinai ;  over  thirty  species  are 
known,  the  majority  of  which  are,  however,  harm- 
less. Most  of  the  innocuous  serpents  belong  to  the 
genera .nl6i((6e« and  Za7)ir(j««  of  the  Colubrine  family. 
Many  of  these  are  brilliantly  coloured ;  they  are 
well  proportioned  and  .slender,  with  a  gradually 
tapering  tail,  and  they  live  exclusively  on  land. 
The  majority  are  of  ratlier  small  size,  but  some  are 
very  large.  A  species  very  frequently  found  in  the 
marshes  and  lakes  is  the  Tropidonotus  kydrus.  A 
few  species  of  harmless  sand-snakes  have  also  been 
found,  of  which  the  Eryx  jaculus  is  the  most 
common. 

The  poisonous  snakes  of  the  country  are  the 
following :  the  cobra  {Naja  haje),  and  four 
viperine  snakes,  two  true  vipers,  the  Vijjcra  eu- 
phratica  and  the  Vipera  ammodytes,  the  Daboia 
xanthina,  and  the  Echis  arenicola,  a  dangerous 
reptile  which  is  very  frequently  encountered  in  the 
hotter  and  drier  parts  of  the  country.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Dnboia  xanthina,  they  all  belong 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  North  African  fauna,  or 
are  closely  allied  thereto.  The  Daboia  xanthina 
is  a  beautifully  marked  yellow  serpent  and  the 
largest  of  the  vipers  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous.  The  Naja  haje,  or  Egyptian 
cobra,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  the  species 
especially  popular  with  snake-charmers.  Another 
very  deadly  serpent  is  the  Cerastes  hassdquistii,  or 
'  horned  serpent.'  It  lies  in  ambush  in  depressions 
in  the  way  (cf.  Gn  49")  and  attacks  the  wayfarer. 
It  is  12  or  18  ins.  long,  and  of  a  sandy  colour 
with  brown  or  blackish  spots.  See,  further,  AsP, 
Viper. 

LiTERATURB. — H.  B.  Tristram,  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
LoiKioii,  1884,  p.  140  f.,  riie  Xatural  Hisl.orii  of  the  Bible'o,  do., 
1911,  pp.  209-277  ;  W.  M.  Thomson,  Tlie  Land  and  the  Book, 
3  vols.,  do.,  18S1-86,  vol.  i.  'South  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,' 
pp.  188-lSB ;  J.  C.  Geikie,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  do., 
1903,  pp.  88-90  ;  SDB,  p.  837  ;  HDB  iv.  459-460  ;  EBi  iv.  4391- 
4397 ;  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocalj/pse  nf  St.  John',  London, 
1007,  pp.  134,  154,  159,  260 ;  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  do., 
1881,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310-311,  457-458. 

P.  S.  P.  Handcock. 
SERVANT.— See  Ministry,  Slave. 

SESSION  (OF  CHRIST).— See  A.scension. 

SEVEN.— See  Numbers. 

SEVEN,  THE See  Church  Government. 

SEVENTY.— See  Numbers. 

SHADOW  ((T/cid).  —1.  Healing  property  of 
shadow.  —  The  shadow  of  St.  Peter  had  the 
property  of  healing  the  sick  (Ac  5'^).  Similarly, 
articles  of  clothing  touched  by  St.  Paul  caused 
disease  and  evil  spirits  to  depart  from  the  artlieted 
(Ac  19'-),  just  as  those  who  touched  the  border  of 
Christ's  garment  were  healed  (Mk  6="*,  Lk  8"). 
Even  the  name  of  Jesus  was  ettectual  in  some 
cases  (Ac  3*  4'°).  The  therapeutic  power  of  sugges- 
tion in  all  such  instances  is  recognized  by  modern 
psychology. 

2.  The  metaphysical  use  of  the  term  'shadow.' 
— This  use  occurs  in  Hebrews  (8'  10'),  attbrding  an 
interesting  link  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
where  St.  Paul  declares  that  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial observances  were  but  '  a  shadow  of  the 
things  to  come  (irKid  rCiv  ixeKUvToiv)  ;  but  the  body 
is  Christ's  '  (Col  2").  Here  '  shadow '  is  contrasted 
with  'body,'  or  substantial  reality.  The  'things 
to  come '  are  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  from 
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the  Jewisli  standpoint,  was  j'et  in  the  future. 
Christianity  emlHuiies  the  Divine  reality,  whereas 
Mosaisni  was  only  a  'shadow'  cast  temporarily 
into  human  history  bj'  the  '  hody,'  the  eternal  fact 
of  the  heavenly  Christ  yet  to  he  revealed.  The 
interpretation  of  Calvin,  that  '  shadow '  means  the 
sketcli  of  which  Christianity  is  the  linishcd  jiicture, 
is  unlikely  when  tlie  occurrence  and  signilicance 
of  the  term  in  Hebrews  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  fundamental  conception  of  this  Epistle 
is  the  Alexandrian  one  that  there  are  two  worlds 
or  orders  of  tilings,  a  higher  and  a  lower — the  one 
heavenly,  eternal,  and  real  ;  the  oilier  earthly, 
temporal,  and  merely  phenomenal.  The  material, 
sensible  world  is  not  the  real,  but  only  the 
shadowy  copj'  of  the  heavenly  pattern.  This 
conception  the  writer  of  Hebrews  takes  up  and 
fills  with  a  religious  content.  The  Mo.saic  Law,  so 
reverenced  by  the  Jews,  has  only  'a  shadow  of  the 
good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things  '  (10').  Here  '  shadow  '  (<rKid)  is  contrasted 
with  'image'  {(Uuf).  Judaism  is  the  'shadow,' 
Christianity  is  the  'very  image'  of  the  good 
things.  Tlie  Christian  religion  gives  us  possession 
of  tne  reality  only  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Jewish  system.  The  Law  is  a  shadow,  inseparable 
indeed  from  the  eternal  image  ;  but  in  comparison 
with  that  reality,  it  is  only  a  dim  flickering  and 
transient  outline,  lacking  the  abiding  substanti- 
ality and  content  of  that  which  cast  it.  Further- 
more, the  priests  of  the  Levitical  system  only 
'serve  a  copy  (6ir65ei7/ua)  and  shadow  (ff/cid)  of  the 
heavenly  things '  (8').  The  tabernacle  itself  was 
made  by  Mosesonly  according  to  the  '  pattern '(tiVoi") 
of  the  heavenly  original,  the  'true  tabernacle' 
pitched  by  God  (v.").  Like  every  other  part  of  the 
Levitical  system,  the  tabernacle  was  only  a  '  copy,' 
the  'pattern'  {tvwov)  of  which  exists  eternally  in 
heaven.  This  use  of  the  term  '  shadow '  in  contrast 
with  'image'  is  more  than  an  illustration  taken 
from  art.  It  may  well  be  that,  but  it  seems  rather 
an  explanation  of  Christian  truth  by  means  of  the 
categories  of  Platonic  and  Pliilonie  philosophy. 
Plato's  famous  allegory  of  the  Cave  {Hep.  vii.  514), 
wherein  men  are  described  as  seeing  on  the  wall  of 
the  den  but  tlie  shadows  of  real  objects  passing 
outside,  illustrates  his  theory  of  Ideas.  The  rela- 
tion of  eternal  realities  (archetypal  Ideas)  to  visible 
things  is  like  the  relation  between  substantial 
bodies  and  their  transient  shadows.  This  theory 
was  taken  up  by  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and 
the  OT  is  explained  by  Philo  in  terms  of  this 
Hellenistic  speculation.  The  writer  of  Hebrews, 
who  shows  many  signs  of  Alexandrian  influence, 
uses  throughout  his  Epistle  this  Pliilonie  form  of 
thought  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
over  .Judaism.  Judaism  is  but  a '  shaaow,'  Christi- 
anity is  the  verj'  '  image  '  embodying  and  express- 
ing God's  eternal  purpose  concerning  mankind. 
M.  Scott  Fletcher. 
SHAMBLES.— See  Arts. 

SHAME  ((1)  al(Txvvri,  vbs.  alax^'cSai,  iiratax"- 
veadciL,  KaraiO'Xi'''^'^^*^^  »  (2)  ivTpo7rr]y  CfTp^Tretp  ;  (3) 
aiSus). — (1)  The  dread  of  outward  shame,  aiaxvvT], 
as  opposed  to  56£,a.,  'glory,'  not  only  restrains  men 
from  base  actions,  but  sometimes  deters  them  from 
the  noblest  and  best  deeds.  In  the  Apostolic  Age 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  a  Christian  without 
facing  ignominy.  As  Christ  could  not  save  the 
world  without  despising  the  shame  of  the  Cross  (He 
12-),  so  every  Christian  had  to  bear  a  cross  of 
shame.  He  needed  fortitude  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  (Ro  1''),  of  his  hojie  (5'),  of  his  faith 
(9^  10"),  of  his  trials  (Pli  1'-"),  of  his  suffering  as  a 
Christian  (1  P  4'").  Timothy  was  exhorted  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  or  of 
St.  Paul  his  prisoner  (2  Ti  1'),  and  Onesijihorus  was 


praised  for  not  being  ashamed  of  St.  Paul's  chain 
(1'").  Those  who  were  not  ashamed  of  Christ  had 
their  reward  in  the  assurance  that  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  tliem  His  brethren  (He  2"),  that 
(iod  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God  (11'°), 
and  that  they  would  not  be  ashamed  before  Christ 
at  His  second  coming  (1  .In  2^).  True  Christians 
renounced  the  hidden  tilings  of  shame  (to  Kpinrri 
rrji  aiaxwr)!,  2  Co  4^),  and  inconsistent  Christiana 
were  warned  that  the  shame  of  their  nakedness 
would  be  exposed  (Rev  ,'}"'),  while  hypocrites  con- 
tinued to  foam  out  their  own  shameful  deeds  (ai 
alaxvi'ah  Jude  ''). 

(2)  ivTpi-xeiv  Tii-a  is  lit.  '  to  turn  a  man  upon  him- 
self,'and  so  to  shame  him.  In  1  Cor.,  which'  re- 
flects the  writer's  quickly  changing  feelings  and 
attitudes,  St.  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  he  does  not 
write  to  shame  them  (oOk  {vTpiTruv  v/zas,  4"),  and 
again  that  he  does  write  to  move  them  to  shame 
(7rp6s  (vTporfiv,  &  15").  The  Pastoral  Letters  teach 
that  the  disobedient  Christian  is  to  be  avoided, 
that  he  may  be  ashamed  (2  Th  S'''),  and  that  the 
servant  of  Christ  is  to  behave  irreproachably,  that 
his  opponent  may  be  ashamed  (ivrpawri.  Tit  2"). 

(3)  Ai'Siis  (tr.  '  shamefastness '  in  1  Ti  2'-',  '  rever- 
ence' in  the  inferior  text  of  He  12-')  is  a  nobler 
word  than  ahx'^^'n^  denoting  a  higher  motive — a 
sensitive  shrinking  from  what  is  either  unworthy 
of  oneself  or  dishonouring  to  God.  It  occurs  twice 
in  the  Iliad — alSCi  diad'  ivi  0v/i(f  (.\v.  561),  and  fcrxf 
yap  oi'Suis  {ib.  657) :  in  the  first  case  Pope  renders  it 
by  '  honest  shame,'  and  in  the  second  by  '  manly 
shame.'  As  to  'shamefastness,'  which  is  read  in 
the  RV  instead  of  '  shamefacedness '  in  the  AV, 
see  R.  C.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  A2'*,  1876, 
p.  67,  and  art.  '  Shamefacedness   in  IIDB. 

James  Stkahan. 
SHARON  (6  'Zapoiv,  fi-efT\,  'the  level').— Sharon 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  undulating  Maritime 
Plain  which  e.xtended  from  Mt.  Carmel  to  some 
distance  beyond  Jaffa — perhaps  to  the  Nahr  Rubin 
and  the  low  hills  to  the  S.  of  Ramleh — where  it 
merged  in  the  Pliilistian  Plain.  It  was  admired  by 
prophets  and  poets  for  the  richness  of  its  vegeta- 
tion and  the  beauty  of  its  wild  flowers — 'the  ex- 
cellency of  Sharon'  (Is  35-),  '  the  rose  of  Sharon  ' 
(Ca  2').  From  the  groves  of  oak  which  at  one 
time  covered  a  great  part  of  its  surface,  especially 
in  the  north,  it  was  also  called  b  Spt^fios  (LXX,  Is 
33'  35-  65'";  Jos.  BJ  I.  xiii.  2)  or  oi  opviJ.ol  (Ant. 
XIV.  xiii.  3).  Strabo  (xvi.  ii.  27)  says  that  in  his 
time  there  was  next  to  Carmel  '  a  large  forest ' 
(S/jD^is  niyai  tl^).  The  only  part  of  Sharon  which 
is  alluded  to  in  the  NT  is  the  southern  end,  lyin^ 
around  Lydda  (now  Lydd),  where  the  fields  and 
orchards  were  exceedingly  well-watered  and  fertile 
and  the  population  was  dense.  Here  the  presence 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  early  Apostolic  Age — though  his 
visit  w'as  only  brief,  as  he  was  urgently  summoned 
away  to  Joppa — is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
wides]iread  spiritual  movement:  'all  that  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  in  Sharon  turned  to  the  Lord' (Ac 
9*').  The  AV  renders  '  at  Lydda  and  Sharon,' 
apparently  mistaking  '  Sharon '  for  a  town  or 
village  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Lj'dda.  The  use 
of  tlie  article  with  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
noun  proves  that  a  whole  district — '  the  level 
country'  (from  fi';) — is  meant.  The  only  known 
village  of  Sarona  is  in  the  N.E.  of  Mt.  Tabor, 
probably  represented  by  the  Saronas  which  Eu.se- 
bius  (Onom.  296.  6)  says  was  the  name  given  to 
the  district  between  Tabor  and  Tiberias. 

LiTERATtiRE.— G.  A.  Smith,  UGHL.  1900,  p.  147  fl.  ;  D.  F. 
Buhl,  GAP,  1896,  p.  103  (.  J  AMES  STRAHAN. 

SHAVING.— See  HAIR,  Nazirites. 
SHECHEM.— In  St.  Stephen's  address  we  read 


that  Jacob  and  the  fathers  were  carried  over  unto 
Sheoheiii  and  hiid  in  the  soimlclire  that  Abraliani 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  in  Slieuheni  (Ac  7'"). 
There  is  liere  a  combining'  of  two  si'jiarate  tradi- 
tions. Jacob  was  buried  at  Maclipelah  (Gn  50"), 
which  Abraliam  bon^lit  from  the  sons  of  Heth  (23). 
Jacol)  liiniself  bought  ground  from  the  cliildren  of 
Hamor,  and  in  it  Joseph  was  buried  (Jos  '24'*-). 
Tliis  ground  was  in  Shechem.  Here  Jacob  estab- 
lished his  residence  for  some  time,  and  his  people 
entered  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  natives. 
A  well,  said  to  have  been  dug  by  his  orders,  was 
in  existence  in  Christ's  day,  and  here  at  Jacob's 
well  our  Lord  had  His  famous  interview  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  (Jn  4).  Shechem  became  famous 
as  a  Levite  city,  and  a  city  of  refuge,  and  still 
later  as  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jero- 
boam. It  became  a  city  of  the  Samaritans.  Its 
situation  was  between  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount 
Ebal,  and  it  lay  on  the  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Galilee. 

Literature. — C.  W.  Wilson,  art.  'Shechem,'  in  HDB  ;  G. 
A.  Smith,  UGHL,  1900,  pp.  120,  332 ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  EGT, 
•  Acts,'  1900,  ad  loc.  J.  W.  DUNCAN. 

SHEPHERD.— The  name  'shepherd'  is  taken 
from  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  (Gn  13'  30="  37^  47',  Ex  3',  1  S  IV**)  and 
applied  to  God  as  the  one  who  feeds  and  provides 
for  His  people  (Gn  48'=  49-S  Is  40",  Fs  23'  95' 
lOO'  ;  cf.  Ezk  34"-»')  and  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation 
(Nu  27",  2  S  7',  1  K  22",  Jer  2"  3'=  23'-^  Ezk  342-i», 
Zee  10'  IP"-  13=).  The  idea  expressed  in  most  of 
these  passages  is  that  the  care  of  Israel,  as  '  the 
flock  of  His  pasture,'  is  given  by  the  Lord  in  charge 
of  the  rulers  who  are  held  to  account  for  the  wel- 
fare of  every  member  of  the  same.  Especially 
Ezk  34  rebukes  these  'shepherds'  for  their  neg- 
lect of  their  cliarge,  and  ends  up  (v.^"')  with  the 
prophecy  that  in  the  end  one  shepherd,  like  unto 
David  tlie  servant  of  the  Lord,  will  tend  them 
as  prince.  To  this  Messianic  passage  reference  is 
made  in  Jn  10""'^,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as 
saying  :  '  1  am  the  good  shepherd  ;  .  .  .  and  I  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And  other  sheep  I 
have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  .  .  .  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd  ' ;  cf.  He  13-", 
1  P  2==  5*.  To  His  office  as  Shepherd  Jesus  refers 
in  Mt  15-^ ;  cf .  Jer  50".  Moses  also  is  represented  in 
Ex.  R.  2-''  as  the  good  shepherd  to  whom  the  Lord 
said  ;  '  Since  thou  takest  such  care  of  the  lambs 
of  thy  flock,  be  thou  the  shepherd  of  My  flocks.' 
The  same  is  said  there  also  of  David  when  chosen 
by  the  Lord  to  be  king.  Concerning  the  identilica- 
tion  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  with  Orpheus 
on  ancient  Christian  paintings  see  F.  Piper,  Mytho- 
log'te  und  Si/mbolik  der  christl.  Kunst,  Weimar, 
1847-51,  i.  126;  J.  P.  Lundy,  Monumental  Chris- 
tianit;/,  .Jievi  York,  1876,  pp.  187-196 ;  also  R. 
Reitzenstein,  Poimandres,  Leipzig,  1904,  11-13, 
32  f.,  113.  But  the  title  'shepherd 'or  'pastor 'is 
given  in  the  NT  to  all  the  heads  of  the  Churcli, 
to  the  apostle  Peter  (Jn  21"  ;  cf.  Mt  IC- '")  and  to 
the  elders  of  the  Church  (Ac  20^,  1  P  5")  as  having 
charge  of  the  '  sheep  of  Christ,'  '  the  flock  of  God.' 
The  name  n.olix,rit>  ('pastor'  or  'shepherd')  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  'overseer,'  episcopus  (Eph  4'), 
wherefore  Jesus  is  also  called  the  '  arch-shepherd,' 
dpx"ro/M';''  (1  P  5^).  This  conception  (cf.  Philo,  ed. 
Mangey,  i.  196)  of  spiritual  rulers  as  shepherds 
rests  on  the  original  Jewi.sh  Didascalia  (preserved 
in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii.  6,  10, 
15.  4,  18.  7-18,  19.  1-3,  20.  3-5,  9,  11),  where  the 
above-quoted  passages  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
are  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  referring  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  overseer  of 
the  Church,  viz.  that  he  has  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  health  of  each  member  of  the  flock,  keep 


them  in  a  sound  state  of  perfect  faith,  strengthen 
those  weakened  by  doubt,  bind  up  those  bruised 
by  the  remorse  of  sin,  and  bring  back  those  that 
have  gone  astray,  wliile  expelling  those  that  may 
attect  the  moral  or  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
tlock  by  evil  conduct  or  evil  doctrine  (see  art. 
'Didascalia'  in  JE).  The  name  'shepherd'  or 
'  pastor  '  became  henceforth  the  title  of  the  bishop 
(Ign.at.  ad  Phil.  ii.  1,  ad  Rom.  ix.  1  ;  Iren.  iv.  33; 
Cyprian,  Ep.  viii.  [ii.],  '  Cleri  Romani  ad  clerum 
Carthaginensem ' ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  '2G),  and 
later  on  in  Protestant  Christianity  of  the  minister 
of  the  Church  in  general.  In  Enoch  Ixxxix.  59, 
xc.  25,  the  name  '  shepherd '  is  given  to  the  70 
angels  ruling  the  70  nations  of  the  earth  (see  R. 
H.  Charles,  ad  loc,  and  F.  Spitta,  Zur  Geschichte 
und  Litteratar  des  Urchristentums,  Gottingen, 
1901,  ii.  367  fl. ),  also  to  the  angel  in  Hermas,  Mand. 
iv.  22,  Sim.  vi.  3.  2.  In  ancient  Babylonia  the 
chief  stars  bore  the  name  of  '  Shepherds  of  Heaven.' 

K.  KOHLER. 
SHEWBBEAD.— In  the  holy  place  of  the  temple 
or  tabernacle  was  the  shewbread  (He  9"),  lit. 
'  the  setting  forth  of  the  loaves '  (t)  wp6$e(ris  rue 
&PTWI' ;  Vulg.  propositio  panum).  In  the  LXX 
rendering  of  Ex  40^  the  loaves  are  called  dproi  t% 
TpoBiaeois ;  other  names  were  '  the  continual  bread,' 
'  the  presence-bread,' '  holy  bread.'  Every  Sabbath 
day  the  shewbread,  unleavened  (Josephus,  Ant.  III. 
vi.  6),  and  fresh  from  the  oven,  was  placed,  in  two 
piles  of  six  loaves  each,  on  a  table  of  cedar-wood,  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  '  the  most  holy  place,'  and 
the  stale  bread  was  eaten  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. Instructions  as  to  the  composition,  setting 
forth,  and  consumption  of  the  bread  are  given  in 
Lv  24="^.  The  ritual  is  attested  from  an  early  date 
(1  S  21°),  and  was  no  doubt  a  survival  from  a  primi- 
tive cultus  in  which  the  shewbread  was  regarded 
as  the  food  of  the  deity,  like  the  lectisternia  of 
the  Romans  ;  but  this  idea  was  '  too  crude  to  sub- 
sist without  modiflcation  beyond  the  savage  state 
of  society '  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS\  1894,  p.  229),  and, 
when  more  spiritual  thoughts  of  the  Divine  nature 
prevailed,  the  shewbread  was  retained  merely  eh 
avaixfriuLv  (Lv  24') — i.e.  as  a  reminder  of  man's  de- 
pendence upon  God  for  the  gift  of  daily  bread. 
Among  the  spoils  displayed  at  the  triumph  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  '  those  that  were  taken  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  made  the  greatest  figure 
of  them  all :  that  is,  the  golden  table,  of  the  weight 
of  many  talents;  the  golden  candlestick  also' 
(Josephus,  BJ  VII.  V.  5),  both  of  which  are  repre- 
sented on  the  well-known  Arch  of  Titus. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  s.o.  n-pd^eo-is  ;  A.  Edersheim, 
The  Temple,  its  Miiiislry  and  Services,  n.d. ,  p.  181  ff.  ;  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy,  art.  '  Shewbread '  in  HDB. 

James  Steahan. 
SHIELD.— See  Aemour. 

SHIP  {vavs,  occurring  in  Ac  27*'  only,  '  a  vessel 
of  considerable  size  ' ;  cf.  irXoioc,  '  ship,  boat,  sailing 
vessel,'  Ac  20"- '»  2P-  '•  «  27=''-  28",  Ja  3^  Rev  8» 
18"-  '^,  and  frequently  in  the  Gospels ;  cf.  also 
irXoidp^ov,  '  a  little  boat,'  Mk  3'  4'",  Jn  21*,  and  ij 
(TKarpi],  'a  skid',' used  of  the  small  life-boat  which 
was  towed  astern  the  larger  vessel  on  which  St. 
Paul  sailed  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  Ac  27"*-  '»•  '=). 
— The  ancient  Hebrews  were  not  given  to  sea- 
faring, Solomon  (1  K5'  9-"""*  10°^)  and  Jehoshaphat 
(1  K22**-''')  being  the  only  important  exceptions. 
They  preferred  agricultural  and  pastoral  life. 
Besides,  Canaan  had  no  good  harbours,  and 
almost  the  entire  coast  remained  permanently  in 
the  possession  of  others,  the  Pluenicians  holding 
all  north  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  the  Philistines  most 
of  that  to  the  south.  Simon  the  Hasmonasan  (c. 
145  B.C.)  was  the  first  to  make  a  harbour.  'He 
took  Joppa  for  a  haven,  and  made  it  an  entrance 
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for  the  isles  of  the  sea'  (1  Mac  14').  According  to 
Joseplius  (/JJl.  xxi.  5,  Ant.  XV.  i.\.  6),  Ileiod  the 
Great  adclfd  a  second  h;irboiir  at  Ca-sarca.  As 
early  as  400  B.C.  llie  Greeks  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  construct  lar^'e  ships.  Dionysins  I.  of 
Syracuse  built  ships  with  four  ranks  of  oarsmen 
(I'liny,  H^'  vii.  .")7  ;  Diod.  Sic.  .\iv.  41,  4-J).  In 
the  days  of  St.  Paul  tlie  Romans  controlled  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  to  St.  Luke  that  we  owe  the  most  vivid  as 
well  as  the  most  accurate  account  of  sea-voyaping 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  anlniuily. 
E,\perts  in  naval  science  agree  that  it  is  without  a 
parallel  (cf.  J.  Smith,  T/ie  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Pit  III').  Luke  must  have  possessed  a  genuine 
Greek  love  for  tilings  nautical.  Tlie  wealth  of 
detail  contained  in  Ac  27  and  28  regarding  St. 
Paul's  experiences  from  CiTsarea  to  Puteoli,  which 
covered  a  period  of  six  months  (Sept.  A.D.  5S  to 
March  59),  is  invaluable.  But  long  prior  to  this 
most  eventful  voyage,  St.  Paul  had  become 
experienced  in  nautical  affairs.  Writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  says,  '  Thrice  I  suffered  sliipwreck, 
a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deeji '  (2  Co 
11-'),  clinging  perhaps  to  some  floating  phmk  or 
other  timber  of  a  wrecked  vessel  (cf.  Ac  27"). 

In  the  voyage  to  Italy  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  carried  in  three  different  vessels : 
(1)  In  a  ship  of  Adramyttium  (a  town  near  Troas 
in  Mysia),  probably  a  coasting  vessel  which  was 
returning  home  for  the  winter  (27^).  The  cen- 
turion's plan  probably  was,  originally,  to  take  the 
prisoners  all  the  way  to  ^Iysia,  and  from  there 
cross  over  and  join  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  ran 
overland  from  Byzantium  through  Philippi  to 
Dyrrachium,  thence  crossing  to  Italy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  sailed  by  this  vessel  only  from 
Ctesarea  to  Myra  in  Lyeia.  (2)  In  a  corn-sliip  of 
Alexandria  bound  for  Italy,  from  Myra  to  Melita, 
one  of  the  great  fleet  of  merchant  ships  which 
assisted  in  feeding  Rome  (27'').  This  was  the 
vessel  which  was  wrecked.  (3)  In  a  second  corn- 
ship  of  Alexandria,  which  brought  them  from 
Melita  to  Puteoli  (28"). 

The  following  points  in  connexion  with  these 
ships  are  especially  noteworthy  : 

1.  Size  of  ships. — While  we  are  not  informed  as 
to  their  exact  dimensions,  we  do  know  that  they 
were  capable  of  carrying  not  only  a  considerable 
cargo  of  wheat  but  also  276  souls  all  told  (though 
the  Vatican  MS  reads  but  76),  and  that  when  one 
was  wrecked  another  took  all  these  persons  on 
board  (27^'-  ^'  28").  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
capacit}'  of  such  vessels  must  have  ranged  from  500 
to  1000  tons.  This  is  corroborated  by  what  we 
know  in  general  about  Roman  merchant  vessels. 
That,  for  example,  on  which  Josephus  was  wrecked, 
he  tells  us,  carried  '  about  six  hundred  '  ( Vita,  3). 
Lucian  (llXotov  1j  EiJxaO  also  describes  a  vessel 
which  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  port  of 
Athens,  which  measured  the  equivalent  of  180  ft. 
in  length  by  45  ft.  in  breadth,  having  an  approxi- 
mate tonnage  of  1200.  And,  according  to  Athenseus 
(v.  37),  the  w'ar  galley  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
measured  420  by  57  ft.  (cf.  J.  Smith,  Voyage  and 
Sh  ipivreck\  pp.  1 87  ff. ,  234  ff. ).  ^ 

2.  The  officers. — (a)  The  sailing-master,  steers- 
man, pilot  (Kvfi(piir)Tr)s,  27" ;  cf.  Rev  18"  ;  in  the 
AV  of  .la  3^  called  '  the  governor,'  b  evOvvwv) ;  and 
{b)  the  ship-owner,  shii)-master,  capt.ain  (vavK\-qpo^) ; 
he  it  was  who  hired  out  his  vessel,  wliolly  or  in 
part,  for  jmrposes  of  transportation,  probably  also 
receiving  the  fares. 

3.  The  sailors,  called  vauTni,  seamen,  shipmen, 
crew. — It  wjis  their  keen  ears  that  detected  the 
sounds  of  the  breakers  when  they  were  nearing 
land  (Ac  27"-  ™). 

i.  The  sails  (irKeCos,  translated  '  gear,'  27" ;  the 


same  word  is  used  in  10"  of  the  great  sheet  which 
Peter  saw  in  a  vision  ;  cf.  dpUiiwya,  translated 
'foresail,'  27*'). — Roman  ships  usually  l)ore  but 
one  large  snuarc  sail,  on  which  for  the  most  part 
they  depended  to  propel  the  vessel.  I'liny  says 
there  was  also  a  sail  at  the  stern,  but  this  "J. 
Smith  regards  as  exceptional  (Pliny,  Promm.  xix. ; 
Smith,  Vtii/age<i7td  S/ii)iivrci-/c*,  ]>.  192).  This  large 
mainsail  w.is  fastened  to  a  long  yard.  It  was 
furled  by  being  drawn  up  to  the  yard.  It  was 
reefed  in  time  of  storm  (cf.  27'°).  From  a  drawing, 
jireserved  at  Pompeii,  of  a  vessel  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  it  is  evidi'Ut  that  Roman  .sails 
were  sewn  across  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
by  bands  of  rope  to  check  any  rent  from  extending 
beyond  the  squ.-ire  in  which  it  occurred.  They 
were  made  of  costly  material — byssus,  or  shesh — 
and  sometimes  bore  designs,  which  were  woven  into 
them.  'I'he  ships  of  Antony  and  ('leo]>atra  carried 
purple  sails.  Tyrian  sails  were  richly  embroidered. 
As  St.  Paul  was  a  tent-maker,  he  probably  under- 
stood sail-making  also,  and  may  have  more  than 
once  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  earninghis  passage 
by  plying  his  trade.  In  times  of  storm  a  vessel 
could  not  safely  carry  the  large  mainsail,  or  even 
the  yard-arm  ;  hence  these  were  lowered  on  the 
deck,  and  a  small  storm-sail  or  '  foresail '  (dpTiixuf) 
was  hoisted  to  take  their  place.  This  was  what  was 
actually  done  on  St.  Paul's  ship  just  before  running 
aground  (27'"').  Some, however,  following  Breusing, 
interpret  the  'gear'  which  was  '  lowered  '  (27")  to 
mean  that  cables  with  weights  attached  were 
lowered  into  the  sea  to  retanl  the  vessel  in  its  pro- 
gress to  inevitable  destruction  (so  Blass,  Goerne, 
Knabenbauer,  and,  to  a  modified  extent,  also 
Wendt). 

5.  The  masts. — Nothing  is  said  of  masts  in  the 
account  except  by  implication.  There  must  have 
been  a  large  mainmast,  and  probably  a  foremast 
also  at  tlie  bow.  They  were  made  of  strong  wood, 
possibly  of  cedar  (cf.  Ezk  27°).  There  is  no  [u-oof 
that  these  Roman  corn-ships  bore  a  mizzenniast 
or  aftermost  mast,  though  doubtle.ss  the  Romans 
at  this  time  possessed  three-masted  vessels. 

6.  The  anchor  {&yKvpa,  27='- ™- <»).  —  Four  are 
specially  mentioned  in  27-'',  but  others  were  doubt- 
less carried,  for  use  at  both  bow  and  stern. 
Originally,  the  ancients  used  large  stones,  but  in 
Roman  times  they  made  anchors  of  iron.  They 
consisted  of  a  main  stock  with  two  teeth-like 
extremities,  not  always  'without  flukes'  (cf. 
Roschach  in  Daremberg-Saglio's  Dietionnaire  des 
Antiquit(s,  1873-75,  p.  267).  Anchors  were  needed 
to  prevent  a  vessel  from  being  cast  on  the  rocks. 
Those  on  the  ill-fated  ves.sel  with  St.  Haul  were 
finally  cast  off  into  the  sea  and  abandoned  (27*'). 
A  singularly  beautiful  figurative  use  is  made  of 
the  expression  in  He  6'",  in  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  hope  as  '  an  anchor  of  the  soul '  (see 
Anchoi:). 

7.  The  rudder  {ir-qSaXiov,  27*" ;  cf.  Ja  3*).— The 
Greek  word  comes  from  a  root  meaning  '  the 
blade  of  an  oar' ;  hence  a  rudder  was  primarily  a 
broad  float  oar  or  paddle.  It  was  probably  hung 
by  straps  or  ropes  from  the  after  part  of  the  ship, 
and  was  managed  by  the  steersman  or  master  of 
the  vessel  (KviiipvrfTi)^).  When  not  in  use,  as  for 
exami>le  in  harb<rar,  it  was  made  fast  either  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  or  on  deck.  When  a  vessel  was 
on  the  verge  of  running  aground,  the  rudder  was 
loosed  to  carry  the  ship  up  the  beach  (27*').  Of 
the  rudder,  also,  a  striking  figurative  use  is  made 
by  the  ajiostlc  James  in  speaking  of  the  tongue  ; 
he  sa3's  that,  as  a  little  rudder  can  ttirn  about  a 
great  ship,  so  the  tongue  can  control  the  whole 
nature  of  man  (3^-  °). 

8.  Helps  (27",  'They  u.sed  helps,  undergirding 
the  ship,'  /ioi)tfe(oi5  ^XP^"'''"!  in^oj^wvi/inTes  t4  irXoiof). — 
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These  were  cables  for  untlerginling  and  strengthen- 
ing the  hull  especially  in  hail  weather,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sliip's  tiniberH  from  yielding  under 
strain.  The  vessels  of  the  Kunians  were  so  loosely 
built  that  they  had  to  be  flapped.  This  was  done 
either  lengthwise  round  the  ship  from  stem  to 
stern  above  the  water-line  (as  Breusing  and  Torr 
are  disposed  to  think)  or  transversely,  aniidship 
under  the  keel,  encircling  the  vessel  (as  Balnier, 
J.  Smith,  and  others).  The  verb  '  undergirding' 
favours  the  latter  view,  though  both  processes 
may  have  been  in  vogue. 

9.  Tackling  (o-KemJ,  •27'"). — A  comprehensive  term 
including  all  the  ship's  necessary  furniture,  its 
fittings  and  equipment,  everything  movable  lying 
on  deck  or  anywhere  about,  not  in  actual  use — 
these  were  cast  overboard  the  third  daj'. 

10.  The  little  boat  {v  (rKd<pr,,  27'"-  '"■  ^=).— Every 
large  merchant  ship  probably  had  one  or  more 
sucli  skill's  to  serve  as  life-boats.  They  were 
usually  towed  behind.  That  attached  to  St. 
Paul's  ship  was  dragging  water-logged  astern, 
until,  under  the  lee  of  Cauda,  it  was  taken  up  for 
greater  security  (27'").  When  the  sailors  felt  that 
danger  was  imminent,  they  began  to  lower  it  in 
order  to  escape  to  land  (27™),  but  St.  Paul  promptly 
detected  their  scheme  and  reported  them  to  the 
centurion,  whereupon  it  was  cut  loose  and  dropped 
overboard  (27^-). 

11.  Ropes  (crxoiWa,  27^^).— These  held  the  little 
life-boat,  but,  being  cut,  the  boat  was  allowed  to 
fall  oti'  into  the  sea.  No  incident  in  the  voyage 
shows  so  well  the  faith  which  the  soldiers  had  in 
St.  Paul. 

12.  Sign  (irapa(!i]fiov,  28"). — Roman  ships  bore 
individual  ensigns.  That  on  which  St.  Paul  left 
Melita  bore  the  sign  '  Dioscuri,'  the  Twin 
Brothers,  referring  to  the  heroes  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus,  who  were  generally 
regarded  as  protectors  of  voyagers.  In  (ireek 
mythology  they  were  the  heroes  of  many  adven- 
tures, and  were  worshipped  as  divinities,  particu- 
larly by  Dorians  and  at  Rome.  To  them,  as  the 
patron  deities  of  the  seamen,  this  third  ship  was 
dedicated.  Why  the  ensign  of  this  particular 
vessel  should  be  given  is  not  clear,  but  perhaps  it 
was  because  of  the  captain's  courage  in  starting  in 
winter  (February?)  on  so  perilous  a  voyage — Melita 
to  Puteoli.  Sometimes  eyes  also  were  painted  or 
sculptured  on  the  prows  of  vessels  (cf.  27",  ivr- 
o()>$a.\ixdv,  lit.  '  to  look  at  the  wind  eye  to  eye '). 
The  hull,  too,  was  often  painted  and  decorated, 
the  ornament  on  the  stern-post  being  commonly  a 
swan  or  a  goose-head.  From  the  hull  (Trpi'i/ii'a,  27-°) 
rose  the  flagstatl"  which  carried  the  pennant. 

13.  Speed,  winds,  currents,  direction,  etc. — A 
vessel's  rate  of  sailing  de|iended  mucli  upon  the 
wind.  The  voyage  from  Troas  to  Philippi  St. 
Paul  made  on  one  occasion  apparently  in  two  days 
(Ifi"-  '''),  whereas  on  another  it  required  live  (20"). 
With  a  fair  wind,  Roman  ships  ordinarily  averaged, 
it  is  reckoned,  seven  knots  an  hour.  Being  rigged 
like  modern  Chinese  junks,  they  were  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  make  good  speed  before  the  wind. 
When  tlie  winds  were  unfavourable,  ships  could  be 
made  to  sail  '  within  seven  points  of  the  wind ' ; 
for  example,  St.  Paul's  vessel  maintained  a  N.  W.  W. 
course  from  Cauda  to  Melita  in  spite  of  an  E.N.E. 
Euraquilo,  or  north-easter  (27''').  Roman  sailors 
knew  also  how  to  make  use  of  the  currents  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Thus,  the  ship  of  Adramyttium 
sailed  northward  from  Sidon  under  the  lee  of 
Cyprus  against  winds  that  were  contrary  (27*), 
probably  helped  somewhat  by  a  coast  current 
which  flows  in  that  direction.  In  a  very  severe 
storm,  sailors  made  their  ships  '  lie  to,'  the  object 
being,  not  to  make  progress,  but  to  ride  out  the 
gale,  as  under  the  lee  of  Cauda  (27"'").     But  with 


vessels  of  only  moderate  size,  rigged  with  sails  un- 
equally distributed  over  the  deck,  and  having  at 
best  very  imi)erfect  charts,  and  with  no  compass, 
shipwrecks  were  of  common  occurrence.  Sailing 
was  avoided  as  much  .as  possible  in  the  winter 
season  because  the  heavens  were  then  frequently 
clouded  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  observations 
(27-"  28").  Plumb-lines  were  carried  for  purposes 
of  sounding  (27-"),  and  po.ssibly  other  instruments, 
such  as  windlas.ses  ;  but  the  science  of  navigation 
in  apostolic  times  was  still  in  its  infancy. 

Most  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  before  setting 
out  to  sea  it  was  customary  even  among  tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  supplicate  the  protecting  deities 
for  a  prosperous  voyage  (cf.  Wis  14',  Jon  P). 

LiTERATi'RE. — J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul^,  188U;  A.  Breusing,  Die  Nautik  der  Atten,  188(j ;  J. 
Vars,  L'Art  nautique  dans  VantiquiU  el  spiicialement  en 
Gr^ce,  d'api-^s  A .  Breusing,  1887  ;  H.  Balmer,  Die  Romfahrt  des 
Apnt'tels  Paulusund die Seefahrtskundc  im  rbm.  Kaiserzeitaiter t 
1005 ;  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  ^hips,  1894  ;  A.  Bbckh,  Urkunden 
iiber  das  Seewemn  des  attischen  -S^aa^c.s,  1840  ;  H.  Guthe,  art. 
•Ships  and  Navif^ation'  in  Standard  Bible  Dictionary,  1909; 
M.  A.  Canney,  art.  '  Ship '  in  EBi  iv. ;  F.  H.  Woods,  art. 
•Ships  and  Boats'  in  SDB  ;  art.  '  Ship'  in  Piercy's  Illustrated 
Bible  Diclionarn,  1908  ;  P.  Watts,  art.  '  Ship'  in  £Br"  xxlv. ; 
R.  M.  Blomfield,  art.  'Ships  and  Boats'  in  UDB  v. 

George  L.  Robinson. 

SHOE,  SANDAL.— With  one  exception  the  re- 
ferences to  shoes  or  sandals  are  all  found  in  the 
Book  of  Acts.  Two  of  these  are  quotations,  one 
from  Ex  3^  (Ac 7'^),  andtheother  from  the  Gospels, 
Mt  3",  Mk  V,  Lk  3"',  and  Jn  1«  (Ac  13"-=).  The 
latter  gives  scope  for  comparison,  and  raises  a 
certain  problem,  which  is  discussed  in  EBi,  s.v. 
'Shoes.'  Verbal  diti'erences  are  not  sufficient  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  kind  of  foot-covering 
worn.  The  two  words  found,  inroSrumTa  and  (rav- 
SdXia,  do  not  appear  to  be  distinctive,  the  one  of 
'  shoes'  and  the  other  of  'sandals.'  The  former  is 
found  in  all  the  passages  cited  above,  while  the 
latter  appe.ars  only  in  Ac  12",  conjoined  with  the 
verb  from  which  vTroS-fijxara  is  derived. 

Although  linguistic  aids  fail  us,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  both  sandals  and  shoes  were  in  common 
use  during  apostolic  times.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  made  by  craftsmen,  working  with 
leather  chiefly,  although  wood,  cork,  etc.,  were 
also  employed.  Simple  and  ornate  forms  were 
forthcoming.  Sandals  of  the  plain  kind  were  mere 
coverings  for  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  save  them 
from  injury,  especially  during  a  journey.  They 
were  attached  by  thongs  arranged  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  the  more  ornate  forms  sandals  had  an 
attachment  at  the  toes,  at  the  heels,  and  along  the 
sides,  not  necessarily  all  found  together.  So  long 
as  the  toes  were  in  any  measure  visible  the  foot- 
covering  might  be  said  to  be  a  pair  of  sandals. 
When  the  various  attachments  to  the  sole  were 
closed  in  above,  the  transition  to  shoes  was  com- 
plete. The  thong  or  latchet  would  appear  to  have 
been  as  necessary  to  shoes  as  to  sandals.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  would  be  the  '  slipper,'  best  suited  for 
indoor  wear,  being  easy  to  put  on  and  off.  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  shoes,  as  opposed  to  slippers, 
was  the  heel -covering.  Boots  in  various  forms 
were  also  known,  but  the  descriptions  are  not  very 
definite. 

On  the  ground  of  Eph  6"  we  are  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  referring  to  the  Roman  caliga,  the  foot- 
equipment  of  the  common  soldier  at  this  time. 
It  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  sandal  of  the  strong 
order,  with  nails  to  prevent  slipiiing,  but,  accord- 
ing to  another  view,  it  was  really  a  shoe  fitting 
closely  to  the  foot  above.  Such  foot-gear  is  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  in  Josephus,  BJ  VI.  i.  8, 
in  which  instance  the  nails  failed  in  their  purpose. 

The  practice  of  walking  barefoot  seems  to 
have  been  restricted  to  slaves  and  the  poorer 
classes ;  with  others  it  was  the  custom  only  on 
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certain  occasions  {e.g.  mourning).  Indoors  it  was 
usual  to  lay  aside  tlie  shoes  or  sandals  that  had 
been  worn  abroail,  and  to  go  barefoot,  and  so  when 
reclining  at  meals  (tf.  Jn  13'°).  In  tlu-  Tcuiiple 
ceremonial  also  shoes  were  liiscarded.  As  a|i|iears 
from  Ac  I'J",  simdals  were  laid  aside  during  sleep. 

From  13"  we  may  infer  that  St.  Paul  and  Itanuibas 
had  foot-wear  of  some  sort,  the  symbolical  action 
pointing  to  the  dust  which  had  collected  underfoot, 
liy  detachment  of  the  shoes  this  could  be  shaken 
out,  and,  assuming  that  the  action  is  to  be  literally 
taken,  it  accords  with  the  wearing  of  shoes  rather 


than  of  sandals. 
SHRINES.— See  Diana. 
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SIBYLLINE  ORACLES.— At  the  close  of  the  5th 

(0th  ?)  cent,  (lospel  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  489)  which  is  en- 
titled The  Histunj  of  .lo.icpk  the  Carpenter,  the 
Saviour  predicts  that  Antichrist  will  murder  four 
persons  and  shed  their  blood  like  water,  in  revenge 
for  their  exposure  of  his  evil  policj'.  The  apostles 
ask  who  these  four  persons  are,  and  the  Lord 
replies,  'They  are  Enoch,  Elijah,  Schila,  and 
Tabitha.'  'Schila'  has  puzzled  editors  of  this 
Arabic  document.  It  is  conimonl}-  taken  as  a 
man's  name,  and  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
NT  'Silas,'  although  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
either  in  the  NT  or  in  later  tradition  why  Silas 
should  be  in  such  exalted  company.  E.  Nestle 
(ZNTW  xi.  [1910]  240)  suggests  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  ;  but  this  is  pure  con- 
jecture, and  Nestle's  companion  idea  that '  Tabitha ' 
represents  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Mk  5'",  raXeiOi 
koi'/m)  is  a  precarious  support.  Tabitha  is  certainly 
the  woman  of  Joppa  (Ac  9^"")  whom  St.  Peter 
raised  from  the  dead.  In  the  Coptic  Apocalypse 
of  Elijah  she  encounters  Antichrist,  and  in  a  frag- 
ment of  some  Sahidic  apocalypse,  quoted  by  Crum 
{ZNTIV  xii.  [1911]  352),  she 'is  ranked  with  Enoch 
.•md  Elijah  as  having  entered  heaven  in  the  bcjdy. 
Crum  further  solves  the  problem  of  'Schila'  by 
noting  that  when  the  Arabic  noun  is  pointed 
dill'erently  it  becomes  equivalent  to  'Sibylla,'  who 
is  elsewhere  associated  with  Enoch.  This  yields 
an  excellent  sense  for  the  passage,  two  men  being 
followed  by  two  women. 

But  what  is  the  Sibyl,  a  pagan  figure,  doing  in 
this  Christian  connexion?  How  did  she  come  to 
till  so  strange  a  role  ?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  '  Sibyl '  is  a  disputed  point,  (a) 
The  oldest  derivation  is  the  attractive  one  given  by  Varro 
(iiuoted  in  Ijact.  Div.  Inst.  i.  6),  that  the  term  is  a  generic  title 
for  prophetesses,  which  comes  from  the  Doric  or  .^5oIic  <7tos=: 
eeo?,  and  ^oAAa  (fiov\Xa)= ^ov\rj,  i.e.  '  the  counsel  of  God.'  (b) 
J.  P.  Postgate(.4./y'/i  iii.  [18S2|  333-334),  unable  to  accept  (a), 
since  <7toc  is  Laconian,  not  .'Eolic,  and  since  the  loss  of  an 
accented  syllable  is  unlikely,  prefers  the  roots  cTt.^-v\o-ya.  (the 
feminine  Bufflx)='  the  wise  (little)  woman,'  the  suffix  -uAo  being 
used  in  a  diminutive  sense,  and  trip-  being  connected  with  sap, 
'to  be  wise.'  (c)  The  idea  of  wisdom  is  brought  in  by  those 
pliilologists,  like  Jlax  Miiller  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage,  new  ed.,  London,  1882,  vol.  i.  p.  109),  who  connect  o-t0 
with  a  primitive  Italian  .faltus  or  sabiris,  'wise':  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  Italian  term  as  the  origin  of  the  diminutive,  and 
'  Slbulla '  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  Italian  dialect,  (d)  E. 
Hofniann  (see  below)  accepts  the  first  part  of  (a),  but  makes 
the  word  a  coni]>osite  from  aids  and  rAAao«  =  tAaos  (i'Aewy), 
meaning  'God-appeasing,' or  'God-reconciling,' with  reference 
to  the  aim  of  the  primitive  Sibylline  oracles.  Others  find  the 
thought  of  age  dontinant,  and  (e),  like  S.  Krauss,  derive  it  from 
sib.it,  '  the  ancient  of  God,'  sib  orKr6='old,'and  -jA  as  in  Bafiv 
Aa»k,  for  which  the  inscriptions  furnish  the  form  *  lid.h.\l'  (Bi/zaiUi- 
nische  Zeitschri/l,  xi.  [1902]  I'22),  or  (/),  like  H.  Lewy  in 
I'luMogxts,  Ivii.  (1S9S1  360f.,  connect  (ri'fli/AAo  with  the  Seiiiitic 
(Aramaic)  root  of  sdb^td,  *  grandtnother,'  although  this  leaves 
the  reduplication  of  the  j9  unexplained.  None  of  tliese,  or  of 
the  other  ancient  and  modern  etymologies  which  have  been 
proi)osed,  is  satisfactory.  ii^tAAa  occurs  as  a  woman's  name 
m  an  Attic  inscription  from  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  but,  while  this 
suggests  that  Sibvl  may  have  been  a  proper  name  to  begin 
with,  it  is  insufficient  to  prove  that  Sibyl  was  a  Greek  term, 
not  an  Oriental.  Eventually  the  name  was  apjilied  to  any 
woman  of  prophetic  gifts,  according  to  Servius  (on  jUn.  iii. 


445:  'Sibylla  .  .  .  dicitur  oninis  puella  cuius  pectus  numen 
recipit ')  and  Suidas  (iv't.  oro^an  at  ffrtKtiat  fidmtiti  utl'OfJ.dadrf<iav 
TiifivWai).  Hut  originally  it  was  restricted  to  a  sniall  class  of 
prophetesses,  whom  we  may  call ; 

1.  The  classical  Sibyls).— Towards  the  end  of 
the  Glh,  or  aliout  the  beginning  of  the  .Ith,  cent. 
B.C.,  the  foundation  of  the  Capitoline  tiMii[ile  in 
Rome  was  associated  with  the  influence  of  Sibylline! 
utterances  ami  the  infusion  of  tireek  rites  (Grwrii.s 
ri7i(.v)  into  Konian  religion.  The  origin  of  these 
was  Eastern.  Ouring  the  Glh  cent.  'Greece  was 
not  only  full  of  OridiiMu  and  Pythagoreanisni,  but 
of  floating  oracular  ilicta  believed  to  emanate  from 
a  mystic  female  figure,  a  weird  figure  of  whom  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  far  she  was  human  or  divine  ; 
and  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
her  original  home  was,  as  we  might  expect,  Asia 
Minor'  {W.  Wanle  Fowler,  The  Jieligious  Jixpcri- 
enrc  iif  the  liumrin  People,  Londtju,  1911,  p.  257). 
This  was  the  Sibyl.  Like  the  Pythia,  she  was 
a  woman,  considered  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo. 
Subse<iuently,  she  was  supposed  to  be  extremely 
old,  on  the  principle,  probably,  that  long  experience 
added  to  her  prophetic  capacities.  As  time  went 
on,  her  per.sonality  multijilied  ;  in  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.  Heradides  Ponticus,  the  historian,  knew  of 
three,  and  Varro  reckoned  as  many  as  ten  *  Sibyls. 
Primitive  tradition  located  the  original  Sibyl  at 
Erythroe,  but  the  most  f:imous  Sibyl  resided  at 
Cunue,  the  old  (Jreek  settlement  in  Campania, 
thougii  it  is  probable  that  the  Sibylline  oracle.-> 
which  came  to  Home  from  Cunue  had  reached 
the  latter  city  from  Erythra'.t  The  Koman 
collection,  which  legend  linked  to  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  perished  in  the  Capitol  fire 
of  S3  B.C.  But  they  had  become  too  important  for 
the  purposes  of  religion  to  be  lost,  and  a  commis- 
sion of  three  State  officials  replaced  them  by  a 
fresh  collection  of  a  thousand  verses,  gathered 
from  Erythraj,  Samos,  Ilium,  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
elsewhere.  Instructions  were  given  that  only 
genuine  productions  were  to  be  admitted  to  this 
new  edition  of  the  libri  Sibtjllini  or  libri  fatalcs.X 
But  such  precautions  as  were  taken  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  more  than  partially  successful.  Oracles 
of  this  kind  absorbed  forgeries  of  a  more  or  less 
political  aim,  and  the  authorized  collection  had  to 
be  purged  from  time  to  time.  In  13  B.C.  Augustus 
included  this  among  his  religious  reforms,  and 
Tiberius  had  to  prevent  an  anonymous  Sibj'Uine 
book  from  being  added  to  the  list ;  the  Emperor 
showed  himself  more  sceptical  than  the  quinaeeim- 
iiiri  sncri.^  faciundis,%  who  were  oliicially  re- 
sponsible for  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles  and 
for  the  application  of  their  mysterious  commands 
to  the  national  life.  In  times  of  disaster  and  mis- 
fortune, or  when  prodigies  occurred,  the  Romans 
turne<l  to  this  sacred  collection.  Whatever  mea- 
sures it  dictated^fasts,  f(\asts,  expiations,  or  the 
like — were  carried  out  with  trembling,  anxious 
care,  as  during  the  ])anic  roused  by  Hannibal's 
cani]iaign  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Sibylline  collec- 
tion met,  or  was  skilfully  manipulated  to  meet, 

•  The  variant  tradition  of  nine  reached  Shakespeare.  The 
Bastard  in  Kin{j  Uenry  VI.  (pt.  i.  act  i.  scene  ii.  hnc8  65-67), 
describing  Joan  of  Arc,  flays  : 

'  The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  : 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come  she  can  descry.' 

t  Cf.  Enunanuel  Hofmann's  paper  on  '  Die  tarquinischen 
Sibyllen-hiicher'  in  Rheinisches  Museum  /iir  Philoiogi^,  new 
ser.',  1.  [IS!tf>]  90-113. 

I  According  to  some  recent  critics,  e.g.  F.  Hampers  (in 
Ilisliir.  Zeit.-ichrift,  1908,  p.  2:'.2 1.).  the  new  harvest  of  .sibyllina 
inirluded  some  Jewish  Alexandrian  productions,  which  in- 
Huenced  Vergil.  See.  further,  J.  B.  Mayor's  paper  in  the  Hxji. 
7th  ser.  iii.  [1907)  289  fl. 

§  When  his  patron's  son  was  elected  to  this  board  of  officials, 
Tiimllus  (ii.  5)  wrote  a  poem  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
invokes  Pha3bn8  Aj)ollo,  utnler  whose  guidance  'the  Sibyl  has 
never  played  the  Romans  false,  singing  Kate's  secrets  in  hexa 
meters'  (16  f.). 
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the  popular  appetite  for  appeasing  the  siiper- 
natiirul,  which  prodigies  and  defeats  created  from 
time  to  time.  Tliese  Koinan  oracles  originally 
were  not  so  niucli  predictions  of  woes  to  come,  like 
apocalyptic  tracts,  as  explanations  of  what  was 
recinired  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  ward 
off  evil  to  the  State  on  earth.  They  were  not 
'vaticiuia'  but  '  reiuedia  Sibyllina,' as  Pliny  puts 
it  {Hy  xi.  35).  They  were  also  esoteric  literature  ; 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  required  before  a 
line  of  their  contents  could  be  divulged  to  the 
general  public.  This  put  considerable  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  officials  who  had  charge  of  them, 
especially  as  the  obscurity  of  their  contents  made 
the  sense  of  certain  passages  conveniently  ambigu- 
ous, and  it  is  not  surprising  to  lind  that,  as  time 
went  on,  their  reputation  suffered  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Greek  oracles  ;  the  Roman,  like  the  Greek, 
Sibyllina  might  'philippize'  ;  genuine  lines  might 
be  interpreted  for  private  ends,  if  a  political  leader 
could  influence  the  expositors,  and  forged  lines 
could  be  surreptitiously  introduced.  Still,  for  two 
centuries  at  least,  these  oracles  had  a  singular 
power  over  the  religious  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
people.  An  odd  story  like  that  preserved  by 
Petronius*  in  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  must  not  be  allowed 
to  count  unduly  against  the  esteem  w^hich  was 
still  felt  for  the  oracles.  But  their  influence  was 
upon  the  wane.  Thus,  in  A.D.  270,  when  the 
Alemanni  invaded  Italy,  the  Senate  hesitated  to 
consult  the  Sibyllina,  and  Aurelian  had  to  incite 
them  (Vopiscus,  Vita  Aureliani,  20)  ;  the  Emperor 
taunted  them  with  behaving  as  if  they  were  in  a 
Christian  church — a  significant  indication  of  the 
changed  attitude  towards  these  oracles !  Their 
use  lingered  down  to  the  age  of  Julian.  Then 
the  Christian  reaction  proved  fatal  to  them,  and 
Stilicho  is  said  to  have  burned  the  entire  official 
collection  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
His  action  was  bitterly  resented,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  indignant  verses  of  Ilutilius  Numantianus, 
but  the  protest  did  not  affect  the  fact;  Stilicho's 
action  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  authorities 
to  appeal  in  future  to  this  ancient  relic  of  pagan 
divination. t 

Besides  the  official  collection,  however,  Sibylline 
oracles  passed  current  in  large  numbers  among  the 
people.  Lactantius,  who  has  preserved  several 
important  data  on  the  subject,  declares  that  only 
the  Cumsean  Sibyl's  oracles,  amounting  to  three 
books,  were  kept  secret, t  while  the  writings  of  the 
other  Sibyls  for  the  most  part  circulated  freely. 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  very  ditt'usion 
of  such  verses  led  to  the  partial  discrediting  of  the 
entire  literature  as  a  religious  authority  of  im- 
partial value,  but  long  before  tliis  shadow  fell  upon 
the  Sibyllina  at  Rome  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of 
Alexandria  had  taken  advantage  of  the  current 
Sibylline  verse  as  a  literary  genre  and  started  a 
new,  ingenious  development  of  the  method. 

2.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles. — We  come  upon 
Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  before  we  bear  of  a  Jewish 
Sibyl.  The  latter  is  first  nientioned  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  Greek  author  of  Xa\6ai\d,  in  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.,  who  quotes  what  is  apparently  an  oracle 
still  extant  in  Sib.  Orac.  iii.  97  ff.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  'apparently,'  for  serious  doubts  have  been 
thrown  recently  upon  Alexander's  indebtedness  to 

•  His  drunken  hero,  Trimalchio  (Satyricmi,  48),  alleges,  *  I 
once  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  Sibyl  hanging  in  a  cage  at 
Cumse,  and  when  the  boys  called  to  her,  "Sibyl,  what  do  you 
want?"  she  replied,  "  I  want  to  die.'" 

t  On  the  whole  subject,  see  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Eiiltns 
(ler  Roiner,  Munich,  lfl02,  pp.  462-476,  and  W.  Buchholz's  article 
in  Roscher,  pp.  790-813,  with  the  penetrating  discussion  in  A. 
Bouche-Leclercq's  Uiatoire  de  la  dicination  daiu/  VantiquiU, 
4  vols.,  Paris,  1879-81,  ii.  199  f. 

t  Justin  {ApoL  i.  44)  denounces  this  as  a  device  of  evil 
demons,  to  prevent  men  from  reading  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  God  1 


a  Jewish  source ;  both  GeflTcken  *  and  Bousset  t 
jirefer  to  lind  traces  of  a  Babylonian  (Greek)  Sibyl- 
line oracle,  and  Schiirer's  criticism  of  this  theory 
does  not  succeed  in  ruling  it  out  of  court.  The 
exact  relations  between  the  Jewi.sh  Sibyl  and  the 
ChaUUean  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  Pau- 
sanias  vouches  for  four  Sibyls,  the  Krythra-an  Hero- 
phile,  the  Cunnean  Demo,  a  Libyan  prophetess, 
and  '  subsequent  to  Demo,  an  oracular  woman 
among  the  Hebrews,  named  Sabbe ;  Berosus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  father,  Erymanthes  the 
mother,  of  Sabbe.  Some  call  her  the  Babylonian, 
others  the  Egyptian  Sibyl '  (x.  12).  A  later  variant 
for 'Sabbe'  is  '  Sambethe,' which  is  variously  ex- 
plained. But  among  these  uncertainties  the  fact 
shines  clear,  that  by  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  the  literary 
method  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  had  been  exploited 
by  one  or  more  Jewish  authors  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  interests  of  religious  apologetic  and  propa- 
ganda. Like  the  older  Pliilo,  Theodotus,  and 
possibly  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Phocylifhean 
verses,  the  Jews  who  compo.sed  tliese  Sibylline 
oracles  of  their  own  could  write  Greek  hexameters.  J 
They  chose  this  pagan  form  in  order  not  only  to 
convey  threats  of  doom  against  persecuting  powers 
like  Assyria  and  Rome,  but  also  to  win  a  hearing 
among  outside  circles  for  their  own  monotheism 
and  moralisui.  Why  should  not  the  Sibyl,  this 
recognized  exponent  of  Divine  things,  voice  the 
true  inspiration  of  Israel  as  well  as  the  secondary 
revelation  of  the  nations  ?  Why  should  not  this 
authoritative  channel  convey  the  living  water  of 
Jewish  truth,  or  rather  of  truth  as  only  the  Jews 
knew  it  ?  And  so  this  form  of  pseudonymous 
literature  came  into  vogue.§ 

But  the  vogue  did  not  last  very  long.  The  same 
fate  befell  the  Sibylline  oracles  of  Judaism  that 
befell  the  apocalyp.ses  ;  their  popularity  with  the 
early  Christian  Church  appears  to  have  thrown 
them  out  of  favour  with  the  oHicials  of  Rabbinic 
Judaism. II  The  Church  appropriated  them,  ap- 
pealed to  them,  edited  them  in  her  own  interests, 
composed  fresh  ones,  and,  in  general,  treated  the 
Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  much  as  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  had  treated  the  pagan  ones.  It  is  true  that 
the  composition  of  Jewish  Sibyllines  continued 
sporadically  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  at 
any  rate,  and  even  later.  But  the  extant  collection 
is  due  to  Christians,  and  one  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  this  literature  is  to  determine  how 
far  Christians  have  edited  sources  which  were 
originally  Jewish.  As  in  the  case  of  the  apoca- 
lypses, tiie  criteria  are  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
The  Sibylline  oracles  are  a  conglomerate  of  docu- 
ments, ranging  from  the  2ud  cent.  B.C.  to  the 
middle  of  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  Some  sections  (e.g. 
the  earliest,  in  bk.  iii. )  are  evidently  Jewish,  others 
as  evidently  Christian  ;  but  large  passages  seem  to 
show  no  distinct  soil  in  one  or  the  other  religion. 
Some  of  them  are  not  definitely  pre-Christian,  and 
even  those  that  are  to  be  dated  in  the  Christian 
era  may  be  Jewish  compositions  worked  over  by  a 
Christian  hand. 

*  In  his  '  Komposition  und  Entstehungszeit  der  Oracula  Sibyl- 
Una '  (Tf/  xxiii.  1  [1902]  2  f.). 

t  In  an  essay  in  E.  Preuschen's  ZNTW  iii.  [1902]  23-49. 

J  '  The  language  of  prophecy  naturally  assumes  a  metrical  or 
rhythmical  form,  partly  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  jmrtly, 
perhaps,  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  words  uttered  the  effect  of 
a  more  solemn  intonation '  (W.  Y.  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  o/  the 
Republic,  Oxford,  19(15,  p.  34) ;  cf.  ERE  iv.  798». 

§  Cf.  A.  Hilgenfeld's  Judische  Apokalyptih,  Jena,  1857,  p. 
61  f.  ;  Ewald'8  Abhandtungiiber  Entstehuna,  Iiihalt.und  Werth 
der  aibyllinischen  BUcher,  Gottingen,  1858  ;  B.  W.  Badt's  essay 
be  nraeulis  sibyllinis  a  Judceis  compositis,  Breslau,  1869 ;  and 
J.  Lieger's  Die  jiidische  SibjjUe,  griechiseh  und  deutsch  mil 
erklarenden  Anmerkungen,  Vienna,  1908;  in  addition  to  the 
prefaces  of  critical  editors  like  Alexandre  and  Friedlieb.  Tlie 
bulk  of  bk.  iii.  goes  back  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.;  nuclei  seem  to 
gather  round  170  B.c.  and  140  B.C. 

II  Even  Josephus  only  once  refers  to  the  Sibyllina,  to  the 
oracle  of  iii.  97  f.  about  the  tower  of  Babel  (Atit.  i.  4). 
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An  instance  of  the  dinuniltyof  deciding  whether 
a  passage  of  tlie  Sibi/lfiiui  \vas  written  hy  a  Jew  or 
by  a  Cliristian  is  atloided  by  the  Hist  of  the  frag- 
ments wliicli  Tlieophilus  of  Antioch  has  preserved 
{ad  Autol.  ii.  36) : 

*  O  mortal  men  of  flesh,  mere  things  of  nought, 
How  quick  your  pride,  retrnrtik-ss  of  Hfe's  end  I 
Have  ye  no  fear  of  God,  who  knows  each  Uiought, 
Who  sees  all,  rules  all,*  who  doth  all  transcend, 
Nourishing  alt  he  niatle,  and  in  all  men 
Sets  the  sweet  t  Spirit  to  direct  their  ways? 
One  Ood  there  is,  Lord  ahovy  mortal  ken, 
Uni)orn,  alone  in  power,  from  mortal  gaze 
Hidden  himself,  who  yet  beholdeth  all. 
The  immortal  (Jod  no  eye  of  llesh  can  view. 
Who  dwells  al)ove,  the  heavenly  God,  the  true ; 
For  niurlal  nerves  will  weakly  flinch  and  fall 
Even  before  the  sun's  refulgent  hall.  J 
Ah,  worship  him  who  o'er  tlie  world  holds  sway, 
Unborn,  eternal,  self-created  Being, 
Sustaining  Lord,  who  in  our  common  day  § 
Assigns  to  mortals  each  the  power  of  Beeing.l 
Bitterly  for  ill  error  shall  ye  pay, 
For  all  forsaking  of  his  altars  true, 
For  hecatombs  and  offerings  ye  lay 
On  altars  of  dead  idols  as  tbeir  due. 
Besotted,  proud,  ye  left  the  straight  highway 
To  wander  blindly  amotig  thorns  :  ah,  cease, 
Cease,  oh  ye  foolish  men,  to  roam  astray. 
From  darkness  and  black  night  seek  ye  release. 
Lay  hold  upon  the  Light,^  unerring,  clear, 
For  all  to  mark  his  presence  now  and  here. 
Turn  not  for  ever  to  the  murky  night : 
When  lo  the  sun's  sweet  rays  are  shining  bright  I 
Be  wise  of  heart,  Ije  wise  and  understand  : 
There  is  one  God,  who  sends  upon  the  land 
The  rain,  the  wind,  the  lightning  and  the  might 
Of  earthquake,  famine,  pestilence,  and  woe, 
Sad  woe  that  weighs  the  heart,  the  hail,  the  snow, — 
All,**  all  are  his,  who  reigns  over  his  own, 
Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  himself  alone.' 

A  passage  like  this  breathes  so  much  of  the 
monotheistic  moralism  which  was  common  to 
Orphism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity  that  we  have 
no  definite  criteria  for  assigning  it  to  either  a 
Jewish  or  a  Christian  Sibyllinist ;  either  might 
have  written  it,  subordinating  his  dogmatic  idio- 
syncra,sies  to  the  need  of  preserving  tlie  dramatic 
j)robabilities  of  the  situation.  The  spirit  of  the 
piece  is  deliberately  neutral.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  a  passage  like 
this  from  bk.  iii.  263 U'.,  which  describes  the  for- 
tunes of  the  twelve  tribes  : 

*  To  them  alone  a  hundred  fold  the  field 
Bears  harvest,  and  God's  measures  ample  yield. 
Yet  even  they  shall  fare  aniiss,  even  they 
Shall  suffer  pestilence.     Thou,tt  far  away 
From  thy  fair  shrine  shalt  flee,  for  'tis  thy  fate 
To  leave  thy  sacred  soil  all  desolate  ; 
Borne  to  Assyria,  thou  shalt  there  behold 
Thy  wives  and  children  into  slavery  sold, 
And  greedy  hands  despoiling  all  thy  gold. 
Thou  shalt  fill  every  country,  every  sea, 
And  at  thy  customs  all  shall  angry  be.Jt 
But  thy  land  shall  be  empty,  down  shall  fall 
The  great  God's  shrine  and  altar,  the  long  wall, 


•  TOf  inia-KOTTov  vy.iav,  almost  in  the  sense  of  Wis  l^  (=gcru- 
tatoT)  or  1  P  2'^  ('  overseer '). 

t  As  below  (p.  4S5)  in  bk.  vi.  Blass  prefers  to  render,  '  who 
set  the  sweet  breath  of  life  in  everything,  and  made  man 
director  of  all  things.' 

{  This  ancient  argument  is  applied  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
(v.  9  f.)  to  the  Incarnation  specifically  : '  He  manifested  Himself  as 
God's  Son.  For,  had  He  not  come  in  the  flesh,  how  could  men 
ever  have  been  saved  by  beholding  Him,  since  they  are  unable 
to  gaze  directly  at  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  destined  to 
perish  and  is  the  work  of  His  hands?' 

§  iv  ^ai  Koifw,  a  frequent  phrase  in  the  SibylUna. 

Ii  I.C.,  apparently,  of  recognizing  Himself.  But  Kpirr^piov  is 
difficult  in  this  sense.  To  take  it  as  meaning  that  God  con- 
stantly judges  men  in  the  present,  not  simply  in  the  future,  is 
a  possible,  though  less  probable,  alteniative. 

^  If  this  alludes  to  Christ,  the  authorship  is  plain.  To  take  it 
as  a  reference  to  the  sun  is  possible,  but  less  likely.  The  same 
difficulty  emerges  in  the  interpretation  of  iii.  Oof. 

**  Literally,  'why  detail  each  one  by  one  V '^a  common  phrase 
of  the  Sibyl,  in  breaking  off  a  list. 

ft  Suddenly  apostrophizing  the  Jewish  people. 

%X  The  well-known  anti-Semitic  prejudice  which  echoes 
through  Latin  literature.  See  H.  Strong's  paragraphs  in  //./ 
xiii.  (1915)  3(Hif.  ;  he  points  out  how,  e.q.,  the  -Jewish  objection 
to  pork  must  have  irritated  Romans,  as  pork  was  their  favourite 
animal  food. 


Since  Ood  inimortal  thou  would'st  not  obey, 
But  from  his  holy  law  didst  swerve  and  stray. 
Since  wret<;hed  idols  were  thy  heart's  desire. 
Careless  in  reverence  for  the  immortal  Sire 
Of  gods  and  men,  who  worahip  doth  recpiire. 
Wherefore  thy  wondrous  shrine,  thy  fruitful  land 
For  seventy  years  '  untouched  by  thee  shall  sUitid. 
Yet  at  the  end  shall  bliss  and  glory  great 
Be  thine,  as  God  has  ordered :  only  wait  .  .  .' 

We  have  thus  three  strata  in  tlie  medley  of  the 
extant  S'thyUina  :  (1)  the  pagan  (Greek  or  IJahy- 
lonian)  orach's,  whicli  came  into  the  hands  of  Jews 
and  eventually  of  Ciiristians.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  services  rendered  to  tlie  criticism  of  the 
oracles  by  (iedcken,  their  latest  editor,  that  he 
has  distinguished  more  fully  than  any  of  his  i>re- 
dcLcssors  tiie  presence  of  such  outside  .sources 
throughout  the  collection ;  even  altliough  the 
evidence  is  occasionally  unsatisfactory,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  later  Jewish  and  Christian 
Sibyllinists  made  more  use  of  these  surviving  frag- 
ments than  scholars  formerly  were  disposed  to 
admit  ;t  (2)  the  Jewish  Sibyllines,  rising  in  Alex- 
andria not  long  after  the  invasion  of  Kgypt  by 
Antiochus  Ejiiphanes  in  171-169  H.C.  The  literary 
method  was  to  imitate:!:  tlie  pagan  oracles,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  or  threatening  the  Gentiles, 
but  occasionally  fragments  of  them  were  incor- 
porated as  the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  composition,  and 
more  or  less  edited  for  their  new  setting  ;  (3)  t)ie 
Christian  Sibyllines,  wiiich  followed  the  same  path 
in  dealing  with  their  predecessors.  Fresh  oracles 
were  composed,  old  ones  were  recast  and  Christian- 
ized. It  was  the  Jewish  composers  who  gave  the 
lead  to  Christian  in  this  literary  method,  as  in  the 
apocalyptic  department  of  pseudepigrapha,  and 
the  production  of  occasional  Jewish  oracles  went 
on  side  by  side  with  the  Christian  activity,  even 
after  the  Pharisaic  reaction  and  reorganization  of 
Judaism  had  eschewed  tlie  Sibyllines.  But  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  third  of  the  strata.  It  is 
the  most  important  for  our  present  purpose,  not 
simply  because  it  is  Christian,  but  because  the  final 
editing  of  the  oracles,  as  we  have  them,  was  the 
work  of  Christians. § 

3.  The  Christian  Sibyl.— In  the  early  Christian 
literature  we  bear  of  the  Sibyl  before  we  hear 
of  Sibylline  oracles.  The  so-called  allusions  in 
Clement  of  Kome  are  dubious,  but  Hermas  {Vis. 
IL  iv.)  mentions  her.  Justin  {Apol.  i.  20)  quotes 
her,  along  with  Hystaspes,  to  prove  that  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  author  of 
pseudo- Justin's  Cohortatio  ad  Groicos  { 16),  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  cent.,  not  only  quotes  her  as  a  primeval 
witness  to  monotlieism,  but  (37)  describes  her 
shrine  at  Cunife  :  '  You  will  also  be  able  easily  to 
learn  the  right  religion,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
ancient  Sibyl,  who,  under  a  powerful  inspiration, 
teaches  you  by  her  oracles  what  .seems  closely  akin 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets.  She  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Babylon,  her  father  being  Berosus, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Chald;ea  ;  after  cro.-^sing 
over,  somehow,  to  Campania,  she  uttered  lier 
oracles  in  a  town  calletl  Cumoe,  six  miles  from 
BaiEe,  the  site  of  the  liot  springs  of  Campania. 

•  From  Jer  2512. 

t  See  below,  p.  486.  In  viii.  SCI,  373,  two  lines  are  quoted 
from  a  l)elphic  oracle  which  happens  to  be  preserved  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  47).  Hermas  (see  below)  hears  terrible  news  from  his 
Sibyl,  followed  by  gentle,  jrracious  promises,  ond  Rende!  Harris 
{The.  Homeric Ccntoius.  London,  1808,  p.  15 f.) conjectures  that 
the  former  were  '  an  intimation  of  the  impendinp  ruin  of  Koine, 
something  like  what  we  find  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  SiOj/llinc 
Orai'/rfi.'  But  this  would  he  Jewish.  The  couplet  :n  iv.  97-OS 
is  indubitably  pagan  ;  Strabo  quotes  it  as  sufh. 

t  'The  pseudo-oracular,'  as  K.  \V.  H.  Myers  puts  it,  'is  a 
style  which  has  in  all  ages  been  cultivated  with  success' 
{Uelknica'i,  London.  18;»8,  p.  411). 

§  A  good  stxitement  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Har- 
nack's  Gcschicfite  der  aftchrintiicheii  Litterafur,  i.  i.  (Leipzig, 
1893]8tilfl.,  II.  i.  [do.,  1897]  581  f.,  ii.  (do.,  1904)  184  f. 
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When  I  was  in  that  town,  I  saw  a  spot  where  I 
was  shown  a  huge  basilica  cut  out  of  a  single  block 
— an  extiaonliiiary  and  most  marvellous  object. 
According  to  those  who  had  the  local  tradition 
from  their  fathers,  it  was  there  that  she  used  to 
put  forth  her  oracles.  In  the  middle  of  the 
basilica  I  was  shown  three  openings  cut  out  of  the 
same  block,  in  which,  when  lilled  with  water,  she 
was  said  to  have  bathed  ;  after  which  she  would 
resume  her  robe,  retire  to  the  inner  shrine  of  the 
basilica  (still  cut  out  of  the  same  block),  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  seated  on  a  high  platform 
and  throne,  put  forth  her  oracles.'  He  then 
argues  that  Plato  must  have  had  this  Sibyl  in  his 
mind  when  he  described  in  the  Phcec/rus  ('2-441}) 
and  the  Meno  (99C)  the  phenomena  of  prophetic 
frenzy  or  rapture,  since  the  Sibyl  did  not  recollect 
afterwards  what  she  had  said  during  her  uncon- 
scious ecstasies.*  This  Christian  author  also 
shares  the  view  of  Pausanias  (see  above)  about  the 
parentage  of  the  Sibyl  ;  but  for  our  immediate 
purpose  it  is  more  relevant  to  note  his  appeal  to 
lier  teaching  on  morality  and  monotheism.  The 
appeal  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  him  alone. 
It  represents  a  widespread  attitude,  and  from  it 
there  developed  a  Christian  Sibylline  literature. 
Christians,  especially  Christian  apologists  of  the 
2nd  cent,  like  Theophilus  of  Antloch  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  were  content  to  upbraid  the  de- 
generate and  immoral  paganism  of  the  age  by 
holding  up  the  purer  conceptions  of  the  ancient 
Sibyl,  but  others  were  attracted  to  the  predictions 
and  threats  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  which 
seemed  so  analogous  to  the  apocalyptic  tracts  of 
the  Church.  It  was  the  latter  interest  that  first 
started  the  independent  composition  of  Sibylline 
verses  by  Christians,  probably  on  quite  a  small 
scale.  Cel.sus,  e.g.,  taunts  Christians  on  two 
grounds,  in  this  connexion  ;  they  were  'Sibyllists,' 
he  urged,  with  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
prophetic  Sibyl  and  their  appeal  to  her  oracular 
authority  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  v.  61),  and  they  dared  to 
interpolate  these  ancient  sources  with  impious 
lines  of  their  own  (vii.  53  :  nSv  5i  ■7rapeyypd<peiv  //.ip 
€ls  ret  ^K€LVT]s  TToXXix  Kttt  ^\(i<TipTjp.a  iiKTi  bvvaude).  It 
was  not  difficult  to  slip  in  a  Christian  line  or  alter 
a  phrase,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  apoca- 
lypses of  Judaism.  Then  came  the  full-blown 
production  of  such  oracles  by  writers  of  the  Cliuich, 
partly  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence,  partly  to 
enforce  Christian  predictions  and  threats,  partly 
even  to  disseminate  Christian  doctrines.  Once  the 
fabrication  of  Sihyllina  started,  it  went  on  from 
modest  interpretations  of  a  line  or  two  to  fresh 
pieces.  The  sustaining  force  in  the  composition  of 
such  oracles  was  drawn  from  the  popular  passion, 
in  several  Christian  circles,  for  their  pagan  and 
.Jewish  prototypes.  The  ingenuity  of  Sibylline 
composers  and  the  credulity  of  many  simple  Chris- 
tians combined  to  produce  our  present  collection. 

One  remarkable  proof  of  the  prestige  gained  by 
the  Sibylline  oracles  of  paganism  in  certain  corners 
of  the  Church  during  the  '2nd  cent,  is  afforded  by 
an  incidental  allusion  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
which  proves  that  some  Pauline  apocryphon  claimed 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle  for  the  Divine  testi- 
mony of  these  primeval  predictions.  In  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Stromata  (ch.  5),  arguing  that  the 
Greeks  had  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
Clement  declares : 

*  From  the  Hellenic  discipline  and  also  from  the  legal  [i.e. 
the  Jewish]  discipline,  those  who  accept  faith  are  gathered 
into  the  one  race  of  the  saved  People — not  that  the  three 
peoples  are  separated  chronoloo:ically,  but  that  they  are  dis- 
ciplined in  different  covenants  of  the  one  Lord  [and  instructed?] 
by  the  word  of  the  one  Lord.     As  it  was  God's  will  to  save  the 


*  In  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  Sibyl  is  passive  or  reluctant 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration.  This  tallied  with  some 
Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  prophetic  inspiration. 


Jews  by  giving  them  prophets,  80  he  raised  up  the  most  notable 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  prophets  in  their  own  tongue, 
as  they  were  able  to  receive  the  divine  bounty,  and  thus  separ- 
ated tiieni  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  This  will  be  clear  from  The 
Preaching  of  Peter  and  also  from  the  words  of  the  .Apostle 
Paul :  "  Take  the  Greek  books,  read  the  Sibyl,  see  how  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  course  of  the  future  are  shown  there.  Take  and 
read  Hystaspes,  and  you  will  find  the  Son  of  God  far  more  lumin- 
ously and  plainly  described,  and  how  many  kings  will  array 
themselves  against  the  Christ,  hating  him  and  those  who  bear 
his  name,  his  faithful  ones,  his  patience  and  his  coming."  ' 

Unfortunately  Clement  does  not  name  this  Pauline 
document,  and  nothing  corresponding  to  his  quota- 
tion has  turned  up  yet  in  any  surviving  fragments 
of  the  Acta  Pauli.  But  the  Alexandrian  apolo- 
gist's attitude  brings  out  one  distinctive  feature 
in  the  Christian  Sibylllria.  For  all  their  common 
appeal  to  the  pagan  Sibyl  or  Sibyls,  there  was  one 
difference  between  the  procedure  of  the  Jewish 
Sibyllinists  and  the  Christian.  The  former  often 
took  pains  to  construct  a  Sibjd  of  their  own  ;  she 
spoke  (ireek,  and  spoke  to  Greeks,  but  she  was 
of  Hebrew  birth.  She  repudiates  her  sisters 
of  Erythne  and  Cumse.  '  Mortals  throughout 
Hellas  will  call  me  foreign,  sprung  from  Er3thra', 
and  shameless ;  some  will  say  I  am  the  Sibyl 
whose  mother  was  Circe  and  whose  father  was 
Gnostos,  a  raving  maniac.  But  when  all  these 
things  come  to  pass,  then  you  will  remember  me, 
and  none  will  then  call  me  mad,  but  the  prophetess 
of  mighty  God  '  (iii.  813-818  ;  cf.  iv.  1-23).  The 
Sibyl,  like  Cassandra,  has  to  prophesj'  to  an 
incredulous  generation.  But  she  is  of  Hebrew 
origin,  or  at  any  rate  of  Babylonian.  Traditions 
vary  on  her  birth  ;  in  some  quarters  she  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  Noah  (iii.  827,  '  I  was 
his  daughter-in-law '),  but  it  was  at  any  rate 
essential  to  safeguard  the  origin  of  one  who  not 
only  denounced  idolatry  but  glorilied  the  Jewish 
people,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  identify  her, 
in  one  or  other  of  her  Oriental  forms,  with  Hebrew 
story.  The  Christian  Sibyllinists,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  over  the  pagan  Sibyl  or  Sibyls.  Their 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration  working  in  the  past 
outside  Israel — an  outcome  of  the  finer  conception 
of  the  Logos,  as  held  by  the  apologists — enabled 
tliem  to  dispense  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
figure.  It  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
for  them,  in  any  case,  to  produce  a  Sibyl  for  them- 
selves than  it  had  been  for  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of 
an  earlier  age.*  The  Christian  Sibyl  is  therefore 
a  voice  rather  than  a  figure  ;  she  is  rarely  so 
dramatic  and  definite  as  the  Jewish  Sibyl,  except 
when  she  is  made  to  repent  of  her  pagan  vices  (see 
below). 

The  only  exception  to  this  may  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  that  second-rate  Bunyan  of  the  2nd  cent., 
Hennas.  He  makes  his  hero  receive  a  book  of 
revelations  from  an  old  woman,  whom  he  takes  to 
be  the  Sibyl.  But  he  is  told  in  a  vision  that  it  is 
the  Church  ;  the  Church  is  old,  because  she  was 
created  first  of  all  things  (Vis.  i.-ii.).  This  would 
be  all  the  more  dramatic  if  the  setting  of  the 
vision  were  Cumse.f  Whether  Hermas  added 
this  graphic  touch  or  not,  he  certainly  took  over 
the  figure  of  the  aged  Sibyl  and  re-shaped  it  as  the 
Church,  in  order  to  suggest  a  medium  for  moral 
precepts  and  eschatological  predictions.  It  is  one 
of  the  daring  touches  in  this  religious  romance, 
but  later  writers  of  the  Church  went  on  another 
line  when  they  appropriated  the  Sibyl.       They 

*  The  traits  remained  the  same  ;  (ft)  the  .Sibyl  was  a  woman  ; 
(6)  her  inspiration  was  ecstatic  and  frenzied ;  (c)  she  spoke  in 
hexameters,  the  ordinary  metrical  mould  for  religious  oracles 
(Plutarch,  De  Pyth.  Orac.  9,  says  she  was  nourished  by  the 
Muses  on  Helicon) ;  and  id)  she  was  very  old.  The  last  point 
was  sharpened  for  Jews  and  Christians,  if  the  Sibyl  was  already 
in  the  far  past,  when  Heracleitus  heard  of  her  towards  the  end 
of  the  Gth  cent.  B.C.,  how  nmch  more  remote  she  would  be  to 
Hellenistic  Judaism  and  early  Christianity  ! 

t  'I  was  on  my  way,'  says  Hermas,  ec?  xiu/uis  (IMSS);  most 
editors  alter  this  to  ei?  Koujuaj. 
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jirefened  to  leave  lier  in  the  far  mists  of  (!iecl< 
antiquity  as  an  int'i>ntr<)vei'til)le  witness  to  Ooit's 
presence  and  [luriiose  amiin^'  the  nations  of  ])re- 
Christian  iiayanisni.  From  that  coi^n  of  vantage 
she  pours  out  reproof  and  threatenin;;.  She  has 
little  or  no  dramatic  role  of  an  independent  kind, 
till  wo  turn  aside  to  some  corners  of  Iv^-yptian 
Cliristianity.*  where,  as  we  saw  at  the  heginniu},' 
of  this  article,  apocalyptic  fantasy  set  her  amon^' 
the  final  opponents  of  Antichrist,  amonj;  the  four 
witnesses  to  Clnist  who  herald  His  overthrow  of 
death  and  evil.  A  conception  of  this  kind  could 
%rise  only  in  a  popular  Christianity  which  was  face 
to  face  with  sterner  exi^'encies  than  those  of  the 
a"e  of  Hermas  ;  but  it  reiirescnted  the  normal 
("Tiristian  attitude  to  the  Sibyl  as  little  as  did 
Hermas.  Wliat  the  Church  valued  primarily  in 
the  Sibyl  was  her  rhapsodies,  not  any  actions  or 
sult'erin^s.  She  was  a  voice  in  the  wiklerness,  and 
it  was  to  the  oracles  which  she  was  suppose<l  to 
have  voiced  that  Christians  turned  forconhrmation 
of  their  hopes  and  beliefs. 

A  number  of  prominent  early  Christian  Fathers 
ignore  the  Sibyl,  but  none  of  those  who  mention 
or  quote  her  feel  any  need  of  defendinf,'  this  pro- 
cedure. The  ordinary  assumption  is  that  she  is 
a  reliable  prophetess  of  the  truth,  and  that  her 
predictions  of  Clirist  and  Christianity  are  as 
authentic  in  their  own  way  as  the  prophecies  of 
the  OT.  Tertulliant  voices  the  general  opinion 
when  he  calls  her  '  uerl  uera  nates.'  The  first 
indication  of  any  real  t  scepticism  on  the  part  of 
Christians  occurs  in  the  4th  cent,  oration  of  Con- 
stantine,  ad  Satict.  coctiim  (18  f.).  Though  the 
speaker  quotes  the  Sibylline  oracles  as  a  telling 
proof,  from  paganism,  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
nature  of  Christ,  he  feels  obliged  to  give  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  :  the  reasons  are  M'eaker 
than  the  faith,  but  the  signiHcant  thing  is  that 
evidently  he  could  not  count  upon  an  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  the  oracles  as  inspired  by  God  in 
pre-Christian  Greece.     He  argues  in  this  way  : 

'The  Erythraean  Sibyl,  who  declares  that  she  lived  in  the 
sixth  generation  after  tlie  flood, §  was  a  priestess  of  Apollo ; 
she  wore  the  sacred  tillet  in  imitation  of  him  whom  she  served, 
and  guarded  the  tripod  round  which  the  serpent  coiled ;  she 
answered  those  who  consulted  her,  as  her  parents  in  their 
folly  had  devoted  her  to  this  service — a  service  which  produced 
not  solemn  results  but  unseemly  passions,  such  as  are  told  of 
Daphne.  However,  she  once  swept  into  the  shrine  of  that 
obnoxious  superstition  and,  really  filled  this  time  with  the 
Divine  inspiration,  foretold  in  words  the  Divine  plan  for  the 
future,  plainly  disclosing  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Jesus  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  lines — which  form  an  acrostic'  He 
proceeds  to  quote  the  acrostic  (see  below),  adding  :  'Obviously 
a  divine  impulse  inspired  tlie  maiden  to  foretell  this.  For  my 
part.  I  consider  ber  blessed  who  was  thus  chosen  bj'  the  Saviour 
to  be  a  prophetess  of  his  gracious  thought  for  us.  But  many 
people  are  sceptical ;  they  allow  that  the  Erythrtean  bibyl  was 
a  seer,  but  they  suspect  that  it  was  someone  belonging  to  our 
religion,  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  poetry,  who  composed 
these  lines ;  they  think  they  are  a  forgery  and  that  they  are 
alleged  to  be  oracles  of  the  Sibyl  because  the.v  contain  salutary 
moral  precepts  which  curb  sensuous  indulgence  and  promote  a 
sober,  orderly  life.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  mistake  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  for  our  own  members  have  been  at  pains 
to  calculate  the  time  with  care,  so  that  no  one  need  suspect  this 
poem  was  written  after  the  arrival  and  the  condemnation  (Kddo&ov 
Kttl  Kpiaiv)  of  Christ  or  that  the  current  view  of  their  previous 
composition  by  the  Sibyl  is  inaccurate.' 

*  Vergil,  of  course,  had  already  begun  to  set  the  Cumsan 
Sibyl  in  motion.  She  is  more  to  him  than  a  seer  who  is  con- 
sulted. She  conducts  ^neaa  to  the  world  of  the  dead,  just  as 
she  does  in  Ovid. 

t  Ad  Sationen,  ii.  12:  '  Ante  enim  Sibylla  quam  omnis  littera- 
tura  exstitit.  Ilia  scilicet  Sibylla,  ueri  uera  uates,  et  cuius 
uocabula  dsemoniorum  uatibus  induistis.  Ea  senario  uersu  in 
hunc  sensum  de  Saturni  prosapia  et  rebus  eius  exponit.'  The 
description  recurs  in  the  pa.ssage  inserted  by  Codex  Fnldensis  in 
Apot,  19,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  addition  is  doubtful  (cf. 
R.  Heinze's  Tertullians  AptAogeticuvi,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  3SBf.). 

J  Origen's  answer  to  Celsus  is  weak,  and  he  never  uses  the 
Sibyl  in  his  proofs  of  revelation.  But  he  does  not  pronouncre 
against  the  Siliytlina.  Lactantius  {Div.  Innt.  iv.  15.  26)  takes 
much  the  same  line  of  defence  as  Curistanline. 

§  In  bk.  i.  2S3i.  the  Sibyl  distinctly  says  she  belonged  to  the 
sixth  generation  after  Adam  I 
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He  then  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Cicero  in  tlie 
i/i:  DiiHii.  ii.  .")4 — a  shignlarly  maladroit  appeal, 
for  Cicero  did  not  translate  this  acrostic*  into 
Latin,  and  in  fact  used  the  acrostic  form  of  the 
Sibylline  verses  to  disprove  the  as.sertion  (hat  the 
Sibyl  spoke  in  ecstatic  frenzy  ;  acrostics,  as  he 
observed,  are  not  the  product  of  a  frenzied  intellect, 

pouring  out  impr ptu  iiisiiiration.     Eusebius,  or 

whoever  wrote  this  speech  for  the  Fmperor,  felt, 
however,  that  the  Sioyllina  allbrded  too  telling  a 
proof  of  Christianitv  to  be  surrendered.  The  un- 
critical spirit  jirevailed  over  the  doubts  of  more 
intelligent  Christians  and  the  ridicule  jionred  by 
jiiigans  on  this  manufiictureil  jmiduct.  i'he  Sibyl- 
linn  were  read,  and  they  continued  to  be  written. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  galliered 
that  no  Sibylline  oracles  of  Christian  origin  are 
contemiiorary  with  the  Ajiostolic  Age.  We  do 
not  possess  any  delinite  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  such  compositions  began  to  appear  in  Chris- 
tian circles,  ajiart  from  the  insertion  of  lines  here 
and  there  in  extant  .lewish  oracles,  whicdi  preceded 
independent  Sibylline  composition.  15ut  it  can 
hardly  have  been  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent,  that  the  Church's  interest  in 
the  Sibyl  bec.'ime  creative.  All  the  sections  which 
are  speeilically  Christian,  in  the  [iresent  collection, 
are  quite  post-apostolic  ;  some  may  be  earlier  than 
the  3rd  cent.,  but  none  has  a  sure  claim  to  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  '2nil  century.  The 
result  is  that  we  are  left  with  the  parado.x  that 
those  SibjUine  oracles  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
relevant  to  this  Dictionary  are  all  of  .Jewish  <irigin, 
i.e.  the  familiar  oracles  emhedded  in  books  iii.-v. 
especially,  illustrating  the  apocalyptic  and  eschato- 
logical  traditions  t  which  operated  in  .some  circles 
of  contem|iorary  piety.  These  Jewish  oracles  the 
jiresent  writer  does  not  propose  to  discuss.  They 
are  accessible,  and  for  tlie  most  jiart  intelligible, 
tli.anks  to  the  research  which  for  over  a  century 
has  been  devoted  to  this  branch  of  (mr  subject.^ 
It  is  tlie  rest  of  the  Sibyllines  which  are  uiifainiliar 
to  the  ordinarj'  student,  even  of  Church  history  ; 
they  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  clear,  but  they  represent  so  curious  and 
baffling  a  phase  of  early  Christian  literature  and 
popular  feeling,  on  its  romantic  side,  that  it  will 
be  of  some  service  even  to  call  attention  to  the 
problems  which  they  still  contain,  and  to  the 
phenomena  of  their  origin.  In  surveying  these 
Sibijllinn  we  enter  a  by-way  of  early  Christian 
literature,  but  it  is  a  by-way  which,  like  that  of 
the  uncanonical  gospels,  though  never  to  the  same 
extent,  was  once  thronged  and  iiopular. 

In  Gettcken's  standard  edition  of  the  text  (see 
Literature),  apart  from  a  prose  jirologue  and  some 
brief,  scattered  fragments,  the  extant  collection 
contains  fourteen  books.  Nothing  from  the  ninth 
and  tenth  has  been  preserved,  but  the  oilier  twelve 
amount  to  4146  lines  (400,  347,  8-J9,  19'.',  531,  '28, 
162,  500,  3'24,  '21)0,  173,  .361),  and  there  are  some 
(d)vious  lacunae  in  the  te.xt.  The  present  form  of 
the  collection  probably  goes  back  in  the  main  to 
the  anonymous  Byzantine  Greek   who  wrote  the 

*  The  Sibylline  oracle  he  mentions  advised  the  Uoinans  '  eum 
quem  re  vera  regem  habeliamus,  appellandum  quotjue  esse  rcgem, 
si  salui  esse  vellemus.'  The  I'arlliians  could  be  concjuered  only 
by  a  'king.'  Therefore,  as  this  adroit  partisan  of  Caisar  put  it 
in  his  oracle,  let  that  title  be  given  to  Ciesar. 

t  E.(l.  the  belief  in  Sero  rfitivinta  or  at  any  rate  rtdnx.  which 
eclioes  through  bks.  iv.,  v.,  and  viii.,  and  which  sounds  behind 
the  ApocaI.\  pse  of  John. 

J  Besides  the  translations  mentioned  in  the  Literature  (below), 
the  English  reader  will  find  critical  discussions  in  S.  Krauss's 
article  (J/;.' xi.  :il9~32;i),  \V.  J.  \)e&ni''ti  Pseudfpirjrapha,  London, 
isyi,  pp.  276-:i44,  Bousset's  article  in  the  Eng.  tr.  of  Her/og 
(vol.  X.  pp.  396-100),  J.  II.  Lupton's  art.  in  Smith's  DCB  iv. 
644-649,  apa(ierbyS.  A.  Hirsch  in  the./e/i  ii.  [1890|  400-4'29,  and 
—for  the  religious  ideas— James  Druinniond'a  Philo  Jud4Xu.i,  2 
vols,,  London,  1888, 1.  107  9.,  and  U.  H.  Charles,  in  EBi  i.  245- 
2fiO. 
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prologue  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century. 
Tliis  prolofjjue  is  a  rou;:h  piece  of  work.  It  rejieats 
some  current  legemis  iihout  theSihji  anti  Sibylline 
oracles,  but  it.s  structure  is  loose.  This  nuiy  be 
due  to  later  interpolations,  or  the  text  ma}'  have 
sull'ered  at  the  hands  of  scribes.  Even  so,  however, 
it  sliows  more  goodwill  than  critical  ability  in  the 
writer.  He  is  a  siini)le.  credulous  Christian,  who 
undertakes  the  literary  task  of  collecting  and 
arranging  the  Sib>/lliua  V>ecause  he  desires  to  aid 
Christian  piety.  'iMie  contents  of  the  prologue  are 
as  follows  : 

'  If  toil  spent  on  reading  Greek  books  .yields  rich  profit  to 
those  who  labour  at  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  power  of  making 
scholars  of  those  who  toil  thus,  it  is  far  more  titling  for  tlie 
rightminded  to  devote  themselves  at  all  times  to  the  divine 
scriptures,  inasnuich  as  they  treat  of  God  and  of  what  issues  in 
spiritual  profit ;  this  yields  a  twofold  gain,  for  people  can  there- 
by profit  themselves  and  also  those  whom  they  come  across. 
Hence  it  was  that  I  myself  resolved  to  take  the  oracles  which 
are  called  Sibylline,  and  which  are  to  be  found  here  and  there, 
read  in  confusion  and  indisunctly  understood,  and  to  publish 
them  in  connected  and  orderly  form,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  grasped  by  the  reader  and  yield  him  their  profit  (for 
they  cont^iin  no  small  amount  of  what  is  essential  and  useful), 
thus  reTidoring  the  study  of  them  at  once  more  rich  and  varied. 
P'or  they  impart  clear  information  about  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Siiirit,  the  divine  and  life-imparting  trinity,  as  well  as 
about  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  about  his  birth  from  a  pure  virgin,  about  the  cures  per- 
formed by  him,  likewise  about  his  life-giving  Passion  and  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  about  the  judgment 
to  come  and  the  recompense  for  what  we  all  have  done  in  this 
life.  Besides,  they  treat  clearly  of  what  is  disclosed  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  books  of  the  prophets  about  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  formation  of  man,  the  expulsion  from 
paradise,  and  the  re-forming ;  *  they  foretell  what  has  taken 
place,  and  perhaps  what  is  to  take  place,  in  various  ways.  In  a 
word,  they  can  be  of  no  small  service  to  those  who  come  across 
them. 

"  Sibyl  "  is  a  Roman  term,  meaning  prophetess  or  seer  ;  hence 
female  seers  were  called  by  this  single  name.  There  were 
Sibyls,  as  many  writers  tell  us,  in  different  ages  and  localities, 
to  the  number  of  ten  ;  first,  the  Chaldiean  or  Persian,  whose 
proper  name  was  Sambethe,  belonging  to  the  race  of  the  most 
blessed  Noah,  and  said  to  have  foretold  the  events  connected 
with  Alexander  the  Macedonian  ;  she  is  mentioned  by  Nicanor 
the  biographer  of  Alexander.  Second,  the  Libyan  sibyl,  men- 
tioned by  Euripides  in  the  prologue  to  the  Lamia.  Third,  the 
Delphic,  born  at  Delphi,  of  whom  Chrysippus  speaks  in  his  book 
upon  the  deity  (divination?).  Fourth,  the  Italian  sibyl  of 
Cimmeria  in  Italy,  the  mother  of  Evander,  who  founded  the 
shrine  of  Pan  in  Rome  called  the  Lupercal.  Fifth,  the  Ery- 
thrsan  sibyl,  who  predicted  the  Trojan  war;  Apollodorus  the 
Erythrsean  vouches  for  her.  Sixth,  the  Samian  sibyl,  whose 
proper  name  was  Phyto ;  Eratostlienes  has  written  of  her. 
Seventh,  the  Cumasan  sibyl  called  Amalthea  and  also  Herophile, 
by  some  Taraxandra ;  Vergil  [^■En.  vi.  36J  calls  the  Cuinrean 
sibyl  Deiphobe,  the  daughter  of  Glaucus.  Eighth,  the  Helles- 
pontine  sibyl,  born  at  the  village  of  Marpessus  near  the  town  of 
Gergition,  in  the  district  of  the  Troad,  during  the  days  of  Solon 
and  Cyrus,  as  Heraclides  Ponticus  writes.  Ninth,  the  Phrygian, 
and  tenth,  the  Tiburtine  sibyl,  called  Albunea.f 

The  story  goes  that  the  Cum:ean  sibyl  brought  nine  books  of 
her  own  oracles  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  was  then  king  of 
the  Roman  State,  asking  three  hundred  pounds  for  them.  As 
she  was  treated  with  contempt  and  not  even  asked  what  their 
contents  were,  she  committed  three  of  them  to  the  flames.  On 
her  next  visit  to  the  king,  she  brought  the  six  books  and  de- 
manded the  same  price  for  them,  but  was  treated  with  disdain, 
and  burned  other  three.  Following  this  up  with  a  third  visit, 
she  brought  the  remaining  three  and  asked  the  same  price  for 
them,  declaring  that  if  she  did  not  get  it  she  would  burn  them 
also.  Then  the  king — so  the  story  goes — read  them,  and  in 
astonishment  gave  her  a  hundred  pounds  for  them  and  de- 
manded the  rest  of  the  books  ;  she  reported  that  she  had  none 
equivalent  to  what  had  been  burnt  and  that  no  such  oracles 
were  attainable  apart  from  ecstasy,  but  that  certain  persons  in 
various  towns  and  localities  had  received  oracles  which  they 
judged  essential  and  profitable,  and  that  a  collection  of  these 
should  be  made.  This  was  done  speedily.  What  God  had 
given  in  secret  did  not  escape  notice.  The  books  of  all  the 
sibyls  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  in  ancient  Rome,  those  of 
the  sibyl  of  Cumae  being  kept  secret  and  not  communicated  to  the 
people,  as  they  announced  rather  specifically  anddistinctly  what 
was  to  happen  in  Italy  ;  the  other  books  were  made  known  to 
all.  The  predictions  of  the  Erythrsan  sibyl  have  the  local  name 
prefixed  to  them,  whereas  the  others  have  no  indication  of  their 
origin,  but  lie  mixed  up  together. 
Now  Firmianus,!  a  philosopher  of  no  small  repute  and  a 

*  avanKdaetiK;,  the  '  new '  creation  in  contrast  to  TrAotrews,  which 
has  just  been  used. 

t  This  paragraph  is  practically  a  reproduction  of  Varro's 
account,  which  Lactantius(Z)/y.  Iiist.  i.  6)  had  preserved. 

t  He  means,  of  course,  the  great  Christian  apologist,  L. 
Caelius  Firmianus    Lactantius.      Some    idea   of   our    author's 


priest  of  the  aforesaid  Capitol,  opened  his  eyes  to  Christ,  our 
eternal  light,  and  in  his  writings  set  forth  what  had  been  said 
by  the  eibyls  about  the  unspeakably  Glory,  and  thereby  refuted 
with  effect  the  folly  of  the  Greek  error.  His  powerful  explana- 
tion was  in  the  Ausonian  tongue,  whereas  the  Sibylline  verses 
were  in  the  Greek  language.  Lest  this  should  be  deemed  in- 
credible, I  shall  bring  forward  the  following  evidence  from  the 
man  who  has  just  been  mentioned.*  (Since  the  SibylHnea 
current  among  us  are  despised  as  common  by  tliose  who  under- 
stand Greek  topics — what  is  uncommon  being  only  counted  of 
any  value— and  since  people  are  the  slower  to  believe  in  them 
as  the  lines  do  not  all  observe  the  accurate  laws  of  metre,  this 
latter  is  not  the  fault  of  the  prophetess  but  of  those  who  took 
them  down,  either  because  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
rush  of  what  was  said,  or  because  they  were  uneducated  ;t  as 
for  the  prophetess,  her  memory  of  what  she  had  said  ceased 
with  the  period  of  ecstasy.  This  was  what  Plat/O  J  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  that  many  important  things  were  acfomj>Iished 
by  those  who  did  not  know  what  they  were  sajing.)  '*  So  1  sliall 
quote  as  much  as  possible  from  the  oracles  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  envoys.    The  following  was  written  of  the  supreme  God  : 

One  God,  who  rules  alone,  almighty,  uncreated  .  .  , 

One  God  there  is  alone,  high  over  all,  who  made 

the  heaven,  the  sun  and  stars  and  moon, 

the  fruitful  earth,  the  swellings  of  the  sea  ; 

he  only  is  Creator  God,  all-strong, 

he  fixed  our  mould  of  being,  and  'twas  he 

blended  the  nature  of  each  human  life." 
Which  means  either  that  when  human  beings  come  together, 
they  become  one  flesh  with  the  Father,  or  thai  he  fashioned  man 
and  the  work!  under  heaven  out  of  the  four  elements  which  are 
opposed  to  one  another.' 

There  is  a  close  afiinity  between  this  prologue 
and  a  *  theosopby '  of  the  5th  cent.  (474-491),  which 
originally  contained  seven  books  'on  the  orthodox 
faith,'  employing  the  Sibylline  oracles  amongst 
other  pagan  sources  to  illustrate  Christian  doctrine. 
In  a  fragment  recently  discovered  by  Karl  Mras 
(' Eine  neuentdeckte  Sibyllen-Theosophie,'  Wiener 
Studien,  xxviii.  [1906]  43-83),  the  author  appears 
to  have  drawn  his  quotation  from  Lactantius  in 
part,  but  he  had  not  our  extant  Sibylline  collection 
before  him,  and  Mras  conjectures  that  the  author 
of  our  prologue  borrowed  from  this  'theosophy.' 
There  is  nothing  in  the  prologue  to  contradict  this 
view ;  it  is  a  dishevelled  piece  of  writing,  and 
neither  original  nor  reliable.  However  the  com- 
piler made  up  his  collection,  its  condition  does  not 
increaseourrespect  for  his  literary  capacities.  What 
his  ideas  of  connexion  and  order  may  have  been, 
we  have  no  means  of  telling.  The  arrangement  of 
the  following  oracles  is  not  chronological — possibly 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  that — but  it  is  not  even 
topical.  The  least  unsatisfactoiy  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  materials  will  be  to  survey  rapidly 
each  book  in  the  sequence  of  the  collection. 

Bks.  i.  and  ii.  form  a  unity,  but  they  are  not  by 
any  means  the  earliest  part  of  the  collection,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  represent  a  Jewish 
basis  overlaid  by  Christian  additions  at  several 
points.  They  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to 
early  Christian  writers  ;  the  hrst  echo  occurs  in  the 
Oratio  ad  sanvt.  coetum{\8  =  Sib.  i.  283f.),  which  is 
attributed  to  Constantine.  This  does  not  militate 
against  H,  Dechent's  view§  that  the  Jewish  piece 

historical  knowledge  may  be  inferred  from  his  remark  that 
Lactantius  had  been  a  pagan  priest  of  the  CapitoUne  temple  ! 

*  The  loose  quotation  from  Lactantius  {DiiK  Inst.  i.  6)  does 
not  begin  till  after  the  passage  in  brackets,  which  our  author 
seems  to  have  reproduced  freely  by  an  error  of  memory  from 
the  Cokortalio  ad  Greecos. 

t  This  is  the  Christian's  attempt  to  answer  the  educated 
Roman's  objection  to  the  obscurity  and  irregularity  of  the 
Christian -S'/ii,y//(»rt.  So  far  from  being  a  mark  of  weakness,  this 
really  proves  their  authenticity  and  inspired  origin  ! 

X  See  above,  p.  480.  Both  passages  expound  the  validity  of 
rapture  as  a  means  of  divination  and  insight,  but  the  Sibyl  is 
only  mentioned  in  the  Phccdrus,  where  Socrates  contends  that 
'  the  greatest  blessings  come  to  us  by  way  of  madness  {fjuii-ia^)if 
only  it  is  bestowed  by  hea\en.  Why,  the  prophetess  at  Delphi 
and  the  priestesses  atDodona  have  done  many  a  noble  service  to 
Hellas,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  public,  by  their  madness, 
whereas  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  in  their  sober  senses. 
And  furtlier,  we  should  only  be  elaborating  what  is  known  to 
everybody,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the  Sibyl  and  all  the  rest,  vvho 
by  the  exercise  of  inspired  divination  have  set  many  people 
right  for  what  lay  before  them,  by  disclosing  to  them  much  of 
the  future.' 

§  In  his  monograph,  (feber  das  erste,  ziveite  und  elfte  Buck 
der  sibylliniscken  Weisnagungen^  Frankfort,  1873. 
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which  hedisentan-rles  from  i.  1-323,  ii.  6-33,  154- 
178,  ISo-KSi),  Ii)3  241,  253-311,  314-325  (327)  was 
coinposoil  before  tlie  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  does 
tell  a<'ainst  anj'  early  date*  for  the  Christian  edit- 
injj.  In  bli.  i.  tlie  Sibyl  describes  the  Creation  and 
the  Flood,  and  then,  in  ;,'enuinely  prophetic  style, 
carries  tht^  story  down  to  tlic  rebellion  of  the  Titans 
(1-323),  when  snildenly  tlie  birth,  niinislry,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  imMislinient  of 
the  disobedient  Hebrews,  are  descrifjed  :  the  book 
ends  with  a  prediction  of  the  capture  of  the  'I'eniple 
at  .lerusaleni  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under 
tlie  wrath  of  God  for  having  maltreated  His  Son. 
Several  jiassau'es  in  this  Christian  section  are 
almost  verbally  i<lentical  with  lines  of  the  eij;lith 
book,  and  it  is  still  a  vexed  question  which  book 
borrowed  from  the  other. 

In  the  Jewish  oracle,  wliich,  like  nearly  all  the 
Sihi/llina,  is  a  mine  of  odd  lore  about  contemporary 
traditions  and  lefieiids,  the  most  interesting  feature 
is  the  det.ailed  description  of  Noah  as  a  '  preacher 
of  righteousness'  (2  1*2'')  to  his  scornful  generation 
(14711.).  He  preaches  a  short,  good  sermon.  God 
reveals  to  him  the  impending  fate  of  mankind,  if 
they  jiersist  in  their  evil  wa3's,  and  bids  him  ai>peal 
to  them  for  the  last  time.  Noah  does  so,  but  is 
scolied  at.  He  renews  his  warning,  and,  instead  of 
being  couched  in  any  threatening  tones, f  it  is 
charged  with  a  singular  pathos.  He  tells  them, 
c.fj.,  how  he  will  lament  and  weep  in  the  ark,  if 
things  come  to  tlie  worst  and  (!od  has  to  destroy 
them  and  the  world.  As  is  usual  in  the  Sibi/llina, 
the  biljlical  thread  is  strung  with  variegated  chips 
of  legend  and  romantic  mj'thology,  but  it  is  not  so 
thickly  strung  as  to  become  invisible.  There  is  a 
sim|ilicity  and  directness  in  this  popular  poetry  on 
the  biblical  narrative  which  is  superior  to  the  pro- 
saic paraphrase  of  Josephus.  The  Christian  section 
is  of  less  merit,  either  from  a  religious  or  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  It  is  a  florid  cento  from 
the  NT,  with  a  vehement  animus  against  the  Jews. 
A  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  outlook  may  be 
found  in  the  description  of  Christ,  '  the  son  of  the 
immortal  God,'  in  332  f.  : 

'  He  shall  fulfil,  he  sh.ill  not  destroy,  God's  law, 
bringing  the  original  pattern,  and  shall  teach  all  things. 
To  hiui  shall  the  priests  t  bring  offerings  of  gold,  myrrh  and 

incense.  .  .  . 
But  when  a  voice  sounds  through  the  desert, 
bidding  all  mortals  loudly 

to  make  straight  paths  and  cast  evils  from  their  heart 
and  be  enli<rhtened  by  baptism  in  the  waters,?  every  one, 
that  being  born  from  above  they  no  more 
may  swerve  from  the  right  in  the  leasts  .  .  . 
then  mortals  shall  have  a  sign  suddenly, 
when  the  Fair  Stone  comes  guarded  from  Egypt's  land,  |] 


whereat  the  people  of  the  Hebrews  will  stumble, 
but  the  nations  will  muster  under  his  guidance." 


Then  follows  a  note  of  His  miracles  similar  to  that 
of  bk.  viii.  (see  below). 

The  second  book  is  predominantly  eschato- 
logical,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  Sibyl  now 
comes  to  the  closing  generations  of  mankind.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  literature  is  its  stress 
upon  a  purpose  in  history ;  sin  is  to  be  punished 

*  According  to  Bousset,  the  Christian  editor  of  bk.  viii.,  the 
author  of  iii.  63-92,  and  the  editor  of  i.-ii.  all  wrote  in  the  3rd 
cent.,  under  Odenathus.  This  would  follow  necessarily,  if  the 
widow  of  iii.  77  f.  were  Zenobia,  not  Cleopatra,  and  if  the  As- 
syrian whom  the  twelve  tribes  return  from  the  E-a-st  to  punish 
(li.  167  f.)  were  Odenathus.  Bleek  relegated  i.-ii.  to  the  ."ith  cent, 
(middle).  Ewald  to  the  4th,  Alexandre  to  the  :ird,  and  Friedlieb 
to  the  2nd. 

t  Such  aa,  e.fj.,  we  hear  in  the  oracle  of  iii.  55  f.,  where  the 
bitter  irony  of  denunciation  overjjowers  the  speaker.  '  Woe  is 
me,  alas  !  when  shall  that  Day  arrive,  the  judgment  of  the  im- 
mortal fiod,  the  great  King?  Meantime,  o  ye  cities,  get  founded, 
get  all  adorned  with  temples,  race-courses,  market-places, 
statues  of  gold  and  silver,  and  stone,  so  that  ye  may  come  to 
the  bitt'-r  I'ay  !  For  come  it  will,  whenever  the  smell  of  brini- 
Btone  pervades  all  men.* 

J  Mt  2".  §  iiSiurc  'P.uTifeireai ;  cf.  below  (p.  487). 

II  Cf.  Mt  215,  1  p  27f. 


by  God,  amid  sore  suffering,  and  the  iiunishment 
implies  not  only  the  overthrow  of  impious  States 
on  earth,  but  a  linal  judgment  of  liod,  to  which 
all  leads  up.  The  second  book  starts  with  a  brief, 
gliMiniy  description  of  the  woes  that  vex  earth  in 
the  tenth  generation,  when  Home  is  shattered  by 
a  visilnlion  from  heaven.  Then  earth  is  peaceful 
and  frail ful  for  the  pious,  free  from  the  curse  of 
[irivate  (iroperly  and  Imperial  tyranny.  At  this 
point,  the  Sibjilinist  dramatically  describes  the 
contest  for  the  virtuous  rewards  of  immortality, 
over  which  Christ  presides  (34  f.) — a  section  which 
is  furl  her  marked  by  the  incori)oration  of  a  long 
moralistic*  ]ja.ssage  (56-148)  from  pseudo-l'hocy- 
lides.  The  oracle  then  returns  to  tlie  woeful  last 
days,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  Christian  accretions  are  probably 
from  various  hands,  but  none  of  them  necessarily 
implies  an  early  date.  Lines  163f.  may  be  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Gospel  of  tlir.  Efftjfilirnix  (cf.  vol.  i.  p. 
405),  but  wliat  Clement  (Slroni.  iii.  6.  45)  cites  from 
the  latter  is  cmly  a  parallel  to  the  .Sibylline allusion. 
The  reference  to  the  intercession  of  the  \'ugin 
Mary  (312)  is  not  so  primitive  as  the  remarks  of 
Irenanis  (v.  19),  and  the  earliest  parallel  to  the 
divine  lists  of  struggle  for  the  prizes  of  bliss  occurs 
in  Tertullian's  treatise  Ad  Miirt.  3.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  period  of  the  fragments  that 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  book,  the  Christian 
touches  need  not  be  assigned  to  a  date  much,  if  at 
all,  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  they 
may  well  be  later.  No  early  Father  quotes  from 
them.  They  are  marked  by  a  weird,  grim  power, 
if  we  can  speak  of  '  power'  in  connexion  with  the 
Christian  Sil>ylllna  at  all,  either  in  edilication  or 
in  literary  quality.  The  apocalyjilic  element  is 
strong,  coloured  by  tinges  familiar  (c.jr.  165  f.= 
Mf24-^'-)  to  us  from  current  apocalyptic  treatises, 
but  often  with  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

It  is  in  this  book  (15  f.)  that  we  first  meet  the 
fauKms  Sibylline  doctrine  of  the  ten  ages  of  the 
world  (cf.  ERE  i.  200,  and  A.  Rzach's  paper  in 
Wiener  Studicn,  xxxiv.  [1012]  114-122),  which  had 
been  current  in  the  pagan  SihiiUinn  already  (cf. 
Servius  on  Verg.  Edng.  iv.  4).  It  recurs  in  iii. 
lOSf.,  in  a  separate  form,  the  tenth  generation  being 
the  generation  of  the  Titans  which  is  reckoned  as 
the  tenth  from  the  Flood  (the  passage  quoted  by 
Tertullian,  see  above,  p.  481).  liut  here  and  in 
viii.  190  f.  it  is  eschatological,  the  tenth  generation 
being  tlie  last.  In  iv.  47-H7  the  tenth  generation 
seems  to  mark  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  Empire 
at  the  hands  of  Alexander,  and  the  generations 
are  reckoned  from  the  Flood,  whereas  in  i.  1-198, 
whicli  appears  to  be  the  prelude  to  ii.  15  f.,  the 
generations  are  reckoned  from  Adara,  the  fifth 
generation  being  that  of  the  Giants. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  is  the 
eschatological  delineation  in  238  f. : 

*  When  Sabaoth,  Adonai,  thundering  on  high 
raises  the  dead,  setting  a  term  to  their  fates, 
and  8eat~s  himself  on  the  heavenly  throne  and  places  the  great 

pillars,  t 
then  Christ  the  immortal  shall  come  in  a  cloud 
to  the  Immortal,  with  mighty  angelic  retinue, 
seating  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Great,  and  judging 

from  the  tlirone 
the  life  of  the  pious  and  the  ways  of  the  impioufl. 


•  Note,  e.g.,  the  denunciation  (111-118)  of  the  love  of  money, 
as  elsewhere  in  iii.  23of.,  viii.  18  f.  Kaimcity  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal  sins  with  which  these  Rosteni  provincials  charge  the  Roman 
Empire  (iii.  350 f.,  viii.  18  f.,  !)«t) ;  the  Sibyl  reflects  the  resent- 
ment felt  by  the  popular  mind  at  the  taxes  levied  by  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  ethical  protest  against  avarice  and  luxury.  The 
general  ethics  are  discussed  witli  reference  to  the  Didnche  by 
Ucndel  Harris  in  The  Tfachinff  of  Vit.  Apofttles,  London,  1887,  p. 
40  f..  and  by  A.  Dieterich  in  his  S'ekpia,  Leipzig,  lSt>3,  p.  193  f. 

t  Taking  itiova  as  generic.  But  this  feature  is  unexampled 
and  unintelligible.  Did  the  SibylUnist  mean  'the  whipping- 
post' of  a  Roman  place  of  trial? 
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Moses,  the  p-eat  friend  of  the  Moi4t  Hi^h,  shall  also  come, 

clothed  in  flesh,  and  Abraham  the  K^eat, 

laaat-  and  Jacob,  Joshua,  Daniel  and  Klijah, 

Ilabakkuk,  Jonah,  and  ihuse  whom  the  Hebrews  slew. 

All  the  Hebrews  after  Jeremiah  who  come  for  judgment  before 

the  throne  shall  he  slay, 
that  they  may  receive  dvie  recompense  and  punishment 
for  what  each  did  in  this  mortal  life. 
Then  shall  all  pa-ss  throu;ih  the  flery  stream, 
through  the  unquenchable  fire  :  the  just 
shall  all  be  saved,  but  the  impious  shall  perish  to  all  eternity, 
as  many  as  have  formerly  wrou;^ht  evil, 
committed  nuirder  or  been  accomplices  therein, 
all  liars,  thieves,  <ieceivers,  foul  adulterers, 
parasites,  iiitrifjuers,  sowers  of  slander, 
wicked,  violent,  lawless,  and  idolatrous  persons, 
all  who  have  forsaken  the  great  immortal  God, 
who  have  turned  blasphemers,  persecutors  of  the  pious, 
destroyers  of  the  faithful,  scorners  of  just  men, 
all  who  with  crafty  and  shameless  double-face 
as  presbyters  and  honoured  deacons*  look  on  .  .  .* 

There  is  a  lacuna  in  the  text  at  this  point,  after 
which  tlie  <i;rim  list  of  crimes  is  continued,  with 
their  fitting  punishment.     In  313  f.,   the   bliss   of 

heaven  is  portrayed  as  follows  : 

'  But  as  for  those  others  who  cared  for  justice  and  good  deeds, 
for  piety  and  righteous  thoughts, 
angels  shall  bear  them  up  through  the  fiery  stream 
to  light  and  life  without  a  care, 
where  is  the  immortal  path  of  the  great  God, 
where  are  the  three  fountains  of  wine,  honey  and  milk. 
There  shall  earth  be  alike  for  all,  undivided 
by  walls  and  barriers,  then  of  its  own  accord 
it  will  Ijear  richer  fruits,  possessions  shall  be  in  common 
and  wealth  no  monopoly.t 
No  poor  shall  be  there,  no  rich  man,  no  tyrant, 
no  slave,  neither  great  nor  small  any  more, 
no  kings,  no  rulers,  all  shall  be  alike  in  fellowship. 
None  shall  ever  say  again,  "  Night  has  come"  or  '*  Morning," 
or  "  Yesterday,"  none  worries  over  length  of  days, 
over  spring,  over  summer,  over  winter,  over  autumn, 
over  marriage,  over  death,  over  buying,  over  selling, 
over  sunset,  over  sunrise  :  it  shall  be  one  long  day.' 

The  last  words  literally  run,  'and  He  shall  make 
one  long  day.'  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  describing  a  selfish  bliss,  the  Sibyllinist 
proceeds  to  the  following  remarkable  doctrine  : 

'  And  another  thing  will  the  almighty,  immortal  God  bestow  on 

them  :  t 
when  the  pious  ask  immortal  God,  he  will  grant  them  to  save 

men 
from  the  fierce  fire  and  eternal  torment :  this  also  he  will  do 

(for  them) 
He  will  take  the  men  again  from  the  tireless  fire 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  people  will  transport  them 
to  another  life,  inuiiortal,  undymg, 
in  the  Elysian  plain,  where  he  has  the  great  waters 
of  the  deep-bosomed  lake,  perennial  Acherusia.' 

At  the  thought  of  tliis  the  Sibyl  breaks  into  a 
pathetic  prayer  for  herself : 

'  Alas,  woe  is  me  for  that  day, 
when  I  am  punished  for  all  my  ill  deeds, 
I  who  cared  nought  for  marriage  §  or  sound  reason, 
but  in  the  house  of  my  wealthy  man 
shut  out  the  needy,  and  deliberately 


*  Even  Christian  officials  are  among  the  condemned,  as  in  tlie 
Dantesque  vision  of  the  4th  cent.  Apocalypse  of  Paul  (ed.  Tisch- 
endorf,  Leipzig,  18(56,  p.  34  f.),  where  the  Apostle  sees  a  presby- 
ter, a  bishop,  and  a  deacon  successively  tormented  for  their 
ecclesiastical  misdeeds. 

t  A  point  reiterated  by  the  Sibyllina  {e.g.  iii.  247,  'Heaven 
fashioned  the  earth  to  be  common  to  all ')— one  of  several  drawn 
from  Stoic  ethics. 

I  The  denial  that  the  punishment  of  hell  is  eternal  tallies  with 
Origen's  doctrine,  and  an  indignant  scribe  or  editor  has 
appended  a  protest,  which  has  been  preserved  in  some  MSS. 
'Obviously  a  lie,"  he  remarks,  'for  the  fire  of  punishment  will 
never  leave  the  condenmed,  though  personally  I  could  wish  it 
were  so,  scarred  as  I  am  with  such  sore  wounds  of  sin,  that  need 
all  the  greater  Mercy.  Origen  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  chatter- 
ing as  though  there  were  any  limit  to  punishment.' 

§  The  traditional  Sibyl  is  unmarried,  though  there  is  one 
strange  exception  in  the  Sibyl  whom  Pausanias  mentions 
(x.  12);  she  was  called  Herophile  or  Artemis,  she  sang  at 
Delphi  about  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  Trojan  war,  and  '  she 
was  the  wedded  wife  of  Apollo,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  sister.' 
Perhaps  here  as  in  vii,  153  (see  below,  p.  486)  she  confesses  to 
having  sinned  sexually  instead  of  marrymg.  Only,  she  seems  to 
be  married  here,  unless  'in  the  house  of  my  wealthy  man* 
means  residence  in  the  shrine  of  Apollo.  The  two  versions  of 
her  past  life  differ  slightly. 


wrought  unlawful  deeds  aforetime  I    Saviour,  do  thou  save  me 

from  my  torment-ors, 
a  shameless  woman,  who  has  done  immodestly. 
Lo,  1  beseech  thee,  let  me  cease  a  little  from  my  sonjif, 
O  holy  giver  of  manna,  king  of  a  great  kingdom.* 

The  long  third  book,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is 
almost  entirely  a  .Jewish  compilation,  with  oracles 
dating  from  the  'Jnd  and  tlie  1st  centuries  it.C. 
Originally  it  had  1034  verses  instead  of  the  extant 
829.  No  book  of  our  collection  is  so  important  for 
the  study  of  this  Jewish  propaganda  in  its  eschato- 
logical  aspects,  and  none  presents  sucli  dithcultiea 
to  the  literary  analyst.  It  is  plain  that  a  Christian 
has  threaded  in  lines  here  and  there,  e.g.  776  (if 
vlov  is  read  for  vaov  or  oIkov — vibv  yap  KoKiovat  ^porol 
ficydXoLO  diOio)  ;  it  is  by  no  means  so  plain  that 
longer  sections  like  46-6ii  and  63-92  are  of  Christian 
origin,  although  the  latter,  with  its  striking  de- 
scription of  Beliar  (Simon  Magus  ?)  wiio  comes  from 
Sebaste  (Samaria?)  and  of  the  catastrophes  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  does  not  have  a  Jewish  ring 
about  it.  Apart  from  the  possible  exception  of 
these  passages,  the  motley  oracles  of  the  book  are 
all  pre-Christian;  this  is  almost  the  sole  result 
which  stands  out  clearly  amid  the  various  literary 
analyses.  The  fourth  book  is  distinctly  Jewish,  and 
is  commonly  dated  c.  A.D.  80,  since  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79  (130-136)  is  regarded  as  a 
punishment  for  the  Roman  treatment  of  Juda?a, 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  an  Eastern  attack  on 
Rome,  headed  by  Nero,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  a  short,  lieterogeneous  book,  and  is  quoted  by 
Justin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by 
Lactantius.  Its  antipathy  (27  fl.)  to  any  visible 
temple  and  to  material  sacritices  has  been  taken 
by  some  critics  to  mark  a  type  of  Judaism  different 
from  that  of  bks.  iii.  and  v. — either  Essenism  or 
some  'allied  though  independent' phase  (cf.  Light- 
foot's  Colossians  and  PhUemo}},  new  ed.,  London, 
1879,  p.  96  f.)  ;  but  these  allusions  may  be  to  pagan 
cults,  and  even  the  stress  laid  on  grace  before  food 
(24  f.)  does  not  stamp  the  oracle  as  Essenic.  The 
fifth  book  is  larger  and  stretches  further  down, 
tliough  the  contents  are  still  predominantly 
Jewisli,  and  even  Egyptian,  to  judge  from  the 
curious  reference  of  approval  to  the  temple  of 
Onias  (501-511).  It  is  a  medley  of  denunciations, 
woes,  and  predictions,  tlie  latest  of  which  are  not 
earlier  than  Hadrian's  reign  (46  ff.)  and  possibly* 
as  late  as  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  these 
Jewish  oracles  of  the  first  two  Christian  centuries 
owe  their  present  form  to  some  Christian  editor  of 
the  latter  century.  The  first  Christian  to  quote 
from  them  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Here  and 
theie,  but  not  often,  we  can  detect  a  Christian 
patcli,  as  at  256-259  : 

'  But  then  shall  a  unique  Man  come  from  heaven, 
who  sprea^ls  out  his  hands  on  the  Wood  t  of  rich  fruit, 
the  best  of  the  Hebrews,  who  one  day  shall  stay  J  the  sun, 
with  fair  words  issuing  from  pure  lips.' 

Another  touch,  which  possibly  is  late,  is  the 
abrupt  (293  ff )  prediction  of  ruin  for  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  whicli  is  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  an  earthquake  and  to  sink  into  the  sea,  to  the 
bitter  grief  of  the  Ephesians. 

Substantially,  however,  these  three  books  are 
Jewish  in  texture.     At  their  best,  they  voice  the 

*  If  line  51,  which  speaks  of  Hadrian's  three  successors, 
belongs  to  the  previous  oracle  (1-50),  and  is  not  an  interpolation. 

t  I.e.  the  Cross  (see  below,  on  bk.  vi.)  ;  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn. 
i.  2)  had  already  called  Christians  '  the  fruit '  of  the  Cross. 

t  The  meaning  is  obscure,  partly  because  the  reading  varies. 
K.  Buresch  and  GefTcken  read  ar^tTei  for  the  crr^<T€(t')  of  the 
MSS  ;  either  the  miracle  of  Joshua  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  last 
days  (cf.  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  vii.  26.  2:  'et  statuet  deus  solem  ") 
or  Jesus  is  in  some  way  identified  with  Joshua  (owing  lo  the 
Greek  equivalent  'I>jctovs  ;  cf.  He  4**).  Hirsch,  however,  recalls 
the  Midrash  Tanhumah  on  Ex  1718,  according  to  which  Moses 
stopped  the  sun  and  moon  when  he  stretched  out  his  hands  at 
the  tattle  with  the  Amalekites.  This  would  tally  with  the 
Sibylline  point  of  view  in  viii.  251  (see  below). 
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Iiiglu'st  pro|iaganda  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  between 
the  2iul  cent.  B.C.  and  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  when 
many,  in  K^pt  e.specially,  were  conscious  of  their 
vocation  (ct.,  e.g.,  in.  19.i,  ol  irdyTtaai  ^poroifft  ^iov 
KadodrjyoL  iaoi'Tai  =  lio  2^^,  oSijybv  ri'^Xajr)  to  he  a 
source  of  liglit  and  leading  to  the  Gentiles.  These 
primitive  6i6///imfir  of  J udai.sm  are  neitlier  cosmo- 
politan nor  proselytizing  ;  this  is  one  of  their  dis- 
tinctive features.  Thej-  are  '  national  and  nomistic,' 
as  Krauss  observes,  '  in  so  far  as  they'are  Jewish. 
Kven  the  Messianic  time  is  inconccivahle  without 
the  Temple,  sacrificial  worKliip,  and  the  Law. 
Des|iite  tins,  the  pagan  Greeks  are  nowhere  urged 
to  obser\e  the  Law  ;  they  are  asked  merely  to  lead 
moral  lives  and  to  recognize  the  one  God. 
Altliough  the  Sihj-1  addresses  all  peoples,  the 
Syrians,  Britons,  Ciauls,  and  the  nations  of  the 
Isles,  slie  especially  exhorts  the  people  of  Hellas, 
knowing  that  it  will  he  well  witli  all  the  human 
race  if  this  people  with  its  grand  culture  will  com- 
bine its  own  virtues  with  the  pure  religion  of 
Judaism'  {JE  xi.  SiC).  The  latter  conviction 
underlay  the  Hellenistic  propaganda.  It  was 
Greece  which  had  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  development  of  idolatry  in  tlie  great  Koman 
world,  and  Greece  must  regain  her  lost  monotheism 
if  the  mass  of  men  were  to  ab.'indon  polytheism 
and  return  to  the  original  worship  of  the  one  God. 
The  conversion  of  Greece  (cf.  iii.  545  fl.)  was  the 
hope  of  these  Sibyllinists.  Hence  the  aptness  of 
their  appeal  through  the  stammering,  inspired  lips 
of  a  Sibyl  who  spoke  from  the  far  mists  of  pre- 
Homeric  antiquitj".  The  appeal,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  to  the  '  intellectuals.'  The 
Sibyllina  were  popular  literature,  not  esoteric 
essays.  They  were  couched  in  the  language  of 
impressive,  popular  address,  midway  between  the 
hymn  and  the  apocalypse,*  and  like  the  latter 
aimed  their  shafts  at  the  common  heart  of  men. 
Naturally,  the  shafts  were  winged  with  threats  as 
well  as  with  promises  and  argument.  And  de- 
nunciations of  idolatry  and  polytheism  as  naturally 
led  to  eschatological  predictions.  If  the  average 
apocalypse  could  be  called  a  tract  for  bad  times, 
the  Sibylline  oracle  was  usuallj'  a  tract  for  bad 
people,  for  nations  who  had  deliberately  devoted 
theuiselves  to  idolatry  and  vice,  or  outraged  the 
Jewish  people.  The  last  words  of  bk.  v.  are  :  '  the 
heaven  remained  starless.'  And  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  oracles.  These  Sibyllinists  wrote  on 
the  sound  principle  that  some  people  really  need 
not  argument  but  sufl'ering,  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  brought  to  their  senses.  A  starless  sky  hangs 
over  them.  In  the  Jewish  Sibyllhia  (cf.  P.  Volz, 
Judische  Eschatologie,  Tiibingen,  1903,  pp.  46-50, 
etc.)  particularly,  though  bj'no  means  exclusively, 
impatient  threats  of  doom  abound  ;  sometimes  it 
is  final,  though  sometimes  it  is  intended  to  act  as 
a  salutary  historical  reminder  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  are  incurred  by  all  who  defy  the 
laws  of  Israel's  God.t  The  Sibyl  will  reason  with 
Hellas,  e.g.,  but  she  will  also  .shower  threats  of 
calamity  on  her.  Her  oracles  are  charged  with 
lightning  as  well  as  with  light.  It  is  this  pre- 
occujiation  with  a  moralistic  view  of  history  which 
repeatedly    tends    to    make   the  interest  of    the 

•  M.  Friedlander  exaggerates  the  significance  of  the  Sibyllina 
for  apocalyptic  prophecy.but  there  was  a  distinct  affinity  between 
both  forma  of  Jewish  propaganda  (Die  relifjiosen  flf.urfiinigen 
innerhalb  des  Judentums  iiii  Zeitalter  jesu,  Berlin,  1906, 
p.  289  f.). 

t  K.fj.  in  V.  276  f.,  and  especially  in  iv.  152  f.,  when  impiety, 
bloodshed,  and  vice  are  rampant,  men  know  'that  God  is  no 
longer  gentle  and  gracious,  but  giiashiiijr  his  teeth  in  anger  and 
destroying  the  whole  race  of  men  together  with  a  huge  conflagra- 
tion. O  wretched  mortals,  do  not  drive  Go<i  to  all  sorta  of 
wrath,  but  give  up  swords,  shrieks,  murder,  and  violence,  wash 
your  whole  body  in  ever-running  streams,  stretch  your  hands 
to  heaven,  ask  pardon  for  your  past  deeds  ;  God  will  grant 
repentance' 


SibijUina  eschatological  oven  when  they  are  more 
hopeful  about  the  heathen  ;  for  in  contrast  to  the 
misers'  of  jiagans  the  Mi-ssianic  bliss  of  Israel  is 
depicted,  partly  to  encourage  the  disconsolate  Jews 
of  the  period,  but  partly  also  to  act  as  a  tempting 
promise  to  outsiders  (e.g.  v.  492  f.).  It  is  to  the 
Go<l  who  can  bestow  such  happiness,  not  to  vain 
idols,  that  worship  ought  to  be  paid.  Thus,  in  iii. 
624  f.,  after  depicting  the  prosperity  of  Israel  on 
the  new  earth— i.e.  the  new  order  ol  things  under 
the  later  Maccabees — the  oracle  proceeds  to  bid  the 
deceitful  man  turn  and  make  intercession  to  God, 
oilcring  him  sacrifices  and  honouring  him  with 
good  behaviour:  'it  may  be  that  the  immortal 
God  will  have  mercy  on  thee.'  15ut  in  most  eases 
the  oracles  are  oppressed  by  the  sense  that  things 
have  gone  too  far.  Their  environment  was  dark. 
What  the  Sibyl  generally  has  in  mind,  it  must  be 
rejieated,  is  not  so  much  the  philosophers  of  Hella.s 
as  the  practical  propaganda  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Seleucid  kings  (e.g.  iii.  732  f),  with  its 
contemptuous  indifference  to  all  that  a  Jew  valued 
in  monotheism  and  even  in  morals.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  threads  running  through  the  woof  of  the.se 
three  Jewish  books  of  Sibyllina,  the  desire  to  warn 
at  any  rate  and  win  if  possible  contemporar-y 
Hellenism.  As  the  latter  hope  waned,  the  Sibyl  s 
testimony  hardened  into  denunciation  and  doom. 

In  the  sixth  book  we  are  back  on  Christian 
ground,  more  thoroughly  Christian  than  any  we 
have  yet  crossed.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
not  a  single  allusion  to  the  Sibyl.  The  book  is 
simplj'  a  short  hymn,  which  has  been  taken  to 
represent  a  theology  akin  to  some  of  the  nncanoni- 
cal  gospels  and  to  have  originated  in  more  or  less 
heretical  circles  of  the  2nd  cent.  Church.  '  Hereti- 
cal,' in  this  connexion,  is  a  question-begging 
epithet,  however,  as  Harnack  points  out ;  'eccen- 
tric '  would  suit  the  contents  uetter.  The  piece 
need  not  be  earlier  than  the  ."ird  cent.,  though 
2nd  cent,  parallels  are  not  awanting.  The  only 
help  in  determining  its  relative  date  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Lactantius,  but  there 
are  no  historical  references  to  enable  us  to  say  how 
much  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent. 
its  composition  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  briefe.st 
of  the  extant  Sibylline  books,  and  may  therefore 
be  translated  in  full.  The  present  writer  appends 
a  fairly  literal  version,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
peculiar  theology  of  the  piece  : 

*  1  hail  from  the  heart  the  Immortal's  great  Son,  renowned  in 

song, 
who  was  granted  the  throne  to  possess,  by  the  Father  most 

High, 
ere  yet  he  was  bom  ;  whereupon  in  the  Ilesh  granted  him 
he  appeared  and  bathed  in  the  streams  of  the  river  of  Jordan 
that  moves  with  grey  tread  on  as  it  rolls  it^  waters. 
Avoiding  the  lire,*  he  first  shall  behold  the  sweet  .Spirit 
of  God,  borne  on  the  white  shining  wings  of  the  liove. 
A  Blossom  pure  shall  bloom,  and  springs  stiall  gush  ; 
to  men  shall  he  show  the  Ways,  shall  sliow  the  paths  of  heaven, 
and  give  to  all  instruction  in  tales  of  wisdom. 
He  shall  come  for  judgment  and  smite  the  disobedient  People, 
extolling  the  praiseworthy  race  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 
He  shall  tread  on  the  waves,  shall  free  mankind  from  diseases, 
shall  cause  the  dead  to  arise,  shall  banish  many  a  sorrow  : 
from  a  single  wallet  t  shall  bre.id  in  abundance  issue  for  men, 
when  David's  house  puts  forth  its  Plant ;  and  in  his  hand 
the  whole  world  lies,  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea. 
He  shall  flash  upon  the  earth,  as  when  at  his  first  appearance 
they  two  saw  hini,t  who  had  been  born  each  from  the  side  of 

the  other. 
And  this  shall  be  when  earth  rejoices  in  hope  of  the  Child. 
But  for  thee  alone,  O  land  of  Sodom, §  evil  woes  are  in  store ; 
for  thou,  thou  didst  not  know  thy  God,  insensate  one, 
when  he  came  to  be  seen  of  men  ;  nay,  with  thorns  for  a  crown 
thou  crownedst  him,  and  for  his  drink  despitefully 
didst  mix  the  dreadful  gaU — hence  come  thine  evil  woes. 

*  The  tradition  which  appears  in  some  of  the  uncanonical 
gospels  (see  vol.  i.  p.  494). 

t  Mt  141".  Lactantius  seems  to  have  read  n-^p>7«,  but  the  MSS 
reading  pi^iK  ('root')  would  connect  with  the  following  line  and 
yield  a  good,  though  slightly  different,  sense. 

t  Adam  and  Eve.  i  Cf.  Bev  lia 
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O  cross,*  most  blessed  wood,  on  which  God  wjis  stretched  out, 
earth  shall  no  longer  hold  thee,   thou  Shalt  see  heaven  thy 

home, 
when  God's  bright  Light  flashes  forth  afresh.' 

The  text  of  bk.  vii.  is  broken  at  several  places, 
and  the  uonlents  are  niisLt'llaneous,  but  the  bulk 
seems  to  be  of  .lewish  Christian  origin  ;  there  are 
Gnostic  touches  [e.g.  in  l.'J'JII'.),  which  indicate  a 
soil  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent,  similar  to  that  of  bk. 
vi.  The  book,  however,  is  such  a  cou{;loinerate  of 
fragments  that  it  delies  any  general  estimate.  A 
brief  woe  on  Rhodes,  Delos,  Cyprus,  and  Sicily  is 
abruptly  followed  by  a  reference  to  Noah,  and  a 
prediction  of  the  final  deluge,  as  follows  (9-23) :  t 

'  The  earth  shall  float,  the  hills  shall  float,  the  very  air  (heaven) 

shull  float. 
all  thin^^s  sliall  be  water,  and  by  water  shall  all  things  be 

dcstroytjd  ; 
the  winds  shall  be  stayed,  and  a  second  aire  shall  begin. 
O  Phr\  ;,aa,  tliou  alialt  first  emerge  from  the  top  of  the  water, 
thou  first  shaft  impiously  deny  thy  God, 
delighting  thyself  in  idols  dumb,  in  idols  that  shall  be  thy 

ruin, 
0  wretched  one,  when  many  years  have  run  their  course. 
The  luckless  Ethiopians,  who  suffer  piteous  pangs, 
shall  be  struck  down  by  the  sword,  as  they  stoop  and  bend. 
Fair  Egypt,  ever  blessed  with  corn, 
watered  by  the  seven  flowing  streams  of  the  Nile, 
shall  be  ruined  by  strife  and  faction  ;  whereupon,  in  despair, 
men  shall  drive  out  Apis — no  god  for  men  ! 
Woe  to  thee,  Laodicea,!  who  never  hast  God  beheld, 
thou  Shalt  be  beguiled,  thou  proud  one  ;  the  Lycus  will  flood 

thee  over.' 

The  following  fragments  are  Messianic  (24  f.), 
historical  denunciations  §  (40  f.),  and  woes  on  Troy, 
Colophon,  Coiinth,  and  Tyre,  as  well  as  on  Crele- 
Syria  (64  f.)  tor  its  inditlerence  to  the  Logos- 
Messiah  (line  84  echoing  the  thought  of  the  fire  at 
Christ's  baptism,  in  vi.  6).  Then  comes  a  group  of 
oracles,  apparently  taken  from  sotne  older  collec- 
tion, against  Sardinia,  Celtiberia,  Mygdonia, 
Rome,  Syria,  and  Thebes  (96-117).  The  terrors 
which  precede  the  Messianic  Age  are  described 
(118-149),  with  a  brief  picture  of  the  new  order  of 
things  on  lines  familiar  to  us  from  apocalyptic 
traditions  preserved  in  Papias,  and  Iren;eus,  and 
elsewhere.  Lactantius  quotes  {Div.  Inst.  vii.  16. 
13)  from  this  fragment  ( 123).  It  may  be  conjectured 
with  some  certainty  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
short,  pithy  oracles  of  doom  and  warning  addressed 
to  places  in  which  neither  a  Jewish  nor  a  Christian 
Sibyllinist  would  feel  any  direct  interest  origin- 
all}'  belonged  to  some  collection  of  piagan  pro- 
phecies. Often  they  stand  in  an  extremely  loose 
connexion  \vith  each  other,  or  with  their  general 
context.  We  may  suppose  that  they  were  retained, 
partlj'  tolend  vraiscmhlance  to  the  new  composition, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  some  local  importance  which 
is  lost  to  us.  II 

The  close  of  the  book  is  singular  (150  f.),  for, 

•  One  of  the  first  allusions  to  the  cult  of  the  Cross,  in  its 
legendary  development  (cf.  ERE  iv.  328).  Sozomen  remembers 
to  quote  this  line  in  his  5th  cent,  history  (ii.  1),  when  telling 
the  romantic  story  of  liow  Queen  Helena  found  the  genuine 
Cross  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem.  He  protests  against  any  sce])tical 
surprise,  on  the  ground  that  'even  among  the  Greeks  tins 
Sibylhne  view  was  admitted  ;  "  O  most  blessed  wood,  on  which 
God  was  stretched  out."  Our  most  ardent  opponents  would 
not  deny  this,  so  that  the  wood  of  the  Cross  and  the  reverence 
paid  to  it  are  clearly  proved  to  have  been  foreshadowed.' 

t  9-13  are  almost  verbally  equivalent  to  i.  193-196. 

t  Laodicea  is  frequently  doomed  in  the  Sihyllina. — usually  to 
destruction  by  an  earthquake  (e.g.  iii.  471-472,  iv.  107-103, 
v.  290-291,  xii.  280-281),  however. 

§  The  habit  of  threatening  and  denouncing  grew  as  the 
Sibyliina  went  on.  The  severe  tone  had  been  characteristic 
of  the  pagan  Sibyl,  and,  as  Bouch6-Leclercq  observes  {op.  cit., 
p.  202),  it  sounded  still  more  loudly  in  the  Jewish  oracles.  *  La 
Sibylle  .  .  .  ne  salt  gufere  menacer  sans  maudire.' 

II  Zosimus,  the  Greek  historian  of  the  5th  cent.,  preserves  a 
fragment  of  37  lines  (ii.  5)  which  give  directions  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  'ludi  seculares.'  This  was  a  pagan  oracle 
which  Christiana  would  naturally  ignore,  and  it  is  therefore 
absent  from  our  collection.  It  is  possibly  the  sort  of  'Sibyllini 
versus '  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  Cannen  Seculare  (pt.  iv. 
line  6). 


after  describing  the  bliss  of  men  upon  the  new 
earth,  the  Sibyl  utters  an  apologia  and  plea  for 
herself  as  a  pagan,  which  goes  beyond  the  similar 
cry  in  bk.  ii.  (see  above,  p.  4S4).  She  confesses 
that  she  has  sinned  lioth  wilfully  and  carelessly, 
ami  has  despised  marriage  {i.e.  as  the  context  here 
.seems  to  imply,  '  indulged  in  sexual  vice  ').  For  all 
this,  she  is  to  die,  and  burn  in  hell-fire,  when  men 
on  earth  have  stoned  and  buried  her.  But  appar- 
ently— for  the  text  is  mangled  and  dim — slie  hopes 
for  deliverance,  when  God  instructs  her  and  raises 
her  to  life  in  heaven.  We  have  here  the  Christian 
Sibyllinist  conscious  of  the  drawbacks  attaching  to 
his  pagan  mouth]iiece,  and  endeavouring  to  adjust 
her  character  to  the  new  setting.  It  is  not  enough 
to  put  jiredictions  and  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  the  mouth  of  a  pagan  Sibyl  of  the  far 
past ;  she  must  be  made  to  repent  of  her  errors  and 
be  Christianized  at  the  end. 

The  fiiiscellaneous  contents  of  bk.  viii.,  from 
which  Lactantius  has  quoted  largely,  are  distin- 
guished by  an  unusual  antipathy  to  the  tyranny 
and  avarice  *  of  the  Koman  Empire.  The  ordinary 
view  is  that  1-216  are  in  the  main  Jewish,  the  rest 
Christi.an.  A  general  blend  of  woes.  Messianic 
prophecies,  incongruous  separate  oracles,  and 
historical  allusions  characterizes  the  former.  The 
denunciation  of  Rome  in  1-13S  and  the  prediction 
of  her  downfall  must  be  dated  not  earlier  than  the 
burial  of  Hadrian  (52-64)  in  A.D.  139.  The  bitter- 
ness of  the  allusions  to  Hadrian,  which  contrasts 
so  remarkably  with  the  tone  of  bks.  v.  and  xii.  to 
that  Emperor,  points  to  a  Jew  rather  than  to  a 
Christian  as  the  author  of  the  piece ;  and  if  the 
piece  is  homogeneous,  in  spite  of  some  lacunae  in 
the  extant  text,  it  must  have  originally  been  the 
work  of  a  provincial  t  Jew,  exasperated  by  Had- 
rian's suppression  of  the  Palestinian  rebellion,  and 
by  the  'Judaicus  fiscus,'  as  that  unpopular  tax 
was  levied  and  collected.  Lines  139-216  are  hetero- 
geneous, partly  taken  from  earlier  books  (e.g. 
169  f.  from  iii.  49  f.),  but  never  betraying  any  de- 
cisive trace  of  Christian  authorship.  J 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  pass  from  line  216 
to  217  ;  then  and  thenceforth  we  are  on  Christian 
soil  of  the  3rd  century.  Indeed  four  MSS  print 
217-500  as  part  of  a  '  ninth  '  book  ;  they  have  no 
relation  to  the  fragments  of  the  preceding  oracle, 
and  it  is  owing  to  a  blunder  of  the  first  editor,  in 
all  likelihood,  or  of  some  scribe,  that  these  two 
disparate  sections  have  been  yoked  together.  § 
The  outstanding  feature  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
the  famous  opening  acrostic  on  the  name  of 
IHCOYC  XPEICTOC  0EOY  YIOC  CHTHP, 
which,  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  actually  cited  by 
Augustine  (in  the  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  23)  as  a  genuine 
prophecy  of  Christ  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl.  In  Constantine's  Orat. 
ad  .^anctorttm  coettim  (18)  the  acrostic  is  quoted 
with  the  addition  1|  of  CTAYPOC,  and  this  is  the 
fortn  in  the  Sibylline  oracles.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  reproduce,  without  extreme  awkwardness, 
in  a  translation  the  artificial  structme  of  the  lines, 

*  As  in  iv.  145  f.  ('to  Asia  there  shall  come  the  great  wealth 
which  Rome  once  stole  and  jilaced  in  her  rich  treasury ;  twice 
as  much,  aye  and  more,  shall  she  restore  to  Asia ')  and  even  in 
iii.  350 f.  ('For  all  the  money  received  by  Rome  from  tributary 
Asia,  Asia  shall  receive  three  times  as  much  from  Rome,  and 
pay  Ijack  to  her  the  horrid  insolence ').  We  may  overhear  the 
same  note  in  Commodian's  Carmen  Apoloqeticum,  889  f.  ('  tolla- 
tur  imperium,  quod  fuit  inique  repletum,  quod  pertributa  mala 
diu  macerabat  omnes'). 

t  Yet  the  (Cumjean  ?)  Sibyl  seems  to  be  prophesjing  in  Rome 

(icaTa  TrroAiv,  3). 

t  The  end  of  Rome  is  predicted  (189  f.)  tor  A.D.  195,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  return  of  Nero  from  the  East. 

§  .\Iexandre  assigned  viii.  217  f.  and  the  introductory  Theo- 
philus  fragments  to  a  Christian  who  wrote  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  2nd  century. 

II  The  addition  is  superfluous  when  a  double  acrostic  is  made 
out  of  the  initial  letters  of  each  word, i.e.  IX0YC,  'Fish,'  the 
favourite  early  Christian  symbol. 
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but  the  following  version  is  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  acrostic  feature  which  is  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greek  original.  The  present  writer 
has  rhymed  the  translation,  in  order  to  make  it 
less  prosaic  : 

*  Judgment  is  come,  the  earth  shall  sweat  in  fear ; 
Eternal,  the  King:  leaves  the  heavenly  sphere, 
Sentence  to  pass  on  all  the  world  of  men. 
On  God  the  just  and  unjiist  shall  look  then. 
Uplifted  'mid  his  saints,  when  time  is  done  ; 
Souls,  mortal  souls,  he  judges  from  his  throne. 
Changing  to  drj-  land  and  to  thorns  tlio  wide 
Round  earth,  till  men  their  idols*  fling  aside. 
Earth,  sky  and  sea  the  flame  shall  hurn,  and  dash 
Into  the  gates  of  llell  with  slmlturing  crash  ; 
Saints  in  the  flesh  shall  shine  in  liberty. 
The  lawless  fire  devours  eternally. 
Of  secret  deeds  the  tale  shall  then  be  told. 
Since  God  tlie  heart's  dim  corners  shall  unfold. 
Then  shall  all  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth,  at  strange 
Eclipse  of  sun,  dropping  of  stars,  and  change 
Of  heaven,  the  moonlight  lost,  while  here  below 
Up  rise  the  valleys,  down  the  mountains  go  ; 
Under  the  sky  no  lofty  peak  shall  soar 
Inhuman,  hill  and  plain  shall  he  no  more, 
Or  sea  to  fare  upon  ;  the  scorched  land. 
Springs,  rippling  rivers,  perish  by  the  brand. 
Sounding  from  heaven,  the  trumpet  peals  a  blast 
Of  wrath  and  woe  upon  the  evil  cast. 
The  earth  is  opened  and  hell's  pit  laid  bare. 
Each  and  all  stand  before  God's  royal  chair. 
Rivers  of  fiery  sulphur  t  flood  the  air. 
Sign  of  all  this,  a  vivid  seal,  shall  he 
The  cross  among  the  faithful  joyfully, 
A  hindrance  to  the  world,  but  life  and  light 
Unending  J  to  elect  souls  washed  aright ; 
Rod  of  the  shepherd,  shall  it  rule  in  iron  might. 
Our  God  is  shown  in  the  acrostic  thus. 
Saviour,  immortal  King,  who  died  for  us. 

This  acrostic  was  composed  partly  to  lend  an  air 
of  authenticity  to  the  Cliristian  Hibyllina.     The 

Eagan  tradition  §  was  that  the  Sybil  had  spoken 
er  oracle  in  acrostic  form.  W  hen  sceptics  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  Christian  oracles,  it  was 
useful  to  he  able  to  point  to  a  specimen  of  the 
acrostic  which  told  in  favour  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  its  inherent  popularity  led  to  translations  into 
Latin,  even  liefore  Augustine's  day. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  oracle  is  a  chaos  of  queer 
fragments.  The  acrostic  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  remark  that  the  Crucilied  Christ  was  typi- 
fied by  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses  at  tlie 
victory  over  Amalek  (251  f. ),  an  idea  which  had 
been  propounded  by  the  author  of  Barnabas  (xii.  2) 
and  bj- Justin  Martyr  (Dinl.  90).  The  advent  of 
Christ  (256  f.)  shades  ofTinto  a  comparison  between 
the  creation  and  the  end,  but  in  27011'.  the  life  and 
Passion  of  Christ  are  described  afresh.  One  of  the 
romantic  touches  in  the  picture  of  the  Risen  Lord 
is  the  symbolism  of  the  four  wounds  in  His  hands 
and  feet  (318 f.),  which  He  sliows  to  the  faithful 
(cf.  Jn  20'-^'"-);  these  are  explained  to  mean  tlie 
four  quarters  of  the  earth — north,  south,  east,  and 
west  having  to  bear  witness  against  the  cruelty  of 
man.  The  next  fragment  depicts  the  entrj'  of 
Christ  into  Jeru.salem  (323  (f.).  Then  a  break 
occurs,  ushering  in  a  dramatic  sketch  of  the  Last 
Daj',  the  burning  of  the  world,  .and  the  horrible 
woes  of  men  (337-35S).  Through  the  lijis  of  the 
Sibyl  (3.59 It'.)  God  now  teaches  His  true  nature, 
the  vanity  of  idols,  and  the  superlluousncss  of 
sacrifice  (390),  the  two  ways  set  before  men  (399  f. ), 
and  tlie  pains  .and  rewards  which  they  may  expect. 
This  long  honiiletic  section  is  almost  unique  in  the 
Christian  Sihtjlliiui.  It  ends  abruptly,  and  tlie 
next  paragraph  (429  f.)  treats  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence and  man's  relation  to  his  Creator  and  Judge. 
The  text  is  badly  preserved,  but  we  can  trace  a 
form  of  Logos  theology  behind  the  doctrine.     In 

*  Literally  *  their  idols  and  all  their  wealth.' 

t  A  cataract  of  fire  and  brimstone  pours  through  the  SibyUina 
from  iii.  54  f.  onwards  (cf.  EIIK  v.  ;i90). 

t  Literally,  '  enlightening  of  the  elect  with  water  from  twelve 
springs'  (i.ti.  the  twelve  apostles '0.  Orthodox  baptism  (cf. 
above,  p.  4S3). 

5  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  62  quotes  Varro  to  this  effect. 


456 f.,  the  oracle  becomes  clearer;  tlie  'Virgin- 
birth  at  Hethlehem  is  described.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  scene  changes,  and  the  closing  verses 
(4S0tr. )  are  a  moralistic  homilj'  to  Christians  upon 
humility,  love  to  God  and  man,  reverence,  worship, 
and  the  like — wholesome  doctrine,  but  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  any  Sibylline  setting.  The  preacher 
has  overjiowered  the  poet,  and  the  passion  for 
edifj'ing  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  writer's 
sense  of  dram.atic  litness. 

The  passage  on  Christ's  advent  (256  f.)  deserves 
to  be  quoted.     It  was  a  favourite  of  Lactantius  : 

*For  he  shall  not  enter  the  world*  in  glory,  but  as  a  mortal 

man, 
pitiable,  \vithout  honour  and  oomoUness,  to  ^ve  hope  to  the 

pitiable, 
to  give  comeliness  to  mortal  flesh  and  heavenly  faith  to  the 

unbelieving, 
to  fashion  man  who  in  the  heginning  had  been  formed  by  God's 

holy  hands, 
but  whom  the  serpent  had  craftily  seduced  to  the  doom  of 

death, 
to  gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
till  he  deserted  God  and  worshipped  mortal  beings. 
The  Almighty  at  the  beginning  took  him  as  his  counsellor, 
saying,  *'  Let  us  both,  my  eon,  mould  mortal  race  after  our 

likeness ; 
I  shall  devote  my  hands,  and  thou  the  Word,  to  our  form, 
that  together  we  may  make  the  product." 
Mindful,  then,  of  this  design  he  shall  enter  the  world, 
bringing  the  original  pattern  into  the  holy  virgin, 
baptizing  with  water  by  the  hands  of  presbyters, 
domg  all  things  by  his  Word,  healing  every  disease. 
With  his  word  he  shall  check  the  winds,  smooth  the  raging 

sea, 
walking  on  it  with  the  feet  of  peace  and  in  faith.' 

It  is  from  this  eighth  book  (337  f.),  as  AuOTstinet 
used  it  to  show  that  the  Sibyl  was  a  pre-Christian 
witne.ss  to  the  truth  of  Christian  prophecy,  that 
the  famous  raediseval  hymn  drew  its  inspiration 
for  the  lines  : 

'  Dies  iruB,  dies  ilia, 
Sohiet  sRiclum  in  fauilla. 
Teste  Dauid  cum  Sibylla.' 

Tlie  final  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  psalter  but  by  the  Sibylline 
oracles; J  they  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Christian  eschatology.  The  God  who  had  spoken 
of  this  crisis  by  David  had  spoken  of  it  also  by 
this  pagan  prophetess.  Another  echo  of  the  oracle 
is  to  be  heard  in  the  5th  (Oth  ?)  cent,  composition, 
QucEstiones  et  responsa  ad  orthodnxos  (74  ...  'if 
the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  imjiious  by  fire,  as  the  scriptures  of 
prophets  and  apostles  declare,  as  well  as  tlio.«e  of 
the  Sibyl '),  which  was  enonoously  attributed  to 
Justin  Martyr.  We  can  understand,  from  this 
widespread  feeling  in  a  later  age,  how  Michael 
Angelo  neither  felt  nor  excited  any  sense  of  incon- 
gruity in  p.ainting  Sibyls  .along  with  OT  prophets 
on  the  roof  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Giotto  had 
already  done  this  in  the  Campanile  at  Florence. 
Here  as  elsewhere  art  naively  expressed  the  popular 
theology  of  the  age. 

The  following  books  are  political  rather  than 
religious ;  this  distinguishes  them  from  most  of 
the  other  Sibylline  oracles,  whether  Jewish  or 
Christian,  but  it  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  func- 
tion and  temper  of  the  classical  Sibyl.  The 
eleventh  book  is  a  rambling,  fanciful  series  of 
oracles,  in  which  the  Siliyl,  as  in  bk.  v.,  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  fortunes  of  Egyjit  down  to 
the  period  of  Cleojiatra  ;  §  Egypt's  subjugation  by 

•  Mendelssohn  happily  conjectures  xriaiv  for  the  irrelevant 
icptVtv  of  the  MSS,  here  and  in  '2GS». 

t  According  to  Augustine,  the  Sibyl  and  Job  are  the  two  pre- 
Christian  personalities  who  can  be  reckoned  as  classical  ex- 
amples of  membership  in  God's  City  (xviii.  'I'i  and  47). 

;  The  earlier  Sibylline  proofs  {e.fj.  in  iv.  193  f.)  were  in  the 
mind  of  Justin  when  he  wrote  (Apof.  i,  20)  that  '  the  Sibyl  and 
Ilystaspes  certify  that  corruptible  things  ore  to  be  dissolved  by 
fire  '  (cf.  Mayor's  note  on  2  P  3"). 

5  The  *  monstrous  regiment  of  women '  is  for  the  Sibyllijies  an 
invariable  prelude  of  disaster ;  the  idea  is  historically  applied  to 
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the  Uomiuis  is  God's  punishment  for  her  treatment 
of  Israel  (SOTff'.)-  She  starts  from  tlie  Fhxxl  and 
the  Tower  of  liabel,  surveys  the  ancient  monarchies, 
and  ends,  as  she  bej;ins,  with  Egyiit.  The  stand- 
point is  Jewish,  but  tliis  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  author  was  a  Jew,  althou^di  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  no  distinctively  Chris- 
tian touches  in  the  oracles.  They  are  practically 
devoid  of  religious  interest.  The  Sib3'l  takes 
occasion  to  repeat  (163  f.;  see  bk.  iii.  419-426)  *  her 
charj^e  against  Homer,  after  telling  the  fate  of 
Troy: 

*  And  again  there  shall  be  a  wise  old  man  of  song, 
whom  a'l  dub  wisest  among  men. 
Plainly  shall  he  set  down  things  quite  unspeakable, 
having  gained  possession  of  my  words,  my  measures,  and  my 

verses ; 
he  first  shall  unfold  my  books 
and  then  hide  them,  and  show  them  to  men  no  more.' 

The  pre-Horaeric  Sibyl  thus  claims  to  have 
furnished  Homer  with  the  materials  for  his  epic, 
which  he  took  over  without  acknowledgment  and 
then  suppressed.  This  is  intended,  of  course,  to 
account  for  two  features  in  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
the  fact  of  their  late  publication  and  the  hexa- 
meter metre.  The  former  fact  was  explained  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  late  publication  of  apocalypses 
which  professed  to  have  been  written  by  men  of 
the  far  past  ;  they  remained  unknown  for  long, 
because  they  had  been  hidden  purposely  either  by 
the  author  or  by  others,  for  various  reasons.  The 
Sibyllinist  does  not  hesitate  to  blacken  Homer's 
character,  in  order  to  establish  the  good  faith  of 
the  Sibyl  herself.  Otherwise,  the  only  feature  of 
interest  in  the  book  is  the  repeated  use  made  of  the 
third  book.  The  very  asseveration  of  her  veracity 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine  counsel,  with  which 
she  closes  as  she  opens  the  oracle,  echoes  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  third  book.  Only,  she  feels  t  that 
her  predictions  are  to  be  ridiculed  and  her  warnings 
ignored  (314  f.).  So  she  will  retire  J  to  the  shrine 
of  A  polio,  where  she  is  regarded  as  a  true,  ecstatic 
prophetess.  The  time  will  come  when  the  hearers 
of  this  present  oracle  will  have  to  admit  that  she 
was  no  deceiver. 

The  data  for  calculating  the  date  of  the  piece 
are  exceptionally  few  and  vague.  There  is  an 
apparent  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  lines  160-161  ;  but  the  reading  varies, 
and,  while  one  critic  deduces  from  the  language  § 
that  the  author  wrote  between  A.D.  115  and  118, 
another  is  equally  confident  that  the  Sibyllinist 
must  have  survived  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  in  A.D.  226.  All  that  is  certain  is  that 
the  terminus  a  quo  for  the  conxposition  of  the  main 
part  of  the  book  is  the  overthrow  of  Cleopatra  by 
the  Romans. 

Berenice  m.  in  81  B.o.  (xi.  246  f.),  and  then  to  Cleopatra  (cf.  viii. 
199  f.,  iii.  75  f.).  Bonsset  (Antichrist  Legend,  London,  1896, 
p.  99  f.)  sees  behind  this  a  conception  of  the  marine  anti-divine 
monster  as  feminine. 

*  In  a  private  communication,  Professor  Walter  Scott  points 
out  that  tliese  passages  from  bks.  iii.  and  xi.  probably  imjily 
that  this  author  knew  the  pagan  oracles  of  the  Trojan  War 
to  which  Pausanias  alludes  (see  above,  p.  478).  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Sibyl  against  Homer  belonged  to  pagan  tradition  ; 
it  was  not  invented  by  Jews  or  Christians.  Varro  (as  reported 
by  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.  i.  6.  9)  tells  tliat  the  Erythrajan  Sibyl 
■Graiis  Ilium  petentibus  vaticinatam  et  perituram  esse  Troiam 
et  Homerum  mendacia  scripturum.' 

t  This  Cassandra-like  touch  goes  back  to  the  pagan  tradition. 

t  Sibyls  were  not  always  stationary.  Some  would  wander 
abroad,  like  the  Babylonian  (iii.  809  f.)  or  the  Erythraean.  This 
reflects  either  a  primitive  tradition  that  the  Sibyls  roamed  on 
their  mission  to  the  discerning  on  earth  or  an  etiological 
explanation  of  the  widespread  traces  of  Sibylline  oracles. 

§  The  Sibyl's  trick  of  punning  continues,  e.g.,  in  236  (koI  rore 
^le^Ji^4a^<>i  Me^-^ts).  She  had  caught  it  from  the  pagan  oracles 
of  her  tribe,  e.g.  the  famous  (iii.  363-364)_ 

etrrai  Kai.  Sa^09  ajajuo;,  ecretTcu  a5))Ao9, 
ical  'Poi/ivj  pv/jiri. 

But  the  OT  instances  paved  the  way  for  ita  usage  among  Hellen- 
istic Judaists. 


[L. 


Since  Lightfoot  wrote  {Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii.' 
fOndon,  1889]:  'Ignatius  and  Polycarp,'  vol.  i. 
p.  C42f.),  it  has  been  custom;iry  to  accept  bks. 
xi.-xiv.  as  a  continuous  prophecy,  which  sum- 
marizes the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Flood 
down  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  at  the  earliest. 
Hut  even  so,  it  is  not  a  unity.  The  contents  have 
been  increased  and  altered  from  time  to  time  by 
successive  hands,  and  data  of  style  and  language 
place  bks.  xii.  and  xiii.  by  themselves  as  superior 
to  the  other  two.  Unfortunately,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  text  is  extremely  corrupt,  and 
the  historical  allusions*  are  often  ambiguous. 

While  the  eleventh  book  kept  the  fortunes  of 
the  Egyptian  Empire  in  the  foreground,  the  twelfth 
book  chronicles  '  the  woeful  time  of  the  sons  of 
Latiura'  (like  v.  1-11,  from  which  xii.  1-11  is 
verbally  taken).  Our  Sibyl  sketches  rapidly  and 
incoherently  the  course  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
with  repeated  indifference  to  the  facts  of  history. 
The  date  of  the  book  is  fixed  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  which  the  oracles  end. 
It  must  have  been  written  during  the  first  half  of 
the  3rd  century.  Otherwise  there  is  little  definite 
information  about  the  author.  Gellcken,  who  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  this  book,  finds  Chris- 
tian additions  in  28-34  (the  prophecy  of  Christ's 
birth)  and  232,  which  have  a  Jewish  source,  written 
not  so  much  by  an  ardent  Jew  t  as  by  one  who  was 
above  all  things  an  Eastern  provincial,  with  ill- 
concealed  admiration  for  the  Imperial  system. t 
But  it  is  a  dull  book.  The  Sibyl  at  the  close  begs 
for  relief  from  the  strain  of  rhajjsody,  on  the  ground 
that  '  her  soul  within  is  weary  of  the  divine  mea- 
sures, prophesying  of  royal  reigns.'  The  reader  is 
also  weary,  long  before  the  Sibyl.  Short  chronicles 
of  long  historical  periods  are  apt  to  be  dull,  even 
in  prose.  When  they  are  written  in  verse  by  a 
third-rate  poet  who  covers  three  centuries  in  less 
than  three  hundred  lines,  they  are  even  less  relevant 
to  poetry  and  religion  than  to  history. 

The  thirteentli  book  covers  an  exceptionally 
short  period,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
A.D.  241  to  265.  It  is  the  wail  of  a  Christian  who 
has  a  passionate  abhorrence  of  the  persecuting 
Emperor,  Decius,§  and  a  brooding  sense  of  pity 
for  the  calamities  of  the  Empire.  The  book  illus- 
trates what  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  i.*  [London,  1906])  describes  as  a  period 
which  was  'one  uninterrupted  series  of  confusion 
and  calamity,'  and  one  of  the  few  redeeming  points, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Sibyllinist,  seems  to  be  the 
appearance  of  Odenathus  (147  f.),  the  powerful 
senator  of  Palmyra,  whose  services  in  the  field 
compelled  the  thanks  and  recognition  of  the 
Romans.  Otherwise,  the  survey  of  the  Sibyl  em- 
braces little  except  disgrace  and  defeat  for  the 
Empire.  For  once,  the  woes  are  not  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  professional  colouring.  The  historian 
is  obliged  to  write  that  '  during  that  calamitous 
period,  every  instant  of  'time  was  marked,  every 

•  It  is  almost  refreshing  to  come  across  (in  xii.  196  f .)  a  refer- 
ence to  the  legend  of  the  thundering  legion,  in  the  survey  of 
the  campaigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  divine  miracle  is 
attributed  to  the  pious  deserts  of  tlie  Emperor. 

t  The  favourable  opinion  of  Hadrian  (163-176)  tells  against 
this.  How  could  any  Jew,  writing  after  Bar  Cocbba's  revolt, 
describe  the  Emperor  thus?  (The  similar  praise  in  v.  46 f.  was 
written  originally  before  that,  since  line  .51,  which  implies  a 
later  period,  must  be  an  interpolated  addition  to  the  oracle.) 
Yet,  even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  either  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian  of  any  definite  belief  could  commend  the  Emperor's 
interest  in  the  pagan  mysteries  (169-170).  A  similar  ditticulty 
is  raised  by  the  curiously  negative  description  of  the  dead  in 
viii.  107  f. ;  but  the  mood"  of  Ecclesiastes  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  died  out  among  thinkers  of  Jewish  birth. 

J  Even  in  the  Christian  passage  (33-34),  it  is  pointed  out  that 
'the  strength  of  Rome  is  to  increase  with  him'  {i.e.  Christ). 
The  author  will  not  bear  of  the  charge  that  his  religion  was 
either  a  foe  or  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Empire. 

§  That  is,  if  WUamowitz  is  right  in  his  attractive  conjecture 
h'av  itLariJiV  (87). 
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province  of  the  Roman  world  was  afllictod,  by 
barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  tbo 
ruined  empire  seemed  to  approaeh  tlu;  last  and 
fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution'  (p.  2.'!7).  Tlio 
Sibyllinist  relleets  this  period.  If  the  lights  are 
low  iu  his  oraele,  it  is  beeause  they  were  burning 
low  when  it  was  written.* 

The  book  is  short  and  heterogeneous.  The  Sibyl 
is  moved  (1-6)  to  narrate  the  tumultuous  wars  of 
tlie  Kast,  in  wliiih  Konie  was  involved  (Sf.). 
Suddenly  she  interpolates  (64-73)  a  stern  word  to 
Bostra,  which  echoes  the  oracle  in  iii.  57  f.;  the 
Arabian  capital  is  denounced  especially  on  the 
score  of  its  passion  for  astrological  juirsuits.  Other 
prophecies  follow,  against  Alexandria  and  Cajipa- 
docia  particularly,  but  the  Sibyl  presently  comes 
back  to  tlie  disastrous  fortunes  of  Rome  (lU3f.) 
an<l  her  downfall  at  the  hands  of  the  Easterns  ;  it 
will  be  a  time  when  the  living  will  envy  the  dead, 
when  they  say  '  death  is  good,  yet  death  will  lly 
from  them'  (llS-119;  of.  Rev  9<>).  Then  we  hear 
of  the  dismal  plight  of  Syria  (119f. ),  and  a  series 
of  woes  on  various  Eastern  cities  and  provinces 
follows.  Persia  and  Rome  are  the  protagonists. 
So  much  is  plain  amid  the  symbcdic  e.\pressions 
and  the  grandiloquent  language  of  the  oracle,  but 
the  habit  of  describing  kings  and  rulers  as  wild 
beasts  or  of  referring  to  them  by  a  numerical 
equivalent  for  the  first  letter  of  their  names  t  does 
not  in-oniote  lucidity,  and  even  when  we  know  the 
period  which  is  uniler  review  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
make  sense  of  several  details  in  tlie  Sibyl's  predic- 
tions. Obscurity  may  be  impressive  in-  pseudo- 
oracular  literature,  but  the  iminession  made  is 
slight.  The  leading  interest  of  the  book's  oracles 
is  for  students  of  Roman  history  at  this  dark 
period  in  the  Empire's  course ;  the  book  has  no 
religious  significance,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its 
paragraphs  which  is  worth  quoting. 

It  is  a  question,  says  Gell'cken,  whether  bk.  xi. 
or  bk.  xiv.  is  the  worst  of  the  Sibylline  oracles. 
The  latter  is  at  any  rate  later,  written  by  a  Jew 
who  probably  lived  in  Egypt.  It  opens  with  a 
lament  and  warning  on  the  passion  for  power  and 
tyranny  (1-11),  and  then  passes  into  an  enigmatic, 
confused  series  of  Eastern  chronicles,  under  tlie 
di.sguise  of  prophecy,  of  Roman  generals  and 
Emperors  who  are  hardly  to  be  identified,  closing 
(280-283)  with  a  prediction  that  the  race  of  Latin 
Emperors  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  (dird- 
Xeirros ;  cf.  He  12'-")  generation  whose  reign  is  the 
reijjn  of  God.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  an  oracle 
on  Egypt  (284-361),  which  is  almost  unintelligible. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than  call  atten- 
tion to  two  attempts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in 
this  conglomerate  of  oracles.  The  first  is  by  A. 
Wirth  ( VViencr  Studien,  xiv.  35  f. ),  who  ingeniously 
traces  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Caesar  to  the 
close  of  the  3rd  century.  One  of  the  chief  dilli- 
culties  in  identifying  them  is  that  the  Sibyllinist 
as  usual  never  names  them ;  he  gives  each  a 
number,  which  is  intended  to  mark  the  initial 
letter  of  his  name,  each  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 

*  In  46-49  the  Sibyl  predicts  that  Alexandria  will  supply 
Rome  with  corn  for  as  many  years  as  her  name  stands  for  (i.e. 
RoMft  =  948).  Professor  Scott  (see  Literature  below)  points  out 
a  remarkable  coincidence  in  connexion  with  this.  Chosroes  the 
Persian  leader  conquered  in  Ef<ypt  in  a.d.  617.  Now  948  years 
reckoned  back  from  this  date  brings  us  to  332  B.C.,  the  year  in 
which  Alexandria  was  founded.  If  this  was  in  the  Sibyllinist's 
mind,  he  must  have  written  this  fragment  after  (J17  (Scott 
thinks  he  was  the  man  who  also  wrote  xiv.  2S4  f.,  which 
describes  the  conijuest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians),  and  tlie 
fragment  was  in.serled  in  bk.  viii.  at  this  point,  becjiuse  in  the 
preceding  lines  (38-4.5)  it  is  prophesied  that,  so  long  as  Alex- 
andria exported  corn  to  Rome,  the  Persians  never  would 
conquer  that  city.  The  original  Sibyllinist  of  the  7th  cent.,  of 
course,  expected,  on  the  strength  of  this  prophecy,  that  the 
Persians  would  succeed  in  conquering  Rome. 

t  An  even  more  exa.sperating  trick  is  to  hint  at  the  first 
letter^s),  by  wa.v  of  assurance.  E.ij.  the  Sibyllinist  in  xi.  23-24, 
wishing  to  describe  Pharaoh,  reminds  the  reader  of '  Phasgana '  1 


being  valued  numerically  as  on  the  well-known 
luinciples  of  the  cryptic  (lematria  whidi  apoca- 
ivptic  had  found  so  useful.*  Thus,  according  to 
V\irth,  the  man  of  'eighty'  (in  227)  is  Probus. 
Wirth  rightly  sees  that  the  book  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  but  this  hypothesis  re- 
quires several  data,  to  be  forced,  and  it  involves 
some  fanciful  reconstruction  alike  of  the  text  and 
of  the  history.  Ewald,  long  ago,  had  felt  tliat  the 
oracle  rcllccted  a  much  later  period,  in  the  7tli 
cent.,  and  this  position  has  been  worked  out  afresh 
by  W.  Scott  in  an  elaborate,  ingenious  series  of 
papers  in  The  Classind  Quarterly,  ix.  [1915]  144- 
166,  207-228.  He  attempts  skilfully  to  illustrate 
the  details  of  the  oracle  from  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Persia  for  Egyjit  during  the  lirst  half  of 
the  7th  century.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
the  Siliyl  sympathizes  strongly  with  the  opponents 
of  Rome ;  the  two  campaigns  of  the  Persians  in 
A.D.  6I4-G17  and  of  the  Arabs  in  639-641,  especially 
the  latter,  lie  behind  the  Egyptian  oracle  of  this 
book,  which  regards  the  Roman  re-occupation 
between  the  two  conquests  from  the  East  as  an 
unwelcome  and  oppressive  epoch.  Every  defeat 
of  the  Romans,  in  the  struggle  that  swayed  over 
the  possession  of  Alexandria,  is  hailed  as  Divine 
vengeance  on  the  Empire  for  what  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  had  sufl'ered.  This  interpretation  t  resets 
Ewald's  general  view  in  the  light  of  recent  research 
upon  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egyjit,  and,  so  far  as 
sense  can  be  made  out  of  an  oracle  which  is  often 
little  better  than  gibberish,  it  clears  up  more  ob- 
scurities than  the  rival  tlieories,  which  do  not  go 
further  down  than  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  On 
this  hypothesi-s,  of  course,  the  fourteenth  book 
must  have  been  added  to  the  collection  after  the 
prologue  was  written.  This  is  not  improbable,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  is  not  even  out  of 
keeping  with  the  extant  condition  of  the  text,  for 
the  fourteenth  book  ends  abruptly,  whereas  the 
thirteenth  closes  with  the  refrain  of  the  eleventh, 
the  Sibyl  pleading  exhaustion  and  begging  for  a 
cessation  of  her  poetic  and  prophetic  rhapsody. 

Our  gratitude  to  tlie  unknown  Uyzantine  Chris- 
tian who  put  the  Sihi/llina  together  in  this  collec- 
tion is  tempered  by  the  impression  of  carelessness, 
ignorance,  and  caprice  which  mark  his  editorial 
efforts.  It  is  true  that  he  did  bis  work  for  the 
purpose  of  edifying  pious  Christians,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  critical  students.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  roughnesses  and  obscurities  of  the  text  may  be 
partly  set  down  to  later  scribes.  Dut  it  was  the 
editor  who  must  have  cut  up  oracles  ruthlessly  in 
order  to  make  them  fit ;  he  must  have  omitted 
sections  and  thus  broken  the  continuity  of  many 
passages,  and  evidently  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  origin  and  sense  of  several  of  the  oracles 
which  he  collected.  The  result  is  ch.-ios  frequently. 
The  materials  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  and 
their  setting  rarely  makes  them  more  intelligible. 
Oracles  lie  side  by  side  which  difier  utterly  in  aim 
and  date.  Fragments  from  varicnis  centuries  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  collection,  and  even  the 
so-called  'books'  are  hardly  ever  homogeneous. 
At  the  same  time,  under  this  incongruity  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Sihylllna  there  is  n.  certain  unity  not 
only  of  form  but  of  spirit,  (a)  The  formal  unity  is 
more  than  the  adherence  to  the  hexameter.  As 
Rzach's  ap|iendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Sibijllina 
(pp.  240-314)  shows,  every  Sibyllinist  made  a  more 

•This  goes  back  to  the  Sibyllinist  of  bk.  v.,  where  (12f.) 
Augustus  is  the  man  'who  has  the  first  of  letters*  (A),  Nero  the 
man  whose  initial  letter  is  fifty  (N  =  f)0).  and  so  forth. 

t  The  ditliculty  raised  by  the  abrupt  allusion  in  812  to  an 
army  of  Sicilians  is  solved,  according  to  Scott,  by  reading  5'ck 
K(AiKai»'  for  57J  SiKfAdic,  and  assuming  that  lieradius  started 
his  expedition  against  Kgypt  in  li'J(I-l)27  from  Cilicia,  where  he 
had  won  a  footing  in  (i2.'i.  Wirth  prefers  to  think  of  the  slave- 
wars  in  Sicily  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Qallieuus,  and 
Alexandre  conjectured  tKvOitv. 
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or  less  serious  attempt  to  echo  Homer.  Tlie 
Homeric  phrases  and  tags  are  not  confined  to  the 
earliest  books.  Tliey  appear  in  oracles  from  the 
3rd  and  6tli  Christian  centuries.  To  some  extent, 
tliej'  are  probably  indirect,  but  the  use  of  Homeric 
pliraseology  as  well  as  metre  was  evidently  a  con- 
vention.* The  history  of  literature  shows  that 
true  poetry  need  not  be  stifled  by  the  conventional 
forms  of  its  age  ;  but  whenever  the  genuine  breath 
of  inspiration  begins  to  ebb  conventions  are  borne 
less  lightly,  and  it  is  only  in  one  or  two  books  of 
the  Sibi/Uina  th.at  the  Homeric  conventions  are 
almost  forgotten  by  the  reader  in  the  sheer  interest 
of  the  oracles.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  their  interest  would  be  greater  for  their  original 
public,  just  because  they  were  circulated  as  separ- 
ate pieces.  A  modern  reader  has  the  collected  mass 
before  him,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  good,  poor, 
and  indifferent  prevents  him  from  appreciating 
the  occasional  flashes  of  genuine  pathos  and 
stem  power  which  lighten  up  the  surrounding 
mists. 

(b)  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  there  is  a  general 
point  of  view,  which  survives  in  spite  of  the  difi'er- 
ent  historical  and  religious  situations.  The  cos- 
mology is  fairly  uniform  in  outline  if  not  in  details, 
and  even  the  theology,  apart  from  the  dehnitely 
Christian  touehes,t  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  eschatology,  for, 
although  one  oracle  will  be  more  Messianic  (in  the 
personal  sense  of  the  term)  than  another,  although 
the  Jewish  sections  tend  to  view  the  consummation 
as  a  prolonged  reign  of  the  holy  nation  on  earth, 
while  the  Christian  Sibyllinists  lay  more  stress  on 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Last  Judgment,  yet  these 
and  other  variations  do  not  obliterate  the  large 
common  features  which  the  Sibyllina  shared  with 
apocaljqjtie — calculations  about  the  near  end,  the 
conditions  of  the  Judgment,  the  expectation  of 
Nero's  return,  and  so  forth.  Here,  as  in  the  the- 
ology, there  must  have  been  a  tradition,  partly  alcin 
to  Orpliism  and  Stoicism,  to  which  every  Sibjd- 
linist  felt  bound  to  conform  in  the  main,  however 
well-marked  his  idiosyncrasies  might  be.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  political  aspect.  One  oracle  will  favour 
Hadrian,  for  example,  more  than  another,  but  it  is 
impossible  as  a  rule  to  mistake  the  unswerving 
antipathy  to  Kome  in  the  later  Sibyllina,  where  it 
succeeds  to  the  r61e  of  Syria  in  the  earlier,  iiev! 
and  Christian  were  generally  at  one  on  this  point, 
when  they  composed  Sibyllina.  Their  reasons 
might  vary,  and  there  might  be  differences  in  the 
degree  of  tlieir  bitterness,  but  the  Roman  Empire 
stood  out  as  the  last  enemy  to  be  conquered  by,  or 
rather  for,  the  just.  The  rivalry  of  East  and  West, 
which  cliaracterized  ancient  history,  was  to  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  East.  This  again  was  a 
feature  which  the  Sibyllina  shared  with  their  allied 
literary  product,  the  apocalypses.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  contend  that,  while  those  who  endeavour 
to  identify  the  historical  situations  of  the  various 
Sibylline  oracles  are  right  in  feeling  that  the  ars 
nesciendi  forms  an  unusually  important  part  of  the 
Investigator's  equipment,  nevertheless,  standing 
back  from  the  details,  we  are  able  to  gain  a  fairly 
broad  and  accurate  impression  of  their  general 
spirit  and  characteristics.  J 

Tlie  amazing  developments  of  the  Sibj'lline  myth 
in  Byzantine  and  mediaeval  literature  do  not  con- 
cern us  here,  as  they  were  practically  independent 
of  our  Sibylline  collection  and  subsequent  to  it.    It 

*  It  was  an  instance  of  what  Rendel  Harris  (The  Homeric 
Centones,  p.  3)  calls  'the  multiform  witchcraft  of  Homer  over 
the  human  race.'  He  shows  (p.  13  f.)  how  the  Sibyllina  took 
Homer  more  seriously  than  the  Centones. 

t  Which  are  moulded,  as  a  rule,  on  a  t.^^pe  of  their  own. 

J  The  Swedish  scholar,  E.  Fehr,  has  published  an  excellent 
mono^'raph  on  these  characteristics  {Studio,  in  Oracula 
Sibj/llina,  Upsala,  1893). 


was  the  9th  cent.  Byzantine  chronicler,  Georgios 
Monachos  (Hamartolos),  for  example,  who  appar- 
ently started  the  idea  that  the  biblical  queen  of 
Sheba  could  be  converted  into  a  Sibyl  (.see  the 
essay  byS.  Krauss  in  the  Ilyzrintiiti^rhe  Zeitschrift, 
xi.  120-131),  a  notion  which  proved  the  germ  of 
some  curious  growths  in  medi;cval  legend.  The 
companion  tradition  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  (cf. 
EEE  i.  5S0*)  does  appear  to  run  back  to  the  4th 
century.  Like  the  exploitation  of  Vergil's  eclogue 
as  a  Messianic  prophecy,*  it  was  one  of  several 
streams  which  flowed  from  almost  the  same  soil  as 
our  Sibylline  oracles,  but  the  latter  went  their  own 
way,  and,  if  we  are  able  to  follow  that  way,  even 
diinl}',  it  is  thanks  to  the  Byzantine  Christian 
who,  in  the  6th  cent.,  cut  the  rough  channel  along 
which  they  have  flowed  down  to  us  through  the 
ramifications  of  early  and  mediaeval  oracular  litera- 
ture. 

Literature. — An  ample  bibliograph.v  will  be  found  in 
Schiirer's  (iJV  \l\.^  [Leipzig,  1909]  555-592,  though  he  does  not 
mention  some  of  the  English  contributions,  lilte  W.  Whiston's 
A  Vindication  of  SihijUine  Oracles  (London,  1715)  and  J. 
Floyer's  similar  volume,  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  translated  from 
the  best  Greek  Copies  (London,  1713).  The  authenticitj'  of  the 
oracles  formed  a  topic  of  discussion  among  the  English  Deists 
of  the  ISth  cent.,  in  connexion  with  prophecy,  but  the  debate 
led  to  no  critical  advance,  owing  principally  to  the  defective 
spirit  of  historical  criticism  and  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text. 
The  latter  difficulty  was  eased  by  Angelo  Mai's  discoveries  of 
fresh  material  and  M.SS  at  Milan  and  Rome  (1S17,  1828),  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  first  modern  edition  was  published  by  a 
French  scholar,  C.  Alexandre,  Oracula  Sibyllina,  Paris,  1S41- 
1856 ;  the  second  edition  of  this  standard  work  (1869)  is  not 
quite  so  full  as  the  first.  Almost  simultaneously  J.  H.  Friedlieb 
issued  a  short  edition  {Die  sibyllinischen  Wei^sagunfjen,  Leipzig, 
1852),  with  a  German  metrical  version.  Alexandre's  version 
had  been  in  Latin.  A.  Rzach's  edition  of  the  text  {Oracula 
Sibyllina,  Vienna,  1891)  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  contribu- 
tions which  he  has  made  to  the  historical  and  textual  criticism 
of  this  literature.  Lastly,  J.  Geffcken  edited  the  oracles  criti- 
cally for  Die  griechischen  christlichen  Schri/tsteller  der  ersten 
drei  Jahrhunderte,  Leipzig,  1902.  Geffcken's  edition  is  not  final, 
but  it  forms  an  indispensable  basis  for  study.  The  Jewish 
oracles  in  bks.  iii. -v.,  together  with  the  fragments,  are  trans- 
lated into  German  by  F.  Blass  in  E.  Kautzsch's  Apokryphen 
und  Pseudepigraphen  des  AT,  Tiibingen,  1900,  ii.  177-217,  and 
translated  into  English  by  H.  C.  O.  Lanchester  in  Charles's 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  Oxford, 
1913,  ii.  368-406.  A  German  version  of  Christian  oracles  in  bks. 
i.-v.  and  vi.-viii.,  etc.,  is  pubUshed  by  GefTcicen  in  E.  Hennecke's 
Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen,  Tiibingen,  1904,  but  there  is  no 
modern  English  version  of  them,  even  of  selected  passages. 
The  blank  verse  translation  by  M.  S.  Terry,  New  York,  1890, 
the  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see.  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  cited  throughout  the  course  of  the  article,  he  is 
specially  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Walter  Scott, 
formerly  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Toronto  University, 
Who  has  placed  at  his  disposal  unpublished  materials  relating  to 
bks.  iv.  and  viii.  JaMES  MoFFATT. 

SICARII.— See  Assassins. 

SICKLE  {dpiiravoi').—'[n  the  NT  the  .sickle  is  re- 
ferred to  only  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  (Mk  4-'')  and 
in  the  Apocalyp.se  (Rev  14'''"'").  In  the  latter 
passage  the  victorious  Christ  comes  with  a  sharp 
sickle  in  His  hand  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  His 
triumph.  P^or  the  simile  cf.  Jl  3'^  Jer  51'^  In 
the  earliest  times  sickles  were  made  of  flint.  They 
had  only  one  cutting  edge,  which  was  generally 
slightly  concave  and  serrated.  As  a  rule  the  back 
edge  was  quite  thick.  The  bone  or  wooden  handle 
in  which  tliey  were  set  followed  approximately  the 
curve  of  the  flint  edges.  The  flints  projected  from 
the  hafts  about  half  an  inch  or  less.  Flint  sickles 
continued  to  be  used  throughout  the  Bronze  Age. 
The  reason  probably  was  that  the.y  were  on  the  one 
hand  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  on  the  other 
hand  quite  as  efficacious  as  sickles  made  of  bronze. 
It  was  not  until  iron  came  into  general  use  in  the 

*  This  lies  side  by  side  with  the  proof  from  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  in  Constantine's  Orat.  ad  saact.  coetum  (19).  Kendel 
Harris  (HZ>ZJ  v.  67  f.)  thinks  that  the  Vergilian  element  in  bk. 
.\i.,  to  which  Dechent  had  already  called  attention,  the  refer, 
ences  to  /Eneas  and  the  claim  of  priority  to  Homer,  must  mark 
the  period  of  Constantine  as  the  date  when  the  problem  of  the 
ChristiaD  Sibyl's  relation  to  Homer  became  acute. 
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l''ourth  Semitic  perioil  that  flint  sickles  were  en- 
tirely siipoisoded.  Iron  sickles  are  conlinoil  to  the 
Kourlli  Semitic  nnd  the  Hellenistic  [leriods.  The 
breadth  of  tlie  blade  varies  from  ij  to  '-'i  ins.,  the 
commonest  breadth  bein«;  from  about  1  to  1:}  in. 
The  handle  sometimes  consisted  of  two  halting 
plates  secured  by  thongs  or  metal  pins;  occasion- 
ally, liowever,  the  butt-end  of  the  sickle  was 
tanged,  while  socketed  sickles  also  sometimes 
occur.     See,  further,  HARVEST. 

LiTKRATCRE. — R.  A.  S.  Macalister.  The  Excavation  of  Gezer, 
3  vols.,  Lonilon,  lillli,  i.  SXi,  342,  ii.  32-34,  124,  127;  R  J. 
Bliss,  A  .iluunil  of  Mani/  Cilics,  do.,  ISM,  pp.  105,  107  (witti 
fig.  210),  lOS,  123;  H.  Vincent,  Canaan,  d'apr^s  l'rxj>loratwn 
recente,  Paris,  1007,  p.  3S8  f. ;  C.  Steiiemagrel,  Telt  f'/-Hj  uti'seUini, 
Leipzig.  lOOS,  plate  .vxvii.;  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocat/jpae  of  St, 
John-,  LoTidim,  1907,  pp.  18S-191  ;  SDIl,  pp.  S62-S:".3  ;  P.  S.  P. 
Handcock,  The  Archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land,  London.  lOlG, 
pp.  14S-149,  188,  208.  P.  S.  P.  UANDCOCK. 

SICKNESS.— Outside  of  the  Gospels  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  sickness  in  the  apostolic  writings. 
This  is  very  noticeable  if  one  comjiares  tliese 
writings  witli  the  OT  or  even  the  Gos|)els.  Only 
five  particular  kinds  of  disease  are  specified : 
pal.sy  (Ac  8'  9'^)  ;  impotence  {Ac  3^)  ;  a  digestive 
trouble  (Tc/crai  do-fleVeiai,  1  Ti  5'-^)  ;  dysentery  (.Ac 
28*)  ;  abdominal  disease  associateil  with  worms 
(Ac  12-"'-).  In  addition  we  have  those  sullering 
from  nervous  disorders  (Ac  5"^ ;  cf.  also  IG'^''"  19'-). 
Individuals  are,  in  general  terms,  'sick'  (Dorcas 
[Ac  9*'],  Epaphroditus  [Ph  2-'''-'],  and  Tropliimus 
[2  Ti  4-'"]),  yet  no  sym])toms  are  mentioned  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  illness  may  be  delined. 

The  terms  in  which  other  references  to  sickness 
appear  are  extreraels'  indefinite  :  do-ffec^?  (cf.  Ac  4"), 
addivcia  (Ac  28"),  aadevioi  (Ja  5"),  dSwaros  (Ac  14»), 
Kd/ii'w  (Ja  5'^),  cLppwuTo!  (1  Co  IF").  The  meaning 
here  may  be  only  lack  of  strength,  or  it  may  be  an 
infirmity  caused  by  sickness.  In  all  these  cases  of 
specific  diseases  the  trouble  is  described  popularly 
by  its  leading  symptoms,  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  the  ailment  of  Publius'  father. 

The  only  attempt  to  account  for  the  cause  of 
any  sickness  alluded  to  is  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
advice  to  the  Corintbi.ans  concerning  tlie  Lord's 
Supper.  He  there  intimates  that  sickness  and  even 
death  are  a  Divine  judgment  on  their  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  Eucharist.  One  may  compare  this 
Avith  the  theory  of  the  supernatural  cause  of  disease 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  circles.  A  connexion  between 
sickness  and  disease  is  suggested  by  Jesus  in  Jn  5". 
Two  other  implications  as  to  the  cause  of  abnormal 
conditions  are  contained  in  the  Acts,  both  associ- 
ated with  nervous  derangement,  yet  without  any 
con.scious  diagnosis  or  ettbrt  to  account  for  tlic 
fact.  In  accord  with  the  notions  of  the  time,  evil 
spirits  are  reported  as  going  out  from  tliose  whom 
they  had  possessed  (Ac  19'-),  a  particular  instance 
of  which  is  in  IB"'''^  Because  the  spirit  Python 
possessed  the  damsel  she  became  a  ventriloquist- 
sooths.ayer.  The  demon  was  cast  out  by  a  word 
from  St.  Paul  and  the  maid  restored  to  mental 
equilibrium. 

Tlie  treatment  of  sickness  in  the  Apostolic 
Cluirch,  so  far  as  suggested  by  the  NT,  is  medicinal, 
therapeutic,  psychotherapeutic,  and  miracuUms. 
The  practice  of  anointing  with  oil  (Ja  5'^ ;  cf  Mk 
6'*)  is  not  indeed  without  a  magical  association — 
'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ' — but  its  long  history 
connects  it  with  .a  healing  virtue  ;  wine  also  pos- 
sesses medicinal  properties  (1  Ti  5'^).  The  medicines 
used  on  the  island  of  Malta  are  not  specified,  nor 
are  the  results  of  their  use  stated.  The  thera- 
peutic treatment  of  disease  certainly  underlies  St. 
Paul's  advice  to  the  Corinthians.  Psychotherapy 
is  to  be  apjiealed  to  with  reference  to  the  healing 
of  nervous  disorders  (cf.  1  Co  12^'  **,  '  gifts  of  heal- 
ing').    The  cases  of  cure  which  are  not  otherwise 


accounted   for    are   regarded  by    the  apostles  a-s 
miraculous  (cf.  Ac  4'"  9'"). 

LiTKRATi'iiK.— J.  R.  Bennett,  The  DUeatet  of  the  DMe^,  1890 ; 
T.  H.  Wright,  art.  '  UiB.iisc,'  in  DCG  ;  A.  M.-icalister,  an. 
'Medicine,*  in  llDti;  see  also  Literature  untler  I'nVf-H-iAN. 

'  G.  A.  liECKWITII. 

SIDON  (iltSiii-,  ethnic  SiSiivioi).  —  Sidon,  called 
'Great  Zidon '  (Jos  11"),  wa.s  one  of  the  maritime 
cities  of  PlRcnicia,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Tyre,  its 
'  rival  in  magnitude,  fame,  and  antiquity  '  (Strabo, 
XVI.  ii.  22).  After  the  coming  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  wIkmu  Sidon  rapturously  welcomed  and 
Tyre  frantically  opposed,  the  two  cities  shared  the 
same  political  fortunes,  being  for  two  centuries 
bones  of  contention  between  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria  in  the  north  and  Kgypt  in  the  south.  So 
long,  however,  as  their  civic  autonomy  was  secure, 
their  factories  busy,  their  overseas  tratlic  |)rosper- 
ous,  the  quarrels  of  tlicir  alternate  overlords  did 
not  gi-eatly  trouble  them.  And,  while  their  wealth 
was  apparently  almost  as  great  as  ever,  they  adileil 
a  new  interest  to  life  by  learning  the  language  an<l 
assimilating  the  culture  of  Greece.  They  were 
not  now  a  moreraceof  merchant  princes  or  pi^llars, 
wholly  absorbed  in  getting  and  spending.  Str.abo 
saj's  that  in  his  time — the  beginning  of  our  era — 
the  Sidonians  not  only  '  cultivate  science  .and  study 
astronomy  and  arithmetic,  to  which  they  are  led 
by  the  application  of  numbers  and  night  sailing, 
each  of  which  concerns  the  merchant  and  seaman,' 
but  there  are  'distinguished  philosophers,  natives 
of  Sidon,  as  lioethus,  with  whom  I  studied  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  Diodotus  liis  brother' 
(XVI.  ii.  24). 

The  two  sister  cities  now  consistently  advocated 
a  policy  of  peace  with  all  their  neighbours.  Not 
possessing  a  fraction  of  the  army  and  navy  with 
wliich  they  once  defied  empires,  they  coiild  no 
longer  assert  thcmsfdves  e\"cn  "when  they  were  in 
the  right.  When  Herod  .■\gri]ipa  was  '  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  Tyrians  and  .Sidonians'  (.\c  12-"), 
they  indulged  in  no  useless  heroics.  Kaising  no 
question  as  to  whether  the  king's  displeasure  was 
just  or  not,  and  facing  the  phiin  f,act  that  '  their 
country  was  fed  from  the  king's  country,'  they 
looked  about  for  a  friend  at  Court  and  humbly 
asked  for  peace.  If  there  was  any  thought  of 
peace  with  honour,  it  was  suppressed.  Dejicnd- 
ents  could  not  aflbrd  to  be  angry,  and  the  king 
could  do  no  wrong.  To  this  bad  great  Sidon  and 
proud  Tyre  now  come. 

No  details  are  given  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  Sidon, 
though  it  is  definitely  stated  that  He  came  through 
it,  or  at  least  its  surrounding  territory  (reailing  oid 
not  Kai  in  Mk  7^',  with  the  best  MSS),  on  His  w,ay 
to  Decapolis,  which  He  jirobably  reached  by  the 
higliw.ay  over  the  Lebanon  to  Damascus  (see  H. 
J.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synoptiko^,  1901  [Hand- 
konimentar  ziim  NT],  and  A.  IJ.  Hruce,  EGT, 
'Mark,'  1897,  in  loc).  Nothing  is  known  of  tlie 
actual  introduction  of  Christianity  into  .Sidon. 
One  of  its  bishops  attended  the  Council  of  Nica-a 
in  A.D.  325. 

'Sidoni.an'  was  originally  an  ethnic  name  like 
'  Hittite,' Sidon  and  Heth  being  n.amed  together  as 
.sons  of  Canaan  in  Cn  10'°.  In  Homer  '  Sidoniji'  is 
equivalent  toP/to'H/rifiand'Sidonian'to  I'/uenicinn. 
In  the  Latin  poets,  too,  when  the  adject  ivequ.alilies 
such  words  as  '  Dido' (Virg.  ^A'h.  xi.  74),  '  nauta',' 
'rates,'  'raurex,'  '  vestis,'  'chlamys,'  it  means 
Phcenidan.  The  modern  town,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Saida,  has  about  15,000  inliabit.mts.  Some  very 
remarkable  sarcoph.agi  have  been  found  in  the 
necropolis  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town. 

LiTERATURK. — E.  Robinson,  Biblical  Reftearches  in  PaUatine^, 
3  vols.,  1860,  ii.  478  B.  ;  O.  Hamdy-Bey  and  T.  Reinach,  I.a 
Ni^cropole  royale  de  Sidon^  1892-90 ;  C.  Baedeker,  J^alestine 
and  Syria'',  1894.  JamES  StkAHAN. 
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SIGN 


SILAS  OR  SILVANUS 


SIGN. — Tlio  word  (r7)^«?ov  ('sign')  is  used  (l)of 
the  iiutogniphic  part  of  a  letter,  tlie  mark  of 
authenticity— 2  Tli  3"  (EV  '  tol<eii ') ;  (2)  as  mean- 
ing a  '  symbol ' — Ko  4"  (the  '  sign  of  oirciiincision,' 
i.e.  circumcision  as  a  sign  of  tlie  covenant)  ;  (3) 
as  an  'indication' — Mt  '2G'"*  (Judas'  Iviss),  Lk  2'- 
(to  tlie  Shepherds)  2-'^  (the  child  Jesus  set  for  a 
sign) :  (4)  hence  for  some  wonderful  indication — 
Mt  24S-3»,  Mk  13^  (of  Christ's  Coming),  Mt  16'-*, 
Mk8",  'Mk'  16"--",  Lk  W-''  (to  show  Christ's 
power),  Mt  16^  (signs  of  the  times)  16^  (sign  of 
Jonah),  1  Co  14^'^  (tongues  and  prophesying  as  a 
sign  of  the  power  of  Christianity)  ;  and  therefore 
for  a  'miracle'  or  wonderful  deed  which  has  in- 
struction as  its  object.  The  '  signs  in  heaven  '  of 
Rev  12'-  '  15'  are  a  connecting  link  between  these 
two  shades  of  meaning.  The  usu.al  sense  of  aTfixelov 
in  the  NT  is  a  'miracle,'  especially  in  the  plural 
(see  art.  Miracle). 

In  the  EV  the  word  '  sign '  is  used  in  two  places 
where  arnxi'iov  does  not  occur.  In  Lk  P^  '  thej- 
m.ide  signs '  renders  ivivevov,  a  verb  used  in  Pr  6" 
10;»  (L.\X)  of  winking  with  the  eye.  In  Ac  28"  '  a 
ship  whose  sign  was  the  Dioscuri '  renders  ttXoIu 
7rapaar]^(^  Atocr/coi'pots,  where  TrapaffT/^y  is  either  an 
adjective  (  =  ' marked')  or  else,  less  probably,  a 
substantive  with  Aioa-KovpoLS  in  apposition  (but  in 
that  case  it  means  a  shipa  flag  in  classical  Greek  ; 
see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.).         A.  J.  Maclean. 

SILAS  or  SILVANOS.— The  companion  of  Paul 
on  his  second  missionary  journey.  The  shorter 
(Greek)  form  of  the  name  is  peculiar  to  Acts,  the 
longer  (Latin)  form  appears  four  times  in  the 
Epistles.  Its  derivation  is  uncertain,  but  may  be 
either  of  two  Hebrew  roots,  nha  or  hxty,  which  would 
give  resfiectively  the  meanings  of  '  sent '  and  '  asked 
for.'  The  fact  that  Josephus  mentions  four  Jews 
of  the  name  of  Silas  points  to  its  Semitic  origin. 

The  first  appearance  of  Silas  in  Acts  is  at  the 
close  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  and 
Judas  surnamed  Barsabbas,  described  as  chief  men 
among  the  brethren,  are  chosen  to  accompany 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  with  a  letter  notify- 
ing the  decision.  Being  prophets,  they  not  only 
deliver  the  letter  but  remain  for  a  time  at  Antioch, 
exhorting  and  conlirraing  the  bretliren,  and  then 
return  to  Jerusalem.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
rupture  between  Pavil  and  Barnabas  takes  place, 
and  Silas  is  selected  by  Paul  as  his  new  associate, 
and  starts  with  him  on  his  second  missionary 
joiirney  (15-^"'").  As  this  implies  the  presence  of 
Silas  again  at  Antioch,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Paul  has  sent  for  him  to  Jerusalem,  or  that  he  has 
returned  of  his  own  accord  after  reporting  to  the 
primitive  Church  the  fulfilment  of  his  original 
mission  ;  15^'  (AV,  '  it  pleased  Silas  to  abide  there 
still '),  which  appears  with  variations  in  some 
ancient  MSS,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  gloss.  On 
the  subsequent  journey  Silas  is  not  mentioned  till 
Philippi  is  reached,  when  his  name  becomes  associ- 
ated with  that  of  Paul  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  imprisonment,  the  conversion  of  tlie  jailer,  and 
the  official  release.  Incidentally,  like  Paul,  he  is 
credited  with  the  possession  of  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship (16'^"'"').  Thereafter,  he  shares  the  work  and 
troubles  of  the  Apostle  at  Thessalonica,  and  pro- 
ceeds thence  with  him  to  Bercea,  where  he  and 
Timothy  are  left,  when  Paul  retires  before  his 
Jewish  opponents  (IT'"").  From  Athens  a  message 
is  sent  by  Paul,  instructing  them  to  come  to  him 
with  all  speed  (IT"),  but  he  has  left  that  city  and 
arrived  at  Corinth  before  they  rejoin  him  (IS''). 
At  this  point  the  name  of  Silas  disappears  from  the 
story. 

The  references  to  Silvanus  in  the  Epistles  accord 
with  the  account  of  Paul's  companion  in  Acts  and 
confirm  the  theory  of  their  identification.     In  both 


Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  probably  written  at 
Corinth,  he  appears  as  joint-autJior  with  Paul  and 
Timothy,  and  unites  in  their  friendly  greetings 
(1  Thl',  2Tlil').  In2Co  1'"  he  is  again  mentioned 
with  them  as  a  co-workerdn  the  gospel  at  Corinth. 
The  inference  is  that  he  was  the  same  person  as 
Silas,  whom  Acts  represents  as  the  companion 
of  Paul  and  Timothy  both  at  Thessalonica  and  at 
Corinth.  The  final  reference — 1  P  5'-' (' by  Silvanus, 
a  faithful  brother  unto  j'ou,  as  I  suppose,  I  have 
written  briefiy ') —only  shows  that  in  later  years 
he  was  associated  with  the  author  of  that  Epistle, 
and  assisted  him  in  its  production.  One  passage, 
when  compared  with  Acts,  may  be  supjiosed  to 
present  a  difficulty,  if  it  is  presumed  that  Silas  and 
Timothy  w^ere  inseparable  from  the  time  when 
they  parted  with  Paul  at  Beroea  till  they  rejoined 
him  at  Corinth.  1  Th  3''^  conveys  the  impression 
that  Timothy  had  been  with  Paul  in  Athens,  and 
had  been  sent  thence  to  Thessalonica  to  comfort 
the  Church  there  and  bring  news  of  its  condition. 
It  is  possible  that  Timothy  paid  a  visit  to  Athens 
which  has  not  been  recorded  in  Acts,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  infer  that  Silas  accompanied  him,  and 
that  consequently  there  is  a  lacuna  in  Acts,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  the  corroboration  of  the  notices 
in  the  Ejiistles,  the  identification  of  Silas  with  Sil- 
vanus has  not  passed  without  question.  On  the 
ground  of  an  alleged  tendency  in  Acts  to  connect 
Paul  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  Weizsiicker  suggests  that,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  second  missionary  journey,  Silas  has 
been  substituted  for  Silvanus,  the  actual  companion 
of  Paul.  As  a  member  of  the  primitive  Church 
and  its  agent  in  conveying  the  decree  regarding 
circumcision  to  Antioch,  Silas  would  be  a  pledge 
of  relationship  between  Paul  and  Jerusalem  on  the 
second  journey,  as  Barnabas  had  been  on  the  first  ; 
and  so  he  would  be  regarded  by  the  author  of  Acts 
as  a  more  appropriate  associate  for  the  Apostle. 
For  this  theory,  however,  the  reasons  adduced 
have  not  been  found  convincing,  even  by  those  who 
admit  the  supposed  tendency  in  Acts.  Scarcely 
more  success  has  attended  the  various  critical 
attempts  to  identify  Silas  or  Silvanus  with  otiier 
friends  and  fellow-labourers  of  Paul,  such  as  Luke 
(Van  Vloten)  and  Titus  (Marcker  and  Seufert). 
Of  the  theories  advanced  in  tliis  connexion  perhaps 
the  least  probable  is  that  which  finds  two  Silases 
in  Acts — one  the  messenger  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
to  Antioch  (15--''^),  the  other  the  companion  of  Paul 
on  his  second  journey  (IS^-IS*) — and  identifies  the 
latter  with  both  Silvanus  and  Titus  (Zimmer). 

To  Silas  has  been  attributed  a  share,  more  or  less 
independent,  in  the  writing  of  several  Ejiistles. 
Thus  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  passages  of 
1  Cor.  (l'«  3«'-  lo^"-'-'  16'3-i»)are  interpolations  by 
him,  and  that  he  wrote  the  apocalyptic  portions  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians (R.  Scott).  Even 
the  whole  of  1  and  2  Thess.  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Silvanus  mentioned  in  1  P  5^'. 
Silas  (Silvanus)  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom 
Helnews  has  been  ascribed  ;  but  there  is  no 
traditional  support  for  this  view,  and  too  little  is 
known  of  him  to  furnish  a  compelling  argument. 
As  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  his  connexion  with 
the  Jerusalem  Church  tells  rather  against  his 
authorship  of  such  an  Epistle  as  Hebrews.  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  for  associating  the  name 
of  Silas  with  1  Peter,  and  the  part  borne  by  him 
in  the  production  of  that  Epistle  is  obtaining  in- 
creasing recognition.  According  to  5'^,  he  was  at 
least  the  amanuensis  by  whose  hand  it  was  written  ; 
but,  if  the  Petrine  origin  be  accepted,  various  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  Pauline  cast  of  the  Epistle 
and  its  correct  Greek,  suggest  that  both  matter  and 
style  were  largely  influenced  by  him.  Some  scholars. 
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indeed,  suppose  tliat  Peter  entrusted  its  composi- 
tion entirely  to  Silas,  and  contented  himself  with 
revising  and  approving  it.  Others  j;o  further,  and 
think  that  Silas  may  have  written  it  independently, 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle. 

LlTERATi-RK.— Works  on  Paul  and  the  Apostolic  Age  pencrolly, 
esp.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Itislory  of  the  Apostolic  Am,  KHinlHirgh, 
1897,  and  C.  v.  Weizsacker,  Das  apostoti.sche  Zeitaller^  Frei- 
burj;  i.  B.,  ISSO  (Kng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  London,  ISOJ-'J.")) ;  Van 
Vloten,  'Lucas  und  Silas,'in  2H"y'x.  (1807J,  xiv.  (1871) ;  Marcker, 
'Titus  Silvanus,'  in  G>nnnas}atpro<ii''i»^m,  ISfil  ;  Seufert,  in 
XWr  xxviii.  [1S851:  Zimraer,  in  ZKIVL  ii.  [lasl];  R.  Scott, 
The  Pauline  Epistles,  Kdinburu'h,  100!);  J.  Weiss,  SK  Ixv. 
[181)2]  '253;  J.  Moffatt,  LAT,  Edinburgh,  1911,  pp.  SOf.,  2<JU, 
331  f.,  439.  D.  FKEW. 

SILK. — Silk,  the  fibrous  substance  produced  by 
the  mulberry  silk-moth  of  China,  is  mentioned 
(Rev  IS'-)  as  part  of  the  costly  merchandise  of 
'Babylon'  (Im]ierial  Rome).  The  Chinese  name 
of  the  silk-worm  is  si,  Korean  soi;  to  the  Greeks 
it  became  known  as  (ttJ/j,  the  peojile  sujiplying  it 
being  the  ^ijpes,  and  the  fibre  itself  arjpiKlv,  whenc^e 
Lat.  sericum,  Fr.  soio,  Ger.  Seiile,  Eng.  silk.  The 
silk-worm  is  first  mentioned  in  Western  literature 
by  Aristotle  {de  Ayiim.  Hist.  v.  19).  The  silken 
te.xtures  of  the  East  began  to  be  imported  into 
Italy  in  the  earlj'  days  of  the  Emjiire.  At  iirst 
they  fetched  fabulous  prices,  and  their  use  by  men 
was  deemed  an  unpardonable  e.\travagance.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
'much  was  said  against  the  luxury  of  the  city  by 
Quintus  Haterius,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  by 
Octavius  Fronto,  formerly  praitor  ;  and  a  law  was 
passed  "against  using  vessels  of  solid  gold  in 
serving  up  repasts,  and  against  men  disgracing 
themselves  with  silken  garments"  '  (Tac.  Ajin.  ii. 
33).  The  trade,  however,  grew.  Elagabalus  was 
the  first  Emperor  who  wore  robes  of  silk.  Aurelian 
complained  that  a  pound  of  it  cost  12  ounces  of  gold. 
Under  Justinian  the  Western  world  at  last  received 
from  China  a  sujiply  of  silk-worms'  eggs  (E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  iv. 
[1902],  ch.  xl.  §  3).  James  Strahan. 

SILVANUS.— See  Silas. 

SILVER  (Hpyvpos,  dpyvpiov,  Lat.  arijentutn  ;  from 
apyds,  'shining'). — Silver  is  one  of  the  precious 
or  '  noble '  metals,  used  from  the  earliest  times  as 
a  means  of  exchange  and  adornment.  With  the 
exception  of  gold,  it  is  the  most  malleable  and 
ductile  of  all  substances.  Gold  was  '  estimated  at 
thirteen  times  the  value  of  silver'  (Herod,  iii.  95), 
but  the  proportion  varied  considerably  at  different 
period.s. 

1.  Articles  of  silver  are  mentioned  among  the 
costly  wares  sold  in  the  market  of  the  apocalyptic 
Babylon — Imperial  Rome  (Rev  18'^).  As  this 
metal  has  a  perfect  metallic  lustre  and  takes  a 
very  high  polish,  it  was  often  used  for  mirrors. 
The  aquila,  or  standard  of  the  Roman  legion,  was 
of  silver  (Cic.  in  Cat.  1.  ix.  24).  '  Milites  argentati ' 
were  soldiers  whose  shields  were  covered  or  plated 
with  silver  (Livy,  ix.  40).  In  a  great  house  there 
were  many  '  vasa  argentea '  (2  Ti  2-°,  Vulg.  ;  cf. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  72  f.).  Rome's  principal  supply  of 
silver  came  from  southern  Spain.  The  Maccaoees 
heard  what  the  conquering  race  '  did  in  the  land  of 
Spain,  that  they  n)ight  become  niasters  of  the  mines 
of  silver  and  gold  which  were  there'  (1  Mac  8'). 
Strabo  (in.  ii.  10),  quoting  Polybius,  says  that  40,000 
men  were  regularly  employed  in  the  silver  mines  of 
New  Carthage  (Carthagena),  which  yielded  daily  to 
the  Roman  people  a  revenue  of  25,000  drachma. 

2.  As  silver  was  the  everyday  medium  of  ex- 
change in  the  ancient  world,  the  Gr.  apyvpLov,  like 
the  Heb.  1??,  frequently  denoted  money  (cf.  Fr. 
argent).  When  Simon  the  Magian  offered  Peter 
money  (xp^o^a)  for  the  power  to  work  miracles  by 


the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Apostle  answered,  in  horror 
of  this  '  simony,'  or  trallicking  in  sacred  things, 
'Thy  money  i,a.pyopi.ot',  RV  'silver')  perish  with 
thee.'  Xenophon  {Uyrop.  III.  i.  Xi)  has  the  phra.se 
ciT  apyvpiov  XoyiaO^vra,  '  cal<-uhited  in  our  money,' 
anil  dpyupiof  KaOapdv  (Theocritus,  xv.  36)  meant 
'  hard  cash.' 

3.  The  magical  books  which  were  publicly  burned 
in  Ephesus  during  St.  Paul's  great  mission  there 
were  priced  at  50,000  [pieces]  of  silver  {apyvpiov 
fivpidSat  vivTt,  Ac  19'").  The  coin  understood  is 
the  drachma  or  denarius.  When  Rome  became 
mistress  of  the  Hellenic  world,  she  allowed  the 
Attic  coinage  to  be  continiied  along  with  her  own 
monetary  system.  Since  the  SpaxM'i  "•nd  the 
denarius  were  practically  equal  in  value,  they  be- 
came convertible  terms.  As  the  denarius-drachma 
(translated  'shilling'  in  the  American  RV)  was 
about  9J<1.,  the  books  destroyed  weie  worth  nearly 
Al'JOOO.  Many  silver  shrines,  or  miniatures  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  were  ma<le  and  sold  in  the  same 
city.  A  gild  of  silversmiths  (dpyvpoKdiroi,  cf.  LXX 
Jg  17^,  Jcr  e-'"),  of  which  Demetrius  was  probably 
the  president  during  the  last  year  of  St.  Paul's 
residence  at  Ephesus,  made  their  living  largely  by 
this  lucrative  business. 

4.  In  depicting  the  fate  of  rich  men,  James  (5') 
says  that  their  gold  and  silver  are  '  rusteil ' 
(kaWurai).  This  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  both 
of  these  metals  have  the  property  of  resisting 
corrosion  ;  but  silver  is  readily  blackened  or  tar- 
nished in  an  atmosphere  of  sul(>huretted  hydrogen. 

Literature. — Art. 'Argentum  '  in  W.  Smith,  Dictionarij  of 
Greek  and  liolnan  ATltiquities,  1848;  W.  Jacob,  Iioiairy  into 
Production  atid  Consumption  of  the  Precioua  Metals,  1831. 

James  Stkauan. 
SIMEON.— See  Peter,  Tribes. 

SIMON  (the  tanner). — A  dweller  in  the  town 
of  Joppa  or  Jaffa  ;  in  his  house  St.  Peter  lodged 
during  his  sojourn  there  after  the  raising  of  Dorcas 
(see  art.  DoRCAS),  and  from  it  he  was  summoned 
to  visit  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius  (Ac  9'^ 
10'"  "■  '^).  The  fact  that  Simon's  occup.'ition  was 
that  of  a  tanner  has  given  rise  to  several  interest- 
ing suggestions  with  regard  to  the  Apostle's  state 
of  mind  at  this  period.  Tlie  trade  of  Simon,  owing 
to  his  constant  contact  with  dead  bodies,  was  re- 
garded by  the  .Jews  as  unclean  (cf.  Edersheim, 
Jeu'ish  Social  Life,  1908,  p.  l.")8).  The  Apostle's 
scruples  as  to  ceremonial  nncleanness  were  not  so 
pronounced  as  to  prevent  him  from  lodging  with 
Simon,  and  perhaps  his  contact  with  the  tanner, 
probablj-  a  Christian  believer,  may  have  helped  to 
prepare  his  mind  for  receiving  the  message  of 
Cornelius.  We  may  admit  that  the  reference  to 
the  tanner  is  meant  to  introduce  the  '  universalism  ' 
of  the  following  chapter  without  in  any  way  sug- 
gesting that  the  passage  is  unhistorical  (cf.  Know- 
ling,  EGT,  'Acts,'  1900,  in  loco). 

W.  F.  Boyd. 

SIMON  MAGUS.  — 1.  The  NT  account. -Ac 
8°""  gives  the  story  of  'a  certain  m.an,  Simon  by 
name,' who  'used  sorcery,  and  amazed  the  people  of 
Samaria,  giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great 
one(\^7Wi'  eTvai  rtro  ^avrdf  fi^yav) :  to  whom  they  all 
gave  heed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying. 
This  man  is  that  power  of  God  which  is  called 
(ireat  (ij  Suvants  tou  $eov  -q  Ka\ovix{vq  fx(yd\yi),  .  .  . 
But  when  they  believed  Philip  preaching  good 
tidings  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized,  both 
men  anil  women.  And  Simon  also  himself  be- 
lieved :  and  being  baptized,  he  continued  with 
Philip;  and  beholding  signs  and  gre.at  miracles 
wrought,  he  was  amazed.'  The  news  of  the 
movement  in  Samaria  brought  Peter  and  John 
from  Jerusalem,  and  through  their  prayers  and  the 
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layinfc  on  of  their  hands,  the  believers  received 
tlie  Holy  Spirit.  Seeing  this,  Simon  ottered  the 
apostles  money,  saying,  'Give  me  also  this  power, 
that  on  whomsoever  I  laj'  my  liands,  lio  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost.  Hut  Peter  said  unto  him, 
Tliy  silver  perish  witli  thee,  because  thou  hast 
thought  to  obtain  the  gift  of  God  with  money. 
Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter  :  for 
thy  lieart  is  not  right  before  God.  Ileiient  there- 
fore of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  the  Lord  if 
perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart  shall  be  for- 
given thee.  For  1  see  that  tliou  art  iu  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  And  Simon 
answered  aiul  said,  Pray  ye  for  me  to  the  Lord, 
that  none  of  the  things  whicli  ye  liave  spoken 
come  upon  me.' 

These  verses  tell  all  that  is  known  definitely 
about  this  particular  Simon.  But  in  subsequent 
Christian  literature  the  name  became  very  pro- 
minent. A  Simon  Magus  was  described  as  an  arch- 
heretic  who  was  the  antagonist  of  Simon  Peter. 
Accounts  of  his  teaching  are  given  in  heresiological 
works.  An  elaborate  legend  became  current  about 
his  conflict  with  the  Apostle.  In  modern  times 
fresh  importance  has  attached  to  this  legend 
because  the  Tubingen  .school  have  tried  to  show 
that  the  oldest  accounts  are  those  in  which  Simon 
Magus  is  represented  as  a  caricature  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  the  opponent  of  the  apostle  Peter.  This 
has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  their  reconstruction  of 
early  Church  history  from  the  point  of  view  that 
Peter  and  Paul  were  in  conflict,  and  that  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  w^as  a  conciliatory  compromise. 
The  question  of  the  identity  of  this  legen<lary 
Simon  Magus — the  disguised  Paul — witli  the  Simon 
of  Ac  S  can  be  discussed  best  after  some  inquiry 
into  the  legend  and  into  the  references  to  Simon 
in  Patristic  literature. 

2.  The  Simonian  legend. — There  are  two  chief 
sources  of  this  legend,  {a)  The  Clementine  Homilies 
and  Recognitions.  These  are  two  forms  of  an  early 
Christian  romance,  the  Homilies  in  Greek,  the 
Recognitions  in  Latin.  They  relate  the  story  of 
Clement's  search  for  truth  until  bis  reunion  with 
the  long-lost  members  of  his  family.  According 
to  the  Homilies,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
Clement  met  Peter  at  Ca;sarea  in  Palestine.  The 
Apostle  was  to  dispute  next  day  with  Simon  of 
Gitta.  The  story  of  Simon  is  then  related  by  two 
of  his  pupils  :  that  his  father's  name  was  Antonius, 
his  mother's  Rachel ;  that  he  was  a  Samaritan  of 
the  village  of  Gitta,  six  miles  from  Samaria ;  that 
he  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  was  skilled  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  in  magic.  Peter 
disputed  with  him  for  three  days,  after  wliich 
Simon  fled  by  night  to  Tyre.  Peter  followed  him 
to  Tyre  and  to  Sidon  and  to  Tripolis,  whence 
Simon  escaped  to  Syria.  They  met  again  in  Lao- 
dicea,  where  the  disputes  were  renewed.  Simon 
managed  to  escape  by  changing  the  face  of  Faustus, 
Clement's  father,  and  making  it  like  his  own.  This 
device,  however,  led  to  Faustus  exposing  Simon's 
impostures.     Meanwhile  Simon  reached  Judsea. 

In  the  Recognitions  only  one  dispute  is  described 
— in  C;Esarea.  But  there  is  reference  to  a  visit  of 
Simon  to  Korae,  where  he  is  to  be  honoured  with 
statues.  It  is  probable  that  these  versions  are 
independent  re-castings  of  a  common  original. 
The  question  in  doubt  is  whether  the  original 
story  told  only  of  a  conflict  between  Simon  and 
Peter  in  Syria,  or  whether  it  related  an  earlier 
conflict  in  Syria  and  a  later  one  in  Rome. 

(b)  The  legendary  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
These  tell  the  story  of  contests  between  Simon  and 
Peter ;  but  they  place  the  scene  in  Rome.  There 
are  two  forms  of  the  story,  (a)  The  Gnostic  Acts 
(Actus  Petri  cum  Simone)  tell  that  after  Paul  left 
Rome,  a  stir  arose  in  the  city  about  a  Simon  who 


worked  miracles  and  called  himself  the  Great 
Power  of  God.  He  came  to  the  city  flying  in 
smoke,  and  created  a  great  sensation.  Therefore 
Peter  was  bidden  by  Christ  to  go  to  Rome.  The 
Apostle  fouiul  Simon  installed  in  the  house  of  a 
Ronum  senator,  and  he  attacked  the  Magian  as 
a  ravening  wolf.  When  Simon  refused  him  ad- 
mittance, Peter  sent  a  message  by  a  dog,  whose 
speech  brought  the  traitor  to  the  Apostle's  feet. 
I!y  the  aid  of  further  miracles  Peter  silenced 
Simon  till  a  public  controversy  was  arranged  be- 
fore all  Rome.  I'eter  raised  the  dead,  and  ex- 
posed Simon's  attempts  to  work  similar  miracles. 
Simon  then  promised  to  fly  to  God.  But  in  answer 
to  Peter's  prayers  he  fell,  broke  his  thigh,  and 
was  taken  to  T(;rracina,  where  he  died. 

(/3)  The  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  gives  another  form 
of  the  story.  Paul  is  the  companion  of  Peter  in 
Rome.  The  success  of  their  preaching  made  the 
.Jews  stir  up  Simon  against  Peter.  He  convinced 
Nero  of  his  claims,  and  Peter  and  Paul  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Emperor.  After  long 
discussion,  Simon  undertook  to  fly  from  a  high 
tower.  Paul  was  distressed,  and  prayed.  But 
Peter  adjured  the  angels  of  Satan  not  to  help 
Simon,  who  fell  to  the  ground  and  died. 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  contains  the  whole 
story  of  a  conflict  in  Syria  and  a  conflict  iu  Rome. 
Probably  this  is  a  piecing  together  of  two  stories, 
originally  independent.  It  does  not  settle  the 
question  whether  the  Clementines  and  the  Pctrine 
Acts  depend  upon  independent  documents,  as  G. 
Salmon  thinks  (DCB,  art.  'Simon  Magus'),  or 
whether  they  severally  elaborate  two  parts  of  one 
common  history — an  'EAAonite  Acts  of  Peter — which 
is  Lipsius'  theory. 

The  substance  of  the  story  as  it  concerns  Simon 
is  that  lie  travelled  in  Syria  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
deceiving  people  by  his  magic  and  winning  wide- 
spread adherence  for  his  claims  to  Divine  power  ; 
that  he  was  opposed  by  Simon  Peter,  who  exposed 
his  deceit  and  brought  to  naught  his  efforts  to 
impose  on  the  peojile. 

3.  The  Simonian  system. — In  addition  to  these 
legendary  accounts  of  the  contest  between  Simon 
Magus  and  Simon  Peter,  there  are  references  to 
Simon  in  Patristic  literature  which  give  more 
trustwortliy  accounts  of  his  life  and  teaching, 
(rt)  The  earliest  reference  is  in  Justin  Martyr's 
Apology  (i.  26,  50).  He  says  :  '  After  Christ's  a.scen- 
sion  into  heaven  the  devils  put  forward  certain 
men  who  said  that  they  themselves  were  gods  ; 
and  they  were  not  only  not  persecuted  by  you, 
but  even  deemed  worthy  of  honours.  There 
was  a  Samaritan,  Simon,  a  native  of  the  village 
called  Gitta,  who  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar, 
and  in  your  royal  city  of  Rome,  did  mighty  acts 
of  magic,  by  virtue  of  the  art  of  the  devils 
operating  in  him.  He  was  considered  a  god,  and 
as  a  god  was  honoured  by  you  with  a  statue, 
which  statue  was  erected  on  the  river  Tiber, 
between  the  two  bridges,  and  bore  this  inscription, 
in  the  language  of  Rome:  "  Simoni  Deo  Sancto," 
"To  Simon  the  holy  God."  And  almost  all  the 
Samaritans,  and  a  few  even  of  other  nations,  wor- 
ship him,  and  acknowledge  him  as  the  first  god ; 
and  a  woman,  Helena,  who  went  about  with  him 
at  that  time,  and  had  formerly  been  a  prostitute, 
they  say  is  the  first  idea  generated  by  him.  And 
a  man,  Menander,  also  a  Samaritan,  of  the  town 
Capparetsea,  a  disciple  of  Simon,  and  inspired  by 
devils,  we  know  to  have  deceived  many  while  he 
was  in  Antioch  by  his  magical  art'  (26).  In  56  is 
another  reference  :  '  But  the  evil  spirits  were  not 
satislied  with  saying,  before  Christ's  appearance, 
that  those  who  were  said  to  be  sons  of  Jupiter 
were  born  of  him  ;  but  after  He  had  appeared  and 
been   born  among  men,   and  when  they  learned 
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how  He  had  heen  foretold  hy  the  propliets,  and 
knew  that  He  shouUl  be  believed  on  and  looked  for 
by  every  nation,  they  a;.'ain,  as  was  said  before, 
put  forward  other  men,  the  Samaritans  Simon  and 
^lenaiuier,  wlio  did  many  mighty  works  l)y  ma^ic, 
anil  deceived  many,  and  still  keep  them  deceived. 
Kor  even  among  yourselves,  us  we  said  before, 
Simon  was  in  the  royal  eity  Home  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  Caesar,  and  so  greatly  astonished  the 
saered  senate  and  jieople  ol  the  Romans,  that  he 
was  considered  a  god,  and  honoured,  like  the 
others  whom  you  honour  as  gods,  with  a  statue.' 
(6)  Later  I'atristie  literature  seems  to  gather  its 
accounts  of  Simon's  teaching  from  some  common 
ground — probably  a  lost  treatise  by  Justin.  Simon 
is  said  to  have  taught  that  he  was  the  highest 
power — the  Suiireme  Uod  Himself,  who  descendeil 
to  the  lower  world  because  its  rulers  ruled  it  all. 
He  passed  through  its  regions,  apjiearing  in  every 
form  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
harmony.  Among  Jews  he  manifested  himself 
as  the  Son,  in  Samaria  as  the  Father,  and  anumg 
other  nations  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Helena  (whom 
he  had  purchased  in  a  brothel  in  Tyre)  was  his 
TrpJiTTj  ivvoM,  mother  of  all,  by  whom  he  had  called 
the  angels  and  archangels  into  being.  She  h.ad 
been  laid  under  bonds  by  her  own  children,  but 
after  many  transmigrations  had  been  rescued  at 
last  by  the  Supreme  God — Simon — who  came  down 
to  deliver  her  and  to  bring  salvation  to  all  men 
through  the  knowledge  of  himself.  He  liberated 
the  world  and  those  who  were  his  from  the  rule  of 
those  who  had  made  the  world.  Those  who  had 
hope  in  him  and  in  Helena  miglit  freely  do  as 
they  would,  for  men  were  saved  according  to  his 
grace  and  not  according  to  good  works. 

Such  a  system  is  obviously  an  amalgam  of  pagan- 
ism and  Christianity.  It  contains  a  good  deal  tliat 
is  common  to  almost  all  the  forms  of  (Jnostic 
myths,  and  it  borrows  some  of  its  ideas  and  not  a 
little  of  its  phraseology  from  Christianity. 

i.  The  historical  value  of  the  story. — (a)  One 
explanation  of  this  tradition  is  that  it  is  the 
legendary  development  of  the  story  in  Ac  8,  imder 
the  influence  of  a  continued  conflict  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Simonian  Gnosis.  Tlie  Tubingen 
school,  however,  explained  it  in  a  ditierent  waj'. 
Accorcling  to  Baur  and  his  followers,  the  Ebionite 
Clementine  literature  contains  a  caricature  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Instead  of  the  Simon  of  the  tradition 
being  treated  as  a  historical  character,  the  name  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  Paul. 
Whenever  Simon  Magus  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
documents,  Paul  is  meant.  The  contest  between 
Simon  Magus  and  Simon  Peter  really  represents 
the  conflict  between  Paul  and  Peter.  .So  the  Simon 
of  Ac  8  was  no  real  character  but  only  a  jire- 
sentation  of  Paul.  Thus,  Peter's  refusal  to  give 
Simon  Magus  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
covert  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  cider  Apostle 
to  admit  Paul's  claims  to  I'ank  with  tbem,  backed 
though  the  claim  was  by  a  gift  of  money  for  the 
poor  saints  in  Jerusalem.  Starting  from  this 
standpoint,  Baur's  school  reconstructed  the  story 
of  early  Christianity  with  the  conflict  between 
Paul  and  Peter  as  the  key.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  interpreted  as  a  compromise,  a  book 
written  in  a  conciliatory  interest  but  resting  upon 
Jewish  Christian  myths  only  jjartly  understood. 
The  journeys  of  Peter  and  his  visit  to  Rome  are 
merely  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  reflecting  the 
journeys  of  Paul,  and  expressing  the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  the  great  Apostle,  who  had  withstood 
the  Simon-Paul  everywhere  else,  must  have  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  in  the  capital.  This  theory, 
ingeniously  applied  to  Patristic  and  Clementine 
literature,  and  worked  out  with  much  skill,  won 
many  adherents  for  a  time,  despite  the  fact  that  it 


proved  the  presence  of  biased  and  fabricateil  history 
within  primitive  Chi  istianity.  But  a  reaction 
soon  set  in.  In  EBr"  (x.xii.  7!0  A.  Harnack  wrote, 
'  On  no  other  point  arc  the  proofs  of  the  Tiibingen 
school  weaker  than  in  this.'  In  £/i/"  (xxv.  I'.'O) 
St.  George  Stock's  conclusion  is,  'The  idea  that 
Siincm  Magus  is  merely  a  distortion  of  St.  Paul  is 
absurd.'  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Clementine 
literature  is  marked  by  hostility  to  St.  Paul. 
'  The  Clementine  writings  were  produced  in  Rome, 
early  in  the  third  century,  by  members  of  the 
Elkesaite  sect.  .  .  .  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  heretics  was  hostility  to  Paul,  whom  they 
refused  to  recognize  as  an  apostle'  (G.  Salmon 
in  Smith-Wace,  DVB,  London,  1877-87,  iv.  687). 
But,  though  P.  W.  Schmiedel  (in  EBi,  art. 
'  Simon  Magus ')  defends  a  moililied  position  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  most  modern  .scholars  would 
probably  accept  St.  George  Stock's  summing  up  in 
A/>'r"  :  '  In  conclusion,  there  are  of  course  some 
grounds  for  the  Tubingen  view,  but  they  are 
whollj'  inadequate  to  bear  the  structure  that  has 
been  raised  upon  them.  St.  Paul  was  a  hard 
hitter,  and  Jewish  Christians,  who  still  clung  to 
James  and  Peter  as  the  only  true  pillars  of  the 
Church,  are  not  likely  to  h.ave  cherished  any  love 
for  his  memory.  This  is  enough  to  account  for 
the  hostility  displayed  against  St.  Paul  in  the 
Clementines.  But  to  push  the  equation  of  St. 
Paul  with  Simon  Magus  further  than  we  are  forced 
to  by  the  facts  of  the  case  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
real  character  of  the  Clementines  as  the  counter- 
blast of  Jewish  to  Samaritan  Gnosticism  and  to 
oliscure  the  greatness  of  Simon  of  Gitta,  who  was 
really  the  father  of  all  heresy.'  As  I<\  H.  Chase 
puts  it  in  discussing  Lipsius'  theory  that  the 
.Sinumian  legend  originated  the  story  of  Peter's 
visit  to  Rome :  '  Lipsius'  theory  is  really  an  ofl'- 
shoot  of  the  Tiibingen  theory  of  the  apostolic  age. 
The  main  trunk  is  now  seen  to  be  lifeless.  The 
branch  cannot  but  share  its  decay '  (HDB  iii. 
777").* 

(h)  If  the  Tiibingen  theory  be  recognized  as 
'lifeless,'  there  are  three  questions  of  importance 
bearing  on  the  historical  value  of  the  Simonian 
legend. 

( 1 )  Is  the  Simon  of  the  legends  a  historical  person  ? 
Salmon's  answer  may  be  accepted  at  once :  '  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  tliat  Simon  of  Gitta 
is  a  historical  per.sonage.  The  heretical  sect 
which  claimed  him  for  its  founder  was  regarded 
by  Justin  Martyr  as  most  formidable.  .  .  .  He 
speaks  of  it  as  predominant  in  Samaria,  and  not 
unknown  elsewhere;  that  is  to  say,  probably,  he 
had  met  members  of  the  sect  at  Rome.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  sect  is  testifled  by  Hegesipmis  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria'  (op.  cit.,  p.  687  f.).  There  is 
nothing  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  delinite  state- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr  about  the  Simon  who  is 
mentioned  alongside  of  Mcnander  and  iMarcion  as 
the  foun<ler  of  a  sect  and  the  object  of  veneration. 

There  is  less  certainty  about  the  details  of  his 
life.  With  regard  to  his  birthjdace— Gitta — Justin 
was  a  Samaritan  and  a  good  witness ;  and  the 
statements  of  Ilegesippus  about  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  his  being  trained  at  Alexandria,  are 
quite  possibly  good  tradition.  Also  the  general 
ascription  to  him  of  magical  powers  probably  re- 
flects a  claim  he  made.  The  persistent  story  of 
his  journeys,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  Simon- 
ians  outside  Palestine,  favours  the  view  that  he 
travelled,  though  considerable  haziness  hangs  over 
the  whole  subject  of  his  alleged  visit  to  Koine. 

(2)  Is  the  Simon  of  Ac  8  a  historical  person? 
This  quest  ion  also  may  be  answered  unhesitatingly 
in  the  allirmative.  '  The  Simon  of  the  Acts  is  also 
a  real  person'  (Salmon,  op.  cit.,  p.  6S8).     With  the 

*  C(.  Ez]),  8th  ser.,  v.  [1813]  348  n. 
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break-down  of  the  Tubingen  theory,  and  tlie  re- 
liabilitation  of  Luke  as  a  liistorian,  all  reasons  for 
doubling  the  essential  aeeuraey  of  the  narrative  in 
Acts  have  disappeareil.  Tliat  narrative  relates  to 
times  of  whiiOi  l^uke  had  no  lirsthand  knowledge  ; 
tlierefore  it  may  be  coloured  by  later  feeling.  But 
Luke  related  it  because  it  occurred,  and  because 
he  had  reasons  for  relating  it.  What  those  reasons 
were,  and  whether  we  know  very  much  about 
Simim,  can  be  discussed  best  when  another  question 
has  been  answered  : 

(3)  Is  Simon  of  (iitta  the  same  as  the  Simon  of 
Ac  8  ?  This  identity  was  generally  assumed  until 
Salmon  questioned  it  in  the  article  referred  to 
above.  He  believes  that  Justin  Martyr  confused 
Simon. of  Gitta  with  Simon  of  Acts,  and  that  the 
confusion  has  dominated  all  subsequent  references 
to  them.  His  chief  argument  is  that  the  Simonian 
doctrine,  being  a  variant  of  2nd  cent.  Gnosticism, 
could  not  have  been  propounded  by  a  Simon  wlio 
lived  in  Samaria  c.  a.d.  40.  In  support  of  his 
theory  he  adds :  '  If  Simon  had  been  really  the 
Inventor  of  tlie  Gnostic  myths,  it  is  not  credible 
that  tliey  should  pass  into  so  many  systems  whicli 
did  not  care  to  retain  any  memory  of  his  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  mythology  had  been  in 
Simon's  time  already  current,  it  is  intelligible  that 
he  might  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  justify  to  his 
discipleshisrelations  with af alien  woman.'  Salmon 
thinks  that  'the  Simon  described  by  Justin  was 
not,  as  he  supposed,  the  father  of  Gnosticism,  but 
had  found  at  the  time  of  his  teaching  a  Gnostic 
system  already  developed.  It  follows,  then,  that 
Justin's  Simon  could  not  be  identical  with  the  con- 
temporary of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  name  Simon 
is  so  common  a  one,  that  the  supposition  of  two 
Simons  presents  no  ilitficulty.'  His  conclusion  is 
that  '  the  Simon  described  by  Justin  was  his  elder 
only  by  a  generation ;  that  he  was  a  Gnostic 
teacher  who  had  gained  some  followers  at  Samaria  ; 
and  that  Justin  rashly  identified  him  with  the 
magician  told  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  (ib., 
p.  683).  This  conclusion  is  supported  generally  by 
St.  George  Stock  in  EBr^^  (xxv.  1"26),  who  says  that 
'  Dr.  George  Salmon  brought  light  into  darkness 
by  distinguishing  between  Simon  of  Gitta  and  the 
original  Simon  Magus.'  His  conclusions  are  :  '  (1) 
That  all  we  know  of  the  original  Simon  Magus  is 
contained  in  Acts  ;  (2)  that  from  very  early  times 
he  has  been  confused  with  another  Simon ' ;  and 
he  adds:  'Before  such  an  am.algam  of  paganism 
and  Christianity  could  be  propounded,  it  is  evident 
that  Christianity  must  have  been  for  some  little 
time  before  the  world,  and  that  the  system  cannot 
possibly  be  traced  back  to  Simon  Magus.  Is  it 
not  this  early  struggle  between  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan universalism,  involving  as  it  did  a  struggle  of 
religion  against  magic,  that  is  really  symijolized 
under  the  wild  traditions  of  tlie  contest  between 
Peter  and  Simon?'  {ib.,  p.  127).  'Justin  Martyr 
was  decidedly  weak  in  historj',  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  may  have  confused 
the  Simon  of  Acts  with  a  heretical  leader  of  the 
same  name  who  lived  much  nearer  to  his  own  time, 
especially  as  this  other  Simon  also  had  a  great 
reputation  for  magic.  A  full  century  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  conversion  of  Simon  Magus 
to  Christianity  and  the  earliest  date  possible  .  .  . 
for  the  composition  of  Justin  Martyr's  First 
Apology' [c.  A.D.  152)  {ib.,  p.  126).  F.  H.  Chase 
also  accepts  this  theory,  saying,  in  reference  to  the 
Simonian  legend,  '  the  most  probable  account  of 
its  genesis  is  that  it  grew  out  of  a  mistaken 
identity'  {HDB  in.  778). 

(c)  Before  this  iiiodiHcation  of  the  view  held  so 
long  as  to  the  identification  of  the  two  Simons 
can  be  accepted,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  follow- 
ing points. 


(1)  Are  the  references  of  Justin  Martyr  histori- 
cally explicalile  on  the  theory  that  Simon  of  Gitta 
was  a  2nd  cent.  Gnostic?  Even  if  Justin  was 
decidedly  '  weak  in  history  '  (Stock),  he  must  have 
acted  'rashly,'  as  Salmon  allows  {/oc,  cit.),  if  he 
identified  two  men  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
apart,  in  a  public  Apology  in  defence  of  Christian- 
ity. His  reference  to  a  statue  to  Simon  in  Home 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  mistake,  because  in  1574 
the  base  ot  a  statue  was  dug  up  in  the  island  in 
the  Tiber  to  which  he  refers,  with  the  inscription 
'  Senioni  S.anco  Deo  Fidio.'  It  is  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  Justin  mistook  a  statue  dedicated  to  a 
Sabine  deity  for  one  erected  to  Simon.  There  is 
considerable  force,  however,  in  the  plea  of  the 
editors  of  the  '  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library  '  that 
this  is  '  very  slight  evidence  on  which  to  reject  so 
precise  a  statement  as  Justin  here  makes  ;  a  state- 
ment which  he  would  scarcely  have  hazarded  in  an 
apology  addressed  to  Rome,  where  every  person 
had  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  accuracy.  If, 
as  is  supposed,  he  made  a  mistake,  it  must  have 
been  at  once  exposed,  and  other  writers  would  not 
have  so  frequently  repeated  the  story  as  they 
have  done'  {Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  ii. 
[1892]  29  n.). 

It  has  also  to  be  considered  whether  Justin 
could  repeat  (chs.  26  and  56)  such  a  flagrant  error 
as  bringing  Simon  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  and  ascribing  public  honours  to  him,  if 
the  man  Simon  was  not  a  generation  older  than 
himself,  as  Salmon's  theoiy  suggests.  Would 
such  a  tradition  have  grown  up  in  the  Roman 
community  about  a  man  who  was  almost  their 
contemporary  ?  And,  if  there  was  no  tradition, 
was  Justin  likely  to  have  made  such  a  statement, 
even  ailding  the  plea,  '  As  for  the  statue,  if  you 
please  destroy  it '  (56)  ?  At  any  rate,  would  the  story 
have  been  left  unrefuted  so  that  it  could  be  ac- 
cepted and  repeated  by  later  Avriters?  If  Simon 
of  Gitta  was  a  2nd  cent.  Gnostic  teacher,  either  he 
had  not  been  in  Rome,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Justin's  fallacious  reference 
was  not  exposed,  or  he  had  been  in  Rome  so 
recently  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
Justin  pushed  back  the  event  for  nearly  a  century. 

(2)  Further,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
real  parallelism  between  the  Simonian  system 
and  the  slight  account  in  Acts  of  the  teaching  of 
Simon  Magus.  The  magical  element  is  prominent 
in  both.  Simon  in  Samaria  '  used  sorcery,  and 
amazed  the  people,'  a  trait  very  characteristic 
of  the  legendary  Simon.  Acts  (8'"-  ")  says  Simon 
gave  out  '  that  himself  was  some  great  one  :  to 
whom  they  all  gave  heed,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  saying,  This  man  is  that  power  of  God 
which  is  called  Great  (^  5i);'a^is  toD  0eov  t)  Ka\ovii,ivri 
li.eyi.\-q).'  And  Simon  is  said  to  have  been  speci- 
ally struck  with  the  'signs  and  great  miracles' 
wrought  by  Philip  (v.").  Now,  in  the  Simonian 
system,  Simon  is  said  to  have  taught  that  he  was 
the  highest  God,  ttjc  !nrip  trd.vTa  ouvafuv.  He  called 
himself  6  e<Trws,  6  crTd^,  o  ffTTj<r6ij.ei'os,  implying  his 
pre-existence  and  his  immortality. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  the  two  Simons 
are  different,  the  3rd  cent.  Simon  taught  doctrines 
whose  elements  were  taught  by  the  earlier  Simon  ; 
also  that  both  were  distinguished  for  sorcery  and 
for  magical  powers. 

The  amalgam  of  paganism  and  Christianity 
which  was  characteristic  of  Gnosticism,  and  which 
was  specially  obvious  in  the  Simonian  system,  is 
readily  explicable  in  the  teaching  of  Simon  Magus, 
who,  according  to  the  story  in  Acts,  was  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  Christian  teaching 
without  becoming  a  genuine  believer. 

(3)  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  mediating  theory? 
First  of  all,  we  must  think  of  the  Simon  of  Acts 
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as  a  convert  whose  conversion  was  sincere  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  was  very  superlicial.  He  is 
not  represented  as  resenting'  Peter's  rebuke.  It 
abaslieil  liim,  ami  niaile  bini  penitent  to  the  extent 
of  asl<in<;  humbly  for  tlie  .\poslle's  jiraycrs.  Tliere 
is  no  contest  between  Simon  ami  I'eter  in  Acts. 
But  is  it  not  likely  that,  when  Simon  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  tlie  ileei>er  meanings  of  Christian- 
ity, he  failed  to  respond  ?  Instead  of  advancing 
in  Christian  knowledge,  ho  seceded  from  a  com- 
munit}'  with  which  his  connexion  had  been  anoma- 
lous. 'Phis  view  is  put  forward  al.so  liy  \V.  M. 
Kamsay  in  lixp,  8th  ser.,  v.  348.  Discu.ssing  the 
term  '  believe,'  he  writes,  'The  examjjle  of  Simon 
Magus  seems  conclusive.  Simon  believed  (Acts 
viii.  13),  and  was  baptized.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  sup- 
pose that  he  became  in  the  final  sense  a  Christian, 
although  for  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church.  The  language  of  Luke,  on  the  whole, 
suggests  the  opposite.  Simon,  it  is  true,  after 
baptism,  "continued  with  Philip;  and  beholding 
signs  and  great  wonders  wrought,  he  was  amazed  " 
(fttffTaTo).  Yet  no  word  is  said  to  mitigate  the 
final  condemnation  pronounced  on  him  by  Peter  : 
"  thou  hast  neitlier  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter  ;  for 
thy  heart  is  not  right."  He  is  described,  not  as 
repenting,  but  only  as  asking  in  fear  of  the  future 
that  Peter  should  pray  for  him. 

It  seems  beyond  question  that  Luke  knew  the 
reputation  which  Simon  acquired,  and  that  he  re- 
garded the  subsequent  history  of  Simon  as  the 
natural  result  of  what  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Christians.' 

But  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  when  Simon 
broke  with  the  Christians  he  renounced  all  he  had 
learned.  It  is  more  probable  that  be  carried  some 
of  the  Christian  ideas  with  him  and  that  he  wove 
these  into  a  system  of  his  own.  This  system  did 
contain  some  of  the  germs  of  later  Gnosticism. 
Thus  he  became  the  leader  of  a  retrograde  sect, 
perhaps  nominally  Christian  and  certainly  using 
some  of  the  Christian  terminology,  but  in  reality 
anti-Christian  and  exalting  Simon  himself  to  the 
central  position  which  Christianity  was  giving  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  separation  between  Simon  and 
the  Christians  would  probably  be  widened  by  the 
departure  of  Philip  soon  after  the  apostles  left 
Samaria.  Philip  had  been  the  agent  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  on  his 
withdrawal  many  Samaritans  might  easily  fall 
again  under  the  spell  of  Simon,  especially  if  he 
were  ofl'ering  himself  as  a  Christian  leader. 

Now-  if  Simon  was  a  pervert  who  originated  an 
apostate  sect  —  an  anti-Christian  sect,  though  a 
sect  claiming  Christian  connexion — is  it  not  com- 
prehensible that  two  results  happened  ?  (a)  Simon 
became  the  arch-heretic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  tradition  was  sure  to  be  busy  with  his 
name,  (b)  The  sect  he  founded  became  absorbed 
in  later  Gnosticism,  but  also  contributed  some- 
thing to  it.  Gnosticism  did  not  enter  the  2nd  cent. 
fully  grown.  A.  C.  Headlam  (art.  '  Gnosticism '  in 
HDB  ii.  188)  remarks  that  '  the  developed  Gnostic 
heresies  of  the  2nd  cent,  presuppose  the  NT,' 
and  that  '  the  embryo  Gnosticism  of  the  NT  takes 
its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  religious  de- 
velopment." May  not  Simon  have  been  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  Gnosticism  ;  not,  perhaps,  its 
father,  as  tradition  has  supposed,  but  one  source 
of  some  of  its  ramilioations?  A.  C.  McGillert 
refers  to  this:  'His  ell'ort  to  rival  and  surpass 
Jesus  very  likely  began  after  his  contact  with 
the  Christians  which  Luke  records.  His  religious 
system  was  apparently  a  syncretism  of  Jewish 
and  Oriental  elements,  and  resembled  very  closely 
some  forms  of  second  century  Gnosticism,  if  it 
did  not  indeed  give  rise  to  them  '  [A  History  of 
•  Ct.  Vernon  liartlel,  in  Kxp,  Slh  ser.,  v.  32,  33. 
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ChriitimtUif  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  pj).  99-lUO). 
Without  asc'riliing  to  Simon  such  prominence  as  is 
demanded  by  tradition,  it  is  permissilile  to  believe 
that  lie  gave  his  name  to  a  sect  which  liecame 
Gnostic  but  which  retained  a  historical  connexion 
with  him,  though  its  doctrines  were  modilied 
largely  in  process  of  time. 

In  such  circumstances  we  may  find  a  historical 
basis  for  much  of  the  Simonian  tradition,  whilst 
recognizing  that  tradition  had  been  busy  eiiihellisb- 
ing  the  story  of  Simon  even  long  before  the  lime 
of  Justin  Martyr.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he 
was  born  in  the  Samaritan  village  ofGitta;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  unusual  attainments  ;  that  he 
received  some  training  in  Alexandrian  i)liiloso|ihy  ; 
that  ho  startle<l  Samaria  with  his  powers  ;  that 
be  was,  for  a  time,  nominally  a  Christian,  but 
that  he  broke  away  from  the  Christian  Church  ; 
tli;it  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  was  very 
shallow,  and  that  he  carried  some  Christian  ideas 
over  with  him,  but  in  confusion  ;  and  that  his 
subsequent  teaching  was  an  amalgam  of  this 
crude  Christian  precipitate  with  Alexandrian 
speculation  and  with  magic.  It  is  probable  that 
he  travelled,  preaching  his  new  doctrines,  practising 
his  magical  arts,  and  winning  for  himself  and  for 
his  teaching  something  of  the  devotion  with  which 
he  was  regarded  in  Samaria.  Whether  he  ever 
exhibited  his  skill  in  Kmne,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  ;  but  at  all  events  he  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  popular  legend  and  was  represented  as 
winning  an  extraordinary  .success  in  the  Imperial 
city.  His  disciples  became  a  sect  which  bore  his 
name  and  which  persisted  long  after  the  death  of 
the  original  members.  Simon's  teaching  contained 
some  of  the  germs  of  2nd  cent.  Gnosticism,  which 
it  may  have  done  something  to  evolve  and  with 
which  the  Simonian  sect  became  impregnated, 
though  it  still  retained  many  of  its  early  magico- 
Christian  elements.  Beyond  this  it  seems  im- 
possible to  go.  What  was  actually  taught  by 
Simon  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  what 
was  taught  by  his  followers.  The  story  of  Helena 
may  be  a  Simonian  doctrine  rather  than  a  fact. 
It  cannot  be  said  whether  Simon  Magus  and  Simon 
Peter  ever  met  again  after  their  encounter  in 
Samaria ;  the  record  of  their  conllict  is  probably 
the  romance  which  tradition  has  woven  round  the 
name  of  one  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian once  but  was  rebuked  by  Peter  for  his  ignor- 
ance of  Christian  truth  and  who  became  subse- 
quently an  apostate. 

(4)  Coming  back  to  the  story  in  Ac  8,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  its  essential  accuracy 
(see  4  (6)  (2)). 

(i.)  Luke's  account  looks  like  history.  There  is 
no  embellishment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Christian  romancer.  The  story  does  not  dilate 
upon  the  remarkable  conversion,  and  it  leaves 
Simon  directly  the  purpose  of  the  reference  to 
him  is  fulfilled.  The  |)lain  record  is  not  em- 
broidered ;  moreover,  there  is  an  almost  tantalizing 
brevity,  as  in  several  of  Luke's  stories,  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
were  not  written  to  .satisfy  curiosity. 

(ii.)  This  does  not  deny  that  the  story  may  be 
coloured  somewhat  by  being  seen  through  the 
haze  of  a  considerable  interval.  Luke  was  writing 
about  events  of  which  ho  knew  nothing  at  first 
hand.  Perhaps  he  had  met  the  Simonian  sect 
outside  Palestine,  and  there  may  have  been  al- 
ready some  magnifying  of  Simon's  success  in 
Samaria  or  some  depreciation  of  his  motives  in 
Christian  circles.  At  the  same  time,  this  '  im- 
pressionist' account  of  the  incident  would  not 
justify  such  a  criticism,  e.g.,  as  that  of  McGillerl  : 
'Luke's  account  of  Simon's  dealings  with  tliu 
apostles  can  hardly  be  accurate  in  all  the  details, 
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for  it  rests  upon  tlie  assumption  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  Wiis  given  I^y  the  layint;  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands'  {op.  cit.,  p.  lOOn.).  All  that  the  account 
suprgests  is  that  in  this  case  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  connected  with  the  laying  on  of  hands 
— a  suggi'stion  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general 
tenor  of  Acts. 

(iii.)  Why  did  Luke  insert  the  story  ?  Salmon's 
laconic  comment  is,  '  we  need  not  ascribe  to  Luke 
anj'  more  recondite  motive  for  relating  the  inci- 
dent, than  that  he  believed  that  it  had  occurred ' 
(op.  cit.,  p.  668).  This  answers  the  charge  that 
the  incident  is  unhistorical.  But  it  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  modern  estimate  of  Luke's 
methods  as  a  historian.  Two  motives  may  be 
suggested. 

(a)  Is  not  a  sufficient  reason  Luke's  well- 
known  plan  of  describing  the  first  meeting  be- 
tween Christianity  and  rival  systems  ?  In  Ac 
13""'*  there  is  a  careful  account  of  the  meeting 
between  Paul  the  Christian  and  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  ;  16'*"'*  tells  of  the  maid  having  the  spirit 
of  divination  whom  St.  Paul  delivered  ;  IV'^-si  re- 
lates Paul's  first  argument  with  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philosophers  in  Athens  ;  19"''-^  describes 
Paul's  success  in'  conflict  with  the  pagan  dabblers 
in  the  black  art.  Does  not  Ac  8'"-*  tell  the  story 
of  the  earliest  meeting  between  Christianity  and 
a  rival  system  ?  Simon  Magus  represented  the 
magic  of  that  time.  When  the  gospel  was  brought 
to  Samaria,  thus  making  its  first  essay  on  non- 
Jewish  soil,  it  was  discovered  to  be  miglitier  than 
the  magic  which  exercised  such  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  ths  contemporary  world.  It  was  a  not- 
able triumph  for  the  young  Christian  faith  that, 
on  the  first  trial  of  strength  with  the  world's 
magic,  the  gospel  not  only  lured  the  multitudes 
from  the  magician  but  even  won  the  admiration 
of  the  magician  himself,  and  at  least  his  temporary 
adherence. 

(6)  If  we  may  accept  the  existence  in  Luke's 
time  of  a  Simonian  sect  owing  anything  to  this 
Simon  Magus,  would  not  another  motive  urge  Luke 
to  tell  the  story  ?  Evidently  the  Simonian  heresy 
always  had  a  Christian  tinge.  This  made  it  more 
dangerous  to  Christians  than  a  gnosis  which  did 
not  affect  any  Christian  influence.  Luke  there- 
fore would  be  anxious  to  disclose  the  true  circum- 
stances that  accounted  for  the  origin  of  the  sect — 
circumstances  highly  discreditable  to  Simon.  If 
the  story  in  Acts  tells  e.xactly  what  happened,  it 
was  natural  for  the  Church  historian  to  relate  it  in 
order  to  guard  Christians  against  Simonian  errors, 
and  to  warn  members  of  the  sect  against  the  mis- 
take they  were  making  in  following  such  a  leader 
as  Simon  instead  of  accepting  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tian faith. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  influence  of 
Simon  Magus  lingers  in  two  directions.  (1)  The 
practice  of  presenting  any  person  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward  is  an  ofience 
against  the  law  of  the  Church,  known  as  'simony.' 
An  example  of  the  offence  occurs  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century.  It  was  prohibited  by  many  Councils, 
but  it  became  well  rooted  in  the  medioeval  Church. 
Dante  refers  to  it  (Inferno,  xix.  1). 

(2)  '  Doctor  Faustus '  of  popular  literature  pre- 
serves several  traits  of  the  ancient  raagian.  The 
story  is  reminiscent  of  the  Simonian  legend  in 
several  points.  In  Simon  Magus  himself  thiere  may 
be  a  suggestion  of  Mephistopheles. 

Literature. — The  three  most  complete  articles  on  Simon 
M.-ii;us  in  English  are  in  IIDB  (A.  C.  Headlam),  in  DCB(G. 
Salmon),  in  i'B)H(St.  George  Stock).  A.  Harnack's  art.  in 
£Bf^->  sliould  also  be  consulted.  See  also  F.  H.  Chase,  art. 
'Peter  (Simon)'  in  HDIl,  esp.  pp.  7T;i-775  for  account  of  Gnostic 
Acts  of  the  Clementine  literature,  and  pp.  777-779  for  discus- 
sion of  Peter's  visit  to  Rome  and  the  Simonian  lej^'end.  P.  W. 
Schraiedel,  art.  'Simon  Magus'  in  £fii,  gives  the  modern  modi-  I 


fied  form  of  the  Tiibingen  theory.  There  is  a  hrief  summinp  up 
of  several  of  the  questions  involved  in  note  on  Ac  89  bv  R.  J. 
Knowling  in  KGT,  '  Acts,"  London,  1900.  J.  B.  Lightfoot 
dis(russcs  the  Ebionite  and  anti-Pauline  spirit  of  the  Clementine 
literature  in  his  essay  on  '  St.  Paul  and  the  Three'  appended  to 
SI.  Pauls  Kpimle  to'the  Ga'.aliaxs^,  London,  18S7,  pp.  3'24-:i30  ; 
see  also  p.  61 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Bearing  of  Recent  Discovery  on 
the  Truatworthiness  of  the  JV2',  London,  1915. 

J.  E.  Roberts. 
SIMON  PETER.— See  Peter. 

SIMPLICITY  (lit.  'one-fokledness').— (rt)  In  Ro 
16'"  the  term  'simple'  is  used  in  the  AV  to  trans- 
late d/caiios.  False  teachers  by  smooth  and  fair 
speech  beguile  tlie  hearts  of  the  'simple.'  Those 
are  inexperienced  Christians,  unfamiliar  with  the 
duplicity  of  guile.  &KaKos  in  He  7°"  is  used  in  the 
ptirely  good  sense  of  '  guileless,' and  is  applied  to 
Jesus,  but  here  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
slightly  derogatory  sense— so  ignorant  of  evil  as 
to  be  easily  deceived  by  evil. 

(6)  InKo  16'"  the  word  'simple,'  translating d/c^paioj 
(lit.  'free  from  foreign  admixture,' as,  e.g.,  wine 
unmingled  with  water,  unalloyed  metal),  has  no 
such  derogatory  significance.  St.  Paul  would  have 
his  readers  innocent  without  being  ignorant ;  dis- 
cerning the  wiles  of  Satan,  yet  without  sin-craft : 
in  wisdom  many-sided — in  aim  and  att'ectionsimg'/e- 
minded  (cf.  1  Co  14-",  '  Be  not  children  in  mind : 
howbeit  in  malice,  be  ye  babes'). 

(c)  In  1  P  2'-'  fiSoXos  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  simple,' 
'  unadulterated '  :  '  Desire  the  sincere  milk  of  tlie 
word '  ( A V  :  the  word  '  sincere '  being  used  in  its 
early  English  sense  of  'unmixed').  See  R.  C. 
Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT ^,  London,  1876,  p.  Ivi. 

[d)  'Simplicity '  is  given  as  the  AV  translation 
of  airXiTT/s  in  Ro  12" :  '  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do 
it  with  simplicity.'  The  Greek  word  indicates  one- 
foldedness  ;  in  regard  to  giving,  the  term  suggests 
that  there  is  no  two-sidedness  in  the  act,  that  the 
impulse  to  help  is  not  checked  by  a  spirit  of  grudg- 
ing selfishness.  Thus  the  sense  of  'liberality' 
became  attached  to  the  word,  and  so  it  is  trans- 
lated in  the  RV  of  this  passage  (cf.  2  Co  8*  [AV 
and  RV]  9"- '»,  Ja  P). 

In  2  Co  U'  St.  Paul  fears  lest  the  church  at 
Corinth,  like  tempted  Eve,  'should  be  corrupted 
from  the  simplicity  (both  AV  and  RV)  that  is 
toward  Christ.'  'The  noun  (d7rX(iT7;s)  would  be 
better  translated  here  'singleness  of  heart,'  as  in 
AV  and  RV  of  Eph  6»  and  Col  3^2  ('  Obey  your 
masters  in  singleness  of  heart,'  i.e.  in  contrast  to 
the  double-dealing  of  eye-service).  In  Ac  2"^  ( '  They' 
— i.e.  the  members  of  the  primitive  Church — 'did 
take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart ')  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  another 
phrase  —  arpeXdrrirt  KapSlas — the  figure  suggested 
being  that  of  a  Held  clear  of  stony  ground  (d  + 
<pe\\eis).  The  AV  tr.  'simplicity'  of  2  Co  1« 
rests  on  an  inferior  reading — arXdrr^n  for  ayidrTjTi. 

H.  BULCOCK. 

SIN.—'  Sin'  is  a  term  which  belongs  to  religion. 
Moral  evil  as  an  injury  done  by  man  to  himself  is 
vice,  as  an  offence  against  human  society  crime, 
but  as  affecting  his  relation  to  God  sin.  But  even 
here  we  may  distinguish  a  more  distinctively 
religious  from  the  more  general  moral  sense.  It 
is  distrust  of  the  goodness  and  grace  of  God  as 
well  as  disobedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  the 
standard  of  moral  obligation.  To  be  forgetful  of 
God  in  one's  thoughts,  to  be  neglectful  of  piety  and 
worship  towards  God,  is  as  much  sin  as  to  dis- 
regard and  defy  God's  commandments.  It  is 
sometimes  insisted  in  writings  of  to-day,  such  aa 
Tennant's  (see  Literature),  that  sin  must  be  con- 
scious and  voluntary  distrust  and  disobedience ; 
but  it  will  appear  that  in  the  Scriptures  the 
emphasis  on  the  subjective  consciousness  is  second- 
ary.    Sin  includes  departure  from,  or  failure  to 


roach,  the  standard  of  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tion for  man  determined  Ijythe  nature  and  purpose 
of  (Jod  ;  the  stress  falls  more  on  the  olijertive 
reality— the  dillerence  between  \vhat  man  is  and 
what  he  sliould  be,  God  being  what  He  is.  While 
it  might  be  convenient  to  restrict  the  terra  '  sin  '  to 
conscious,  voluntary  acts,  yet  the  wider  usage  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  religious  thought  to  be  easily 
displaced.  It  must  be  insisted,  however,  that 
moral  accountability,  personal  blaniewortldness, 
attaches  to  the  conscious  and  voluntary  acts  alone, 
even  although,  as  regards  the  consequences  of  evil, 
human  solidarity  is  such  that  the  innocent  may 
sutler  with  the  guilty. 

The  term  'guilt'  is  one  that  requires  careful 
definition.  It  is  not  punishment  ;  for  punishiucMl 
consists  of  all  the  evil  coMscc|iicnces  of  sin,  which 
the  .sinner  in  his  sense  of  h.aving  sinned  ri'gards  as 
resulting  from  a  violated  moral  law,  or  more  per- 
sonally as  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
This  subjective  consciousness  is  not,  however, 
illusory,  as  it  does  correspond  with  and  respond 
to  a  moral  order  and  a  personal  will  opposed  to 
sin,  which  are  an  olijective  realit}%  Guilt  is  the 
liability  to  punishment,  the  sinner  bj'  his  act 
placing  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  the  moral 
order  and  the  personal  will  of  God  as  to  e.xpose 
him  to  the  evil  consequences  included  in  his 
punishment.  Here  again  our  modern  thought 
with  its  refinements  majies  distinctions  which  the 
Scriptures  for  the  most  part  ignore.  Can  we 
separate,  or  must  we  identify,  guilt  and  sense  of 
guilt?  Is  there  an  objective  fact  and  a  subjective 
feeling?  If  sin  is  confined  strictly  to  conscious 
and  voluntary  acts,  then  guilt,  it  would  seeui, 
must  be  measured  by  the  sense  of  guilt,  the  blame- 
worthiness or  evil  desert  that  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  assigns  to  him.  If  this  were  so,  then  the 
worse  a  man  became,  the  less  guilty  he  would  be  ; 
for  it  is  a  sign  of  moral  deterioration  to  lose  the 
sense  of  shame  in  wrongdoing. 

The  Scripture  approach — and  surely  this  is  the 
properly  religious  approach— to  the  question  is 
from  the  side  of  God  rather  than  of  man.  A 
man's  guilt  is  measured,  not  by  his  shame  or  sor- 
row, but  by  God's  judgment :  his  relation  to  God 
as  afiected  by  his  sin  is  determined,  not  by  his  own 
opinion  of  himself,  but  by  God's  view  of  him.  The 
Divine  judgment  will,  we  may  confidently  be- 
lieve, take  due  account  of  all  the  facts ;  the  de- 
parture from,  or  failure  to  reach,  the  Divine 
standard,  the  moral  possibility  of  each  man  as 
determined  by  his  heredity,  environment,  and  in- 
dividuality, and  his  own  moral  estimate  of  himself 
— all  will  be  included  in  God's  knowledge  of  him, 
and  so  his  guilt  will  be  determined,  not  by  an  un- 
erring wisdom  and  an  unfailing  righteousness  only, 
but  also  by  an  unexhausted  love.  Thus  a  man's 
sense  of  guilt  is  not  the  measure  of  his  guilt :  for 
the  more  callous  he  is  morally,  the  worse  must  his 
moral  condition  appear  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and 
the  more  sensitive  he  is,  the  better  must  he  appear 
to  God.  In  the  measure  in  which  a  man  judges  him- 
self in  penitence  will  he  not  be  judged  guilty  by  God. 

Further,  in  his  subjective  consciou.sness  a  man 
tends  to  separate  himself,  both  in  his  merits  and  in 
his  defects,  from  his  fellow-men  ;  hut  in  objective 
reality  men  are  so  closely  related  to  one  another 
as  to  be  involved  in  moral  res]ionsibility  for  one 
another.  Saints  as  a  whole  must  bear  the  blame  for 
many  of  the  conditions  which  make  the  criminal  ; 
and  the  saint  will  bear  in  his  heart  as  a  personal 
Borrow  and  shame  the  .sins  of  his  fellow-men. 
In  God's  view  also  the  individual  does  not  stand 
isolated  ;  but  the  race  is  a  unity,  one  in  its  guilt, 
yet  also  one  for  God's  grace.  While,  when  neces- 
sary, we  must  insist  on  individual  liberty  and 
personal  responsibility,  we  must  not   ignore   the 


complementary  truth  of  racial  solidarity.  The 
Scripture  point  of  view  is  predominantly,  if  not 
exclusively,  universul  objectivity  and  not  individual 
s\ihjectivity  ;  and  unless  we  recognize  this  we  shall 
fail  to  understand  the  ajTOstolic  teaching. 

1.  St.  Paul's  teaching.— As  the  DVG  deals  with 
the  teaching  of  .lesus,  we  are  here  strictly  confined 
to  the  apostolic  teaching  ;  and  we  must  obviously 
begin  with  St.  I'aul. 

(n)  The,  iinive.r.ialitij  of  sin. — St.  Paul's  view  is 
the  distinctively  religious  view.  Men,  dependent 
upon  God,  and  capable  of  knowing  God,  'glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks,'  but  dis- 
honoured  (iod  in  their  conception  of  Him,  and  in 
their  worship  (Ko  1"');  their  moral  deterioration 
followed  religiinis  perversion  (vv.-*-^).  Even  in 
the  Gentiles  this  involved  guilt,  for  the  sin  was 
conscious  and  voluntary,  as  a  disregard  and  de- 
fiance of  a  law  written  in  their  hearts  (1=8-S2  2'*'"'). 
Not  less  guilty  was  the  Jew  who  failed  to  keep 
the  Law  of  the  possession  of  which  he  made  his 
boast  (2^).  By  such  a  historical  induction  St. 
I'aul  establishes  his  thesis  of  the  univers.ality  of 
sin  and  consequent  guilt,  aiul  confirms  it  from  the 
S('riptures,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  to  all  men 
the  sense  of  guilt,  '  that  every  mouth  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  be  brought  under 
the;  judgement  of  God  '  (H")  ;  '  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteou.sness  of  men,  who  hold  down  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness  '  (1").  This  thesis  is  advanced, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  however,  but  to  show  the 
need  of  as  universal  a  salvation  ottered  to  man- 
kind in  Christ. 

Ttie  v.alidit.v  of  St.  Paul's  conclusion  here  is  not  affected  by 
the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  the  explanation  \vhi<-h  he  offers 
of  the  ori^'in  of  idolatry  and  tlte  initnorality  consequent  on 
it.  r'irst,  we  must  recnj^nize  the  Hebraic  mode  of  speech,  which 
represents  as  direct  Divine  judgment  what  we  should  regard 
as  inevitable  moral  consequence  ;  and,  secondly,  we  must  to-day 
regard  polytheism  and  the  acconipanyinfr  iflolatry  as  seemingly 
inevitable  sta^res  in  the  development  of  tlie  reli^'ious  conscious- 
ness of  the  Divine.  We  may  admit,  however,  tliat  idolatry  as 
St.  Paul  knew  it  in  the  Roman  Empire  was  closely  associated 
with  immorality ;  and  that  Greek  and  ilonian  mythology  was 
likely  to  have  an  adverse  moral  influence,  as  Plato  in  the  Re- 
public  recognized. 

In  affirming  that  sin  involves  guilt,  exposes  man 
to  the  Divine  judgment,  St.  Paul  was  eclioing  the 
teaching  not  only  of  the  OT  and  of  Jesus  Himself 
(Mt  11-^23''-^'')  but  of  the  univer.sal  human  con- 
science, confirmed  by  the  course  of  human  history. 
There  is  a  moral  order  in  man  and  the  world  con- 
demning and  executing  sentence  on  sin  ;  and,  if 
God  be  personally  immanent  in  the  world,  we 
cannot  distinguish  that  moral  order  from  the  mind 
and  will  of  God.  And,  if  (iod  be  personal,  He 
feels  as  well  as  thinks  and  wills  ;  and  so  we  cannot 
altogether  e.xcludo  an  emotional  reaction  of  God 
against  sin.  St.  Paul's  term  '  the  wrath  of  God ' 
may  be  allowed  its  full  significance  so  long  as  we 
exclude  any  passion  inconsistent  with  holy  love. 
Thus  we  are  here  dealing,  not  with  an  outgrown 
superstition,  but  with  a  permanent  moral  and 
spiritual  reality — man's  sin  and  God's  judgment, 
man's  need  and  God's  ofl'er  of  salvation. 

(6)  The  development  of  sin. — From  the  universal 
fact  we  may  turn  to  the  individual  feeling  of  sin. 
St.  Paul  was  not  merely  gencr.alizing  his  individual 
experience  in  his  proof  of  the  universality  of  sin, 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  indiviilual  experience 
gave  emphasis  to  his  statement.  The  classic 
passage  is  Ro  7''^,  which  the  present  writer  must 
regard  as  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  own  individual 
experience,  before  the  grace  of  Christ  brought  him 
deliverance  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  desires 
us  to  regard  his  individual  expcrit^iue  as  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree  common  to  all  men.  Sin  is  a 
power  dwelling  in  man,  which  may  for  a  time  be 
latent,  but  which  is  provoked  into  exercise  by  the 


Law.  The  knowledge  of  the  prohibition  stimu- 
lates, and  does  not  restrain,  the  opposition  of  sin 
to  law  ;  as  the  common  proverb  says,  '  Forbidden 
fruit  is  sweet.'  While  tlie  mind  knows,  approves, 
and  delights  in  the  law  of  God  as  holy,  righteous, 
and  good,  the  flesh  is  tlie  seat  and  vehicle  of  sin. 
The  'law  in  the  members'  is  opposed  to,  resists 
and  conquers,  the  '  law  in  the  mind,'  and  so  the 
man  is  brought  into  bondage,  doing  what  he  con- 
demns, unable  to  do  what  he  approves.  This 
passage  raises  three  questions  which  must  briefly 
be  answered. 

(1)  .S'm  as  a  power.  — For  St.  Paul  here  as 
throughout  chapters  5.  6.  7  sin  is  personified  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  animal  appetites,  the  physical  im- 
pulses, and  even  the  human  will  itself  as  dwelling 
in  men  and  bringing  men  into  bondage.  It  enters 
into  the  heart  {'"■  -"),  works  on  man,  using  the 
Law  itself  for  its  ends  (vv.*- "),  and  enslaves  him 
(66.  n.  20).  jn  Christ  he  is  freed  from  sin  (vv.i«-  ^2) 
and  dies  to  it  (vv.'-  ").  As  freed  from  and  dead  to 
sin,  the  Christian  is  not  to  put  his  members  at  the 
service  of  sin  (v.'^),  and  must  not  allow  it  to  reign 
over  him  in  his  body  (v.'^).  Is  this  only  personi- 
Hcation,  or  does  St.  Paul  regard  sin  as  a  personal 
agent?  As  a  Jew  he  believed  in  Satan  and  a  host 
of  evil  spirits  ;  and  probably,  if  pressed  to  ex- 
pl.ain  the  power  of  sin,  he  would  have  aj^pealed  to 
this  personal  agency;  but  we  must  not  assume 
that  when  he  thus  speaks  of  sin  he  is  always 
thinking  of  Satan.  Sin  is  for  him  an  objective 
reality  without  being  always  identified  with  Satan 
(see  Sanday-Headlara,  ICC,  'Romans,'  p.  145  f.). 
For  us  the  personification  is  suggestive  in  so  far 
as  we  must  recognize  that  in  customs,  beliefs, 
rites,  institutions,  in  human  society  generally, 
there  is  an  influence  for  evil  that  hurtfully  affects 
the  individual  —  what  Ritschl  has  callfed  the 
Kingdom  of  sin  as  opjjosed  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  '  The  subject  of  sin,  rather,  is  humanity  as 
the  sum  of  all  individuals,  in  so  far  as  the  selfish 
action  of  each  person,  involving  him  as  it  does  in 
illimitable  interaction  with  all  others,  is  directed 
in  any  degree  whatsoever  towards  the  opposite  of 
the  good,  and  leads  to  the  association  of  individuals 
in  common  evil '  (Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  335). 

(2)  The  flesh  as  the  seat  and  vehicle  of  sin. — As 
there  is  in  tins  Dictionary  a  separate  article  Flesh, 
the  subject  cannot  here  be  fully  discussed :  a 
summary  statement  must  suffice.  The  flesh  is  not 
identical  with  the  body,  animal  appetite,  or 
sensuous  impulse ;  it  is  man's  whole  nature,  in  so 
far  as  he  disowns  his  dependence  on  God,  opposes 
his  will  to  God,  and  resists  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  man  in  the  aspect,  not  merely 
of  creatureliness,  but  of  wilfulness  and  godless- 
ness.  It  is  as  corrupted  and  perverted  by  sin  that 
human  nature  lends  itself  as  a  channel  to  and  an 
instrument  of  sin  as  a  power  dwelling  in  and 
ruling  over  man. 

(3)  The  relation  of  the  Law  to  sin. — The  Law 
reveals  sin,  because  it  shows  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  will  of  God  and  the  wishes  of  man 
(Ro  3-°  7').  The  Law  provokes  rather  than  re- 
strains sin  (7*-  '  ;  cf.  1  Co  IS''") :  the  commandment 
is  like  a  challenge,  which  sin  at  once  accepts. 
This  St.  Paul  represents  not  only  as  the  human 
result,  but  as  the  Divine  intention"(Ro  5=",  Gal  3"), 
in  order  that  a  full  exposure  might  be  made  of  what 
sin  in  its  very  nature  is  (Ro  7"),  so  that  men  might 
be  made  fully  aware  of  their  need  of  deliverance 
from  it  (IP-).  The  Law  fails  to  restrain,  because 
of  its  inherent  impotence  (t6  yap  aSufaTor  toD  v6/j.ov, 
Ro  8'),  as  letter  and  not  spirit  (2  Co  3'^),  as  written 
on  tables  of  stone  and  not  on  tables  that  are  hearts 
of  .flesh  (v.' ;  cf.  Jer  31^).  Thus  sin  as  a  power, 
finding  its  seat  and  vehicle  in  the  flesh,  not  re- 


strained but  provoked  by  the  law  in  the  individual, 
brings  a  bondage  from  which  the  gospel  otters 
deliverance,  even  as  it  sets  a  universal  grace  of 
God  over  against  the  universal  sin  of  mankind. 

(c)  The  origin  of  sin. — What  explanation  can  be 
offered  of  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  sin  ?  llow 
has  man's  nature  become  so  corrupted  and  per- 
verted as  to  be  described  by  the  term  '  flesh '  ? 
How  can  sin  be  represented  as  a  power  dwelling  in, 
ruling  over,  man,  and  bringing  him  into  bondage? 
While  St.  Paul  does  not  in  Ro  5'''-  ■'  formally  ofier 
this  explanation,  the  passage  being  introduced  into 
the  argument  for  another  purpose — to  prove  the 
greater  efficacy  of  grace  than  of  sin,  by  as  much  as 
Christ  is  greater  than  Adam — yet,  as  he  is  there 
dealing  with  his  view  of  the  introduction  of  sin 
into  the  world,  we  must  regard  that  passage  as  his 
explanation  both  of  sin  as  a  power  in  humanity 
and  of  the  flesh  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
leave  sin  in  the  race  and  sin  in  the  individual 
unconnected.  In  the  art.  Fall  the  subject  has 
already  been  discussed ;  here  only  the  considera- 
tions bearing  immediately  on  tlie  subject  of  sin 
need  be  mentioned.  The  relation  of  the  race  to 
Adam  may  be  conceived  as  two-fold  :  (1)  a  partici- 
pation in  guilt ;  (2)  an  inheritance  of  a  sinful  dis- 
position. 

(1)  Participation  in  guilt. — St.  Paul  teaches 
that  all  men  are  involved  in  the  penalty  of  Adam's 
transgression,  for  '  death  passed  unto  all  men ' 
(v. '2),  but  he  does  not  teach  that  all  men  are  held 
guilty  of  Adam's  transgression ;  for  (a)  by  a  sur- 
prising change  of  construction  and  discontinuity 
of  thought  he  affirms  as  the  reason  for  the  univer- 
sality of  death  the  actual  transgression  of  all  men 
'for  that  all  sinned,'  and  (b)  he  guards  himself 
against  the  charge  of  imputing  guilt  when  there 
is  no  conscious  and  voluntary  transgression,  by 
affirming  that  '  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is 
no  law'  (v.'^). 

As  regards  (a),  the  clause  i<j)'  <f  irdvres  ij/j.apToi' 
cannot  mean  that  all  sinned  in  Adam  ('omnes 
peccarunt,  Adanio  peccante,'  Bengel),  either  as 
the  physical  source  or  as  the  moral  representa- 
tive of  the  race  ;  for  i^'  i}  most  probably  means 
'  because.' 

As  regards  (6),  while  St.  Paul  affirms  that  guilt 
is  not  ascribed  unless  there  is  transgression  of  law, 
as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  yet  he  asserts  that  never- 
theless the  same  penalty  falls  on  all.  For  him, 
therefore,  penalty  may  be  racial,  while  guUt  must 
be  personal.  This  statement,  however,  is  qualilied 
by  his  declaration  in  chs.  1  and  2  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Gentiles  as  having  an  inward  law. 
Did  he  really  think  of  anj'  period  or  nation  as 
having  had  in  this  sense  no  law  ? 

(2)  Inheritance  of  a  sinful  disposition. — Unless 
the  analogy  with  Christ  is  incomplete,  there  must- 
be,  however,  some  connexion  between  Adam's 
transgression  and  the  actual  sin  of  all  mankind. 
How  does  St.  Paul  conceive  that  connexion  ?  It 
has  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  he  teaches 
that  by  Adam's  transgression  human  nature  was 
itself  infected,  and  that  from  him  there  descends 
to  all  men  a  sinful  disposition.  But  he  might  mean 
no  more  than  that  sin  as  an  alien  power  found 
entrance  into  the  race,  and  brought  each  individual 
under  its  dominion.  He  may  regard  social  rather 
than  physical  heredity  (to  apply  a  modern  distinc- 
tion) as  the  channel  of  the  transmission  and 
diffusion  of  sin.  In  view,  however,  of  his  teaching 
about  the  '  flesh,'  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did 
regard  human  nature  as  corrupted  and  perverted  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation,  we 
seem  warranted  in  assuming  that  he  did  connect 
this  fact  with  the  Fall.  We  must  beware,  how- 
ever, of  ascribing  to  him  such  definite  doctrines  as 
those  of  '  original  sin  '  and  '  total  depravity ' ;  for 
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later  thought  has  probably  read  into  his  words 
more  than  was  clearly  present  to  his  own  mind. 

It  cannot  be  shown  that  St.  Paul  rejjarded  all  men  as  involved 
In  Adam's  jruilt,  either  because  of  llieir  physical  descent  from 
him  or  of  any  federal  relation  to  him,  even  althouijh  all  men  are 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  He  does  not  explain  how  t  here 
is  liability  to  the  penalty  without  culitability  for  the  offence ; 
but  he  does  re^iara  mankind  as  j.Miilty  in  the  first  sense,  and  not 
guilty  (except  by  personal  transy:ression)  in  the  second  sense. 
Later  theolojry  blurred  this  distinction  in  teaching  *  oriy:nial 
sin'  in  both  senses.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  holdinjr  that 
he  ascribed  to  Adam  that  moral  endowment  which  this  tbeolo;,'y 
ailsigned  to  him.  He  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  maiutuined, 
represent  Adam  himself  as  subject  to  the  flesh  in  the  same  way 
as  are  his  descendants  ;  for  1  Co  15*^  contrasts  not  the  unfallen 
Adam  with  the  pre-existent  Christ,  but  the  fallen  Adam  witlt 
the  Risen  Christ ;  but  he  does  emphasize  the  voluntary  character 
of  Adam's  act  :  it  was  disobedience  (Ro  S'*-*).  Could  he  have 
assigned  to  it  the  moral  signiflcance  he  does,  had  he  thought  of 
Adam  as  in  the  hopeless  and  helpless  bondage  described  in 
77-23  ?  This  passage,  however,  re(>resents  that  bondage  not  as 
directly  inherited,  but  as  resultmg  in  the  individual  from  a 
moral  development,  in  which  sin  uses  the  flesh  tobritigit  about. 
Thus  he  does  not  teach  total  depravity  as  an  inheritance. 

(d)  The  penalty  of  sin. — St.  Paul  undoubtedly 
teaches  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin  (Ro5''^). 
While  he  includes  physical  dissolution,  death  means 
more  for  him  (6'-'"'-^)  ;  it  has  a  moral  and  religious 
content ;  it  is  judgment  and  doom  ;  it  is  invested 
with  dread  and  darkness  by  man's  sense  of  sin 
(1  Co  15'*).  While  we  cannot  in  the  light  of  our 
modern  kno'svledge  regard  physical  dissolution,  as 
St.  Paul  regarded  it,  as  the  jienalty  of  sin  (for  it 
appears  to  us  a  natural  necessity),  yet,  viewing 
death  in  its  totality,  as  he  did,  we  may  still  main- 
tain that  it  is  sin  that  gives  it  the  character  of  an 
evil  to  be  dreaded.  The  connexion  between  death 
and  sin,  St.  Paul  affirms,  is  not  that  of  ettect  and 
cause,  but  of  pen.alty  and  transgression  (Ko  5"), 
or  wages  .and  work  (6-^);  for  he  thinks  not  of  a 
natural  sequence,  but  of  a  deserved  sentence  (2'). 
He  approaches  our  modes  of  thought  more  closely, 
however,  in  the  analogy  of  sowing  and  reaping 
(Gal  6" ;  cf.  Ja  I"). 

(e)  The  deliverance  from  sin. — This  is  for  St. 
Paul  two-fold  :  it  is  an  annulling  of  the  guilt  and 
removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  as  well  as  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  sin.  Sin  is  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience (Ro  5"),  committed  against  God  (!-') 
and  His  Law  (3™  7'),  which  involves  personal 
responsibility  (l™),  ill  desert  (13-),  and  the  Divine 
condemnation  (5''- ").  This  condemnation  is  e.x- 
pressed  in  the  penalty  of  death,  which  is  not,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  a  natural  consequence,  but  a 
Divine  apiiointment,  an  expression  of  God's  wrath 
against  sin  (Ho  l'»,  Eph  5«,  Col  3«).  Tlie  work  of 
Christ  as  an  act  of  obedience  (Ro  5")  reversed  this 
condemnation  (8'),  and  reconciled  men  with  God 
(5'",  2  Co  o'*-  '■"').  We  shall  miss  what  is  central  for 
St.  Paul  if  we  ignore  this  objective  atonement  of 
Christ  for  the  race,  and  confine  our  regard,  as  we 
tend  to-day  to  do,  to  the  subjective  influence  of 
Christ  in  destroying  sin's  power  in  the  individual. 

That  inward  change  St.  Paul  describes  as  dying 
to  sin,  being  buried  with  Christ  through  baptism 
into  death,  a  crucilixion  or  dj'ing  with  Christ,  a  re- 
surrection and  living  with  Christ  (Ro  6'-",  Eph  2'""'). 
By  this  he  does  not  mean  insensibility  to  temptation, 
or  cessation  from  struggle,  but  a  deliverance  from 
the  impotence  felt  in  bondage  to  sin,  and  a  con- 
fidence of  victory  through  Christ.  Nor  does  he 
mean  a  process  completed  in  man  by  Divine  power 
apart  from  his  effort ;  for  believers  are  to  reckon 
themselves  to  be  not  only  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  IJut  they  are  not  to  let 
sin  reign  in  their  mortal  selves,  nor  are  they  to 
present  their  members  unto  sin  (Ro  6"''^) ;  and 
they  are  to  mortify  by  the  spirit  the  deeds  of  the 
body  (8'* ;  cf.  Col  3=).  Thus  St.  P.aul  knows  from 
his  own  personal  experience  a  complete  remedy  for 
the  universal  fatal  disease  of  sin  ;  and  all  that  in 
his  letters  he  presents  regarding  this  subject  is 


presented  that  he  may  commend  the  gospel  to 
men,  as  the  sole,  suflicient.  Divine  provision  for 
the  universal  <l<>miiiiuit  human  necessity. 

2.  St.  John's  teaching.— ('!)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
sin  is  priuuirily  represented  as  unhclief,  the  rejec- 
tion of  ('111  ist  (i"  Hi'),  aggravated  by  the  ]>retension 
of  knowlcilge  (9'").  As  Christ  is  one  with  God, 
this  involves  h.atred  of  the  Kather  (1.5-').  The 
choice  reveals  the  real  disposition  (3'"'-'),  and  so 
justly  incurs  judgment.  Sin  is  a  slavery  (8-"). 
Giie  notable  contrihution  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  is 
the  denial  of  the  invariable  connexion  of  sin  anil 
sullering  (9^),  although  it  is  not  denied  (S")  that 
often  there  is  a  connexion. 

In  the  Fii-st  Epi.itle  sin  is  described  as  lawless- 
ness (3*,  dvonia)  and  unrighteousness  (5",  aStxta)  ; 
and,  as  love  is  the  supreme  commandment,  hatred  is 
especially  condemned  (3'-).  Further,  as  righteous- 
ness is  identilied  with  truth,  sin  is  ccjuivalent  to 
falsehood  (2--  4'-") ;  but  this  is  not  an  intelleclualist 
view,  as  truth  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  content ; 
it  is  the  Divine  realitj'  revealed  to  men  in  Christ. 
On  the  one  hand,  Christ  is  Himself  sinless,  and  was 
manifested  to  take  away  sins  and  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  Devil  (3"- ") ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
believers  by  abiding  in  Him  are  kept  from  sin  (v."), 
because  the  Evil  One  cannot  touch  them  (.">"). 

Hence  arises  what  has  been  called  the  paradox  of 
the  Epistle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  reality  of  the 
sinfulness  even  of  believers  is  insisted  on  ;  to  deny 
sinfulness  is  self-deception,  and  even  charging  God 
with  falsehood  (I"''"),  and  confession  is  the  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  and  cleansing  (v.").  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  believers  sinning  is 
asserted  ;  whoever  abides  in  Christ  cannot  sin  (3"), 
the  begotten  of  God  cannot  sin  (v.'),  because  kept 
hy  Christ  and  untouched  by  the  Evil  One  (5"). 
The  explanation  is  that  e.ach  of  these  declarations 
is  directed  against  a  different  form  of  error.  Of 
the  first  declaration  Westcott  says:  'St.  John 
therefore  considers  the  three  false  views  which  man 
is  tempted  to  take  of  his  position.  He  may  deny 
the  reality  of  sin  (6,  7),  or  his  responsihility  for  sin 
(8,  9),  or  the  fact  of  sin  in  his  own  case  (10).  By 
doing  this  he  makes  fellowship  with  God,  as  He 
has  been  made  known,  impossible  for  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  God  has  made  provision  for  the 
realisation  of  fellowship  between  Himself  and  man 
\ni<x>iteo(»m'(TheEpi.'!tk.ir,fSt.John,  lSS3,p.  17^. 
Regarding  the  second  declaration,  he  oflers  this  ex- 
planation :  'True  fellowship  with  Christ,  Who  is 
absolutely  sinless,  is  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
sin  ;  and,  yet  further,  the  practice  of  sin  excludes 
the  reality  of  a  professed  knowledge  of  Christ ' 
{ib.,  p.  101).  What  the  Apostle  is  referring  to  is  not 
single  acts  of  sin,  due  to  human  weakness,  but  the 
deliberate  continuance  in  sin  on  the  assumption 
that  the  relation  to  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
atl'ected  thereby.  The  one  class  of  errorists  denied 
the  actuality  of  sin,  the  other  declared  that  even 
the  habit  of  sin  did  not  deprive  the  believer  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation. 

(6)  Another  contribution  to  the  doctrine  may  be 
found  in  the  conception  of  a  sin  unto  death  (,5'"),  for 
which  intercession  is  not  forbidden,  and  yet  cannot 
be  urged.  The  reference  is  not  to  any  particular 
act,  but  rather  to  any  act  of  such  a  character  as  to 
separate  the  soul  from  Christ  and  the  salvation  in 
Him.  It  may  be  comiiared  to  the  sin  aj^ainst  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Mk  S'-*)  and  also  to  the  sin  of  apostasy 
(He'6'-«  10-'8). 

(c)  It  must  be  noticed  that  in  this  Epistle  there 
is  a  very  marked  em|ih.'isis  on  Satan  as  the  source 
of  man's  sin.  The  Devil  has  sinned  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  he  that  sinneth  is  of  the  Devil  (3"),  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  Evil  One  (.5"' :  cf. 
Jn  8",  where  the  Devil  is  described  as  a  murtlcrer 
and  a  liar). 
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3.  St.  James's  teaching. — (a)  St.  James  oflers  us, 
as  does  St.  Paul,  allliuu<{h  much  more  briefly,  a 
psychological  account  of  the  development  of  sin  in 
the  individual.  Having  asserted  tlie  blessedness 
of  enduring  temptation,  he  denies  thattjod  does  or 
can  tempt  (l'--  ").  Temjitation  arises  when  a  man 
is  drawn  a\vay  and  enticed  Ijy  his  desire  {iin.0v/ila). 
Tliis  desire  need  not  itself  be  evil,  but  it  acquires 
a  sinful  character  when  indulged  in  opposition  to 
the  higher  law  of  duty.  This  desire  has  sin  as  its 
oft'spring,  and  this  sin  full  grown  is  in  turn  the 
parent  of  death  (w."'  '").  This  natural  analogy, 
with  which  may  be  compared  St.  Paul's  figure  of 
sowing  and  reaping  (Gal  ti"),  does  not,  in  suggesting 
a  necessary  .sequence  of  desire,  sin,  and  death,  ex- 
elude  either  man's  free  will  in  consenting  to  the 
desire  or  God's  free  will  in  decreeing  death  as 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Nor  does  the  passage  teach 
that  every  sin  must  issue  in  death.  The  sin  must 
reach  its  full  development  before  death  is  its  re- 
sult. We  can  also  here  compare  1  Jn  5'",  'a  sin 
unto  death.'  As  St.  James  teaches  the  possibility  of 
conversion  (5"-  '")  and  enjoins  the  confession  of  sin 
and  mutual  intercession  for  forgiveness  (v."),  this 
development  from  sin  unto  death  may  be  arrested 
by  Divine  grace.  The  sequence  is  a  possibility, 
not  a  necessity. 

(6)  What  appears  at  first  sight  an  echo  of  Rab- 
binic teaching  in  2'°,  that  stumbling  in  one  point 
makes  a  man  'guilty  of  all  the  law,  proves  on 
closer  scrutiny  entirely  Christian.  The  law  is  not 
the  Mosaic  Law,  but  '  the  perfect  law,'  '  the  law 
of  liberty '  (1^),  and  the  'royal  law'  is,  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '(2*)  ;  and  as- 
suredly the  respect  of  persons  condemned  is  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  that  law.  Stumbling  in 
such  a  point  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
law.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  Jewish  as 
St.  James  is,  no  other  NT  writer  has  so  completely 
assimilated  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  and  it  is  from  the  inwardness  of  Jesus' 
standpoint,  and  not  the  externality  of  Rabbinism, 
that  such  a  saying  is  to  be  judged. 

(c)  In  one  respect  St.  James  does  not,  however, 
closely  follow  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  assumes 
the  probability  of  a  connexion  between  sickness  and 
sin  (5''),  and  enjoins  not  only  prayer  and  anoint- 
ing with  oil  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  disease,  but  also  personal  confession  and 
mutual  intercession  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin 
(yy_i4-i6j_  YoT  sin  involves  Divine  judgment  (4'^ 
5».  i2)_  There  is  a  friendship  witli  the  world  which 
is  enmity  against  God  (4'').  As  for  the  other  NT 
writers,  there  is  in  the  background  of  St.  James's 
thought  about  sin  the  belief  in  Satan  and  demons 
(3'»). 

i.  Teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — 
(a)  The  standpoint  of  Hebrews  must  be  understood 
if  the  teaching  on  sin  is  to  be  understood.  The 
Epistle  is  primarily  concerned  with  man's  access 
to  God,  and  sin,  as  guilt  involving  God's  judgment, 
bars  man's  approach. 

In  the  New  Covenant  there  is  no  more  conscience 
of  sins,  for  the  worshippers  have  been  once  cleansed, 
as  they  could  not  be  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law 
(lO'-^).  While  the  Law  failed  to  take  away  sins 
(v."),  and  could  not,  as  touching  the  conscience, 
make  the  worshippers  perfect  (9'),  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  the  new  and  living  Way,  gives  boldness  to 
enter  the  holy  place  of  fellowship  with  God  (10-"), 
'  having  obtained  for  us  eternal  redemption  '  (9'^). 
On  account  of  this  sacrifice  offered  once  for  all, 
there  is  remission  of  sins  (10'*)  and  believers  are 
sanctified  (not  in  the  sense  of  being  made  holy, 
but  as  set  apart  for  God's  service,  10'").  This 
guilt,  which  Christ  by  His  atonement  removes 
as  all  the  propitiatory  rites  of  the  Old  Covenant 
had  failed  to  do,  involves  man  in  the  fear  of  death 


with  consequent  bondage  (2")  and  an  evil  con- 
science (10--),  by  which  is  meant  the  sense  of 
guilt.  The  writer  is  thus  concerned  not  with  the 
subjective  aspect  of  sin  as  individual  bondage  to 
the  power  of  sin,  as  is  St.  Paul  in  Ro  7''-°,  but 
with  the  objective  aspect  of  God's  judgment  on  sin, 
and  the  echo  of  that  judgment  in  man's  sense  of 
guilt  and  fear  of  death. 

(6)  The  sin  which  he  especially  warns  against  is 
the  rejection  of  this  Divine  provision  for  the  re- 
moval of  sin  in  Christ.  '  How  shall  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation?'  (2*).  There  are  two 
passages  of  very  solemn  warning,  of  even  terrible 
severity  (6^'*  10""-  -").  Those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  apostasy,  having  yielded  to  '  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  in  falling  away  from  the  living  God' 
(3'-),  cannot  be  renewed  '  unto  repentance,'  as  they 
have  crucitied  '  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame '  (6°)  :  for  them 
'  there  remaineth  no  more  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but 
a  certain  fearful  expectation  of  judgement,'  because 
they  have  '  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
have  counted  the  blood  of  tlie  covenant  ...  an 
unholy  thing,  and  have  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace'  (10-"-=").  G.  B.  Stevens' inter]. re- 
lation of  the  two  passages  may  be  added  :  '  If  a 
man  deliberately  and  wilfully  deserts  Christ,  he 
will  find  no  other  Saviour  ;  there  remains  no  sacri- 
fice for  sins  (x.  26)  except  that  which  Christ  has 
made.  The  Old  Testament  offerings  are  powerless 
to  save  ;  one  who  refuses  to  be  saved  by  Christ 
refuses  to  be  saved  at  all.  For  him  who  turns 
away  from  Clirist  and  determines  to  seek  salvation 
elsewhere,  there  can  be  only  disappointment  and 
failure.  While  such  an  attitude  of  refusal  and 
contempt  lasts,  there  is  no  possibility  of  recovery 
for  those  who  assume  it.  But  this  impossibility  is 
not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  one  ;  it  is  an  im- 
possibility which  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  sup- 
position made  in  the  context,  namely,  that  of  a 
renunciation  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  said  against 
the  possibility  of  recovery  to  God's  favor  when- 
ever one  ceases  from  such  a  contempt  of  Christ 
and  returns  to  him  as  tlie  one  only  Saviour'  {'/'he 
Theology  of  the  NT,  Edinburgh,  1899,  pp.  521-5--'_'). 

(c)  Unlike  St.  James,  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
does  not  connect  suffering  with  sin  as  its  penalty, 
but  urges  his  readers  to  regard  their  afflictions  as 
fatherly  chastisement  (12'-  '^),  for  Christ  Himself 
was  perfected  by  suffering  (vv.''*  ;  cf.  2'"  4'^). 

5.  St.  Peter's  teaching. — There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive about  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
First  Epistle.  He  warns  his  readers,  '  as  sojourners 
and  pilgrims,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which 
war  against  the  soul '  (2").  He  describes  the 
Christian  redemption  as  from  the  '  vain  manner  of 
life  handed  down  from  your  fathers '  (1").  Christ's 
atonement  for  sin  by  substitution  is  distinctly 
taught :  '  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the 
tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live 
unto  righteousness '  (2='') ;  and  he  '  sufl'ered  for  sins 
once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God'  (3'*).  In  sin  he  sees  a 
personal  agency,  '  Your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour '  (5*). 

In  the  Second  Epistle  (and  also  in  Jude)  the 
demonology  is  still  more  pronounced.  The  re- 
bellion in  heaven  against  God,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  rebels  to  hell  (2  P  2',  Jude")— this  is  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  sin  in  the  world,  on  which 
the  Divine  judgment  by  fire  will  fall  (2  P  3'-  '=). 

6.  Apocalyptic  teaching. — A  vivid  anticipation 
of  this  last  judgment  pervades  the  Revelation 
(6'"  15'  20'=)  :  God  will  at  last  triumph  over  sin. 
But  into  the  detailed  account  of  that  victory  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  enter,  as  it  belongs  to  escha- 
tology  {q.v,). 
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Sii})i7nary. — It  will  be  useful,  havinj;  thus  passed 
the  iliH'erent  apostolic  writers  in  review,  to  attempt 
a  more  systematic  statement,  of  the  apostolic 
teaching.  In  the  background  tliere  is  the  Jewish 
denumoiogy  and  eschatoloj^y,  although  it  would 
be  a  mistake  so  to  emphasize  the  personal  agency 
of  Satan  as  to  give  the  impression  that  siu  was 
always  thought  of  in  this  connexion.  St.  Paul 
distinctly  personihes  sin  as  a  power;  and  we  must 
recognize  this  personilication  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  his  teaching.  In  accordance  with 
Jewish  belief  also,  the  entrance  of  sin  and  its 
penalty  death  into  the  race  is  connected  with  the 
Fall  of  Adam.  A  morally  defective  nature  is  not 
ascribed  to  Adam  ;  and  such  moral  freedom  and 
responsibility  are  assigned  to  him  as  make  his 
transgression  an  act  of  disobedience  deserving 
punishment.  The  whole  race  is  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death  ;  but  it  is  not  taught  that  the 
guilt  of  his  sin  is  imputed  as  personal  cul])ahility 
to  his  descendants,  for  the  sin  of  all  is  atlirmed, 
and  imputation  of  sin,  where  there  is  no  law,  is 
denied.  The  assumption  that,  when  there  is  no 
outward  law,  there  is  an  inward,  however,  de- 
prives the  latter  statement  of  its  significance. 
While  St.  Paul  does  thus  connect  tlie  death  of  all 
with  the  sin  of  all,  it  would  be  quite  in  accord 
with  Jewish  thought  if  he  regarded  all  men  as 
guilty  in  the  sense  of  liable  to  the  penalty  of  deatli, 
while  not  guilty  as  personally  culpable  for  volun- 
tary transgression  of  known  law.  It  is  very 
probable,  if  not  altogether  certain,  that  he  did 
connect  tihe  perversion  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  which  he  indicates  in  the  use  of  the  term 
'  Hesh,'  with  the  sin  of  Adam  by  physical  heredity  ; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  left  this  fact  unex- 
plained, or  had  another  explanation  of  it  than 
that  which  he  gives  of  the  introduction  of  sin. 
While  the  use  of  the  term  'flesh'  in  this  special 
sense  is  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  St.  James  indicates 
that  the  desires  of  man  often  issue  in  sin.  All  the 
apostolic  writings  agree  in  recognizing  the  univer- 
sality of  human  sinfulness,  although  St.  Paul  alone 
gives  a  proof  of  it.  The  possibility  of  the  process 
of  sin  going  so  far  that  no  recovery  is  possible  is 
recognized  by  St.  John  in  his  reference  to  the  sin 
unto  death,  and  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in 
its  warnings  against  apostasy.  The  Law  fails  to 
restrain,  it  even  provokes,  sin ;  and  the  gospel 
alone  otters  an  etiective  deliverance  from  sin.  The 
worst  sin  is  the  unbelief  that  rejects  the  sole 
means  of  salvation  from  sin.  For  all  sin  there  is 
judgment  ;  but  the  severest  judgment  falls  on  the 
neglect  of  the  ottered  salvation.  In  Christ  there  is 
both  the  forgdveness  of  sin  and  the  victory  over 
the  power  of  sin.  While  actually  the  conflict  with 
sin  still  continues  in  the  believer,  ideally,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  he  is  dead  to  sin  as  crucilied  with 
Christ,  or,  according  to  St.  John,  he  cannot  sin, 
for  he  is  kept  by  Christ.  While  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  specially  emphasizes  the  objective  aspect 
of  sin  as  guilt  rather  than  the  subjective  aspect  as 
weakness,  in  the  NT  generally  the  need  of  atone- 
ment for  the  guilt  is  probably  even  more  insisted 
on  than  the  need  of  deliverance  from  weakness. 
The  doctrine  of  sin  is  everywhere  presentetl,  not 
for  its  own  .sake,  but  as  the  dark  background  on 
which  shines  the  more  brightly  the  glory  of  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

While  we  cannot  subject  Christian  faith  to-day 
to  Jewish  eschatology,  demonology,  psychology,  or 
anthropology,  even  on  the  authority  of  a  Christian 
apostle,  and  while  the  apostolic  doctrine  must  in 
these  i-espects  at  least  be  modihed  for  our  thought, 
yet,  as  it  rests  on  a  real  moral  and  religious  ex- 
perience, such  truths  as  the  universality  of  sinful- 
ness in  the  race,  the  reality  of  the  moral  bondage 
of  the  individual,  the  certainty  of  future  judgment 


on  persistent  transgression,  the  necessity  of  for- 
giveness an<l  deliverance,  t  he  s\i(iiciency  of  the  grace 
of  God  for  salvation,  will  lind  conlirmation  from 
the  moral  conscience  and  the  religious  conscious- 
ness wherever  there  has  been  the  obedience  of  faith 
to  the  Divine  revelation  and  human  redemption  in 
Christ  Jesus.  To  most  modern  thought  the  ajjos- 
tolic  emiibasis  on  tli'ise  truths  seems  dis|iropor- 
tionate  and  exaggerated  ;  but,  whatever  dill'ereiu;e 
of  terms  and  even  of  ideas  there  may  have  been 
between  the  disciples  and  the  Master,  they  did  not 
take  sin  more  seriously  than  diil  He  who  gave  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  who  in  His  own  blood 
instituted  the  New  Covenant  unto  the  remission 
of  sins. 

LiTERATURB. — The  Standard  books  in  NT  Theology  and  ChriS: 
tian  doctrine  ;  coinmeiiriirifs  on  the  apostolic  wrilin^a  such  as 
W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam,  ICC,  '  Koiniins,'  Iviinburf;:!!, 
1!)02;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Kpislle  to  the  Urijirjci:,  London, 
1SS9,  Tlie  EpLslks  of  A«.  John,  do.,  1883 ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  Tlie 
KpisHe  0/  St.  James'\  do.,  lUlO ;  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  The 
Rflation  of  St.  Paul  to  Cuntrmporary  Jt.witih  Tlitnuiht,  do., 
UKKI;  J.  Laidlaw,  The.  Bihle  llm-trine  of  Ma}i.  new  cil.,  Edin- 
hurj^h,  1805 ;  J.  S.  Candlish,  The  lilbiical  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
do.,  1803  ;  F.  R.  Tennant,  The  Ofigin  and  I'ropaijation  oj 
■Sin-,  Cambridge,  1900,  The  Fall  and  Oritiinal  Sin,  do.,  1903, 
The  Concept  of  Sin,  do.,  1912  ;  H.  W.  Robinson,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Man,  Edinburgh,  1011 ;  F.  J.  Hall,  KrolutUm  and 
the  Fall,  London,  1910;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  chnstiiche  I,ehre  von 
der  RechtJ'ertigung  und  Versohnaitg  (Eng.  tr..  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Jxcstijication  and  lieconciliation,  Edinburgh,  1900). 

A.  E.  Garvie. 
SINAI. — The  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  also  one  of  the  higli  peaks 
there.  The  peninsula  is  usually  called  in  Scripture 
'  the  desert  (or  wilderness)  of  Sinai.'  St.  Stephen 
(Ac  7"")  recalls  how  an  angel  of  the  Lord  ajipeared 
to  Moses  '  in  the  wilderness  of  mount  Sinai,  in  a 
flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.'  Mount  Sinai  was  a  sacred 
mountain  from  very  early  times,  being  possibly 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Hahylonian 
moon-god  Sin.  In  the  Jewish  tradition  it  was 
sacred  to  Jahweh,  and  was  memorable  as  the  place 
where  God  gave  to  Moses  the  'lively  oracles' 
(Ac  7"*).  See,  further,  MOUNT,  Mountain.  For 
Gal  4--"-  see  Hagar.  J.  W.  DUNCAN. 

SINGING.— See  Praise. 

SIRACH.— Sirach  {'^etpax  or  Sipax)  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  which  in  Syriac  and  post-biblical 
Hebrew  is  written  ntp,  and  resembles  in  structure 
K-iii;  and  numerous  other  names  which  appear  in 
late  Hebrew  lists  (e.if.  Ezr2),  though  its  etymology 
is  obscure.  The  Greek  transliteration  has  been 
compared  to  'AKeXoa/xax  for  sm  '?pn  in  Ac  1",  and 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  render  a  sound  some- 
times called  the  glottal  catch. 

1.  Author. — The  person  who  bore  this  name  was 
the  father  of  a  Jesus,  author  of  a  Hebrew  work  of 
which  the  original  is  lost,  htit  which  is  preserved 
in  a  Greek  translation  called  1o(pla  'IijaoD  vlov  lupixt 
a  Syriac  translation  called  The  Word.i  of  Jesus  son 
of  iiimon  called  son  of  Astra  (i.e.  the  Captive),  and 
a  Latin  translation  called  Ecclesin.'sticus  lesu  filii 
Sirach.  In  the  Jewish  oral  tradition  it  is  cited  as 
The  Book  of  Ben-Sira,  whereas  according  to  Jerome 
it  was  called  Proverbs.  The  Latin  name  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Latin  Father  Kuhnus  as  a  '  non- 
canonical  book  suited  for  churches';  but  this  is 
very  proliaiily  a  conjecture,  and  the  suggestion  in 
the  mediaeval  chronicle  called  d^ivtid (A.  Neubauer, 
iMci/ltcvnl  Jeivish  Chronicles,  Oxford,  1SS7-95,  i. 
167)  that  the  title  was  a  Latin  one  derive<l  from 
Ecclesiastes,  i.e.  '  Hook  in  the  style  of  Ecclesi.astes,' 
is  attractive.  The  Hebrew  original  doubtless 
perished  when  the  rest  of  the  non-canonical  litera- 
tare  in  that  language  was  destroyed  :  and  such 
specimens  as  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
oral  tradition  are  exceedingly  inaccurate,  incon- 
sistent,  and   mixed   up    with   biblical  and  other 
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matter,  while  at  times  sayings  of  Ben-Sira  are 
ascribed  to  utiier  Kaliliis.  In  some  cases  the 
gradual  niergiiif;  of  a  saying  of  his  in  some  biblical 
text  can  be  followed  in  dilierent  collections  of 
tradition.  From  this  source,  then,  nothing  certain 
can  be  learned  about  him  or  his  book. 

In  the  colophon  (50")  some  Greek  MSS  give  the 
grandfather's  name  as  Eleazar,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  .Syriac  gives  the  father's  as  Simon,  sup- 

f losing  Asira  to  be  an  Aramaic  sobriquet.  The 
ast  seems  improbable,  since  we  should  have  ex- 
pected the  Hebrew  form  to  be  ben-ha-Asir  ;  but 
the  word  may  have  been  a  sobriquet,  and  the  other 
statements  may  be  correct. 

To  the  Greek  translation  there  is  prefixed  a  pre- 
face of  great  interest,  said  to  be  the  only  known 
honest  paragraph  by  any  Israelite  of  this  period, 
in  which  the  translator  states  that  the  original 
was  b\'  his  grandfather,  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  national  books  (a 
phrase  whii-h  represents  the  Rabbinical  TNK,  i.e. 
Law,  Prophets,  Writings,  as  a  name  for  the  OT), 
and  that  he  himself  had  come  to  Ale.xandria  in  the 
year  38  under  King  Euergetes,  and  studied  there 
for  a  long  time.  He  implies  further  that  the  whole 
OT  already  existed  in  Greek.  Though  the  chrono- 
logical expression  is  not  perfectly  clear,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  should  be  interpreted  as  the  year 
38  of  Euergetes  II.,  which  synchronizes  with  132 
B.C.  The  author  in  the  Greek  translation  calls 
himself  in  the  colophon  (50'-')  '  of  Jerusalem,'  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS  '  a  priest  of  Jerusalem ' ;  and 
the  list  of  eminent  Israelites  with  which  the  book 
closes  ends  with  an  encomium  on  the  high  priest 
Simon  son  of  Onias  ('  Nathania'  of  the  Syriac  is  a 
corruption  to  be  explained  from  the  Syriac  script). 
If  this  personage  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Simon 
the  Just  of  Josephus,  his  period  of  office  appears  to 
have  been  from  300  to  287  B.C.,  and  the  words  of 
BenSira  imply,  though  they  do  not  distinctly 
state,  that  he  had  seen  this  Simon  officiate.  'Vari- 
ous ways  have  been  devised  of  reconciling  the 
dates  of  the  original  and  the  translation,  which  ac- 
cording to  this  would  be  separated  by  about  150 
years,  though  the  translator  was  the  grandson  of 
the  author ;  probably  the  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  list 
of  the  high  priests,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  works 
of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  restore  it  {e.g. 
L.  Herzfeld,  Gcwhichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael",  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1863,  ii.  Excursus  6).  It  is  clear  that  Ben- 
Sira is  pre-Maccabfean  ;  h\s  floruit  is  probably  to 
be  placed  near  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd  pre-Christian  century.  The  ajipendix 
to  his  work  (ch.  51),  which  has  the  heading  'A 
Prayer  of  .lesns  the  son  of  Sirach,'  contains  some 
biographical  details,  but  they  are  too  vague  and 
obscurely  worded  to  convey  much  information. 
He  claims  to  have  travelled,  and  this  may  also  be 
inferred  from  his  praise  of  travel  (31'°"'^),  and  in 
both  passages  he  asserts  that  he  had  many  times 
been  in  great  danger ;  in  the  Prayer  he  specifies 
an  occasion  when  he  had  been  falsely  accused 
before  a  king.  Neither  this  nor  the  other  perils 
which  he  enumerates  are  anywhere  explained  in 
detail.  Since  in  43^^  he  quotes  hearsay  for  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  we  should  infer  that  he  had 
not  himself  crossed  it ;  it  is  noticeable  that  he  gives 
the  correct  seasons  for  the  overflow  of  the  rivers 
Jordan,  Tigris,  and  Nile  (24'-^-^),  and,  though  the 
first  of  these  may  have  been  got  from  Jos  3'°, 
the  others  could  scarcely  have  been  learned  from 
the  Bible.  If  (as  seems  likely)  the  account  of  the 
scribe  in  ch.  39  is  autobiographical,  he  must  at 
some  time  have  obtained  employment  at  a  Court. 

The  century  in  w^hicli  he  lived  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  in  Israelitish  history ;  hence  it  is  not 
possible  to  interpret  any  political  allusions  with 


certainty.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  politi- 
cal programme  in  45-''-^°,  where  the  author  insists 
that  the  high-priesthood  belongs  for  ever  to  the 
house  of  Aaron,  but  the  royal  title  to  the  house  of 
David.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  he 
is  projecting  himself  into  the  period  of  national 
independence  for  the  restoration  of  which  he  prays, 
and  indeed  Jewish  authors  of  a  much  later  period 
do  the  same  ;  in  the  Tanna  d'Be  Eliiihu  of  about 
the  lUth  cent.  A.U.  (ed.  Warsaw,  1893,  p.  563),  the 
'  crown  of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  the  crown  of  the 
house  of  David  '  are  still  said  to  be  inalienable. 

2.  Sources. — The  translator  mentions  the  author's 
biblical  studies,  and  in  24-*-  ^'  the  latter  confesses 
that  his  book  is  a  biblical  anthology,  though  in 
39'''  his  enumeration  of  what  the  scribe  should 
study  seems  to  be  rather  too  copious  to  be  confined 
to  the  OT  as  we  know  it.  Besides  the  Law,  he  is 
to  study  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients,  prophecies, 
the  dicta  of  renowned  men,  strophes,  mysteries, 
and  enigmas.  From  his  list  of  famous  men  we 
should  gather  that  his  Bible  contained  no  book 
that,  or  at  any  rate  no  author  who,  has  since  been 
lost,  and  in  the  main  the  Torah  (in  the  wider  sense) 
which  he  possessed  was  identical  with  ours.  Thus 
he  utilizes  the  whole  of  Isaiah,  all  five  books  of 
Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  eveiy  division  of 
the  Proverbs.  He  fails,  indeed,  to  mention  Daniel 
and  Ezra  in  his  list  of  famous  men,  and  this  silence 
is  often  used  as  a  strong  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  both  ;  nevertheless  he  appears  to 
quote  Daniel  in  33*",  Kal  -iiWoiuire  Kaipov!  Kai  eoprds, 
from  Dn  2-',  dXXoioi  Kaipoin  Kal  xp^""^^  (perhaps 
DnyiD),  and  the  name  for  the  Deity,  6  ^Hf  eh  Tbn  aidva 
(18'),  is  found  in  the  OT  only  in  Dn  12'.  The 
phrase  elp-qvevovre^  4v  KaroLKlaLs  avrwf  (44'''')  is  from 
Dn  4^.  40"^^^,  d\Layr}aei  ry^v  ^vx^v  avrov  iv  io^afiaatv 
aWorplois,  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Dn  1^  Further, 
the  passage  39'^-  '■*,  in  which  the  '  holy  sons '  are 
addressed  and  bidden  '  bless  the  Lord  for  all  his 
works,'  is  very  like  a  reference  to  the  hymn  of  the 
'  tliree  holy  children  '  inserted  in  the  Greek  Daniel 
3°^.  For  it  is  not  clear  who  else  the  '  holy  sons ' 
can  be,  and  the  words  addressed  to  them,  '  thrive 
as  a  rose  growing  on  a  water-brook,'  are  easily 
interpreted  from  Dn  1"*.  It  does  not  appear 
possible  to  demonstrate  acquaintance  on  Ben-Sira's 
part  with  Chronicles  or  Esther  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
them. 

Besides  the  OT,  Ben-Sira  displays  very  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  though 
he  nowhere  confesses  this,  or  even  makes  the 
study  of  Greek  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  '  scribe.'  Homer's  comparison  of  the  race 
of  men  to  leaves  {II.  vi.  146-149)  is  fairly  closely 
paraplirased  in  14'*.  There  is  a  reference  to  an 
^■Esopic  fable  in  13-.  Many  thoughts  are  borrowed 
from  the  works  of  Aristotle :  the  sleeplessness  of 
the  stars  (43'")  from  de  Cwlo,  284  A  32  ;  the  change- 
ableness  of  the  fool  (27")  from  Eudemian  Ethics, 
1239  B  12  ;  the  comparison  of  a  friend  to  wine  (9'") 
from  ih.  1238  A  23 ;  abuse  preceding  battle  (22-) 
from  Metaphys.  1013  A  9 ;  the  enmity  between  the 
hyiena  and  the  dog  (13")  from  Nat.  Hist.  594  B  3  ; 
the  decoy  partridge  (11'")  from  ib.  614  A  13;  the 
pleasing  effect  of  green  vegetation  on  the  eye  (40--) 
from  Problems,  959  A  25  ;  the  description  of  a  friend 
as  'one  whose  soul  is  like  thine'  (37'*")  from  Great 
Ethics,  1211  A  32;  tlie  affection  between  animals 
of  the  same  species  (13'*)  from  Problems,  896  B  10. 
The  use  of  Plato  is  far  less  considerable ;  still 
the  author  appears  in  43'  to  adopt  from  Cratylus 
409  C  Plato's  derivation  of  the  word  '  month,'  ij.ds 
or  iirjp,  from  ficioSaSai,,  '  to  diminish  '  or  '  wane '  of 
the  moon — a  derivation  which  naturally  applies  to 
the  Greek,  not  to  the  Hebrew,  name  of  the  month  ; 
and  the  puzzle  in  6"-,  '  wisdom  is  according  to  her 
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name  and  is  not  manifest  to  many,'  appears  to  be  a 
misuniliM'sliiMclinf;  of  tlie  ]>assaj;e  in  tlie  Cratijliis 
(•41'J  1!)  wlieie  the  etymolu};y  of  aoipla.  is  given, 
and  is  said  to  be  aKOTube^Ttpov,  'somewhat  ob- 
scure,' with  reference  not  to  wisdom,  but  to  the 
etymology  which  he  suggests.  (The  coincidence 
of  some  [jrecepts  witli  those  to  be  found  in  the 
Story  of  Aliikar  is  to  be  explained  by  borrowing  on 
tlie  part  of  tlie  hitter  from  lienSira,  the  Aramaic 
papyrus  of  Ahikar  published  by  Sachau  being  a 
glaring  forgery. ) 

One  or  two  additional  cases  of  borrowing  from 
Greek  literature  will  be  noticed  below  ;  there  is 
of  course  some  danger  of  discerning  a  loan  where 
there  is  only  a  coincidence.  Hence  the  saying 
(20'*),  '  A  slip  oft"  the  ground  rather  than  from  the 
tongue,' need  have  no  connexion  with  tli.-it  ascribed 
to  the  Stoic  Zeno  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  22),  '  It  is 
better  to  slip  with  the  feet  than  with  the  tongue,' 
just  as  alMuhallab  may  have  been  independent  of 
both  when  he  pointed  out  (A.H.  83  =  A.D.  702)  that 
'  a  man  raaj'  slip  with  his  foot  and  recover  ;  but 
if  he  slips  with  his  tongue,  he  will  perish'  (Uin 
Khaldun,  iii.  53).  Where,  however,  an  author 
acknowledges  to  composing  an  anthology  and  in- 
sists on  the  importance  of  learning  by  heart  what 
wise  men  have  said,  the  chances  of  borrowing  on 
his  part  where  there  is  close  correspondence  in 
thought  and  expression  are  very  great.  We  shall 
probably  be  right,  then,  in  supposing  Ben-Sira  to 
have  got  from  the  Greeks  the  maxim  (ll''*),  '  Call  no 
man  lia|ipy  before  his  end.'  For  this  saying  is 
dehnitely  associated  by  the  Hellenes  with  the 
name  of  Solon  (Herod,  i.  86  ;  Aristotle,  Nic.  Ethics, 
1100  A  11),  though  it  is  constantly  quoted  as  a 
proverb. 

The  fact  that  Ben-Sira  had  before  him  no 
Hebrew  or  national  literature  which  has  not  been 
preserved  is  of  great  interest ;  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  with  his  grandson  the  biblical  books  were 
classified  as  they  are  still.  In  the  book  itself 
certain  other  names  appear.  Thus  a  portion  of  the 
projiliecies  is  called  the  Remonstrances  (48'"),  of 
which  we  recognize  the  original  in  ninDin.T  similarly 
used  in  Jerus.  Peak,  ii.  4.  Enigmas  and  Parables 
is  the  title  taken  by  Ps  78,  to  which  there  is  a 
reference  in  .W.  The  Bible  as  a  whole  is  identi- 
fied with  Wisdom  in  24^'' '-,  and  v.**  implies  that 
it  had  already  undergone  several  generations  of  ex- 
pounders. The  attitude  of  Jewish  writers  to  their 
Bible  has  so  often  been  dictated  by  that  of  their 
neighbours  to  their  own  sacred  books  that  we  may 
be  justilied  in  finding  here  the  traces  of  the  Hellenic 
estimate  of  the  Homeric  poems,  to  which  the 
Greek  translator  makes  a  veiled  allusion  in  the 
phrase  'narrating  epics  in  writing'  (44^''). 

3.  Poetical  form. — To  any  one  who  compares  the 
lines  of  l!en-Sira  with  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  OT  it  is  apparent  that  the  latter  liave  boon 
subjected  to  Procrustean  treatment ;  thus  Gn  17*, 
'  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee,' 
becomes  in  Sir  44",  '  Abraham  was  a  great  father 
of  many  people ' ;  but  for  Gn  22'*,  '  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,'  Sir  45-"' 
substitutes,  '  that  nations  should  be  blessed  in  his 
seed.'  Sometimes  the  order  of  the  plirases  is  in- 
verted ;  so  Ec  3'^  'nothing  can  be  added  to  it  nor 
anything  taken  from  it,'  becomes  in  Sir  18°,  'there 
may  be  nothing  taken  from  them,  neither  may 
anything  be  added  to  them.'  Sometimes  the  verse 
reproduced  undergoes  so  much  inversion  and  padding 
that  the  sense  is  seriously  injured,  e.g.  Job  8'^  in 
Sir  40".  Since  in  the  first  passages  cited  the  author 
has  altered  a  Divine  et.yniolog;^'  by  the  introduction 
of  a  monosyllable  3t  and  seriously  reduced  a  Divine 
promise  by  the  omission  of  another  mono.syllalile 
73,  it  is  evident  that  single  syllables  are  of  imiiort- 
ance  to  him,  i.e.  that  his  Procrustean  metliods  are 


due  to  his  em])loymcnt  of  a  syllabic  metre  to  which 
he  accommodates  the  biblical  material.  That  he 
should  do  this  is  very  natural,  since,  as  has  been 
seen,  he  displays  considerable  aciiuaintance  with 
Greek  literature ;  and  from  the  nearly  contemporary 
Puitiiilus  of  Plautus  we  find  that  the  kindred 
Plicenician  dialect  was  being  accoinmodated  to 
Greek  syllabic  metres.  The  metrical  scheme  is 
supplied  by  the  correct  re-translatiim  of  any  two 
or  three  o\  tlie  lines,  and,  where  they  are  taken 
directly  from  the  OT,  this  is  easy  ;  and  this  scheme 
is  a  trimeter  of  the  rhythm  culled  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Bacchic,  in  Arabic  and  Persian  miUaqarih, 
of  which  the  basis  is  a  foot  of  the  form  y  /_  o. 
In  Persian  this  rhythm  is  very  popular,  the  whole 
of  the  great  classic  SJiah-namch\is\ni^  composed  in 
it;  the  Hebrew  variety  (except  in  the  substitution 
of  three  feet  as  the  linounit  for  four)  resembles 
the  Latin  variety  used  by  Plautus,  e.g.  'multils 
res  simitu  in  nie6  corde  v6r.so.'  Where  the  lines 
do  not  correspond  with  this  scheme,  there  is  some 
fault  either  in  the  tradition  or  in  the  re-translation. 
Thus  27",  0c777T;<rts  tucf/ioCs  5cA  iravTbi  aotfiloLj  when 
re-tr,anslated  is  one  syllable  short :  but  the  Latin 
version  which  oli'crs  '  sicut  sol '  indicates  that  no3n 
is  corrupt  for  nonj,  which  gives  the  ninth  syllable 
requireti,  and  furnishes  a  correct  antithesis  to  the 
changeableness  which  in  clause  6  is  compared  to 
that  of  the  moon.  Where  the  lines  contain  lists, 
the  fact  that  they  are  padded  in  order  to  obtain  a 
metrical  scheme  is  sometimes  very  obvious.  So  in 
the  list  40',  divaroi  aal  alfia  xai  fpis  Kal  })Oiuj>ala, 
eTToryur^al,  \lijlI>^,  Kal  avvrpiixiia  Kal  tidffTt(,  Fritzsche 
ejected  ^iro7u7a(,  'utpote  explicationis  causa  ad- 
sutum.'  It  seems  unnecessary  for  the  sense,  but 
the  two  syllables  which  it  represents  (nns)  are  very 
necessary  for  the  metre. 

The  re-translation,  if  ever  satisfactorilj'  accom- 
plished, will  be  of  importance  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  which  at  present  liejiends  on  a 
tradition  codified  some  1000  years  later.  For  it 
will  be  found  that,  when  the  consonants  are  re- 
stored, the  metre  settles  the  vocalization  (to  a 
certain  extent)  as  in  33",  iyKali'i<Toi'  a-qnela  Kal  aWol- 
waov  6aviM(ri.a,  mNSs:  nat  mn.x  vin,  where  the  metre 
and  the  sense  both  require  that  .isb"!  should  be  rea<l 
ushnch,  not  w'shattneh  ('and  repeat,'  not  'and 
alter'). 

i.  Language. — The  language  employed  by  the 
author  was  from  the  nature  of  the  case  mainly 
that  of  the  OT,  of  which  his  book  is  so  largely  a 
metrical  cento  ;  but  here  and  there  the  traces  of  a 
later  development  of  Hebrew,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Mishna,  can  be  discovered  ;  and  indeed  the 
fragments  preserved  by  the  Oral  Tradition  exhibit 
a  considerable  amount  of  this.  No  confidence  can 
indeed  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  these ;  it  is, 
however,  of  some  interest  that  the  transmitters  of 
that  tr.-idition  thought  of  his  language  as  Uabhinic. 
One  interesting  technicality,  niaSn,  '  rules  of  con- 
duct,' wliicli  clearly  underlies  iropeioi  in  1*'  occurs 
in  an  obelized  passage ;  but  comparison  of  Greek 
and  Syriac  seems  to  reveal  Tin.i  for  'to  beg'  in 
40-*'',  and  ]V'2  for  'sbamefast'  in  41";  while  in 
37""  the  sentence  rendered  '  there  is  a  friend,  which 
is  only  a  friend  in  name'  meant  'which  is  really  a 
friend,'  the  usage  which  is  here  hidden  being  that 
of  the  later  Hebrew,  where  '  to  be  named  '  means 
'to  be  in  reality'  (e.g.  Bab.  Gittin,  47a).  The  use 
of  late  or  Aramaic  words  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  dictated  by  metrical  reasons ;  so  in  8'°  •isu 
can  be  restored  with  certainty  for  'coals,'  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  word  was  employed  because 
'^ni  c^mtained  a  syllable  too  m.any.  The  Greek 
word  d7W7<is  m.ay  have  been  employed  in  48'"',  but 
this  seems  to  be  isolated. 

5.  Subject. — The  subject  of  the  work  belongs  to 
what  is  called  in  Arabic  Adab,  sometimes  rendered 
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'  Miscellanies ' ;  it  is  didactic,  devotional,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  historical.  The  last  portion  is  clearly 
marked  oil  from  tlie  rest  and  occupies  the  final 
chapters  44-50,  l)oini;  a  record  of  tlie  ''reat  men 
mentioned  in  the  OT,  to  whom  the  high  priest 
Simon  is  added  ;  it  is  preceded  by  a  description  of 
the  wonders  of  Nature  occupying  ch.  42  from  v." 
and  ch.  43.  The  matter  which  precedes  seems  to 
fall  into  two  books,  each  of  which  starts  with  a 
hymn  to  Wisdom  (chs.  1-2.3  and  24-42"). 

Since  the  aphorisms  are  very  largely  counsels  of 
prudence,  rules  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  or  ob- 
servations on  '  things  in  general,'  even  where  they 
are  not  reproductions  of  OT  verses,  they  contain 
little  that  is  original  or  distinctive ;  man  in  all 
known  societies  has  developed  largely  the  same 
characteristics,  which  therefore  have  been  noticed 
by  observers  in  very  different  countries  and  periods. 
The  interest  of  the  work  consists  largely  in  the 
differences  which  it  exhibits  from  the  Of  on  the 
one  hand  and  tlie  later  Jewish  literature  on  the 
other.  The  former  are  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  Greek  culture,  which  in  the  OT  itself  appears 
only  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  in  our  time  contact  of  Orientals  with 
the  West  leads  either  to  contempt  on  the  part  of 
the  former  for  their  own  civilization  or  to  ex- 
aggerated appreciation  of  it ;  Ben-Sira's  case  seems 
to  resemble  the  latter.  He  places  the  home  of 
Wisdom  in  Jerusalem  (24"),  and  ignores  all  celeb- 
rities save  biblical  heroes  in  his  list  of  statesmen, 
authors,  and  musical  composers  (44'"°).  Neverthe- 
less his  debt  to  Greek  authors  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
considerable  ;  and  though  in  one  place  he  ridicules 
sacrilices  to  idols  (30"),  which  he  compares  with 
the  practice  of  offering  meats  to  the  dead,  his 
book  is  on  the  wliole  singularly  free  from  that 
invective  against  foreign  cults  which  reaches  its 
climax  in  Isaiah  and  tlie  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
made  the  Jews,  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  notorious 
for  their  contempt  of  the  gods.  Of  the  sacrilices 
enjoined  by  his  own  religion  he  can  only  say  that 
they  should  be  offered  because  the  law  enjoins 
them  (32').  His  theory  of  life  (14""i*)  reproduces 
that  of  Heracles  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripiaes  (770- 
802) :  since  man  lias  only.one  life,  and  death  may 
come  at  any  time,  he  had  best  enjoy  himself  while 
he  has  the  chance.  If  this  is  slightly  modified  or 
explained  away  in  what  follows,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  is  the  happiest 
form  of  existence,  the  Greek  hedonistic  schools 
were  prepared  to  accept  this  gloss,  or  rather  pro- 
vided it  themselves.  Quite  in  Hellenic  style  he 
dilates  on  the  delights  of  a  symposium,  wliere  there 
is  good  wine  and  choice  music  (34^-35^),  and, 
parodying  the  words  of  Mininermus,  who  declared 
that  life  would  not  be  worth  having  without  love 
(T.  Bergk,  Lyrici  Grceci,  Leipzig,  1882,  ii.  25), 
asserts  that  it  would  not  be  worth  having  without 
wine  (34-').  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  inclined 
to  disparage  female  beauty,  as  appears  from  26'^''^ 
Comparison  of  this  passage  with  Pr  31'"'^',  on 
which  it  is  partly  modelled,  indicates  very 
clearly  the  infl^ience  of  the  beauty-cult  of  the 
Hellenes  on  the  Israelitish  mind.  Tlie  precepts 
on  the  use  of  wine  display  very  close  correspondence 
xvith  those  of  Theognis  (Lynci  Grceci,  ii.  162-164), 
from  whom  they  are  likely  to  have  been  taken. 

The  influence  of  Greek  thought  appears  very 
strongly  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  train- 
ing necessary  for  the  scribe  (38^*-39").  For  this 
purpose  leisure  is  required ;  and,  although  in  another 
context  he  had  recommended  industry  (10"-  ^^)  and 
especially  agriculture  (7'''-^),  he  now  asserts  that 
these  occupations  and  those  of  craftsmen  and 
artists,  e.g.  potters  and  gem-engravers,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  two  which  Aristotle  in  the  Pulitii-s 
declares  alone  suitable    for   gentlemen,   viz.    the 


.service  of  the  State  and  philosophy.  The  service 
of  the  State  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Athenian 
llepublic,  where  the  governing  bodies  were  the  jiovKr; 
and  the  ^KKXijaia,  while  the  otKaariiptov  was  the 
judicial  authority ;  it  is,  however,  clear  that  the 
oiKoffTijs  of  whom  he  is  thinking  is  not  the  Athenian 
juror  but  the  judge,  or  qadi.  Although  there  is 
not  a  little  in  this  passage  which  reminds  the 
reader  of  Greek  treatises  on  preparation  for  a 
political  career,  e.g.  Plato's  Alcibiades  /.,  probably 
it  is  nearer  in  many  respects  to  the  Islamic  disci- 
pline called  Adnb  al-Katih,  or  studies  necessary  for 
a  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
changes  introduced  into  Hellenic  life  by  the  fall  of 
the  free  Republics.  Part  of  the  scribe's  training  is 
to  be  got  by  travelling  abroad  and  entering  the 
service  of  some  ruler  (3'J^)  ;  but  it  very  largely 
consists  in  accumulating  books  and  learning  them 
by  lieart  (vv.'"*),  as  was  the  case  in  Islamic  times. 

Another  profession  to  which  some  attention  is 
devoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  literature  of  the 
Israelites  is  the  medical  (38'""'),  the  existence  of 
which  has,  however,  to  be  defended  from  passages 
in  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  author  expresses 
himself  with  great  caution,  and  implies  that  what 
the  pliysician  can  do  is  to  pray  for  the  patient. 

As  compared  with  the  later  Jewisli  literature, 
i.e.,  the  Talmudim  and  Midrashim  (of  which  the 
general  antiquity  is  certified  by  the  Gospels, 
though  the  process  of  oral  tradition  through  many 
centuries  has  introduced  great  modifications),  Ben- 
Sira's  book  seems  to  exhibit  few  of  the  same 
interests.  He  looks  forward  to  the  coming  of 
Elijah  (48'°-  ")>  on  the  faith  of  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi ;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  a  Messiah. 
He  does  not  even  mention  the  Sabbath  or  the 
food- legislation  (unless  40-'°  be  a  reference  to  it). 
His  idea  of  religious  obligations  consists  in  otter- 
ing the  prescribed  sacrifices  and  paying  tlie  priest 
his  dues,  which  the  Greek  text  assesses  more 
highly  than  the  Syriac  (7^"'^')-  He  thinks  of  the 
glyptic  art  as  a  normal  industry  (38-''),  not  as  a 
violation  of  the  Second  Commandment.  The  pro- 
found darkness  which  covers  Israelitish  afl'airs  in 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  renders  this  phenomenon  difficult 
to  explain.  The  cases  in  which  the  formulse  of  the 
later  Halakhah  and  Haggadah  are  suggested  are 
exceedingly  rare.  In  37^  the  irovi^phv  ifdv/i-rj/m  evi- 
dently stands  for  the  ynn  -la;  which  was  derived 
from  Gn  6°,  and  this  faculty  may  be  what  is  meant 
by  Sia/SouXiox  in  17*,  where  a  rather  curious  list 
of  faculties  is  given.  In  v."  the  theorj'  is  stated 
that  every  nation  has  '  a  ruler,'  i.e.  guardian  angel, 
which  is  worked  out  in  the  Midrashim  [e.g.  Exodus 
Rabba,  21,  32).  In  39'-^  the  'spirits'  are  identified 
with  forces  whereby  God  wreaks  vengeance  on 
evil-doers ;  this  theme  is  also  worked  out  in  the 
Midrash  (e.g.  Genesis  Babba,  10).  From  his  ac- 
count of  a  banquet  (31'^'^-)  we  should  guess  that 
the  '  hand  -  washing '  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Gosjiels  had  not  yet  been  introduced  as  a  religious 
observance ;  the  only  ceremonial  washing  men- 
tioned is  after  contact  with  a  corpse  (34^).  The 
only  trace  that  has  been  found  of  Alexandrian 
exegesis  is  in  44",  where  Enoch  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pattern  of  repentance  to  the  generations. 
This  is  inferred  by  Philo  from  the  Greek  word 
IxeridriKev  used  in  Gn  5^  for  the  Hebrew  np'7, 
'  took '  (de  Abrahamo,  3),  for  '  metathesis '  signifies 
change,  in  this  case  cliange  of  mind.  If  tlie  verse 
were  genuine,  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  the 
author  had  studied  the  OT  in  the  LXX  version, 
and  that  the  interpretation  found  in  PhUo  was 
some  200  years  earlier  than  PhUo's  time.  It  seems 
certain  that  this  verse  is  an  interpolation,  not  only 
because  it  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac,  hut  chiefly 
because  Enoch  is  mentioned  in  trie  supplementary 
list  of  celebrities  (49"),  where  what  happened  to 
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liim  is  interpreted  according  to  the  Hebrew.  Tlie 
interpolation,  tlien,  is  later  than  the  time  of  Pliilo, 
but  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  all  the 
Greek  MSS. 

6.  Place  of  the  work  in  Jewish  literature. — 
The  mode  wherein  'the  Law'  is  euhi;;ized  in  the 
work  makes  it  clear  that  the  canon  in  the  author's 
time  was  so  well  lixed  that  the  admission  of  any 
later  work  would  he  extremely  dilticiilt ;  although, 
then,  verses  of  15en-Sira  are  at  times  cited  as 
from  the  Hagiographa,  it  is  reasonable  to  explain 
tliis  as  due  to  defective  memory  on  the  part  of  the 
Kabbis  who  cite  them,  not  to  tlie  work  ever  having 
been  canonical.  It  is  clear  tliat  .)ose]>hus  was 
either  unacquainted  with  its  existence  or  did  not 
regard  it  as  sutiiciently  important  to  deserve 
notice.  It  is  not  actually  cited  in  the  NT,  but 
the  parable  in  Lk  12""-'"  appears  to  be  an  amplili- 
cation  of  11"^",  which  is  based  on  Ec  4'-*;  and 
the  doctrine  involved  in  '  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us '  is 
so  clearly  stated  in  '26'''  that  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  latter  as  the  source.  Further,  the 
precept  against  vain  repetitions  in  prayer  (Mt  tj'), 
whatever  the  correct  rendering  of  the  phrase  in 
the  original,  is  nearer  7''"',  '  repeat  not  a  w  ord  in 
thy  prayer,'  than  Ec  5-,  the  soiirce  of  the  latter. 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  Ben-Sira's  book  was  at 
this  time  used  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  last  person  known  to  have  possessed  the 
original  appears  to  be  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah,  of 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century.  For  S*"- "  are 
cited  on  his  authority  from  Ben-Sira  in  Gen. 
Babba  8,  where  the  four  hemistichs  are  increased 
to  sLx,  and  Jerus.  Jiagigah,  ii.  1,  where  they  are 
reduced  to  four,  but  interpolated  from  Job  II*; 
in  Bab.  Hagigah,  13a  they  are  again  reduced  to 
four,  but  by  arbitrary  omission  of  two  synonymous 
clauses.  The  first  of  these  collections  comes  nearest 
to  the  original  as  certified  by  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
together.  Naturally  the  connexion  of  R.  Eleazar 
with  the  citation  may  be  inaccurate,  but  the  fact 
of  its  occurrence  in  two  separate  collections  in- 
spires some  confidence.  Numerous  sayings  which 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  verses  of  the 
book  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections,  often 
wronglj'  ascribed;  thus  in  Aboth  4,  Sir  7"  is 
quoted  according  to  the  text  of  the  Syriac  version, 
and  ascribed  to  R.  Levites,  a  man  of  Yabneh. 
Sir  11-'  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tanna  d'Be  Eliahu, 
i.  61,  without  sign  of  quotation.  An  Aramaic  form 
of  12'  is  quoted  in  Gen.  llabba  22  as  a  proverb. 
Some  of  these  resemblances  may  be  coincidences, 
but  in  other  cases  [e.g.  7")  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  verses  of  the  book  have  been  preserved  in 
a  mangled  form,  with  erroneous  ascriptions.  Since 
the  period  wherein  they  were  transmitted  orally 
covered  several  centuries  at  the  least,  they  furnish 
a  good  example  of  this  mode  of  transmission, 
whereby  accuracy  seems  always  to  be  lost.  The 
date  when  any  of  these  collections  ceased  to  he 
oral  cannot  now  be  determined,  since  Jewish 
writers  invariably  falsify  the  evidence  on  this 
subject ;  examples  will  be  found  in  the  variants  of 
Yahuda's  edition  of  R.  Bachya's  Hidayah,  Leiden, 
1912,  pp.  145,  146. 

From  the  discussion  in  Bab.  Sank.  1006  we  can 
infer  that  the  original  had  been  lost  by  the  time 
of  I!ab  Joseph  {4tli  century).  This  personage 
couples  it  with  '  foreign  literature,'  by  the  reading 
of  which  eternal  life  is  forfeited  ;  and  the  first 
passage  cited  and  interpreted  quite  certainly  does 
not  belong  to  it.  It  thus  appears  that  the  book 
was  already  thought  of  as  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians, though  originally  Jewish.  Jerome  indeed 
(about  400)  professes  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
original ;  as  he  made  no  use  of  it  for  the  correction 
of  the  Vetus  Itala,  his  statement  is  liable  to  sus- 


picion. Jewish  writers  either  know  nothing  about 
IJcu-Sira  or  get  their  information  from  Christians. 
Dcl'ore  the  hook  became  Jiart  of  the  inheritance 
left  by  the  Hellenic  and  Syrian  Jews  to  the  Chris- 
tians, it  ai)pears  to  have  received  some  additions 
wliiih  are  lound  in  certain  (Ireek  MS.S  and  are 
obelized  in  the  Ilexaplar  Syriac.  Some  of  these, 
e.g.  those  after  1*  and  1",  are  evidently  translated 
from  Hebrew  ;  and  the  long  pa.ssage  that  follows 
2()'"'  in  MS  248,  which  contains  most  of  these  addi- 
tions, seems  to  be  certilied  as  a  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  by  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
Syriac.  The  SiS  cited  and  .some  others  occasion- 
ally exhibit  variants  which  go  back  to  a  Hebrew 
original,  e.g.  37-"^  Icrrai  for  s'^fftrai ;  25^,  luopdv  for 
lioiX^v  (i.e.  nnt')  ;  10",  where  mcpri<pdi>wi'  is  added 
to  (Ovwv,  doubtless  an  improved  renderin"  of  o-nj. 
Since  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  iill  Greek 
MSS  go  back  to  one  copy,  if  the  Hebrew  di.sap- 
peared  aliout  A.D.  150  these  improvements  must 
all  have  been  made  before  that  date,  though  per- 
petuated in  latt^  MSS. 

7.  Place  in  the  Christian  Church. — The  process 
whereby  the  literature  of  the  Hellenic  and  Syrian 
Jews  was  appropriated  and  inherited  by  Christians 
is  exceedingly  obscure.  With  this  question  is 
connected  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Peshitta  OT, 
which  is  now  known  to  lie  behind  certain  passages 
in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels,  whence  it  appears 
to  be  pre-Christian  ;  just  as  Christian  books  of 
interest  were  translated  into  Syriac  shortly  after 
their  appearance  in  Christian  times,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  same  to  have  been  done  with  Hebrew 
books  in  Jewish  times.  The  work  of  Ben-Sira 
formed  part  of  the  inheritance  taken  over  by  the 
Christian  communities  from  their  predecessors ; 
but,  though  associated  with  the  canonical  books, 
it  failed  to  obtain  admission  into  the  canon  ;  hence 
it  is  found  in  neither  of  the  canons  preserved  in 
the  HE  of  Eusebius,  who  notices  the  fact  (vi.  l.S) 
that  although  a.vTi\e-fbp.(vov  it  is  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  That  various  Christian  writers 
should  quote  it  as  by  Solomon  is  not  surprising. 
The  Latin  version  is  certainly  early,  and  in  a 
curious  language,  said  to  be  African  Latinity  ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  help  of  a  copy  of 
the  original ;  for  not  only  does  it  exhiliit  the 
chapters  in  their  right  order  as  does  the  Syriac, 
whereas  in  all  copies  of  the  Greek  there  is  a  seri- 
ous transposition  of  chapters  in  the  middle  of  the 
work,  but  in  a  con-siderable  number  of  cases  its 
renderings  are  explicable  on  this  supposition.  An 
example  has  been  given  above. 

The  other  versions  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
criticism  of  the  text ;  of  the.se  the  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Ethio))ic,  and  Syro-Hexaplar  are  from  the 
Greek,  the  Arabic  from  the  Syriac. 

8.  In  Islamic  literature  the  name  of  Ben-Sira 
ap])ears  to  lie  unknown,  but  in  spite  of  this  his 
work  is  perhaps  more  frequently  cited  than  any 
other  biblii:al  book.  Thus  30''^  are  cited  in  the 
Kamil  of  Mubarrad  (i.  45)  as  the  words  of  'a 
sage';  26.  20  was  cited  by  Malik  b.  Pinar  (t 
A.H.  123  =  A.D.  740)  as  'written  in  the  'Wisdom' 
(Mikhlat,  49,  16) ;  18-''  is  cited  by  Ghazali  (Iliya 
'uliim  al  din,  iii.  66)  as  from  the  Torali ;  2!l'-' 
is  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Muhammad  in  the 
Mitsnad  of  Ibn  Hanbal  (i.  62)  as  is  25-  in 
the  Sahih  of  Muslim  (i.  41);  while  26-'  is  cited 
as  'a  tradition'  by  Yaqut  (iJirtionary  of  Learned 
Men,  ed.  D.  S.  Margolionth,  London,  1913,  i. 
15).  Early  authors,  e.g.  the  poet  Abu  Nuwaa 
and  the  pol3graph  Jahiz  of  Basrah,  occasion- 
ally employ  phrases  which  seem  traceable  to 
the  book,  though  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
source  ;  thus  in  the  Miser.i  of  the  latter  (cd  H.  van 
Vloten,  Leiden,   1900,  p.  99,   12)   'the  people  call 
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miser  one  whose  loaves  are  few  in  number '  looks 
like  a  reproduction  of  34-^ ;  it  is,  however,  difli- 
cult  to  distinguish  in  such  cases  between  repro- 
duction and  coincidence,  whence  it  is  likely  that 
the  verse  of  Ibn  llijjah  (Cairo,  1304,  p.  96),  'death 
is  sweeter  than  a  bitter  life,'  is  his  own,  though  the 
words  are  all  but  identical  with  tliose  of  Sir  30". 

9.  Re-translations. — Re-translation,  in  the  sense 
of  restoring  the  lost  original,  is  a  difficult  task, 
yet  somewhat  facilitated  by  the  extreme  faithful- 
ness of  the  (ireek  ;  it  is  further  aided  by  compari- 
son with  the  independent  Peshitta  Syriac,  which 
seems  to  have  followed  a  mutilated  and  partly 
obliterated  copy,  which  it  often  paraphrased  rather 
than  translated.  In  recent  times  the  task  has 
been  attempted  by  J.  L.  Wolfsohn  (Ben-Zeb),  who 
followed  the  Syriac,  which  he  supplemented  from 
a  German  version  of  the  Greek  ("Vienna,  1814). 
A  more  scholarly  re-translation  is  that  of  I.  Z. 
Frankel  (re-printed  Warsaw,  1894,  in  a  complete 
version  of  the  Apocrypha  made  from  the  Greek). 
Both  these  works  aim  at  providing  a  readable 
rendering  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  read 
Hebrew  rather  than  at  restoring  for  philological 
purposes  the  ipsinsima  verba  of  the  original. 

In  the  years  1897-99  considerable  fragments  were 
published  in  Oxford  by  A.  E.  Cowley  and  A. 
Neubauer,  and  in  Cambridge  by  S.  Scliechter  and 
C.  Taylor,  of  a  re-translation  made  in  the  10th  or 
11th  cent.,  which,  doubtless  owing  to  its  extreme 
badness,  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion  in  an 
Egyptian  Genizah.  This  was,  indeed,  mistaken 
for  the  original  by  the  editors  and  for  a  time  by 
some  otliers,  but  that  it  is  a  re-translation  is  de- 
monstrated by  all  the  tests  that  can  be  applied, 
and  only  a  few  arguments  need  be  adduced  here. 

(1)  It  borrows  from  the  Talmud,  and  not  vice 
versa.  In  Bab.  Erubin  5ia  the  following  is 
quoted  :  '  My  son,  if  thou  hast,  do  good  to  thyself, 
for  there  is  not  in  Sheol  luxury,  neither  is  there  to 
death  delay.'  This  comes  originally  from  Sir  14", 
'  ChUd,  according  as  thou  hast,  do  good  to  thyself, 
and  offerings  to  the  Lord  worthily  bring';  v.'^, 
'  Remember  that  death  will  not  delay,  and  a 
covenant  of  Hades  has  not  been  shown  thee ' ; 
v.'^,  '  Give  and  take  and  deceive  thy  soul, 
for  there  is  not  in  Hades  to  seek  luxui-y.'  It  is 
clear  that  the  reminiscence  in  the  Talmud  is  of 
yyUa.  16b.  i2»_  fijg  Egyptian  document  for  v.^- 
gives  the  two  clauses  v."*''  and  v.'^  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Talmud  :  '  Remember 
that  there  is  not  in  Sheol  luxury,  neitlier  will 
death  delay.'  The  clause  which  in  the  Greek  is 
v.'^""  is  here  transferred  to  the  place  before  v.'^. 
But  when  we  come  to  v.'^  we  find  the  same  clause 
repeated  :  '  Give  to  a  brother  and  give  and  indulge 
thyself;  for  there  is  not  in  Sheol  to  seek  luxury.' 
The  only  explanation  of  this  is  that,  when  re- 
translating v.'^,  the  translator  recollected  the 
Talmudic  citation  and  inserted  it  whole,  without 
noticing  that  the  clause  about  Sheol  and  luxury 
came  later  in  the  copy  before  him  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  v.'"'  he  translated  it  afresh.  Practically 
the  same  thing  is  done  by  Wolfsohn,  who  inserts 
the  Talmudic  quotation  as  v.",  but  does  not  repeat 
the  clause  about  Sheol  and  luxuiy  in  v.'*  because 
the  Syriac  omits  it. 

(2)  In  numerous  places  where  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  versions  differ  slightly,  yet  quite  clearly 
represent  the  same  original,  the  Egyptian  docu- 
ment has  two  texts,  translating  or  mistranslating 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac.  So  in  30-"  where 
the  Greek  has  '  eunuch '  and  the  Syriac  mhaimna, 
i.e.  'faithful,'  but  used  ordinarily  for  'eunuch,' 
the  Egyptian  document  has  two  verses,  one  with 
'eunuch  and  the  other  with  '  faithful.'  Similarly 
in  30",  where  the  Greek  has  '  Better  is  death  than 
a  bitter  life,  and  eternal  rest  than  constant  sick- 


ness,' but  the  Syriac,  '  Better  is  it  to  die  than  an 
evil  life,  and  go  down  to  Sheol  than  a  sickness 
svhich  is  permanent,'  the  Egyptian  document  has 
two  verses,  one  with  '  eternal  rest '  and  the 
other  with  'to  go  down  to  Sheol.'  Since  the 
(Jreek  and  the  Syriac  clearly  represent  the  same 
original,  somewhat  differently  rendered,  it  is 
obvious  and  certain  that  the  Egyptian  document 
is  compiled  from  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac,  not 
vice  versa. 

(3)  The  Egyptian  document  has  numerous  read- 
ings which  are  easily  explicable  as  mistranslations 
of  Syriac  or  Greek  words,  e.p.  that  already  cited  of 
mhaimna,  41'-'',  'wisdom'  for  unyi,  which  really 
means  'of  injustice,'  but  would  be  certainly  mis- 
rendered  thus  by  one  acquainted  only  with  the 
Jewish  Aramaic;  35'*,  'a  judgment  of  song'  for 
aiiyKpiixa.  ixomiKuiv  (!).  Others  are  explicable  by  the 
medium  of  another  language  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  re-translator  had  access  to  the  Greek 
directly.  This  language  is  identified  with  certainty 
as  Persian  written  in  the  Arabic  character  by  the 
mistranslation  in  43-  of  ot-ayyiWoiv  by  '  pouring  out 
heat.'  This  is  obviously  due  to  the  Persian  skhn, 
which  means  both  '  speech '  (its  Persian  sense)  and 
'  heat '  (its  Arabic  sense).  Since  the  subject  is  the 
sun,  one  who  did  not  remember  Ps  19  might  not 
unreasonably  think  that  he  poured  forth  heat  rather 
than  speech.  Another  certain  mistranslation  from 
Persian  is  in  43'^  'lightning'  for  'snow,'  since  in 
this  language  the  words  are  all  but  indistinguish- 
able (barq  and  barf,  distinguished  by  a  dot).  Be- 
sides containing  mistranslations  this  document 
sometimes  absolutely  fails  to  understand  the 
author,  e.g.  the  'decoy-partridge'  of  IP". 

(4)  Even  if  the  document  were  not  condemned 
hopelessly  by  internal  evidence,  the  external  evi- 
dence would  condenm  it.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
nature  of  the  references  in  the  Oral  Tradition 
makes  it  certain  that  the  work  had  been  lost  before 
that  tradition  had  been  compiled.  The  only  work 
in  which  the  Egyptian  document  is  quoted  is  a 
raedireval  squib  called  Scfer  ha-Galuy,  composed  in 
mockery  of  the  Gaon  Saadyah  (t  A.D.  941),  though 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  even  this  work  is  rather 
against  it  than  in  its  favour,  since  it  classifies  it 
with  a  notorious  forgery,  the  Hebrew  Hasmonsean 
Roll,  and  makes  the  ludicrous  statement  that  the 
authors  of  these  works  provided  them  with  points 
and  accents — inventions  of  the  8th  cent,  at  the 
earliest.  The  real  Saadyah  knows  Ben-Sira  only 
from  the  citations  in  the  Talmud.  In  the  pseudo- 
Josephus,  a  Hebrew  work  of  the  9th  cent.,  the 
latter  is  called  Ttsn-Shirach,  a  form  which  must 
come  from  the  Greek  ;  and  in  a  chronicle  of  the 
11th  or  12th  cent.  (Neubauer,  MeclicBval  Jewish 
Chronicles,  i.  167)  his  work  is  called  Maqhil,  which 
is  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  Ecclesiasticus.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  10th  cent,  the  author  of  the 
Arabic  Fihrist  mentions  the  work  as  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  but  not  of  the  Jews.  When  the 
Gaon  Hai  (t  1038)  was  asked  to  account  for  certain 
words  of  Ben-Sira  being  said  in  the  Talmud  to  be 
in  the  Writings,  his  reply  is  '  they  were  written,' 
implying  that  they  were  so  no  longer  (Teshuboth 
ha-Gaoniin,  Lyck,'5624,  p.  12). 

(5)  The  appearance  of  the  MS,  in  which  the  text  is 
corrected  with  the  greatest  licence,  resembles  an 
author's  brouillon  more  than  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
work. 

Against  this  evidence  no  argument  can  be  ad- 
duced which  deserves  to  be  refuted  or  even  cited. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  it  sometimes  has  a  text 
which  explains  both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac 
where  they  differ,  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  re-translator  had  the  two  texts 
before  him,  and  tried  to  reconcile  them ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  occasionally  succeed. 
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But  that  the  original  author  should  have  written 
a  series  of  verses  twice  with  sli<;ht  iliH'erences,  and 
the  Greek  and  Syriac  translators  in  each  case 
have  selected  one  and  selected  dillerently,  is  a 
supposition  which  takes  us  into  the  rcjiion  of  sheer 
ini)p(issibilitj'.  Moreover,  any  one  mistranslation, 
mull  as  tliat  of  ni/inimita  above,  condemns  the 
whole  work  absolutely. 

Since  in  Islamic  States  Jews  were  regularly 
associated  with  Christians  in  the  public  bureaux 
and  the  medical  profession,  they  saw  much  of  each 
other,  and  those  Jews  who  wished  to  consult  Ben- 
Sira's  book  could  easily  do  so  by  borrowing  it  from 
their  Christian  friends  ;  hence  it  may  be  suspected 
that  it  was  translated  into  Hebrew  from  Christian 
copies  many  times.  In  the  Ha/cr  Oliim  of  the  11th 
or  l'2th  cent.,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  quoted  from 
the  Latin  ;  and  at  least  one  passage  of  llie  Egyp- 
tian re-translation  shows  use  of  the  Latin  version. 
This  is  in  32'",  '  Before  thunder  there  hurries 
lightning,  and  before  a  shamefast  man  there  will 
precede  grace.'  The  Latin  renders  this,  '  ante 
grandinem  prajibit  coruscatio,  et  ante  verecundiam 
prohibit  gratia.'  The  Egyptian  document  gives 
two  renderings  which  agree  in  substitviting  '  hail ' 
for  '  thunder,'  while  one  repeats  nsr  as  a  rendering 
of  prwivit,  but  a  very  erroneous  one,  since  the 
Hebrew  verb  means  (as  Gesenius  renders  it) 
'cantum  pneivit.'  Since  lightning  precedes  not 
hail,  but  thunder,  this  Latin  is  a  certain  mis- 
rendering  of  the  original.  But  why  the  re- 
translator  should  in  this  case  have  called  in  its 
assistance  and  in  what  medium  is  unknown. 
D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

SISTER.— See  Family. 

SLANDER.— See  Evil-speakino. 

SLAVE,  SLAVERY.— 1.   Universal  prevalence 

in  the  Apostolic  Age. — Slavery  was  a  conspicuous 
and  unchallenged  feature  of  the  social  order  into 
the  midst  of  which  Christianity  was  born.  Modern 
readers  easily  fail  to  realize  its  presence  in  the 
background  of  the  NT  Scriptures,  so  great  are  the 
social  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  so  much  is  the  harsh  fact 
softened  by  the  phrasing  of  our  versions.  The  AV 
'servant,'  with  its  present  connotation,  is  a  very 
mild  equivalent  for  SoDXos ;  the  RV  '  bond-servant ' 
is  clearer,  but  is  still  a  euphemistic  substitute  for 
'slave' — the  term  which  exactly  represents  what 
the  SoCXos  of  the  NT  really  was.  In  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  EW  use  the  term  '  slaves '  in 
the  NT  (Rev  18")  it  represents  a  late  but  significant 
nseof  ffuj^a  ('body ').  Similarly,  the  EW 'master' 
stands  for  terms  ( wliether  S^airlrTji  or  the  commoner 
Ki/pios)  that  imply  ownership.  The  existence  of 
slavery  must  have  lent  special  vividness  and  point 
to  the  early  use  of  redemption  as  a  figure  to  describe 
the  experience  of  salvation. 

In  the  old  civilization  of  the  world  .slavery 
appears  as  a  most  natural  and  inevitaljle  fact. 
The  well-known  Code  of  Hamuiuiabi,  fragment.ary 
as  it  is,  affords  us  considerable  insight  into  the 
social  conditions  of  Babylonia  as  existing  more 
than  twenty  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Therein  we  have  a  number  of  remarkable  laws  re- 
gulating relations  between  slaves  and  their  owners, 
side  by  side  with  others  dealing  with  the  wages 
paj-abie  for  the  employment  of  dillerent  kinds  of 
free  labour.  And,  most  probably  with  a  real  rela- 
tion to  this  older  legal  .system,  we  have  at  a  later 
period  the  Mosaic  legislation  similarly  embodying 
slave  laws,  slavery  having  been  just  as  much  a  re- 
cognized part  of  the  system  of  things  among  the 
Hebrews  as  among  otner  ancient  peoples.  Only 
the  Pentateuchal  Code  (or  Codes)  must  be  admitted 
to  be  marked  by  a  conspicuous  humanity  in  this 


as  in  some  other  respects,  and  especially  in  the 
Deuteronomic  form  (see,  e.g.,  Dt  15'-").  The  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  indeed,  was  so  old  and  general 
a  phenomenon  in  human  history  that  .St.  Augustine 
could  explain  it  only  as  a  result  of  sin,  so  sure  was 
he  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  intention  that  man 
should  own  and  lord  it  over  his  fellow-man  (dr.  Civ. 
Dei,  xix.  15).  (St.  Chrysostom  takes  a  similar  line 
in  Horn.  xl.  ad  1  Cor.  x.  5.)  Incidentally  he  com- 
ments more  xtio  on  the  fact  that  the  term  '  servus' 
first  appears  in  Scripture  in  the  strange  Genesis 
story  01  the  curse  of  Canaan  (Gn  9-^) — a  source 
whence,  curiously  enough,  many  a  Christian  owner 
of  negro  slaves  in  modern  times  has  <lerived  'llatter- 
in^  unction '  in  defence  of  his  position. 

But  never  was  slavery  more  conspicuous  a.s  a 
social  institution  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Numerous  wars  of  conquest 
had  swollen  the  numbers  of  the  slave  class  to  an 
enormous  extent :  for  all  prisoners  of  war  were 
made  slaves  as  a  nuitter  of  course.  Slave-dealers 
followed  the  armies  on  their  campaigns  and  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  those  who  were  taken  captive. 
Indeed,  St.  Augustine  [loe.  cit.)  gives  curremj-  to 
a  jjopuhir  etymologj'  of  the  term  'servus,' deriving 
it  from  the  verb  'servare.'  The  scrvii.i  was  a  man 
who  might  justly  have  been  sl;iin,  but  wnsprejiervcrl 
alive  by  the  conqueror,  though  inevitably  doomed 
to  lose  his  freedom.  There  was, '  moreover,  a 
regular  slave-trade  carried  on  in  the  East,  the 
markets  being  abundantly  sujiplied  from  the  bar- 
barous tribes  of  Western  Asia.  Barbarians  were 
regarded  as  being  naturally  designed  to  be  the 
slaves  of  their  superiors — a  sentiment  not  whollj' 
wanting  even  yet  in  many  white  people  towards 
the  'inferior  races.' 

As  in  the  Greek  States  at  an  earlier  period  the 
slaves  numbered  four  or  five  times  as  many  as  the 
citizens  proper,  so  the  projiortion  in  the  Roman 
Empire  must  h.ave  been  similarly  great.  Thus 
Plin_y  [HX  xxxiii.  47)  mentions  a  wealthy  Roman, 
n.amed  Claudius  Isidorus,  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  left  by  will  4116  slaves  as  part  of  his  posses- 
sions. When,  too,  it  was  proiiosed  that  slaves 
should  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  the  iiropo.sal  was 
abandoned  lest  this  should  reveal  their  strength  ; 
and  Roman  history  had  already  furnished  evidence 
of  grim  possibilities  in  the  serious  slave  wars  of 
Sicily  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  Similar  considerations  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  severe  laws  that  supplied  ilrastic  in  terrorcin 
methods  for  keeping  slaves  in  subjection.  Tacitus 
mentions  the  case  of  Pedanius  Sccundus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  who  had  been  murdered  by  one  of  his 
slaves,  and  under  a  law  requiring  that,  should  a 
slave  kill  his  master,  all  the  slaves  of  the  same 
household  should  forfeit  their  lives,  some  400  of 
the  culprit's  fellow-slaves  were  put  to  death  at 
Rome  A.n.  61  {Ann.  xiv.  42). 

2.  The  '  libertini.' — As  an  outcome  of  the  system 
of  slavery,  tlie  class  of  libertini  or  freedmen,  which 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  Roman  society, 
calls  for  passing  notice.  These  were  citizens  who 
either  had  actually  been  slaves  themselves  afore- 
time or  were  the  immediate  desiendants  (if  freed 
slaves.  Thej'  must  have  far  outnumbered  the  free- 
born,  and  po.-isessed  overwhelming  inlluence  in  the 
State.  Manumission  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  enormous  numbers  of  captives  reduceil  to 
slavery  after  every  war,  and  the  frequent  lluctua- 
tions  in  great  Roman  establishments,  all  tended  to 
make  manumission  easy.  Many  slaves  were  per- 
mitted by  their  masters  to  accumulate  savings  and 
])urchase  their  freedom  with  the  money.  Some- 
liuies  the  enfranchisement  was  accomplished  by 
the  solenm  rite  of  fictitious  purchase  on  the  part 
of  some  divinity.  The  slave  first  paid  the  purchase 
money  which  he  had  saved  into  the  treasury  of 
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some  temple  :  then  owner  and  slave  went  together 
to  the  temple,  ami  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be 
sold  to  the  god,  the  price  being  duly  paid  to  the 
master.  The  slave  became  technically  tlie  property 
of  the  god  (and  was  indeed  regarded  as  his  prot6g6), 
but  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  especially 
as  regards  his  former  master,  a  completely  free 
man.  In  inscriptions  and  papyri  frequent  refer- 
ences are  to  be  found  to  slaves  who  had  been 
bought  by  this  or  that  god  for  freedom.  The 
practice  sheds  much  light  on  the  argument  pursued 
by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  4.  5  (see  A.  Deissmann,  Light 
from  the  Ancient  East  [Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  p. 
326]).  Manumission  was  often  regarded  as  a  normal 
result  of  faithful  service.  A  man  would  emancipate 
slaves  in  individual  cases  during  his  own  life-time, 
whilst  very  commonly  a  master  would  set  a  multi- 
tude at  liberty  on  his  death-bed  or  by  will.  But 
such  wholesale  emancipation  was  attended  with 
evils  of  its  own.  One  result  was  to  flood  the 
citizens'  roll  with  crowds  of  'undesirables.'  On 
this  account  Augustus  ordained  (lex  Furia  Caninia, 
A.D.  8)  that  in  no  case  should  more  than  100  slaves 
be  emancipated  by  will. 

When  a  slave  was  set  free  not  by  a  legal  but  by 
an  extra-legal  process,  i.e.  by  a  simple  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  his  master,  a  kind  of  feudal 
tie  still  united  the  two.  The  freedman  was  his 
master's  cliens,  his  master  being  now  known  as 
his  patronus.  A  Roman  noble  depended  very 
much  on  the  multitude  of  his  'clients'  for  his 
political  and  social  importance.  Only  in  the  third 
generation  did  these  restrictions  disappear  and  the 
family  of  the  freedman  come  into  the  enjoyment 
of  complete  liberty.  But  the  power  possessed  by 
this  class  in  the  early  Christian  period  was  very 
great :  emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants 
occupied  all  kinds  of  State  offices.  The  lihcrlini, 
too,  prospered  greatly  in  trade  and  commerce, 
being,  indeed,  as  a  class  notorious  for  their  ambi- 
tion to  amass  wealth.  The  literature  of  the  early 
Empire  exhibits  many  of  them  as  playing  the  part 
of  the  nouveaux  riches  and  vulgarly  emulating  the 
luxury  of  aristocratic  palaces. 

3.  Evils  of  slavery. — The  evils  of  slavery  were 
manifold,  deep-seated,  far-reaching.  If,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  puts  it, 

'  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  dis^st 

And  secret  loathing  fell. 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell' 

iObermann  once  More,  line3"93-96), 

the  evils  of  slavery  contributed  materially  to  that 
result. 

(a)  The  slave  population  was  necessarily  a  hot- 
br.d  of  vice,  contaminating  all  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  it.  Moral  excellence  was  not  expected 
in  a  slave.  He  was  only  '  an  animated  chattel ' 
{KTTj/ia  iixfvxov) :  a  tool  could  similarly  be  described 
as  '  an  inanimate  slave '  (fii/'uxos  SoSXos).  {Ct.  Varro's 
classification  of  implements,  in  de  lie  rust.  I.  xvii. 
1  :  (1)  those  with  voice  and  speech,  e.g.  slaves;  (2) 
those  with  voice  but  not  speech,  e.g.  oxen ;  (3) 
those  without  voice,  e.g.  wagons.)  The  term  '.slaves' 
occurs  only  once  in  EVV  of  the  NT,  viz.  in  Rev 
18"  as  a  crowning  item  in  Babylon's  merchandise  : 
and  there  it  represents  ffiifiaTa.  ('bodies').  How 
significant  that  cQ/ia  thus  came  to  denote  a  slave  ! 
The  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  term  'hands'  in 
modem  industrialism — with  subtle  possibilities  of 
suggestion  lurking  in  the  use^has  often  been  re- 
marked upon.  Vast  numbers  of  slaves  hailed  from 
Greece,  from  Western  Asia,  and  from  Egypt,  whose 
great  cities  were  the  notorious  seats  of  the  wildest 
aljominations  ;  and  their  vices  flourished  with  un- 
impeded growth. 

(h)  Luxarij  and  extravagance  increased  in  society 
as  slaves  increased   in  numbers  and   were  more 


easily  acquired.  Friedlander  points  out  that  in 
great  houses  large  numbers  of  slaves  were  kept 
merely  for  ostentatious  display.  Their  service  was 
often  limited  to  ridiculously  insignificant  functioiLS. 
Some  had  only  to  act  as  torch-bearers,  or  as  street- 
attendants  :  tliere  were  instances  in  which  slaves 
had  merely  '  to  serve  as  clocks  and  announce  the 
hours '  (Roman  Life  and  Manners  under  the  Early 
Empire,  ii.  219).  Masters  and  mistresses  were  thus 
spared  every  kind  of  personal  exertion.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  gives  a  scathing  account  of  these 
evils  in  Pmdagogus,  iii.  4. 

(c)  A  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  found  easy 
development  in  the  masters.  There  was  always 
tlie  temptation  to  treat  slaves  worse  than  dogs. 
Moreover,  an  iron  rule  seemed  the  only  means  of 
keeping  slaves  in  subjection  and  guarding  against 
outbreaks  of  violence.  Masters  could  not  feel 
perfectly  sure  even  of  slaves  bom  on  their  estates, 
now  much  less  of  those  who  could  be  described  as 
a  rabble  of  various  nationalities!  (Ta.c\i\xs,  Ann, 
xiv.  44).  This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb :  '  Quot  servi,  tot  hostes.'  The  master  might 
reckon  every  slave  he  had  as  a  foe. 

(d)  The  economic  influence  of  slavery  was  dis- 
astrous. Trade  and  labour  came  more  and  more 
to  be  carried  on  by  slaves.  Poor  citizens  found 
themselves  almost  entirely  excluded  from  ways 
of  getting  an  honourable  livelihood,  and  sufl'ered 
degradation  in  consequence.  Many  even  came  to 
regard  trade  with  repugnance.  They  betook  them- 
selves to  corrupt  and  corrupting  occupations,  as 
actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators,  political 
spies,  and  the  like.  Large  numbers  lived  in  idle- 
ness, having  corn  given  them  as  a  right  and  amuse- 
ments gratuitously  provided  ( '  panem  et  circenses ' ). 

(e)  Friedlander  and  others  emphasize  as  the 
most  revolting  feature  of  slavery  its  '  contemptuous 
disregard  of  human  dignity^  (op.  cit.,  p.  221).  But 
this  is  to  speak  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  We 
may  well  agree  with  J.  S.  Mill  that  what  most 
injures  and  dishonours  a  country  is  'the  personal 
slavery  of  human  beings ' ;  but  it  has  taken  the 
world  many  centuries  to  realize  this.  The  average 
Roman  citizen  of  the  1st  cent,  would  be  incapable 
of  such  a  sentiment. 

4.  The  better  side  of  things. — There  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  not  a  few  lights  to  relieve  the 
heavy  shadows  of  such  a  system.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  of  kindly  affection  in  masters  and 
of  loyal  devotion  in  slaves.  Tacitus  tells  of  the 
slave-girls  of  Octavia  who  braved  torture  and 
death  in  defence  of  her  good  name  (Ann.  xiv.  60). 
Slaves  were  to  be  found  who  preferred  to  remain 
slaves  even  when  offered  the  chance  of  manu- 
mission (see  the  case  of  a  slave  belonging  to  the 
famous  Mfeoenas  referred  to  by  Suetonius,  de 
Gramm.  Illustr.  21).  Dt  IS""-,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, provides  for  such  a  case  as  a  quite  possible 
thing  as  regards  slavery  among  the  Hebrews. 
There  must  have  been  many  houses  like  that  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  in  which,  as  Seneca  says,  slaves 
were  regarded  as  '  humble  friends  and  real  members 
of  the  family '  (Ep.  47.  See  also  de  Benef.  iii.  21). 
Inscriptions,  again,  often  reveal  a  better  side  of 
slave  life,  testifying  to  mutual  love  between  master 
and  servant,  and  also  to  faithful  love  between 
slave-husband  and  wife,  even  though  de  tare 
slaves  could  not  occupy  the  status  of  matrimony 
(Dill,  Roman  Society  from  .  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  p.  117). 

Many  a  slave  found  some  amelioration  of  his  lot 
in  being  (with  his  master's  permission)  a  member 
of  one  of  the  numerous  collegia  or  sodalities 
which  formed  such  a  feature  of  plebeian  society 
in  those  days.  These  clubs  or  unions,  as  an 
institution,  were  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
maintained  '  for  protection  against  oppression,  for 
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mutual  sympathy  and  support,  for  relief  from  the 
deadly  dulness  ot  an  oliscure  and  sordid  life'  (Dill, 
op.  cit.,  p.  256).  In  their  ^atlierinj;s  fraternity 
found  exjiression  :  slave  could  meet  with  freeman 
on  equal  terms  and  fuUj'  share  in  the  same  riy;lita 
and  privilejies.  Such  !ii'"'Si  indeed,  most  probably 
furnished  to  some  extent  the  model  on  which  the 
fii'st  societies  of  Christians  were  formed. 

It  must  also  bo  said  that  from  the  time  of 
Auijustua  onwards  a  {jrowingly  hiuuane  sentiment 
made  itself  felt  in  legislation  which  decidedly 
imiu'oved  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The  fact, 
also,  that  many  people  of  sujierior  ability,  such  as 
physicians,  sculptors,  and  hllfriitcurs,  were  of  this 
class  made  legislative  reforms  urgent.  The  mass 
of  laws  dealing  with  slavery  was  immense  (see 
Buckland,  The  Roman  Law  of  Slavery).  By  the 
changes  that  were  made  from  time  to  time  the 
absolute  power  of  nuislers  over  slaves  for  life  or 
death  was  curtailed.  Thus,  the  Lex  Petronin  (in 
the  time  of  Augustus  or  Nero)  prohibited  masters 
from  condemning  slaves  to  liglit  with  wild  beasts 
unless  with  judicial  .sanction.  Under  Nero,  a 
special  judge  was  appointed  to  hear  complaints  of 
slaves,  and  now  masters  could  be  punished  for 
ill-treating  them.  There  is  on  record  a  case  in 
which  Hadrian  exiled  a  Roman  lady  for  live 
years  for  treating  her  slaves  with  atrocious 
cruelty. 

5.  Christianity  and  slavery.  —  One  thing  is 
clear,  however  surprising  it  may  seem  to  some  : 
it  was  no  part  of  the  Christian  propaganda  to 
attack  slavery  as  a  system  and  seek  its  over- 
throw. But,  as  B.  F.  Westcott  incidentally 
remarks,  '  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  have 
seemed  in  the  first  age  more  impossible  than 
universal  peace '  (Lessons  from  Work,  London, 
1901,  p.  179).  The  existing  social  order  was 
accepted  as  a  fact.  The  Christian  message  ad- 
dressed itself  primarily  to  men  in  themselves. 
It  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  their  environment, 
their  social  status,  the  government  and  laws  under 
which  they  lived — except  so  far  as  there  were 
usages  and  characteristics  of  society  to  be  de- 
nounced (e.g.  idolatry,  impurity,  cruelty)  as  in 
deadly  conflict  with  the  cultivation  of  Christian 
char.acter.  So  far  from  directly  advocating  etiorts 
to  etleut  social  changes,  Christianity  rather  coun- 
selled its  adherents  to  acquiesce  in  their  condition, 
though,  as  far  as  the  servile  class  was  concerned, 
their  lot  too  commonly  was  degraded  and  hope- 
less. 

Jesus  Himself  used  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  to  illustrate  His  teaching,  without  any  word 
condemning  slavery  as  an  evil  in  itself  (see,  e.rj., 
Mt  IS^^if-)-  So,  too,  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  lias 
nothing  to  say  against  the  institution.  Indeed,  in 
one  important  passage  (1  Co  J^-'-*]  he  definitely 
counsels  slave  converts  to  stay  contentedly  in  their 
lot,  even  if  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  free.  The  renderinj^  of  the  liVV  ('  use  it 
rather')  is  enigmatical;  and  certainly  from  early 
times  some  have  under.stood  the  Apostle's  phrase 
(liaWov  xP^""-'-)  thus  rendered  to  mean,  '  take  your 
freedom,  if  j'ou  can  get  it,'  but  there  is  more  to  be 
said  for  viewing  it  as  counselling  them  to  stay  as 
they  were.  (RVm  dimly  indicates  this. )  Again, 
in  bis  letter  to  Philemon  (th.at  little  classic  in  tlio 
literature  of  slaverj-),  St.  Paul  does  not  dream  of 
suggesting  that  Onesimus  should  be  set  at  liberty 
because  he  has  become  a  Christian.  Nor  is  this 
attitude  to  be  explained  merely  by  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul  was  alisorbed  in  the  exiiectation  of  the 
Parousi.a  and  the  break-up  of  all  society  in  the 
near  future  (as  A.  E.  Garvie  suggests  in  Stndies 
of  Paul  and  his  Gospel,  London,  HUl,  pp.  73,  304). 
Kather,  surely,  slavery  was  so  ancient  and  estab- 
lished a  feature  in  the  social  framework  as  to  be 


regarded  as  quite  natural.  Besides,  in  the  Apostle'j 
eyes,  a  slave  could  bo  as  good  a  Christian  as  a 
freeman.  The  life  of  faith,  the  s|iiritnal  experi- 
ence, was  the  one  thing  that  nuiltered  ;  and  '  in 
Christ'  the  distinction  between  slave  and  freeman, 
likeother  distinctions,  was  of  no  moment  (Col  3", 
etc.).  And  then,  did  not  the  Lord  lliiiiself  a.^sumo 
the  liopcpT) SovXov  1 — a  consideration  repeateilly  used 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church  in  consoling 
and  encouraging  believers  who  were  slaves. 

From  the  iirst  both  slaves  and  slave-owners  were 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  society.  No 
doubt  the  greater  proportion  of  converts  to  the 
Faith  came  from  the  servile  class — witness  St. 
Paul's  references  in  1  Co  1  and  elsewhere;  but, 
as  Friedliinder  says,  the  evangel  'certainly  pene- 
trated often  enough  from  the  cell  of  the  slave  to 
the  house  of  the  master'  (op.  cit.,  iii.  195).  There 
was  many  another  Philemon  as  well  as  many 
aniither  Onesimus.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
little  point  in  the  reiterated  NT  counsels  addressed 
to  masters  and  slaves.  Athenagoras,  the  2nd 
cent,  apologist,  mentions  as  a  simple  matter  of 
fact :  '  We  have  slaves,  some  more  anil  some  fewer ' 
(Apol.  35).  In  the  persecution  at  Lyons,  a.d.  177, 
pagan  slaves  gave  evidence  against  their  Christian 
masters  (Eusebius,  UE  v.  1).  And,  again,  from 
Constantino's  time  onw.ards  we  lind  numerous 
laws  in  operation  dealing  with  the  case  of  Christian 
slaves.  Thus,  Jews  (against  whom,  especially  as 
proselytizers,  strict  laws  al.so  existed  in  the  Early 
Empire)  were  forbidden  to  possess  such. 

\et  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  bound  in 
time  to  act  as  powerful  solvents  on  this  institution. 
They  contributed  to  its  ultimate  downfall.  l"or 
one  thing,  Christianity  set  up  a  new  order  of 
relations  that  did  not  recogidze  class-distinctions. 
Master  and  slave  sat  together  at  the  Agape, 
received  the  sacred  elements  together,  and  joined 
together  in  public  worship.  The  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  though  written  to  restore  a  runaway 
slave  to  his  master,  had  within  it  the  seeds  of 
revolution  in  the  words,  '  No  longer  as  a  bond- 
servant, but.  .  .  a  brother  beloved  '  (v.").  In  peni- 
tential discipline,  wrongs  done  to  a  slave  were  not 
distin";uished  from  wronj's  done  to  a  freeman. 
Church  legislation  carefully  guarded  the  chastity 
of  female  slaves.  Slave-birth  was  no  bar  to 
admission  to  the  priesthood  :  e.g.  Callistus,  a  3rd 
cent,  bishop  of  Kome,  was  originally  a  slave. 
Many  names  of  slaves  appear  in  the  roll  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  memories  of  such  as  Blandina, 
Felicitas,  and  Vitalis,  who  sullered  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  iirst  two  centuries,  received  highest 
honour. 

Again,  Christianity  placed  a  high  value  on  what 
might  be  called  servde  virtues — the  qualities  that 
anj'  master  would  esteem  as  most  desirable  in  his 
slaves.  Humility,  obedience,  patience,  gentleness, 
resignation  are  cardinal  virtues  in  a  Christian. 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  when  speaking  of  the 
high-handed  exercise  of  authoritj'  and  power  in 
the  world,  'Not  so  shall  it  be  among  you'  (Mt 
20-"),  and  apostolic  teaching  followed  the  same 
line.  It  emphasized  qualities  that  paganism 
neglected  or  under-rated,  as  was  only  natural 
since  Roman  society  in  general  held  slaves  in 
utter  contempt. 

Primitive  Christian  teaching,  however,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  various  duties  of  life,  kept  the  balance 
even  as  between  masters  and  slaves.  Th.'it  teaching 
in  its  essence  still  supjilies  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple for  regulating  similar  relations  (masters  and 
servants,  employers  and  employees)  under  whatever 
changed  conditions  they  may  continue  to  exist. 
Masters  were  warned  against  a  tyrannical  spirit,  a 
disdainful  inhumanitj'  ;  slaves  were  counselled  to 
avoid  'eye-service  '  and  do  their  work  as  for  Christ 
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(Epli  6'"-).  and  even  to  be  patiently  submissive 
towanls  hard  masters  (1  P  2").  So  alf^o  the 
Didmhe  (4)  exhorts  Christian  masters  not  to  sliow 
harshness  towards  their  slaves,  '  whose  hope  is  in 
the  same  God,'  and  slaves  to  submit  to  tlieir  lords 
as  being  a  type,  or  copy,  of  God.  The  regulating 
consideration  for  both  parties  is  summarily  given 
in  the  so-called  Apostulir.  Constitutions  (iv.  12)  ; 
it  is  their  common  humanity — '  even  as  he  is  a 
man.'  The  warning  addressed  to  slaves  in  1  Ti  6"' 
is  noticeable,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  If  their  masters  were 
fellow-believers,  they  were  not  to  despise  them, 
'  because  they  are  brethren.'  Similarly  Ignatius 
(Ep.  ad  Polyc.  4) :  '  Do  not  desjjise  slaves,  yet 
neither  let  them  be  putted  up  with  conceit,  but 
rather  submit  themselves  the  more  (sc.  as  Christian 
slaves  with  Christian  masters)  for  the  glory  of 
God.'  He  adds:  'Let  them  not  long  to  be  set 
free  at  the  public  e-xpense,  lest  they  be  found 
slaves  to  their  own  desires.'  With  the  continuance 
of  slavery  in  the  Christian  era  the  need  for  such 
counsels  continued.  How  imperfectly  Christians 
sometimes  followed  them  may  be  gathered  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (c.  A.D. 
300)  could  legislate  for  the  possibility  that  a 
Christian  mistress  might  whip  her  handmaid  to 
death  (Canon  v.). 

The  Church  also  in  the  course  of  time  sought  to 
bring  about  practical  ameliorations  of  the  state  of 
servitude.  A  surprising  illustration  of  this  is 
afforded  by  Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  33,  where 
it  is  laid  down  that  slaves  are  to  be  exempt  from 
labour  at  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  seasons,  on 
the  days  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  on  both  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day.  The  refer- 
ence to  enfranchisement  '  at  the  public  expense ' 
found  in  the  quotation  from  Ignatius  given  above 
points  also  to  the  encouragement  given  by  Christi- 
anity to  the  liberation  of  slaves  as  its  influence 
increased.  Christian  slaves,  as  such,  had  no  claim 
to  help  from  the  Church  in  order  to  purchase  their 
freedom,  yet  cases  occurred  in  which  such  help  was 
given.  After  the  time  of  Constantine  still  more  is 
heard  of  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  Christian 
masters.  It  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious, 
and  even  expiatory,  act. 

It  must  be  fully  admitted  that  in  the  ancient 
non -Christian  world  there  were  those  who  felt 
the  manifold  evils  of  slavery.  Sentiments  of 
enlarged  philanthropy  were  not  wanting.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  community  of  the  Essenes,  with  their 
interesting  experiment  in  social  reconstruction, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Philo  says  :  '  There  is  not 
a  slave  amongst  them,  but  all  are  tiee'  (Quod  omnis 
prohus  liber,  12).  The  Stoics  held  the  fraternity  of 
mankind.  '  We  are  members  of  one  great  boily,' 
says  Seneca  (Ep.  95),  and  the  same  spirit  breathes 
in  many  of  his  writings.  Cicero,  too,  emphatically 
proclaims  universal  brotherhood  (see,  e.g.,  de 
Officiis,  iii.  6).  Still,  such  voices  were  compara- 
tively rare.  Men  for  the  most  part  acquiesced  in 
the  system :  some  argued  for  its  necessity.  It  is 
idle  to  ask  if  humaner  sentiments  would  have 
gained  force  in  time  and  brought  about  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  had  Christianity  not  emerged. 
All  that  we  know  is  that  Christianity,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  is  the  one  power  that  has  most 
ett'ectively  led  to  such  a  result. 

6.  In  no  instance  has  the  incubus  of  slavery  been 
easily  or  speedily  removed.  Serfdom ,  that  modified 
form  of  slavery,  lingered  in  Europe  well  into  the 
last  century.  In  Scotland  colliers  were  legally 
serfs  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  cent. ;  and  Archibald 
Geikie  {Srottish  Reminiscences,  Glasgow,  1904, 
p.  341)  speaks  of  having  talked  in  his  boyhood 
with  men  and  women  who  had  been  born  in 
servitude  and  had  worked  as  serfs  in  the  pits  of  I 


Midlothian.  And  long  after  the  system  itself  in 
any  particular  instance  has  disappeared,  its  baneful 
etlects  are  clearly  traceable,  sometimes  in  condi- 
tions of  national  decadence,  as  Wallon  says  regard- 
ing Greece :  '  degradation  of  the  man,  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  family,  ruin  of  the  States — these  were 
the  certain  efi'ects  of  slavery'  (Histoire  de  I'esiiavnge 
dans  Vantiquitf,  i.  452).  Our  very  language,  too, 
bears  witness  to  long-lingering  legacies  in  char- 
acter and  temper  derived  from  this  source,  e.g.  in 
'  servility '  and  a  '  domineering '  spirit — both  hate- 
ful things. 

Slavery  still  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  anti-slavery  campaigns  are  not  unnecessary. 
The  sons  of  freedom  themselves  sometimes  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  make  slaves  practically  of 
their  weaker  fellow-men.  If  the  cause  of  world- 
wide liberty  for  men  is  to  prosper,  the  teaching  of 
the  NT  must  have  full  effect  given  to  it.  Chris- 
tians have,  indeed,  sometimes  defended  slavery 
(as  in  America),  and  often  failed  to  carry  out  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  brotherhood  :  but  the  doctrine 
is  there,  and  its  corollary  is  liberty.  Nor  has 
Christianity  wholly  failed  in  exemplifying  both 
brotherhood  and  the  passion  for  freedom.  It  is 
surely  bias  that  makes  I.  Benzinger  hold  up  Islam 
and  ancient  Israel  as  perfect  examples  of  '  the 
brotherhood  in  the  faith,'  and  declare  that  this 
'  has  come  to  be,  in  the  Christian  world,  a  mere 
empty  phrase '  (art.  '  Slavery,'  in  EBi  iv.  4658  ;  also 
in  his  Hebrdische  Archdologie',  Tiibingen,  1907, 
art.  '  Sklaven '). 
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VantiquiW,  3  vols.,  Paris.  1S79 ;  W.  W.  Buckland,  The 
Roman  Law  of  Slaverii,  Cambridge,  1908  :  L.  Friedlander, 
Roman  Life  and  Manners  under  the  Early  Empire  (tr.  from 
Die  Sittengeschichte  BomsT,  Leipzig,  1901),  3  vols.,  London, 
1908-1909 ;  S.  Dill,  Homa7i  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  do.,  1904  ;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  European 
MoraW,  2  vols.,  do.,  1886;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Colossians  and 
Philemon,  do.,  1879,  Philippians*,  do.,  1878  (Excursus  on 
'Caisar's  Household).  J.  g.  CLEMENS. 

SLEEP. — The  English  word  '  sleep,'  derived  from 
O.E.  slcepan,  denotes  that  normal  periodic  condi- 
tion of  the  organism  in  which  the  inactivity  of 
certain  nerve  centres  is  accompanied  by  uncon- 
sciousness, moi'e  or  less  complete.  In  the  OT  the 
two  most  common  words  are  the  noun  njB>,  '  sleep,' 
and  the  verbs,  ]p',,  '  to  rest  in  sleep,"  and  33^, '  to  lie 
down  to  rest,'  the  latter  being  the  most  frequent 
to  describe  the  condition  of  those  who  were  laid  to 
rest  with  their  fathers,  and  who  thus  sleep  in 
death.  In  the  NT  the  noun  Sirvo!  means  sleep 
jjroper,  whilst  the  verbs  KadevSeip,  '  to  lie  down  to 
rest,'  and  Koi/xdcrBai,  '  to  fall  asleep,'  are  in  most 
common  use.  Both  these  words  refer  to  ordinary 
sleep,  and  in  a  symbolic  manner  they  are  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  death.  Christ  uses  the 
former  in  describing  the  condition  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mt  9-\  Mk  5^^,  Lk  S"^-),  and  the  latter  in 
respect  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11").  In  both  these  cases 
natural  death  is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  'sleep,'  on 
the  gi'ound  doubtless  that  through  the  exercise 
of  His  miraculous  power  this  '  sleep '  would  be 
followed  by  an  awaicening  in  the  present  world. 
As  in  the  OT,  sleep  is  used  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  a  euphemistic  term  for  death.  Steplien  is  said 
to  have  fallen  asleep  when  he  died  as  the  ett'ects 
of  stoning  (Ac  I''").  According  to  St.  Paul,  true 
believers  live  and  die  unto  the  Lord,  under  the 
symbolism  of  waking  and  sleeping  respectively 
(1  Th  5'°);  hence  the  beautiful  phrases  occur, 
'  fallen  asleep  in  Christ '  (1  Co  15")  and  '  those  who 
sleep  (or  are  fallen  asleep)  in  Jesus'  (1  Th  4"). 
Sleep  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  torpor 
and  death,  especially  in  several  of  our  Lord's 
parables ;  hence  the  duty  of  watchfulness  (Mt 
25'"'^  etc.).     St.  Paul  is  emphatic  in  warning  men 
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against  that  suspension  of  s]iiritiial  activity  whicli 
is  iniplieil  in  sleep,  inasnuK'li  as  Ciiiistians  are  llie 
cliildren  of  tlie  day  (I  Th  o"- ')  and  not  of  tlie 
nij;lit,  and  he  calls  upon  them  to  awake  out  of 
sleep  (Ko  13",  Eph  5'*). 

Slee])  lias  always  been  a  profound  mystery,  and 
it  is  still  the  crux  in  physiology  and  psyeholo^'y. 
The  avenues  of  sense  are  elused  and  the  mind  is 
detached  from  the  outside  world.  There  is  some- 
thinj;  awe-inspiring  in  the  motionless  face  of  the 
sleejier,  temporarily  deprived  of  sij;ht  and  move- 
ment, the  torpor  of  muscle  and  nerve  and  the 
unresponsiveness  of  the  whole  organism  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  same  personality  when 
completely  awake.  All  the  activities  are  lowered, 
the  (lulse  falls  about  one-lifth,  the  circulation  is 
slower,  the  jirocessof  nutrition  is  retarded  and  the 
e.xcitatiou  of  the  nerves  diminished.  Whilst  the 
central  activity  is  lowered,  it  is  a  moot  point  whether 
there  is  a  greater  or  a  less  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain  during  slee]i,  and  there  is  also  some  doubt 
with  reganl  to  the  state  of  the  blood  itself.  It  is 
believuil  that  the  '  tensiotial  forces'  have  a  (chance 
of  recu]ierating  themstdves  during  the  muscular 
inacti^•ity  induced  by  sleep  and  bj'  the  diminished 
production  of  heat.  Whilst  the  nerves  are  in  a  less 
e.xcitable  condition  during  sleep,  the  organic  pro- 
cesses, which  are  still  continued  in  a  le.ss  active 
degree,make  themselves  felt  indre;ims.  The  mental 
activity,  liberated  from  the  elfort  of  attention  to 
outward  objects,  may  co-operate  with  the  organic 
sensations  to  work  up  the  materials  of  dream- 
fancies. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  harmony  with  his  own 
theories,  treats  .sleep  as  a  positive  and  definite 
phase  of  personality  co-ordinate  with  the  waking 
phase.  He  contends  that  in  special  cases  the  power 
over  the  muscles  is  much  greater  than  during  the 
waking  consciousness.  The  mind  is  set  free  from 
the  activity  of  the  organism  to  pursue  its  own 
quest,  and  it  is  refreshed  and  enriched  therebj'  for 
the  tasks  of  ordinary  waking  life.  Like  genius,  it 
draws  upon  unknown  and  spiritual  sovirces,  and 
is  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  connexion  with 
nerves  and  brain.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  sleep  should  appear  to  the  onlooker  as  '  Death's 
twin-brother'  and  that  the  old  Hebrews  should 
have  committed  their  dead  to  the  tomb  with  the 
reflexion  that  they  had  fallen  asleep  and  were  laid 
to  rest  with  their  fathers.  And  all  through  the 
ages  death  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  sleep,  but  with 
far  more  appropriateness  under  Christian  influ- 
ence, as  with  the  Christian's  hope  there  will  be 
a  glorious  awaking  to  life  at  its  fullest  and  best. 
Since  we  discriminate  amongst  our  experiences,  as 
to  whether  we  are  dreaming  or  fully  awake,  by 
the  higher  degree  of  vividness  and  of  the  sense  of 
activity  as  well  as  by  the  deeper  conviction  of 
reality  in  the  latter  states,  so  may  we  be  led  to 
expect  that  when  we  see  things  as  they  are,  sub 
specie  CEternifntis,  our  experience  will  be  analogous 
at  least  to  awaking  out  of  sleep,  and  our  earthly 
life  found  to  be  the  stvitl'  of  which  dreams  are  nuule. 
See  art.  Dream.  J.  G.  Jamks. 

SMOKE  [Kairfd!). — Smoke  is  the  visible  vapour 
or  volatile  matter  which  escapes  from  a  burning 
substance.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  categories 
of  apocalyptic  ]iropliecy.  In  St.  John's  imagery 
the  smoke  of  incense  Iq.v.),  with  (or  rather  'for,' 
i.e.  '  in  aid  of ')  the  prayers  of  saints,  goes  up  before 
God  (Rev  8*).  The  heavenly  temple  is  filled  with 
smoke  from  the  glory  of  (Jod  (15",  Is  6'),  a  symbol 
of  the  dark  and  mj'sterious  side  of  His  self-mani- 
festation, representing  jierhaps  the  reaction  of 
His  holiness  against  sin.  The  prophet  tjoel's  omens 
of  blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke  (.\c  2"  II 
Jl  2^")  may  refer  either  to  carnage  and  destruction 
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in  war  or  to  lurid  appearances  in  Nature.  The 
smoke  which  issues  Irom  the  opened  pit  of  the 
ahy.ss,  darkening  sun  and  air  like  the  smoke  of  a 
great  furnace  (Katilrov),  and  resolving  itself  into 
demons  in  the  form  of  locusts  (Kev  !)'-'•).  was  sug- 
gested either  by  the  mephitic  fumes  emitted  from 
<hasnis  an<l  caverns,  or  the  clouds  of  vapour  rising 
from  hot  springs,  or  the  lire  and  smoKe  belched 
forth  by  volcanoes,  all  of  which  phenomena  seemed 
to  the  pre-scientilic  mind  to  be  connected  with  a 
subterranean  Hades.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
apocalyptic  horses,  which  have  the  heads  of  lions, 
there  come  lire  and  smoke  (9"),  as  from  the  mouth 
of  Leviathan  (Job-Jl'-";  cf.  Diomede's horses,  Lucret. 
i/i;  licrum  nut.  v.  2'.t).  The  smoke  of  the  torment 
of  Ca-sar-worshippers  goes  n)i  for  ever  in  sight  of 
the  holy  angels  and  tlie  Lamb  (Rev  14"),  a  weird 
conception  suggested  by  Enuch,  xxvii.  2.  3,  xlviii. 
!),  xc.  26.  27.  The  smoke  of  burning  Habylon — 
Imperial  Rome — resembling  that  of  the  cities  of 
the  I'lain  (Gn  lO'-*),  is  seen  from  af.ir  by  the  kings 
of  the  earth  (Rev  18")  and  all  shipmasters  and 
mariners  (18"'-),  as  it  ascends  for  ever  and  ever 
(19-').  James  Strahan. 

SMYRNA  i^fivpva). — Smyrna  has  been  an  im- 
portant citj'  for  at  least  30UO  years.  Occupying 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  commanding  posi- 
tions in  the  eastern  .-Ege-'in  co.'istland,  at  the  bead 
of  a  deej)  and  sheltered  gulf,  it  has  had  a  very 
chequered  but  honourable  historj',  and  it  is  to-day 
by  far  the  most  yrosperous  city  in  Asia  Minor 
having  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants.  'Old 
Smyrna  ' — 17  TraXaii  ^fivpva  (Strabo,  XIV.  i.  37) — was 
coloni/ed  by  the  /Kolians,  captured  from  them  bj' 
the  lonians,  and  almost  destroj'ed  (in  the 7th  cent. 
B.C.)  by  the  Lydians.  It  lay  under  Mt.  Sipylos, 
2  or  3  miles  N.  of  '  New  Smyrna,'  which  was 
founded  by  Lysiniachus  (c.  290  B.C.),  and  built 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  and  up  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Pagos,  the  W'esternmost  spur  of  the 
Tniolus  range. 

Smyrna  was  the  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the 
fertile  Hermus  valley,  and  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  great  roads  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  noted  for  its  carefully-]ilanned  streets — one 
of  them  called  'Golden  Street'  —  and  splendiil 
public  buildings.  Its  citizens  owed  much  to  their 
sagacious  friendship  with  Rome.  As  early  as 
I9i5  B.C.  they  dedicated  a  shrine  to  Roma,  and  in 
all  the  struggles  of  the  next  two  centuries  Smyrn.a 
was  invariably  on  the  Roman — that  is,  the  winning 
— side.  She  was  rewarded  for  her  fiilelity  by  being 
constituted  a,  civitas  libera  et  iiiimunis,  and  under 
Tiberius  she  was  chosen  from  among  twelve  keen 
rivals,  of  whom  Sardis  was  the  most  powerful,  to 
have  the  honour  of  building  a  temple  to  the 
Emperor  (Tacitus,  Aim.  iv.  mi.). 

The  message  to  Smyrna  in  Rev.  (2*'")  is  at  once 
the  briefest  and  the  most  eulogistic  of  all  the  Seven 
Letters.  Like  the  others,  it  unc|uestionably  con- 
tains a  number  of  pointed  local  allusions.  Words 
which  may  now  seem  pale  and  neutral  were  deeply 
significant  to  the  first  readers.  St.  John  knew 
each  of  his  churches  almost  as  a  living  personality, 
and  no  touch  is  su]ierlluous  or  irrelevant  in  his 
clearly-conceived  and  carefully-etched  portraits. 
The  title  which  he  chooses  for  the  Senner  of  the 
letters  is  in  every  instance  ajiiiosite.  The  message 
to  Smyrna  comes  from  'the  First  and  the  Last' 
(v.*).  Smyrna  was  the  most  ambitious  of  all  the 
cities  of  .-Vsia,  and  her  municipal  self-consciousness 
was  inordinately  developed.  She  could  brook  no 
rivals;  she  coveted  all  the  honours  and  prizes; 
she  appropriated  the  title  wpJirii  'Acrtas.  Her  claim 
to  be  first  in  beauty  was  scarcely  disputed,  Strabo 
(XIV.  i.  37)  calling  her  KaWiarri  iraaCii'.  She  counted 
the  greatest  of  poets  one  of  her  sons — though  many 
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other  cities  questioned  the  claim  —  and  built  a 
Homereion  in  liis  honour.  She  convinced  the 
Konian  Senate  that  she  '  lirst  reared  a  temple  to 
tlie  city  of  Kome'  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  56),  and  she 
wished  to  be  lirst,  as  a  veundpos  or  temple-warden, 
to  pay  divine  lionours  to  the  Emperor.  She  was 
like  the  Homeric  hero  whom  nothing  would 
satisfy  hut  ai^v  dpuxTCiktv,  Kal  vireipoxov  ^/t/icvat 
aXXw.-  {11.  vi.  208).  To  this  'First  City'  comes  a 
letter  from  the  First  and  the  Last.  Let  her  but 
once  recognize  His  primacy,  and  she  is  likely  to 
revise  all  her  civic  ideals,  to  renounce  all  her  self- 
centred  ambitions.  Her  first  and  most  illustrious 
citizens  will  be  her  martyrs.  Her  standard  of 
comparison  will  no  longer  be  Ephesus  or  Sardis  or 
Pergamos  or  even  Ivome,  but  the  City  of  God,  in 
which  the  last  is  lirst. 

The  Sinyrniote  Church,  for  which  St.  John  has 
not  a  single  word  of  blame,  is  thus  led  to  welcome 
Christian  paradoxes.  She  is  in  poverty,  but  she  is 
rich  (v.^) ;  she  is  reviled  by  a  powerful  synagogue 
of  Jews,  but  they  are  only  '  a  synagogue  of  Satan ' 
(v.').  Just  because  she  is  .so  faithful,  she  is  chosen 
for  the  most  ditiicult  tasks  ;  because  she  is  so 
brave,  she  is  exjiosed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  She 
has  to  face  suttering,  imprisonment,  trial  ;  but  it  is 
only  a  ten  days'  tribulation.  Death  by  violence 
comes  within  her  horizon,  but  it  is  transfigured  : 
the  martyr  is  not  to  be  pitied  but  emulated,  for 
fidelity  imto  death  wins  the  crown  which  is  life 
(v.'").  When  man  has  done  his  worst  to  the  body, 
there  is  no  more  that  he  can  do;  no  second  deatli 
shall  hurt  the  spirit  that  overcomes  (v."). 

'  The  crown  of  life '  (6  ariipavo^  ttjs  fw^s)  may  have 
been  suggested  by  one  of  the  most  familiar  elements 
in  the  life  of  Smyrna,  the  athletic  contests  and  the 
presentation  of  the  garlands  of  victory  ;  or  it  may 
be  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  lovely  city  itself, 
on  its  mountain  slope,  was  commonly  likened  to  a 
garland,  as  some  of  its  coins  prove  (B.  V.  Head, 
Historia  Nummorum,  1887,  p.  509).  It  was  not 
for  intellectual  errors  that  the  name  of  'Jews' 
was  denied  to  the  synagogue  of  Smyrna,  while 
that  of  'synagogue  of  Satan '  was  attached  to  it 
(Rev  2').  An  honest  scepticism  regarding  the 
claims  of  the  Nazarene  to  be  the  Messiah  could 
have  been  understood  and  forgiven.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Jews  of  Smyrna  were  morally  wrong — 
hating  instead  of  loving — that  they  forfeited  their 
traditional  titles  and  privileges  (cf.  Ro  2-"-"*). 
That  they  were  often  fanatically  hostile  to  the 
Christians  is  shown  by  the  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  Wlien  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  '  the  whole  multitude  both  of  the  heathen 
and  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  Smyrna,  cried  out  with 
uncontrollable  fury  and  in  a  loud  voice,'  and 
the  sentence  '  was  carried  into  etl'ect  with  greater 
speed  than  it  was  spoken,  the  multitudes  im- 
mediately gathering  together  wood  and  faggots 
out  of  the  shops  and  baths,  the  Jews  especi- 
ally, according  to  custom,  eagerly  assisting 
them  in  it '  {irpoBiJuus,  ws  ■IjBos  auTols).  It  was  '  at 
the  suggestion  and  urgent  persuasion  of  the  Jews' 
that  the  body  of  the  martyr  was  refused  to  the 
Christians,  '  lest,  forsaking  Him  that  was  crucified, 
they  should  begin  to  worship  this  one'  (Mart. 
Prjlyc.  xii.  f.,  xvii.).  Modern  Smyrna,  being  pre- 
dominantly Greek  Christian,  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Giaour  Ismir. 

Literature. — C.  Wilson,  in  Murray'8  Handbook  to  Asia 
Minor,  1895,  p.  70  f. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  1904,  p.  251  f. 

James  Strahan. 

SOBERNESS,  SOBRIETY The  object  of  this 

article  is  to  determine  the  meanings  of  the  two 
word-groups,  vrjcpaKio^  (i'^0w)  and  (rujtppojv  (and  cog- 
nates), which  are  translated  'sober'  in  the  NT. 
(The  term  iyxpireia  is  discussed  in  the  art.  Temper- 


ance.) These  two  groups  of  words  differ  both  in 
their  origin.al  and  in  their  secondary  meanings  and 
are  accdrdingly  treated  .separately  here. 

1.  vT)4pdXio?  (vr]())u).  — The  A  V  translates  the  adjec- 
tive twice  and  the  verb  four  times  by  '  sober '  (1  Ti 
3",  Tit  2- ;  1  Th  5«-  «,  1  P  1'^  5*),  the  adjective  once 
by  'vigilant,'  and  the  verb  twice  by  'watch'  (1  Ti 
3'^  2  Ti  4^  1  P  4').  The  reason  for  this  variety  of 
rendering  on  the  part  of  the  AV  may  be  the  n.atural 
desire  to  avoid  dull  uniformity,  but  probably  also 
it  is  due  to  dubiety  as  to  whether  in  the  original 
the  words  are  used  in  their  primary  or  in  their 
secondary  sense.  The  RV  adopts  a  uniform  render- 
ing— for  the  adjective  always  '  temperate '  and  for 
the  verb  'sober.' 

The  primary  meaning  is  clearly  seen  in  a  passage 
such  as  Xen.  Ci/r.  VII.  v.  20.  The  elder  Cyrus 
encourages  his  soldiers  to  attack  Babylon,  and  he 
reminds  them  that  once  before  they  overcame  those 
enemies  when  they  (i.e.  the  enemy)  were  awake 
(iyp-rj-yopoTas),  sober  (v^^ovras),  armed  (e^air'Siffixii'ovs), 
and  drawn  up  in  battle  array  (amreTayfi^vovs). 
Tlierefore  they  should  overcome  tliem  now  when 
many  of  them  are  asleep  (/caSei''5oiwi),  many  of 
them  drunk  {/j.eOuouai.),  and  all  of  them  unprepared 
(duOpraKTot).  The  word  v^i^u  is  thus  the  direct 
opposite  of  ixeSiw,  and  it  is  excellently  rendered 
'sober'  (Lat.  sohrius=.^ine  +  ebriu.^).  There  is  such 
a  literary  similarity  between  the  above  passage 
from  Xenophon  and  1  Th  S^"'-  that,  if  it  were  con- 
ceivable, one  might  say  that  St.  Paul  had  it  in  his 
mind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  especially  instructive  as 
a  parallel.  To  be  sober,  then,  is  more  intensive 
(1  Th  5**-)  than  to  be  awake  (ypiiyopiii}),  for  a  man 
may  not  be  asleep  and  yet  noli  be  sober.  His  wits 
may  be  wandering,  the  loins  of  his  understanding 
may  be  loose.  (In  1  P  5^  however,  yp-qyopiu  seems 
to  be  the  stronger  word.)  From  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  ypt]yop4w  we  get  '  vigils '  and  the  proper  name 
Vigilantius ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the 
vigilantes  did  not  always  escape  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  lust,  as  even  Jerome,  who  with 
his  usual  coarseness  of  language  defends  them 
against  Vigilantius  (a  curious  irony  in  the  name), 
has  to  admit  (c.  Vigilantium,  9).  The  primary 
meaning  of  I'vj^u  in  the  NT  thus  excludes  two  ideas 
— on  the  one  hand  the  sluml^er  of  the  drunkard, 
and  on  the  other  the  listless  stupor  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  half-awakened,  or  the  weariness 
which  creeps  over  those  who  watch  long.  The 
word  is  also  used  tropically  in  the  NT,  but  the 
literal  meaning  is  almost  invariably  in  the  back- 
ground, and  in  some  cases  it  is  i>reponderant. 
I'his  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  our 
Lord's  parable  (Mk  13'^"^'),  in  which  some  are 
depicted  as  overtaken  by  their  lord's  coming,  in 
a  drunken  .state  ;  and  it  is  appalling  to  think  how 
many  even  yet  in  Christian  lands  die  in  this  sad 
condition. 

To  describe  the  transition  from  drunken  sleep  to 
sobriety  iKvri<j>oi  is  used  in  the  LXX  (i'tj^w  and 
i/7)0<iXios  do  not  occur),  of  Noah  (Gn  9-''),  of  Nabal 
(IS  [LXX  1  Kings]252'),  of  the  drunkards  of  Joel's 
time  (Jl  P).  When  Eli  asks  Hannah  to  put  away 
her  wine  from  her,  his  meaning  is  that  she  should 
sleepitofr(lSl";  LXX  TrepteXoC).  In  Sir  34- (31)  the 
word  is  used  tropically  and  transitively.  'Wake- 
ful anxiety  will  crave  slumber,  and  a  grievous 
sickness  will  banish  sleep'  (eKvfi\j/ci  iiirvov — the 
re,ading,  however,  may  be  iiTrvo^).  In  the  only 
passage  where  iKrq(()w  occurs  in  the  NT  (1  Co  15^'', 
'  Awake  to  a  righteous  life  of  sobriety  and  sin  not ') 
the  tropical  sense  is  evident  but  the  original  force 
of  the  word  is  not  absent.  The  Corinthians  must 
not  forget  the  Resurrection,  for  'evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.'  If  they  did,  their 
motto  would  soon  become,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.'    Already  at  the  love-feasta 
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did  not  some  of  them  get  drunk,  while  tlieir  poorer 
brethren  hail  neither  food  nor  drink  siitlieient  for 
their  needs  (1  Co  11=')?  It  Is  thus  clear  tli:U  the 
danger  of  actual  drunkenness  is  included  in  the 
warning,  'Do  not  err.'  The  ideas  of  sobriety, 
righteousness,  and  the  I'arousia  are  here  associated, 
as  in  St.  Paul's  speech  to  Felix,  where  he  spoke  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  the  judgment  to 
come  (Ac  24''''').  The  word  ciiijiw  indeed  is  commonly 
used  with  a  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
(1  Tlio';'-,  1  P  1").  To  be  ignorant  of  this  or  to 
forget  it  in  pleasure  is  foolish  and  dangerous. 
Included  in  the  idea  of  sobriety  or  closely  akin  to 
it  is  the  thought  of  vigilance,  as  of  the  sentinel, 
and  of  preparedness  and  armed  security,  as  of  the 
soldier.  There  is  a  military  atmosphere  about  the 
word.  It  is  the  necessary  equipnumt  of  nrayer — 
the  watchful  longing  of  the  Christian  soldier  for 
the  coming  of  his  Lord  (1  1*  4').  He  is  not  to  sleep 
on  duty  even  if  his  Lord  should  tarry  till  the  third 
watch.  Nor  should  the  Christian  lorget  that  he 
lights  against  a  subtle,  powerful  enemy — the  Great 
Adversary  who  is  ever  on  the  outlook  to  devour 
liim  (1  P  5*).  This  is  also  a  favourite  idea  with 
St.  Paul.  The  ignorance  of  the  day  and  hour  of 
Christ's  coming  is  an  additional  motive  to  sobriety 
— cf.  Kev  16"' :  '  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed 
is  he  that  wateheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments, 
lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.'  But 
this  ignorance  has  for  its  sphere  a  day  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life  in  which  Christians  are  to  live  as 
children  of  the  day.  So  in  1  Tli  5''"'-  St.  Paul  con- 
trasts the  Christian  with  the  heathen  who  sleeps 
and  is  drunken  in  the  night.  He  means  not  simply 
the  avoidance  of  intoxication ;  lie  means  also 
spiritual  sobriet3\ 

As  Anaxagoras  appeared  to  Aristotle  {Met,  i.  3) 
like  a  sober  (k^^wc)  man  among  a  crowd  of  drunk- 
ards, so  in  a  deeper  sense  must  the  Christian  appear. 
Similarly  in  Ro  I3'^""  the  night  is  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  blindness  resulting  in  all  manner  of  riotous 
excess,  but  the  day  calls  for  wakefulness,  sobriety, 
and  spiritual  readiness.  St.  Peter  (1  P  1")  com- 
pares the  Christians  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
ready  to  march  out.  His  warning  against  a  relapse 
into  their  former  life  of  lusts  indicates  that  he  does 
not  forget  the  possibility  of  actual  drunkenness, 
but  this  is  only  one  symptom  of  spiritual  stuj)or — 
ignorance  of  God  (1  Co  15'^).  Just  as  pleasure  and 
ease  must  not  tempt  to  slumber  and  drunken  stupor, 
so  must  not  danger  and  suffering  ;  rather  should 
suffering  warn  them  against  this  sin  and  make  them 
cast  their  cares  on  God  (1  P5'-^2Ti4'*).  The  unusual 
compound  avavriipoi  occurs  in  2  Ti  2='.  Those  who 
resist  the  Christian  evangelist  are  taken  captive 
by  the  devil  to  do  his  will.  (It  is  forced  to  refer 
this  to  God's  will  or  the  will  of  the  Evangelist.) 
They  are  in  his  snare,  but  perhaps  by  considerate 
dealings  they  may  be  aroused  to  sobriety  [avavrjcpia 
only  here  in  the  NT  and  not  in  the  LXX). 

We  may  thus  say  that  cij^u  on  its  positive  side 
is  the  watchful,  alert  state  of  soul  which  knows 
that  the  day  of  Christ  has  already  dawned,  the 
earnest  expectation  {awoKapaooKla)  of  the  coming 
of  the  Master,  the  prayerful,  hopeful,  longing  spirit 
of  love  for  the  coming  of  the  full  day  of  Christ. 
On  its  negative  side  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  evil,  of  the  night  in  which  the  Great 
Adversary  roams  for  prey,  when  sons  of  Belial 
flown  with  insolence  and  wine  are  .active,  the  night 
of  secret  sinful  conclaves.  The  Christian  soldier 
is  armed  against  this  by  a  life  of  sobriety,  of  right- 
eousness, of  longing  prayer.  Thus  he  cannot  be 
surprised  by  the  force  of  the  enemy,  or  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  Lord's  returning,  as  the  Baby- 
lonians were  by  Cyrus  or  the  Egyptians  by  the 
angel  of  death.  It  is  specially  indispensable  for 
the   Christian    evangelist    to    have   this   wakeful 


attentive  attitude  for  himself  and  for  those  under 
his  care,  for  whom  he  must  give  account  (He  13"; 
cf.  also  Ac  20=",  Mk  13").  So  St.  Paul  says  to 
Timothy,  '  Be  sober  in  all  things,'  not  like  the 
dumb  dogs,  the  blind  watchmen  of  Isaiah's  time 
(Is  50""''-,  an  instructive  contrast). 

I'he  a<lject ive  Ktji^dXiot  is  conlined  to  the  Pastorals. 
The  bishop  must  be  sober  (1  Ti  3-,  Tit  2-'),  so  also 
deacones.ses  (1  Ti  3").  The  question  here  is 
whether  the  word  is  used  in  its  primary  meaning 
of  '  not  given  to  much  wine '  (m')  oivif  woWif  npo<r- 
^X""''".  1  i'i  3* ;  fiT)  Tdpoivos,  1  Ti  ,3')  or  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  'vigilantes  aninio'  (Bengel,  on 
1  Ti  3-).  The  Greek  interpreters  favour  the  wider 
meaning,  but  much  can  be  .said  for  the  more  re- 
stricted one.  Jo.seohus  says  that  .Moses  did  not  per- 
mit priests  to  drink  wine  so  long  .as  they  wore  tlieir 
.sacerdotal  garments  {Ant.  iii.  xii.  2),  and  the  word 
i'ij<t>d\ios  seems  to  be  a  sacro.sanct  term  for  ])riestly 
sobriety  or  the  prerequisite  of  a  true  worshijiper. 
lEdipus  considers  it  a  favourable  omen  that  he 
came  unt.asting  wine  to  the  seat  of  the  Erinyes, 
who  loathe  the  wine  cup  in  libations  ollcred  to 
them  (Soph.  ffif/.  Col.  lOu).  This  is  similar  to  the 
usage  in  1  P  4',  '  Be  sober  unto  prayer,'  and  it  is 
attested  by  inscriptions  (see  Exp,  Ttli  ser.,  ix. 
[1910]  284).  P'ielding's  Parson  Adams  was  never 
wholly  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  warning  to  Timothy,  '  Be  sober  in 
all  things,'  favours  the  wider  reference,  as  doesal.so 
the  f.act  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Christian  ministers  or  members  were  addicted  to 
this  special  vice.  The  wider  meaning  includes  the 
narrower  without  unduly  submerging  it. 

2.  o-u(j)pove'u  and  cognates. — Ciciro  found  difii- 
culty  in  rendering  the  ideas  included  in  these  terms 
in  Latin  {Tnsc.  iJisp.  iii.  5),  ,and  he  used  three  words 
— tempiirantia,  muderat'm.  modestia  (ih.  iii.  8 ;  de 
Off.  i.  27).  The  same  difficulty  is  felt  in  regard  to 
our  own  language,  and  as  these  words  were  used  in 
a  technical  sense  in  Greek  philo.sophy  there  is  a 
danger,  in  fixing  their  connotation,  of  being  over- 
precise. 

(ffl)  The  words  in  Greek  often  mean  'sanity'  in 
its  literal  sense,  and  aucppovia  is  thus  used  in  the 
Gospels  (Mk  5'',  Lk  8'')  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac, 
after  he  was  healed  by  Jesus.  He  was  clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind — 'rationis  usu,'  as  Bengel  has  it 
(inloc).  The  opposite  is  ;uacio.  Thus  when  Helen 
is  told  that  Ajax  fell  on  his  own  sword  and  destroyed 
himself  she  exclaims,  '  W<as  he  mail,  for  no  sane 
person  would  do  so  ?  '  {puxv^vt\  kircl  tU  aucppovwy  rXalrj 
TdS'  &v ;  Eur.  Hel.  97).  Xenojihon  also  says  that 
Socrates  '  was  ahvaj's  discussing  about  human 
afiairs,  asking  what  piety  was,  and  what  impiety, 
what  beauty,  what  ugliness  .  .  .  what  sanity 
{autppoauvij)  .and  what  insanity  {fj-avla)'  {Mem.  I.  i.  16). 
Insanity  is  the  supreme  example  of  mental  derange- 
ment, of  lack  of  self-control,  and  so  5ai^ovIfe<rflai  is 
the  very  opposite  of  (iui4>pov€lv.  Akin  to  this  is  St. 
Paul's  usage  of  the  wonl  in  Ac  26'^,  2  Co  5".  Festus, 
as  he  he.ird  the  Christian  message,  especially  of 
the  Resurrection,  from  St.  Paul's  perfervid  lips, 
exclaimed,  '  Paul,  thou  art  mad  ;  thy  much  learn- 
ing doth  turn  thee  to  madness'  {eh  navlav).  In  tlie 
ancient  world  the  enthusiastic  utterance  of  an 
oracle-giver  was  attributed  to  a  temporary  sup- 
pression of  the  reason.  '  No  man,  when  in  his 
wits,  attains  projihetio  truth  and  inspirati<m  ;  but 
when  he  receives  the  inspired  word,  either  his  intel- 
ligence is  enthralled  in  sleep,  or  he  is  demented  by 
some  distemper  or  possession  '  (Plato,  Timaitis.  71 
E,  tr.  B.  Jowett',  Oxford,  1802,  vol.  iii.  ]>.  493). 
St.  Paul's  courteous  but  linn  reply  reveals  that  he 
at  once  grasped  Festus's  attitude.  He  wjis  not 
mad,  but  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  sanity.  It 
was  natural  for  a  man  like  Festus  to  imagine  that 
St.  Paul  was  living  in  a  world  of  illusions  and  that 
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his  reason  was  for  the  inornent  obscured.  St.  Panl'.s 
message  was  utterly  novel  to  him,  and  he  conse- 
quently attributed  liis  intense  emotion  to  mental 
(leranjjement,  just  as  he  regarded  tlie  content  of 
his  message  as  illusion  and  not  reality  (dXriSeia). 
Similarly,  Penelope  wlien  roused  from  her  slumber 
by  the  old  nurse  who  came  with  the  message  that 
her  long-lost  Ulysses  is  home  looks  on  the  nurse  as 
one  whom  the  gods  had  deprived  of  her  sanity  [Od. 
xxiii.  13). 

In  2  Co  5"  the  opposite  of  (riatj>j>ovetv  is  iMTTivai.. 
The  phenomena  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  were 
familiar  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  Men  were 
carried  out  of  themselves  by  a  new  experience  of 
the  Divine  power.  Excitement  and  enthusiasm 
such  as  men  had  never  felt  before  led  them  on  to 
action.  Now  the  cautious  onlooker  was  tempted 
to  put  this  down  to  aberration,  and  unfortunately 
such  might  be  the  case.  Rationalism  is  always 
tempted  to  explain  enthusiasm  as  madness. 
'Quench  not  the  spirit'  was  a  necessary  warning 
even  to  a  Christian  people.  Men  naturally  dis- 
trust emotion,  and  this  was  especially  true  of  an 
emotional  people  like  the  Greeks. 

'  The  Greeks,  or  gome  sections  of  the  Greek  race,  were  very 
liable  to  violent  emotions ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Greek 
moral  philosophers  insisted  on  control  of  emotion  as  they  did. 
The  Greeks  had  a  sort  of  natural  want  of  self-respect  and  a 
tendency  to  forget  themselves  which  particularly  struck  the 
Romans  as  unworthy  '  (Nettleship,  Lectures  on  Plato's  Republic, 
p.  96). 

St.  Paul  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  signs  of  deep 
emotion.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  but  to  God.  The 
criticism  that  he  was  actuated  by  croKfipoavvq  (ironi- 
cal) was  the  best  answer  to  this  (2  Co  5'^).  Here 
the  word  includes  self-control — constraint  which 
had  reason  on  its  side.  It  was  due  to  the  love  of 
Christ  that  he  was  so  enthusiastic,  and  that  love 
prompted  a  sober  judging  of  man's  needs  and  of 
the  means  to  meet  those  needs.  The  Spartan  king 
Archidamus  (fwerAs  Sokuiv  etuai  Kal  cibcppuiv)  exhibits 
sanity  in  this  sense  when  he  warns  his  people  to 
think  (Tutppdfas  before  going  to  war  with  Athens 
(Thuc.  Hist.  i.  7911'.).  _  They  should  see  to  it  that 
their  resources  are  sufficient.  There  is  included  in 
the  word  in  this  connexion  a  sober  balancing  of 
ways  and  means,  a  counting  of  the  cost  as  our  Lord 
enjoined — a  distrust  of  a  course  of  action  simply 
because  it  appeals  to  the  fancy  or  the  feelings.  It 
must  also  ajipeal  to  sober  common  sense.  St. 
Paul  had  done  this  and  so  had  reached  a  irmppoairq 
on  a  higher  level  than  mere  prudence,  a  true  intel- 
lectual love  of  God  and  man,  to  use  Spinoza's 
famous  phrase.*  Philosophers  are  divided  as  to 
whether  will  or  intellect  has  the  primacy  in  man's 
constitution,  and  emotion  is  distrusted  ;  yet  the 
true  Christian  (rwtppuv  is  one,  like  St.  Paul,  in  whom 
tlie  ajiprehended  love  of  Christ  rules  the  will  and 
illumines  the  intellect.  The  emotional  harmony 
is  in  the  region  of  the  spirit.  Here  is  its  source, 
and  its  sway  is  over  the  whole  man  from  above. 

In  dealing  with  self-control  Plato  has  always  in 
view  unworthy  exhibitions  of  emotion.  '  Is  the 
picttire  of  a  hero  rolling  on  the  ground  with  grief 
a  worthy  example?'  he  asks.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  criticizes  Greek  religion,  Greek  poetry  and 
music.  He  was  thus  correcting  a  national  weakness. 
'Throughout  the  treatment  of  these  virtues  we  find 
the  characteristic  Greek  idea  that  excess,  whether  in 
grief  or  in  laughter  or  in  appetite  or  in  any  passion 
or  emotion,  is  intrinsically  bad.  We  have  to 
remember  that  dignity  was  not  a  strong  point  of 
Greek  character'  (Nettleship,  op.  cit.,  p.  96).  St. 
Paul  also  had  to  face  this  question,  especially  in 
Corinth,  but  he  solves  it  by  the  appeal  to  love 
(1  Co  13).     He  philosophizes  on  a  plane  so  ditt'ereut 

*  Cf.  Ecce  BorruM,  London,  1873,  p.  7  :  '  No  heart  is  pure  that 
Is  not  passionate ;  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic. 
And  such  an  enthusiastic  virtue  Christ  was  to  introduce.' 


from  that  of  Plato  that  in  trying  to  compare  their 
ideas  we  have  no  common  denominator. 

(b)  In  Ko  12'''*  aoKppoftii'  is  contrasted  with  virep- 
<t>povtiv.  The  Apostle,  as  is  clear  from  the  context, 
incIudesino-w^fioa-ufT/theabsenceof  boasting,  of  vain- 
glory, undue  emphasis  on  and  opinion  of  oneself, 
ct  liucqcnus  oinne.  It  implies  the  Christian  grace  of 
humility,  the  reco^iition  that  all  we  are  and  have 
we  owe  to  God.  Positively  there  is  included  the 
thoughtful  yet  humble  recognition  of  the  nature 
and  ]ilace  of  the  powers  that  we  possess,  and  their 
exercise  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  community 
of  which  we  are  members.  Tlie  reference  is  not 
obtrusively  to  the  control  of  bodilj'  plea-sures — 
'  eating  and  drinking  and  sexual  desires  (-n-epl  anluv 
Kal  ttotCiv  Kal  tGiv  a(ppo5icrlui'),  which  is  the  specilic 
meaning  in  Greek  moral  philosophy  (see  Green,  Pro- 
Icgomenn  to  Ethics*,  p.  327).  This  restricted  usage 
is  not  unknown  in  the  NT.  It  is  found  in  1  P  4', 
where  the  meaning  is  determined  by  the  opposition 
to  iv  daeXyeiais,  ^Triffvfiiais  (1  P  4'),  and  it  is  pro- 
minent in  Tit  2'^,  where  prudence  {<Tucpp6i>wt)  is 
opposed  to  worldly  lusts  and  associated  with  justice 
and  piety.  This  passage  in  Titus  is  valuable  because 
it  gives  us  the  ground,  the  scope,  and  the  hope  of 
Christian  morals.  The  ground  is  in  the  revealed 
grace  of  God ;  the  scope  includes  self-control, 
justice  towards  others,  and  piety  towards  God; 
the  hope  is  the  appearing  of  the  Sa\iour  God. 
Green  (bk.  iii.  ch.  v.)  shows  how  much  wider  the 
scope  of  Christian  self-control  is  than  Greek, 
and,  though  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  principle 
is  still  the  same,  few  Christians  will  agree  with 
him.  What  St.  Paul  calls  the  grace  of  God  which 
brings  salvation  for  all  men  is  not  within  the  vision 
of  Plato  or  Aristotle.  In  Romans  (ch.  12)  the  word 
is  used  rather  of  the  humble  temper  of  mind  which 
saves  from  overweening  excess  or  self-depreciat- 
ing defect.  The  former  error  is  more  noticeable  in 
men  in  general,  but  the  latter  is  not  unknown. 
The  talent  may  be  hid  in  a  napkin  or  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  in  this  case  there  is  a  lack  of  o-w- 
(ppoadnTi  as  truly  as  there  is  in  self-aggrandizement. 
'  God  does  not  require  of  us  a  false  humility. 
We  are  not  to  think  less  highly  of  our.selves  than 
we  ought  to  think.  We  are  to  think  soberly.  We 
are  to  find  out  the  truth  about  ourselves  and  think 
that.  Then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  our  think- 
ing too  highly'  (Rabbi  Duncan,  Colloguia  Peripa- 
tetica^,  Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  169).  The  sphere  of  o-oi- 
(ppoaivT]  here  is  not  so  much  the  sensual  pleasures 
as  the  Christian  charismata  in  their  social  bearing. 
The  social  aspect  of  this  grace  is  enforced  just  as  it 
is  enforced  by  Plato  in  his  analysis  of  the  same 
virtue  (Rep.  430D-432B). 

The  whole  passage  Ro  12'-13"  has  to  be  con- 
sidered if  one  is  to  grasp  the  wide  scope  of  iru- 
tppoavfi)  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  It  moves  in  the 
sphere  of  a  community  redeemed  by  the  mercies 
of  God  (Ro  12'),  renewed  in  mind  (12-),  endowed 
with  v.aried  graces  by  God's  Spirit  (12'),  to  which 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  (13'°),  and  which  is 
waiting  for  the  day  of  Chri.st  (13""''').  On  this  plane 
light  is  thrown  on  the  term  by  the  wider  Platonic 
usage,  and  we  may  go  on  to  discuss  (c)  the  third 
application  of  the  term  by  St.  Paul  in  Timothy 
and  Titus. 

*  The  meaning  of  o-wcfipoo-urTj  is  best  understood  by  its  opposite 
v^pi?,  which  is  the  general  spirit  of  setting  oneself  up  against 
what  is  higher  than  oneself,  whether  by  insubordination  to 
constituted  authority  (cf.  Ro  13')  and  divine  law,  or  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  appetites  against  the  law  of  reason  (cf. 
Ro  13'-'').  Thus  this  quality  in  some  degree  includes  what 
we  call  humility.  It  is  often  said  that  the  virtue  of  humility  is 
not  recognised  in  the  Greek  moral  code,  but  the  man  who  was 
f7wii>pu>v  in  regard  to  the  gods  would  be  a  humble  man,  and  the 
v^piaTiKo^  is  the  "  proud  man  "  in  the  language  of  the  Bible ' 
(Nettleship,  p.  98). 

It  is  in  this  wide  sense  that  we  are  to  understand 
these  terms  in  1  Ti  2''-3=  and  Tit  22-8  where  St. 
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Paul  shows  the  univei'sal  application  of  tliis  prin- 
ciple to  conduct.  It  applies  to  all  sections  ot  the 
Christian  community  in  all  their  relations,  to  men 
and  women,  to  old  and  young,  in  the  soul,  in  the 
family,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  State.  In  one 
passayu  it  condescends  even  to  the  matter  of  dress, 
^larried  women  should  use  decorous  garb  in  adorn- 
ing themselves  with  modesty  and  iiropriety.  '  In 
"  modesty  "  is  involved  an  innate  moral  reimgnance 
to  the  doing  of  the  dishonourahle  act'  (Trench, 
Synonyms  of  the  NT^,^.  6J).  Here  it  includes  the 
feeling  of  disgust  at  unnecessary  display,  while 
propriety  points  rather  to  the  sense  of  tact  which 
leads  a  married  woman  to  dress  aright  without 
erring  either  on  the  side  of  shahhiness  or  on  that 
of  show.  But  this  .saving  grace  extends  much 
further  and  penetrates  much  deeper  than  the  out- 
ward person.  It  implies  tlie  gentle,  graciims  sense 
of  suDordination  and  obedience  to  authority,  the 
subordination  of  the  younger  women  to  their 
husbands  :  and  the  older  women  ou^;ht  by  their 
own  conduct  to  teach  *  this  virtue  to  the  younger 
(Tit  2^-'').  It  implies  the  right  attitude  of  the 
young  to  their  elders  and  their  superiors,  and  to 
their  reason.  It  becomes  the  bishop  and  ])resbyter, 
for  how  else  can  they  exercise  authority  without 
the  excess  of  rigour  or  the  laxit}'  of  weakness? 
There  is  an  air  of  graciousness  about  the  word 
which  is  not  found  in  iyKparaa,  for  iyKpireia  is 
forcible  restraint,  and  even  Plato  and  Aristotle 
insist  that  a  man  isnot  o-uKftpuv  '  unless  his  mastery 
of  his  passions  and  impulses  is  so  easy  and  assiired 
that  there  is  no  sense  of  constraint  about  it' 
(Nettleship,  p.  97,  footnote).  Harmony  as  well  as 
subordination  is  included — ^a  harmony  resulting 
from  every  thing  and  every  person  being  in  their 
appropriate  place. 

In  1  Ti  2">  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  this  virtue 
is  to  be  understood  of  women  or  of  children  or  of 
parents.  '  She  shall  be  saved  througli  the  child- 
bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith  and  love  and 
sanctilication  with  sobriety.'  It  is  possible  to 
under.stand  this  of  the  women  themselves  ;  it  is 
possible  to  understand  it  of  husband  and  wife  alike 
in  their  home  relations  ;  but  it  is  better  to  refer  it 
to  the  children  who  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
virtue  have  been  brought  <ip  in  faith  and  love  and 
sanctilication.  Thus  the  mother  will  see  the 
primal  curse  turned  into  a  blessing  in  her  children. 
This  virtue  also  avoids  the  extremes  of  softness 
and  sourness,  of  laxity  and  harshness.  Hence 
Timothy  is  reminded  that  the  Christian  spirit  is 
one,  not  of  fear,  but  of  fortitude,  of  love,  and  of 
<riii<f)povL(Tij.6!.  This  is  to  be  understood  not  simidy 
of  personal  self-control,  but  of  ability  to  control 
others  as  well.  Fear  is  the  vice  which  shrinks 
from  duty  through  terror  of  pain.  Its  oppo.site  is 
fortitude — a  virtue  always  associated  with  self- 
control,  which  is  doing  one's  duty  when  pleasure 
would  say  '  No.' 

J.  MolTatt  aptlj*  quotes  Gilbert  Murray  (Tke  Rixe  of  thf.  Greek 
Epic-,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  4S),  that  awtfipoaui^  *  is  somcthiiij;  like 
Temperance,  Gentleness,  Mercy  ;  sometimes  Innocence,  never 
mere  Caution  ;  a  tempering  of  dominant  emotions  by  pentler 

thoupht The  man  or  woman  who  is  »6phr6n  walks  amid  the 

beauties  and  perils  of  the  world,  feeling  the  love,  joy,  anger, 
and  the  rest ;  and  through  all  he  has  that  in  his  mind  which 
saves. — \Ahom  does  it  save?  Not  him  only,  bvit,  as  we  should 
say,  the  whole  situation.  It  saves  the  imminent  evil  from 
coming  to  be '  (_Exp,  sth  ser.,  ii.  [1911]  564). 

'^wrjipoaOvri  indicates  that  '  each  sex  and  situation 
has  lines  of  conduct  appropriate  to  itself,  and  that 
the  individual  must  have  tact  and  .strength  of  will 
enough  to  pursue  these  lines  instead  of  lapsing  into 

•  iriaiitpovi^etv^  '  sopbronize.'  The  word  ifl  sometimes  used  in 
English  ;  of.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Life  of  Arnold^,  London,  1868,  vol.  i. 
p.  30  :  *  I  am  confirmed  in  mv  resolution  not  to  do  so  (t.e.  raise 
the  entrance  fees)  lest  I  should  get  the  sons  of  very  great  people 
as  my  pupils  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sophronize.' 


excesses  on  one  side  or  the  other'  (Moll'att,  ti. 
p.  564  f.). 

I.lTRKATCltR. — Tho  Lexicons  under  both  words  are  most  in- 
structive; R.  C.  Trench,  St/nnutjtiu  of  the  iVys,  Ixtndciii, 
1^7(1,  )•.  (iOII.  ;  T.  H.  Green,  i'tfUpiniima  la  E(hict*,  Oxford, 
Isity,  bk.  iii.  ch.  v.  ;  R.  L.  Nettleship,  Lectures  ml  Platit'g 
IWpuUic,  Ix>ndoii,  1S9S,  p.  flilfl.  ;  Plato,  Cralijlua;  Aristotle, 
.Vic.  Ethic*,  vi.  6.0  ;  Joiui  Caird,  Esuai/x  ftrr  Stindaij  Headiwj. 
].ondon,  IIHIO,  xl. ;  1.  Tavlor,  yulurat  llintury  yj  t^nthusiasin, 
do.,  ISI'9,  Fanaticism,  do.,  ls;i:{ ;  Hugh  Blair.  Sennone,  do., 
1816,  vol.  i.  no.  xi.,  vol.  iii.  no.  xii.  ;  Augustine  Birrell,  Selected 
Ks^ai.'*,  do.,  1909,  p.  258f. ;  see  also  under  'Self-Control'  and 
'Sclt-Ueniarin  y^CU.  UONALD   MaCKKNZIE. 

SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH.— Sodom  and  Comor- 
rah  are  menlioned  in  Mt  I0'»,  Jude',  2  P  2",  Kev 
11'  as  all'ording  liy  tlieir  fate  a  warning  against 
strange  sins,  whether  moral  or  spiritual.  The 
verb  l^KTropiieviii)  used  in  .lude  is  also  used  in  LXX  of 
Ex  3i"-  '«,  Lv  17',  Hos  4'^  Kzk  Ki-"-^- »,  of  'going 
after'  other  gods,  and  this  .seems  to  explain  the 
use  of  Sodom  in  Kev  11*.  Koine  is  So<lom  beaause 
its  gods  are  no  true  gods.  Beyond  references  in 
The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  patriarchs  (Test. 
Naph.  3)  and  in  3  Mac  '2"-  the  symbolism  of  Sodom 
seems  to  have  been  dropped  out  of  sight.  It  is  not 
used  in  the  Apostolic  I'atliers,  or  in  any  apoca- 
lyptic or  heretical  books  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
The  reason  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  belief 
(Enoch,  Ixvii.  4)  that  the  angels  who  sinned  are 
imprisoned  in  a  subterranean  burnin<'  valley 
(tiuhinnom)  which  extended  to  the  Dead  Sea,  so 
that  Gehenna  extruded  Sodom  by  assimilating  it. 

W.  F.  Cobb. 

SOLDIER.— See  Army. 

SOLOMON  (SoXojuuji'). — Solomon  is  mentioned  in 
St.  Stephen's  speech  before  the  Sanheilrin  as  the 
builder  of  a  bouse  to  (rod,  such  as  his  father  David 
had  asked  (but  failed  to  obtain)  permission  to  erect 
as  a  habitation  for  the  (iod  of  .lacob  (Ac  7"''"). 
Stephen  dares  to  put  Solonion's  Temple  into  the 
category  of  houses  'made  with  hands,'  in  which 
the  Most  High  does  not  dwell,  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  universe  in  which  God  has  heaven  for  His 
throne  and  earth  for  His  footstool  (v.**).  The 
speaker's  a.ssumptioii  that  the  Maker  of  all  things 
could  not  have  a  man- built  place  of  rest,  with  the 
implication  that  He  was  in  reality  no  more  present 
in  the  Temjde  than  in  other  jiarts  of  His  vast 
world,  was  just  what  roused  the  fanatical  fury  of 
the  audience,  bringing  the  speech  to  an  abrupt 
and  tragic  conclusion.  His  fate  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  Solomon  himself  is  represented 
as  protesting,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  against  the  notion  that  God  would  dwell 
on  earth,  much  less  in  the  house  which  had  been 
built  for  His  worship  (1  K  8-').  But  careful 
students  of  liistory  know  that  there  was  division 
of  opinion,  even  among  the  prophets,  on  this 
question,  and  Ezekiel's  conception  of  '  the  glory 
of  the  Lord'  hlling  the  Temide  (Kzk  43*- »,  etc.), 
together  with  the  later  Kabliinic  doctrine  of  the 
Shekinah  ('  that  which  dwells  '  or  the  'dwelling'), 
which  St.  Paul  calls  the  SAJo  (Ro  9^),  indicates  how 
deep-rooted  in  the  Jewish  mind  was  the  conviction 
that  God  did  in  some  mysterious  waj'  inhabit  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  of  Zcrubbabel,  and  even  of 
Herod.  Stephen's  attempt  to  revive  the  si>iritual 
conception  ascribed  to  Solomon  was  therefore  an 
assault  upon  the  citadel  of  Jewish  materialism, 
and  cost  him  his  life.  James  Strahan. 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH See  POKCH,  Templb. 

SON.— See  Family. 

SON  OF  GOD.— See  Christ. 

SONS  OF  GOD.— See  Children  of  God. 
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SON  OF  MAN — The  only  instance  in  the  NT 
outside  tlie  (;!ospel  re<»nls  of  a  direct  reference 
to  Jesus  as  6  vlds  toO  avOfub-jrov  occurs  in  tlie  siieech 
of  Stephen  before  tlie  Jewisli  Sanlicdrin  (Ac  7''"). 
Assuming  its  genuineness,  it  is  significant  tliat  tlie 
expression  is  used  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  recently 
converted  to  Christianity.  Even  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  speech  is  largely  the  composition  of 
the  author  of  Acts,  the  same  significance  attaches 
to  its  employment  here.  Not  only  is  it  evidence 
that  the  gospel  tradition  was,  in  the  main,  correct 
as  to  its  use  by  Jesus  of  Himself,  but  it  shows  how 
early  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  awoke  to 
the  claims  which  the  designation  involves.  The 
strange  hesitation  of  primitive  Christianity  in 
using  this  title  proves  the  sturdiness  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  independent  thought  within 
the  Church  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  rage  of 
Stephen's  audience,  on  hearing  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  is  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
that  '  the  Son  of  man '  was  recognized  as  the  Jesus 
whom  they  had  so  recently  done  to  death,  and  who 
now  is  described  as  occupying  the  transcendent 
position,  and  discharging  the  functions,  of  Messiah. 
The  great  and  final  synthesis  —  the  Suliering 
Servant  and  the  Eternal  Judge — had  received  its 
justification  in  the  alleged  e.xaltation  of  the 
Crucified  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Now,  no  less 
than  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation.  His  sym- 
pathies were  active  for  the  despised  and  the  sutier- 
ing.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  '  He  is 
revealed  to  the  eyes  of  His  first  martyr,  that 
Christians  may  learn  that  that  which  is  begun  in 
weakness  shall  be  com|ileted  in  eternal  majesty  ' 
(B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  '  St. 
.John  and  the  Acts,'  London,  ISSO,  p.  33),  but  St. 
Luke's  use  of  the  term  in  this  connexion  shows 
how  profoundly  its  implicates  had  afiected  the 
Christology  of  the  primitive  Church  (note  the 
word  ea-Tuira  ;  cf.  iKa.di.aev,  Mk  16'",  and  Kadou, 
Ps  110'). 

The  absence  of  the  phrase  6  w6stoD  avdpuirov  from 
the  general  body  of  NT  writings  cannot,  therefore, 
be  explained  as  entirely  due  to  a  reverent  or  super- 
stitious disinclination  to  use  a  title  which  Jesus 
had  appropriated  to  Himself.  If  the  details  of 
the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  given  by 
Hegesippus  and  quoted  by  Eusebius  be  accepted, 
we  have  the  designation  used  of  the  glorified  Jesus 
Messiah.  On  being  asked  concerning  Jesus  who 
was  crucified,  he  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Why 
do  ye  ask  me  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man?  He 
is  now  sitting  in  the  heavens,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  great  Power,  and  is  about  to  come  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven'  {HE  ii.  23).  According  to 
Jerome,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Helirews 
stated  that  Jesus  had  revealed  Himself  to  James 
after  His  resurrection  as  'the  Son  of  man'  ('filius 
hominis  '  [Vir.  III.  2]),  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  expression  in  Hegesippus  is  a  reminiscence  of 
that  event.  It  may  be  readily  accepted  tliat  the 
words  of  James  the  Just  are  '  of  the  nature  of  a 
quotation.'  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  see  why 
the  same  should  be  said  of  '  the  use  of  the  phrase 
by  the  martyr  Stephen  in  the  Acts  and  the  martyr 
James  the  Just  in  Eusebius  and  by  the  angels  in 
Luke  after  the  Resurrection '  (E.  A.  Abbott,  The 
Son  of  Man,  Cambridge,  1910  [3317] ;  cf.  note  on 
[3317(i]).  The  vision  of  Stephen  gives  a  wider  and 
deeper  significance  to  the  Messianic  activities  of 
the  ascended  Jesus.  '  The  Son  of  man  '  stands  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  ready  to  express  His  feelings 
of  love  and  sympathy  with  the  sons  of  the  race  to 
which  He  belongs. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  NT  where  the 
words  S/ioiov  villi'  dfOpuiirov  are  found  (Rev  1'^  14'*) 
Vioth  in  descriptive  accounts  of  the  Seer's  visions, 
l-iuite  obviously   the  references  are   to   Jesus  as 


the  glorified  Messiah  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  H. 
Lietzmann,  Der  lilrn.'irhen.whn,  Tiibingen,  1896,  p. 
56),  and  evidently  are  allusions  to  the  apocalyptic 
langu.age  of  Daniel  (7''').  According  to  G.  D.alinan, 
the  origin  of  the  ex])ression  is  to  be  disi^overed  not 
in  Dn  7'^  but  in  lO'^'-  [The  Words  of  Jc.uts,  Edin- 
burgh, 19U2,  p.  251).  The  peculiar  phraseology 
of  the  NT  apocalyptist  shows  that,  although 
he  may  have  known  and  even  been  thinking  of 
Jesus'  self-designation,  his  eschatological  doctrine 
had  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  Judaistic  transcendent- 
alism, moving  in  a  plane  higher  than  that  of 
grammatical  construction  (cf.  ojuoioi  x°^''<''^'f*''''<*'F 
I'\  etc.),  and  that  we  cannot  equ.ate  his  expression 
with  the  ^ewpuj  .  .  ,  ri;' i/i6»' toO  df^puiTrou  of  Stephen 
(see  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John-, 
London,  1907,  p.  15).  The  use  of  Siioioi  as  an 
adverb  in  both  passages  may  have  been  due  to  the 
translation  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  but  in  any 
case  the  above  conclusion  is  not  atlected  (S/ioiot 
ui(is  =  ws  i/Ws). 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
designation  was  well  known  to  the  w^riters  and 
teachers  of  the  ajiostolic  period  in  spite  of  non- 
usage.  We  need  not  stay  to  inquire  into  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  idea  underlying  the  term  or 
whether  it  is  to  he  traced  to  the  Persian  doctrine 
of  the  Primal  Man  (see  C.  Clemen,  Primitiue 
Christianity  anditsNon- Jewish  Sources,  Edinburgh, 
1912,  p.  150  ft'.).  The  expression  has  become  native 
to  Palestinian  thought  and  v/a.H  a,  terminus  tec/uiicus 
of  Jewish  eschatological  speculation.  The  use  of 
the  8th  Psalm  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15-''  and  his  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relative  appearances  in  time  of  the 
'earthy'  {xo'kS^)  and  the  'heavenly'  (iirovpdvios) 
man  suggest  his  acquaintance  with  the  term  6  vlb! 
ToC  a.v6pujirov.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Jesus'  superiority 
in  rank  to  the  angelic  beings,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  He  is  wis  avdpunrov,  is  insisted  on.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  not  only 
quotes  this  Psalm  {iravTo.  WiTa^eii,  Eph  P-),  but 
does  so  as  if  its  highest  application  is  discovered 
in  the  eternal  exaltation  of  Jesus  (iiirepdvu  Trd<rr)s 
dpxvi,  kt\.)  'the  I/ord,'  and  in  His  session 
(Kadia-as)  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  heavenly 
regions  {4v  de^i^  airrov  iv  roh  iirovpavtoi^  ;  see  J. 
Moffatt's  translation  in  The  Historical  New  Testa- 
ment-, Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  232;  cf.  the  use  of  the 
Danielle  visions  in  2  Es  13^'-)- 

Widely  difl'erent  reasons  are  given  by  scholars  to 
explain  the  absence  of  the  term  '  the  Son  of  man ' 
in  the  writers  of  the  apostolic  period.  All  the 
Greek-speaking  leaders  of  Christian  thougiit  from 
Ig-natius  and  Justin  Martyr  to  Chrysostom  agree 
in  teaching  that  the  title  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  the  human  side  in  His 
descent.  So  also  do  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose.  For  them  its  importance  and  signi- 
ficance were  mainly  dogmatic  and  theological,  less 
suitable  for  the  exigencies  of  practical  instruction 
and  life.  For  whatever  reason,  it  did  not  then, 
and  it  never  has,  become  a  popular  designation  of 
Jesus  by  the  Church  (see  DCG  ii.  664'*). 

J.  R.  Willis. 

SOOTHSAYING.— A  comparison  of  the  words 
used  in  ditterent  versions  of  the  Scriptures  to  indi- 
cate the  various  practices  and  practisers  of  divina- 
tion— using  that  word  in  its  very  widest  sense — 
shows  how  indefinite  was  and  is  the  significance 
attached  to  all  these,  and  intensifies  the  desire 
that  research  may  speedily  classify  them  and  de- 
termine the  exact  meaning  of  each.  The  English 
word  '  .soothsay '  strictly  means  '  to  tell  authorita- 
tively the  truth.'  The  phrases  'sooth  to  say,'  '  in 
good  sooth  '  show  the  primary  meaning.  Men  are 
especially  an,xious  regarding  the  future ;  hence  a 
soothsayer  is  a  sayer  of  truth  as  regards  the  future. 
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*  Soothsaj-er  *  is  used  in  Jos  13-2  (AV  and  RV  ;  A Vm  '  diviner ') 
to  translate  Dpip,  Qal  pt.  act.  of  CCi3.  wliinh,  with  its  kiniired 
terms,  is  translated  '  divine  '  in  Nu  2'.;'  23-'.  Dt  18>o.  '*,  1  .s  2,m'', 
2  K  1717,  Is  44»,  Kzk  12."  13^  '  2131- 1"  »,  Mic  .■(«•  7,  the  1,.\.\  in 
all  these  eases  eniptoyin}^  ^at-rtc  and  iU}  coi^nales  Itnl  in  1  S 
1523  tlie  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  '  witchcraft '  (A  V  aiid 
RV ;  inar;r.  'divination'),  tiie  LXX  using  oiwiua-^a ;  in  I'r  10'" 
the  word  is  translated  '  a  divine  sentence  '  (AV  and  RV  ;  niari;. 
in  all  three 'divination'),  the  LXX  usin^j  in  tliis  case  ^aiTftoi-. 
Finally,  in  Is  3'-  it  is  translated  'the  prudent*  in  AV,  hut 
'diviner'  in  RV.  and  the  L.\X  translates  bj"  trruxaimiy.  'Sooth- 
Bayers'  is  the  translation  in  Is  26  of  D'Jjy,  Qal  pt.  act.  of  ]j'^  in 
AV  and  RV,  the  LXX  employing  K^rjiovtandv,  while  in  Is  57^ 
•■TJjy  is  translated  '  sorceress,*  possibly  because  *  soothsaycress ' 
is  an  impossible  word;  hut  the  LXX  renders  'ye  sons  of  the 
sorceress'  by  vlo't  avofjLot.  'Soothsayers'  is  the  translation  in 
Mic  513  of  D'aj^iyO  (AV  and  RV),  the  LXX  in  this  case  rendering 
the  word  by  ano^tefyyo^ievot.  In  Dn  227  47(4)  57. 11  'soothsayers* 
is  the  translation  of  participles  of  the  verb  IJi,  'to  cut,*  'to 
decree,' 'to  decide,'  the  LXX  employing  participles  of  a  verb 
which  is  evidently  a  mere  transliteration  of  the  IIel>rew.* 

In  Ac  16"  the  word  liavreOo/xaL  i.s  used  to  indicate 
tlie  ait  of  the  pythoness  of  Philippi.  The  girl's 
work  was  to  predict  accurately,  ami  hence  the  word 
is  here  used  in  its  strict  English  sense.  '  Sooth- 
sayer,' then,  is  u.sed  of  one  who  professes  to  indi- 
cate the  future  truthfully  by  a  writer  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  soothsayer  possesses  such  a  power. 
In  Hernias  {Mantl.  xi.  2)  the  man  who  has  tlie 
Divine  spirit  is  ditl'crentiated  by  his  life  from  the 
^€v5o7rpo<prjTT}s  to  whom  doubters  go  as  a  /xdvTis. 
The  latter  exalts  himself,  is  bold,  iminident,  talka- 
tive, lu.\urious,  and  without  reward  gives  no  pre- 
dictions. The  sooth.sayers  would  ai)])ear,  at  least 
at  a  later  time,  to  liave  been  superior  to  and  more 
skilful  than  the  augurs.  Perhaps  part  of  their 
success  lay,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Pyrrhus,  in 
the  cleverness  with  which  they  gave  deliverances 
BO  worded  that  whatever  happened  their  reputation 
did  not  sutler,  t 

Literature.— E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  London,  1003,  i.  146,  147 ; 
HDB  V.  146,  61S»  n.,  and  the  literature  under  Uivinatton  and 

I'vTHON.  P.  A.  Gordon  Clark. 

SOPATER  (Siiirarpos,  a  common  Greek  name). — 
Sopater  is  mentioned  in  Ac  20^  as  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  who  accompanied  him  from  Greece  to 
Asia  Minor  on  his  return  journey  to  Palestine, 
whither  he  was  bearing  the  ofi'erin''  of  the  churches 
'  for  the  poor  among  the  saints  tliat  are  at  Jeru- 
salem '  (Ro  15-^).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  all 
the  persons  referred  to  in  Ac  20''  were  delegates 
of  their  respective  communities  appointed  '  in  the 
matter  of  this  grace'  (2  Co  8'").  If  this  was  so,  we 
shall  suppose  that  they  went  all  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. We  know  th.at  one  of  them,  Trophiinus, 
did  so  (Ac  21-^),  and  evidently  also  Aristarchus 
(27-).  Sopater  was  perhaps  the  delegate  of  the 
church  at  Beroea.  He  is  described  as  a  native  of  that 
place  (Bepoiaios),  and  was  perhaps  a  Hellenistic  Jew, 
one  of  those  who  contrasted  .so  favourahly  with 
the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  one  of  the  '  many'  wlio 
believed  during  the  Apostle's  visit  (17"'"''').  If  he 
was  not  a  Jew  he  cannot  be  identified,  as  is  .some- 
times suggested,  witli  Sosipater  (y.?). ),  whose  saluta- 
tion is  sent  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16-',  and  who  is 
described  as  one  of  tlie  Apostle's  'kinsmen,'  i.i'.. 
fellow-Jews.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Sopater 
than  that  he  was  '  the  son  of  Pyrrhus '  (i^wwarpo^ 
ni''ppov),  of  whom,  however,  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  The  patronymic  is  omitted  by  TK 
and  AV  but  is  found  in  NABDE,  several  ancient 
versions,  and  RV.    See  art.  Pyrrhus. 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 

SORCERY. — The  indefiniteness  attaching  to  the 
meaning  of  words  connected  with  divination, 
noticed  in  the  art.  SooTH.^AYlN'G,  is  quite  as  ap- 
plicable  to   sorcery.       From    sors,    'a   lot,'   come 

*  Augustine,  (Je  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  11.  17. 

f  For  functions  of  the  Semitic  soothsayers  see  EHr^i  xxii. 
319''.    On  Babylonian  soothsaying  sec  ERE  ii.  310'',  SlQl". 


sortiri, '  to  cast  lots,"  and  sorlinrius,  '  one  who  fore- 
tells fortunes  by  lots.'  To  enable  the  foreteller  to 
do  his  work,  assistance  was  gaimd  from  spirits; 
and  the  latter  conception  gradually  banislieil  the 
idea  of  lot.s,  conlined  now  to  'sortilege,' and  sorcery 
came  to  mean  accomplishing  one's  object  by  means 
of  evil  spirits.  It  is  applied  to  making  the  wind 
blow  in  a  certain  direction,  causing  storms  and 
disasters ;  bringing  ou  darkness ;  manipulating 
the  rain-clouds,  etc.* 

From  the  word  ']e';,  not  used  in  the  Qal,  but  evidently  meaning 
'  to  pray,'  we  have  the  Piel  »]p'3,  which  means  •  to  pray  intensely 
and  effectively.'  This  word,  which  baa  no  connexion  with  lol«, 
is  used  in  an  anti-religious  sense,  and  in  2  Ch  3;fi  is  translatet] 
'used  witchcraft'  (AV),  'practised  sorcery'  (RV);  and  in  the 
L.XX  i<t>apfiaK<vtTo,i  The  participle  of  this  word  r,a';o  nieaiis 
one  who  by  intense  prayer,  or  spell,  achieves  supernormal 
results.  It  is  translated  in"  Ex  711,  I>n  22,  Mai  3^  'sorcerers'  (A\' 
and  RV),  and  in  LXX  (liap^aK6^,  while  the  feminine  .l^tr^  in  Ex 
2217  (18)  is  translated  by  '  witch  '(AV),  '  sorceress  '(RV),1  in  L.\.\ 
•hapnaKovi.  '■jiJ'rD  itself  in  Dt  ISio  is  translated  by  '  witch  *  (AV) ; 
clearly  it  should  at  least  he  '  wizard,'  unless  '  witch '  is  here  used 
as  a  word  of  conuuon gender  ;  by  'sorcerer'  in  RV,  while  in  this 
case  the  LXX  uses  oiwrt^oMO'o^-? 

In  Jer  27^,  D'T^'J,  the  practisers  of  the  art,  is  translated 
'your  sorcerers'  in  AV  and  RV,  while  the  LXX  uses  (fiap/xaKon- 
(Jer  34O).  |The  noun  1C'3  in  Is  47».  12  is  translated  by 
'sorceries  (AV  and  RV),  and  by  (fiap^ajcft'a  in  the  LX.X;  but 
in  2  K  922,  llic  511('2),  Nab  34  it  is  translated  hy  '  witchcrafts,' 
LXX  tfo-ptioKov,  where  clearly  the  right  translation  is  '  magic 
arts.'  II  But  in  Is  578  the  phrase  ■1);v  '^2  is  rendered  in  AV  ond 
RV  'sons  of  the  sorceress,' and  in  LX.X  by  viol  at'o^oi.  In  Dn 
1'20  22.10.27  44(7|  67.11-1'  the  word  1»'X,  which  is  translated 
'astrologers'  in  the  AV,  is  rendered  'enchanters' in  RV,  and 
in  the  LX.X  b)  fLayoi.  Herodotus  (i.  101)  uses  this  word  to  indi- 
cate the  M:igi,  one  of  the  six  tribes  of  the  Medes,  who  were 
probably  a  s.acred  priestly  class,  devoted  to  astrology,  divina- 
tion by  dreams,  and  the  practice  of  magic  generally.^  This 
ivord  is  applied  by  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  to  the  men 
frfim  the  F^st  wlio  visited  the  cradle  of  Jesus  (.Mt  2i-  "■  IS),  but 
that  incident  throws  no  liy:bt  either  on  their  status,  the  rites 
which  they  practised,  or  the  country  from  which  they  came. 

In  Ac  13"'  *  the  name  fiayoi  is  ajiplied  to  the 
Jew  Bar -Jesus  of  Paphos.  It  is  translated 
'sorcerer'  by  AV  and  Motl'att,  and  also  by  the 
RV,  with  '  Magns '  in  the  margin.  The  further 
designation  \{'(vSotrpo4>riTiis  would  indicate  that  he 
was  by  profession  .a  prognosticator,  probably  of 
fortunes  or  events,  but  this  is  the  only  liint  given 
of  his  arts  or  pretensions."  In  Ac  8"-  "  Simon  of 
S.amaria  is  spoken  of  as  nayet'uv,  and  the  art  which 
lie  practised  is  named  ;ua7€iai.  These  are  translated 
in  A  V  and  RV  '  used  sorcery '  and  '  sorceries,'  but 
Moll'att's  translations,  '  practised  magic  arts  '  and 
'  skill  in  magic,'  are  much  truer  to  the  Greek  and 
to  the  facts  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  The  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse,  to  describe  a  sin  or  set  of  sins, 
falls  back  on  the  LXX,  and  uses  words  connected 
with  (papfiaKov.  This  word  means  a  drug  which 
can  be  given  to  a  person,  or  used  magically  by  one 
person  on  another  to  produce  an  etiect  hurtful  or 
tlie  reverse.  (papfiaKfia  is  the  practice  of  this  art, 
and  <papiJ.aK6!  is  the  ]iiactiti(uier.  In  the  apostolic 
writings  these  are  used  in  a  bad  .sense.  In  Rev  92' 
the  unrepentant  are  grouped  into  those  who  have 

•  Exp,  8th  ser..  vii.  [1914|  21 ;  The  Booh  0/  Ser  Marco  Palo, 
tr.  hv  H.  Yule'2,  London,  1S76,  i.  99,  108,  175,  178,  292,  SOO,  339 ; 
ii.  309. 

)  Exp,  8th  ser.,  vii.  24  ;  EBi  UL  2900. 

!  Exp,  8th  sen,  vii.  22,  23. 

5  Exp,  8th  ser.,  vu.  22 ;  W.  E.  Smith,  JPh  xiii.  (1884-85] 
273  IT.,  xiv.  (188.-)]  118. 

1;  Exp,  8th  ser.,  vii.  2.'> ;  EBi  iii.  2900. 

H  HUB  iii.  203;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Kartj/  Keligloiis  Poetrn  oj 
Pennn,  Cambridge,  11)11,  p.  75  ;  0.  Maspero,  The  P<t8i,\i\q  of  the 
Empires,  I.rf)ndon,  1900,  pp.  452,  577,  595,  783.  The  Itabmag 
(Jer  3St^- 1-1)  was  probably  the  (or  a)  cliief  of  this  tribe  who  may 
iiave  been  either  the  chief  physician  attached  to  the  Court  or, 
more  prohalily,  a  high  olllcial  charged  with  the  care  of  the  horse 
and  chariotry  (see  A.  H.  Sayce,  7')ic  Ili'jher  Criticiam  mid  the 
Vrntict  of  the  3!onrannitft,  London,  1894,  p.  456  ;  Becorifjt  0/  the 
J'atl,  2n<i  ser.,  ii.  [London,  1S89)  1S2  ;  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Bahyloiuan 
aiul  Afiiifrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  Edinburgh,  1904, 
p.  376).  ■ 

""  \V.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman 
Citizen,  London,  1895,  p.  70. 
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not  forsaken  four  vices,  one  of  which  is  (pap/iaKela 
(the  variant  readings  in  this  and  the  foUowing  eases 
do  not  alleet  the  sense).  The  word  is  translated  in 
AV  and  KV  '  sorceries,' by  Moli'att  'magic  spell,' 
and  by  Weymouth  '  practice  of  magic'  The 
place  of  tlie  word  and  the  well-known  custom  of 
the  time  suggest  that  the  true  meaning,  in  con- 
formity with  the  original  designation  of  the  word, 
is  'poisoning.'  In  the  condemnation  of  Babylon 
(Rev  18-^)  it  is  said  :  'all  nations  were  seduced,  if 
Tj  tpap^aKcif.'  This  is  translated  in  AV  '  sorceries,' 
in  KV  '  sorcery,'  by  Moii'att  '  magic  spell,'  by 
Weymouth  '  magic  thou  didst  practise ' ;  the 
Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  has  come  nearest 
to  the  right  translation  in  'magical  charms,"  i.e. 
charms  not  natural,  but  produced  by  magic ;  but 
the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  '  magical  love  philtre.' 
One  class  of  tliose  who  are  to  be  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  (Rev  21*)  is  that  of  the  cpapnaKeiis,  which  is 
translated  '  sorcerers  '  by  A V  and  KV  and  Mott'att, 
while  Weymouth's  version  '  those  who  practise 
magic'  might  be  improved  by  translating  'those 
who  practise  poisoning.'  Outside  the  Holy  City 
are  the  ipapnaKol  (Rev  22"),  concerning  whom  the 
remarks  just  made  apply.  In  Gal  5'^",  among  the 
deeds  of  the  flesh  is  tj>apiiaKda,  which  is  translated 
in  AV  'witchcraft,'  in  RV  'sorcery,'  and  by 
Moffatt  '  magic'  Among  the  clauses  of  the  second 
commandment  of  the  Didaehe  are  ov  fiayevacn,  oi 
<papfiaKiv(Teii,  which  H.  D.  M.  Spence  *  translates, 
'  thou  shalt  not  practise  magic '  and  '  thou  shalt 
not  use  enchantments.'  But  the  other  sins  men- 
tioned naturally  suggest  that  the  latter  command 
is,  '  thou  slialt  not  practise  poisoning.'  Sorcery  in 
one  form  or  another  is  practised  in  all  the  religions 
of  the  lower  culture.!  It  long  survived  among 
Western  Christians,  if  it  does  not  still  survive. 
'  A  prefect  of  Honorius  (A.D.  395-423)  proposed  to 
employ  the  Tuscan  sorcerers,  who  otl'ered  the  aid 
of  their  arts  against  Alaric,  and  Litorius,  fighting 
against  a  successor  of  Alaric  in  Gaul,  consulted 
the  pagan  seers  before  the  last  battle,  under  the 
walls  of  Toulouse.  In  the  last  years  of  theWestern 
Empire,  the  diviners  of  Africa  were  practising 
their  arts  among  the  nominal  Christians  of  Aqui- 
taine.'  J  In  the  Armenian  Church  there  are  still 
'  good  sorcerers,  who  are  quite  disposed,  with  the 
aid  of  supernatural  powers,  to  render  Bervice  to 
human  beings.' § 
LiTEEATURB.— See  under  the  articles  Divination  and  Exorcism. 

P.  A.  Gordon  Clark. 
SORROW.— See  Repentance,  Grief. 

SOSIPATER  {XuialnaTpoi,  a  Greek  name).  — 
Sosipater  is  one  of  three  men,  Lucius  and  Jason 
being  the  others,  who  send  salutations  in  Ro  16-' 
and  are  described  by  St.  Paul  as  '  my  kinsmen  '  (oi 
<rir)'7ei'ers  /iov),  i.e.  fellow- Jews  (cf.  Andronicus  and 
Junia(s),  v.',  Herudion,  v.").  It  is  possible  that 
Jason  {q.v.)  is  identical  with  Jason  of  Ac  17"',  who 
was  the  Apostle's  host  at  Thessalonica.  Sosipater 
may  be  the  same  as  Sopater  (q.v.) — another  form 
of  the  name — of  Ac  20^,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Beroean.  If  these  identifications  are  correct,  we 
shall  suppose  that  these  men  were  visiting  St.  Paul 
at  Corinth  at  the  time  of  writing  or  had  become 
missionary  companions  of  the  Apostle.  We  know 
that  Sojiater  did  accompany  St.  Paul  afterwards 
on  at  least  part  of  his  return  journey  to  Palestine. 
It  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  this  theory  that  the 
salutations  of  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater  are 
sent  with  those  of  Timothy  and  not  with  those  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians,  Gains,  Erastus,  Quartus 

•  Tke  Teacliing  of  the  Ticelve  Apostles,  London,  1885,  ch.  ii. 

t  See,  e.g.,  G.  T.  Bettanv,  Priiaitive  Religions,  London,  1891, 
pp.  20,  36,  90,  113 ;  BItE  ii.  362''. 

t  Samuel  Dill,  [ioinan  Society  in  the  Last  Centurj/  0/  tke 
Western  Empire^,  London,  1905,  p.  5. 
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(v.^),  the  personal  greeting  of  the  amanuensis 
being  interposed  (v.--').  If  we  think  the  identihca- 
tion  unlikely,  we  shall  suppose  Sosipater  and  the 
others  to  have  been  members  of  the  church  at 
Corinth.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  believe  that 
their  salutations  were  meant  for  fellow-Christians 
at  Ephesus  than  at  Rome,  but  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  sj'mpathy  and  even 
ali'ection  were  possible  between  converts  who  were 
not  personally  acquainted.  It  is  interesting  but  of 
little  importance  for  our  present  purpose  to  know 
that  the  name  Sosipater  is  found  among  the  list 
of  Thessalonian  politarchs  {CIG  ii.  1967). 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 
SOSTHENES.— The  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
NT.  In  Ac  18"  a  Sostlienes  is  'the  ruler  of  tlie 
synagogue'  in  Corinth.  Although  in  the  Diaspora 
tills  title  gained  a  more  extended  sense  than  in 
Palestine  as  an  honorai-y  title,  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  ruler  of  the  synagogue  in  Corinth. 
In  that  case  Sosthenes  must  have  been  recently 
appointed  when  Crispus  became  a  Christian ;  and 
probably  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings when  '  the  Jews  with  one  accord  rose  up 
against  Paul,  and  brought  him  before  the  judge- 
ment-seat '  (Ac  18'^).  The  charge  having  been  dis- 
missed, Sosthenes  was  laid  hold  of  and  beaten 
before  the  judgment  seat,  but  Gallio  {q.v.)  'cared 
for  none  of  these  things'  (v.").  RV,  dropping  ol 
"EW-qnes,  favours  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Jews  who 
beat  Sosthenes,  venting  on  their  own  leader  their 
rage  over  their  disappointment.  Another  view 
has  been  that  Gallio  allowed  the  Jews  to  console 
themselves  by  beating  Sosthenes,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian. Both  these  views  are,  however,  rejected  as 
historically  inconceivable.  Probably  the  reading 
oi  "EXXTji-es  has  dropped  out  through  a  misa])pre- 
hension  of  the  scene  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Sosthenes 
is  mentioned  with  St.  Paul  in  I  Co  1*.  It  cannot 
be  decided  whether  these  two  men  are  the  same 
person.  The  name  was  common  ;  and  nothing  is 
said  in  the  NT  which  identifies  them.  What 
happened  when  Gallio  dismissed  the  charge  against 
St.  Paul  was  that  '  the  Greeks,  who  always  hated 
the  Jews,  took  advantage  of  the  marked  snub 
which  the  governor  had  inflicted  on  them,  to  seize 
and  beat  Sosthenes,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
replace  Crispus  as  Archisynagogos,' — a  '  piece  of 
"  Lynch  law,"  which  probably  seemed  to  him 
[Gallio]  to  be  a  rough  sort  of  justice'  (Ramsay,  St, 
Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Human  Citizen,  p.  259). 
If  Ac  18"  and  1  Co  V  refer  to  the  same  person, 
Sosthenes  must  have  been  converted  subsequently 
and  become  a  Christian  leader.  There  is  nothing 
impossible  in  this.  If  one  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
was  converted,  why  not  another?  It  is  conceivable 
that  his  sufferings  in  a  religious  riot  may  have 
turned  his  mind  again  to  St.  Paul's  teaching.  As 
a  former  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  his  presence  with 
St.  Paul  in  Ephesus  is  explicable  on  two  grounds ; 
(n)  his  presence  in  Corinth  as  a  Christian  might 
irritate  the  Jews  and  make  Christian  work  harder  ; 
(6)  his  social  position  and  ability  would  probably 
mark  him  out  as  a  suitable  fellow-worker  with  St. 
Paul,  who  would  delight  to  make  an  ally  of  a 
persecutor.  It  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  iiientifi- 
cation  that  St.  Paul  mentions  Sosthenes  not  as  an 
amanuensis  but  as  a  Christian  of  standing,  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  Corinth  and  will  carry 
authority  with  the  Church.  It  has  been  suggested 
also  that  his  subsequent  conversion  would  account 
for  St.  Luke's  exceptionally  preserving  the  name 
of  St.  Paul's  assailant.  Whilst  these  considera- 
tions favour  the  identification,  it  cannot  be  proved. 
But  it  would  be  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
both  Crispus  and  Sosthenes  should  be  mentioned 
in  1  Co  1,  if  both  were  converted  rulers  of  the 
synagogue. 
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Eusebius  {IIE  i.  12)  states  that  Sostlicneg  was 
one  of  the  Seventy;  Imt  ]in>l)alily  this  is  a 
worthless  tradition.  Triitlition  is  re^poiisihle  also 
for  the  statement  that  ho  became  bishop  of 
Colophon. 

LiTKRATt'RK.— W.  P.  Dickson,  art.  'Sostheiics'  in  II DB; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  art.  *  Corintti,'  ib.  i.  482*  ;  C.  von  Weizsacker, 
Apvsli:li,:  Aiie,  i.-  Il.ondnu,  18B7J  113,  SOC-310  ;  A.  Harnack, 
Kxpansion  of  Chrislianilif,  i.-  [Loruloii,  10(»S]  ;>21 ;  F.  Godet, 
Connm'niari/  mi  1st  Corinthiann  (Enc.  tr.,  Ediiihiirtfh.  IHhti) ; 
EGT,  ■  Act«,'  London,  1900,  p.  391,  and  '  1  Corinlliians,'  do.,  p. 
758 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  lioman 
Citizen,  London,  1S95,  pp.  257-259.  J.  E.  KOBERTS. 

SOUL  (^iiX')). — 1.  While  ^kx')  primarily  denotes 
the  animal  soul  or  vital  princijile  (T.at.  anima), 
and  hence  is  equivalent  to  life,  '  soul '  is  not  used 
in  the  NT  outside  of  the  Gospels  (the  AV  of 
Mt  16-0,  Mk  8*"- ;  but  cf.  the  RV)  to  render  i'vx-fi 
in  this  meanino;  of  the  word,  'life'  being  always 
employed  instead  (Ac  20'"- -*,  Pli  2^",  etc.).  Occa- 
sionally,  however,  '  soul '  is  employed  of  the  subject, 
whether  man  (1  Co  15",  Uev  18'')  or  lower  animal 
(Kev  16';  cf.  S"),  in  which  the  principle  of  life 
inlieres.     Cf.  art.  Life  a\d  Death. 

2.  Frequently  '  soul '  denotes  the  subject  in  the 
distinctness  of  his  existence  as  an  individual, 
and  so  is  only  an  emphatic  desi<;nation  of  the  man 
himself.  'Every  soul'  (Ac  2*  3^,  llo  13')  is  equi- 
valent to  'every  one';  and  the  plural  'souls  is 
often  used  in  cases  of  enumeration  as  a  synonym 
for  persons  {e.ff.  '  three  thousand  souls,'  Ac  2" ; 
'eight  souls,'  1  ?,■}="). 

3.  While  in  its  origin.al  meaning  'soul'  refers  to 
the  phj-sical  or  animal  life,  in  its  ordinarj'  use  it 
denotes  the  inner  and  higher  as  distinguished  from 
the  bodily  nature  of  man — that  in  him  which  is  the 
seat  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  and  especially 
that  which  is  tlie  subject  of  the  Christian  salvation 
( 1  Th  2«,  He  6"  lO^^  13",  Ja  5-»,  1  P  l",  3  Jn  =).  In 
this  meaning  the  word  is  frequently  associated 
with  '  spirit '  (ir^eC/ia),  but  usually  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  there  is  no  intention  of  so  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two  as  to  imply  that  man  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  tripartite  nature — body,  soul,  and  spirit 
— or  that  the  soul  is  concerned  with  earthly  things 
while  the  spirit  relates  itself  to  God  and  heaven. 
When  St.  Paul  writes,  '  Stand  fast  in  one  spirit, 
with  one  soul  striving  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel' 
(Ph  1"  KV),  it  seems  evident  that  he  is  using  the 
terms  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  parallelism  of 
Hebrew  poetry  (cf.  Lk  I'""-).  And  when  St.  James 
(2''*)  declares  that  'the  body  witliout  the  sjiirit  is 
dead'  (cf.  Mt  10=*,  'which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul '),  he  is  certainly  not 
making  use  of  '  spirit '  in  a  more  exalted  sense  than 
that  in  which  'soul' is  emploj-ed  when  bespeaks 
of  the  word  '  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls '  (1'-'), 
or  declares  that  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  '  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  ' 
(5=«). 

4.  In  a  few  cases  '  soul '  denotes  the  inner  and 
higher  part  of  man's  being  as  di.sembodied,  but 
still  living  <a  life  of  its  own  after  it  has  been  separ- 
ated from  the  physical  jjart  which  is  subject  to  cor- 
ruption (Ac  2-'',  kev  6"  20'). 

5.  There  is  another  use  of  '  soul,'  however,  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  definitely  distinguislied 
from  's|>irit'  (1  Th  5^,  He  4'-).  These  passages 
might  seem  to  lend  some  support  to  trichotomist 
views,  if  it  were  not  that  the  use  of  the  derived 
adjectives  xf'vx'ndt  (lit.  'soulish';  AV  'natural,' 
'sensual')  and  trvevfiaTiKbs  (AV  'spiritual ')  points 
not  to  any  psj'chological  distinction  in  the  elements 
of  human  nature,  but  to  a  theological  distinction 
between  two  stages  of  religious  experience.  This 
distinction  of  .soulish  and  spiritual,  which  is  esiieci- 
ally  characteristic  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  2"-"'  IS"""  ; 
cf.  Ja  3'°,  Jude '"),  is  evidently,  as  the  contexts 


show,  one  between  the  natural  or  nnregencrate 
nuvn  and  the  regenerate  man  who  is  living  through 
grace  under  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And 
so  when  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to, 
writes,  'And  nniy  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body 
be  preserved  entire  (I  Th  o-'-'),  he  probably  means 
by  'soul'  the  human  individuality  with  all  its 
natural  [lowers,  and  by  '  spirit'  that  individuality 
as  charged  with  the  new  V)ivine  potencies  of  the 
Christian  life.  And  when  the  author  of  Hebrews 
(4'-)  describes  the  word  of  tJod  as  '  |iiircingcven  to 
the  dividing  of  soul  ami  spirit,'  this  should  piMhiijis 
be  taken  not  as  '  a  mere  rhetorical  accumulation 
of  terms'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Hebrews,  1882,  in  lur.), 
much  less  as  suggesting  a  psychological  distinction 
between  the  sensuous  soul  and  the  rational  spirit, 
but  rather  as  pointing  to  a  power  jiossessed  by  the 
Divine  word  of  discriminating  between  the  natural 
and  the  regenerate  heart  and  of  bringing  conviction 
to  both  alike.  See,  further,  art.  SrilUT,  Sl'luiTUAL. 

Literature.— H.  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  of  XT  Grrek', 
18S0,  p.  582  ;  T.  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  .Won,  1805,  pp. 
87  a.,  135  t. ;  W.  P.  Dickson,  .St.  I'auCs  Usr  ohlie  Terms  Fteth 
and  Spirit,  1883,  p.  193(1. ;  ExpT  x.  [I898-»()l  2. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
SPAIN  (SiraWa). — Spain  was  St.  Paul's  objective 
during  tlie  later  years  of  his  missionary  activity. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was  always 
thinking  of  '  the  parts  beyond '  (ra  im(piKetva,  2  Co 
10'°).  Sensitively  regardful  of  'the  [province 
(ranix)  which  Goil  apportioned  '  him,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  intrude  'in  another's  province'  (2  Co 
1013.  16.  ic)_  i,(j  felt,  drawn  to  the  fresh  fields  of  the 
distant  West.  It  is  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
( 15-'''-  ^)  that  he  first  broaches  the  idea  of  evangeliz- 
ing Spain.  Eager  as  he  was  to  '  see  Rome '  and  to 
jireach  the  gospel  in  it,  he  did  not  purpose  to  re- 
main there  long.  The  metropolis  was  not  in  his 
Kaviiiv,  for  others  had  already  lalioured  there,  and  he 
intimates  that  in  his  visit  to  the  Roman  Christians 
he  would  be  en  route  (oiaTropevdfievos)  for  his  proper 
sphere.  He  would  'go  on  by'  them  (dTreXewoMoi 
5i'  vnwi')  as  he  journeyed  westward.  The  Imperial 
width  of  his  horizon  .and  boldness  of  his  policy 
were  worthy  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  fact 
that  Sp.ain  was  the  most  completely  Romanized  of 
all  the  provinces  no  doubt  luivde  it  seem  a  very 
attractive  and  promising  mission  lield.  It  is  true 
that  half  a  century  after  St.  Pauls  time  Juvenal 
could  still  write,  '  Ilorrida  vitanda  est  Hisnania' 
{.^(it.  viii.  116),  but  he  w;is  doubtless  thinking  of 
the  b;irharous  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  er.a  Strabo  (III.  ii.  15)  says 
that  the  southern  Spani.ards,  'especially  those  who 
dwell  about  the  IJietis  (Guadalquiver),  h.ave  been 
so  entirely  converted  to  the  Roman  mode  of  life 
as  even  to  have  forgotten  their  own  language.' 
Carrying  over  the  pennanent  benelils  of  an  earlier 
Pluenioian  and  Carthaginian  civilization,  Spain 
had  become  a  Roman  province  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  (201  B.C. ),  and  l)y  the  days  of 
Cicero  and  Ca'.sar  the  .southern  districts  were 
almo.st  wholly  Italian.  'If  jpreparation  was  any- 
where made  by  the  republic  for  the  great  ail- 
significant  work  of  the  imperial  period^the 
Romanising  of  the  West — it  was  in  Spain.  ...  In 
all  Spain  under  Augustus  there  were  numbered 
lifty  communities  with  full  citizenship ;  nearly 
liftj'  others  had  up  to  this  time  received  Latin 
rights,  and  stood  as  to  inw.ard  organisation  on  a 
par  with  the  burgess-communities.  .  .  .  Like  thi' 
Roman  dre.ss,  the  Roman  language  was  largely 
dillused  even  among  those  Spaniards  who  had  not 
Italian  burge.ss-rights,  and  thegovernmentfavoureil 
t  he  c/e  facto  Romanising  of  the  land  '  (T.  Mommseii, 
The  Provinces  of  the  Jimimn  Eiii/:ire,  I'.tllil,  i.  67- 
70).  Many  of  the  writers  of  Rome's  silver  age. 
notably   Lucan,    the  two  Senecas,   Martial,   and 
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Quintilian,  were  Spaniards.    The  Emperors  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  were  born  in  Spain. 

If  St.  Paul  ever  reached  tliis  poal,  he  must  have 
made  Latin  for  a  time  hi.s  niis.sionary  hin^'iia<;e, 
for  even  when  half  the  popuhitiun  of  Rome  was 
speaking  (Jroek,  Spain  was  never  in  any  degree 
Hellenized.  15ut  the  question  wlietlier  tlie  Apostle 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  purpose  cannot  Ije 
confidently  answered.  Tliere  are  only  two  authori- 
ties for  a  Spanish  journey— the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment on  the  Canon,  and  Clement  of  Rome.  The 
writer  of  the  former  (about  A.  D.  200)  may  have  had 
inde]iendent  knowledge,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
when  he  mentions  the  '  profectionem  Pauli  ab  ui  be 
ad  Spaniam  proticiscentis,'he  is  merely  drawing  an 
inference  that  the  puipose  expressed  in  Ro  15-'^-* 
was  fulfilled.  The  words  of  Clement  (ad  Cor.  v.) 
are  well  known  :  '  Paul  .  .  .  having  taught  the 
whole  world  righteousness,  and  having  come  to 
the  bound  of  the  West  (iirl  rb  ripixa  ttji  Siiaeus 
iXSuiv),  and  having  borne  witness  {/xapTvprjcras)  before 
the  rulers,  so  was  released  from  the  world  and 
went  to  the  Holy  Place,  having  become  the  greatest 
example  of  patience.'  Lightfoot  interpreted  'the 
bound  of  the  West'  as  Spain,  but,  since  the  next 
clauses  certainly  refer  to  St.  Paul's  testimony  and 
martyrdom  in  Rome,  it  seems  natural  to  take 
4\6wv  and  /lapTvp-qiras  together,  and  difficvilt  to 
interpolate  a  journey  between  them.  Sandav- 
Heacllam  ('  Romans '=  [/CC,  1902],  414)  ask  :  '  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  a  Jew,  as  Clement  probably  was, 
speaking  of  St.  Paul,  another  Jew,  would  not  look 
upon  Rome  relatively  to  Jerusalem  as  the  ripfj-a  ttjs 
Svcrewi,  "the  western  limit"?'  It  is  significant 
that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  no  suggestion  of 
a  campaign,  possible  or  actual,  in  the  West. 

Literature. — J.  B.  Ligfhtfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  1891, 
JSihIlcal  Bsmtis,  1893,  p.  423  f.;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  A  History 
of  Chrintianilp  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1897,  p.  415  f.;  C.  von 
Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  ii.  [1895]  137  f. 

James  Steahan. 
SPEARMAN See  Army. 

SPICE See  Amomum. 

SPIRIT,  SPIRITUAL  (iri-fC/ia,  irveu/xariKos).— 1. 
In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  wfujia  very  frequently 
refers  to  the- Divine  Spirit,  conceived  either  as  a 
power  proceeding  from  God  (Ac  2",  Ro  S^')  or  as  a 
definite  jiersonality  (Ac  8-',  Eph  4™).  See,  further. 
Holy  Spirit. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  created  beings  other  than 
human,  whether  angels  (He  1")  or  evil  spirits 
(Ac  5'«  19'=,  1  Ti  4',  Rev  16";  cf.  Eph  6'^  'the 
spiritual  hosts  [rd  TrvevtiariKa]  of  wickedness'). 

3.  It  is  used  of  disembodied  human  spirits  (Ac 
23"'-),  whether  in  a  state  of  blessedness  (He  12^)  or 
of  condemnation  (1  P  3'^). 

4.  It  personifies  various  kinds  of  influence,  as  in 
the  phrases  'spirit  of  bondage'  (Ro  8"),  '  spirit  of 
stupor'  (11*),  '  spirit  of  the  world  '  (1  Co  2'-),  '  spirit 
of  fear '  (2  Ti  1'),  '  spirit  of  truth '  and  '  spirit  of 
error'  (1  Jn  4*). 

5.  It  is  employed  in  contrast  with  'the  letter' 
{■ypdi/.lj.a)  to  denote  inward  reality  as  opposed  to 
outward  form  (Ro  2='  7«,  2  Co  3«). 

6.  Psychologically  it  occurs  in  a  sense  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  'soul,'  to  designate  the  whole 
of  man's  inner  nature  as  something  separate  from, 
or  contrasted  with,  his  body  (Ac  7''^  1  Co  2" 
5'-  <■  T**,  Ja  2^).    See  art.  SouL. 

7.  In  St.  Paul's  theology  '  spirit '  receives  a 
specific  religious  meaning  that  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  psychological  one  just  noted. 
The  Apostle's  doctrine  of  salvation,  with  its  anti- 
thesis between  sin  and  grace,  leads  him  to  recognize 
an  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  which  is 
much   more  than   the   natural   contrast   between 


spirit  and  body  (Ro  8''").  'Flesh'  (y.i>.)  stands 
for  fallen  human  nature,  human  nature  as  defiled 
and  determined  by  sin  (cf.  Ro  8^,  'sinful  flesh,'  lit. 
'flesh  of  sin'),  in  contrast  with  which  'spirit' 
stands  for  the  ( 'hristian's  new  or  regenerate  nature, 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  (v.")  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  deliverani^e  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
of  death  (v.-).  And  the  Apostle  had  .so  keen  a  sense 
of  the  diil'erence  between  the  unregenerate  and  the 
regenerate  condition,  and  of  man's  fallen  and  sinful 
estate  as  ail'ecting  his  whole  nature,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  ex|)ress  the  contrast  in  a  way 
which  would  make  it  plain  that  the  soul  as  well  as 
the  body  is  subject  to  the  dominance  of  sin.  For 
this  purpose  he  makes  an  antithesis  between 
'spirit'  and  'soul' — though  for  ordinary  psycho- 
logical purpo.ses  he  treats  the  words  as  synonyms— 
and  therefore  opposes  (1  Co  2''"-  15"-  ■'°)  the  spiritual 
[ni'cv/j.aTLKdi)  to  the  psychical  or  soulish  (i/'t>x"(05, 
AV  '  natural,'  '  sensual ').  The  soulish  man  is  the 
merely  natural  man,  the  spiritual  man  is  one  into 
whom  the  Divine  Spirit  has  entered,  transforming 
the  natural  nvedtia  and  raising  it  to  a  higher  power 
by  this  indwelling.  This  distinction  which  the 
Apostle  makes  between  'soulish'  and  'spiritual' 
is  not  an  arbitrary  one,  however,  though  he  has 
adopted  it  for  theological  purposes  of  his  own,  but 
rests  upon  a  dill'erential  use  in  the  OT  of  tiephcsh 
('  soul,'  LXX  V'l'X'i) and rilah  ('spirit,'  LXX  irveO^o). 
'  Soul '  in  the  OT  stands  for  the  natural  life 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  separate 
individuality  (Gn  2'  17"),  while  'spirit'  is  the 
principle  of  life  considered  as  flowing  from  God 
Himself  (Job  27^  Ps  51'",  Ec  12'),  who  is  thus  fitly 
called  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  (Nu  IG-'' 
27'").  Even  in  the  OT  'spirit'  stood,  as  'soul' 
did  not,  for  both  the  Divine  and  the  human 
essence,  and  tlius  lent  itself  more  readily  to  the 
thought  of  a  vital  connexion  between  the  two,  in 
which  life  is  imparted  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower.  Hence  St.  Paul  was  only  carrying  OT 
usage  and  suggestion  into  a  region  of  clearer  theo- 
logical definition  when  he  contrasted  the  soulish 
with  the  spiritual,  applying  the  former  to  man  as 
he  is  by  nature  apart  from  Divine  grace,  and  the 
latter  to  the  new  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  taken  up  His  abode  (Ro  8").  This  theological 
use  of  '  spiritual,'  which  is  characteristic  of  St. 
Paul  though  not  wholly  confined  to  him,  is  ex- 
tended from  persons  to  things,  so  that  we  read  of 
spiritual  meat  and  drink  (1  Co  10"-),  a  spiritual 
body  (15''''),  spiritual  songs  (Col  3'"),  a  spiritual 
house  and  spiritual  sacrifices  (1  P  2=).  In  all  these 
cases  '  spiritual '  points  to  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  or  to  the  activity  of  a  human  spirit  that  has 
been  Divinely  quickened  and  renewed. 

Literature.— H.  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greeks, 
1880,  p.  Wifi.  ;  J.  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  1895,  pp. 
131  ff.,  26911.;  W.  P.  Dickson,  St.  Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms 
Flesh  and  Spirit,  1883,  p.  I(i8ff.  ;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  JVT3,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  [1882]  346fl.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

SPIRIT,  HOLY,— See  Holy  Spirit. 

SPIRITS  IN  PRISON.— This  expression  appears 
in  1  P  3"*,  and  some  of  its  implications  have  been 
already  discussed  under  DESCENT  INTO  Hades. 
It  remains  to  summarize  the  principal  interpre- 
tations that  the  phrase  has  received. 

1.  Augustine  argues  (£■/).  clxiv.  '  ad  Euod. '  13if.) 
that  1  P  3'"  alludes  to  a  preaching  by  the  pre- 
incarnate  Christ  to  the  contemporaries  of  Noah, 
imprisoned  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  who 
were  afterwards  overwhelmed  in  the  Flood  for 
their  sins.  He  is  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
difficulty  which  is  presented  by  tlie  apparent 
restriction  of  Christ's  preaching,  if  it  was  in  Hades, 
to  one  section  only  of  the  men  who  lived  before 
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His  advent,  viz.  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
Aiigustino's  interpretation  lias  had  a  wide  inlhi- 
enee,  but  it  must  he  dismissed  as  iiieonsisti'ut 
witli  the  wliole  tenor  of  1  P  3'"'-.  It  was  alter 
Christ  hail  been  'put  to  <leath  in  the  Uesh '  that 
He  was  '  quiulieued  in  the  .spirit,'  in  which  llu 
'went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.' 
The  words  must  refer  to  a  ministry  of  Christ  in 
Hades  after  His  Passion.  To  whom  was  tliis 
ministry  addressed? 

2.  TTi'teiuaTa  in  the  NT  generally  means  'angels,' 
and  it  lias  heun  held  that  the  fallen  angels  are 
iiidicateil  by  to.  TveOfiara  iv  <pv\aK^.  This  would 
agree  with  the  language  of  Jude*  and  2  P  '2^,  the 
latter  passage  (as  in  1  P  3")  going  on  to  speak  of 
Noah  and  the  Flood.  80  in  Eth.  Knovh,  x.  12,  the 
sons  of  God  who  had  taken  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  men  (CJu  (>-)  are  represented  as  hound  fast  under 
the  hills  until  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  cf.  also  Etk. 
Enoch,  .\xi.  10,  and  ,'ilav.  Knuch,  vii.  1,  where  the 
fallen  angels  in  the  second  heaven  are  described  as 
'  the  prisoners  suspended,  reserved  for  the  eternal 
judgement.'  So  also  Apoc.  Bnnicli,  Ivi.  12  f.  : 
'Some  of  them  descended,  and  mingied  with  women. 
And  then  those  who  did  so  were  tormented  in 
chains.  .  .  .  And  those  who  dwelt  on  the  earth 
perished  .  .  .  through  the  waters  of  the  deluge.' 
IJut  in  this  literature  tliere  is  no  trace  of  a  preach- 
ing by  Christ  to  the  fallen  angels  ;  although  in 
Eth.  Enoch,  xii.  4,  xiii.  S,  the  '  watchers  of  the 
heaven'  who  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate  are 
reproved  and  condemned  by  Enoch.  Again,  the 
'  spirits  in  prison '  of  1  P  3"  must  be  included 
among  the  fcKpoi  of  I  P  4*  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
preaclied,  and  these  cannot  be  angels.  Augustine, 
indeed,  was  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory 
to  explain  vcKpol  of  the  spiritually  dead,  but  the 
contrast  between  '  the  quick  and  the  dead  '  in  the 
preceding  verse  (1  P  4')  proves  that  the  physically 
dead  are  in  view. 

The  objection  of  Loots  (ERE  iv.  659)  that  cra/>«;  in  1  P  48 
proves  that  the  cewpoi  must  be  alive  in  the  ttesh  is  not  convin- 
cinf,'.'  When  they  were  judged,  they  were  in  the  tiesli ;  but '  tlie 
ditJerence  in  tense  in  icpi^uxn,  ^Cutl  nialvcs  tlie  former  verb  ante- 
cedent in  time  to  the  latter,  and  the  sense  is  the  same  as  if  St. 
Peter  had  written  iVa  KpiOevrt:^  <J)<rt '  (Bigg,  ICC,  in  loc,). 

3.  We  have,  then,  to  interpret  Trrei'/Mara  of  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  men  (as  in  He  12^;  cf. 
Lk  24"-  "'■'),  and  (puKaK-q  of  Sheolor  Hades,  in  which 
after  death  they  are  imprisoned,  according  to 
Jewish  belief.  Thus  in  Apoc.  Bnriic/i,  xxiii.  4,  we 
read  of  '.a  place  prejiared  where  the  living  might 
dwell  and  the  dead  might  be  guarded';  cf. 
2  Es  7*'*-"'  and  Is  42'  49''  61'  for  phrases  out  of 
which  the  idea  of  Slieol  as  a  prison  might  have 
grown  (see,  further,  DESCENT  INTO  H.\UKS,  §  3). 
The  idea  was  t.aken  over  by  the  early  Christian 
Church.  E.f).,  Hippolytus(p.  Grmcos,  ed.  P.  A.  de 
Lagarde,  Leipzig,  1S,')8,  p.  6S)  writes  ;  7-oih-o  t-J  x"/'^"" 
(sc.  'Wdtjs)  us  (ppoi'piov  a.iriv^ti.T)di)  ^vxa.ts,  and  describes 
liades  as  divided  into  two  compartments,  for  the 
good  and  the  evil,  both  guarded  by  angels,  the 
unrighteous  being  haled  to  their  own  ])hice  as 
prisoners  (lis  Siufuoi  e\K6iJ.evoi).  And  Tertullian  (de 
Animn,  58)  exphiins  the  ^uXokt)  of  Mt  .")-■''  as  the 
Hades  of  discipline  for  the  soul.  Indeed,  the 
Peshitta  Syriac  of  roh  iv  <f>v\aK-n  Trixvuaini'  (1  P  3'°) 
is  equivalent  to  '  animabns  illis  qu;e  detinebantur 
in  iuferis,'  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense 
which  the  Syriac  translators  attached  to  the  phrase 
under  consideration. 

4.  The  '  spirits  in  prison  '  of  1  P  3"  are,  therefore, 
human  souls  in  Hades  or  the  abode  of  the  departed, 
to  whom  Christ  'preached'  after  His  Passion,  a 
further  allusion  to  the  same  mysterious  ministry 
being  found  in  1  P  4".  This  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed under  DuscENT  into  Hades,  where  it  has 
been  shown  that  various  opinions  were  held  by  the 


earl  J'  Christian  theologians  as  to  the  scope  of 
Christ's  mission  to  the  under  world,  some  conliniiig 
it  to  Jews,  some  to  (Jentiles,  and  sume  admitling 
all  the  departed,  righteous  or  unrighlecms,  to  a 
share  in  its  benediction.  Hut  in  1  1'  3",  where 
alone  in  the  NT  the  phrase  'spirits  in  pri.son  '  is 
found,  it  is  immeiliately  followed  by  the  words 
'which  aforetime  were  disobedient,  when  the  long- 
sulVering  of  Cod  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,'  etc. — 
an  apparent  restriction  of  its  content  which  is  not 
easy  to  uiider>tand. 

An  explanation  which  has  much  to  recommend 
it  is  that  tlie  Noachian  patriarchs  are  here  particu- 
larly specihed,  because  the  Plood  was  the  great 
typical  judgment  of  the  ancient  world,  and  thus 
tlie  'disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah 'are  repre- 
sentative of  the  disobedient  in  every  age  (see  an 
excellent  discussion  of  this  by  F.  II.  Clia.se  in  IWI} 
iii.  7!>5).  There  is,  however,  no  suggestion  in 
1  P  3-"  that  the  Noachiansare  mentioned  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  tho.se  who  dieil  in  sin.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  fact  of  Christ  preaching  in 
Hades  after  His  death,  and  not  upon  the  persons 
to  whom  He  lueachcd.  Great  stress  was  laid  in 
the  next  age  upon  this  ministry  as  the  direct  issue 
of  the  Passion.  Irenanis  actually  says  (Ihr.r.  iv. 
.S3)  that  the  linal  cause  of  Christ's  sulferings  was 
that,  having  died,  He  might  thus  visit  and  deliver 
the  dead.  And  Origen  {in  Ps  3°),  arguing  that 
Christ  ett'ected  by  the  separation  of  His  soul  from 
His  body  much  more  for  the  salvation  of  mankind 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  accomplished, 
quotes  1  P  3"  in  [iroof.  Thus  the  words  OafarwBeis 
fiiv  a-apKl,  fwoTTon/Ctis  Si  Trfcufian  lead  directly  to  the 
recital  of  the  Descent  into  Hades.  If  any  of  those 
to  whom  Christ  preached  were  to  be  specitied,  the 
argnment  would,  indeed,  require  mention  of  SSnoi, 
as  it  is  the  suH'ering  of  the  just  for  the  unjust  that 
is  in  question  ;  but  to  proceed  to  specify  any  in- 
dividuals at  tills  point  is  a  digression.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  two  topics — 
Hades  and  the  Flood — were  closely  associated  in 
Jewish  thought,  althoujih  to  the  modern  mind 
they  are  quite  distinct.  For  the  Flood  was  caused 
Iirimarily  by  the  breaking  forth  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  (Cn  7"),  upon  which  the  earth 
rested,  and  which  was  tin;  mysterious  abode  of 
diead  mcmsters  and  evil  things  (Gn  I",  Is  51-'). 
These  abysmal  waters  were  waters  of  destruction  ; 
and  the  'abyss'  (Lk  8^')  was  the  home  of  devils, 
from  which  the  Ueast  of  the  Apocalypse  came 
forth  (Rev  11'  17«).  Now  Slieol  or  Hades,  tlio 
place  of  de])arted  souls,  was  conceived  as  beneat  h 
these  abysmal  waters  under  the  solid  earth. 
'  They  that  are  deceased  tremble  beneath  the 
waters  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  (Job  21)'). 
And  it  was  into  this  'abyss  '  that  Christ  descended 
after  His  Passion  (Ko  10'). 

Hence  the  mention  of  the  Descensus  would  at  once 
suggest  to  a  Jew  the  abyss,  whence  the  waters  of 
judgment  burst  forth  at  the  Flood.  Of  the  count- 
less souls  imprisoned  there,  the  writer  recalls, 
naturally  and  immediately,  those  who  were 
carried  to  its  depths  in  that  overwhelming  visita- 
tion of  God's  wrath.  To  these  (but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  others)  Christ  preached,  that,  having 
been  judged  in  the  llesh  as  men  are  judged  [Kara. 
ap6pwirovi),  they  might  henceforth  live  in  the  spirit 
as  (;od  lives  (xard  deii/,  1  P  4").  And  so  was 
Christ's  'quickening  in  the  spirit'  manifest  after 
His  death. 

LrrsRATORE. — To  the  books  named  under  Dbscbnt  into 
Hadbs  tnav  be  added  A.  Schweizer,  IlinalKjr/ahren  zur  IlMe 
als  .Mi/llnts  ohnc  hihiixclie  ISeijriiinhni:!,  Znrieh.  ISGS;  E.  H. 
Pluinptre,  The  SjiiriU  in  Prison,  I/uidon,  1SS7  ;  R.  H.  Charles, 
Kiicliat'i'.ogy,  llrf'vew,  Jcwitih,  and  ChrUlian,  London,  1899. 

J.  H.  Beknari). 
SPIRITUAL  GIFTS.— See  Gifts. 
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SPIRITUAL  SONGS.— Spiritual  songs  (Epli  5'», 
Col  3"')  (.•aiinot  be  distiiiguislied  as  such  from 
hymns  anil  psalms  (qn.v.).  15ut  the  meaning  of  the 
epithet  's])iritual'  deserves  attention.  St.  I'aul 
contrasts  truly  religious  thoughts  and  words  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  eflusions  of 
drunkards  or  the  odes  of  heatlien  poets  composed 
in  ecstasy.  A.  E.  BURN. 

STACHYS  (Srdxw,  a  Greek  name).— Stachys  is 
saluted  by  St.  i'aul  in  Ko  16"  and  described  as  '  my 
beloved  '  (rbv  ayair-qTiiv  /nov).  The  only  other  ]iersons 
so  described  in  tliese  salutations  are  Ep^jnetus  (v.') 
and  Anipliatus  (v.").  A  woman,  Peisis  {q.v.),  is 
saluted,  jierhaps  with  intentional  delicacy,  as  '  the 
beloved'  (v.'-).  The  term  may  indicate  a  personal 
convert  of  the  Apostle  or  one  closely  associated 
with  his  work.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
Stachys.  We  shall  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
Roman  or  Ephesian  Christian,  according  to  our 
view  of  the  destination  of  Ivo  16.  The  name  is 
comparatively  rare,  but  occurs  in  inscriptions  of 
the  Imperial  hou.sehold  (J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philip- 
plans',  1878,  p.  174).  T.  B.  Allworthy. 

STAFF.— The  word  pd/35os  is  translated  '  sceptre ' 
in  He  18  and  'rod'  in  9^  1  Co  4^\  Rev  2=',  etc. 
In  He  11-',  'Jacob  .  .  .  worshipped  [leaning]  upon 
the  top  of  his  statt'.'  The  reference  is  to  the  act  of 
the  patriarch  when  he  received  the  solemn  oath  of 
Joseph,  that  he  would  bury  him  with  his  fathers 
('Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head,'  Gn 
47").  In  Hebrews  the  words  are  an  exact  quota- 
tion from  the  LXX.  The  ditt'erence  of  translation 
has  arisen  from  the  ditt'erent  ways  of  vocalizing 
ni5D.  The  LXX  read  it  as  n^D,  'staff,'  and  the 
Massoretes  as  nap,  '  bed.'  The  question  is,  W^hich  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  right?  The  date  of  the 
LXX  is  uncertain  (see  HDB,  art.  '  Septuagint '), 
and  the  rise  of  the  Massoretic  system  of  vocaliza- 
tion is  even  more  obscure  (see  HDB  iv.  730").  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  LXX  gives  an  earlier 
and  more  correct  interpretation.  The  phrase 
'  bed's  head '  is  botli  curious  and  difficult.  It 
suggests  ideas  which  are  associated  with  an  early 
Victorian  '  four-poster,'  and  are  quite  out  of  place 
in  relation  to  a  bed  in  the  East  (see  HDB,  art. 
'Bed').  Usually  the  bed  was  laid  on  the  floor  or 
on  a  low  platform,  but  sometimes  a  slight  portable 
frame  was  used  (2  S  3^').  There  is  a  reference  to 
the  head  of  a  bed  in  1  S  19'^.  The  bed's  head  may 
simpl.y  mean  the  place  where  the  pillow  was  laid. 
Dillmannand  Driver  (Cojram.  on  Ge«csi.s)  accept  the 
reading  of  the  Massoretic  text.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty,  Cheyne  (EBi,  art.  '  Stafl'')  suggests  that 
iff».\  'head,'  should  be  read  as  s/-fi,  'couch.'  There 
is  no  difficulty  of  interpretation  if  the  LXX  is 
followed  :  Jacob  may  have  stood  up  to  receive  the 
oath  of  Joseph.  Equally  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  if  tlie  bed  or  couch  had  an 
end  which  might  be  called  its  '  head,'  and  that 
Jacob  leaned  upon  it.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  '  staft''  or  '  bed  '  is  right,  but  the  fact  that 
the  LXX  is  the  oldest  commentary  on  the  Hebrew 
Bible  makes  its  reading  the  more  probable. 

Literature. — Comm.  on  Genesis  bv  A.  Dillmann  (1897),  S. 
R.  Driver  (Westminster  Com.,  1904),  and  J.  Skinner  (ICC, 
1910)  in  toe.  ;  F.  Rendall.  Com.  on  Uebrexvs,  1883 ;  EBi,  art. 
'Stiff;  HDB,a.rtt.  •  Bed,' '  Rod,"  Sceptre  ' ;  Smith's /)B,  art. 
'Staff';  C.  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  new  ed.  vi.  [1S84] 

28  n.  John  Reid. 

STAR. — There  are  only  two  passages  in  which 
the  word  '  star  '  occurs  outside  its  frequent  sym- 
bolical u.se  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  The  first  is 
in  St.  Stephen's  defence,  where  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  the  prophet  Amos  (Am  5**"*'),  speaking  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  Israelites  and  mentioning  '  the  star 
of  the  god  Rephan'  (Ac  7''^).     It  is  admittedly  a 


difficult  passage,  but  the  probable  reference  is  to 
the  Assyrian  star-god.  The  other  is  in  St.  Paul's 
well-knosvn  argument  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body:  'One  star  dilfereth  from  another  star  in 
glory'  (1  Co  1.5*').  As  in  nature  we  observe 
identity  of  sub-stance  with  diversity  of  form,  so 
will  it  be  in  the  risen  bodies  of  God's  people. 

Turning  to  the  use  of  the  word  'star'  in  the 
Book  of  llevelation,  we  (ind  in  the  vision  of  the 
Son  of  Man  that  '  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven 
.stars'  (Rev  1'")  and  that  'the  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  '  (v.-").  According  to 
one  view,  the  angels  of  the  churches  are  their 
pastors  or  rulers ;  according  to  another,  they  are 
superhuman  beings  standing  in  some  intimate 
relation  to  the  churches.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary 
use  of  iiyye\oi  in  the  Apocalypse  (see  Angels  ;  see 
also  Rev  2'  3'). 

In  the  message  to  ihe  church  of  Thyatira  the 
promise  to  those  who  overcome  is  :  '  I  will  give  him 
the  morning  star'  (Rev  2^),  i.e.  the  conqueror  is  to 
possess  Christ.  '  Christus  est  Stella  matutina  qui 
nocte  sfeculi  transacta  lucem  vitse  Sanctis  promittit 
et  pandet  aiternam'  (Bede).  In  Rev  22'"  Christ 
says  of  Himself:  'I  am  .  .  .  the  bright,  the 
morning  star.'  'If  the  churches  are  \vxoiai  and 
their  angels  aaripcs,  the  Head  of  the  Church  may  fitly 
be  the  acTi)p  6  irpwivds'  (H.  B.  Swete,  Apocalypse-, 
London,  1907,  p.  47).     See  art.  Morning  Star. 

At  the  sounding  of  the  third  trumpet  '  there  fell 
from  heaven  a  great  star  .  .  .  and  the  name  of 
the  star  is  called  Wormwood'  (Rev  8""').  This  is 
a  symbol  of  Divine  visitation.  Hence  the  name 
'  Wormwood,'  which  is  associated  with  Divine 
chastisement.  The  waters  are  changed  into  worm- 
wood, and  many  who  drink  of  them  die.  This 
may  represent  the  bitterness  of  the  water  with 
which  men  seek  to  quench  their  thirst,  instead  of 
partaking  of  the  water  of  life.  In  Rev  9'  the  Seer 
sees  a  star  already  fallen  (TreTrraiKira)  and  lying  on 
the  ground,  representing  the  fall  of  some  person, 
perhaps  Satan. 

Lastly,  the  Woman  in  the  vision  (Rev  12')  '  has 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars'  (see  art.  SuN). 

MoRLEY  Stevenson. 

STEALING.  —  The  Apostolic  Church  could 
scarcely  have  increased  in  numbers  without  find- 
ing /fX^TTTai  within  her  borders  from  time  to  time. 
The  thieving  slave  had  not  gained  his  place  in 
comedy  without  reason,  and  now  when  the  slave 
turned  Christian  the  temptation  to  cling  to  an  easy 
and  profitable  habit  must  often  have  been  specially 
strong.  If  his  master  also  happened  to  be  a  (.'hris- 
tian,  then  a  perverted  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
brotherhood  could  easily  provide  an  excuse  for 
pilfering.  There  was  no  compelling  body  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  matter  in  the  Gneeo-Roman 
world,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  with  some 
emphasis.  Thus  the  exhortation  to  slaves  in  the 
letter  to  Titus  insists  that  they  should  not  be  un- 
worthy of  any  trust  committed  to  them  :  '  Exhort 
servants  to  be  subject  to  their  masters  .  .  .  not 
purloining'  (ni)  vocrini'oMii'Ovi,  Tit  2^).  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  word  is  used  also  in  Ac  5-  con- 
cerning the  Ananias  and  Sapphira  incident,  where 
the  pair  '  set  apai't '  some  of  the  price  obtained, 
and  hoped  to  gain  credit  for  the  gift  of  the  whole. 
The  most  natural  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  words 
to  Philemon  (vv."- '") — 'if  he  hath  wronged  thee 
at  all,  or  owetli  thee  aught,  put  that  to  mine  ac- 
count ...  I  will  rep.ay  it' — seems  to  be  that 
Onesimus  had  been  guilty  of  some  theft,  and  had 
fled  to  escape  punishment. 

That  theft  was  not  confined  to  the  .slave  class  is 
clear  from  the  language  of  both  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  St.  Peter  warns  the  Christian  that  he  is 
not  to  sutler  as  a  thief  (1  P  4'*).  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  church  at  Corinth,  mentions  among  those 
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who  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  fonii- 
catois  and  thieves,  adding  'and  such  were  some  of 
you'  (1  Co  6'°).  The  most  ini])ortiint  passii;ue  in 
this  connexion,  however,  is  Epli  4'',  6  k\^wtui/  ixr)Kin 
KXeTTT^Tu.  This  must  obviously  refer  to  stealinj;  as 
a  fact  not  of  the  |iast  hut  of  the  present.  The 
thief  still  existed,  and  that  within  the  Church. 
Writing  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  legislator,  and  still 
less  in  the  manner  of  one  formulating  an  '  intLMim  ' 
ethic,  he  insists  that  the  habit  is  to  be  broken  oil'. 
They  are  to  cease  from  actual  thefts,  and  are  to 
learn  the  high  principle  which  would  make  thieving 
inipo-ssible — so  to  work  that  they  nuiy  be  alile  to 
give.  Obviouslj'  it  was  more  lasting  work  to  state 
this  principle  than  to  have  merely  advised  restitu- 
tion. On  this  high  ground  the  .'ilmosiihere  is  such 
that  the  tliieving  desire  cannot  live.  'Stealing  is 
the  typical  form  of  using  the  labour  of  another  to 
supply  our  wishes,  while  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
our  own  labour  minister  to  the  needs  of  others' 
(Westcott,  Ephesians,  p.  73). 

Literature. — B.  F.  Westcott,  Ep.  to  Ephesians,  London, 
mno;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  KGT,  •  Ephesians,' do.,  1903  ;  E.  von 
Dobschiitz,  Christian  Life  ill  the  J'riinitive  Church,  Eng.  tr., 

do.,  v.m.  K.  Strong. 

STEPHANAS.— In  1  Co  1"  St.  Paul  writes:  'I 
baptized  abso  the  household  of  Stephanas.'  From 
1  Co  IG"  we  learn  that  Stephanas  was  with  St. 
Paul  at  the  time.  Perhaps  he  reminded  the  Apostle 
that  his  was  one  of  the  few  cases  of  personal 
baptism  at  St.  Paul's  own  hands.  Usually  he  left 
the  baptizing  to  his  helpers.  Two  reasons  for  the 
I  e.ss  usual  coarse  are  suggested  in  1  Co  16":  'Ye 
know  the  bouse  of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  first- 
fruits  of  Achaia.'  It  was  natural  for  the  A])ostle  to 
M'ish  toba])tizehis  first  converts  in  Corinth  ;  perhajis 
there  was  nobody  else  to  baptize  them.  Moreover, 
the  baptism  of  a  ho\isebola  marked  a  real  footing 
gained  by  Christianity  in  the  city.  These  '  first- 
fruits'  proved  them.selves  valuable  helpers:  'Ye 
know  .  .  .  that  they  have  set  themselves  to  minister 
unto  the  saints.'  Stephanas  him.self  was  one  of 
the  deputation  sent  by  the  Corinthian  Church  to 
St.  Pan],  and  was,  therefore,  a  trusted  leader. 
The  Corinthian  Christians  are  urged  to  '  be  in 
subjection  unto  such,' and  to 'acknowledge  them 
that  are  such.'  Here  St.  Paul  holds  up  '  such  '  as 
Steplianas  and  his  household  as  worthy  of  imitation 
and  of  deference.  They  seem  to  have  been  among 
the  first  assistants  of  the  Apostle,  outside  the  inner 
circle  of  his  chosen  companions,  and  they  were 
specially  valuable  to  the  work  in  Corinth.  No 
doubt  their  work  was  a  voluntary  consecration  : 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  an  ecclesiastical  oflice. 
'Iraiav  iavroiis  .  .  .  implies  a  systematic  laying 
out  of  themselves  for  service,  such  as  is  possible 
only  to  those  free  to  dispose,  as  they  choose,  of 
their  persons  and  their  time' (£(?!',  '1  Corinthians,' 
London,  1900,  in  loc).  So  the  family  must  have 
been  of  independent  means,  and  St.  Paul  is  only 
asking  the  spontaneous  submission  and  the  respect- 
ful deference  due  to  character  and  hard  work.  At 
the  same  time,  there  may  have  been  in  such  volun- 
tary service  the  germs  out  of  which  grew  the 
Church's  local  ministry,  as  A.  C.  Headlam  suggests 
(HDB  iv.  613).  J.  E.  Roberts. 

STEPHEN.  —  Of  Stephen  we  know  nothing 
beyond  the  short  notice  of  him  contained  in  the 
two  chapters  (6  and  7)  of  Acts.  He  is  said  by 
Epiphanius  (Hmr.  xx.  4)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Seventy;  but  such  a  statement  has  little  weight. 
All  we  can  say  for  certain  is  that,  when  elected  to 
be  one  of  the  Seven,  he  was  a  man  of  ])osition  both 
within  and  without  the  Christian  community  (Ac 
6').  The  office  to  wliich  he  was  appointed  was 
that    of    administering  alms    to    the   widows    of 


Hellenists  (i.e.  Greek-speaking  Jews)  who  con- 
sidered themselves  overlooked  in  the  daily  distribu- 
tion from  the  common  fund  of  food  or  money.  Ihit 
to  this  work  Stephen,  like  others  of  the  Seven, 
notably  Philip,  by  no  means  restricted  himself. 
He  was  'full  of  grace  and  power'  (6'),  and  was 
inilielleil  to  engage  in  controversy  with  members 
of  the  Hellenistic  .synagogues  estal)lished  in  .Jeru- 
salem, and  'they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the 
wisdom  and  the  Spirit  by  which  he  sp.ike'  (6'"). 
It  is  generally  supjjosed  that,  as  be  devoted  him.self 
to  the  members  of  these  Hellenistic  synagogues, 
he  was  himself  a  Hellenist.  The  inference,  not 
unreasonable  in  itself,  is  confirmed  by  his  name, 
and  by  the  familiiirity  which  be  seems  to  show 
with  tlie  LXX  version  of  the  Scriptures,  i>erhaps 
even  by  what  seems  to  have  been  the  tenor  of  his 
teaching.  To  the  Hellenist  Jews  with  whom  he 
argued  that  tenor  must  have  been  unmistakable, 
even  from  the  outset.  He  was  .at  once  accused  of 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  Law  of  Mose.s, 
denying  the  perm.anent  sanctity  even  of  the 
Temple  (6'*-  ">). 

Those  who  brought  these  charges  are  called  false 
witnes.ses.  False  witnesses  they  undoubtedly  were, 
as  they  interpreted  the  words  of  warning  ami  of 
insight  which  he  uttered  as  threats  thrown  out 
against  the  Temple  and  the  Law.  In  this  it  was 
with  Stephen  as  it  had  been  previously  with  our 
Lord.  Our  Lord  Himself  had  said  that  He  was  to 
become  the  world's  temple  in  the  future,  and  was 
condemned  for  blasphemy  for  s|)eaking  ill  words 
against  tlie  Temple  in  Jerusalem  ;  Stejihen  pro- 
claimed th.at  Temple  and  Law  b.ad  done  their  work 
and  were  to  give  place  in  time  to  a  more  spiritual 
temple,  a  more  universal  law,  and  was  denounced 
for  bhispliemy.  The  speech  which  be  delivers 
when  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrin  iu;d<es  it 
jilain  that  this  was  his  position  ;  and  the  fullness 
with  which  the  speech  is  given,  .as  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  section  of  the  Acts  which  traces  the 
gradu.al  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
Church,  makes  it  obvious  tliat  this  is  the  right 
construction  to  be  put  upon  his  words. 

The  s]ieech  itself  contains  three  lines  of  thought, 
sometimes  kept  separate,  but  oflener  interlaced, 
all  leading  up  to  one  and  the  same  comdnsion. 
The  first  line  is  this  — that  the  original  covenant 
made  between  God  and  Israel  was  concliuled  not 
with  Moses  l)ut  long  before  with  Abrah;uu  and  the 
patriarchs,  and,  since  the  Mosaic  covenant  had 
been  thus  preceded  by  an  earlier  and  more  spiritual 
one,  it  might  also  be  followed  by  a  later  and  luoic 
spiritu.al  one  ('A  coveniint  confirmed  bcforebaiul 
by  God,  the  law,  which  came  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  doth  not  disannul,  so  as  to 
make  the  promise  of  noneefi'ect'  (Gal  3").  Secondly, 
there  is  the  suggestion  that  since  God  was  wor- 
shipped acceptably  long  before  temple  or  even 
tabernacle  (after  which  the  Temple  was  modelled, 
tlie  tiibern.acle  itself  being  but  a  copy  of  the 
heavenly  tabernacde  seen  on  the  mount)  was  built, 
and  again  since  God  was  acceptably  worshi])ped  in 
spots  far  removed  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Solomon,  at  the  very  moment  of  building  the 
Temple,  declared  that  God  dwells  not  in  '  houses 
made  with  hands'  (Ac  '■"),  it  is  at  least  jiossible 
that  God  may  be  worshijiped,  and  worshipped 
acceptably,  elsewhere  than  in  the  Temple.  Thirdly, 
the  speech  ends  with  the  warning  to  which  all  the 
earlier  part — the  fate  of  Joseph,  the  fate  of  Moses 
— had  led  up  :  '  Ye  stifi'necked  and  uncircunicised 
in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost :  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye '  (7").  It  was 
this  last  lesson  so  emphatically  driven  home  that 
immediately  produced  th.at  outbreak  of  rage  in  the 
Saidicdrin  which  brought  about  Steiihen's  death. 
Its  members  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  bias- 
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phemy :  lie  liad  justified,  not  denied  or  even 
softened  down,  his  previous  utterances;  they  ruslied 
upon  him,  and,  when  he  stated  tliat  he  saw  the 
heavens  opened  and  Jesus  standing  to  welcome 
hira  on  tlie  right  hand  of  God,  the  vision  did,  in 
this  view,  hut  increase  tlie  blasphemy,  so  they 
dragged  him  out  of  tlie  city  and  stoned  liim.  Saul, 
then  a  young  man,  presided  at  the  stoning  and 
gave  hearty  assent  and  approval  to  his  death 
(7™  81). 

Two  questions  relating  to  this  stoning  have  to 
be  answered:  (1)  How  did  it  take  place  at  all, 
seeing  that  the  Jews  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death?  (2)  What  was  the  date  at  which  it 
occurred  ?  As  to  the  first  point,  the  actual  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  seems  to  have  been  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  tumultuous  outbreak.  It  was  a 
sudden  tit  of  rage  that  brought  it  about,  similar  to 
that  through  which  St.  Paul  so  nearly  lost  his  life 
had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
(0223ff.)  j^^  (^Q  jiig  second  question,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  outbreak  took  place  during  a 
temporary  vacancy  in  the  provincial  authority, 
which  will  not,  however,  lix  the  date,  as  the  Roman 
governors  were  frequently  changed  during  this 
jjeriod ;  or,  as  some  have  thought,  it  may  have 
occurred  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Imperial  throne. 
Tiberius  died  and  Claius  became  Emperor  early  in 
A.D.  37,  and  Stephen's  martyrdom  has  been  put  at 
this  time.  This  is  almost  the  latest  date  assigned, 
and  there  is  more,  perhaps,  to  be  said  for  an  earlier 
date  such  as  Ramsay  suggests — A.D.  32  or  33  {St. 
Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  376). 
All  that  we  can  gather  with  fair  certainty  is  that 
St.  Paul's  conversion  followed  soon  after  ;  but  the 
date  of  this  event  is  itself  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  dejjending,  as  it  does,  on  whether  we 
identify  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Gal 
11  with  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  described 
in  Ac  11  and  12  or  with  that  de.seribed  in  Ac  15.  As 
Harnack,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  29,  concludes, 
it  is  impossible  to  .settle  this  point  with  certainty, 
because  .St.  Luke,  probably  having  himself  no  exact 
date  to  rely  upon,  has  left  the  chronology  of  this 
section  of  the  Acts  in  intentional  ob.scurity. 

LlTER.\TURR. — J.  P.  Norris,  Key  to  Narrative  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  London,  ISSa  ;  R.  B.  Rackham,  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  do.,  1901 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Trarelltr 
and  the  Roman  Citizen,  do.,  1395;  A.  Harnack,  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1909,  Luke  the  Physician,  Eng.  tr., 
do.,  1907.  W.  A.  SPOOXEK. 

STEWARD.— 'Steward'  in  English  may  be  taken 
to  represent  two  Greek  words,  iwiTpotro!  and  oiVoi-i/iO!, 
the  former  being  rather  steward  of  an  estate  (as  in 
Mt  20«  and  Lk  8^  ;  see  W.  A.  Becker,  Charicles, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  189.5,  p.  363),  and  the  latter  of  a 
household.  itrlTpoTros,  however,  occurs  only  once 
in  the  XT  outside  the  Gospels,  and  there  it  is 
joined  with  oiKOfd/j.os :  6  K\Tjpoi>6tj.os  [while  still 
vrjwtos,  '  an  infant']  vtro  iwiTpdirovs  iari  Kal  oUovbfiov^ 
('sub  tutoribus  et  actoribus'  [Vulg.]  Gal  4^)  ;  this 
Lightfoot  in  his  commentary  translates  '  under 
controllers  of  his  person  and  property,'  taking 
e'TriTpiTTous  as  the  boy's  legal  representatives  (so 
Vulg.)  and  olKof6p.ovs  as  stewards  or  bailiffs  to 
manage  either  his  household  or  his  property.  No 
doubt  olKoi'diJ.os  was  often  used  as  a  general  term 
for  one  who  acted  in  either  capacity. 

The  first  instance  we  adduce  is  that  of  a  public 
official  :  daTrd^erai  i!'/tas''Epa(rTos  6  oIkov6^os  ttjs  7r(5\eujs, 
Ro  16^  ('arcarius  civitatis'  [Vulg.]).  Tlie  city 
here  is  apparently  Corinth,  where  St.  Paul  was  at 
the  time  of  writing  (the  Erastus  mentioned  in 
Ac  19--  as  a  messenger  of  the  Apostle  from  Asia  to 
Macedonia  can  hardly  be  the  same  person  ;  and 
even  the  one  mentioned  in  2  Ti  4-°  as  still  at 
Corinth  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  the  same  as 
the  latter  than  the  former).     The  office  held  by 


Erastus  was  doubtless  that  of  city-treasurer  or 
something  similar;  cf.  1  Es  4"-'"',  where  the  same 
title  occurs.  All  the  other  instances  of  oiKopdpios 
and  oLKovofila  are  in  the  Epistles  and  occur  by  way 
of  coiiipari.son  or  simile. 

(1)  General,  with  further  description  :  el  y&p  iKuf 
toOto  TTpdfftTiti  {  —  ivayyiXi^Qfiai),  fitirOdv  ^x***'  ^^  ^^  &kwv, 
oUoiioij.tav  TTeirliTTevfiai  ('I  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  charged  with  a  stewardship  and  must 
carry  it  out')  (I  Co  9").  In  1  Co  4°,  ^-qruTai  iv  tois 
olKOfdiiois  iVa  Triards  Tis  evpeOy,  the  faithfulness  of 
stewards  in  general  is  spoken  of ;  but  the  phrase 
follows  directly  upon  a  special  kind  of  stewardship 
{oLKOi'dpiOvt  fivarripiup  deou). 

(2)  Special :  stewards  of  God,  acting  for  Him  : 
5e?  ydp  Tbv  iiriaKOTTov  dv^yKXrjTov  elfai  (is  $eou  olKovliixov, 
Tit  1'  ;  ^idKOvos  Kara,  ttiv  olKovofxiav  rov  6iOv  rriv 
doduadv  /xoi  els  u^tas,  Col  1^  ;  iK'^-qT-qasL^  .  .  .  /xdWov 
J)  olKovop.ia.v  6eou  ttjv  iv  ttIgtcl,  1  Ti  1*  (here  the 
sphere  in  which,  or  rather  the  method  by  which, 
stewardship  is  rightly  exercised  is  added  \_sc.  by 
faith]). 

(3)  Steivards  with  the  matter  of  stewardship 
described  {sc.  of  grace,  of  mystery,  or  of  mysteries)  : 
^Kaaros  Kaduis  ^Xa^ev  xdpi(Tp.a,  ets  ^avToui  avrd  dia- 
Kovovvres  w?  KaXol  oiKOfdfioi.  ttoikIXtis  x^P^^'^s  ffeou, 
1  P  4''' ;  et  ye  ijKoijaaTe  ttjv  oUovo/j.iav  rrjs  x^ptros  toO 
deou  TTJs  Sodeia"r)^  /J.01.  els  u^as,  Eph  3- ;  oijrojs  ij/ias 
Xoyi^^odu)  dvdptairos  ujs  innjp^Tas  X-pLaroO  Kal  oUoifdfiovs 
/MvaTTjpiojv  deou,  1  Co  4^  ;  tIs  i]  olKOvofxla  {v. I.,  Koivtovla) 
Tou  /JLuaTujplov  TOu  diroKeKpUfifj-^vov  djrd  tCiv  aiiLvuv  iv  ti^ 
Bev,  Eph  3». 

(4)  One  very  curious  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Eph  V°,  els  olKovo/xlav  tou  irXr}pu)p.a.ros 
Tui'  KaipSiv,  which  is  well  paraplirased  and  explained 
by  W.  Alexander  {Speaker's  Commentary,  London, 
1881,  in  loc.) :  'The  dispensation  is  the  Divine 
arrangement  of  His  household,  or  plan  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  to  be  carried  out  when  the  full 
time  had  come,  which  time  had  now  arrived.' 
Here  the  idea  of  stewardship  almost  disappears,  as 
it  is  the  Master's  own  management  that  is  re- 
ferred to.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

STIGMATA.— See  Marks. 

STOCKS.— The  Gr.  term  (rj  ^6\ov,  lit. '  the  wood') 
tr.  '  stocks '  in  AV  and  RV  is  used  to  denote  a 
wooden  framcAvork  containing  holes,  in  which  the 
feet  of  criminals  were  conhned.  This  ancient  mode 
of  punishment  (cf.  Job  13'-'  33")  survived  in  lands 
further  west  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Among  both  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  freeborn  malefactors  as  well  as  slaves. 
When  Paul  and  Silas  were  thrown  into  the  inner 
dungeon  of  the  prison  at  Philippi,  the  jailer,  who 
was  charged  by  the  Roman  magistrates  (known  as 
the  Duumviri)  to  keep  the  prisoners  safely,  for 
greater  security  took  the  precaution  of  enclosing 
their  feet  in  the  stocks  (Ac  le^'').  This  infliction 
was  part  of  the  shameful  treatment  endured  at 
Philippi  to  which  the  Apostle  afterwards  referred 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (2^). 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

STOICS  (o!  'ZtmkoI  01X4(70001). —The  Stoics  are 
mentioned  by  name  only  once  in  the  NT  (Ac  17"*), 
when  St.  Paul  met  with  them  and  the  Epicureans 
at  Athens.  For  the  circumstances  of  this  encounter 
see  art.  Epicureans.  Though  the  Stoics  are  not 
again  mentioned,  St.  Paul's  speech  on  the  Areo- 
pagus seems  framed  with  them  in  mind,  and  one 
of  his  sentences,  '  for  we  are  also  his  ofl'spring '  (v.-"), 
a  quotation  from  Aratus,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  words  of  Cleanthes,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect.  Moreover,  several  other  passages  in  the  NT, 
e.g.  2  P  3'-'''  "'■'^,  He  4'-,  suggest  acquaintance  with 
this  system  of  philosophy.  Among  philosophies  of 
this  period  Stoicism  occupied  an  exalted  position. 
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The  teaching  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  waned  in 
populiirily,  the  Epioiiicuiis  sulli-ied  from  an  evil 
reputation,  while  Stoicism  cliiiiiied  to  oiiahle  men 
to  enihire  tho  prevailing,'  hardships  of  thoMj;ht  and 
life.  Its  cultivation  of  hiyh  ideals,  thu  nobility  of 
its  foremost  adherents,  its  repression  of  the  coarser 
and  insistence  on  the  nobler  elements  in  human 
natuit,  won  esteem  and  admiration.  Though  its 
unrelenting  .severity  preventeil  it  from  ever  be- 
coming the  creed  of  the  multitude  and  restricted 
it  to  the  select  few.  Stoicism  has  alwaj's  been  a 
potent  inllucnce  among  serious  men  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  actual  disciples. 

1.  Circumstances  which  favoured  its  growth. — 
(«)  The  lUsiijiptarantc  nf  the  riti/-S/iites.  —  Earlier 
Greeks  bad  rejoiced  in  their  citizen-life,  and  gladly 
identihed  their  indivi<lual  lives  with  the  life  of  the 
city.  ]?ut  evil  days  arrived,  and  internal  quarrels 
led  to  the  intervention  of  the  Macedonian  power 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  self-government.  Later 
still  came  the  all-conquering  liomans,  sweeping 
them  all  into  the  Imperial  net.  Now,  bereft  of  all 
interest  in  civil  allairs,  the  more  serious-minded 
turned  for  relief  to  those  deeper  human  considera- 
tions in  which  they  could  think  as  they  would,  and 
adulation  ami  syco]ihancy  would  not  be  rc(]uired. 
It  was  in  part,  therefore,  a  movement  of  despair. 

(6)  Loss  of  faith  in  the  traditional  relifjion. — The 
old  mythologies  and  pagan  practices  had  now  lost 
their  power  over  the  Greek  mind. 

(c)  Influx  of  Oriental  ideas. — This  was  due  to 
that;  intermingling  of  peoples  which  followed  the 
Alexandrian  conquests.  Comparison  with  the  be- 
liefs of  others  showed  how  abstract,  improbable, 
and  unpractical  were  their  own  philosophies  in  face 
of  the  new  needs. 

2.  The  founders  of  Stoicism  were  not  pure 
Greeks,  although  the  chief  centre  of  instruction 
was  Athens,  nor  was  the  system  a  product  of  the 
true  Greek  spirit.  As  its  later  history  shows,  it 
was  much  more  congenial  to  the  sterner  Roman 
temperament,  and  it  was  at  Rome  that  it  achieved 
its  greatest  triumphs.  The  earliest  teachers  came 
from  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Babylon,  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Phrygia,  and  the  universities  of  Tarsus,  Rhodes, 
and  Alexandria  were  its  strongholds.  The  founders 
of  Stoicism  were  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus. 
Zeno  (c.  342-270  B.C.)  came  to  Athens  from  Citium 
in  Cyprus.  He  seems  to  have  visited  all  the  exist- 
ing schools  of  philosophy  before  settling  down 
among  the  Cynics.  And  even  the}'  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  him.  The  Cynics  banned  speculation  ab- 
solutely, despised  all  human  delights,  and  welcomed 
hardships  with  open  arms.  In  the  end  Zeno  for- 
sook them,  and  became  a  teacher  himself  in  the 
'painted  porch'  (t;  roiKi\ri  arda,  hence  the  name 
'Stoic').  Of  his  earnestness,  poverty,  and  content- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt.  Cleanthes  (c.  8(10- 
220  B.C.),  the  master's  successor,  is  known  best  for 
his  famous  Hymn  to  Zens,  a  remarkable  jiroduction. 
Chrysippus  (c.  280-206  B.C.)  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  second  creator  of  this  system.  '  Had  there 
been  no  Chrysippus,  there  had  been  no  I'orch ' 
(Diog.  Laertius,  VII.  vii.  18;!).  He  collected  an<l 
systematized  the  earlier  doctrines,  but,  while  con- 
tributing to  its  logic,  psj'chology,  etc.,  made  no 
addition  to  its  ethics.  At  Rome  Stoicism  came  to 
its  own,  and  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  stand  pre-eminent  among  its  adherents. 
Seneca  (4  b.C.-a.d.  6.')),  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul, 
was  the  tutor  and  later  the  coun.sellor  of  Nero. 
Between  his  professed  devotion  to  placid  Stoic 
principles  and  liis  actual  life  a  strange  contradiction 
exi.sts  (see  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon,  London, 
1852).  An  advocate  of  noverty  and  self-abnegation, 
he  became  wealthy  and  maintained  his  position  at 
Covtrt  by  abject  tiattery  and  l^erbaps  worse.  In 
Epictetus  (11.  c.  A.D.  100),  the  poor  lame  slave  of 


Epaphroditus  afterwards  freed,  we  meet  a  kindlier, 
humbler,  and  altogether  more  beautiful  cbariicter. 
He  taught  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother, 
hood  of  man.  Laughing  at  misfortunes  or  even 
denying  their  very  existence,  hi^  bore  all  hanlHliipH 
cheerfully  and  regarded  even  death  a.s  u  mere  in- 
cident to  be  left  complacently  in  the  hands  of  God. 
jV.  Aurelius  (A.D.  121-lsu),  the  Stoic  Emperor, 
would  have  been  happier  as  a  private  citizen. 
Confronted  with  distasteful  duties  both  without 
and  within  his  Empire,  he  proved  no  great  success 
as  a  monarch.  Me<litation  was  more  to  his  liking 
than  activity,  and  bis  literary  remains  areatrcasure- 
house  of  line  sayings.  The  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  to  which  he  lent  himself,  must  have 
appeared  to  him  a  pnlitiial  necessity. 

3.  The  teaching  of  the  Stoics  miiy  be  divided 
into  the  follow  ing  bram  lies  :  Logic,  Physics,  Ethics, 
ami  Religion.  Iniliviilual  dill'erences  will  here  be 
ignored,  and  indeed  they  are  not  always  ea.sy  to 
determine.  On  the  whole.  Stoicism  laid  emphasis 
on  the  requirements  of  practical  life,  and  every- 
thing was  subordinated  to  this  aim. 

(a)  Lofiic. — This  term  was  chi ployed  somewhat 
vaguely  and  included  Dialectic,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic 
properly  .so  called.  Its  comparative  unimportance 
in  the  system  may  be  gatiiered  from  two  well- 
known  illustrations  which  were  employed.  Ethics 
was  likened  to  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  jihysics  to  the 
white,  and  logic  to  the  shell.  Again,  physics  was 
said  to  resemble  the  trees  in  a  field,  ethics  the  fruit 
which  the  trees  ))roduced,  and  logic  the  fence 
anmnd  the  field.  It  need  only  be  said,  therefore, 
that  the  Stoics'  chief  aim  was  to  reach  a  ciiterion 
of  truth  ;  an<l  this  they  found  in  the  feeling  of 
certainty.  The  mind  is  at  first  a  complete  blank 
and  depends  on  inipres.sions  received  from  the  out- 
si<le  world.  These  impressions  are  either  confirmed 
or  rejected  by  the  reaction  of  the  mind's  own 
reasoning  powers.  Certainty  is  reached  when  the 
impressions  become  <listinct  and  overwhelming. 

(b)  Physics. — In  this  branch  of  their  .sjstem  the 
Stoics  derived  much  from  Hcraelitus,  as  did  their 
cimtemporaries  the  Epicureans  from  Democritus. 
They  declared  the  primary  element  to  be  a  fiery 
ether  which,  after  assuming  grosser  forms  such  as 
fire,  as  we  see  it,  air,  water,  and  earth,  finally 
resumes  its  original  character.  They  also  held 
that  the  only  reality  is  matter;  and  in  this  sub- 
.st.'ince  they  expressly  included  air,  sky,  and  stars, 
the  mind  of  man,  including  even  his  thoughts, 
passions,  and  virtues,  and  finally  God.  The  novelty 
of  their  teaching  lay  in  the  idea  of  tension  whicli 
they  believed  permeated  all  things.  It  was  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  this  (luality  that  one 
substance  dill'ered  from  another.  Vet  even  this  is 
material  or  corporeal,  dillering  only  in  its  varying 
degrees  of  fineness  or  subtlety  in  dillerent  objects. 
Notwithstanding  this  materialistic  view  of  things, 
the  Stoic  maintained  that  the  whole  world  of  men 
and  things  is  under  thegovernmeni  of  reason,  which 
permeates  and  harmonizes  all.  In  this  reason  man 
]);utici]iates,  an<l  may  partly  understand  its  larger 
operations  and  in  his  own  degree  co-operate  tbeie- 
with.  Man's  lower  nature  must  be  kept  subordin- 
ate to  these  higher  purposes,  and  in  the  end  he  will 
be  re-absorbed  into  the  Urnversal  Reason. 

(c)  Kthirs. — Here  we  reach  that  branch  of  Stoi- 
cism for  which  all  the  rest  existi  d  and  to  which  it 
was  only  prelimin.-uy.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  weli-known  phrase,  'live  in  conformity  with 
Nature.'  But  it  rs  the  Stoic  interpretation  of  this 
formula  that  is  significant.  As  against  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  made  pleasure  the  object  of  life,  they 
insisted  that  virtue  is  the  only  (lood.  All  those 
objects  which  are  usually  regarded  as  desirable 
they  banned — position,  honours,  wealth,  health, 
men's  favour,  etc.     In  this  they  differed  from  the 
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Cynics,  tlieir  predecessors,  onlj-  in  being  somewhat 
less  harsh  and  severe.  In  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  liehl  Miat  pk'asiire  was  the  motive 
|K)wer  of  animals  and  yonn^  children,  they  tau<;lit 
tliat  these  were  guided  rather  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  And,  tliouf;h  allowing  that 
pleasure  is  often  associated  with  virtne,  they  de- 
clared that  it  was  too  precarious  a  factor  to  be 
relied  on  and  sliould  be  ignored  altogether.  The 
aim  of  this  attitude  was  practical,  viz.  to  set  man 
free  from  all  the  varying  chances  and  changes  of 
fortune  and  to  reach  a  condition  of  'apathy.' 
Whether,  therefore,  civil  and  personal  affairs  were 
congenial  or  otherwise,  a  man  must  remain  master 
of  both  his  feelings  and  his  actions. 

*In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludj^eonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbow'd ' 

(W.  E.  Henley,  Invictus,  5-8). 

Confronted  with  ordinary  human  affections  and 
passions,  whose  disturbing  influence  is  obvious  to 
all,  they  declared  them  one  and  all  to  be  wholly 
injurious.  Even  pity  and  compassion  should  be 
eschewed.  No  one  suffers  as  much  as  we  suppose. 
It  is  only  just  to  note  that  in  later  times  this 
general  austerity  was  sliglitly  modified.  Some 
things  might  be  preferred,  others  avoided,  and  the 
range  of  totally  indifferent  things  was  made 
narrower.  But  the  underlying  principle  was  never 
changed.  Man  must  ignore  or  even  laugh  at  cir- 
cumstances and  act  quite  independently  of  them. 
Emotion  is  only  perverted  reason.  Further,  Stoi- 
cism recognized  no  degrees  or  gradations  of  virtue 
or  vice.  A  man  was  entirely  virtuous  or  entirely 
vicious.  The  '  wise  man  '  of  the  Stoics  was  perfect 
in  every  way.  This  extraordinary  doctrine,  modi- 
fied later,  was  due  in  part  to  the  emphasis  laid 
on  motive  or  intention.  Right  motives  made  an 
act  virtuous,  however  unfortunate  its  effects.  The 
tendency  to  suicide,  so  marked  s,  feature  among 
them,  seems  to  contradict  their  theoretical  indiffer- 
ence to  pain.  They  explained  this  by  saying  that 
a  man  need  live  only  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  with  dignity  and  utility. 

Cosmopolitanism  was  a  striking  element  in  the 
Stoic  system.  The  only  city  to  which  they  ac- 
knowledged fealty  was  the  City  of  Zeus.  All  men 
being  sons  of  God  were  brothers,  and  distinctions 
of  race  and  country  must  be  abolished.  In  theory 
friendships  and  the  customary  relations  of  home 
and  State  might  not  be  prohibited,  but  in  practice 
reasons  for  their  neglect  were  invariably  forth- 
coming. 

{(1)  Religion. — This  was  materialistic  pantheism. 
God,  the  ruler  and  upholder  of  all  that  exists,  is 
identical  with  universal  law,  and  like  all  else  is 
material.  Though  believing  in  a  First  Cause  and 
a  Mind  governing  all,  both  are  corporeal.  The 
different  parts  of  the  universe  may  be  finer  or 
coarser,  but  they  are  only  forms  of  the  one  primary 
force.  Cleanthes'  Hymn  to  Zeus,  which  includes 
both  adoration  and  supplication,  seems  in  strange 
conflict  with  all  this.  Perhaps  it  may  be  taken  as 
the  revolt  of  the  devout  spirit  against  the  arbitrary 
theories  of  the  reason.  In  regard  to  the  traditional 
and  often  debasing  ceremonies  of  religion  tlien  in 
vogue,  the  Stoic  attitude  was  one  of  compromise. 
Essentially  they  could  not  but  be  opposed  to  them. 
Praj'er  was  generally  an  error  and  by  implication 
showed  distrust  in  Divine  goodness.  Earthly 
temples  were  unworthy  of  God.  Yet  they  tolerated 
the  popular  forms  of  worship,  and  explained  them 
as  a  picturesque  way  of  setting  forth  poor  human 
ideas  of  the  Deity.  The  age-long  problems  of  Evil 
and  Freedom  proved  insoluble  on  Stoic  assumptions. 

(c)  Eelatiun  to  Christianity. — Many  facts  make 
this  an  interesting  subject  of  study.     Even  the 


OT,  and  Apocalyptic  books  such  as  Sirach,  4  Mac- 
cabees, and  Wisdom  of  Solomon  had  been  affected 
by  Stoicism.  And,  with  so  many  points  of  contact 
in  their  ethical  teaching,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Stoicism  and  Christianity  have  been  suspected  of 
influencing  each  other.  Again,  Tarsus,  the  home 
of  St.  Paul,  was  likewise  a  great  centre  of  Stoic 
teaching,  and  it  is  supjiosed  that  the  great  Apostle 
shows  traces  in  his  writings  of  this  early  associa- 
tion. In  regard  to  Seneca,  too,  a  tradition  arose 
that  he  became  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  and  a  Chris- 
tian. A  full  discussion  of  the  value  and  bearing 
of  these  facts  is  given  in  Lightfoot  (see  Literature). 
On  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul  with  Stoic  litera- 
ture and  ideas  as  shown  in  his  speech  on  the  Areo 
pagus  we  have  already  remarked.  Striking  coin- 
cidences occur  between  the  language  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Pauline  E]iistles  and  the  sayings  of  Seneca 
and  Aurelius.  It  may  certainly  be  acknowledged 
that  in  these  two  pagan  writers  we  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  of  non-Christian  ethics.  For  various 
reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  say  certainly  whether 
indebtedness  exists  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
But  in  relation  to  fundamental  principles  many 
vital  differences  separate  them.  Each  system 
starts  from  different  premisses  and  reaches  different 
conclusions. 

(1)  The  Stoic  conception  of  God  was  materialistic 
and  pantheistic.  Fatherhood  in  any  real  sense 
was  thereby  excluded.  Divine  love  and  paternal 
care  were  impossible  and  fellowship  with  the  Father 
of  our  spirits  was  out  of  the  question. 

(2)  Self-repression,  with  the  object  of  attaining 
complete  'apathy,'  was  the  fundamental  demand 
of  Stoicism,  but  how  the  ordinary  man  was  to 
effect  this  it  did  not  show.  In  any  case,  his  re- 
sources were  restricted  to  himself :  there  was  no 
place  for  a  Saviour,  and  the  weak  were  left  to  fail. 

(.S)  In  regard  to  a  future  life,  the  Stoics  leave  us 
with  a  feeling  of  great  uncertainty.  One  wonders, 
indeed,  that  they  should  have  desired  it.  At  most 
they  thought  of  it  as  a  bare  possibility.  Such 
continuance  could  only  be  an  endless  rotation,  re- 
sulting probably  in  experiences  as  un[ileasant  as 
in  this  life.  In  the  presence  of  such  contrasts  we 
are  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that,  however 
many  or  close  the  resemblances  between  Christi- 
anity and  Stoicism,  they  were  in  vital  matters 
fundamentally  different.  That  St.  Paul  should 
show  some  acquaintance  with  Stoic  teaching  was 
inevitable,  and  that  he  did  not  openly  expose  its 
weakness  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
system  was  never  likely  to  trouble  those  to  whom 
he  preached.  As  for  Seneca,  he  would  doubtless 
encounter  Christians  at  Rome,  but  probably  in  cir- 
cumstances that  would  leave  him  indifferent  to 
their  principles  and  beliefs. 

.  Literature. — The  leading  sources  are  :  Diogenes  Laertius, 
de  Vitis  Phitosophoniin,  vii. ;  Cicero,  de  Finitnis ;  Plutarch, 
de  Stoicfrnun  Repugnantiis,  and  de  Placitia  Philosophorum ; 
works  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  Of  modern 
authorities  we  may  refer  to  E.  Zeller,  Stoics,  Epicureans^  and 
Sceptics,  Eng,  tr., London,  18S0  ;  H.  Ritter,  llistnry  of  Ancient 
Pliilosophii,  Eng.  tr.,  iii.  [Oxford,  IS.i!)) ;  A.  Grant,  TIte  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  2  vols.,  London,  1866:  W.  W.  Capes.  Stoicism, 
London,  1880;  W.  L.  Davidson,  The  Stoic  Creed,  Edinburgh, 
1907;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  PHlippians*,  London,  1878,  'St.  Paul 
and  Seneca,'  p.  270 ff. ;  artt.  'Stoics'  in  EBr^i,  UDB,  and  EBi. 

J.  W.  LiGHTLEV. 

STONING.— The  three  Greek  verbs  in  the  NT 
tr.  '  to  stone '  are  Xi9o/3oX^u,  XiSdfu,  and  /v-araXi^afw. 
The  LXX  almost  invariably  employs  the  lirst  of 
these  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  synonyms  %u 
and  on,  which  mean  (1)  the  pelting  of  stones  by 
a  mob  at  a  person  who  has  merited  their  ill-will 
(Ex  8*  17*,  2  Ch  24-»f- ;  cf.  He  11",  Ac  5-«) :  (2)  the 
infliction  of  the  death-penalty  by  stoning  (Lv  20-, 
Dt  13"). 

The  method  which  an  enraged  crowd  took  of  exe- 
cuting vengeance  with  the  weapons  lying  readiest 
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to  their  liand  came  to  l)e  eniiiloyeil  afterwards 
as  a  re^riilar  ami  le^"!  metliinl  of  iiiflietiii};  tlio 
deatliM'iitfiue  on  a  (riiiunal.  Stoiiini;  is  the  only 
form  of  caiiital  punisliment  recognized  in  the  Mosaic 
Law.  To  stoiio  an  ollVuder  with  stones  means  the 
same  tliini;  as  to  pnl  him  to  deatli,  tlie  two  expres- 
sions  beinj;  siimetinR's  used  togetlior  as  synonymous 
(Lv  2U'-).  Wherever  stoninj;  is  not  explicitly  stateil 
to  l>e  the  mode  of  executiim,  it  is  implied.  The 
Pentateuch  gives  no  details  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  punishment  was  to  he  carried  out.  Cer- 
tain restrictions,  however,  were  specified,  as  that  (1) 
tlie  stoning  should  take  place  outside  the  city  (Lv 
24'^  Dt  17^ ;  cf.  Ac  7^'),  and  that  (2)  the  witnesses, 
of  whom  two  or  more  were  necessary  to  secure  con- 
viction, were  to  cast  the  first  stone,  and  then  all 
the  people  (Dt  13"  17™-;  cf.  Ac  7°«).  Deatli  by 
stoning  is  the  penalty  prescribed  in  the  I'entateucli 
for  various  ofl'ences  against  religion  and  morality. 
Blasphemy  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the 
former  (Lv  24"* ;  cf.  1  K  21'^  Ac  fi'^). 

For  iiifornialion  as  to  the  |)rocess  of  stoning  in 
NT  times,  reference  is  necessary  to  the  Rabbinic 
law,  which  lays  down  the  rules  and  precautions  to 
be  observed  in  carrying  it  out  (Mishna,  Sank.  vi.). 
These  were  intended  to  secure  (1)  that  the  con- 
demned person  should  have  every  o])portunity  of 
obtaining  a  reversal  of  his  sentence  on  the  way  to 
execution,  by  the  production  by  himself  or  others 
of  fresh  evidence  in  his  favour  ;  (2)  that  his  sutler- 
ings  should  be  shortened  as  much  as  was  possible 
in  the  circumstances.  After  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, the  criminal,  in  the  absence  of  further 
evidence  suificient  to  establish  his  innocence,  was 
preceded  by  a  herald  or  crier,  whose  function  it 
was  to  announce,  in  terms  of  a  prescribed  formula, 
the  name  and  parentage  of  the  offender,  and  the 
nature  of  his  offence,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  witnesses.  The  place  of  execution  was  outside 
the  town.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  divested  of 
his  clothing,  apparently  by  the  witnesses,  a  loin- 
cloth alone  being  left  him.  Failing  a  natural 
eminence  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  he  was  placed 
on  a  jilatform  tw'ice  the  height  of  a  man.  It  was 
then  the  duty  of  one  of  the  witnesses  to  precipitate 
him  violently  to  the  ground,  in  the  hope  that  the 
force  of  the  concussion  would  produce  a  fatal  etl'ect. 
In  the  event  of  this  effect  not  being  attained,  the 
second  witness  was  to  cast  a  heavy  stone  on  his 
chest.  If  he  survived  this  treatment,  the  by- 
standers completed  the  dispatch  of  the  unhappy 
victim  by  stoning  him. 

Two  instances  of  stoning  call  for  special  considera- 
tion— that  of  the  proto-martyr  Stejilien  (Ac  "i^^-^")^ 
and  that  of  St.  Paul  at  Lystra  (14>»f-). 

1.  The  stoning  of  Stephen. — In  connexion  with 
the  stoning  of  the  lirst  Christian  martyr,  a  much- 
debated  question  is  whether  it  was  (a)  tumultuary, 
{b)  legal,  or  (c)  a  blending  of  both. 

(a)  Baur  maintains  that  the  whole  proceedings 
from  first  to  last  were  tumultuary.  Stephen  was 
simply  done  to  death  by  a  fanatical  mob  without 
even  the  pretence  of  a  hearing,  and  the  idea  of  a 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrin,  followed  by  a  regular 
Jewish  stoning,  must  be  sumniarilydismissed  {Paul: 
his  Life  and  Works,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  London, 1873- 
75,i.56).  Modern  criticism,  followingsuit,  rulesout 
the  references  to  the  Sanhedrin  in  Ac  6'"- '",  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  editorial  additions,  or  belong 
to  an  inferior  source,  and  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  that  a  trial  took  place  before 
that  body.  '  Stejihen's  arrest,'  says  MoH'att,  '  was 
the  result  of  a  jiopular  (iiicutc,  which  restrained 
itself  just  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  defend  him- 
self before  a  suspicious  and  exasperated  audience, 
which  numbered  —  perhaps  unothcially  —  several 
members  of  the  .Sanhedrin  '  (art.  '  Stephen  '  in  KBi 
iv.  478i().  'It  is  plain,'  he  adds,  'that  Stephen 
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died,  not  on  the  testimony  of  witnes-ses  (6"  7"''), 
but  on  account  of  lii.n  own  recent  word  and  con- 
fession '  (i'6.  47114).  But,  if  the  occasion  which  led 
to  Stejihen's  being  jmt  on  his  defence  was  the 
accusation  of  blas|diuiiiy  brought  against  him  by 
the  witnesses  (and  the  stalemeiit  of  0'^  can  hardly 
Ije  challenged),  it  is  dillicult  to  conceive  of  a  selt- 
constituted  tribunal  attempting  lo  adjuilicate  upon 
a  grave  charge  of  the  sort,  involving  the  penalty 
of  death,  with  which  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
alone  among  the  Jews  had  authority  to  deal.  The 
presence  of  the  witnesses  from  liist  to  Inst  (6"  7°'  ; 
cf.  22-'")  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  case 
was  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  that  the  iiiar- 
tvidom  was  not  the  result  siiiiidy  of  foul  play  on 
tlie  part  of  an  excited  mob  who  liad  lost  all  control 
of  themselves. 

(b)  The  view  that  the  proceedings  were  quite 
regular  and  orderly  throughout  has  also  ueen 
advocated.  'Stephen  was  formally  accused  and 
brought  to  trial  before  the  SaTiliedrim  ;  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  formally  condemned  by  that  b<jdy, 
and  that  his  death  was  not  the  result  of  a  mere 
tumult,  as  the  account  of  Luke  might  seem  to  imjily. 
This  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
his  death  was  by  the  le^al  mode  prescribed  for  the 
crime  of  blasphemy,  and  that  the  stoning  was  done 
not  by  the  crowd  in  general,  but  bv'  Stephen's 
accusers  in  the  orderlj- Jewish  way'(A.  C.  McGiti'ert, 
A  Histori/  of  Christianity  in  tlie  Apostolic  Age,  Edin- 
burgh, 1897,  p.  90).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  the  historian  of  the  Acts  sought  to 
aggravate  the  crime  of  Stephen's  death  by  leaving 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  popular 
tumult  rather  than  of  a  fair  tri.-il  conducted  to  an 
orderly  conclusion.  Some  of  the  formalities,  more- 
over, in  connexion  with  legal  stoning,  were  neces- 
sarily dispensed  with.  If  the  accused  was  con- 
demned on  his  own  confession,  further  evidence  to 
attest  his  innocence  would  not  be  admissible. 

(c)  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  reality  of 
the  scene  depicted  in  the  narrative,  in  which,  after 
the  utterance  that  excited  the  furj-  of  the  hearers 
('  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
man  standing  on  the  right  band  of  God '),  the  court 
was  at  once  transformed  into  an  infuriated  mob, 
and  hurried  the  alleged  blasphemer,  now  judged 
out  of  his  own  mouth,  without  further  ceremony  to 
the  place  of  execution  (7"'0-  As  regards  the  sub- 
sequent stoning,  the  narrative  places  it  bej'ond 
doubt  that  the  witnesses  were  present  (7" ;  cf. 
22-"),  and  discharged  the  functions  customary  on 
such  an  occasion.  F.  C.  Conybeare  suggests  (Exp, 
8tli  ser.,  vi.  [1913]  466)  that  '  it  was  Stephen's  gar- 
ments which  were  ceremonially  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Paul '  (by  the  witnesses  [p.  469]),  '  and  that  the  true 
reading  in  ver.  58  is  ai'Tod,  and  not  aurwK.'  But 
the  feelings  of  horror  with  which  St.  Paul  recalled 
the  scene  in  later  j-ears  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  kept,  not  the  raiment  of  Stephen  (although  his 
may  also  have  been  there),  but  '  the  raiment  of 
them  that  slew  him'  (22™).  It  is  probable  that 
the  Apostle  was  present,  not  as  a  mere  inactive 
spectator,  but  in  an  official  capacity,  perhaps  that 
of  herald,  as  Conybeare  suggests  (op.  cit.,  p.  468). 
If  not  the  prime  mover  in  bringing  about  the  mar- 
tyrdom, he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  active 
spirits  participating  in  it,  and  it  was  not  at  hap- 
hazard that  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes 
at  his  feet.  Some  siiecial  si^'uilicance  attaches  to 
the  circumstance,  although  it  hardly  justifies  the 
assumption  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
at  the  time. 

2.  The  stoning  of  St.  Paul  at  Lystra.— In  the 
catalogue  of  hardships  and  sufferings  endured  by 
the  Apostle  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  labours 
and  journeys,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  in  one 
instance  he  was  stoned  (2  Co  U^).     This  is  prob- 
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ably  identical  Avith  the  stoninp;  to  which  he  was 
subjected  at  Lystra  duriii!:;  his  liist  visit  to  Galatia 
(Ac  14'"-).  He  had  left  Iconium  not  long  before  to 
avoid  similar  treatment,  which  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  were 
planning  to  mete  out  to  him  and  Barnabas  (14^). 
The  same  good  fortune  did  not  attend  hiiiiat  Lystra. 
His  Jewish  opponents  in  Antioch  and  Iconium 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  so  wrought  upon  the 
passions  of  the  superstitious  townspeople  that  a  riot 
was  created,  in  which  the  Apostle  was  stoned. 
Although  Jews  were  a  party  to  the  outbreak  of 
violence,  the  stoning  was  simply  the  method  by 
whicli  the  fanatical  mob  of  a  heathen  city  vented 
their  rage  upon  an  advocate  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  attempt  on  the  Apostle's  life  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Stunned  for  a  time  by  the  blows  of  the  mis- 
siles, he  was  dragged  by  his  assailants  outside  tlie 
city,  and  left  there  for  dead.  But,  as  the  disciples 
stood  around  his  prostrate  body,  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  returned  with  them  to  the  city. 
The  injuries  sustained  were  not  sufficiently  serious 
to  prevent  his  leaving  Lystra  for  Derbe  next  day. 

Although  the  life  of  the  Apostle  was  not  seriously 
imperilled,  he  bore  ever  afterwards  the  scars  left 
by  the  encounter.  Writing  at  a  later  date  to  the 
members  of  the  Galatian  Church,  he  closes  his 
Epistle  with  these  solemn  words :  '  From  hence- 
forth let  no  man  trouble  me  :  for  I  bear  branded  on 
my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus '  (Gal  6"  RV).  Ram- 
say conjectures  thattliese  marks  were  caused — some 
of  them  at  least — by  the  stoning  at  Lystra.  '  Obvi- 
ously, it  must  appeal,'  he  says,  '  to  something  that 
lay  deep  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  Gala- 
tians'  (Historical  Commentary  on  the  Galatians, 
London,  1899,  p.  473).  Less  probable  is  the  con- 
jecture of  T.  W.  Crafer  {Exp,  8th  ser.,  vi.  375-384) 
that  the  dadiveia  ttjs  irapxtls,  on  account  of  which  he 
first  preached  the  gospel  in  Galatia,  was  caused 
by  the  stoning  at  Lystra.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  maltreatment,  however  painful 
for  a  time,  was  attended  by  permanent,  or  even 
lengthened,  phy.sieal  disability.  The  'infirmity  of 
the  flesh '  in  Gal  4'^  and  the  '  thorn  in  the  fiesh  '  in 
2  Co  12',  are  identical,  and  are  best  explained  as 
caused  by  periodical  attacks  of  a  painful  sort  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  subject. 

Literature. — T.  H.  Weir,  art.  *  Stoninsr,'  in  DC6  ii.  679 ; 
McClintockand  StrongjCi/clopo'dia  of  Biblical,Theolo<jical,  and 
Ecdesiasticul  Literature,  New  York,  1881 ;  E.  Kbnig:, '  Stonintr, 
Hebrew  Use  of,'  in  Schaff-Herzog,  xi.  105  ;  J.  Poucher,  *  Crimes 
and  Punishments,' in  HDB  i.  527» ;  S.  Mendelsohn,  'Capital 
Punishment,'  in  JE  iii.  557a  ;  I.  Benzinger,  *  Law  and  Justice," 
in  EBi  iii.  2722 ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Ltfe  and  Pork  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1879,  vol.  L,  Excursus  vi. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 
STRANGER,  ALIEN,  FOREIGNER.  The  word 
'  stranger '  (from  extranens)  has  been  so  long  in 
possession  as  the  rendering  of  several  distinct 
words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  that  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  changes  in  translation  that 
appear  desirable  in  order  to  distinguish  those  words 
from  each  other,  and  doubtful  in  some  instances 
whether  an  exact  rendering  would  be  tolerable  to 
the  ear  of  English  readers.*  Take  an  instance 
from  the  OT,  and  one  from  the  NT.  In  Gn  23^ 
and  Ps  39''^,  'I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner' 
could  not  well  be  changed  for  '  I  am  a  sojourner 
and  a  settler'  (or  'dweller').  In  Jn  10^  'A 
stranger  {a\\oTpi<)))  will  they  not  follow  .  .  .  for 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers  {tQv  dWor- 
piiov),'  we  should  not  welcome  the  substitution  of 
'alien'  for  'stranger'  in  order  to  distinguish 
dXXirpios    from    |^>os.     'Aliens,'    however,    might 

*  'St.  Augustine,  in  a  well-known  story,  tella  us  that,  when 
a  bishop,  rearling  the  chapter  about  Jonah's  f?ourd,  ventured  to 
substitute  St.  Jerome's  "hedera"  for  the  established  "cucur- 
biti,"  such  a  tunmlt  was  raised,  that  if  the  bishop  had 
persevered  he  would  have  been  left  wiihout  a  congregation ' 
(G.  Salmon,  Introduction  to  NT^,  London,  1889,  p.  126). 


fitly  have  been  put  in  RVm  in  Mt  17",  '  From 
tlieir  sons,  or  from  strangers  {dirb  ruiv  dXXorpfujr)  ? ' 
Cf.  Lk  17",  '  Were  there  none  found  that  returned 
to  give  glory  to  God,  save  this  str.inger?'  where 
the  rencU'ring  of  dXXo^f;'^?  in  IlVm  by  'alien' 
heightens  the  contrast  to  which  our  Lord  draws 
attention. 

In  the  numerous  NT  passages  in  which  changes 
of  a  more  considerable  kind  were  called  for  by 
lidelity  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  those 
changes  have  been  judiciously  and  consistently 
made  by  the  RV.  In  Lk  24"*  the  question  <ru  fidnos 
TrapotK€is  'lepovaaXrjfi  cannot  mean  'Art  thou  only 
a  stranger  ? '  and  is  rightly  changed  for  '  Dost 
thou  alone  sojourn?'  (iiiarg.  'Dost  thou  sojourn 
alone  in  Jeru.salem?'),  Cleopas  implying  that  none 
but  a  solitary  sojourner,  who  had  not  come  in 
contact  with  other  sojourners  at  the  Passover 
season,  could  be  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 
In  Ac  2""  oJ  iiriSriiJiovpTa  'Poi/iaioi  are  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  nations  present  at  Pentecost.  Here  the 
inadequate  rendering  '  strangers  of  Rome '  becomes 
'sojourners  from  Rome,'  tho.se  meant  being 
'  Romans  who  had  migrated  to  Jerusalem  and 
had  settled  in  that  city '  (Overbeck,  quoted  by 
A.  Harnack,  The  Acts  of  the  Apoatles  [NT  Studies, 
iii.],  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909,  p.  67).  In  the  speech 
of  St.  Stephen  (Ac  7^,  iyhero  Tri.poi.iios),  we  should 
read  '  became  a  sojourner,'  and  in  that  of  St.  Paul 
(13",  iv  T^  irapoiKlq.)  'when  they  sojourned.'  Read 
also  in  17*^  {'AO-qvatoi  dk  irdi'Tes  Kal  ol  4irt5fjp.ouvT€s 
l^voi),  'Now  all  the  Athenians  and  tlie  strangers 
sojourning  there':  'the  large  number  of  foreign 
residents  .  .  .  was  always  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Athens  '  (J.  B.  Lightfoot  in  Smith's  DB\  vol.  i. 
pt.  i.  p.  36»). 

The  Christian  communities  addressed  in  1  P  1' 
are  called  ^k\£ktoI  irapeiriOTj/xoi  StaaTopd?.  AV 
loosely  translates  '  to  the  strangers  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,'  and  wrongly  transfers  iK\eKToU 
to  the  verse  following.  Read  with  RV  '  to  the  elect 
who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion,'  or  simply  '  to 
the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion.'  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  '  St.  Peter  had  in  his  mind 
predominantly,  though  probably  not  exclusively, 
Gentile  readers,'  and  that  diaairopas,  like  the  pre- 
ceding wa.peTrldT)ij.oi,  is  used  to  describe  their  religious 
condition,  both  words  being  '  taken  from  the 
vocabulary  created  by  Jewish  history  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Christian  Church '  (F.  H. 
Chase  in  HDB  iii.  783'  ;  T.  Zahn,  Introduction  to 
NT,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1909,  ii.  141,  153,  n.  5). 
In  1  P  2"  a  strong  moral  appeal  is  made  to 
Christians  as  irdpoiKoi  Kal  irapeiriSTHioi. :  here,  vdpotKoi. 
having  the  first  claim  to  'sojourners,'  it  was 
necessary  that  wapeirlSrifiot  should  be  translated  by 
a  different  word,  and  '  pilgrims,'  which,  in  its 
Latin  form  peregrini,  is  used  by  the  Vulgate  in 
this  verse,  at  once  suggested  itself.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  rendering  '  sojourners '  for 
'strangers'  in  1  P  2"  connects  the  appeal  made 
with  the  exhortation  given  in  I",  iv  (p6§if  rhv  rrii 
■jrapoiKLas  vfxujv  xP^^ov  dva(TTpd(pr}T£.* 

'Alien'  occurs  twice  in  the  NT  <AV).  In  He 
IP^  the  fine  rendering  'armies  of  the  aliens' 
(dXkorpluiv)  could  not  be  improved  upon.  In  Eph 
2'^  RV  rightly  substitutes  the  verb  for  the  noun, 
as  required  by  the  Greek  text,  dTrrjWoTpiufiifoi  t7}s 
iroXireias,  'alienated  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel '  (cf.  4",  Col  P^). 

'  Foreigner '  (from  foraneus)  was  not  a  word  in 
common  use  when  the  AV  was  made,  and  in  the 
NT  is  found  only  in  Eph  2"  (ovKin  iari  ^ivot  xai 
TrdpoiKoi).  We  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  in- 
spiriting words  '  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,' 

*  Note  on  eiriStjiueu',  TrapeTrifiij^os.  — '  In  distinction  from 
en-cSTj^eif,  it  [Trapeiri5T)juo9]  emphasises  more  definitely  the 
merely  temporary  character  of  the  residence '  (Zafan,  ii.  139). 
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but  must  admit  the  consistency  of  RV  \n  trans- 
lating '  no  more  strangers  ami  sojourners.' 

In  ivliat  follows,  tliis  study  of  words  is  supple- 
mented by  some  reflexions  of  a  devotional  and 
practical  nature. 

1.  Christ  and  the   stranger.— Kindness  to  the 
striin"er-yucst   lias  ahvays    hccn   one  uf   the  most 
attractive   features  of   Eastern   life  and  m:imiers. 
'From  the  earliest  times  of  Semitic  life  the   aw- 
lessness  of  the  desert  .   .  .   has  been  temiiercd  hy 
the  iirinciiile  that  the  {-uest  is  inviolable    (\\  .  K. 
Smith,  US-,  London,  1894,  p.  76).     The  description 
in    Gn    18--*   of   Abraham's   entertainment   of    his 
three  mysterious  visitors  '  presents  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  modern  licdawee  sheyUli 
receives   travellers   arriving   at   his   encampment 
(E   W   Lane,  Manners  (aid  C-imtoms  of  the  Modern 
Eqvptians\  London,    1871,   i.  3ti4).     The  humani- 
tarian laws  enjoined  on  Israel  inclu.led  the  lollow- 
in>'  •  '  A  stranger  shalt  thou  not  wrong,    neither 
Shalt  thou  oppress  him  ;  f"'"  J'e  \vere  strangers  in 
the  land  of   Egypt'  (Ex  '22=';  cf.  SS",  Lv   I'J^- «, 
j)j   jijis.  19)      xhe  stranger,   who  is    to    be  made 
welcome,  and  whose  rights  are  to  „^e  respected, 
often  comes  into  view,  e.g.  m  Ru  2i«,  Ps  94''  Hb", 
Mai  3'.     In  Greece,  Zeis  ayopa'toi,  the  Trotector  ot 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  also  Zeus  J^wos,  the 
Protector   of   strangers.     The    beautiful    story   ot 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  the  aged  Phrygian  couple 
who  received  Zeus  and    Hermes  into  their  hut 
when   others  had   refused    to   take   them   m   (cf. 
J    B   Lif'htfoot,  Colossinns  and  Phdeman,  London, 
1875*  p  370,  who  uses  the  legend  to  illustrate  the 
scene  at  Lystra,  Ac  14"),  >"ust  have  had  it_s  origin 
in  some  mind  which  had  conceived  it  possible  that 
the  gods  might  put  men  to  the  proof  by  visiting 
them  in    Imman    form.     The    truth    (.hus  dimly 
sliadowed  forth  was  realized  in  Jesus  Christ.     He, 
wlien  '  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,    accejited  the 
title  of  '  Prophet'  as  one  which,  '  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  a  true  description  of  His  work    (H.  B. 
Swete   The  Ascended  Christ,  London,  1910,  p.  o3), 
and  in  His  preaching  ministry,  was  dependent  tor 
food  and  lodging  on   those  who   'received   him 
(Lk  10**  19°- '•  cf.  2  K  4«-'°).     In  one  of  His  last 
discourses  He  taught  that  the  stranger  was,  along 
with  others  whom  He  named,  one  of  His    brethren 
or  next  of  kin,  who  had  the  right  to  the  same 
ministering  love  which   had   been  shown  toward 
Himself,  and  solemnly  said  that  men  s  hnal  accept- 
ance before  Him  as  their  Judge  depended  upon 
their  recognizing  and  doing  justice  to  that  riglit. 
His  authoritative   and   atlecting  words  J^^-os  ^mI" 
Kal  aw-nya-ttri  fi(  (Mt  2.'-)'»)  impressed  it  for  ever  on 
the  heart  of  the  Church  that  in  receiving  the 
stranger  she  fed  and  sheltered  her  Lord.       1  hey 
made  care  for  the  stranger  a  standing  rule  of 
Christian    life    (cf.    J.   R.    Seeley,    Eccv  IIomo'\ 
London,  1873,  p.   194).     Their  effects  are  seen  in 
Ro  !'>"    1  Ti  3=  5'",   Tit   l^  3  Jn»,  Clem.    Koin. 
i   1   2  Didache,  xi.  2.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  i'n  He  13-  our  Lord's  words  are  not  referred 
to      The  marked  feature  of  apostolic  Christianity 
presented  to  view  in  these  passages  ijointed  for- 
ward to  the  systematic  provision  whicli  was  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  in  the  Jei-oSoxici, 
of  post-apostolic  times.     'A  "saint,    i.e.  a  Chris- 
tian, provided  with   a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  his  church,  could  travel  from  one  end  ot  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  other  without  having  any 
anxiety  about  a  home.     Wherever   there  was   a 
Christian  Church  he  was  sure  of  receiving  food  and 


shelter,  and  attention  in  case  of  illness  (G.  Bonet- 
Maury  in  EliE  vi.  804'-;  cf.  San.lay-IIeadhiin. 
]Ct\  'Roniaiis'',  Kdinburgh,  1902,  ii.  3li3;  W  .  K  H. 
Lccky,  History  of  Eiiropcun  .Vuntls',  Lon.  on, 
1S8S  "ii.  80).  It  is  not  iiece.H.sary  U)  it<>  more  than 
allude  to  the  countless  forms  of  helpful  ashistauce 
and  benevolence  which  Christ's  compassion  for 
the  stranger  has  prompted  in  recent  times  (cf. 
T  von  llaering.  Ethics  of  the  Chrt.tlt<in  Life, 
London,  1909,  p.  402;  U.  L.  Martensen,  ChrislMn 
Ethics  [Hociul],  Eng.  Ir.,  Edinburgh,  ISS2,  ii.  /I, 

72) 

2.  The  sheep  and  strangers.— Neither  AV  nor 
RV  gives  the  proper  em|ilirtsis  to  Si  oil  M  '"  •'»  "j*^- 
These  words  enrich  the  comparison  between  the 
two  voices.  We  should  read  'But  a  stranger  will 
they  br/  no  means  follow,'  or  '  will  they  etrtmnli/ 
no<' follow.'  Christ  speaks  with  conlident  expect- 
ation of  how  His  sheep  will  act.  'Ihey  will 
assuredly  not  follow  a  stranger:  'on  the  contrary 


(dWd)  they  will  llee  from  him.'     '  Meeing    implies 
a  feeling  of  danger  and  alarm.     The  voice  of  the 


•  Ct  A  H  McNeile,  The  GonpH  according  to  St.  Matiheic, 
London,  1915,  p.  370i> :  'After  tlie  IlesnrreoUon,  and  helM  Ij-V 
Sie  inauence  of  Greclc  tliouKht,  Cl.rist.ans  were  d.vineH  led  to 

ihe  conception  of  the  '>>.v»';'^l."''\"«f,.°!,r-™'L""°r'h.  «,oV 

with 

ffov    , 

fratrem 


conception  of  the  mystical  oneness  of  an  immanent  Christ 
h  humanity.  «I5e!  yap,  *.,.t(..,  to..  ai«A*rf.'  r.V',,':' ,?  7„^„i°t'' 
>  (Olem.  Strom.,,  xix.  94,  ll.  xv.  71).  "Vidisti,  inquit, 
;rem,  vidisti  dorainum  tuum  "  (Terl.  De  Orat.  xxvi.). 


a  iceiiiii;  *-"   u<vnc;v»   «..^  «.. 

stranger  whom  they  know  not  scares  the  slieei 
(cf  W  M  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Boole, 
London,  1864,  p.  203;  F.  Godet,  Com.  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,  Edinburgh,  1870-7/,  n.  .582).  lie 
words  may  be  applied  to  the  Church  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  in  a  variety  of  ways,  riiev  who 
'knew  that  the  Son  of  God  was  come  (1  Jn  5  ) 
were  not  led  astray  by  false  Messiahs.  V  hey  were 
I'ifted  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  a 
sharpness  of  penetration  that  enabled  them  to  see 
the  tendency  and  temiier  of  false  teaching,  ihey 
accounted  as  strangers  those  teachers  who  came 
'to  act  as  spies  on  the  liberty  which  they  had  in 
Christ'  (Gal  2^),  as  well  as  others,  still  more 
dangerous,  who  sought  to  lead  them  into  tlie 
thicket  of  Gnostic  speculation  in  which  they  would 
have  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  their  Redeemer  (Col  2»).  The  same  faculty  of 
discrimination,  created  and  guided  by  the  bpirit 
of  Christ,  enabled  them  to  take  the  hist  steps  in 
sifting  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Age  and 
settiu"  apart  those  which  spoke  to  them  with  the 
voiceand  authority  of  the  Chief  Shepherd. 

S.Christians  not  |cVoi  but  iropoiKot.  — It  is 
worthy  of  attention  that  Christuuis  are  not  called 
i^roiiii  the  NT.  The  Gentile  believers  addressed 
in  Ephesians  had  once  been  JeVoi  tCv  Sia8vK^>'  ttjs 
^7ra77e\ias  (2''''),  but  are  now  aw7ro\'iTai  ruv  ayluf  Kal 
oiJoi  TOO  9eoO  (v."),  fellow-citizens  with  full  rights 
(cf  Ph  3-"),  and  in  household  tellowship  with  the 
family  of  God.  When  Christians  are  described  as 
f^Koi  in  early  Christian  literature,  the  word  is  used 
in  a  typical  or  metaphorical  sense -as  "'the 
E/nstle  to  Diognetus,  v.  5  :  irdi-S'  ifno^rovan'  usUni- 

St.  Peter's  impressive  adaptation  of  llos  2     to  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Asia  iliiior,  oi  ^ori  <>>,  Xaos 
,vy  5i  Xa6s  tfeoO  (1   P  2'»),  is  immediately  followed 
bv  his  aplieal  to  them  as  irapoiKOi  nal  iroperrWTjMO'. 
They  are  thus  reminded  that  they  are  sojouniers 
on   earth,    dependent   on    the  protection   of   God, 
whose   property   the    earth    is,   and  to  whom   it 
belon.'s  to  determine  the  length  of  their  sojourn 
and  wdiat  mercies  they  shall  receive.     Such  seems 
to  be  the  force  of  the  words  '  with  thee    in  1  .s  39  - 
(cf  A  E  Kirkpatrick,  ;iooA-o/"iVi/Hw,  (  ambridge, 
190'>  'p    207).     In  the  Church  the  Christian  liiids 
'a  home  for  the  lonely '  (J.  H.  Newman  i'arocW 
Sermons,  new  ed.,  London,   1868,  iv.  190)  ;  but    so 
Ion"  as  we  are  still  at  home  (Mrifiouvrei)  in  the 
bod"v    we  are  in  a  sort  of  exile  from  our  home 
(^Jrt^oO^c.)  in  the  Lord' (2  Co 5":  cf  A..t'>'""";«^' 
ICC    '2  Corinthians,'  Edinburgh,   19lo.   pp.   1-4, 
151)'      'Exilium    vita    est'    was    the    inscription 
carved  above  the  doorway  in  Victor  Hugos  room 
at  Hauteville,  Guernsey. 
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LiTKRATURE. — To  the  works  cited  tlirnu;;lmut  the  nrt.  mnv  he 
added  :  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Bmk  nf  Hindus,  Caiiihridt'e.  1911, 
p.  2;J1,  ICC,  '  DeuteronoTuy "-',  Ediiilmrjjh,  ISSHi,  p.  Ill6 ; 
C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  L'-xiam  in  LiOros  ST,  Leipzig,  18CS,  s.v. 
fe'fos,  wapoiKo?,  TrapeTrt5j)^os ;  J.  A.  Selbie,  artt.  '  Foreigner,' 
*  Oer/  and  '  Strange,  Stranger  '  in  HDB. 

James  Donald. 
STRANGLED  (Ac  15™-  «>  21°-»).— The  interpreta- 
tion of  tliis  word  has  been  a  difficulty  almost  from 
the  beginning.  We.stern  texts  substitute  for  it : 
'not  to  do  unto  others  what  j^ou  would  not  they 
should  do  unto  you.'  They  thereby  turn  all  the  pro- 
hibitions into  moral  ones.  '  Blood  '  means  murder, 
'  fornication  '  adultery,  and  for  '  things  stran};led  ' 
is  substituted  harmfulness.  This  of  cour.se  misses 
the  whole  point  of  the  Council,  which  had  to  decide 
not  on  moral  (except  indirectly)  but  on  ceremonial 
distinctions.  The  Council  wishes  Gentile  Chris- 
tians of  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  keep  from  heathendom, 
i.e.  idolatry  and  its  accompaniment,  fornication  ; 
blood  ;  things  strangled.  Now  blood-oH'erings  and 
strangled  oil'erings  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  as 
found  among  idolatrous  Jews  (Ezk  3.3-°,  Is  65^ 
66'-  ").  St.  James  fears  these  oti'erings  among 
idolatrous  Christians.  To  eat  blood  in  any  form 
is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  But 
strangled  things  are  specially  mentioned  because 
they  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  heathen  eyes.  They 
do  not  shed  the  blood,  and  it  does  not  therefore 
call  for  vengeance  from  the  ground.  Thus  they 
have  a  magical  influence,  and  have  been  so  used  in 
N.  America  and  Japan  and  are  still  used  in  India. 
The  word  may  therefore  stand  here  as  a  well- 
known  allusion  to  magical  rites  in  Syria,  and  the 
prohibition  may  become  equivalent  to  '  Keep  your- 
selves from  magic' 

Literature.— F.  J.  A.  Hart,  Judaistic  Christianily,  1894,  p. 
73;  W.  R.  Smith,  RSi.  1S94,  pp.  343,  417;  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Golden  BntiqKi,  1900,  ii.  319,  416 ;  J.  B.  Ligrhtfoot,  Caloasians 
and  Philemon,  new  ed.,  1879,  pp.  88-90.  For  another  view, 
W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  1889,  p.  172.  ShERWIN  SiVJITH. 

STREET.— The  only  street  referred  to  by  name 
in  the  apostolic  writings  is  the  street  in  Damascus 
which  is  called  'Straight'  (Ac  9").  The  word 
employed  {pv/j-ri,  'lane'  or  'alley')  hardly  applies 
to  this  instance,  for  it  was  a  broad,  straight  street 
on  the  Greek  model,  flanked  by  colonnades,  on  the 
further  side  of  which  foot-paths  extended.  The 
modern  equivalent,  which  still  retains  the  name, 
and  forms  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
is  in  reality  only  the  northern  foot-way  of  the 
ancient  street.  The  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the 
East  Gate,  the  central  and  southern  archways  of 
which  are  now  closed  up  ;  also  by  fragments  of 
columns,  found  in  houses  and  courtyards  con- 
tiguous to  the  present  street. 

The  same  word  is  found  in  12",  applied  to  one 
of  the  streets  or  lanes  of  Jerusalem,  probably  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  to  which  it  appears  to  be 
appropriate  (cf.  art.  Gate).  The  use  of  ?rXarf?a  in 
5"  is  somewhat  surprising  ;  if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Kara  followed  liy  ace.  plur.  it  forcibly  suggests 
alleys  or  lanes  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
the  sick  in  lines.  But  it  has  to  be  noted  that  Kal 
eis  is  now  read,  following  XABD,  which  seems  to 
correspond  better  with  the  likely  situation.  The 
sick  were  brought  from  narrow  ways  into  the 
'  broad  places.'  A  comparison  with  Mk  6°' (^f  rarj 
dyopaU  ;  D  reads  irXareiais)  is  instructive  :  applied 
to  villages  and  countrj',  no  less  than  to  cities,  this 
would  seem  to  denote  no  more  than  '  open  spaces,' 
perhaps  as  opposed  to  courtyards.  Such  open 
spaces  in  cities  came  to  be  used  as  business  centres, 
and  were  put  to  other  uses  (see  especially  Ac  17"). 

If  we  keep  in  view  the  smallness  and  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  ancient  cities,  as  revealed  by  recent 
excavation  in  Palestine,  it  seems  best  to  equate 
livfir)  to    '  street,'  and  wXareTa   to   '  square,'  in  the 


modern  city.  The  diflerence  is  greater  than  the 
similarity,  however,  for  the  average  Hebrew  city 
could  boast  of  only  one  '  broad  place,'  and  that  was 
at  the  gate.  An  exception  must  be  made  for  the 
Apostolic  Age  in  favour  of  recent  cities,  built 
according  to  Gneco-Koman  designs  (cf.  Damascus 
above).  Whether  a  city  was  ancient  or  modern 
would  have  an  important  bearing  on  its  plan. 

wXarela  alone  is  used  in  Itev.,  notably  always  in 
the  singular  (11*  2P'  2-2').  The  Grfeco-Roman 
model  seems  to  be  before  the  writer's  eye.  Here 
TrXarela  is  not  a  broad  place  or  square,  but  rather  a 
broad  street  running  from  gate  to  gate.  Had  the 
symmetry  been  detailed  there  would  have  been 
found  a  corresponding  TrXaTem  intersecting  the 
lirst  at  right  angles.  Within  the  walls  the  city 
would  thus  be  divided  into  four  segments  which 
were  built  over,  whose  streets  and  lanes  would  be 
dwarfed  by  the  spaciousness  of  the  two  irXareiat. 
This  principle  is  carried  further  in  the  description 
of  the  Holy  City,  New  Jeru.salem,  in  corre.spond- 
ence  with  the  number  of  gates  (twelve). 

H.  B.  Swete  {T/ie  Apocalypse  of  St.  John', 
London,  1907,  p.  299)  takes  exception  to  the  division 
of  the  verses  in  22'-  ''RV,  andfollows  AV  and  RVm. 
'  The  picture  presented  is  that  of  a  river  flowing 
through  the  broad  street  which  intersects  the  city, 
a  row  of  trees  being  on  either  bank.'  In  11'  the 
corpses  cast  out  into  the  principal  street  (now 
generally  tinderstood  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem), 
and  left  without  burial,  were  a  purposed  insult 
to  the  martyred  witnesses,  which  was  speedily 
avenged  (vv."''^).  Such  deiilement  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  later  picture  of  purity  and 
life  (water  and  tree).  W.  Ceuickshank. 

STRIFE. — It  was  not  unnatural  that  strongly 
marked  varieties  of  character  and  opinion  should 
appear  in  the  living  Apostolic  Church,  for  the 
proverb  '  many  men,  many  minds'  had  its  applica- 
tion tliere  as  elsewhere. 

1.  Party-spirit  (?pt!,  ipiOeia),  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  free  institutions  of  the  Hellenic  city- 
States,  soon  invaded  the  equally  democratic  Chris- 
tian communities.  The  result  was  a  species  of 
religious  warfare  which  no  doubt  attbrded  a  certain 
evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  primitive  faith  ;  but 
the  last  thing  which  St.  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas 
desired  was  that  they  sliould  be  constituted  leaders 
of  rival  sects  and  acclaimed  by  eager  partisans. 
In  his  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthian  church  St. 
Paul  gravely  rebukes  a  divisive,  quarrelsome  spirit, 
and  endeavours  to  divert  the  strong  currents  of 
religious  life  into  better  channels  (1  Co  l'""'^). 

2.  But  St.  Paul  himself  was  compelled,  like 
Jeremiah  (15'"),  to  be  a  man  of  strife.  Against 
Jews  and  Judaizers  he  had  to  fight  the  battle  of 
spiritual  freedom.  His  gospel  inevitably  created 
antagonisms  wherever  he  preached  it.  '  Fightings 
{/xdxai.)  without '  as  well  as  '  fears  within '  were  his 
appointed  lot  (2  Co  7°).  In  things  indirt'erent  he 
was  the  most  yielding  of  men  (1  Co  9"'--),  but 
on  matters  of  principle  he  would  not  give  place  to 
any  one  for  an  hour  (Gal  2').  He  withstood  even 
St.  Peter  to  the  face  (2").  And,  when  he  had 
largely  succeeded  in  exorcizing  the  legal  spirit 
from  the  Church,  he  was  obliged,  in  his  old  age, 
to  sharpen  his  weapons  once  more,  and  begin  an 
entirely  new  battle  with  an  incipient  Gnosticism 
(see  Colossians). 

3.  Whilst  St.  Paul  was  a  keen  controversialist, 
he  never  wrote  a  letter  that  did  not  contain  the 
word  '  peace.'  He  pleaded  with  his  fellow-workers 
{e.g.  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  Ph  i';  cf.  Ro  12'"  15', 
2  Co  13")  to  be  of  one  mind  ;  and  he  urged  the 
Christians  of  Rome  to  be  at  peace,  if  possible, 
with  all  men  (Ro  12'*).  His  dispute  with  Barnabas 
is  described   as  a  irapo^ivixbs,  a   sharp   contention 
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(Ac  15™).  Human  frailty  inin<,'lcil  in  butli  tliose 
apostles  with  wliat  was  vt-ry  nolile  and  liuniiuialiic. 
Tlieir  iiuanel  was  onu  of  wliiih  only  ^ood  men  wuie 
cai)able.  It  was  essentially  a  ujnllict  of  iileals,  a 
strife  between  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  j;ener- 
osity  on  tlie  other.  4  IlaCXos  ^tijrei  t6  SUatoy,  i 
Bapvapa!  t6  ^iXdvOpuwoj' (Chrysostoni,  Horn,  in  Acta 
Apoxt.  xxxiv.). 

4.  The  infection  of  the  sub-Apostolic  Church  by 
the  subtleties  of  the  full-blown  Gnostic  system  leu 
to  a  widesiueail,  barren  warfare  of  words  {Koyoiiaxia, 
1  Ti  6*),  far  removed  from  the  realities  of  the 
Christian  conflict  with  sin.  This  condition  of 
things  is  reflected  in  the  Pastoral  Letters,  which 
charge  all  believers  '  that  they  strive  not  about 
■words,  to  no  iirolit'  (2  Ti  2").  Empty  discussions 
merely  engendered  strifes  (^udxas,  v.^),  and  the 
bond-servant  of  Christ  must  not  strive  (oi)  dci  /iix- 
ca-^ai,  v.'--*). 

5.  There  is,  however,  an  altogether  different 
kind  of  strife,  which  at  once  commends  itself  to 
the  Christian  heart  and  conscience.  St.  Paul  in- 
dicates its  nature  by  two  words  of  the  arena— d7w- 
cij'o^ai  and  dffVai,  with  their  com|JOunds.  To  strive 
for  the  incorruptible  crown  ( 1  Co  9-'') ;  to  labour 
and  strive  as  a  servant  of  God,  cheered  bj'  a  sense 
of  His  own  mighty  working  in  us  (Col  I-') ;  to 
invite  others  to  strive  with  us  in  tlieir  prayers 
(Ko  15'")  ;  and,  again,  to  strive  for  Christ's  sake 
in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  or  an  athlete,  and  to  do  it 
lawfully  (2  Ti  2") ;  to  strive,  in  spiritual  fellowship 
with  others,  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel  (Ph  1'-') — 
all  this  seems  to  the  Apostle  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  life.  In  that  life,  as  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  indicates  (12''),  men  may  at 
last  have  to  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against 
(antagonizing)  sin.  James  Str.4HAN. 

STRIPES.— See  Beating,  Scourging. 

SUBSTANCE  (Gr.  vwdirTMis,  Lat.  substantia).— 
It  is  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the 
term  'substance'  is  used  with  anj-tbing  approach- 
ing a  philosophical  connotation.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  in  this  Epistle  is  of  unusual  interest 
owing  to  the  crucial  place  which  it  came  to  occupy 
in  the  Trinitarian  controversies  of  later  times.  The 
history  of  its  use  as  a  theological  term  is  given  by 
T.  B.  Strong  in  JThSt  iii.  [1901-02]  22  tt". 

In  AV  the  word  '  substance '  is  used  to  translate 
both  (ijrapfis  and  inr6aTa<n$.  The  former  is  better 
rendered  '  possession '  (RV),  as  in  the  passage,  '  Ye 
have  in  heaven  a  better  possession  (map^ip)  and  an 
abiding'  (He  10**;  cf.  Ac  2''').  Interest  centres 
then  in  the  word  i^riffrao-is,  which  occurs  only  five 
times  in  the  NT.  In  two  passages  it  means  'con- 
fidence '  (2  Co  9*  1 1").  But  in  the  remaining  three, 
all  of  which  are  in  Hebrews,  a  philosophical  con- 
ception is  probably  involved.  (1)  He  S"  :  '  We  are 
become  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  fast  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  (tj)$  vTroaTa<T(ui$)  firm 
unto  the  end.'  Both  AV  and  KV  render  I'TroffTatris 
as  'confidence.'  Most  modern  commentators  con- 
cur in  this  subjective  reference.  The  Vulgate 
renders  it  objectively  (substanlim  ejus),  and  many 
Patristic  commentators  take  this  view — e.g.  it  is 
'the  faith,'  tt;;'  Trlari.v  (Chrysostom,  Tlieudoret)  or 
Jidcm  Christi  (Primasius).  This  rendering  is  im- 
probable. There  is  yet  a  third  possible  explanation 
in  view  of  what  is  said  under  (2)  and  (3).  If  in 
He  II'  inrbdTaai^  is  'the  giving  substance'  (KV^m) 
to  unseen  realities,  the  beginning  of  our  i'ir6u7-ocris 
may  well  be  the  beginning  of  that  progressive 
spiritual  state  of  realizing,  or  '  giving  substance 
to,'  in  actual  Christian  experience,  those  eternal 
verities  which  .ludaism  only  dimly  adumbrated. 
As  Christ  (He  P)  is  the  xttpoKTiip  ('perfect  ex- 
pression ')  of  the  Divine  mdiTTain^  (or  '  essence '), 


Christians,  n.s  '  jiartakei's  of  Christ,'  may  in  some 
measure  embody  (byposlasize,  substantiate)  the 
Divine  reality  eternally  existing  in  Christ.  The 
word  of  exhortation  in  this  verse  is  then  to  'hold 
fast  the  beginning'  of  that  process  of  actualizing 
in  Christian  experience  eternal  sniritual  realitie.t. 
That  such  experience  should  lead  to  'confidence' 
is  inevitable.  (2)  In  Ho  11'  faith  is  described  as 
'  the  substance  (vwdaTaais)  of  things  hoped  for.'  In 
KV  mduTnai^  is  rendered  'a-ssurance'  or  'con- 
fidence' (as  in  2  Co  9*  U",  He  3'*).  But  in  the 
nuirgin  UV  suggests  'the  giving  substance  to' 
(favoured  by  Westcott,  Davidson,  Peake,  Wick- 
ham).  Both  meanings  may  well  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer ;  for,  if  faith  enables  the 
believer  to  'give  substance'  to  spiritual  experience 
and  embody  the  objective  realities  of  his  religious 
hopes,  it  naturally  affords  him  a  ground  of  assured 
confidence  in  them.  The  use  of  the  antithesis 
'substance'  and  'shadow'  (see  art.  SHADOW) 
found  in  this  Epistle  (S°  10')  shows  that  the  writer 
is  familiar  with  the  Platonic  and  Philonic  concep- 
tion that  the  things  seen  are  but  shadows  cast  in 
time  and  space  by  eternal  archetypal  realities. 
The  latter  are  the  trulj'  'substantial,'  and  he 
as.serts  that  faith  is  that  state  of  mind,  or  experi- 
ence, which  actualizes  the  things  as  yet  unseen 
and  which  proves  that  they  alone  have  '  substance  ' 
or  reality.  (3)  In  He  1'  there  is  contained  the 
metaphysical  embryo  of  later  theological  specula- 
tion. Christ  is  spoken  of  in  relation  to  Gou  as  the 
'very  image  of  his  substance'  (xapaKrrip  t^5  inro- 
(TTdireus).  In  AV  virdaraais  is  translated  'person,' 
but  the  rendering  is  inappropriate  and  misleading. 
The  jihilosophioal  conce[ilion  of  personality  did  not 
emcr''e  until  long  after  the  Ajiostolic  -Vge,  and 
then  largely  through  the  contentions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  rathers  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  one  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead  or 
whctlier  there  were  three  hypostnscis  (or  '  persons '). 
The  writer  of  Hebrews  does  not  say  that  Christ  is 
the  express  image  of  the  Per.son  of  God.  The 
substance  ({nTdaTacni)  of  the  Godhead,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  'express  image'  (xapaxTiip),  is  the 
Divine  'essence'  or  'nature.'  'Substance'  (Lat. 
substantia)  etymologically  is  'that  which  stands 
under'  (as  a  foundatiim  or  pedestal).  Then  it 
came  to  mean  that  in  a  thing  which  makes  it  what 
it  is  (its  'essence'),  the  substratum  beneath  all  its 
qualities.  In  its  more  modern  philosophical  mean- 
ing 'substance'  is  the  reality  which  exists  behind 
all  phenomena.  The  theological  and  metaphysical 
associations  of  the  word,  as  a  technical  term,  cause 
most  recent  commentators  to  prefer  the  tran.slation 
'essence'  or  'nature'  in  this  passage  as  best  inter- 
])reting  the  view  of  the  writer  as  to  Christ  and  His 
relation  to  the  Godhead.  He  is  the  perfect  expres- 
sion in  human  life  and  hislorv  of  the  essential 
nature  of  God.  In  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Christ  is  the  Divine  Logos,  and 
He  alone  can  assert,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father '  ( Jn  14"). 

M.  Scott  Fletcher. 
SUFFERING 'Suffering 'is  the  usual  transla- 
tion of  Tra8ifti.a  (found  in  sing,  only  in  He  2")  in 
AV  and  KV.  In  AV  the  Gr.  word  is  also  tr. 
'afllicticms'  (3  times;  KV  '  suflerings'),  'aflec- 
tions'  (Gal  S^ ;  KV  'passions'),  and  'emotions' 
(Ho  7°  ;  RV  'passions').  The  cognate  verb  irdcrp(<D 
is  always  tr.  'sufler'  in  AV  and  RV,  with  two 
exceptions  (Ac  P,  '  passion,'  AV  and  KV  ;  28°,  AV 
'  feel,'  RV  '  took ').  The  same  verb  appears  in 
compound  forms  in  'suffer  before'(l  TIi2-',  AVand 
KV)  and  'sutler  with  '  (Ro  8",  1  Co  12a',  ^V  and 
KV).  In  KV  KOKOTrdOeio  is  rendered  'suH'ering' 
(.Ja  5'";  AV  'suffering  aflliction');  KaKoraO^u, 
'  sufler  hardship  '  (2Ti  4^  AV  '  endure  afllictions  ' ; 
2    Ti    2»,    AV    'sutler    trouble'),    'be   suffering' 
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(Ja  5";  AV  'be  afflicted');  avyKaKo-n-aS^o),  'suffer 
liaiilsliip  witli'  (2  Ti  !»,  AV  'be  partaker  of  the 
afflictions  of;  and  2  Ti  2',  AV  'endiire  hard- 
ness'). In  AV  Traffijrds  is  rendered  '  should  sillier,' 
in  liV  '  must  suHer,'  in  RVm  '  subject  to  suffering ' 
(Ac  26^). 

Other  words  rendered  by  'suffer'  are  dniid^u 
(Ac  5'"  ;  AV 'suffer shame,' KV 'sutler dishonour ') ; 
S>/u4u  (pass.),  '  suffer  loss  '  (1  Co  3",  Ph  3"  AV  and 
ItV  ;  2  Co  7'  KV;AV  'receive  dainaf;e');  naKov- 
Xiofxai  (He  13^ ;  AV  '  suffer  adversity,'  KV  '  he  evil 
entreated');  iJLaKpoev)j.iu  (1  Co  13\  AV  and  RV, 
'  suller  long ' ;  2  P  3",  A V  and  RV,  1  Th  S"  RV, 
'  be  longsutiering,'  elsewhere  '  be  patient,'  1  Th  S" 
AV,  Ja  5"-  AV,  Ja  5"-  RV,  or  '  patiently  endure,' 
He  6'°,  AV  and  RV)  ;  va.va.yiui,  'suller  shipwreck' 
(2  Co  11=»,  AV  and  RV) ;  iveiSi^oi  (pass.),  'suller 
reproach'  (1  Ti  4"'  AV ;  RV  'strive');  ariyoi 
(1  Co 9'-;  AV  'suffer,'  RV  'bear'  ;  also  tr.  'bear' 
1  Co  13^  AV  and  RV,  and  '  forbear,'  1  Th  3'-  \  AV 
and  RV) ;  (TvyKa.Kovxioix.o.i  ( He  1 1-'  ;  A  V  '  suller  afflic- 
tion with,'  RV  'be  evil  entreated  with');  virix'^ 
(Jude',  'suffer,'  AV  and  RV) ;  moixivu,  Ci  Ti  2'-; 
AV  'suffer,'  RV  'endure';  usually  rendered 
'  endure '  in  AV  and  RV,  but  also  '  be  patient,' 
Ro  12'-,  AV  and  RV,  '  take  patiently,'  1  P  2-'"'is, 
AV  and  RV). 

1.  The  sufferings  of  Christ. — The  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  foretold  (Ac  3"*  262«-,  1  P  1").  '  It 
behoved  the  ChrLst  to  suffer'  (Ac  17';  cf.  He  9="). 
Moses  and  the  prophets  showed  how  that  must  be 
(Ac  26-' ;  cf.  17').  He  suffered  throughout  His 
earthly  life,  'in  the  flesh'  (1  P  4').  He  suffered, 
being  tempted  (He  2"*).  On  the  Cross  His  suli'or- 
ings  culminated.  He  suffered  for  sins  once  (1  P3'*), 
suffered  without  the  gate  (He  13'^ ;  cf.  Ac  P). 
His  sufferings  revealed  His  character,  and  had  a 
refle.x  influence  on  His  own  nature.  '  When  he 
suttered,  he  threatened  not'  (1  P  2-').  'He 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suH'ered  ' 
(He  5').  Of  these  sufferings  St.  Peter  was  one  of 
the  chief  witnesses  (1  P  5'),  and  he  points  out 
Christ  as  the  great  example  (2-').  It  was  for  His 
followers  that  He  suft'ered  (ib.). 

2.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  shared  by  Christians. 
— Though  Christ  suffered,  His  disciples  are  not 
saved  from  sutt'ering.  Rather  does  their  relation- 
ship to  Him  cause  them  to  suffer  also.  If  they  are 
faithful  to  Him,  the  enmity  and  opjiosition  He  met 
with  will  also  to  some  extent  fall  to  their  lot. 
Hence  St.  Paul,  who  endured  so  much  on  behalf 
of  the  gospel,  could  with  reason  speak  of  sliaring 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  '  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  unto  us,'  he  says  (2  Co  P).  He  longs  to 
know  'the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings'  (Ph  3'"). 
Others  who  belong  to  Christ  also  suller  with  Him  ; 
and  those  who  thus  suffer  will  share  His  glory 
(Ro  8").  '  Insomuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sutl'erings,  rejoice'  (1  P  4'').  'If  we  endure,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him '  (2  Ti  2"). 

3.  Suffering  on  behalf  of  the  faith.— The  .suffer- 
ing of  the  NT  is  almost  entirely  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  is  told  that  he  is  to 
suffer  for  the  Lord's  name's  sake  (Ac  9'*).  He  tells 
Timothy  that  he  sutt'ers  because  he  is  an  apostle 
and  a  teacher  (2  Ti  1'°),  suffers  hard.ship  even  unto 
bonds  (2").  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  they  were  chiefly  persecutions 
(3").  Accordingly,  Timothy  is  exhorted  to  sutter 
hardship  with  him  (2  Ti  2').  '  Be  not  ashamed  of 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner  ; 
but  sutter  hard.ship  with  the  gospel' (P).  'Suffer 
hardship,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist'  (4*). 
St.  Paul  suffered,  and  was  shamefully  entreated  at 
Philippi  (1  Th  2-).  There  he  endured  stripes  and 
imprisonment  (Ac  le''*"'-,  esp.  v.^).  He  also  suffered 
because  of  the  perverse  ideas  of  his  converts 
(1  Co  9",  2  Co  1«).     His  converts,  too,  frequently 


suflered  on  account  of  the  faith.  The  Galatians 
suliered  many  things  (cf.  Ac  14-'-'>-  ■"■2-).  The 
I'liilippians  sull'ered  on  behalf  of  Christ  (1-").  The 
Thessalonians  suffered  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(2  Th  P)  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
as  the  churches  of  Juda'a  did  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Jews  (I  Th  2").  The  readers  of  I  Pet.  were  also 
subjected  to  sull'ering.  They  suffered  wrongfully 
when  well-doing  (2'"-  ^"),  for  righteousness'  sake 
(3'''  ;  cf.  v."),  as  Christians  (4'«).  St.  Peter  told 
them  that  those  who  are  called  to  God's  eternal 
Kingdom  in  Christ  may  nevertheless  suffer  (5'°), 
just  as  St.  Paul  had  told  Timothy  that  'all  that 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  perse- 
cution '  (2  Ti  3'^).  Among  the  things  w'hich  the 
Christiansof  Smyrna  have  to  suffer  is  imprisonment 
(Rev  2'°  ;  cf.  He  13').  The  Hebrews  are  reminded 
that  after  they  were  enlightened  they  '  endured  a 
great  conflict  of  sutt'erings ;  partly,  being  made  a 
gazingstock  both  by  reproaches  and  by  afflictions  ; 
and  partly,  becoming  partakers  with  them  that 
wei'e  so  used'  (He  10"^).  The  heroes  also  suflered 
for  their  faithfulness.  Moses  preferred  to  sutter 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  (He  IP').  The 
prophets  gave  an  example  of  suffering  (Ja  5'°). 
The  early  Christians  seem  to  have  concerned  them- 
selves little  about  what  we  call  the  problem  of 
sutt'ering,  except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  their  sutt'er- 
ings were  ascribed  to  the  activity  of  tlie  devil 
(1  P  5^).  Their  chief  anxiety  seems  to  have  been 
that  tbey  should  suffer  according  to  the  will  of 
God  (4ii>),  i.e.  for  well-doing  (3"  4'"). 

i.  The  fruits  of  suffering. — Jesus  because  of  the 
sutt'ering  of  death  was  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  (He  2').  Glories  followed  His  sutt'erings 
(1  P  1").  Through  them  He  was  made  perfect  (He 
2'"  ;  cf.  5').  In  the  case  of  His  followers  sutt'ering 
has  a  similar  result.  Those  who  sutter  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  are  blessed  (1  P3").  Those  who  are  called 
to  God's  eternal  glory  in  Christ  and  sutter  a  little 
while  shall  be  perfected,  established,  and  strength- 
ened by  God  (5'°).  One  who  sutt'ers  as  a  Christian 
has  reason  to  glorify  God  (4'^).  To  do  well  and  to 
suffer  for  it  is  acceptable  with  Him  (2^").  '  Where- 
fore let  them  also  that  suffer  acconling  to  the  will 
of  God  commit  their  souls  in  well-doing  unto  a 
faithful  Creator '  (4'»). 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  modern  literature  on  the 
problem  of  pain  or  sutt'ering,  but  how  little  of  it  is 
concerned  with  sorrow  at  the  slow  progress  of 
righteousness  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  !  It  was 
otherwise  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  There  is  very 
little  in  the  NT  about  purely  personal  sutt'ering 
(Ac  28^  1  Co  12-").  In  one  case  at  least  sufi'ering  is 
distinguished  from  sickness  (Ja  5'"-). 

Literature. — R.  Winterbotham,  The.  Kingdom  of  Eeaven 
Heiv  and  Hereafter,  London,  1898,  pp.  234-240 ;  J.  Weiss,  Die 
Scltriften  des  NT,  Gottingen,  1907,  s.v.  'Leiden'  in  index; 
Haiulkomvientar  zum  NT,  Freiburg',  1892,  .i.v.  'Leiden'  in 
indexes ;  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv. ;  DCG,  s.v.  ;  H.  W.  Beecher, 
Sermuiis.  ind  ser..  London,  1870,  pp.  271-297  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Pmidential  Order  of  the  World,  do.,  1897,  pp.  12.5 ff.,  25911.  ; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Expository  Lectures  o7i  the  Corinthia7is,do., 
1859,  pp.  317  ft.,  446  ff..  Sermons,  5th  ser.,  do.,  1904,  serms. 
i.  and  ii.  WiLLIAM  WATSON. 

SUN. — Mention  of  the  sun  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. In  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  the  sun  shall 
not  light  upon  the  blessed  nor  any  heat  (Rev  7'"). 
There  will  no  longer  be  any  need  of  the  sun 
(21'-').  Dread  judgments  are  symbolized  by  the 
obscuring  of  the  sun,  e.g.  '  Tlie  sun  became  black 
as  sackcloth '  (6'=) ;  see'  also  Rev  8'-  9=  16*  and 
Ac  2'-",  Joel's  prophecy  quoted  by  St.  Peter.  It 
is  twice  used  in  similes,  i.e.  in  the  description 
of  the  Vision  of  the  Cliri.st,  '  His  countenance 
was  as  tlie  sun  shineth  in  his  strength'  (P*),  and 
in  the  description  of  an  angel,  '  His  face  was  as 
the  sun' (10'). 
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In  Kev  12'  the  woman  in  the  vision  is  'arrayed 
with  tlie  sun.'  The  idea  may  lie  taken  from 
Ps  104-,  '  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with 
a  garment.'  The  author  may  also  have  had  in 
mind  the  description  of  the  liiide  in  Ca  6'",  '  clear 
as  the  sun.'  If,  as  some  think,  the  woman  repre- 
sents the  Jewish  Church,  then  .she  appears  in  all 
the  glory  of  the  patriarchs  (see  Ko  9°).  But 
Semitic  writers  were  apt  to  decorate  representative 
persons  with  the  heavenly  hodies. 

Lastly,  in  Rev  19"  the  angel  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  licast  and  the  false 
prophet  is  represented  as  '  standing  in  the  sun ' — 
prohahly  that  he  may  be  able  from  his  position  in 
mid-heaven  to  summon  the  great  birds  of  i>rej'  to 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  king's  enemies  lying  on  the 
battle-field.  MoRLEY  Stevenson. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  (Ac  IV''^  d(i<rtdai!Jiov€<rT4povs, 
IIV  '  somewhat  superstitious,'  niarg.  '  somewhat 
religious'). — The  Greek  word,  derived  from  SelSeiv, 
'  to  fear'  and  Saiixwv,  'demon,'  was  originally  used 
in  a  good  sense  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  III.  iii.  58 ; 
Aristotle,  Pol.  V.  xi.  25;  Polybius,  VI.  Ivi.  7)  but 
underwent  a  change  of  meaning.  It  is  used  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  instance,  by  hiter  writers,  as 
Josephus  {Avt.  XV.  viii.  2  ;  Plutarch,  de  Superstit. 
10).  The  authorities  are  divided  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  St.  Paul  used  it,  the  majority  at  the  present 
day  being  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  religious ' ; 
so  Knowling,  Ramsay,  Verrall,  Farrar,  T.  K. 
Abbott,  Page,  Rackham,  Trench,  Blass,  Renan, 
Weiss,  Holtzmann,  Weizsiicker,  and  many  others. 

In  favour  of  this  view  it  is  stated  that  St.  Paul 
was  hardly  likely  to  have  offended  the  audience  at 
the  opening  of  his  apology.  The  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  commencing  a  speech  in  an  ingratiating 
tone  is  followed  by  him  at  Csesarea.  '  It  was  not 
St.  Paul's  habit  to  affront  and  by  affronting  to 
alienate  his  hearers,  least  of  all  at  the  outset  of 
a  discourse  intended  to  win  them  to  the  truth ' 
(R.  C.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT^,  London, 
1876,  p.  172).  Further,  the  usual  Greek  word  for 
'  piety '  was  eiae^ela,  and  he  uses  the  cognate 
verb  ev<rePeiTe  in  the  next  verse.  Once  more, 
Sii<Ti.Sai.ixovla  is  used  of  the  Jewish  religion  in 
Ac  25'",  and  must  there  have  been  intended  in  a 
good  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  was  addressing  himself,  at  least  in  part, 
must  have  understood  the  word  as  meaning  '  super- 
stitious,' and  they  would  have  heartily  concurred 
in  such  an  epithet.  A  doubtful  passage  in  the 
Characters  of  Theophrastus  (xvi. )  gives  a  picture 
of  the  SeHTiSa/Mw  as  one  who  had  frequent  recourse 
to  soothsayers  and  was  a  strong  believer  in  omens  ; 
while  the  Stoic  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (Mcditat. 
i.  3)  expresses  his  thankfulness  that  he  takes  after 
his  mother  in  the  matter  of  devotion  (deoaefiri^),  and 
that  his  father  escaped  the  fate  of  a  ieiaiSalixuv  (ih. 
i.  16).  Nestle  has  pointed  out  (fe/)rxi.  [1899-1900] 
378)  that  the  ominous  word  '  demon '  could  never 
have  conveyed  anything  but  a  bad  sense  to  a  Jew, 
which  is  borne  out  by  Josephus'  use  of  the  word. 
The  force  of  the  comparative  may  be  '  too,'  '  very,' 
'rather,'  or  'somewhat.'  We  can  certainly  agree 
that  St.  Paul  would  never  have  commenced  a 
speech  with  a  studied  insult,  but  he  was  a  man 
who  said  what  he  thought,  and  the  word  was  most 
applicable  to  the  popular  religion  of  the  day.  It 
is  unlikely  that  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of 
reproof,  but  he  certainly  meant  'superstitious.' 
The  philosophers  would  understand  as  much  and 
would  agree  with  him,  while  the  popul.ace  would 
be  merely  interested  and  wait  for  an  explanation, 
since  for  them  the  word  did  not  contain  the  note 
of  contempt  that  it  held  for  the  philosophers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  renderings  :  Ramsay,  '  more 


than  others  respectful  of  what  is  divine' ;  Kenan, 
'  1<!  nlusreligicux  ' ;  Holtzmann,  '  Gottesfiirchtige' ; 
Zockler  and  Weiss  agree  with  the  latter;  Nestle 
and  Modatt,  'rather  superstitious';  Chase,  'very 
superstitious.' 

LiTKRATURR. — Besides  the  commentaries  of  those  mentioned, 
see  F.  Field,  Notrfttm  the  TraiiJ^tatioit  of  the  A'T,  Cantbrid;;e, 
1SU9 ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  in  Cy/i  xxix.  [ISuiiJ  iSi ;  F.  H.  Chase, 
Cretlihitity  o/  the  Itottk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  London,  1902  ; 
HxpT  xviii.  (190(i-071  4S6».  F.  W.  WOR-SLEV. 

SUPPER  (Seiir^oi',  1  Co  ll*' ",  Rev  W-  "  ;  cf.  Mk 
6=',  Lk  14'-- '»■"•",  Jn  12M3-«21-»).— Of  the  two 
principal  daily  meals  common  to  the  Jews  in  NT 
times,  'supper'  was  the  more  important.  It  was 
usually  taken  about  sunset  or  shortly  after  (Lk 
14'-  17''*).  '  Dinner'  {ipiCTOf)  was  a  lighter  meal, 
being  taken  about  noon  or  a  little  before.  Prayer 
was  offered  before  eating  (Ac  27"^  Mt  14"*  15^",  "Lk 
()i(i  22"j  Jn  6"),  and  the  hands  were  scrupulously 
washed  (Mt  15-),  sometimes  also  the  feet  (Lk  7"). 

There  are  really  only  two  passages  in  apostolic 
history  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

(1)  1  Co  ir-"- ^',  'When  therefore  ye  assemble 
yourselves  together,  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  the 
Lord's  supper  (Ki'pMKii'  5i'nnioy) :  for  in  your  eatin" 
each  one  taketh  before  other  his  own  supper  ;  and 
one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken.'  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  entire  NT  which  gives  us  the 
name '  Lord's  supper,'  and  even  here  the  name  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  Eucharist  (y.r. )  ahme, 
for  at  this  time  it  was  not  dissociated  from  the 
love-feasts  (q.v.)  or  Agapne  (d7d7rai,  Jude  •" ;  cf. 
2  P  2'^  RV)  which  preceded  the  ordinary  evening 
services  of  the  Church.  Other  passages  of  course 
refer  to  it,  but  not  by  name  (cf.  1  Co  10"'--').  The 
emphasis  of  the  passage  is  on  '  Lord's.'  St.  Paul  is 
here  rebuking  the  Corinthians  concerning  their 
manners  and  worsliip.  In  the  first  instance  he 
reminds  them  of  the  unbecoming  boldness  of  their 
women,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  freedom 
allowed  by  the  gospel,  appear  in  public  unveiled. 
Only  harlots  were  accustomed  to  do  .so  in  Corinth  ; 
therefore  let  women  take  heed  not  to  abuse  their 
liberty  in  Christ.  He  next  addresses  himself  to 
their  selllsh,  greedy,  haphazard,  disgraceful,  even 
scandalous  conduct  in  eating  their  sujiper  in  the 
sanctuary.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  l)een  their 
custom  to  come  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  break  bread  together  (Ac  20').  The  meal 
was  what  might  be  appropriately  called  a  club  or 
church  supper,  after  which  the  religious  service  of 
worship  took  place.  It  was  a  kind  of  enlarg(Ml 
family  meal  (cf.  2'"'),  the  object  of  which  was  prim- 
arily social.  In  keeping  with  Greek  custom  among 
certain  gilds,  each  one  brought  with  him  his  basket 
of  provisions,  and  these  were  spread  indiscrimin- 
ately before,  and  partaken  of  by,  the  company 
present  as  a  corporate  body.  But  there  had  de- 
veloped  factions  in  the  church  at  Corinth.  A  self- 
ish spirit  was  manifesting  itself.  Instead  of  com- 
ing together  as  brethren  in  Christ,  the  worshippers 
came  and  hastily  devoured  that  which  they  had 
brought  themselves,  not  waiting  to  share  it  with 
the  poor  or  others  who  had  failcd'to  supi)ly  them- 
selves. The  consequence  was  that  social  dili'erences 
were  accentuated,  and  the  prayer  of  consecration 
was  omitted.  But,  more  shameful  even  than  this, 
the  indigent  who  had  brought  nothing  h.ad  nothing 
wherewith  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  while  the  rich  ate 
and  dr.'ink  to  satiety,  becoming  actually  drunken. 
Such  conduct  was  unhccoming  in  the  Lord's  house 
and  unlittcd  the  worshippers  to  celebrate  in  any 
sense  worthily  the  'Lord's  Supper.'  Against  this 
manner  of  worship  the  Apostle  vehemently  protests. 
It  was  unbecoming  for  the  followers  of  Christ  : 
there  was  a  want  of  love  in  the  exercise  ;  the  cor- 
porate spirit  was  ab.sent ;  the  unity  of  the  brother- 
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liood  was  destroyed  ;  and,  consequently,  the  Corin- 
tliian  Christians  were  rapidly  hecoiiung  'weak  and 
sickly'  in  a  spiritual  sense  (1  Co  11™).  Not  nianj' 
years  subsequently  to  this  the  Eucharist  and  the 
Agape  were  celebrated  separately  for  the  sake  of 
greater  decorum,  until,  linally,  the  latter  so  degener- 
ated that  it  became  extinct. 

(2)  The  second  passage  contains  a  double  picture  : 
(a)  Rev  19",  '  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Write, 
Blessed  are  they  which  are  bidden  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.'  Here  the  bliss  of  the  next 
world  is  depicted  under  the  figure  of  a  banquet. 
The  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  interpret  Ex  24" 
to  mean  that  the  sight  of  God  was  like  meat  and 
drink  to  the  beholders.  Here  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
marriage- feast.  The  Lamb  has  come  to  claim  His 
bride,  who  has  long  been  betrothed  and  waiting  for 
the  bridegroom.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  Hnal  consum- 
mation of  the  Kingdom,  including  the  overthrow  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  binding  and  loosing 
again  of  Satan,  and  general  judgment.  With  this 
picture  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  imagery  of  the 
book.  But  out  of  it  grows  another  picture  of  very 
diti'erent  hue  :  {b)  Rev  19"'  ",  '  And  I  saw  an  angel 
standing  in  the  sun  ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
sayingtoall  the  birds  that  fly  in  mid  heaven.  Come 
and  be  gathered  together  unto  the  great  supper  of 
God;  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the 
flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  them  that  sit  thereon,  and 
the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  and  small 
andgreat.'  This,  then, is  'the  great  supper  of  God,' 
and  the  invitation  is  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Most 
vividly  the  Apostle  here  sets  forth  the  tragic  con- 
trast between  the  '  marriage  supper '  of  the  Lamb 
(v.")  and  the  destruction  of  the  slain,  on  whose 
carcasses  the  birds  shall  feed.  To  be  left  unburied 
and  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  the  Orientals  con- 
sidered the  worst  misfortune  possible  for  the  dead. 
For  example,  the  most  awful  penalty  that  could 
possibly  be  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  is  that  their  corpses  should  be  given  over 
to  the  ravens.  The  symbolism  liere,  which  seems 
to  us  crude  and  ghastly,  is  based  on  Ezk  39''- '', 
'  Speak  unto  the  birds  of  every  sort,  and  to  every 
beast  of  the  field,  Assemble  yourselves,  and  come ; 
gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  my  sacrifice  .  .  . 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  rtiay  eat  flesh 
and  drink  blood,'  etc.  But,  in  this  vision  of  the 
Messiah's  final  victory  over  His  foes,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  though  He  is  pictured  as  a  silent 
and  implacable  conqueror,  who  has  vanquished  all 
His  foes  and  disposed  of  them  in  huge  masses, 
leaving  them  to  their  inexorable  doom,  yet  He  is 
not  described  as  a  merely  human,  vindictive  con- 
queror. His  garments  are  indeed  sprinkled  with 
blood,  but  it  is  His  own  blood,  not  that  of  others 
(v.'^) ;  He  smites  the  nations  with  a  sword,  but  it 
is  the  sword  of  His  Word  which  proceedeth  out  of 
His  moutli  ;  He  has  trodden  the  winepress  of  God's 
wrath,  but  He  has  trodden  it  alone  (v.'^;  cf. 
Is  6.3') ;  and  He  is  not  pictured  as  gloating  over  the 
torments  of  His  enemies  (cf.  Is  66^). 

Literature.  —  Percy  Gardner,  The  Origin  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  1893  ;  F.  Schultzen,  Das  Abendmahi  im  NT,  189S ; 
J.  C.  Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  NT,  1903;  R.  M.  Adam- 
son,  The  Chrjfitian  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1905.  Cf. 
the  articles  'Supper,'  'Eucharist,'  'Lord's  Supper,' *  Meals*  in 
the  various  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Religious  Encyclopedias, 
notably  Hastings',  Piercy's,  Chejne-Black's,  Herzog's,  the  Stan- 
dard, and  the  Temple.    See,  further,  Literature  under  art. 

EucuARisT.  George  L.  Robinson. 

SURNAME. — It  seems  probable,  as  indicated  in 
the  art.  Na.me,  that  originally  a  name  was  the 
designation  of  a  stock  or  tribe — like  the  Grants  or 
Howards — applied  by  outsiders  to  a  group  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  it.  When  the  stock  in- 
creased, personal  names  seem  to  have  been  intro- 


duced to  distinguish  the  diti'erent  members.  When 
the  number  of  persons  still  further  increased  and 
intercour.HC  became  easier  and  more  common, 
certain  designations  derived  from  .some  peculiarity 
were  used  to  distinguish  or  designate  dillerent 
individuals.  All  varieties  of  these  may  be  classed 
under  the  general  designation  'surnames.' 

An  indication  of  something  similar  to  this  in  the 
naming  of  deities  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
religion.'  Royal  personages  use  only  their  bap- 
tismal name,  or  the  first  of  these  when  there  are 
more  than  one.  In  Europe  surnames  became 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  first  of  all  among  the 
land-owning  nobles.*  Surnames  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  OT.  In  the  NT  when  a  person  is 
referred  to  by  only  one  name,  especially  if  that  be 
a  common  one,  identitication  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. Thus  of  John  mentioned  in  Ac  4"  we 
know  nothing.  At  least  five  persons  are  called 
Alexander ;  and  of  these  the  Alexanders  referred 
to  in  Ac  i'  19^,  1  Ti  1^  are  names  and  nothing 
more. 

1.  Surnames  are  to  be  distinguished  from — 

(a)  New  names. — Apion,  an  Egyptian  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.,  on  entering  the  Egyptian  army, 
changed  his  name  to  Antonis  Maximus.*  Similar 
changes  are  recorded  of  Abrani,  Jo.seph,  Jacob, 
Solomon,  Daniel,  Pashhur,  Xophet,  and  even  of 
Jahweh  Himself.* 

(b)  Explanatory  descriptions  to  designate  any- 
one more  clearly,  derived  from 

(1)  Trade. — In  Nazareth  Joseph  was  known  as 
6  riKTav,^  and  Jesus  by  the  same  appellation.' 
Alexander,  as  4  x'^^^^'^'i'  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  while  Simon's 
designation,  ^vpaev^,"  indicates  that  he  was  one  of 
many  who  followed  the  occupation  of  a  tanner. 

(2)  Business. — Manaen  is  designated  as  'HpdiSou 
(rvvrporjioi,^  Matthew  as  6  Te\ti>vq%,^''  Chuza  as  inL- 
TpOTTOS    Uptjdou.^^ 

(3)  A  physical  peculiarity. — A  certain  Simon  is 
ditt'erentiated  as  6  XfTrp6s,"  another  as  6  Ka^ov/xeuos 
Nlyep,"  while  a  third  the  Church  has  named  6 
^d7os,'''  though  that  surname  is  not  given  him 
either  in  the  Acts  or  in  Justin  Martyr. 

(4)  Some  outstanding  feature  in  a  man's  life, 
as  John  6  /SaTrnaTijs,'*  'I'liomas  6  Xeyitiei/os  Aidu- 
/nos,'*  Simon  who  was,  but  is  not  surnamed,  <i>api- 
(7aios.  ^^ 

(5)  Names  of  places. — Cases  in  which  there  is 
annexed  to  the  name  a  phrase,  compounded  of  dwd 
with  the  name  of  a  place,  forming  a  designation 
given  to  a  person  from  another  town  or  district  to 
distinguish  him  from  those  of  the  .same  name  in 
the  town,  much  as  we  speak  of  '  Robertson  of 
Brighton.'  Examples  of  this  are :  Jesus  6  awo 
Nafap^S,"  Jo.seph  d.jr6  'ApL/j-aBalas,^^  Philip  dirA 
BriSaaLda,'"  Lazarus  airii  Brjdai/ias,^'  Nathanael  dird 

(6)  Names  of  relatives. — Cases  in  which  one  with 
a  common  name  has  annexed  the  name  of  another 
person  with  whom  he  is  closely  connected,  as'Idxu- 

1  ERE  vii.  413. 

2  H.  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages",  London,  1841,  pp.  112,  138 ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  Frederick 
the  Great,  10  vols.,  do.,  1872-73,  i.  67. 

3G.  A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1911,  pp.  160,  170. 

4  On  175- 15  41"  3228,  2  S  1225.  Dn  1',  Jer  732  203,  Hos  216. 

5  Mt  1355.  6  Mk  63. 

7  2  Ti  414.  8  Ac  9«  106-  32. 

9  Ac  131 ;  for  meaning  see  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  310,  and  Ramsay's  criticism  in 
Exp,  7th  ser.,  vii.  [1909]  364. 

10  Mt  103.  11  Lk  83  ;  Exp,  6th  ser.,  ix.  [1899J 118. 

12  Mt  268,  Mk  143.  13  Ac  131. 

»  Ac  8»  ;  Justin,  Apol.  i.  26,  66,  ii.  15,  Dial.  120. 

15Mt31.  16  Jn  1116  2024  212. 

I'Lk  7-XI-43.44.  18Mti2111. 

I"  .Mt  275',  Mk  1643,  Lk  2351,  jn  1938.  May  Arimathaja  have 
been  the  name  not  of  a  town  but  of  an  estate  or  even  a  farm  ? 

20  Jn  1J5  1221.  21  Jn  111.  22  Jn  212. 
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^os  0  Tou  *AX0atoi','  *Id\'w/3os  6  tou  Zej9e5afoi',^  'loi'Say 
'laMijSoii,'  Mapia  i)  ToO  KXwTra.''  This,  however, 
iiiay.  ill  some  cases,  be  a  mere  exiilaimtoiy  note, 
more  akin  to  those  in  which  a  rehition>hii>  is 
actually  stated,  as  James  the  brother  of  John," 
Marie  6  auetpibi  }^apfa.lia,^  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joses,'  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,* 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,"  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.'" 

((•)  Aames  compounded  with  13. — Closely  akin 
to  the  foiej;oing  is  a  group  of  names  whose  first 
component  is  tlie  Aramaic  word  15,  meaning  'son.' 
These  are  divisil)le  into  tliree  classes  : 

(1)  Those  in  tchieh  only  one  name  is  given,  repre- 
sented by  Baprf/iaios,  that  is,  'the  son  of  Tima^us ' 
— a  word  whose  meaning  and  derivation  are  both 
uncertain." 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  name  inay  he  a  sur- 
name. —  If  Nathanael,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,'"  is  the  Bartholomew  mentioned 
only  by  the  Synoptists,"  then  Nathanael  bore 
the  surname  'son  of  Talniai.'  Matthias  the 
successor  of  Judas'*  is  called  by  Aphraates 
'oVn,  and  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Church 
History  of  Eusebius  this  is  everywhere  substituted 
for  Matthias.  Nestle  therefore  suggested  that 
there  were  two  Bartholomews,  one  known  as 
Nathanael,  and  the  other  as  Matthias.'*  But 
Burkitt "  liolds  that  the  substitution  of  'cSin  for 
Matthias  'is  no  mere  palaeographical  error,  but 
that  the  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  Acts  must  have 
had  'cSin  also.  This  name  occurs  as  GoXo/taios  in 
Jcsephus  [Ant.  XX.  i.),  and  is,  of  course,  the  second 
part  of  tiie  name  Bartliolomew.  An  obscure 
name  •c'jn  does  occur  in  Judges  and  Samuel,  but 
'□Sin  is  nothing  more  than  Ptolemy  in  a  Semitic 
disguise.  .  .  .  Why  the  Old  Syriac  of  Acts  should 
have  represented  Matthias  by  this  name  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.'  Considerable  interest  at- 
taches to  the  name  Bar-Jesus,  a  name  variously 
spelt  in  the  Western  texts.  In  the  Peshitta  there 
is  given  as  an  equivalent  Noiiria,  Barshuma.  This 
is  an  old  family  name  in  Edessa,  but  its  meaning 
is  quite  unknown.  The  magician  is  also  called 
'EXi'/uas,  'for  so  is  his  name  translated.'"  Elymas 
may  be  a  Greek  form  of  allinCi,  an  Aramaic  word 
meaning  '  strong,'  or  of  'alim,  an  Arabic  word 
meaning 'wise,''*  but  it  cannot  be  a  translation 
of  Bar-Jesus.  Codex  D  reads,  instead  of  Elymas, 
'Eroi/xas,  meaning  'son  of  the  ready,'  a  reading 
adopted  by  Ramsay  and  Blass.  Elymas  is  some-' 
what  akin  to  'At4^oi>,  the  reading  of  the  Ambrosian 
MS  A  in  a  well  known  passage  of  Josephus." 

(3)  The  third  class  carries  ns  into — 

2.  Genuine  surnames.  —  Among  these  are  (n) 
patronymics,  as  those  in  wliich  there  is  added  to 
the  name  another  name  compounded  with  nj. 
Joseph  the  Cyprian  Levite  is  6  (ViKXTjfcis  BapvA^ai 
by  the  apostles,  that  is,  'son  of  Nebo.'-°  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  surname  was  given  to 

I  Mil  03.  2Mtio2. 

3  I.k  iii6,  Ac  13  (Jn  14=2,  Jude  '). 

••  Jn  1925.  5  Ac  122. 

6  Col  410.  7  lit  27«,  Mk  15«-  "  161. 

8  Jn  11'.  9  Ac  1-212, 

10  Ac  114.  It  is  noticeable  that  neither  as  a  title  nor  as  a 
surname  is  the  word  n-ap^eVos  ever  applied  to  her.  Another 
Marv  is  mentioned  in  Ro  16". 

11  Mk  10«  ;  UDB  i.  248.  12  Jn  1«  212. 
13  Mt  1113,  Mk318.  Lk  614,  Ac  113.  14  Ac  123.  26. 

15  KxpT  ix.  [1897-98]  666 ;  see  also  Ramsay,  Exp,  6th  aer., 
Ti.  119U2)  291. 

16  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Syriac  Forms  0/  XT  Proper  Xames, 
London,  1912,  p.  23. 

17  Ac  ISS-  8. 

18  See  E.  Renan,  Saint  Paul,  Eng.  tr..  New  York,  1869,  p. 
64. 

19  Burkitt,  p.  22  ;  HDB  i.  247«  ;  Vf.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Pavt  the 
Travi'tlT  and  tff  Roman  Citizen,  London,  1S9.'>,  p.  7:1 ;  J.  Rendel 
Harris,  Kxp,  tuh  ser.,  v.  [1902]  192  ;  Jos,  Ant.  w.  vii.  2. 

20  Ac  4i^i> ;  Deissmann,  BMe  Studies,  pp.  187  ff.,  307  fl.;  ExpTx. 
U89g-99J  233. 


distinguish  him  from  Joseph  h  KoXoi'/ieKos  Bapcra^- 
/Siis,  a  name  meaning  most  probably  'Saturday's 
child.'  He  had  also,  according  to  a  common 
custom,  adopted  the  Boman  name  of  Justus.' 
He  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Judas  A  KoXoi/jixeeos 
liapaafipa.!.^  In  this  connexion  the  name  Maral)- 
has deserves  notice.  The  Sinaitic  (and  I'aleslinijin) 
Syriac  version,  some  good  mimiseules,  and  MSS 
known  to  Origen  read:  'Whom  will  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you  ?  Je.sus  Jiarabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ?'' 

(i)  Additional  names. — From  the  want  of  sur- 
names arises  the  difiiculty  of  identifying  diU'erent 
individuals  having  the  same  name,  as  the  various 
Symeons  and  Simons  mentioned  in  the  NT.  ]iv:^^? 
is  translated  in  the  LXX*  and  the  NT  by  Zvneuf. 
There  was  a  genuine  Greek  name  closely  resem- 
bling it,  ^ifiuy,  and  this  was  often  substituted  for 
^vfieav.''  It  was  one  of  the  comiiioiu^st  names 
among  the  Jews,  twelve  being  mentioned  in  the 
NT.  Of  these,  we  know  nothing  of  Symeon  of 
Lk  3'°,  of  Simon  the  Ijrothcr  of  our  Lord,*  or, 
except  one  incident,  of  Symeim  of  .Icrusalem,' 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,*  or  Simon  the  I'harisee." 
We  have  already  noticed  Simon  the  tanner,  and 
Simon  Magus,  but  by  far  the  most  outstanding 
bearer  of  the  name  was  the  Apostle.  His  father 
was  called  'Iwi-o!  or  'ludi'Tjs."'  The  former  may 
have  been  a  contraction  of  the  latter,  or  he  may 
have  borne  a  double  name,  'Iwi/aj-'IwdpTjs.  The 
Apostle  himself  would  seem  originally  to  have 
borne  the  common  Jewish  name  as  transliterated 
into  Greek  J.vpi.euv.  This  is  the  reading  of  Ac 
IS"  ;  and  2  P  1'  opens  with  the  words  2i>/ifw>' 
nhpos,  which  is  the  reading  of  KAKLP,  lipLoiv 
being  found  in  B'.  'The name  of  Simon  Magus  is 
spelt  pc'D  (Simon)  in  Syriac,  as  distinguished  from 
Simon  Peter  and  Simon  the  Tanner,  who  are  given 
the  same  name  as  Simeon  (pjiDE',  Shim' on)  the  I'atri- 
arch,'"  but  owing  to  Greek  influence  there  is  little 
doubt  that  'ZIimuv  would  be  frequently,  if  not 
commonly,  used.  He  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished from  other  Simons  by  the  name  "Zlixuv  6 
viii  'ludyyov,^^  or,  more  shortlj',  Sl/xuiv  'ludcvou." 
In  Mt  16"  he  is  called  Si/uwx  Bapiwra.  This  form 
m,ay  be  either  a  contraction  of  the  former  or  an 
instance  of  a  double  name,  the  Apostle's  father, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  having 
added  the  Greek  name  'lui'Ss,  as  being  similar  to 
his  own  proper  name 'I udiTT)!.'*  According  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  on  His  first  meeting  with 
Simeon  said  to  him  :  '  Your  name  is  to  be  K7;0Ss,' 
the  Evangelist  adding  S  ipfiijueveTai  lldrpos."'  The 
Hebrew  •■,3,  Chald.  nd'?,  is  in  (ireek  lUrpoi,  but 
neither  of  these  names  is  borne  bj'  any  other 
person  in  the  NT  save  the  Apostle.  The  Syriac 
'NBN3  is  not  a  transliteration  at  all,  but  the  Syriac 
for  "stone":  the  translator,  or  possibly  Syriac 
Church  custom,  recognized  that  S.  Peter's  name 
was  Simon  Stone,  and  they  called  him,  where 
necessary,  by  this  appellative.' "  The  name  Kv^as 
is  not  used   in   the  Gospels  or  the  Acts.      It  is 

1  Ac  123  ;  HDB  i.  247  ;  Exp,  Cth  ser.,  v.  414,  n.  3  ;  Burkitt,  p.  6. 

2  Ac  1622-33 ;  NABCDEL  read  KaJiovfityov.  but  HP  (VinoAov- 

3  Mt  27'«-" ;  HDB  i.  246.  This  reading,  which  is  supported 
by  V.22,  is  adopted  by  R.  C.  Trench,  Studies  in  the  GoHjiettA, 
London,  1878,  p.  306";  E.  Renan,  Life  0/  Je.nts,  En;:,  tr..  do.. 
1873,  p.  279  (who  thinks  that  the  correct  reading  is  Bar-Aliba,  or 
Bar-Rabban);  and  J.  Moffatl,  The  NT:  A  Xew  Tran.ilatiun'-', 
do.,  1914.  Note  the  use  made  of  this  by  J.  M.  Robertson, 
Clirixtianitp  and  M i/thototjii",  do.,  1910,  p.  367,  and  the  reply  of 
C,  Clemen,  Primitive  Chriittiaiiity  and  its  Non-Jewish  Sourees, 
Eilinburgh,  1912,  p.  186,  and  J.  G.  Frazcr,  GU3,  pt.  vi.,  Tht 
Scapegoat.  London,  1913,  p.  419. 

■>  On  293J.  0  Sir  601. 

6Mt  13-«,  Mk63.  '  Lk  225. 

8  Mt  2732,  Mk  l.'i21,  Lk  232«.  »  Lk  736- «. 

lo  Mt  10",  Jn  1«  211i>-".  II  Burkitt,  p.  6. 

12  Jn  1-13.  13  Jn  211517.  14  HDB  ii.  676. 

16  Jn  143(42).  16  Burkitt,  p.  5. 
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used  alone  by  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to 
tlie  Corinthians,"  and  in  Galatians.=  Hort  was 
of  oidnion  that  Kti-^Ss  was  a  form  of  Kam^as, 
but  that  is  not  the  case."  In  the  list  ot  the 
Twelve  the  Apostle  is  called  ^l/J-oiv  o  \eydixefoi 
n^Tpos,"  MOVKC  ('^ofj.a  TV  2i/iwvi  Uirfov,^  :^l^wm 
«;,  Kal  wu6ixa<x€v  Uirpo».'  We  find,  then,  six 
distinct  appellations  — Simon,'  Simeon,»  himon 
Barjona,»  Peter,"'  Simon  called  Peter,"  Simon 
Peter  "" 
(c)  Adjectival  names.— These  may  be  still  further 

divided  into —  j.        j  t 

(1)  Those  derived  from  the  name  of  a  place.— in 
the  NT  seven  persons  bear  the  name  of 'loiJSas,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  n^n;.     Among  these  are  an 
ancestor  of  Jesus,'^  Judas  of  Damascus,'*  Judas 
or  Jude,  a  brother  of  Jesus,'"  Judas  distinguished 
as   'not  Iscariot,"8   probably  the  same  as  Judas 
Ia/cu./3ou,"  and  Judas  Barsabbas,  who  has  already 
been  noticed.     But  of  the  seven  the  most  notable 
is  Judas  the  traitor.     In  regard  to  his  surname, 
scholars  are  now  practically  agreed  that  the  term 
translated    'Iscariot'   is  the  Greek  for  nvipc-K.'' 
The   reading   diri   Kapucirou's   clearly   indicates   a 
place      If  a  place  be  meant,  what  is  its  correct 
desioTiation?     The    MSS   oscillate   between   S/ca- 
pvue;-"   'luKapiihe,^^    XKapnirris,-^    and   'I<rKapiuT7)S, 
but  the  reailing  '  Iff/capiiirii!  seems  clearly  prefer- 
able.-*     Kerioth  can  scarcely  be  ni-i,-?  of  M^f^". 
and  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fnsn-p  of  Judah,- 
meaning  the  twin  cities  or  twin   fortresses.      It 
is  identihed  with  a  place  variously  spelt   Kur- 
vetein,-''  Kuryezein,^   and   Karjetein,^^  44   miles 
to  the  N.W.   of  Arad.      Conder,  indeed,  found- 
ino-  upon   the  reading  in  D  of  Jn  12*,  etc.,  oTrd 
Kapuwrov,    thinks    that    the    place    indicated    is 
Ischar,     which     (according    to     the     Samaritan 
Chronicle)  was  the  old  name  of  the  present  Askar, 
near  Jacob's  well,  the  Sychar  of  Jn  4^     In  that 
case    Judas    most    probably  was   a   Samaritan. 
The    reference    to    the    Traitor   in    the    lourth 
GospeP'  would  indicate  that  his  father  bore  the 
surname  '  lo-xopiuiTTjs,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 

Another  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  designated 
Sf/iw.-  6  Kai'Oi'aros,''''  or  Kavai>lTr,i>,^  and  the  same 
person  is  designated  by  Luke*"  ^l/u^po,  rbv  KaUi- 
ixfvow  7.t,\aTi,v  and  SiMW  0  -(rikwr-ns.  Kafai/ajos 
is  the  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  Kmi^'  '  t^^ 
Canan.-Ban,'  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from, 
though  it  may  be  connected  with,  the  geographi- 
cal term  '  Canaanite.'  In  Syriac  this  surname  '  is 
rendered  k'j:?,  and  so  is  properly  distinguished 
from   the    Canaanite  woman    (Xawmio),    who  is 


1 1  Co  112  322  95 155. 
2  Gal  118  but  KDEFGKLP  read  neVpov;  29,  biit  DEFG  read 

neVpoj ;  2",  but  DEFGKL  read  n«Vpo5 ;  214,   but  DEFGKLP 

'"fEtT..!^  *Mtm  5Mk3.» 

6Lk6».  'Mtl725.  8  Ac  15". 

9  Mt  1617.  10  Mt  811.  11  Mt  418. 

12  Mt  1616  13  Lk  33".  1<  Ao  911. 

15  Mt  1 355,  Mk  63.  16  Ju  1422.  17  Lk  616,  Ao  l". 

18  But  see  W.  B.  Smith,  in  UJ  ix.  [1911]  531,  892. 

19  Jn  671  x»  12J  132. 26  1422,  all  of  D. 

20  Mk  30,  Lk  616,  both  in  D,  and  Jn  6'i  in  BCGL. 

21  Mk  30  in  BCL,  Lk  616  in  BL,  Mt  104  in  C. 

22  Mt  101  in  D. 

-1  Mt  104,  etc.,  also  the  readings  in  K*  and  D  noted 
undEr  ^^ 

24  E.  Nestle  and  F.  H.  Chase,  ExpT  ix.  140,  189,  240, 
2S5 

I'jcr  4821. 4l_  Am  22.  26  Jos  1525  ._  ^J  ix.  531. 

27  E.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researched  in  Palestine,  3  vols., 
London.  1841,  ii.  472.  .       «      ,    -j 

28  E.  H.  Palmer,  The.  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  2  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1871,  map  to  vol.  ii. 

29H/)Bii.  836. 

SO  PEFSt,  April  1905,  p.  157  ;  HDB  iv.  635. 

31  Jn  671  in  NBCOL,  124  A(E)IKM,  132-  26  BLM. 

32  Mt  104  BCDL,  Mk  318  KABCDL. 

83  Mk  318  ArH.  34  Lk  616,  Ac  l". 


Nn'ivi=.' '    The  Cananaeans  or  Zealots  were  a  well- 
known  Jewish  sect.  2  .     /-,       i    nr     / 

The  name  Mary,  in  Hebrew  on?  in  Greek  Mop(a 
or  Mapla^i,  seems  to  be  used  in  the  NT  of  eight 
persons.3  Of  these  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
isiary  of  Clopas,  'the  other  Mary,'  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  same  person  indicated  by  diller- 
eiit  designations.  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  Mary  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  have  been  ah-eady 
referred  to.  There  remains  the  eighth,  Mary  ot 
Magdala,  Uapta  t,  ilaySa\v-ll.  This  f  the  torm 
found  in  Mt.,*  Uk.,'  and  Jn.,»  while  Lk.  uses  the 
form  Mania  t,  (caXoi-^i^^'r,  MaydaXv^V,  and  t,  Ma7- 
Sa\r,„-h  Mapla.8  M„st  probably  she  got  t  "S  /<"•- 
name  from  being  a  native  or  resident  in  Magdala, 
or  Magadan,  now  Mejdel,  a  short  distance  from 

Tiberias.*  „    ,  ,^  ,,      .  r.  ^  %  - 

Mention  is  made  in  Ac  S"  of  loiiSos  o  TaXiXaios, 
Judas    the    Galilajan,    a   surname    derived   from 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  province, 
thouo-h  Josephus  in  one  passage  rather  indicates 
that°he  came  from  Ganiala,  which  lies   east  ot 

In  Ac  13"  among  the  teachers  and  prophets  of 
Antioch  mention  is  made  of  Aoukios  6  Ki-pi-aios.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same  person  as  is 
mentioned  in  Ro  162',  ^ut  at  any  rate  he  was  a 
fellow-countryman  of  Sifiw  KupTji-aios.  . 

The  purple-seller  whom  St.  Paul  met  at  fhilippi 
was  named  Ai^Sia."  That  may  have  been  the 
woman's  proper  name,  but  was  most  probably,  as 
Ramsay  hints,  a  designation  from  the  district  ot 
Lydia,  of  which  Thyatira  was  an  important  town. 
If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  St.  Paul  does  not  men- 
tion her,  though  it  is  possible  that  she  was  Euodia 
or  Syntyche.'*  ,  ,.    . 

(2)  Those  derived  from  other  sources.— \ BXiona 
explanations  have  been  given  of  a  surname  Boan- 
erges given  by  our  Lord  to  James  and  John,  and 
applied  to  them  but  once.">  None  of  these  is  very 
satisfactory,  but  by  far  the  most  likely  is  that  the 
two  were  not  merely  brothers  but  twins,  and  that, 
since  the  superstitions  attached  to  twins  and  the 
worship  of  the  Dioscuri  were  well  known,  something 
in  character,  conduct,  or  appearance  caused  Jesus 
to  give  them  the  surname  'Sons  of  the  bky. 
The  strange  ideas  associated  with  twins  remind  us 
of  another  disciple  whose  name  we  do  not  know, 
thoucrh  we  know  his  surname.  In  three  passages 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel"  reference  is  made  to  an 
apostle  euiMSs  *  Xey6p.epo,  AiSu/xos.  Thomas  is  not, 
as  it  has  become,  a  personal  name  ;  it  is  simply  the 
Aramaic  word  for  twin.  Diup  is  transliterated  into 
Greek  as  Qw/ids,  and  AiSu/xos  is  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  word.  In  the  Acta  Thomw  he  is  called 
Judas  Thomas,  and  very  early '«  a  legend  arose 
that  he  was  the  twin  brother  of  Jesus. 


2  fcMrer,'^ii>  ..  (Edinburgh,  1890]  ii.  80,  177,  229;  HDB  i. 
348 ;  Jos.  BJ  IV.  iii.  9,  13,  14,  iv.  6,  v.  1,  vi.,  vu. ;  ExpT  .\xvi. 

^^flSxp,  7th  s'er.,  viii.  [1909]  68,  307 ;  ffPJim-,^'!,^-.  . 

4  Mt  2756.  61  281.  5  Mk  1.540-  47  161-9. 

6  Jn  W25  201-  18.  7  Lk  82. 

8Lk  2410;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  MSS,  some  reading 
MapiV  others  Mopiaji ;  some  also  read  yldySaXivri. 
9  But  see  ifDB  iii.  202.  .,  ..    „    „    „„ 

10  Jos.  Ant.  xvui.  i.  1-e,  XX.  v.  2,  BJ  n.  vm.  1,  xvu.  8,  9,  vn. 

"^"I'jds.  Ant.  xvm.  i.  1 ;  Schfirer,  HJ'P  i.  ii.  4,  80. 

12  Mt  2732.  Mk  1621,  Lk  2326;  some  MSS  have  in  the  latter 
case    Kvp.Jaiov;     E.    C.    Trench,    Studies   in   the   Gospels^. 

Pi3"*c  1614. 40  14  HDB  iii.  176  f.  15  Mk  317. 

.6  fe,,,  7th  ser.,  iii.  [1907]  146;  ExpT  xxv.  [1913-14]  100  f.. 
xxvi.  45f.,236f. 

18  In  the  Sinai'tic  Syriac  Gospels,  discovered  by  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Jndas,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  ''"IThjmas  aryd^tified  m  Jn 
1422  .  HUB  iv.  763  ;  Exp,  7th  ser.,  in.  381 ;  Expl  xiv.  [190_-U3J 
397ff.,xvii.  [1905-06)338. 
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In  Mt  10'  a  disciple  is  named  6a55aro!  according 
to  XI!,  Imt  C-'K.1'"(;UKLM  liave  AffifJoios  6  ^iriKXTjffis 
Qaddaioi.  Mk  S'"  lias  GaSoaioi',  D  readinj;  AE/S/Jaroi'. 
Lk  6"",  Ac  1'^  liave'IoiJSai'  'lantifiov.  There  seems, 
from  a  collocation  of  these  )iassages,  to  be  only  one 
person  meant,  but,  the  meaning  of  the  two  names 
being  at  present  quite  doubtful,  the  reason  of  the 
tri|)le  name  is  impossible  to  determine.  He  may 
be  the  'Judas  not  Iscariot'  of  .In  14'--.' 

3.  The  surnames  of  our  Lord. — These  are  of 
special  interest  and  of  special  dilliculty.  (n)  Those 
(Icrired  from  some  word  like  i\'azar. — (1)  One 
theory  connects  this  word  with  the  place-name 
variously  spelt  Naj'apd,  Nafapdr,  'Sa^apaB,  tiaiap^r, 
Naj-ap^S.  Mt  4'*  and  Lk  4"^,  where  Nafapd  has  the 
sujjport  of  Nli,  are  not  in  Mk.,  and  therefore  are 
most  probably  taken  from  Q.  If  that  be  so, 
Nos'apd  was  most  probably  the  spelling  of  Q.  The 
note  of  universality  in  our  Lord's  teaching  and 
His  freedom  from  the  restrictions  of  Jewish  legal- 
ism have  naturally  raised  questions  as  to  His 
nationality  and  descent.  Renan,  in  pointing  out 
that  the  UaliUvans  were  a  mixed  race,  declares  it 
impossible  '  to  ascertain  what  blood  flowed  in  his 
veins,'^  while  Gwatkin  cautiously  says,  'TheGospel 
sprang  up  on  Jewish  soil,  its  Founder  was  a  Jew, 
though  onlj'  a  Jew  of  Galilee.''  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Nazareth,  or,  better,  some  name  which 
underlies  that  corrupt  form,  is  an  old  synonym  of 
Gdlil,  i.e.  Galilee,  but  that  supposition  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
Nazaretli  was  a  town  in  Galilee,  situated  on  a  hill.'' 
The  ellbrt  to  find  a  more  probable  solution  has  led 
to  a  discussion  of  the  connexion  of  Jesus  with 
Nazareth,  along  two  lines.  One  set  of  scholars, 
anxious  to  prove  Jesus  an  Aryan,  insist  that  He 
was  born  in  Nazareth."  That  He  wafe  not  a  Jew 
was  argued  by  Emile  Burnouf.*  Ihering  says, 
'  From  the  very  commencement  there  is  a  touch  of 
the  Aryan  in  him.  Some  have  tried  to  account  for 
this  link  between  him  and  the  Aryans  by  accept- 
ing his  descent  from  an  Aryan  father.''  Cheyne 
quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Percy  Gardner, 
'According  to  all  historical  probaV>ility,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  born  at  Nazareth.'*  Very  strong 
support  has  been  given  to  this  in  various  papers  by 
Paul  Haupt.'  Evidence  in  its  favour  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  Jesus 
went  and  preached  els  ttiv  irarplSa  avrod.^"  This  is 
rendered  in  AV  and  R'V,  English  and  American, 
'into  his  own  country' ;  in  the  20th  Century  IS'T 
{-London,  1904),  '  his  own  part  of  the  country ' ;  in 
R.  F.  Weymouth's  translation  (The  NT  in  Modern 
Speech,  London,  1903),  '  His  own  country,'  with  this 
added  note,  'literally,  "fatherland"  ;  whUe  J. 
Mofi'att  in  his  Historical  NT  (^Edinburgh,  1901) 
translates  accurately  '  his  own  native  place,'  and 
in  his  translation  of  the  NT  '  his  native  place.' 
The  words  of  Mk.  are  very  significant,  as  in  the 
Second  Gospel  no  account  is  given  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Bethlehem  ;  and 
this  significance  is  intensified  if  the  passage  was 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  from  Mark. 
If  Jesus  was  born  in  Nazareth,  His  surname  with 
d7r6  gains  significance  and  force,  as  'l-qaous  o  dirb 

i  HDBW.  741. 

2  Quoted  by  David  Smith  in  Religwn  and  the  Modern  Mind, 
London,  1008,  p.  171. 

3  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  The  Knowledge  of  God',  Edinburgh,  1903, 
ii.  55. 

•«  Mt  223,  Mk  429 ;  of.  Jn  145.  46 ;  HJ  \x.  S92  ;  Burltitt,  p.  17. 

6  ExpT  xxii.  [1910-11]  4,  xx.  (1908-09)  531.  This  was  the  view 
of  Joseph  Priestley  ;  see  H.  McLachlan.  The  NT  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Knowledge,  London,  1914,  p.  229. 

6  Transactions  of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  the 
Bistnry  of  Religions,  Oxford,  190S,  i.  304. 

"  Rudolph  von  Ihering,  The  Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  London, 
1897,  p.  241. 

8  EBi  ii.  1631. 

9  ExpT  XX.  631,  xxii.  4 ;  Transactions,  p.  303. 
i»  Mt  1354- ",  Mk  61. 


Nafa/j^5.'  But  this  connexion  of  Jesus  and  Naza- 
reth must  not  be  held  as  settled,  for  aiujther  group 
of  scholars  take  quite  a  dillerent  view  and  carry 
on  the  discussion  along  another  line.  (See  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?,  London, 
189.S.) 

One  set  are  doubtful  if  any  sucli  place  as 
Nazareth  existed.  They  Jioint  out  that  no  town 
bearing  that  name  is  mentioned  in  the  OT  or 
Josephus,  and  that,  althougii  the  Talmud  mentions 
sixty-three  towns  in  Galilee,  it  mentions  none 
bearing  that  name  till  as  late  as  A.D.  900."  If 
there  be  left  'out  of.  consideration  the  narrative 
of  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Ministry  in 
the  Synagogue  at  "  Nazara,"  a  narrative  peculiar 
to  S.  Luke,  and  apparently  composed  by  him  out 
of  Mk  6'"°  together  with  some  very  probably 
genuine  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  he  took  from 
another  source,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
New  Testament  to  individualize  Nazareth  at  all 
bej'ond  the  mere  letters  of  its  name.  .  .  .  The  fact 
is,  that  the  identification  of  the  Gospel  'Sa^apir  or 
Nafapd  with  a  place  sjielt  msj  ...  is  a  piece  of 
early  Christian  archaeology,  rather  than  of  primi- 
tive tradition.'^  P.urkitt  further  jioints  out  in  regard 
to  the  woe  pronounced  on  C'hunizin,  liothsaida. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Capharnahum,  that,  while 
Bethsaida  and  Capharnahum  were  the  centres  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
work  in  Khorazin,  while  in  Nazara  Jesus  had 
actually  been  rejected  ;  and  '  with  some  misgivings ' 
he  ventures  'to  suggest^  that  the  name  "Nazareth" 
.  .  .  may  have  arisen  from  a  literary  error,'  and 
that '  we  ought  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the 
city  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  irarpis  of  Jesus,  was 
Chora  zin. ' 

W.  B.  Smith,  founding  on  the  fact  that  the  Tell 
el-Amarna  tablets  and  the  Annals  of  Tiglath- 
Pileserlll.  mention  a  town,  Hinatuni,  which  means 
'defence,'  'protection,'  argues  that  to  this  ancient 
town  a  new  name  Nazareth,  also  meaning  '  defence,' 
was  given  ;  and,  as  Nazareth  did  not,  as  we  shall 
see,  yield  the  requisite  adjective,  it  was  written 
Nazara.'  Cheyne  (who  identifies  Hinatuni  with 
Hannathon)  denies  that  either  name  means 
'  defence,'  and  Conder  identifies  Hannathon  with 
Kefr  'Anfin  in  Upper  Galilee.^  But  from  a  place 
NafapfS  or  Naj'apd  the  adjectival  surnames  of  Jesus 
— Nafapijcis  and  Nafwpaios' — canimt  be  derived. 
Burkitt  says,*  '  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
form  Naj'wpafos  in  any  case,  but  the  difficulty  is 
greater  if  we  have  to  make  it  an  adjective  denot- 
ing an  inhabitant  of  Nazara  or  Nazareth.'  The 
name  of  the  place  in  the  Syriac  Texts  is  written 
ms3,  vocalized  Ndsrath  in  the  Peshitta,  the  adjec- 
tives ^a'(ap-qv6s  and  Nafiipaios  being  rendered  by 
K'lsj.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  j'  stands  for  s, 
but  in  hardly  anyother  instance  is  this  the  case  ;  the 
equivalent  of  f  is  not  s  but  t.^  If,  then,  the  town 
was  mil,  the  Greek  should  be  ^aaeph-  or  N'airopd. 

(2)  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  two  theories. 

(i.)  The  theory  which  connects  the  word  with 
V!j(fromn!3,  '  to  separate,'  '  consecrate,' '  purif}''), 
meaning   '  the    consecrated    one.'    The   Nazirites 

1  Mt  21"  (nf.  Jn  I"-  46),  Ac  lO-w :  D  omita  o,  NBCDEHK  read 

Nd^apf'e,  FtJl.M  NofapeT,  A  Ka(apie. 

2  //./  ix.  SB7  ;  EBi  iii.  3360  ;  E.rpT  xxii.  4. 

3  Hurkitt,  p.  17. 

4  I'p.  17-18  ;  HJ  ix.  892  ;  Lk  1013-15,  Mt  1120-24. 

0  n.>  ix.  641,  865.  6  Ih,  p.  892  ;  IIDB  il.  299. 

'  NafapTiKis  in  Mk  124  1047  (NAC  read  Nafcop<j<ov)  U"  109 
(LAk  read  Nofojparo.'l,  Lk  434  is:iT  (wiih  D)  241»  (ADIP  read 
Nafiupai'ov).  Jn  18=  (with  D)  ;  Nafiuporot  in  .Mt  223  26"',  Lk  IS^ 
(D  reads  No^apTji-di),  Jn  IS"  (D  reads  fla^ap-^vof)  18'  19">, 
Ac  222  36  410  614  ■>-.;9  2e»  ;  cf.  9^  (with  ACE)  24=. 

8  Burkitt,  pp.  18,  21,  24. 

9  Nestle  says  'all  examples  for  the  transition  of  s  into  f=l 
...  are  not"  to  the  mark'  (,KxpT  xix.  (1907-08)  524);  E.  A 
Al)bott  (The  Fourfold  Gospel:  the  Beginning,  Cambridge,  1914, 
p.  324)  dilftrs. 
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were  a  Jewish  sect.'  John  tlie  Baptist  was  a 
Nazirite  ;  Jesus  was  not  a  full  Nazirite.'-  Burkitt 
throws  out  the  su^^gestion'  'that  "  Nazoni-an  " 
was  a  nickname,  meaning  possihiy  "this  odd  sort 
of  Nazarite" — one  who  calls  for  repentance,  and 
yet  eats  and  drinks  like  other  folk.  .  .  .  The  true 
origin  of  nicknames  is  easily  lost,  and  it  may 
have  been  supposed  that  the  name  referred  to  some 
place  in  Galilee.'  Abbott,  while  unable  to  support 
Burkitt's  idea  that  i  is  made  to  represent  the 
Semitic  s,  heartily  agrees  with  his  dictum  that 
'the  ordinary  view  of  Nazareth'  is  'wholly  unproved 
and  unsatisfactoiy.'*  He  favours  another  solu- 
tion— 

(ii.)  The  theory  which  connects  the  word  with 
a  root,  isj,  meaning  '  tlowering,'  '  growing.'  Mt  2-^ 
says  that  Joseph  came  and  dwelt  in  a  town  called 
Nafap^S  that  it  might  be  fultilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet  'he  sh.all  be  called  Ncifiuparos.' 
But  Nafwpaios  cannot  be  derived  from  Hat^apid.  Be- 
fore the  age  of  Jesus  there  was  a  belief  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  ip  or  Rod  of  Jesse  of  Is  IV. 
The  Targum  paraphrases  ^^J,  '  branch,' as  Messiah, 
so  that  '  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  among  the 
Messianic  names  in  the  hrst  century  the  Branch  of 
the  Tree  of  Jesse  became  familiar  and  popular  so 
that  the  Messiah  might  be  hailed  as  Nctzer.'^ 
Hence  when  Jesus  became  famous  as  a  healer  the 
people  began  to  play  on  the  words  Nazarene  and 
Nazonean,  and  His  disciples,  who  felt  His  residence 
from  childhood  in  Nazareth  had  been  ordained  to 
fulfil  a  Messianic  prophecy  that  He  should  be  called 
a  Nazoroean,  connected  some  form  of  Nazareth  or 
Nazara  with  a  form  of  Netzer,  a  word  used  in 
prophecy  to  indicate  the  Messiah.  Thus  Jesus 
the  Nazarene,  i.e.  the  man  of  Nazareth,  became 
known  as  Jesus  the  Nazorsean,  i.e.  the  Netzer,  the 
Lifegiver  and  Healer."  Abbott  supports  this  by 
several  lines  of  evidence.  Taking  such  passages  as 
Mk  l'^  =  Lk  4'",  where  the  demoniac  addresses  our 
Lord  as  'IijiroC  Nai'apiji'^,  he  contends  that  Nazorsean 
in  a  Messianic  sense  is  much  more  appropriate 
than  Nazarene,  a  name  referring  to  an  obscure  place 
Nazareth,  and  that  this  was  used  by  the  demoniac, 
but  wrongly  rendered  by  Mark.'  Mk  14"  reads 
ffi  fi€Tik  ToS  Nafa/)7;i'oC  ijirBa  rod  'ItjcroD.*  Mt  26"  reads 
'Ir;(roO  ToD  Naftiipaioi/.'  Abbott  argues:  'if  "Nazo- 
rsean," meaning  Netzer,  was  regularly  used  about 
Jesus  by  His  Galilean  followers  in  Jerusalem,  it 
would  naturally  be  repeated  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  by  Gentiles  in  general,  as  a  mere 
place-name  —  "Nazora;an"  being  regarded  by 
Mark  and  other  Greek  writers  as  an  inaccurate 
form  of  "Nazarene."'"*  Again,  the  Talmud  calls 
Jesus  or  His  followers  Nutzri.  This  does  not 
resemble  Nazara.  But  it  closely  resembles  a  form 
of  'brancli'  (Nvtzer)  e.xtant  in  the  text  of  Ben 
Sira  —  '  the  branch  of  violence  shall  not  be 
unpunished.'  And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  parodied  a  form  of  Netzer,  to  distinguish  the 
Branch  of  the  Christians  from  that  true  Netzer  of 
Jesse  which  God  might  call  'the  branch  of  my 
planting.'  Thus  the  Talmud,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
favours  NHzer,  not  Nazara.^^  Again,  while  Jesse 
in  Jewish  mystical  thought  is  typical  of  old  age, 
the  shoot  growing  up  from  the  root  of  Jesse  indi- 
cates life  and  vigour,  and  would  suggest  thoughts  of 
strengthening,  healing,  vivification,  resurrection ; 
and  it  is  most  signiticant  that  the  hrst  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  concerns  '1ti(ToOv  rbv   Nafupafoi', 

1  HDB  iii.  497  ff.  ;  Nu  61»  ;  Jos.  BJ  ll.  xv.  1 ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
K.SB,  Lonflon,  1804,  pp  332,  482  ;  H.  Schultz,  OT  Theology, 
Edinbur^'h,  1S92,  i.  161,  401;  Abbott,  p.  311. 

2  Mt  lll^,  Lk  7**,  a  passa{;e  not  in  Mk. 

3  P.  18.  ■•  Burkitt,  p.  18  ;  Abbott,  p.  324. 
5  Abbott,  pp.  809,  315.  «  /(/.,  p.  309. 

'  P.  31U.  8  Mt  2669  reads  liio-oO  toO  VaXiKaiov. 

9  Mk  14fi9  reads  oCtos  e'^  ainitv  €ariv. 
10  Abbott,  p.  314.  "  lb.,  p.  318. 


the  first  miracle  is  done  iv  rijJ  <ii»(i/xori  'IijcroO  X/jkttoO 
ToD  NafwpaioK,  and  the  title  which  our  Lord 
used  when  He  spoke  to  St.  Paul  on  the  Damascus 
road  was  '\riaoZi  6  Naj-u/jaios. '  '  Most  readers — if 
they  approach  these  stirring  announcements  with 
a  desire  to  realize  them  as  if  hearing  them  for  the 
lirst  time — will  feel  (I  think)  that  there  would  be 
something  flat  in  the  mention  of  "  the  Nazoraian" 
if  it  only  meant  "  born  at  Nazara," — a  name 
suggesting  "Where  is  it?" — but  that  it  would 
sound  an  inspiriting  and  stirring  note  if  it  al.so 
alhuled  to  "the  ever-living  Prince  of  Life,  the 
N6tzer,  the  Branch  of  the  Lord's  Planting.""^ 
Finally,  Abbott  argues  that,  when  Nazara,  Netzer, 
Nazir  were  transliterated  into  Greek  in  Mark's 
tiospel,  they  were  inevitably  confused.  Eusebius 
did  confuse  them,  Jerome  actually  indicates  that 
'  Nazirite '  was  an  early  interpretation  of  Matthew's 
'  Nazoriean,'  while  Tertullian  takes  Ha^ap-ijui  as 
applied  to  Jesus  in  Lk  4"  to  mean  Nazirite  and 
then  applies  that  term,  in  this  sense,  to  the 
Christians.'  In  this  connexion  the  words  of  the 
demoniac  (Mk  1",  6  ^7105  to5  eeoO)  are  signiticant. 
The  Holy  One  of  God  ( Jg  13'  16")  is  rendered  iyioi 
QeoO.  The  words  of  the  demoniac  may  '  indicate 
a  tradition  that  called  Jesus  Nazir  instead  of 
Netzer  and  that  took  Nazir  to  mean  "  holy  one 
of  God," '  and  in  recording  the  words  '  Mark  might 
naturally  add — in  accordance  with  his  frequent 
habit  of  combining  two  interpretations — "  thou 
Nazirite  of  God  "  in  the  sense  of  ' '  thou  holy  one  of 
God."'* 

A  consideration  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
these  two  theories  shows  at  least  the  need  of  a 
thorough  philological  and  historical  investigation 
of  the  terms  and  their  use  before  an  answer  can 
be  given  to  the  question  which  Nestle  propounded, 
'  Did  not  the  whole  tradition  of  Jesus  living  at 
Nazareth,  and  being  called  after  that  town,  arise 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  this  designation 
"  Nazarene"?''' 

{b)  Xpitr?-(5s. — Another  surname  of  our  Lord  is  that 
of  Xpio-r6s.  Throughout  His  earthly  life  our  Lord 
bore  the  simple  name  'ItjcoOs.  But  in  His  time 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  the  approach  of  the 
Messiah :  a  Hebrew  otticial  title  meaping  one 
anointed  for  a  special  office,  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  which  was  Xpicrros.  Whether  any  person  was 
Xpi(7T6s  was  a  question  the  answer  to  which  depended 
on  evidence.  It  was  disputed  whether  or  not 
John  the  Baptist  was  Xpicrris."  Whether  or  not 
Jesus  was  Xpiffrds  was  also  disputed.  His  discijiles 
came  to  believe  that  He  was;'  His  enemies  ridi- 
culed the  idea.8  But  by  the  time  the  Gospels  were 
written  His  followers  had  come  to  call  Him'Iijo-oCs 
XpiffTis,^  and  to  describe  Him  as  'iTiaoOs  6  \ey6fi.evos 
XpLffris.^"  In  this  way  Xpurrds  became  a  surname, 
and  finally  passed  into  a  distinct  personal  name." 

Other  two  names  applied  to  our  Lord  may  be 
either  surname  or  title — 

(c)  vlbs  otplarov. — The  primitive  Semitic  concep- 
tion of  God  was  embodied  in  Sx,  and  the  diflferent 
aspects  of  W  were  expressed  by  additions,  one  of 
which  was  \\-)h  ^h.^'^  The  assertion''  that  'there 
must  have  been  a  Western  Semitic  deity  who  was 
known  by  this  name '  lacks  proof,  but  the  incident 
in  Gn  14  indicates  the  worship  of  a  god  bearing 
that  title,  to  which  further  support  is  given  by  a 

I  Abbott,  pp.  315,  320  ;  Ac  222  36  410  228.       3  n.,  p.  320. 
in    p.  311.  4  76.,  p.  313.  i  ExrT  \\x.  5H. 
6  Lk  315- 1".                 '  Mt  161«.                            8  Mt  2717,  Jn  V". 

9  Mt  11- 18,  Mk  11,  Jn  117  173 ;  In  Mt  2S1«  the  reference  is 
impersonal. 

10  Mt  118 ;  in  Mk  134  the  reading  of  K  BCGLM  is  clearly  an 
addition,  and  in  Mt  238  6  Xpicrrris  is  a  gloss. 

II  As  in  Mk  9«. 

12  FAiB  i.  K04  ;  HDB  ii.  198  ;  Schultz,  OT  Theology,  ii.  128. 

13  F.  Homniel,  Aiicient  Hebreic  Tradition  ae  illustrated  by  the 
Monuments,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1897,  p.  167. 
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statement  of  Philo  of  Hyblus. '  Tlie  title  would  seem 
to  liave  been  assiiniliitod  by  r\]n;  anil  tlie  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews-  practically  idciitilies 
this  deity  with  n;.i;.  '"(iod  the  Highest"  was  a 
widespread  ]>a;:;an  expression.'^  In  the  NT  (lod  is 
named  "Tifrio-ros,*  John  the  liaptist  was  desi;;nat('il 
Trpo(priTri!  vtf'laTov,'  the  benelicent  and  ludpful  are 
called  viol  ii^piarov,^  Stephen  in  his  speech  before 
the  Sanhedrin  emphasized  the  omnipresence  of 
nin;,  His  superiority  to  .lewish  conceptions  of  Him, 
and  His  exaltation  over  the  f;;ods  of  paj^anism  by 
naming  Him  6  Ci^kttos.'  The  slave  girl  of  I'hilippi 
describes  St.  Paul  and  Silas  as  servants  tov  ffeov  toO 
i'l/'/cTToii.*  In  the  Annunciation  the  angel,  while 
instructing  Mary  to  name  her  child  'Itjo-ous, 
annovinces  that  He  will  be  called  vids  vtj/iaTov.'' 
He  is,  however,  never  so  called,  the  only  ajiproach 
to  it  being  the  words  of  the  Gergesene  demoniac, 
who  salutes  Him  a,s'\itaov  vli  tov  deov.'" 

{d)  '  E/i/jLafov-fiX. — This  name  is  mentioned  in  a 
passage  in  the  First  Gospel "  where  the  writer 
(luotes  a  prediction  from  Is  7",  and  applies  the 
words  '  his  name  will  be  called  'EnfiavoirfiX,'  as 
indicating  that  the  name  and  what  was  s.aid  of  the 
child  there  was  true  and  would  be  fullilled  in 
Mary's  son  ;  but  so  far  as  the  Gospels  go  this  name 
was  never  given  to  Jesus. 

i.  Roman  surnames. — The  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Komans  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Empire  caused  a  considerable 
number  of  them  to  adopt  Gentile  names.  Thus  a 
certain  Jesus  adopted  the  surname  Justus.^-  If 
Levi "  be  Matthew,  then  it  would  seem  that 
the  tax  collector  dropped  his  name  of  Levi  and 
assumed  that  of  Matthew  on  his  becoming  an 
apostle.  A  companion  of  St.  Paul  named  John 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  Roman  name  Marcus." 
At  Corinth  St.  Paul  lodged  with  one  Titus  or 
Titius  Justus,  about  whose  name  there  is  ^•ery  much 
variation  in  the  MSS."  The  most  distinguished 
personage  who  adopted  a  lloinan  name  was  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Deissmann  has  shown 
that  the  alteration  in  the  name  in  Ac  13^  is  due  to 
the  writer  of  the  Acts,  and  that  it  liad  no  reference 
to  the  proconsul  but  simply  indicated  that  Saul, 
like  many  Jews  and  Egyjitians  of  his  time,  had  a 
double  name  chosen  by  him  very  probably  because 
of  resemblance  in  sound. '^ 

Literature. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  throughout 
the  article.  P.  A.  GORDON  ClARK. 

SWEARING. -See  Oath. 
SWORD.— See  Armoue. 
SYCHEM.— See  Shechem. 
SYMEON.— See  Peter. 

SYMEON  (SIMEON)  called  NIGER.— Symeon  is 

mentioned  second  in  the  list  of  prophets  and 
teachers  at  Antioch  (Ac  13').  His  sobriquet  of 
'Niger'  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  he  was 
African  by  descent  and,  if  so,  may  have  been  one 
of  those  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  by  whom  the 
Gentile  Church  at  Antioch  was  founded  (11-"). 
The  suggestion,  however,  is  a  doubtful  one,  resting 
on  a  doubtful  foundation.  W.  A.  Spooner. 

1  HDB  iii.  460.  2  He  1418. 

s  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  215. 

4  Lk  V\                            5  I,k  176.  6  Lk  035. 

7  Ac  7W.                        s  Ac  1617.  »  Lk  l^'^. 

10  Mk  57,  Lk  828.         11  Mt  123.  12  Col  411. 

13  Mk  a",  Lk  627.  29. 

14  Ac  1212- 25  135,  13  1537.39.  «c;  ExpT  XXvl  372. 

15  Ac  187 ;  HDB  ii.  829 ;  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
p.  2.16. 

IS  Ac  139 ;  Deissmann,  Bible  .Sttidies,  p.  313,  with  the  refer- 
ences therein  to  1  and  2  .Mac.  and  Jos. ;  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  fiic 
Traveller,  p.  81 ;  HDB  iii.  897. 


SYNAGOGUE.— 1.  The  name.— The  name  'syna- 
gogue '  [avvayuiyri,  Aram.  KFif")?,  Heb.  npjj,  'as- 
sembly,' like  iKK\i)ala,  LXX  for  either  .Tiy  or  'jnB, 
'congregation')  denotes  primarily  the  religious 
community  of  Jews  (Sir  S-J'-^",  Lk  "l-2",  .Ac  <J- 'iG"  ; 
also  used  by  the  Juchco-Christians  [Kpiphan.  //fcr. 
XXX.  18;  llarnaek,  rtf/  Hermns  Mam/,  xi.  9])  but 
became  afterwards  the  regular  term  for  the  Jewish 
place  of  worship.  Aram.  (<i?y"^?3  (see  E.  Levy, 
Neuhehr.  inn/  thri/d.  Wbrtcr/iurh  iibcr  die  Talmud- 
im  und  Mii/iYi.ic/iim,  Leipzig,  1876-89,  s.u.)=Heb. 
ncjsn  n-3,  '  tlie  house  of  the  congregation  '  (Mislina 
throughout) ;  so  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  458  ;  Jos. 
A}tt.  XIX.  vi.  3,  BJ  H.  xiv.  4-5,  VH.  iii.  3;  Cod. 
Theodos.  xvi.  8.  Often  Trpoaivxri  is  used  lor  oIkos 
vpoaevxn^,  'house  of  prayer'  (LXX  to  Is  56'  and 
60' ;  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  523,  535,  568,  596.  60(J  ; 
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ed.  Mangey,  ii.  168),  and  for  crafl/3oT(roi'= 'Sabbath 
place '  in  an  edict  of  Augustus  (Jos.  A  nt.  xvi.  vi.  2). 
Through  the  Pauline  writings  iKKK-qala.  (Er.  (glise.) 
became  the  exclusive  name  for  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  double  sense  of  congregation  and 
house  of  worship  (Schiirer,  GJVn.'  [Leijizig,  1S9S] 
433,  443  ;  but  cf.  F.  Spitta,  Zur  Gesc/dc/itc  mid 
Lilteratur  des  Urchristentums,  ii.  [Gottingen,  1896] 
343). 

2.  Origin, — Like  the  beginnings  of  all  great 
movements  in  history,  the  origin  of  the  institution 
is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  The  ancients  ascribed 
it  to  Moses  (Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  168;  Jos.  c. 
Apw7i.  ii.  17  ;  Ac  15-',  Targ.  Ex  IS^" ;  cf.  Targ.  Jg 
S-,  1  Ch  W\  Is  V\  Am  5'=).  But  the  Mosaic 
system  of  sacrifices  had  no  provision  made  for 
regular  prayers  ;  and  so  the  identification  of  '  the 
house  of  the  people'  (Jer  39*  [see  Kashi  and  l^imhi]) 
with  the  synagogue  is  without  foundation.  "The 
synagogue  is  a  new  creation  for  which  the  Exile 
alone  ottered  the  conditions  (see  Wellhausen,  Isr. 
und  j'ud.  Gesch,.^,  pp.  149,  194).  As  the  prescribed 
sacrifices  could  not  be  ottered  on  foreign  soil,  which 
was  regarded  as  '  unclean  '  ( Am  7",  Ezk  4"),  another 
organized  form  of  worship  became  an  imperative 
necessity.  In  place  of  the  priesthood,  whose  ex- 
clusive domain  was  the  Temple  with  its  sacrificial 
cult,  a  new  class  of  men  in  the  Exile  voiced  the 
needs  of  the  people,  accentuating  the  significance 
of  prayer  and  song  as  the  more  spiritual  elements 
of  the  Divine  service,  and  at  the  same  time  appealed 
to  the  people,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  by  words  of 
warning  and  consolation,  ottering  public  instruction 
through  the  Word  of  God,  whether  spoken  or  read. 
Such  a  class  of  men  were  the  'andvim,  '  the  meek 
ones,'  /la.iidim,  'the  godly  ones,'  or  k^dO.ihitn,  'the 
holy  ones,'  of  the  Psalms ;  they  had  devotional 
assemblies  of  their  own  (Ps  1'  26'=  89'  107'-  111' 
149').  To  them,  in  fact,  the  Psalm  literature  owes 
in  the  main  its  origin,  and  they  coined  the  language 
of  prayer  (see  I.  Loeb,  La  Litt(ratm-e  def!  pnnvres 
dnn.>:  la  Bible,  Paris,  1892) ;  hence  the  abundance 
of  prayers  in  the  post-Exilic  literature  (1  Ch  17i»-=7 
29'»-"',  2  Ch  6'''-^=  14"  20''-'2,  Ezr  9"-",  Neh  S'-^, 
Dn  2'-''-23  9*■'^  also  Is  m""^),  not  to  mention  the 
apocryphal  books  such  as  the  Maccabees,  Enoch, 
Judith,  etc.  Music  and  song  likewise  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Chronicles  and  the  Psalms, 
while  they  are  ignored  in  the  Priestly  Code.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Exilic  seer  sjieaks  of  '  an  house 
of  prayer  for  all  peoples'  ([s  56';  cf.  LXX  to  Is 
60')  indicates  the  existence  of  places  for  devotional 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  the  Exile.  King 
Solomon's  dedication  prayer,  which  was  composed 
in  the  Exile  (1  K  S*'-),  also  shows  that  the  exiled 
Jews  prayed  'in  the  land  of  the  enemy'  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  exactl.v  as  di<l 
I);iniel  (Dn  6'").  Such  devotional  assemblies  were 
held  on  the  banks  of  rivers  (Ps  137'  ;  cf.  Kzk  F, 
Dn   82),    the    Sabbath,   which   assumed   a   higher 
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meaning  in  tlie  Exile  (see  Wellhausen,  loc.  cit.), 
as  well  as  the  feast  and  fast  days  ottering  the  in- 
centives to  tlie  same  (Is  58^-  '\  Zee  V  ;  cf.  2  K  4-'»). 
To  such  assemblies  the  writings  of  Devitero-Isaiali 
were  in  all  likeliliood  addressed  (cf.  L.  Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Vulkcs  Israel,  Leipzig,  1871,  i.  13'2) ; 
and  the  composition  of  the  prophetical  books  in 
their  present  shape,  with  the  message  of  comfort 
at  the  end  of  each  portion  or  book,  if  not  also  that 
of  the  Pentateuch  (cf.,  for  instance,  Lv  27^'  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  Holiness  Code),  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  such  devotional  assemblies  in  view . 
Whether  the  new  religious  spirit  which  emanated 
from  Persia  under  Cyrus  exerted  a  re-awakening 
influence  on  Judaism,  as  E.  Meyer  [Geschichte  des 
AUcrthuins,  Stuttgart,  1884-1901,  iii._  122-200) 
asserts,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Parsiism  had  a 
large  share  in  tlie  shaping  of  the  synagogal  liturgy, 
as  pointed  out  by  Graetz  (Geschichte  det-  Jiiden,  ii. 
[1876]  409-418,  note  14)  and  J.  H.  Schoii  {He- Haluz, 
vii.  [1863],  viii.  [1869]). 

3.  History The  words  of  Ezk   W^  (see  Targ. 

Meg.  29«),  'To  Israel  scattered  among  the  nations 
I  shall  be  a  little  sanctuary,'  were  actually  veritied 
through  the  synagogue,  as  Bacher  (see  art.  '  Syna- 
gogue '  in  HDB)  states.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
synagogue  at  Shaf  Yathib  near  Nahardea  in  Baby- 
lonia was  in  the  2nd  cent,  taken  to  be  the  work  of 
King  Jehoiachin,  who  was  said  to  have  had  the 
stones  and  the  earth  brought  from  Jerusalem  ;  and 
it  was  claimed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Shekinah  like 
the  Temple  of  yore,  the  statue  erected  there 
(against  the  Jewish  Law)  being  probably  a  Persian 
symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  (Meg.  29a  ;  E6sh 
ha.^k.  246;  Kohler,  MGWJ  xxxviii.  [1893]  442). 
The  claim  of  being  the  seat  of  the  Shekinah  was 
also  raised  for  another  old  synagogue  at  HuzCil 
(.Meg.  29«).  Another  one  was  ascribed  to  Daniel 
(Erub.  21a). 

The  earliest  testimony  for  the  existence  of  the 
synagogue  in  Palestine  is  found  in  Ps  74* :  '  They 
have  burned  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the 
land'  (so  Symmachus  and  Aquila  for  ^x-'iyiD). 
Most  commentators  refer  the  psalm  to  the  Mac- 
cahsean  time,  though  it  seems  strange  that  the 
destruction  of  the  synagogues  should  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabeean  books.  H.  L.  Strack 
(PRE^  xix.  224)  refers  the  psalm  to  the  war  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  (359-333  B.C.).  Wellhausen 
{loc.  cit.)  thinks  that  the  synagogue  took  the  place 
of  the  ancient  bdmuth  ('high  places') — a  view 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Targ.  on  1  Ch  16^^ 
and  1  Mac  3*"  ;  cf.  Kimhi  on  Jg  20'.  Possibly  the 
rule  to  have  the  synagogue  in  the  heights  of  the 
city  {T6s.  Meg.  iv.  23 ;  cf.  Tank.  Behukkothai,  ed. 
S.  Buber,  Wilna,  1885,  p.  4  ;  Shabb.  i\a  ;  Epiphan. 
Hmr.  Ixxx.  1)  has  some  connexion  with  this  ancient 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  site  of  the  syna- 
gogue was,  on  account  of  the  necessary  ablutions, 
preferably  chosen  near  some  flowing  water  or  at 
the  seaside,  as  is  shown  by  the  Halicarnassus  de- 
cree (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  X.  23  :  '  They  may  make  their 
proseuches  at  the  seaside,  following  the  customs  of 
their  fathers' ;  cf.  Ac  16'^).  Hence  also  the  inter- 
pretation of  '  the  well  in  the  field '  (Gn  29-),  that  is 
the  synagogue  (Ber.  E.  Ixx.  8).  Owing  to  this, 
the  synagogue  was  frequently  outside  the  city 
(Kid.  736,  Shab.  246,  Rashi ;  Tank.  Eaye  Sarah, 
ed.  Buber,  p.  7;  Tur.  6.  H.  236;  cL  Mekilta  B6, 
1  ;  Sh'mulh  R.  on  Ex  9=' ;  Pliilo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii. 
298).  There  being  no  special  provision  made  for 
a  synagogue  within  the  Temple,  the  Hall  of  the 
Hewn  Stones  was  used  for  the  daily  prayer  (Tdmid 
iv.-v. ),  but  Rabbi  Joshua  of  the  1st  cent.  {T6s 
Silk.  iv.  5)  speaks  of  a  synagogue  and  a  school- 
house  on  the  Temple  hill  near  by.  The  term  'mh^ 
(  =  481,  being  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters)  in 
Is  P'  causes  the  Haggadist  to  speak  of  480  syna- 


gogues which  Jerusalem  had  besides  the  Temple 
(Jer.  Meg.  TAd,  Kcth  B.  35-j,  'EkahJi.  Introd.  12; 
Babl.  Keth.  has  erroneously  394).  It  is  certain 
that  the  number  was  quite  large,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Ac  6"  (cf.  2''"),  according  to  which  each 
settlement  of  foreign  Jews  had  a  synagogue  of  its 
own  —  Alexandrians  (cf.  Tds.  Meg.  iii.  6,  iv.  13), 
Cyrenians,  Cilicians,  and  Asiatics.  Epiphanius  {de 
Mensuris,  14}  speaks  of  seven  on  Zion.  Josephus 
(  Vita,  54)  mentions  the  Great  Synagogue  at  Tiiieri- 
as,  where  during  the  Roman  war  political  meetings 
took  place  (see  a.]so' Erub.  x.  10).  In  the  5th  cent. 
Tiberias  had  thirteen  synagogues  (Ber,  8a),  one  in 
the  village  of  Tiberias  {Pesik.  R.  1966).  The  .syna- 
gogue at  Coesarea,  where  the  revolt  against  Rome 
was  started  (£>./ II.  xiv.  4-5),  continued  its  existence 
under  the  name  of  the  synagogue  of  the  revolution 
to  the  4th  cent.  (Jer.  Bik.  iii.  65rf),  and  was  prob- 
ably the  one  in  which  Rabbi  Abbahu  had  his 
frequent  disputes  with  the  Church  Fathers  (H. 
Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.^  [1893]  288). 
The  Gospels  mention  the  synagogues  of  Capernaum 
(Mk  1-'  and  ||s)  and  Nazareth  (Lk  4"^  and  II)  wherein 
Jesus  taught.  The  former  was  built  for  the  Jews 
by  the  Roman  centurion,  a  proselyte  (Lk  7^'  °). 
About  the  interesting  ruins  discovered  in  recent 
times  of  many  synagogues  in  Galilee  from  the  1st 
and  2nd  centuries,  possibly  even  that  of  Capernaum, 
see  Schurer,  GJV  ii."  [1901]  517,  note  59.  At 
Sepphoris,  the  seat  of  the  academy  of  Rabbi 
Judah,  the  prince,  of  the  2nd  cent.,  one  synagogue 
was  called  '  the  great  Synagogue '  (Pesik.  1366) ; 
another  one,  probably  after  an  engraved  symbol, 
'  the  Synagogue  of  the  Vine '  {Jer.  Nclzir,  vii.  56a). 
The  wealth  spent  on  the  synagogue  at  Lydda  gave 
the  Rabbis  cause  for  complaint  (Jer.  Shekcllim,  v. 
496).  As  Philo  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  168)  says,  each  city 
inhabited  by  Jews  had  its  synagogue  '  for  instruc- 
tion in  virtue  and  piety'  (cf.  T6s.  B.M.  xi.  23  and 
Sanh.  176). 

The  oldest  synagogue  on  record  is  that  built  in 
Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  in.  (247-221  B.C.)  and 
dedicated  to  him  and  his  sister  Berenice  according 
to  the  inscription  discovered  in  1902  (Schiirer, 
GJV  ii.«  497,  iii.''  [1909]  41).  The  large  Jewish 
population  had  many  synagogues  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city  (Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  568), 
the  largest  and  most  famous  of  which  was  tlie  one 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  basilica  and  described  in 
glowing  colours  (T6s.  Suk.  iv.  6,  Jer.  Stik.  v.  55a, 
liabl.  Suk.  5Ia) ;  it  was  totally  destroyed  under 
Trajan  (Graetz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.^  117).  The 
legendary  narrative  3  Mac7"'^''  tells  of  the  founding 
of  a  synagogue  at  Ptolemais  in  Southern  Egypt 
under  Ptolemy  IV.  In  Syria  the  most  famous  was 
the  Great  Synagogue  at  Antioch,  to  which  the 
brazen  vessels  carried  otf  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  were  presented 
by  his  successors  (BJ  vil.  iii.  3).  Damascus  also 
had  a  number  of  synagogues ;  in  these  Paul  the 
Apostle  preached  (Ac  9^-^").  Throughout  Asia 
Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece  and  its  islands,  in  cities 
such  as  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Athens, 
and  Corinth,  the  synagogues,  being  the  gathering- 
places  for  Jews  and  'God-fearing'  half-proselytes 
(Ac  13"'-  '"•  ^  17"),  offered  a  sphere  of  activity  to 
St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-workers  (Ac  l.S^-  "  14'  16'3 
17''  "•  "  18"- ').  In  Rome  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  synagogues  at  the  time  of  Augustus  (Philo,  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  569),  and  the  inscriptions  discovered 
in  recent  times  mention  nine  different  ones  named 
either  after  persons,  such  as  Augustus,  Agrippa, 
and  Volumnus,  or  after  places,  such  as  Campus 
(Martins)  and  the  Subura,  or  after  the  language  of 
the  members,  Hebraic  or  the  vernacular,  one  after 
the  trade  'lime  burners,'  and  another  after  an  en- 
graved symbol  'the  Synagogue  of  the  Olive  Tree.' 
A  synagogue  of  Severus  is  mentioned  in  Ber.  R.  ix.  5 
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quoted  by  l;fimhi  on  Gn  1»  (Schiirer,  GJV  ill*  SSi/). 
On  disputes  liekl  there  t)y  Pulostinian  masters 
with  Kiimans  and  Christians  under  Doniitian  see 
H.  Vogelstein  and  1*.  Hie^'ur,  Gcschichtc  dcrjudcn 
in  Iloni,  i.  [Berlin,  IS'.IO]  'Jtl. 

4.  Form  and  furniture  of  the  synagogue. — Like 
tlie  Alexandrian  Great  Synagogue  and  the  Hall  of 
Hewn  Stones  in  the  Temple  (Yvmil,  •25a),  the 
synagogue  at  Tiherias  had  the  form  of  a  baslliea 
with  a  double  row  of  pillars  (Midr.  Tehillim  on 
Ps  93  [end]).  As  to  the  style  of  the  synagogue, 
as  shown  by  the  ruins  in  (ialilee  see  Schiirer, 
GJV  \i.*  446;  their  orientation,  however,  does 
not  conform  to  the  rule  that  tliey  should  be 
directed  towards  the  East,  corresponding  with  the 
tabernacle  (Nu  3**).  However,  the  same  was  also 
the  rule  for  the  Church  (Apost.  Const,  ii.  57.  3.  14  ; 
cf.  Tylor,  PC,  London,  1801,  ii.  42(itr.). 

The  chief  furniture  was  the  njn,  'ark'  {Me.g.  iii. 

1,  Ta'an.  ii.  1),  in  which  the  scrolls  were  kept 
covered  with  cloth  or  put  in  a  case,  over  which  was 
spread  a  hnldttrhm  (kilah)  or  curtain  {pdrSkcth, 
Ex  -JG"  ;  Jer,  Mecf.  IZd,  lob).  It  was  placed  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  synagogue,  and  in  front  of  it 
stood  the  'delegate  of  the  congregation,'  who  ofl'ered 
the  praj-er  [Bcr.  v.  3,  4  and  elsewhere).  In  the 
centre  was  the  bcniah  ( =/S^^a,  '  platform  ')  made  of 
wood  (S6ta,  vii.  8 ;  Suk.  516  ;  cf.  Neh  S-"  AV,  '  the 
pulpit  of  wood'),  called  in  more  modern  times 
almcmar,  the  Muhammadan  al-7ninbar  {JE,  s.v. 
'  Almemar ') ;  upon  it  stood  or  sat  in  a  chair  called 
'  the  seat  of  Moses  '  (Mt  '23= ;  cf.  art.  '  China '  in  JE 
iv.  37*)  those  who  read  from  the  scroll  of  the  Law 
or  other  sacred  books,  which  were  placed  upon  the 
lectern,  called  after  the  Greek  d>'aXo7fior  (see  Levy, 
Worterbuch,  s.vu.  pi'jJN  and  nD'3),  or  the  tablets. 
There  were  also  chairs  set  for  the  elders  and  the 
scribes  (T6s.  Suk.  iv.  6,  INIt  23«  and  ||).  For  the 
candelabra  (menOrah)  see  T6s.  Meg.  iii.  3,  Jer.  Meg. 
74«. 

5.  Organization  of  the  synagogue. — The  members 
of  a  religious  community  having  a  synagogue  for 
its  centre — and  there  were,  as  shown  above,  often 
many  in  the  larger  cities — were  called  b'ne  hak- 
kfncseth,  '  sons  of  the  synagogue '  (Meg.  ii.  5,  iii.  1). 
The  number  required  for  the  formation  of  a  syna- 
gogue community  was  ten  (Bekdr.  v.  5,  Zabiin,  iii. 

2,  TSs.  Meg.  iv.  .3,  Sank.  i.  6).  At  the  head  was  a 
ruler,  rush  hak-k'ncseth  {Yu7nd,  vii.  1,  SOtcl,  vii.  7) 
=  ipXi<Tvi'dyc^o${Uk5-\  Lk  13",  Ac  13'= ;  cf.  Lk8"), 
whose  function  was  to  maintain  order  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  to  decide  who  should  conduct  the 
service.  The  subaltern  officer,  who  had  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  former,  assisting  him  in 
keeping  order,  hand  the  sacred  scroll  to  the  reader 
and  return  it  to  its  place  [Siitd,  vii.  7,  Lk  4-"),  take 
charge  of  the  palm  branches  of  the  SukkCth  feast 
{Suk.  iv.  4),  and  give  the  signal  for  the  service 
{TOs.  Snk.  iv.  6,  Si/re  Nu  39)  and  for  the  suspension 
from  work  on  Sabbath  and  Holy-day  "Evei'Tus.  Suk. 
iv.  12),  was  called  hazzan  hak-k'7ieseth  =  virrip^TT]s 
(Epiph.  Hcer.  xxx.  11).  He  also  assisted  in  the 
instruction  of  the  school  children  by  showing  the 
passage  that  was  to  be  read  (Shab.  13)  and  acted 
as  lictor  of  the  synagogue  court  in  scourging 
oflenders  {Mak.  iii.  12,  TOs.  Mak.  v.  12).  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  he  rose  in  rank  while 
officiating  in  sm.aller  congregations  as  leader  in 
prayer  and  as  instructor  (Jer.  Ycb.  xii.  13«,  Jer. 
Ber.  ix.  12,  BabU  Meg._  23h,  Mas.  SOfcrim  x.  8, 
xiv.  1  ;  Pirke  d'  li.E.  xii.  [end]).  For  the  various 
functions  of  the  service  itself  no  permanent  official 
existed  in  the  ancient  time,  and  he  who  was  to 
lead  in  prayer  was  selected  by  the  congregation — 
mostly  through  its  ruler — as  the  representative,  or 
'the  delegate  of  the  community,'  .ih'iinh  zlbbur, 
and  upon  being  invited  in  the  usual  formul.a — at 
least  in   the  Talmudic  period — '  Come  and   bring 


for  us  the  oll'ering,'  he  stejiped  in  front  of  the  ark 
to  od'er  the  ]irayer  (Ber.  v.  3-5,  Jer.  Ber.  iv.  8i). 
In  Mislinaic  times  it  seems  that  the  functions  of 
reciting  the  Sh'mu  (the  proclamation  of  the  Unity 
of  t!od,  Dt  ()'■",  and  its  <'orollaries  l)t  11"-='  anil 
Nu  l.^'"""),  with  its  accompanying  benedictions,  of 
reading  from  the  Prophets,  and  of  oHeriiig  the 
Priestly  Hlessing  at  the  close  of  the  service  were 
all  preferably  assigiu'd  to  one  person  (Meg.  iv.  5) ; 
hut  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  originally  (see 
below).  Kor  the  reading  from  the  Pentaleuch 
dill'erent  nuMnbers  of  the  congiegation  were  called 
up,  on  Sal>l>ath  seven,  on  the  Uay  of  Atonement 
six,  on  festival  days  five,  on  New  Moon  .and  semi- 
festivals  four,  anil  on  the  second  and  lifth  week- 
d.'iys  and  Sabhath  afternoons  three  (Meg.  iv.  1-2), 
and  as  a  rule  Aaronites  first  and  Levites  afterwards 
(GUlin,  v.  5).  The  one  who  was  to  translate  the 
text  into  the  vernacular  (Aramaic),  called  metilrge- 
man  (Meg.  iv.  4),  was,  liowever,  )iermanently  en- 
gaged. 'The  more  learned  men  of  the  congregation, 
and  especially  learned  guests,  were  as  a  rule  invited 
to  read  the  last  portion  and  some  portion  from  the 
Prophets,  which  they  afterwards  expounded  in  a 
sermon.  This  prophetic  portion  was  called  in 
Aramaic  aphtartd  (Heb.  haphtliurdh — word  of  dis- 
missal ;  whence  the  name  of  the  last  reader, 
maphltr  [see  Levy,  Worterbuch,  s.v.  (tmosn],  Tanh. 
Terumdh,  1  ;  Lk  4'«'-). 

It  was  principally  on  Sabbath  and  festival  days, 
when  the  people  were  at  leisure,  that  the  service 
was  well  attended,  and  accordingly  the  weekly 
lesson  from  the  Torah  was  read  in  full  (cf.  Pbilo, 
ed.  Mangey,  ii.  282,  630,  4.58) ;  wherefore  the 
synagogue  was  called  the  'Sabbath  place'  par  ex- 
cellence (Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  vi.  2  ;  cf.  Bacher's  quotation 
from  Payne  Smith,  art.  'Synagogue,' in  HDB  iv. 
636'').  On  Monday  and  'Thursday  the  villagers 
coming  to  the  cities  for  the  coiirt  or  the  market 
attended  the  synagogue  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  Torah  read  (Tvs.  Tdaii.  ii.  4). 
On  week  days  only  larger  cities  had  the  required 
'ten  men  of  leisure'  (batldnim  ||  Meg.  i.  3,  Sank, 
nb  ;  see  JE,  art.  '  Batlanim  ')  for  the  daily  service  ; 
later  it  became  a  fixed  custom  to  engage  '  ten 
men  of  leisure'  for  tlie  holding  of  the  daily  service 
where  the  attendance  was  too  small. 

6.  The  service  :  its  elements  and  its  develop- 
ment,— The  Divine  service  assumed  at  the  very 
outset  a  two-fold  character :  it  was  to  offer  common 
devotion  and  public  instruction.  But  the  devo- 
tional part,  again,  consisted  at  the  very  beginning, 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  of  two  elements  :  (a)  the 
confession  of  faith,  (b)  the  real  prayer  (tejillah). 

(a)  The  confession  of  faith,  termed  in  the  Mishna 
'  the  acceptance  of  the  yoke  of  sovereignty  of  God,' 
Kahhdlath  '61  Malkut  S/idmayim  (Ber.  li.  2),  by 
the  recital  of  the  Skma  (Dt  6^-"  ll'»-  =',  Nu  \o^-"), 
was  preceded  by  two  benedictions,  one  containing 
the  praise  of  the  Lord  as  the  Giver  of  light  in  view 
of  the  rising  sun  each  morning,  and  of  the  With- 
drawer  of  the  light  of  day  each  evening,  and 
another  containing  the  praise  of  the  Lord  as  Giver 
of  the  Law  to  Israel,  His  chosen  people,  and 
followed  by  one  benediction  beginning  with  a 
solemn  attestation  of  the  monotheistic  truth  ])ro- 
claimed  in  the  Sh'7)ia,  and  ending  with  the  praise 
of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  with  reference  to 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  clos- 
ing verse  of  the  Sh'ma  ch.apters  (Nu  IS'").  That 
this  part  is  very  old  is  shown,  not  merely  by  the 
discussion  of  the  oldest  Kabbinical  schools  concern- 
ing the  details  of  observing  the  conimandnumt 
found  in  Dt  6'  :  '  When  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up,' but  by  Josephus' .source  (-4 «^.  iv. 
viii.  13),  whicii  ascribes  to  Moses  the  recital  of  the 
Sh'ma  and  of  the  beni'diction  for  Israel's  redemp- 
tion.    But  what  Philo  tells  of  the  Therupeutes, 
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that  '  they  prayed  each  morning  and  evening  for 
the  light  ot  heaven'  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  475),  and 
Josephus  of  the  Essenes,  tliat  '  they  otter  prayers 
haniled  down  from  their  fathers  towards  the  rising 
sun  as  if  supplic'ating  for  its  rising,'  tliat  is  to  say, 
with  hjinds  outstretclied  towards  the  streaks  of 
light  coming  forth  (i?J^  II.  viii.  5;  cf.  ii')?rW(,  Ixxxiii. 
11,  Wis  1()^,  Sib.  Orac.  iii.  oOlf.),  wliich  corre- 
sponds witli  wliat  tlie  Talmud  says  {Ber.  96,  Jer. 
Ber.  i.  3rt)  of  the  V'thilnin,  'the  enduring,  con- 
scientiously pious'  (another  name  for  the  Essenes), 
that  '  they  recited  the  Sh'ina  at  the  time  of  the 
radiance  of  the  morning  sun,'  points  almost  with 
certainty  to  Zoroastrian  influence  (see,  besides 
Graetz,  Schorr,  and  Kohler,  also  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
The  Oririin  and  Reliqions  Contents  of  the  Psalter 
[BL],  London,  1891,  pp.  283,  448),  and  thus  indicates 
a  time  when  these  prayers  were  ottered  under  the 
open  sky. 

(6)  The  real  prayer  (tefillah)  consisted  of  either 
eighteen  benedictions  or  seven  benedictions  on 
Sabbath  and  festival  days.  In  both  cases  the 
three  opening  and  three  concluding  benedictions 
were  the  same.  On  week  days,  however,  twelve 
specific  praj'ers  are  offered  between  these,  six  con- 
cerning human  life  in  general  and  five  concerning 
the  national  life  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  twelfth 
containing  the  supplication  that  all  the  prayers 
offered  either  collectively  or  individually  be  heard, 
whereas  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  only  one  specific 
prayer  with  reference  to  the  day  is  ottered. 
_Tlie  three  opening  benedictions  are  :  (1)  Birknth 
Abdth,  '  the  praise  of  the  God  of  the  fathers,' 
dwelling  on  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs  and  closing 
with  the  words  '  Shield  of  Abraham ' ;  (2)  GebilrCth, 
'  the  praise  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,'  as  mani- 
fested in  cosmic  life  and  in  the  future  resurrection  : 
it  closes,  '  Ble.ssed  be  Thou  who  revivest  the  dead  ' ; 
(3)  Kedushah,  '  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord  by  tlie 
heavenly  hosts' :  it  closes  with,  '  Blessed  be  Thou, 
the  holy  God.'  The  three  concluding  benedictions 
are  :  (\)'  AhGdah,  prayer  for  the  favourable  accept- 
ance of  the  Divine  service  in  the  Temple,  which, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  has  been 
changed  into  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the 
sacrificial  cult :  it  now  closes,  '  Blessed  be  Thou 
who  restorest  Thy  Shekinah  to  Zion ' ;  (2)  H6ddah, 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  bounties  of  life  and  the 
wondrous  doings  of  Providence;  (3)  Birkath  K6ha- 
nim,  the  benediction  connected  with  the  Priestly 
Blessing  (Nu  6-^""),  which  formed  the  conclusion  of 
the  service. 

The  twelve  week-day  benedictions  are  :  (1)  prayer 
for  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  (2)  for  spiritual  re- 
generation ;  (3)  for  Divine  forgiveness  ;  (4)  for  the 
redemption  of  those  in  bondage ;  (5)  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  ;  (6)  for  the  produce  of  the  year ; 

(7)  for  the  gathering  of  the  dispensed   of   Israel ; 

(8)  for  the  restoration  of  a  reign  of  righteousness  ; 

(9)  originally  for  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  arrogancy  (  =  the  heathen  powers):  after  the 
Bar  Cochba  war,  however,  it  was  changed  into  a 
curse  of  the  heretics  and  (Christian),  informers 
in  the  service  of  Rome  ;  (10)  prayer  for  the  leading 
authorities,  theZaddiktm,  the  5as!dim,  the  elders, 
the  remnant  of  the  S6f'riin,  and  the  proselytes ; 
(U)  originally  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty  in  Jerusalem,  afterwards  divided 
into  a  prayer  for  Jerusalem's  restoration  as  the 
city  of  God  and  another  for  the  Branch  of  David — 
hence  arose  nineteen  instead  of  eighteen  week-day 
prayers  (cf.  T6s.  Ber.  ii.  25,  Jer.  Ber.  ii.  4d-5d, 
iv.  Sac,  R6sh  hash,  i v.  49c ;  Leknh  Tob  Waethhanan ; 
Yalkui  on  1  S  2 ;  Ber.  28b i.)  ;  (12)  prayer  for  the 
acceptance  of  all  petitions  (see  Schiirer,  GJV  ii.* 
540).  As  to  the  age  of  these  prayers  in  their  original 
form,  the  mention  of  the  Sanhedrin,  elders,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  S6f"rlm  in  the  10th  {resp.  13th) 


prayer  indicates  the  Maccaba?an,  if  not  the  pre- 
Maccabamn,  time  (cf.  also  Sir  51'^  and  Schiirer, 
GJV  ii.'  5i2n.,  156).  The  three  opening  and  tiiree 
concluding  benedictions  have  been  preserved  in  a 
more  elaborate  and  original  form  in  the  ancient 
Church  liturgy  that  came  down  under  the  name 
of  Clement  {Apost.  Const,  vii.  33-35,  37-38,  viii. 
37),  the  opening  and  concluding  formulas  being 
almost  identical  (see  art.  'Didascalia'  in  JE  iv. 
593  tt.).  The  Sabbath  and  Holy-day  benediction 
(Apost.  Const,  vii.  36)  has  also  the  original  Jewish 
character.  All  these  prayers  evidently  originated 
in  Hasidasan  circles,  and  were  only  afterwards  re- 
duced in  length  to  suit  the  people  at  large,  as  the 
synagogue  became  a  common  institution  (see  also 
L.  Zunz,  Gbttesdienstliche  Vortrage  der  Judeii-, 
Frankfort  a.M.,  1892,  pp.  379-383,  and  G.  Dalman, 
Die  Worte  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  299  If. ).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  entire  angelology  of  the  first 
Sh'nui  benediction  and  of  the  third  of  the  eighteen 
benedictions  is,  like  those  in  the  ancient  Church 
liturgy,  altogether  Essene  in  character,  intended 
only  for  the  initiated  into  the  '  higher  wisdom,' 
and  the  popularization  of  these  prayers  was  as  much 
the  work  of  the  synagogue  as  was  the  propaga- 
tion of  religious  knowledge  among  the  people — a 
work  begun  by  the  Levites  (Neh  8'  9=,  2  Ch 
19"*  31"  35^ ;  Test.  Levi,  viii.  7  ;  Y6ma,  26a  ;  Tank. 
Waera,  4  ;  Nuw.  H.,  i.,  iii.,  v.)  and  achieved  in  the 
course  of  centuries  through  the  synagogue  by  the 
Pharisees  (see  R.  T,  Herford,  Pharisaism,  London, 
1912,  pp.  80-83). 

The  reading  from  the  Law  introduced  by  Ezra 
(Neh  8°)  became  soon  afterwards  a  fixed  custom 
for  each  Sabbath,  and  so  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
pleted at  first  in  triennial  (possibly  originally 
septennial  [cf.  Dt  31'°])  and  later  in  annual  cycles 
(Zunz,  ojo.  cit.,'p.  3f.),  it  having  been  divided  at 
first  into  154  and  afterwards  into  54  sections 
accordingly.  The  seven  men  called  up  for  public 
reading  seem  to  have  been  originally  identical 
with  the  seven  leading  men  of  each  community 
(Meg.  26a;  Jos.  Ant.,lV.  viii.  14,  BJ  II.  xx.  5), 
probably  the  Ueber' Ir  (T6s.  Bik.  iii.  12,  Ber.  iv. 
7,  and  elsewhere),  but  were  afterwards  chosen 
from  among  all  the  members  of  the  synagogue. 
The  reading  from  the  Prophets  which  followed 
that  from  the  Pentateuch  (Ac  13'°)  is  probably  of 
an  older  origin  than  the  latter ;  its  selection  was 
left  to  the  preacher  of  the  day  (Lk  4"),  but  after- 
wards the  selection  for  each  Sabbath  and  Holy-day 
was  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  character  of 
the  day  or  the  Pentateuch  section. 

7.  Women  in  the  synagogue. — Women  could 
not  be  members  of  the  synagogue,  though  they 
seem  to  have  performed  synagogal  functions  of 
their  own,  and  so  prominent  women  were  elected 
as  mothers  of  the  synagogue  (' Mater  Synagogae' 
[Schiirer,  GJV  Hi.*  88]).  They  attended  the 
service  (Ac  16",  Ab.  Zara  386,  S6ta  22a),  but  could 
take  no  part  in  the  common  service  (T6s.  Meg.  iv. 
11,  Bab.  Meg.  23a).  They  were  without  doubt 
at  all  times'iT6s.  Suk.  iv.  11,  Bab.  Suk.  516;  cf. 
Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  482 ;  Kid.  81a  ;  Chrysos. 
Ho7n.  74 in  Matt.,  quoted  by  Loew) separated  from 
the  men  by  some  sort  of  wall  or  barrier  (against 
Loew,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  iv.  62  f.,  and  Bacher, 
loc.  cit.).  See  also  Sdiurer,  GJV  ii.*  521,  527, 
where  the  emporium  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  synagogue  is  correctly  assigned  by  him  to 
the  women. 

8.  Schoolhouse.  —  The  synagogue  was  at  the 
outset  the  place  for  public  instruction  (Philo,  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  168 :  '  Their  houses  of  worship  are 
nothing  but  schools  of  wisdom  and  virtue';  and 
Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  17-18),  and  at  an  early  time 
elementary  schools  for  the  young  were  established 
therein,  or  near  by  {Jer.  Keth.  xiii.  35c ;  M.^. 
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iii.   31rf;   Bah.    Isid.   30«  ;  Ber.    17a;   Meg.   286; 
B.B.  21  ;  GUI.  TiSfO.  „        ^   j  •  1 

9.  Other  uses  of  the  synagogue.-To  eat,  dyink, 

tion,  but  it  was  used  toi'  luneial  iuUlresses  (i  <5.s.  Mi,c, 
iii  7  •  Bub.  Meg.  28/(),  lo''  P"''''^'  announceiiieiit, 
especially  of  charity  donations  {,Lcv.  R.  xxxii.  (j ; 
sSer's  quotation  of  Mt  6'^  refers  to  the  Temple 
rsee  artt  'Alms'  in  JE  i.  and  '  Didascaha/  ,6.  iv. 
591't--)'l*'l)  The  ancient  Ilasidini  or  Kssenes  seem 
to  ha've'had  their  meals  in,  or  ne.ar,  the  synago-ue, 
and  the  !>o..r  were  housed  and  fed, n  rooms  adjoin- 
in-  it  (k-s.  lOIa;  Kohler,  .-l/tfU/  xxxyii.  494). 
Punishment  by  seonr-ing  was  inflicted  in  the 
synasoL'ue(MtlO>'23",  Ae2f,"). 

10.  The  synagogue  discipline. -The  mainten- 
ance of  the  synagotiue  community  required  certain 
disciplinary  measures  to  keep  obnoxious  or  hostile 
elements  out.  The  following  were  the  difteient 
forms  of  exclusion  or  excommunication  used  against 
unsubmissive  members.  1     •   „„  o  T?= 

(1)  Herem,  anathema-a  term  used  since  2  h-s 
10*  (see  artt.  'Anathema'  and  'Ban  in  Jh)  in 
the  sense  of  absolute  exclusion  from  the  coiigiej^a- 
tion(.1/.A'.  16a  ;  1  Co  lli--,  where  the  Greek  a.a»fMa 
is  followed  by  the  Aramaic  formula  Maran  atlia 
r '  thou  art  accirsed ']  Gal  1«),  for  which  also  the  term 
\^o..viyo,-ro.  is  used  (Jn  9==  I2«  If  ■-^Pf-^^'}^*- 
II.  xliii.  1,  in.  viii.  3,  IV.  viii.  3;  the  Syrian 
Didascalia  is  less  exact). 

(■>)  Nklduy,  conditional  or  temporary  exclusion 

_a' terra  used  chiefly  in  M;?i"/^ /f "' "r""  Tr  I' 
M  K  iii  1-2  ;  'Eduy.  v.  c  :  Midd.  112  ;  Jer.  M.Is. 
%ut: Bah.  Ber.  19«;  M.K.  16-17;  7i. A'.  1126  tt; 
^^ed  76  and  elsewhere).  It  corresponds  with 
aAoM.iv  (Lk6";  Apost.  Const.  U.  xvi  3,  4  ;  xxi. 
3  7  xxviii.  2,  4;  xl.  2 ;  xlvi.,  xlvii.  3 ;  xlvm. 
1';  III.  viii.  2;  VI.  xliii.  and  VII.  u.  8;  also  in 
the  later  ecclesiastical  rules  [VIII.  xxviu.  3  7,  8  ; 
xxxii.  5;  xlvii.  5,  8tf.]);  probably  also  with  4k- 
BaWeiv  eK  T77S  eKKXi)ffias,  3  Jn  >°.         _ 

(3)  Neziphah,  severe  public  reprimand  imp  ying 
a  seven  days'  seclusion  in  accord  with  Mu  1-  (cl. 
Sifre,  ad  loc.  :  M.K.  16a;  Shah.  115a),  found  as 
early  as  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  in  Apost.  Const.  II.  xvi 
3-41  cf.  art.  'Didascalia'  in  JE  iv.  589^  against 
Hamburger,  art.  '  Bann,' p.  150. 

(4)  Shammatci,  handing  over  to  desolation  (from 
shammah  =  sh'mamak  =  -,rapa.5odmL  /V  Sarai.?,  1  U) 
55 ;  cf.  Jos.  BJ  11.  viii.  8  a.nd  JE  1.  561-562  ;  M.^. 

'?5)  Lut,  execration— a  milder  form  of  shammata 
resorted 'to  by  the  Talmudic  leader  in  Babylonia 
(see  art.  oiS  in  Levy,  Worterbuch  ;  M.K.  I6d ;  cf. 
j„  52s  t)t  27'^'^''). 

(6)  Corporal  punishments  such  as  the  thirty-nine 
stripes  for  transgression  of  Mosaic  commandments 
(Dt  ''S'  "  Co  ir--*)  or  beating  for  rebelliousness 
against  the  Rabbinical  authorities— J/aH;a</t  Vl^a)-- 
dm  {Kazir  iv.  3,  2  Co  11»,  Ac  16==).  The  entire 
disciplinary  system,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
became  rather  less  severe  in  the  same  measure  as 
heresy  and  antagonism  ceased  within  the  syna- 
gogue ( .V.  A'.  16a/-),  was  no  longer  clearly  under- 
sto°od  in  Talmudic  times;  it  receives  better  light, 
however,  from  the  Essene  Church  rules  preserved 
in  the  Apost.  Const.  II.  xl.  2-43  and  47,  as  shown 
above  It  is  from  the  ancient  Hasida?an  synagogue 
that  the  Christian  Church  adopted  her  own  dis- 
ciplinary system. 

where  the  entire  literature  18  given  ;  W.  Bacher,  "'•  J.\"^; 
fno-ue  '  in  II DB.     Esiwnialiv  to  be  mentioned  are  L.  l^oew.  Iter 

iv  1-71  V  "1-33);  K.  Kohler,  '  Ueber  die  t  rsrrunfe'e  und 
GrnndfoVnien  der  s.vnagotcalcn  Litiirsie,'  in  '"''" -^  J"^^;,"' 
11893]  441-4.S1,  489-497;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  at  d  G-  H^  Box, 
TheReliqiunand  Worship  nf  the  Synagogve,  London,  l""'  ■  ™. 
Bousset,  IleW,iun  des  Judentums";  Berlin.  1906,  pp.  83,  19,  f., 
vol..  11.-35 
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SYNTYCHE(2wTi)x'!).—Syntyche  was  a  Christian 
ladv  of  Philippi  who  seems  to  have  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in    the  Church,  and  who,  at  the  date 
of   the   Apostle's  letter  to  the  I'hilippians,  had  a 
ditlerence   of    opinion    with    another    lady   called 
Euodia   {q.v.).     St.   Paul  exhorts   them  'to  be  of 
the  same  mind  in  the   I.or.l '  (Ph  4=).     It  is  inij.os- 
sible  to   form   any   certain   conclusions   regarding 
tlie   nature  of   the   controversy  between   the  two 
women,  who  may  have  been  .leaconesses,  but  who 
were   more   likely  prominent  female   '",';:!l';f'  ,°* 
the  Church,  of  the  type  of  I.ydia  of  Ac  Ib'^'.     In 
fact,  the  conjecture  has  been  put  forward  that  one 
of  them  may  have  been  Lydia  herself,  as     Lydia 
may  not  he  a  personal  but  a  racial  or  geograiil.ical 
designation  signifying  'theLydian'  or  the  naive 
of  the  province  of  Lydia,  wliere  the  city  of  IJya- 
tira    to  which  she  belonged,  was  situated.      Ihis 
cannot   of   cour.se   be   verilied.      Nor   can   we  say 
whether  the  ditlerence  between  the  two  partook  ot 
the  nature  of  a  religious  controversy  or  of  a  per- 
sonal quarrel.     Before  this  date  both  had  rendered 
si.nial  service  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  I  hilippi, 
and  the  Apostle  adduces  this  as  a  reason  wliy  they 
should  be  helped  towards  a  reconciliation,    bt.  1  aul 
expects  that  they  will  get  help  in  their  <litterences 
from   one  whom  he  describes  as'bynzvgus    [A\ 
'  true  yokefellow,'  but  probably  a  proper  name  ; 
cf.  art.  SVNZYGUS),  probably  a  prominent  otiu-ial 
of   the   church    of    Philippi.     The   names   of  both 
Euodia  and  Syntyche   are  found    frequent  y,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  tlieiii  to  be  alle- 
..orieal  names  for  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian  ty, 
as  is  done  so  arbitrarily  by  the  Tubingen  school. 

SYNZYGUS  (SiHin"".  erroneously  in  TR  ai^vyo^, 
from  avi'^iiyvvf,^,  '  fasten  or  yoke  together  —'  yoke- 
fellow,'    'comrade,'     'consort,      '  pailner,        co  ■ 
le.-u'ue').-In   the  Epistle  to  the  Phihppians  (4' ) 
the^apostle  Paul  refers  to  a  dispute  that  had  arisen 
between  two  female  members  of  the  Church   Euodia 
and  Syntyche,  and  entreats  one  whom  he  describes 
as  Synzygus  (AV  '  true  yoke  e  low  ')  to  ass^t  t  e 
wonfen  tS  come  to  a  reconciliation.     Either   the 
name  is  the  projrer  name  of  a  person  or  a  descrip- 
tion applied  bv  the  Apostle  to  oneo   his  companions. 
If   the  name  "is  a  proper  name,  the  bearer  was  a 
leader  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Philippi  when 
the  Epistle  was  written.    The  ditticulty  with  regard 
to  this-the  natural  explanation-  is  that  hynzygus 
is  a  very  unusual   name   and,   in  fact,  does  not 
seem  to  occur  at  all  in  extant  literature   though 
C     von   Weizsiicker  {ApvstuUi-   Age,  1.^  [London, 
1807]  '^8")  su>'"'ests  that  the  name  may  have  been 
assumeil    at   baptism   as  a  proper  name.     Meyer 
who  regards  it  as  the  name  of  a  person,  points  out 
that   many  names  occur  only  once,  and   that  tiie 

adjective  7-')'"^.  'K^l.'  '  t'""''  'J^'^?"','"''    *'"'''''=" 
sizisthe  fact  that  the  character  of  the  man  was 
well  expressed  by  his  name  (cf.  the  use  of  Unesimus 
in    Philem  >')■     The   meaning  would   thus  be  :      1 
beseech  thee,  Synzygus,  truly  so  named,  a  fellow- 
helper   in    very   deed.'      We    m.ay   also    compare 
Abigail's  use  of   her  husbands  name   'Nabal,    to 
.lescTibe  his  character  :  'ISal.al  [fool]  is  his  name, 
and  folly  is  with  him'  (1  S  25«).     It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  Synzygus  had  done  much  for  the  pro- 
gress  of   the  gosi.cl  in   Phihppi,  ami     he  Apostle 
applies    to   himself    ami    his    friend    the   common 
biblical  comparison  of  the  pair  of  oxen  ploughing 
or  threshing  together  under  the  same  yoke,  as  this 
was  naturally  suggested  by  his  name  (cf.  1  Co  9  , 
1  Ti  ")") 
The  other  view,  that  the  word   means  'yoke- 
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fellow,'  as  in  classical  Greek,  is  far  less  probable 
and  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
Apostle's  companions  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
term.  Lightfoot  {Philippinns,  p.  158)  thinks  it 
most  probable  that  Ki)a]ilin)ditus,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  is  intended,  as  in  this  ease  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  making  the  reference  unintelligible 
by  the  suppression  of  the  name.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  IJarnabas,  Silas,  Timothy,  or  Luke  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  '  true  yokefellow.'  Ramsay 
{St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen, 
p.  358)  says  definitely  :  '  Luke  is  either  the  "  true 
yokefellow  "  addressed  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  or  was  actuallj' 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Philippi.'  If  the  name 
is  not  a  proper  name,  the  person  addressed  was  one 
present  with  the  Apostle  when  he  wrote  to  Philip])i 
— either  Epaphroditus  or  some  other. 

The  suggestion  of  some  early  commentators 
that  the  Apostle  was  addressing  his  wife  is  impos- 
sible, both  historically,  in  the  light  of  1  Co  7*,  and 
grammatically,  as  the  adjective  is  masculine.  It 
is  also  improbable  that  the  husband  of  one  or  other 
of  the  women  is  referred  to,  while  the  suggestion 
of  Renan  (St.  Paul,  Paris,  1869,  p.  148)  that  the 
allusion  is  to  Lydia,  who,  he  assumes,  had  become 
the  wife  of  the  Apostle,  is  hardly  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Literature. — H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Eom.  iiber  die  Briefe  an 
die  Philipper  .  .  .3,  Gottingen,  1S65  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philip- 
pians*,  London,  1878 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller 
and  the  Roman  Citizen,  do.,  1S95 ;  J.  C.  M.  Laurent,  '  Cber 
Synzygus,'  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  luther.  Theol.  und  Kirche, 
xxvi.  [Leipzig,  1865]  1  S.,NeutestamentlicheStudi£n,  Gotha,  1866; 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  b'GT,  •  Philippians,'  London,  1903,  p.  465  ; 
J.  Gibb,  art.  'Synzygus,'  in  HDB;  W.  C.  v.  Manen,  art. 
'Synzygus,'  in  EBi;  Grimm-Thayer,  s.u. 

W.  F.  Boyd. 

SYRACUSE  CZvpaKovaai,  now  Siragosa). — Syra- 
cuse was  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  modern  Catania  and  Cape 
Passaro,  and  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  island.  '  So  great 
riches,'  says  Strabo  (VI.  ii.  4),  'have  accrued  to  the 
Syracusans  that  their  name  is  embodied  in  the 
proverb  applied  to  those  who  have  too  great 
wealth,  viz.  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  a 
tithe  of  the  wealth  of  the  Syracusans.'  In  the  4th 
cent.  B.C.  Syracuse  defied  Athens,  when  the  latter 
was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  came  off  victori- 
ous. And  Syracuse  coveted  a  higher  fame  than  that 
of  warlike  prowess.  At  the  Court  of  her  kings  were 
to  be  found  such  men  of  letters  as  Pindar  and 
^schylus,  while  the  splendid  site  which  Natui'e 
had  given  her  was  adorned  with  some  of  the  linest 
buildings  in  the  world.  There  was  that  in  Syra- 
cuse which  led  her  admirers  to  exaggerate.  Cicero 
{in  Vcrr.  II.  iv.  52)  calls  her  '  the  greatest  of  Greek 
cities  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities.'  But 
in  the  year  of  Cicero's  death  (43  B.C.)  Syracuse, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  Sicily,  suffered  terribly  at 
the  hands  of  Sextus  Pompeius  ;  and,  though  Strabo 
{loc.  eit.)  praises  Augustus  for  sending  thither  a 
colony  and  to  a  great  extent  restoring  the  city 
to  its  former  importance,  the  geographer's  other 
words  scarcely  bear  out  this  flattering  statement. 

In  the  Greater  or  the  Lesser  Port  of  this  city, 
under  the  citadel  of  Ortygia  and  close  to  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Melita  to 
Puteoli  had  to  tarry  three  days  for  a  favourable 
wind.  How  the  Apostle  spent  those  days  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Conybeare  and  Howson  not  only 
suggest  that  Julius  was  probably  courteous  enough 
to  let  him  go  ashore,  but  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
credit  to  the  local  tradition  which  makes  St.  Paul 
the  first  founder  of  the  Sicilian  Church  {The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1877,  ii.  4'29f.).  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that,  as  the  ship 
was  simply  waiting  a  suitable  wind,  no  prisoner 


was  likely  to  be  allowed  leave  of  absence  {HDB  iv. 
645'").  Between  these  theories  of  a  fruitful  activ- 
ity and  an  enforced  idleness  there  may  be  room 
for  a  via  media.  If  St.  Paul  was  permitted  to  go 
into  the  city,  with  a  charge  to  note  the  wind  and 
return  the  moment  it  veered  to  the  right  direction, 
he  would  probably  lind  th»t  there  were  many  Jews 
and  proselytes  in  that  great  centre  of  commerce, 
though  no  ancient  writer  seems  to  allude  to  a 
Jewish  colony.  And  that  he  would  redeem  the 
time  is  certain.  But  as  to  the  actual  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Sicily,  whether  then  or  at  a 
hater  date,  history  is  silent,  though  the  extensive 
catacombs  in  the  Achradina  quarter  tell  their  own 
tale. 

LiTERiTDRE.— W.  Smith,  DGRG,  1868,  art.  'Syracusaj';  J. 
Fiihrer  and  V.  Schultze,  Die  altchrintlichen  Grahsttitten 
Sizilieiis,  1907  ;  C.  Baedeker,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily^'', 

190S,  pp.  406^20.  James  Strahan. 

SYRIA  {^vpla). — This  term  is  employed  in  the 
LXX  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  Aram.  It  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  the  Babylonian  Stiri, 
which  was  applied  to  a  N.  Euphratean  district. 
'Syria'  was  distinct  from  'Assyria,'  though 
Herodotus  (vii.  63)  confounds  'kaavptoi  and  'Zvpioi 
as  barbarian  and  Greek  forms  of  a  single  ethnic 
term.  As  defined  by  Strabo  (xvi.  ii.  1),  who  is 
followed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  Syria  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Tauric  range  of  mountains,  on  the  E.  by  the 
middle  Euphrates  and  the  Ham.ad  or  desert  steppe, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  {ib.  XVI.  ii.  2)  were  Commagene, 
Seleucis,  Ccelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judfea.  The 
whole  country  was  about  400  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  150  miles.  But  there  was 
a  special,  and  a  still  prevalent,  usage,  wherein 
Syria  was  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  wider  area 
which  lies  N.  of  Palestine,  exclusive  of  Phoenicia. 
Under  the  Ottoman  system  Syria  denotes  no 
more  than  the  district  of  Damascus,  for  the 
vilayets  of  Aleppo  and  Beyrout,  as  well  as  the 
sanjaks  of  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem,  form  separate 
areas. 

The  most  prominent  physical  features  of  Syria 
are  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  trending  N.  and 
S.  The  western  range,  springing  from  Taurus, 
includes  Mt.  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and  broadens 
out  into  the  table-land  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Judfea.  The  eastern  system,  which  rises  into 
Anti-Libanus  and  culminates  in  Hermon,  may  be 
traced  in  Jebel  Hauran  and  the  mountains  of  Moab 
as  far  as  Horeb.  Between  Lebanon  and  the  sea 
is  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  which  has  only  a  few 
torrent-streams.  From  the  high  lacustrine  district 
of  Coelesyria,  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lil)anus, 
the  Orontes  flows  northward,  the  Litany  and 
Jordan  southward.  To  the  east  of  Hermon,  the 
Abana  (or  Barada),  after  creating  the  oasis  of 
Damascus,  loses  itself  in  desert  marshes.  The 
district  of  Commagene  has  two  river-basins,  which 
belong  respectively  to  the  Cilician  and  the  Euphra- 
tean river-systems. 

Most  of  the  nationalities  which  have  settled  in 
Syria  have  been  of  the  Semitic  stock.  Separated 
from  one  another  by  great  mountain  barriers,  they 
have  never  formed  a  political  unity,  but  during 
the  centuries  in  which  their  freedom  was  undis- 
turbed by  the  military  powers  on  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  valleys  they  developed  types  of  civil- 
ization and  culture  which,  through  the  commerce 
of  PhoBuicia  and  the  religion  of  Judtea,  have 
powerfully  influenced  mankind.  The  Arabs  who 
founded  the  Nabat,-ean  kingdom,  with  Petra  as  its 
centre,  were  largely  affected  by  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  Aramaean  neighbours. 

The  foundation  of  Greek  cities  in  Syria  after  the 
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time  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  of  primary  im- 
portance for  the  country.  Antioch  was  built  as 
the  seat  of  the  Seleueiil  dynasty,  and  became  the 
third,  if  not  the  secoiul,  city  in  the  world.  The 
Graico-Syrian  civili/ation  extended  far  down  both 
sides  of  .Jordan,  ami,  but  for  the  crazy  policy  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  consequent  Macca- 
ba!an  revolt,  might  have  abscn-bed  jud.-ea  itself. 
Syria  was  conquered  for  the  Romans  by  Pompey 
in  G.S  B.C.  The  province  of  that  name  which  he 
constituted  did  not  embrace  the  whole  country  of 
Syria  in  the  wider  sense.  It  extended  from  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  in  the  N.  to  a  little  beyond  Damascus 
in  the  S.  The  rest  of  ancient  Syria  was  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  territories  of  numerous  free 
cities,  and  partly  in  petty  principalities  subject  to 
Rome,  while  Comniagene  had  become  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  before  the  time  of  Pompey's  conquest. 
Syria  was  geographically  related  to  Cilicia,  with 
which  it  easily  communicated  by  the  Pylm  Syrice 
(Beilan  Pass),  and  Augustus  formed  the  great  triple 
province  of  Syria-Cilicia-Phoenice,  which  subsisted 
throughout  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Syria  and  Cilicia 
formed  a  single  mission-field  for  the  Apostolic 
Chvirch,  and  are  therefore  several  times  named 
together  in  the  NT  (Ac  IS-^-  •",  Gal  1=').  Hadrian 
constituted  the  three  provinces  of  Syria,  Syria- 
Phtenice,  and  Syria-Palestina.  Antioch  remained 
the  capital  of  Syria  till  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  gave  the  honour  to  Laodicea  (now 
Latakia),  making  it  a  colonia.  After  the  Muliani- 
madan  conquest  (A.D.  636)  the  old  Semitic  capital, 
Damascus,  regained  its  ascendancy.  Syria  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  (A.D.  1260), 
and  never  recovered  its  old  prosperity. 

Literature. — J.  L.  Porter,  Fice  Years  in  Damnscus,  2  voU., 
ISo.^i;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL*,  1897;  H.  C.  Butler,  Archi- 
tecture and  other  Arts,  1903;  G.  L.  Bell,  The  Desert  and 
the  Sown.  1907.  JaMES  STRAHAN. 

8YRTIS  (AV  'quicksands,'  Ac  27").— The  Great 


and  theLittleSyrti3(2upns^f7o(X77Kai/«Kpd)  were  the 
eastern  and  western  recesses  of  the  great  bay  on  the 
North  African  coast  between  Carthage  and  Cyren- 
aica.  Drifting  before  an  E.N.E.  wiiul  (see  Ei;ra- 
QUII.O),  the  crew  of  .St.  Paul's  sliiji  knew  that  they 
were  being  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis(now  the  G  ill/  iif  Sidrn),  'the  Goodwin  Sands 
of  the  Mediterranean  '  (I''.  W.  Karrar,  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Ht.  Paul,  1897,  p.  568).  The  best 
comment  on  Luke's  words  is  supplied  by  Strabo 
(xvn.  iii.  20) : 

'  The  difliculty  of  navipating  both  this  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
arises  from  the  souiitiini^s  in  many  parts  being  soft  mud.  It 
sometimes  happens,  on  the  ebbini;  and  tlowin;;  of  the  tide,  that 
vessels  are  carried  upon  the  siiallows,  settle  down,  and  are 
seldom  recovered.  Sailors  therefore,  in  tH)astin};,  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  are  on  their  guard.  lest  they  should 
be  caught  by  a  wind  unprepared,  and  driven  into  these  gulfs.' 

The  name  'Syrtis'  may  be  derived  from  the 
sucking  action  of  the  treacherous  tides — 'Syrtes 
ab  tractu  nominatre'  (Sail.  Bdl.  Jii(f.  77).  But  it 
is  sometimes  connected  with  the  Arabic  sort,  '  a 
desert,'  which  would  refer  to  the  desolate  and 
sandy  shore  that  marked  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Syrtes  (W.  Smith,  DGRG  ii.  [1S68]  1081).  Virgil 
(^En.  iv.  41)  speaks  of  the  '  inhospita  Syrtis,'  and 
there  were  many  ancient  tales,  luobably  not  a 
little  exaggerated,  of  armies  on  land  and  even 
ships  at  sea  being  overwhelmed  by  clouds  of  drift- 
ing sand  (Diod.  xx.  42 ;  Sail.  Bdl.  Jug.  78 ; 
Herod,  iii.  25.  26,  iv.  173  ;  Lucan,  ix.  294  f.). 

The  crew  of  the  scudding  ship  avoided  the 
foreseen  danger  by  laying  her  to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  i.e.  with  her  right  side  to  the  wind.  Luke's 
phrase,  x^^^tra^res  to  iTKeuos  (*  lowered  the  gear,' 
Ac  '27"  RV),  only  imperfectly  describes  this  opera- 
tion, as  it  leaves  out  an  essential  detail — the  set- 
ting of  the  storm-sail.  See  J.  Smith,  The  Voyiir/e 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1880,  p.  llOf.,  and 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen,  1895,  p.  328  f. 

James  Steahan. 


TABERNACLE  (irKijvfi,  tahernaculum).--Ta,her- 
nacle  is  the  name  given  in  the  English  Bible,  since 
the  time  of  Wyclif,  to  the  moving  sanctuary  which, 
according  to  the  OT  priestly  writers,  was  prepared 
by  Moses  as  the  place  of  worship  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  This 
tabernacle,  which  is  described  with  elaborate 
detail  in  Ex  '2.5-31,  and  which  supplies  the  writer 
of  Hebrews  with  the  premisses  of  his  great  argu- 
ment, is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  a 
post-Exilic  product  of  the  Hebrew  religious 
imagination,  working  upon  a  foundation  of  his- 
torical fact.  Suggested  by  the  Divine  promise  to 
Israel,  'My  dwelling  shall  be  with  them'  (Ezk 
37") — wliere  '  dwelling '  (l?v'P)  gives  the  literal  sense 
of  tlie  word  usually  rendered  by  '  tabernacle ' — it 
was  an  attempt  to  give  ideal  expression,  by  out- 
ward and  visible  symbols,  to  a  people's  faith  in  the 
real  presence  of  God.  Realizing  the  double  truth 
of  the  Divine  nearness  and  mysterious  unapproach- 
ableness,  the  priests  in  a  manner  materialized  the 
conditions  under  which  the  right  relation  between 
God  and  His  people  could  be  renewed  and  main- 
tained. Their  sanctuary  was  evidently  a  develop- 
ment of  the  sketch  of  Ezekiel  (40-48) ;  but,  whereas 
his  ideal  was  a  hope  to  be  realized  in  the  Messianic 
age,  theirs  was  represented  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Mosaic  time.     In  some  respects  following,  but 


in  others  widely  diverging  from,  the  arrangements 
of  the  first  Temple,  its  rittial  was  in  all  essentials 
actualized  in  the  second  and  third  Temples. 
Various  allusions  to  the  tabernacle  are  found  in 
the  apostolic  writings. 

1.  'I'lie  writer  of  Hebrews  delights,  like  Pliilo, 
in  the  tj'pical  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
OT  Scriptures,  which  seem  to  him  pregnant  with 
hidden  spiritual  meanings.  His  aim  is  to  jnove 
that  the  Christian  has  passed  '  ex  umbris  et 
imaginibus  in  veritatem.'  Never  referring  to  the 
Temple,  always  to  the  tabernacle,  he  lingers  over 
the  description  of  '  the  vessels  of  the  ministry ' 
(9-'),  entering  into  details  which  would  have  been 
superfluous  had  he  been  writing  merely  to  Jewish 
readers.  While  he  recognizes  the  splendour  of  the 
old  order,  and  reverently  unfolds  the  signilicance  of 
its  ritual,  he  regards  all  theLevitical  institutions  as 
prophetic  types  which,  having  at  length  been  ful- 
filled by  Christ,  may  now  be  set  aside  without  com- 
punction or  regret.  His  philosophical  presupposi- 
tion, or  view  of  the  world,  is  the  Platonic  and 
Philonie  one,  that  heaven  is  the  place  of  realities, 
while  earth  is  the  place  of  shadows ;  and  his 
central  doctrine  is  that  Christ,  having,  as  a 
'  minister  of  the  true  tabernacle  (^  aKtivr)  t)  dX-qSiv/i), 
which  the  Lord  i)itclied,  not  man'  (8-),  enteieil 
within     the    veil,    has    won   for    every   Christian 
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the  right  of  i>ersonal  access  to  God.  Holding,  like 
the  most  enlightened  Israelites  before  him,  that 
the  Mosaic  onlinances  were  no  more  than  Divinely 
appointed  ceremonial  forms,  and  asserting  the 
spiritual  inellectiveness  of  the  whole  ritual,  even 
of  the  supreme  sacrilice  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
he  declares  'the  lirst  tabernacle'  (9*-*),  though 
made  in  all  things  according  to  a  heavenly  pattern 
{tvttov,  8'),  to  he  Rii]perseded  by  'a  greater  ami 
more  perfect  tabernacle'  (9").  and  tlie  Levitical 
priesthood   by  'a  more  excellent  ministry'   (Sia- 

2.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  illustrates 
the  Incarnation  by  saying  that  the  Logos  taber- 
nacled {iaKTji'uaev)  among  us  (Jn  1'^).  As  God  once 
dwelt,  in  visiMe  cloud  and  Hame,  among  His 
people,  so  Christ  has  sojourned  among  men,  who 
have  beheld  His  glory,  which  in  this  instance  is 
the  spiritual  glory  of  a  perfect  manhood. 

3.  The  author  of  the  Revelation  depicts  the  final 
state  of  Messianic  happiness  in  the  words :  '  Be- 
hold, the  tabernacle  (itktjc^)  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  shall  dwell  (aKrjvwaei)  with  them '  (2P).  '  So 
closely  does  Shekinah  resemble  aK-qvri,  that  the 
former  has  even  been  thought  of  as  a  triinsl  itera- 
tion of  the  latter  '  ( C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers",  Cambridge,  1897,  p.  44).  That  was  no 
more  than  a  linguistic  fancy,  Shekinah  being 
really  derived  from  the  same  verb  as  mishkan, 
'  tabernacle.'  But  the  Mes.sianic  promise  is 
partially  fulfilled  in  an  intenser  realization  of  the 
Divine  Immanence  in  the  world,  where  '  earth's 
crammed  with  heaven,  and  every  common  bush 
afire  with  God'  (E.  B.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh, 
bk.  vii.  line  844  f . ),  and  a  modern  mystic  declares 
that  '  there  is  but  one  Temple  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  the  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is  holier  than 
this  high  form.  Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence 
done  to  this  Revelation  in  the  Flesh.  We  touch 
Heaven,  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body' 
(Novalis,  Carli/le's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  London,  1872,  ii.  216).  Cf.  St.  Paul's 
words,  '  ye  are  a  temple  (faS^,  from  vaieii/,  '  to 
dwell  ')  of  God  .  .  .  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are'  (1  Co  3"^-").  But  when  a 
promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  best  is  yet 
to  be. 

LiTERATDRE. — W.  Nowack,  Lehrbtick  der  hebraischen 
Arckfininnvs,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1894  ;  I.  Benzingrer,  H ebriiisehe 
Archduluijie,  do,,  lsi)4  ;  R.  L.  Ottley,  Asputsi^f  the  OT(BL), 
London,  1897,  pp.  220 ft.,  261  ff.  ;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  artt. 
'Tabernacle  '  in  HDB  and  EBi-n. 

James  Strahan. 
TABITHA.— See  Dorcas. 

TABLE  (r/)ci7refa).— This  word  is  used  in  the  NT 
in  various  senses.  On  a  technical  meaning  which 
it  has  in  the  Gospels  see  art.  '  Bank '  in  DCG. 

1.  In  the  primitive  Church  the  apostles  deemed 
it  unfitting  that  they  sliould  turn  aside  from  their 
proper  task  of  preaching  the  Word  of  God  and 
give  themselves  to  that  of  serving  tables  [SiaKoveiir 
Tpa?r^fais,  Ac  6").  They  accordingly  secured  the 
appointment  of  the  Seven,  which  left  them  free 
to  give  their  undivided  time  and  strength  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  {ttj  diaKovLf  rod  \6yov,  6^). 
Two  kinds  of  'service,'  or  '  deaconship,'  are  thus 
specified,  both  of  them  evangelical  and  honour- 
able, but  each  so  arduous  and  absorbing  that  a 
division  of  labour  became  imperative.  The  '  serv- 
ing of  tables '  probably  included  not  merely  the 
literal  provision  of  repasts  for  the  poor,  but  the 
task  of  determining  the  fitness  of  apjilicants  for 
relief  and  the  allocation  of  a  central  fund. 

2.  It  is  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  letters  that  we  first 
find  the  Eucharist  called  '  the  table  of  the  Lord  ' 
(TpaH^Tjs  Kvplov,  1  Co  10^').  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  he  coined  the  phrase  or  found  it 


already  in  use  in  the  primitive  Church  (cf.  Lk  22™), 
but  the  point  has  to  be  left  undetermined.  Con- 
trasting '  the  Lord's  table '  with  '  the  tables  of 
demons,'  as  he  scornfully  calls  the  riotous  feasts  of 
pagan  idolatry,  he  urges  the  moral  impo.ssibility  of 
passing  from  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Christian 
fellowship  into  the  tainted  air  of  heathen  licence 
and  debauchery. 

3.  Among  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  Place  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  names  'the  table'  (ij  rpiire'^a, 
9-),  meaning  the  table  of  sbewbread,  for  the  C(m- 
struction  and  ornamentation  of  which  directions 
are  given  in  E.\  25^"*".     See  Shewbread. 

Another  word  tr.  'table'  is  7rX(£|,  which  is  used 
in  the  LXX  for  ni'?.  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  tables 
of  stone  on  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
written  by  the  '  finger  of  God  '  with  the  tables 
that  are  not  of  stone  but  are  '  hearts  of  flesh,' 
whereon  the  Holy  Spirit  writes  the  laws  of  the 
New  Covenant  (2  Co  3*).  James  Strahan. 

TALENT. — As  a  translation  of  the  adjectival 
ToKavTtala  (fem.  sing.),  'weighing  a  talent,'  this 
word  is  found  only  in  Rev  lb-'.  The  reference  is 
to  weight,  and  not  to  money.  Even  with  the 
recovery  of  a  supposed  actual  specimen  (see  art. 
'  Weights  and  Measures '  in  HUB  iv.  906)  we  are 
still  dependent  on  an  average  estimate  of  the  weight 
of  a  talent.  This  may  be  given  as  a  little  over 
90  lb.  avoirdupois  (  =  125  lihrie,  Roman).  This 
means  that  each  hailstone  was  about  as  much  as  a 
man  of  average  strength  can  lift.  It  is  usual  to 
compare  Josephus,  BJ  V.  vi.  3,  where  stones  cast 
by  engines  of  war  are  spoken  of  in  similar  terms. 
W.  Cruickshank. 

TANNER.— See  Simon  (the  Tanner). 

TARSUS  (TapffAs).— This  city  is  famous  as  the 
capital  of  Cilieia  and  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul 
(Ac  22^ ;  cf.  9"  2P9).  It  was  built  on  both  banks 
of  the  Cydnus,  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  the  coast  and  30  miles  S.  of  the  vast 
mountain- wall  of  Taurus.  The  river  descends  swift 
and  cold  from  the  snow-clad  heights — \j/vxpl>'>  re  /ca! 
Taxi  rb  pcv/j.a  iariv  (Strabo,  XIV.  v.  12) — and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  almost  lost  his  life  from  the  eli'ects 
of  an  imprudent  bathe  in  its  icy  water  (Plut.  Alex. 
19).  Flowing,  200  ft.  wide,  through  the  heart  of  the 
city,  it  entered,  some  miles  down,  a  lake  called  the 
Rhegma — now  a  fever-breeding  marsh,  30  miles  in 
circumference — which  served  as  an  excellent  har- 
bour for  the  shipping  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
the  Cydnus  was  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  itself, 
and  all  the  world  knows  of  Cleojmtra's  pageant  on 
those  waters  (Plutarch,  Antony,  25  f. ;  Shakespeare, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  II.  sc.  ii.  line  192  ti'.). 

The  great  trade-route  from  the  Euphrates  by  the 
Amanus  Pass  joined  the  one  from  Antioch  by  the 
Syrian  Gates  about  50  miles  E.  of  Tarsus,  and  the 
single  road,  after  traversing  the  city,  turned  sharply 
northward  towards  the  Cilician  Gates — a  natural 
pass,  70  miles  long,  greatly  improved  by  engineering 
perhapsabout  1000  B.C. — which  gaveaccess  in  peace 
and  war  to  the  vast  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor. 
Highways  of  sea  and  land  thus  combined  to  make 
Tarsus  one  of  the  most  important  meeting-places  of 
East  and  West. 

The  1st  cent.  Tarsus,  whose  most  famous  son  was 
a  Jew,  a  Hellenist,  and  a  Roman  citizen,  resembled 
a  composite  photograph,  in  which  the  Greek  type 
had  been  superimposed  upon  the  Oriental,  and  the 
Roman  upon  both. 

Tarsus  is  mentioned  in  the  'Black  Obelisk'  in- 
scription as  one  of  the  cities  captured  by  the  As- 
syrian Shalmaneser  about  860  B.C.  (Records  of  the 
Past,  ed.  A.  H.  Sayce,  new  ser. ,  6  vols.,  London, 
1888-92,  iv.  47).  Under  the  Persian  Empire  it  was 
governed  sometimes  by  satraps,  sometimes  by  sub- 
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ject  kings.  Xenophon  (c.  400  B.C.)  found  it  a  iriXiv 
fi(ya\T]i'  Kal  eMai/iova,  where  Syennesis,  kinj;  of 
Ciiitia,  luid  his  residence  (Annh.  i.  ii.  2:{).  The 
victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  clianged  the  face 
of  tlie  East,  and  T.arsus  was  one  of  the  many  cities 
that  were  Hellenized  by  tlie  .Seleucids.  Antiochus 
Epi[)liaiies  IV.  visited  Cilicia  about  170  B.C.  for  tlie 
purpose  of  allaying  discontent  in  Tarsus  and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Mallus  (•>  Mac  i'""-),  and 
Hanisay  thinks  it  probable  that  this  king  recon- 
.stituted  Tarsus  as  an  autonomous  Greek  city,  and 
that,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Seleucids,  he 
planted  a  colony  of  Jews  there,  giving  them  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  (Ifforttxla.)  with  the  Greeks  {The 
Cities  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1907,  pp.  165,  180). 
The  citizens  of  Greek  towns  were  divided  into 
'  tribes'  (0i>XaO,  each  observing  its  own  special 
religious  rites ;  and,  as  the  individu.al  could  not 
enjoy  civic  privileges  e.xcept  in  his  relation  to  the 
tribe,  tliere  must  have  been  a  cf>v\-/i  of  Jews  in  Tarsus, 
each  member  of  which  could  boast  of  being  '  a  Tar- 
sian  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  '  (Ac  21^"). 
The  far-reaching  change  which  this  Antiochus,  who 
was  at  first  no  enemy  of  the  Jews,  made  in  Tarsus 
was  commemorated  by  the  new  name  given  to  the 
city — 'Antioch  on  the  Cydnus' — which,  however, 
was  soon  dropped,  as  there  were  already  so  many 
Antiochs,  and  as  Tarsus  was  still  essentially  an 
Oriental  city.  When  Pompey  reconstituted  the 
province  of  Cilicia  (in  64  B.C.),  Tarsus  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Roman  governor,  but  it  lost 
this  honour  when  Augustus  formed  the  great  joint- 
province  of  Syria-Cilicia-Phoenice  (probably  in  27 
B.C.).  Tarsus  took  Coesar's  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  memory  of  a  visit  which  the  dictator  paid 
it  in  his  march  from  Egypt  to  Pontus  it  either 
received  or  assumed  the  name  of  Juliopolis.  The 
republican  Cassius  plundered  it  on  that  account, 
but  Mark  Antony  made  it  a  civitas  libera  et  im- 
munis,  and  Augustus  confirmed  its  privileges. 
Under  a  strong  and  j  ust  Roman  government.  Tarsus 
was  left  to  the  peaceful  development  of  its  great 
resources,  and  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
while  its  Hellenization  now  went  on  apace.  In- 
spired with  an  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  the 
arts,  it  established  a  university,  which  was  not  in- 
deed so  splendidly  equipped  as  the  older  founda- 
tions of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  but,  according  to 
Strabo  (XIV.  v.  12),  even  surpassed  them  in  zeal  for 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  Tarsus  developed  a 
hir;her  civic  consciousness,  and  under  the  benign 
rule  of  Augustus'  old  preceptor,  the  Stoic  Atheno- 
dorus,  who  received  divine  honours  after  his  death, 
and  of  Nestor,  the  teacher  of  Marcellusand  perhaps 
of  Tiberius,  it  for  a  time  realized  the  Platonic  ideal 
of  government  by  philosophers.  T.  Mommsen 
has  called  Asia  Minor  '  the  promised  land  of 
municipal  vanity'  (The  Provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Eng.  tr.,2  vols.,  London,  1909,  i.  328,  n.  1), 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  Tarsus,  like  so  many 
other  cities,  arrogated  such  high-sounding  titles  as 
Metropolis,  Neokoros,  Free,  Kirst,  Fairest,  Best, 
liut  this  was  only  the  defect  of  her  qualities,  and 
all  that  was  highest  and  worthiest  in  her  life  was 
associated  with  the  intense  local  patriotism  of  her 
citizens. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  accurately  measuring 
the  etiect  of  such  an  intellectual  environment  on 
'  Saul  of  Tarsus '  during  his  formative  years.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  he  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  his  native  city  before  he  went  to  study  in 
Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Tarsus  was 
one  of  the  great  seats  of  Stoic  philosophy,  and  '  it 
is  not  mere  conjecture,  that  St.  Paul  had  some  ac- 
quaint.ance  with  the  teachers  or  the  writings  of 
this  school '  (J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippians*,  London, 
1878,  p.  304).  It  is  equally  evident  that  he  ob- 
tained in  Tarsus  an  insight  into  civic  and  Imperial 


politics,  which  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
ids  thought  as  a  Christian.  He  learned  to  give 
full  value  to  the  words  iroXirTjs  (Ac  2P"),  o-uMiroXirij! 
(Eph  2"'),  TToXiT-efa  (.-Vc  22'^»,  Ejih  2'-),  iroXiTtu^a 
(I'll  3™).  He  not  only  enjoyed,  like  all  his  com- 
patriots in  Tarsus  (the  avyyiveU  of  Ro  16'-  "■  -'),  the 
freedom  of  his  native  city,  but  he  had  the  far  higher 
privilege,  of  which  only  few  of  them  could  boast,  of 
oeing  a  Roman  born  (.\c  22-').  While  his  Tarsian 
citizenship  availed  biiu  little  outside  the  city,  his 
PaiMaiis  fi'Mi — Ciins  Hum'iniis  sum — was  a  talisman 
which  ailorded  him  protection  almost  everywhere. 
And  his  double  citizenship  not  only  was  in  itself  a 
privilege,  but  became  a  fruitful  ideal.  The  thought 
of  a  citizen-life  worthy  of  a  Tarsian  and  of  a 
Roman  early  penetrated  his  mind,  and  reappeared 
by  and  by  in  the  sublim.-ited  form  of  a  civic  con- 
duet  worthy  of  the  gosjjel  of  Christ  (iroXiTfiJco-fle, 
Ph  1^),  a  conscientious  citizen-life  led  always  be- 
fore God  (ireTroXireii/iat  TifJ  Sci^,  Ac  23'). 

After  his  conversion  St.  Paul  spent  several  years 
in  Tarsus  and  other  parts  of  Cilicia  (Gal  1-'),  labour- 
ing and  learning  there  in  unrecorded  ways,  and  it 
was  in  his  native  city  that  he  was  found  by  Barna- 
bas (Ac  11^).  At  the  beginning  of  his  .second  mis- 
sionary tour  he  was  again  in  Cilicia,  conlirming  the 
churches  which  he  had  probably  founded  (.Vc  15""), 
and  he  could  not  avoid  Tarsus  on  his  way  through 
the  Cilician  Gates  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  (Ac  16'). 
His  third  tour  also  began  with  a  journey  from 
Syrian  Antioch  to  the  region  of  Phrygia  and  Gala- 
tia  (Ac  18^),  no  doubt  via  Tarsus,  which  he  then 
probably  saw  for  the  last  time. 

Captured  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th,  and  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  11th  cent..  Tarsus  ultimately  fell 
into  Ottoman  hands  in  the  16th  century.  It  has 
now  a  population  of  25,000,  a  congeries  of  many 
nationalities. 

LrrERATiTRE. — W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson,  The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2  vols.,  London,  1S77,  i.  '26  f.,  69  f.  ;  A. 
Hausrath,  a' History  of  the  NT  Times,  4  vols.,  do.,  ISll.'i,  iii. 
4  II. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  o/  St.  Paul,  do.,  1907  ;  C. 
Wilson,  in  .Murray's  Handbookto  Asia  Minor,  dn.,  1S9.S,  p.  184  f. 

James  Strahan. 
TARTARUS.— See  Hell. 

TATTLERS.—'  Tattlers '  is  the  translation  of 
ipXOapoim  1  Ti5'''.  As  a  noun  the  word  is  found 
only  here  in  the  NT.     As  a  verb  (pXvapeu  occurs  in 

3  Jn  '",    where    it    stigmatizes    Diotrephes.      In 

4  Mac  5'"  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  and  applied  to 
a  worthless  kind  of  philosophy  (drd  t^s  (p\vdpov 
(pL\oao(pias). 

In  classical  Greek  the  word  is  in  common  use 
to  denote  '  foolery,'  '  silly  chatter,'  and  generally 
'playing  the  fool';  and  not  infrequently  with  a 
tinge  of  moral  blameworthiness.  In  1  Ti  5'^  the 
word  (frXiapoi  ('trilling  silly  talkers')  is  applied  to 
the  baser  sort  among  the  order  of  widows,  and 
especially  to  the  younger  women  of  that  order : 
'  And  withal  they  learn  also  to  be  idle,  going  about 
from  house  to  house  ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers 
also  and  busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they 
ought  not.'  '  From  leisure  springs  that  curio.sity 
which  is  the  mother  of  garrulity  '  (Calvin).  Bengel 
translates  by  garrulm.  '  The  social  intercourse  of 
idle  people  is  naturally  characterised  by  silly 
chatter'  {EOT,  Edinburgh,  1910,  in  lac.). 

We  have  here  one  of  the  vignettes  of  character, 
so  abundant  in  the  Pastorals,  where  one  sees  as  in 
a  mirror  the  frivolous  side  of  the  Greek  tempera- 
ment, its  restlessness  and  curiosity,  its  'itch'  to 
hear  or  to  tell  some  newer  thing.  In  the  land  of 
gossips  this  propensity  had  invaded  the  Church,  and 
threatened  to  become  (as  we  can  well  believe) 
troublesome  to  good  order,  as  well  as  hurtful  to 
the  grave  and  restrained  life  which  was  impera- 
tive on  Christian  women  in  the  relaxed  moral  con- 
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ditions  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire.  Timothy  is 
tlierefore  warned  to  liold  a  tiglit  rein  over  the 
troops  of  gadabout  women  witli  their  prurient  talk 
(XoXouffat  TCL  lij)  S^ovTa).     See  BABBLER. 

W.  M.  Grant. 
TAVERNS See  Three  Taverns. 

TEACHER Comparison  of  Ac  13'  with  Ro  12', 

2  Ti  1"  4^  Ja  3'  shows  that  'teachers'  (SiodrrKaXoi) 
are  not  a  separate  order  of  ofiicials,  but  a  class  of 
men  endowed  with  a  particular  gift,  which  they 
exercised  in  congregations  already  established. 
As  distinct  from  the  ecstatic  exhortations  of 
'prophets,'  the  instruction  given  by  'teachers' 
would  be  exposition  of  the  OT  and  of  the  words 
and  acts  of  Christ.  '  Teachers '  were  inferior  to 
'apostles'  and  'prophets,'  and  were  connected 
with  'pastors'  (1  Co  12-8- =»,  Eph  4").  'Apostles' 
always  had  the  gift  of  teaching ;  '  prophets '  and 
'pastors'  usually  possessed  it:  but  men  might 
have  it  without  belonging  to  any  of  these  classes. 
See  Church  Government,  Ministry. 

A.  Plummer. 

TEACHING  {SLSax'n,  SiSao-TOXfo).— The  place  and 
function  of  teaching  in  the  establisliment  of  Chris- 
ianity  are  facts  of  great  historical  interest  and 
practical  importance.  That  its  effectiveness,  as 
an  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
religion,  was  recognized  by  the  Jewish  rulers  is 
apparent  from  the  prohibitions  and  persecutions 
with  which  they  sought  to  prevent  the  apostles 
teaching  '  in  the  name  of  Jesus '  (Ac  4'*  5°*).  As 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  teaching  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  (together  with  preaching  and  healing), 
so  also  with  His  followers  it  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  their  evangelical  work.  It  was  a 
chosen  instrument  for  the  spread  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  it  gradually  tended  to  reduce  the  truths 
which  expressed  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  to  a 
recognized  body  of  doctrine. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  process 
of  teaching  and  the  subject-matter  of  teaching. 
To  speak  of  the  '  teaching  of  St.  Paul,'  for  example, 
is  ambiguous,  since  '  teaching '  may  mean  either 
'instruction'  (the  act  of  imparting  truth)  or 
'doctrine'  (the  body  of  truth  imparted).  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  biblical  usage  includes  both 
meanings.  The  NT  employs  two  terms  for  '  teach- 
ing,' viz.  SiSax^  and  Sioa(rKa\ia.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  former  signifies  the  act  and  the  latter 
the  substance  of  teaching.  This  distinction  is  not 
made  so  apparent  in  the  AV,  where  both  diSaxv 
and  diSadKaXla.  are  usually  rendered  'doctrine,' 
whereas  in  the  RV  didaxv  (which  occurs  16  times) 
is  always  rendered  'teaching'  (Ro  16"  RVm),  and 
diSaiTKaXla  (occurring  17  times)  is  rendered  '  doctrine ' 
(11  times),  'teaching'  (5  times),  and  'learning' 
(once).  To  render  5i5axv  by  the  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous word  'teaching'  is  convenient,  as  it  always 
signifies  the  act  and  in  many  instances  both  the 
act  and  the  content  of  Christian  instruction, 
whereas  Si.Saa-Ka\la  more  frequently  denotes  the 
content  alone,  and  is  well  expressed  by  'doctrine.' 
Literally  SiSasKaXia  means  '  that  which  belongs  to 
a  teacher'  (SiSdo-icaXos),  and,  in  the  judgment  of  H. 
Cremer  (Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greelc\  Edinburgh, 
1880,  p.  182),  is  used  '  for  the  most  part  in  the 
objective,  and  therefore  passive  sense,  that  which 
is  tauifht,  the  doctrine.  That  the  content  of 
teaching  is  suggested  by  this  term  is  apparent  from 
such  phrases  as  '  precepts  and  doctrines '  (Col  2-*), 
'sound  doctrine'  (1  Ti  1'",  2  Ti  4^,  Tit  1»),  and 
absolutely  '  the  doctrine'  (1  Ti  6'-  »,  Tit  21"). 

1.  The  work  of  teaching.— The  ability  to  impart 
Christian  truth  was  looked  upon  by  the  members 
of  the  early  Church  as  a  spiritual  gift  of  Divine 
grace.  Teaching  was  therefore  numbered  among 
the  charismata  ixaplo-iwra)  which  resulted  from  tlie 


bestowal  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit,  and  which  included 
such  gifts  as  prophesying,  healing,  working  of 
miracles,  and  '  tongues'  (Ko  12«,  1  Co  12""). 

(1)  Teaching  and  preaching. — Wliile  mentioned 
in  close  association  with  preaching,  tlie  gift  of 
tea<-liing  was  regarded  as  conferring  on  its  recipient 
a  distinct  function  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
As  in  the  Gospels  our  Lord  is  described  first  as 
'  preaching'  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  (Mk 
1'^)  and  then  as  'teaching'  His  disciples  the  inner 
meaning  and  principles  of  the  gospel  (4'),  so,  in  the 
early  Church,  preaching  was  one  thing  and  teach- 
ing another,  although  in  both  instances  they  were 
often  combined  (Mt  4'^,  Ac  5^  28^').  Preaching 
was  primarily  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  whereas  teaching 
was  the  calmer  and  more  systematic  instruction 
in  the  details  of  Christian  truth  and  duty  which 
followed  the  summons  to  repentance  and  saving 
faith.  While  preaching  and  teaching  were  distinct 
as  functions,  they  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be 
united  in  the  ministry  of  one  person  (1  Ti  2',  2  Ti 
1"),  especially  as  the  content  both  of  the  preaching 
and  of  the  more  elaborated  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily often  the  same  (Ac  5^-  15^^,  Col  1'^}. 

(2)  The  position  of  teaching. — In  the  two  more 
formal  lists  of  the  spiritually  endowed,  given  by 
St.  Paul,  '  teachers '  are  mentioned  after  apostles 
and  prophets  (1  Co  12^'-,  Eph  4"),  and  in  a  less 
formal  list  of  spiritual  functions  '  teaching'  is  men- 
tioned after  '  prophecy '  (Ro  12*'-),  whereas  in  1  Cor. 
the  '  word  of  wisdom  '  and  the  '  word  of  knowledge,' 
which  together  constituted  charismatic  teaching, 
are  placed  before  prophecy  (12'- '"),  and  '  a  teaching ' 
comes  before  'a  revelation' (14^*).  Prophecy  was 
a  specialized  form  of  teaching.  'The  difference 
between  the  two,'  says  A.  C.  McGiffert,  '  lay  in  the 
fact  that  while  prophecy  was  the  utterance  of  a 
revelation  received  directly  from  God,  teaching, 
specifically  so  called,  was  the  utterance  of  that 
which  one  had  gained  by  thouglit  and  reflection. 
The  teacher  might  be  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit, 
— indeed,  he  must  be,  if  he  were  to  be  a  true 
teacher  and  his  teaching  truly  spiritual, — but  what 
he  said  was  in  a  real  sense  his  own '  {History  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  Edinburgh,  1897, 
p.  529).  Some  prophets  were  able  also  to  teach, 
but  not  all  teachers  were  able  to  prophesy.  The 
apostles  might  also  teach.  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
himself  as  appointed  to  be  both  an  apostle  and  a 
teacher  (1  Ti  2',  2  Ti  1").  Teachers,  like  apostles 
and  prophets,  travelled  about  from  place  to  place, 
being  greatly  honoured  {Did.  iv.  1)  and  having  the 
right  to  expect  support  {ib.  xiii.  1-3).  They  were 
not  officials  appointed  by  any  ecclesiastical  body. 
Teaching  was  not  a  clerical  ofBce,  for  even  as  late 
as  the  5th  cent,  laymen  are  mentioned  as  teachers 
{Apostolic  Constitutions,  VIII.  xxxii.).  But  local 
congregations  tested  both  the  message  and  the 
moral  character  of  these  visiting  instructors. 
Teachers  were  more  likely  than  apostles  and 
prophets  to  settle  down  in  one  place,  and  the 
reference  to  '  pastors  and  teachers'  (Eph  4")  shows 
this  tendency  at  ^\•ork.  At  a  later  stage  it  was 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  that  he  should 
be  'apt  to  teach' (1  Ti  3=). 

(3)  Limitations  and  dangers. — Women  were  not 
permitted  to  teach  (1  Ti  2'-) — at  least  in  public — 
although,  apparently  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul's 
'healthful  teaching'  (Tit  2'),  it  was  allowable  for 
aged  women  to  impart  moral  instruction  (privately, 
it  would  seem)  as  part  of  the  Christian  training 
of  young  women  in  such  duties  as  love  of  husband 
and  children,  sobriety,  chastity,  and  kindness  (Tit 
2^'-).  Warnings  against  'false  teacliers'  occur 
frequently  in  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times. 
From  the  first,  Judaizers  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
the  apostles  (Ac  15'  21"'-,  Gal  1')  to  pervert  the 
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teacliing  of  the  gospel.  Next,  the  existence  of 
'  m.iuy  teachers'  witliin  tlie  Cliuich  (Ja  3')  pro- 
moted an  unhealthy  spirit  of  rivalry  and  faction 
wliidi  could  lie  eliminated  only  liy  a  demand  for  a 
'  good  life '  in  one  who  jirofesseil,  as  a  teacher,  to 
be  '  wise  and  understanding'  (v.'").  Then  'strange 
teachings'  began  to  multiply  (He  13").  False 
teachers  arose,  encouraging  '  lusts  of  the  llesh '  (2  P 
2--  '*),  '  fornication '  (Kev  2"-  -»),  '  false  doctrine ' 
(1  Jn  2-'''-  4"-,  1  Ti  P,  2  Ti  4="-),  being  prompted, 
too  often,  by  a  covetous  love  of  gain  (2  P  2'-  ", 
Tit  1"). 

(4)  Methodn  of  teachinq. — Instruction  was  often 
given  collectively,  in  public  or  in  private,  'in  the 
temple  and  at  home'  (Ac  S''^),  in  the  Christian  con- 
gregation (11-''),  and  more  generally  in  the  meeting 
for  edihcation  such  as  St.  Paul  describes  in  detail 
(1  Co  14).  In  the  latter  the  teaching  came  between 
the  '  psalm '  (or  hymn  of  praise)  and  the  prophetic 
'  revelation  '  (v."").  Supplementary  teaching  was 
given  privately  '  from  house  to  house '  (Ac  20™)  or 
to  individuals  (18-*).  The  Imparting  of  Christian 
truth  to  catechumens,  who  were  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  their  teacher  (Gal  6*),  de- 
veloped in  the  more  settled  churches  of  cities  and 
even  villages  (Eusebius,  HE  VII.  xxiv.  6).  Many 
churches  came  to  have  regular  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  catechumens,  that  of  Alexandria  being 
especially  famous  in  later  times. 

The  teaching  was  oral,  as  a  rule,  but  it  might 
be  conveyed  by  means  of  didactic  epistles,  such  as 
those  contained  in  the  NT  or  those  of  Clement  of 
Kome  and  Ignatius,  or  works  like  the  Didacho  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  In  addition  to  a  recital 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  P'-,  1  Co  IS'"-,  Gal  4«-), 
there  would  be  doctrinal  explanations  of  tliese  facts, 
such  as  those  contained  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
Then  there  were  authoritative  accounts  of  such 
institutions  as  the  Christian  sacrament  (1  Co  11-^'-). 
Instruction  was  also  conveyed  in  '  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs'  (Col  3"')  and  would  include  'ad- 
monition' (1-*),  exhortation  (1  Ti  4"  &^),  and  even 
reproof  and  rebuke  (2  Ti  4^),  the  administration  of 
which  called  for  patience  and  longsull'ering  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

(5)  Historical  development. — The  place  of  teach- 
ing in  the  early  Church  underwent  modilication  in 
process  of  time.  In  the  earliest  stage  it  was  some- 
what overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
prophecy  and  tongues.  To  the  ordinary  listener, 
the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  were  more 
evident  in  the  revelations  of  prophecy  or  the 
ecstatic  utterances  of  tongues  than  in  the  calmer 
discourse  of  teaching.  Against  the  tendency  to 
ascribe  undue  importance  to  glossolalia  St.  Paul 
had  early  to  make  protest  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
phecy (1  Co  14).  A  second  stage  was  reached  when 
the  early  enthusiasm  roused  by  prophetic  and 
ecstatic  speech  cooled  down  and  greater  attention 
was  given  to  the  more  systematic  utterance  of  the 
teacher.  The  prophetic  gift  was  sporadic,  that 
of  teaching  was  continuous ;  the  former  came  by 
momentary  inspiration,  the  latter  was  the  outcome 
of  long  experience ;  and  in  the  long  run  teaching 
won  the  day.  The  etiect  of  stricter  oversight  and 
completer  organization  tended  (up  to  a  certain 
point)  to  encourage  it.  The  very  directions  given 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  their  edihcation  meetings  gave  to  teaching 
a  growing  importance  in  the  process  of  spiritual 
upbuilding.  In  the  third  stage  (noticeable  in  the 
2nd  cent. )  the  function  of  teaching  became  absorbed 
in  the  office  of  administration  and  leadership.  The 
teacher  outlasted  both  the  apostle  and  the  prophet, 
but  was  eventually  subordinated  to  the  bishop,  who 
combined  in  his  office  the  functions  of  ruling  and 
teaching.     In  earlier  times  the  apostles,  prophets, 


and  teachers  had  autliority  because  they  possessed 
gifts  of  insight  and  knowledge  qualifying  them 
to  give  directions  in  belief  and  practice.  But,  as 
the  need  for  organizaticm  and  discipline  increased 
pari  passu  with  the  decline  of  inspired  utterance, 
teaching,  at  lirst  overshadowed  hj-  ))rophecy,  now 
became  ab.sorbed  by  leadership,  although  it  re- 
mained a  permanent  function  in  the  ('hurch. 

2.  The  content  of  Christian  teaching.— The  NT 
Epistles  and  the  specimens  of  instruction  preserved 
in  Acts  embody  the  content  of  Christian  teaching 
during  the  1st  century.  The  amplihcation  and 
modihcation  of  this  primitive  norm  of  belief  and 
practice  can  be  traced  in  the  Didache,  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  and  Ignatius,  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years. 

The  detailed  exposition  and  co-ordination  of  the 
contents  of  Christian  teaching  will  be  found  in  the 
various  articles  dealing  with  the  suhjects  concerned. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  characterize 
broadly  the  early  Christian  teachin"  as  a  body 
of  truth.  Compared  with  the  varie<l  literature  of 
the  ancient  world  it  was  exclusively  religious  in 
character,  and  in  contrast  with  the  philosophic 
speculations  of  the  Greek  and  Hellenistic  schools 
it  claimed  to  be  a  body  of  revealed  truth.  The 
Christian  teacher  did  not  so  much  unfold  a  philo- 
sophy of  religion  as  expound  and  apply  the  truths 
embodied  and  revealed  in  Christ,  lie  taught  '  in 
the  name  of  Jesus '  (Ac  4'*  5^),  he  used  the  doctrines 
of  the  OT  inasmuch  as  they  bore  witness  of  Christ, 
he  repeated  the  teaching  given  by  Christ  with  the 
formula  'Eemember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus' 
(20**),  he  continued  '  in  the  apostles'  doctrine '  (2''-), 
and  as  occasion  arose  he  applied  the  principles 
underlying  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  doctrinal 
and  ethical  problems  that  arose  within  the  Church. 
In  the  later  Epistles  a  conservative  tendency  is 
noticeable.  The  content  of  Christian  teaching 
came  to  be  fixed  and  authoritative.  It  was  called 
'  the  teaching '  (1  Ti  6',  2  Jn » ;  cf.  Rev  22«<'-)  or  the 
'  sound  doctrine '  (2  Ti  4^).  St.  Paul  early  utters 
a  warning  to  the  Romans  against  departing  from 
'  the  doctrine  which  ye  learned  '  (Ro  16"),  and  later 
Timothy  is  called  a  good  minister  because  he  lia<l 
been  'nourished  in  (3ie  words  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  good  doctrine'  (I  Ti  4*),  and  in  which  he  had 
continued. 

The  general  character  of  the  content  of  the 
teaching  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
described  (1  Co  12*)  as  the  'word  of  wisdom'  (\iyyoi 
ffo(plas)  and  as  the  'word  of  knowledge'  {\6yos 
■yi/iicreais).  The  message  of  the  teacher  consisted  of 
a  discourse  in  which  either  '  wisdom '  or  '  know- 
ledge '  {yfuxns)  would  predominjit.e  according  to  the 
special  nature  of  the  gift  of  teaching  bestow^ed. 
A  difl'erence  is  to  be  noted  between  wisdom  and 
gnosis.  The  former  consisted  in  an  acquaintance 
with  '  God's  wisdom  '  (1  Co  1'^'),  or  the  Divine  pl.an 
of  redemption,  which  St.  Paul  calls  elsewhere  '  the 
mystery  of  God  '  (2').  O.  PHeiderer  describes  it  as 
'  the  knowledge  of  elementary  Christian  truths  in 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  form  of  actual  fact' 
(PanUnism,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  London,  1877,  i.  235). 
On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  (gnosis)  came  by 
intuition  and  consisted  of  insight  into  truth  through 
spiritual  illumination.  In  Christian  wisdom  the 
truth  was  arrived  at  by  the  teacher's  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning  ;  in  the  Christian  gnosis 
the  truth  was  bestowed  as  an  immediate  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  The  hrst  enabled  the  teacher  to  explain 
the  truth,  the  latter  qualified  him  to  interpret  it. 
The  knowledge  of  the  teacher  was  largely  an  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  process  of  human 
redemption  thro\igh  Christ  (Ph  3'"). 

The  continuity  of  NT  with  OT  teacliing  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  teacher  began  with  such 
truths  as  were  common  to  Judaism  and   Chris- 
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tianity.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  exist- 
ence, unity,  and  holiness  of  God  he  would  learn 
from  the  OT.  He  appropriated  the  .Jewish  heliefs 
as  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  nature  and 
sinfulness  of  man.  He  insisted  on  the  primary 
demands  of  the  Moral  Law. 

After  allowing  for  what  was  taken  over  from  the 
OT  and  emhodied  in  the  NT,  the  remaining  subject- 
matter  of  specifically  Christian  teaching  consists 
of  two  elements — doctrinal  and  ethical. 

(1)  Doctrinal  content. — The  outstanding  and 
ever-recurring  subject  in  Christian  instruction  was 
tlie  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.  St.  Paul's  declara- 
tion to  the  Corinthians  tliat  he  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  them  '  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified'  (1  Co  2-)  was  true  of  himself 
not  only  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a  teacher.  The 
teacliing  of  apostolic  times,  whether  soteriological, 
eschatoIogicaXor  practical,  was  essentially  Christo- 
centric.  While  the  preacher,  as  a  herald  (Kripv^), 
made  his  proclamation  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  teacher,  in 
the  meeting  for  edification  or  to  individual  listeners, 
had  to  unfold  and  explain  the  deep  truths  involved 
in  this  momentous  fact. 

The  story  of  the  events  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  together  with  an  account  of  His  sinless  char- 
acter and  His  death  and  resurrection,  had  to  be  told 
(1  Co  1.5"'-,  2  Co  8»,  Gal  4«-)  much  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Four  Gospels. 
But  the  doctrinal  and  tlieolo"ical  implications  of 
tliese  historical  facts  had  to  be  made  explicit  by 
appeal  both  to  Scripture  and  to  spiritual  experience. 
The  gospel  concerning  Jesus  Christ  needed  much 
exposition.  In  order  that  men  should  intelligently 
believe  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Christ,  as 
proved  by  His  resurrection  '  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures '  (1  Co  15*),  that  He  was  the  Saviour  of  sinful 
men  tlirough  His  expiatory  death  upon  the  Cross 
(Ro  5^-*,  2  Co  5'*--'),  that  He  was  the  redeeming 
head  of  the  human  race  (Ro  5'°,  2  Co  15--),  that, 
moreover,  He  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the 
creative  ideal  of  the  wliole  universe  (Eph  1'",  Col 
ji6t.  os)^  time  was  needed,  and  methods  of  explana- 
tion which  were  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  preacher. 
To  the  teacher  was  allotted  the  important  task 
of  expounding  and  co-ordinating  the  truths  pro- 
claimed in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Tlie  experiences  of  salvation,  which  came  to 
believers  through  their  faith  in  Christ,  required 
reflective  consideration ;  hence  the  prominence 
given  in  Christian  teaching  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  historic  gift  of  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost proved  to  be  also  the  indwelling  principle  of 
the  new  Divine  life  in  redeemed  men  (Ro  5'  8",  1 
Co  212,  Gal  4»,  Eph  3'«).  Although  the  dogma  of 
the  Divine  Trinity  was  the  outcome  of  much  later 
reflexion,  the  elements  of  a  doctrine  of  the  three-fold 
nature  of  the  Divine  existence  emerged  in  the 
teaching  of  the  1st  century. 

The  preacher  having  summoned  men  to  repent- 
ance and  saving  faith  in  Christ,  the  teacher  ex- 
hibited the  resultant  state  of  salvation  in  many 
aspects.  The  legal  aspect  required  tlie  teacher  to 
present  the  truth  as  evangelical  justification ;  its 
regenerative  results  enabled  him  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  'new  creation.'  The  family  life  illustrated  the 
blessing  as  adoption  and  the  possession  of  filial 
consciousness.  The  Jewish  Dispensation  supplied 
such  ideas  as  the  '  New  Covenant '  and  '  royal 
priesthood,'  by  which  the  Christian's  new  relation- 
ship to  God  could  be  understood.  Religious  and 
ceremonial  observances  in  the  ancient  world  aflbrded 
the  basis  for  a  fresh  and  more  ethical  conception 
of  salvation  as  mystical  union  with  a  dying  and 
risen  Saviour  or  as  sanctification  through  the  in- 
dwelling Holy  Spirit. 

Moreover,  '  things  to  come '  occupied   a  large 


place,  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  in 
the  more  developed  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  The 
preacher  heralded  an  impending  Parousia  ;  he  ex- 
liorted  his  hearers  to  repentance  in  view  of  the 
certain  approach  of  Christ  as  Judge  ;  he  proclaimed 
the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection.  The 
teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  while  including  these 
great  truths  in  his  doctrinal  instruction,  had  many 
questions  to  face  in  view  of  the  apocalyptic  fancies 
and  hopes  so  rife  in  contemporary  Judaism  and 
the  Greek  speculations  concerning  immortality  so 
widely  propagated  through  the  Hellenistic  schools 
of  religious  philosophy.  The  very  lapse  of  time 
bi'ought  its  problems.  The  hope  and  belief  of  the 
primitive  Church  that  Christ  was  immediately  to 
appear  called  for  explanation  in  view  of  what 
would  appear  to  some  a  disappointing  postpone- 
ment. This  drew  from  the  teacher  a  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  interpretation  of  eschatological 
truth.  2  Thessalonians  shows  St.  Paul,  as  teacher, 
correcting  the  hopes  roused  in  his  hearers  by  the 
eschatological  message  of  St.  Paul,  as  preacher 
(Ac  17^  1  Th  l'»  4>3'-).  In  Corinthians  the  Apostle 
deals  with  problems  of  individual  immortality 
raised  through  the  grim  fact  of  death  among 
believers.  In  his  later  Epistles  the  cosmical  aspect 
of  '  things  to  come'  emerges  as  implicated  in  his 
maturer  and  final  teaching  concerning  Christ  as 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  existed  before  the 
visible  universe  and  in  whom  all  created  things 
are  recapitulated  (Eph  1™-)  and  will  find  their 
final  consummation  in  glory  (Pli  S'"'-,  Col  1''^-). 

(2)  Ethical  content. — In  speaking  of  the  'teach- 
ing of  Jesus'  or  the  'apostles'  teaching,'  it  is 
usually  the  doctrinal  or  theological  content  that  is 
primarily  thought  of,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prac- 
tical and  moral.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  records 
and  specimens  of  our  Lord's  instruction  and  that 
of  His  followers  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
ethical  teaching  is  very  great.  The  historic  interest 
in  apostolic  doctrine  aroused  through  centuries  of 
controversy  has  overshadowed  the  moral  teaching. 
While  it  may  be  straining  the  niceties  of  philo- 
sophical terminology  to  speak  of  the  '  ethics  of  the 
NT '  as  though  it  constituted  a  system  of  moral 
principles  and  precepts  based  on  human  reason, 
yet  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  substantial  body  of 
ethical  teaching  contained  in  the  NT.  In  the 
apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  literature  this  teaching 
receives  full  and  explicit  exposition.  Nor  again 
can  any  one  overlook  the  influence  of  such  moral 
teaching  upon  the  subsequent  developments  of 
human  civilization. 

The  teacher  in  apostolic  times  based  his  moral 
commands  as  to  conduct  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  Moral  Law.  But  there  was  a  distinctively 
Christian  '  way '  (Ac  9^)  or  mode  of  life,  which  was 
taught  and  applied  by  the  Christian  teacher  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jewish  Rabbis  dealt 
with  their  Halakha.  The  authoritative  norm  of 
such  teaching  was  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
Lord.  Hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  my  ways  which 
be  in  Christ,  even  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  every 
church'  (1  Co  4").  In  warning  the  Ephesians 
against  their  former  Gentile  vices,  the  Apostle 
says,  '  Ye  did  not  so  learn  Christ ;  if  so  be  that 
ye  heard  him,  and  were  taught  in  him'  (Eph  i^"). 
The  various  precepts,  however,  were  all  applica- 
tions of  the  central  principle  of  love,  thus  '  fulfil- 
ling the  law  of  Christ'  (Gal  5"  6=).  Negatively, 
the  Christian  ethic  prohibited  open  vice,  such  as 
fornication  and  drunkenness ;  it  exposed  the  sin- 
fulness of  spiritual  errors,  such  as  pride  and  covet- 
ousness  ;  positively,  it  enjoined  purity,  self-control, 
liinnility,  and  above  all  Christian  love  (ayairT)).  The 
supreme  end  of  moral  perfection,  of  holiness,  was 
set  before  believers  by  the  apostles  and  teachers, 
whom   we  see    not  only  instructing  converts  in 
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doctrine,  but  also  '  admonishing  every  man  and 
teiu'hiiig  every  man  in  all  wisdum,  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ'  (Col  1^). 

LiTERATi'RE. — III  adililioFi  to  the  works  quoted  above,  see 
W.  F.  Adeney.  art.  '  Teacher,  Teachint;,'  in  1IDH;  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  Th>'  C/ilirc/t  ami  tftt'  Ministrj/  in  the  Early  Centuries-, 
I^ondon,  11)113  ;  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  C/(r(,s(mrt  Lite  intlie  I'nmi- 
live  Church,  Kiii;.  tr.,  «lu.,  U)04 ;  C.  von  Weizsacker,  'I'he 
Apostolic  Atje  of  the  Christian  Church-,  do.,  lS!)7-!l'.t. 

M.  Scott  Flktciikr. 

TEMPERANCE  (iyKpireia).  —  The  aim  of  the 
present  article  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
(yKpdreia  in  the  NT.  Our  word  '  temperance '  is  in 
popular  speech  limited  to  moderation  in  the  use  of 
intoxicants  or  total  ahstinence  therefrom.  This 
limitation  of  the  word  indicates  the  seriousness  of 
tlie  drink  question  in  modern  times  ;  but  ti^mper- 
ance  in  the  NT  is  not  so  restricted,  so  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  temperance  in  the  modern  sense  can  be 
touched  on  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  included  in 
the  more  general  question  of  ^yKpdreia. 

1.  Temperance  synthetically  viewed  as  one  of 
a  catalogue  of  moral  virtues  or  graces. — In  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  Greek  ethics  aiul  also  the 
seven  of  scholastic  and  modern  times  temperance 
has  a  place,  and  its  meaning  is  determined  not  only 
analytically  but  also  synthetically,  i.e.  its  relation 
in  the  moral  life  to  other  virtues  is  e.xliibited.  Is 
there  any  synthetic  treatment  of  it  in  the  NT  ? 

In  Gal  5'""^  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  group  of 
graces,  and  some  have  found  in  its  position  here  a 
proof  that  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  kej'-stone  of  the 
moral  structure — the  culminating  point  of  a  climax 
(A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  Ethics  of  St.  Paid,  Glasgow, 
1910,  p.  184  ff.) ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  St.  Paul 
maybe  opposing  it  to  'drunkennesses  and  revel- 
lings  '  in  the  corresponding  list  of  vices,  in  which 
case  the  word  would  approach  in  meaning  our  own 
'  temperance' ;  but  in  all  likelihood  its  position  in 
the  list  is  in  no  way  regulative  of  its  meaning,  and 
so  we  are  compelled  to  take  it  in  its  ordinary  sense 
of  self-control  in  food,  drink,  and  especially  in 
sexual  indulgence.  These  ethical  lists  in  St,  Paul 
are  not  constructed  logically.  The  lack  of  unifor- 
mity in  them  is  a  suliicient  proof  of  this.  Thus  in 
Ac  24-°  temperance  is  associated  with  righteousness 
(not  in  the  specific  Pauline  sense),  and  both  are 
enforced  in  the  light  of  the  judgment  to  come.  The 
reason  for  the  association  of  the  two  is  simply  that 
Felix  was  notoriously  deficient  in  both  these  points 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54  ;  Suet.  CUmd.  28).  Here  '  temper- 
ance'primarily,  perhaps  exclusively,  means' contin- 
ence ' — the  irepi  ruJv  dcppoSKrliov  (yKpdreta  of  Xenophon 
{A(/.  V.  4) — a  restricted  meaning  which  the  verb  has 
in  1  Co  7".  Indeed  the  word  tended  towards  this 
limited  sense  in  later  literature  as  our  own  word 
'  temperance'  is  restricted  to  the  matter  of  drink. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  Iiumorality  was  even  a 
graver  sin  for  the  Church  than  gluttony  or  drunken- 
ness. 

In  Mt  23"  our  Lord  condemns  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  dpirayri  and  aKpacrla,  and  if  with 
Grotius  (see  Commentaries)  we  could  explain  the 
latter  of  sensual  indulgence  we  would  have  exact 
opposites  of  righteousness  and  temperance  as  here 
used  by  St.  Paul  (cf.  Jos,  Ant.  VIII.  vii.  5  for  this 
meaning  of  dKpaala).  The  context,  however,  is 
more  in  favour  of  taking  dKpa<ria  as  meaning  over- 
indulgence in  eating  and  drinking. 

In  Tit  P  we  have  righteousness  (among  other 
virtues)  joined  with  temperance  as  virtues  neces- 
sary for  a  bishop  or  presbyter  (SIkoiox  .  .  .  iyKpar^). 
Here  ■  temperate'  ought  naturally  to  be  taken  in 
its  ordinary  meaning  as  control  of  bodily  desires. 
It  is  not  so  comprehensive  as  auKppuv,  a  term  which 
implies  rational  balance  as  well  as  moral  self- 
control.  The  one  (awrppuv)  is  a  genus  of  which  the 
other  (iyKparr)^)  is  a  specie.s.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  arrange  the  terms  of  these  Pauline  cata- 


logues genetically.  The  arrangement  is  often  a 
nuitter  of  rhythm,  not  of  moral  nexus  (see  2  Co  G°"'), 
and  therefore  it  is  pedantic  to  see  any  immanent 
ethical  connexion  between  the  members  of  these 
lists. 

To  Tit  2"  we  owe  the  tripartite  division  of 
duties  into  duties  to  oneself  (au<t>p6vws),  duties  to 
others  (SiKaiws),  and  duties  to  God  (eiW;3u)s)— 'sobrie 
erga  nos,  juste  erga  nroximum,  pie  erga  Deum  ' 
(Bernard,  quoted  by  Alford,  in  lor,.).  Our  virtue  of 
temperance  would  fall  uiuler  the  lir.st  of  these  as  a 
species  under  a  genus,  but  it  is  questionable  if  this 
division  was  in  the  writer's  mind.  '  1uiipp6vus  can 
with  as  little  propriety  be  referred  inerelj'  to  one's 
self  as  SiKofus  merely  to  others,  and  by  ewf/Siis  is 
also  denoted  the  whole  s]>lierc  of  the  Christian  life  ' 
(A.  Wiesinger,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1851,  in  lor,.). 
Lucian  has  the  same  virtues  together  and  calls 
them  the  pure  world  of  the  soul  (see  Alford,  in  loc). 
The  fact  that  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  have  so 
many  lists  of  virtues — similar  yet  never  identical — 
is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  did  not  write  with  a 
fixed  system  of  ethics  in  the  background  of  his 
mind. 

In  2  P  !'•*  there  appears  on  the  other  hand  an 
inner  psychological  connexion  between  the  various 
virtues  mentioned.  These  are  not  thrown  together 
at  haphazard  ;  there  is  a  distinct  mural  progress, 
an  advance  like  the  Stoic  irpoKOTrri  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  stage.  Faith  furnishes  moral  energy  (dperi;), 
it  knowledge,  and  it  in  turn  eyKpdTaa,  till  we  are 
led  up  to  love.  Here  undoubtedly  its  place  in  the 
list  throws  light  on  its  meaning.  It  springs  out  of 
faith,  which  supplies  the  moral  energy  for  and  the 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  pursued  and  avoided.  It  is  the  mastery  of 
self  over  its  own  internal  ho.stile  forces,  just  as 
i/trop.oi'i],  'endurance,'  is  mastery  of  the  self  in  face 
of  outward  enemies.  Temper.ance  and  endurance 
are  indeed  closely  akin.  When  the  struggle  is 
against  one's  own  lusts,  the  necessary  virtue  is 
temperance  ;  when  it  is  against  hostile  forces  from 
without,  then  endurance — a  military  word— is  the 
virtue  required.  The  placing  of  knowledge  and 
energy  before  it  in  the  list  shows  that  temperance 
needs  both  strength  and  insight  as  elements,  Tlie 
Christian  Church,  however,  has  never  looked  on 
this  list  in  2  Peter  as  an  infallible  norm.  In 
Hernias  iyKpdreia  is  made  directly  the  daughter  of 
faith — virtue  and  knowledge  are  omitted — and 
opposed  to  aKpacrla  (  Vis.  Ill,  viii.  7,  Sim.  IX,  xv,  2), 
Tlie  fact  is  that  the  general  literature  of  the 
period  is  full  of  such  lists,  .and  this  one  in  2  Pet. 
can  be  paralleled  in  parts  from  inscriptions  (see 
Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten,  Tiibingen,  1908,  p.  239, 
Eng,  tr, ,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  London, 
1911,  p.  322).  We  have  a  literary  parallel  in  the 
Tabula  of  Cebes  (xx.  3),  and  E.  von  Dobscliiitz 
quotes  from  lamblichus,  de  vita  Pytluig.,  the  vices 
that  spring  out  of  aKpaala — '  lawless  marriages  and 
corruptions  and  drunkennesses,  and  unnatural 
pleasures  and  certain  violent  lusts.'  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  origin  of  these  catalogues  of  vices 
(aarafidaeis)  and  virtues  (dxa/Sdo-fis)  the  reader  is 
referred  to  his  excursus  in  Christian  Life  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  p.  400  ft'. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  the  subject  the 
question  which  is  raised  by  C.  Bigg  (ICC,  '  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude,' Edinburgh,  1901,  ire /oc.)  has 
to  be  faced.  He  considers  that  St,  Peter  regards 
temperance  and  the  other  virtues  (except  faith)  as 
acquired  by  native  moral  etlort  working  <m  the 
Divinely  given  deposit  of  faith,  whereas  St.  Paul 
overlooks  the  human  eflbrt.  Virtue  was  to  St.  Paul 
the  result  of  Divine  grace,  not  of  ethical  endeavour, 
to  use  Aristotle's  distinction  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  9), 
whereas  to  St.  Peter  the  'flame'  was  from  God, 
but  the  oil  to  feed  the  flame  came  from  man's  own 
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zeal  and  fidelity  (Bigg,  p.  257,  quoting  Bengel  on 
2  1'  I*).  The  fact  is,  however,  that  St.  Paul  never 
forgets  moral  effort.  Whether  virtue  is  obtained 
0i'(jei  or  Idei  or  StSaxv  (Arist.  Ftk.  X.  ix.  6  ;  cf. 
0i'«reus,  fiaO-^aeai,  dffKi^aeuis  [Diog.  Laert.  v.  18])  was 
not  consciously  before  his  mind  or  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  2  Peter,  but  in  liis  writings 
lie  acknowledges  each  mode.  He  writes  in  one 
place  of  the  Gentiles  doing  good  by  nature 
(Ho  2").  He  compares  the  Christian  life  with  the 
athletic  and  the  military.  Moral  growth  is 
expressed  by  him  as  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
virtues,  as  the  Roman  soldier  puts  on  his  armour 
piece  by  piece.  The  question  as  to  the  distinction 
between  the  work  of  God  and  tlie  work  of  man  in 
the  Christian  soul  is  not  regarded  in  the  NT  in  this 
antagonistic  fashion.  Both  are  recognized  and 
emphasized  without  any  feeling  of  opposition.  To 
read  into  the  NT  our  later  synergistic  difficulties 
is  an  anachronism. 

The  notion  of  a  double  morality  came  into 
Cliristianity  very  early.  It  is  possibly  found  in  the 
Didacke,  vi.  2,  and  in  Hennas  (see  C.  E.  Luthardt, 
Histoj-y  of  Christian  Elhir.s,  tr.  W.  Hastie,  Edin- 
burgh, 1889,  p.  126),  but  not  in  the  NT.  The 
NT  ethics  is  of  a  piece,  having  a  definite  origin  and 
a  single  aim.  What  is  distinctive  of  the  NT  is  not 
the  precise  determination  of  the  sphere  of  different 
virtues  or  their  place  in  a  fixed  catalogue — that 
is  after  all  a  scholastic  problem — but  rather  the 
emphasis  on  their  origin  in  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  soul  (they  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit) 
and  consequently  on  their  inwardness  and  per- 
vasiveness, thoughts  and  desires,  aims  and  inten- 
tions, as  well  as  actions  being  seriously  taken  into 
consideration.  The  influence  on  temperance  of  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Resurrection,  e.g.,  is  so  profound 
that  this  virtue  like  all  the  rest  is  totally  trans- 
formed, and,  though  often  we  may  describe  it  as 
Plato  or  Aristotle  would,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a 
new  world,  where  virtues  have  new  meanings  and 
new  values.  We  are  in  a  realm  where  Divine  grace 
and  the  hope  of  Christ's  appearing  are  distinctly 
operative  (Tit  2'-'-).  We  cannot  therefore  fix  the 
meaning  of  these  virtues  by  reference  to  these 
lists ;  they  must  be  explained  in  the  light 
of  the  whole  Christian  life.  The  aim  of  such 
lists  is  practical,  and  in  practice  now  one  virtue 
and  now  another  has  to  be  emphasized,  one  virtue 
may  now  be  the  cause  and  now  the  effect  of 
another.  Christianity  deals  with  the  personality 
as  a  whole,  not  in  parts. 

2.  'EYKpareio  viewed  analytically — its  sphere 
and  contents  described. — "E.yKpiTeLa.  liad  a  long 
ethical  history  behind  it  in  St.  Paul's  time.  The 
non-ethical  meaning  does  not  concern  us  here.* 
Aristotle  [Eudem.  Eth.  vli.)  gives  us  the  prevalent 
notions  concerning  it  in  his  own  day  and  tries  to 
fix  its  intension  and  extension  by  criticizing 
these  notions.  According  to  him,  the  word  was 
sometimes  used  vaguely  in  a  wide  sense  so  as  to 
include  control  of  all  passions,  emotions,  and 
actions.  He  points  out,  however,  that  as  a  rule  in 
these  cases  the  word  was  not  used  simpliciter,  but 
with  the  sphere  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
defining  substantive,  e.g.  '  teni iterate  as  regards 
fame,'  etc.  Tlie  ambiguity  as  to  the  range  of  the 
word,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  always  done.  Ordinary  speech  is  notoriously 
inexact.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  be  sure  liow 
much  the  Apostle  means  to  cover  by  it  in  Tit  1°. 
The  Greek  commentators  took  it  in  the  wide  sense 
— control  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  and  the  eyes, 
the  not  being  dragged  down  by  any  passion  ;  but 

*  The  non-ethical  meaning  occura  in  2  Mac  1015-  17  :  oi 
'I6ou/xatoi  cyKparets  eiriKatpoti/  oxvptoixdrotv  ofres,  *  being  masters 
Of  important  strongiiolds  ' ;  e-yxpaTei?  eyeVocro  ratv  TOTToiVy  '  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  tlie  positions.' 


it  is  safer  to  regard  it  as  referring  mainly  to  self- 
control  in  the  matters  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  lust.  In  the  OT,  however,  the  verb  is  used 
simpliciter  in  the  wide  sense.  Joseph,  in  order  to 
control  his  emotion  before  his  brethren,  went  into 
his  chamber  and  wept  there  ;  then  he  came  out  and 
had  control  over  himself  ((^eXduiv  /ueKpaTei'iiraTo, 
Gn  43^').  It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  here  the  term  is 
used  for  control  over  generous  impulses,  which 
might  have  (by  premature  disclosure)  spoiled  their 
own  good  intentions.  We  see  here  what  St.  Peter 
may  have  had  in  his  mind  by  making  knowledge 
an  element  in  .self-control.  He  himself  had  lacked 
true  self-control  in  the  excess  of  noble  impulses 
ungoverned  by  knowledge,  as  when  he  drew  the 
sword  for  his  Master's  sake.  St.  Paul  also  has 
this  in  mind  when  he  tells  the  Philippians  that 
their  love  should  increase  in  knowledge  (Ph  V)  and 
every  perception.  Beneficence  and  charity  may  be 
spoiled  by  lack  of  insight,  by  being  beforehand 
with  their  gifts.  '  What  he  desires  and  asks  of 
them  in  the  matter  of  charity  is  not  more  sacrifice, 
in  which  regard  the  Macedonian  Churches  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  (2  Co  8'"-  U', 
1  Th  4"),  nor  that  simplicity  in  giving  which  he  so 
often  commends  (Ro  12",  2  Co  9",  Ja  1',  Mt  6^),  but 
rather  the  opposite — a  clear  insight  into  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  their  charity  may  be  exercised 
consistently  with  uprightness  and  good  order'  (T. 
Zahn,  Intr'od.  to  the  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1909, 
i.  527).  Thus  we  see  that  there  may  be  intemper- 
ance in  generosity,  in  charity,  and  in  the  very 
highest  qualities  of  the  soul.  Very  different  from 
the  temperance  of  Joseph  is  the  false  temperance 
of  Saul.  He  offered  sacrifice  in  Samuel's  absence  and 
thus  exonerates  him.self  :  '  I  overcame  myself,  and 
ottered  the  holocaust '  {^veKjjaTeuffdfnjv  Kai  av-qveyKO. 
TTjv  oKoKavTuxTiv),  1  S  13'"  (LXX  1  Kiugs).  What 
appeared  to  Saul  temperance  Avas  really  lack  of 
faith  and  lack  of  patience,  and  often  we  see 
men  whose  aims  are  good  intemperate  in  their 
methods  and  in  their  haste.  From  these  examples 
it  is  clear  that  the  word  '  temperance '  may  be  used 
in  the  very  widest  sense. 

The  privative  adjective  is  used  thus  widely  also 
in  Pr  27"°',  but  here  the  universe  of  discourse  is 
distinctly  mentioned  {oi  dTraiSevroi  aKparels  yXuiaarj, 
'  unrestrained  in  speech  ' ;  cf.  4  Mac  ."5"^  for  a  con- 
junction of  the  same  ideas  of  training  and  self- 
control — ou  \f/evaojj.ai  ffe,  Traideura  p6jx€,  qv8^  rpeui^o/xai 
at,  <pi\ri  i-fKp6,Teia).  St.  Paul  has  the  same  ideas  in 
Tit  2'^,  but  to  him  the  source  of  true  iraiSela  is  not 
the  Law  but  the  grace  of  God  ;  yet  in  both  cases 
the  influence  of  training  is  recognized,  and  training 
here  includes  both  the  Aristotelian  /idffijtris  and 
d<7Kr)ffis  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  18).  It  is  striking  how 
large  a  vocabulary  St.  Paul  has  for  sins  of  s|peech 
(cf.  St.  James  also),  and  in  the  only  place  where 
lie  uses  aKparets,  side  by  side  with  it  occurs  Sici/JoXoi 
(2  Ti  3').  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  emphasis  on 
such  sins  is  that  these  have  always  been  a  peculiar 
failing  of  the  East. 

As  a  strict  terminus  ethicus,  however,  iyKpireia, 
as  Aristotle  points  out,  was  restricted  to  control 
over  the  sensual  desires — the  desires  for  food,  drink, 
and  sexual  indulgence.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
usage  in  Sir  18'"-19',  a  passage  which  is  headed 
Eyd-pdreia  i/'i'x^s-  There  gluttonous  luxury  {TptKpri), 
wine,  and  women  (oli'oj  Kal  ywalKe^)  are  condemned. 
'  Wine  and  women  will  make  men  of  understanding 
to  fall  away  :  and  he  that  cleaveth  to  harlots  will 
be  the  more  reckless'  (19-).  The  jiassage  may  well 
be  contrasted  with  2  P  P"".  In  the  one  passage 
we  have  the  advance  in  virtue  of  the  man  who 
makes  provision  (inxopvyiitraTe)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  faith  ;  in  the  other,  the  descent  in  vice  of 
him  who  makes  provision  (xo/)i;7^(reis)  for  his  lusts. 
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Even  inside  this  domain  of  sens\ial  desires  tlie  word 
difi'ersfrom  aoiippoavvr),  with  wliich  in  popular  speech 
it  was  often  identified,  for  the  latter  indicates  not 
only  that  a  man  has  control  of  his  passions,  but 
that  he  has  an  easy  mastery  over  them,  lunppoavv-q 
I'xtenilsalso  to  the  highest  faculties  of  man,  which 
iyKpareia  when  accurately  used  does  not.  In  the 
aiiijipuv  the  ])assions  are  entirelj-  harmonized  with 
one  another  and  unitedly  under  the  persuasive 
hegemony  of  the  reason,  tlie  more  violent  passions 
being  thus  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ifKpaTi^s  is  subject  to  strong  desires,  which  he  can 
control  only  with  ditliculty  and  etlbrt.  This  use 
of  iyKparaa  agi'ees  well  with  the  manner  in  whicli 
St.  Paul  describes  those  Corinthians  whose  lusts 
were  as  a  hidden  fire  or  the  heathen  who  burned 
towards  one  another  in  lust. 

"EyKpdTda  is  tlius  lower  in  the  moral  scale  than 
atjiippoavri}  but  higher  than  axoXacria  (a  term  not 
found  in  the  NT).  The  dKdXaurot  has  definitely 
adopted  pleasure  as  his  good  and  pursues  it  with- 
out qualms  of  conscience.  The  dxpaT^s  knows  what 
is  right,  but  either  his  passions  are  too  strong  for 
him  or  he  sophisticates  his  reason  into  thinking 
that  in  any  particular  action  the  doing  of  it  is 
good  for  him.  He  may  be  compared  to  a  State 
which  passes  good  legislation  but  does  not  carry  it 
out.  The  iyKpa-r/js  would  carry  it  out  by  force  if 
necessary.  His  morality  at  times  may  be  a  police 
and  military  morality,  whereas  the  aJ^ppuiv  may  be 
compared  to  a  State  in  which  the  citizens  obey 
good  laws  instinctively  and  lovingly  without  the 
necessity  of  force,  where  right  is  followed  easily 
because  it  is  right.  Aristotle  also  draws  moral 
distinctions  inside  this  virtue  itself,  saying  that 
the  incontinence  of  anger  is  not  so  bad  as  that 
of  premeditated  lust.  The  one  is  a  momentary 
impulse,  the  other  is  crafty,  full  of  stratagems  in 
order  to  gratify  the  '  goddess  of  the  Cyprian  isle, 
artisan  of  many  a  wile.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  true.  St.  Paul  when  he  lost  his  temper 
before  the  high  priest  was  not  so  culpable  as  David 
in  the<;ase  of  Bathsheba,  though  both  were  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  iyKparca.  We  have  a  conspicuous 
example  of  temperance  in  Joseph  in  Potiphar's 
house,  where  everything  conspired  against  him  to 
test  his  self-control.  The  Greek  moralist  recog- 
nizes also  those  who  are  incontinent  by  heredity, 
by  temperament,  and  by  habit.  In  the  discussion 
of  this  virtue  the  Greek  thinker  came  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  which  confronted  St.  Paul  also 
(Ro  7) — the  problem  of  moral  inability  (axpaala). 
'  How  can  any  one  with  a  right  conception  of  duty 
be  incontinent?'  This  is  the  standing  moral  difh- 
culty  of  Greek  ethics,  and  indeed  of  all  ethics.  In 
the  letter  of  Aristeas  a  similar  question  is  asked  : 
'  Why  do  not  the  majority  of  men  take  possession 
of  virtue?'  and  it  is  answered  thus — on  rpvcnKU! 
Hiravres  cLKpaTeis  Kdl  ^tri  rets  T^Sovds  Tpetrdfj-evot  yeydvaaiv 
(H.  B.  Swete,  Introdtiction  to  the  OT  in  Greek, 
London,  1900,  p.  567).  Socrates  and  Plato  tried  to 
solve  the  problem  as  one  of  knowledge  ;  hence 
their  insi-stence  on  a  right  education,  because  to 
them  '  Vice  is  Ignorance.'  Aristotle  sees  deeper : 
He  maintains  that  the  Socratic  view  is  contrary  to 
experience,  but  on  the  whole  his  solution  of  the  moral 
prolileru  is  intellectual  (Eudem.  Eth.  vii.  111).  But 
how  lame  this  is  when  it  is  contrasted  with  St.  Paul's 
view  !  The  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  rebellion 
of  the  will  against  law,  even  Divine  law,  the  bitter 
cry,  '  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! '  all  reveal  how 
deep  Christian  insight  goes  in  its  diagnosis  of  the 
moral  condition  of  man  ;  but  this  only  in  order  to 
show  the  radicalness  of  the  needed  cure,  the  great- 
ness of  the  moral  regenerating  power  issuing  from 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  glory  of  the  deliverance 
efiected  for  man  and  in  man  by  Him.  Greek 
thinkers  were  always  prone  to  solve  moral  diffi- 


culties by  placing  enijihasis  on  the  sway  of  rea.s<m 
in  tile  .soul,  but  wliat  if  the  reason  itself  be  as  dis- 
turlied  and  distorted  as  the  otlier  faculties?  What 
if  prior  to  education  there  are  needed  regeneration 
and  re|)entaiice — a  change  afl'ecting  a  man  at  the 
very  centre  of  his  personality?  'The  Old  World 
knew  notliing  of  Conversion  ;  instead  of  an  Ecee 
//omo,  they  had  only  some  C'Aoicc  q/"//crc«/c«.  .  .  . 
What  to  Plato  was  but  a  hallucination,  and  to 
Socrates  a  chimera,  is  now  clear  and  certain  to 
your  Zinzendorfs,  your  Wesleys,  and  the  poorest 
of  their  Pietists  and  Metliodists'  (Carlyle,  Sartur 
Jicfiirtus,  bk.  ii.  cli.  x.).  This  is  after  all  the 
great  crux  in  regard  to  temperance — not  a  minute 
analj'sis  of  the  virtue  itself,  not  a  punctilious  set 
of  prohibitions  and  allowances,  but  ils  creation  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  total  character  ;  and  this 
can  never  be  effected  satisfactorily  by  crushing  the 
emotions  even  to  purify  the  intellect.  The  mind 
itself  must  be  moved  with  a  nobler  passion,  and  it 
is  because  Christ  does  this  that  He  is  the  Saviour 
of  men.  To  those  who  indulged  in  wine  wherein 
is  profligacy  the  command  is  to  be  tilled  with  the 
Spirit — one  exalted  emotional  state  is  contrasted 
with  another  of  a  ditt'erent  quality. 

To  the  regenerated  man  there  remains  tlie  further 
question,  viz.  how  his  new  life  can  be  fostered  and 
developed  in  a  corrupt  society  and  in  a  soul  weak 
and  imperfect.  Certain  things  and  states  are 
dangerous,  and  temperance  is  thus  essential.  St. 
Paul  is  acutely  conscious,  for  instance,  of  the 
danger  of  sexual  lust.  Wliat  does  iyKpareia  mean 
in  this  respect?  Does  it  in  its  perfection  imply 
celibacy  and  virginity?  This  was  the  view  that 
ultimately  gained  ground  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  where  the  clergy  cannot  marry  ;  and  some 
would  so  read  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  7,  but  without 
justification.  St.  Paul  knew  that  in  a  city  like 
Corinth  it  was  almost  imperative  that  men  sliould 
marry,  because  otherwise  they  could  not  be  con- 
tinent. But  if  one  can  be  continent  without 
marriage,  then  his  energies  are  more  at  the  disposal 
of  Christian  service.  It  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  is 
not  here  preaching  celibacy  per  se  as  a  duty. 
Continence  is  above  celibacy  or  above  marriage. 
His  theme  is  the  necessity  of  iyKpdreta.  '  But  he 
mentions  himself  rather  than  say  iy  iyKparelq.  to 
show  that  continence  is  not  a  Utopian  dream. 
Pieiius,  the  Alexandrian  commentator  in  the  third 
century  (Jerome,  Ej}.  49,  Ad  Pamm.),  is  not  the 
last  to  maintain  that  the  Apostle  in  this  verse 
preaches  celibacy'  (T.  C.  Edwards,  1  Corinthians", 
London,  18S5,  p.  162).  To  the  Apostle  marriage 
with  continence  is  infinitely  better  than  celibacy 
with  concupiscence.  Yet  we  find  this  view  of 
iyKparaa  as  celibacy  gaining  ground  in  the  Church 
itself  till  it  assumed  the  form  of  organized  asceti- 
cism. The  Encratites  enjoined  abstinence  from 
marriage  altogether.  Tatian  {Eus.  HE  iv.  29)  says 
it  is  '  corruption  and  fornication,'  <p8opd  Kal  wopfeia. 
This  attitude  is  distinctly  called  a  doctrine  of 
demons  by  St.  Paul  (1  Ti  4'-'),  and  was  condemned 
by  the  Church  on  the  ground  of  its  du.'ilistic  basis, 
but  the  Church  itself  enjoined  Enciatite  ethics  on 
the  clergy — without  the  Encratite  foundation — 
while  allowing  the  laity  to  be  'temperate'  in 
marrying.  The  influences  which  brought  this 
about  were  the  real  moral  reactions  against  gross 
impurity  and  the  consequent  contemiit  of  the 
marriage  state — a  contempt  utterly  alien  to  the 
practice  and  the  ideal  of  Judaism.  St.  Peter 
speaks  of  the  chaste  conversation  of  wives,  and 
St.  Paul  applies  to  tlie  married  bishop  the  qualifica- 
tion 'temperate'  (Tit  1"). 

The  temperance  of  the  NT  is  thus  a  demand  on 
all — the  celibate  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake 
is  higher  morally  not  because  of  his  celibacy  but 
because  of  his  increased  energy  in  the  interests  of 
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the  Kingdom.  It  ia  impossible  to  conceive  St.  Paul 
writing  letters  and  treatises  on  virginity  in  the 
manner  of  the  Fathers.  He  maintains  that  lie 
himself  and  all  Christians  have  the  liberty  to  lead 
about  a  wife  as. St.  Peter  did  (1  Co  9'').  Although 
we  can  see  how  the  rigorous  view  of  iyKpaTcia  de- 
veloped, and  can  in  a  .sense  justify  it,  yet  this 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fundamental  ditlerence 
between  it  an<l  the  NT  view  (see  von  Dobscluitz, 
op.  cit.,  p.  259 11'.,  for  an  excellent  description  of  this 
development). 

Similarly  in  regard  to  wine,  animal  food,  and 
possessions.  When  abstinence  from  these  is  en- 
joined on  dualistic  grounds,  then  such  abstinence 
is  wrong.  St.  Paul  e.xhorts  Timothy  to  drink  wine 
for  his  stomach's  sake,  and,  even  if  we  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  hold  that  he  was  here  combating 
total  abstinence,  yet  it  is  a  proof  that  such  abstin- 
ence may  be  practised  on  false  grounds.  In  our 
own  times  this  question  of  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks  is  the  'temperance'  pi-obleni,  and 
those  who  maintain  that  this  abstinence  is  impera- 
tive do  so  on  physiological  grounds,  on  the  ground 
of  the  tremendous  havoc  cau.sed  by  drink,  and  they 
can  defend  it  on  St.  Paul's  view  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  weak  brother  the  strong  should  avoid  the 
creation  of  stumbling-blocks  (see  art.  Abstinence). 

3.  The  full  Christian  ideal  of  i-iKfa.Tt\.a.. — The 
locus  rlassicus  for  NT  temperance  is  1  Co  9.  Here 
the  Apostle  is  dealing  with  the  question  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  he  unhesitatingly  defends  liberty 
in  view  of  meats  and  drinks,  in  view  of  marriage, 
and  aLso  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  pastor  from 
manual  labour  because  the  Church  ought  to  support 
him.  But  teni|)erance  comes  in  in  the  forgoing 
of  these,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of  eft'ectiveness  in 
Christian  work.  The  freeman  of  Christ  is  living 
in  a  world  full  of  dangers.  He  has  to  face  customs 
innocent  in  themselves  but  inextricably  bound  up 
with  sinful  temptations ;  he  has  to  gain  men, 
steeped  in  traditions  and  prejudices,  to  Christ ;  he 
has  to  think  of  brethren  less  advanced  than  himself, 
and  he  has  to  remember  his  own  sinful  tendencies. 
He  is  thus  like  an  athlete  with  a  race  to  run  or  a 
pugilist  with  an  antagonist  to  knock  out.  The 
athlete  or  the  pugilist  had  to  undergo  a  rigorous 
training  beforehand.  For  ten  months  before  the 
actual  contest,  he  was  under  oath  to  follow  a  pre- 
scribed diet  {avayKo<pa.yia)  and  a  strenuous  training 
((So-Kj/o-is).  He  had  to  abstain  '  venere  et  vino'  (see 
Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  412  It.,  Epict.  Enchir.  3.  5, 
and  VVetstein,  in  loc).  St.  Paul  applies  all  this 
to  the  Christian,  and  can  illustrate  it  by  his  own 
conduct.  The  best  commentary  is  2  Co  6^'^'.  It  is 
possible  to  misunderstand  all  this  impassioned 
rhetoric  of  the  Apostle  and  to  justify  by  it  not  only 
fasts  and  restrictions  but  also  positive  flagellation 
and  even  self-mutilation,  but  fortunately  in  Colos- 
sians  the  Apostle  himself  has  made  this  impossible. 
The  a,(pei.5la  toO  o-ciynaros  (Col  2'-^')  is  not  in  the 
Apostle's  mind.  It  is  not  the  material  of  the  body 
he  fights,  but  the  body  as  the  organ  of  sin,  and  his 
disciplining  is  abundantly  furnished  by  what  he 
has  to  endure  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  end,  viz. 
gaining  others  to  Christ  and  self-progress  in  like- 
ness to  Him.  His  thorn  in  the  flesh  he  prays 
against.  He  would  never  manufacture  means  of 
pain.  Lecky  is  right  in  condemning  useless  self- 
sacrilice  and  unnecessary  sutt'ering,  and  St.  Paul 
would  never  approve  of  Newman's  patient  (cf.  Map 
of  Life,  ed.  London,  1901,  pp.  56,  57).  Men  can  be 
temperate  on  very  low  grounds. 

The  hunter  can  'despise  pleasure,  and  bear  cold,  hunger,  and 
[atigue,  as  if  they  were  no  evils.     Cf.  Hor.  Car,  i.  i.  25. 
"  Manet  sub  Jove  frigido 
Venator,  tenerte  conjugis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas  "  * 
(Thomas  Reid,  Works",  ed.  Edinburgh,  1849,  p.  679). 


But  it  is  not  Christian  temperance  unless  the 
aim  is  Christian,  and  St.  Paul  here  has  more  in 
view — inhnitely  more — than  mere  physical  self- 
control.  To  him  the  body  itself  is  part  of  the 
personality  to  be  redeemed  and  to  rise  with  Christ 
a  spiritual  body.  Christian  temperance  includes 
the  guiding,  directing,  controlling,  of  all  faculties 
and  actions,  the  forgoing  of  privileges,  the  risking 
of  reputation  for  others  in  order  that  they  may  be 
won  to  Christ.  When  a  man  can  so  stand  against 
sensual  dangers,  against  pedantic  criticism,  against 
self-ease  and  self-praise,  against  the  accidents  of 
fortune  and  the  rage  of  enemies,  and  meet  them 
all  as  a  di-sciplined  army  meets  the  foe,  and  all  this 
^1/  ayv6Ti)Ti  (2  Co  6"),  in  absolute  purity  of  motive 
and  temper,  mind  and  body,  then  he  is  temperate 
in  this  wide,  all-embracing  sense. 

LiTERATCRE.— See  art.  Sobriety,  Soberness  ;  Plato,  Republic, 
tr.  B.Jowett^, Oxford, 1888, Index, s.y.  'Temperance';  Aristotle, 
Euiiem.  FAhics,  bk.  vii. ;  E.  von  Dobschixtz,  Chriatian  Life  in 
the  Primitim  Church,  Enj^.  tr.,  London,  1904,  esp.  ch.  xvi.,  and 
Notes  5  ('  Vegetarianism  among  the  Ancients ')  and  6  ('  On  the 
Terminology  of  Morality').  Consult  numerous  treatises  on 
cardinal  virtues :  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  1874,  a.u. 
'Temperance';  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  O.xford, 
1883,  bk.  iii.  ch.  v. ;  E.  Norman  Gardiner,  Greeic  Athletic 
Sports  and  Festivals,  London,  1910.  For  Encratites  see 
Eusebius,  BE,  McGiffert's  note,  Nicene  and  Post-iiicene 
Fathers,  Oxford,  1890,  p.  208;  A.  G.  Mortimer,  The  Chief 
Virtues  of  Man  London,  1904,  p.  79ff.  ;  D.  T.  Young,  The 
Enthusiasm  of  God,  do.,  1905,  p.  217  fl. ;  J.  Iverach,  The  Other 
Side  of  Greatness,  do.,  1906,  p.  103  tl.;  J.  Clark  Murray,  A 
Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics,  Edinburgh,  1908,  cli.  iv.  All 
text-books  on  Ethics  deal  with  the  virtue  of  temperance  :  cf. 
J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics^,  London,  1900,  bk.  iii.  ch. 
iv.  ;  J.  Dewey  and  J.  H.  "f  ufts.  Ethics,  do.,  1909,  Index,  s.v. 
*  Temperance  ' ;  J.  Rickaby ,  Moral  Philosophy,  do. ,  1888. 
Consult  also  Gr.  Lexicons,  s.u.  eycpaTeia;  and  NT  Commentaries 
in  loc.     Suicer,  i.  998,  gives  a  full  .account  of  the  later  usage. 

Donald  Mackenzie. 

TEMPI/E. — The  articles  under  this  heading  in 
HDB,  DCG,  and  EBi  make  another  description  of 
the  Temple  and  its  services  unnecessary.  What  is 
relevant  here  is  an  indication  of  the  significance  of 
the  sanctuary  and  its  ritual  in  apostolic  Christianity. 

1.  Jewish  Christians  and  the  Temple.  —  St. 
Luke  evidently  attached  much  importance  to  the 
fact  recorded  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel,  that  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  apostles  '  were  con- 
tinually in  the  temple,  blessing  God '  (Lk  •24''^). 
Their  assurance  of  Jesus'  Messiahship,  proved  by 
His  victory  over  death,  made  no  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  their  Jewish  faith  and  practice.  It 
rather  revealed  to  their  minds  a  new  wealth  of 
meaning  in  the  old  ritual,  and  so  fired  themselves 
as  worshippers  with  a  new  enthusiasm.  A.  C. 
McGifl'ert  {History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  64 f.)  thinks  that  'it  may 
fairly  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  their  Christian 
faith  was  to  make  all  of  the  early  disciples  more 
devout  and  earnest  Jews  than  they  had  ever  been.' 
'  We  have  distinct  evidence  that  Christian  Jews 
like  other  Jews  frequented  the  temple,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  nation,  and  thereby  maintained  their 
claim  to  be  Jews  in  the  true  sen.se'  (F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
Judaistic  Christianity,  London,  1894,  p.  45). 
After  the  baptism  of  fire  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
they  are  found  '  continuing  stedfastly  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple'  (Ac  2'"').  Peter  and  John 
went  up  into  the  Temple  at  the  hour  of  praj'er 
(3'),  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  commission  as 
witnesses  for  Christ  (1*)  they  found  their  best 
audiences  in  the  Temple-courts.  At  the  Beautiful 
Gate — either  the  Gate  of  Nicanor  leading  into  the 
court  of  the  Israelites  or  the  Eastern  Gate  of  the 
outer  court— they  moved  the  crowd  by  performing 
an  act  of  healing  in  Christ's  name;  and  in  Solomon's 
Porch — the  long  colonnade  in  the  east  of  the 
Temple  area — Peter  testified  to  the  raising  of  the 
Prince  of  Life  whom  the  rulers  had  in  ignorance 
killed.  It  is  significant  that  two  apostles  were 
arrested  not  by  the  religious,  but  by  the  secular 
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autliorities,  i.e.  the  head  of  the  Temple  police 
{crTparriyds  ToO  lepov)  ami  the  Sadilucees  (Ac  4') ;  and, 
if  their  freedom  of  speech  was  somewhat  curtailed, 
tills  was  not  because  of  their  attitude  to  the  Temple 
and  its  services,  which  was  evidently  quite  correct, 
hut  simply  because  they  were  said  to  bo  exciting 
the  multitude  and  disturbing  the  peace.  The  re- 
proof administered  to  them  was  as  mild  as  their 
conlinemeiit  was  brief  ;  and  the  Christian  Jews, 
finding  that  they  could  not  be  exchuled  from  the 
Temple  precincts,  continued  to  make  Solomon's 
Porch  their  ordinary  rendezvous  (5'-).  A  second 
arrest  of  apostles  followed,  but  the  report  has  it 
that  the  angel  who  released  tlieni  bade  them  go 
and  speak  in  the  Temple  all  the  words  of  this  life 
(o'"'-"),  and  accordingly  they  are  again  found  stand- 
ing there  and  teaching  the  people  (5-^).  Until  the 
appearance  of  Stephen  created  a  new  situation, 
the  apostles  were  daily  in  the  Temple,  teaching 
and  preaching  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Against  so 
strict  and  thoroughgoing  Jews  the  guardians  of 
the  national  religion,  as  embodied  in  the  Temple 
and  its  cultus,  had  no  ground  of  complaint,  and 
the  apostles  on  their  side  '  could  still  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  nation  at  large  might  be  brought  to 
turn  and  bow  the  knee  to  its  true  Messiah  '  (Hort, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  45  f . ).  For  the  present  the  bearing  of 
their  teaching  upon  the  Temple  itself  was  but 
dimly,  if  at  all,  perceived,  and  wholly  unexpressed. 
2.  Stephen  and  the  Temple. — It  was  the  proto- 
mart}'r  that  brought  Christisinity  into  open  conflict 
with  Judaism.  His  attitude  to  the  Temple  has 
been  variously  understood.  He  was  accused  of 
speaking  '  blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and 
against  the  law '  (Ac  6"),  of  ceasing  not  '  to  speak 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law'(v.'^). 
C.  von  Weizsacker  (Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.,  i.* 
[London,  1897]  64)  holds  that  his  speech  does  not 
by  any  means  refute  the  grounds  of  complaint. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  least  in  part  equivalent 
to  a  substantial  justification  of  the  doctrine  com- 
plained of,  since  it  declares  at  its  close  that  the 
worship  of  God  in  this  temple  '  made  with 
hands '  had  never  been  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God.  F.  Spitta  {Die  Apostelgcschirhte,  Halle, 
1891,  p.  105 f.)  also  thinks  that  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  represented  by  Stephen  as  an  unauthor- 
ized and  presumptuous  act.  Teaching  of  such  a 
kind,  however,  would  have  brought  Stephen  into 
collision  not  only  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  but 
with  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  Jerusiilem. 
It  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  made  no  theo- 
retical attack  upon  the  Mosaic  Law,  while  his 
declaration  that  '  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in 
houses  made  with  hands'  (l^-^")  was  so  far  from 
being  new  that  it  merely  echoed  the  words  of 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  Temple 
(1  K  8-'').  It  was  not  the  worship  but  the  spirit  of 
the  worshippers  that  aroused  his  scornful  indigna- 
tion. Warning  them,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
prophets,  that  no  amount  of  attention  to  outward 
ordinances  could  ever  secure  the  favour  of  God.  he 
demanded  a  spiritual  as  opposed  to  a  mechanical 
religion.  If  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
Christ's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
at  the  Parousia — and  this  was  probably  what  gave 
colour  to  the  charges  made  against  him — he  in- 
terpreted tliat  threat  not  as  an  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  hut  as  a  judgment  upon  the  nation 
for  its  sin.  The  third  Temple  might  fall  as  the 
first  had  fallen,  and  yet  the  Torah  itself  remain 
intact.  'To  call  Stephen  a  forerunner  of  Paul, 
and  to  think  of  him  as  anticipating  in  any  way 
Paul's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  law  and  his  asser- 
tion of  a  free  Gentile  Christianity,  is  to  misunder- 
stand him  '  (McGillert,  op.  rit.,  p.  89).  For  him,  as 
for  every  other  Jewish  Christian  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Law,  without  distinction  of  moral  and  cere- 


monial precepts,  was  'ordained  of  angels';  in  his 
view  the  nation's  treatment  of  its  prophets  and  its 
Messiah  was  the  supreme  proof  tliat  the  Law  had 
not  been  kei)t ;  and  the  burden  of  liis  preaching 
w.as  a  call  to  Jerusalem  not  to  close  her  Temple 
and  abolish  her  ritual,  but  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
national  repentance  for  a  broken  Law. 

3.  St.  Paul  and  the  Temple.— The  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  a  Christianity  to  which  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temjile  were  negligiole  quantities  was  the 
result  of  a  protracted  controversy  in  which  St. 
Paul  was  the  champion  of  freedom.  For  him  the 
observance  of  the  ancient  ritual  law\s  and  tradi- 
tions, which  had  so  long  been  a  matter  of  principle, 
becomes  at  last  one  of  indill'erence.  He  is  conse- 
quently accused  of  '  teaching  all  the  .lews  which 
are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses'  (Ac 
21°').  This  he  never  did,  and,  to  prove  that  the 
charge  was  groundless,  he  was  advised,  during  his 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  conciliate  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  Jews  by  performing  the  vow  of  a 
Nazirite  in  the  Temple.  Weizsacker  thinks  that 
in  the  whole  narrative  of  this  episode  '  practically 
nothing  is  historical  '  [op.  cit.,  ii.  [London,  1895] 
14  ;  but  McGiflert  holds  '  that  Paul  may  mcII  have 
done  just  what  he  is  reported  to  have  done '  (nj).  cit. , 
p.  343).  Had  he  been  advised  by  James  to  prove 
tliat  he  habitually  observed  the  Law  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,  he  could  never  have  consented.  But 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  identifying  him- 
self in  things  non-essential  now  witli  Jews  and  now 
with  Gentiles  in  order  that  he  might  '  win  some  of 
them'  (1  Co  9™),  and  the  last  instance  of  conform- 
ity was  merely  the  most  striking.  What  impres- 
sion the  object-lesson  actu.ally  made  upon  the  law- 
abiding  Christian  Jews  for  whom  it  was  specially 
intended  is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  clearly  had  other 
results  which  were  not  anticipated,  for  the  Jews 
rose  in  arms  against  St.  Paul  as  a  profaner  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  Romans  arrested  him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace. 

i.  St.  James  and  the  Temple. — James  the  Just, 
the  Lord's  brother,  represented  two  ideas — the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Church  in  union  with  the  Temple, 
and  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  Israel.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  those  Christians  who 
were  zealous  for  the  Law  (tT/Xwrai  toO  vd/iov,  Ac 
21-°).  If  he  conceded  the  principle  of  Gentile 
Christian  freedom,  he  did  it  reluctantly.  He  was 
the  staunch  defender  not  only  of  the  primacy  but 
of  the  permanence  of  Judaic  Christianity.  After 
his  martyrdom  (Euseb.  HE  ii.  23)  his  spirit  and 
ideal  survived  for  a  time,  but  the  swift  and 
dramatic  evolution  of  events  made  the  position  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Jewish  nation  and 
under  the  Law  more  and  more  untenable.  When 
the  excitement  of  the  conflict  with  Rome  gradually 
became  intense,  and  the  inevitable  crisis  approached, 
the  Christians  found  it  necessary  (about  A.D.  67) 
to  quit  Jerusalem  and  migrate  to  the  Hellenistic 
city  of  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  Their  hope  of  a 
Jewish  national  Church,  centralized  in  the  Temple 
and  giving  both  law  and  gospel  to  mankind,  had 
at  least  to  be  postponed.  But  in  this  instance 
postponement  meant  ultimate  abandonment.  In 
three  years  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  Jewish 
nationality  shattered,  and  St.  James's  theory  of  a 
hegemony  of  Judaic  Christianity  confuted  by  the 
remorseless  logic  of  history.  But  a  far  higher 
ideal  could  then  he  realized.  '  The  hour  conieth, 
when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem, 
shall  ye  worship  the  Father'  (Jn  4'-').  'And  he 
showed  me  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
out  of  heaven  from  God.  .  .  .  And  I  saw  no 
temple  therein'  (Rev  21'»- ^2). 

LiTERATURB. — A.  Hausfath,  History  of  the  NT  Times, 
London,  ISil.i,  ii.  17«ff.  ;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Apuloqetie  of  the 
NT,  do.,  1907,  p.  78  £f.  J  AMES  STRAHAN. 
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TEMPLE-KEEPER.— See  DiANA. 

TEMPTATION,  TRIAL.—'  Temptation  '  is  the 
AV  translation  of  Trapaands  in  every  instance  ex- 
cept one  (1  V  4'-);  and  generally  in  RV,  but  not 
in  Ac  'JO'",  Kev  3'°,  1  V  4'-,  wliere  we  lind  '  trials,' 
'trial,'  anil  'jirove.'  The  cognate  verb  is  usually 
tr.  'tempt,'  but  we  also  lind  'assay,'  Ac  !)-"  and 
16'  (AV  and  KV)  24^  (KV) ;  '  go  about,'  '24«  (AV)  ; 
'examine,'  2  Co  13=  (AV),  'try'  (KV).  The  com- 
pound verb  iKireLpat^oi  is  tr.  '  tempt '  by  both  Eng. 
versions  (1  Co  10').  The  tempter  is  6  ireipai'wi' 
(1  Th  3',  AV  and  RV).  'AireipacrTot  is  rendered 
'cannot  be  tempted'  (Ja  1'',  AV  and  RV). 

'  Trial '  in  AV  represents  doK^/xi)  (2  Co  8- ;  RV 
'proof');  BokI/j.iov  {I  P  1';  RV  'proof');  Tnipa  (He 
11^*,  AV  .and  RV).  'Try'  represents  SoKi/idj'u  (1 
Co  3",  1  Th  2^,  1  P  1',  1  Jn  4> ;  RV  '  prove '), 
which,  liowever,  in  RV  is  always  and  in  AV  is 
more  frequently  tr.  '  prove  '  or  '  approve '  (for  '  ap- 
prove'see  G.  L.  Craik,  The  English  of  Shakespeare, 
London,  1869,  p.  147f.);  Treipi^oi{liell",  Rev2-'^-i»3", 
AV  and  RV  '  try ') ;  rreipair^iis  ( 1  P  4'^ ;  RV  '  prove'). 
'  Tried '  is  56)ci/xos  ( Ja  1'- ;  RV  '  approved  '),  in  every 
other  instance  tr.  '  approve '  in  both  AV  and  RV. 

To  '  tempt'  does  not  always  mean  to  'seduce  to 
sin.'  The  Gr.  word  usually  so  tr.  may  mean 
merely  'attempt.'  St.  Paul  'attempted'  to  join 
himself  to  the  disciples  (Ac  9-*).  He  'attempted  '  to 
go  into  Bithynia  ( 16").  He  was  accused  of  '  attempt- 
ing '  to  profane  the  Temple  (24").  It  may  mean  to 
'try,'  'examine,'  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quality 
or  nature  of  a  thing  or  person.  '  The  hour  of  trial 
or  temptation  ...  is  to  come  ...  to  try  or 
tempt  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth'  (Rev  3'"). 
The  angel  of  the  church  in  Ephesus  '  tried '  or 
'  tempted  '  them  which  called  themselves  apostles 
and  were  not,  and  found  them  false  (2-).  '  Tempta- 
tions '  may  be  circumstances  which  give  a  man  an 
opportunity  of  showing  what  is  in  him.  Thus  St. 
James  exhorts  his  readers  to  count  it  all  joy  when 
they  fall  into  manifold  'temptations'  (1-).  The 
ancient  worthies  were  '  tempted,'  and  acquitted 
themselves  like  the  heroes  they  were  (He  11"). 
St.  Paul  met  with  'trials'  which  befell  him  by  the 
plots  of  the  Jews  (Ac  20'*;  cf.  He  IP").  Some- 
times it  is  clear  that  the  hope  is  entertained  that 
the  person  tempted  will  stand  the  test.  Abraham 
was  'tried,'  and  ottered  up  Isaac  (He  11").  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  '  try  '  themselves, 
to  '  prove '  themselves  (2  Co  13').  The  angel  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna  is  warned  that  some  of  them 
will  be  cast  into  prison  that  they  may  be  'tried' 
(Rev  2'°).  St.  Peter  tells  his  readers  that  the  fiery 
trial  {wuptiia-ts)  among  them  cometh  upon  them  to 
'tempt'  or  to  'prove'  them  (1  P  4'^).  St.  Paul 
rejoices  that  the  '  temptation '  to  the  Galatians  in 
his  flesh  was  overcome  by  them  (Gal  4'*).  'God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil'(Ja  1'^),  but  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  He  may  be  '  tempted  '  or  '  tried.' 
Men  by  their  sinful  and  rebellious  conduct  may 
provoke  Him  to  display  His  righteous  indignation 
against  sin,  and  when  they  act  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  His  will  they  may  be  said  to  be 
'  tempting '  or  '  trying '  Him.  Thus  St.  Peter  says 
that  Aniinias  and  Sapphira  are  '  tempting '  the 
Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  by  their  deceit  with  regard  to 
their  property  (Ac  5").  The  same  Apostle  asserts 
that  the  brethren  are  '  tempting '  God  by  wishing 
to  subject  the  Gentile  converts  to  circumcision 
(15'°).  In  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
the  Israelites  'tempted'  God  (He  3»'-,  1  Co  10'). 
There  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  '  tempta- 
tion '  means  seduction  to  sin  or  exposure  to  the 
danger  of  falling  before  it.  'They  that  desire  to 
be  rich  fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snare  '  (1  Ti  6'). 
The  married  amongst  the  Corinthians  are  warned 
to  beware  lest  Satan  '  tempt '  them  because  of  their 


incontinency  (1  Co  7').  St.  Paul  is  afraid  lest  the 
Thessalonians  have  yielded  to  the  '  temptation'  to 
apostasy  (1  Th  3=).  He  exhorts  the  Galatians  to 
be  consitlerate  towards  those  who  have  been  over- 
taken in  any  trespass,  lest  they  also  should  be 
'  tempted '  (U').  St.  James  describes  the  course 
which  temiitation  when  unresisted  takes.  '  Each 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  the  lust,  when  it 
hath  conceived,  beareth  sin'  (I"'-).  In  the  sense 
of  enticing  to  evil  it  is  Satan  that  tempts  men. 
He  is  the  tempter.  St.  Paul  is  anxious  lest  '  the 
tempter'  had  'tempted'  the  Thessalonians,  and 
his  labour  should  be  in  vain  (1  Th  3*).  Satan  may 
'tempt'  the  Corinthians  (1  Co  7").  Men  trans- 
gress by  the  suggestions  of  '  the  adversary  '  (Clem. 
Rom.  li.  1).  In  this  sense  of  the  word  God  tempts 
no  m.an  (Ja  1'^).  He  rather  so  regulates  the 
temptation  that  men  may  be  able  to  resist  it. 
'  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  sutler  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will  with  the 
temptation  make  also  the  w,ay  of  escape,  that  ye 
maybe  able  toendureit '  (1  Co  10").  He'  knoweth 
how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation '  (2  P 
2') ;  and  this  is  true  also  when  '  temptation  '  means 
'  distress.'  The  Mighty  One  hath  not  forgotten 
the  house  of  Israel  in  'temptation'  {in  tentatione, 
4  Ezr  li^").  Christ,  too,  succours  the  'tempted.' 
Having  been  tempted  Himself  in  all  points  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin  (He  4"),  having  Himself 
sufiered  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted  (2'*). 

Temptation,  whether  arising  from  trying  circum- 
stances or  from  incitement  to  sin,  if  successfully 
encountered,  leads  to  progress  in  the  moral  life  and 
to  blessedness.  Among  the  Agrapha  is  the  saying, 
'A  man  is  unproved  (dSoKi^os)  if  he  be  untempted' 
(a.TvelpadTO's,  Didosc.  Syr.  ii.  8).  TertuUian  reports 
one  to  the  ettect  that  '  neminem  intentatum  regna 
coelestia  consecuturum '  (de  Bapt.  20).  Faith 
tested  results  in  patience  (Ja  I^'-).  'Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation  ;  for  when  he  hath 
been  approved  (SiSki^os),  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life '(!'-).  Those  whose  faith  withstands  mani- 
fold temptations  shall  receive  praise  and  glory  and 
honour  (1  P  1"'-). 

We  have  seen  that  the  Or.  words  usually 
rendered  'temptation'  and  'tempt'  sometimes 
have  the  meaning  of  trying  or  testing.  But  words 
used  more  frequently  with  these  meanings  are 
doKi/xri  and  its  cognates,  and  in  the  rest  of  this  art. 
it  is  with  these  words  that  we  shall  deal.  Men 
and  things  are  '  tried '  in  order  to  find  out  their 
true  nature.  Gold  is  'tried'  with  fire  (1  P  1'). 
Before  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  man  must 
'try'  himself  (1  Co  IP*).  Men  must  'try'  them- 
selves whether  they  are  in  the  f.aith  (2  Co  13*). 
Each  man  must  '  try '  his  own  work  (Gal  6^). 
'  Test  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ' 
(1  Th  5^').  Deacons  must  be  '  proved  '  before  they 
are  allowed  to  serve  (1  Ti  3'").  Fire  'tests'  the 
work  of  men  (1  Co  3'*).  God  '  tests  '  or '  examines' 
men's  hearts  (1  Th  2*).  '  Prove  the  spirits,  whether 
they  are  of  God '  (1  Jn  4').  Sometimes  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  hoped  that  the  testing  will  have  a  favour- 
able result,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Satan  is 
never  said  to  '  test '  men.  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  that  he  might  know  the  'proof  of 
them,  whether  they  were  obedient  in  all  things 
(2  Co  2').  He  '  proves '  through  the  earnestness  of 
others  the  sincerity  of  their  love  (8*).  Frequently 
it  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  object 
'  tested '  will  be  or  has  been  found  worthy.  The 
Jew  '  approveth '  the  things  that  are  excellent 
(?Ro  218).  It  is  iioped  that  the  Philippians  will  do 
the  same  (1'").  Men  may  'approve'  what  is  the 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  (Ro 
12-').    St.  Paul  has  been  '  approved '  of  God  ( 1  Th  2^). 
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The  Epliesians  are  exhorted  to  '  approve  '  what  is 
well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord  (5'").  Occasionally 
the  word  seems  to  mean  '  to  pass  a  verdict  of 
worthiness  upon.'  'Whomsoever  yc  shall  ap|>rove 
by  letters,  them  will  I  send  '  (1  Co  Hi').  '  Happy 
is  he  that  judgeth  not  himself  in  that  which  he 
approvetli'  (Ko  14--). 

One  wlio  conducts  himself  nohly  under  trial  has 
advanced  a  step  beyond  patience  (Ko  S'').  He  has 
attained  a  trustworthy  character  (I'll  2--;  cf.  2  Co 
8--).  He  is  'approved'  (Mdi/tos).  If  the  result  of 
the  testing  is  unsatisfactory,  he  i.s  '  rej^irobate ' 
{dSdKtfios).  He  who  serves  Christ  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  'approved'  of  men  (Ko  14'*).  Apelles  is 
'the  approved  in  Christ'  (Ro  16'").  One  who 
refused  to  countenance  divisions  (aip^aeis)  in  the 
Cluirch  is  'approved'  (1  Co  11'").  'Approval' 
means  not  self-commendation,  but  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Lord  (2  Co  10'").  A  workman  needing 
not  to  be  ashamed  is  '  approved  '  unto  God  (2  Ti  2'^). 
Doing  that  which  is  honourable  brings  a  person 
real,  as  distinguished  from  seeming,  '  approval ' 
(2  Co  13'). 

Literature. — EBi,&rt.  'Trial,  Tryinfj,'  HDB,  art.  'Tempt, 
Temptation,'  DCG,  art.  'Temptation';  SiiB.  art.  'Tempta- 
tion' ;  Handkommentarzym  y'C-'ii  Te^taimnt-,  Freiburg,  139'2, 
8.V.  '  Versuchung '  in  Indexes  ;  H.  Ewald,  Old  and  New  2'esta- 
vient  rheolorfii,  Eng.  tr.,  Etlillburgli,  1888,  p.  263  «f.  ;  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Sermons,  1st  ser.,  London,  1875,  serm.  vii. ;  John 
Foster,  Lectures,  do.,  1853,  i.  42  ff. 

■WiLLi.\M  Watson. 
TEN.— See  Numbers. 

TENT,  TENT-MAKING.— In  only  one  instance 
is  <rKi;i'i)  translated  'tent.'  This  occurs  in  He  11^ 
R'V,  where  '  tents'  replaces  'tabernacles'  of  AV. 
Other  passages  containing  (TicT]vi)  are  dealt  with 
under  art.  Tabernacle.  Of  the  derived  mean- 
ings the  only  one  that  need  be  remarked  on  is 
found  in  2  Co  5'"  *,  where  aKrivoi  (t6)  in  the  sense  of 
'tabernacle'  or  'bodily  frame'  evidently  arises 
from  the  '  light  tent-house  that  has  no  permanency ' 
(A.  Deissmann,  St.  Pavl,  London,  1912,  p.  62 ;  cf. 
p.  51);  cf.  aKTivCifia  (2  P  1"- '■■)  and  the  metaphor 
underlying  t6  draXOirai  (Ph  1^),  avoKvais  (2  Ti  4"), 
'breaking  up'  (an  encampment);  see  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  Philippians*,  London,  1878,  p.  93. 

The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  compound  word 
'  tentmakers '  (irK>)i'07roioi'),  occurring  in  Ac  18'.  The 
clause  in  which  it  appears  is  not  found  in  Codex 
Bezse.  This  omission  is  signilicant  in  view  of  the 
indeliniteness  of  20^*  (see  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1893,  p.  159, 
and  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Eomnn  Citizen, 
London,  1895,  p.  253).  The  collocation  5ia  rb 
Ofj-drex^oy  el^'at  and  rjaay  yap  (TKijPOwoiol  rrj  r^x^V  '^  ^^^t 
by  Ramsay  to  be  awkward  (.Si.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
p.  2.53).  in  spite  of  this,  most  commentators  are 
content  to  accept  the  additional  clause  (bracketed, 
AV  ;  without  brackets,  RV),  and  devote  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  craft  or  trade  pursued  by  St. 
Paul.  In  regard  to  this,  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  weaver  of  the  cloth  for  tents  or 
whether,  the  cloth  being  supplied,  he  shaped  and 
sewed  this  together  to  make  tents  (see  W.  M. 
Furneaux,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Oxford,  191'2, 
p.  294  ;  F.  Godet,  Introduction  to  the  Neto  Testa- 
ment, The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Edinburgh,  1894, 
p.  69f.).  The  word  employed  (incrjpoTroioO  favours 
the  latter  view,  inasmuch  as  it  names  tents  and 
not  materi.als  for  tents.  It  may  be  objected,  how- 
ever, that  the  manipulation  of  the  web  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  tent-making  was  not  sufficient 
to  call  for  special  artisans.  All  the  processes  of 
spinning,  weaving,  shaping,  and  sewing  together 
are  combined  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  present  day  ([. 
Benzinger, /7('&rajscAe^-lrcAao^o,i7ie-,Ttibingen,  1907, 
pp.  88,  146).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  where  the  industry  of 


weaving  goat's  hair  into  a  rough  kind  of  cloth  was 
general,  sup|)orts  the  former  view  (E.  Schiirer, 
HJP  u.  i.  [Kdinburgh,  1885]  44  n.  ;  IIDB  iii.  699"). 
It  is  pcrniissilile  to  think  that  this  ciliciutn,  as  it 
was  called,  jiassed  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
form  of  a  web  <  f  stated  dimensions,  which  would 
re(]uiie  adjustment  before  it  could  be  used  for  par- 
ticular purposes.  On  the  whole,  the  likelihood 
is  that  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  made 
neither  the  web  nor  the  complete  tent,  but  curtains 
of  several  webs'  width,  which,  when  liung,  formed 
tents  (SDB,  art.  'Spinning  and  Weaving'). 

Chrysostoiu's  aKiji'op/'jd'po^  (from  pdinu),  'sew  or 
stitch  together')  would  seem  to  point  to  the  craft 
of  tent-tailor,  but  the  alternative  aKirrord/Moi,  .also 
given  l)y  him  (and  Origen),  shows  that  he  probably 
had  another  material,  viz.  Icilher,  in  his  mind. 
That  St.  Paul  was  a  worker  in  leather  is  accepted 
by  J.  Mollatt  (The  Historical  New  Testament-, 
Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  445;  cf.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Edinburgh,  1877,  ii.  131  f.). 
For  a  discu.ssion  of  i)i>ioTroi6s,  'saddler,'  probably  a 
confusion  with  <TK-qvoTroi.6s  [EOT,  'Acts,'  London, 
1900,  p.  385),  see  .^.y^rviii.  [1896-97]  109,  153,  286. 

LiTBRATURE. — This  is  sutficiently  indicated  in  the  article. 

W.  Cruickshank. 
TERTIUS  (T^pTios,  a  Latin  name).— Tertius  is 
the  amanuensis  of  St.  Paul  who  in  Ko  16--'  inter- 
poses a  greeting  in  his  own  name  to  the  Apostle's 
readers,  '  I  Tertius,  who  write  the  epistle,  salute 
you  in  the  Lord '  (RV),  or  possibly,  '  I  Tertius 
salute  you,  who  write  the  epistle  in  the  Lord ' 
(d(T7rdto/iat  v^ds  iyd  T^prtos  6  ypd^as  Trjv  ^7naTo\-r)v 
if  Kvplif).  That  St.  Paul  generally  dictated  his 
letters  and  adtied  a  few  words  in  his  own  hand- 
writing is  clear  from  1  Co  16=',  Gal  6",  Col  4'8, 
2  Th  3",  and  probably  Philem  ".  The  amanuensis 
no  doubt  took  down  the  Apostle's  words  in  short- 
hand, which  was  exten.sively  used  at  the  time,  and 
later  wrote  out  the  letter  for  transmission  (the 
employment  of  diflerent  amanuenses  has  been 
thought  to  account  to  some  extent  for  the  consider- 
able diversity  of  style  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  ;  see 
Sanday-Headlain,  ICC,  'Romans''',  1900,  p.  Ix). 
Then  St.  Paul  took  up  the  pen  and  authenticated 
the  letter,  thus  guarding  against  the  palming  ofl' 
of  forged  documents  under  his  name.  Other  post- 
scripts of  this  kind  have  been  suspected  in  the  dox- 
ology  (Ro  16-=--'')  and  in  2  Co  13'"'',  Ph  4-'*-,  1  Th  5-''"^-. 
All  this  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time.  If  we  can  suppose,  with  some,  that 
the  '  stake  in  the  Hesh '  from  which  the  Apostle 
sufl'ered  was  ophthalmia,  or  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  use  of  the  pen  owing  to  his  manual  labour 
of  tent-making,  there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  St.  Paul  following  the  custom.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  Tertius.  It  is  quite  as  unlikely 
that  St.  Paul  kept  a  regular  secretary  as  that 
Tertius  was  a  slave  whom  he  hired  to  do  the  work. 
He  must  have  been  a  faithful  attendant  and  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle,  who,  whether  the  alterna- 
tive rendering  given  above  be  correct  or  not,  '  wrote 
the  epistle  in  the  Lord,'  i.e.  as  a  Christian,  in  a 
spirit  of  loving  service  (see  G.  Milligan,  Thessa- 
lonlans,  1908,  Note  A,  p.  124  ft'.).  His  personal 
salutation  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was 
known  to  those  to  \\hom  the  letter  was  directed. 
If  its  destination  was  Rome,  it  is  just  po.ssible  that, 
as  he  bears  a  Latin  name  and  was  jierhaps  a  Roman, 
he  may  have  had  friends  among  those  whom  the 
Apostle  greets.  If  we  suppose  that  the  salutations 
were  sent  to  Ephesian  Christians,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  Tertius  had  met  many  of  them  on  tlie 
missionary  journeys  on  which  he  may  have  ac- 
companied St.  Paul.  T.  B.  Allworthv. 

TERTULLUS.— Tertullus,  a  diminutive  of  Ter- 
tius, was  the  name  of  the  '  orator '  emi)loyed  by  the 
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Jews  to  lay  their  case  against  St.  Paul  before  Felix 
(Ac  24').  The  term  'orator'  indicates  that  the 
man  belonged  to  the  class  of  hired  pleaders  often 
employed  in  the  provincial  courts  by  tliose  ignorant 
alike  of  Roman  law  anil  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
which  as  a  rule  all  judicial  procedure  w,as  carried 
on  (but  see  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  ii.  156).  The  speech 
delivered  by  Tertullus  and  briefly  summarized  in 
Ac  24  shows  us  the  devices  employed  by  such 
special  pleaders.  He  seeks  to  conciliate  the  judge 
by  tlattering,  if  not  very  truthful,  allusions  to  his 
actions  as  governor,  particularly  to  his  having 
established  peace  in  the  province  (v.-),  no  doubt  a 
reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  infested  the  country  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  5, 
BJ  II.  xiii.  2).  He  carefully  selects  the  points  in 
the  prisoner's  career  fitted  to  create  the  impression 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  danger  to  the  Roman  rule — an 
exciter  of  sedition,  a  leader  of  a  sect,  a  profaner  of 
the  Temple  (vv."*-").  In  all  probability  Tertullus 
was  a  Roman,  and  not  a  Jew,  as  has  been  supposed 
by  Blass  {Cum.  in  loc).  It  was  customary  for 
budding  Roman  i)leaders  to  practise  for  a  time  in 
the  provinces.  The  fact  that  in  his  speech  Ter- 
tullus uses  the  plural  form  and  speaks  of  '  our  law  ' 
does  not  by  any  means  prove  Jewish  birth  or 
nationality.  The  advocate  naturally  speaks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  clients. 

LiTF,R.*TnEE.— R.  J.  Knowling,  EGT,  'Acts,'  1900,  p.  476;  T. 
Lewin,  Life  and  Eiiistles  of  St.  I'aul^,  2  vols.,  IST.S.  ii.  166  fl. ; 
art.' Tertullus'  in  HDD  ;  F.  W.  Blass.  Acta  Apostulnrum,  1896, 
in  loc. ;  H.  H.  Wendt  and  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  A  cts*,  1899,  in  loc. 

W.  F.  Boyd. 
TESTAMENT.— See  Covenant. 

TESTAMENTSOFTHETWELYE  PATRIARCHS. 

— Introductory.  —  ThR  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses  assigned 
to  the  twelve  sons  of  .Jacob,  varying  in  theme  and 
style,  but  all  more  or  less  on  the  same  general  plan 
— (i.)  some  personal  reminiscences  ;  (ii. )  some  moral 
advice  or  psychological  discussion;  and  (iii.)  some 
predictions,  usually  including  a  warning  to  submit 
to  the  headship  of  Levi  and  Judah.  The  third 
section  is  invariably  interpolated  with  Christian 
additions,  which  seldom  occur  in  the  other  parts. 
The  main  theme  in  each  Testament  varies  greatly  ; 
in  one  the  interest  may  be  moral,  in  another  cere- 
monial and  religious,  in  another  military  and 
political,  in  another  psychological.  In  all  except 
two  Joseph  is  lield  tip  as  an  example  of  chastity  or 
forgiveness.  The  references  in  Test.  Naph.  v.  7,  vi. 
6  are  to  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  but 
are  quite  free  from  the  hostile  comments  passed 
on  it  in  the  Hebrew  Test.  Naph.  i.  8,  etc. 

The  work  survives  in  a  Greek  primary  version, 
valuable  attestation  being  attbrded  by  the  second- 
ary Armenian  version,  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  book  is  remarkably  free  from  Christian  inter- 
polations. The  original  work  was  written  in 
Hebrew  in  the  later  years  of  John  Hyrcaniis,  prob- 
ably 109-106  B.C.  The  author  was  no  doubt  a 
Pharisee.  He  believes  in  the  Resurrection  and  in 
angels,  and  lays  great  stress  on  prayer,  almsgiving, 
and  fasting.     Visions  are  mentioned  si.v  times. 

The  work  is  remarkable  for  its  high  ethical 
teaching,  in  which  it  approaches  nearer  the  NT 
than  any  other  Jewish  pseudepigraph,  and  for  its 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  from  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
In  the  Resurrection  life,  however,  the  figure  of  the 
Messiah  vanishes  and  in  the  reconstituted  nation 
each  tribe  is  ruled  by  its  ancestor. 

There  are  a  number  of  Jewish  interpolations  of 
the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  some  of  which  are  as  bitter  in 
their  attacks  on  the  Hasmon£eans  as  the  original 
Testainents  were  fervent  in  their  praises. 

The  Christian  interpolations,  which  were  some- 
what limited  in  scope  by  their  assumed  context. 


reveal  no  great  reflexion  and  an  absence  of  developed 
theology.  The  Incarnation  is  crudely  expressed, 
and  there  is  one  instance  of  Patripassian  phrase- 
ology. Though  there  are  several  references  to 
Baptism,  there  is  not  one  to  the  Eucharist. 

1.  Contents. — The  Testaynent  of  Rr.ulien  ( '  concern- 
ing thoughts,'  p). — He  implores  his  brethren  and 
children  to  avoid  fornication  ;  for  his  own  sin  he 
was  smitten  with  a  sore  disease  for  seven  months, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the  prayer  of  his 
father  Jacob.  On  recovery  he  repented  with 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  for  seven  years.  In 
this  period  he  received  revelations  concerning  the 
seven  spirits  of  deceit  (i.  1-iii.  6,  ii.  3-iii.  2  but  is 
an  interpolation,  with  Stoic  affinities,  describing 
the  seven  bodily  senses).  He  bids  his  hearers  beware 
of  women,  and  confesses  how  he  fell  ;  advises  them 
to  set  their  mind  on  good  works,  study,  and  their 
flocks ;  impresses  upon  them  the  deadliness  of 
fornication  (iii.  8-iv.  7) ;  reminds  them  of  how 
Joseph  conquered  temptation  (iv.  8-11),  how  women 
tempt ;  he  cites  the  fall  of  the  Watchers  ;  he  depre- 
cates the  meeting  of  men  and  women  (v.  1-vi.  4) ; 
commands  his  sons  to  submit  to  Levi  and  bow  down 
before  his  .seed  (vi.  5-12).  Reuben  dies  and  is  ulti- 
mately buried  in  Hebron  (vii.  1,  2). 

The  Testament  of  Simeon  ('concerning  envy,'  /3). 
— He  tells  how  strong  and  fearle.ss  he  was,  yet  he 
was  jealous  of  Joseph  and  plotted  his  death,  because 
the  prince  of  deceit  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  blinded  his  mind  ;  but  God's  angel  delivered 
Joseph,  as  Simeon  was  away  when  Joseph  came. 
In  punishment  for  his  wrath,  Simeon's  right  hand 
was  half-withered  for  seven  days,  whereupon  he 
repented  and  besought  the  Lord  (i.  1-ii.  14).  He 
warns  against  the  spirit  of  deceit  and  envy  ;  it 
wears  away  the  envier  and  prompts  to  murder. 
After  two  years'  fasting  he  learnt  the  remedy — to 
flee  to  the  Lord  ;  then  the  evil  spirit  flees,  the 
envier's  mind  is  lightened,  and  he  sympathizes 
with  the  object  of  his  envy  (iii.  1-6).  He  recalls 
Joseph's  forgiving  treatment  of  his  brethren  ;  '  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  God  within 
him.'  Love  expels  envy  with  all  its  distracting 
power  (iv.  1-v.  2).  Simeon's  descendants  shall  be 
few  and  divided,  and  not  have  sovereignty,  as  they 
shall  be  guilty  of  impurity,  and  resistance  to  Levi 
(v.  3-6).  Still,  if  they  forswear  envy  and  stiH'- 
neckedness,  Simeon  shall  flourish  and  spread  far 
in  the  persons  of  his  posterity  (vi.  1,  2).  Canaan, 
Amaiek,  Cappadocia,  the  Hittites,  and  Ham  shall 
perish.  Shem  shall  be  glorified,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  will  appear,  and  save  men  ;  evil  spirits 
shall  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  Simeon  shall  arise 
(from  the  dead)  (vi.  3-7).  He  enjoins  obedience  to 
Levi  and  Judah  ;  from  whom  will  arise  the  salva- 
tion of  God  :  from  the  one  God  will  raise  a  High 
Priest,  from  the  other  a 'King  (vii.  1-3).  Simeon 
dies  and  is  ultimately  buried  in  Hebron  (viii.  I-ix. 

The  Testament  of  Levi  ('concerning  the  priest- 
hood,' p). — At  twenty  he  avenged  Dinah.  He 
describes  his  vision. in  Abel-Maul,  following  on  his 
sudden  re.aliz.ation  of  the  world's  sin.  He  enters 
into  each  of  the  three  ('seven,'  ^)  heavens,  which 
are  briefly  described  (i.  1-iii.  10).  He  foretells  the 
Judgment  (iv.  1).  Levi  is  to  be  freed  from  iniquity, 
and  to  become  to  God  '  a  son,  and  a  servant,  and  a 
minister  of  His  presence,'  and  light  up  in  Jacob 
the  light  of  knowledge  ['until  the  Lord  shall  visit 
all  the  Gentiles  in  His  tender  mercies  for  ever'] 
(iv.  2-6).  He  beholds  the  heavenly  temple,  and 
the  Most  High,  and  receives  the  priesthood  from 
Him  (V.  1,  2).  The  angel  who  intercedes  (so  ^)  for 
Israel  brings  him  back  to  earth,  and  arms  him, 
and  bids  him  execute  vengeance  on  Shechem  (v. 
3-7).  He  and  Simeon  destroy  the  Shechemites ; 
he  had  opposed  (so  c)  their  being  circumcised.     He 
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speaks  of  their  outrageous  behaviour  in  general, 
and  declares  that  '  the  wratli  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them  to  the  uttermost'  (vi.  1-11).  He  fore- 
tells Jacob's  conquest  of  the  Canajinites  (vii.  1-3). 
He  describes  his  second  vision  ;  .seven  angels  con- 
secrate him  and  put  on  him  the  high-]iriesllv  robes  ; 
they  foretell  his  descendants'  three-fold  othces  (i.e. 
Moses,  the  .Varonite  priesthood,  the  Maccaba^an 
kings) ;  the  third  portion  sh.all  be  called  by  .a  new 
name,  and  shall  establisli  a  new  priesthood,  and 
hold  a  prophetic  ollice  (viii.  1-19).  At  Bethel 
Jacob  is  told  in  vision  that  Levi  is  to  be  priest ;  he 
pays  tithes  to  God  through  him  (ix.  1-4).  At 
Hebron  Isaac  teaches  Levi  tlie  law  of  the  priest- 
hood (ix.  5-14).  [Tlie  future  captivity  of  Israel  and 
desolation  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  sins  of  Levi's 
posterity  (X.  1-5).]*  Levi  speaks  of  his  marriage 
and  sons  (xi.  1-xii.  7).  He  commands  his  children 
to  fear  God.  study  the  Law,  and  keep  it ;  wisdom 
is  the  only  inalienable  possession  (xiii.  1-9).  [His 
descendants  are  intended  to  be  the  lights  of  Israel, 
and  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  they  will  abrogate  the 
Law,  and  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  profanity,  and  im- 
purity. Tlie  Temple  will  be  laid  waste,  and,  but 
for  the  merits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all 
Lsrael  would  perish.  For  '  seventy  weeks '  they 
will  go  astray  and  profane  the  priesthood,  and 
murder  '  a  man  who  reneweth  the  law  in  the  power 
of  the  Most  High'  (xiv.  1-xvi.  5).]  [A  fragment 
in  which  seven  jubilee  periods  are  apparently 
described  (xvii.  1-9).]  [Another  obscure  fragment, 
referring  to  a  fifth  week  (Ezra  and  the  Return)  and 
a  seventh  (marked  by  corruption  of  the  priesthood 
in  pre-Maccabsean  times)  (xvii.  10, 11).]  He  foretells 
the  failure  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
priest,  as  a  king  inaugurating  a  period  of  Messianic 
bliss  (xviii.  1-5).  ['The  heavens  sliall  be  opened, 
and  from  the  temple  of  glory  shall  come  upon  him 
sanctification,  with  the  Father's  voice.  .  .  .  And 
the  spirit  of  understanding  and  sanctification  shall 
rest  upon  him ' ;  the  Gentiles  shall  be  enlightened, 
sin  shall  cease  ;  '  he  (or  rather  '  He' ;  see  §  8)  shall 
open  the  gates  of  paradise,'  and  give  the  saints  to 
eat  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  Beliar  shall  be  bound 
by  him  (xviii.  6-14).]  Levi's  sons  take  an  oath  to 
keep  the  Law  (xix.  1-3). 

The  Testament  of  Judah  ('concerning  courage,' 
/3). — Judah  was  an  obedient  son.  His  father  blessed 
him  and  foretold  his  kingship  (i.  1-6).  He  per- 
formed feats  of  strengtli,  and  slew  Canaanite 
kings  at  Shechem  and  Razor  (ii.  1-iv.  3).  He 
describes  the  storming  of  various  Canaanite  towns 
(v.  1-vii.  11);  he  speaks  of  his  marriage  with  Batli- 
shua  (viii.  1-3),  the  war  with  Esau,  who  is  slain  by 
Jacob,  the  capture  of  the  Edomite  stronghold  (ix. 
1-8),  Er  and  Onan's  sin  and  death,  the  evil  result 
of  his  [Judah's]  Canaanite  marriage  (x.  1-xi.  5, 
xiii.  1-8).  He  recounts  his  own  fall  (xii.  1-12). 
AVine  leads  to  fornication,  which  strips  even  a 
king  of  his  kingship.  In  repentance  he  took  no 
wine  or  Hesh  till  his  old  age.  The  fear  of  God  is 
the  only  safeguard  in  drinking  wine  (xiv.  1-xvi.  5). 
He  warns  against  the  love  of  money  and  gazing  on 
women  :  they  harm  soul  and  body,  and  hinder  the 
service  of  God.  Avarice  is  connected  with  idolatry. 
God  had  mercy  on  him  because  he  had  acted  in 
ignorance  (xvii.  1-xix.  4).  Two  spirits  attend  man, 
that  of  truth  {i.e.  conscience]  and  that  of  deceit ;  the 
mind  [i.e.  will]  is  free  to  incline  to  either  (xx.  1-5). 
He  bids  his  sons  love  Levi ;  the  priesthood  is  superior 
to  the  kingship  (xxi.  1-5).  [He  foretells  the  sins 
of  the  (Maccaba?an)  kings,  and  the  fall  of  the  king- 
dom, till  the  appearing  of  God  Himself.  His  sons 
will  commit  all  manner  of  sins,  be  enslaved,  repent, 
and  be  restored  (xxi.  6-xxiii.  5).]  The  Messiah 
and  His  Kingdimi  sh.all  then  come  (xxiv.  1-6).  The 
patriarchs  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  and  the  twelve 
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sons  of  Jacob  shall  reign — Levi  first,  Judah  second, 
etc.  He  draws  a  picture  of  future  Messianic  bliss 
(XXV.  1-5).     Judah  dies  (xxvi.  1-4). 

The  Testament  of  Lisachar  ('concernin"  sim- 
plicity,' ji).  —  He  begins  with  Rachel  and  1-eah's 
dispute  about  the  mandrakes.  Rachel's  contincncy 
is  rewarded  :  she  oilers  the  mandrakes  to  the  Lord 
(i.  1-ii.  5).  Issachar  was  a  man  of  upright  char- 
acter, a  husbamlman,  and  generous  to  the  poor  and 
oppres.sed.  lie  dwells  on  the  peace  and  |)0\ver  of 
the  single  heart.  Levi  is  to  have  the  priesthood 
and  Juilali  the  kingdom  ;  he  bids  his  sons  obey 
both  (iii.  1-v.  8).  He  i)rophesies  the  aposta.sy  of 
his  ])osterity  (vi.  1-4).  lie  is  not  conscious  of  sin 
('unto  death,'  /3).  He  bids  his  sons  follow  his 
chastity,  abstinence,  and  truthfulness.  He  dies 
(vii.  1-9). 

The  Testament  of  Zebulnn  ('concerning  com- 
passion and  mercy,'  /3). — He  is  not  conscious  of 
sin,  except  his  suppression  of  the  truth  about 
Jo.seph.  He  gives  details  of  the  selling  of  Joseph  : 
his  price  is  spent  on  sandals  by  eight  of  the 
brethren  ;  his  [Zebulun's]  grief  is  described  (i.  1- 
iv.  13).  He  was  compassionate  towards  man  and 
beast,  hence  his  preservation  from  sickness  and 
drowning  (v.  1-5).  He  first  made  a  l>oat  to  sail, 
and  caught  fish ;  thus  he  supplied  all  who  had 
need  (vi.  1-8).  [He  once  stole  a  garment  from 
home  to  clothe  the  naked  ;  he  showed  Jiity  at  all 
times  (vii.  1-viii.  3)— in  3  MSS  only.]  He  exhorts 
to  unity  ;  disunion  will  ruin  his  posterity  (viii. 
4-ix.  6) ;  but  they  will  repent,  and  will  finally 
return  on  God's  appearing.  He  assures  his  sons 
of  his  own  resurrection — he  will  be  their  ruler. 
He  dies  (ix.  7-x.  7). 

The  Testament  of  Dan  ( '  concerning  anger  and 
lying,'  j3).  —  He  confesses  his  jealousy  against 
Joseph.  Anger  blinds  a  man,  and  masters  him 
body  and  soul  (i.  1-iv.  4).  Vexation  of  soul  makes 
the  Lord  depart.  He  bids  his  sons  avoid  lying, 
and  love  the  Lord  and  one  another  (iv.  5-v.  3). 
His  sons  will  fall  away  and  opjrase  Levi  and  Judah, 
but  in  vain ;  [their  prince  is  Satan,  and  they  will 
join  Levi  and  Judah  in  sin  (v.  6,  7)];  he  foretells 
their  captivity  and  return  ;  salvation  will  arise 
from  Judah  and  Levi ;  Beliar  will  be  overthrown  ; 
'  the  saints  shall  rest  in  Eden,  and  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  shall  the  righteous  rejoice'  (v.  4-13). 
He  bids  his  sons  draw  near  to  God  and  the  angel 
that  intercedes  for  them,  '  for  he  is  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man.'  On  the  day  on  which 
Israel  repents,  the  enemy's  kingdom  shall  end. 
The  Lord  will  transform  Israel  into  an  obedient 
nation,  superior  to  the  angels  (vi.  1-6).  He  dies 
(vii.  1-3). 

The  Testament  of  Naphtali  ('  concerning  natural 
goodness,'  (3).— He  speaks  of  his  birth  and  his 
mother's  family.  He  was  swift  of  foot,  and  his 
body  corresponded  with  his  spirit ;  bodily  organs 
and  their  several  functions  are  described  (i.  1- 
ii.  10).  He  warns  his  sons  not  to  go  against  nature 
and  the  law  of  God,  as  did  the  Gentiles,  Sodom, 
and  the  Watchers  (iii.  1-5).  He  prophesies  his 
posterity's  apostasy,  and  restoration,  when  a  man 
shall  come 'working  righteousness '  (iv.  1-5).  He 
"ives  an  account  of  his  vision  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives :  Levi  obtains  the  sun,  Judah  the  moon, 
and  Joseph  ascends  on  a  winged  bull.  In  a  second 
vision — that  of  the  Ship  of  Jacob  in  a  storm — 
Joseph  flees  in  a  boat,  Levi  and  Judah  keep 
together ;  at  Levi's  prayer  they  reach  land  (v.  1- 
vi.  9).  Jacob  on  hearing  these  dreams  concludes 
that  Joseph  is  alive  (vii.  1-4).  Naphtali  foretells 
th.at  from  Levi  and  Judah  shall  .salvation  come. 
He  contrasts  the  consequences  of  good  and  evil 
actions.     He  dies  (viii.  1-ix.  3). 

The  Testament  of  Gad  ('concerning  hatred,' j3). 
— Misjudged  liy  Joseph,  he  hates  him  (i.  1-ii.  5). 
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Hatred  recognizes  no  good,  liowever  good  a  man 
may  be  ;  it  disregards  God's  law  ;  and,  while  love 
would  fain  quicken  the  dead,  hatred  would  in  all 
things  work  for  death  (iii.  1-iv.  7).  Hatred  leads 
to  lying,  and  poisons  the  life  ;  the  remedy  is  to  be 
just  and  humble.  '  True  repentance  after  a  godly 
sort'  enlightens  a  man  and  'leads  the  mind  to 
salvation '  (v.  1-9).  Gad's  sickness  proved  that 
'  by  what  things  a  man  transgresses,  by  the  same 
also  is  he  punished.'  Heart  and  will  must  be  freed 
from  hatred.  One  should  love  from  the  heart  and 
forgive,  whether  a  man  repents  or  not ;  and  pray 
for  him  who  prospers  more  than  oneself  (v.  10- 
vii.  7).  He  bids  his  sons  honour  Judah  and  Levi. 
His  posterity  will  fall  away  (viii.  1-5). 

The  Testament  of  Asher  ('concerning  the  two 
faces  of  vice  and  virtue,'  §). — He  speaks  of  the 
two-foldness  of  things :  if  the  soul  is  set  on  good, 
it  does  all  well ;  but,  if  on  evil,  it  does  all  ill.  He 
deals  with  cases  of  good  deeds  with  ill  motives,  and 
cases  of  the  reverse.  He  warns  his  sons  of  the 
nearness  of  pleasures  to  their  excesses  or  opposites 
(i.  1-v.  4).  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
sincerity  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  peaceful  soul 
at  death  is  met  by  the  angel  of  peace,  the  troubled 
by  the  evil  spirit  it  has  served  (vi.  1-vii.  3).  [He 
foretells  the  future  sin  and  dispersion  of  his  tribe, 
as  also  those  of  Gad  and  Dan  ;  but  they  will  finally 
be  gathered  again  by  God's  mercy  and  for  the  sake 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (vii.  4-7).]  He 
dies  (viii.  1,  2). 

The  Testament  of  Joseph  ('concerning  self- 
control,'  /3). — In  all  troubles,  God  Avas  with  him — 
his  brethren  hated  him  but  God  loved  him,  he  was 
enslaved  and  God  freed  him,  sick  and  the  Lord 
visited  him,  in  prison  and  his  God  showed  him  favour 
(i.  1-7).  God  helped  him  in  all  his  (ten)  tempta- 
tions (ii.  1-7).  He  resisted  his  mistress's  wiles  by 
strict  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  prayers  for  him- 
self and  her.  In  prison  he  thanked  God  for  de- 
liverance from  her  (iii.  1-ix.  5).  God  exalts  as 
well  as  delivers  the  humble  and  pure  (x.  1-6).  He 
told  an  untruth  to  the  merchants  and  again  to  the 
Egyptian  officer,  even  when  examined  by  scourg- 
ing, to  save  his  brethren's  honour ;  the  Egyptian 
woman  intervened  to  rescue  and  purchase  him 
(xi.  1-xvi.  6).  He  exhorts  his  sons  to  do  well 
even  to  those  who  seek  their  hurt  (xvii.  1-xviii.  4). 
He  recounts  his  two-fold  vision  :  (1)  of  twelve  harts, 
of  which  three  remained  and  became  lambs,  then 
all  were  restored  as  twelve  sheep ;  (2)  of  twelve 
bulls — then  of  a  lamb  which  overcame  all  the 
beasts  who  attacked  him  (xix.  1-10).  He  bids 
them  honour  Levi  and  Judah ;  from  them  shall 
come  Israel's  salvation  ;  his  own  kingdom  would 
be  transitory  (xix.  11-12).  He  gives  a  dying 
charge  concerning  his  bones  and  those  of  his  wife 
(a)  (XX.  1-6). 

The  Testament  of  Benjamin  ('concerning  a  pure 
mind,'  /3). — He  narrates  the  story  of  his  birth. 
Joseph  tells  him  in  Egypt  what  his  brethren  did. 
He  bids  his  sons  fear  God  and  love  their  neighbour, 
then  they  need  not  fear  Beliar,  man,  or  beast 
(i.  1-iii.  5).  He  speaks  of  Jacob's  prediction  that 
in  Joseph  should  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
heaven — that  the  sinless  should  die  for  ungodly 
men  (iii.  6-8).  The  good  man  overcomes  evil  with 
good  (iv.  1-v.  5).  His  will  is  guided  by  the  angel 
of  peace ;  he  desires  nothing  overmuch,  riches, 
pleasure,  or  honour  ;  and  is  sincere  and  single- 
minded  (vi.  1-7).  He  warns  them  against  Beliar 
and  his  sword  of  seven-fold  evil,  evidenced  in  the 
case  of  Cain  (vii.  l-.'i).  The  pure  mind  like  the 
sun  cleanses  away  pollutions,  itself  undefiled  (viii. 
1-3).  He  foresees  the  impurity  of  his  descendants  ; 
yet  they  shall  have  God's  temple  in  their  portion, 
and  there  shall  the  twelve  tribes  and  the  Gentiles 
meet  (ix.  1,  2).     He  tells  how  he  had  a  vision  of 


Joseph  in  his  absence  (x.  1).  He  charges  them  to 
keep  the  Law ;  foretells  the  resurrection  of  all 
the  patriarchs ;  each  shall  rule  over  his  tribe. 
Israel  shall  be  convicted  by  the  chosen  Gentiles 
(x.  2-11).  In  the  latter  days  one  beloved  of  the 
Lord  [belonging  to  Benjamin's  seed,  i.e.  Paul, 
;3  text]  shall  arise,  to  enlighi;en  the  Gentiles  (xi. 
1-5).     lienjaniin  dies  and  is  buried  (xii.  1-4). 

2.  Title. — The  title  of  the  whole  work,  if  it  ever 
had  one,  is  far  from  clear.  The  Stichometry  of 
Nicepliorua  and  the  Synopsis  of  Athanasius  refer 
to  the  book  under  the  simple  title  IlaTpidpx'^'- 
But  the  earliest  and  indeed  the  only  instance  we 
possess  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  patriarch '  with 
special  reference  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  is  in 
Stephen's  speech  in  Ac  7'-  *.  The  reference  would 
not  be  clear  enough,  in  the  absence  of  any  context, 
to  serve  as  the  title  of  a  book.  There  is  less 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  fuller  title  'The 
Testaments  of  the  (Twelve  [?])  Patriarchs  or  [in 
Hebrew]  Fathers.'  The  use  of  the  word  SiaBiiKri  in 
our  present  Greek  text  does  not,  as  was  once 
thought,  imply  a  late  date  and  a  conception 
borrowed  from  Roman  law.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
LXX  it  is  always  the  equivalent  of  n'la,  '  cove- 
nant.' But  in  the  (late?)  Hebrew  Testament  of 
Naphtali  (see  §  6)  we  have  the  simple  title,  'The 
Biddings  of  Naphtali  the  son  of  Jacob '  (p  ■'^ns]  dniis 
apv).  The  title  of  the  individual  Testament  was 
no  doubt  in  this  form.  For  the  use  of  nrs  to  denote 
a  'testamentary  disposition,'  or  a  'dying  charge,' 
of.  Is  38".  The  Greek  MSS  difter  greatly,  but  tend 
to  amplify  the  title,  the  secondary  (^)  recension 
and  the  Armenian  adding  the  main  theme  of  each 
Testament  thus,  SiaSriKr/ 'Pov^tj/i  Trepl  ivvoiCni. 

3.  Date. — The  text  supplies  several  indications 
of  the  date  of  the  original  work.  It  was  earlier 
than  the  Roman  domination,  as  the  list  of  foreign 
conquerors  in  Test.  Naph.  v.  8  ends  with  the 
Syrians  (Seleucidae).  It  was  during  the  rule  of 
the  Maccabsean  princes,*  as  the  military  prowess 
of  Judah  and  Levi,  and  more  particularly  the  lists 
of  cities  stormed  (e.g.  Tappuah  and  Hazor ;  see 
Charles  on  Jubilees,  xxxiv.  4),  reflect  the  exploits 
of  Judas  and  his  brothers.  The  details  of  that 
great  struggle  are  still  fresh  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Further,  a  Maccaboean  king  of  unique  powers  and 
position  was  reigning,  a  descendant  of  Levi,  who 
was  not  only  a  warrior  king(2'es<.  Beub.  vi.  10,  11), 
and  a  priest  known  by  the  '  new  name '  (i.e.  '  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God '),  apparently  first  assumed 
by  Simon,  but  also  'z. prophet  of  the  Most  High' 
(Test.  Levi,  viii.  14,  15).  This  designation  is 
appropriate  only  to  John  Hyrcanus,  137-105  B.C. 
Further,  as  the  Pharisaic  author  speaks  of  him  in 
the  highest  terms,  the  date  must  be  earlier  than 
the  tragic  breach  between  Hyrcanus  and  the 
Pharisees,  vihich  occurred  probably  in  107  B.C. 
Charles  finds  an  additional  indication  of  date  in 
tlie  references  to  the  overthrow  of  Shechem. 
Shechem  itself  fell  to  Hyrcanus  about  132  B.C., 
but  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  total  destruction  of 
Samaria  in  120  B.C.,  the  ancient  Shechem  being 
intended  as  an  equivalent  for  the  later  Samaritan 
people. 

4.  Original  language. — Until  the  last  few  years 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Testaments,  as  we 
now  have  them,  were  not  a  translation  but  were 
originally  written  in  Greek.  Charles,  however, 
preceded  by  two  Jewish  scholars,  Kohler  (JQR  v. 
[1893]  400-406)    and    Gaster  (PSBA    xvi.  33-49, 

*  Burkitt  points  out  in  his  Jcwi?h  and  Christian  Apocalypses, 
p.  S."!,  that  '  the  political  conditions  of  the  reii^n  of  John 
Hyrcanus  give  point  to  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  aa 
the  speakers  in  tlie  book.'  In  a  sense  the  ten  non-.Iudaic  tribes 
were  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  aTid 
Perjea,  who  were  incorporated  in  the  new  Israelite  kinf;fdom  of 
the  Maccabees,  In  their  case  the  ethical  teaching  was  especi- 
ally in  point. 
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109-117),  has  put  forward  an  unanswerable  case 
for  a  Hebrew  original  (see  his  Greek  Versions  of 
the  Testaments,  pp.  xxiii-xxxii).  The  text  aboumis 
in  Hebrew  constructions  anil  expressions,  e.g.  iv 
ar-qdei  6aTiuv  aiiTov  (Test.  Jiid.  XX.  4),  and  in 
curious  mistranslations  like  f^apx<"  aK-liirTpuv  for 
t^apxoi  (pvXQv  (D'03B',  XXV.  1),  and  >;  rpvi/tii  for  '  ICden  ' 
(py,  XXV.  2).  The  naiiiini;  of  tlie  mountain  '  Aspis' 
from  the  shield  (fiirinj)  found  by  Levi  (Test.  Levi, 
vi.  1)  is  no  proof  that  the  original  was  in  (Jreek,  as 
the  reference  appears  to  be  to  pniy  (Sirion)  and 
pne*  ('body  armour') — a  word  (occurring  in  tlie 
parallel  passage  in  Hebrew  in  the  Midrasli 
Wajjissau),  which  is  more  properly  rendered  fluipaj 
in  Test.  Jud.  iii.  5.  In  any  case,  no  mountain 
is  known  named  Aspis.  If  we  add  the  ditto- 
graphs  and  the  numerous  paronomasise  which  are 
explicable  or  evident  on  retranslation  in  Hebrew, 
not  to  mention  obscure  or  unintelligible  passages 
which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  the  same  means, 
no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  work  as  a  «  hole  was 
composed  in  Helirew.  The  related  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  fragments  and  narratives  (see  §  6)  are  a 
further  proof  of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  interpolations  naturally  show  no  trace  of 
Hebrew  phrasing  or  constructions. 

S.  Critical  structure. — The  prevailing  view  until 
quite  recently  was  that  the  work  emanated  from 
a  Jewish  Christian  or  even  a  Gentile  Christian 
source.  This  was  made  possible  only  liy  taking 
the  work  as  it  stands  as  the  uninterpolated  pro- 
duction of  a  single  writer.  But  even  so  there 
remained  insoluble  problems.  We  should  then  be 
faced  with  a  unique  combination  of  Psilanthropism 
and  PatripassianisHi,  with  an  equally  unique  com- 
bination not  only  of  the  highest  moral  teaching 
with  the  primitive  war  spirit  so  evident,  e.g.,  in 
Test.  Jud.,  but  of  explicit  (if  unguarded)  Christian 
theology  with  a  very  Judaic  glorying  in  deeds  of 
physical  prowess.  A  decisive  argument  against 
any  Christian  origin,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  expectation  of  a  Messiah  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  All  Christians  from  the  first  must 
have  rejected  this  curious  by-product  of  the 
Maccabaean  golden  age.* 

The  fact  is  that  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
composite  nature  of  the  text  alone  explains  all  the 
problems  which  are  presented.  We  must  first 
remove  the  Christian  interpolations.  In  the  main 
these  are  obvious  (see  below,  §  8).  There  remain 
a  number  of  other  passages  quite  foreign  to  their 
context  or  contradicting  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
book.  Such  are  the  interpolation  after  Test.  Rent. 
ii.  2  of  the  passage  dealing  with  the  senses  quite 
in  the  Stoic  manner,  and  the  violent  anti-Macca- 
ba^an  invective  in  Test.  Levi,  xiv.-xvi.  and  Test. 
Jud.  xxi.  6-xxiii.  Charles  regards  as  1st  cent.  B.C. 
additions  Test.  Levi,  x.,  xiv.-xvi.,  Test.  Jud.  xvii. 
2-xviii.  1  (?),  xxi.  6-xxiii.,  xxiv.  4-6,  Test.  Zeb.  ix., 
Test.  Dan,  v.  6,  7,  vii.  3  (?),  Test.  Nap/i.  iv.,  Te.st. 
Gad,  viii.  2,  2'est.  Asher,  vii.  4-7.  They  have  as 
a  common  feature  the  frequent  citation  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch.  They  refer  not  merely  to  a  second 
great  apostasy,  but  to  a  second  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  a  second  captivity  and  a  final  restora- 
tion wrought  by  God  directly  or  through  the 
Messiah.  Charles  regards  these  as  genuine  pre- 
dictions. In  Test.  Levi,  xvii.  1-9  there  is  a  curious 
interpolation,  which  employs  the  jubilee  .system  of 
chronology.     Test.  Jos.  x.  5-xviii.  is  quite  dirterent 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  curious  frajrment  attri- 
buted to  Irenieus  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  descended 
from  Levi  and  Judah  (ed.  W.  W.  Harvey,  Cambridge,  1S57,  ii. 
4S7) ;  i^Ztvb  Xpi(7TO?  iTpofTVTTijj97\  KOI  eneyvutadi)  Kal  iyein'riOri.  ft' 
IJL€V  yap  Tw  'Iu)crTj(6  TrpotTyTrujfln  ■  €k  5e  Toil  .\eu'i  Kal  ToO  'Iou6a  to 
Ktna.  (rapxa  ci,?  /3ao-iA€V9  Kal  tcpeiis  eyevvrjO-q,  ktK.  These  ideas 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Testaments.  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  remains  that  our  Lorfl's  kinsman  .lolln  tile  l!a]ilist 
was  of  the  priestly  tribe,  and  a  quite  early  tradition  connects 
the  Blessed  Virgin  witli  tlie  Temple. 


in  stylo  and  theme  from  the  rest  of  that  Testament. 
Test.  Zeb.  has  two  short  sections  on  almsgiving  (vi. 
4-6,  vii. -viii.  3)  which  occur  in  only  three  MSS 
and  interrupt  I  lie  iKirrative  (see,  further,  Charles's 
edition,  jip.  Ivii-lxi  and  notes). 

6,  Text. — The  Hebrew  original  is  not  extant,  but 
we  have  valuable  evidence  available  towards  the 
restoration  of  corrupt  and  dilficult  passages  in 
kindred  literature: 

i.  The  Aramaic  and  Greek  fragments  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  Hebrew  source  both  of  the 
Testament  of  J^evi  and  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees. 
For  the  <liscovery  of  these  fragments  and  their 
mutual  relation  see  Charles,  Greek  Vernons  of  the 
Testaments,  pp.  liii-lvii.  His  conclusions  are  dis- 
puted by  Conybeare,  in  Revietv  of  Theol.  and  Philos. 
iv.  [1908-U9J  373-3S2,  who  regards  the  Greek  text 
preserved  in  the  fragment  as  the  source  of  our  pre- 
sent Test.  Levi,  but  his  reasons  are  not  convincing. 

ii.  The  Hebrew  Testament  of  Naphtali,  whicli 
(ja.ster  (PSBA  xvi.)  regarded  as  the  source  of  our 
present  Test.  Naphtali.  Charles  rightly  denies  this 
view,  and  demonstrates  the  wide  diversity  between 
them,  but  perhaps  wrongly  assigns  it  to  a  late  date. 

iii.  Various  passages  in  Jewish  literature,  in 
particular  the  Midrash  iVajjissati,  which  is  very 
useful  in  regard  to  the  war-passages  in  Test.  Judah.  * 

The  work  now  exists  in  (a)  Greek,  (6)  Armenian, 
(c)  Slavonic,  and  many  mediieval  and  modern 
versions. 

(a)  The  primary  authority  now  extant  for  the 
text  is  the  Greek  version,  which  Charles  divides 
into  two  main  divisions,  the  a  text  and  the  ^  text. 
The  latter  has  its  best  representative  in  the  famous 
Cambridge  MS  6  (10th  cent.),  used  by  Grosseteste 
for  his  Latin  version  and  by  Sinker  (who  cites  it 
as  C)  for  what  was  till  recently  the  standard  work 
on  the  Testaments.  Charles  prefers  the  a  text,  re- 
presented by  three  MSS,  the  earliest  c  being  of  the 
13th  cent.,  which  he  uses  as  the  basis  of  his  text. 
Kor  a  spirited  attack  on  his  position  see  J.  W. 
Hunkin  in  JThSt  xvi.  80-97.  The  variations  in 
the  9  Greek  MSS  are  beyond  number,  and  present 
a  most  intricate  problem  to  the  critical  student. 
A  glance  at  Charles's  Greek  Versions  shows  at  times 
one  to  half  a  dozen  variations  at  almost  every  word. 

(b)  The  Armenian  version  exists  in  12  MSS,  and 
falls  into  two  main  divisions,  one  recension  being 
current  in  biblical  MSS  (corresponding  roughly 
to  the  Greek  p  text),  and  the  other  in  non-biblical 
MSS.  The  Armenian  vension  is  of  special  value 
in  that  it  omits,  or  presents  in  a  shorter  form, 
several  of  the  Christian  interpolations  (see  §  8). 
It  also  alone  preserves  Test.  Jos.  xix.  3-7,  without 
which  the  whole  chapter  is  unintelligible. 

(c)  The  Slavonic  version  is  derived  from  the  so- 
called  Palea,  historical  narratives  and  chronicles 
based  on  various  sources,  and  it  is  extant  in  a  long 
and  a  short  recension.  This  version  represents  a 
late  form  of  text,  and  is  not  critically  of  much 
value. 

7.  Influence  on  the  NT. — (a)  Diction. — The  in- 
lluence  of  the  Testaments  on  the  Gospels  is  very 
clearly  dealt  with  in  Charles's  edition,  pp.  Ixxviii- 
xcix.  In  the  rest  of  the  NT  two  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  are  those  which  Charles  adduces 
to  prove  that  St.  Paul  used  the  Testaments  in  the 
Greek  translation  and  in  the  o  not  the  /3  recension 
(ib.  Ixxxv).  Conybeare  in  his  review  (Rev.  of 
Theol.  and  Philos.  iv.  373-382)  has  shown  how 
difficult  it  is  to  accept  the  latter  statement. 

The  first  instance  is  1  Th  2'".  The  words  (ipeaaev 
ok  ^tt'  auT0i)s  ^  (i/>7T?  (tov  Qeov,  D,  etc.)  ^h  ri\o^  are 
(lirticult  to  explain  on  the  accepted  view  of  the 
early  date  of  the  Epistle.  In  Tc.tt.  Levi,  vi.  11,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reference  is  obvious  and  appro- 

*  For  all  these  documents  see  Charles,  Greek  Versions  oj  the 
Testaments,  pp.  li-Ivii,  236-2S(i. 
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priate.  It  pres»p))oses  a  slightly  different  text  in 
Gn  SO',  nan  vri  instead  of  ntsn  -.ti.  There  is  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  phrase  in  Wis  19',  but  both 
there  and  in  Ps  78"  the  words  and  the  reference 
are  different.  In  Test.  Levi,  vi.  11  the  /3  texts  read 
Kvplov,  and  the  a  texts  tov  Qtov.  (In  1  Th  2"  the 
Western  text,  alone  contains  the  latter.)  On  the 
other  hand,  afc/read  l<p$aff£  Si  awroi/s,  not  ^tt'  ain-ovs, 
so  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  Charles's 
view  that  the  a  text  was  followed.  St.  I'aul 
appears  to  be  qiioting,  with  grim  irony,  the  de- 
scription of  the  Shechemites'  doom  in  the  Testa- 
ments (or  some  earlier  work),  with  the  aii])lication 
changed  to  the  doom  of  the  exclusive  Jews,  who 
would  fain  imitate  the  violent  deed  of  Levi. 

The  second  instance  is  Ro  1^-:  ov  ij.6pov  avTairoiouaiv 
dXXi  Ka.1  <Tvv€v5oKov(Ttv  rots  Trp<i<7uov(rLv  {woLovvTes  .  .  . 
avvevSoKovvTe^,  B  Clem.  Rom.  [?],  also,  with  ovk 
evd-qaav  earlier,  D,  Lat.  Vers.  etc.).  Here  the 
parallel  in  the  Testaments — Test.  Asher,  vi.  2,  Kal 
TTpdffiTovcn  t6  KaKdv,  Kal  avvevdoKovtri  rois  Trpdaffoi'ffit^ — is 
less  appropriate  to  its  context,  and  is  omitted  by 
A  (Arm.  version)  as  well  as  ijr.  But  four  other 
MSS  of  the  fi  text  support  the  a  text  here.  It  is 
not  a  clear  case  of  quotation  by  St.  Paul. 

Other  noteworthy  parallels  are — 2  Co  6"- ",  tIs 
KQivtxjvia  tpoirl  7rp6y  ctkotos  ;  r/y  Si  ai'fj.fpihi'T}<Tt.%  X.piffTod 
■wphs  BfXiap ;  ||  Test.  Levi,  xix.  1,  '  Choose  for  your- 
selves eitlier  the  light  or  the  darkness,  either  the 
law  of  the  Lord  or  the  works  of  Beliar.'  Also 
Ro  12',  '  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
(spiritual)  service  (worship)'  |i  Test.  Levi,  iii.  6, 
'  ottering  to  the  Lord  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  a 
reasonable  (\oyiK7]v)  and  bloodless  sacrifice'  ('offer- 
ing,' ;3).  Ro  12'^',  i'Iko  iv  T(f  ayaSip  t6  KaKdv  ||  Test. 
Bcnj.  iv.  ,S,  oStos  t6  dya$6f  iroiuiv  vlk^  t6  KaKdv.  1  Co 
13',  (ri  iydirri)  oi)  Xoyl^'erai  t6  KaKdv  ||  Test.  Zeh.  viii.  5, 
d7a7rare  aWT/Xoi/s,  Kal  /xr}  Xoyi^eaffe  ^KaffTos  KaKiav  irpb^ 
rbv  ddeXfpbv  aurov.  2  Co  7'**,  ij  yap  Kara.  Sedv  \uTnj 
/xerdvoiav  els  ffiar-qpiav  .  .  .  ipyd^erai  ||  Test.  Gad, 
^'  7,  ij  yap  Kara  Sebv  d\i]6fis  p-erdvoLa  .  .  .  od-qyei 
ri  dia^oiiXiov  irp&s  (TuiTijpLav.  Ph  2'^,  '  among  whom 
ye  are  seen  (or  'shine  ye')  as  lights  (^wcrr^pej)  in 
the  world '  ||  Test.  Levi,  xiv.  3,  'so  also  ye  are  (or 
'be  ye')  the  lights  ((^wo-rijpes)  of  Israel.'  In  1  and 
2  Tim.  Charles  notes  four  almost  exact  parallels  : 

1  Ti  1",  'I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignor- 
antly '  ||  Test.  Jud.  xix.  3  ;  1  Ti  2',  fieaWn^  deoi  Kal 
dvepJnro)i'  =  Test.  Dan,  vi.  2 ;  2  Ti  2'«,  'they  will 
proceed  further  in  ungodliness '  ||  Test.  Jud.  xxi.  8  ; 

2  Ti  4',  'the  crown  of  righteousness '  =  rei<.  Levi, 
viii.  2  (for  '  crown  of  glory,'  1  P  5*,  of.  Test.  Benj. 
iv.  1).  Ja  4',  'the  devil  .  .  .  will  flee  from  you'  = 
Test.  Naph.  viii.  4 ;  Rev  3'^  '  new  (Kaiv-fi)  Jerusalem '  || 
Test.  Dan,  v.  12  (via).  In  Acts  Charles  notes  five 
instances.  Two  worth  noting,  though  not  decisive, 
are :  Ac  7'°  ||  Test.  Reub.  iv.  8,  10,  '  found  favour 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  men  .  .  .  God  delivered 
him  from  every  evil  (' seen,' /3)  and  hidden  death' 
(both  passages  refer  to  Joseph),  and  Ac  12"  ||  Test. 
Sim.  ii.  8,  'God  sent  forth  His  angel  and  delivered 
him  out  of  my  hands.'  Also  in  Ac  8''  the  meaning 
of  x°^^  TTiKpias  is  illustrated  by  the  function  assigned 
to  the  x°^V  in  Test.  Naph.  ii.  8,  x°^''l  ""P^s  iriKpiav. 

In  the  ditticult  pas.sage  Jude  ^^-  ''^  Charles  suggests 
the  insertion  of  p.y)  before  5iaKpiv6p.evoi  (better  5ia- 
Kpivop,(vovs),  on  the  basis  of  Test.  Zeh.  vii.  2 :  dSia- 
Kpirus  irdvras  .  .  .  iXedre,  but  this  phrase  hardly 
seems  to  bear  on  the  passage,  nor  does  it  really  aid 
in  the  problem  of  text  or  interpretation. 

{b)  Ideas. — The  Pauline  (and  Johannine)  meta- 
phor of  light  and  darkness,  Ro  l->  IS'^,  Eph4'8  5*-», 
2  Co  6",  is  found  in  Test.  Eeub.  iii.  8,  '  darkening 
his  mind'  (cf.  Test.  Gad,  vi.  2),  Test.  Naph.  ii.  10, 
'neither  while  ye  are  in  darkness  can  ye  do  the 
works  of  light,'  Te.it.  Levi,  xix.  1,  '  Choose  for  your- 
selves either  the  light  or  the  darkness,  either  the 


law  of  the  Lord  or  the  works  of  Beliar,'  xiv.  4, '  the 
light  of  the  law  which  was  given  to  ligliten  every 
man  '  (cf.  Jn  1',  where  the  'light'  is  the  ever-existing 
Word).  The  equation  of  covetousness  and  idolatry 
in  Eph  5°,  Col  3'  appears  as  a  connexion  of  cause 
and  efl'ect  in  Test.  Jud.  xix.  1,  '  the  love  of  money 
leadeth  to  idolatry  ('idols,'  /3) ;  because,  when  led 
astray  through  money,  men  name  as  gods  those 
who  are  not  gods.'  Ja  3'"  is  similar  in  idea  to 
Test.  Benj.  vi.  5,  '  the  good  mind  hath  not  two 
tongues,  of  blessing  and  cursing.' 

The  prohibition  of  feminine  adornment  in  1  P 
3''°,  1  Ti  2"  is  found  also  in  Test.  Eeub.  v.  5,  and 
the  reason  given  in  v.  6,  'for  thus  they  allured  the 
Watchers  who  were  before  the  flood,'  helps  to 
explain  the  obscure  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Co 
11'",  'for  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  (a 
sign  of?)  authority  on  her  head,  because  of  the 
anqels.'  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  invention  of 
adornment  was  not  previous  but  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  Watchers,  who  themselves  were  the  first 
teachers  of  the  art. 

Reservation  for  judgment,  asserted  of  the  angels 
in  2  P  2^,  Jude',  is  predicated  also  of  women  who 
adorn  themselves  in  Test.  Beub.  v.  5  and  of  the  un- 
repentant in  Test.  Gad,  vii.  5.  The  juxtaposition 
of  the  fallen  Watchers  and  the  men  of  Sodom  in 
Jude'- '  is  paralleled  by  Test.  Naph.  iii.  4,  5.  Both 
alike  acted  against  their  appointed  nature  ( probably 
the  A  V  rendering,  'which  kept  not  their  first  estate' 
[dpx')],  is  correct,  as  2'est.  Naph,  iii.  5  has  ivrtWaiav 
rd^iv  tpvffeus  airruip). 

That  self-judgment  averts  external  judgment  is 
a  thought  common  to  1  Co  IP'-'*  and  Test.  Benj. 
vi.  7,  Te-it.  Gad,  v.  3 ;  and  the  idea  of  self-con- 
demnation is  vividly  expressed  alike  in  Ro  2"  and 
in  Test.  Jud.  xx.  5,  while  in  1  Co  4*  St.  Paul  seems 
to  quote  but  immediately  to  condemn  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  Te.?t.  Iss.  vii.  1,  '  I  am  not  conscious 
of  committing  any  sin'  ( -I- '  unto  death,' ;3),  and  Test. 
Zeb.  i.  4. 

(c)  Theology. — God  is  referred  to  twice  (in  pas- 
sages which  have  been  modified  by  Christian 
inttuence)  as  Father — '  the  Holy  Father '  in  Test. 
.Jud.  xxiv.  2,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  Bath 
Qol,  '  with  the  Father's  voice  as  from  Abraham  to 
(or  '  the  father  of ')  Isaac,'  in  Test.  Levi,  .xviii.  6  ;  as 
the  '  God  of  peace '  in  Test.  Dan,  v.  2  (cf.  1  Th  5-^ 
Ro  15^^  Ph  4 ")  ;  and  as  '  the  Great  Glory '  in  Test. 
Levi,  iii.  4  (cf.  1  En.  xiv.  20,  cii.  3).  Other  titles 
are  not  noteworthy. 

How  far  the  expected  theophany  in  Test.  Sim. 
vi.  5,  Test.  Levi,  ii.  11,  v.  2,  etc.,  was  conceived  in 
the  original  text  as  mediated  through  a  Messianic 
personage  we  cannot  say.  The  present  writer's 
view  is  that  an  unmediated  theophany  was  the 
only  one  mentioned  in  the  pre-Christian  work 
(see  §  8). 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  referred  to  in  Test.  Sim. 
iv.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  '  Joseph  was  a  good  man 
and  had  the  spirit  of  God  within  him.'  Elsewhere 
the  'spirit'  appears  to  be  merely  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  man's  nature  imparted  to  hira  at 
creation  or  birth,  and  practically  identical  with 
the  'good  will'  or  'inclination,'  as  in  Test.  Jud. 
XX.  1,  5,  where  the  'spirit  of  truth '  =  the  Yctzer 
ha  Tob.  The  Hebrew  Test.  Naph.  x.  9  *  is  nearer 
the  thought  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  3'«- "  6'9.  The 
Apostle,  however,  regards  the  Spirit  as  a  sub- 
sequent not  an  original  gift.  The  two  passages 
{Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  2,  3,  Test.  Levi,  xviii.  7)  which 
deal  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  a  specific 
occasion,  the  present  writer  regards  as  Christian. 

The  Priesthood  of  Christ,  an  idea  so  fully  de- 

*  '  Blessed  is  the  man  who  does  not  defile  the  holy  spirit  of 
God  which  hath  been  put  and  breathed  into  him,  and  blessed  is 
he  who  returns  it  to  its  Creator  as  pure  as  it  was  on  the  day 
when  He  entrusted  it  (to  him).' 
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veloped  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  until 
recently  a  conception  the  development  of  which 
could  not  he  explained  except  as  the  synthesis  of 
tlie  thought  of  Christ  as  the  perfect  i>llering  for 
sin  with  tlie  thought  of  Ilim  as  the  Divinely  ap- 
pointed and  perfect  Agent  of  the  Father.  The 
conception,  however,  receives  new  light  from  recent 
research  into  the  theological  views  of  the  Macca- 
brean  period,  when  a  priestly  family  ruled  and 
were  so  highly  gifted  as  to  come  to  be  regarded  in 
the  person  of  one  or  two  kings  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  Messianic  idea.  Ps  110  has  a  new  appro- 
priateness in  view  of  this  unprecedented  situation. 
There  the  Me.ssianic  victor  King  is  addressed, 
'  Tlio\i  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek' ;  hence  the  continual  emphasis — in 
Test.  Jiciib.  vi.  7-12,  Test.  Levi,  xviii..  Test.  Jud. 
XXV.  1,  2,  Test.  Jos.  xix.  11  (o)— on  the  pre- 
eminence of  Levi.  The  most  astonishing  passage, 
however,  is  Test.  Jud.  xxi.  1-5  :  '  I  command  you, 
love  Levi,  that  ye  may  abide,  and  exalt  not  your- 
selves against  him,  lest  ye  be  utterly  destroyed. 
For  to  me  [Judah]  the  Lord  gave  the  kingdom,  and 
to  him  the  priesthood,  and  He  set  the  kingdom 
beneath  the  priesthood.  To  me  He  gave  the 
things  upon  the  earth ;  to  him  the  things  in  the 
heavens,'  etc. 

The  striking  prerogatives  and  powers  which 
Charles  (Testaments,  p.  xcviii)  regards  as  ascribed 
to  the  Illessiah  tend  to  diminish  seriously  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  text  (see  g  8).  Possibly 
tliere  remain  his  freedom  from  sin,  new  priesthood, 
and  prophetic  office. 

More  important,  because  more  reliable,  is  the 
light  thrown  by  the  angelology  of  the  Testaments 
on  the  NT  doctrine  of  Christ,  especially  as  the 
unique  and  only  Heavenly  Intercessor.  In  Test. 
Levi,  iii.  5f.  the  angels  of  the  presence  'minister 
and  make  propitiation  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  sins 
of  ignorance  of  the  righteous.  And  they  otter  to 
the  Lord  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  a  reasonable 
(XoyiK-qv)  and  bloodless  sacrifice '  ('  offering,'  /3).  In 
Test.  Levi,  v.  6  an  angel  (Michael  or  the  angel  of 
peace)  '  intercedeth  (/3)  for  the  nation  of  Israel  that 
they  may  not  be  smitten  utterly  (of.  Test.  Dan, 
vi.  5),  for  every  evil  spirit  attacketh  it.'  In  Test. 
Drin,  vi.  2  prayer  to  tliis  angel  is  commanded — 
'draw  near  unto  God  and  to  the  angel  that  inter- 
cedeth {;8)  for  you,  for  he  is  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,'  etc.  It  is  just  this  Jewish  doctrine 
that  is  combated  in  1  Ti  2',  He  l*"",  etc. 

The  'angel  of  peace'  has  a  national  and  a 
personal  function.  He  'shall  strengthen  Israel, 
that  it  fall  not  into  the  extremity  of  evil' (Tes^. 
Dan,  vi.  5) ;  he  guides  the  soul  of  the  good  man 
{Test.  Benj.  vi.  1),  and  at  death  meets  his  soul  and 
leads  him  into  ('eternal,'  a)  \\ie(Test.  Asher,  vi.  7). 

Angels  are  divided  in  Test.  Levi,  iii.  5-8  into 
'angels  of  the  presence'  (/3),  or  'archangels'  (a), 
and,  in  a  lower  heaven,  'thrones  and  dominions' 
(cf.  Col  1",  Eph  1-'),  but  the  angelology  of  the 
book  is  far  less  developed  than  that  of  1  Enoch. 

The  text  of  Test.  Levi,  ii.  7-iii.  8  has  undergone 
a  great  deal  of  alteration,  but  in  ii.  7-9  the  a.  text 
clearly  speaks  of  three  heavens  only,  the  older 
view,  while  the  /3  text  in  ii.  9  and  both  texts  in 
iii.  1-8  now  speak  of  seven.  St.  Paul  in  2  Co  12^ 
seems  to  regard  the  third  as  the  highest  heaven. 

The  doctrine  of  sin  is  very  full  and  varied.  In 
the  main  it  is  traced  to  the  action  of  the  spirits  of 
error,  and  their  head,  Beliar  (see  Test.  Eeuh.  iii. 
3-6,  Test.  Sim.  ii.  7,  iv.  9,  Test.  Jud.  xix.  4,  etc. ). 
Each  sin  has  its  own  particular  spirit,  and  several 
are  attached  to  various  organs  of  the  body.  Sin 
is  also  traced  to  man's  free  will,  which  can  exclude 
all  evil  desire  (Test,  llenb.  iv.  9),  need  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  evil  spirit  (Test.  Benj.  vi.  1  ;  cf.  iii.  3, 
4),  and  is  free  to  choose  good  ami  evil  (Test.  Jud. 


XX.  2,  '  in  the  midst  is  the  spirit  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  mind,  to  which  it  behjiiguth  to 
turn  whithersoever  it  will').  The  will  determines 
the  iiuiility  of  the  action  (Test.  Asher,  i.  ti,  '  if  the 
soul  take  i)leasure  in  the  good,  all  its  actions  are 
in  righteousness').  Inasmuch,  however,  as  two 
inclinations  appear  to  be  born  with  a  man,  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good,  the  problem  of  freewill  is 
not  consistently  or  thoroughly  faced.  Thus  God 
knows  the  inclination  (Test.  Naph.  ii.  5),  yet  tries 
it  by  temptation  (Test.  Jos.  ii.  6).  Sin  blinds  the 
inclination  (Test.  Jud.  xviii.  3),  which  in  turn 
blinds  the  mind  (xi.  1).  The  (evil)  inclination  can 
be  destroyed  by  good  works  (Test.  Asher,  iii.  2). 

Sin  entails  physical  punishment  (sickness,  Test. 
Reiib.  i.  7,  Test.  Sim.  li.  12,  I'est.  Gad,  v.  9  ;  cf. 
1  Co  5»  IP),  and  spiritual  (Test.  Eeiib.  iii.  8;  cf. 
Ro  1^')  and  eternal  (Te.it.  Zeb.  x.  3,  Test.  Gad,  vii. 
5)  penalties.  Sin  is  iinally  to  be  destroyed  and 
Beliar  cast  into  the  fire  for  ever  (Test.  Jud.  xxv.  3). 

Repentance  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
Testaments.  In  Reuben's  case  it  includes  life- 
long penitence  (Test.  Eeub.  iv.  3)  and  seven  j'ears' 
penance  in  the  way  of  strict  abstinence  from  llesh 
and  wine  (i.  10)  ;  in  Simeon's  case  prayer  and 
weeping  (2'cst.  Sim.  ii.  13)  and  two  j'ears'  fasting 
(iii.  4' ;  in  Judah's  case  abstinence  from  tlesh  and 
wine  and  all  enjoyment  till  old  age  (Test.  Jud. 
XV.  4).  Repentance  includes  a  moral  change  and 
attainment  of  higher  insight,  '  for  true  repentance 
after  a  godly  sort  destroyeth  ignorance,  and  driveth 
a\\ay  the  darkness,  and  enlighteneth  the  eyes,  and 
giveth  knowledge  to  the  soul,  and  leadeth  the 
mind  to  salvation'  (Test.  Gad,  v.  7  ;  cf.  2  Co  7'"). 
National  repentance  will  make  possible  national 
restoration — 'on  the  day  on  wliich  Israel  shall 
repent,  the  kingdom  of  the  enemy  shall  be  brought 
to  an  end'  (Test.  Dan,  vi.  4  ;  cf.  Test.  Iss.  vi.  3,  4  ; 
Test.  Zeb.  ix.  7).  For  the  close  connexion  of  re- 
pentance and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  cf.  Mt  3*. 
For  the  human  conditioning  of  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  cf.  2  P  3'-. 

E-schatology. — Death  is  referred  to  as  'sleep'  in 
Test.  Iss.  vii.  9  and  four  other  passages.  In  each 
of  these  four  other  cases,  however,  Charles  would 
emend  the  phrase  to  '  died  at  a  good  old  age '  (so 
Test.  Benj.  xii.  2,  /3).  In  Test.  Dan,  vii.  1,  Test. 
Jos.  XX.  4  the  /3  text  reads,  '  slept  the  eternal  sleep.' 
'Eternal  life'  awaits  the  rigliteous  (Test.  Asher, 
vi.  6  ;  cf.  v.  2).  '  Hades '  is  mentioned  three  times, 
twice  in  Christian  interpolations,  and  never  as  a 
place  of  punishment.  The 'judgment' is  referred 
to  three  times,  twice  in  passages  interpolated. 
The  lirst  passage,  Test.  Levi,  iii.  2,  3,  refers  to  the 
judgment  on  men  and  on  the  evil  spirits.  For  the 
heavenly  armies  of  iii.  3,  cf.  Rev  12'.  The  resur- 
rection is  expected  of  all  the  patriarchs  from  Enoch 
in  order  (Test.  Benj.  x.  6,  7)  and  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob  each  amid  his  descendants  (Test.  Sim.  vi. 
7,  Test.  Jud.  xxv.  1,  Test.  Zeb.  x.  2,  Test.  Benj.  x. 
7).  The  resurrection  is  limited  to  the  righteous 
Israelites  in  Test.  Zeb.  x.  2,  but  includes  all  man- 
kind good  and  bad  in  Test.  Benj.  x.  8  (probably 
not  original).  The  Re.surrection  life  will  be  eternal 
(Test.  Jud.  xxv.  4,  5)  and  so  will  the  punishirient 
of  the  wicked  (Test.  Zeb.  x.  3,  Test.  Gad,  vii.  5). 

Asceticism  is  a  marked  feature.  See  on  Repent- 
ance  above,  and  especially  Te.9t.  Iss.  iii.  5,  iv.  2-4, 
Test.  Jos.  iii.  3-5,  iv.  3,  8,  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  x.  1-3. 
Almsgiving  is  also  prominent  (Test.  Iss.  iii.  8,  v.  2, 
vii.  5,  Test.  Zeb.  vi.  4,  5,  Test.  Jos.  iii.  5).  Zebulun 
even  steals  to  clothe  the  naked  (Test.  Zeb.  vii.  1). 

Remarkable  stress  is  laiil  upon  the  duty  of  love, 
not  only  to  God,  but  also  to  one's  neighbour.  We 
may  compare  Test.  Gad,  iv.  7,  'the  spirit  of  love 
worketh  together  with  tlie  law  of  God  in  long- 
suil'ering  unto  the  salvation  of  men,' with  Ko  2'' ; 
and  vi.  3-7,  '  love  ye  one  another  from  the  heart ; 
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and  if  a  man  sin  against  tliee,  speak  peaceably  to 
him,  and  in  tliy  soul  liuld  not  >;uile  ;  and  it  lie 
repent  and  confess,  foi),'ive  liim.  .  .  .  And  tlum;ili 
he  deny  it,  .  .  .  give  over  leinoviiig  liiin.  .  .  .  And 
if  ho  be  shameless  and  persist  in  his  wrong-doing, 
even  so  forgive  him  from  the  heart,  and  leave  to 
God  the  avt-n.u'ing'  (cf.  Ko  12'"). 

8.  The  Christian  interpolations. — If  we  could  be 
certain  exactly  where  the  Christian  interpolations 
occur  and  where  they  begin  and  end,  the  evidence 
of  the  Testaments  would  be  of  higher  value  as  a  wit- 
ness both  to  Jewish  theology  in  tlie  two  centuries 
before  Christ  and  to  primitive  Christian  views  as 
to  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  As  it  is,  we  can  never 
feel  certain  that  a  striking  parallel  to  NT  theology 
may  not  be  post-Christian  in  date,  and  the  pre- 
sumption lies  that  way  unless  there  is  evidence, 
e.g.  in  1  Enoch  or  other  pre-Christian  pseudepi- 
grapha,  of  the  same  view.  In  other  words,  the 
evidence  of  the  Testaments  can  hardly  be  admitted 
in  its  own  right  as  to  pre-Christian  beliefs  and 
teaching.  Charles's  method  has  been  rather  to 
bracket  only  manifest  Christian  interpolations, 
and  then  never  a  word  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Very  often  the  interpolation  consists  of  a  word 
or  two,  or  the  turn  given  to  a  passage :  in  such 
cases  a  slight  alteration  restores  a  perfectly  Judaic 
text,  at  least  not  going  beyond  Is  40'''° ;  cf.  Test. 
Sim.  vi.  5,  Test.  Dan,  vi.  7  :  an  important  series 
of  additions,  often  introduced  by  the  word  'until,' 
transforms  an  original  theophany  prediction  into 
an  unguarded  expression  regarding  the  Incarna- 
tion, e.g.  'the  Lord  God  shall  appear  upon  earth 
as  man '  (Test.  Sim.  vi.  5) ;  '  since  you  have  with  you 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  walking  with  men  in 
singleness  of  heart'  (Test.  Iss,  vii.  7 — a  few  inferior 
manuscripts  read  'you  walk,'  etc.);  'the  Lord 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it  (Israel)  living  amongst 
■meti.  And  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  shall  reign  over 
it,  in  humility  and  in  poverty,'  etc.  (Test.  Dan,  v. 
13) ;  'the  Most  High  shall  visit  the  earth,  coming 
Himself  as  man,  -with  men  eating  and  drinking ' 
(Te.it.  Asher,  vii.  3);  'worshipping  the  King  of 
heaven,  who  appeared  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
man  in  humility,'  etc.  (Test.  Benj.  x.  7  ;  the 
Armenian  version  is  free  from  this  addition). 
Similar  statements  are  found  more  detached  from 
the  context,  e.g.  '  God  hath  taken  a  body  and  eaten 
vnth  men  and  saved  men'  (Test.  Sim.  vi,  7"^),  'this 
Branch  of  God  Most  High,  and  this  Fountain 
giving  life  to  all'  (Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  4);  'ye  shall 
see  God  in  the  fashion  of  a  man'  (Test.  Zeh.  ix. 
8'"'8) ;  '  through  his  [Judah's]  tribe  shall  God  appear 
dwelling  among  men  upon  earth,'  etc.  (Test.  i\'aph. 
viii.  3) ;  '  God  speaking  in  the  person  of  man '  ( 7  est. 
Asher,  vii.  3);  'when  He  appeared  as  God  in  the 
flesh,'  etc.  (Test.  Benj.  x.  8;  Armenian  version 
omits). 

The  language  is  frankly  Patripassian  in  Test. 
Levi,  iv.  1,  ^bov  (XKvXevofx^i'Ou  eirl  t^  irddet  rov  ii\l/iaTov 
(which  is  a  reference  to  Mt  27°--  '^).  But  cf.  Ac 
20^,  '  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood '  (N  B).  Two  passages  which 
■would  be  Psilanthropist  were  they  Christian  are 
'  the  compassion  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  a  man 
(dvffpuTTos)  working  righteousness  and  working 
mercy  unto  all  them  that  are  afar  off,  and  to  ail 
them  that  are  near'  (Test.  Naph.  iv.  5),  and  '  aman 
(ivSpa)  who  reneweth  the  law  in  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  ye  shall  call  a  deceiver  ;  and  at  last  ye 
shall  rush  (upon  him)  to  slay  him,'  etc.  (Test.  Levi, 
xvi.  3).  The  reference  in  the  latter  is  obscure,  but 
both  passages  are  obviously  Judaic  in  origin. 

Once  Christ  is  called  'Son' — 'until  the  Lord 
shall  visit  all  the  Gentiles  in  the  tender  mercies  of 
His  Son  '  (Test.  Levi,  iv.  4). 

The    Virgin  Birth  may  be  referred   to  in   the 


strange  and  corrupt  passage.  Test.  Jos.  xix.  8 : 
'  from  Judah  was  born  a  virgin  wearing  a  linen 
garment,  and  from  her  was  born  a  lamb  without 
.spot.'  A  '  virgin  '  (cf.  Is  37")  might  well  represent 
tiie  Jewish  community  (cf.  Rev  12'),  but  the  con- 
text uses  animal  symbolism  only.  Twice  the  order 
'from  Levi  and  Judah'  is  varied.  In  Test,  Dan, 
v.  10  and  Te.^t.  Gad,  viii.  2,  Judah  is  put  lirst.  In 
Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  1,  5,  6  and  Test.  Naph.  viii.  2'",  3 
descent  from  Judah  alone  is  mentioned,  and  so  too 
Test.  Jos.  xix.  8  (but  here  'from  Judah  '  is  clearly 
an  intrusion  ;  see  Cli.arles's  note). 

Tlie  events  of  our  Lord's  life  mentioned  are  :  (1) 
His  baptism  (Test.  Levi,  xviii.  7*") ;  (2)  descent  of 
the  Spirit,  '  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  sancti- 
lication  shall  rest  upon  Him  in  the  water '  (xviii.  7), 
'  the  heavens  shall  be  opened  to  Him,  to  pour  out 
the  spirit,  even  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father' 
(Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  2);  (3)  the  voice  from  heaven: 
'  the  heavens  shall  be  opened,  and  from  the  temple 
of  glory  shall  come  upon  Him  sanctitication,  with 
the  P'ather's  voice  as  from  Abraham  to  (or  '  the 
father  of)  Isaac'  (Test.  Levi,  xviii.  6;  cf.  Test. 
Jud.  xxiv.  2);  (4)  His  crucilixion — 'Nevertheless 
thy  sons  shall  lay  hands  upon  Him  and  crucify 
Him'  (Test.  Levi,  iv.  4),  'the  chief  priests  who 
shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Saviour  of  the 
world'  (xiv.  2),  'there  shall  the  Lord  be  treated 
with  outrage  and  He  shall  be  lifted  up  upon  a  tree ' 
(Test.  Benj.  ix.  3  ;  cf.  Test.  Levi,  x.  2,  xiv.  1  and  [?] 
xvi.  3'^'') ;  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
(Test.  Levi,  x.  3,  Test.  Benj.  ix.  4) ;  (5)  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  '  He  shall  ascend  from  Hades 
and  shall  pass  from  earth  into  heaven '  (Test.  Benj. 
ix.  5). 

Titles  and  attributes. — Christ  is  called  '  the  Lamb 
of  God'  in  Test.  Jos.  xix.   11,  Test.  Benj.  iii.  8, 

'Saviour' in  Test.  Dan,  vi.  "     

World '  in  Test.  Benj.  iii. 
Gentiles '  in  Test.  Dan,  vi. 
begotten  Prophet'  ('Son,'  c] 

'a  prophet  of  the  Most  High'  in  Test.  Levi,  viu. 
15  (possibly  originally  applied  to  Hyrcanus ;  see 
Charles's  note).  He  is  to  be  'meek  and  lowly' 
(Test.  Dan,  vi.  9),  to  reign  over  Israel  'in  humility 
and  in  poverty '  (v.  13);  He  '  appeared  upon  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  man  in  humility'  (Test.  Benj.  x. 
7).  His  suffering  is  vicarious.  He  'takethaway 
the  sins  of  the  world'  (Test.  Jos.  xix.  11).  'A 
blameless  one  shall  be  delivered  up  for  lawle.ss  men 
and  a  sinless  one  shall  die  for  ungodly  men  in  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,'  etc.  (Test.  Benj.  iii.  8).  He 
redeems  the  souls  of  the  saints  (Test.  Dan,  v.  11). 
He  '  teaches  by  His  works  the  law  of  God'  (vi.  9  ; 
cf.  Test.  Levi,  xvi.  3).  Belief  in  Him  bestows  a 
kingdom  here  and  joy  hereafter  (Test.  Dan,  v.  13, 
Test.  Benj.  x.  7) ;  unbelief  .shall  condemn  Jews  first 
and  then  Gentiles  (x.  8,  9). 

The  Gentiles.  —  Salvation  is  never  explicitly 
limited  to  Israel  in  the  Te.^tatnents,  but  every  case 
of  explicit  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  scheme 
of  salvation  is  suspect,  though  quite  probably  in 
two  cases  their  implicit  inclu.sion  (Test.  Levi,  v.  7 
[/i]  and  Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  6)  is  original  (see  Charles's 
Testaments  of  the  T)mlve  Patriarchs,  note  on  Test. 
Benj.  ix.  2).  The  jiresent  writer  cannot  agree  with 
Charles,  however,  in  accepting  the  other  passages 
as  original.  In  Test.  Benj.  ix.  4,  '  the  Spirit  of  God 
shall  pass  on  to  the  Gentiles  as  fire  poured  forth ' 
after  the  Crucifixion.  The  chosen  of  the  Gentiles 
will  be  used  to  convict  Israel  in  the  judgment 
(Test.  Benj.  x.  10  ;  cf.  lio  2",  Lk  IP';""). 

Christian  baptism  is  referred  to  in  Test.  Levi, 
xvi.  5  :  ('through  ia.\ih  and  ivater'),\n  Test.  Asher, 
vii.  3:  'breaking  the  head  of  the  dragon  in  the 
water'  (Sm  rod  iiSaros). 

Finally,  though  the  first  six  lines  may  just 
conceivably  be  pre-Christian,  the  present  writer 
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regarils  the  followiiifr  passage,  Tint.  Levi,  xviii. 
8-12,  in  its  present  form  as  induliilably  Cliristian 
in  point  of  view  : 

*  For  He  shall  give  the  majesty  ot  the  Lord  to  His  sons  in  truth 

for  evermore ; 
And  there  sliiill  none  succeed  Iliin  for  ftll  (fenerations  for  ever. 
And  in  His  priesthood  tlie  Gentiles  slioll  be  multiplied  in  IcDOW- 

ledjfe  upon  the  earth, 
And  enlii^chtened  throuirh  the  fjrace  of  the  Lord  : 
[I3ut  Israel  shall  be  niinished  tnrongh  ignorance. 
And  darkened  through  vriief :  all  MSS  except  b«\ 
In  His  priesthood  shall  sin  come  to  an  end, 
And  the  lawless  shall  cease  to  do  evil. 
And  the  just  shall  rest  in  llim. 
And  He  shall  open  the  j^ates  of  paradise, 
And  shall  remove  the  threateninj;  sword  against  Adam. 
And  He  shall  give  to  the  saints  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  life. 
And  the  spirit  of  holiness  shall  be  upon  them. 
And  Reliar  shall  be  bonnd  by  Him, 
And  He  shall  give  power  to  His  children  to  tread  upon  the  evil 

spirits'  (cf.  Test.  Zeb.  ix.  S^Jg). 

The  continual  change  in  reference  of  tlie  pronoun 
'lie,'  '  him,'  '  his'  is  very  difiicnlt.  AVhat  can  '  His 
sons '  anil  '  His  children  '  mean  ?  *  Again,  the  last 
six  lines  would  be  unique  if  they  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  as  Charles  holds.  Apparently  they  nmst 
refer  to  God.  Surely  only  the  t^hristian  inter- 
polator could  be  guilty  of  sucli  an  astonishing 
combination  of  what  were  no  doubt  originally  two 
Jewish  statements  (possibly  in  one  and  the  same 
passage),  one  referring  to  the  Messiali,  and  one  to  the 
marvels  which  God  would  work  in  Messiah's  days. 

LiTERATt'RE. — I.     CUIEF     EDITIONS    OF    THE    TEXT. — (i.)    In    the 

Greek  versions. — J.  E.  Grabe,  Spicile(]imii  Patnmi'^,  Oxford, 
1714  ;  R.  Sinker,  Testavienta  XII  Patriarcharum,  Cambridge, 
lS(i9,  Appt^ndix-  (containing  a  collation  of  the  Roman  and 
Patmos  USS),  do.,  187'J  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Greek  Vtrsions  of 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Oxford,  190S.  (ii.)  In 
the  Armenian  version.— H.  Sargis  Josepheanz,  3'Ae  Treasury 
of  the  Old  and  Netv  F"thcr.^,  \'enice,  ltol.tl3,  i.  27-161.  (iii.)  In 
the  Slavonic  version. — N.  Tichonravov,  I'amiatniki  Otrechen- 
noi  Iitu<t!koi  LUeraturi,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg.  1863.  (iv.)  In 
translations. — (o)  From  the  Greek  :  Grosseteste  s  Latin  version, 
Eng.  tr.  by  A.  G(olding),  London,  l.'iSl ;  F.  Schnapp,  in  E. 
Kautzsch's  ApokriDrhen  und  Pseudepiijrnphen,  Tubingen,  1900, 
pp.  468-606;  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Tfstamenls  of  the  Twelre 
Patriarchs,  London,  1908,  Apocrypha  and  Psntdepigrapha, 
Oxford,  1913,  ii.  296-360.  (6)  From  the  Armenian  :  J.  Issa- 
verdens,  The  Uncanonical  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Venice,  1901,  pp.  349-479. 

II.  Commentaries  and  critical  iNQnuiKs. — J.  E.  Grabe, 
Spicilerjitim  Patrum^,  i.  129-144,  335-374 ;  R.  Sinker,  Testa- 
menfa  XII  Patriarcharum,  pp.  1-125,  'Testamenta  XII 
Patriarcharum'  in  DCB  iv.  865-874;  F.  Schnapp,  Die  Testa- 
mtmte  der  zwolf  Patriarchen  untersucht,  Halle,  1S84,  also  in 
Kautzsch's  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen,  ii.  45S-506; 
W.  J.  Deane,  Psctutepigrapha,  Edinburgh,  1891,  pp.  162-192  ; 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  'On  the  Jewish  Authorship  of  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'  JQR  v.  (1S93J  375-398,  sect,  ot 
art.  'Testamenta  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs'  in  JE  xii.  113, 
reviews  of  Charles  in  Itev.  of  Theol.  and  Phil.  iv.  [1908-09]  873- 
384  ;  K.  Kohler,  '  The  Pre-lrahnudio  Haggada,'  JQR  v.  400-^06, 
sect,  of  art.  *  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs '  in  JE  xii. 
113-118;  M.  Gaster,  'The  Hebrew  Text  of  one  of  the  Testa- 
ments ot  the  -XII  Patriarchs,'  PSflA  xvi.  [1S93-94)  33-49, 
109-117  :  A.  Harnack,  Gesch.  der  altchrUtl.  Litleratur,  Leipzig, 
1897,11.  i.  66H-.';70;  E.  Schiirer,  GJV  iii.^  [do.,  ISSISJ  2:V>-262, 
BJPu.  iii.  [Edinburgh,  1886)114-124;  R.  H.  Charles,  'Apoca. 
Ivptic  Literature,'  £Ili  i.  237-241,  'Testaments  of  the  XII 
Patriarchs,'  HDP,  iv.  721-726,  'Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,"  JSBril  xxvi.  666-66S,  BJ  iii.  [1906]  668-573,  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Apocri/pha  and  Pseudepi- 
qrapha,  ii.  282-295 ;  W.  Bousset,  '  Die  'I'estamente  der  zwolf 
Patriarchen,'  in  ZXTW  i.  [1900]  187-200,  344-346;  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  in  JTh!<t  \.  [1908]  135 f.,  Jewish  and  Christian 
Apocalypses  {S(;hweich  Lectures,  1913),  London,  1914,  pp.  34- 
37 ;  J.  W.  Hunkin,  in  JThSt  xvi.  [1914]  80-97. 

III.  Related  \vork.s. — (a)  A  HebTGW  Te.'itament  of  Naphtati : 
text  collated  by  M.  Gaster,  PSBA  xvi.  109-117  ;  translated  in 
Kautzsch's  Apok.  und  Pseud,  ii.  489-192 ;  original  in  Charles, 
Greek  Versions,  pp.  239-244,  translated  in  his  Testament.^,  pp. 
221-227,  and  Apoc.  and  Pseud,  ii.  361-363.  (ii)  A  source  of  the 
Testament  of  Levi ;  Aramaic  text  in  JQIi  xix.  [1907]  566-583  ;  in 
Charles,  Greek  Ver.uojis,  pp.  246-256,  where  also  (c)  Greek  text 
(interpolation  in  Mount  Athos  MS,  Test.  Asher,  vii.  2),  pp.  247- 
253,  and  (rf)  Syriac  fragment,  p.  254.  For  translations  see  his 
Testaments,  pp.  22S-235,  Apoc.  and  Pseud,  ii.  364-367. 

A.  Ll.  Davies. 
TESTIMONY.— See  Martyr,  Trial-at-Law. 

TETRARCH This  title  orimnally  signified  the 

governor  of  tlie  fourth  part  or  a  country.     Thus 
*  Cf.  for  this  diflioulty  1  En.  xlviii.  7. 


Pliilip  of  Maccdon  divided  Thessaly  into  four 
districts  called  '  tetrarchies.'  ]>ater,  however,  the 
title  came  to  be  used  in  a  loose  sense  of  any  petty 
ruler,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  NT  to 
Herod  Antipas,  I'liilip,  and  Lysanias.  Of  these 
Herod  is  called  'king'  in  Mt  14";  but  the  usual 
and  correct  designation  of  him  is  '  tetrarch,'  and  it 
is  thus  tliat  he  is  mentioned  in  Ac  13',  the  only 
passage  in  the  apostolic  writings  where  tlie  title 
ocQurs.  G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

THANKSGIYING.— The  true  ideal  of  human  life, 
as  inter|ircted  in  the  NT,  is  to  make  it  a  great 
service  of  thanksgiving.  The  thanksgivings  of 
our  Lord,  culminating  in  His  in^^titution  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  was  typilied  in  His  thanksgiving 
prajers  at  the  feeding  of  the  crowds,  )ire]iared  the 
Church  for  this  thought,  linking  worship  with 
work. 

It  has  been  finely  said  :  '  As  prayer  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  our  dependence  upon  God  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  uncertainties  of  the  future,  i^o  thankful- 
ness is  a  recognition  of  our  indebtedness  to  Hiin 
for  the  blessings  of  the  past.'  *  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
are  full  of  a  deep  spirit  of  joy  which  is  the  con- 
stant reward  of  a  truly  thankful  spirit.  All  his 
letters  addressed  to  churches,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ejiistle  to  the  Galatians,  begin  with  words 
of  thanksgiving.  We  note  this  especially  in  "2  Co 
1",  when  the  dark  cloud  of  grief  over  the  back- 
sliders at  Corinth  is  passing  (cf.  4"). 

He  regards  unbroken  and  universal  thanksgiving 
as  'the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus'  (1  Th  5'«). 
He  traces  one  root  of  the  degradation  of  the 
heathen  world  to  lack  of  thanksgiving  (Ro  l-')- 
In  Ro  14"  he  demands  that  the  scrupulous  man  no 
less  than  the  Christian  who  is  indillerent  to  ordin- 
ances about  meats  or  days  should  show  thankful- 
ness. 

The  great  collection  for  the  poor  saints  in  Jeru- 
salem is  to  be  motived  by  thanksgiving,  and  will 
produce  results  beyond  the  material  odering  in  the 
recipients  as  in  the  givers :  '  Ye  being  enricheil 
in  everything  unto  all  liberality  which  maketh 
through  us  thanksgiving  to  God  '  ('2  Co  9"- '-). 
In  Eph  S'''"  he  teaches  that  thanksgiving  is  the  in- 
spiration of  Christian  poetry  and  music,  in  which 
it  found  its  most  characteristic  expression. 

That  St.  Paul  feels  that  it  cannot  be  carried  too 
far  is  proved  by  such  strong  expressions  as  Col  2', 
'abounding  in  thanksgiving,'  for  the  glory  of  the 
faith  in  Christ.  His  main  line  of  thought  is 
always  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  .Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  the  Father  through  him '  (3").  He 
expects  that  the  universality  of  our  intercessions 
will  be  matched  by  equal  universality  in  our 
thanksgivings  (1  Ti  2'). 

Finally,  we  note  that,  when  writing  to  the  Philip- 
plans,  whose  unwavering  loyalty  was  a  constant 
solace  to  him  in  many  trials,  his  thanksgiving  (Pb 
P'')  was  '  more  than  usually  earnest.  The  .Apostle 
dwells  long  and  fondly  on  the  subject.  He  rejieats 
words  and  accumulales  clauses  in  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling'  (Lightfoot,  ad  loc). 

In  Rev  11"-  '»  'the  Elders  represent  the  Church 
in  her  great  function  of  eixapiarla '  (Swete,  ail  lor. ) 
and  respond  to  the  gieat  voices  of  the  living 
creatures  in  stirring  strains. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  strike  the  same  note,  e.g. 
Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  3S) :  'Seeing 
therefore  that  we  have  all  these  things  from  Him, 
we  ought  in  all  things  to  give  thanks  to  Him,  to 
whom  be  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 
The  Ignatian  Epistles  are  redolent  of  the  spirit  of 
thanksgiving,  especially  for  the  Revelation  in 
Christ  and  'the  love  of  the  churches '  (Uo  9)  (see 

"  II.  P.  Liddon,  Sermons  on  Somt  Word*  of  Christ,  London, 

1892.  p.  217. 
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Epistle  of  Barnabas,    7,   quoted   under  Praise). 
See  also  art.  Puayer. 

LiTRRATPRK. — E.  von  Dobschutz,  Chri-ittan  Life  in  the 
Prijnitive  Church,  IvOndon,  19U4  ;  W.  H.  Frere  aud  A.  L. 
lUingTworth,  Surnum  C'orda,  do.,  11)11  ;  W.  Law.  A  ScriotLS 
Coil  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  do.,  1BU9 ;  A.  J.  Worlledge, 
Prayer,  do.,  1902,  pp.  219-223.  A.  E.  BURN. 

THEATRE.— The  ancient  Greek  theatre  (lit.  'a 
i)lace  of  spectacle,'  '  a  belioldiiig  place  ')  was  regu- 
i.arly  a  Imildins;  of  semicircular  ground-plan,  open 
to  the  sky.  On  the  diameter  were  the  stage  and 
everj'tliing  pertaining  to  it.  The  inner  part  of  the 
semicircle  below  the  level  of  the  stage  had  an  altar 
in  the  middle  on  which  incense  was  burnt.  Around 
this  central  part  the  tiers  of  stone  seats  rose  to  the 
top,  intersected  at  regular  intervals  by  passages  to 
enable  the  spectators  to  reach  their  places.  The 
entrances  for  spectators  were  at  the  ends  of  the 
stage.  In  origin  theatrical  exhibitions  were  in 
honour  of  the  god  Dionysos,  and  were  held  only  on 
the  days  of  his  festivals.  Attendance  at  the  theatre 
on  such  occasions  was  an  act  of  worship.  Only  in 
course  of  time  did  the  theatre  become  a  place  of 
amusement  entirely,  divorced  from  all  connexion 
with  religion.  Tlie  size  of  a  theatre  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was.  As  a  general  rule  it  was  of  necessity  the 
largest  building  in  the  city,  and,  as  on  most  days 
of  the  year  it  was  not  required  for  play-acting,  it 
was  available  for  public  meetings.  In  Athens  tlie 
meetings  of  the  public  assembly  (iKKk-qaia)  took  place 
in  the  theatre.  So  at  Ephesus  (Ac  19),  when  the 
disturbance  aroused  by  Demetrius  took  place,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  rush 
should  be  made  to  the  theatre  (v.''"). 

LiTERATORE.— A.  E.  Haigh,  The  Attic  Theatre^,  ed.  A.  W. 
Pickard-Cambridge,  Oxford,  1907.  A.  SOUTER. 

THEFT.— See  Stealing. 

THEOPHILUS.— Theophilus  is  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  author  of  the  Lucan  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  addressed  his  treatises.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  Theophilus  was  a  real  person  or  a 
literary  figment.  The  same  doubt  applies  to  otlier 
books  in  early  Christian  literature  whicli  seem  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  general  public  but  are 
addressed  to  an  individual,  e.g.  the  Epistle  to  Diorj- 
netus.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the 
fiction  of  an  imaginary  address  was  a  common 
literary  artifice. 

Origen  [Horn,  in  Luc.  i.),  without  rejecting  the 
existence  of  a  historical  Theophilus,  applied  the 
name  to  all  who  are  loved  of  God.  Jerome  {Anr.c- 
data  Maredsolnna,  Maredsous,  1895,  iii.  3.  20) 
equates  Theophilus  with  '  amicus  vel  amator  Dei,' 
and  Salvianus  (£|p.  ix.  18)  says  tliat  Luke  ad- 
dressed the  two  books  '  ad  amorem  Dei.' 

It  is  also  possible  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this 
interpretation  in  Tatian,  Oral.  adv.  Grceros,  xil.  3  : 
Ttts  deLOTCLTa^  ^p/j.Tji/elas  at  Kara  xP^^°^  ^'■°-  ypa.(pT}s 
^^eXriXeyfi^vai  irdw  6€0<pi\ets  tous  trpoa^x^^'^^^  avrais 
irtTroLTiKadi.i'  (.suggested  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  EBi  ii. 
1790),  but  the  point  cannot  be  pres.sed. 

Lightfoot  (Biblical  Essays,  London,  1893,  p.  197) 
seems  to  favour  the  view  that  Theophilus  is  a  nom 
de  guerre.  If  this  be  so,  tlie  following  remarks  as 
to  the  interests  of  Theophilus  would  need  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  the  class  of  which  this 
imaginary  person  was  typical.  In  this  case  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  parallel  between  Ac  P,  rbv 
fiiv  Trpu)Tov  Xbyfiv  ^TTOirjadfj.r}!'  irepl  irdvTiov,  u)  0e6(/)i\e, 
and  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  445,  6  /x^k  irpdrepot  \6yos 
i]V  Tjfuv,  Ci  QedSore,  Trepl  rod  kt\. 

Assuming  that  Theophilus  was  a  real  person,  the 
use  of  the  title  'excellent'  ((tpdrio-Tos)  in  Lk  F  has 
been  used  as  a  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  high 


official  rank.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  title 
was  often  given  to  persons  of  good  position  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  and  proves  nothing.  It  is  used 
by  other  writers  in  their  dedicatory  addresses  (cf. 
Dion.  Hal.  de  Oral.  Antiq.  [<i  Kpinarf  "A/i/ioie]  and 
the  Ejii.itli;  to  Diugnetus).  W.  M.  Ramsay  thinks 
that  the  title  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
strictest  ofiicial  manner,  though  he  admits  tliat 
'some  Greeks  were  not  so  accurate  as  Luke' (.S7. 
Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  lloman  Citizen,  London, 
1895,  p.  3S8  n.) ;  he  endeavours  to  meet  the  obvious 
(and,  in  most  writers'  judgment,  fatal)  objection 
that  Theophilus  cannot  be  the  name  of  a  Roman  of 
ec|uestrian  rank,  as  it  is  Greek  and  not  Latin,  by 
the  suggestion  that  Theophilus  is  the  baptismal 
name  of  an  official  who  would  have  been  com- 
promised if  his  legal  name  had  been  used.  Attrac- 
tive as  this  theory  is,  it  is  faced  by  the  difficulty, 
stated,  but  app.arently  not  appreciated,  by  Ramsay 
himself,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of 
baptismal  names  at  any  period  which  can  be  sug- 
gested for  Luke's  writings. 

The  question  has  often  been  disputed  whether 
the  Lucan  writings  assume  that  Theophilus  was  a 
Christian,  or  only  an  interested  heathen  inquirer. 
Tliere  seems  to  be  nothing  decisive  either  way, 
but,  although  the  word  KarrjxriOrjs,  used  in  Lk  1*, 
need  not  be  used  of  Christian  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  in  this  sense.  The  most  probable  guess  is 
that  Theophilus  may  have  been  a  'God-fearer,' 
but  there  is  no  evidence  either  for  or  against  this 
view. 

There  is  no  credible  tradition  as  to  Theophilus 
in  early  literature. 

The  Clementine  Recognitions  (x.  71)  say  that  a 
rich  citizen  of  Antioch  named  Tlieophilus  founded 
a  great  basilica  which  was  established  as  tlie  See 
[cfithedra)  of  Peter.  Pseudo-Hippolytus  identified 
this  Theophilus  with  the  one  to  wliom  Luke  wrote, 
and  in  Ajiost.  Const,  vii.  46  Theopliilus  appears  as 
the  third  bishop  of  Csesarea,  Zacchasus  and  Cor- 
nelius being  his  predecessors.  This  tradition  is 
almost  certainly  a  confusion  of  the  Theoiihilus  of 
the  Recognitions  with  the  Theophilus  who  was  liv- 
ing about  190.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Seneca 
addressed  his  seventh  letter  to  a  Theophilus.  The 
notes  occasionally  appended  to  MSS  of  the  Gospels 
sometimes  say  that  Theophilus  was  a  disciple  of 
Luke  (H.  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften  des  NT,  Berlin, 
1902,  i.  319),  sometimes  that  he  was  a  man  of  sena- 
torial rank  (avyK\r)TiKbv  bfra  xai  ipxafra  iffws)  be- 
cause he  is  addressed  as  KpancrTos  {p.  324),  but  these 
statements  are  important  only  as  showing  the 
absence  of  any  tradition  or  legend. 

Among  modern  guesses,  ingenious  but  devoid  of 
any  foundation,  may  be  mentioned  A.  Beck's,  who 
identifies  Luke  witli  the  unnamed  companion  of 
Cleopas  on  the  way  to  Eramaus  and  Theophilus 
with  an  Antiochene  tax-collector,  the  friend  of 
Chuza  and  Herod,  who  had  gone  to  Ciesarea  with 
Herod  and  Berenice  {Prolog  des  Lk.-Evangeliuins, 
Amberg,  1900). 

As  '  tradition'  is  thus  ignorant  of  any  facts  con- 
cerning Theophilus,  the  only  source  of  information 
which  we  possess  is  contained  in  the  implications  of 
the  Lucan  writings.  Using  this  clue,  the  interest 
of  Theophilus  in  Christianity  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  purpose  of  Luke  in 
writing.  Fully  or  certainly  to  discover  what  this 
was  is  doubtless  impossible,  but  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  Lucan  books,  both  by  themselves 
and  as  compared  with  the  other  Gospels,  gives 
some  important  clues. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Lucan 
writings  is  that,  unlike  Mark  and  Matthew,  they 
contain  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Jesus. 
This  clearly  points  to  a  circle  in  which  Church  life. 
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as  sometliing  distinct  from  the  Syniif^ojjue,  liad  be- 
come self  conscious.  It  must  be  reineinl>ereil  that, 
so  fur  as  Mark  j^oes,  there  is  nolhin^  to  show  this 
self-consciousness.  Tlie  Second  tiospel  seems  to 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Mes.siali,  not  to  supjmrt  tlie  view  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Similarly  in 
Matthew,  tho<i^h  there  is  a  "reat  development 
beyond  the  position  of  Mark,  the  question  is  that 
of  the  Law,  not  of  the  Church,  or  congrc^'ation  of 
God.  Matthew's  object  is  to  show  Christianity  as 
the  New  Law,  and  therefore  he  added  to  Mark 
large  sections  expounding  the  teaching  of  ,Jesus  in 
this  light.  He  could  not  be  satisfied  with  Mark, 
but  was  not  obliged  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  community.  Luke,  however,  and  Theo- 
philus  by  implication,  were  concerned  to  give  a 
reasonable  account  of  the  community,  and  to  ]>ro- 
poxind  the  view  that  the  Christians,  not  the  Jews, 
are  the  true  Ecclesia — using  the  word  which  from 
its  associations  in  the  LXX  implied  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied  were  the  Ancient  People  of 
God.  Acts  especially  seems  intemled  to  prove 
this  proposition,  and  it  justilies  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  \6yot  in  which  Theopbilus  had  been 
instructed  concerned  the  claim  of  Christians  that 
they  and  not  the  Jews  were  the  true  people  of 
God. 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  contention  had  a 
further  apologetic  importance.  It  has  often  been 
noticed  tliat  Luke  is  an.vious  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  lawful  reason  for  persecution  by  the 
Romans.  The  right  of  the  religion  of  Israel  to 
toleration  was  unquestioned,  and  it  was  possibly 
part  of  Luke's  apologetic  aim  that  the  Christians' 
Church,  not  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  could  claim 
this  toleration. 

LiTERATORK.— J.  Moffatt,  DOG,  art."rheophiIu8' ;  T.  Zaha, 
Einkitung  in  das  ST-i,  Leipzig,  1906,  5  68,  n.  6. 

K.  Lake. 

THESSALONIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE.— 1.  The 
Thessalonian  Church. — (1)  The  narrative  of  Ac  17. 
■ — Thessalonica,  a  free  Greek  city  with  the  right  to 
summon  its  own  assembly,  was  a  flourishing  sea- 
port and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
Macedonia.  Thither,  in  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journej',  came  Paul,  together  with  Silas 
and  Timothy,  to  carry  on  the  work  cut  short  in 
Philippi  by  the  civil  power.  Beginning  as  usual 
with  the  Jews,  the  Apostle  preached  in  the  syna- 
gogue on  three  successive  Sabbaths.  The  result 
of  his  preaching  was  the  conversion  of  a  few  of  the 
Jews,  of  a  great  multitude  of  Greek  proselj'tes, 
and  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  principal 
women.  Subsequently  the  Jews,  aided  by  the 
rabble*  of  the  city,  created  an  uproar,  stormed 
the  house  where  the  apostles  lodged,  and  dragged 
Jason  their  host  before  the  municipal  assembly. 
There  they  accused  him  of  harbouring  men  who.se 
presence  was  a  menace  to  the  puljlic  peace,  adher- 
ents of  a  rival  Emperor,  one  Jesus.  To  such  a 
charge  no  Imperial  ofUcer  could  safely  turn  a  deaf 
ear,  least  of  all  in  a  city  possessing  peculiar 
privileges.  Yet  the  action  of  the  politarchs  was 
lenient.  They  bound  over  Jason  and  '  the  rest'  to 
keep  the  ]ie.ace  of  the  city  and  let  them  go,  prob- 
ably holding  them  responsible  for  the  continued 
absence  of  Paul  and  Silas  from  Thessalonica 
(Ramsay,  St.  Paul  tlie  Traveller  and  the  Roman 
Citizen,  p.  231).  Meanwhile  the  apostles  and 
Timothy  had  been  sent  by  night  to  Bercca,  where 
they  continued  their  missionary  labours.  But  the 
hostility  of   the   Thessalonian   Jews  still  pursued 

*  Lake  (The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  09  n.)  siifffsts 
that  ayopaituv  (.\c  175)  nieana  not  'loafers'  but  'ajfitators'  (cf. 
Plutarch,  j'Kmil.  Paul.  is),  and  that  the  Sijuot  to  which  tlie 
apostles  were  to  have  been  brought  was  not  a  special  juridical 
body,  but  merely  the  ajjitation  meeting  called  into  existence  by 
the  aydpaiot. 


them,  and  their  work  had  to  be  abandoned.  Paul 
departed  to  the  sea,"  probably  to  Dium,  where  he 
eniliarked  for  Athens.  Silas  and  Timothy  re- 
mained at  Beroca  with  instructions  to  rejoin  him 
as  soon  as  possible  (u>s  Tox'ffTa,  Ac  17'°). 

(2)  Supplementary  detiiiLi  supplied  hy  the  Epistles. 
— The  reliability  of  Ac  17  is  attested  uy  the 
accuracy  of  its  local  information.  The  existence 
of  the  'f'hes.salonian  Si^^os  (v."),  the  title  iroXird/Jxi' 
(vv.°"'),  the  greater  freedom  of  women  in  Mace- 
donian life  as  compared  with  that  of  Athens  (v.*), 
aro  all  facts  substantiated  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence (cf.  Lightfoot,  lliblical  Esiays,  p.  2:{7  II'.  ; 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  227,  AJTh  ii. 
[1S98]  ol)S-ti32).  Yet  the  Acts  narrative  is  an  out- 
line sketch  ratlier  than  a  finished  picture  (Ramsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  233 ;  cf.  Harnack,  The 
Act.i  of  the  Apostles,  London,  1909,  p.  2UU).  Its 
ajipearance  is  considerably  altered  by  the  addition 

01  details  gleaned  from  1  Thessalonians. 

(«)  Though  the  writer  of  the  Acts  admits  that 
most  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  Gentiles, 
he  speaks  only  of  (>entile  proselytes  to  Judaism 
(tu>v  re  a(poiUvuv  'E\\i)vtiiv,  \~*).  1  Thess.  implies 
that  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  composed  largely 
of  converts  from  heathenism  (1"  2}*  4'-'').  This 
discrep.ancy  certainly  disappears  if  we  regard  a-s 
the  true  text  of  Ac  17*  Ramsay's  emen(iation  iroWol 
Twv  (re^opUvav,  Kat'EW-fifuv  irX^ffos  jroXi)  kt\.  {Ht.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  p.  226  n.).  But  probablj-  tlie  inser- 
tion of  Kal  by  the  Bezan  and  'inferior'  MSS  on 
which  it  is  based  represents  only  a  scribe's  attempt 
to  avoid  the  unusual  phrase  Tiii/  (rt/So/i^vuv '  EWiji'uj' 
(Askwith,  An  Introduction  to  the  Thessalonian 
Epistles,  p.  12  fl".). 

(6)  Ac  17  seems  to  suggest  that  Paul  left  Thessa- 
lonica soon  after  his  three  weeks  of  synagogue 
teaching.  From  1  Thess.  we  gather  that  the 
Apostle  settled  down  to  his  ordinary  trade  (2";  cf. 

2  Th  3'),  dealt  personally  with  individual  converts 
(2'-"),  and  built  up  a  simple  form  of  church 
organization  (5'-).  Twice  at  Thessalonica  he  re- 
ceived donations  from  PhUijipi  (Pli  4">- 16).  These 
things  would  scarcely  be  crowded  into  three  weeks. 
Clearly  the  Apostle  spent  a  much  longer  time  at 
Thessalonica.  The  chronological  scheme  of  Acts 
would  allow  for  a  stay  of  six  months  (Ramsay,  St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  228). 

((■)  From  Ac  18'  it  would  naturally  be  inferred 
that  Silas  and  Timothy  first  rejoined  Paul  at 
Corinth.  1  Thess.  makes  it  clear  that  before  this 
they  had  been  with  him  in  Athens  (3').  These 
dilierences  between  Acts  and  1  The.ss.,  while  they 
betray  no  fundamental  contradiction,  yet  serve  to 
show  the  complete  independence  of  the  two  narra- 
tives. '  It  is  evident  that  that  epistle  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  author  of  Acts  .  .  .  nor  was  Acts 
in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  I  Thess.'  (EBi  iv. 
5040  f.). 

2.  Occasion  and  date  of  the  Epistles.— In  Athens 
Paul  was  joined  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  who  cau.sed 
him  grave  anxiety  by  their  tidings  of  fresh  perse- 
cutions sufl'ered  bj-  the  Thessalonian  Church  (1  Th 
3'°).  More  than  once  Paul  planned  a  return  to 
The.ssalonica,  but  the  way  was  barred.  What 
particular  obstacle  is  meant  by  the  Oriental  phrase 
if^Kotpev  -ii/ias  0  Saroras  (2'*)  is  uncertain.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  unrescinded  prohibition  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian politarchs  (Kamsa}',  St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
p.  231).  Whatever  its  nature,  it  diil  not  affect 
Timothy,  and  accordingly  Paul  and  Silas  (cf.  iri/j.- 
^paixtv,  3')  .sent  him  in  their  stead  to  learn  the  state 
of  the  Church's  affairs,  and  to  strengthen  the 
persecuted  Christians.    Left  alone  in  Athens,  after 

•  Zahn,  following  in  v. I*  the  reading  of  the  MSS  IILP  «  c'iri 
TTiv  BaXaatrav,  suggests  that  Paul  travelled  overland  to  Athena 
(Introd.  to  Ike  AT,  Eng.  tr.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  lt)09,  vol.  i.  p. 
214). 
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a  sojourn  in  that  city  of  not  more  than  fonr  or  five 
weeKs  Paul  went  on  to  Coiintli,  wlieie  Silas  and 
Tiniotliy  fouml  liijn  on  their  return  from  Mace- 
donia* (Ac  IS'^).  Timothy's  rei)ort,  supi)lemented 
perliaps  by  a  letter  from  the  Thessalonians,  was 
on  the  wliole  extremely  satisfactory  (see  Exp,  5th 
Ber.  viii.  [1898]  161  fl'.  for  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  supposed  letter).  The  constancy  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians under  persecution  not  only  had  proved  them 
worthy  of  their  'election,'  but  had  also  caused 
their  example  to  be  held  up  for  imitation  to  all 
believers  throughout  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (1  Th 
J2-10  35-8)  Yet  they  were  beset  hj'  dangers.  Adver- 
saries of  the  apostles  had  misrepresented  their 
motives  in  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  possibly 
making  capital  out  of  their  secret  departure  from 
the  city  (•2^^-,  where  the  words  irXdv??,  aKadapala, 
56\os,  Ko\aKela,  ir\co»'e^/a,  ^tjtovvt€^  56^av  seem  to 
echo  actual  charges  brought  against  the  writers). 
If  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  once  brought 
to  distrust  their  teachers,  it  seemed  probable 
that  persecution  would  soon  drive  them  back  to 
heathenism. 

Furthermore,  difficulties  existed  within  the 
Christian  community.  Heathen  social  life  and 
the  impurity  tolerated  by  public  opinion  still  had 
attractions  for  some  (4''') ;  some  were  inclined  to 
abandon  useful  employment  for  a  life  of  idleness 
(4"),  while  others  showed  a  spirit  of  disorder  and 
contempt  for  those  in  authority  (5'^"").  Misunder- 
standings had  arisen  as  to  the  use  of  peculiar 
spiritual  gifts  (5"-  ™).  Some  Christians  who  had 
lost  friends  by  death  were  anxious  to  know  what 
part  these  should  have  in  the  Parousia. 

Harnack  (*  Das  Problem  des  zweiten  Thessalonicherbriefs,*  in 
SEA  W,  1910)  thinks  that  Timothj'  also  reported  a  serious 
cleavage  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts ;  hence  the 
insistence  on  *  all  the  brethren,*  e.g.  1  Th  312  615. 26. 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  two  apostles  and 
Timothy  wrote  the  joint  Epistle,  1  Thessalonians. 
It  was  the  only  possible  substitute  for  a  personal 
visit,  and  every  paragraph  bears  witness  to  the 
warmth  of  personal  aliection  existing  between 
teachers  and  pupils.  Who  bore  this  letter  to  its 
destination,  and  whether  he  returned  immediately 
to  Paul,  we  do  not  know.  By  some  means,  how- 
ever, the  Apostle  learned  that  fresh  trouble  had 
arisen  at  Thessalonica.  Persecution  still  continued 
and  was  still  bravely  endured  (2  Th  I'') ;  but  a  new 
source  of  anxiety  had  arisen  from  a  spreading 
belief  in  the  imminence  of  the  Parousia.  1  Tliess. 
had  spoken  not  of  the  time,  but  only  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  Lord's  coming,  yet  one  phrase  at  least 
(T||ji£ts  ol  fcj;'Tfs  (ctX.,  4'^)  seemed  to  give  colour  to 
the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  expected  \\ithin  the  life- 
time of  the  existing  generation.  This  notion  was 
fostered  by  men  who  claimed  the  autliority  not 
only  of  the  apostolic  letter,  but  also  of  their  own 
personal  gift  of  prophecy  (2  Th  2^).  Wild  excite- 
ment followed,  and  men  began  entirely  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  daily  life  (3")- 

To  end  this  disorder,  the  three  teachers  wrote  a 
second  letter.  Its  main  point  lies  in  the  section 
2'"''',  which  supplements  tlie  eschatological  teach- 
ing of  1  Thess.,  by  dwelling  on  the  number  of 
tilings  which  must  happen  before  the  victorious 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  so  removing  all  ground 
for  the  belief  that  it  is  near  at  hand. 

This  account  of  the  order  of  writing  of  the  two  Epistles  is 
generally  accepted  by  those  who  admit  their  genuineness. 
Harnack,  however,  suggests  that  they  were  written  at  or  about 
the  same  time,  1  Thess.  to  the  Gentile,  2  Thess.  to  the  Jewish 
section  of  the  community  t  ('  Das  Problem  des  zweiten  Thessa- 
lonicherbriets,'  in  SBA  W,  1910). 

*  Soon  after  Timothy's  departure  from  Athens,  Silas  seems  to 
have  been  sent  on  a  similar  errand  to  another  Macedonian 
Church  (Ac  185),  perhaps  to  Pbilippi  (Ph  415). 

t  This  theory  of  the  destination  of  2  Thess.  is  based  chiefly  on 
the  essentially  Jewish  complexion  of  the  Epistle,  especially  21-12, 


The  actual  date  assigned  to  the  Epistles  depends 
upon  the  particular  system  of  Pauline  chronology 
adopted.  liuth,  if  genuine,  were  written  during 
Paul's  stay  at  Corintli  at  the  end  of  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Ac  18"  ;  see  Klii  iv.  5U37), 
and  must  in  any  case  have  been  composed  between 
A.D.  47  and  53  (see  Mollatt,  Historical  NT',  pp. 
121-137).  The  interval  between  them  would  be  at 
most  a  few  weeks. 

3.  Contents  of  the  Epistles. — (i.)  I  Thessa- 
lonians. —  After  the  opening  salutation  (1'), 
whicli  represents  a  combination  of  the  conven- 
tional Greek  and  Hebrew  greetings  of  the  period 
(x<i/3i!  Kal  elpjirq),  the  Epistle  falls  into  two  sections. 

(a)  Narrative  and  personal  (1--8"). — (1)  Tlianks- 
giving  for  the  Thessalonians'  steadfastness  under 
trial  and  progress  in  the  faith,  which  have  made 
them  a  pattern  for  all  Christians  throughout 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  Their  new  strength  springs 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  become  servants  of  a 
God  who  is  living  and  real  (P-^"). 

(2)  Surely  they  can  have  no  doubts  about  the 
apostles'  motives,  when  they  recall  their  freedom 
from  all  self-seeking,  their  solicitude  for  individuals, 
the  persecution  they  had  suffered,  the  labour  and 
privation  necessitated  by  their  voluntary  indepen- 
dence. Pupils  themselves  bear  witness  that  their 
teachers'  attitude  was  that  of  a  father  exhorting 
his  children  to  walk  worthily  of  God  (2'"'-). 

(3)  The  children  have  responded  nobly.  The 
message  of  power  they  received  has  inspired  them 
bravely  to  endure  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen,  even  as  the  Jewish  Cliristians  had 
already  done  in  Judasa  (2'^''*). 

(4)  Driven  from  Thessalonica,  the  apostles  have 
longed  to  return.  More  than  once  Paul  planned 
to  do  so,  but  in  vain.  Unable  to  bear  suspense,  he 
and  Silas  sent  Timothy  from  Athens  to  learn  how 
they  fared.*  The  good  news  he  brought  back  has 
put  new  life  into  the  apostles.  In  spite  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Thessalonians  have  remained  steadfast. 
The  apostles  therefore  pour  out  their  hearts  in 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  in  new  longing  to  revisit 
and  strengthen  their  spiritual  children  (2i'-3"'). 
May  God  soon  grant  them  their  desire,  and  lead 
their  converts  still  further  in  the  way  of  holiness 
(3"-'^). 

(6)  Hortatory  and  doctrinal. — (1)  So  far  they 
have  done  well.  They  must  not  relax  their  efforts. 
The  Christian  watchword  is  progress.  Christian 
progress  will  involve  complete  severance  from  the 
impurity  of  pagan  life.  They  who  wilfully  sin 
against  the  body,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Spirit, 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  vengeance  of  God 
(4'-«). 

(2)  Brotherly  love,  already  a  manifest  token  of 
Divine  guidance  in  them,  must  be  maintained. 
One  mark  of  its  presence  will  be  such  quiet  per- 
formance of  daily  duties  as  will  be  an  example  to 
heathen  neighbours  (4''''2). 

(3)  Let  no  one  be  anxious  about  departed  friends. 
Christians  are  one  with  Christ.  Those  who  sleep 
will  awake  and  have  their  place  along  with  the 
living  at  His  coming  (4'-"'*).  When  He  will  come 
no  man  can  tell.  Christians  must  so  live  as  to  be 
prepared  for  His  coming  at  any  time  (5''"). 

(4)  Finally,  they  must  remember  their  duty  of 
obedience  to  those  in  authority  and  of  mutual 
help  and  forbearance  to  each  other.  Joy,  prayer, 
thanksgiving  are  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life. 
Peculiar  spiritual  gifts  are  to  be  neither  discour- 
aged nor  over-estimated  :  that  which  is  good  must 

and  on  the  reading  ei'AaTo  u^as  o  fieb?  a.na.p\y\v  ti^  trtarr]ptav 
(21''').  Its  author  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  accept  the  autlien- 
ticity  of  2  Thess.,  although  he  thinks  that  its  difference  in 
tone  from  1  Thess.  makes  it  incredible  that  the  two  Epistles 
were  written  to  the  same  people  about  the  same  time. 

*  (cd-ytu  eire^i/za  (35)  may  perhaps  imply  that  St.  Paul  sent  a 
seconiV  messenger  on  his  own  account. 
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be  lielil  fast ;  all  that  bears  the  image  of  evil  must 

be  rejected  (5'-"-'-'). 

The  Epistle  ends  with  a  prayer  for  their  complete 
sanctilioation,  a  re<iuest  for  tlicir  intercessions,  a 
coniinaiul  to  circulate  the  Epistle  itself,  and  a 
final  benediction  (o-'"-"). 

(ii.)  2  TllKSSALONlANS.— (1)  The  salutation  (!••') 
leads  up  to  a  thanksgiving  for  the  readers'  spiritual 
progress,  especially  for  their  endurance  nnder  per- 
secution. Such  constancy  is  a  proof  of  what  awaits 
them  at  the  Final  Judgment  (I-"'').  The  Final 
Judgment  is  then  described  in  a  rliythmical  passage 
based  on  OT  phrases  (l"''"),  perliaps  an  adaptation 
of  a  primitive  Christian  hj-nin  (IJorneniann,  Die 
Thcssalonifhcrhric/c,  pp.  3-29,  336).  May  thej'  be 
made  worthy  to  set  forth  tlie  glorj'  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Je.sus  in  that  day  (l'""'"). 

(2)  But  let  llieni  not  be  misled.  That  day  is  not 
yet,  whatever  mistaken  teachers  may  say,  even 
tliough  they  claim  the  support  of  tlie  Apostle's 
letter  (2^"^).  Do  they  not  remember  the  Apostle's 
teaching  ?  A  mystery  of  lawlessness  is  at  work  in 
the  world,  but  as  yet  it  is  kept  in  check.  First 
must  come  the  removal  of  the  restr.-iiuing  power, 
the  great  apostasy,  the  climax  of  lawlessness  in  the 
person  of  the  man  of  lawlessness  and  the  time  of 
his  temporary  success.  Then,  and  not  before  then, 
will  Christ  come  in  victory  to  destroy  tlie  '  man  of 
lawlessness'  and  his  followers  (2'"'-).  Tlianks  be 
to  God  who  has  delivered  the  readers  from  such  a 
fate :  let  them  hold  fast  those  things  which  they 
liave  received,  and  may  God  strengthen  and  keep 
them  steadfast  (2'3-i?). 

(3)  Let  them  pray  for  their  teachers,  who  have 
full  confidence  in  their  sincerity.  God  grant  them 
love  and  patience  (3''°). 

(4)  Idle  and  unruly  brethren  are  to  be  shunned. 
Such  conduct  is  opposed  both  to  the  teaching  and 
to  the  example  of  the  apostles.  The  Christian 
must  be  self-supporting  or  be  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munity (3"'").  Rlay  God's  own  peace  rest  on  them 
all  (3"*).  The  Epistle  closes  with  a  salutation  in 
Paul's  own  handwriting. 

4.  Teaching  of  the  Epistles.— (i.)  Doctrine  of 
God.  — The  dominant  thought  is  that  God  is  a  living 
personal  reality,  as  opposed  to  the  abstractions  of 
heathen  philosophy  or  the  mere  fancies  of  heathen 
religion  (1  Th  1"- '").  God  gave  the  apostles  their 
message  (2^-  "),  and  His  inward  power  moved  their 
hearers  to  accept  it  (2'3,  2  Th  2"),  so  that  their  life 
is  now  lived  in  His  very  presence  (linrpoaOev  tov 
deov,  1  Th  1^).  From  Him  alone  come  grace  and 
peace  {3'=  5°-^,  2  Th  2'"  31").  He  is  our  Judge  (1  Th  2') 
but  He  is  also  our  Father  (P  3"-  '\  2  Th  !■•»  21"). 

(ii.)  Christology.— (a)  Person  of  Christ.— It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  essential  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  His  essential  equality  with  the  Father 
are  everywhere  taken  for  granted.  Christ  is  the 
Son  (1  Til  V) :  He  is  linked  with  the  Father  as  the 
source  of  the  Church's  life  (P,  2  Th  P  ;  cf.  1  Th  2"), 
as  the  object  of  prayer  (1  Th  3",  2  Th  2'"),  as  the 
giver  of  supreme  blessings  (2  Th  1'  ;  cf.  3"*,  1  Th  5^). 
To  one  trained  in  Jewish  monotheism,  this  can 
have  meant  nothing  less  than  that  Christ  Himself 
is  God  (see  Sanday  in  HDD  iii.  048).  Therefore  He 
is  naturally  called  6  KOpios,  a  title  commonly  applied 
to  God  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  At  the  same 
time  His  humanity  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
simple  human  name  'Jesus'  (1  Th  P"4"),  and  His 
Messiahship  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  title 
Xpicrxis. 

(6)  Work  of  Christ. — On  earth  Christ  died  and 
rose  again  (1  Th  P"  4'«  5'").  His  death  was  the 
means  of  man's  salvation  (S'- '") ;  His  resurrection  is 
the  pledije  of  the  resurrection  of  His  followers  (4'*), 
who  shall  hereafter  share  His  glorified  life  (4"  5'°). 
As  Messiah  He  will  finally  vanquish  the  forces  of 
evil  (2  Th  2"-'"),  and  sit  on  the  judgment-seat  (p-'"). 


(iii.)  The  Holy  Spirit.— As  the  Son  is  linked 
with  the  Father,  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Divine  nctivitj'.  The  Holy  Spirit 
inspired  both  the  conviction  with  which  the  apostles 
preached  and  the  joy  with  which  their  message 
was  received  (I  Th  1°-").  From  the  Holy  Spirit 
came  those  charismatic  gifts  which  abuse  seemed 
likely  to  bring  into  contempt  (i)").  IJodily  impurity 
is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  planted 
within  (4").  It  cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  s]ioken  of  as  distinctly  i)ersonal. 

(iv.)  EscHATOLOOY. — The  e.schatological  teaching 
of  these  Epistles  centres  round  the  doctrine  of  the 
victorious  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  climax 
of  human  history.  Yet  in  neither  Epistle  do  the 
writers  profess  to  give  a  complete  description  of 
that  final  event.  They  select  only  those  points 
which  boar  directly  on  the  practical  question 
before  them  at  the  moment.  The  teaching  of  the 
First  Epistle  is  framed  to  answer  the  question 
'  What  part  will  dead  Christians  take  in  the 
Parousia  ? '  That  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  shaped 
by  the  desire  to  quiet  hysterical  unrest  at  Thessa- 
louica  with  an  assurance  that  the  Parousia  is  not 
imminent.  If  the  statements  of  the  two  Epistles 
have  few  points  of  contact,  it  is  because  they  are 
dealing  with  entirely  diBerent  aspects  of  their 
subject. 

(1)  1  Th  4"-5'».— (a)  ^/^«  Parotisia  and  the  resur- 
rection vf  the  dead  (4'*"'*). — No  anxiety  need  be  felt 
about  the  faithful  departed.  When  Jesus  conies 
again,  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  will 
also  raise  up  those  who  are  united  to  Him.*  Nor 
will  they  be  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  living.  '  I""or  the  Lord  himself  will  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  commanding  word  (KeXevaixari), 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the 
trumpet  of  God.'  The  dead  in  Christ  will  first  rise ; 
then  they  who  are  (still)  alive  will  be  snatched  up 
along  with  them  into  the  air  in  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lord :  thus  shall  they  be  ever  with  the  Lord 
(416-1S)  j[j  ^i,ig  passage  the  writers  claim  to  be 
speaking  in  \frfif  Kupiou  (4").  Whether  they  are 
referring  to  actual  sayings  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
(e.g.  Mt  24™"-,  Jn  6™)  or  to  some  personal  revela- 
tion to  Paul  is  uncertain  (cf.  Milligan,  Thessa- 
loninns,  ad  loc.).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  .source  of  many  of  the  details  of  their  jdcture. 
They  have  freely  borrowed  the  bold  imagery  of 
Jewish  Apocalyptic.  This  should  be  a  sufhcient 
warning  against  a  too  literal  interpretation  of 
their  statements. 

KtKevtTtia,  (^ojKi)  apxay-y^Aou,  ffoATTtyf  deov,  wlietlier  they  bO 
synonymous  or  di.stiiicL  ideas,  are  the  usual  prelude  to  a  theo- 
phany  in  Jewish  iinapcry  (Ex  191**,  Zee  f)i-*),  and  are  especially 
connected  with  the  end  of  the  last  world  a;;e  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion (l^n  121,  i  i'-r.  vi.  23  ;  ef.  Tarpuut  on  Zee  14-*, '  at  that  time 
will  .Jehovah  take  in  His  hand  a  great  trumpet  and  with  it  blow 
ten  bl.ists  to  raise  the  dead ').  The  advantage  of  those  who 
surviveC  qui  derelicti  sunt':  cf.  oi  n-epiAeiird^iet'oOattheendover 
the  dead  is  discussed  in  /.  Kzr.  xiii.  24,  thou^jh  the  conclusion 
is  different  from  that  cf  1  Thessalonians.  The  mention  of  clouds 
in  connexion  with  the  Lord's  coniinj^  seems  to  ^'o  baclc  to  Dn  71* 
(cf.  Mt  24-'<>  26''^).  The  snat(;hin|;  up  of  the  living  in  clouds  as 
in  a  chariot  (cf.  Ps  104-')  has  no  known  parallel  in  earlier  or  con- 
temporary writer.s,  but  the  idea  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Jewish 
apocalyptic  notions  (see  Tliackeray,  The  Relation  0/  St  Paul 
to  Coiitejnporary  Jewish  Thought,  cIl  v.). 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  how  large 
a  use  is  made  in  1  Tliess.  of  traditional  Jewish 
ideas.  But  these  ideas  have  become  the  setting  of 
new  Christian  truths — the  knowledge  of  Christ's 
resurrection  as  a  fact,  and  the  assurance  that  His 
resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of 
His  servants  (4"  5").  It  is  in  these  truths  that 
we  find  the  real  centre  of  the  writers'  interest. 
For  them,  as  for  us,  the  setting  is  relatively  unim- 
portant.    The  permanent  lesson  of  their  teaching 

•  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  difficult  verse  1  Th  414  if 
we  connect  the  clause  5id  tou  'IijtroO  with  ofn  rather  tlian  with 

I   KottJ^ij94vrat. 
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is  that  'neitlier  death  nor  any  cosmic  crisis  in  the 
future  will  iniike  any  essential  (lillerence  to  the 
close  relation  between  the  Christian  and  his  Lord' 
(Mollktt,  EGT,  'Thessalonians,'  p.  38). 

(A)  Tlie  time  of  the  Parotisia.  — The  expression 
fi(i€i?  ol  fiii-Tfs  oi  irfpiXeiTri/ieroi  (4'°'  ")  is  generally 
understood  to  inijily  tliat  Paul  expected  the 
Parousia  to  be  witiiin  his  own  lifetime.  Perhaps 
this  is  reading  too  much  into  his  words.  The 
Thessalonians  had  asked  a  question  concernin<;  the 
relative  advantages  of  '  tliose  who  are  dead '  and 
of  '  us  who  are  still  alive,'  in  the  event  of  a  speedy 
return  of  Christ.  It  may  be  that  the  Apo.stle's 
answer  merely  repeats  tlie  terms  of  the  question. 
Or  the  clause  tj/kU  ol  f^ii'res  ol  vepCKeiirbnevoL  may 
well  be  paraphrased,  'When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean 
those  who  are  living,  those  who  survive  to  that 
day'  (Lightfoot,  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
p.  66).  At  any  rate,  the  writers  definitely  refuse 
to  predict  '  times  and  seasons '  (5'- '').  The  Chris- 
tian's duty  is  not  to  seek  to  know  the  future,  but 
so  to  live  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  Lord's  coming 
at  any  time  (5*^-)- 

(2)  2  Th  2'-'2.— TAe  signs  of  the  end.— The  es- 
chatological  teaching  of  the  Second  Epistle  is 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  First.  It  deals  with 
the  troublous  times  which  will  immediately  pre- 
cede the  Second  Advent.  The  coming  of  Christ  is 
certain,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  First  must  come 
the  apostasy,  and  the  culmination  of  evil  in  the 
per.son  of  the  '  man  of  lawlessness,'  who  will  wage 
war  on  every  object  of  human  veneration,  and 
take  his  seat  in  the  Temple,  claiming  Divine 
honours  as  his  right.  Deceived  by  the  signs  and 
wonders  he  displays,  those  who  have  rejected  the 
true  Christ  will  hasten  to  follow  this  blasphemous 
imitator.  Their  infatuation  is  the  Divine  punish- 
ment of  their  previous  wilful  blindness. 

The  'mystery  of  lawles-sness,'  of  which  these 
things  will  be  the  climax,  is  already  at  work  in  the 
world.  But  at  present  it  is  prevented  by  some 
inHuence  (rh  Karixo",  2*)  or  penson  (6  xar^x'^".  2') 
from  attaining  its  full  development.  Only  wlien 
the  restraining  power  has  been  removed  will  the 
'  man  of  lawlessness'  be  revealed.  For  a  time  he 
will  succeed,  but  his  reign  will  be  ended  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  destroy  him  and  to  set 
up  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  (2'''-).  This  teaching 
claims  to  be  merely  an  echo  of  instruction  already 
given  to  the  Thessalonians  by  word  of  mouth  (2-^). 
Tliis  will  help  to  explain  why  to  us  it  seems  frag- 
mcnt.ary  and  obscure.  The  readers  for  whom  it 
was  intended  had  clues  to  its  meaning  wliich  we 
no  longer  possess.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain. 
The  main  features  of  this  '  Pauline  Apocalypse ' 
are  taken  unmodilied  from  purely  Jewisli  sources. 

Later  Jewish  eschatology  always  spoke  of  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  as  one  of  great  upheavals  among  the 
nations,  andof  unprecedented  outbreaks  of  evil  (see 
iEzr.  V.  1-12,  vi.  19-28,  Apoo.  Bar.  lxx.,Jiib.  xxiii., 
As.i.  Mos.  X. ;  cf.  Mt  24).  Whether  or  not  this  idea 
has  its  roots  in  a  primitive  Babylonian  Creation- 
myth  (so  Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend,  London, 
18'J6;  and  H.  Gunkel,  Schopfung  tend  Chaos  in 
Urzeit  und  Endzeit,  Gbttingen,  1895)  is  immaterial. 
It  is  sufficient  to  trace  its  development  in  Jewish 
literature.  The  very  earliest  'Messianic'*  pro- 
phecies of  the  OT  represent  the  Golden  Age  as 
preceded  by  a  time  of  conflict — the  conflict  which 
will  destroy  the  particular  oppressor  of  Israel  at 
the  time,  and  wipe  out  the  ungodly  in  Israel  itself 
(e.g.  Am  9,  Is  10^-lP  31.  32;  cf.  Hag  2«-»).     The 

•  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these  passagfes  as  'Messianic,* 
although  some  of  them  contain  no  reference  to  a  personal 
Messiah.  The  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  description  of  the 
Messianic  age  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  account  of  the 
conflict  is  unimportant.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  were  placed 
side  by  side  when  the  prophetic  books  took  their  final  form. 


power  to  be  overcome  is  in  each  case  an  actually 
existing  Empire — Assyria,  BaliyKin,  or  Persia — 
whose  downfall  will  immediately  usher  in  the 
glorious  reign  of  peace.  In  the  later  prophetic 
books  a  dillerence  appears.  The  Messianic  age  is 
thrown  forward  into  a  remote  future,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  a  struggle  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  Not 
one  but  all  the  heathen  n;itions  gather  in  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  Jerusalem  and  are  destroyed 
(Kzk  38.  39,  Jl  3"-=' ;  cf.  Zee  14'-'-  >=).  Obviovlsly 
such  descriptions  are  symbolical.  They  mark  the 
transition-stage  between  prophecy  properly  so 
called  and  apocalypse. 

In  tlie  apocalyptic  literature  of  a  later  period,  the 
general  notion  of  a  linal  coniiict  between  the  powers 
of  the  world  and  tlie  kingdom  of  the  saints  re- 
appears in  varying  forms.  In  times  of  unusual  op- 
pression it  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  existing 
heathen  rulers  seemed  to  represent  the  very  incar- 
nation of  the  heaven-defying  world-spirit.  The 
book  of  Daniel  takes  this  view  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (Dn  U*""-),  and  at  a  later  time  the  Psahua 
of  Solomon  seem  to  regard  Pompey  in  a  similar 
way  (Pss.-Sol.  ii.  1,  29,  xvii.  13). 

In  later  pictures  of  the  last  struggle  a  shadowy 
figure  sometimes  appears,  half  -  human,  half- 
demonic,  who  is  to  lead  the  world-forces  in  the 
last  times  (Apoc.  Bar.  xl.  ;  cf.  4  I'^zr.  v.  1  S.,  Sib. 
Orac.  iii.  60  tt'.).  His  reign  will  be  a  time  of 
general  impiety  (4  Ezr.v.  1,  10-12);  he  will  per- 
form miracles  (see  4  Ezr.  v.  4,  7,  Sib.  Orac.  iii. 
6.5  ft'.,  Asc.  Isa.  iv.  5)  and  deceive  even  the  faith- 
ful (Sib.  Orac.  iii.  69),  till  finally  he  is  slain  by 
Messiah  (Apoc.  Bar.  xl.).  This  is  the  person 
familiar  to  later  speculation  under  the  name 
'Antichrist,'  a  name  which  first  appears  in 
1  Jn  2"""".  Ah  allusion  to  this  idea  is  possibly  to 
be  found  in  the  personal  character  given  to  the 
'  abomination  of  desolation '  by  the  use  of  the 
masculine  participle  iimjKdTa  in  Mk  \Z^*.  Bousset, 
less  probably,  sees  a  similar  reference  in  the  words 
of  Jn  5**,  '  If  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name, 
him  ye  will  receive'  (The  Antichrist  Legend,  p.  134). 

The  picture  of  the  'man  of  lawlessness'  is  in- 
dubitably a  phase  of  the  Antichrist  tradition. 
Like  all  Apocalyptists,  the  writer  felt  himself  free 
to  introduce  new  details,  i.e.  the  crowning  impiety 
of  sitting  as  God  in  the  Temple,  and  the  idea  of  a 
restraining  power,  which  was  necessary  to  explain 
why  the  end  was  delayed.  But  the  figure  presented 
is  purely  conventional,  and  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  any  historical  person  or  circumstances. 
Its  main  features  are  borrowed  from  Daniel's 
accotint  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Dn  ll'**-),  with 
a  possible  reminiscence  of  Ezekiel's  description  of 
the  prince  of  Tyre  (Ezk  28-).  The  idea,  common 
to  most  apocalyptic  works,  of  a  widespread 
apostasy  in  the  last  times  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  memory  of  the  actual  apostasy  of  many 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  (1  Mac  1"'  2'^-  ^^ ;  ci. 
Mt  24'°"'*).  For  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
'  man  of  lawlessness,'  his  deluding  of  the  Jews, 
and  his  destruction  by  Messiah,  Jewish  parallels 
have  already  been  quoted  (cf.  also  Mk  13--).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  2  Th  2 
intended  to  make  any  close  application  of  the 
details  of  the  old  tradition  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  age.  Many  interpretations  of  the  chapter 
have  been  based  on  that  supposition,  but  they  are 
at  best  precarious  and  quite  unnecessary  (see 
Milligan,  Thessalonians,  p.  166  tf.  ;  F'indlay,  Thessa- 
lonians, p.  223  ft'.  ;  HDB  iv.  748).  The  one  point 
which  may  be  granted  is  that  by  the  force  which 
restrains  the  final  outbreak  of  lawlessness  is  meant 
the  Roman  Empire.  *  The  '  mystery  of  lawlessness' 

*  TO  Karexov  will  then  be  the  power  of  the  Empire  :  o  Karex^av 
the  Emperoras  the  representative  of  that  power,  or  perhaps  the 
angel  which  presides  over  the  fate  of  the  Empire  (cf.  Dn  iniS). 
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is  any  power,  whether  Jewish  or  heathen,  wli 
activilv  opposes  the  spread  of  (  hnst  s  Kin^^.  . 
The  portrait  of  the  '  nian  ot  hiwlessness    is  «  h 


which 
loni. 

portrait  ot  tlie  •  man  oi   ul"  .i=-i.^--    •■■'ly 

iaeal,  a  kind  of  jieisonilication  ol  the  supreme  eliort 
of  the  anti-Christian  forces. 

SHperlicially  viewed,  tliis  teaching  may  seem  to 
be  merely  an  echo  of  an  ohsolote  myth.  But  it 
must  not  he  for-otten  that  the  angua-e  o  Apoca- 
V  se  is  essentTally  syn.l,oli«U.  'anl  has  not 
ife'sitated  to  use  all  the  in.a^'ery  of  •  «">^  '  'M'^ 
Ivptic,  yet  throush  this  conventional  syn.hol  mi  1  e 
expresses  the  truly  Christian  conhdence  tliat.  in 
thi  end  the  cause  of  Christ  must  tnuniph  and  a  1 
the  powers  of  evil  cease  to  be  (see  l'i>"";J>'  ^ '"-/."''- 
lonians,  p.  230 ;  Kenne.ly,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions 
of  the  Lnst  nhifix,  p.  1S4).  tuit^a 

5.  Authenticity  of  the  Epistle8.-(i.)  1  Thessa- 
LONIAXS.-At  the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary  to  defend  the  authenticity  or  even   the  in- 
teo-rity  of  1  Thessalonians.     Both  are  accei.ted  as 
fuTly  established  by  all  modern  critics  (e..^-  Juhcher 
Wrede,  Harnack,  ^liUigan,  Momut   Lake),  except 
the  small   minority  who  regard   ^H.  the   Pauline 
Epistles  as  spurious  (see  EBi,  art.  'Paul     §  38). 
The  only  really  doubtful  clau.se  is  2'^^  ^*f «"  « 
^'   airoi  i,  iprh  eiJ  tAo5,   which  seems  to  be  a 
^miniscence  TtcH.  Levi    v.  11,  and  may  have 
been   added  after  the   fall   of    Jerusalem.       The 
g^nuinenessof  the  rest  of  theEpistleis  pnt  beyond 
111  doubt  by  its  thoroughly  Pauline  style,  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  Acts  narrative,  and  the  absence 
of  any  doctrinal  or  polemical  interest  which  could 
supply  the  motive  of  a  forgery.  .     „  ^u 

(1?)  2  THESRALONIANS.-The  case  for 2  Thess.  is 
not  so  clear.  Its  genuineness  has  been  doubted  on 
the  following  grounds.  _  ,        .    ,  'ri„„„ 

(1)  If.<!  close  rexemhlance  in  structure  to  1  iness., 
with  which  is  said  to  be  coupled  a  difierence  in  tone 
and  colour  so  great  as  to  make  -t  >"C'<='1'^'1«  *  ^.t 
the  two  Epistles  were  written  by  the  same  wiiter 
to  the  same  community  about  tlie  same  time 
(Wrede)  This  is  the  most  weighty  objection 
that  Ims  been  advanced,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  It  may  be  granted  that,  apart  fron 
the  sections  1-  |.--f  3'-  -  -^",  the  Second 
Epistle  is  almost  a  reproduction  of  the  tirst  Yet 
amid  this  general  resemblance,  we  do  not  find  those 
subtle  diflerences  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  which 
betray  the  hand  of  the  imitator.     The  ditterence 

of  vocabulary  is  not  g-'f  t^-J''^."  "^^V^r'T  79? 
for  on  natural  grounds    (Moflatt     LiVi,   p.    /9). 
There  is  an  un-Pauline  stiflness  and  formality  about 
the  style  of  some  passages  [e.g.  P"'"  f"  '°).  y«t    * 
occurs  chiefly  in  what  may  he  quotations  of  some 
semi-liturgical    sentences    (cf.    Findlay,     Thessa- 
lonians, V-   Ivii;  EBi  iv.   5044).     A  possible  ex- 
planation  of  the  close  resemblance   between  the 
two   Epistles  may   be   that  Paul  had  a  copy  of 
1  Thess.  before  him  when  he  dictated  2   1  hessa- 
lonians.     Such  a  reference  to  the  earlier   Epistle 
would  be  quite  natural,  in  view  of  its  having  been 
quoted  to  support  mistaken  ideas  about  the  larou- 
sia  (2-).     The  colder,  more  othcial  tone  of  2  Thess. 
as  compared  with  the  First  Epistle  may  be  explained 
by  the  necessity  for  plain  speaking  occasioned  by 
tiie  errors  of  some  Thessalonians.     Its  more  Jewish 
complexion  is  due  to  the  essentially  Jewish  nature 
of  its  subject.     Harnack's  theory  that  it  wa^s  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  the  Jewish  community  is 
ingenious  but  unconvincing. 

?2)  Itseschatoloqi/.—(a]  A  former  generation  of 
scholars  maintained  that  the  passage  2  "'-  (•ontains 
references  to  events  much  later  than  the  death  ot 
Paul  (so  Kern,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Bahnsen).  I  his 
position  is  no  longer  tenable.  Increased  knowledge 
of  Jewish  and  primitive  Christian  escliatology  has 
shown  that  the  references  of  the  Epistle  are  not 
to  actual  events  but  to  traditional  expectations. 


(A)  A  second  argument  has  been  based  on  the 
.round  that  the  teaching  of  2Th  2>-'-'.  which  repre- 
sents the  I'arousia  as  heralded  by  inany  signs,  -j 
incompatible  with  the  view  of  1  Th  5>"-,  t  -t^.t -> 
be  sudden  ami  unexpected.  In  any  case  tl'isis  not 
a  fatal  objection  to  the  Pauline  autliorship  of 
either  Kiiistle.  Such  seeming  inconsistencies  are 
characteristic  of  all  primitive  Christian  concep- 
tions of  the  end  (e.g.  Mt  24--^"-).  But  it  is  possib  e 
to  exaggerate  the  discrepancy.  Perhaps  the  mean- 
ing whil-h  the  writer  of  1  Th  S'''-  intended  to  con- 
vey was  that  '  tlie  day  of  the  I-ord  come.s  asa  tliiet 
in  the  night'  only  f.u-  those  who  are  asleep  in  in- 
ditleren.e.  Those  who  are  awake  will  not  be  take 
unawares  (see  J!:Bi  iv.  5042).  If  this  be  he  true 
explanation  of  the  passage,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  Epistles  disappears.  . 

(3)  lieferences  to  forged  epistles.— A.  minor  ob- 
jection  to  the  authenticity  of  2  Thess.  has  been 
Jound  in  its  supposed  reference  to  the  existence  of 
for.'ed    epistles  (2-,   M'i"  «''  ^«<rroX^!  us  bi    vixwv). 
It   is   certainly  diHicult   to   believe  that  spurious 
Pauline  Epistles  were  circulated  wlule  the  Apostle 
was  alive.    But  close  examination  of  the  syntax  o 
the  verse  2-  shows  that  the  clause  is  5i  w""  shoulil 
he  connected  not  with  ^7r«r7oXf,s  but  with  Opoe.creoi 
The  allusion  then  is  not  to  spurious  epistles,  liut 
to    erroneous    interpretations  of    a  ,J;l;"»"«1  °".*^ 
(Askwith,  Thessalonian  Epi.'itle.i    V.  9211.).      Vari- 
ous theories  of  the  origin  of  2  T^iess    have  been 
formulated  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  or 
part  of  it  is  spurious,  e.g.  (a)  that  into  a  genuinely 
Pauline  Epistle  have  been  interi.olated  the  two  later 
sections  P"'^  and  2'-''-'  (P.   Schmidt,  ad  loc.)  ;    {(i) 
that  2'-'*  is  a  genuine  Pauline  fragment  lor  wliicli 
a  later  writer   has  provided  a  setting  by  a  close 
imitation  of   1  Thess.  (Hausra.th,  ^ ^^;tory .of  h^  1 
Times,  Eng.  tr.,  4  vols.,  London,  l!^9o,  m.  21o) ; 
(7)  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Iimothv,  wlio 
vvas  inHuenced  by  a  '  CaUgula-apocalypse    (Spitta, 
Zur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur  dcs  Urchristentums, 
i     111  ti')-   (5)   that  the  whole  of  2   Ihess.  was 
written  to  counteract  the  eschatological  views  en- 
couraged by  the  Pauline  Epistles.     The  writer  took 
1  Thess.  as  his  model  because  it  contains  the  most 
notable  outline  of   Pauline  eschatology  (V\  rede, 
'  Die   Echtheit  des   zweiten  Thessalonicherbnets, 
in  TU,  new  ser.  ix.  2).     All  these  theories  raise 
more  difficulties  than   they  remove.     The    style 
of  "   Thess     is   too   uniform    throughout   to   lenU 
any  support  to  the  theory  of  interpol.ation      1  he 
Epistle  must  stand   or  fall  as  a  whole.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  forger 
wishin"  to  correct  Paul's  teaching  would  address 
his  wo^rk  to  a  Church  already  in  possession  o    a 
recognized    Epistle  of  Paul.     -^Vhen   all   possible 
objections  have  been  fully  wei-hed,  the  conclusion 
which  presents  the  least  difficulty  is  that  2  Thess. 
is  actually   what  it  claims  to  be-an   authentic 
letter  of  Paul  to  the  Christians  of  Thess^alonica. 
As  such  it  found  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Marcion 
and  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  translations  of  the 
NT      Earlier  still  its  language  (1*)  was  quoted  as 
Pauline  by  Polycarp  {ad  Phil,  xi.)  though  by  mis- 
take he  quotes  it  as  a<ldiessed  to  the  Philippians. 

6  Value  of  the  Epistles.-d)  'Ihe  The.-siUonian 
Eiiistles  are  proliably  the  earliest  extant  Christian 
writings.  They  present  to  us  a  primitive  stage 
in  the  growth  of  ^'C  Church,  and  an  early  foini 
of  Christian  teaching.  They  may  be  comjiared 
with  Paul's  speeclies  at  Lyslra  (Ac  14'"^-)  and  at 
Athens  (n-'-"-)  as  examples  of  his  preaching  to  the 
heathen  world.  Though  tlieir  teaching  is  simple 
and  undeveloped,  it  is  thorou"hly  Pauline  in  tone, 
and  latent  in  it  we  may  find  the  germs  of  the  luU- 
1  grown  Pauline  theology.  _  . 

(O)  These  letters  are  an  interesting  expression  ol 
I  the'writer's  personality.     They  show  us  Paul  the 
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pastor  and  his  metlioil  of  treating  newly-made  con- 
verts, his  self-sacrilicing  devotion,  his  gentle  deal- 
ing with  personal  dillieulties  and  temptations,  his 
continual  yearning  for  his  children  in  the  faith. 
Thoy  show  vis  Paul  the  Hebrew,  saturated  with  the 
esehatolo^'ical  ideasof  his  own  race  and  age,  though 
for  him  all  the  esohatology  that  matters  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  :  '  Whether  we  wake  or  whether 
we    sleep,    we    live    together    with    Christ'    {cf. 

1  Th  5'"). 

(3)  They  help  us  to  supplement  the  incomplete 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
given  by  the  Acts. 

LiTRRATDRB.— (1)  Artt.  'The  The3a.alonian  Epistles,'  'Anti- 
christ,' 'Man  of  Sin.' '  Apocalyptic  Literature,' in  Smith's  DB, 
BDB,  EBi,  and  EBrW. 

(2)  General  works  on  the  NT,  especially  the  Introductions 
ofT.  Zahn  (Eng.  tr.,  3  vols.,  EdiiiburKh,  1909);  A.  Julicher 
(En?,  tr.,  London,  1904);  B.  W.  Bacon  (New  York,  1900);  J. 
Moffatt,  Historical  N7\  Erliiihnrgh.  1901.  LA'T,  do.,  1911  ; 
K.  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  J'aul,  London,  1911. 

(.3)  Commentaries :  (ii)  German :  P.  Schmidt,  Der  erste 
Thessalonicherbrief,  Berlin,  18S5;  W.  Bornemann,  Die  Thes- 
salonicherhriefe  (.Me,ver'8  Kommentar  iiber  das  NT),  Gbttingen, 
1894 ;  B.  Weiss,  Brief  an  .  .  .  die  Thessalonicher^,  Leipzig, 
1902 ;  G.  Wohlenberg,  Der  erste  und  zweite  Thessalonicher- 
brief ausgelegt  (Zahn's  Koimnentar  zmn  i<T),  do.,  1903. 

(b)  English  :  H.  Alford,  The  Greek  Testament'^,  London, 
IS.*)?,  iii. ;  B.  Jowett,  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  Romans^,  do., 
1S59;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  do., 
lS9o  ;  J.  Denney.  Thes^nlonians  (Expositor's  Bible),  do.,  1892 ; 
J.  Drummond,  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (International 
ll.iivihooks  to  t/ie  NT),  New  York,  1899;  G.  G.  Findlay, 
Tltci^mlonians  (Cambridge  Greek  Testament),  Cambridge,  1904  ; 
G.  Milligan,  Thessalonians,  do.,  1908;  Jf.  Moffatt,  EGT, 
•  Thessalonians,'  London,  1910;  J.  E.  Frame,  ICC,  'Thessa- 
lonians,' Edinburgh,  1912. 

(4)  Special  Studies  :  E.  H.  Askwith,  Introduction  to  the 
Tliessalonian  Epistles,  London,  1902 ;  F.  Spitta,  '  Der  zweite 
Brief  an  die  Thessalonicher,'  in  2ur  Geschichte  mid  Li.tteratiir 
des  Urchrislentums,  i.  [Gottingen,  1893];  W.  Wrede,  'Die 
Echtheit  des  zweiten  Thessalonicherbriefs,'  in  TU,  new  ser.  ix. 

2  [Leipzig,  1903];  A.  Harnack,  'Das  Problem  des  zweiten 
Thessalonicherbriefs,'  in  SB  A  W,  1910. 

(5)  Historical  and  doctrinal  :  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Biblical 
Essays,  London,  1893,  pp.  263-269  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay.  St.  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  do.,  1895:  H.  St.  J. 
Thackeray,  St.  Paul  and  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought,  do., 
1900;  R.  J.  Knowling,  The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Chri.lt, 
do.,  1911 ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the 
Last  Thinm,  do..  1904  ;  W.  Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend, 
Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1898. 

A  fuller  list  of  authorities  will  be  found  in  J.  Moffatt,  LNT, 

pp.  61-66.  F.  S.  Marsh. 

THESSALONICA  [Qe<T<Ta.\ovU-n,  now  Salonika). — 
Thessalonica  was  a  large  and  important  Mace- 
donian city,  whose  original  name  of  Therme, 
derived  from  the  hot  siirings  found  in  the  vicinity, 
was  preserved  in  the  Thermaicus  Sinus,  the  bay  at 
the  head  of  which  the  city  stood.  Refounded  by 
Cassander  about  315  B.C.,  it  was  named  after  his 
wife  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Ale.xander  the 
Great.  '  He  pulled  down  the  cities  in  the  district 
of  Crucis  and  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  collecting  the 
inhabitants  into  one  city'  (Strabo,  VII.  fr.  21). 
The  site  was  well  chosen  alike  for  defence  and  for 
commerce.  Kising  in  tiers  of  houses  from  the  sea- 
margin  to  the  top  of  rocky  slopes,  and  surrounded 
by  high  white  walls,  the  city  presented  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  sea.  Keceiving  the  products 
or  the  vast  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
A.\ius  and  the  Haliacmon,  it  was  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Macedonia  (Strabo,  vil.  vii.  4)  and  had 
a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  ^Egean. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  Macedonia  was 
divided,  and  afterwards  the  virtual  capital  of  the 
whole  province.  It  was  made  a  strong  naval 
station,  and  during  the  first  Civil  War  became  the 
headquarters  of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Having 
afterwards  favoured  the  side  of  Octavian  and 
Antony  in  the  struggle  with  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
it  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  free  city  of  the 
Empire.  Cicero,  who  spent  seven  months  of  exile 
in  it,  was  struck  by  its  central  position,  the  Thes- 


salonians seeming  to  him  '  positi  in  gremio  imperii 
nostri '  {de  Prov.  Consul,  ii.  4). 

With  unerring  judgment  St.  Paul  chose  Thes- 
salonica as  the  scene  of  one  of  his  missionary 
campaigns.  He  must  have  seen  its  strategic  im- 
portance. If  his  aim  was  to  establish  Christianity 
in  the  governing  and  commercial  centres  of  the 
Empire,  in  order  that  the  light  might  radiate  over 
the  widest  areas,  his  choice  of  Thessalonica  was 
justiKed  by  an  immediate  and  signal  success.  From 
the  Christians  of  this  city  the  word  of  the  Lord 
sounded  forth  like  a  trumpet  (f'fvjx')rai)  not  only 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  '  in  every  place ' 
(1  Th  1»). 

As  a  civitas  libera  Thessalonica  enjoyed  auto- 
nomy in  all  internal  all'airs.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  governor,  but  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  exercised  no  civic  authority.  The  city 
was  ruled  by  its  own  magistrates,  who  were  known 
as  politarchs  (Ac  17°).  Luke's  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  political  terms  is  here  strikingly  illustrated.  The 
term  irdXiTapxai  is  not  found  in  any  classical  author, 
though  the  forms  iroXid/jx"'  ^^'^  iroXirdpxoi  occur ; 
but  tlie  inscription  on  a  marble  archway,  probably 
erected  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  still  spanning 
a  street  of  modern  Thessalonica,  begins  with  the 
word  nOAITAPXOTNTON,  which  is  followed  by  the 
names  of  seven  magistrates.  As  part  of  its  con- 
stitution Thessalonica  had  no  doubt  a  senate  and 
public  assembly,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
people  (Srip.o'i)  to  whom  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  out  Paul  and  Silas  was  the  regular  public 
meeting,  as  W.  M.  Ramsay  thinks  (St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  London,  1895, 
p.  2'28),  or  the  disorderly  mob.  In  a  free  city  even 
the  canaille  of  the  forum — ol  ayopaioi — liked  to  feel 
that  they  had  a  semblance  of  power,  and  their 
passions  could  easily  be  played  upon  by  flattering 
and  panic-mongering  demagogues. 

But  St.  Paul's  real  enemies  in  Thessalonica  were 
bis  own  compatriots,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
tlie  city  as  a  busy  mart  of  commerce.  Evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Jews  in  Macedonia  is  to  be 
found  in  Philo's  version  of  an  Epistle  of  Agrippa  to 
Caligula  (de  Virtut.  et  legat.  ad  Caium,  36).  Their 
numbers  and  influence  in  Thessalonica  are  indicated 
by  the  '  great  multitude '  of  Greeks  who  had 
accepted  the  Jewish  faith  (Ac  17''),  as  well  as  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  made  the  city  crowd  the 
instrument  of  their  will.  St.  Paul  went  to  the 
synagogue  of  Thessalonica,  doubtless  a  splendid 
one,  according  to  his  custom  (/carA  rb  elu86s ;  cf. 
Lk  4"),  his  rule  being  to  go  '  to  the  Jew  first ' 
(Ro  2'- '").  His  preaching  and  reasoning  on  three 
successive  Sabbaths — or  perhaps  during  three  whole 
weeks  (o-d/S/SoTo)— ended  in  the  inevitable  quarrel 
between  Jew  and  Jewish  Christian.  Luke's  suc- 
cinct narrative  might  be  supposed  to  imply  that 
St.  Paul's  work  in  the  city  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  synagogue,  and  that  Jewish  intrigues  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  ; 
but  that  can  scarcely  be  the  historian's  meaning. 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  conversion  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Gentile  population  of  Thessalonica, 
for  the  founding  of  an  important  and  influential 
church,  and  for  the  Christians  of  Philippi,  100 
miles  distant,  sending  St.  Paul  their  gifts  '  once 
and  again'  (Ph  4"').  The  Apostle  himself  recalls 
a  fruitful  ministry  among  tlie  Thessalonians,  in 
which  he  '  dealt  with  each  one '  not  publicly  but 
privately,  'as  a  father  with  his  own  children' 
(1  Th  2"),  till  he  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
Christian  church.  This  quiet  house-to-house  work 
could  not  be  compressed  into  three  weeks.  Ramsay 
thinks  that  St.  Paul's  residence  in  Thessalonica  prob- 
ably lasted  from  Dec.  A.D.  50  to  May  51  {St.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  p.  228).  J.  Mott'att's  suggestion  of  a 
month  or  two  [EGT  iv.  3)  seems  barely  sufficient. 
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As  the  liostile  .lows  of  Tliessalonioa  knew  that 
tliey  could  not  silence  St.  I'aul  hy  fair  means,  they 
resorted  to  foul,  geltini;  the  rabble  of  t!;e  forum 
to  do  the  work  of  which  they  personally  were 
ashamed.  The  accusatiim  which  was  trumped  up 
afjainst  the  Apostle  amounted  to  hi^h  treason 
(.\e  17'),  and  resembled  the  charfje  that  had  been 
levelled  against  Jesus  Himself  (>In  19'--'°).  There 
was  hypocrisy  in  the  iiulictinent.  Tlie  Messianic 
hope  cherished  bj"  every  devout  Israelite  -was 
counted  no  crime,  yet  the  actual  proclamation  of 
'  another  king,  Jesus,'  is  set  down  as  an  act  of 
open  rebellion,  and  the  Jews  of  Thcssalonica,  like 
those  of  Jerusalem,  have  no  king  but  C;Rsar. 
Though  only  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace 
took  the  charge  seriously,  and  the  politarchs  soon 
satislied  themselves  that  it  was  baseless,  yet  la-sa 
maiestas  was  much  too  grave  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  lightly. 

Tacitus  says  that  already  in  the  reifxn  of  Tiberius  '  the 
charj^e  of  treason  (ormed  the  universal  resource  in  accusations' 
(Ann.  iii.  3S),  and  in  course  of  time  it  became  more  and  more 
common.  The  mere  suspicion  of  maUi^tas  was  many  a  man's 
ruin.  Pliny  the  younger  says  in  liis  panegyric  of  Trajan  tliat 
nothing  enriched  the  exchequer  of  the  prince  and  the  public 
treasury  so  much  as  the  charge  of  treason, '  singulare  et  unicum 
crimen  eorum  qui  crimine  vacarent'  (Paneg.  42). 

The  magistrates  of  Thessaloiiica  saw  that  they 
liad  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  the  Empire. 
As  the  peace  of  the  city  liad  been  disturbed,  the 
angry  passions  of  the  'wild  beast'  aroused,  and 
a  dangerous  state  of  public  feeling  created,  they 
felt  justified  in  binding  over  the  Apostle's  friends — 
Jason  and  others — to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  the 
circumstances  this  could  be  done  only  if  those 
friends  advised  the  man  who  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  disturbance  to  leave  the  town.  Against 
the  verdict  of  civic  prudence  it  was  vain  to  protest, 
but  St.  Paul  evidently  continued  to  chafe  long 
under  the  ingenious  device  which  made  the  honour 
of  his  friends  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  work 
he  had  so  successfully  begun.  It  was  such  subtlety, 
and  not  the  hatred  of  the  mob,  that  made  him 
think  of  the  devices  of  Satan  (1  Th  2^^). 

The  Christians  of  Thessalonica  must  have  en- 
dured some  persecution  after  he  tore  himself  away 
from  them.  They  imitated  the  Judeean  churches 
in  patient  suffering  (I  Th  2''').  It  was  three  or 
four  years  before  St.  Paul  could  return  to  Mace- 
donia (1  Co  16'),  and  he  certainly  would  not  fail 
to  visit  the  capital,  unless  its  gates  were  still  shut 
against  him.  Members  of  the  church  of  Thessa- 
lonica whose  names  are  known  are  Jason,  Gaius, 
Secundus,  Aristarchus,  and  perhaps  Demas.  In 
post-apostolic  times  the  gospel  made  rapid  progress 
in  Thessalonica,  which  becauieone  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Eastern  Christendom,  winning  for  itself  the 
name  of  '  the  Orthodox  City.'  It  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  130,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  Sephardic 
.lews,  speaking  a  corrupt  form  of  Spanish,  called 
Ladino. 

LiTERATiTRE. — W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
London,  1835  ;  Murray's  Handbook  to  Greece,  do.,  1900,  822-833. 

James  Strahan. 
THEUDAS. — Theudas  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  NT.  In  Ac  5*"  Gamaliel  counsels  moderation 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Christians,  citing  Theudas's 
career  as  evidence  that  a  movement  which  is  not 
of  God  will  come  to  naught  of  itself.  Regarding 
Theudas  we  are  told  that  he  claimed  to  be  a 
unique  person  and  drew  to  himself  about  four 
hundred  followers,  but  the  uprising  was  soon 
crushed  and  the  leader  slain.  This  incident  is  said 
to  have  taken  ])lace  some  time  before  the  days  of 
Judas  of  (ialilee,  who  led  a  revolt  at  the  tiuie  of 
'  the  enrolment.' 

'  These  statements  in  themselves  occasion  no 
particular  difficulty.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
placed  beside  similar  statements  in  Josephus  that 


any  problem  arises.  In  An(.  XX.  v.  1  f.  Jo.scphua 
mentions  a  certain  Theudas  who  set  himself  up  as 
a  prophet  and  persuaded  a  large  number  of  jiersons 
to  follow  him  to  the  Jordan,  where  he  said  he 
would  stay  the  waters  by  his  word  and  lead  his 
followers  across  on  dry  land,  liut  l'".a<lus,  the  pro- 
curator of  Judiea  (from  A.I).  44  to  c  40),  sent  out  a 
band  of  horsemen,  who  scattered  or  slew  Theudas's 
followers,  captured  their  leader,  cut  oli'  his  head, 
and  carried  it  to  Jerusalem.  Soon  afterwards 
Fadus's  successor,  Alexander,  put  to  death  two 
sons  of  Judas  of  Galilee— the  Judas  who  had  rai.sed 
an  insurrection  when  Quirinius  made  an  enrolment 
of  the  Jews.  In  another  connexion  Josephus 
describes  this  revolt,  which  occurred  in  A.D.  6-7 
{Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1,  6,  BJu.  viii.  1). 

The  agreement  between  Acts  and  Josephus  with 
res]iect  to  Judas  is  apparent,  although  it  is  not 
cerlain  that  they  have  exactly  the  same  date  in 
mind  (cf.  Lk  2^'^-).  They  are  al.so  in  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  iierform.ance  and  fate  of  Theudas, 
but  they  diller  very  radically  as  to  his  date. 
Josephus  places  him  nearly  forty  years  after 
Judas,  and  thus  sub.sequent  to  the  time  of  Gamaliel, 
while  Acts  makes  Theudas  precede  Judas.  It  is 
this  chronological  discrepancy  th.at  constitutes  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  Ac  5^". 

Various  solutions  of  the  problem  liave  been 
proposed  : 

(1)  It  has  often  been  assumed  that  Acts  and 
Josephus  refer  to  two  different  persons,  and  th.at 
Josephus's  failure  to  mention  the  incident  recorded 
in  Acts  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
latter.  This  ex|)lanation  seems  to  have  been 
current  as  early  as  the  time  of  Origen  {cf.  c.  Cels. 
i.  57),  and  it  still  has  many  advocates. 

(2)  Others,  while  also  believing  that  Ac  5**  and 
Jos.  Ant.  XX.  v.  1  refer  to  dili'erent  events,  seek 
to  discover  elsewhere  in  Josephus  an  incident 
corresponding  to  that  of  Acts.  Theudas  is  thought 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  revolutionists  men- 
tioned in  Josephus  by  some  other  name.  He  has 
been  identified  \vith  the  Simon  who  is  found  anion" 
the  disturbers  arising  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  {Ant.  XVII.  x.  6,  BJ  II.  iv.  2).  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Sonntag  ('Theudas  der 
Aufruhrer'  in  SK  x.  [1837]  6'22-652).  K.  Wieseler 
{Chronologischer  Synopse  der  vier  Evangdien, 
Gotha,  1843,  p.  103  ti'.,  lleitrage  zur  richtigp.n 
IViirdigung  der  Evangelien  und  der  evangclischen 
Geschirhte,  do.,  1869,  p.  101  d'.}  equates  the  Theud.as 
of  Acts  with  Matthias  (ffeu5as  =  Seii6uj/)os  =  .i;TO),  who 
in  the  last  days  of  Herod's  reign  incited  his  pupils 
to  pull  down  the  golden  eagle  which  had  been 
placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple  {Ant. 
XVII.  vi.  2-4,  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  2-4). 

(3)  Still  other  interpreters  think  the  Theudas 
incidents  of  Acts  and  of  Josephus  are  so  similar  in 
general  content  that  they  must  have  been  origin- 
ally identical,  but  it  is  Josephus,  they  hold,  rather 
than  Acts  that  is  erroneous.  So  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{Einlcitung  in  die  gottlichcn  Srhriften  des  Neuen 
Biindes*,  Gottingen,  1788,  i.  62  f.),  who  says  that 
Josephus  is  correct  in  mentioning  an  uprising 
under  Fadus,  but  wrong  in  making  Theud.is  the 
leader.  More  recently  F.  Blass  {Acta  Apoatvlorum, 
Gottingen,  1895,  p.  89)  explains  the  uitficulty  by 
assuming  a  textual  corruption  in  Josephus. 
Originally  he  had  given  no  name,  or  else  a  differ- 
ent one,  and  some  Christian  copyist  under  the 
influence  of  Ac  5™  introduced  the  name  of  Theudas. 

(4)  Another  type  of  explanation  ascribes  the 
error  to  Acts.  fi.  Weiss  would  make  the  reference 
to  Theudas  a  redactional  interpolation  {Lehrbuch 
der  Ehileitung  in  das  NT^,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  574, 
n.  4).  Other  analysts  would  also  derive  the  verse 
about  Judas  from  a  secondary  source.  Hut  most 
scholars  who  find  Acts  at  fault  think  the  error  a 
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part  of  the  original  composition  and  due  to  the 
author's  defective  l<no\vle(lge  of  Josephus.  Depend- 
ence upon  .Josephus  has  been  arfjued  most  fully  by 
M.  Krenkel  (Jusi-pUus  vnd  Lwris,  Leipzig,',  1894, 
pp.  162-174)  and  1'.  \y.  Schniiedel  (art.  '  Theudas  ' 
in  EBi).  .losephus,  it  will  be  remembered,  after 
referring  to  Theudas's  fate,  goes  on  to  remark  tliat 
soon  afterwards  the  sons  of  Jud.as  of  Galilee  were 
put  to  death.  The  author  of  Acts,  so  the  argu- 
ment ruiis,  had  vaguely  remembered,  or  carelessly 
noted,  tlie  succession  'Theudas  .  .  .  Judas,' with- 
out precisely  observing  that  Josephus  was  speak- 
ing in  tills  connexion  not  of  the  fate  of  the  well- 
known  Jud.as  but  of  that  of  the  sons  of  Judas. 
This  oversight,  accordingly,  resulted  in  the 
anachronism  of  Ac  5^. 

Literature.— All  the  important  commentariea  on  Acts  dis- 
cuss tlie  present  subject.  See  also,  in  addition  to  tre.itises 
already  referred  to,  H.  Holtzmann,  'Lucas  und  Josephus'  in 
ZWT  x-vi.  (1873)  85-93  and  xx.  [1877]  535-549;  T.  Keim,  Aus 
dein  Urchristentum,  Ziirich,  1878,  i.  18-21 ;  J.  Belser,  '  Lukas 
und  Josephus,' in  Thi'jiL  Quartalsuhri'ft,  Ixxviii.  [189t))  1-78  (esp. 
pp.  61-71);  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom  at  Belhlehemi, 
London,  1898,  pp.  252-200  ;  E.  Schiirer,  GJVi.*  (Leipzig,  1901] 
666  (and  literature  cited  in  note  6).  g.  J.  CaSE. 

THIGH.— 'Thigh'  (mw6s)  is  found  in  the  NT 
only  in  Rev  lO"",  'on  his  garment  and  on  his  thigh 
a  n.ame  written.'  Tliere  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  interpretation  (see  HDB,  s.v.  'Thigh'),  but 
the  general  view  is  that  the  second  phrase  limits 
the  first,  i.e.  the  name  was  written  upon  the 
outer  g.arment  where  it  falls  over  the  thigh  ;  or 
it  may  have  been  that  the  inscription  was  partly 
on  the  garment  and  partly  on  the  thigh  (or  what 
covered  it).  It  was  customary  to  attach  a  legend 
of  some  sort  to  statues,  equestrian  and  other,  and 
to  place  this  in  a  prominent  position.  See  refer- 
ences in  H.  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  iv.'  [London, 
1875]  728,  and  in  H.  B.  Swete,  T/ie  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John',  London,  1907,  p.  255.  In  contrast  to 
v.'^  this  name  is  not  cryptic. 

W.  Cruickshank. 

THISTLES.-See  Thorns. 

THONGS.— The  word  tr.  '  thongs '  (pi.  of  l/idi) 
in  Ac  22=^  (AV  and  RV)  refers  to  the  leather  straps 
with  which  a  captive  or  criminal  was  tied  in  a 
leaning  posture  to  an  inclined  post,  preparatory  to 
flogging.  In  carrying  out  the  order  of  the  chiliarch 
that  St.  Paul  should  be  examined  by  torture,  the 
centurion  directed  his  subordinates  to  bind  him  in 
this  fashion,  tlie  '  thongs '  being  the  instruments 
used  to  effect  their  purpose.  In  RVm  the  term  is 
taken  to  signify  the  leather  strands  or  lashes  of 
the  scourge  (horrihile  flaqellum)  with  which  the 
torture  was  inflicted.  The  '  thongs '  are  tlius 
regarded  as  a  synonym  for  whip  (jado-ri?)  in  v.'*. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  i^idi  in 
the  plural  is  ever  used  in  this  sense.  Grimm 
admits  that  it  may  bear  either  signiflcation,  but  in 
the  present  instance  prefers  the  latter. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

THORN  IN  THE  FLESH.— See  Paul. 

THORNS,  THISTLES  (S.Kavea.,  rpl^oXo^,  <tk6\o>P). 
— Ap.art  from  the  Gospels,  tliorns  or  thistles  are 
alluded  to  only  twice  in  the  NT.  In  He  6*  fira^Sa, 
'thorn,'  and  rpl/SoXos,  'brier,'  occur  together. 
The  writer  exhorts  his  readers  to  be  steadf.ast  in 
the  faith,  and  reminds  them  of  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings which  they  have  received.  Just  as  the  earth 
'  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon 
it,'  and  in  spite  of  that  '  bearetli  thorns  and  briers, 
is  rejected,'  so  too  will  those  who,  endowed  with 
all  blessings  and  graces  from  above,  fail  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  The  term  for 
'  bearing'  in  tliis  passage  is  iKtpipovaa.,  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  normal  term  rixT-oi/o-a  in  v.'  indicates 


something  which  is  unnatural.  It  is  contrary  to 
nature  for  a  Meld  which  has  been  duly  planted 
with  good  seed,  and  subsequently  cared  for  and 
watered,  to  j-ield  thorns  and  briers.  It  is  equally 
unnatural  for  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  truth  hits 
been  iil.inteil,  and  who  have  received  similar  care 
and  attention,  to  fall  away  and  abandon  the  faith 
thus  planted. 

In  2  Co  12'  the  word  used  is  (r/c6Xo^,  'stake.' 
St.  Paul  writes  that  he  has  been  given  a  'stake 
for  the  llesli— the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bullet  me, 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  me;isure.'  St.  I'anl 
elsewhere  (Ro  6"  8'*)  recognizes  the  need  for  morti- 
fying or  crucifying  the  flesh,  while  in  1  Co  5',  as 
here,  he  alludes  to  Satan's  derived  power  for  in- 
flicting pain  and  suffering,  a  power  which  Satan, 
however,  is  impelled  to  use  for  the  accom|)lishment 
of  man's  ultimate  salvation.  Opinions  diller  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  stake  for  the  flesh  here  alluded 
to,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  bodily 
ailment  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Galatians^,  p.  189  f.).  It 
may  possibly  have  been  a  permanent  afl'ection 
of  his  eyesight  (cf.  Gal  4"'),  or  it  may  have  been 
malaria,  which  would  perhaps  ex]plain  St.  Paul's 
statement  that  he  Krst  visited  (i.alatia  on  account 
of  an  intirmity  in  his  flesh  (Gal  4"),  or  it  may  have 
been  a  form  of  epilepsy. 

Thorns  and  thistles  of  various  kinds  are  found 
all  over  Palestine.  They  cover  fallow  ground,  and 
must  be  burnt  before  the  ground  can  be  ploughed. 
Prickly  plants  are  used  as  hedges,  and  they  also 
form  the  regular  food  of  camels  and  goats. 

LiTBRATURE. — The  Speaker's  Coynmentary,  iil.  [London,  1881] 
469  t.  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  do.,  18S9, 
p.  152  f.  ;  J.  B.  Ligrhtfoot,  St.  Paul's  EpUtle  to  the  Galatians^, 
do.,  1876,  p.  186  fl. ;  SDB,  pp.  600,  688  ;  HDB  iv.  753;  EBi  ii. 
1466,  in.  3620.  P.  g.  P.  HANDCOCK. 

THOUSAND  YEARS.- See  Apocalypse. 

THREE.— See  Numbers. 

THREE  TAVERNS  {rpeis  ra^ipvat,  representing 
the  Lat.  Tres  TaberncB). — Three  Taverns  was  a 
station  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  probably  a  village 
of  some  importance  on  account  of  the  stream  of 
traffic  constantly  flowing  through  it.  Cicero  (ad 
Att.  ii.  11)  mentions  it  as  the  point  where  a  branch 
road  from  Antium  joined  the  Appian  Way.  Here 
St.  Paul,  who  bad  landed  at  Puteoli  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  was  met  by  a  company  of  Chris- 
tian brethren  who  had  come  from  the  capital  to 
welcome  him  (Ac  28'°).  According  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  the  station  was  10  Roman  miles  nearer 
Rome  than  Appii  Forum  (where  the  Apostle  had 
already  been  met  by  Roman  brethren),  and  17 
Roman  miles  from  Aricia,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  16  Roman  miles  south  of  Rome.  Tres 
Tabernae  probably  stood  about  3  miles  from  the 
modern  Cisterna,  on  the  road  to  Terracina,  and  very 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Literature.  —  C.  Baedeker,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicity^^f 
London,  1908,  p.  12.  JaMES   STRAHAN. 

THRONE  (Spifos).— 'Throne'  in  the  NT  always 
implies  a  seat  of  office  (cf.  Ac  2'°).  Metaphorically 
it  is  used  of  God's  sovereignty  in  Heb.  and  Rev. 
(cf.  Rev  42-«-  »• '")  and  of  Christ's  (He  1',  Rev  3"  20"). 
In  Rev  20'  there  are  thrones  for  the  judges,  where 
'  the  plural  is  perhaps  meant  to  include  Christ  and 
His  assessors,  the  Apostles  (Mt  19^*)  and  Saints 
(1  Co  6^)'  (H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocali/pse  of  St. 
John',  1907,  p.  261).  In  Rev  4*  11"=  RV  the  elders 
are  on  thrones  round  about  the  throne  of  God. 
We  also  read  of  'Satan's  throne'  (Rev  2'3  RV) 
established  at  Pergamum,  which  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Pergamum  was  the  chief 
seat  of  Caesar-worship,  and  the  first  city  in  Asia 
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to  erect  a  temple  to  Auj;ustus ;  otlieis  connect  it 
with  the  worsliip  of  yEscnliii>iiis,  for  whicli  the  city 
WHS  also  famous  (cf.  l.'V-  KV  :  'the  <irn^i)ii  J4ave 
him  his  throne,'  anil  16'"  KV  :  'the  throne  of  the 
beast').  In  Col  1"*  'thrones'  form  one  of  the 
classes  of  angels — the  term  occurs  only  here  in  the 
NT — but  in  systems  of  anf;elology  '  thrones'  belong 
to  the  highest  grade.  These  angels  may  be  so 
called  as  sitting  on  thrones  round  the  throne  of 
God,  the  imagery  expressing  tlieir  consiiicuous 
and  serene  dignity  (so  Origen,  Lightfoot,  Meyer, 
Abbott,  etc.).  Clement  of  .■Moxandria  thought  that 
they  were  so  called  because  they  form  or  support  t  he 
throne  of  (Jod,  like  the  cherubim  (Ezk  10'  11-"-, 
Ps  99'),  with  which  several  of  the  Fathers  identilied 
them  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Augustine).    See  Principalitv. 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
THUNDER  ((SpovT^).— Thunder,  the  noise  due  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  air  by  the  discharge  of 
electricity,  was  regarded  throughout  the  ancient 
world  as  supernatural.  One  of  the  elements  of  a 
tlieophanj'  was  'the  voice  that  shook  the  earth' 
(He  l^-"),  words  reminiscent  of  Ps  46'  and  of  the 
manifestation  on  Sinai  (E.\  19'*  20").  'The  thun- 
der to  the  feeling  of  the  ancients  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  storm,  seeming  to  be  the  com- 
manding voice,  the  terrifying  exclamation  of  Jali- 
w6'(H.  A.  von  Ewald,  Co»M;icn/«)'y  ore  ihe  Psalms, 
Eng.  tr.,  i.  [London,  1880]  94).  Tiiunder  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  categories  of  the  Book  of 
Reveljition.  Like  the  seven  stars,  churches,  seals, 
trumpets,  and  bowls,  the  seven  thunders  'form  a 
complete  portion  of  the  apocalj-ptic  machinery' 
(H.  Alford,  The  Greek  Testanwni,  iv.'  [London, 
1S75],  on  Rev  10'-^).  To  the  prophet's  imagina- 
tion, thunder  is  now  a  celestial  warning  to  wicked 
men,  now  a  majestic  chorus  in  praise  of  God. 
When  an  angel  casts  a  censer  filled  with  lire  upon 
the  earth,  and  another  pours  his  bowl  u|>on  the  air, 
there  are  lightnings  and  thunders  (8'  16'^).  When 
the  lost  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  restored  to  its  place, 
the  thunders  of  Sinai  are  again  heard  (11").  To 
conscience-stricken  men  it  always  appeared  that 
lightnings  and  thunders  proceeded  from  the  very 
throne  of  God  (4^)  ;  and  even  a  modern  poet  says 
that  'if  He  thunders  by  law,  the  thunder  is  still 
His  voice.'  But  thunder  does  not  always  suggest 
terrible  things  to  the  apocalyptist.  His  ear  catches 
the  echoes  of  thunder-music  in  heaven.  The  voice 
of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  is  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  thunder  (I4-) ;  and  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude  is  .as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunders,  .say- 
ing Hallelujah  (19").  James  Strahan. 

THYATIRA  (eicti-fipa,  neut.  pi.).— Thyatira  was 
a  busy  commercial  city  of  northern  Lydi.a,  close  to 
the  southern  border  of  Mysia.  Situated  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  mountain  ridge  which  is  the  water- 
shed of  the  Caicus  and  the  Hernius  (.Strabo,  XIII. 
iv.  4),  it  controlled  the  trallic  of  the  open  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Lycus,  which  flows  S.W.  to  join 
the  Ilermns.  Doubtless  an  old  Lydian  settlement, 
it  retained  its  Lydian  name,  but  its  history  begins 
with  its  refounding  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  lirst 
of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  who  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  establishing  garrison  cities  and  centres 
of  Greek  culture  throughout  his  dominions,  which 
extended  from  Western  Asia  to  the  Indus.  The 
refounded  city,  '  a  colony  of  tlu;  Maced<mians ' 
(Strabo,  loc.  fit.),  was  intended  as  a  defence  against 
Lysimachns,  the  master  of  northern  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  tbe2,000.Iewish  families  whom  Antiochus 
the  Gre.nt  di'ported  from  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia to  Phrygi.-i  ami  Lydia(.Jos.  Ant.Xll.  iii.4)  nmst 
have  been  settled  in  Thyatira.  In  the  Roman 
period  the  town  became  an  important  station  on 
the  overland  route  by  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles) 
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to  the  East..  It  lay  midway  between  the  once 
royal  cities  of  Pergamos  and  Sardis,  but  its  own 
significance  was  always  purely  mercantile.  It  owe<l 
its  prosjierity  to  the  nMinufaclure  of  woollen  gooils, 
and  especially  to  its  ilyed  fabrics.  An  interesting 
evidence  of  tlie  spiritual  influence  of  the  Jews  in 
Thyatira  is  furnished  bj-  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
earliest  European  convert,  the  proselyte  Lj'dia,  is 
described  as  'a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira'  (Ac  16''').  Many  scholars  tliink  that 
'Lydia'was  not  her  proper  name  but  her  ethnic 
designation — 'the  Lydian.'  It  was  probably  at 
her  home  in  the  Lycus  Valley  that  she  had  "been 
attracted  to  the  lofty  theism  and  jiure  morality  of 
Judaism,  and,  on  going  to  I'liilippi  as  the  agent  of 
a  house  of  Thyatiran  numufacturersand  dyers,  she 
naturally  sought  out  the  fellowship  of  the  Jewish 
proscuche. 

Purple  liad  a  much  wider  meaning  in  ancient  than 
in  modern  times.  The  )>urple  of  Thyatira  was  prob- 
ablj-  the  well-known  turkey-red,  nuule  from  the 
madder-rootwhich  grows  abundantly  in  that  region. 

The  native  deities  of  Thyatira,  as  appears  from 
in.scri])tions  on  coins,  were  the  male  and  female 
Tyrinmos  and  Boreitene,  whom  the  Ionian  settlers 
identilied  with  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Christianity 
was  ]irobably  brought  to  tlie  cit  y  at  the  I  ime  of  St. 
I'aul's  prolonged  mission  in  Ephesus  (Ac  19'°"  '*). 
Sown  by  whatever  hand,  the  seed  took  firm  root 
there  and  steadily  grew.  There  was  no  ensuing 
decline  of  the  Church's  '  love  and  faith  and  ministry 
and  patience,'  her  last  works  being  more  than  her 
first  (Rev  2'*).  Thyatira  had,  however,  a  perplex- 
ing moral  problem  to  solve,  and  it  is  the  handling 
of  this  question  that  makes  the  letter  to  the  church 
of  Thj-atira  (2"--')  the  longest  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  obscure  of  all  the  Messages  to  the  Seven 
Churches.  Like  the  craftsmen  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
those  of  many  towns  in  Asia  Minor  were  united  in 
gilds,  called  Ipya  or  ipyaalai.  In.scriptions  pro\e 
that  no  city  had  more  flourishing  .societies  of  this 
kind  than  Thyatira,  the  workers  in  wool  and  linen, 
the  tanners  and  bronze-smiths,  the  dyers  and  pot- 
ters, an<l  so  on,  all  having  their  separate  gilds. 
When  the  new  religion  was  firmly  established  and 
became  a  real  power  in  the  city,  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  came  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  society  to  the  gild.  Could  the  new  and 
the  old  live  peaceably  side  by  side  ?  One  .section  of 
the  church  was  led  by  a  prominent  and  influential 
woman,  admired  by  the  weaker  minds  of  the  com- 
munity as  worthy  to  rank  with  those  prophets 
whose  oracular  utterances  in  the  primitive  Church 
almost  riviilled  the  insjiiied  words  of  the  apostles. 
The  watchword  of  this  [larty  w,ash<:arty  fellowship 
between  the  church  and  tlie  gild.  Throwing  them- 
selves with  equal  zest  into  tlie  life  of  both,  they 
no  doubt  justified  themselves  with  specious  argu- 
ments. All  l;ibour,  they  said,  is  sacred,  the  strong 
collective  activity  of  the  gild  no  less  than  the 
feebler  service  of  the  lonely  toiler.  It  cannot  be 
wrong  for  members  of  the  same  craft  to  associate 
themselves  in  order  to  defend  and  promote  their 
common  interests,  as  well  as  to  assist  one  another 
in  days  of  sickness  and  misfortune.  To  enlightened 
Christians  no  real  harm  can  come  from  initiation 
into  the  gild  with  the  conventional  pagan  rites, 
from  partaking  of  food  sacrificed  to  iilols,  and  even 
from  witnessing  the  riotous  mirth  of  the  heathen 
orgies.  And  in  the  name  of  liberty  some  so-called 
Christians  of  Tliyatira  evidently  went  still  further, 
maintaining  that  a  ]ilunge  into  occult  'depths,' 
an  experience  of  unnamed  immoralities,  could  afl'ect 
only  the  vile  body,  while  it  w.as  powerless  to  soil 
or  h.arm  the   pure  immortal  .soul. 

Writing  ill  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  church  of 
Thyatira,  St.  John  uses  the  scathing  language  of 
indignant  scorn,  the  piercing  invective  of  wounded 
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love.  Leaving  unanswered  the  tlieoretical  ques- 
tion whether  tlie  gild  might  conceivably  be  so 
Christianized  that  the  believing  artisan  might  con- 
scientiously seek  its  protection  and  share  its  fellow- 
shiii,  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  actual  situation.  To 
him  it  is  clear  as  daylight  that  no  servant  of  God 
can  become,  or  remain,  a  member  of  the  gild  as  it 
is — steejied  in  idolatry  and  immorality.  The  union 
of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  pagan  association 
is  nothing  less  than  treason  to  Christ ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hebrew  and  Christian  Puritanism,  it  is 
fornication  or  adultery  (Kev  2-°'-^).  The  'pro- 
plietess '  of  the  Tliyatiran  church  is  denounced  as 
a  new  Jezebel,  all  the  more  subtly  dangerous  be- 
cause .she  is  not,  like  the  hrst,  a  fanatical  heathen 
defender  of  nature- worship,  but  a  philosophical  and 
sentimental  dabbler  in  it,  who  is  using  her  intel- 
lectual gifts  to  'teach  and  seduce'  the  followers 
of  Christ,  reviving  the  old  fallacy,  '  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  To  the  indignant 
prophet  of  the  Apocalypse  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
infernal;  the  'depths'  of  experience  into  which 
members  of  the  church  of  Thyatira  are  being  initi- 
ated are  the  'depths  of  Satan'  (2-^).  He  warns 
the  coadjutors  and  youthful  victims  of  the  Tliya- 
tiran '  prophete.ss ' — called  'her  lovers'  and  'her 
children  ' — that  they  will  see  the  couch  of  pleasure 
changed  into  the  bed  of  sickness  and  di.sease,  and 
lind  that  no  sophistry  can  prevent  sin  from  work- 
ing death  (2--'^).  All  antinomian  progress  is  retro- 
gression ;  every  ascent  '  beyond  good  and  evil '  is  a 
disastrous  fall. 

'  Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaism, 
Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too  into  the 
abysm  ' 

(Tennyson,  Locksley  Ball  Sixty  Years  A/ter,  145-146). 

Outside  the  gate  of  Thyatira,  as  an  inscription 
(CIG,  3509)  proves,  there  stood  the  shrine  of  a  Chal- 
diEan  sibyl,  whose  name,  Sambethe,  was  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  whole  town,  and  of  whose  sooth- 
saying St.  John  may  well  have  heard.  E.  Schiirer 
suggested  (in  Theol.  Ahliandhmgcn,  Carl  von  Weiz- 
sdcker  zu  seinem  70len  Gebiirtstage  gezuidmet, 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  1892,  p.  39f.)  that  this  may  have 
been  the  Jezebel  denounced  in  the  letter,  but  the 
theory  has  not  found  acceptance.  That  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  may  have  seen  some  likeness 
between  the  two  clever  women,  the  sibyl  and  the 
'  prophetess,'  each  of  whom  had  a  large  following 
in  Thyatira,  is  not  improbable  ;  but  the  Jezebel 
whom  the  Church  did  wrong  to  suffer  (v. 2"),  and  who 
had  been  granted  time  to  repent  (v.-'),  was  clearly 
regarded  by  him  as  being  not  outside  but  inside  the 
Christian  community.  Ak-hissar,  as  Thyatira  is 
now  called,  is  a  large  town  of  mud  houses,  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  its 
gardens.     The  ruins  are  of  no  great  importance. 

Literature. —W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  London,  19U4  ;  C.  Wilson,  in  Murray's 
Ilandbook  to  Asia  Minor,  do.,  1905,  p.  84  f. 

James  Strahan. 
THYINE  WOOD  {^iXov  BiXvov,  the  tree  being  ^ 
Svla.  or  Ova.,  rarely  ri  9vov). — Thyine  wood  is  men- 
tioned among  the  precious  wares  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Babylon,  i.e.  Rome  (Rev  18'-).  It  was  a 
hard,  dark  br,own,  aromatic  wood,  exported  from  N. 
Africa  and  used  for  the  making  of  costly  furniture 
(Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  v.  iii.  7;  Diod.  v.  46; 
Pliny,  HN  XIII.  xxx.  16).  It  is  commonly  identi- 
fied witli  the  Thvia  articulata.  The  Greek  name 
(probably  from  eiui)  refers  to  the  fragrance  of  tlie 
wood,  which  was  burned  as  a  perfume  (Hom.  Od. 
V.  60).  The  Romans  called  it  citrus — probably  a 
mutilation  of  ccrfr«« — which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  citron.  'All  thyine  wood'  refers,  not  to 
different  species  of  the  tree,  but  to  the  variety  of 
objects  made  of  this  precious  wood  in  the  luxurious 
Imperial  city.  James  Strahan. 


TIBERIUS.— Tlie  Emperor  Tiberius  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Claudii  Nerones,  a  branch  of  the 
patrician  gens  Claudia  which  separated  from  the 
original  family  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  His  father,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  son  of 
another  Tiberius,  appears  in  history  in  54  B.C.  as 
desirous  to  prosecute  A.  Gabinius  for  extortion. 
He  made  overtures  in  Asia  for  the  hand  of  Cicero's 
daughter  Tullia  in  50,  but  her  betrothal  to  Dola- 
bella  had  already  taken  place  in  Rome.  In  48  he 
distinguished  himself  as  qumstor  and  admiral  of 
the  fleet  to  Julius  Coesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war. 
Later  he  was  elected  pontifex  (46)  and  prmtur  (42). 
Having  taken  up  arms  against  Octavian  (40),  he 
had  to  flee  to  Sicily  with  his  young  wife  Livia 
Drusilla  and  his  scarcely  two-year-old  son,  the 
future  Emperor.  Later  he  removed  to  Sparta,  and 
on  returning  to  Rome  with  M.  Antonius  in  39  he  was 
included  in  the  general  amnesty.  Soon  afterwards 
Octavian  made  Livia's  acquaintance  and  prevailed 
upon  Nero  to  give  her  up  to  him  (38),  though  at  the 
time  she  was  expecting  the  birth  of  her  second  son, 
Drusus,  which  took  place  in  Octavian's  house. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Claudian  house 
supplied  so  many  of  the  early  Emperors.  For 
Tiberius,  having  been  brought  to  Octavian's  house 
at  the  age  of  four,  may  be  said  to  have  known  no 
other  father :  his  own  died  not  later  than  33. 
Octavian's  passion  for  Livia  did  not  imply  the 
treatment  of  her  sons  as  his  own.  Circumstances 
alone  forced  him  to  this  decision. 

Tiberius  was  born  on  I6th  Nov.  42  (Suet.  Tih.  5) 
in  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hilt  in  Rome.  He 
made  successful  appearances  in  the  law-courts  in 
his  early  youth,  and  was  given  two  commissions, 
one  connected  with  the  corn  supply  and  the  other 
with  the  inspection  of  the  barracoons  of  Italy. 
He  was  a  tribunus  inilitum  (colonel)  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  warlike  Cantabri  of  N.W.  Spain 
(25),  and  afterwards  in  the  East  placed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  (20). 
He  also  recovered  from  the  Parthians  the  standards 
they  had  captured  from  Crassus  in  53  (Hor.  Od. 
IV.  XV.  4-8).  In  16  Augustus  and  Tiberius  went 
to  Gaul,  and  on  1st  Aug.  of  the  following  year 
Tiberius  and  Drusus  were  victorious  over  the  Rseti 
and  Vindelici.  In  15  Tiberius'  son  Drusus  and 
nephew  Germanicus  were  born.  [Tiberius'  wife 
was  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  general, 
Augustus'  right-hand  man,  Agrippa,  and  grand- 
daughter of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cicero's  corre- 
spondent. After  the  birth  of  the  child  Tiberius 
was  compelled  by  Augustus  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
to  marry  Julia  (11),  Augustus'  own  daughter  by 
his  wife  Scribonia.  Julia  had  been  married  in  25 
to  young  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  died  in  23.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Agrippa  (t  12)  in  21,  and  bore 
him  two  sons.  Gains  (20)  and  Lucius  (17).  In  the 
latter  year  Augustus  adopted  these  two  grandsons 
of  his  as  his  own  sons.  Julia's  profligacy,  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  led  to  her  banishment  in  2.] 
Tiberius'  first  consulship  was  passed  in  Rome  in 
13,  and  in  the  next  year  he  succeeded  Agrippa  as 
governor  of  Pannonia,  where  he  conducted  cam- 
paigns in  11  and  10.  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius'  brother  Drusus,  who  had  been  co-operat- 
ing in  Germany  with  his  brother  in  Pannonia,  met 
his  death,  and  Tiberius  brought  the  body  to 
Rome,  on  which  occasion  he  triumphed  over  the 
Dalmatians  and  Pannonians.  In  8  he  was  victori- 
ous over  the  Sugambri  and  other  German  tribes, 
and  celebrated  his  triumph  in  7.  In  6  he  received 
for  the  first  or  (according  to  some)  the  second  time 
the  tribiinicia  potestas  for  five  years.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  Imperial 
power.  On  receiving  it  he  was  sent  on  an  import- 
ant mission  to  the  East,  but  retired  for  some  years 
to  Rhodes,  whence  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till 
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A.D.  2.  The  death  of  Lucius  on  20tli  Au;,'.  A.D.  2 
ami  of  Gains  on  21st.  Feb.  A.D.  4  forced  .Xu^justus 
at  last  to  adopt  Tiberius.  l''irst  Tiberius  was 
compelled  to  adopt  as  his  son  Oerinanieus,  son  of 
Drusus,  and  then  Auj;ustus  adopted  both  as  his 
own  sons.  At  the  same  time  the  imperiiitn  pro- 
consiilnre  and  tribunicia  potcstas  were  conferred 
on  Tiberius,  the  latter  either  for  live  or  for  ten 
years.  In  this  year  he  defeated  the  Clieni.-ici,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  was  enyaj^ed  in  almost 
continuous  warfare,  particularly  in  the  country  to 
the  N.  E.  and  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  He  triumphed 
in  A.D.  9,  but  returned  then  to  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  the  Khine.  In  A.D.  12  he  was  in  sole 
command  there,  and  in  A.D.  13  be  triumphed  for 
victories  in  I'annonia  and  had  his  prucunsularc 
inipcriiim  and  trihimicin  potcstas  renewed  without 
limit  of  time.  On  19th  Aug.  A.D.  14,  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Augustus,  he  succeeded  to  the  Emjiire. 

Tiberius  had  shown  himself  a  most  capable 
general  and  had  led  for  the  most  part  a  very 
strenuous  life.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
colleague  in  the  Empire,  but  the  tyrannical  manner 
in  which  Augustus  had  treated  liim,  joined  to  his 
obvious  unwillingness  to  adopt  him,  must  have 
embittered  one  who  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
splendid  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Empire. 
The  period  of  Tiberius'  sole  rule  makes  melancholy 
reading,  not  entirely  due  to  the  gloom  and  sus- 
picion cast  over  him  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus. 
Tiberius  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  fonder  of 
retirement  and  study  than  of  anything  else,  and 
despite  his  military  achievements  proved  a  bad 
ruler.  In  his  reign  began  the  encouragement  of 
informers  (delatores),  who  made  life  dangerous 
for  all  with  birth,  position,  or  wealth.  Tiberius' 
naturally  melancholy  and  morose  disposition  had 
developed  into  suspicion. 

Few  political  events  of  importance  took  place 
during  the  reign.  During  the  rule  of  Augustus, 
the  popular  elective  assembly  had  gradually  ceased 
to  have  any  real  voice  in  the  elections,  and  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Tiberius'  reign  its  electoral 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  Senate.  In  A.D.  17 
Cappadocia  and  Commagene  were  annexed.  The 
chief  literary  events  of  the  reign  were  the  publica- 
tion in  A.D.  14  of  the  Astronomica  of  Manilius, 
'  the  one  Latin  poet  who  excels  even  Ovid  in  verbal 
point  and  smartness'  (A.  E.  Housman,  M.  Manilii 
Astronomicon,  i.  [London,  1903]  p.  xxi),  the  death 
of  Ovid  and  of  Livy  in  17,  the  publication  of  the 
history  of  Velleius  Paterculus  in  30,  and  in  this 
reign  and  the  next  the  publication  of  Pha;drus' 
Fables.  The  reign  was  ciistinguished  by  military 
operations.  At  the  very  beginning  of  it  there 
were  serious  mutinies  of  the  troops  in  Pannonia 
and  Germany,  and  Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of 
the  Emperor,  proved  so  brilliant  a  general  as  to 
arouse  the  Emperor's  jealousy.  In  A.D.  15  the 
troops  were  exposed  to  terrible  risks  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  German  general  Arminius 
(modern  Hermann).  In  the  next  year  Germanicus 
advanced  to  tlie  Elbe  and  returned  by  sea  to  the 
Rhine.  The  project  of  the  Elbe  frontier  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned  .and  Germanicus  was  recalled.  He 
triumphed  on  26th  May  17,  and  was  then  sent  to 
the  East.  About  the  s.arae  time  a  rising  took  place 
in  Africa  under  a  native,  Tacfarinas,  which  was 
not  subdued  for  many  years.  A  serious  disagree- 
ment between  Germanicus  and  Piso,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the  former 
on  10th  October  19.  Piso,  under  strong  and  perh.-ips 
justifiable  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  death  of 
Germanicus,  was  compelled  by  liis  own  troops  to 
leave  Syria,  and,  being  next  year  charged  with  this 
crime  and  with  treason,  conuuitted  suicide.  The 
year  21  saw  the  rising  of  Julius  Florus  and  Julius 
Sacrouir  in  Gaul.     Their  defeat  was  celebrated  by 


the  erection  of  the  still-existing  arch  at  Arausio 
(Orange).  In  tlie  same  year  Arminius  was  assas- 
sinated. 

In  the  year  21  the  moroseness  of  Tiberius  took  a 
serious  turn,  an<l  he  retired  to  Camimuia.  It  was 
a  new  thing  for  the  Emperor  to  leave  Komo  except 
for  military  or  administrative  purposes,  and,  though 
techuically  it  meant  no  loosening  of  his  hold  on  the 
helm  of  State,  practically  it  was  bound  to  have  that 
ellect.  In  22  tlie  tribunicia  potestas  was  conferred 
on  his  son  Drusus,  who,  however,  died  in  the 
following  year.  His  death  is  attriliuted  by  Taci- 
tus to  L.  /Elius  Seianus,  prefect  of  tixe  pnetorian 
guard,  a  man  of  inordinate  ambition,  who  aimed 
at  the  purple.  In  26  Tiberius  finally  left  Rome, 
and  from  this  date  the  oflice  of  prmfectus  urbi 
(governor  of  Rome)  became  a  permanent  institu- 
tion of  the  Emiiire.  The  Emperor  sett  led  at  Capreae 
(Capri),  the  island  ofV  the  Cam]ianian  coast,  where 
he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  There  Seianus 
was  accustomed  to  consort  with  him.  The  Senate 
was  servile  to  both  :  Agrippina(+  33),  the  widow  of 
Germanicus,  and  her  son  Mcro  were  exiled  ;  another 
son,  Drusus,  was  imprisoned  (and  executed  in  33). 
The  way  was  thus  paved  for  Seianus'  promotion  to 
the  impcrium  procons^ilare  in  31.  But  his  ambi- 
tion had  overleajit  itself.  At  last  his  Imperial 
master's  jealousy  was  aroused  against  him,  and 
he,  his  family,  and  his  adlierents  were  put  to  death. 
Tiberius  himself  died  on  16th  March  37. 

It  was  in  this  drab  and  gloomy  reign  that  the 
light  of  the  gospel  first  shone  forth.  For  the  his- 
torian Luke  tells  us  that  it  Avas  in  the  15th  year  of 
the  rule  of  Tiberius  C.-esar  that  '  the  word  of  God 
came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias '  (Lk  3''-).  In 
spite  of  the  elaborate  synchronisms  of  the  historian 
the  question  what  date  is  really  intended  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  The  best  solution  seems  to  be  tliat 
of  \V.  M.  Ramsay  ( IVas  Christ  born  at  Bethleheiii  f, 
London,  1898,  p.  199  li.)  that  A.D.  25-26  is  intended, 
Luke  having  counted  from  the  time  when  Tiberius 
began  to  rule  as  colleague  of  Augustus  with  equal 
power  in  allprovincesof  the  Empire  (end  of  A.D.  1 1). 
Neither  Jesus  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  of  the 
apostles  came  into  personal  contact  with  Tiberius. 
The  nearest  approach  made  by  Jesus  to  the  Im- 
perial throne  was  on  the  occasion  when  He  was  tried 
before  the  Emperor's  prucvnitor,  or  agent,  Pilate 
(Pontius  Pilatus).  Pilate  obtained  this  appoint- 
ment in  26.  In  36,  being  accused  of  maladminis- 
tration, he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  L.  Vitellius, 
governor  of  Syria.  TertuUian  (Apol.  21)  states, 
what  is  intrinsically  probable,  that  Pilate  sent  a 
report  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  to  Tiberius.  He  also 
{ib.  5)  alleges  that  Tiberius  himself  proposed  to  the 
Senate  the  enrolment  of  Jesus  among  the  gods,  and 
that,  on  the  proposal  being  rejected,  he  himself 
remained  of  the  same  opinion,  and  threatened  jier- 
secutors  of  Christians  with  trial.  These  statements 
are  now  regarded  as  historically  valueless,  and 
may  have  been  taken  from  some  apocryphal  work, 
possibly  the  ovig\na,l  Acts  of  Pilate,  known  to  Justin 
(Apol.  I.  XXXV.  9,  xlviii.  3).  Some,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  Justin  is  referring  to  ofiicial  docu- 
ments, and  this  is  cerlainlj'  the  more  natural  inter- 
pretation to  put  upon  his  language.  TertuUian,  in 
that  case,  is  probably  borrowing  from  Justin.  A 
supposed  letter  from  Pilate  to  Tiberius  or  Claudius 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and 
Paul  (Acta  Apostolornm  Apocrypha,  ed.  R.  A. 
Lipsius  and  M.  Bonnet,  i.  [Leipzig,  1391]  19611'.), 
and  the  so-called  Acts  of  Pilate  (Gospel  of  2\ico- 
demus)  (C.  de  Tischendorf,  Evanqelia  Apocri/pha-, 
Leipzig,  1876  ;  F.  C.  (^onybeare,  in  Sturtia  Bildica, 
Iv.  [Oxford,  1896]  59-132':  E.  Hennecke,  Keutesta- 
mentliche  Apokn/iihcn,  Tiibingen,  1904.  p.  74  tt'.),  is 
now  generally  dated  in  the  4th  or  5th  cent,  and 
regarded  as  of  no  value  as  history.     The  reference 


to  a  certain  Tiberius'  proconsulship  (of  Africa)  in 
Tertullian  {Apol.  9)  can  liartlly  have  anytliin;;  to 
do  with  the  liniperor  of  that  name  (cf.  J.  S.  Keid 
in  the  Class.  Reo.  xxviii.  [1914]  27). 

Literature. — The  ancient  authorities  arc  Tacitus,  A  b  Exceisu 
Divi  A  Wfufiti  Lihri,  i.-vi.  ;  Suetonius,  TU'erius  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
Velleius  Paterculus,  etc.  Modern  works  are  the  Histories  of 
Home  hv  V.  Duruy,  History  of  Itume,  6  vols.,  London,  1884- 
80;  H.'F.  Pelham,  Onlliiu-s  of  Roman  Bistori/^  do.,  1909; 
J.  B.  Bury,  Stvlent's  Ilintory  of  the  Homan  /Empire,  do.,  1S93  ; 
T.  Mominsen,  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tr.  W.  V. 
Dickson,  2  vols.,  do.,  1909;  H.  Schiller,  Geschichle  dcr 
romi^ehen  Kainerzeit,  i.  [Ootha,  1883}  248-303;  H.  Furneaux'a 
edition  of  the  Aimals  of  Tacitus^  [0.\ford,  1896],  100-160;  A. 
Viertel,  Tiberius  itnd  Gennanicus :  eine  historische  Stitdie, 
Gdttingen,  1901 ;  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Geschichle  der  ram- 
ischen  Kaiser,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1909,  i.  251-319 ;  chronolop'  of 
principal  events  hy  J.  S.  Reid  in  J.  E.  Sandys'  Companion  to 
Latin  Studies'^,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  136  f.;  an  English  mono- 
^aph  on  Tiberius,  J.  C.  Tarver,  Tiberiits  the  Turant,  London, 
1902;  J.  S.  Reid,  art.  •Tiberius,' in  jBBr'i.  For  Tiberius' father 
see  F.  MUnzer  in  Pauly-Wisgowa,  iii.  2777  f.,  and  for  Seianue, 
P.  von  Rohden,  ib.  i.  629  fl.  A.  SOUTER. 

TIME. — 1.  The  conception  of  time. — In  all  ages 
and  anionj;  all  peoples  the  idea  of  time  tends  to  be 
expressed  in  the  figure  of  a  continually  and  evenly 
running  stream.  It  is  viewed,  however,  in  sec- 
tions ;  and  e.ioh  section  brings  with  itself  or  takes 
up  into  itself  all  the  events  that  happen.  This 
conception  is  maintained  consistently  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Time  comes  into 
being  {Siayevo/x^i/ov,  Ac  27',  '  spent,'  lit.  '  had  come 
through').       It   passes    by   (o   irapeXi/Xu^ws    XP'^""'. 

1  P  4^).  It  is  generally  looked  at  as  a  whole,  but 
it  is  divisible  into  parts  which  diiJer  quantitatively 
and  may  be  measured — it  is  '  mucli,'  or  '  little,'  or 
'  .sufficient'  (for  a  given  purpose).  'Sufficient'  {Uards 
Xpl>''os.  Lk  8"  23*,  Ac  8"  ;  riixipai  Uaval,  Ac  9'-^-  "^ 
18'*  ;  Uafiji'  irwv,  Ro  15^)  as  applied  in  measuring 
time  is  an  expression  of  indefiniteness.  Tlie  ade- 
quacy of  the  measure  of  time  for  the  maturing  of 
a  definite  plan  is  given  in  the  idea  of  'fullness.' 
Time  accumulates  as  if  in  a  reservoir  and  becomes 
sutticient  for  its  end  (wXripuij.a  tou  xp^''ov,  Gal  i* ; 
cf.  Ac  7-').  Naturally  the  flow  of  time  involves 
succession  and  order  as  between  first  and  last. 
But  all  time  future  to  any  particular  moment  may 
be  from  the  view  of  it  at  that  moment  'last.'  The 
Christian  outlook  on  the  future  involves  a  great 
consummation  and  a  radical  world  change.  Tlie 
period  just  preceding  this  consummation  was 
especially  designated  '  the  last  times '  [iir  iaxdrov 
tCiv  xpii'wi',  1  P  I-'';  iaxo-Tri  i)iJ.ipa,  Jn  6^"- '"'  IV^*  ; 
^ffxaroi  viiipai,  Ac  2",  2  Ti  3',  Ja  5',  2  P  3'  ;  iax^-TT) 
ihpa,  1  Jn2»;). 

The  relativity  of  length  of  time  to  the  mind  is 
indicated  in  the  conception  that  to  God's  mind 
human  measures  and  standards  of  time  have  no 
inherent  reality  ('One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,' 

2  P  3'}.  The  notion  sliows  a  trace  of  philosophical 
influence  in  the  tliinking  which  culminates  in  the 
apocalyptical  conception  of  the  transiency  of  time 
and  its  contrast  with  eternity  ('  There  shall  be 
time  no  longer,'  Rev  10'). 

2.  Season. — Time  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
special  content  or  relation  to  a  definite  event  or 
events  is  specifically  denoted  by  the  term  catpiis 
(generally,  'definite  time').  The  most  accentuated 
usage  of  the  term  in  tliis  sense  is  the  Apoca- 
lyptist's  Kaipbv  Kal  Katpovs  Kal  T^jiurv  Katpou  (Rev  12'''), 
where  the  evident  design  is  to  indicate  a  period  of 
known  duration,  like  a  year  (or  century).  The 
term  is  more  nearly  synonymous  with  '  season ' 
when  it  designates  a  time  (the  time  during  the 
year)  for  the  appearance  of  certain  events  ([Kaip&s] 
TOU  «f/3tcr/ioO,  Mt  13™;  Ka.tp6s  auKoiv,  Mk  ll'^:  cf. 
Lk  20'°  ;  Toi/s  Kaptroi^  iv  rots  Kaipots  clvtCiv,  Mt  21'"). 
More  generally  xaipis  is  any  division  of  time  which 
ditt'ers  from  all  others  by  some  characteristic,  as, 
for  instance,  that  it  ought  to  be  observed  as  more 


sacred  (ixrivai  koX  Katpovs,  Gal  4'°) ;  to  be  watched 
against  because  of  the  evil  influences  which  it  brings 
{xaipol  xa\(Tol,  2  Ti  3') ;  chosen  by  God  for  special 
revelation  of  His  word  (Tit  P) ;  a  period  when 
certain  special  events  develop,  distinguished  by  the 
moral  character  of  the  Gentiles  (/taipoi  idvwv,  Lk 
21'-'') ;  events  have  their  own  time  (Lk  1-'"),  jiersons 
ni.ay  have  their  own  time  for  the  full  display  of 
their  peculiar  character  or  the  accomjdi.-ihment  of 
their  work  [e.g.  the  time  of  Jesus,  6  Kaipbs  6  ifi.6s, 
0  Kaipbt  i  ufiircpos,  Jn  7°'^).  The  term  Kaipis  thus 
differs  from  XP^""^  ii  designating  'opportune'  or 
'lit'  time,  a  time  associated  with,  and  therefore 
distinguished  by,  some  special  event  or  feature. 
In  the  phrase  Tre-n-Xr/puTai  6  Kaipbs  (Mk  1")  the  more 
appropriate  term  would  have  been  xpl"'''^>  but 
since  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  show  not  the 
lapse  of  mere  time,  but  the  appearance  of  a  new 
era,  the  word  used  expresses  the  idea  more  accur- 
ately. 

3.  The  ages. — The  largest  measure  of  time  known 
is  the  '  age  '  {aliiv,  '  peon  ').  An  '  age,'  however,  is 
not  a  definite  period  (though  the  '  present  age  '  is 
estimated  by  some  as  10,000  or  5,000  years  in 
duration).  It  is  rather  a  period  of  vast  length. 
It  so  far  transcends  thought  that  it  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  mj'stery  of  the  whole  notion  of  time. 
Hence  the  combination  'eternal  times'  (Ro  16^) 
stretching  back  into  the  inconceivably  remote  past 
(practically  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  philo- 
sophical '  species  of  eternity '). 

The  conception  of  the  aeon  is  specially  prominent 
in  the  apocalyptic  system,  which  looks  on  all  dura- 
tion as  divided  into  seons.  An  a;on  combines  in 
itself  the  essential  content  of  the  Hebrew  'olam 
and  of  the  Greek  alwp.  In  the  first  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  mysterious  aspect  of  time  without 
measure  and  apart  from  all  known  conditions.  In 
the  second  the  conception  is  based  on  a  cyclic  re- 
turn similar  to  that  marked  by  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  modern  analogy  may  be  found  in  the 
geologic  period.  On  a  still  larger  scale  the  seon 
has  its  analogy  in  the  Hindu  hilpa.  Of  such  ages 
there  is  an  indefinite  series.  This  is  given  in  the 
plural  (aW;.es,  Gal  P,  Ph  ^'>,  1  Ti  1",  2  Ti  4'8,  He 
13-',  1  P  4",  Rev.,  passim).  The  series  taken  to- 
gether constitutes  all  time  ('All  the  ages,'  RVni,  eis 
TrAvras  tous  aluivas,  Jude  ^). 

Later  Jewish  thought  singled  out  two  seons 
(ages)  and  largely  limited  itself  to  their  contempla- 
tion. P'rom  the  practical  point  of  view  these  were 
the  only  ones  that  concerned  living  men.  These 
two  were  the  '  present  age '  (6  aiu>y  oiros,  6  fOv  alJiv, 
0  ivcariii  aluf,  r;-^n  cb^!/,  Eph  1=',  Mt  12^^  Gal  1^ 
2  Ti  4'",  Tit  2'=)  anil  the  '  future  age '  (6  aluv  6 
/i4\\av,  6  alwv  6  ipxip-evos,  N3n  oSiy,  He  6°,  Lk  20'° 
18™).  The  doctrine  became  prominent  in  the 
Apocalypses  (cf.  4  Ezr.  vii.  50).  It  fitted  the  apoca- 
lyptic sclieme  wonderfully.  On  one  side  it  helped 
to  define  the  older  prophetic  '  latter  days '  (as  a 
distinct  period  when  ideal  conditions  would  pre- 
vail) ;  at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  background  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  'Day  of  Jehovah.'  On  the 
other  side,  by  discovering  an  ideal  moral  character 
in  the  latter  age,  the  doctrine  infused  comfort  into 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  in  the  present  evil  days 
by  promising  a  definite  change  with  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era.  Questions  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  age  were  raised  and  by  some  answered.  The 
author  of  Ethiopic  Enoch,  xvi.  1,  xviii.  16,  xxi.  6, 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  '  evil  [present]  age '  as 
10,000  years  ;  the  Assumption  of  Moses  at  5,000. 
The  apocalyptists  consider  that  they  are  themselves 
living  so  near  the  end  of  the  older  age  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new  that  it  may  be  a  question  as 
to  whether  they  will  be  still  living  when  the  crisis 
arrives  and  the  one  age  yields  to  the  other  d  Ezr. 
iv.  37,  V.  50  fi'.,  vi.  20;  Syr.  Bar.  xliv.  8fl'.).    These 
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two  ajres  (the  present  and  the  one  to  come)  are 
successive.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  the 
a'ons  of  the  series.  '  Unto  the  ages  of  the  ages'  (Ws 
Toi)s  aiiivas  tCip  aliivuv)  suggests  the  inequality  of 
some  of  the  ages  and  the  inclusion  of  the  briefer 
within  the  longer  ones  (cf.  G.  B.  Winer,  Grammar 
of  NT  Greek",  VA\\n\mri;\\,  ISSl',  p.  Sti). 

4.  The  era.— The  NT  writings  contain  no  allu- 
sion to  a  uniform  era.  Undutibtedly  each  people 
of  the  period  u.sed  its  own  era.  The  Konians  dated 
events  and  documents  from  the  founding  of  the 
city  (A.u.C.  =  752  B.C.);  the  Greeks  went  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (  =  776  B.C.).  The 
Jews,  owing  to  the  frequent  vicissitudes  experienced 
in  their  history,  had  changed  their  method  of 
registering  the  relative  dates  of  events.  The 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  use  the  very  familiar 
device  of  synchronizing  the  regnal  years  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively.  Occasion- 
ally the  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt  is  used 
as  a  starting-point  (1  K  6'),  or  the  buihling  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  (!)'"),  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Babylonian  E.xile  ( Ezk  33='  40').  The  later  Jewish 
usage  settled  down  to  reckoning  all  events  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  3761st  year  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  But  this  computation  is  of  post-Christian 
origin.  In  the  Apocrypha,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fair  index  of  usage  at  the  time,  the  Seleiicid 
Era  is  frequently  referred  to.  This  was  computed 
from  the  year  of  the  seizure  of  Palestine  by 
Seleucus  after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  It  was  also 
called  the  Era  of  the  Greeks  or  Syro-Macedonians 
and  (incorrectly)  the  Era  of  Alexander.  By  the 
Jews  it  was  called  the  Year  of  Contracts  (farik 
Dilkarnaim)  from  the  fact  that  it  was  obligatory 
in  the  case  of  all  legal  documents.  The  beginning 
of  the  era  was  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  117th 
Olympiad  or  442  A.u.C,  hence  312  B.C.  (1  Mac  1" 
6"''  7'?  10').  The  Era  of  Simon  (1  Mac  13"  142^) 
was  proposed,  but  never  extensively  adopted. 

In  the  New  Testament  events  are  associated  with 
the  reigns  of  contemporary  rulers  ('  In  the  days  of 
Herod  the  king'[Mt  2',  Lk  1^],  'in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate 
being  governor  of  Judaja,'  etc.  [Lk  3'-  - ;  cf.  also 
Ac  11*  12']).  But  in  all  cases  the  dating  is 
approximate  and  intended  to  serve  practical  rather 
than  scientific  ends.  With  the  exception  of 
Lk  3'-  ^,  all  such  dating  of  events  seems  not  to  be 
intentionally  chronological  (cf.  A.  Harnack,  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  London,  1909,  p.  6f.). 

The  method  of  Matthew  (1")  of  giving  a  general 
intimation  of  date  by  the  expedient  of  'genera- 
tions' is  unique  and  highly  artificial. 

5.  The  year. — It  has  always  been  difficult  to 
adjust  with  precision  the  limits  of  the  year.  In 
all  the  ettbrts  to  make  the  adjustment  first  the 
natural  return  of  the  seasons  with  their  agri- 
cultural features  calls  for  a  definition  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun 
around  the  earth  in  365  -I-  days,  liut  the  fact  that 
this  period  a])proxinuitely  coincides  with  twelve 
lunar  periods  has  tempted  many  peoples  to  settle 
down  to  a  year  of  354  days.  In  the  Apostolic  Age 
the  problem  had  not  as  yet  been  solved  fully. 
The  usage  of  Palestine,  inherited  from  early 
Canaanite  and  Babylonian  antecedents,  was  still 
prevalent.  The  year  began  with  the  1st  of  Nisan 
and  was  constituted  of  twelve  montlis,  with  the 
periodical  intercalation  of  a  thirteenth  to  equalize 
ditt'erenee.  Intercalation  was  common  all  over  the 
world,  but  the  method  of  intercalating  wasdill'erent 
at  dillerent  times,  and  probably  not  constant  any- 
where for  any  consecutive  period  of  time.  Among 
the  Jews  the  Sanhedrin  decided  whether  in  any 
particular  year  a  month  should  be  intercalated. 
Among  the  Romans  Plutarch  testifies  that  22  days 


were  added  every  other  year  to  the  niontli  of 
February  (which,  according  to  Varro,  de  Linq.  Lat. 
vi.  55,  was  the  last  month  of  the  year).  But  a 
more  common  way  was  the  insertion  of  an  addi- 
tional month  every  three  j'ears,  and  as  this  left  a 
troublesome  margin  it  was  corrected  into  three 
months  every  eight  years  and  finally  fixed  as  seven 
months  in  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  This  cycle  was 
introduced  into  Athens  by  Meton  the  astronomer 
in  432,  but  found  its  way  only  gradually  into 
general  practice.  Popularly  the  year  must  always 
have  been  viewed  as  divided  into  12  montus 
(Rev  22-). 

6.  The  month.— Throughout  the  Apostolic  Age 
the  ancient  way  of  fixing  the  month  as  the  exact 
equivalent  of  a  comjjiete  lunation  was  maintained. 
Tlie  month  accordingly  began  with  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  in  its  first  phase,  and  ended  with  its 
reappearance  in  the  same  phase  the  next  time. 
Within  the  New  Testament  months  are  mentioned 
generally,  not  with  precise  reference  to  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  in  the  calendar,  but  as  an 
indication  and  a  measure  of  time  in  the  terms  of 
the  fraction  of  a  year  (Lk  l^'-se.  sisj  i„  ^^j.^^  jt, 
is  probable  that  the  usage  is  not  meant  to  be 
minutely  precise  since  the  mention  of  months  is 
invariably  in  threes  (Ac  7="  19"  20"  28",  but  once 
in  twice  three — six,  Ac  18"). 

So  far  as  the  calendar  is  concerned,  there  are 
evidences  of  mixed  usage.  The  predominance  at 
difl'erent  times  of  dillerent  influences  (Roman, 
Macedonian,  Egyptian,  older  Jewish)  brought  into 
use  dillerent  names.  The  occurrence  of  Xanthicus 
in  2  Mac  U""-  ^  (the  sixth  month  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar)  shows  clearly  the  existence  of  a  Mace- 
donian element  in  the  mixed  usage.  The  name 
'  Dioscorinthius'  (mentioned  earlier  in  the  same 
account,  2  Mac  IP')  is  also  probably  Macedonian 
and  a  modified  form  of  the  first  month.  Dins. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  textual  corruption  for 
'  Dystrus '  (the  name  of  the  fifth  month),  as 
H.  A.  Redpath,  in  Hastings'  SDB,  p.  937,  suggests, 
supporting  the  suggestion  with  the  Sinaitic  text 
of  To  2'=,  where  Dystrus  is  mentioned.  Otherwise 
Dioscorinthius  is  the  name  of  an  intercalary 
month.  That  an  intercalary  month  must  have 
had  a  place  in  the  Macedonian  calendar  is  to  be 
assumed,  though  its  name  and  place  are  unknown. 
Of  the  Egyptian  calendar  traces  are  found  in  the 
names  '  Pachon  '  and  '  Epiphi '  in  3  Mac  6"'. 

7.  The  feasts.— A  popular  and  practically  useful 
method  of  reckoning  time  within  the  year  is  that 
which  relates  events  to  well-known  religious  festi- 
vals. This  method  is  especially  useful  where  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  names  of  montlis  have 
become  involved  in  confusion.  In  the  nature  of 
tlie  case,  of  such  festivals  in  the  New  Testament 
the  Passover  ('  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,' 
ij^^pat  Twv  di'i'/twi',  Ac  12*'  20®,  irdcrxa,  Ac  12'')  stands 
prominent.  The  D.ay  of  Pentecost  (vixipa  t>7s 
irecTijKoo-r^s,  Ac  2'  20'")  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
('  fast,'  v-qarela,  Ac  27'-')  are  also  used  as  landmarks. 
But  in  the  allusion  to  the  Feast  of  Dedication 
(ivKtxhia,  Jn  10-'-')  the  intention  perhaps  was  not 
so  much  to  give  the  exact  time  as  to  account 
for  Jesus'  walking  '  in  the  temple  in  Solomon's 
porch.'  Simil.arly  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(uKr]voTrT)yla,  Jn  7")  is  mentioned  as  explanatory  of 
the  cour.se  which  Jesus  had  taken.  In  Jn  5'  the 
purpose  of  the  author  would  be  defeated  if  he  had 
meant  to  fix  the  time  of  the  action  (cf.  also  Lk  22', 
Mk  1,5«,  Jn  6^  12'-). 

8.  The  week. — Though  peculiar  to  the  Jewish 
people,  the  constituticju  of  a  unit  of  time  by  group- 
ing together  seven  days  was  retained  in  the  usage 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  no  separate  word 
was  adopted  to  designate  the  week  as  such.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek  language  oU'ered 
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the  tempting  word  i^So/idt  (which  came  later  into 
universal  use)  the  period  was  generally  known  by 
its  last  day,  the  Sahhath  (iTa.ji'fia.Tov,  Lk  IS'-),  and  in 
the  plural  (ffdjSfJaTa),  as  shown  in  the  name  of  tiie 
first  day  (liiaTdv  aa^^arciv,  Mt28',  Mk  16-,  Lk  24'). 
In  Ac  17-,  aaiiSiaTo.  rpla  (rendered  '  weeks  '  in  IlVm) 
is,  in  the  light  of  St.  Paul's  custom  to  use  the 
Sabbath  day  as  the  time  for  preaching  (Ac  IH^), 
correctly  translated  '  three  Sabbath  days.'  The 
seven-day  period  required  to  mature  the  process  of 
fulhlling  a  vow  is  evidentlj'  not  viewed  as  a  week 
in  the  modern  sense  of  any  period  of  seven  con- 
secutive day.s  (Ac  21'"). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath  (the  seventh 
day)  the  days  of  the  week  are  given  no  names,  but 
are  distinguished  by  ordinal  numbers.  The  first 
day,  however,  acquired  greater  importance  among 
Christians  because  of  its  association  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  ('  Lord's  day,'  KvpiaKii 
ilfi^pa,  Rev  1'°).  And  this  ultimately  came  to  be 
the  name  of  the  day  {  =  Dominica).  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Christians  assembled  together  for 
the  observance  of  their  services  (the  '  breaking  of 
bread,'  mutual  exhortation,  taking  up  collections 
for  the  needs  of  their  brethren,  Ac  20',  1  Co  16-). 
But  in  the  earlier  period  the  day  was  called  the  '  first 
of  the  week '  (/j.ia  twv  (ra^fSaToif,  Ac  20').  Other 
distinctions  between  the  days  of  the  week  do  not 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath  was  observed  among  the 
Jews  as  a  season  of  preparation.  Sometimes  it  was 
designated  simply  as  the  'eve  of  the  Sabbath' 
{irpojap^aToi',  Jth  8",  Mk  15*")  ;  but  in  the  NT 
oftener  as  the  'Preparation  [day]'  (irapauKivii, 
Mt  27"^  Mk  15«,  Lk  23''\  Jn  W*-'^).  It  was 
scarcely  as  yet  the  fixed  name  of  the  day.  This 
it  became  later  as  it  was  taken  up  by  Christian 
usage,  and  persists  to  the  present  time  as  the 
proper  name  of  Friday  in  modem  Greek. 

9.  The  day. — Jewish  custom  fixed  the  beginning 
of  the  day  at  sunset.  Since  that  custom  prevails 
to  the  present  time  among  the  Jews  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  ever  superseded  among  them.  Never- 
theless, the  Roman  way  of  reckoning  from  midnight 
was  evidently  prevalent  at  least  in  official  circles. 
The  testimony,  however,  is  limited  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  point  of  view  may  be  peculiar  to 
the  author  (Jn  19'^ ;  of.  also  P"  4^).  The  day 
was  divided  into  two  sections  of  twelve  hours,  i.e. 
from  midnight  to  midnight.  These  two  sections 
might  be  viewed  together  as  a  twenty-four-hour 
unit  (St.  Paul  spent  a  rvx^vi^fpo",  'a  night  and  a 
day,'  in  the  deep,  2  Co  U'^).  Of  the  night-day 
unit  the  day  is  the  time  for  work  (Jn  11")  and  the 
night  is  divided  into  four  military  watches  of  three 
hours  each  (Mt  U'^  24«,  Mk  6'>\  Lk  12»8). 

Related  to  each  day  stand  the  day  preceding  and 
the  day  following  or  the  day  after.  The  day  preced- 
ing ('  ye-sterday,'  exB^s,  Jn  4^\  Ac  T'",  He  13')  is  not 
80  frequently  mentioned  as  the  day  following 
('morrow,'  ij  aipioy,  Ac  4^-''  23'-"  25-^;  r;  iwavpiov, 
Ac  10»  14™  20'  ;  7,  iinodaa,  Ac  16"  20'°  21i8  23"  ; 
il  ixof^v-n,  Ac  20'=  21"'^;  ^  f?^;  W^pa.  Ac  21'  25" 
27'*).  Tlie  '  day  after  to-morrow '  is  spoken  of  as 
'  the  third  day '  (rph-n,  Ac  27'"). 

10.  The  hour.  —  The  primary  object  of  the 
division  of  the  day  into  hours  is  two-fold.  It  gives  a 
small  and  convenient  unit  as  a  measure  of  time 
(the  fraction  of  a  day),  and  at  the  same  time  it 
furnishes  a  basis  for  fixing  on  the  exact  portion  of 
the  day  for  any  important  or  critical  events  to  be 
recorded.  The  system  of  beginning  the  day  with 
sunset  and  counting  twelve  hours  to  sunrise,  with 
another  set  of  twelve  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
would  result  in  a  variable  hour  with  a  maximum 
of  79  minutes  and  a  minimum  of  49,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Whether  this  was  over- 
come  by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  method  of 


reckoning  from  midnight  to  midnight  is  not  certain. 
I5ut  the  ([ucstion  loses  its  importance  from  the 
NT  standpoint  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
mention  of  hours  is  general  and  practical  rather 
than  precise  and  chronological. 

Of  the  hour  as  a  measure  of  time  a  clear  case 
occur.s  in  Ac  19^*  ('  for  the  space  of  two  hours,'  iirl 
upas  dvo ;  cf.  also  Mt  20'-,  Mk  14",  Lk  '22=»,  Ac  5'). 
Of  the  hour  as  giving  the  time  of  the  day  the 
usage  is  more  abundant  (Mt  ^U"-'-"  2^"- ^n, 
Mk  15==-  ^••'•^,  Lk  23*-',  Jn  F^  4''- »-  19'''-  -',  Ac  2">  10» 
23^^).  Besides  the  designation  of  the  relative  (dace 
of  the  hours  to  each  other  by  numerals,  hours  are 
sometimes  associated  with  customary  action  such 
as  a  meal  (Lk  14",  Sipa  toC  Selirvov),  the  offering  up 
of  incense  (Lk  1'°,  wpa  rod  Bv/ud/iaros),  prayer 
(Ac  3',  iipa  TTJs  Tpoffevxvs). 

The  hour,  however,  though  the  smallest  definite 
unit  in  measuring,  was  not  the  smallest  con- 
ceived division  of  time.  An  infinitesimal  point  of 
time  is  in  the  thought  of  St.  Paul  when  he  speaks 
of  the  resurrection  change  (1  Co  15=^)  as  in  a 
moment  (dri5/tHfi,  lit.  '  indivisible  '  [fraction  of  time], 
explained  by  the  '  twinkling  of  an  eye '  which 
immediately  follows).  Jesus  too  is  reported  as 
having  been  shown  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 
a  moment  of  time  {aTiy/i-j  xP^"""'  ^^  4'). 

LrrEBATURE. — A.  Schwarz,  Der  jiidische  Ealeiider,  Breslau, 
1872 :  G.  Bilfinger.  Die  Zeitmesser  der  antiken  Volker,  Stutt- 
gart, 1S86,  Der  biirgerliche  Tag,  do.,  1888,  Die  antiken 
Stundenangaben,  do.,  1888 ;  T.  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  London, 
1865  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  o/  Phrygia, 
Oxford,  1896-97;  T.  H.  Key,  art.  '  Calendarium,"  in  Smith's 
DGKA  ;  E.  Schiirer,  HJ P  I.  [Edinburgh,  1890]  i.  37,  ii.  App. 
iii.;  KUB  iv.  762-768,  v.  473-484.       ANDREW  C.  ZeNOS. 

TIMON. — We  know  nothing  of  this  disciple 
except  that  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  Seven 
in  Ac  6^  The  list,  like  that  of  the  first  apostles 
(Ac  1'^),  may  have  been  kept  among  the  archives  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  St.  Luke  had 
access,  or  St.  Luke  may  himself  have  procured  it 
at  Antioch.  W.  A.  Spooner. 

TIMOTHEUS See  Timothy. 

TIMOTHY. — The  sources  from  which  to  estimate 
the  work  and  character  of  Timothy  are  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (which  for  our  purpose  are  to  be  separ- 
ated into  the  earlier  Epistles  and  the  Pastorals) 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1.  The  course  of  his  life.— Assuming  that  2 
Timothy  contains  reliable  historical  data,  it  seems 
probable  that  Timothy  was  born  at  Derbe  or 
Lystra,  his  father  being  a  Greek,  his  mother 
Eunice  a  Christian  Jewess.  His  grandmother's 
name  was  Lois,  and  from  her  he  inherited  the  finest 
traditions  of  Hebrew  piety  (Ac  16',  2  Ti  P  3'''-  ">). 
His  name  (Ti/idffeos)  is  no  indication  as  to  whether 
he  was  regarded  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Greek,  but  Ac  16' 
favours  the  latter  view.  Under  whom  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  1  Co  4"  and 
Ac  16'-'.  It  would  appear  that  Paul  on  his  second 
missionary  journey  found  in  Lystra,  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  this  highly  esteemed  believer,  and, 
discerning  in  him  an  apt  pupU  and  a  promising 
helper,  he  had  him  set  apart  by  the  presbytery  for 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  (Ac  16',  2  Ti  1"-  ').  The 
opening  years  of  Timothy  were  full  of  promise 
through  his  possession  of  a  rich  spiritual  endow- 
ment. In  preparation  for  his  missionary  work 
Paul  had  him  circumcised,  because  the  presence 
in  his  company  of  an  uncircumcised  son  of  a  Greek 
father  would  prejudice  his  influence  among  the 
Jews.  Much  doubt  is  cast  by  some  upon  the 
motive  assigned  in  Acts  for  this  procedure,  which 
is  held  to  be  very  ditierent  in  principle  from  Paul's 
action  in  the  case  of  Titus  and  towards  Peter 
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(Gal  2»-  *•  "■").  We  know,  liowever,  from  I  Co  9""'- 
that  the  Apostle  varied  his  practice  to  suit  ciroim- 
stances,  and  we  cannot  ari,'ue  uncomlitionallv  as 
to  Timothy  from  Paul's  action  with  regarcl  to 
Titus,  who  was  a  full  Gentile  and  was  under 
challenge  as  a  test  case. 

Probably  Tiinotliy's  lirst  missions  were  near  his 
own  home'  Soon  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  hardshij)  and  suticring  tliat  his  master  led, 
and  so  grew  into  his  spirit  that  Paul  calls  liim  his 
'son  in  the  Lord,'  and  tells  the  Corinthians  that 
he  can  interpret  to  them  his  mind  and  practice 
(2  Ti  3'»-  ",  1  Co  4"). 

In  the  narrative  of  Acts,  Timothy  comes  rapidly 
into  prominence  after  the  Apostle  lias  crossed  into 
Europe,  where  he  now  has  Silas  as  his  companion. 
In  Philippi  Timothy  seems  to  have  escaped  im- 
prisonment ;  in  Bcroca  he  stays  on  with  Silas  to 
linish  the  work,  and  later  joins  I'aul  in  Corinth. 
He  seems  to  have  soon  won  his  way  into  the  trust 
and  atl'ection  of  the  Corinthians,  for  when,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Apostle  to  Ephesus,  troubles 
break  out  in  Corinth,  Paul  first  sends  Timothy  to 
compose  the  disorder,  giving  Iiim  authority  to 
speak  in  his  name  (1  Co  4'').  15ut  the  situation 
was  too  dirticult  for  Timothy  to  cope  with,  and  he 
was  replaced  by  Titus. 

The  two  chief  centres  of  Timothy's  subsequent 
activity  were  Macedonia  and  Ephesus  (Ac  19-'-  -^, 
Ph  2>»-  -",  2  Ti  1">- '»  4").  He  took  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  collection  for  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
though  he  seems  not  to  have  accompanied  Paul 
thither  (Ac  20*-  "''*).  But  he  rejoined  him  shortly 
after  he  reached  Rome,  and  in  the  greetings  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians  his  name 
is  associated  with  the  Apostle's  (Ph  1',  Col  1'). 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy,  especially  the  First, 
present  so  many  difficulties  that  they  must  be 
taken  by  themselves  (see  below).  He  is  addressed 
as  having  charge  of  chirrches  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus,  and  as  being  exposed  to  serious  dangers 
and  temptations.  In  the  Second  Epistle  Paul, 
who  is  represented  as  being  in  prison,  abandoned 
by  his  friends,  his  death  impending,  urges  Timothy 
to  return  to  Rome  at  once  and  bring  Mark  with 
him.  The  last  gliraijse  that  we  get  of  Timothy  is 
in  He  13-^,  where  it  is  announced  that  he  has  just 
been  set  free  from  prison,  into  which  he  may 
possibly  have  been  thrown  on  his  visit  to  the  dying 
Paul.  He  was  evidently  a  friend  and  travelling 
companion  of  the  unknown  author. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  tradition  Timothy  is  called 
the  first  bishop  of  Epliesus  (Ens.  HE  III.  iv.  6), 
and  in  the  Acta  Timothei  of  the  5th  cent,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  made  bishop  of  Ejihesus  by  Paul 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  have  become  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  apostle  John,  and  to  have  sutt'ered 
martyrdom  under  Nerva  on  22nd  .January,  when 
Peregrinus  was  proconsul  of  Asia.  These  tradi- 
tions are  the  weaving  of  the  legendary  s]iirit. 

3.  The  Timothy  of  the  earlier  Epistles.— Paul 
holds  Timothy  in  the  strongest  atl'ection,  and 
associ.ates  liim  with  himself  in  six  of  his  Epistles 
(1  and  2  Tlicss.,  2  Cor.,  Ro  16-',  Phil.,  Col.).  As 
his  son  in  the  gospel,  he  understands  fully  the 
Apostle's  mind  and  purpose,  and  is  an  example  to 
the  brethren  of  what  Paul  would  have  them  become 
(I  Co  4"  le'"-  ",  Ph  2'^--').  He  seems  to  have 
lacked  strength  of  character,  but  his  failure  in 
reconciling  the  warring  factions  of  Corinth  did  not 
cause  him  to  lose  the  confidence  of  Paul  or  of  the 
churches.  He  remains  to  tlie  end  lovable  and 
beloved,  the  most  intimate  of  his  disciples,  unselfish 
in  his  ministry  (Ph  2'»-^). 

4.  The  Timothy  of  the  Pastorals.— Many  of  the 
features  of  the  earlier  Timutliy  reiii.ain.  He  is  the 
Apostle's  beloved  or  true  son  (1  Ti  V,  2  Ti  1-  2"), 
a  close  follower  of,  and  moulded  by,  his  teaching 


(2  Ti  3'"-  ")■  and  the  dying  Apostle  clin^  to  him 
(2  Ti  4"-"').  In  1  Tim.,  however,  there  is  also  an 
unfavourable  view  of  his  character.  He  seems  to 
have  grown  languid  in  the  ]uMformance  of  his 
duties  (1'"  4i*-'«  G'"'"),  to  have  yielded  to  the  love  of 
money  (6"),  to  temper  (.')').  and  loan  ill-considered 
asceticism  (5^).  Even  in  2  Tim.  he  is  jiresented  as 
timid  (I"),  and  as  shrinking  from  sull'ering  (2"). 
The  Apostle  addresses  him  as  a  youth  and  with 
urgent'}'.  If  this  is  an  authentic  attitude,  it  may 
possibly  contain  a  reminiscence  of  disappointment 
at  Timothy's  development  as  a  leader  and  teacher 
(1  Ti  4""'"),  or  it  may  exjircss  an  old  manV  fear  for 
a  disciple  who  was  ditlidciit  and  prone  to  com- 
promise, whom  he  had  always  guided  as  a  father 
guides  a  son,  and  whom  be  knew  to  be  at  his  best 
when  under  a  leader. 

Jiilicher  goes  too  far  in  saying  that  in  1  Tim. 
and  2  Tim.  Timothy  is  addressed  as  the  type  of  a 
joung  bishop.  He  has  not  tlie  position  of  the 
monarchical  bishop  of  the  type  of  Ignatius  or  Poly- 
carj).  In  1  Tim.  he  is  the  representative  of  Paul  in 
ii  circle  of  churches,  an  apostle  with  a  special  com- 
mission. In  2  Tim.  his  function  as  an  evangelist  is 
not  unlike  that  which  he  exercised  in  the  situations 
set  forth  in  Acts  and  the  earlier  Epistles. 

LiTERATUKE. — See  under  Timothy  asdTitu8,  Epistles  to,  and, 
in  addition,  A.  Jiilicher,  *Timotheu8,  der  Apostelscliuler,'  iu 

PRK-i  xix.  7si-7b8.  R.  A.  Falconer. 

TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS,  EPISTLES  TO.  — 1. 
Purpose. — The  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  are 
conveniently,  if  inaccurately,  called  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  because,  in  contrast  to  Paul's  other  letters, 
their  object  has  been  thought  to  be  primarily  that 
of  equi|)ping  his  two  lieutenants,  Timothy  and 
Titus,  for  pastoral  work  in  two  particular  regions 
— Ephesus,  with  its  circle  of  churches,  and  Crete. 
This  is,  however,  too  narrow  a  scope.  The  letters 
deal  with  a  situation,  and  are  only  secondarily 
concerned  with  the  personal  equipment  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  whose  ministry  is  not  essentially  dill'cr- 
ent  from  that  which  Paul  exercised  throughout 
his  churches  (I  Ti  4«,  2  Ti  4',  1  Co 4"  W-  ",  Eph  3', 
Col  V'^-  ^  4',  1  Th  3'-).  They  cannot  be  regarded 
as  outlining  the  character  and  work  of  the  ideal 
pastor,  but  are  intended,  especially  1  Tim.  ami 
Titus,  to  impress  upon  the  recipients  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  preserve  in  its  purity  and 
strength  the  gospel  wliicli  they  had  learnt  from 
Paul,  in  view  of  special  false  teaching  already 
present  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  and  threatening  to 
increase.  In  the  face  of  error,  Timothy  must 
boldly  preach  the  gospel,  and  he  ami  Titus  must 
organize  the  churches  with  cajiable  moral  and 
spiritual  leaders.  The  Si'cimd  Epistle  to  Timothy 
is  much  more  personal,  and  emiihasizes  his  duty  as 
an  evangelist  in  a  ditficult  situation. 

The  Epistles  possess  common  elements  of  lan- 
guage, similar  features  of  doctrine,  disci])line,  and 
organization,  and  an  atmosphere  laden  with  kindred 
varieties  of  error,  which  constitute  them  a  group 
distinct  from  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  fact  so 
distinct  that  many  scholars  of  varied  schools  have 
fouml  dilliculty  in  acceiiting  them  as  authentic. 

2.  The  text. — F'or  the  full  discussion  of  noteworthy 
readings  reference  must  be  made  to  the  stan<lard 
works.  Our  purpose  will  be  served  by  the  mention 
of  a  few,  chiefly  from  1  Timothy. 

(1)  1  Ti  !■>  (a)  olftavoniap,  K  AG3KLP,  most  cursives,  arm. 

boh.  Chr. 
(ft)  oixoSo/xiar,  V-fi  and  a  few  cursives. 
(c)  oiKoaonrn',  Di*  I-at.  vp.  po.,  s.vr.  pesch.,  Ircn. 
Most  editors  accept  (a),  and  will)  good  reason. 

(2)  1  Ti  3i«  (n)  OS  iiliarcpMri,  K«  A*  C"  Fj  G3  boh.  sah.  go.  arm. 

syr.  hi. 
Orijjen.  Theod.  Jfop.i.,  Cyril  Alex, 
(ft)  o  fffiafepwdi),  V->*  lat.  vp.,  syr.  vp.,  arm. 
(c)  Bfot  i'^a.vtpMii,  it  K°  C«  i>i'  K  L  P. 
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For  treatment  of  evidence  see  the  notes  in  Hort'a  Greek 
TeslamenI,  who  rightly  accepts  (o)  and  is  followed  by  nearly 
all  modern  editors. 

(5)  1  Ti  4-'  KOjAurfi'Twc  Yttfietv,  an-c'x*<r0ai  ^pw/xdrwl'.  Hort 
believes  that  there  is  a  primitive  corrui>tion,  and  suRgests  that 
the  readitif;  may  have  been  r]  amftrdfu  or  KaX-vfuta&ai.  lieiuley 
conjectured  that  K^KtvovTittv  had  fallen  out,  out  lilass  finds  an 
ellipsis  in  which  KtAevdj-Toji'  is  to  be  supplied  from  KtaKvovrmv, 

(4)  ITi  4'»(a)  dyojuifrf^eSa,  K*ACEG. 

(b)  ii't.SifofitSa,  «=  Dj  vg.  go.  syr.  boh.  arm. 

Most  modern  editors  place  (a)  in  the  text,  and  yet  (&)  has 
much  in  its  favour  both  externally  and  intrinsically.  That 
Christians  were  held  in  scorn  for  their  unsubstantial  hope  is 
an  excellent  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

(6)  1  Ti  6'  («)  ort  ouii  ef.,  N*  AG3  17  vg.  sah.  boh.  arm. 

(6)  aXrfie';  OTt  ovii  e^.,  Dg^m.  go. 

(c)  &f,Kov  Sri,  N"  T>^  K  L  PChr. 

(d)  ovSe  €^.,  arm.  Cyr.,  apparently  Cyprian. 

Hort  seems  to  be  right  in  accepting  ((/),  and  he  suggests  that 
oTi  mav  have  come  in  by  dittographv  after  Koufiov. 
(6)  2  Ti  410  (a)  raAariav,  A  D  G  K  L  P,  vg.  syr.  Chrya.,  Theod. 
Mops. 
(&)  TaAAiaf,  C  6  Cursives,  vg.  Epiph. 
(a)  is  best  attested  and  acGept«d  by  most  editors,  though  it 
may  mean  European  Gaul. 

In  the  text,  especially  of  1  Timothy,  apart  from 
readings  there  are  difficulties,  occasioned  apparently 
by  some  disorder  owing  possibly  to  a  disarrange- 
ment of  notes  in  the  hand  of  an  editor.  Of  this 
disorder  the  most  evident  traces  are  1  Ti  5'-  '■  *•  '* 
69.  1(1.  17. 18. 19 .  also  3"  523  6^-  2'  may  be  later  inter- 
polations. Less  is  to  be  said  for  the  view,  which, 
however,  is  plausible,  that  Tit  1''°  has  been  inserted 
by  a  later  hand,  and  that  1  Tim.  originally  ended 
at  5"s. 

3.  Contents (i.)  1  Timothy.— l^- '.  Greeting.— 

Paul,  in  the  full  apostolic  authority  which  he  had 
received  from  God  our  Saviour  and  Christ  Jesus, 
the  surety  for  the  Christian  hope,  formally  ad- 
dresses Timothy,  his  true  son  in  the  faith. 

vv.^-'.  General  occasion  of  the  letter. — Formal 
reminder  of  warning  once  given  at  Ephesus  in 
person  against  false  teaching,  which  substitutes 
itUe  speculation  for  Christian  love,  springing  out  of 
a  pure  heart  and  unfeigned  faith,  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  preaching  to  produce.  Already  this  error 
has  shipwrecked  some  would-be  teachers  of  the 
Jewisli  Law,  who,  without  understanding  it,  per- 
vert its  meaning. 

VV.8"".  The  right  use  of  the  Law. — According 
to  its  true  spirit  the  Law  is  to  be  invoked  against 
such  vices  as  are  condemned  by  the  healthy  teach- 
ing of  the  gospel. 

vv.'--".  Paul's  stewardship.— The  gospel  min- 
istry of  Divine  power  and  salvation  from  sin  was 
granted  by  an  act  of  God's  grace  in  Christ  Jesus 
to  the  most  unworthy  Apostle,  whose  redemption 
is  an  example  of  many  others  to  come  ;  for  all  of 
which  the  writer  makes  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
God. 

vv.  18-20.  Paul  recommits  this  ministry  to 
Timothy.  He  encourages  him  that  in  spite  of 
hard  \varfare  he  will  not  be  defeated,  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  led  him  to  choose  Timothy  for 
this  service.  The  fearful  example  of  two  apostates 
excommunicated  in  the  hope  that  punishment 
would  lead  to  their  reformation. 

(a)  Tlie.  furtherance  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
— ^(1)  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  furthered  by 
rightly  ordered  public  prayer  and  worship  (2'-"). 

2'"*.  Since  Timothy  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
salvation  for  all,  constant  prayer  must  oe  made 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  who  have  one 
Father  and  one  Mediator  of  His  will  for  men, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  as  a  ransom  for 
all.  Special  supplication  is  to  be  made  for  kings, 
because  if  they  are  favourable  the  Church  will 
have  rest,  its  worship  will  continue  undisturbed, 
and  salvation  will  come  to  all  men. 

vv.9-15.  These  verses  set  forth  woman's  function 
in  the  Christian  community.  She  is  not  to  teach 
or  pray  in  public,  but  is  to  be  modest  in  apparel 


and  to  adorn  herself  with  good  works,  performing 
her  function  in  salvation  by  her  maternal  calling, 
whereby  she  will,  in  a  life  of  faith,  love,  and  holy 
restraint,  redress  the  balance  against  her  thiougli 
the  sin  of  Eve.  (The  formula  iriarbs  0  \6yo^  prob- 
ably refers  to  what  precedes  ;  if  to  what  follows,  it 
means  that  in  the  Cliurch  it  is  a  common  saying, 
'if  a  man  desires  the  office  of  a  bishop,  etc'  An 
inferior  reading,  dpdpwmm,  would  be  connected 
with  whatfoUows — 'Itisacommon  human  saying.') 

(2)  It  is  furthered  also  by  the  appointment  of 
officials  of  worthy  character  {3'-4'). 

3'''.  The  type  of  man  to  be  chosen  as  bishop. — 
This  office  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  Timothy  is 
to  employ  discretion  in  choosing  candidates.  They 
must  be  men  of  irreproachable  (jharacter,  possessing 
self-restraint,  tact,  ability  to  control  others,  as 
shown  by  the  control  of  their  own  family,  given  to 
hospitality,  able  to  teach,  not  youthful  but  fortified 
by  experience  against  dangers  to  which  such  an 
office  would  expose  the  immature. 

w.8-13.  The  type  of  man  for  the  diaconate. — 
Tested  men  with  personal  qualities  and  adminis- 
trative powers  similar,  except  for  ability  to  teach, 
to  those  of  the  bishop.  'Their  wives,  probably 
bishops'  as  well  as  deacons',  must  be  respected, 
discreet,  and  trustworthy  (v."  reads  in  this  con- 
nexion like  an  interpolation,  and  it  may  refer  to 
deaconesses).  Honourable  service  secures  a  good 
degree  of  honour  and  greater  confidence  in  the 
gospel  ministry  (or  a  good  basis  for  the  next  grade, 
i.e.  bishop). 

vv.n-16.  The  Church  holds  forth  the  truth,  in 
opposition  to  error,  of  which  an  example  is  given 
(4'-'').  After  an  interjected  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  delay  in  coming  to  Ephesus,  the  Apostle 
states  that  the  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  instruct 
Timothy  as  to  his  right  ordering  of  the  Church, 
which,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
supports  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  truth.  This 
truth  is  a  great  mystery  revealed  in  a  Person  only 
to  those  who  lead  godly  lives,  and  is  summed  up  m 
the  words  of  a  Christian  hymn  setting  forth  the 
gospel  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  Spirit,  through  prophets  in  the  Church, 
perhaps  also  through  the  words  of  written  pro- 
phecy, foretells  that  there  will  be  a  great  apostasy, 
led  by  teachers  under  demonic  influence,  who  will 
enjoin  abstinence  from  marriage  and  certain  foods. 
But  by  the  gospel  the  old  Jewish  distinctions  of 
clean  and  unclean  and  heathen  asceticism  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  Christian  may  sanctify  by 
prayer,  and  possibly  by  a  psalm,  any  meat  set 
before  him,  and  thankfully  partake  of  it. 

Timothy  is  to  fulfil  his  ministry  by  transmitting 
to  his  brethren  the  wholesome  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  (4'^). 

(b)  Personal  advice  to  Timothy  (4'-'«).— 4'-"'.  The 
man  of  God  must  practise  piety,  and  not  asceticism. 
Piety  has  the  sure  promise  of  life  here  and  here- 
after ;  but  the  pursuit  is  arduous,  and  the  goal  will 
be  attained  only  as  we  set  our  hope  on  the  living 
God,  who  will  save  the  believer  unto  eternal  life. 

vv.ii-i6_  Timothy  must  overcome  his  diffidence, 
which  arises  partly  from  his  youth,  and  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  his  Divinely  inspired  gift  of 
teaching  become  an  example  in  life  and  doctrine  of 
what  the  Christian  minister  should  be. 

(c)  Further  advice  as  to  various  classes  in  the 
Church  (5'-6-). — Evidently  there  is  insubordination, 
and  the  Apostle  warns  Timothy  not  to  allow  him- 
self, when  he  breaks  through  his  diffidence,  to  be 
swept  into  passionate  rebuke. 

53-16  Widows  in  the  Church. — (1)  Those  who 
have  children  or  other  relatives,  or  who  are  in  the 
employ  of  a  Christian  woman :  Christian  piety 
demands  that  their  support  must  fall  upon  the.se 
(vv  3.4.8.16)      (2)  The  real  widows  above  sixty  years 
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of  a-e  and  destitute  ^vho  l.ave  a  c''^>;"f  [  ^[1^ 
staLilitV,  liospitalitv,  and  ^'ood  works  are  to  be 
Inrol led  for  service  in  the  Cluu.h,  on  whom  their 
suSr  mnst  fall  if  their  >-'^'':';-.  '"- /"", 
:,.''6.«.7.9.io)  (3)  Since  yonnfrer  widows  may  fn  1 
into  sin  under  passion,  or  into  indolent  enjoyn.ent, 

thev  are  advised  to  marry  (vv.        ).  

(lote  the  disordered  arrangement  of  this  sechon, 

^'PV''n.i""The 'honourable  position  of  the  elder  - 
The  elder  who  fullils  his  function  well,  especial  y 
if  he  can  preach  and  teach,  is  to  be  Lnven  double 
o  our  (or^t  mav  be  double  pay),  anS,  in  accord- 
ance  wi  h  our  Loin's  instructions,  is  to  be  snippo rted 
for  hs  work's  sake.     The  dignity  of  the  oihce 

demands  that  charges  P-'-i^-^^  "^'-"^ev  bTsu" 
not  to  be  li-htly  received  ;  though  if  "^ey  be  sub 
stantiated  the  rebuke  is  to  be  public  Judgment 
nu  I  e  we  1  considered  an.l  impartial  and  no  one 
s  to  be  ordained  without  careful  consideration,  n 
order  to  be  able  to  give  such  a  judgment  and  not  be 
"nvolved  in  the  sins  of  others,  Timothy  must  keep 
hin°self  pure,  though  he  is  not  to  be  an  ascetic. 
Poiibly  v.»is  interpolated  to  meet  ascetic  tend- 
encies )  Such  sins  as  drunkenness  and  open  vice 
'°U  be  evident  at  once,  but  secret  sins  ^vill  come 
out  in  time.  So  with  men's  good  deeds.  With 
care  he  will  not  make  mistakes. 

fii-a    Slaves.— Service   honourable  to  the  taitn 
must  be  paid  to  masters  unbelieving  or  telievin^- 
Stlie  latter  case  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  a  service  of  love  to  brethren. 

Id)  Final  exhortations  (G''-').  ,        ,    „„    h.a 

^s-'s  Teach  healthy  doctrme,  based  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  which  ensures  piety.--!  he  be- 
fot^ed  teacher  of  false  doctrine  does  not  practise 
v^?fue  but  by  his  emnty  disputations  stirs  the 
churclles  into  strife,  anS  in  the  muddy  waters  he 
fishes  usin"  so-called  piety  as  a  means  of  gain 
vv>iT  "fhe  practice    of    godliness  in    contrast 

with  the  pursuit  of  riches.  T:„„tbv  —The 

„y  11-16      Solemn  adjuration  to  Timothy.- ine 
rbristian  minister  must  pursue  those  virtues  the 

posses^""*  ^^'■^'^^  '^""S"  '"'''  """^^  "<^^  "'"t 
^°ve  a  p^e  testimony  to  the  gospel,  even  it.through 

fittlring.      In  a  liturgical  formula  he  reminds  him 

that  the  Lord  will  come  to  judge. 

w."->».  Advice  to  the  rich  a3  to    the  use  oi 

"■"^^^^2^  Final  exhortation  to  guard  the  deposit 
of  c'hrLstian  faith  and  avoid  the  meaningless  pro- 
fanities of  men  who  claim  a  'gnosis'  alsely  so 
laBed    the  pursuit  of  which  has  already  caused 

'°m^  chapter  als'has  a  disordered  arrangement. 

,-■]  o  Timothy  —I'-'.  Greeting.— Paul,  ap- 
pi^tld'by^Gor'Is  an  apo^h.  of-Jesv.  Chnst 
to  nroclaim  the  promi.se  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
adcFre'ses  Timothy,  his  well-beloved  son   in   the 

^°tSyrimotkv  to  succeed  Paul  in  the  service  mj^r- 
inn  and  iiwil  reward  of  the  gospel  of  Chrxst  P-2'»  . 
'"flu   Yiniothy  is  exhorted  not  to  be  ashamed, 
through  fear  of  suffering,  to  preach  the  gospel  foi 
whk"r  Paul  is  a  prisoner,     f  imolhy,  the  thought 
of  whose  leJeditary  faith  is  a  constant  source  o 
intense  iov  and  affection  to  the  Apostle,  is  urged 
t^  fan  i  1  o  name  his  gift  of  preaching  the  gospel 
^  Divi  e  power,  which  cannot  fail,  even  though 
thereby  he" like  Paul,  may  suffer.     Of  this  f^osi.e 
of  salv^atiok  from  death  unto  eternal  life  in  Cluist 
5esus,  Si«  an  apostle  and.teacl.er,  an'^.^'''^^? 
made  no  mistake  in  committing  himself   to  God 
S  its  service  though  he  is   a   prisoner  ;  and   now 
Timotl  V  is  by  his  preaching  through  the  indwelling 
S,  t^o  gliard  thfs  pure  gospel  of  faith  and  love  in 
Christ. 


,iis-i9.    Defections  of  followers  in   Asia  serve 


as  a  warning,  and  devoted  service  on  the  part  ol 
Onesiphorus^iowards  the  Apostle  as  an  encourage- 

""'oMi  Timothy  is  to  be  Paul's  successor  in  the 
transmission  of  the  gospel  with  its  suUer.ng,  is 
triumph,  its  final  reward  .  He  is  to  d.aw  s 
strength  from  the  grace  which  is  '".C^'f  J^;";- 
and  tnuismit  the  gospel  to  a  succession  of  worthy 
nmn  The  Chriltian  teacher  must,  as  a  good 
soldier,  endure  the  hard  conditions  of  the  cam- 
nab'n  or,  like  the  athlete,  obey  the  rules  of  the 
S  ri":  "uilering  being  one  of  the  conditions.  On  y 
the  toiling  husbandman  gets  his  reward  ^\  I  en 
discouraged,  Timothy  must  think  u,k.,i  the  gosp 
that  Jes"is  died  and  has  risen  in  triumph.  l."ul 
al^o  suffers  as  a  malefactor,  but  these  suller.ngs 
are  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  and  will 
bring  a  l'  orious  reward  in  Christ's  Kingdom  as 
is  set  forth  in  a  verse  of  a  hymn  or  a  liturg  cal 
formula      (The  formula  ,^rb,  6  X^o,  here  refers 

*°(S'c'/f  °raL«  u,kich  demand  faitl^l  service 
in  the  gospel  on  the  part  of  Timothy  C-^  ^^  >•        ^ 

oH-is'  Timothy  must  prove  himself  a  leliable 
wo"rknian,  and  set  forth  the  gospel  according  to 
The  pattern  laid  down  by  Paul,  and  avoid  piotane 
idle  talk  which  leads  to  apostasy,  and  which,  ke 
a  runnin.-  sore,  will  eat  into  the  Church  s  life 
ASys^ome  are  teaching  that  there  ,s  no  bodily 

^^t^'^^^c'!  The  Church  of  God,  however,  is  built 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  its  members  must 
br,  ure  ;  but,  like  a  large  house,  it  contains  vessels 
of  In  qualities  :  some  will  have  honourable,  others 
dishonourable  uses,  and  Timothy,  as  the  true  ser- 
vant of  God,  must  choose  for  Divine  service  vessel 
cleansed  of  the  vices  of  the  false  teachers  Clins 
tian  virtues  are  to  be  cultivated  among  the  f.iitlilul 
as  a  protection  against  error,  a.ul  the  jl-l;"  f?-- 
of  false  teachers  are  to  be  avoided,  th  ugh  ma 
"entle  spirit,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  those  who 
Ire  in  error'  may  be  granted  repentance  and  be 

^"a?-^'  The  worst  has  not  come  yet.  Though  al- 
ready the  Church  has  a  commingling  of  good  and 
eWl  in  the  last  days  it  will  be  invaded  by  men 
who  under  the  mask  of  piety,  will  practise  mani- 
,m' and  abominable  vices,  and  will  .cause  some 
o  apostatize,  women  especially  becoming  n  easy 
prey.  This  will  be  a  sign  not  that  God  h.istoi 
saken  His  Church,  but  of  the  end  of  the  age  ;  and, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  magicians  who  res  sted 
Moses!  these  corrupt  men  will  be  detected  in  their 

^°^ll\o.n  To  this  error  Paul's  gospel  a.nd  manner 
of  life  are  the  only  antidote.  He  has  always  been 
Timothy's  example,  even  in  sullering ;  aiul  w  t 
the  nasion  of  these  impostors  su  erings  will 
multiy  Timothy  must  abide  by  l^aulme  doc^ 
trine   which  is  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  taught 

Ito   hin    as   a  true    Israelite;   it   is   the  doctrine 
o°  salvation  contained  in  the  inspired  Scuitures 

'  ?rom  w'hich  the  man  of  God  must  equip  himself 

Lord  will  assure'dly  return  to  judge  the  ^^^^J^ 
the  dead  and  to  set  up  His  eternal  Kingdom. 
Timothy  is  therefore  urged  to  preach  the  gospel 
w  "the?  men  are  willing  to  receive  it  or  not.  and 
with  much  patience  to  rebuke  sin  and  error.  1  oi 
soon  nianv  will  refuse  to  listen  to  h.m  and  will 
turn  to  false  teachers  with  their  gossipy  fables, 
e  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  "'"^t  take  up 
and  cairv  to  its  complcti.m,  a.s  far  as  in  him  lies, 
t  e  woilf  w  lich  the  Apostle  is  about  to  lay  down 
when  he  will  close  a  life  of  sacrilice  in  a  mar  jrs 
death      St.  Paul's  bark  is  about  to  cast  oft  from 
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tlie  sliore  of  time  ;  liavinp;  kept  the  faith  he  will 
soon  reci'ive  the  crown  of  life,  a  reward  whicli 
'I'iniothy  ami  all  others  will  also  get  if  they  are 
faithful  and  eagerly  look  forward  to  greet  their 
Lord. 

(c)  The  Apostle's  lonely  state  and  his  recent  de- 
liverance (4""--). 

4""'^.  Only  Luke  is  with  Paul.  Some  have 
failed  him  ;  others  have  gone  on  missionary  duty. 
He  urges  Timothy  to  hasten  and  bring  IVIark  to 
minister  to  him,  also  to  bring  his  cloak  and  parch- 
ments from  Troas. 

yy  14-19  Timothy  is  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
Alexander  the  coppersmith.  In  spite  of  his 
abandonment  by  men  the  Lord  gave  the  Apostle 
a  wonderful  deliverance  from  deadly  peril  which 
has  enabled  him  to  complete  his  ministry,  and  now 
he  has  received  confidence  in  his  final  salvation. 

yy  19-22    Greetings  to  and  from  other  friends. 

(iii.)  Titus.  —  l'"*.  Greeting.  —  Paul  addresses 
Titus,  his  son  in  the  Christian  faith.  This  gospel, 
in  the  service  of  which  he  is  an  apostle,  is  the 
irreversible  truth  of  God  revealed  according  to 
His  promise  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  brings  hope  of 
eternal  life  to  those  who  hold  fast  to  its  truth  in 
a  life  of  godliness. 

vv.^"'.  The  character  of  the  men  to  be  chosen 
by  Titus  for  the  eldership. — Titus  was  left  behind 
in  Crete,  '  the  island  of  an  hundred  cities,'  to  com- 
plete Paul's  work  by  appointing  elders.  These 
men  (also  called  '  bishojjs,'  though  possibly  one 
bishop  might  preside  over  a  presbytery)  must  be 
of  blameless  reputation,  and  as  stewards  of  God's 
House  prove  their  fitness  by  ruling  well  in  their 
own  families.  Self-controlled,  hospitable  also  and 
pious,  they  must  hold  so  firmly  to  healthy  doctrine 
that  they  will  be  able  to  refute  perverse  teachers. 

yy  iu-16  Kalse  teachers.  —  In  these  churches, 
false  and  insubordinate  teachers,  of  Jewish  origin, 
full  of  empty  talk,  have  arisen,  who  for  money 
have  perverted  many  of  the  Cretan  families,  in- 
clined as  they  are  by  nature  to  sensuality.  (He 
quotes  a  hexameter  of  Epimenides,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  giving  the  Cretans  a 
lioor  character. )  These  teachers  and  perverts  must 
be  sharply  refuted  so  as  to  check  the  apostasy  and 
to  discountenance  idle  Jewish  tales  and  Jewish 
precepts  as  to  clean  and  unclean.  Their  professed 
distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  are  mean- 
ingless when  the  heart  is  pure,  for  then  outer  dis- 
tinctions vanish  ;  and  on  the  impure  heart  they 
have  no  effect.  Tliough  these  errorists  may  profess 
to  believe  in  God,  like  good  Jews,  their  defiled  lives 
prove  that  they  are  infidels. 

2i-io_  Xitus  is  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  various 
classes  within  the  Church.  Old  men  must  be  self- 
restrained  and  dignified,  and  set  forth  healthy 
Christian  virtues  ;  especially  must  the  older  women 
be  models  of  goodness,  self-control,  and  family 
virtue  to  the  younger  women.  Titus  also  must 
be  a  pattern  of  self-restraint,  gravity,  and  sound 
doctrine  for  the  young  men.  Slaves  are  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  faithful  service. 

yy  11-15  'pijg  gospel  motive. — 'The  saving  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  is  for  all  men,  and  challenges  us 
to  a  life  in  this  present  of  self-restraint,  justice 
to  our  fellows,  and  reverent  holiness  towards  God  ; 
at  tlie  same  time  it  creates  the  hope  of  the  appear- 
ing of  our  Saviour,  who  died  for  us  that  He  might 
redeem  us  as  His  true  Israel,  zealous  of  good  works. 
These  demands  of  the  gospel  must  be  authori- 
tatively set  before  the  people. 

3'''.  A  life  of  goodness  the  fruit  of  Divine  mercy. 
— These  Cretans  must  defer  to  authorities  and  lead 
lives  of  gentleness  and  goodness,  as  all  Christians 
do  who  have  been  converted  from  disobedient,  sen- 
sual, and  hateful  lives.  Everything  is  due  to  the 
goodness  of  God  appearing  in  Christ,  who,  not  for 


any  righteousness  of  ours  but  of  His  grace,  saved  ua 
from  sin,  when  in  baptism  the  Holy  Spirit  of  re- 
newal was  poured  out  upon  us  tliroiigh  Jesus  our 
Saviour,  so  that  being  justified  by  His  grace  we 
may  liecome  heirs  of  eternal  life.  It  is  all-import- 
ant that  believers  should  be  careful  to  maintain 
good  works. 

vv.'"".  Final  advice  as  to  false  teachers. — Titus 
is  to  avoid  disputations  with  the  false  teachers, 
and  if,  after  warning,  the  factious  man  proves 
obdurate,  he  must  be  left  alone. 

yy  i2-i5_  Personal  references. — Titus  is  to  come 
to  Paul  at  Nicopolis  as  soon  as  the  Apostle  can 
send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  relieve  him  of  his 
post.  Hospitality  in  general  is  enjoined,  and  in 
particular  towards  certain  visiting  bretliren. 

i.  The  condition  of  the  churches. — The  churches 
of  which  Timothy  has  oversight  are  within  the 
circle  of  Ephesus,  and  those  under  Titus  are  in  the 
island  of  Crete.  Their  members  are  drawn  from 
different  social  strata.  Some  are  rich,  and  others 
aspire  to  become  rich,  though  probably  the  average 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  Christian  communities. 
There  are  masters,  and  there  are  slaves.  Some 
were  formerly  Jews,  and  Jewish  influence  is  strong 
(1  Ti  1',  Tit  l'»-"),  but  the  majority  are,  it  would 
appear,  of  pagan  origin.  The  Cretans,  a  people  of 
crude  morality  and  insubordinate  temper,  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  same  kind  of  error  as  was 
working  havoc  in  Ephesus.  Envy,  strife,  blas- 
phemies, and  suspicions  abound  (1  Ti  l-"-".  20  gi.e.  21^ 
2  Ti  2"-  ^  3'^-^,  Tit  !"•  ").  The  Church  has  become 
a  commingled  body  or  household  with  good  and  bad 
elements  (1  Ti  4',  2Ti  2-"),  the  gospel  having  been 
cast  upon  poor  soil  or  choked  by  evil  doctrine. 
Paul's  inrtuence  in  Asia  has  been  seriously  impaired 
(2  Ti  1'^) ;  already  there  has  been  apostasy,  and 
worse  is  yet  to  come  ;  grievous  times  are  impending 
(1  Ti  4',  2  Ti  3').  For  such  a  serious  state  of  attairs 
the  only  remedy  is  a  powerful  ethical  revival,  induced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  and 
maintained  in  a  healthy  church  organization, 
directed  by  officials  of  the  highest  character. 

Either  as  a  cause  or  as  an  ettect  of  this  condition 
false  teaching  has  vogue  in  the  churches. 

(a)  In  form  it  was  a  '  knowledge  which  is  falsely 
so  called'  (1  Ti  6'-°),  concerned  with  'fables  and 
endless  genealogies'  (1  Ti  1*),  'profane  and  old 
wives'  fables'  (1  Ti4',  2Ti4''),  'foolish  inquiries  and 
genealogies,'  'profane  babblings  and  oppositions' 
(1  Ti  6-",  2  Ti  2'"),  'Jewish  fables,  and  command- 
ments of  men  '  (Tit  1").  It  gave  rise  to  '  question- 
ings and  disputes'  (1  Ti  6^  2  Ti  2'^),  'strifes,  and 
fightings  about  the  law '  (Tit  3'),  and  it  was  eating 
into  the  life  of  the  churches  like  a  cancer  (2  Ti  2"). 

{b)  Those  who  propagated  this  error  seem  to  have 
done  so  by  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  prophesying, 
and  also  by  a  house-to-house  propaganda,  which 
carried  away  many  women.  The  teachers,  who  were 
evidently  of  Jewish  origin,  talked  much  about  the 
Law,  but  acted  in  a  manner  that  was  contrary  to 
its  spirit,  turning  that  which  was  pure  to  impure 
purposes  (1  Ti  1'-'°,  Tit  1'*).  They  clung  for  self- 
enrichment  to  forms  of  piety  (1  Ti  6^  2  Ti  3^,  Tit 
1"),  some  of  them  perhaps  practising  magic  (2  Ti 
3'^) ;  but  they  were  inditterent  to  Christian  virtue, 
being  of  corrupt  minds,  consciously  insincere,  full 
of  lust,  reprobate  and  unholy  men  (1  Ti  4^-  -  6*,  2  Ti 
31-8  43^  'Pit  I'^-'f).  As  might  be  expected,  they 
revolted  against  authority,  as  did  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  the  opponents,  according  to  the  Midrash, 
of  the  Divine  prophet  Moses  (2  Ti  3»,  Tit  l'» ;  cf. 
also  2  Ti  2'",  with  quotation  from  Nu  16''  referring 
to  the  rebellion  of  Korah). 

(c)  It  is  held  by  some  that  there  were  varieties  in 
the  form  of  error,  the  teachers  of  2  Ti  2'*  being 
thought  to  ditter  from  the  supposed  magicians  of 
3«"-'5,  and  those  of  1  Ti  1'"  6-',  who  missed  the 
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goal  of  faith,  from  the  false  teachers  of  the  Law 
(1  Ti  1').  Hut,  while  there  are  not  siillicient  data 
to  arrive  at  a  eouliilont  opinion,  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  liill'erences  niijiht  be  oxplaineil  as  bcniig  I'onmion 
elements  in  a  Ilellenislii'-.li'wish  tyjie  of  thoii^jht 
which  pervaded  tlie  Christian  ehurches  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Crete  like  an  atmosphere.  Tlion^'h  the 
descri]itions  are  vagvie,  certain  features  stand  out 
connecting  this  error  with  tendencies  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  century. 

It  is  freciuently  assumed  that  it  was  a  type  of 
Gnosticism — in  particular,  such  a  phase  as  the 
Ophite  sect — and  the  words  ifnO^iTcis  T>is  ^tf  i'5ui;'i''moii 
7>'u(reus,  /uCOoi,  7ei'ea\o7/ai  might  easily  describe  their 
speculations,  which  were  accompanied,  as  lu>re,  by 
emphasis  on  knowledge  and  on  the  jiractice  of 
asceticism.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
1  Ti  6-°--'  is  a  later  addition.  W.  Bousset  holds 
that  '  "  Gnosis  "  first  appears  in  a  technical  sense  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  20.'  But  the  developed  characteristics  of 
Gnosticism,  as  he  describes  it,  are  not  found  in  the 
false  teaching  condemned  in  the  Pastorals  —  '  a 
mystic  revelation  and  a  deeply-veiled  wisdom  .  .  . 
the  ultimate  object  is  individual  salvation,  the 
assurance  of  a  fortunate  destiny  for  the  soul 
after  death.  .  .  .  The  Gnostic  religion  is  full  of 
sacraments.  .  .  .  Sacred  formulas,  names,  and 
symbols  are  of  the  highest  importance  among  the 
Gnostic  sects,'  ...  in  order  that  the  soul  maj-  find 
'  its  way  unhindered  [by  demons]  to  the  heavenly 
home.'  The  basis  of  the  Gnostic  world-philosoplij' 
is  a  dualism  and  a  theory  of  emanations,  including 
a  belief  in  the  Demiurge,  who  created  and  rules 
over  this  lower  world,  together  with  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Jewish  religion,  which  was 
represented  in  the  later  Christian  Gnosticism.  '  In 
Gnosticism  salvation  always  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
existence  and  all  history,  ...  is  always  a  myth, 
.  .  .  not  an  historical  event'  (££;•"  xii.  15'2iTF. ).* 
In  these  Epistles  we  have  no  trace  of  any  funda- 
mental philosophical  contrast  between  the  Creator 
God,  who  is  the  God  of  the  Law  in  the  OT,  and  the 
God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  regards  the 
'  mystery '  element,  there  are  far  fewer  indications 
of  the  sacramental  spirit  than  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  written  to  Corinth,  where  the  '  Gnostic ' 
tendencies  were  perhaps  less  strong  than  in 
Ephesus.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  reference  to 
'  magicians,'  but  the  Jewish  world  was  only  too 
submissive  to  their  spells. 

A  primary  fact  is  that  this  teaching  was  more 
or  less  of  Jewish  origin,  which  is  to  say  that  it  was 
not  'Gnostic, 'though  the  Judaism  of  Asia  Minor  bad 
been  much  influenced  by  the  pagan  world,  and  had 
even  yielded  to  some  of  the  tendencies  which  were 
more  powerfully  expressed  in  Gnosticism,  such  as 
star  worship  and  ' mjstery '  ideas.  Ascetic  prac- 
tices found  favour  even  with  such  a  good  Jew  as 
Philo,  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  is  quite  intelligible,  therefore,  that 
teacliers  who  inciilcated  a  false  asceticism,  for- 
bidding marriage  and  enjoining  abstinence  from 
foods  (1  Ti  2"  4^  5'<-=»,  tit  1"  2-'),  who  also  dis- 
counted historical  facts  and  taught  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  (2  Ti  2'*),  were  Jews  of  the 
1st  century  or  had  come  under  their  influence. 
Indeed,  Colossians  presents  similar  teaching  on  the 
part  of  those  who  extended  the  old  Jewish  pre- 
scriptions as  to  cU'an  and  unclean,  and  probably 
enjoined  abstinence  from  marriage  (cf.  Col  2'*"^ 
with  Tit  l"-"*).  Even  in  the  Roman  Church  there 
were  those  who  pra(^tised  asceticism,  which  may 
have  been  supported  by  speculative  theories  (llo  14  ; 
Wendland,  op.  cit.,  p.  2'M).  The  spiritualization  of 
the  resurrection  also  was,  according  to  Ilippolytus, 
found  among  the  Nicolaitans  of  Ilev  2"- '°. 

•  Cf.  \\'endland,  Die  heUeniatisch-riimische  KuHur^,  pp.  16.5, 
168,  184  t. 


Moreover,  the  Jew  of  the  Dispersion  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  peripatetic  schools  of 
Hellenism  and  of  the  Greek  lecturer,  who  played 
a  huge  part  in  tlie  Hellenistic  world,  speculating 
with  cmjity  verbal  ilialectic  and  setting  forth  pre- 
tentious moral  theories  about  the  simjile  antl  ascetic 
life.  They  freely  used  mjtlis,  ronuinccs,  and  love- 
stories  for  decking  out  traditions  and  historical 
personages,  applying  them  even  to  the  gods.  In 
such  '  myths '  and  '  genealogies,'  profane  and 
gossi|)y  legends  couched  in  rhetorical  phrases 
(di'TiW<rfis)  with  immoral  tendencies,  there  was 
no  reality  {Kifo^puiuia).  Borrowing  the  use  of  alle- 
gory from  the  Greek,  perhaps  also  his  frivolous 
literary  methods,  the  Jew,  even  the  Pharisaic  Jew 
of  Palestine,  had  long  before  this  set  to  work  upon 
the  OT  with  such  an  aptitude  that  in  his  Haggadic 
Midrash,  full  of  sen.seless  stories  and  supposed 
genealogies  of  Hebrew  heroes,  and  in  the  Jiuo/c  of 
Jubilees,  which  sets  forth  mythical  lines  of  descent 
of  the  families  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  easily  rivalled 
his  master  in  riotous  imagination  and  subtlety  * 
(Wendland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  199-202).  This  method  did 
away  with  tlie  reality  of  the  fact ;  history  was 
turned  into  phantasy.  As  applied  to  the  Law, 
especially  by  the  Hellenized  Jew  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  to  the  facts  of  gospel  history,  it  would  produce 
similar  results — that  is  to  say,  a  false  spiritualiza- 
tion, followed  by  indillerence  to  the  facts  of 
morality  ;  and  so  these  triflers  with  silly  tales  may 
have  undermined  the  rev(!reiice  for  the  moral  order 
of  the  Law  which  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
Jew  against  the  pa"an  world.  This  evil  tendency 
would  be  further  aided  by  the  widespread  influence 
in  Asia  Minor  of  pre-Christian  Gnosticism  and  the 
mysterj'-religions,  from  which  even  the  Jew  could 
not  escape  ;  and,  though  he  may  not  have  adopted 
the  pessimistic  philosophy  that  lay  at  their  roots, 
he  often  glided  insensibly  into  asceticism  or  licence. 

There  are  still  traces  in  these  Ejiistles  of  ojiposi- 
tion  to  Paul  on  the  score  of  the  Law,  tliough  it  is 
diflerent  from  tliat  of  the  earlier  Epistles  (1  Ti  1', 
Tit  1'"  3").  Here  it  comes  from  teachers  who  by 
their  interpretation  and  method  take  all  the  moral 
meaning  out  of  the  Law.  These  errorists  are  a 
piratical  crew,  who  have  seized  the  good  ship  and 
kept  her  in  a  pestilential  harbour  till  her  timbers 
are  befouled  and  worm-eaten. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  emph.asis  placed  upon  the 
conception  of  God  as  One  and  the  Saviimr  of  all, 
and  of  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator  (1  Ti  2'"',  Tit 
010-14)^  there  is  an  allusion  to  contemporary  Gnostic 
tenets,  but  it  is  more  justiliable  to  see  in  it  a  veile<l 
protest  against  the  tendency  to  ascribe  divine 
iionours  to  heroes  or  local  dj'nasts,  to  whom,  as 
possessing  the  manifest  power  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, the  word  '  Saviour  was  often  ajiplied  (fVtp->j)s 
iTntpdveia.  [Wendland,  op.  cat.,  pp.  126,  127]).  Quite 
probably  Christians  were  often  tempted  to  secure 
fav(mr  from  their  rulers  by  this  homage  and  to 
cloke  the  profession  of  tlieir  faith.  When  2 
Timothy  was  written,  the  confession  of  Christi- 
anity, or  at  least  the  preaching  of  it,  seems  to 
have  been  dangerous  (2  Ti  1"  2""'^),  and  Timothy 
is  warned  not  to  refrain  on  this  account  from  de- 
livering Paul's  message.  In  1  Tim.  the  skies  are 
clearer,  and  the  Christians  are  bi<lden  to  pray 
for  kings  and  rulers  in  order  that  under  their 
governance  the  Church  may  have  frceilom  in  wor- 
ship (1  Ti  2'"').  If  her  testimony  is  open  and 
unmolested,  the  gospel  will  have  freer  course. 
Possibly  the  words  may  mean  that  by  this  time 
Christianity  had   penetrated   to  circles  near  the 

"  O.  Wohlcnl-erg  (p.  .11  n.)  quotes  two  rolev.int  passflpes — 
Polyb.  IX.  ii.  1,  who  says  Hint  he  will  not  follow  t)ie  method  of 
many  who  deal  with  Ta  Trepl  rfm  yfi'^aXoyia^;  Kai  tivdov^,  (fat  Trepl 
Tac  airoiKt'af  tri  £e  Kai  <7vyy«i'«taf  Ka\  KrCaeiv  ',  and  Pllilo,  Vlt. 
Mos.  ii,  8,  TO  ytv€a>^oyiie{n'  ftrpo^  Toi>  I'o^ou,  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  human  race  until  the  giving  of  the  Law. 
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throne,  and  the  Church  may  have  been  looking 
for  permanent  relief.  The  Cretans,  who  are  urged 
to  obey  rulers  (Tit  3'),  seem  to  have  led  a  secure 
life  unless  they  provoked  reprisals  by  violence  or 
a  harsh  spirit,  which  mi;;ht  have  given  them  the 
reputation  of  being  haters  of  their  kind  (3'-'-  ■'). 
There  is  not  sullicient  evidence  in  any  of  the 
Pastorals  to  assume  the  existence  of  systematic 
persecution  arising  from  an  Imperial  policy. 

5.  Organization  and  worship  of  the  Church. — 
The  Church  is  the  household  of  God,  the  successor 
of  the  old  theocracy,  to  wliich  the  living  God 
had  at  all  times  committed  His  Word  (1  Ti  3", 
2  Ti  2'»  3'^-" ;  cf.  Eph  2'^).  As  the  warden  of 
Divine  truth,  which  has  been  fully  revealed  in 
Christ,  it  must  be  pure  in  life,  sound  in  doctrine, 
and  firmly  organized.  Apostasy  from  or  injury 
to  its  fellowship  incurs  the  worst  consequences 
(1  Ti  1""  3«-  ',  2  Ti  218  38-  »,  Tit  3'»-  ").  (It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  though  the  Church  is  to 
be  kept  pure  by  the  removal  of  unclean  elements, 
the  excommunication  of  Hymenjeus  and  Alex- 
ander, who  were  delivered  over  unto  Satan  [1  Ti 
1-°],  was  intended  to  have  a  reforming  eti'ect  upon 
them,  whereas  in  other  Christian  communities,  on 
occasion  at  least,  a  similar  act  had  a  severer  issue 
[Ac  5'-",  1  Co  5=].) 

In  the  earlier  Epistles  Paul  addresses  his  churches 
both  with  authority  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
with  paternal  solicitude  (1  Co  1"  11^  16',  Gal  4i---», 

1  Th  4").  In  the  Pastorals  also  the  same  notes  rise 
clear  in  his  urgent  commands  or  appeals  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  ( 1  Ti  1",  2  Ti  4>-  ',  Tit  l'^-  »).  As  formerly 
he  hande<l  on  'traditions'  (irapaddaeLi,  1  Co  IT'',  2 
Th  21=  31)  and  '  injunctions '  (jrapayyeXiai,  1  Th  4=), 
so  now  his  lieutenants  are  to  guard  and  transmit 
the  Pauline  deposit,  which  he  claims  to  be  the 
sound  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Ti 
118  g3.  w.  ^0)^  committing  it  to  trustworthy  and  cap- 
able successors  (2  Ti  2^,  Tit  P) — a  procedure  in 
which  some  have  discovered,  though  without 
sufficient  reason,  the  beginnings  of  'apostolic 
succession '  and  the  mark  of  later  Catholicity, 
'quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.' 

The  function  of  Timothy  and  Titus  was  to  repre- 
sent the  Apostle  with  the  authority  of  his  gospel 
and  of  the  order  which  he  had  established  in  his 
churches.  Their  duty  seems  to  have  been,  for  the 
time,  confined  to  definite  regions,  being  unlike 
that  of  the  later  monarchical  bishop,  who  pre- 
sided permanently  over  the  church  in  one  city. 
On  former  occasions  also  they  had  been  sent  on 
missions  (1  Co  4"  16i»,  2  Co  2'3  12i8,  I'h  2'»-=3),  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Titus  had  also  evangelized 
on  an  independent  authority,  both  he  and  Timothy 
apparently  being  regarded  as  '  apostles '  (cf.  Ro 
16',  2  Co  823 .  cf_  ph  225,  1  Th  2').  In  Ephesus  and 
Crete,  however,  their  duties  are  more  arduous 
and  more  permanent,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
getting  distracted  or  turbulent  communities  into 
an  ordered  administration.  Their  ability  to  do 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  understood  the 
Apostle's  mind  and  practice  as  well  as  his  gospel. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  of  Timothy  the  Apostle 
recalls  to  his  disciple  the  fact  that  he  is  an  evan- 
gelist and  must  speak  with  the  authority  of  his 
gospel.  When  he  was  ordained  this  gift  had  de- 
scended on  him  with  power,  but  its  glow  seems 
to  have  become  hidden  under  a  cooled  surface ; 
now  he  is  to  stir  up  his  gift  and  to  preach  a  pure 
gospel  with  courage,  love,  and  prudence  (1  Ti  4'i'i', 

2  Ti  1«  3'"-"  41-5).  Here  is  a  challenge  not  to 
missionary  evangelism  of  new  regions,  but  to  a 
revival  of  faith  in  old  churches ;  and  it  rests  not 
on  extrinsic  authority  but  on  the  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

In  1  Tim.  and  Titus  the  function  of  both  these 
lieutenants  is  more  of  an  organizing  than  an  evan- 


gelizing character.  They  have  great  authority, 
and  yet  they  are  to  act  as  brethren  (1  Ti  5',  Tit 
07.  8.  IS  3iu)_  Timothy  is  to  rebuke  even  an  elder 
openly,  to  assign  him  honour  or  promotion,  and 
not  to  invest  with  ottice  by  weak  concession  the 
wrong  type  of  man.  This  authority  seems  to  be 
personal  rather  than  official. 

There  was  still  in  the  churches  a  remnant  of 
the  primitive  charismatic  gifts,  for  apparently  it 
was  under  the  guise  of  Christian  projihecy  that 
false  prophets  introduced  their  errors  (1  Ti  4' ;  cf. 
1  Co  12^).  But  the  sudden  overpowering  cbarism 
of  earlier  days  seems  to  have  given  way  to  an 
endowment  of  more  permanent  and  illuminating 
inspiration  (1  Ti  V«  4»-i»,  2  Ti  3"'- ").  Against 
irresjionsible,  unrestrained,  and  immoral  teachers, 
who  profess  to  rely  on  the  Spirit,  a  well-onlered 
and  organized  church  becomes  a  bulwark  of  the 
faith. 

In  these  Epistles  no  definite  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  prescribed,  but  an  order  is  accepted  as 
already  in  existence — one  object  of  the  letters 
being  to  emphasize  the  necessity  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  shall  secure  men  of  the  proper  character 
and  qualifications  to  fill  the  constituted  offices. 
The  first  order  in  government  is  that  of  the 
'  bishop  '  (1  Ti  3-,  Tit  1'),  who  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  'presbyter'  (1  Ti  5",  Tit  P- '),  of  whom 
there  were  probably  more  than  one  in  each  church, 
though  the  article  ( 1  Ti  31,  Tit  V)  does  not  of  itself 
indicate  this.  The  office  was  invested  with  peculiar 
dignity  (1  Ti  5i'"2i)and  was  much  sought  after  (3i) ; 
it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Apostle's  dele- 
gates to  select  from  the  aspirants  those  whose 
character,  abilities,  and  experience  fitted  them  for 
directing  the  Church  at  the  present  crisis.  It  can- 
not be  shown  that  the  office  was  elective,  h\it  it 
may  be  that  the  function  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
was  that  of  selecting  suitable  candidates  from 
whom  the  brethren  would  make  their  choice  (cf. 
1  Ti  3-- 1»  5"). 

The  qualifications  for  the  bishop  given  in  1  Tim. 
and  Titus  are  almost  identical,  though  their  order 
seems  to  be  casual,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
they  were  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  or 
had  been  codified ;  the  emphasis  was  probably 
determ'ined  by  local  conditions.  The  bishop  as 
the  steward,  with  oversight  of  the  house  of  God, 
should  be  a  married  man  of  proved  capacity  to 
govern,  as  shown  in  the  lesser  sphere  of  his  own 
family.  Free  from  the  faults  of  youth,  he  must 
have  won  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  character  for 
uprightness  and  piety.  Great  stfess  is  put  upon 
tlie  practice  of  self-restraint  in  all  its  forms,  (jn 
tact  and  active  goodness— probably  to  counteract 
the  temptations  to  an  undue  exercise  of  authority. 
More  distinctly  official  requisites  are  hospitality, 
freedom  from  avarice — needful  in  one  who  may 
have  been  responsible  for  finances — and  ability  to 
teach.  If  'bishop'  and  'elder'  were  identical  it 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Ti  5"  that  some  elders  did 
not  teach,  inasmuch  as  those  who  did  were  to 
receive  either  double  pecuniary  support  or  to  be 
regarded  as  holding  a  more  honourable  office.  In 
Tit  1",  however,  the  ability  to  teach  and  to  resist 
heresy  is  emphasized  as  being  so  essential  as 
almost  to  suggest  that  this  distinction  in  the  elder- 
ship did  not  exist  in  Crete.  These  officials  were 
evidently  to  be  supported  by  the  churches  which 
they  served  (1  Ti  51"). 

It  caimot  be  successfully  maintained  that  already 
a  'clerical'  morality  beyond  that  required  of  the 
laity  is  being  required  of  the  bishop.  The  virtues 
are  ordinary  Christian  virtues.  The  expression 
'  husband  of  one  wife,'  for  example,  if  it  means  pro- 
hibition against  having  a  mistress  as  well  as  a  wife, 
sets  forth  the  Christian  rule,  though  the  mention 
of  it  here  would   indicate  how  slowly  those  who 
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emerged  from  iiaganism  in  these  liistiicts  adjusted 
tlieiiiselvos  to  tlie  lii^lier  slimdard.  If  the  words 
imiily  that  the  liishoii  was  not  to  contract  u  second 
marriage  after  the  death  of  liis  lirst  wife,  as  is 
prohahly  what  is  inleiuled,  tliey  indicate  that  the 
Lisho]!  must  he  a  uuiu  whose  uuinner  of  life  woiihl 
win  for  him  the  liighest  respect  in  tlie  Christian 
community  (1  Co  7*-  " ;  cf.  Lk  2^'  ").  On  inscri^)- 
tions  of  tlie  Augustine  age  the  word  virginius  is 
applied  to  a  man  who  had  married  hut  once.  By 
the  2nd  cent,  the  standards  became  much  more 
rigid. 

The  second  rank,  the  diaconate,  which  was 
prohahly  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  otlice 
(1  Ti  3'^),  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Timothy.  The 
deacon  seems  to  have  been  a  younger  man,  though 
many  of  his  qualifications  are  tlie  same  as  those 
of  the  bishop — control  over  his  family,  a  blameless 
character,  freedom  from  drunkenness  and  avarice. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  exercise  of  liospitality 
or  teaching  power,  but  the  ileacoii  is  warned 
against  being  double-tongued,  a  danger  to  which 
he  may  have  been  exposed  by  gossip  in  his  house- 
tc)-h<nise  visitation. 

Ojiinion  is  divided  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  women ' 
in  1  Ti  3".  If  the  integrity  of  the  text  be  assumed, 
the  more  probable  view  is  that  it  means  the  wives 
of  bishops  and  deacons,  this  being  supported  by 
the  possibility  that  in  order  to  counteract  a  false 
asceticism  (oi  /cwXeyoires  yaixeh,  1  Ti  4^)  Paul  may 
have  intended  that  bishops  and  deacons  should  be 
chosen  from  among  married  men.  If,  however,  as  is 
not  improbable,  the  verse  be  an  interpolation,  it  is 
a  later  reference  to  the  order  of  deaconesses,  which 
was  in  existence  early  in  some  churches  (Ro  16'). 
More  is  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  there  was 
an  order  of  'widows,'  who  were  assigned  a  special 
ministry  (1  TiS^'-'"). 

The  '  young  men'  (1  Ti  5',  Tit  2')  seem  to  have 
had  some  official  standing,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  line  that  divided  between  any  class  and 
the  brethren  was  not  sharply  drawn. 

Prominent  though  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  its 
organization  is,  the  sacramental  element  does  not 
appear  in  the  Pastorals  except  in  Titus.  If  it  was 
regarded  as  an  essential  condition  for  the  welfare  of 
Christian  life,  it  is  strange  that  the  '  mj'stery '  of 
godliness  should  be  expressed  in  doctrine  (1  Ti  3'''). 
Stress  is  everywhere  laid  on  teaching,  healthy 
instruction  as  to  the  gospel,  right  conduct ;  and 
to  do  the  work  of  an  'evangelist'  is  to  fulHl  the 
ministry.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  is,  according 
to  Tit  3°'',  the  outward  act  whereby  the  Divine 
salvation  is  consummated.  In  this  bath  of  re- 
generation the  world  beheld  the  Church  cleansed 
from  its  old  life  of  heathenism,  and  thereafter 
endued  with  the  quickening  Holy  Spirit.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  name  or  word  as  of  mys- 
tical power :  nothing  is  said  of  the  la3'ing  on  of 
hands  as  conveying  any  supernatural  endowment. 
Whether  baptism  was  a  necessary  channel  of  grace, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  measure,  is  left  undetermined. 
As  in  Ro  6'"^*  8''''",  baptism  with  its  concomitants 
is  at  least  (1)  a  proof  of  the  efl'ectiveness  of  Divine 
grace,  (2)  a  pleilge  of  eternal  life.  A  remarkably 
similar  view  of  ba)itism  to  that  of  Tit  3"- '  is  found 
in  Kph  5-''  -',  with  the  addition  of  '  in  a  word.' 

The  jmblic  worship  of  the  Church  is  well 
developed.  Under  the  direction  of  presbyters, 
teaching  takes  the  place  held  by  prophecy  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  (1  Ti  4'3-'i',  2  Ti  2'-''-  '»).  There 
was  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  accompanied 
by  an  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  which 
perhaps  the  quotations  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
and  in  the  Kjiistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  good  ex- 
ani|)lcs.  2  Ti  3'°-"  refers  to  UT  Scriptures.  In 
tJiem  is  Divine  wisdom,  which,  when  accompanied 
by  faith,  begets  salvation ;  and  all  Scripture,  or 


every  passage  of  Scripture  which  is  inspired  (the 
false  teachers  used  Jewish  fables,  etc.),  is  useful 
for  equipping  the  man  of  God  for  his  work.  In 
these  Kpistles  no  trace  of  the  canoiii/atioii  of  the 
NT  books  is  discoverable.     Prayer  also,  rich  and 


varied  (1  Ti  2'- 


was  regulated,  and    again  re- 


Iraiiit  ap])ears  in  place  of  the  freedom  c>f  the  earlier 
charismatic  days.  It  seems  tliat,  as  in  1  Corinth, 
ians,  only  men  took  part  in  public  prayer  (I  Ti 
2*"'-).  Hymns,  germs  of  a  creed,  liturgical  snatches, 
doxologies — all  for  public  use — are  emlieclded  in 
tliese  letters  (1  Ti  l'-'- "  3'"  6"-'«,  2  Ti  2"-'^"),* 
eveiything  combining  to  show  that  a  regulated 
form  of  public  worship  was  rapidly  displacing  the 
individual  charismata  of  the  more  primitive  days. 
In  private  also,  prayer  was  employed  to  sanctify 
the  daily  meal  (I  Ti  l^- 1>). 

6.  Christian  faith  and  life. — There  is  already  a 
'common  faith'  (noiv'i]  vlaTi^)  (Tit  P),  the  substance 
of  which  is  set  forth  in  Tit  2"""  3*"'.  (iod  is  '  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords'  (1  Ti  6'"),  but  also  the  Saviour 
(1  Ti2^-  *  4'",  2  Ti  P,  Tit  y)  of  all  men,  from  whose 
goodness  and  '  philanthropy 't  proceeds  saving 
grace  (Tit  2"  3'')  in  fullilment  of  an  eternal  purpose 
(2  Ti  1',  Tit  1'-).  Between  God  and  men  there  is 
only  one  Mediator,  the  man  Christ  .lesus  (I  Ti  2°), 
who  from  a  pic-incarnate  life  came  into  this  world 
(1  Ti  1",  2  Ti  1'").  This  manifestation,  'the 
mystery  of  godliness,'  and  the  essential  truth  held 
forth  by  the  Church  (1  Ti  3'°-"),  is  expressed  in  a 
hymn,  evidently  a  common  confession  of  faith, 
though  it  does  not  contain  a  complete  Pauline  view 
of  the  '  mystery '(Ro  IG'-'"'^),  omitting  as  it  does 
the  Death,  and  laying  stress  on  the  Ascension 
rather  than  the  Resurrection.  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
scended from  David  (2  Ti  2*),  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  (1  Ti  1").  He  annihilated  death 
and  brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light  (2  Ti  1'"). 
By  the  gift  of  Himself  on  our  behalf  He  ransomed 
the  new  Israel  from  sin,  and  made  it  pure  (1  Ti  2", 
Tit2'<).  Jesus  Christ  is  the  living  strength  (ITil'-) 
and  hope  of  the  Christian  (1  Ti  1',  Tit  2'^),  who 
lives  his  holy  life  in  Him  (2  Ti  3'-)  ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  given  througli 
Christ  (2  Ti  1",  Tit  .3«).  The  appearing  of  Christ, 
who  will  come  to  judge,  is  not  far  distant,  and  is 
longed  for  by  the  believer  { 1  Ti  G",  2  Ti  4'-  «,  Tit  i'^). 
Then  will  be  the  final  salvation  unto  eternal  life 
(2  Ti  4",  Tit  3'). 

The  Church,  buUt  upon  this  solid  foundation  of 
Christian  teaching,  holds  aloft  the  truth  which 
shines  forth  in  the  lives  of  believers  as  a  light  in 
the  darkness,  and  against  such  a  beacon  the  waves 
of  error  will  break  in  vain. 

In  1  Tim.  the  Churcli,  the  house  in  which  God 
dwells,  takes  a  place  of  great  importance  as  the 
organized  body  which  guarantees  the  Truth.  This 
Truth  is  healthy  doctrine,  but  in  1  Ti  3'*  it  is  also 
equivalent  to  '  the  mystery  of  godliness,'  and  is 
set  forth  in  a  hymn  which  contains  the  salient 
features  of  the  historic  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  what  we  might  term  an  outline  'gospel.' 
The  hymn  seems  most  simply  interpreted  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Incarnation ;  the  recognition  of 
Divine  sonsliip  in  the  Baptism,  Temjitation,  Trans- 
figuration ;  the  revelation  of  the  historic  Jesus  to 
the  heavenly  world,  as  e.g.  to  the  celestial  choir 

•  Zahn  ttncia  traces  o(  a  fixed  baptismal  creed  in  t  Ti  61^'" 
and  2  Ti  2-8  41,  thouuli  I■^  A.  Loots,  wliilo  admitting  that  ij 
koAtj  o/ioAoyta  and  the  reference  to  the  ^apTupiof  Xpiarou  'iTjaov 
cttI  noi'Tiou  IletAaTOu  (1  Ti  G'^O  may  lie  an  allusion  to  a  baptismal 
confession  (which  he  ttiinks  had  its  orijrin  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
also  ho  places  the  home  of  the  Pastorals  at  the  end  of  the  Ist 
cent.),  does  not  believe  that  it  was  the  orif^inal  of  the  Koman 
B\ mbol  (Si/mbotik  oder  chrUtliche  KoT\/eS8W)i3kunde,  Tubingen, 
1'.1I12,  p.  28). 

t  '  There  was  hardly  any  virtue  bo  often  commended  in  the 
Hellenistic  sovereign  as  itt^aiBpuijrCa '  OVendland,  op.  cit.,  p.  407, 
note  4). 
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at  His  birth,  the  Translif;m'ation,  Gethsemane 
(Lk  2-2^),  tlie  Kesmrection  (Lk  24'-  '  ;  cf.,  for  same 
idea,  .In  P')  ;  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  ;  tlie 
founding  of  the  Cluiich  in  tlie  world  ;  and  the 
culmination  of  His  triumph  in  the  Ascension.* 
This  survey  tits  into  the  scheme  and  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Ti  3",  this  tradition  of  the  historic 
Jesus,  this  mystery  vhicli  is  the  Truth,  is  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  Timothy  with  a  due 
sense  of  his  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
earlier  Pauline  Epistles  we  find  the  conception  of 
the  Church  and  the  necessity  of  its  organization 
(1  Co  12=8  i5»_  Qui  ps)^  but  there  is  no  such  em- 
phasis on  it  as  here.  These  verses  remove  us 
from  the  Pauline  atmosphere  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Risen  and  Living  Christ,  who  Himself  is  the  source 
of  truth,  the  Person  in  whom  through  His  Spirit 
the  body  of  believers  is  held  together.  Instead  of 
the  Spirit,  we  find  organization  and  order. 

When  the  gospel  is  preached  and  is  received  in  a 
pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  with  faith  un- 
feigned, the  moral  life  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
pursuit  of  righteousness,  piety,  love,  patience 
under  sutt'ering,  endurance  never  embittered  what- 
ever evil  may  befall,  peace  and  hope  in  the  living 
God  who  giOes  life  eternal  (1  Ti  P  4'»-i2  6",  2  Ti 
022  3io)_  This  is  similar  to  the  righteousness  of 
the  Kingdom  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Gospels. 
Good  though  the  soil  may  be,  it  must  be  tilled 
with  care ;  vigorous  etlbrt  is  required  of  the 
Christian,  in  co-operation  witli  the  saving  grace  of 
God  in  Christ :  true  godliness  must  manifest  itself 
in  good  works  (1  Ti  2'"  6"-i',  2  Ti  3ie-",  Tit  2"-''- 
38.  U)  'phig  gi,^g  of  the  Christian  life  is  emphasized 
in  these  Epistles  both  by  the  words  employed  to 
describe  the  elibrt  and  by  the  moral  quality  of 
the  result.  The  word  '  discipline '  {iraideia,  TraiSeiSu) 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Pastorals,  and  only  three 
times  in  the  other  Pauline  letters,  but  seven  times 
in  Hebrews  and  twice  in  Acts,  where  it  is  employed 
for  the  education  of  the  child.  A  similar  idea  lies 
in  the  word  '  exercise '  (yv/j.vd^ei.t',  1  Ti  4').  As 
might  be  expected,  teaching  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  discipline  of  a  Cliristian  character.  The  word 
'  teaching'  (diSacrKaXla)  occurs  fifteen  times  in  these 
Epistles,  being  often  qualified  by  the  attributes 
'  good  '  (KaXv)  and  '  healthy'  {iiyiaii'ovaa),  and  only 
six  times  in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Occasionally  it  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  concept  of  '  faith'  as  the 
objective  belief  of  the  Christians  (1  Ti  6'-*,  Tit  2'"). 
In  the  early  Epistles  of  Paul  the  gospel,  which  is  a 
Divine  mystery  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
is  revealed  unto  the  saved  by  the  Spirit  as  the 
power  of  God  (1  Co  I'**-);  but  in  these  Epistles 
healthy  doctrine  may  be  taught  to  and  understood  by 
reasonable  and  moral  men.  It  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  the  bishop  that  he  be  '  apt  to 
teach '  ( 1  Ti  3-),  and  Paul  himself  is  a  '  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles  in  faith  and  truth'  (1  Ti  2',  2  Ti  1"). 

Tlie  thoroughly  disciplined  Christian,  instructed 
in  sound  doctrine,  will  deny  '  worldly  lusts '  and 
'  live  soberly  and  righteously  and  godly  in  this 
present  world '  (Tit  2'=).  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  term  '  godliness  '  {eia-i^eia)  and  its  associated 
forms  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of  these 
Epistles  (1  Tim.  ten  times,  2  Tim.  twice.  Tit. 
twice).  Outside  the  Pastorals  they  are  found  most 
frequently  in  Acts,  in  which  also  the  phrase  '  God- 
fearers  '  {ol  a€^6fxetfOi  rbv  Bedv,  ol  <po^oO/ievot  rhv  Q^6v) 
is  used  of  the  proselytes  who  have  discovered  in 
the  God  of  the  Christians  the  true  Jahweh  and  the 
object  of  reverent  worship  leading  to  a  holy  life. 
The  terms  are  also  very  characteristic  of  pagan 

•  For  the  use  of  the  aorist  to  express  the  completeness  of  an 
event  that  may  have  recurred  see  F.  W.  Blass,  Grammatih  des 
neuteUainentlichen  Griechisch,  Gottingen,  1896,  §  67 1. 


thought  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  root  idea  of 
the  word  is  reverence,  primarily  as  directed  towards 
God,  who  is  recognized  as  holy  and  must  receive 
His  due  in  worship,  and  then  as  shown  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  performs  towards  others  what 
piety  demands.  The  good  man  must  be  godly 
(euiTf^ijs).  His  godliness  must  manifest  itself  in  the 
performance  of  practical  duties  and  in  goodness 
towards  all  men  m  their  several  stations.  '  Godli- 
ness' is  almost  synonymous  with  the  righteousness 
of  the  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  wlio  has  the 
promise  both  of  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  It  brings  contentment  with  one's  lot,  and 
willingness  to  take  all  blessings  from  God's  hand, 
surpassing  by  this  religious  motive  the  old  Stoic 
virtue  of  contentment  or  independence  of  external 
goods.  There  was  need  of  the  practice  of  this 
virtue,  because  even  in  the  Christian  world  of 
Ephesus  riches  had  already  become  a  root  of  mani- 
fold evils  (1  Ti  6°""*).  Other  words  from  the  same 
root  peculiar  to  the  Pastorals  (with  the  exception 
of  Ph  4*)  are  <reixi>6s  and  aeixv&ri}^  (cf.  aWiis,  1  Ti  2'), 
which  signify  a  reverent  type  of  life  becoming  to 
the  Christian  and  winning  respect  for  him  from  his 
neighbours  (2=  3^-8,  Tit  2'). 

From  'godliness'  (evaifieia.)  it  is  not  a  long  step 
to  'self-control'  (cuxppoavi'rj)  and  its  cognates,  ten 
instances  of  which  out  of  sixteen  in  the  NT  occur 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Self-restraint  is  a  chief 
virtue  for  youth,  and  with  reverence  is  the  adorn- 
ment of  pious  women  (1  Ti  2^  Tit  2'- ''• '''j.  Many 
parallels  to  tlie  three  virtues  auctipoauvyf,  SiKaioairr], 
evui^eia  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  ethics,  (roKppoaOvri 
in  particular  being  the  Greek  ideal  of  a  harmonious, 
well-ordered  life  as  opposed  to  the  character  divided 
against  itself  by  its  passions.  In  contrast  to  the 
ecstatic  worship  or  ascetic  practices  of  the  pagan 
religions,  and  even  to  the  inspiration  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian,  the  believer  of  the  Pastorals  is 
self-controlled,  having  disciplined  his  moral  life 
into  reverence  and  dignity.  His  character,  how- 
ever, has  a  supernatural  source,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  fountain  of  piety,  faith,  and 
love  (2  Ti  1'*  3'°).  But  the  emphasis  is  ditt'erent 
from  that  of  the  major  Pauline  Epistles.  There 
the  Christian  life  is  the  fruit  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  from  whom  as  the  outcome  of  full  liberty  in 
Christ  springs  a  splendid  luxuriance  of  virtues.  In 
these  Epistles  discipline  and  teaching  prune  the 
moral  life,  which  shows  itself  in  a  reverent  and 
restrained  piety. 

7.  Relation  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  the  other 
books  of  the  NT.— (i.)  The  Pauline  Letters.— 
(a)  1  Timothy. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong 
Pauline  basis  underlying  this  Epistle. 

Romans :  7'2  and  1  Ti  18-  9 ;  162?  and  1  Ti  l" ;  131  and  1  Ti 
21. 2  ;  329. 30  66. 10  and  1  Ti  2<-  6-  6  ;  1414  and  1  Ti  4^. 

Corinthians:  1  Co  65  and  1  Ti  120;  i  Co  118.91434  and  1  Ti 
211. 12  ;  2  Co  113  and  1  Ti  2i3. 14  ;  1  Co  123  and  1  Ti  41 ;  1  Co  I610.  n 
and  1  Ti  412  ;  1  Co  78-9  and  1  Ti  514  ;  game  quotations  in  1  Co  98, 
2  Co  131,  and  1  Ti  618. 19  ;  1  Co  925.  =6  and  1  Ti  6I2. 

Ephesians  :  the  conception  of  ministry,  the  need  of  unity  and 
sound  doctrine  similar  in  Eph  411-14  and'l  Ti  3I-4R  ;  cf.  also  Eph 
219. 20  and  1  Ti  35- 16  ;  421  and  1  Ti  315. 16  ;  22  and  1  Ti  41 ;  ff,  and 
1  Ti  61. 

Philippians :  4"  and  1  Ti  112 ;  225  and  1  Ti  I'S  ;  46  and  1  Ti  2i ; 
411- 12  and  1  Ti  6«-s  ;  11  and  1  Ti  32-8. 

Colossians :  123-27  and  1  Ti  li-  4.  n.  12  3i»- 16. 

These  parallels  do  not  exhaust  the  likene.ss. 
Only  a  writer  extremely  familiar  with  Paul's 
writings  or  thought  could  have  written  1  Ti  I8-20 
01-7  611-16^  though  the  distinctively  Pauline  notes  of 
justification,  life  in  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  have  been  toned  down  in  the  Epistle  at 
large.  Frequently  also  a  word  or  conception 
strange  to  the  Pauline  soil  is  turned  up  by  the 
critical  ploughshare,  e.ff.  the  application  of  the 
attribute  '  Saviour'  to  God.  Further,  the  emphasis 
is  changed.  '  Teaching,'  especially  '  healthy '  teach- 
ing {vyialvova-a  SiSax^),  is  much  commoner  than  in 
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tlieeai-lierEpistles(l  Co4>',  Col  P82'3'«),  niul  in  1  Ti 
6'  it  is  almost  convertible  with  the  <;os|)el.  Christ  iaii 
faith  is  spoken  of  less  from  the  personal  siile  (han 
from  the  objective  !us  a  body  ot  doctrine,  twite, 
intleeii,  bein;;  synonymous  with  'truth'  (lliont;h, 
of  course,  this  use  ot  'faith'  is  also  found  in  the 
earlier  Epistles)  (1  Ti  l'»  4'  G'"--');  and  Christian 
life  ami  doctrine  are  the  new  law  [inroXri)  {v."). 
As  has  been  remarked  above,  the  prevalence  of  the 
ideaofdisciplineandof  theword  'godliness' (ei^ir^^em) 
is  a  feature  of  these  later  Kpistles.  Ajjain,  the 
use  of  the  phrases  '  faithful  is  the  saying'  (iriarAs  6 
X<i7os,  1'= ;{'  4')  and  'the  good  confession'  (1  Ti  6") 
involves  a  measure  of  fixed  creed,  or  at  least  of 
traditional  formulae,  which  seems  alien  to  the 
originality  of  I'aul's  mind.  Possibly  also  the 
'words  ot  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Ti  6")  were 
logia  such  as  Luke  and  the  otiier  Evangelists  used. 
(6)  3  Timothij. — The  atliuities  are  much  closer 
than  in  1  Timothy. 

Romans:  8>'anJ2Til7;  116aiid2  Ti  18  1- ;  16-6  ami  2  Ti  IMO  ; 
611  and  2  Ti  lis ;  V  and  2  Ti  2»  ;  l-'-  30  and  2  Ti  S"-*  ;  2^)  and  2  Ti 
:i5;  4'J3--'-'i:.-'and2Ti  S'b. 

1  Corinthians:  similar  relationaliip  of  Paul  to  Timothy  :  1  Co 
417  1(110.  n  and  2  Ti  I'-i  6  21  2  310-  "  ;  9'-  »•  2»  and  2  Ti  2-'-  »';  312  83 
and  2  Ti  21»  ;  99-10  and  2  Ti  316. 

S  Corinthians  :  tiie  idea  of  the  ministry  in  2  Co 316-12  js  simitar 
to  that  in  2  Tim.,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  less  powerfnlly  ex- 
pressed ;  L-f.  2  Co  411- 12  and  2  Ti  21". 

Epkesians  :  33. 5-  9-  "  and  2  Ti  V- 1"  ;  119.  =0  and  2  Ti  2"  ;  31- 13 
and  2  Ti  29  ;  4"  and  2  Ti  4* ;  621  and  2  Ti  412. 

Philippians  affords  tiie  closest  parallels  :  35  and  2  Ti  13  ;  129. 30 
219-22  3IU.  11. 17  49  and  2  Ti  18-13  310-1-' ;  120  and  2  Ti  II2  ;  310  and 
2  Ti  2»  ;  112-1-1  217  and  2  Ti  29- 10  ;  2"  31-'  and  2  Ti  46  ». 

There  are  iio  passages  in  1  Tim.  that  ring  so 
truly  Pauline  as  2  Ti  13-5-8-12  01-13  31-5-10-12  4i.2.5-8_ 
But  even  in  these  sections  non-Pauline  words  such 
as  €TrL<pdv€La,  €v(xi(i€ia{ili$)  occur,  and  their  style  and 
language  conform  in  general  to  1  Timothy,  though 
this  alone  would  not  cast  a  serious  suspicion  upon 
2  Timothy  were  it  separated  from  its  companion 
Epistles.  Its  vigour  and  personal  references  show 
that  it  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of  the  Pauline 
stream.  The  form  of  the  letter  also  resembles  the 
earlier  Pauline  Epistles  more  than  1  Tim.  or  Tit. 
does.  After  the  address  conies  a  thanksgiving,  as 
in  Rom.,  Cor.,  Phil.  ;  at  the  close  a  doxology, 
greetings,  and  blessing,  which  is  very  Pauline. 
See  Wendland,  op.  cit.,  p.  41.3  fi'. 

(c)  Titus. — There  are  here,  as  in  the  other  Epistles, 
affinities  in  detail  and  in  general. 

Romans :  1623. 20  and  Tit  1"  ;  52  and  Tit  213  ;  isiff.  and  Tit  31 ; 
82*  and  Tit  37  ;  16"- 18  and  Tit  S'O. 

1  Corinthians  :  41  and  Tit  17  ;  17  and  Tit  213 ;  c"  and  Tit  33. 

Ephesiaiis  :  in  Eph  411-1-1  525-27  and  Tit  l-^-n  there  are  similar 
ideas  .IS  to  the  necessity  of  the  ministry  in  order  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  Church  airainst  false  doctrine  ;  cf.  also  Eph  19.  lO 
and  Tit  "li  ■< ;  I'-"  62-25-27  and  Tit  2";  22  68  and  Tit  33;  28-9 
626. 27  and  Tit  35. 

Philippians :  320  and  Tit  213  ;  45  and  Tit  32  ;  39  and  Tit  35-  ^. 

Pauline  doctrine  is  found  in  l'"'  2"'"  S''",  thougli 
there  is  an  inworking  of  non-Pauline  ideas  and 
language  similar  to  that  of  1  Tiinotliy.  Christian- 
ity is  a  recognizabh;  form  of  piety  to  be  adorned, 
observed,  and  taught  (2'").  Titus  stands  midway 
between  1  and  2  Timothy  ;  it  is  more  personal 
than  the  former,  and  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
latter  in  its  parallels  to  the  Pauline  letters  and  in 
its  emphasis  on  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but  in 
15-9  2'''"  3"- '"  it  is  connected  more  closely  with 
1  Timothy  (3-'f-"  5'"- 6'- 3-5). 

(ii.)  Heiiukw.'!. — Several  expressions  and  a  few 
turns  of  thought,  not  found  in  Paul,  are  common 
to  the  Pastor.als  and  Hebrews — tlie  conception  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  use  of  the  term  '  medi- 
ator,' He  86  9"  12=*  and  1  Ti  2',  2"  and  2  Ti  V ;  cf. 
122  ,i„(j  2  Ti  2«. 

(iii.)  1  I'ETER. — This  Epistle  affords  even  more 
close  rcsembl.ances  ilian  Hebrews:  3'"° .and  1  Ti  2"'i', 
Tit  23-5 .  51-4  and  1  Ti  3=  ',  Tit  P' ;  3'«-  =2  and  1  Ti  3'» ; 
4»  and  2  Ti  4> ;  2'3-»  and  Tit  2«  3'-  = ;  3"  and  Tit  2". 


(iv.)  The  Lucan  Whitings. — Tliero  are  remark- 
able points  of  contact  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
and  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  especially  the  Hook 
of  Acts.  The  attrilaites  ap]>lied  to  (Jod — '  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords'  (1  Ti  l)'°),  'Saviour'  (3 
times  in  1  Tim.,  once  in  2  Tim.,  (>  times  in  Tit.), 
His  XPV'"'^^'!^  «'<»'  <pt\ai'Opuwia  (Tit  3*)  and  neya\(i6rris 
(cf.  Lk  l"-*^  <)«_  Ac  8'"  19"- »,  Tit  2")— show  a' 
striking  similarity  to  the  religions  terminology 
current  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  in  Ih-lli'nislic 
cults  (see  Wendland,  oj).  cit.,  ji.  221  ;  Dibelius  on 
Tit  2''').  In  this  respect  the  language  of  Luke  and 
Acts  is  miKrh  more  akin  to  coiUemporarj'  Hellen- 
istic usage  than  is  that  of  Paul.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  opens  with  a  promise  of  what  is  really  an 
iin<(,dueia  of  the  Most  High  (132.35. 7«. 7U).  i'i,e  term 
is  frequent  in  contemporary  religious  language  and 
occurs  5  times  in  these  Epistles.  Ac  I4i«- n  i734-2« 
are  a  partial  comment  on  the  Divine  xp7;trr(iT»)s 
Kal  <fti\afOpairia.  Jesus  is  the  Savicmr  of  sinners 
(Lk  2",  Ac  5"  1323) .  (jin-ist  is  Kedeemer  (XiTpiffffai, 
1  Ti  2«,  Tit  2":  cf.  Lk  I'*  242',  Ac  T"''),  Ju<lge 
(2Ti  4',  Ac  W-  ir-").  Cf.  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
(2  Ti  1',  Ac  13--3;  of.  1825);  similar  conceptions  of 
the  relation  of  the  New  to  the  Old  Covenant  and 
of  Paul  to  Judaism  (2  Ti  13-5,  Ac  24i*-i»  26«- -"2) ; 
hostility  to  tlie  gospel  traced  to  ignorance  ( 1  Ti  1  ''■' ; 
cf.  Ac  3"  172^'-*);  the  Church  the  family  of  God, 
and  its  relation  to  the  household  (1  Ti  35- '»,  2  Ti  2-'', 
Ac  102  U"  1631  188).  recognition  of  the  >vidow 
(1  Ti  o'lr.^  Lk  2"  183•^  Ac  6') ;  evil  effect  of  riches 
(1  Ti  e^-'o-",  Lk  8'*  12'6-2i  16");  frequent  use  of 
'good  (or  other  adj.)  conscience'  (6  times  in  Pas- 
torals, Ac  23'  24'6,  common  in  Hellenisti<:  usage)  ; 
similar  use  of  SiKaioaOfTi  for  projier  conduct  (1  Ti  6", 
Ac  10*^  13'o  2425).  Acts,  like  the  Pastorals,  exhibits 
the  inffuence  of  '  teaching '  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  also  of  the  favourable  disposition  of 
rulers  upon  the  growth  of  the  Church,  which,  in- 
deed, may  be  said  to  be  one  of  its  minor  motives. 
Prayer  for  those  in  authority  was  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  an  equivalent  for  worship  of  the 
Emperor  and  a  proof  of  loyalty  (see  Dibelius  on 

1  Ti  22).  For  lesser  parallels  see  2  Ti  1'2,  Lk  23■'^ 
Ac  7'» ;  2  Ti  2'",  Lk  13=' ;  2  Ti  3'^  Lk  1*.  Very 
clo.se  resemblances  are  found  between  the  address 
of  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Ac  -^O"-**)  and 
the  Pastorals,  espec'ially  in    the   closing   scene  in 

2  Timothy.  Paul  reminds  them  of  his  blameless 
career  (cf.  2  Ti  1'3-  "  S'"-  "  4').  The  ioy  of  linisbing 
his  course  makes  his  own  life  of  small  account  since 
lie  is  fullilling  the  commission  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Ac  202'',  2  Ti  !"•  '2  4«-  '•  8).  In  spite  of  dangers 
that  the  preaching  of  the  gos]vel  brought  upon  him, 
he  has  been  faithful,  serving  the  Church  without 
gain,  and  his  exam])le  w  ill  strengthen  his  successors 
in  the  troublous  days  that  are  alie.-id  (Ac  20'29-  30.33-35^ 
1  Ti  G^-^o,  2  Ti  l*  2'  3>''-  "•  ",  Tit  1").  The  impend- 
ing  visitation  of  evil  teachers  creates  the  necessity 
of  elders  maintaining  discipline  and  oversight 
(Ac  -JO"- 28- 29- 3o_  1  Xi  3"  4>  6»,  2  Ti  3>",  Tit  l"-  "  3" 
[(^^(TTpaTTTai ;  cf.  Ac  '203"]).  Cf.  Ac  2035  (X670!  toO 
Kt'piov)  and  1  Ti  63.  The  quotation  (1  Ti  ,■)'»,  Lk  10') 
is  given  in  the  exact  words  of  Luke,  whereas  in 
other  cases,  e.g.  1  Co  9'^  Paul  does  not  use  the 
Gospel  Sayings  of  Jesus  (cf.  1  Ti  521  with  Lk  92«). 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  Book  of  Tobit  may 
serve  'as  a  link  between  the  Pastorals  and  the 
Lucan  writings.  Cf.  especially  4'-'  and  1  Ti  6"  ;  421 
and  1  Ti  6";  13"  and  1  Ti  l""(see  K.  H.  Charles, 
Apocrypha  mul  Psc%tdcpigrapha,  Oxfor<l,  1!)I3). 

If  IJendel  Harris  is  correct  in  his  view  th.at  the 
words  of  Ac  17-',  '  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,'  are  taken  from  Epimenides,  the 
Cretan  poet,  who  is  evidently  the  author  of  the 
hexameter  verse  in  Tit  I12,  there  is  another  subtle 
connexion  between  the  Pastorals  and  Luke  (Exp, 
7th8er.,ii.  [1906]  305). 
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Tlie  hymn  qnotcul  in  I  Ti  3'^  seems  to  follow  the 
themes  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  of  the  Aets— the 
Incarnation,  Baptism,  Temptation,  Transfigura- 
tion ami  other  anf;elic  manifestations,  Mission  of 
Seventy,  the  carrying  of  the  gospel  to  Gentiles  (in 
Acts),  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ascent 
through  death  into  glory.     See  also  under  §  6. 

In  regard  to  the  diaracterof  Timothy,  A.  JUlicher 
says  :  '  It  is  the  Timothy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
somewhat  tlattened  out  and  diminished  that  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  show  us'  [PRE''  xix.  786);  of. 
VVendland :  '  Many  ecclesiastical  customs  and 
regulations  bring  [the  author  of  Aets]  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles'  [op.  cit., 
p.  333). 

8.  References  in  post -apostolic  literature. — 
While  the  witness  of  the  earliest  non-canonical 
writers  is  not  so  strong  for  the  Pastorals  as  for 
Romans  and  Corinthians,  it  compares  favourably 
with  that  for  Galatians  and  Philippians,  and  is 
much  better  than  that  for  1  and  2  Thessalonians. 
The  fact  that  they  were  addressed  not  to  churches 
but  to  private  persons  may  account  for  the  silence. 

Clement. — There  is  a  fair  degree  of  probability 
that  the  Pastorals,  especially  Titus,  were  known 
to  Clement :  Clem,  ad  Cor.  i.  3  and  Tit  2^-  ^  ii.  7 
and  Tit  3'  being  the  closest  parallels  ;  but  cf.  xxix. 
1  with  1  Ti  28 ;  xxxii.  3.  4  with  2  Ti  P,  Tit  3^-  ; 
xlv.  7  with  2  Ti  P,  1  Ti  S^  ;  Ix.  3.  4,  Ixi.  with  1  Ti  6'^ 
2\  Tit  3'. 

Ignatius  contains,  it  is  highly  probable,  frequent 
reminiscences  of  1  and  2  Timothy.  Cf.  Eph.  xiv.  1, 
XX.  1,  Magn.  viii.  1  with  1  Ti  P"' ;  Polyc.  iii.  1  with 
1  Ti  P  6',  iv.  3  with  1  Ti  6-,  vi.  2  with  2  Ti  2^-  * ; 
Rom.  ii.  2  with  2  Ti  4^  ix.  2  with  1  Ti  l'^  ;  Smyrn. 
iv.  2  with  1  Ti  1'^  2  Ti  2'"^-.  For  Titus  :  cf.  Magn. 
vi.  2  with  Tit  2' ,  viii.  1  with  Tit  1"  3' ;  Polyc.  vi. 
1  with  Tit  1'.  Tlie  evidence  for  Titus  is  weaker 
than  for  the  others.  Zahn  asserts  that  scarcely  a 
single  chapter  of  the  three  Pastorals  is  without 
more  or  less  marked  parallels  with  Ignatius ; 
JUlicher  also  admits  that  they  are  used  in  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp. 

Barnabas  seldom,  and  with  less  probability,  has 
traces  of  the  Epistles  (cf.  Ep.  Barn.  i.  4  with  Tit  V, 
V.  6  with  1  Ti  3'*) ;  but  Polycaip  is  undoubtedly 
indebted  to  them.  Cf.  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  iv.  1  with 
1  Ti  6'- 1" ;  iv.  3  with  1  Ti  5^  v.  2  with  2  Ti  2'=, 
Tit  3«  ;  ix.  2  with  2  Ti  4'»  ;  xi.  2  with  1  Ti  3="^  ;  xi. 
4  with  2  Ti  2-5 ;  xii.  1  with  2  Ti  3'^-  "> ;  xii.  3  with 
1  Ti  2''  ^  4'^ 

Justin,  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Paul,  Eegesippus, 
Irenceus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
know  these  Epistles.  They  are  regarded  as  Paul- 
ine and  canonical  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
though,  strangely,  Marcion  omits  them  from  his 
Pauline  group,  probably  on  his  own  doctrinal 
grounds.  Marcion  had  written  a  book  with  the 
title  dj'riWtrfis,  and  in  1  Ti  6-"  the  readers  are 
warned  against  ivridiaei^  riji  ^evSufv/iov  yDuixeus. 
It  may  be  also  that  he  rejected  them  because  they 
were  not  addressed  to  churches,  for  Tertullian 
seems  to  see  an  inconsistency  in  his  admitting 
Philemon.  The  silence  of  ISIarcion  is  difficult  to 
explain  clearly,  but  is  insufficient  for  .liilicher's 
theory  that  the  Epistles  were  not  known  before 
his  time  as  Pauline  and  could  not  have  appeared 
before  A.D.  100. 

9.  Language  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles {a)  The 

three  letters  are  related  to  one  another  by  the  use 
of  a  large  common  vocabulary.  Among  the  most 
distinctive  words  and  phrases  are  eiaipeio.  and  cog- 
nates, crili^puy  and  cognates,  8i5airKa\la  often  with 
iryiad'oucra  or  xaXis  [naXd!  elsewhere  in  Paul  only 
16  times  and  then  usually  as  a  predicate,  but  in 
the  Pastorals  24  times  and  as  a  rule  attributively), 
•7rapad7}KT],  Kadapa  or  dyadr}  avvfidrjais,  Triarbs  6  X670S, 
iniyvuKTis  dXijOdas,  Si'  fjv  airlav,  and  x^P'"  ^f"*.    Some 


170  words  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT,  70 
occur  only  in  1  Tim.,  40  in  2  Tim.,  and  In  in  Titus.* 
1  Tim.  and  Tit.  are  more  nearly  related  to  each 
other  than  either  is  to  2  Timothy. 

(b)  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  fundamentally 
Pauline  vocabul.ary,  though  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctively Pauline  words  and  particles  are  not 
found,  e.g.  ddtKo^,  diroKoKLnrTety,  ivepytXv,  KavxdaOai, 
irapddo(Ti$,  ir^pnranlv,  TrepL(X<ji6ii.v,  aui^a,  rAeios,  dpa, 
Si6,  Sidn.  The  absence  from  the  Pastorals  of  the 
rhetorical  expressions  tI  ovu  ;  tI  yap  •  dpa  oCc  ;  oi'« 
oldas,  which  occur  in  the  greater  E|iistles,  is  not  so 
remarkable,  because  they  are  found  rarely  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity ;  but  the  style  has  become 
less  vigorous  than  that  of  these  later  letters.  It 
never  bursts  its  bounds  or  swirls  aside  into  paren- 
theses, though  the  intenser  note  of  2  Tim.  seems 
to  indicate  a  recent  experience. 

(c)  Many  words  of  these  Epistles,  while  occur- 
ring occasionally  in  the  Pauline  letters,  are  more 
frequent  in  Luke  and  Acts,t  e.g.  afxapraXdi,  dxa- 
XafX^dvcLV,  dirodoxv  {dirodex^'^Oat),  Siafiaprvpeadai,  ^irai- 
peiv,  ^Tr^x^iv,  iinaKoiTTi,  bcrios  (Hebrews,  not  in  Paul), 
Trapartd^vai.  -napix^^^,  trvveldijo-ts  dyaB-q  (in  Paul  avvH- 
Srjais  absolutely),  xvp"-- 

(d)  Many  other  words  are  found  elsewhere  in 
the  NT  only  or  mainly  in  Luke  and  Acts,  or 
occasionally  in  non-Pauline  books,  e.g.  dvota, 
dxdpiaTo^,  jiios,  ^vdl^eiv,  dpo/xos,  diivdaTrjs,  e^apTL^eiv, 
^TTifj-eXslaOat,  iTrlffTaffOat,  etrtcpaiveLv,  cuepyeala,  evaitiiLa, 
^TJTtjffis,  ^wype'tv,  ^woyoviXv,  Kauovpyo^,  Xeiireii',  f^eXiTav, 
fieTaXa/j.l^dveLi',  reuirepos,  vo^ikSs,  vo^ootddijKaXo^,  napa- 
KoXovduv,  TTcpUpyo^,  TrepuffTdvaL,  irepnToiu<ydai^  Trp€(T(3u- 
ripiov,  Trpoddrtjs,  TrpoireT7}s,  TTpoa^x^ii^,  irpofffieveLf  (cf. 
Ac  11^  with  1  Ti  1^),  au>/MTiK6s,  iyiaifeiv,  iptXai'- 
Gpwiria,  (piXdpyvpo^. 

Further  parallels  with  Lucan  language  are  the 
use  of  TTveuixa,  2  Ti  1'  (found  also  in  Ro  S'^),  Lk 
8=5  13",  Ac  6'°  75»  17'" ;  Hani,  relative  of  indefinite 
reference  { 1  Ti  S'*,  Lk  S-") ;  iirl  irXecov  (2  Ti  2>»  3^ 
Ac  4"  208'-  24-')  ;  ii>  with  ytyveaffai  (1  Ti  2'*,  2  Ti 
1",  Ac  135  22") ;  4i/  with  flvai,  a  rare  construction 
(1  Ti  4'5,  Lk  2«). 

(e)  Other  words  are  common  with  Hebrews,  e.g. 
dipiXdpyvpos,  /3f'^7)Xos,  yvfivd^'eiv  (except  once  in  2 
Pet. ),  iKTpiireaOaL,  dp^yeadaL. 

10.  Situation  of  Paul  as  given  in  these  Epistles. 
— Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  place  for 
these  Epistles  within  the  record  of  the  life  of  Paul 
as  it  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  but  without 
success  ;  and,  if  they  are  from  his  hand,  they  must 
be  assigned  to  a  later  period,  after  his  acquittal 
at  the  trial  impending  at  the  close  of  Acts. 
That  he  was  acquitted  seems  probable  to  the 
present  writer,  but  this  solution  of  the  question 
does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pastorals.  2  Timothy  alone  aflbrds  chrono- 
logical data.  Paul  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Rome. 
Active  profession  of  Christianity  brings  one  into  a 
danger-zone.  Suflering  accompanies  service — not 
that  it  is  the  acute  result  of  systematic  persecu- 
tion, though  in  2  Timothy  this  hovers  on  the  horizon 
(2^) — and  it  has  been  sufficiently  severe  to  cause 
wholesale  defections  in  Asia  and  in  Rome  (115416-18)^ 
and  to  check  the  energy  of  a  timid  heart  (!'•*).  The 
author  compares  Timothy's  suft'erings  with  his  own 
in  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra  (3'"-  ").  It  is,  how- 
ever,  not  hazardous  for  Timothy  and  Titus  to  visit 
Paul  at  Rome,  good  friends  like  Onesiphorus,  who 
had  helped  him  in  Ephesus,  having  apparently  of 
late  sought  out  the  Apostle  there  (1'*"),  which 
might  imply  that  he  was  in  concealment,  though 
4^'  shows  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  Christians 

*  Most  of  these,  Wendland  thinks,  belong  to  the  literary 
stratum  of  the  Koine,  and  the  influence  of  the  LXX  is  small 
(op.  cit,  p.  364,  note  5). 

t  The  language  of  Luke  and  Acts  also  has  more  affinities  with 
the  literary  Koine  than  that  of  any  book  of  the  NT  but  Hebrews. 
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of  the  city,  even  if,  as  may  be  inferred  from  4"'' ", 
the  Apostle  hud  liis  own  small  intimate  circle 
apart  trom  the  lar^'cr  chnrch  of  Rome.  It  is  for 
Kphesus  and  its  environment,  the  churches  of  his 
earlier  years,  that  he  is  most  anxious,  as  the  signs 
point  to  a  gathering  storm  (2'"  3""-).  When  Paul 
wrote  Philijipians  and  Colossians  he  was  expecting 
an  imnudiate  and  favonrahle  decision  of  his  case, 
and,  if  this  was  tlie  result,  during  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  I'hilippians  and  2  Timothy  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Ephesus,  possibly  also  to  Crete  (Tit  P). 
When  he  wrote  Phili]iiiiaiis  and  Colossians,  he  liad 
with  him  Timothy  (whom  he  hopes  to  send  to 
Pliilippi,  and  in  fact  he  may  have  sent  liim  away 
before  the  close  of  the  lirst  trial),  aiiparontly  Epajih- 
roditus,  Tychicus  (who  with  Onesimus  has  just 
been  sent  to  Colossje),  Aristarchus  a  fellow-prisoner, 
Mark  (who  is  soon  to  go  to  Colossa;),  Justus, 
Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demas.  At  the  time  of  2 
Timothy,  Demas  has  forsaken  Paul  and  gone  to 
Thessalonica,  perhaps  on  worldly  business,  and 
Luke  only  is  with  him.  He  asks  Timothy  to 
bring  Mark,  which  he  lias  made  possilih?  by  send- 
ing Tychicus  to  Ephesus.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  prison  for  some  time,  and  'the  (irst  defence' 
most  likely  refers  to  a  preliminarj'  trial  which 
involved  danger  to  his  disciples.  Alexander  the 
coppersmith,  who  may  have  led  in  the  great  defec- 
tion from  the  Apostle  (2  Ti  1"),  possilily  the  same 
person  as  Alexander  the  Jew  of  Ac  19,  may  have 
followed  him  to  Rome  and  brought  ag.ainst  him 
some  specious  charge,  which  told  powerfully  before 
the  Imperial  court,  now  suspicious  of  tlie  new  sect, 
which  was  evidently  difl'erent  from  and  hated  by 
Judaism.  Apparently  Paul  is  sending  Timothy 
late  news  about  Ephesus,  whither  he  maybe  about 
to  come,  possibly  from  Macedonia,  or,  as  Zahn 
suggests,  from  his  old  home  in  Lystra,  where  he 
may  have  been  when  Paul  was  last  in  Ephesus, 
The  natural  inference  is  that  Erastus  remained 
behind  in  his  own  home  at  Corinth  when  Paul 
came  on  to  Rome,  and  that  Trophimus  had  been 
left  not  long  before  at  Miletus  (2  Ti  4=»).  This 
Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  had  been  a  fellow-worker 
with  Timothy  before  and  was  evidently  known 
to  Luke  (Ac  20*  21^). 

11.  Authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.— Of 
all  the  letters  ■rthich  profess  to  have  come  from 
the  apostle  Paul  these  are  the  most  disputed.  A 
formidable  account  is  laid  against  them,  to  wit — 
{a)  the  false  doctrine  which  is  said  to  be  Gnostic 
teaching  of  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  ;  (6)  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  Church,  its  organization 
and  worship,  in  which  are  traced  the  beginnings 
of  the  monarchical  episcopate,  a  clergy  in  due  suc- 
cession from  the  apostles  with  a  higher  standard  of 
morality  than  the  laity,  liturgical  forms  and  creeds  ; 
(c)  fundamental  changes  from  earlier  Pauline 
doctrine  both  in  emphasis  and  in  conception^ 
orthodoxy  having  supplanted  faith,  some  indeed 
discovering  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  '  quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus';  good  works  as 
tlie  outcome  of  nioralism  having  taken  the  place 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit;  justification  by  faith 
being  no  longer  vital  as  against  legalism  ;  and  the 
escliatology  of  the  earlier  days  having  lost  its 
vividne-ss ;  [d)  a  marked  change  of  language  and 
style,  the  original  language  coined  by  Paul  for 
the  expression  of  the  facts  of  salvation  having 
been  displaced  to  a  great  extent  by  terms  drawn 
from  the  current  Jewisli-IIellenistic  religious  ter- 
minology, and  the  old  vigour  having  yielded  to 
smooth  or  loose  commonplace ;  (<;)  the  fact  that 
Paul,  speaking  in  old  age,  addresses  Timothy 
as  though  he  were  not  yet  a  fully  matured 
man ;  (/)  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a 
place  for  these  letters  in  the  recorded  life  of 
Paul.     As  a  result,  many  scholars  suppose  that 
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they  were    written    about    tlio    end    of    the    Ist 
century.* 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  the  false  doc- 
trine of  these  letters  is  most  easilj'  explained  as 
the  result  of  tendencies  both  .Jewish  and  jiagan 
which  were  at  work  tow  ards  the  end  of  I'aul  s  life, 
and  that  it  does  not  distinctively  resemble  what 
is  called  'Gnosticism,'  such  as  was  prevalent  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century.  The  ecclesiastical 
order  is  not  unlike  that  found  in  I'hilippians  and 
Acts  ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  clergy  piacliHing  a 
higher  morality  and  enjoying  a  distinctive  privi- 
lege by  transmission  fnini  the  apostles.  The  view 
of  the  Church  itself  also  and  of  its  .sacraments  is 
very  .similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  1  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  and  Acts.  The  Epistles,  therefore,  lit 
a  period  quite  as  early  as  Acts,  and  do  not  in- 
herently need  to  be  put  later  than  A.D.  70  or  80. 

There  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  much  force 
in  the  arguments  urged  against  their  authenticity 
which  are  drawn  from  the  changes  in  the  emphasis 
and  formulation  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  from  the 
remarkable  dill'erences  between  the  early  Pauline 
Epistles  and  these  in  style  and  language.  Perhaps 
also  the  attitude  of  an  old  man  to  a  youth  assumed 
by  Paul  to  Timothy,  especially  in  the  First  E])istle, 
is  somewhat  artificial,  though  it  may  be  justified 
by  the  Apostle's  relation  to  him  as  given  in  1  Co 
4''  16'»- ",  Ph  2=»-^-.  These  dilficulties  are  most 
obvious  in  1  Tim.,  less  so  in  Tit.,  and  many  of 
them  disappear  from  2  Timothy.  As  has  been 
already  remarked,  if  2  Tim.  had  stood  alone,  its 
authenticity  would  probably  not  have  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  Pauline 
fragments  in  these  Epistles,  but  without  much 
success,  e.g.  a  genuine  letter  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  Roman  captivity,  in  2  Ti  P"'-  "•  "'* 
46-19. 21-22  and  in  Tit  P-  ■•  3^'^-'»  (see  especially  Moffatt, 
LNT,  p.  403f. );  but,  as  Jiilicher  remarks,  'the 
impression  of  unity  given  by  the  whole,  esjiecially 
of  the  close  connexion  originally  existing  between 
all  the  parts  referring  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  outweighs  arguments  in  favour  of  division 
of  material  among  several  .authors '  (Introcl.  to  the 
NT,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  199).  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
in  1  Tim.  and  possibly  in  Tit.  some  interpolated 
passages  (see  under  §  2). 

The  remarkable  similarities  in  language  and 
ideas,  religious  and  ecclesiastical,  that  exist  be- 
tween these  Ilpistles  and  the  writings  of  Luke, 
combined  with  their  Pauline  substance,  may  be 
best  explained  by  supposing  that  Luke  had  a  large 
share  in  their  composition.  He  was  alone  with 
Paul  at  the  time  of  his  approachinjj  death,  and 
may  have  composed  the  'second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  in  such  circumstances  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  tli.at  it  was  a  rejiroduction  of 
his  ideas  and  even  of  his  language  rather  thiin  the 
work  of  an  amanuensis.  In  that  case,  it  may  be 
called  Pauline.  It  was  almost  certainly  the  earliest 
of  the  three. 

Some  years  after  the  Apostle's  death  Luke, 
or  one  of  his  circle,  may  have  put  together, 
from  his  notes  or  reminiscences  and  from  Pauline 
material,  the  first  letter  to  Timothy  and  that  to 
Titus  almost  simultaneously.  His  purpose  in  doing 
so  was  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  in  the  face  of  a  widespread  and  increasing 
invasion  of  the  error  referred  to  in  2  Tim.,  which 
was  undermining  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete.  Such  a  theory  would  account  for  most  of 
the  features  of  these  lipistles,  as,  e.g.,  the  disorder 

•  'The  Pastorals  sprang  from  the  need  of  fixinp  in  literary 
form  tlie  church  ordinances  which  had  frrown  up  spontaneously 
and  ornaniwilly  and  thereby  setting  forth  fixed  statutes  for  the 
individual  life  of  the  church.  Tlie  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
these  rules  under  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  so  to  provide 
them  with  a  more  general  validity  '  (Wendland,  op.  cit.,  p.  306). 
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and  lack  of  logical  development  of  themes  in 
1  Tim.,  which  may  be  due  to  a  substratum  of 
refractor}'  materials.  If  Luke  had  written  a  free 
composition,  it  would  have  been  a  better  literary 
product. 

LiTKRATi-rtE. — (1)  Commentaries  :  J.  H.  Bernard,  Cambridge 
Greek  Ti^slainent,  'The  Pastoral  Epistles,'  Cambridge,  1899; 
N.  J.  D.  White,  in  KGT  iv.  [London,  1910];  B.  Weiss,  Die 
Bri^fe  Paidi  an  Timotheus  und  Titus'^  [H.  A.  W.  Meyer, 
KoiiDiwntar,  xi.],  G(ittinj;en,  1902;  H.  v.  Soden,  in  Handkom- 
itientrtr  zum  NT,  iii.'-  [Freiburg,  1911];  F.  Kbhler,  in  Die 
Schriftcn  des  NT  [Gottinsjen,  1908] ;  G.  Wohlenberg,  in 
T.  Zabn's  Kommentar^  xiii.2  [Leipzig,  1911];  M.  Dibelius,  in 
H.  Lietzmann's  Handbuch  zum  NT  ['Tubingen,  19ia]. 

(2)  Introduction  :  In  addition  to  treatment  in  above  Com- 
mentaries, see  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Einleitung  in  das  NT^, 
Freiburg,  1886 ;  C.  v.  Weizsaclser,  Apostulic  Age-,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1897-99;  A.  Sabatier,  The  Aposlle  Paid,  do.,  1891, 
Essay  by  G.  G.  Findlay,  p.  343 ff.;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Jiulaistic 
Christianili/,  Cambridge,  1894,  and  Th£  Christian  Eectesia,  do., 
1897  ;  T.  M.  Lindsay.  The  Church  and  the  Ministrii  in  the 
Early  Centuries,  do.,  1902;  A.  Harnack,  Die  Chronidof/ie  der 
attchristtichen  Litteratur,  i.  [Leipzig,  1897] ;  A.  Jiilicber,  An 
Jntroduction  to  the  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1904 ;  W.  Lock,  in 
HDB  iv.  s.oo. ;  T.  Zahn,  Introduction  to  the  NTi,  Eng.  tr.,  S 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1909  ;  J.  Moffatt,  The  Historical  NT',  do., 
1901,  LNT,  do.,  19U  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  in  Exp.  7th  ser., 
vui.  [1909],  ix.  [1910],  8th  ser.,  i.  (1911);  P.  Wendland,  Die 
hellenistisch-romische  Kultur  und  die  urchristlichen  Literatur- 
formeni,  Tiibingen,  1912.  R.  A.  FALCONER. 

TITHES  (SiKaTai).—\t  is  admitted  universally 
that  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  the  tenths  of  posses- 
sions, for  sacred  purposes  did  not  find  a  place 
within  the  Christian  Cliurch  durinf;  the  age  covered 
by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors. 
In  the  Hebrew  religious  community  tithes  possessed 
a  two-fold  character.  They  were  either  a  charitable 
and  regularly  recurring  contribution  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tlie  humbler  Levites  and  other  poor 
or  a  yearly  impost  designed  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
central  house  of  worship  and  of  the  ministering 
priests  (see  W.  Robertson  Smith,  OTJC-,  London, 
1892,  pp.  383  n.,  446  f.  ;  see  also  £S^  Edinburgh, 
1894,  pp.  246-253). 

Those  who  maintain  that  tithes  are  due  dejure 
divino  to  the  Church  give  as  the  reason  for  their 
non-existence  in  the  Apostolic  Age  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  infant  Church  in  the  initial  stages 
of  its  gi-owth  raised  insuperable  difliculties  against 
the  practice  of  such  systematic  payments  during 
that  period  (see  Bingham,  Antiquities,  v.  v.  1  il'. 
[Works,  Oxford,  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 fi.]).  As  soon 
as  the  condition  of  the  Church  permitted,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  payment  of  tithes  began  as  a  duty 
obligatory  on  all  individual  Christians.  Not  only, 
however,  is  there  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
contention,  but  such  testimony  as  we  possess 
from  the  pages  of  the  NT  goes  to  disprove  it.  Not 
that  the  duty  of  Christian  giving  was  not  recog- 
nized as  binding,  or  that  the  discharge  of  that  duty 
was  considered  outside  of,  or  an  unspiritual  en- 
croachment upon,  the  region  of  Christian  ethics. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see,  it  occupied  an 
extremely  important  part  in  apostolic  instruction 
and  ideals.  Its  reason  and  purpose  are  raised  to  a 
loftier  plane  than  they  had  ever  occupied,  and 
translated  into  language  of  the  profoundest  moral 
and  si)iritual  content.  '  The  perfect  law,  the  law 
of  liberty  '  ( Ja  1-^),  reigns  here  as  it  does  elsewhere 
(Gal  5'-  ",  1  P_2'«,  Jn  8»^  etc.),  ami  tlie  Christian's 
joyous  liberality,  like  his  otiier  graces,  may  be 
characterized  from  the  teaching  of  the  NT  as 
the  expression  of  the  individual's  consciousness 
of  his  love  of,  and  moral  obligation  to,  his 
brethren. 

The  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  early 
Church  in  Jerusalem  demanded  extraordinary 
efibrts  on  the  part  of  its  wealthier  members. 
Whatever  be  the  source  of  the  narrative  embody- 
ing the  history  of  the  attempt  to  establish  the  life 
of  that  body  on  a  communistic  basis,  tliere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 


understand  from  other  sources  (see  art.  Collec- 
tion) to  be  the  state  of  extreme  poverty  in  which 
the  humbler  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  sunk. 
The  attempt  to  relieve  this  prevailing  distress  was 
essentially  voluntary,  as  the  questions  said  to  have 
been  addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  Ananias  testify : 
'  Wliiles  it  remained,  did  it  not  remain  thine  own  ? 
And  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thy  jjower  ? ' 
(Ac  5*).  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  Antiochian 
Churcli,  which  organized  a  relief  fund  for  the 
Jewish  Christians  .some  years  later;  'every  man 
according  to  his  ability'  (Ac  11-")  contributed,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  giving  was 
not  free  and  spontaneous  [Ciptaav).  In  reminding 
the  Ephesian  elders,  gathered  at  Miletus,  of  his 
own  example,  St.  Paul  emphasizes  (note  the  words 
KOTTiCivTa^  Set)  the  duty  of  the  follower  of  '  the  Lord 
Jesus '  by  the  quotation,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive'  (Ac  20^°).  His  exhortation  'to 
help  the  weak '  (cf.  1  Th  5")  includes  in  its  scope 
that  charitable  disposition  of  our  wealth,  whether 
it  be  'silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel' (Ac  20'^),  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  poverty  or  misfortune.  In 
formulating  his  scheme  for  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  poor  '  saints '  of  Jerusalem,  he  laid  down 
the  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians :  '  upon  the  Hrst  day  of  the  week  let  each  one 
of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  he  may  prosper' 
(1  Co  16-) ;  and  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Mace- 
donian Churches  for  their  earnest  and  liberal 
response  to  his  appeal  he  justifies  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  their  single-minded  generosity 
(rb  ttXoDtos  t^s  dirXAT-ijros  airHs',  2  Co  8")  displayed 
itself.  These  attached  supporters  of  the  Apostle 
gave  joyously  (^  ireptaada  Tijs  x^P^'  avTwu)  in  a  time 
of  sore  trial  (Vv  ttoXXh  SoKi/My  dU<jyea% ;  cf.  1  Th  P  2'''), 
and  from  their  own  deep  poverty  (?)  Kara  pdffovs 
wTwxda  ouTwi').  We  are  reminded  of  Jesus'  words  in 
praise  of  the  widow's  giving  '  all  the  living  that  she 
had'  (rdvTa  rbf  ^iov,  Lk21'' ;  d.-irapaSivaiuv,  2  Co  8'). 

Not  only  did  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  give 
of  their  own  accord  (aidalpeToi),  but  they  were 
even  clamorous  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
work  wliich  lay  so  near  to  the  Apostle's  heart. 
His  ]3rofound  joy  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  able  to  recognize  in  their  generosity  the  outcome 
of  their  previous  complete  self-surrender  to  the 
cause  and  Person  of  the  Lord  (note  the  emphatic 
phrase,  iavToij%  ^bojKav  Trpwrov  t^J  Kvpii^  of  2  Co  8^). 
Even  in  writing  to  the  church  in  Kome,  which  he 
had  not  at  the  time  visited,  he  is  careful  to  remind 
his  readers  that  the  duty  of  giving  to  their  poorer 
brethren  is  fundamental  to  the  outward  expression 
of  a  true  Christian  faith  (Ko  12'"  ;  cf.  \b'") ;  and,  if 
we  accept  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  St.  Paul's, 
he  makes  this  duty  a  grace  to  be  anxiously  sought 
and  laboured  for  (note  the  'iva  in  Eph  4''''').  This 
teaching  was,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Liberality  to  the  needy  is  the 
infallible  test  of  the  genuineness  of  Christian  love 
(1  Jn  3")  and  of  a  living  faith  (Ja  2'='-).  It  is  a 
sacrifice  evoking  a  Divine  response  to  him  who 
oti'ers  it  (He  IS'")  and  constitutes  the  foundation 
stone  u)>on  which  to  build  that  perfect  character 
which  alone  can  appropriate  for  itself  (eTriXd^ui'Tai; 
cf.  Westcott,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebreivs,  London, 
1889,  p.  54  f.)  'the  life  which  is  life  indeed'  (1  Ti 
6"'). 

In  all  the  cases  referred  to,  the  essential  freedom 
ofChristian  action  is  implied.  There  is  no  legal  code 
formulated  for  the  guidance  of  those  whose  love  of 
the  brethren  is  thus  tested  (oi>  /tar  ivtraYnv  \iyo>, 
2  Co  8*).  On  the  contrary,  each  one  has  the  choice 
and  determination  as  to  his  attitude  (fxao-Tos  KaSuis 
wporjpriTaL  tjj  KapSif,  2  Co  9').  There  is  no  external 
compulsion  (i^  dvdyKTjs)  to  detract  from  the  joy,  or 
to  set  a  mechanical  boundary  to  the  inclination,  of 
the  Christian's  giving  to  the  poor.     We  thus  recog- 
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nize  the  truth  of  IienaMis'  words :  '  Whilst  they 
[the  Jews]  used  to  hoUl  the  titlies  of  their  projierty 
as  consecriiled,  they,  <>ii  tlie  other  liaiui,  who  have 
grasped  freeilom,  itiMlieate  to  the  use  of  the  Lord 
all  things  which  they  possess,  giving  joyfully  and 
freely  in  greater  abundance,  because  they  have  a 
greater  hope'  {liter,  iv.  34). 

The  other  purpose  for  which  tithes  were  paid 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services  and 
of  the  attendant  priests  and  Levites.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostles  and  those  who 
spent  themselves  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
from  the  first  considered  it  their  due  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  and  contributions  of  their 
followers  and  converts.  The  aphorisms,  '  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire'  (cf.  Mt  10'"),  'Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn  '  (1  Co  9',  1  Ti  5'*),  are  quoted  as  appli(al>le  to 
the  Christian  missionary  and  his  work.  The  fact 
that  tSt.  Haul  so  emphatically  refused  to  accept 
any  monetary  aid  from  the  Corinthian  church  (see 
Ac  IS-'  [cf.  2(>3],  2  Co  ll'->°,  1  Co  9"*)  makes  all  the 
stronger  the  words  in  which  he  asserts  and  presses 
the  just  rights  of  all  the  Christian  teachers  '  to 
live  out  of  the  gospel '  (^k  toO  euayyeXlov  i;yv,  1  Co 
9'^).  The  Apostle  is  insistent  that  he  is  forgoing 
with  purpose  his  most  elementary  right  in  main- 
taining his  financial  independence.  The  scathing 
irony  of  his  question,  '  Did  I  commit  a  sin  in  de- 
basing myself  [by  working  for  his  daily  bread]  in 
order  you  might  be  raised  up?'  is  followed  by  the 
startling  emphasis  of  his  expressions  (note  the 
collocation  d^p^av  rd  toO  BeoO  evcL-yy^Xtof ,  and  his  use 
of  the  military  terms  ^(Tu\yj<ra,  oxj/uii'Loi',  2  Co  IP'- ; 
cf.  1  Co  9").  He  had  accepted  liis  '  wages '  from 
others  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  have  his  labours 
free  of  charge  {duipedy).  The  force  of  his  claim  as 
a  teacher  is  strengthened  by  his  determination  to 
act  as  he  thought  best,  and  refuse  what  he  had  a 
perfectly  well  recognized  right  to  and  what  his 
detractors  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  If  the 
Corinthians  chose  to  make  his  refusal  a  handle  to 
accuse  him  of  conscious  charlatanry,  he  vehemently 
avers  that  what  he  did  he  did  out  of  pure  love  for 
them  {see  the  questions  Sia.  ri ;  dVi  bvk  ayawCi  iifias ; 
and  the  solemn  assertion  6  9e6s  otSef,  2  Co  11")  ami 
for  their  benefit  (^x'  Travrl  d^api}  iixavrbv  ufuv  ^r^ptjaa, 
2  Co  IP).  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
reason  for  this  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Apostle,  we  know  that  he  solemnly  reminded  other 
churches  of  his  own  foundation  that  the  recognition 
of  this  obligation  to  their  spiritual  teachers  was  an 
essential  feature  of  true  discipleship  (/»■);  TrKavaade, 
8iM  ov  fivKTiipl^eTai,  Ci.al  6'),  and  bis  touching  grati- 
tude to  the  Philippians  for  their  loyal  and  repeated 
support  when  he  was  in  want  (Fh  4''"'-)  is  suthcient 
proof  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  what  was  due 
to  him  (ttX?)!'  KaXUs  ewoir/aaTe)  not  only  for  his  own 
sake  but  still  more  for  theirs  {(tti^titw  Tbv  Kap-wbv 
Tbv  TrX^ovdi^OfTa  cts  X670C  unCiv,  4'^).  Not  only  is  the 
general  principle  of  maintaining  the  clergy  a  de- 
ci<led  feature  of  the  early  Apostolic  Church,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  evidence 
that  there  were  gradations  in  the  payment  given, 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plislied  {ol  KaXuJs  jrpoeffrwres  Trpea^irrepoi  5t7r\7)s  Tt/xijs 
aiiov<rOaa-av,  1  Ti  5") — a  not  unexpected  develop- 
ment of  the  old  law,  'the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire' (Lk  10'). 

In  all  this  theie  is  no  evidence  of  a  giving  which 
is  not  free  and  spontaneous  and  which  has  not  a 
moral  and  spiritual  basis.  No  allusion  is  made  to 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  Mos.aie 
law  of  tithes.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
we  have  in  .St.  Paul's  case  a  dislinct  reference  to 
the  parallel  between  the  Levitical  priesthood  and 
the  Christian  ministry  in  this  respect  (1  Co  9'^) — a 
parallel  which  is  involved,  consciously  or  otherwise. 


in  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  (ixi/pios)  that  His  mission- 
aries were  to  be  supported  by  the  objects  of  their 
labours. 

The  relation  between  tithes  and  Christian  giving 
may  be  a)iprehended  as  that  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel  as  incentives  and  forces  in  life.  It  is 
the  relation  between  a  legal  enactment  which 
enforces  by  objective  sanctions  and  a  spiritual 
ideal  which  draws  out  all  that  is  best  and  highest 
from  those  who  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
blessedness  of  self-sacrilice  for  the  sake  of  others. 

LiTBRATt'KK.— A.  Plummer,  /CC,  '2 Corinthians,'  Edinburu'ti, 
19l;> ;  A.  Robertson  unci  A,  Plummer,  iV>.,  *  1  CorintliiuriH,'  do., 
mil  :  Fouike  Robartes,  The  Itt'i'mue  0/  the  Gospel  m  Tijlbeit, 
('anibri(l;;e,  Uil3  ;  G.  Carleton,  Tithes  Kxamhteii  and  Proved 
to  U'e  Due  to  the  Ctertjie  by  a  Divitw  UiijhV-,  London,  1011  ;  J. 
Selden,  liUtori/  0/  Tythes,  do.,  1U18.  J.  K.  WlLLIS. 

TITUS. — Titus,  one  of  the  apostle  Paul's  chief 
lieutenants,  was  a  Greek,  born  jirobably  in  Antioch 
or  its  neighbourhood,  and  converted  to  Christianity 
perhaps  by  the  Apostle  himself  (Tit  l').  He  was 
among  the  earliest  Gentile  leaders  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  not  without 
plausibility,  that  the  question  of  Gentile  cir<-um- 
cision  was  first  raised  when  he,  along  with  others, 
Wiis  brought  into  the  Church.  In  any  ca.se,  Paul 
chose  Titus  to  go  with  him  to  Jerusalem  in  order 
that  the  question  might  be  decided  by  the  apostles 
on  appeal  to  a  concrete  case.  Titus  was  almost 
certainly  not  circumcised  (Gal  2°). 

Henceforth  he  is  a  leader  under  Paul  in  work 
which  made  him  well  known  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia  (2').  When  atVairs  had  reached  a  danger- 
ous climax  in  the  church  of  Corinth  during  Paul's 
sojourn  in  Kphesus,  Timothy  was  first  dispatched 
by  the  Apostle  to  restore  peace  ;  but  he  failed,  and 
Titus  was  then  sent.  Paul  was  confronted  with 
a  revolt  of  one  of  his  important  churches,  the 
seriousness  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
tension  of  the  Apostle  as  he  awaited  news  of  the 
mission  of  Titus  (2  Co  2"  T'''").  Titus  was  quite 
successful:  the  rebellious  element  was  supjiressed. 
As  a  result  of  bis  service,  there  sjirang  up  between 
Titus  and  that  church  a  deep  allection,  and  he 
championed  them  in  the  matter  of  their  liberality 
towards  'the  saints'  at  Jerusalem,  claiming  that 
they  would  not  be  behind  Paul's  favourite  churches 
of  Macedonia  (2  Co  8»- '«■'»). 

Titus  was  evidently  a  man  of  stronger  character 
than  Timothy,  and  may  have  been  sent  further 
afield  on  more  independent  missions  ;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  later  activity  apart  from  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  him  by  St.  Paul.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed  that  historical  material  liesenibedded 
in  this  letter ;  and,  if  so,  Titus  continued  to  be 
Paul's  '  partner  and  fellow-helper '  (2  Co  8-^)  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  retained  his  confidence  as 
one  who  was  able  to  carry  out  <lifhcult  tasks  to  the 
Apostle's  liking  (Tit  1').  Crete,  to  which  Paul 
took  Titus,  must  have  been  in  itself  one  of  the 
hardest  fields  to  evangelize  (1'--  "),  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  false  teachers,  who  seem  to  have  gained 
a  foothold  after  Paul  left,  made  a  strong  hand  all 
the  more  necessary.  These  teachers  were  men  'of 
the  circumcision  '  (1'""),  who  possibly  made  use  of 
the  fact  that  Titus  was  an  uncircumcised  Greek  to 
undermine  his  authority.  Paul  does  not  fear,  as 
be  does  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  that  Titus  will 
yield  to  pressure  ;  but  he  may  liave  dreaded  that, 
not  being  a  Jew,  he  would  \>;\y  too  much  heed  to 
the  prestige  of  Judaism,  and  attach  a  fictitious 
importance  to  these  Jewish  teachers  and  their 
fables  (1>"-"  3").  He,  therefore,  bids  him  make 
short  work  of  unruly  men  and  exerci.se  his  own 
authority  (2'°  3'°).  His  po.sition  in  Crete  is  similar 
to  that  of  Timothy  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus — 
a  representative  of  the  Apostle  hohling  a  local 
commission.     His  function  is  that  of  an  apostle, 
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such  as  we  find  it  in  the  Epistles,  and  cannot  be 
identified  with  that  of  the  monarchical  bishop. 

Paul  at  the  end  of  his  life's  work  turns  towards 
his  disciple,  though  no  reason  is  given  in  Tit  3'- ; 
but,  as  the  churches  of  Crete  need  a  present 
director,  he  promises  to  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus 
to  relieve  Titus  and  permit  him  to  join  the  Apostle 
in  Nicopolis. 

JUliclier  thinks  that  Titus  may  have  been  the 
first  Greek  missionary  to  Crete  and  Dalmatia 
{PEE'  xix.  8U0).  No  reliance  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  later  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which,  working 
upon  the  Epistle,  calls  him  the  first  bishop  of 
Crete  (Eus.  H£  in.  iv.  6). 

Literature. — See  under  Timothy  and  Titds,  Epistles  to  ; 
A.  Julicher,  art.  'Titus,'  in  PRE^  xix.  798-800. 

R.  A.  Falconer. 
TITUS  (Emperor). — Titus,  who  was  officially 
styled  sometimes  Imperator  Titus  Caesar  Vespasi- 
anus  Augustus,  sometimes  Imperator  Titus  Ves- 
pasianus  Ciesar  Augustus,  was  originally  named 
Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
man  of  the  same  name,  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
(see  under  Vespasian),  and  of  Domitilla,  and  was 
born  at  Rome  on  30th  December,  A.D.  39.  Titus 
was  brought  up  and  taught  along  with  Britannicus, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  {q.v.),  at  the  Court  of 
tlie  latter.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  bodily 
strength  and  manly  beauty,  and  was  accomplished 
not  only  in  bo.xing  and  riding,  but  also  in  oratory, 
music,  and  verse  composition.  He  gained  his  first 
military  experience  as  tribunus  inilitum  (colonel) 
in  Germany  and  Britain,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion. Afterwards  he  followed  the  usual  career  in 
the  law  courts,  and  at  the  same  period  married 
Arrecina  Tertulla,  daughter  of  the  knight  M. 
Arrecinus  Clemens,  who  had  been  prefect  of  the 
prjetorian  cohorts  under  Caligula.  After  her  death 
he  married  Marcia  Furnilla,  a  lady  of  high  birth, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter  Julia  and  was  later 
divorced  by  him.  Titus  was  quaestor  about  the 
year  65,  and  in  the  beginning  of  67  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  legion.  Fiom  that  time  till  the  middle 
of  68  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  War.  He  began  the  work  by  bringing 
the  fifteenth  legion  (Apollinaris)  from  Alexandria 
to  Judsea  in  a  very  short  time,  considering  that  it 
was  winter,  and  successfully  besieged  Jafl'a  and 
Jotapata.  Later  he  retired  to  Ptolemais,  then  to 
Caesarea  on  the  coast,  and  afterwards  to  Caesarea 
Philippi,  Scythopolis,  and  Tiberias.  He  gallantly 
besieged  Tarichea,  Gamala,  and  Gischala.  In  fact, 
all  through  the  war  his  determined  and  skilled 
generalship  was  indispensable  to  his  father.     In 

?uick  succession  Gadara,  Peraea,  western  Judaea, 
dumoea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  were 
besieged  by  the  Romans.  Afterwards  the  attack 
on  Jerusalem  was  prepared.  In  the  troublous 
period  following  the  death  of  Nero,  Titus  played 
an  important  part.  He  has  the  chief  credit  of  the 
reconciliation  of  Mucian,  governor  of  tlie  province 
Syria,  and  Vespasian.  Titus  was  also  adopted  by 
the  old  king  Agrippa,  and  both  visited  Achaia  in 
the  winter  of  68-69.  The  attitude  of  these  power- 
ful men  in  the  East  towards  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  the  West  was  complicated  by  the  long 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  news.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Galba  (15th  Jan.  69)  and  the  arming  of 
Vitellius  led  Titus  to  hope  that  he  would  succeed 
his  father,  and  he  returned  by  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes, 
and  Cyprus  to  Syria.  Already  the  attractions  of 
the  Jewish  princess  Berenice  had  begun  to  in- 
fluence him.  Meanwhile  Vespasian  and  Mucian 
had  got  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  army  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Otho.  However,  on  the  news  of 
Vitellius'  success  against  Otho,  the  soldiers  forced 
Vespasian  to  undertake  the  Empire.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  popularity  of  Titus  helped  them  to 


this  decision,  and  later  Titus  accompanied  Vespas- 
ian to  Alexandria  to  strengthen  his  position  there. 
In  the  year  70  Titus  was  commander-inchief,  in 
which  year  also  he  held  his  first  consulsliip,  along 
with  Vespasian.  The  details  of  the  final  attack 
on  Jerusalem  and  of  the  preliminaries  to  it  are 
well  known  from  the  pages  of  Josephus,  BJ  v.  and 
vi.  This  author  had  for  some  time  oeen  on  friendly 
terms  with  Titus.  The  siege  was  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  in  history,  but  the  Jews  were  eventually 
defeated.  Return  home  by  sea  was  impossible 
during  the  winter,  and  Titus  went  from  Ciesarea 
Philippi  to  Caesarea  Stratonis,  then  to  Berytos. 
His  visit  to  other  Syrian  cities  was  made  all  the 
more  pleasant  by  the  report  of  the  splendid  re- 
ception which  his  father  had  received  in  Italy.  By 
Syrian  Antioch  he  went  to  Zeugma  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  he  received  an  embassy  from  the 
Parthian  king.  From  Zeugma  he  returned,  prob- 
ably via  Tarsus,  to  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria (reached  probably  in  May  71).  After 
sending  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions  back  to 
their  former  garrisons  and  selecting  700  captives 
for  his  triumph,  he  took  the  usual  route  by  sea 
from  Alexandria  past  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (see 
Roads  and  Travel),  and  thence  to  Rome.  The 
joint  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  took  place 
probably  in  June,  the  month  of  his  arrival.  Some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  triumphal 
procession  are  represented  on  the  reliefs  of  the 
still  existing  Arch  of  Titus  in  the  Forum  at  Rome 
(see  art.  Rome). 

There  had  been  originally  a  question  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  East  whether  Vespasian  or  'Titus 
should  be  made  Emperor.  Their  decision  was  for 
Vespasian,  with  the  full  understanding  that  Titus 
should  succeed  his  father.  Titus'  military  success, 
with  the  plunder  thence  accruing,  made  him  popu- 
lar with  the  soldiers,  but  he  remained  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  father.  Already  in  69  both 
Titus  and  Domitian  received  Imperial  titles  from 
their  father,  and  early  in  Vespasian's  reign,  in  71, 
Titus  was  recognized  as  co-emperor.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  here  the  details  of  his  otticial 
career  and  the  titles  he  held  in  the  course  of  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  within  his  father's  period  as 
princeps.  In  79  Titus  crushed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  father  by  putting  the  ringleader  Alien  us,  a 
friend  of  his  own,  to  death.  The  Jewish  queen 
Berenice  had  come  to  Rome  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  in  75.  Titus'  fondness  for  her,  though 
she  was  thirteen  years  his  senior  (see  Berenice), 
was  notorious ;  but  the  Romans  had  still  much  of 
the  same  strong  feeling  against  close  association 
between  their  rulers  and  foreign  women  that  they 
had  shown  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  Titus  felt  compelled  to  dismiss  her. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  anticipations 
were  not  pleasant.  For  he  had  shortly  before 
shown  signs  of  tyranny  as  well  as  of  licentiousness. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  disease  had  already 
begun  its  work  on  him.  Vespasian  having  died 
on  24th  June  79,  Titus  was  thirty-nine  years  old 
when  his  sole  rule  as  Emperor  began.  At  once  he 
named  his  brother  Domitian  his  partner  and  suc- 
cessor ;  but  this  did  not  imply  the  double  rule  of 
two  equals,  as  Domitian  seemed  to  expect  it  would. 
He  gave  an  unanticipated  impression  of  mildness, 
and  seems  in  every  way  to  have  realized  his  re- 
sponsibility and  reformed  his  previous  manner 
of  life.  The  great  Stoic  philosopher,  Musonius 
Rufus,  whose  fragmentary  writings  (ed.  O.  Hense, 
Leipzig,  1905)  preach  the  noblest  ethics  of  classical 
antiquity,  was  recalled  to  Rome,  though  Vespasian 
had  banished  him.  Agricola's  success  in  Britain 
continued  (see  under  Vespasian).  It  was  in  this 
reign  that  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place,  on  24th  August  79.    Herculaneum  (better 
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form  Herculanum),  Pompeii,  and  Stuliiiv  were 
overwhelineil  (see  Herrlich,  in  Klio,  iv.  [l!Mi4]'J0n  11'.). 
Titus  journeyed  to  Campania  and  remained  tliere 
till  next  year,  doing  all  that  he  could  to  help. 
His  action  provides  an  ancient  counterpart  to  the 
services  of  Kinfj  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  occasions 
of  the  earthquakes  of  Messina  and  Avezzano.  The 
fjreat  aqueduct,  Aqua  Marcia,  which  had  fallen 
into  ruins,  w,as  repaired,  and  the  Konian  supply 
of  pure  water  tlius  notably  increased  (cf.  Statins, 
Siluii:,  I.  V.  '2()11'.  )■  Titus  also  superintended  road- 
building  in  Italy,  Dalmatia,  and  Nuniidia,  as  in- 
scrijjtions  prove.  In  the  year  80,  durin"  the 
absence  of  Titus  in  Campania  above  referred  to,  a 
great  iiart  of  Konie  was  destroyed  by  lire.  A  con- 
siderable nun\ber  of  the  most  splendid  buildings 
were  destroyed  in  the  contlagration.  Large  sums 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  by  private 
persons,  iirinces,  and  towns,  to  enable  him  to  restore 
them.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  furnish  some  of 
them  from  the  Imperial  palaces.  A  pestilence 
having  broken  out  in  Home,  the  Emperor  was  as 
instant  in  help  as  he  continued  to  be  in  face  of  the 
distress  in  Campania.  Amidst  great  festivities 
the  wonderful  amjihitheatre,  which  we  know  as 
the  Colos.seum  {see  art.  Kome),  was  dedicated, 
along  with  public  hot  baths.  The  combats  of 
wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  the  mimic  naval  battles, 
and  the  exhibition  of  gifts  lasted  one  hundred  days. 
To  this  j'ear  belong  also  various  imjirovements  to 
roads  in  Italy,  Spain,  Galatia,  and  Lycia.  Agricola 
acquired  additional  territory  for  Rome  in  Britain. 
In  the  same  year  in  the  East  a  false  Nero  appeared, 
and  obtained  considerable  support  for  a  time. 
The  impostor  was  in  reality  a  certain  Terentius 
Maximus,  a  native  of  the  province  Asia,  who  was 
like  Nero  in  appearance.  To  this  episode  there 
may  be  a  reference  in  l!ev  13^.  In  the  year  81  we 
learn  of  further  repairs  to  aqueducts  in  Italy,  and 
of  new  roads  in  Cyprus.  The  Emperor's  health 
had  begun  to  fail  seriously  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  ancient  authorities  mention  an  attack  of  fever. 
Domitian,  it  was  rumoured,  had  poisoned  him,  or 
at  least  had  hindered  his  recovery  from  illness  by 
neglecting  the  orders  of  the  physician.  Certain  1}- 
Domitian  left  Titus'  bedside  in  the  Sabine  land  for 
Rome  before  the  end,  which  took  place  on  13th 
September  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days. 

Literature. — The  ancient  authorities  are  :  Josephus,  HJ, 
bks.  ili.-vii. ;  Tacitus,  HitttorieSthka.  i.-v. ;  Xiphilinus' ppitoine 
of  Dio  Cassius,  bks.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  ;  Suetonius,  Titus ;  Sextus 
Aurelius  Victor,  de  Co'sarihus  Lihi-r;  nunierouH  inscriiitions 
collected  to  1901  in  H.  C.  Newton,  The  Epiiiraphical  Eindenca 
for  the  Reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  (ii'ornell  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology,  xvi.   'Coins').  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1901. 

Modern  works  :  K.  Weynand,  in  I'auly-Wissowa,  vi.  2(395  ff.  ; 
H.  Dessau,  in  I'rmopmirajihia  Imperii  Rornani,  Berlin,  13l>7, 
ii.  79  (no.  264) ;  M.  Beule,  Titus  und  seine  Dynastie,  ed.  E. 
Doehler,  Halle,  IST.'i  ;  also  the  relevant  parts  of  the  following; 
histories :  V.  Duruy,  History  of  Rome,  Eng.  tr.,  6  vols.,  London, 
18S3-8(!;  J.  B.  Bury,  student's  Ilistonj  of  thr  Roman  Empire, 
do.,  1893:  H.  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  ruinisrhen  Kaiserzeit,  i. 
(Gotha,  1883]  51S  flf.  ;  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Geschichte  der 
rOmischen  Kaiser,  ii.  [Leipzig,  1909]  155  Cf. 
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TITUS  JUSTUS  (so  in  the  MSS  NE.  ;  B  reads 

'Tiliiis  .Justus'  as  do  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Memjiliitic  Versions).— The  name  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  NT,  Ac  18'.  He  was  a  Gentile 
who  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Corinth.  As  a  ]irosclyte,  he 
heard  St.  Paul  preach  there.  Evidently  he  was 
favourably  impressed  ;  and,  when  the  opposition 
of  the  Jews  drove  St.  Paul  '  to  the  tJentiles,'  Titus 
offered  him  the  use  of  his  luiu.se  (which  was  practi- 
cally next  door  to   the  synagogue)  as  a  meeting- 


place.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  he  became  a  cim- 
vert  to  Christianity.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  him  with  several  peo|ile,  a,s,  e.g.,  with  Titus 
(the  recipient  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle),  and — by  AV. 
M.  Ramsay,  on  much  better  grounds — with  Gains. 
Gaius  was  an  early  convert  in  Corinth  (1  Co  \") ; 
and  St.  Paul  refers  to  him  in  I!o  Hi-^  as  '  my  host 
and  of  the  whole  church,'  wlii<h  might  mean  the 
person  in  whose  house  the  church  met.  But  no 
identilication  can  be  established. 

A.  C.  Ileadlam  describes  Titus  Justus  as  '  evi- 
dently a  Roman  or  a  Latin,  one  of  tlieioloni  of  the 
colony  Corinth' (//yj/i  ii.  829'')— i.e.  a  descendant 
of  th(!  colonists 'established  there  in  B.C.  46,  who 
would  on  the  whole  constitute  a  sort  of  local 
aristocracy'  (W.  M.  Ramsay,  ib.  i.  481").  Evi- 
dentlj'  his  social  position  was  good  ;  and  probably 
St.  Paul  accepted  the  offer  of  his  house  not  because 
it  was  so  near  the  synagogue  as  to  be  a  rival  meet- 
ing-house, but  because  it  afforded  the  Ajxjstlo 
access  to  the  more  educated  classes  of  the  Corinthian 
population.  Although  St.  Paul  used  an  exasperat- 
ing gesture  when  he  broke  with  the  Jews  in  the 
synagogue,  there  is  no  need  to  charge  him  with 
being  tieliberately  non-conciliatory.  But  the  op- 
portunity of  preaching  in  the  house  of  such  a 
citizen  as  Titus  Justus  overbore  all  other  consiilera- 
tion.s.  Code.\  Bezie  describes  St.  Paul  as  leaving 
the  house  of  Aquila  to  lodge  with  Titus  ;  but  this 
is  due  to  the  reviser's  misunderstanding  of  the 
text. 

LiTKRATCRE. — A.  C.  Headlam,  art.  '  Justus  '  in  HDD  ii.  829ii ; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  art.  'Corinth.'  ib.  i.  4S1-4S2;  W.  Lock, 
art.  '  Titus,' i'^.  iv.  7S2'S  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  C/iurch  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  Loudon,  1893,  p.  15S,  .S'(.  Paul  the  Traveller  and 
the  Roman  Citizen,  do.,  1S95,  pp.  256-257;  Exp,  8th  ser.,  i. 
[I'.lll]  ;i41,  V.  119131  354  n.  ;  EGT,  '1  Corinthians,"  do..  191)0, 
p.  730  ;  C.  von  Weizsacker,  Tlie  Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.,  i.'-^, 
do.,  1897,  pp.  30S-309.  J.  E.  ROBEKTS. 

TOKEN. — This  word  occurs  three  times  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  EVVof  the 
ajiostolic  writings.  The  jiassages  are  2  Th  1°,  Pli  1^, 
2  Th  3",  AV  and  RV  giving  identical  renderings  in 
each.  In  2  Th  1"  the  Greek  Ifoayfxa  is  translated 
l)y  '  manifest  token' ;  in  I'll  1^  lnoeiit^  is  translated 
by  'evident  token';  in  2  Th  3"  'token'  reiuleis 
(rrjfJ'f'Of.  'I'he  two  first  passages  may  conveniently 
be  taken  together,  both  because  of  their  general 
resemblance  and  because  the  two  Greek  words 
which  '  token '  represents  are  closely  related.  In 
2  Th  3"  it  represents  a  different  word,  occurring 
in  a  totally  dill'crent  context. 

1.  In  2  Th  P,  St.  Paul,  speaking  for  himself  and 
his  associates,  saj's  to  the  Tiiessalonians  :  '  We  our- 
selves glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God  for  your 
p.ttience  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  in 
the  afllictions  which  ye  endure;  which  is  a  mani- 
fest token  of  the  righteous  judgement  of  tiod.' 
The  word  li'Seiyp.a  ('  manifest  token  ')  occurs  only 
here  in  the  Greek  Bible  ;  its  general  significance  is 
'proof  or  'evidence'  (not  exemplum  as  the  Vul- 
gate, but  rather  inilicium  as  Beza).  The  interjire- 
tation  of  the  passage  involves  a  two- fold  question  : 
(r()  What  is  meant  by  '  the  rigliteous  judgement  of 
God  '  ?  (6)  What  is  the  '  manifest  token  '  (IvSeiyna) 
of  it?  The  'righteous  judgement'  is  the  future 
and  final  judgment  referred  to  in  vv."''",  based  on 
the  jirinciple  of  compensation  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  in  Lk  16^,  that  the  sufferers  of  this  world 
shall  rest  hereafter,  and  the  persecutors  shall  sull'er. 
It  is  not,  however,  suffering  per  se  that  can  look 
forward  to  this  future  rest  and  joy  but  sutl'cring 
that  comes  of  faith,  and  is  endured  for  (he  King- 
dom of  (iod  (v.°).  Tills  sullcring,  ins]iired  by  failli 
in  God  and  endured  with  the  conviclion  that  He 
reigns  and  will  ultimately  exhibit  His  '  righteous 
judgement,'  is  itself  the  'evidence,'  the  'manifest 
token  '  of  the  coining  of  that  judgment. 
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The  word  fySeiy/ia  as  related  to  ^j-Scitis  indicates 
strictly  the  concrete  re.iiilt  in  contrast  with  tlie 
process.  In  iiu^iiiiin;;,  however,  the  two  words  are 
practically  iiidistin^juishable.  Tins  becomes  ap- 
parent from  a  consideration  of  the  passage  in 
which  the  latter  word  occurs. 

2.  In  I'll  1^,  St.  I'aul  bids  his  converts  be  '  noth- 
ini,'  all'riglited  by  the  adversaries  :  which  is  for 
them  an  evident  token  (?i'5ti{is)  of  perdition,  but 
of  your  salvation,  and  that  from  God'  ;  i.e.  if  the 
Philippians  do  not  waver  before  the  attacks  of  the 
adversaries,  but  maintain  their  ground,  this  stead- 
fast attitude  in  itself  will  be  an  '  evident  token,'  a 
'proof  that  the  adversaries  will  sutler  defeat, 
while  the  Philip|)ians  will  enjoy  the  Divine  salva- 
tion. 'EcSeifis,  like  lv5eiy/j.a,  is  a  Pauline  word, 
and  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek  Bible  apart  from 
his  Epistles.  It  is  an  Attic  law  term  and  appears 
to  mean,  more  distinctively,  '  proof '  that  rests  on 
an  appeal  to  facts,  as  contrasted  with  mere  logical 
demonstration.  'Token'  coupled  with  the  adjec- 
tives '  manifest'  or  '  evident'  is  an  adequate  render- 
ing of  either  li'Say/xa  or  IvScL^ii. 

3.  In  2  Th  3",  St.  Paul,  referring  to  the  conclud- 
ing salutation  written  by  his  own  hand,  says  that 
it  '  is  the  "  token  "  {(Tri/ieiov)  in  every  epistle.'  An 
exhaustive  account  of  these  interesting  words 
would  require  a  general  examination  of  the  epistol- 
ary methods  of  the  contemporary  Grseco-Roman 
world.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  St.  Paul, 
in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  his  age, 
probably  dictated  his  Epistles  to  an  amanuensis 
(cf.  Ro  16~),  adding  a  few  words  at  the  end,  in  his 
own  writing,  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
document.  These  authenticating  words  might 
consist  of  the  bare  salutation,  as  in  the  present 
passage,  or  might  contain  other  words  in  addition 
(cf.  1  Co  16-'-,  Col  418,  Gal  6"-" ;  Deissmann  goes 
so  far  as  to  hold  that  in  2  Cor.  the  apostolic  auto- 
gi'aph  begins  at  10').  The  probability  is  that  the 
Apostle  would  authenticate  every  Epistle  by  his 
autograph  greeting  at  the  end.  In  the  cases  where 
be  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  (1  Co  16^', 
Col  4'*,  and  the  present  passage  ;  cf.  too  Gal  6")  he 
may  have  been  anxious  to  certify  the  letter,  as 
against  any  forgeries  that  might  be  circulating  in 
his  name.  The  use  of  the  word  (n)n€ioi>  here,  followed 
by  the  elucidating  oCrws  ypdipw  (almost  like  our 
English  'signed')  is  closely  parallel  to  the  aeixri- 
/ictu/xai  (generally  contracted  into  aea-q.)  with  which 
many  papyri  and  ostraca  close.  An  alternative 
method  of  certifying  a  letter  was  to  give  to  the 
bearer  a  '  token  {<j6ij.^o\ov)  as  proof  of  his  com- 
mission (cf.  S.  Witkowski,  Epistulce  Privatm,  Leip- 
zig, 1906,  no.  25). 

LiTERATFRE.— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1S95,  p.  135  f. ;  A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient 
East,  Eng.  tr.2,  do..  1911,  p.  153  ;  G.  Milligan,  St.  Paul's  EpiMes 
to  the  Thessalonians,  do.,  190S,  Note  A,  'St.  Paul  as  a  Letter- 
Writer,'  pp.  121-130.  Dawson  Walker. 

TOMB.— See  Sepulchre. 

TONGUE. — Physiologically,  the  tongue  (7Xui<ra-a) 
is  accessory  both  to  the  sense  of  taste  and  to  the 
faculty  of  speech,  but  in  the  literature  of  apostolic 
Christianity  (e.g.  1  Co  14')  it  is  connected  with 
speech  alone.*  Here,  as  in  primitive  thought  gener- 
ally, to  which  the  nervous  system  and  the  more 
minute  structure  of  the  tissues  were  unknown, 
the  tongue  was  thought  to  possess  an  inherent 
faculty  of  speech,  and  the  ethical  qualities  attach- 
ing to  what  was  said  were  attributed  to  the  organ 
itself  (ethnic    parallels    in    J.    G.    Frazer,    GB', 

*  Similarly,  in  the  OT,  taste  is  not  specially  connected  with 
the  tongue  (Job  2012  refers  to  the  mouth  as  a  whole),  but 
with  the  palate  (5n).  For  the  more  scientific  Greek  view,  see 
Aristotle,  de  Anima,  ii.  10. 


London,  1900,  ii.  421,  422,  note).  As,  in  the  OT, 
the  tongue  is  said  to  concoct  deceit  (Ps  50'"),  and 
iniquity  is  said  to  be  in  it  (Job  6'°)  or  under  it 
(Ps  10'),  so,  in  the  NT,  it  is  said  to  delile  the  whole 
body,  to  be  a  restless  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison 
(Ja  3"-  *).  This  vivid  language  is  not  adequately 
characterized  by  saying,  with  Mayor,  '  The  tongue 
is  of  course  merely  the  innocent  instrument  em- 
I)l<)yed  by  the  free  will  of  man  '  (The  Epistle  of  St. 
James',  London,  1910,  p.  220).  That  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  '  odd  and  exaggerated '  in  the  language 
of  St.  James  really  marks  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  psychology.  When  joy  (.4c  2-", 
1  Clem,  xviii.  15),  arrogance  (1  Clem.  Ivii.  2),  deceit 
(Ko  3'^  1  Clem.  xxxv.  8)  are  connected  with  the 
tongue,  a  psycho-phy.sical  idea  underlies  the  usage, 
which  springs  from  the  conception  of  the  organ  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  personality. 

Early  Christian  ethics  seems  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  control  of  the  tongue  ; 
it  is  even  made  the  sine  qua  non  of  religion  (Ja  !•') 
and  the  condition  of  life  (1  P  3'°,  1  Clem.  xxii.  3; 
cf.  Ps  34'^).  It  is  particularly  urged  on  women 
(1  Clem.  xxi.  7,  Hermas,  Vis.  II.  ii.  3).  Evidently 
'the  scourge  of  the  tongue'  (1  Clem.  Ivi.  10;  cf. 
Job  5-')  was  a  very  real  evil  in  early  Christian 
communities.  We  may  also  note  the  rebuke  of 
hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  inner  life  and  its  outer  expres- 
sion :  '  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  with  the 
tongue'  (1  Jn  3").  On  confession  itself  great 
emphasis  was  naturally  placed  (Ro  14'';  see  also 
art.  Mouth)  ;  it  is  felt  that  the  truth  of  the 
inner  life  will  instinctively  utter  itself  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  spoken  word :  '  As  the  fountain 
gushes  out  its  water,  so  my  heart  gushes  out  the 
praise  of  the  Lord  and  my  lips  utter  praise  to  Him, 
and  my  tongue  His  psalms '  {Odes  of  Solomon, 
xl.  4,  5). 

The  word  '  tongue  '  occurs  in  a  figurative  sense 
in  Ac  2*  (tongues  of  fire  ;  cf.  Is  5-^)  and  Rev  5",  etc. 
(  =  language).  On  the  phenomena  of  glossolalia, 
which  St.  Paul  regards  chiefly  as  a  sign  to  un- 
believers (1  Co  14="),  see  artt.  TONGUES,  GIFT  OF, 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

Literature. — The  Commentaries ;  see  also  artt.  Man  and 
Mouth.  H.  WheELEK  RobINSON. 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— The  chief  authority  in 
apostolic  literature  for  the  gift  of  speaking  with 
tongues  {y\iji(r<ro\a\la.)  is  1  Co  14.  What  happened 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  described  (Ac  2*)  as 
speaking  'with  other  tongues'  (XaXeiv  iripms 
yXiixraais).  The  emphasis  lies  on  the  distinguishing 
iripaii.  The  speakers  spoke  in.languages  other 
than  their  own  :  under  the  stress  of  spiritual 
emotion  they  lapsed  into  a  foreign  tongue  ;  it  was 
a  special  phenomenon  peculiar  to  a  special  occasion. 
In  Ac  10'*  19"  the  same  phenomenon  according  to 
some  authorities  re-appears ;  but,  as  the  distin- 
guishing eripais  is  absent,  it  is  open  to  us  to 
regard  these  passages  as  parallel  to  1  Co  14  and  as 
indicating  a  phenomenon  other  than  the  Pente- 
costal. 

What  are  the  chief  features  of  glossolalia  in  the 
Corinthian  church?  (1)  Like  '  prophecy,' ' speak- 
ing with  tongues'  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  irvev- 
/xaTLKol  :  it  was  reckoned  among  the  charisms  as 
an  inspiration  or  endowment  originating  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  (2)  It  was  unintelligible  to  others 
(1  Co  14°,  'no  man  understandeth ').  (3)  It  was 
personal  to  the  speaker,  who  edified  himself  and 
not  the  church  (v.^).  (4)  It  is  described  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  as  y'XilKTcrais  XaXeiv  (v.')  and 
again  in  the  singular  7Xui<r(77;  (vv."'-^')  or  it>  yXuaiyi) 
(v.'")  [Sia.TT)iy\u(i(!rf%,  v.',  refers  to  the  instrument  of 
speech).  It  is  evident  that  '  tongue'  in  this  con- 
nexion is  used  of  a  specific  utterance.     It   is  an 
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open  question  whether  it  was  deliberate,  on  the 
groinul  that  ordinary  lanfrnage  was  unsiiilalile  for 
prayer  or  fellowship  or  testimony  ref,'arding  the 
sjiiritnal  life,  or  was  ])nHUu'od  apart  from  the  voli- 
tion of  the  speaker  nnder  tlie  inllnenfe  of  spirit\ial 
excitement  or  emotion.  Tlio  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view  :  in  other  words,  that  the  si)eaker 
was  the  subject  of  a  Spirit-possession  which  moved 
him  to  speak  '  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels'  (1  Co  13').  The  distinction  in  the  latter 
passage  points  to  an  ecstasy  which  on  occasions 
appeared  to  be  more  than  human,  as  if  the  Spirit 
used  a  human  medium  for  angelic  s])eech  (cf. 
2  Co  12*).  It  was  used  only  in  prayer  (1  Co  14--  "). 
It  was  speech  '  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God.'  To 
the  outsider  it  appeared  a  species  of  .soliloquy. 
Intellect  or  voCs  was  passive  or  Sko/jttos  (14"). 
There  were  many  types  of  tongues  {yivri  •/Kuaawv 

JOIO-  28\ 

Undoubtedly  St.  Paul  recognized  it  as  a  spiritual 
gift,  but  inferior,  as,  e.(j.,  compared  with  prophecy. 
It  was  of  no  value  to  an  unbeliever,  because  it 
could  not  lead  to  faith  :  cf.  St.  Paul's  application 
of  Is  28>"-  in  1  Co  14='.  Indeed,  to  both  the  out- 
sider and  the  unbelievei:  (v.=")  it  would  appear  a 
kind  of  madness.  Nor  to  the  believer  was  it  of 
real  benefit  unless  there  was  an  interpretation 
(v.");  and  the  speaker-with-tongues  was  coun- 
selled to  pray  for  such  an  interjiretation,  as  if  his 
utterance  per  se  were  of  little  value.  St.  Paul  was 
no  believer  in  unintelligibility  (v.") :  hence  his 
emphasis  on  a  e(crriij.os  ('capable  of  being  ex- 
pounded ')  \6yos  (v.").  He  claimed  the  gift  as  one 
of  his  o^vn  (v."),  but  preferred  five  instructive 
words  spoken  with  the  understanding  to  ten 
thousand  in  a  tongue  (v.").  If  his  words  were 
not  understood,  it  was  like  pouring  words  into  the 
empty  air  (v.').  Hence  an  interpretation  was 
essential,  though  this  was  a  gift  by  itself  and 
was  not  necessarily  exercised  by  the  speaker-with- 
tongues  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Corinthians  were  specially 
susceptible  to  such  abnormal  powers  ;  with  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  church  y\u(T(To\a\la.  was  more 
popular  than  teaching  and  prophecy,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  as  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon  it 
was  of  no  value  to  the  outsider  (i'Sicirj/s),  who  could 
not  even  say  '  Amen '  to  the  formula  of  thanks- 
giving (v.'*).  The  common  sense  of  St.  Paul  was 
undoubtedly  tried  by  its  inefl'ectuality  ('your 
thanksgiving  may  be  all  right,  but  then — the  other 
man  is  not  edified  !'  [v."  in  J.  Moffatt,  The  New 
Testament:  A  New  Translation',  London,  1914]). 

There  is  no  need  to  look  for  the  origin  of  this 
experience  among  contemporary  ethnic  cults. 
That  the  atmosphere  of  the  Hellenistic  world  of 
St.  Paul  was  full  of  the  phenomena  of  mysticism 
and  ecstasy  is  clear  to  all  students  of  the  mystery- 
religions.  But  the  ecstatic  manifestations  of  the 
Corybantic  or  Dionysiac  devotee  or  the  worshipper 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  are  simply  parallels  with  the 
Corinthian  Christian  phenomena ;  they  are  not 
sources  of  it.  Kopv/SavTiaf  (to  use  Philo's  word, 
Quis  Rer.  Div.  Jleres,  69,  quoted  by  Kennedy,  St. 
Paul  and  the  Mystery-Reliciions,  p.  66)  is  a  con- 
venient generic  term  for  Divine  possession  as  found 
in  the  revivals  of  ancient  and  modern  religions. 
To  Huxley  the  Salvation  Army  appeared  to  he  a 
kind  of  '  Corybantic  Christianity,  judged  by  its 
external  phenomena  of  religious  excitement  and 
enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time,  the  phenomena 
that  have  accomp.anied  revivals  such  as  early 
Methodism,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  recent 
Welsh  revival  have  rarely  been  of  the  type  of 
y\ua(To\a\ia  :  there  have  been  sobs  and  ejacula- 
tions, but  not  unintelligible  continuous  speech. 
In  a  valuable  appendix  to  his  Earlier  Enistlex  of 
St.   Paul-  (London,   1914)  K.    Lake  (' Glos.solalia 


and  Psychology,'  ch.  iv.  app.  ii.)  finds  traces  of 
glosxolalia  in  the  Testament  of  Job  and  in  the 
magical  papyri,  e.g.  the  Leiden  jiapyrus,  where 
Hermes  is  invoked  in  unintilligilile  symbols. 
The  use  of  strange  words  in  magical  fornmlas 
or  charms  which  is  to  be  found  in  circles  alien 
to  the  apostolic  comnmnilies  may  properly  be 
adduced  as  parallels  to  t/tu.i.wlalia  ;  but  it  would 
ap]iear  that  (jlox.iolalia  speedily  vanished  from 
apostolic  Christianity.  There  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  the  Apostolic  I'athers.  The  passages  quoted 
from  Irenu'us  (Hcer.  v.  vi.  1)  and  Tertullian  (c. 
Marc.  V.  8)  are  not  convincing  proofs  that  the 
practice  was  in  vogue  in  their  own  times,  while 
Chrysostoni  in  the  4th  cent,  is  unable  to  explain 
what  its  real  nature  was.  Lake  notes  the  case  of 
the  Camisards,  a  sect  of  French  Protestants  in  the 
early  18th  cent.,  who  are  known  nmler  stress  of 
religious  emotion  to  have  '  uttered  exhortations  in 
good  French,  although,  in  their  ordinary  state  of 
consciousness,  they  were  incapable  of  speaking 
anything  but  the  Romance  patois  of  the  C6vennes' 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  245).  A  clearer  ]iarallel  to  qlossolalia 
is  the  more  familiar  case  of  the  Irvingites,  whose 
ecstatic  utterances  were  an  unintelligible  jargon. 
Lake's  examination  of  the  phenomena  as  a  whole 
demonstrates  that  from  the  standpoint  of  psy- 
chology there  is  nothing  in  itself  unreasonable  in 
uncontrolled  or  uncontrollable  speech.  When  the 
subliminal  consciousness  is  called  into  play  or 
energy  by  religious  emotion,  there  results  a. para- 
phasia which  may  take  tlie  form  of  speaking 
languages  previously  not  known  by  the  speaker,  or 
uttering  speech  unintelligible  to  the  hearer.  The 
whole  subject  is  invested  with  renewed  interest 
by  the  modern  study  of  religious  pathology  and 
psychology.  It  would  now  appear  that  s|)eaking 
with  tongues,  like  so  many  other  |>benomena  of 
the  spiritual  consciousness,  whether  in  the  records 
of  the  Scriptures  or  in  non-canonical  writings  or  in 
the  general  annals  of  the  Christian  life  in  all  ages, 
is  capable  of  reasonable  explanation  on  p.sycho- 
logical  lines,  even  if  all  the  data  fail  to  yield  a 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  inquirer. 

Literature. — In  adrlition  to  the  works  named  under  Gn^8 
and  Prophecy,  the  following  may  be  consulted  :  K.  Lake,  The 
Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  PauP,  London,  1914  :  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  M  ii>^tery- lieligiona,  London,  1913  ; 
J.  Weiss,  Der  ernle  Korintherbrief,  Gotiingen,  llilo ;  F.  G. 
Hencke,  'The  Gift  of  Tongues  and  Related  Phenonu-na  at  the 
Present  Day,'  in  A.ITh  xiii.  |1!)09)  11)3-206;  W.  James,  The 
Varieties  of  Reli(iiuu.v  Experience^.  London,  I90;{,  lects.  ix.  and 
X.  ;  E.  Mosiman,  />(f.s-  Zungenreden.  fjeschichtlich  und  pst/cho- 
lnqisch  untersue/it,  Tubingen,  1911  (contains  an  excellent  biblio- 
eraphy).  K.  MARTIN   PoPE. 

TOPAZ  (roTrdfiov). — Topaz  is  the  ninth  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev  21'-'").  The 
topaz  of  modern  mineralogy  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  the  stone  denoted  by  ToirdiLov 
was  probably  that  variety  of  olivine  w liich  is  now- 
termed  chrysolite  or  peridot.  It  was  found  in  the 
Toirdfios  pija-oi  of  the  Red  Sea.  Pliny  (IIN  xxxvii.  8) 
speaks  of  it  as  held  in  very  high  estimation,  'e 
virenti  genere,'  and  Strabo  (XVI.  iv.  6)  says  : 

'The  topaz  is  a  translucent  stone,  sparkling  with  a  golden 
lustre.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  daytime,  because  it 
is  outshone,  but  at  night  it  is  visible  to  those  who  collect  it. 
Placing  a  vessel  over  the  spot  as  a  mark,  they  dig  (the  stones) 
up  by  day.  A  body  of  men  is  appointed  and  maintained  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt  to  guard  the  place  where  they  are  found,  and 
to  superintend  the  collection  of  them.* 

This  ancient  topaz  was  soft  and  easily  engraved  : 
'eadem  sola  nobilium  limam  sentit'  (Pliny,  lor. 
cit.).  The  modern  topaz,  on  the  contrary,  is  nearly 
as  hard  as  a  diamond.  James  StRAHAN. 

TORMENT.— The  noun  'torment'  is  the  tr.,  in 
all  ])assages  except  one,  of  ^aaaviaixb^,  a  Or.  word 
found  in  the  NT  only  in  Rev.  In  1  .In  4"  »t6Xa<ris 
is  so  tr.  in  AV  (RV  'punishment').     The  cognate 
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verb  paaavl^u  is  rendered  '  torment '  in  four  out  of 
six  passages,  the  exceptions  being  Kev  IS''  (AV 
'  pained,' RV  'in  pain ')  and  2  P  2"  (AV  and  RV 
'  vexed ').  In  AV  KaKovxioixai  is  in  one  of  tlie  two 
cases  of  its  occurrence  rendered  '  torment '  ( He  IF': 
RV  'evil  entreat').  In  4  l^^f'  'torment'  is  the 
rendering  of  cruciiiincntum  in  ix.  9,  xiii.  38  (AV 
and  RV),  of  crucintus  in  vii.  67  (RV),  of  tormentum 
in  vii.  36,  38  (RV),  oi  sup/iikiiuii  in  vii.  66,  80,  84, 
86  (RV),  of  cruciamentum  in  ix.  12  (RV  ;  AV 
'pain').  Criiciare  is  tr.  'torment'  in  xiii.  38  (AV 
and  RV)  and  torquere  in  v.  34  (RV). 

Torment  is  physical,  or  mental,  or  both.  Of 
mental  torment  we  have  instances  in  2  P  2",  where 
Lot  is  said  to  have  '  vexed '  (RVni  '  tormented  ')  his 
soul  with  the  lawless  deeds  of  liis  neighbours  ;  in 
Rev  11'°:  'These  two  prophets  tormented  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth ' ;  in  4  Ezr.  v.  34 :  '  My 
reins  torment  (torquent)  me  every  hour  while  I 
labour  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  High ' ; 
and  in  vii.  64  :  '  15y  reason  of  this  we  are  tormented 
(cruciainur),  because  we  perish  and  know  it.' 

Of  physical  torment  in  this  life  we  have  a  few 
instances.  In  one  passage  the  pangs  of  childbirth 
are  likened  to  '  torment.'  The  woman  arrayed  as 
the  sun  was  'travailing  in  birth,  and  in  pain  to 
be  delivered '  (pixaavi^oixii'-q  tckc'lv.  Rev  12'^).  Such 
men  as  have  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  forehead 
are  tormented  by  tlie  scorpions  live  months  ;  '  and 
their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion, 
when  it  striketh  a  man'  (Rev  9').  Of  scorpions 
G.  E.  Post  says  (HDB,  s.v.),  'Their  sting  is  very 
painful,  frequently  causing  a  night  of  agony, 
which  nothing  but  a  large  dose  of  morphine  will 
a.ssuage.'  The  torments  of  Babylon  the  Great 
consist  of  plagues,  death,  mourning,  famine,  and 
burning  with  tire  (Rev  18"-),  especially  the  last 
(Igio.  15)  fjjg  heroes  of  Israel  were  'tormented' 
(He  11",  RV  '  evil  entreated'). 

To  torments  after  death  we  have  fairly  numerous 
references  in  Rev.  and  4  Ezra.  Those  who  worship 
the  Beast  and  his  image  shall  be  tormented  with 
fire  and  brimstone  ;  and  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  shall  ascend  for  ever  and  ever,  there  being 
no  rest  for  them  day  or  night  (Rev  14""").  A 
similar  punishment  awaits  the  devil,  the  Beast, 
and  the  False  Propliet,  who,  after  being  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  shall  be  tormented 
day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever  (Rev  20'°).  Those 
who  have  cast  away  despitefully  the  ways  of  God 
'shall  dwell  in  torments'  {4  Ezr.  ix.  9).  Those 
who  have  scorned  God's  law  must  know  it  (or 
Him)  afterdeath  by  torment  (ix.  12).  TheMes.siah 
shall  show  the  evil  multitude  '  the  torments  where- 
with they  shall  be  tormented,  which  are  likened 
unto  a  flame'  (xiii.  38).  It  is  better  with  beasts 
« than  with  men,  for  they  know  not  of  torments 
promised  them  after  death  (vii.  66).  Fire  and 
torments  await  the  wicked  (vii.  38).  The  apostates 
shall  be  tormented  (vii.  72).  The  torments  begin 
in  the  Intermediate  Abode  (vii.  75,  80,  86,  99),  and 
are  increased  after  the  Final  Judgment  (vii.  36,  38, 
84).  The  pit  of  torment  is  synonymous  with  the 
furnace  of  hell  (vii.  36).  Other  instances  of  future 
torment  are  found  in  2  Bar  36'°'-  51"  5'2^  54'*'-  552-' 
5613  592.  n  786  838  859. 

Literature. — R.  H.  Charles,  The  Apocalypse  of  Saruch, 
London,  1896 ;  P.  Volz,  Judische  Eschatolorjie,  Tubingen,  1903, 
§  39  ;  Libri  Apocryphi  Veteris  Testatnenti,  ed.  O.  F.  Fritzsche, 
Leipzig,  1871 ;  DCG,  s.v.  '  Torment.' 

William  Watson. 
TOWN -CLERK.  — The  town-clerk  of  Ephesus 
(Ac  19^5-"),  who  displays  tact  and  also  points  out 
the  illegality  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
crowd,  with  the  proper  means  of  redress  if  there 
be  a  real  gi-ievance,  was  a  typical  official  of  a 
Greek  city  with  tlie  Athenian  type  of  constitution. 
In  cities  like  Ephesus,  which  were  the  headquarters 


of  a  Roman  governor,  the  town-clerk  appears  to 
have  acted  al.so  as  a  kind  of  intermediary  hetween 
the  proconsul  (with  his  start)  and  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  Acts  narrative  is  in  fact  a  pre- 
cious document  for  the  understanding  of  the  town- 
clerk's  position.  With  the  advent  of  the  Empire 
tlie  free  democratic  constitution  of  most  jirovincial 
cities  was  suspended.  The  assemblies  could  be  held 
only  with  the  |)ermission  of  the  governor,  who 
was  an  Imperial  official  (cf.  IQ^'"*').  No  longer  could 
a  citizen  bring  a  proposal  before  the  assembly  per- 
sonally, but  only  through  the  presiding  official. 
The  old  council  of  annually  elected  citizens  re- 
mained, as  did  the  old  magistracies.  These  offices 
were  held  only  by  the  rich,  as  no  salary  was  at- 
tached to  them.  The  cTpar-qyol  (see  MAGISTRATE, 
Praetor)  and  the  ypa/xixanus  toO  57)fjLov  formed  the 
magisterial  board  of  the  city.  Every  measure  to 
be  brought  before  the  people  must  first  have  had 
their  approval  and  support.  These  magistrates 
seem  to  have  presided  over  the  assembly  in  rotation. 
A  decree  passed  by  the  a.ssembly  required  the  con- 
lirmation  of  the  governor  before  it  could  become 
law.  The  high  importance  of  the  town-clerk 
appears  from  the  fact  thut  his  name  alone  is  fre- 
quently given  as  a  means  of  dating  a  decree,  and,  if 
it  is  his  second  period  of  office,  inscriptions  indicate 
that  in  the  usual  way.  An  inscription  of  Bran- 
chid*  in  the  same  province  of  Asia  as  Ephesus 
(Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum,  no.  921) 
provides  the  best  illustration  of  the  import  of  this 
riotous  assembly  in  Ephesus  (C.  G.  Brandis,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  ii.  [1896]  col.  1551).  A  citizen  of 
Brancbidce  in  48  B.C.  is  celebrated  on  it  as  having 
gone  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  and  restored  to  the 
people  of  BranchidEe  their  former  assembly  and 
laws.  Under  the  Empire  privileges  were  apt  to  be 
taken  away  from  cities  if  they  were  abused.  This 
had  happened  in  the  case  of  Branchidie,  and  only 
the  intervention  of  a  prominent  citizen,  who  took 
the  journey  to  Rome  and  doubtless  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money,  was  able  to  recover  their  old  rights 
for  the  populace.  So  in  Ephesus  and  elsewhere  the 
local  officials  were  most  careful  to  avoid  punisliment 
from  the  Roman  authorities  on  account  of  assemblies 
illegally  summoned. 

Literature.— O.  Scliulthess,  s.v.  ypafLfiajeU  in  Pauly-Wis- 
Bowa,  vii.  [1912]  cola.  17U3-17S0  ;  J.  Menadier,  Qua  condicione 
Kpfifsii  vsi  Hint  inde  ab  Asia  in  /ortnnin  prom'ncia;  redacta, 
Berlin,  18S0 ;  H.  Swoboda,  Die  (friechisi'hen  Vi)iksbeschliisse, 
Leipzig,  1S90 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen,  London,  1S95,  pp.  28111.,  305. 

A.   SOUTER. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE.—!.  Introductory.— 

Tr.ade  and  commerce  occupied  almost  as  great  a 
place  in  the  life  of  ancient  communities  as  they 
do  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  apart  from  such  de- 
velopments as  the  railwaj',  the  steamship,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone  have  introduced,  tlie 
chief  ditt'erence  between  the  two  periods  might  lie 
found  in  the  somewhat  changed  attitude  of  the 
leisured  and  professional  classes  towards  them. 
The  attitude  which  the  philosopher  Plato  adopts 
towards  manual  industries  as  /Sdi'oi/iroi,  '  base, 
ignoble,  vulgar,'  was  only  too  faithfully  followed 
by  the  whole  class  of  writers,  Greek  and  Roman. 
It  is  wonderful  how  long  the  absurd  hypocrisy 
has  persisted  in  Europe,  by  which  the  very  pro- 
cesses which  bring  the  necessaries  of  life  within 
our  reach,  and  the  very  sources  from  which 
directly  or  indirectly  many  draw  their  income, 
are  despised. 

It  would  have  been  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
this  attitude  except  for  the  reason  that  it  afibrds 
a  ready  explanation  of  the  scant  mention  which 
trade  and  commerce  receive  in  the  ancient  authors. 
The  extreme  meagreness  of  our  information  makes 
it  impossible  to  give  any  comprehensive  or  detailed 
account  of  the  subject.     The  inscriptions  are  here 
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more  valuable  than  the  authors,  and  even  they  as 
a  rule  make  mention  of  coiniuereial  matters  rather 
V>y  aci'itlent  than  of  set  iiur|)ose.  The  everyday 
experience  of  life  is  not  as  a  rule  that  willi  which 
writers  earlier  than  our  own  period  have  thought 
fit  to  deal.  The  obvious  is  avoided,  and  we  are 
often  left  to  inference  more  or  less  hazardous. 
Tliere  is  one  way,  liowever,  in  which  the  permeat- 
in<;  influence  of  trade  makes  itself  everywhere  felt, 
and  that  is  in  the  language  of  metaphor.  The 
Koman  writers,  for  example,  constantly  employ 
metaphors  from  book-keeping. 

The  Jewish  attitude  to  trade  was  altogether 
healthier  than  that  of  their  Western  neighbours. 
It  was  the  custom  to  have  every  Hebrew  child, 
whatever  his  station,  taught  a  handicraft.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  system  from  the  mere  health 
point  of  view,  as  a  prevention  of  exaggerated 
mental  development,  is  obvious.  The  prudential 
gain,  under  altered  circumstances,  is  no  less  so. 
St.  Paul,  though  a  Pharisee,  had  been  taught  the 
trade  of  making  tents  out  of  rough  C'ilician 
material,  and  tliis  enabled  him  to  be  independent 
of  his  churches.  The  valu.able  fruit  of  this  inde- 
pendence was  seen  in  his  power  to  rebut  charges 
that  were  levelled  at  fellow-apostles,  who  accepted 
a  lawful  material  recompense  for  evangelistic 
work.  The  true  Christian  attitude  has  always 
given  labour,  however  humble,  an  honour.aljle 
jilace.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  seeing  that 
the  Master  Himself  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  converts  gained 
a  livelihood  from  manual  labour,  whether  as  free 
men  or  as  slaves. 

2.  In  the  NT. — The  NT  contains  a  considerable 
body  of  references  to  trade  in  one  aspect  or 
another,  some  of  which  may  be  mentitmcil  here, 
while  others  are  reserved  for  later  mention.  St. 
Paul  (2  Co  2")  contrasts  himself  with  the  many 
who  '  hawk  (make  merchandise  of,  KaTrjiXevovTes) 
the  word  of  God.'  'Christ  has  bouqht  us  (i^-nyS- 
paaef)  from  the  law's  curse'  (Gal  3'^;  cf.  4°,  1  Co 
6-"  V-"*'  ^°) ;  we  are  advised  '  to  buy  up,'  '  make 
a  market  of '  (i^ayofiaidixd'oi)  the  opportunity  (Eph 
5'^  Col  4' ;  cf.  Kamsay,  St.  Paul  tlic  Traveller  and 
the  Moman  Citizen,  London,  1S95,  p.  148 f.).  One 
of  St.  Paul's  f.'ivourite  words  is  \oyl^o/iai,  '  reckon,' 
'calculate'  (literally)  (cf.  Ko  4'- * :  of  some  forty 
inst.ances  in  tlie  NT,  only  seven  belong  to  other 
authors ;  cf.  the  rarer  word  iWoyiw,  AXo7^w, 
Ro  5'^  Philem ").  He  constantly  uses  TrXoPros, 
irXoi'T^w,  irXoi/rifu)  (e.f/.  2  Co  8"',  1  Co  1",  Ro  2\  Eph 
1')  of  spiritual  wealth ;  cf.  Bijaavpl^ui  (Ro  2'').  A 
metaphor  from  the  testing  of  coin,  etc.,  is  56/fi^os, 
'approved,'  and  cognates  (Ro  14'^  2  Co  10'^  etc.) ; 
a  meta]ihor  from  the  earnest,  tlie  large  portion  of 
the  price  paid  as  a  lirst  instalment  of  a  debt,  is 
ippajiiii/  (2  Co  1"  5',  Eph  1"),  and  /3f^ai6w,  li(fiatto<rtt 
(1  Co  1',  Ph  1')  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  con- 
nected with  surety.  Partnership  in  business  is 
suggested  by  Koivuvd;  (2  Co  I',  etc.),  KOivufia, 
M€Tox^  (2  Co  6"  8*  9",  Ph  P),  amKoi.vuiv6s,  o-wkoiv- 
uvlu,  ffvf/fiToxos  (Eph  3"  5'-",  Ph  4''',  Ro  II"). 
Profit,  gain,  is  suggested  by  xilpBoi  (Ph  3'),  by  the 
constant  use  of  irepiaabs  and  its  derivatives,  by 
irXeoxdi'w,  irXeoi-fJfa  (2  Co  8"* 9',  etc.),  and  perhaps  by 
Kapirlis.  Indeed,  the  language  of  St.  Paul  especially 
constantly  suggests  a  mental  background  of  trade 
and  commerce,  only  natural  in  one  brought  up  in 
great  cities  like  Taisus  and  Jerusalem.  (On  the 
subject  of  St.  Paul's  meta]ihors,  see  J.  S.  Howson's 
Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  new  ed.,  London,  188.'!,  and 
\V.  M.  Ramsay's  Luke  the  Phy.iician  and  Other 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Reliijion,  London,  1908, 
ch.  X.) 

3.  Trade  and  the  Roman  army. —Trade  in  the 
Roman  Empire  both  preceded  and  followed  the 
eagles  of  the  Roman  army.     That  it  preceded  is 


a  natural  inference  from  the  invariable  practice  of 
tra<lers,  who  seek  for  every  market  that  they  can 
get,  even  at  great  personal  risk.  The  ancient 
authors  naturally  say  little  of  this  pha.se  of  activity. 


Hut  the  facilities  for  greater  trade  activity  opened 

p  by  the  legions  enormously  incrca-sed  its  volume. 

The  armies  Tielped  trade  not  only  by  keeping  the 


population  of  a  conquered  country  in  subjection, 
but  also  by  the  building  of  those  sjilendid  military 
roads  which,  constructed  for  military  purposes, 
benelited  trade  no  less,  by  the  rapidity  and  the 
security  of  movement  which  they  made  possible. 
The  requirements  of  the  army  itself  also  Brought 
trade  to  remote  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  soldiers 
were  in  time  of  peace  citizens  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  certain  commodities  and  comforts.  Traders, 
in  order  to  su]iply  these,  settled  at  the  armed 
camps  and  outposts,  and  the  rows  of  their  shops 
helped  to  convert  the  camps  into  towns.  They  at 
the  same  time  served  as  valuable  agents  of  Romau- 
ization,  and  helped  the  provincials  to  become 
Romans,  in  externals  at  least,  in  a  very  short  time. 
Fifty  j'ears  after  Gallia  Narbonensis  became  a 
province,  all  the  business  done  by  the  provincials 
was  done  through  the  Roman  merchants.  The 
vast  numbers  of  these  in  the  rich  Roman  province 
of  Asia  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  are  revealed  by  the  statistics  of  the  Italians 
murdered  by  Mitliradates,  variously  given  as 
80,tiOO  and  150,000.  Later  evidence  with  regard 
to  Asia  points  the  same  way.  So  with  regard  to 
Africa  in  the  same  century,  our  authorities  show 
the  abundance  of  Roman  merchants,  bankers,  and 
commercial  companies.  In  London,  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  merchant  class  was 
already  large,  though  the  province  Britain  was 
then  new.  The  importance  of  such  merchants  is 
also  seen  from  the  fact  that,  being  Roman  citizens, 
they  constituted  the  aristocracy  of  every  provincial 
community  in  which  they  lived. 

i.  Inter-provincial  trade. — Not  only  were  Italian 
traders  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but 
provincials  from  one  part  are  found  established  in 
trade  in  another  part.  At  a  place  like  Aquileia, 
a  Knotenpunkt  and  distributmg  centre  of  com- 
merce between  the  North- East  provinces,  Italy, 
the  East,  and  Africa,  there  was  a  cosmopolitan 
population.  But  the  Orientals  were  the  great 
traders.  The  great  Phoenician  and  Syrian  cities 
had  factories  in  Italian  cities  like  Puteoli  and 
Rome.  Alexandrian  commerce  found  ready  markets 
in  the  great  coast  towns  of  the  lilaiU  Sea.  The 
officer  who  had  charge  of  St.  Paul  found  an  Alex- 
andrian trading  vessel  at  Mj-ra  in  Lycia  (.Ac  27°). 
The  graves  of  Syrian  merchants  in  particular  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Roman  Empire,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  their  importance  as 
bankers  in  the  ."ilh  and  6tli  cent,  records  of  Gaul. 
There  is,  strangely,  no  evidence  for  commercial 
settlements  of  ijews. 

S.  Coins  and  bills.— As  mediums  of  exchange 
coins  and  bills  were  in  universal  use,  and  the 
system  of  banking  h.ad  reached  a  very  considerable 
development.  The  coinage  system  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  based  on  a  settlement  made  between 
the  senate  and  Augustus  (15-11  B.C.).  The  right 
of  coining  gold  and  silver  in  Rome  was  reserved  to 
tlie  Emperor,  but  the  senate  was  authorized  to 
issue  copper  and  brass  coins,  with  the  letters  SC 
(:=senatus  consulto)  stamped  on  them.  The 
governors  of  senatorial  provinces  had  the  riglit  to 
issue  coins,  which  after  A.D.  6  l)ore  the  portrait, 
not  of  the  governor,  but  of  a  nicinber  or  members 
of  the  Imperial  family.  The  weight  of  the  aureus, 
or  gold  coin,  was  reduced  by  Augustus  from  jV  of 
a  pound  (  =  126  grammes),  the  weight  of  Julius 
Cajsar's,  to  ^V  (  =  120  grammes).  The  weight  of 
the  silver  deruirius  remained  as  before,  60  grammes. 
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In  the  senatorial  coinage  brass  (aurichalrum,  used 
to  render  xaXtoXi/Sdi'if)  in  certain  Latin  versions  of 
Kev  2",  copper  alloyed  with  20  per  cent  of  zinc) 
was  used  as  well  as  copper.  The  supervision  of 
the  senatorial  coinage  was  nominally  under  the 
charge  of  three  conimissionei's  of  senatorial  rank, 
tres  uiri  auro  argento  cere  flando  feriundo  ('  for 
the  melting  and  striking  of  gold,  silver,  copper'). 
The  Imperial  mint  was  a  branch  of  the  Imperial 
household,  supervised  by  the  a  rationibus,  or 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  The  coinage  from  the 
Roman  mint  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  great  Empire,  and  was  supplemented  by  other 
issues,  which  were  also  legal  tender.  Settlements 
of  Roman  citizens  outside  Italy  (colonice)  might,  if 
the  Imperial  permission  were  granted,  issue  bronze 
coins,  a  privilege  which  apparently  was  withdrawn 
about  A.D.  70.  A  number  of  cities  and  unions  of 
cities  (koiv6.)  in  the  Eastern  provinces  were  allowed 
to  issue  coins.  Syrian  Antioch  and  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia  (now  Kaisarieh)  issued  large  numbers 
of  silver  coins,  and  the  cistophorus  of  republican 
times  (cf.  Cic.  Att.  II.  xvi.  4)  in  Asia  was  replaced 
by  a  coin  of  the  value  of  three  Roman  denarii. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  bronze  was  also  coined 
in  the  East.  The  needs  of  the  East  were  further 
in  great  part  provided  for  by  an  Iniperial  mint  at 
Alexandria.  Besides  these,  smaller  Imperial  mints 
existed  throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  senate 
had  a  mint  at  Syrian  Antioch ;  Lugudunum 
(Lyons),  for  example,  served  as  a  mint  for  the 
Gallic  provinces. 

An  aureus  was  equivalent  in  value  to  25  denarii. 
Under  Nero  both  were  reduced  in  weight,  the 
aureus  to  :^  ot  a,  pound,  and  the  denarius  to  ^^  of 
a  pound  ;  the  quality  of  the  denarius  was  also 
debased.  The  victoriatus  (so  called  because  it  has 
Victory  crowning  a  trophy  as  reverse)  deserves 
mention.  It  was  a  silver  coin,  originally  -^^  of 
a  pound  in  weight,  in  reality  a  Greek  drachma, 
adopted  by  the  Romans  for  purposes  of  trade  with 
the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy.  Half  victoriati  and 
one  double  victoriatus  have  been  found.  Its  weight 
was  at  least  twice  reduced.  The  senatorial  coins 
in  the  baser  metals,  above  mentioned,  were  the 
brass  sestertius  (four  asses),  brass  dupondius  (two 
asses),  the  copper  as,  and  the  copper  semis.  The 
original  value  of  the  denarius  was,  as  the  name 
indicates,  ten  asses.  The  denarius  was  the 
standard  coin  in  the  Empire,  and  in  it  all  legal 
payments  were  made. 

6.  Bonds  and  bankers. — The  bond  {syngrapha) 
and  the  banker  {trapezita,  tarpessita  [Plant.])  were 
Greek  institutions,  as  their  Greek  names  show 
{crvyypa(pri,  T/jaTrefiri;?  ;  cf.  Mt  25",  Mk  11'°,  and  ||). 
In  early  Roman  times  a  man's  word  was  his 
bond.  Contracts  {sponsiones,  stipulationes)  were 
verbal,  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  not 
written  down.  The  whole  system  of  credit  had 
been  elaborated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellenistic 
period.  The  universality  of  the  Greek  language 
was  accompanied  by  the  Greek  commercial  system. 
The  Romans  readily  adapted  themselves  to  it. 
Syngrapha  was  used  to  indicate  a  bond,  perinutatio 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  perscriptio  a  cheque  or 
banker's  draft.  The  men  who  engaged  in  financial 
operations  were  called  negotiatores,  and  are  origin- 
ally to  be  distinguished  from  the  mereatores, 
merchant  princes ;  but  in  Imperial  times  the  dis- 
tinction became  obliterated.  Two  instances  of  the 
value  of  the  negotiatores  may  be  given.  Cicero, 
in  spite  of  his  good  government  of  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  (the  name  included  in  his  time 
Cilicia,  Cilicia  Tracheia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Pisidia, 
Isaurica,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  part  of  Galatia 
[Ramsay,  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  London,  1899,  map  opposite  to 
p.  103]),  was  able  to  acquire  about  £18,000,  whicli 


he  deposited  at  Ephesus  on  his  return  journey 
[Correspondence  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  ed.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell 
and  L.  C.  Purser,  7  vols.,  Dublin,  1879-1901,  vol. 
iii.  p.  xxxvi).  If  he  had  not  been  so  anxious  for 
a  triumj)!!  he  could  doubtless  have  entered  Rome 
and  cashed  a  cheque  there.  As  it  was,  Pompey 
annexed  Cicero's  savings  for  the  civil  war.  It  is 
highly  probable,  also,  that  the  great  collections  of 
the  Pauline  churches  in  the  four  provinces  (Galatia, 
Asia,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Ac  20,  etc.)  for  tlie  poor 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  were  conveyed  there, 
not  in  coin,  but  in  the  form  of  bank  drafts  on 
Jerusalem.  The  risk  of  conveying  large  sums  by 
land  and  sea  was  considerable. 

7.  Profits. — With  regard  to  the  profits  made  by 
Roman  traders  not  much  can  be  said.  Friedliinder 
(Roman  Life  and  Manners  iinder  the  Early 
Empire,  i.  305)  estimates  that  modern  proHts  of 
European  trade  range  between  10  per  cent  in 
Europe  and  66  per  cent  in  Japan,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  Roman  profits  must  have  been  still  greater. 
The  state  of  universal  peace  and  the  security  of 
travel  in  the  1st  cent,  must  certainly  have  con- 
duced to  the  quicker  circulation  of  money  and  the 
expansion  of  trade. 

8.  Travel. — In  modern  times  correspondence  and 
advertisement  play  a  much  larger  part  than  they 
did  in  ancient  times.  If  even  we,  however,  have 
been  unable  to  dispense  with  the  personal  inter- 
view (and  indeed  German  foreign  trade  has  been 
built  up  mainly  by  the  persuasiveness  and  resource 
of  German  commercial  travellers),  in  the  1st  cent, 
it  played  an  important  part.  The  merchant  prince 
himself  made  long  journeys  by  sea  and  land  from 
end  to  end  of  the  Empire  to  sell  his  wares.  Horace 
makes  several  allusions  to  the  hardship  of  constant 
travel  undergone  by  them  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
(Carm.  I.  i.  15-16,  xxxi.  10-11,  III.  xxiv.  39-40, 
Serm.  I.  i.  4-6,  16-17,  Ep.  I.  i.  45,  xvi.  71,  Ars  Poet. 
117).  The  mercator  seems  to  have  impressed  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  fools.  Other  authorities 
are  in  accord  with  him  as  to  the  daring  and  tireless 
activity  of  the  class. 

One  or  two  specimen  voyages  may  be  referred  to 
in  illustration.  The  best  known  case  is  that  of  a 
merchant  Flavins  Zeuxis  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
an  inland  city,  be  it  observed,  who  voyaged  from 
Asia  to  Rome  seventy-two  times  (CIG,  3920), 
taking  the  dangerous  route  by  the  south  of  the 
Peloponnese  on  each  occasion,  instead  of  the  easier 
method  of  trans-shipment  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  A  certain  Gains  Octavius  Agathopus  at 
Puteoli  mentions  that  place  as  his  final  home  after 
many  wearisome  journeys  East  and  West  (CIL  x. 
2792).  The  Black  Sea  ports,  Britain,  and  Ireland 
were  known  to  such  traders.  The  love  of  Christ 
led  St.  Paul  to  take  the  same  risks  as  the 
merchants  took  for  less  worthy  motives.  Besides 
the  classic  account  of  the  gieat  voyage  in  Ac  27, 
we  learn  from  2  Co  ll'^"-^  which  of  course  ante- 
dates, and  does  not  post-date,  as  Pelagius  imagined, 
the  narrative  in  Acts,  that  St.  Paul  had  suflered 
shipwreck  three  times,  and  had  spent  a  night  and 
a  day  in  the  deep,  also  that  he  had  been  in  perils 
in  (on)  the  sea. 

9.  Merchant  ships.  —  There  were,  of  course, 
various  kinds  of  merchant  vessels.  There  were 
the  heavy  merchantmen,  or  onerariee  naves,  the 
ponto  and  the  corbita,  of  which  the  first  appears 
to  have  been  Gallic  in  origin  (cf.  Cses.  de  Bell.  Ciu. 
III.  xxix.  3,  xl.  5).  A  mosaic  found  in  the  province 
of  Africa  shows  us  a  ponto  with  a  mainmast  and  a 
square  sail,  and  with  a  foremast  which  appears  to 
be  dipped ;  it  is  also  provided  with  long  planks 
(wales)  outside  the  bulwarks  on  either  side,  to 
protect  the  steering  paddles.  The  stern  is  sharply 
pointed.  The  corbitn,  or  basket-shaped  vessel 
(from  corbis,  '  basket '),  was,  as  its  name  indicates. 
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a  iiivich  ilumpier  structure  and  a  verj-  heavy  craft. 
These  two  kinds  of  vessel  woulci  of  course  be  more 
useful  for  river  tratlic.  Lijjliter  craft,  more  s\iit- 
ahle  for  the  open  sea,  were  llie  actuann  (from  tiqo) 
and  mijopuro.  They  are  represented  in  the  mosaic 
referred  to  as  having'  a  sinj;le  mast  and  oars  in 
addition  to  sail.  Tliey  were  designed  for  rapid 
rowinj;,  and  had  a  bank  of  oars,  numberinj;  from 
ten  to  thirty.  Their  character  made  them  useful 
as  dispatch-boats,  and  we  hear  of  them  as  also 
used  by  pirates.  They,  however,  used  i\\emyop(n-o 
(,ut'07rdpatv,  from  ^Os,  '  rowing-boat,'  and  Trapwf, 
'lightship')  more  frequently.  Other  craft  which 
may  be  mentioned  are  the  lishing-boat,  very  much 
like  our  own  .salmon-coble,  called  horein,  horicula, 
and  carrying  nets  ;  the  stlntta,  greater  in  breadth 
tlian  in  length,  used  for  river  traffic  ;  and  ihecelox, 
a  light  rowing-boat. 

10.  Roman  docks,  etc.  —  Rome  was  itself  a 
hart)Ourtowii,  llie  i|Uiiys  for  landing  merchandise 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Mount  on  the 
Tiber,  and  calloil  the  Kmiiorium  (iixTrbpiov).  This 
quarter  became  more  and  more  covere<l  with  large 
warehouses  {horren}.  Much,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
trattic  whicli  came  to  Rome  by  water  did  not  come 
in  ships  direct.  The  great  sea-harboiir  of  Rome 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  at  Ostia  (lit. 
'  mouths ').  Ostia  is  now  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
sea,  owing  to  the  silt  thrown  up  throughout 
centuries  by  the  yellow  river  ylavius  Til/eris),  but 
the  thorough  excavation  which  the  site  is  now 
undergoing  at  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Government 
has  revealed  its  importance.  Horrea  were  long 
buildings  bounded  by  a  street  on  each  of  the  longer 
sides,  and  divided  by  a  wall  longitudinally  into 
two  rows  of  store-rooms,  placed  back  to  back. 
Sometimes  they  formed  the  boundaries  of  a,  platea 
(square).  At  Ostia  they  were  used  to  receive  the 
heavy  goods,  pending  their  transportation  up  the 
Tiber  on  barges  to  Rome.  From  the  warehouses 
in  Ron\e,  which  were  partly  public  and  partly 
private,  and  not  all  situated  m  the  Emijoriura 
quarter,  the  goods  found  their  way  to  the  taherruB 
(shops),  and  thus  to  the  private  purchasers.  There 
must  have  been  large  warehouses  at  Alexandria 
and  Puteoli  in  connexion  with  the  great  corn 
traffic  between  Egypt  and  Italy,  as  well  as  at 
other  ports  (of.,  in  tact,  the  name  Emporia;,  of 
a  Greek  city  in  N.E.  Spain).  We  find  instances 
of  factories  in  the  West  belonging  to  Easterns. 
For  example,  various  Syrian  and  Phmnician 
cities  had  factories  at  Puteoli,  Rome,  Naples, 
Portus,  Ravenna.  The  Alexandrians  had  them 
at  Perinthus  (modern  Eregli)  in  Thrace,  and  at 
Toniis  (near  modem  Constantza)  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

11.  Fairs. — The  great  fairs  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  played  their  part  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  trade.  The  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  near 
Athens  and  of  Samothrace,  the  Feasts  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos  and  of  Pythian  Apollo  at  Delphi,  the 
Isthmian  Games  at  Corinth,  and  the  Olympian 
Games  in  Elis  (Peloponnese),  all  attracted  countless 
visitors  and  stimulated  trade,  being  the  ancient 
counterparts  of  the  Stourbridge,  Leipzig,  and 
Nijni  Novgorod  fairs  of  more  modern  times. 
Thus  the  pursuit  of  athletics  and  of  religion 
benelited  trade. 

12.  Customs  dues. — The  harbour  or  customs  dues 
in  our  period  are  not  known.  They  were  probably 
not  high.  The  Empire  was  divided  into  large 
customs  districts,  and  an  ad  ualorem  duty  was 
charged  on  goods  passing  from  one  of  these  to 
another.  A  uir.esima  (■^,  i.e.  5  per  cent)  duty  is 
known  for  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  was  probably 
general ;  a  quadrorfcsima  (^,  i.e.  2^  per  cent) 
duty  was  also  in  u.se,  for  example,  in  the  pri)vin<e 
of  Asia,  in  the  Bithynia-Pontus  and  Paphl.-igonia 


group,  and  in  the  '  Three  Gauls'  (Gallia  Lugudun- 
ensis,  (lallia  Bclgica,  Gallia  Aquitanica). 

13.  Trade  with  distant  countries.— (a)  Egy/d 
aud  Itidi't. — Some  acc<)uiit  may  now  be  given  in 
detail  of  the  distant  countriis  with  which  trade 
was  carried  on  by  the  .Mediterranean  i)eoi)les. 
Egy[)t  holds  a  very  important  place.  Not  only  did 
that  country  supjdy  a  third  ol  the  corn  consumed 
in  Italy  ;  it  was  also  the  home  of  the  papyrus 
plant,  so  extensively  used  as  writing  material. 
From  there  also  were  exported  various  building 
stones  (cf.  Stat.  Si/itae  II.  ii.  86,  Assouan),  linen, 
glass,  embroidered  stutls,  etc.  It  was,  further,  the 
way  to  East  India,  the  source  of  pepper,  pearls,  etc. 
From  Alexaiulria  the  journey  to  Coptos  up  the 
Nile  took  twelve  days,  with  a  favourable  wind. 
At  Coptos  the  goods  were  laden  on  camels  and 
Herenice-Troglodj'tice  to  the  S.  E.  was  reached  in 
eleven  or  twelve  days.  Berenice  with  its  ware- 
houses was  a  centre  for  Arabia,  India,  and  Et  hiopia, 
and  the  trade-routes  were  guarded  by  Roman 
garrisons,  which  had  also  dug  wells.  Doubtless 
this  was  the  route  taken  by  the  eunuch  of  the 
Candace  mentioned  in  Ac  8.  Thirty  days  were 
required  to  go  from  Berenice  to  Ocelis  in  Arabia  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  to  Cane  on  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  From  Cane  it  was  forty 
days  to  Muziris  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  whence 
goods  went  to  Barace  (Barygaza),  their  ultimate 
destination.  The  unloading  and  loading  took  little 
time,  and  in  December  they  started  the  return 
journey.  The  whole  journey  from  Alexandria  to 
Barace  and  back  took  six  months.  From  South 
Arabia,  especially  through  Adane  (Aden),  came 
incense  (cf .  '  grana  turis  unius  a.ssis,  Arabicie 
arboris  lacrimas,'  Tert.  Apol.  30)  and  other  per- 
fumes, spices,  and  precious  stones.  From  the  Great 
Lakes,  East  Africa,  and  Somaliland  ivory  was 
brought  via  Abyssinia  to  the  Nile. 

(i)  Syria. — Syria  was  itself  an  important  centre 
of  production.  The  purple  dyes  of  Tyre  and  Siilon 
are  constantly  referred  to  in  ancient  literature 
(cf.  Stat.  Siluae  III.  ii.  139,  'qua  pretiosa  Tyros 
rubeat,  qua  purpura  suco  Sidoniis  iterata  cadis,' 
and  especially  Mayor  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  '27). 
Artistic  work  in  glass  was  also  associated  with 
Sidon,  and  throughout  Sj'ria  fine  linen  (Lk  IG'", 
Rev  IS'--  '"  19'-  ")  was  woven  from  the  ilax  of  the 
country.  But  Syria's  chief  signilicance  wius  as  a 
halfway  house  for  the  merchan<lise  of  the  Further 
East.  In  addition  to  the  Indian  route  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  goods  from  India  could  be 
brought  by  the  port  of  Charax  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Euphrates,  and  then  by 
the  caravan  route  passing  through  Palmj-ra  to 
Damascus.  The  importance  of  Palmyra  (cf.  W. 
Wright,  An  Account  of  Palmyra  and  Zcnobia, 
London,  1895)  was  very  great.  The  tarill' levied  by 
that  city  brought  it  the  greatest  material  prosperity 
(cf.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi.,  ed. 
J.  B.  Bury,  London,  1905,  p.  306).  Another  trade- 
route  which  passed  through  Syria  was  that  by  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Petra  through  Bostra 
to  Damascus  or,  for  southern  Syria,  to  the  port  of 
Gaza. 

(c)  China. — Silk  from  China  also  reached  Italy 
in  part  throitgh  Sj-ria.  Yellow  silk  from  Cos  (C'o'ce 
uestes)  and  from  Assyria  (bumbycince  uestes)  made 
from  the  cocoon  of  the  wild  silk-worm  (bombyx) 
was  the  first  kind  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
references  to  these  products  abound  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Augustan  A"e  to  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  But  this  sort  was 
ousted  from  the  market  by  the  sujierior  pure  white 
silk  of  China  {.lericm  [from  Sei-es,  the  Chinese]  or 
holoscrica-  ['all-silk  ']  uc.itcs  [to  the  examples  of  the 
latter  word  in  Lewis  and  Short's  dictionary  add 
pseudo-Augustine,   Sermons,   cclii.    1,   cclxii.    1]). 
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Raw  silk  and  .silk  thread  were  also  exported. 
Four  trade-routes  brought  the  silk  products  of 
China  to  Home :  (a)  the  overland  route  from 
Northern  China  through  Chinese  Turkestan  to 
Bactria,  by  the  Caspian  gates  to  Media  and  the 
Euphrates ;  (h)  a  branch  of  this,  crossing  the 
Pamirs  from  Kashgar  and  descending  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  to  Karachi,  thence  by  sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  (c)  from  Central  China  through  Tibet  and 
Nepal  to  Palibotlira  on  the  Ganges,  down  the 
Ganges,  and  then  by  sea  to  Egypt ;  {d)  from  Catti- 
gara  (Tonkin)  {Jones,  A  Companion  to  Roman 
History,  p.  320). 

(d)  The  Baltic  coast. — The  amber  trade  opened 
up  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Baltic  coast.  From 
the  latter  district  it  was  brought  to  Italy  by  a 
route  which  eventually  passed  through  Carnuntum, 
an  important  military  station  (now  Petronell,  near 
Vienna)  on  the  upper  Danube.  The  discovery  of 
various  hoards  of  Roman  coins  and  articles  in 
Northern  Europe  suggests  that  there  was  a  trade 
in  other  commodities  as  well.  Certainly  timber, 
iron  ore,  and  gold  were  obtained  in  the  northern 
provinces. 

(e)  Gaal  and  Britain. — The  Romans  had  entered 
Gaul,  even  before  Cesar's  conquest  of  it,  from  the 
old  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  up  the  Rhone 
valley  from  Marseilles  (later  from  Aries),  and  from 
Italy  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass.  A  cask  of 
Italian  or  Narbonese  wine  bouglit  a  Gaulish  slave, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  cbielly  wine  that  the 
Roman  traders  brought.  Gallic  clothing  and 
pottery  were  also  bouglit  by  the  Romans.  At  the 
other  northern  corner  of  the  Empire,  at  Dioscurias 
or  Sebastopolis  in  the  Caucasus,  there  was  a  great 
trading  centre,  at  which  the  products  of  Southern 
Russia  were  exchanged.  The  lead-mines  of  the 
Mendip  hills  and  North  Wales  were  worked  by  the 
Romans.  Iron  was  extracted  in  the  Weald  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  gold  in  West  Wales.  A 
trade-route  existed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire.  But  the  most  important  country  for 
the  supply  of  minerals  was  Spain,  from  which 
copper,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  tin  were  obtained. 
From  this  short  account,  pieced  together  from 
scanty  data,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  tremendous 
commercial  activity  of  Rome  in  every  direction 
open  to  her. 

14.  Centres  of  distFibution. — Not  much  is  known 
of  the  distribution  of  the  goods.  Juvenal's  words, 
'iam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes' 
(Sat.  iii.  62),  are  typical  of  the  whole  Empire.  At 
Rome  was  the  greatest  distributing  mart  of  the 
world.  There  everything  that  could  bo  bought  for 
money  was  obtainable.  Other  great  distributing 
centres  were  Corinth  (the  most  natural  explana- 
tion of  '  they  of  Chloe'  [1  Co  1"]  is  that  they  were 
business  agents  of  a  house  trading  between  Corinth 
and  Ephesus),  Alexandria,  Syrian  Antioch,  Arelate 
(now  Aries).  Alexandria  was  a  distributing  centre 
for  paper,  spices,  etc.  Tin  was  in  stock  almost 
everywhere,  though  found  only  in  the  West  in  a 
natural  state.  Amber  was  to  be  found  every- 
where. Iron  goods — for  example,  Roman-made 
weapons — were  universally  known.  The  Italian 
pattern  of  stewpan  or  casserole  has  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  Northern  Europe.  Greek  pottery 
from  the  islands  of  the  .i^igean  was  sold  widely, 
but  Western  was  no  less  important  (the  classic 
work  is  that  by  J.  D^chelette,  Les  Vases  c6ra- 
miques  ornis  de  la  Gaule  romaine — Narbonnaise, 
Aquitaine  et  Lyonnaise,  2  voLs.,  Paris,  1904;  see 
also  the  literature  referred  to  in  P.  Gwynne,  7'Ae 
Guadalquiver :  its  Personrdity,  its  People,  and  its 
Associations,  London,  1912).  Each  maker  had  his 
own  hall-mark  ;  the  wares  of  Saguntum,  Arretium, 
Mutina,  Lyons,  and  other  centres  can  thus  be 
traced  over  the  Western  Empire.     So  also  Alex- 


andrian glass  articles,  Syrian  fine  linen  fabrics, 
Italian  wines,  sausages,  and  bams,  African  carpets, 
Gaulish,  Numidian,  Rhietian,  and  British  clothing, 
Tarentine  wool,  Cartagena  lish-sauce,  etc.,  were 
on  sale  in  the  most  unliUely  places. 

15.  Articles  of  commerce. — (n)  Slaves. — But  it 
is  now  time  to  pass  to  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  articles  of  commerce  themselves.  The  most 
important  of  them  were  the  slaves.  Of  these  some 
of  course  were  born  in  the  house  (tierna,  ancilla, 
oUir-qi,  olKdrii)  of  mothers  who  were  already  house- 
slaves,  and  had  for  fathers  either  the  master  or 
another  slave.  By  law  every  such  child  was  a 
new  slave  for  the  master.  But  the  household  of 
slaves  was  also,  and  perhaps  mainly,  added  to  by 
purchase.  All  slaves  were  valued  as  representing 
so  much  capital,  as  well  as  for  the  service  they 
rendered.  Hardly  a  household  existed  without 
one,  and  no  person  of  the  slightest  consequence 
would  go  out  into  the  street  unattended  by  one  or 
more  slaves.  There  were  also  grades  of  slaves, 
the  more  important  having  at  their  beck  and  call 
under-slaves,  uicarii.  They  also  varied  in  stand- 
ing and  cost  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  bought.  For  instance,  tlie  beautiful  boy- 
slave  [puer  delicatus  ;  Stat.  Siluae  II.  i.  vi.,  laments 
for  the  death  of  such),  as  a  luxury  of  the  rich, 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  used  for  immoral  pur- 
poses (cf.  jjLoKaKoi,  1  Co  6"),  was  exceedingly  costly. 
But  the  rough  farm  labourer  class  of  slave  could 
be  obtained  cheap.  Town  service  was  much  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  slave  class  than  country 
service,  and  a  refractory  town  slave  could  think 
of  no  greater  punishment  than  to  be  sent  to  his 
master's  country  estate  (Horace,  Sat.  II.  vii.  118). 
Tlie  slave  born  in  the  house  grew  up  with  the 
master's  lawful  children,  and  thus  a  close  rela- 
tionship was  established  between  them,  a  sign  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  the  house-slave  referred  to 
his  master  by  his  '  Christian '  name,  prcenomen. 
The  earliest  purchased  slaves  were  obtained 
directly  through  war,  for  the  word  mancipium 
comes  from  manu  capere,  but  later  through  the 
medium  of  the  slave  market,  a  regular  institution 
of  all  the  ancient  States  ;  slaves  reached  this  slave 
market  generally  as  booty  taken  in  war.  Every 
successful  war  in  which  Rome  took  part  brought 
in  a  number  of  captives  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
booty.  After  a  victory  or  the  capture  of  a  town, 
thousands  of  captives  were  sold  by  the  qucestor, 
eitlier  on  the  spot  or  at  the  nearest  market. 
Another  source  of  slaves  was  the  robbery  of 
defenceless  persons  committed  by  pirates  and 
highwaymen,  but  this  source  had  greatly  dried  up 
by  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Different  nationalities  were 
associated  with  ditl'erent  aptitudes  and  held  in 
various  esteem.  Phrygians,  like  Onesimus  (in 
Philemon),  were  little  esteemed,  and  were  com- 
monly employed  to  wait  at  table.  Many  interest- 
ing facts  with  regard  to  slaves  must  be  omitted 
here,  as  we  are  concerned  with  them  merely  as 
articles  of  merchandise. 

(6)  ]Vild  beasts.— The  purchase  of  beasts  for 
gladiatorial  shows  has  some  interest  owing  to  the 
(metaphorical)  expression  of  St.  Paul  (dS-npio- 
liaxnaa-,  1  Co  15'")  and  the  experience  of  Ignatius, 
who  was  condemned  to  face  the  beasts  in  the 
arena  at  Rome  (Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Bom.. ;  Irenaeus, 
adv.  Hcer.  V.  xxviii.  4).  Beasts  wild  and  tame 
were  exhibited,  or  hunted  by  trained  men.  The 
wild  beasts  fought  with  one  another  or  with  men. 
The  animals  appearing  in  such  exhibitions  were 
elephants,  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  and  bears 
from  foreign  parts,  especially  from  Africa,  besides 
stags,  boars,  and  bears  from  Europe.  Later  in 
becoming  known  to  the  Romans  were  the  hippo- 
potamus, crocodile,  rhinoceros,  anthropoid  ape, 
Gallic  lynx,  giraffe,  tiger,  zebra,  elk,  and  bison. 
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Governors  levied  tliese  contribudons  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Koine,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  reiterated 
ai)peals  of  Civlius  in  llonie  (t'lV.  ad  Fam.  viii.)  to 
Cicero  in  Cilicia,  to  send  him  panthers  for  a  show 
■which  he  wished  to  K've.  Tlie  variety  of  the  bcasi  s 
shown  is  siirpiissed  by  the  vast  and  incredible 
numbers  in  wliich  they  are  said  to  have  appeared. 
Aufiustus  records  tluit  3,500  African  beasts  were 
killed  at  his  shows;  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Colosseum  in  A. I).  SO,  9,000  tame  and  wihl  beasts 
were  killed,  while  in  A.I).  107,  after  Trajan's 
second  Dacian  triumph,  the  number  totalled  11,00(1. 
Details  of  all  the  means  of  accjuiring  these  animals 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  they  have 
not  come  down  to  us. 

16.  Food  supply. — [n)  Bread. — Something  must 
be  said  of  the  Roman  food  supply.  The  corn  was 
separated  from  the  chatf  either  by  animals,  com- 
monly horses,  or  by  threshinj;  machines  worke<l 
by  animals  (cf.  1  Co  '.)"■  '",  1  Ti  5"*),  or  by  Hails. 
On  the  threshing  Hour,  carefully  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  the  corn  was  shaken  out  from  the  husk. 
The  chair  of  far  (spelt)  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
grain  that  it  could  be  separated  only  by  pounding. 
If  the  w  ind  was  not  strong  enough  to  blow  away 
the  chali',  a  wicker  basket  (irri/o>',  vanmis,  Mt  3'-) 
was  used  for  winnowing.  The  staple  food  of  the 
early  Roman  was  porridge  {puis)  made  of  poundeil 
far.  The  poumling  process  gave  rise  to  the  name 
piHor,  which  thus  came  to  have  the  meaning 
'baker.'  Tritktim  [Iritticum),  'winter  wheal,' 
was  grown  in  dry  soils ;  of  this,  a  variety  silirio 
was  the  source  of  the  hncstllour.  Barley  (hordeum) 
was  little  used  as  human  food  except  by  slaves  and 
gladiators.  Millet  {piinicum  or  milium)  was  grown 
chietly  in  Campania,  and  oats  (auena)  were  sown 
only  for  green  todder  (for  which  the  general  word 
wa.»  farrago).  Other  crops  grown  for  fodder  were 
lucerne,  vetches,  and  tares.  IVas  and  beans  of 
various  types  were  largely  cultivated,  especially 
lupines.  The  production  of  bread  was  long,  as 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  a  purely  household 
matter.  For  boiUanqcrie  one  depended  on  the 
work  of  the  slaves  at  liome  ;  ior  pAtisserie  one  had 
to  resort  to  the  shops,  probably  most  of  them 
Greek.  The  handmill  or  quorn  (mola),  worked  by 
women,  \v,as  .a  feature  of  every  house  ;  the  larger 
houses  had  mills  worked  by  asses  or  mules. 
Water-mills  were  also  known.  The  loaves  were 
for  the  most  part  much  smaller  than  those  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  IJritain,  being  more 
like  large  rolls.  Leaven  (fiJ/ii;,  L,aX\n  fermentum) 
was  usually  employed  in  baking,  unleavened  bread 
being  regarded  as  less  health-giving.  The  result- 
ing paste  {<t>vpaiJ.a,  masna,  1  Co  u",  etc.)  was  formed 
on  the  baking-boaid,  either  by  hand  or  in  a  mould. 

(b)  Olive-oil. — The  use  of  butter  seems  to  have 
been  very  rare,  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Its  place  as  a  food  was  taken  V)y  olive-oil.  It 
woidd  be  diHicuIt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  olive  in  the  ancient  world.  The  extent  to 
which  it  was  grown  in  Mediterranean  lands  is 
vividly  shown  by  a  map  published  in  Ueissniann's 
St.  Paul :  a.  Study  in  Social  and  lieligious  Ilistori/, 
London,  1912.  In  Italy  the  olive  area  commonly 
begins  where  the  upiiermost  part  of  the  vineyard 
stops,  on  the  mountain  slopes.  St.  Paul  refers  in 
a  well-known  simile  to  the  dillerence  between  the 
wild  olive  (d-zfueXaioj,  oleii.<:tcr)  and  the  cultivated 
olive  {iXaia,  olca)  and  to  the  grafting  (Ro  11"''-'^)  of 
the  former  on  the  latter,  a  process  probably  less 
frequent  than  the  reverse.  The  cultivated  olive 
was  introduced  by  Greek  colonists  to  Italy.  The 
Sabine  country  provided  the  largest  yield,  and  the 
best  oil  came  from  Venafrum  (mo(iern  Venafro)  in 
Samnium.  Young  trees  were  not  removed  from 
the  seed-plots  till  they  were  live  years  old.  They 
attain  considerable  age,  and  do  not  bear  to  their 


full  capacity  for  a  number  of  years.  Olive-grow- 
ing was  therefore  a  trade  for  the  capitalist,  who 
could  wait  for  his  returns.  Before  the  fruit  was 
fully  ripe  it  was  picked,  and  the  lirst  process  in 
the  obtaining  of  the  oil  was  to  separate  the  pulp 
from  the  kirnel.  This  was  done  by  imtting  the 
olives  into  the  oil-mill  [trapetum],  by  which  they 
were  crushed.  The  pulp  when  separated  was  put 
into  the  oil-press  (Xtji/^s,  torciilar),  and  crushed 
there  to  obtain  the  oil.  It  was  caught  in  a  cistern 
(lacus)  and  afterwards  strained  of  its  impurities. 
Then  it  was  ready  for  the  large  earthenware  jars 
(dolia)  in  the  oil-cellar. 

(c)  Wine. — The  culture  of  the  vine  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  wine  being  then,  as  now,  the 
staple  drink  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples.  Corn- 
growing  in  Italy  had  been  largely  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
Wine  was  rare  and  costly  in  early  times  in  Italy  ; 
even  in  the  ;!rd  cent.  B.C.  it  was  poor  in  quality, 
and  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic  Greek  wines, 
especially  those  of  the  ./ligean  islands,  Chios,  Cos, 
Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Sainos,  held  almost  undisputed 
place  among  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  cities.  Even 
in  Italy,  however,  the  vineyard  was  the  source  of 
greatest  ]irolit  to  the  agriculturist.  We  lirst  hear 
of  F.ilcrnian  wine  under  .lulius  Ca'sar,  but  only  as 
two-liflhs  of  the  total  supply  provided  at  a  Gar- 
gantuan banquet  to  the  Roman  people.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  vine-growers  of  Latium  and 
Campania  had  so  perfected  their  vintages  that 
they  were  sought  for  even  in  India.  In  Pliny's 
time  (died  A.D.  79)  two-thirds  of  eighty  well- 
known  brands  were  Italian  ;  of  these  the  best 
were  the  Alban  and  Ca'ciiban  from  Latium,  and 
the  Massie  and  the  Surrentine  (the  latter  recom- 
meniled  by  physicians,  e.g.  Ciclins  Aurelianus,  de 
Cclrrilins  vol  Acntis  Pasnianibu.'i,  ii.  37).  Colu- 
mella, the  agricultural  writer  of  the  1st  cent.  A.U., 
shows  that  a  protit  of  rather  over  6  per  cent  was 
iditained  from  a  vineyard  of  about  4  acres,  but 
there  is  evidence  in  a  favourable  locality  of  as 
much  as  ten  times  that  i)ercentage. 

((/)  Vegetables  and  fruit. — Root-crops  were  not 
very  commonly  raised  except  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  the  turnip  was  used,  as  to-day,  for  the 
winter  food  of  cattle.  Flax  (Xii'oi',  linum)  yielded 
large  profits ;  hemp  (cannabis)  required  a  rich  soil. 
Of  fruit  trees  the  lemon  and  the  orange,  now  so 
characteristic  of  Italy,  were  unknown.  Peaches 
and  apricots  were  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
1st  cent.,  the  pistachio  nut  in  its  first  third,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  the 
first  melons  aroused  the  interest  of  students  and 
growers.  Every  town  was  surrounded  by  orchards 
and  kitchen-gardens.  The  llower-g.ardens  produced 
little  but  several  varieties  of  lilies,  ro.ses,  and 
violets,  grown  both  for  natural  use  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  perfumes.  Each  town  wius  supplied 
with  vegetables  from  its  own  environs,  but  these 
were  sometimes  also  exported  further  alield  ;  for  ex- 
amph',  Pumpcii  exported  cabbages,  ligs,  and  onions, 
and  Rome  obtained  peaches  from  V^erona,  asparagus 
from  Ravenna,  and  roses  from  Paistum.  It  was  in 
the  forum  holitorium  that  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  purchased  at  Rome.  '\'arieties  of  fruit  not 
already  mentioned,  which  could  be  obtained  there, 
were  apples  (Italian,  African,  Syrian),  jiears 
(Italian,  Greek,  and  African),  plums,  quinces, 
medlars,  chestnuts,  grapes,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts, 
lilberts,  almonds,  pomegranates,  cherries.  Of 
dried  fruits,  damsons,  Carian  ligs,  dates,  and 
raisins  (from  Si)ain)  were  on  sale.  Of  vegetables, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  follow- 
ing were  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  m.arket  :  squills, 
garlic  (still  so  chanicteristic  of  Soul  hern  Europe), 
leeks,  celery,  artichokes  (e.g.  from  Carthage  and 
Cordoba),  endives,  elecampane,  radishes,   cucum- 
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bers,  gourds,  lettuce,  cress,  mallow,  sorrel  (cf.  the 
soupe  d.  I'oseille  of  niodeni  France),  rue,  mustard, 
anise,  fennel,  coriander,  cummin,  dill,  etc. 

(e)  Fish. — Fish  was  the  real  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  table.  This  is  seen  in  the  liistory  of  the 
word  6tj/ov  {opsonin III),  which  originally  indicated 
any  sort  of  relish  taUen  with  bread,  and  latterly 
meant  '  fish  '  exclusively  (cf.  Jn  6»-"  21''-  ">■").  At 
lirst  little  fishing  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
in,  but  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  there  were  many 
aristocratic  fish-breeders,  who  in  their  private 
ponds  fed  various  sorts  of  rare  fish  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  table.  Among  the  fish  eaten  by  the 
Romans  were  the  sturgeon,  bass,  mullet,  sea- 
mullet,  the  'ruminating'  parrot  fish,  pearl  fish, 
turbot,  eel,  conger-eel,  murry  (a  sea-eel),  sheath 
fish,  trout,  salmon-trout,  pike,  prickly  flounder. 
The  common  people  esteemed  the  mackerel,  the 
anchovy,  the  tunny,  and  the  sand-smelt.  Certain 
of  the  latter  were  used  in  making  sauces.  The 
pearl  fish  was  common  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
sheath  fish  was  obtained  in  the  Nile,  Danube, 
Moselle,  and  Dnieper ;  the  best  murries  were  ob- 
tained from  Tartessus,  Messana,  and  the  Car- 
pathian Sea ;  the  best  turbots  were  caught  off 
Kavenna  ;  most  eels  were  caught  at  Verona.  The 
common  fi.sh  abounded  in  the  Italian  seas. 

(/)  Meat.  —  In  the  meat-market  {inacellum, 
liaKeWov,  1  Co  10'-'' ;  cf.  Ital.  tnacelleria)  were  to 
be  found  beef,  goat's  flesh,  lamb,  mutton,  and 
pork.  Pork  was  especially  in  demand,  particu- 
larly for  roasting  on  festal  days.  The  parts  of  the 
animal  most  ajipreciated  were  the  womb,  uddei', 
liver,  ham,  and  toes,  and  there  was  also  a  great 
sale  for  salt  beef  and  various  kinds  of  sausages.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  meat  sold  in  the  meat- 
market  had  been  sacrificed  to  gods  by  their  priests. 
The  inferior  parts  of  the  animal  miglit  then  be 
burnt,  but  what  the  priests  did  not  require  for 
personal  consumption  was  sold  in  the  meat-market 
(cf.  Ac  15=»  21-5,  1  Co  8  [whole  chapter]  10'^  Rev 
214. 20)_  Salt-  and  smoked-meat  were  imported  into 
Rome  from  Gallia  Cisalpina,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Cantabri,  and  the  Sequani.  In  addition  to  do- 
mestic animals,  game,  whether  obtained  from 
hunters  or  from  zoological  gardens,  was  also  sold, 
wild  boar,  sometimes  served  whole  (as  at  Queen's 
College,  0.\ford,  to-day),  hare,  venison,  dormouse. 
Nor  was  poultry  overlooked.  Birds  of  various 
sorts  were  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  preserved  in  aviaries  for  the  table : 
pigeons  of  costly  and  rare  types,  fattened  birds, 
particularly  the  diseased  goose  liver  become  ab- 
normally large  (cf.  the  modern  pdti  de  foie  gras), 
also  the  ptarmigan,  woodcock,  francolin  or  black 
partridge,  fieldfare  (fattened  on  pounded  figs), 
partridge,  quail,  peacock,  Guinea-fowl,  pheasant, 
black  grouse,  capercailzie,  crane,  stork,  and  fla- 
mingo. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  milk  and  various  kinds 
of  cheese,  of  which  the  Alpine  was  the  most 
famous  (smoked  cheese  being  also  in  demand),  and 
honey. 

17.  Markets  and  retail  dealers. — The  various 
kinds  of  food  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  large /ora, 
or  markets,  but  probably  most  of  the  business  done 
in  them  was  wholesale,  at  least  in  the  great  cities. 
From  the  fora  retail  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  food 
obtained  their  supplies.  Marquardt  (Privatlcben 
der  Homer,  p.  44811".)  divides  these  retail  dealers 
into  ten  classes  :  («)  corn-dealers,  bakers,  and  mil- 
lers ;  (6)  greengrocers;  (c)  fruiterers;  (d)  butchers, 
game-dealers,  and  poulterers ;  (e)  fishmongers ;  (/) 
wine-merchants;  (<;)  oil-dealers;  (A)  honey-dealers; 
(i)  salt-merchants  ;  {j)  cooks  and  innkeepers. 

18.  Textile  fabrics. — (a)  Production  of  wool. — 
We  pass  now  to  textile  fabrics.  By  far  the 
most  important  were  those  made  from  the  wool 


of  sheep,  the  earliest  use  of  which  is  prehistoric, 
like  the  arts  of  s])inning  and  weaving.  Great 
care  was  shown  in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  the 
varieties  of  wool,  which  was  in  .some  cases  pre- 
pared on  the  spot,  and  in  others  exported  as  rough 
material,  were  very  numerous.  Diflerent  breeds 
of  sheep  were  valued  according  to  the  fineness  or 
thickness  of  their  w'ool,  or  according  to  their  colour. 
Cross-breeding  was  freely  employed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  any  particular  wool.  The  best  Italian 
wool  was  that  from  Tarentum,  and  the  epithet 
Tarentine  thus  became  a  trade  description  for  fine 
wool.  On  being  obtained,  commonly  by  shearing, 
sometimes  by  plucking,  the  wool  was  prepared  for 
the  spinner.  Almost  all  the  processes  connected 
with  wool  were  carried  out  by  the  women  of  the 
household  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  the  Roman  matron's  proudest  boast 
that  she  lanaiii  fecit.  In  fact,  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  clothing  used  bj'  the  Romans  and  the 
ancients  generally  was  made  in  the  house.  Costly 
carpets,  hangings,  coverlets,  etc.,  were  naturally 
manufactured  by  experts  in  factories.  With  the 
progress  of  time  factories  got  more  and  more  of  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  also  to  do.  The  wool  was 
washed  in  hot  water  with  soap,  then  spread  out  to 
dry,  then  picked  and  carded.  All  these  jjrocesses 
were  a  necessary  preparation  for  spinning  and 
weaving. 

(b)  Fidling. — Fulling  (cf.  Mk  9^)  was  a  very 
important  trade  in  ancient  times,  both  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  fabric  and  in  the  cleaning  of  soiled 
clothes.  Only  the  simplest  washing  was  done  at 
home,  except  in  very  large  houses.  A  number  of 
gilds  of  fullers,  as  of  other  trades,  are  meiftioned. 
It  appears  that  water,  for  which  they  paid  speci- 
ally, was  a  necessary  part  of  their  equipment,  and 
that  they  did  not  employ  '  dry-cleaning,'  at  least 
exclu.sively.  Soap,  '  fuller's  earth,'  and  sulphur 
were  also  used.  Cutting  and  pressing  concluded 
their  work. 

(c)  Preparation  of  stuffs. — The  same  processes 
essentially  were  employed  with  flax  (linen,  Rev 
15«;  cf.  Ac  10",  Lk  24'^  Jn  W\  etc.),  cotton, 
hemp,  and  other  vegetable  stuffs,  as  also  with  silk, 
etc.  Flax  was  treated  much  as  it  is  to-day.  Rough 
linen  was  used  for  bath-towels,  ordinary  towels, 
etc.,  while  it  is  generally  believed  that  tine  linen 
is  indicated  by  the  word  ^iauos.  Cotton,  or  tree- 
wool,  as  the  Greeks,  like  the  Germans,  call  it, 
came  from  a  plant  which  Avas  in  ancient  times 
indigenous  only  in  East  India  and  Upper  Egypt, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  prepared  specially  on  the 
spot.  Of  its  preparation  we  in  consequence  know 
almost  nothing.  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  use 
hemp  for  weaving,  hut  the  Thracians  are  recorded 
by  Herodotus  to  have  done  so.  The  fibres  of  the 
wild  mallow  were  woven  into  garments  probably 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  these  garments 
were  known  to  the  Romans  for  a  long  period.  Silk 
as  a  material  for  clothing  has  been  referred  to 
above  (13  (c)).  Of  skins  used  by  the  ancients,  goat- 
skin was  the  most  important.  Especially  in  Spain, 
Africa  (near  the  Syrtes),  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia  it 
was  the  custom  to  shear  the  long-haired  goats  and 
to  weave  rough  material  out  of  the  hair.  From 
the  chief  place  of  manufacture  (Cilicia)  fabrics  of 
such  material  were  known  among  the  Romans  as 
cilicia  (St.  Paul's  'tents'  may  have  been  made  of 
this  stuff,  Ac  IS'),  while  the  Greeks  gave  them  the 
name  of  aaKKo^.  Out  of  it  were  made  cloaks, 
towels,  bed-covers,  hangings,  shoes,  and  sacks. 

19.  Sewing. — Sewing  did  not  in  ancient  times 
play  the  part  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  It 
was  mostly  in  the  addition  of  extra  parts  to  a 
garment  already  woven  practically  complete  that 
sewing  was  employed.  The  modern  practice  of 
weaving  a  whole  bale   of  cloth,  out  of  which  a 
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number  of  dill'erent  garments  are  to  be  cut,  was 
not  known  to  tlie  imcionts.  Among  tbo  Kouians 
the  use  of  the  needle  woulil  appear  to  have  been 
eomnioni'sl  with  leather;  otherwise  it  is  ditlieult 
to  uiulerstand  how  .v»y()r  (' sewer ')  came  to  mean 
'  shoeniaUor.'  Needles  of  various  sizes  and  thiiubles 
were  in  use.  An  important  part  of  ancient  industry 
was  the  manufacture  of  cushions  and  bolsters, 
wliich  were  more  extensively  used  than  among 
ourselves,  not  only  for  sofas  and  beds,  but  also  for 
seats  of  all  kinds.  The  covers  were  of  linen,  wool, 
or  leather,  and  tlie  stuthng,  which  was  in  early 
times,  and  later  also  anu)ng  humble  iieo|)le,  straw, 
consisted  at  a  later  period  also  of  rushes,  seaweed, 
tufts  of  reeds,  and  soft  leaves  of  plants,  the  com- 
monest being  Hocks  of  wool,  cotton,  and  feathers. 
Horsehair  was  never  used.  Embroidery  of  various 
kinds  was  practised,  especially  in  I'hrygia.  For 
the  making  of  felt,  .sheep-wool  in  particular  was 
used. 

20.  Dyeing. — Dyeing  was  well  understood  from 
an  early  period,  especially  in  purple,  and  this 
process  seems  from  the  lirst  to  have  been  carried 
out,  not  at  home,  but  in  the  factory.  The  charac- 
teristic word  for  '  to  dye'  is  ^airTeiv  (cf.  tiiu/uere) 
from  the  dipping  of  the  garment  in  the  dye  (cf. 
Rev  19"),  and  for  'the  dye'  tpapixaKov  (mccHcamcn, 
medicamentum).  As  a  rule,  the  stull'  was  dyed 
not  as  a  fabric,  but  previously  to  weaving.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  followed  a  practice  akin  to 
modern  cotton-printing.  The  chief  demand,  of 
course,  in  all  dyeing  was  that  the  dye  should  be 
lasting  and  proof  against  washing.  Alum  and 
other  substances  were  used  in  dyeing,  and  animal 
and  vegetable,  but  not  mineral,  dyes.  They  dis- 
tinguished between  herbal  and  snail  dyeing.  From 
the  former  were  obtained  madder,  salt'ron,  weed, 
woad,  litmus,  gall-nuts,  etc. ;  from  the  latter,  purple 
and  scarlet.  The  most  important,  the  subject  of 
constant  mention,  is  dyeing  with  purple.  Furple- 
(or  rather  violet-)  dj'eing,  properly  so  called, — that 
is,  dyeing  with  the  juice  of  certain  kinds  of  snails, — 
was  a  discovery  of  the  Phrenicians,  especially  those 
of  Tyre,  whose  products  remained  by  far  the  best 
(and  the  dearest).  Phcenician  purple  was  always 
understood  to  have  been  produced  in  this  way, 
while  imitations  from  other  countries  were  some- 
times made  from  plants.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Latin 
and  Greek  words  for  shell-lisli,  with  their  deriva- 
tives, are  very  often  used  for  purple-dyes.  Three 
difierent  types  of  shell-lish  (murex,  iropcfivpa,  pur- 
pura) were  employed,  one  obtained  at  Tarentum 
and  other  places  in  the  Adriatic  for  Tarentine 
piuple,  another  obtained  oil'  the  African  coast  for 
(!a-tulian  or  African  purple,  and  the  third  oil'  the 
Pha'uician  coast  for  Phtcnician  purple.  Uo/xpi'pa, 
though  properly  the  name  of  only  one  shell-lish, 
came  to  be  used  quite  generally  for  purple,  and 
from  it  the  derivatives  came :  e.//.  Trop^updiruXis 
{purpuraria),  Ac  IB'*,  applied  to  Lydia  of  Thyatira, 
means  a  dealer  in  purple  dyed  wool  and  fabrics  of 
all  sorts.  The  name  of  another  shell-lish,  murex, 
was  similarly  used  to  describe  purple  in  general. 
The  means  by  which  the  dye  was  obtained  need 
not  be  here  de.scribe<l  in  detail.  Several  varieties 
of  purple  were  produced  by  the  mi.xture  of  the 
juices  of  various  shell-lish.  ryTian(and  Laconian) 
pur]ile  w^as  always  double-dyed  (5(/ia0ov).  The 
wool  was  first  dipped  in  one  dye  (pchiffinm),  while 
the  latter  was  still  half-boiled,  and  then  dijiped  in 
another  (hucinum).  The  colour  thus  gained  was 
like  that  of  coagulated  blood,  blackish  and  shining, 
especially  in  sunlight.  In  addition  to  the  genuine 
purple,  brighter  dyes  w-ere  i)roduced  by  the  weaken- 
ing of  it  through  the  use  of  various  other  sub- 
stances. 

Something  must  be  said  of  dyeing  with  other 
materials.     Crimson   dye  was  obtained  from  the 


insect  kermes  (corcM/n),  the  female  cocrus  of  the 
kernies  oak,  in  form  like  a  berry,  native  of  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Meiliterraiiean.  This  dye 
is  alluded  to  in  the  a<ljcctive  KbKKwoi  (Mt  27**,  flo 
11"',  Kev  17»-*  18'-'»).  Yellow  dye-sluir  was  ob- 
tained from  the  styles  and  stignuita  of  the  sallron 
(kpAsos,  crocu.i),  which  grows  in  .S.  Kuro|)e,  from 
Italy  eastwards,  and  Western  .'\sia.  The  finest 
was  obtained  from  Corycus  in  Cilicia,  and  Sicily 
was  also  noted  for  it.  As  a  jierfume  at  public 
shows  and  funerals  it  was  well  known.  The  men- 
tion of  other  ancient  dyi^s  may  bo  here  omitted. 

21.  Clothes  and  cloth-merchants.  —  The  com- 
monest colour  in  (irccce  for  the  x'ruii'  and  l/jLirioi' 
was  white,  but  artisans  wore  darker  clothes :  gay 
clothes  were  worn  only  at  festivals.  So  also  witli 
the  Roman  toga  and  tunica  ;  the  brighter  colours 
came  in  later,  especially  for  the  larema  and  similar 
garments.  The  bright  colours  always  found  ac- 
ceptance with  Roman  women,  both  of  good  and 
of  bad  character,  both  married  and  unmarried. 
At  the  same  time,  good  taste  forbade  the  use  of 
glaring  colours.  Such  colours  as  were  employed 
had  nearly  always  some  natur.al  model — stone, 
llower,  plant,  animal,  or  skj'.  The  ancients  cer- 
tainly knew  a  w  ide  variety  of  colours. 

Some  account  of  the  number  and  cut  of  the 
garments  worn  by  men  may  now  be  given.  In 
historical  times  the  dress  of  the  Roman  man  con- 
sisted of  an  under  garment  (tunica,  x"""'',  Ac  9^^ 
Jude^,  as  well  as  Gospel  references)  and  an  upper 
garment  or  wrap  (toqa,  from  tetjo,  '  I  cover,'  i/uo- 
Tiov,  Ac  92»  7°"  12"  14"  'l6-2  18"  22-»-  '^,  Rev  3'- '«  i*  19'», 
etc.,  from  which  the  general  word  liJLaTi<jix6i,  '  cloth- 
ing '  [Ac  20^,  1  Ti  2",  and  often  in  papyri]  comes). 
The  toga  was  worn  only  outside  the  house.  The 
tunic  was  a  shirt  consisting  of  two  parts,  a  breast 
l)iece  and  a  ba(^k  piece,  which  were  sewn  together. 
It  had  sometimes  no  sleeves,  and  at  other  times 
they  reached  only  to  tlie  elbow.  Commonly  it  was 
girded  over  the  hips,  so  that  it  reached  only  to 
the  knees:  soldiers  and  travellers  wore  shorter 
tunics  (cf.  Ac  12').  The  tunic  could  be  worn  loose 
in  the  bouse.  Already  in  Plautus'  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  wear  a  tunica,  interior  {subucula)  under 
the  tunica  proper,  and  like  it  of  wool.  The  toga 
was  a  white  woollen  garment  of  elliptical  form, 
while  the  corresponding  Greek  garment  (iMonoi/) 
was  rectangular.  The  length  was  three  times  the 
height  of  the  man  up  to  the  shoulder,  but  the 
breadth  varied.  The  method  of  wear  does  not 
here  concern  us.  The  working  classes,  who  wore 
only  the  tunica,  not  the  toga,  used  tlie  pwnula 
(2  'i'i  4'^)  as  a  protection  against  rain,  w  ind,  snow, 
and  cold.  It  was  the  dress,  for  example,  of  mule- 
teers, and  of  slaves  who  had  to  work  in  the  open, 
as  well  as  of  soldiers,  travellers,  and  others  who 
had  to  face  the  elements  in  bad  weather.  It  was 
made  of  shaggy  frieze  or  leather,  dark-coloured 
and  thick,  without  sleeves,  sticking  close  to  the 
body.  The  characteristic  great-coat  of  the  soldier, 
sagum,  had  sleeves.  The  laceiTia,  a  light  cloak 
with  a  hood,  was  sometimes  worn  over  the  toga, 
and  was  variously  coloured.  Of  the  synthesis,  or 
dinner  dress,  also  of  various  colours,  little  is 
known,  except  that  it  was  coloured  and  that 
several  could  be  worn  at  a  time  showing  ofl'  the 
variety  of  colours  at  the  neck.  The  two  varieties 
of  he.'id-dress,  the  felt  cap  ipi/cu.i),  worn  in  Greece 
by  lishermen,  sailors,  and  arti.s.'ins,  and  the  flat 
hat  [pctasus),  were  also  usual  in  Italy.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  aiijieared  in  public  without  a  hat. 
Thessalian  hats  were  worn  in  the  theatre  jus  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun's  heat,  as  also  Macedonian 
causiw  with  broad  turned-up  brims. 

IVomcn's  dress  showed  considerable  variety, 
both  because  matrons,  girls,  slaves,  and  prosti- 
tutes   wore    distinctive    garments,    and    because 
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foreign  women  and  freedwomen  introduced  foreign, 
and  esperially  Greek,  fashions  witii  absolute  free- 
dom according  to  their  own  taste.  All  women 
wore  the  fascia,  a  sort  of  corset,  then  a  tunica 
interior  {subucttla,  interula),  and  above  it  the  in- 
dusium,  or  tunica  indusiata.  It  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  outer  dress  worn  above  these  that  the 
difference  of  status  was  shown.  The  stola,  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  matron  or  lawful  wife,  was 
a  tunic,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  sleeves  to  the 
elbows.  At  its  lower  end  it  had  a  train  or  flounce, 
and  the  whole  garment  was  girt  at  the  waist. 
About  it  the  palla  could  be  worn,  and  indeed  in 
a  special  way  to  mark  the  class,  for  it  was  worn 
dillerently  by  maidens  and  foreign  women,  who 
did  not  wear  the  stola.  Married  women  commonly 
covered  the  head  out  of  doors  (1  Co  11). 

The  traders  associated  with  clothing  were  (1) 
the  providers  of  raw  material,  sucii  as  wool,  goat's 
hair,  flax,  the  purple  fishers,  and  the  mussel  fishers  ; 
(2)  the  dealers  in  raw  material  and  the  importers 
of  foreign  wares :  dealers  in  wool,  goat's  hair, 
linen,  silk,  etc.  ;  (3)  manufacturers,  felt-makers, 
wool-carders,  dyers  (including  dj'ers  in  blue,  wax, 
sattron,  brown,  purple),  weavers  (including  weavers 
of  wool,  linen,  damask),  fullers,  emVjroiderers, 
gold-beaters,  lace-makers,  corset- makers,  shirt- 
makers,  tailors  and  tailoresses,  and  centonarii  (i.e. 
makers  of  garments  out  of  centones,  or  old  patches) ; 
(4)  traders  in  stuff's  and  finished  garments  {^testi- 
arii),  who  sometimes  did  business  in  shops,  some- 
times by  means  of  touts  [circitores) ;  their  chief 
business  was  in  hangings,  bed-covers,  etc.  (uestes 
strafiiUa;,  from  sterno). 

22.  Skin  and  leather  wares.  —  Nothing  has 
hitlierto  been  said  of  skin  or  leather  wares. 
Covering  with  the  hides  of  beasts  was  the  earliest 
kind  of  dress.  In  the  Empire  skins  were  used 
for  personal  wear  as  well  as  for  carpets  and 
covers.  Hides  were  imported  from  the  Black  Sea, 
Cyrene,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Germany,  and  Britain, 
and  tanning  was  known  in  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  method  appears  to  have  ditt'ered  but 
little  from  that  now  in  use.  Before  the  hair  was 
removed,  the  skin  was  prepared  by  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  tree  soaked  in  wine,  or  by  the  red- 
fruited  white  bryony.  Of  tanning  proper  the  four 
modern  methods  appear  to  have  been  all  current : 
(a)  by  the  use  of  pine  and  alder  bark,  pomegranate 
skins,  and  sumach  leaves,  gall-nuts,  acorns,  the 
roots  and  bei'ries  of  the  wild  vine,  the  fruit  of 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  etc.  ;  (b)  by  the  use  of  alum 
and  salt,  which  produces  fine  leather  (aluta)  ;  (c) 
by  the  use  of  oil  or  chamois  dressing ;  and  (d)  by 
the  plain  method  of  cleaning,  removing  the  hair, 
and  scraping.  In  the  colouring  of  leather  also 
the  ancients  showed  great  skill.  For  this  process 
they  used,  for  instance,  the  bark  of  the  lotus  tree, 
madder,  scarlet,  and  especially  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol).  Among  hides  used  were  those  of 
sheep,  goats,  lambs,  hysenas,  roes,  stags,  wild 
sheep,  wolves,  martens,  beavers,  bears,  jackals, 
seals,  leopards,  lions.  Furs  were  not  introduced 
into  Rome  till  late  times. 

The  finished  leather  was  used  by  shoemakers, 
.saddlers,  and  tlie  makers  of  jerkins,  belts,  gloves, 
tents,  wineskins,  etc.  It  was  cut  with  various 
types  of  knife,  pierced  with  the  awl,  and  shaped 
on  lasts ;  the  soles  were  made  often  of  wood  or 
cork,  being  sometimes  studded  with  nails,  and 
were  sewn  according  to  requirement.  The  use  of 
oil  to  make  the  leather  flexible  and  of  blacking 
was  also  known.  The  shoemakers  were  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  the  type  of  shoes  that 
they  sold.  The  prevailing  type  of  boot  among  the 
senators  had  four  latchets  ;  there  was  also  the 
ordinary  cakius,  sold  by  cnlciarii,  like  a  slipper 
with  two  upper  flaps,  one  folded  over  the  other  and 


both  knotted  together.  For  indoor  use  sandals 
{■mlem,  sandalin,  Ac  12'),  sold  by  solearii,  were 
used,  but  they  were  taken  off  at  dinner.  Among 
other  types  was  the  military  caliga,  sold  by  the 
caligarii,  studded  w'ith  nails,  but  really  little  more 
than  a  sole,  laced  to  the  foot  by  a  network  of 
thongs. 

23.  Hairdressing  and  cosmeticS' — Hairdressing 
and  cosmetics  need  some  reference  (1  P  3').  The 
hairdresser,  wig-dealer,  perfumer  did  much  busi- 
ness in  the  great  cities.  The  hairdressing  of  the 
richer  and  idler  Roman  women  in  the  1st  cent, 
was  often  of  so  elaborate  a  nature  that  great  skill 
and  much  time  were  required  for  the  preparation 
of  the  wonderful  structures  piled  upon  their  heads. 
There  was  also  a  large  sale  for  cosmetics,  includ- 
ing white-lead  and  rouge.  Wigs  were  commonly 
blonde  in  the  1st  century.  The  barbers'  shops 
were  centres  of  gossip,  just  as  George  Eliot  re- 
presents them  centuries  later  in  Florence.  The 
decoration  of  women's  hair  and  faces  was  done  at 
home  by  specialist  slaves. 

24.  Goods  and  utensils. — The  subject  of  goods 
and  utensils  is  much  too  large  to  be  treated  in  full 
detail  here,  but  it  cannot  be  passed  by.  Such 
manufactured  goods  can  be  distinguished  as  the 
work  of  workers  in  hard  substances— stone,  metal, 
wood,  ivory,  glass — or  that  of  workers  in  soft  sub- 
stances, such  as  clay  or  wax.  The  former  are  the 
work  of  the  fabri,  the  latter  of  the  Jigiili  (Ro  9-"). 
Adjectives  wei'e  added  to  the  term/a6»-»  to  indi- 
cate the  special  branch  to  which  they  belonged. 
Workers  in  timber,  builders,  shipwrights,  carpen- 
ters, smiths  (including  silversmiths),  ivory  workers, 
etc.,  were  aMfabri.  TheJit/uH produced  two  classes 
of  pottery — opus  figlinum,  corresponding  to  our 
porcelain,  and  opus  doliare  (from  dolium,  a  large 
jar),  a  coarser  type  of  work,  including  vessels  and 
vases  of  any  shape,  roof-tiles,  water-pipes,  etc. 
The  manufactories  of  these  [figlince)  were  generally 
owned  by  capitalists. 

25.  Building,  metal-work,  etc. — The  stone  used 
for  building  in  the  Roman  Empire  was  of  necessity 
generally  taken  from  the  districts  where  the  build- 
ing was  to  be  erected.  Thus  at  Rome,  the  tufa, 
the  green-grey  peperino,  and  the  travertine  of  the 
neighbourhood  provided  what  was  necessary  for 
monumental  buildings.  Private  houses  there  were 
at  first  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  but  afterwards  of 
the  much  more  durable  burnt  bricks.  From  Greek 
lands  Rome  learned  the  practice  of  using  marble 
casings  for  the  walls,  as  well  as  solid  marble  pillars 
to  support  the  upper  parts  of  buildings.  White 
marble  was  obtained  from  Hymettus,  Pentelicus, 
Paros,  Thasos,  Lesbos,  and  Tyre,  and  others  from 
the  Propontis,  Gaul,  Egypt,  Eubcea,  Laconia, 
Thessaly,  Numidia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia  (especi- 
ally Synnada),  etc.  The  transport  of  these  was  an 
important  part  of  Roman  trade,  and  stone-breakers, 
stone-cutters,  and  stone-polishers  abounded.  The 
mosaic  workers,  who  constructed  their  pattern  for 
pavements  of  houses  out  of  small  pieces  of  stone 
and  glass,  deserve  mention,  as  also  the  constructors 
of  tessellated  pavements,  including  the  opus  uermi- 
culatuin  and  the  'Ki.06<rTpaTov  (Jn  19'^).  The  geo- 
metrical and  pictorial  elements  were  always  dis- 
tinguished. The  pictorial  part  consisted  sometimes 
of  a  landscape.  The  workers  in  mosaic  were 
Romans  or  Romanized  provincials.  In  building 
operations  there  were,  of  course,  various  classes 
oi  workmen  concerned  —  stone-cutters,  builders, 
pavement-makers  (of  various  orders  according  to 
the  kind  of  pavement),  wliite- washers,  wall-painters 
(often  with  real  artistic  power),  lime-dealers,  lime- 
burners,  paint-sellers,  brick-makers,  etc. 

In  clay  were  constructed  bricks  of  various  kinds 
for  walls  (unburnt,  called  irXiveos,  later  ;  burnt,  K^pa- 
/ios,  testa),  etc.,  and  tiles  for  roofs,  the  imbrices, 
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the  rounded  or  upper  tiles,  and  the  tcguhr,  or  flat 
tiles  (cf.  I,k  u'»,  Roi)-',  etc.).  For  hmise-building 
the  airdried  brick  was  used  in  (Jroere  and  Konie. 
In  Greece  the  baked  brick  was  known  fairly  early, 
but  was  not  introduced  in  Home  till  the  end  of  the 
Uepublic,  and  there  gained  only  gradual  vogue. 
These  bricks  were  of  various  sizes.  The  burnt 
bricks  were  used  by  preference  for  important  build- 
ings. Other  house-works  in  clay  were  pipes  for 
heating,  water-pipes,  cubic  and  other  torms  of 
tile  for  mosaic,  decorations  on  idllars,  windows, 
cornices,  gutters,  outer  and  inner  friezes.  The 
last  were  in  blocks  with  holes  for  nails,  and  often 
painted.  Sarcophagi,  drinking  cups,  bath-tubs, 
statues,  lamps,  were  also  nuule  of  clay.  But  the 
numerous  kinds  of  terra -cotta  vessels  were  the 
most  conspicuous  works  in  clay,  the  large  wine 
casks  (dolia),  big  enough  to  hold  a  man,  the  smaller 
wine-jars  (amphora:  or  cadi),  the  water  pitcher 
{iinin,  iiSpla,  Jn  2"' '  4™),  the  laffoota,  anipidla, 
ffiitux,  crater,  cyathvs,  phiala  (Rev  16,  etc.,  where 
(if  gold),  patera,  cnlix,  scyphus,  can! hams,  car- 
ritcsiinn,  ciburium,  wine-cups  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  the  mention  of  which  is  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  Horace  (cf.  Rev  2-").  Plates  and  dishes 
for  food,  such  as  the  Trapo\j/iSfi  (Mt  2:5-'),  washing 
basins,  and  cooking  vessels  of  various  l<inds  were 
also  constructed  of  this  useful  material.  Clay 
vessels  were  made  in  various  colours — yellow- 
brown  for  wine  casks  and  jars  ;  red,  various  in 
shade  .and  quality,  for  plates ;  grey  and  black. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  above  to  localities 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  these  vessels  was 
carried  on,  sucli  as  various  places  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

The  metals  in  use  in  antiquity  were  especially 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  which  were 
subjected  to  the  same  processes  as  in  modern  times. 
Statuettes  were  made  particularly  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  there  is  a  well-known  reference  to  the 
latter  in  combination  with  shrines  in  Ac  19'^''-. 
Metal  knobs  as  ornaments  of  sceptres,  girdles, 
cups,  bridles,  etc.,  were  known  from  early  times. 
In  the  construction  of  weapons  of  war — shields, 
helmets,  breastplates,  etc.  (cf.  Eph  6"''-) — metal 
jilayed,  of  course,  a  very  important  part.  Wooden 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  such  as  couches,  cupboards, 
chests,  carriages,  was  tipped  with  metal  or  covered 
with  metal  ]ilates,  generally  with  relief  work  on 
them.  In  addition  to  the  metals  as  al>ove  men- 
tioned, bronze  (1  Co  13')  was  much  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  A  special  department 
of  metal  work  was  that  of  wine-cujis  and  other 
table  furniture.  The  Honuin  tallies  were  laden 
with  silver  plate,  and  the  smaller  houses  took 
pride  in  their  silver  salt-cellars,  which  had  de- 
scended as  heirlooms,  if  tliey  had  nothing  l.irgcr 
to  pride  themselves  on.  Of  cast-metal  the  finest 
prod<icts  were  the  Corinthian  bronze  statues, 
worth  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  Gold 
itself  was  used  for  collars,  armlets,  chai>lets, 
charms,  finger-rings  (Ja  2"),  as  well  as  for  coins, 
hair-pins,  hair-nets,  bandeaux,  ear-rings,  necklets, 
chains,  bracelets,  anklets,  brooches,  etc.,  either 
set  with  precious  stones  or  not.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  use  of  metal  for  needles, 
])ens,  surgical  instruments,  knives,  skin-scrapers, 
etc. 

Wood  obtained  from  the  wood-merchants  wa.s 
used  especially  in  the  building  of  hou.ses  and  ships. 
The  builders  of  these  were  divided  into  various 
classes  according  to  the  particular  work  which 
each  undertook,  and  the  workers,  like  all  others, 
were  members  of  trade-gilds.  The  most  elaliorate 
internal  work  was  that  of  the  wonderful  ceilings 
[Incnnaria,  laquearm)  which  became  such  a 
feature  of  the  richer  Roman  houses.  Taldes,  of 
which  the  most  expensive  were  those  of  citrus 
vol..  II.— 39 


wood  from  North  Africa,  coudics  of  all  kinds, 
chairs  of  various  kinds,  and  benches  were  made  of 
wood.  Vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  constructed  for 
the  most  part  of  wood.  It  is  remarkable  that 
nearly  all  their  types  were  of  Gaulish  origin, 
though  certain  of  them  {/lilctita,  carpenia)  were 
early  Roman.  Sedan  chairs  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 
they  were  much  used  in  the  city  of  Rome,  because 
heavier  carriages  were  forbidden  there. 

Leather  work  has  already  been  referred  to  above 
in  connexion  with  clothing.  It  was  employed  also 
for  harness,  tilts,  armour,  tenls,  saddles,  whips, 
lashes,  etc.  Ivory  was  used  for  the  decoration  of 
walls,  doors,  couches,  chairs,  carriages,  tables, 
sceptres,  boxes,  hills  of  swords,  etc.  Ivory  work 
came  from  the  Fast  through  the  I'huiiicians  to 
Latium.  Glass  work  was  later  in  be<oming 
known  at  Rome  than  any  other  already  mentioned, 
though  known  in  Fgyiit  as  early  as  the  third 
millenni\im  B.C.  It  was  known  later  in  Assyria 
and  I'liccuicia.  In  Italy  it  lirst  became  known  as 
a  material  for  the  nianuf.'icture  of  bottles,  cups, 
plates,  dishes,  glasses,  and  lamps.  Imitations  of 
certain  ]irecious  stones  were  made  in  it,  as  the 
process  of  (colouring  was  known.  The  finest  work 
was  in  the  production  of  cameos  and  intaglios. 
The  industry  was  in  fact  widespread  in  our  period. 
Glass  was  aUo  cjuite  well  known  in  windows,  as 
well  as  for  mosaics,  already  mentioned. 

For  the  eye-powder  for  which  I'hrygia  was 
famous  (cf.  Rev  3'*)  see  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Pliryqia,  i.  [Oxford,  18!)5]  52. 

LlTKliATCRE. — H.  Bliimner,  Technologic  uiid  Tenninotorjie 
der  (icur.rtu'  wnd  Kiiitsl''  bci  Grit'chen  und  liOmeni,  i.- [Leipzig, 
1912];  J.  Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben  der  Jtumer,  pt.  i.,  do., 
1879 ;  L.  Friedlander,  Jiotnan  Li/f  and  Maimers  tmdcr  the 
Early  Empire,  Kntf.  tr.,  i.  [London,  I'.msJ  ch.  vi.  ;  the  relevant 
ch."ipters  in  J.  E.  Sandys,  A  C/nnpuiiion  to  Latin  Studies-, 
Canibrid^'e,  lUKi ;  H.  S.  Jones.  Cumpaniim  to  iioman  History, 
Oxford,  15H2  ;  on  tlu-Lradeot  the  Kalian  lowna,  L.  Friedlander, 
Petronii  Cena  Triinatchionis,  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  19  ff. 

A.  SOUTER. 
TRADITION.— The  body  of  religious  literature 
contained  in  the  OT  is  itself  largely  the  dejiosit  of 
oral  tradition.  As  the  result  of  its  jirogressive 
canonization,  this  literature  acquired  the  char- 
acter of  a  fixed  norm  of  faith  and  conduct.  But 
the  study  devoted  to  the  Scriptures  (slip,  '  seek- 
ing,' 'searching')  led  to  a  vast  development  in 
the  religious  traditions  of  Judaism.  On  the  one 
h.'ind,  through  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  scribes, 
the  written  Law  was  enriched  by  a  wealth  of  oral 
statutes  (.is-'7t'3B'  .Tiin,  'the  Torah  that  came  by 
mouth '),  partly  natural  expansions  of  the  La-.v, 
arising  from  the  force  of  custom  and  the  new 
necessities  of  life,  or  as  legal  jirecedents  from  the 
courtsof  justice,  partly  delinitions,  interpretations, 
or  detailed  aiqiliiations  of  the  Law.  From  tlieir 
direct  bearing  on  matters  of  conduct,  these  new 
statutes  were  described  as  Hrtlakhoth  (from  -'j.i, 
'go'),  that  is,  rules  governing  the  normal  walk  of 
life.  But,  while  the  scholastic  mind  thus  busied 
itself  with  details  of  the  Law,  the  im.agination  of 
more  poetical  s|iirits  played  around  the  narrative 
parts  of  Scriiiture,  embellishing  the  history  of 
Israel  with  a  rich  garland  of  legend,  allegory, 
metaphysics,  and  morals,  often  grotesque  enough, 
yet  'full  of  the  strengtli  and  glow  ot  faith'  (II. 
lleine,  Jehuda  hen  JIa/evy,  pt.  i.  stanza  34). 
These  more  imaginative  elementsof  tradition  were 
termed  Hiiggiidoth  (from  TJn,  'show,'  'tell'),  that 
is,  lessons  of  life  taught  by  way  of  ]irinci|iles  and 
exanii>les,  actual  or  fictitious  (less  probably,  tales 
or  legends  as  products  of  the  story-telling  gift). 

The  oral  character  of  both  these  developments  of 
OT  literature  was  long  preserved.  As  late  as  the 
Christian  era,  the  traditional  Law  was  known  as 
D'lp)  n'^io,  the  'command  of  the  elders'  (cf.  the  NT 
TapiSojis  tCiv  irptapvTipuii/,  '  tradition  of  the  elders  '), 
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and  a  distinct  prejudice  operated  against  any  part 
of  its  contents  being  reduced  to  writing.  After 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Temple,  however,  the  title 
Mislina  (from  njy',  '  repeat'),  most  probably  in  the 
sense  of  'study'  or  'teaching'  (in  spite  of  the 
SevT^puKTis  of  the  Church  Fathers),  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  oral  Law  ;  and  various  collections  were 
now  made  by  leading  scholars  like  Hillel  and 
Akiba,  the  standard  edition  being  that,  of  Judah 
ha-Nasi  (<•.  A.i>.  200).  The  Mishna  Itself  is  a  com- 
pilation of  HSlakhnth,  or  formal  statutes  ;  but  the 
Gemara,  or  'supplement'  of  the  Mishna  (from 
ID?,  '  complete '),  contains  manj'  Haggadoth  as  well. 
These  were  taken  over  by  the  Talmuds,  especially 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  contains  by  far  the 
richest  treasury  of  Jewish  ti'aditions. 

Although  originally  mere  expansions  or  embel- 
lishments of  Scripture,  the  Halakhic  traditions  in 
particular  acquired  an  authority  and  influence 
equal  to  those  of  the  Law  itself.'  This  principle 
was  explicitly  taught  in  the  schools  of  both  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Pharisees 
generally,  while  the  conservative  Sadducees  re- 
jected the  claims  of  tradition  171  toto  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  X.  6).  Among  the  more  rigid  Pharisees,  in- 
deed, the  oral  Law  was  held  to  possess  an  even 
greater  sanctity  than  the  written  ;  for  the  oral  was 
the  '  perfection '  of  the  written,  and  he  who  knew 
and  followed  it  was  wiser  and  holier  than  he  who 
observed  merely  the  written.  Thus  the  idea  grew 
up  that  the  traditional  Law  also  was  given  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  and  was  delivered  by  him  to 
Joshua,  and  by  him  to  the  elders,  and  by  them  to 
the  prophets,  and  by  them  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  and  thence  to  the  present  generation 
(Pirke  A  both,  1.  1  ff. ).  In  later  Talmudic  tradition, 
the  Law  given  to  Moses  was  said  to  cover  the 
whole  body  of  Rabbinic  doctrines.  Thus  the  real 
heart  of  the  Law  was  buried  beneath  the  dead 
weight  of  tradition  ;  and  men  too  often  used  their 
zeal  for  tradition  as  a  means  of  evading  the  moral 
demands  of  the  Law  (Mt  15-*-,  Mk  7"^-,  etc.). 

The  conflict  with  traditionalism,  which  figures  so 
prominently  in  the  Gospels,  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  The  problem  that  con- 
fronted St.  Paul  was  that  of  the  Law  itself,  while 
the  other  writers  were  concerned  with  the  weighty 
matters  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  Only  a  few  faint 
traces  of  tradition  appear  in  their  writings — mere 
survivals  from  the  dead  past  of  Judaism.  Thus 
the  allusions  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  burial  of  Jacob 
and  all  his  children  in  Sychera,  to  Moses'  learning 
'  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  and  to 
the  presence  of  angels  at  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(Ac  7'*''  -^'  ^*'  °^)  are  doubtless  drawn  from  Jewish 
Hilggad6th ;  examples  of  the  same  thing  are  found  in 
St.  Paul's  references  to  the  Rock  that  followed  the 
Israelites  (1  Co  10''),  to  the  seducing  of  Eve  by  the 
serpent  (2  Co  IP),  and  to  the  ministry  of  angels 
(Gal  3"  ;  cf .  He  2-),  while  the  direct  use  of  Haggadic 
literature  is  suggested  in  such  texts  as  2  Ti  3"-, 
1  P  3'sf-,  2  P  i^«],  Jude  «f-.  The  influence  of  Hal- 
akhic exegesis  is  equally  evident  in  the  Apostle's 
method  of  argument  in  Ro  9™-,  Gal  42"f-,  1  Co  Q"'- 
(cf.  1  Ti  5'8). 

L1TBRAT11RE.— L.  Zunz,  Die  gottffdiensttichen  Vortrdrje.  der 
Jtuim,  Berlin,  1832  ;  E.  Deutscb,  The  Talmud,  in  his  Literary 
Remains,  London,  1874 ;  H.  L.  Strack,  Einleilunq  in  den 
Talmud*,  Leipzig,  1908;  M.  Mielziner,  Introduction  to  the 
Talmud^,  New  York,  1903;  S.  Schechter,  art.  'Talmud,'  in 
HDH  V.  57  ft.  ;  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  2  vols., 
Strassbiirg,  1884-90,  Die  Agada  der  hahylonischen  Amoraer, 
do.,  1878,  Die  Agada  der  palnstitiischen  Amoraer,  3  vols.,  do., 
1892-99 ;  F.  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologies,  Leipzig,  1897 '  E 
Scbiirer,  GJI'Ji.  [do.,  1902]  111  ff.,  ii.  rdo.,  1907]  381  ff.  (HJ/"  i 
[Edinburgh,  1890J  i.  117  ff.,  n.  [do.,  185)0]  i.  .320  ff.) ;  R.  T.  Her- 
ford,  PhaHsalim,  1912  ;  J.  Z.  Lauterbach,  art.  'Oral  Law,'  in 
JE  ix.  423 ff. ;  A.  C.  Zenos,  art.  'Tradition,'  in  DCG  ii.  741  f.; 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  Relation  of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary 
Jewish  Thought,  London,  1900.  A.  R.  GORDON. 


TRAJAN. — Trajan's  reign  is  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  early  Church  history  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  Christians  by  the 
State.  Spain,  which  had  contributed  during  the 
1st  cent,  a  long  line  of  celebrated  names  to  Roman 
literature, — the  Elder  Seneca,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher. Columella  the  agriculturist,  Poniponius 
Mela  the  geograiiher,  Lucan  the  epic  poet.  Martial 
the  epigrammatist,  and  Quintilian  the  rhetorician, 
— gave  in  Trajan  its  first  Emperor  to  the  Roman 
Empire. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus  was  born  at  Italicii,  in  the 
province  of  Hispania  Baetica,  which  corres[)onded 
territorially  to  the  modern  Andalucia,  on  Sept.  18, 
A.D.  52  or  53.  His  father,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  to  attain  to  senatorial  rank.  Young  Trajan 
served  as  military  tribune  under  his  father,  who 
was  governor  of  the  important  province  Syria,  in 
the  year  76.  This  was  only  part  of  an  extremely 
extensive  military  experience  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  future  Emperor  in  his  early  manhood.  It 
may  be  doubted,  in  fjict,  if  any  other  aristocrat  of 
the  day  had  spent  as  much  time  in  the  field. 
Fortified  by  an  assured  military  reputation,  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  78,  and  then  passed  through 
the  regular  succession  of  offices,  attaining  the 
pra^torship,  probably  in  85.  From  89  to  97  he  was 
in  command  of  a  legion  serving  successively  in 
Spain  and  Germany,  and  in  the  latter  country  he 
quelled  a  revolt  of  two  legions  at  Vindonissa 
(modern  Windisch).  In  recognition  of  these  ser- 
vices, he  was  made  one  of  the  two  chief  consuls  for 
91.  After  a  period  of  inaction  he  was,  at  the 
election  of  Nerva  as  Emperor  in  96,  appointed 
governor  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Germany 
(provincia  Germania  Superior),  to  secure  a  new 
frontier  to  the  Empire,  taking  in  the  Agri  Decu- 
mates  (modern  Schwarzwald,  Black  Forest).  The 
aged  Nerva  on  27tli  October  97  adopted  him  as  his 
son  and  successor,  and  he  thus  took  the  name 
Imperator  Caesar  Nerva  Traianus  Augustus.  In 
the  same  year  he  obtained  the  honorary  title 
'  Germanicus '  for  his  military  exploits  against  the 
Germans.  Later  titles  conferred  upon  him  may  be 
here  enumerated  :  '  Pater  Patriae '  in  98,  '  Dacicus ' 
at  the  end  of  102,  'Optimus'  in  114,  and  '  Par- 
thicus '  in  116.  Nerva  died  on  25th  Jiinuary  98, 
and  Trajan  thus  succeeded  to  the  sole  rule  of  the 
Empire,  but  he  did  not  leave  Germany  till  about  a 
year  after  his  accession.  In  99  he  reached  Rome. 
He  had  already  proved  himself  the  ablest  general 
of  the  time.  He  now  showed  aflability  to  all 
classes,  and  conducted  all  his  relations  with  the 
Senate  and  aristocracy  in  the  most  tactful  manner. 
Details  of  his  rule  need  not  be  given,  but  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  consider  that  of  all  the 
Roman  Emperors,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Augustus,  Trajan  was  the  wisest,  most  competent, 
and  greatest.  Much  of  his  reign  was  spent  in 
necessary  military  operations,  but  the  conduct  of 
civil  aflairs  was  quite  as  excellent.  The  Emperor 
had  to  leave  Rome  in  March  101  for  the  invasion 
of  Dacia,  which  had  proved  a  very  troublesome  foe 
in  the  time  of  Doraitijin.  After  two  campaigns 
the  Decebalus  was  defeated  and  his  capital  Sar- 
mizegetusa  captured  (end  of  102).  A  permanent 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  still  in  use,  was  built  at 
Drobetse.  A  rising  of  the  Decebalus,  however, 
took  place  late  in  104,  and  early  in  105  Dacia  was 
again  invaded  by  the  Romans.  Bafiied  and  de- 
feated, the  Decebalus  committed  suicide.  The 
Dacian  population  was  almost  completely  exter- 
minated, and  a  new  province  Dacia  was  created,  to 
which  colonists  were  introduced  from  various  parts 
of  the  Empire.  These  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  and  Rumania, 
and  their  origin  explains  the  character  of  the 
Rumanian  language  and   the  sympathies  of  the 
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Kviiiianian  people  to<lay.  By  the  cml  of  106 
Triijan  was  ai;ain  in  Koine.  In  the  prccedinj; 
year  it  had  been  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
trade,  to  annex  the  territorj'  of  the  tnrhulent 
Nabata\an  tribes  of  Arabia  I'etnea,  and  tlins  the 
Koinan  jimvinee  Arabia  was  formed.  From  1(16  to 
about  U'J  Trajan  was  in  Italj",  and  anions  nimli 
beneficial  legislation  tlie  permanent  establisliment 
of  the  system  of  aliinentationen,  inaugurated  by 
Nerva,  deserves  mention.  This  was  a  system  for 
the  support  of  poor  boys  and  girls,  including 
orpliansaiid  foundlings,  throughout  Italy.  Trajan's 
Forum  and  its  features  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
article  KoME.  His  interest  in  provincial  govern- 
ment conies  out  in  the  official  correspondence  with 
C.  Plinius  Ca^cilius  Secundus,  governor  of  the 
province  liitbynia-Pontus  about  111-113.  The 
reader  is  impressed  by  '  the  careful  attention  paid 
to  details  .  .  .  the  consistent  desire  ...  to  respect 
local  customs  and  usages,  the  avoidance  of  general 
rules  and  principles,  and  tlie  equitable  spirit  which 
insists  on  the  e.\ecution  of  the  laws,  but  observes 
vested  interests,  and  avoids  the  appearance  of  any- 
thing arbitrary'  (E.  G.  Hardy,  C.  Plinii  Ccccilii 
Seciindi  Epistulm  ad  Traianiini  Imveratorem,  cum 
eiusdcm  Jiesponsis,  rt.  12).  Pliny,  having  written 
that  he  had  never  taken  part  in  trials  of  Christians, 
asked  the  Emperor  what  i)rocedure  he  ought  to 
follow.  Traj.'iU  laid  down  that  they  must  not  be 
sought  out,  but  that  if  duly  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed they  must  pay  the  penalty  of  execution. 
There  is  no  real  reason  to  suppose  that  Trajan 
inaugurated  this  poHcy.  It  was  probably  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian  or  one  of  the  other  Flavian 
Emperors  that  the  confession  of  Christianity  in 
itself  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  oHence  against 
the  State,  punishable  with  death.  The  atl'airs  of 
Armenia  caused  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
Parthians  on  the  eastern  frontier,  which  occupied 
the  last  years  of  Trajan's  life.  The  Emperor  him- 
self set  out  for  the  East  at  the  end  of  UH,  and' in  a 
succession  of  campaigns  he  was  able  to  subdue  the 
enemies  of  Koine  and  to  add  three  provinces  to  the 
Empire — Armenia  minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  As- 
syria. But  the  conquest  had  been  too  rapid,  and 
the  last  had  to  be  relinquished.  Trajan  died  at 
Selinus  in  Cilicia  in  August,  117. 

Literature. — The  chief  ancient  authorities  are  Xiphilinus' 
Epitome  of  Dio  CasshtSy  bk.  Ixviii. ;  Pliny,  Panegyrictis  and 
Correspondence  with  Trajan.  There  are  also  many  important 
inscriptions  and  coins.  Besides  the  relevant  parts  of  the  his- 
tories of  H.  Schiller,  Gfscfiichte  der  romiscfien  Kaiserzeit,  i. 
[Gotha,  1883);  V.  Duruy,  History  of  Home,  Eng.  tr.,  6  vols., 
Ivondon,  1SS3-S6:  J.  B.  Bury,  Student's  History  of  the  Roman 
Umpire,  do.,  181)3 ;  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Geschichte  der 
romischeji  Kaiser,  ii.  [Leipzit.',  I'.tnli]  171-1S5,  there  are  the 
special  monographs  :  J.  Dierauer,  Beitrdrje  zu  einer  kritischen 
Geschichte  Trajans,  Leipziu',  1868 ;  G.  A.  T.  Davies,  Lecturer 
in  Roman  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  is  preparin|;  a 
monograph  on  the  Dacian  campaigns  (cf.  his  paper  '  The  Dacian 
Campaign  of  Trajan  in  A.D.  102,'  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Roman  Studies  on  3rd  March  1914,  and  to  he 
published  in  JUS);  E.  G.  Hardy's  C.  Plinii  Ctxcilii  Secundi 
EpisttdtB  ad  Traiayium  Irnperatorem  (ntm  eiusdem  Itesponsis, 
London,  1889,  is  important.  On  Trajan's  attitude  to  the  Chris- 
tians, consult  'W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire  before  A.I}.  170,  do.,  181)3,  ch.  x.  pp.  li)(>-2i'i,  and  E.  G. 
Hardy,  Studies  in  Roman  History,  do.,  11)06,  ch.  vi.  pp.  78-95 ; 
K.  J.  Neumann,  Der  romische  Staat  U7id  die  atlfiemeine  Kirche 
his  auf  Diocletian,  i.  [Leipzig,  1890]  17-26,  may  also  be  read. 

A.  SOUTEE. 
TRANCE.— The  English  word,  derived  through 
the  French  from  Lat.  transitu.^,  is  the  translation 
of  the  Gr.  fxcrratri!,  which  means  '  standing  out'  of 
oneself,  or  outside  of  one's  ordinary  consciousness. 
It  is  used  very  loosely  to  describe  the  sleep-like 
state  which  is  obviously  diH'erent  from  tli.at  of 
ordinary  sleep.  Originally  the  soul  was  supposed 
to  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  body  ;  at 
the  pres(>nt  time  no  such  theory  is  generally  held, 
but  F.  W.  H.  Myers  would  regard  it  as  the  abey- 
ance of  the  supraliminal  self,  in  order  that  the 


subliminal  may  be  free  to  act.  It  is  stated  that 
Pcti'r  fell  into  a  trance,  by  which  is  meant  that 
whilst  his  body  was  probably  in  a  cataleptic  con- 
dition his  spirit  was  engageil  in  beholding  a  vision 
(ii()a,ua,  \v,  HI"'  IF).  St.  Paul  was  in  a  trance 
whilst  ])rayiiig  in  tlie  Temple,  when  he  saw  the 
Lord  and  heard  His  voice  ('I'l").  The  second  stage 
of  trance  mentioned  by  Myers  may  be  .«aid  to 
bo  reached  when  visions,  or  ecstasy  proper,  are 
experienced.  The  third  stage  which  he  mentions 
embraces  those  instiinced  in  the  NT  as  cases  of 
demoniacal  possession.  Trance  states  are  said  by 
K.  D.  Starbuck  to  be  '  the  result  of  an  over 
emphasis  and  irradiation  of  the  relaxation  and 
ana'sthesia  which  begin  in  the  higher  centres,  and 
work  until  consciousness  is  obliterated,  and  only 
the  muscular  centres  are  active,  thus  producing  a 
cataleptic  condition  of  the  body'  {P.^i/c/wlogi/ 
of  licliffion,  p.  lG8f.).  Ecstasy  has  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  periods  of 
religious  excitement,  and  the  spectacle  presented 
of  a  person  in  the  condition  of  catalejisy  has 
commonly  inspired  a  sense  of  awe  in  the  minds  of 
beholders.  It  has  been  thought  that  'the  thorn  in 
the  flesh'  of  St.  Paul  was  the  physical  accompani- 
ment of  his  ecstasj'.  In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
(4^')  the  bearing  of  the  cords  and  the  days  of  his 
lioundness  are  considered  by  K.  Kraetzschmar  (Da.i 
Buck  Ezechiel,  1900,  p|).  v,  vi,  45,  46)  to  be  the 
functional  cataleptic  paralysis  that  followed,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  St.  Teresa 
{Life,  Eng.  tr.,  D.  Lewis,  1904,  p.  16;i)  speaks  of  her 
body  being  perfectly  powerless  during  her  raptures 
and  her  limbs  remaining  fixed  in  one  position. 
The  ecstatic  condition  which  frequently  accom- 
panies unu.sual  religious  excitement  has  often  been 
deliberately  cultivated  by  means  of  suggestion, 
fasting,  music,  and  bodily  contortions.  The  inner 
aspect  of  the  phenomenon  is  treated  more  fully  in 
the  art.  Kapture. 

Literature. ~W.  Morgan,  art.  'Trance'  in  UDB\  E.  D. 
Starbuck.  The  Psychohtji/  of  Religion-,  1901 ;  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Human  Personality,  1903,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.  ;  F.  von 
Hiigel,  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  2  vols.,  1908-09,  ii. 
46,  40.  J.  G.  Jame.s. 

TRANSFIGURATION Outside  the  Gospels  the 

Transfiguration  is  only  once  directly  referred  to  in 
the  NT,  in  2  P  l"""-,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
showing  the  credibility  of  those  who  preached 
Christ's  Parousia,  seeing  that  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses (f7r6jrrai)  of  His  majesty  (fi.e-ya\ei6Tris)  and 
had  heard  the  voice  ;  cf.  Jn  1",  which  ahso  would 
seem  to  refer,  inter  alia,  to  the  Transfiguration. 
Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  authorship  of 
2  Peter,  the  passage  shows  the  importance  of  that 
event  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  Christians.  But 
why  does  not  the  writer  appeal  rather  to  the 
Ascension,  of  which  the  apostles  were  equally 
witnesses?  The  difficulty  is  the  same,  whether 
St.  Peter  or  some  later  teacher  wrote  the  Epistle. 
C.  Bigg  suggests,  with  much  )irobability  {ICC,  'St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude,'  Edinburgh,  I'JOl,  pp.  231,  266), 
that  those  oppiments  who  denied  tlie  Parousia 
perhaps  denied  the  Resurrection  as  well,  and  that 
thereixire  it  would  have  been  useless  for  the  writer 
to  meet  them  by  blankly  allirmiiig  the  fact  of  the 
Ascension  ;  whereas  they  would  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  At 
any  rate,  the  F^pistle  appeals  to  an  event  witnessed 
by  St.  Peter.  This  neither  proves  nor  disproves 
the  Petrine  authorship.  If  the  author  was  St. 
Peter  (whether  or  not  he  gave  a  free  hand  to  the 
scribe),  the  reference  is  natural  enough  ;  if  he  was 
a  later  writer  wishing  to  pose  as  the  Apostle,  he 
might  equally  well  introduce  a  Petrine  remini- 
scence. It  seems  likely  that  the  author,  whoever 
he  was,  did  not  use  the  Gospel  records,  or  at  least 
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not  those  wliiith  we  now  have.  We  notice  (a)  tliat 
he  says  that  .le.siis  received  from  the  Father 
honour  and  f,'liiry,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
<;os|)els  ;  (i)  that  he  uses  '  the  excellent  glory'  for 
the  '  bright  cloud  '  of  Mt  IT'' ;  ('■)  that  he  sjieaks  of 
the  holy  mountain  (the  adjective  has  been  thought 
to  betray  a  later  date,  when  sacred  sites  might 
have  been  held  in  reverence — hut  why  not  in  the 
Apostolic  Age?)  ;  (d)  that  he  quotes  the  words  of 
tlie  voice  dillerently  from  the  JSynoptists,  tliough 
he  is  nearest  to  St.  Matthew  ;  he  has  eh  Sv  4yiii 
evS6KTi<ra  (an  unusual  construction)  forfV  <J  (vSdK-ria-a 
of  Mt  17°  ;  he  omits  '  hear  ye  him,'  and  in  Codex 
B  the  order  of  the  words  is  different.  He  also 
omits  all  reference  to  Moses  and  Elijah,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  his  source.  The 
probable  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
writer,  if  he  was  not  St.  Peter,  depended  on  oral 
tradition,  and  this  would  argue  a  comparatively 
early  date.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the  context 
(2  P  1")  we  read  of  St.  Peter's  putting  off  his 
tabernacle  [cr K-nfufia)  and  of  his  departure  (f|o6os), 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  cKrjval  of 
Mk  9^  and  ||  Mt.  hk.,  and  the  ^|o3os  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  y^',  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  indirect  reference  to  the  Trans- 
figuration in  2  Co  3"*  (note  fieTa/jiop(f)oi'i/j.effa  ;  cf. 
Mk  9^  Mt  17"),  but  the  reference  is  to  the  glory  of 
the  Ascended  Lord.  A.  J.  Maclean. 

TRANSLATION  (/ierdeeo-i!).— The  word  'transla- 
tion '  is  used  of  Enoch  (q.v.)in  He  IP.  The  reference 
is  to  GnS-'',  where  we  read:  'hewasnot;  forGodtook 
(np^)  him,' the  LXX  translation  being  oix  (vplffKero, 
bn  iicrie-qKiv  avrbv  6  Sf 6s.  The  '  translation '  of  Enoch 
is  mentioned  in  Sir  44"  (cf.  also  49",  '  he  was  taken 
up  from  the  earth '),  and  is  probably  alluded  to  in 
Wis  4'- '":  '  a  righteous  man,  though  he  die  befoi'e 
his  time,  shall  he  at  rest  .  .  .  and  while  living 
among  sinners  he  was  translated.'  The  NT 
passage  adds  an  interpretation  of  the  '  translation,' 
namely,  '  that  he  should  not  see  death,'  whereas 
the  passages  in  Gen.  and  Sir.  need  not  necessarily 
mean  anything  but  a  holy  death  ;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  common  belief  that  Enoch  did  not 
die.  The  similar  word  ^idiaTTj^i  is  used  of  king 
Saul's  death  in  Ac  13--,  and  metaphorically  in 
Co!  1'^  of  our  translation  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Son.  A.  .J  Maclean. 

TRAVEL.— See  Roads  and  Travel. 

TREASURE,TREASURER,  TREASURY— 'Three 

times  in  the  literature  of  the  apostolic  period  (2 
Co  4',  Col  2',  He  U-")  we  find  e-qaavpb^  in  the  sense 
of  '  treasure.'  The  word  is  from  rldrifu  with  the 
paragogic  termination  -aupos  and  means  primarily 
'the  receptacle  for  valuables'  (cf.  Mt  2").  But 
in  the  sense  of  '  treasury  '  we  do  not  find  it  in  the 
NT  outside  of  Mt  12^  \3'-  and  Lk  Q-'K  Elsewhere 
it  is  used  of  the  things  in  the  receptacle,  the  valu- 
ables, the  treasure.  In  He  11-''  the  word  is  applied 
to  '  the  treasures  of  Egypt'  which  Moses  gave  up 
for  the  reproach  of  Christ,  which  he  considered 
greater  riches.  Here  the  term  wavers  between 
the  literal  and  the  metaphorical.  But  in  the  other 
two  examjiles  the  metaphorical  alone  appears.  In 
2  Co  4'  it  is  the  ministry  of  tlie  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  in  Col  2'  it  is  the  riches  of  wisdom  in  Christ, 
far  in  excess  of  human  wisdom  or  the  wisdom 
ottered  in  the  so-called  'mystery-religions'  of  the 
time.  In  Ac  8"  7iifa  is  a  Persian  word  current 
in  the  kolv/i  (see  2  Es  5"  7-'<' ;  Polyb.,  Diod.,  Plut., 
etc.).  The  Persians  used  it  for  both  'treasury' 
and  'treasure,'  as  the  Greeks  did  Srjaavpis  (see 
above) ;  cf.  Curt.  in.  xiii.  5. 

'Treasurer'  occurs  only  in  Ro  16-':  'Erastus 
the  treasurer  of  the  city.'    Here  the  word  is  olKovd- 


/xos  (oTkos,  'house,' and  vifxu,  'manage'),  'manager 
of  a  house,' '  steward,'  'superintendent.'  So  6  oIko- 
I'i/iosT^s  jriiXtui!  means  'superintendent  of  the  city's 
business,'  'treasurer'  (Vulg.  arcarius  civUatis) ; 
cf.  Est  8",  1  Es  4«  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  7.  The 
term  is  ai)plied  to  apostles  and  ministers  as 
God's  stewards  (1  Co  4",  Tit  V).  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia  was  queen  Candace's 
treasurer  'over  all  her  treasure'  (Ac  8-'). 

A.  T.  RoiiERTSON. 

TREE  (JuXoi/). — 'Tree'  is  used  five  times  in  the 
NT  as  a  synonym  for  the  Cross  (Ac  5™  10»  13* 
Gal  3'',  1  P  2'^^).  In  classical  Greek  JuXox  means 
wood  cut,  timber  (as  in  1  Co  3'^  Rev  18'^) ;  an 
instrument  of  punishment,  resembling  the  pillory 
(Herod,  vi.  75,  ix.  37  ;  so  in  Acl6-'') ;  rarely  a  living 
tree  (as  in  Rev  22--  '■*• '") ;  and  never  a  cross.  But 
in  the  LXX,  where  ^vXov  is  used  for  yv,  '  tree,'  the 
phrase  'hang  on  a  tree'  occurs  several  times 
(Gn  4019,  j)t  .21^  Jog  io»)  ;  and  the  dread  saying, 
KaTTjpafJ^POS  vird  6eov  Trds  Kpefid^evoi  itrl  ^u\ou  ('  male- 
dictus  a  Deo  est  qui  pendet  in  ligno '),  seems  to  have 
been  applied  very  early  in  the  Christian  Church — 
ap|)arently  many  years  before  the  writing  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians — with  a  deep  theological 
meaning  as  well  as  a  poignant  pathos,  to  the  death 
of  Clirist,  whose  Cross  then  came  to  be  commonly 
known  as  '  the  tree.' 

Among  tlie  ancient  Israelites  the  criminal  was 
not  executed  by  being  hanged,  but  hanged  after 
execution,  his  corpse  being  exposed  before  all  eyes 
as  a  proof  that  he  had  met  tjie  reward  of  his  deeds 
(2  S  4'-  2P- '").  But  Gn  40'','which  refers  to  a  case 
in  Egypt,  may  denote  a  death  by  suspension  (see 
J.  Skinner,  ICC,  '  Genesis,'  Edinburgh,  1910).  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  tree  used  for  this  gruesome 
purpose  was  no  doubt  a  literal  living  tree,  not  an 
artilicial  '  gallows-tree.' 

The  Cross  is  called  'a  tree'  in  two  addresses 
which  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  St.  Peter 
(Ac  5^"  lU^"),  and  1  P  2-''  refers  to  Christ  bearing  our 
sins  in  His  body  upon  the  tree.  Cf.  also  St.  Paul's 
words  in  Ac  13-'«  with  Gal  3".  The  theme  'crux 
est  arbor '  is  a  favourite  one  in  mediasval  poetry, 
and  '  the  tree '  is  a  common  synonym  for  '  the 
Cross'  in  modern  hymnology. 

In  Jude  1^  apostates  are  compared  to  autumn 
trees  without  fruit.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
refers  to  a  conflagration  among  forest  trees  (8') ; 
also  to  trees  spared  by  hurricanes  (V-')  and  by 
locusts  (9^).     See  also  Tree  of  Life. 

James  Strahan. 

TREE  OF  LIFE. — 1.  Sources.— There  are  three 
sources  for  our  knowledge  of  the  idea  of  the  tree 
of  life :  the  OT,  Jewish  apocalypses  and  Jewish 
theology,  and  ethnic  legends. 

(1)  In  the  OT  the  tree  of  life  appears  neither  in 
Psalms  nor  in  the  Prophets,  but  only  in  Genesis 
and  Proverbs.  The  Genesis  story  (2"  3^^)  intimates 
that  there  are  two  objects  which  man  would  grasp 
at — knowledge  and  immortality.  It  has  been 
maintained,  however,  that  in  Gn2'  the  tree  of  life 
is  a  later  addition,  and  w,as  inserted  only  when 
the  idea  of  the  under  world  had  suffered  such  a 
change  that  immortality  became  an  object  of  de- 
sire (K.  Budde,  Die  bibliscJie  Urgeschichte  xmter- 
sucht,  Giessen,  1883,  p.  53  f.  ;  but  cf.  A.  Dillmann, 
Genesis,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1897,  i.  121  f.).  In 
any  case,  by  reason  of  his  sin  man  was  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  signi- 
fied fullness  of  life.  Driven  out  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  he  was  effectually  debarred  from  this 
Divine  good.  In  Proverbs  (3'*  1 1^"  13'=  15*}  wisdom, 
the  fruit  of  the  righteous,  desire  fulfilled,  and  a 
wholesome  tongue  are  each  a  '  tree  of  life.'  The 
reference  is  not  to  the  recovery  of  a  lost,  or  to  the 
winning  of  a  future,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
present,  good  (cf.  Budde,  op.  cit.,  p.  85  f.). 
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(2)  In  Jewish  apocalyptic  three  constant  factors 
are  associated  witli  the  tree  of  life  :  it  is  in  Para- 
dise ;  the  righteous  have  access  to  its  fruit ;  it 
will  be  avaiialilo  only  after  the  judjjinent.  Its 
first  appearance  is  in  Enoch,  xxiv.  1-6,  x.w.  4-6, 
xxxi.  1-3  (ef.  ataronic  Enoch,  viii.  3-"),  4  Ezr.  vii. 
123,  viii.  52,  Pss.-Svl.  xiv.  3,  Test,  of  Leri,\\\\\. — 
a  Christian  interpolation [?]).  According  to  Jew- 
ish theology,  its  branches  cover  the  whole  of  Para- 
dise, and  it  has  5UU,000  kinds  of  ta>te  and  smell 
(K.  Weber,  Jiid.  Thcologie'',  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  34G ; 
A.  WUnsche,  Die  Sagen  vom  Lebensbaum  und 
Lche.nswasser,  Leipzig,  1905). 

(3|  All  Oriental  religions  which  have  risen  above 
the  nature  stage  have  their  legends  of  a  tree  of 
life.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  a  simple,  at  other 
times  in  a  fantastic,  form  ;  but  whoever,  even  a 
god,  partakes  of  its  fruit  or  its  sap  renews  and 
preserves  liis  life  (cf.  E.  Schrader,  JPTh  i.  [1875] 
12411'.  ;  W.  W.  von  Baudissin,  Stiidien  zur  semil- 
ischcn  Rctiqionsgcm-hu-hle,  ii.  [Leipzig,  1878]  18911'.; 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  ]Vo  lag  das  P<iradies?,  Leip- 
zig, 1881,  p.  148f.).  In  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
circle  this  tree  was  date-palm,  cedar,  or  vine  (F. 
R.  Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  DoctHne.s  of  the 
Fall  and  Original  Sin,  Cambridge,  1903,  p.  49  ; 
T.  G.  Pinches,  The  OTin  the  Light  of  the  Historical 
Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia', 
London,  1903,  p.  71(1'.).  In  the  (Jilgamesh  Epic 
the  hero  obtained  a  scion  from  the  'plant  of  life' 
which  healed  his  mortal  illness  (cf.  13.  Meissner, 
Ein  altbabylon.  Fragment  des  Gilgamosepos,  Ber- 
lin, 1902  ;  A.  Jeremias,  Die  babtjlonisch-assyrisclien 
Vorstellungen  vom  Leben  narh  dem  Tode,  Leiiizig, 
18S7,  p.  93).  In  the  Zend-Avesta  the  tree  of  life 
is  the  white  Haoma — death-destroyer — similar  to 
a  grape  vine,  with  plentiful  buds  and  jasmine-like 
leaves ;  whoever  eats  of  the  fruit  becomes  im- 
mortal (SEE  xxiii.  [1883]  20;  cf.  Rigveda,  x. 
xcvii.  17).  The  Hindu  tree  of  life  grows  in  the 
midst  of  water  ;  whoever  looks  on  it  is  made  young. 

Much  that  is  fantastic  and  unreliable  has  been 
written  by  Assj'riologists  concerning  the  tree  of 
life.  Two  facts,  however,  stand  out  as  incontest- 
able :  there  was  throughout  the  ancient  world  a 
worship  of  trees,  and  man's  de])endence  on  par- 
ticular trees  for  support  of  life  oll'ered  the  basis  for 
a  profound  religious  suggestion.  'The  tree  had 
always  been  the  seat  of  Divine  life  and  the  inter- 
mediary between  Divine  and  human  nature.  .  .  . 
In  the  holy  tree  the  Divine  life  is  bringing  itself 
closer  to  man  '  CW.  M.  Eanisay,  The  Letters  to  t/ie 
Sere?i  Churches  of  Asia,  London,  1904,  p.  248). 

2.  In  Revelation. — The  dependence  of  the  idea 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  Revelation  (2'  22--  '*)  upon 
earlier,  especially  Jewish,  conceptions  is  evident. 
The  legend  h.as  been  traced  to  an  .Arabian  or  North 
African  oasis,  thence  to  Babylon,  where  the  habitat 
of  the  tree  became  a  garden  ;  thence  the  Hebrews 
derived  it  (G.  A.  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic 
Origins,  New  York,  1902,  p.  95  f.).  With  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  Jerusalem,  the  garden  was 
transformed  into  a  city.  The  apocalyptists  show 
this  transformation  under  way.  They  picture  the 
future  as  a  garden  (Enoch,  xxiv.,  xxv.) ;  then  as  a 
city — Jerusalem  (Pss.-Sol.  xvii.  33  f.  ;  J.  R.  Harris, 
The  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon,Ca,mhxid',^e,  1909)  ; 
finally,  it  is  a  city  indeed,  but  with  a  garden  en- 
dosed  (Rev  21  22^ ;  cf.  also  R.  H.  Charles,  The 
Bonk  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  Oxford,  1912,  p.  53). 
Ezk  47'- has  been  inlluential  here.  In  the  prophet's 
vision,  on  each  side  of  the  river  grow  all  trees 
bearing  new  fruits  according  to  their  months, 
which  shall  be  for  food,  an<i  their  leaves  for  heal- 
ing. The  picture  in  the  Revelation  is  of  a  city, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  g.arden  ;  through  this 
flows  a  river,  on  each  bank  of  which  is  the  tree  of 
life   (a  word   used   collectively) — a  row    of   trees 


bearing  either  twelve  manner  of  fruits  (AV,  RV) 
or  twelve  crops  (RV'm).  In  the  garden  of  God, 
then,  grows  the  tree  of  life.  For  those  who  have 
been  purilicd  by  faitli,  the  doom  man  brought  on 
himself  in  Kden,  of  ]iroliil>itiun  from  its  food,  is 
repealed.  All  that  .ludaism  had  lost,  or  myth- 
ology dreamed  of,  or  Chri>tianity  awakened  in  tho 
soul  in  the  way  of  ijnmortal  longing  was  restored 
and  fullilled  in  the  world  to  come.  Not  only  is 
the  fruit  for  food,  but  even  tlie  leaves  have  heal- 
ing virtue.  How  this  therapeutic  jiroperty  of  the 
leaves  is  to  bo  available  for  the  '  nations  '  (cf.  Rev 
21«-',  Is  GO' ;  Enoch,  xxv.  4-6)— those  not  yet  be- 
longing to  the  New  .lerusalem — is  prolileinatic.  It 
may  suggest  the  present  functions  ot  the  Church 
in  respect  of  social  ills,  or  imply  that  after  the 
Parousia  the  citizens  of  the  city  will  have  a  min- 
istry towards  those  outside,  or,  yet  again,  indicate 
that  tho  writer  had  not  fully  assimilated  the  ideal 
proposed  by  Ezekiel  (cf.  C.  A.  Scott,  Revelation 
[Century  Bible],  London,  n.d.,  p.  297). 

C.  A.  BiCCKWITH. 

TRIAL.— See  Suffering,  Temptation,  Trial- 
at-Law. 

TRIAL-AT-LAW.  — 1.  Primitive  justice.  — The 

earliest  form  of  justice  was  personal  redress.  An 
injury  sustained  by  any  primitive  tribe,  or  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  tribe,  must  be  requited  by 
those  to  whom  the  hono\ir  of  the  tribe  was  sacred. 
No  account  was  taken  of  the  motive  ;  nor  was  it 
necessary  to  bring  home  crimes  like  murder  to  the 
actual  [lerpetrator  of  the  deed,  still  less  to  mete 
out  vengeance  by  the  exact  measure  of  the  wrong. 
The  wliole  family  or  tribe  of  the  criminal  was  held 
as  guilty  as  himself,  and  had  often  to  pay  ten-fold 
the  price  of  blood.  Among  the  heathen  Arabs  the 
most  honoured  tribes  were  such  as  could  boast, 
'.Never  is  blood  of  us  poured  forth  without 
vengeance'  [Hamdsa,  ed.  F.  Riickert,  Berlin,  1846, 
p.  15),  and  '  Never  shall  the  avengers  cease  without 
their  tifty'(JA.,  p.  328).  But  murder  was  not  the  only 
crime  thatcallediforvengeance  in  blood.  Everything 
that  prejudiced  the  honour  of  the  tribe — adultery, 
insult,  wounds,  and  even  robbery — was  an  otl'ence 
worthy  of  death.  Tho  sensitive  tribesman  would 
not  hesitate  to  shed  blood  '  but  for  the  shoe's 
latchet'  of  his  friend  (C.  J.  Lyall,  TranMations  of 
Ancient  Arabic  Poetry,  London,  1885,  p.  6f.). 

In  this  system  of  reprisals  there  were  at  least 
the  germs  of  social  justice  ;  for  the  ver3'  ferocity 
of  the  vengeance  deterred  men  from  wrong-doing. 
But,  once  set  in  motion,  tribal  feuds  were  the 
source  of  interminable  bloodshed.  Thus  society 
was  driven  in  self-defence  to  seek  a  way  out  of 
them.  It  was  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  restrain 
the  avenger  of  blood  from  exacting  the  due 
penalty  of  deliberate  wrong.  But  compensation 
might  be  made  for  unpremeditated  crimes  by  their 
price  in  cattle  or  monej".  Thus  arose  the  wide- 
spread custom  of  submitting  such  cases  to  an 
arbiter  or  umpire  chosen  by  tlie  parties,  with  the 
full  ajijiroval  of  the  people.  A  suggestive  exaniide 
is  foimd  in  tho  well-Known  picture  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles  (Homer,  //.  xviii.  49711".),  where  two  men 
are  rejiresented  'striving  about  the  blood-price  of 
a  man  slain,'  the  one  maintaining  that  he  has  paid 
the  price  in  full,  the  other  refusmg  to  take  anglit 
(for  to  him  there  is  no  case  for  compensation),  but 
both  desirous  of  placing  the  issue  in  the  li-and  of  a 
daysman,  and  to  this  end  demanding  judgment  of 
the  elders,  having  first  deposited  in  the  midst  the 
two  talents  of  gold  '  to  give  to  him  among  them 
that  spake  the  justest  doom '  (cf.  Leaf  s  note 
sub  loco). 

We  are  still  at  the  stage  where  the  reference  of 
a  cause  to  an  arbiter  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
neither  party  is   legally   bound  by  the  decision 
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given.  But  the  force  of  public  oiiinion  was  exerted 
increasin^'ly  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  The 
actual  execution  of  justice  was  left  to  the  injured 
party,  and  in  the  case  of  'manifest'  crimes  like 
open  murder  and  house-breaking  ancient  codes 
interposed  no  check  on  summary  vengeance  ;  but 
where  the  least  doubt  existed,  and  the  accused 
claimed  the  privilege  of  trial,  society  demanded 
clear  evidence  of  his  guilt,  at  the  same  time  seek- 
ing to  control  the  fierce  impulses  of  the  avenger  by 
limiting  punishment  to  the  responsible  wrong-doer, 
and  making  the  penalty  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  ;  in  other 
words,  replacing  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
vengeance  by  the  ius  tnlionis — '  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  This  higher  platform  of 
justice  is  represented  by  the  simple  courts  that 
survive  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  in  the  primitive  village  communities  of 
Southern  Russia.  The  suspected  offender  is  haled 
before  the  council  of  elders,  presided  over  by  the 
local  sheikh  or  village  headman.  As  the  result  of 
a  sharp  canvassing  of  the  facts  and  testing  of 
evidence,  often  supported  by  oath,  and  in  earlier 
times  by  the  ordeal  of  battle,  fire,  or  water,  a 
decision  is  arrived  at,  inspired  by  that  swift 
instinct  for  justice  so  characteristic  of  the  primi- 
tive mind,  which  the  condemned  party  can  evade 
only  at  the  cost  of  expulsion  from  his  kindred  and 
tribe. 

2.  Hebrew  procedare. — The  roots  of  Hebrew 
justice  are  embedded  in  the  primeval  principle  of 
reprisals.  Thus  the  patriarchal  legends  of  Israel 
claim  among  that  people's  ancestors  the  Bedouin 
chieftain  Lamech,  whose  standard  of  vengeance 
was  a  life  for  a  bruise,  and  seventy-and-seven  lives 
for  one  (Gn  4^'-).  But  from  the  very  dawn  of 
national  history  the  principle  was  restricted  by 
the  ius  talionis,  while  summary  execution  wa^ 
forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  the  red-handed 
criminal  (Ex  21'-i'-,  Dt  IQ""-),  or  the  son  who 
defied  his  parents'  authority  (21'*^-).  Disputed 
cases  were  brought  before  the  headman  or  leader 
of  the  people,  who,  in  his  combined  capacity  of 
priest  and  judge,  submitted  them  to  God  (for 
"decision  by  oracle,  oath,  or  ordeal),  and  in  His 
name  gave  authoritative  sentence  (cf.  Ex  IS'^*). 
Such  resort  to  the  'ordeal'  of  Divine  judgment 
continued  to  be  made  in  difficult  questions  (cf.  22'°'-, 
Nu  S""-,  Jos  T^«-,  1  S  143"f-)  ;  but  ordinary  cases 
were  decided  by  the  'elders'  (i.e.  the  heads  of 
families)  seated  as  a  formal  court  of  justice.  The 
institution  of  judgment  by  wise  and  able  'elders' 
is  by  the  Elohistic  writer  ascribed  to  Moses,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro  (Ex  IS""-). 
and  appears  in  full  force  with  the  settlement  of  the 
people  in  Palestine.  The  procedure  before  these 
'courts'  was  much  the  same  as  among  other 
primitive  nations.  A  formal  charge  or  complaint 
must  first  be  lodged  by  the  injured  party  in  the 
case,  who  forthwith  summoned,  or  forcibly  dragged, 
the  offender  before  the  elders.  In  grave  matters 
of  blasphemy  or  notorious  crime,  the  person  accused 
might  be  openly  denounced  by  '  witnesses '  in 
presence  of  the  people  (cf.  1  K  21'^).  At  a  later 
date  accusations  were,  occasionally  at  least,  pre- 
sented in  writing  (cf.  Job  3P^).  The  case  was 
debated  before  the  elders  seated  in  judgment, 
usually  in  the  market-place  in  front  of  the  city 
gate,  and  therefore  in  full  audience  of  the  citizens. 
In  times  of  social  disorder,  as  the  prophets  lament 
so  frequently,  justice  could  be  bought  and  sold  for 
money  (cf.  Am  6'^  Is  5",  etc.);  but  as  a  rule 
judicial  procedure  in  Israel  was  marked  by  a  stern 
regard  for  right.  Each  party  was  allowed  the 
fullest  freedom  to  present  his  case  (3'i)  before  the 
judges.  The  strongest  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  character  of  the  evidence  given  by  each.     If 


tangible  proofs  were  not  forthcoming,  the  presence 
of  competent  witnesses  was  encouraged  by  every 
means.  A  solemn  adjuration  was  laid  upon  the 
eye-witness  ;  and  he  that  refused  to  tell  what  he 
had  seen  or  heard  was  accounted  a  criminal  (Lv  5', 
Pr  29^).  The  defendant's  rights  were  carefully 
safeguarded.  In  the  pricis  of  rules  laid  down  in 
Deuteronomy,  no  doubt  as  the  formulation  of 
ancient  practice,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
at  least  is  required  for  condemnation.  '  One 
witness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a  man  for  any 
iniquity,  or  for  any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  hesinneth  : 
at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of 
three  witnesses,  shall  a  matter  be  established ' 
(Dt  19'*).  Even  the  evidence  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  must  not  be  accepted  without  proof. 
The  judge  is  to  examine  their  testimony  as  they 
stand  'before  the  Lord'  (i.e.,  doubtless,  on  oath 
administered  by  the  priest),  and  to  carry  out  on 
the  person  of  the  false  witness  '  as  he  had  thought 
to  do  unto  his  brother,'  thus  putting  away  such 
evils  from  the  midst  of  the  people  (vv.'"*-).  Later 
laws  excluded  the  evidence  of  women  and  slaves, 
that  of  the  former,  according  to  Josephus,  '  on 
account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex,' 
and  of  the  latter  '  on  account  of  the  ignobility  of 
their  soul'  [Ant.  IV.  viii.  15). 

Judgment  was  pronounced  orally  in  the  presence 
of  both  parties,  and  immediate  effect  was  given  to 
the  sentence.  Civil  injuries  were  compen.sated,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  exact  equivalentof  the  loss  sustained, 
though  in  the  case  of  theft  by  two-,  four-,  or  five- 
fold the  amount  (cf.  the  scale  of  damages  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  22'"-).  More  serious 
crimes  were  punished  by  scourging,  mutilation,  or 
death  by  stoning.  In  the  last  case  the  witnesses 
cast  the  first  stones,  the  rest  of  the  people  carrying 
through  the  execution,  and  thus  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  the  act  of  justice  (Dt  17'). 

Though  the  old  district  courts  survived  till  at 
least  the  age  of  Ezra,  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  imposed  limits  on  their  authority.  As 
supreme  judge,  the  king  not  merely  acted  as  a 
final  court  of  appeal,  but  exercised  independent 
powers  as  well.  "Thus  David  sat  by  the  gate,  in 
person  or  through  his  deputy,  to  hear  the  suits 
that  came  to  him  for  judgment  (2  S  14*  15'*-). 
while  Solomon  had  a  judgment-hall  attached  to 
his  palace,  where  he  tried  such  cases  as  baffled  the 
ordinary  judge  (e.g.  1  K  S'*"'-),  and  matters  gener- 
ally affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
judgment  of  kings  like  David  and  Solomon  was 
naturally  influenced  by  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  more  reckless 
monarchs  this  judicial  absolutism  was  the  source 
of  grave  perversions  of  justice,  such  as  the  suborn- 
ing of  false  witnesses  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
innocent  (1  K  21**-),  or  the  removal  by  banishment 
or  imprisonment  of  good  citizens  whose  presence 
was  obnoxious  to  the  king(e.5r.  Jar  32™-). 

A  certain  safeguard  against  injustice  was  found 
in  the  growing  influence  of  the  priesthood.  As 
administrators  of  the  oath,  and  keepers  of  the 
sacred  lot  (the  Urim  and  "Thummim),  they  had 
long  enjoyed  special  authority  in  the  courts.  To 
them  was  further  entrusted  the  codifying  of  legal 
decisions  (D'o^^p).  They  thus  acquired  a  definite 
position  as  judicial  advisers  (cf.  Dt  17'  19").  On 
the  fall  of  the  .monarchy  they  assumed  the  full 
responsibilities  of  justice.  The  high  priest  was 
the  virtual  king  of  the  new  spiritual  community, 
with  the  lower  priests  as  a  council  of  assessors  to 
confer  with  him  in  judgment.  Thence  was  evolved 
the  court  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  institution  of  which 
dates  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  era. 
The  name  is  sometimes  used  of  the  local  courts  of 
seven  that  now  finally  superseded  the  original 
councils  of  elders.     It  was    technically  applied. 
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however,  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem, 
the  71  memliers  of  wliich  deciilcd  all  ciises  of 
iijipeiil  from  the  lower  eourts,  lus  well  as  the  j;raver 
questions  of  law  ami  eonihut.  The  rules  of  pro- 
cedure are  codilied  in  the  Mishna  Sanhedrin 
(c.  A.I).  200),  ami  show  how  stronjjiy  the  passion 
for  justice  still  possessed  the  Jewish  mind  — 
althou<ih  gross  miscarriages  of  justice  may  some- 
times have  occurred  in  practice — and  how  closely 
niercj'  is  linked  with  judgment.  Even  in  civil 
suits  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  '  the  court 
shall  nut  listen  to  the  claims  of  one  party  in 
the  ab.sence  of  the  other' (i.  1);  proof  is  reciuired 
of  every  claim,  however  slight  a  bearing  it  may 
have  on  the  main  issue  ;  the  evidence  of  relatives 
and  other  interested  persons,  also  of  gamblers, 
usurers,  and  those  '  vicious  in  money  matters ' 
(though  not  necessarily  'in  heavenly  matters'),  is 
di.sallowcd;  and  judgment  must  be  given  for  the 
defendant  if  the  case  fails  of  proof  (iv.  1  It'.).  Far 
more  stringent  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  conduct 
of  criminal  charges  where  life  is  at  .stake.  Each 
Avitness  must  be  carefully  examined,  after  the 
most  solemn  adjuration  to  tell  the  truth,  in  the 
name  of  '  the  Holy  and  the  Blessed.'  In  the  event 
of  discrejiancies,  the  accused  was  allowed  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Expert  students  of  the  law 
were  likewise  permitted  to  speak  on  his  behalf, 
but  not  against  him.  In  civil  cases  the  judges 
might  pronounce  their  opinions  in  any  order  ;  in 
criminal  trials  those  in  favour  of  acquittal  must 
speak  tirst.  For  acquittal  a  bare  majority  was 
sutticient,  while  for  condemnation  a  majority  of 
two  at  least  was  required  ;  and,  whereas  a  judge 
who  had  voted  for  guilt  might  change  his  mind,  a 
vote  for  acquittal  was  irrevocable.  If  the  accused 
was  found  innocent,  the  case  was  dismissed  before 
nightfall ;  otherwise,  judgment  was  deferred  till 
the  following  day,  the  court  meanwhile  conferring 
together,  '  eating  little  meat,  and  drinking  no 
wine  during  that  whole  day.'  On  the  morrow  they 
voted  afresh  on  the  case,  with  the  same  precautions 
as  before.  Even  after  sentence  of  death  was 
finally  passed,  the  court  remained  sitting,  to 
receive  any  evidence  that  might  yet  be  brought 
in  the  criminal's  favour  ;  and  he  would  be  recalled, 
at  a  given  signal,  from  the  very  place  of  execution 
(v.  5,  vi.  I). 

3.  Procedure  in  Roman  courts.  —  The  judicial 
procedure  of  the  Romans  shows  a  decided  advance 
in  legal  precision.  There  are  still,  indeed,  survivals 
of  primitive  justice.  Thus  the  technical  term  for 
joinder  of  issue  —  manus  consertio  —  recalls  the 
physical  struggle  for  possession  which  originally 
took  the  place  of  judgment,  while  '  the  magistrate 
carefully  simulated  the  demeanour  of  a  private 
arbitrator  casually  called  in  '  (H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient 
Laiv,  p.  383  f.).  Theearlier  method  of  decision,  too, 
was  by  the  snorame-ntum^  or  oath  taken  before  the 
pontill's.  But  the  religious  administration  of  oaths 
soon  yielded  to  a  purely  secular  pro(!es.s.  Clear 
distinctions  were  drawn  between  cases  civil  and 
criminal,  separate  courts  being  assigned  to  each. 
By  the  strict  division  between  procedure  in  iiire 
(before  the  magistrate)  and  that  t'??  iudicio  (before 
the  judge),  the  first  bold  steps  also  were  taken 
towards  the  modern  system  of  trial  by  jury. 

In  civil  cases,  the  principal  form  of  action  was 
the  Leqii  nrtio  sacramcnlo,  a  survival  of  the  trial 
by  oath  before  the  ixmtili's.  Proceedings  were  in- 
variably begun  by  the  plaintill',  who  found  his  man, 
summoned  him  by  word  of  mouth  to  accompany 
him  before  the  magistrate,  haling  him  by  force 
[mamis  iniec.tio)  if  he  refused,  or  poinding  his 
goods  (piqnoris  cnpio)  if  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house.  The  plaintiti"  stateil  his  ground  of  com- 
plaint before  the  magistrate  (king,  consul,  or 
prajtor),  and  a  date  was  li.xed  for  further  procedure. 


both  parties  engaging  to  present  themselves,  and 
the  defendant  ollering  securities  {rni/cs).  On  the 
day  a|ipointed,  each  appeared  in  court  with  a  stall" 
(fcstiicu),  the  symbol  of  ownership,  by  which  he 
laid  claim  (vindiiiitio)  to  the  person  or  jiroperty 
in  question.  Issue  being  thus  joined,  both  took 
the  sacramentum  (now  secularized  into  a  mere 
staking  of  money  against  defeat),  and  the  case  was 
referred  to  a  special  index  or  arbiter,  before  whom 
proceedings  passed  tn  iudicium.  The  fornuil  ques- 
tion to  be  here  decided  was,  '  Is  the  sacrnmoitiim 
of  N.  N.  just  or  unjust?'  This,  however,  raised 
the  whole  question  afresh.  According  to  ancient 
custom,  the  persona  or  res  in  dispute  must  be 
present  in  court.  If  the  res  were  immoveable,  the 
court  adjourned  to  the  place,  and  vindim/io  was 
made  there,  though  at  a  later  date  some  turf  or 
stone  taken  from  the  siiot  was  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  property.  The  claim  being  made  and  dis- 
puted, probation  was  led  before  the  index,  and 
judgment  given  always  in  view  of  the  spccilic 
charge,  any  failure  to  make  good  the  full  claim 
being  regarded  as  a  ground  for  acquittal. 

The  cumbrous  methods  and  insecurity  of  the 
sacr.amental  process  led  to  the  gradual  adoption  of 
the  '  formular '  system  so  widely  in  vogue  during 
the  Ciceronian  age.  Under  thissvstem  the  prajtor 
(who  from  367  B.C.  presided  over  Itoman  justice  as 
a  whole),  on  hearing  the  claims  of  both  parties 
in  iure,  drew  up  a  judicial  formula,  embodying 
a  brief  statement  of  the  case  in  dispute  {demon- 
stratio),  the  plaintiffs  claim  (intentio),  a  request 
to  the  judge  to  adjudicate  the  jierson  or  property 
as  he  thought  most  fitting  (adjudieatio),  and  in- 
structions to  condemn  the  accused  or  dismiss  the 
case  as  the  evidence  warranted  (condenmatio). 
The  formula  being  accepted  by  bolih  parties  and 
their  respective  witnesses  (litis  contestatio),  it  was 
forwarded  to  a  iudex,  to  be  tried  on  a  day  lixed 
by  the  court.  The  hearing  before  the  judge  was 
always  in  public,  the  judge  being  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  board  of  assessors  (concilium),  and  the 
parties  by  skilled  lawyers  and  orators  (advocati 
and  joa^roni),  who  helped  them  in  their  pleadings. 
The  charge  was  presented  by  plaintifl'or  his  counsel, 
the  defence  following  with  the  counter-i)lea,  a 
sharp  altercatio  or  cross-examination  usually  ter- 
minating this  part  of  the  jiroceedings.  Evidence 
was  produced  and  commented  on  during  the  plead- 
ings. In  civil  cases  witnesses  appeared  voluntarily, 
their  evidence  being  taken  on  o.ath  (that  of  slaves 
under  torture,  hut  only  in  default  of  other  witness). 
Written  documents  and  declarations  (tnOidw,  co- 
dices, or  instrt/menta)  might  also  be  produced  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  juris-consults  were  often  laid 
before  the  judge.  The  burden  of  proof  rested,  as 
a  rule,  on  the  pursuer  ;  but  the  judge  was  allowed 
a  wide  discretion,  subject  only  to  the  instructions 
given  in  the  for7)ndn.  On  the  full  hearing  of  the 
case,  the  judge  retired  in  connilium,  to  discuss  the 
evidence  with  his  assessors  and  arrive  at  an  equit- 
able decision.  Judgment  was  delivered  orally, 
without  reasons  given,  in  presence  of  both  parties. 
Execution  of  judgment  was  left  to  the  winner  ;  but 
strong  judicial  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  a 
recalcitrant  debtor.  Appeal  was  allowed,  either 
by  a  simple  Appello  in  court,  or  by  ap]iIicatioTi  for 
a  dimissory  letter  to  the  judge  of  appeal,  the  letter 
stating  the  fact  of  the  ap|)eal  and  the  names  of 
parties  and  judge.  The  appeal  involved  a  re- 
hearing of  the  whole  case,  new  facts  and  witnesses 
being  freely  allowed.  Final  judgment  was  arrived 
at  through  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  higher 
court ;  and  an  unsuccessful  appellant  was  made 
liable  for  four-fold  his  rival's  costs  in  appeal. 

Criminal  cases  were  originally  tried  before  the 
king  in  jierson  ;  but  at  an  early  date  special  duum- 
viri perduellionis  and   gucvstores  parricidii   were 
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appointed  for  cliargea  of  treason  and  murder. 
Appeal  to  the  people  against  the  death  sentence 
{provocntio  ad  populum)  was  allowed  as  a  riglit 
nora  the  lirst  year  of  the  Republic  ;  thus  criminal 
cases  came  more  and  more  to  be  tried  directly 
before  the  comitia populi.  Proceedings  here  began 
with  an  inqaiiUio  or  preliminary  investigation, 
conducted  by  the  magistrate  in  presence  of  a 
contio,  or  informal  gathering  of  the  people,  which 
sat  for  three  days,  and  heard  evidence  on  both 
sides.  The  result  of  each  day's  investigation  was 
embodied  in  a  tentative  accusatio,  which  could  be 
modified  or  expanded  by  subsequent  evidence. 
On  the  third  day  the  charge  was  definitely  formu- 
lated ;  and  after  an  interval  of  three  market-days 
(24  days),  as  a  quarta  accusatio,  backed  by  a  fresh 
contio  of  the  people,  it  was  brought  before  the 
comitia  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  (inrogatio)  to  be 
passed  or  rejected  by  vote  of  the  assembly.  The 
case  against  the  accused  was  formally  presented 
by  the  magistrate ;  defence  was  made  in  person, 
or  by  friends  of  the  accused  (the  assistance  of 
advocates  being  permitted  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Republic) ;  witnesses  were  heard  and  examined 
as  in  civil  suits  ;  the  comitia  then  voted  as  in  the 
regular  legislative  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
and  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  magistrate 
in  terras  of  the  vote.  Execution  was  forthwith 
carried  out  by  officials  of  the  court,  unless  the 
accused  had  previously  made  good  hia  escape  and 
become  an  exile. 

The  multiplicity  of  criminal  cases  under  the 
Republic  sxiggested  the  institution  of  special 
courts  {qu(Estiones),  which  Maine  has  aptly  com- 
pared with  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  {Ancient  Law,  p.  391).  The  1st  cent. 
B.C.  saw  a  vast  development  of  this  system  in  the 
shape  of  the  qumstiones  perpetuw,  or  Standing 
Conmiittees,  which  dealt  with  all  the  more  serious 
crimes.  The  institution  of  these  courts  was  '  in 
some  sort  a  fusion  of  the  processes  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion with  those  of  the  old  criminal  courts '  (A.  H. 
J.  Greenidge,  The  Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero's 
Time,  p.  415).  Here,  however,  the  old  distinction 
between  ius  and  indicium  was  abolished,  the 
praetor  presiding  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
case.  A  criminal  charge  was  likewise  opened  by  a 
pevsona,\ postulatio  or  request  to  the  praetor  for  per- 
mission to  institute  proceedings.  This  might  be 
made  by  any  citizen  (except  an  ofBeial),  but  must 
be  supported  by  an  oath  of  good  faith.  After 
some  interval  the  nominis  (or  criminis)  delatio — a 
more  precise  specification  of  the  charge — was  pre- 
sented to  the  magistrate,  usually  in  presence  of  the 
accused.  A  brief  interrogatio  or  oral  examina- 
tion of  the  accused  satisfied  the  praetor  whether  a 
prima  facie  case  existed  for  further  proceedings 
or  the  charge  was  the  result  of  mere  malice, 
and  exposed  the  accuser  to  action  for  calumnia. 
If  the  case  was  allowed,  the  prsetor  drew  up  a 
written  statement  of  the  charge  (inscriptio),  which 
was  signed  by  the  prosecutor  and  his  supporters 
(subscriptores),  and  formally  accepted  by  the 
praetor  {nominis  receptio).  The  court  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  a  certain  date,  not  earlier  than 
ten  days  from  the  delatio.  Parties  were  cited  by 
herald,  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  tjy  a 
denuntiatio  or  mandate  from  the  magistrate. 
.Jurors  were  empanelled  —  originally  from  the 
senatorial  order,  but  afterwards  in  equal  numbers 
from  the  Senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  cerarii — and 
sworn.  The  praetor  acted  as  president  of  tlie  jury, 
.sitting  with  them  on  the  tribunal,  he  on  his  sella 
curidis  and  they  on  benches  (S'«6seWsa)  around  him, 
while  the  parties  with  their  advocates  and  witnesses 
occupied  places  in  front  of  the  tribunal.  As  under 
the  older  system  of  public  hearings,  the  case  was 
opened  by  plaintiff's  counsel  and  followed  up  by 


defendant's,  in  set  speeches  {perpetuce  orationes), 
calculated  to  appeal  not  merely  to  the  reason,  but 
even  more  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  the  court. 
The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  accused  (now  a  reus),  who  sat 
in  court  often  in  mourning,  and  with  the  deepest 
marks  of  grief  on  his  face.  At  the  close  of  the 
speeches  evidence  was  taken,  that  of  personal 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  written  statements  and 
testimonials  to  character  {laudationes)  when  duly 
signed  and  attested.  Evidence  for  the  prosecution 
was  obligatory,  that  for  the  defence  voluntary. 
On  both  sides  it  was  carefully  sifted,  and  a  written 
pr(cis  made  in  court.  The  case  was  finally  clo.sed 
uy  the  reply  of  the  prosecution  and  the  rejoinder 
of  defence,  no  longer  in  set  speeches,  but  in  the 
form  of  brief  questions  and  answers  by  the  respec- 
tive advocates  {altercatio).  In  the  consideration 
of  the  verdict  the  praetor  still  sat  with  the  jury, 
discussing  the  case  with  them,  and  thus  helping 
them  to  reach  a  just  decision.  This  was  arrived 
at  mainly  on  the  evidence.  Conviction  was  never 
allowed  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness. The  character  and  standing  of  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  taken  into  account.  Judgment  was 
given  by  ballot,  and  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
praetor  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  majority. 
A  verdict  of  '  not  proven  '  {non  liquet)  resulted  in  a 
re-hearing  of  the  case  ;  but  no  appeal  was  allowed 
against  a  clear  verdict  (excepton  technical  points), 
though  sentence  might  be  reversed  through  a 
subsequent  decision  of  quasstio  or  people  {in  integ- 
rtim  restitutio). 

In  the  free  cities  of  Italy  judicial  procedure  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  Rome,  while  the  Roman 
colonicE  and  municipia  were  governed  by  prefects 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  The  over-seas 
provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  subject  to  the 
unfettered  imperium  of  the  governor.  The  pro- 
vincial magistrate  was  really  a  king  in  his  own 
domain.  He  and  his  delegates  (legati)  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  judicial  administration  of 
his  province.  As  holder  of  the  imperium,  he  had 
full  powers  of  coercion  by  imprisonment,  scourg- 
ing, or  death  ;  and  no  appeal  could  be  made,  except 
by  a  Roman  citizen,  against  his  decisions.  In 
practice,  however,  his  judicial  freedom  was  care- 
fully restricted.  A  wise  governor  respected  the 
customary  laws  of  his  province,  allowing  minor 
offences  to  be  tried  before  the  local  courts,  and 
even  in  graver  crimes  directing  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  councils  with  a  view  to  securing  full 
Roman  justice,  rather  than  suppressing  their 
former  prerogatives.  As  a  rule,  too,  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  a  consiliu)n  of  advisers,  composed 
partly  of  Roman  citizens  and  partly  of  his  personal 
attendants  (the  cohors  prcetoria).  Cases  of  grave 
moment  or  difficulty  might  even  be  sent  to  Rome. 
Though  the  provincials  had  no  direct  appeal 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  an  unjust  governor 
like  Verres,  they  could  successfully  impeach  him 
before  the  Roman  courts,  and  secure  his  condemna- 
tion and  recall. 

Imperial  government  introduced  a  change  in  the 
spirit  rather  than  in  the  form  of  justice.  The 
popular  comitia,  indeed,  passed  out  of  existence; 
but  the  qucestiones  remained  as  the  regular  courts 
for  criminal  procedure  till  almost  the  close  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  The  praetors,  too,  maintained  their 
position  as  presidents  of  the  law-courts,  their 
number  being  actually  increased  to  sixteen.  But 
the  real  threads  of  justice  were  increasingly 
gathered  into  the  Emperor's  own  hand.  He  had 
not  merely  the  absolute  power  of  repeal  or  reversal 
of  the  judgments  of  the  regular  courts,  but  in  cases 
involving  grave  matters  of  State,  or  the  life  and 
honour  of  persons  in  high  rank,  he  held  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction,  while  the  right  of  private 
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complaint  in  criminal  cases  passed  over  to  the  in- 
faiiious  df.lafor,  who  was  too  often  a  mere  creature 
in  the  Emperor's  power.  Thus  the  oUl  Roman 
|>rinci]i1es  of  freedom  and  equality  before  the  law 
yielded  to  the  most  unblushinj;  absolutism. 

4.  Trials  in  the  NT. — Tlie  trial  of  Jesus  con- 
formed to  the  letter,  at  least,  of  Roman  law  by 
its  final  appeal  to  I'ilate.  In  the  trials  of  the 
earlier  Christians  no  such  sanction  was  sought. 
The  case  against  Peter  and  Jolm  was  too  vague  to 
wan-ant  criminal  proceedings,  and  the  Sanhedrists 
contented  themselves  with  the  scourging  usual  in 
minor  breaches  of  the  peace  (Ac  '■>"'}.  The  bolder 
outlook  and  speech  of  Stephen  rendered  liiui  liable 
to  the  same  charge  of  blasphemy  as  his  Master 
had  faced  ;  but  so  infuriated  were  his  judges  by 
the  aggressive  tone  of  his  defence  that  they  hurried 
him  out  to  execution  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a  formal  condemnation  (7"'')-  Ihe  proceedings 
of  king  Herod  were  still  more  summary,  the  igno- 
minious death  of  James  and  imprisonment  of  Peter 
being  carried  througli  apparently  without  either 
accusation  or  trial  (12"''-)-  Even  the  apostle  Paul 
had  to  endure  persecution  and  stoning  apart  from 
the  regular  forms  of  trial  {&■■"'■  14"- '»,  etc.).  But 
in  liis  case  Roman  justice  came  ilcfinitely  athwart 
the  hot  passions  of  Jewish  prejmlice  ;  for  the  main 
sphere  of  his  activity  lay  within  tlie  direct  adminis- 
tration of  Rome,  and  he  himself  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  ,1  free-born  Roman  citizen. 

His  first  appearance  before  a  Roman  magistrate 
was  in  the  culonia  of  Philipi)i,  soon  after  his  land- 
ing in  Macedonia.  The  charge  levelled  against 
him  and  Silas  was  the  serious  one  of  'impiety' — • 
introducing  customs  whicli  Roman  citizens  could 
neither  acknowledge  nor  observe.  In  the  exercise 
of  their  official  coercitio,  the  magistrates  (aTparriyol, 
prcctorcs)  stripped  and  beat  the  accused,  leaving 
them  in  prison  till  the  case  might  be  form.ally  tried, 
or-  the  riot  otherwise  quelled.  But  tlie  public 
scourging  of  Roman  citizens,  without  trial,  was  a 
scandal  that  might  involve  the  magistrates  them- 
selves in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  Paul  and  Silas 
were  released  with  honour  (i6'"°'-).  At  Thessa- 
lonica  a  similar  charge  of  impiety,  combined  with 
the  suggestion  of  treason  against  the  Emperor, 
was  brought  by  jealous  Jews  ;  but  here  the  case 
was  disposed  of  by  the  simple  course  of  taking 
securities  from  the  leading  Christians  of  the  city, 
while  Paul  and  Silas  went  free  (IT'"')-  A  renewed 
charge  of  illegal  worship  brought  against  Paul  by 
the  Jews  of  Corinth  recoiled  on  their  own  heads; 
for  the  philo.sophic  proconsul,  Gallio,  not  merely 
resolved  the  accusation  Into  a  mere  matter  of 
'words  and  names'  and  questions  afl'ecting  their 
own  law,  but  calmly  perndtted  the  mob  to  seize 
and  beat  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
before  the  very  tribunal  (IS'''"-).  At  Ephesus, 
again,  the  Apostle  was  .saved  from  the  fanatical 
violence  of  the  mob  by  the  sanity  of  the  town-clerk 
(o  ypanixaTem,  the  city  scribe  or  secretary),  who  re- 
minded them  that  the  courts  were  open  and  the 
proconsuls  (avdv-iraToi,  plur.  of  category)  ready  to 
hear  all  matters  of  public  order  and  justice  (IQ^"-). 

The  tinal  long-drawn  trial  of  Paul  all'ords  the 
most  interesting  example  of  the  interplay  of 
national  and  Imperial  justice  around  the  person 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  case  was  opened  oy  the 
law  less  attack  of  certain  Jews  from  Asia,  who  laid 
hold  of  the  Apostle,  accusing  him  of  treason  against 
the  Jewish  law  and  people  (21-'"-).  His  life  was 
save<l  only  through  the  forcible  intervention  of  the 
Roman  military  tribune,  who  hurried  him  to  the 
for  tress  of  A  ntonia,  where  thegarrisonwasstationed, 
and  would  have  examined  him  by  scourging,  had 
not  Paul  once  more  as.-^erted  his  privileges  as  a 
Roman  citizen  (2'2-'"'-).  The  case  being  apparently 
one  for  the  Jewish  courts,  the  tribune  summoned 


the  Sanhedrin,  and  set  the  Apostle  on  his  defence 
before  them  (•.'•2-*  23'").  No  result  being  thus  ar- 
rived at,  the  tribune,  in  strict  harmony  with  Roman 
procedure,  remanded  him  to  the  governor  I'elix, 
then  residing  in  Ca'sarea,  with  a  formal  dispatch 
explaining  the  main  grounds  of  the  charge,  and 
his  own  tentative  judgment  on  their  validity  (23'-''-). 
The  [irosecution  being  judicially  ('ited  to  apjiear 
before  the  governor,  the  high  priest  him.self  accepted 
suuinu)ns,  with  a  number  of  the  Sanhedrists,  and 
a  trained  orator,  Tertullus,  who  formally  accused 
the  pri.soncr  on  the  three  countsof  heresy,  sacrilege, 
and  treason  (24°).  The  case  broke  down,  and  I'aul 
was  detained  for  two  more  years  simply  througli 
the  governor's  weakness  and  greed  (v.-").  The  re- 
hearing of  the  case  before  t'elix'  successor,  the 
brave  and  honourable  Porcius  Eestus,  would  no 
doubt  have  resulted  in  the  Apostle's  acquittal,  had 
he  not  chosen,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  to  entrust  his  life  and  liberty  to  Roman 
justice  rather  than  expose  them  to  tlie  malice  of 
his  enemies  in  Jerusalem  (25""-).  The  apjieal  was 
allowed  by  Festus,  after  a  brief  deliberation  with 
his  consilium  (v.'-),  and  Paul  was  .sent  to  Rome, 
with  a  dimissory  letter  strongly  in  his  favour  (v.^'). 
Unhapjiily,  the  destinies  of  Roman  citizens  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  a  Nero  ;  and  as  the  result  of 
■a  tedious  process,  the  details  of  which  are  wrapped 
in  obscurity,  'the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ'  found 
no  more  justice  at  his  court  than  he  had  experienced 
in  Jerusalem,  the  powers  of  Rome  and  Jeru.salem 
uniting  to  stamp  out  the  Christian  'heresy'  in 
blood  (see  art.  Paul). 

LiTERATDRE. — On  primitive  justice  cf.  H.  S.  Maine.  Anei/mt 
Law,  ed.  F.  ToIIock,  London,  1907,  ch.  x..  Lectures  (m  the  Early 
lliatory  of  Institutions,  do.,  1S75,  chs.  ix.,  x.  ;  R.  Dareste, 
Etvdcs  d'histoire  du  droit,  Paris,  1889,  and  NoitretU-s  litudes 
d'histoire  du  droit,  do.,  1902;  M.  Kovalewsky,  Coutume  con- 
temporaine  et  hi  ancienne,  do.,  1S93 ;  A.  H.  Post,  trrundriss 
der  ethnologischen  Jurisprudent,  ii.  [Oldenburg,  ISit.'))  '210  ff. 
On  ancient  .\rabic  justice  see  G.  Jacob,  Altarab.  iiedtiinen- 
leben-  l  =  Sludien  in  arab.  Dichtern,  lit  ],  Berlin,  1897,  p.  209  S. ; 
and  on  justice  among  the  modern  Bedouins  cf.  J.  L.  Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  un  the  Bedouins  and  Wahdbys.  London.  1S:{0:  C. 
M.  Douglity,  Travels  in  Arabia  [)eserta,Z  vols.,  CanibridKe, 
ISSS,  etc.  On  Hebrew  lejial  procedure  cf.  W.  Nowack,  Lehr- 
buch  der  hebr.  Archdolofjir.,  l-reihurg  i.  B.,  1894,  and  I.  Beii- 
zinger,  Ilebrdische  Arcftdologie-,  Tuliingen,  1907,  with  the 
ftlij^hna  Sanhedrin  ;  and  for  Roman  procedure  see  T.  Moinmsen, 
Itvmisches  .S7r<(./'rff/i(,  Leipzig,  1899,  to  be  comi)ared  with  F.  P. 
Walton,  Uistorirat  Introduction  to  the  Roman  Law-,  London, 
191'2 ;  A.  H.  J.  Greeuidgre,  Lefjal  Procedure  of  Cicro's  Tinie, 
do.,  1901 :  H.  J.  Roby,  lioman  Private  Lata  in  THtnes  of  Cicero 
and  of  the  Antonines,  Cambridge,  1903,  ii.  31'21T.  The  student 
should  also  consult  Cicero,  pro  i)uintio,  pro  Roscio  Comoedo, 
pro  Tullio,  and  pro  Ccecina,  and  The  Instifutes  of  Gaius  and 
Rules  of  Ulpian,  tr.  J.  Muirhead,  Kdinburgh,  1880.  l)k.  iv.  On 
the  trial  of  Jesus  cf.  J.  Moffatt's  art.  in  DCG  ii.  740  ff.,  with 
literature  there  referred  to,  especially  A.  Taylor  hines,  The 
Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  A  Legal  Monograph,  Kdinburgh,  1800. 
On  the  trial  of  St.  Paul  see  the  standard  Lives,  and  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  St,  Paul  the  l^avelter  and  the  Roman  Citizen, 
London,  1896.  A.  R.  GORDON. 

TRIBES  {<pv\-/i). — From  the  earliest  times  the 
nation  of  Israel  was  divided  into  various  tribes, 
the  number  invariably  being  given  as  twelve. 
Conflicting  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  how 
these  tribal  divisions  arose,  the  traditional  theory 
being  that  the  diflerent  families  descended  from 
the  .sons  of  Jacob  multijilied  till  they  formed 
tribes.  Others  take  the  view  that  the  history 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  is  really  a  history  of  the  vari- 
ous tribal  communities  which  were  combined  to 
form  the  nation,  and  that  the  divisions  were  to 
a  large  extent  geogiajihical.  In  the  lists  of  the 
tribes,  as  we  find  them  in  the  OT,  consider.able 
variations  are  to  be  found,  and  frequently  the  tribes 
descended  from  Josejih  (Ephraiiii  and  Manas.seh) 
have  to  be  regarded  as  (me  in  order  to  make  the 
number  twelve.  Some  of  the  tribes  seem  to  have 
disa]i]ieared  at  an  early  date  or  were  absorbed 
into  larger  commtinities,  and  the  divisions  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  geographical.      After 
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the  return  from  tlie  Exile  many  members  of  other 
tribes  probably  came  to  Jerusalem  along  with  Jews 
strictly  so  called,  i.e.  those  belonging  to  the  ancient 
tribe  of  Judali.  Most  of  these  returned  exiles 
came  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  tribes  of 
Judali  or  lienjaniin,  aUliougli  some  may  have  been 
able  to  trace  their  descent  from  a  distinguished 
member  of  another  trihe,  and  others  determined 
their  tribe  from  the  locality  which  they  left  at  the 
Exile.  No  doubt  many  members  of  the  priestly 
caste  were  in  a  position  to  claim  their  descent  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi. 

In  the  NT  we  liave  few  allusions  to  any  of  the 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
which  were  always  more  or  less  closely  associated. 
Anna  the  prophetess,  however,  is  stated  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk  2*'),  and 
Barnabas  is  described  as  a  Levite  (Ac  4^*).  The 
apostle  Paul,  a  Jew  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Cilicia,  claims  to  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Ro  U',  Fh  3»).  The  fact  that  Jesus 
was  connected  with  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah  is 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  uniqueness  of  Christ's 
Priesthood  (He  T'^'").  In  the  same  way  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  calls  Him  the  'lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah '  (Rev  5°). 

In  NT  times  the  conception  seems  to  have  been 
general  that  Israel  even  at  that  date  still  consisted 
of  twelve  tribes.  Thus  in  Ac  26'  Paul,  in  address- 
ing king  Agrippa,  uses  the  phrase  '  our  twelve 
tribes'  as  synonymous  with  'Israel.'  But  just 
as  the  term  '  Israel '  came  to  be  employed  in  a 
spiritual  and  Christian  sense  as  the  true  people 
of  God,  so  the  e.\pression  'twelve  tribes'  is  used 
to  signify  Christian  believers  generally.  Thus 
James  (I')  addresses  his  Epistle  to  'the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.'  In  Rev  7**' 
the  w-riter  speaks  of  the  sealing  of  the  servants 
of  God.  We  are  told  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  of  '  all  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel '  are  sealed,  and  then  follows  a  list  of 
twelve  tribes  each  furnishing  twelve  thousand. 
The  tribes  enumerated  are  Judah,  Reuben,  Gad, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  Manasseh,  Simeon,  Levi,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  remarkable 
features  about  this  list  are  the  substitution  of 
Joseph  for  Ephraim,  and  the  omission  of  Dan, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  at  a 
comparatively  early  date.  The  fact  that  the 
writer  has  taken  over  a  Jewisli  apocalypse  and 
worked  it  into  a  Christian  setting  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  settle  who  exactly  are  meant  here  by  the 
servants  of  God  who  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads. 
Are  the  '  servants  of  God  '  of  v.'  identical  with  the 
'multitude'  of  v.*  'whom  no  man  can  number'? 
Can  this  be  the  case  when  the  sealed  are  numbered 
so  definitely  ?  If  not,  who  then  are  the  sealed  ? 
Are  they  faithful  Jews  of  the  OT  dispensation, 
or  are  they  Jewish  Christians,  and  are  the  Gentile 
Christians  not  to  be  sealed  ?  The  first  suggestion 
is  impossible,  as  the  sealed  are  evidently  still  on 
the  earth.  The  view  that  Jewish  Christians  are 
the  sealed,  while  possible,  is  unlikely,  as  the  whole 
trend  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  identify  Christians 
as  tl)e  true  Jews,  the  Israel  of  God.  Probably, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  same  persons  are 
indicated  in  both  passages,  and  neither  the  num- 
bering of  the  sealed  nor  the  reference  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Israel  is  to  be  taken  literally.  The 
servants  of  vv.'"*,  wlio  are  safeguarded  on  earth, 
are  the  innumerable  multitude  of  vv."'",  viewed 
after  their  martyr  death  under  a  definitely  Chris- 
tian light.  The  OT  imagery  of  the  sealing  is 
used  to  express  the  thought  that  God's  faithful 
people  are  numbered  and  protected  on  earth  to 
the  last  individual,   while  the  subsequent  vision 


(vv.'"")  points  to  their  glory  in  heaven.  For  our 
writer  as  for  James  {.la  1')  and  Paul  (Gal  6"*)  the 
true  Israel  consists  of  Christian  believers  (cf.  J. 
MoHatt,  EOT,  'Revelation,'  London,  l!»l(l,  p.  395). 

W.  K.  Boyd. 

TRIBULATION 'Tribulation'  is  used  to  trans- 
late 0\i\j/i!,  but  not  quite  so  frequently  as  '  alllic- 
tion,'  in  both  AV  and  RV.  We  have  '  tribulation  ' 
in  Ac  ll'"  and  1  Co  7'-*  (RV  ;  AV  '  per.secution,' 
'  trouble').  In  2  Co  1*  V,  where  AV  has  '  tribula- 
tion' RV  has  'affliction.'  In  2  Co  I''-*,  where  AV 
has  'trouble'  RV  has  'affliction.'  dXlfiui  is  tr. 
'  aftiict '  in  RV  in  every  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
except  2  Co  4' (' press ')  and  1  Th  3^  (pass,  'sufier 
attliction  ').  The  latter  passage  in  AV  is  tr.  '  sufler 
tribulation.'  In  half  of  the  passages,  however, 
this  Gr.  verb  is  rendered  'trouble'  in  AV.  The 
Vulg.  has  trihulatio  for  e\l\pi^  very  frequently. 
In  4  Ezr.  '  tribulation  '  is  the  rendering  of  trihulatio 
in  XV.  19,  xvi.  19  (AV  and  RV)  and  in  xvi.  67,  74 
(RV  ;  AV  'trouble'),  and  of  pressura  in  ii.  27 
(RV).  In  Ass.  Mos.  iii.  7  we  find  the  translitera- 
tion thlibsis  (cod.  clibsis). 

Tribulation  may  affect  either  body  or  mind  or 
both.  Those  who  marry  heedless  of  '  the  present 
distress'  'shall  have  tribulation  in  the  flesh' 
(1  Co  7™  RV).  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians 
'out  of  much  tribulation  and  anguish  of  heart' 
(2  Co  2*).  Part  of  his  tribulation  in  Macedonia 
consists  of  fears  within,  while  his  flesh  had  no 
relief  (2  Co  7'"-)-  To  him  anxiety  about  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  converts  and  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  is  a  source  of  tribulation  (1  Th  3',  Ph  1"). 

Tribulation  may  be  produced  by  various  causes. 
The  famine  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan  great  tribulation  (Ac  7").  The  captured 
Joseph  surtered  tribulation  in  Egypt  (7'").  Part  at 
least  of  the  tribulation  of  the  Corinthians  was 
poverty  (2  Co  8'^).  By  ministering  to  St.  Paul's  need 
the  Philippians  had  fellowship  with  his  tribulation 
(4''').  The  lot  of  the  fatherless  and  widows  is 
tribulation  (Ja  I'").  Such  tribulation  may  be 
relieved  (1  Ti  5'°).  Sometimes  tribulation  is  the 
punishment  of  sin.  To  those  who  trouble  the 
Tliessalonian  Christians  God  will  recompense 
tribulation  (2  Th  1").  There  shall  be  '  tribulation 
and  angui.sh  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil'  (Ro  '2').  God  will  cast  the  woman  Jezebel 
out  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira  and  those  who 
commit  adultery  with  her  into  great  tribulation 
(Rev  2--).  But  it  is  the  Christians  who  are  specially 
subject  to  tribulation,  and  their  tribulation  con- 
sists largely  of  persecution  and  of  the  opposition 
which  their  religion  meets  in  an  unfriendly  world. 
'  The  tribulation  which  arose  about  Stephen ' 
(Ac  11'*  RV)  was  of  course  'persecution'  (AV). 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  all  the  '  persecutions  and  tribula- 
tions'  which  the  Thessalonians  endure  (2  Th  I''). 
He  says  they  received  the  word  'with  much  tribu- 
lation,' and  entreats  them  not  to  '  be  moved  by 
these  tribulations '  (1  Th  1"  3^).  In  2  Co  8-  we  are 
told  that  the  churches  of  Macedonia  experienced 
much  tribulation.  St.  Paul  exhorts  other  converts 
to  be  '  patient  in  tribulation,'  and  to  bless  them 
that  persecute  them  (Ro  12'-- ").  In  his  work  of 
evangelization  the  Apostle  met  with  much  tribula- 
tion. He  told  the  elders  of  Ephesus  that  '  bonds 
and  tribulations'  awaited  him  (Ac  '20^).  He 
gloried  in  tribulations  (Ro  5^),  feeling  that  neither 
tribulation  nor  anguish  nor  persecution  could 
separate  him  from  the  love  of  Christ  (8'').  There 
is  little  doubt  that  he  is  referring  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  dangers  which  he  met  with  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Tribulations  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  he  gives  of  his  trials  in 
2  Co  6"-.  Bad  neAvs  about  certain  Corinthians 
gives  him  tribulation  (2  Co  1'  2*  4').  Tribulation, 
then,  to  the  early  Christians  meant  not  so  much 
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ill-heivlth,  or  poverty,  or  loss  of  friends,  as  the 
sacrilices  tliey  had  to  make  and  the  perils  they 
had  to  meet  on  account  of  their  prochiniation 
or  profession  of  Cliristianity.  In  Hehrews  the 
writer  says  that  after  his  readers  were  converted, 
tliey  'endured  a  great  con  tlict  of  sull'crinfjs  ;  partly, 
heinj;  made  a  i;azinj:stock  both  by  reproaches  and 
altlictions ;  and  partly,  becoining  partakers  with 
them  that  were  so  used'IKP;  cf.  11^').  Tribula- 
tion is  the  a|)pointed  destiny  of  Christians.  St. 
Paul  reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  both  he  and 
they  were  appointed  unto  tribulations,  and  that 
he  had  told  them  before  that  they  were  to  suH'er 
tribulation  (1  Th  3^'-).  John  is  partaker  'in  the 
tribulation  and  kinj;dom  and  patience  which  are 
in  .lesus'  (Rev  1");  and  he  tells  the  clmrcli  of 
Smj-rna  that  they  shall  suffer  tribulation  ten  days 
(2'°).  '  Tlnoui;h  many  tribulations  we  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  '  (Ac  14-"-). 

Tribulation  thus  leading  to  the  Kingdom,  joy  in 
tribulation  is  a  phenomenon  that  can  be  under- 
stood. In  nuKtli  proof  of  affliction  the  churches  of 
Macedonia  bad  abnmlance  of  joy  (2  Co  S-).  The 
Thessalonians  received  the  word  with  much  tribu- 
lation, with  joy  of  the  Holy  (iliost  (1  Th  1«).  In 
the  case  of  the  Christian,  tribulation  results  in 
increased  energy  and  blessedness  of  the  spiritual 
life.  'Our  light  tribulation,  which  is  for  the 
moment,  worketh  for  us  more  and  more  exceedingly 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory'  (2  Co  4").  'Tribula- 
tion worketh  patience' (Ko  5';  cf.  Rev  P).  God 
comforts  the  faithful  in  tribulation  (2  Co  1*  7"), 
and  the  comfort  thus  given  enables  them  to 
comfort  others  (l"").  His  judgment  will  put  an  end 
to  their  tribulation,  and  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  rest  (2  Th  pfr-  ;  cf.  Rev  2'"). 

It  was  a  common  eschatological  idea  that  before 
the  Judgment  could  come  evils  of  all  kinds  would 
greatly  increase.  This  idea  is  found,  e.g.,  in  the 
Apocalyptic  Discourse,  and  the  coining  of  great 
tribulation  is  predicted  (Mk  13'";  cf.  Zeph  V\ 
Dn  12').  '  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  .  .  .  shall 
fall  into  many  tribulations.  .  .  .  And  it  will  come 
to  pass  when  they  will  say  in  their  thoughts  by 
reason  of  their  much  tribulation:  "The  Mighty 
One  doth  no  longer  remember  the  earth  " — yea,  it 
will  come  to  pass  when  they  abandon  hope,  that  the 
time  will  then  awake '  {Apoc.  Bar.  xxv.  3,  4).  The 
faithful  martyrs  who  have  come  out  of  the  great 
tribulation  will  receive  the  highest  place  of  honour 
in  heaven  (Rev  7").  To  the  wicked  the  Judgment 
is  '  the  day  of  tribulation '  (4  Ezr.  ii.  27  RV  ;  cf. 
1  En.  i.  1,  xcvi.  2),  when  they  shall  be  recompensed 
for  the  tribulation  which  they  have  inflicted  on  the 
righteous  (2  Th  !«'■). 

I.ITKRATCRE. —  J.  Weiss,  Die  Sckri/ten  rfcs  NT,  Gottingen, 
3907,  s.v.  'Trubsal'  in  Index  ;  P.  Volz,  .JO-di.<!che  Kschatolvijie, 
Tubingen,  l«0:i,  J  31 ;  VCG,  t.v.  ;  John  Foster,  Lectures, 
London,  1853,  lect.  xli.  WlI,LI.\M  VVaTSON. 

TRIBUTE.  —  The  Roman  system  of  taxation 
prevailed  generally  in  tho.se  countries  where 
Christians  were  living  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  The 
taxes  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.  (1)  indirect,  such  as 
customs-d\ity  levicil  on  merchandise  in  transit ; 
and  (2)  direct,  consisting  of  (a)  taxes  imposed  upon 
products  of  the  land  (trihutum  .mli  or  rii/ri)  and  (6) 
poll-tax  (trihutum  cnpiti.s).  The  indirect  taxes 
were  commonly  controlled  by  local  authorities  who 
farmed  them  out  to  the  so-called  'publicans.' 
The  publican  paid  the  Government  a  lixed  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  customs  from 
a  given  territory,  reimbiirsing  himself  and  paj-ing 
his  subordinates  out  of  the  surplus.  Although  the 
amount  to  be  collected  on  ditlerent  articles  was 
probably  in  most  cases  fixed  by  law  (see  especially 
the  I'almyrene  inscription  edited  by  Scbroeder  in 
SBA  W,  1884,  pp.  417-438),  the  collector  frequently 


grew  rich  on  the  prolits  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  often  made  excessive  a.sscssments  (cf.  l.k 
3'»  19").  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  taxes— the 
'  tribute '  projier — were  not  farmcil  out,  but  were 
collected  by  Roman  ollicials.  Levies  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  were  paid  partly  in  kind  and 
partly  in  money,  and  the  poll-tax  was  |iaid  in 
Imperial  coinage  (Lk  20'-').     I'rom  time  to  time  in 


the  |irovinces  a  census  was  taken  (cf.  L.k  2'")  as  a 
basis  for  regulating  taxation. 

Christians  in  apostolic  times  must  have  been 
quite  familiar  with  all  these  forms  of  taxation, 
although  the  Christian  writings  of  the  period 
contain  only  a  few  references  to  these  matters.  It 
is  true  that  the  publicans  (reXii-ai)  appear  some- 
what frequently  in  the  Gospels  (8  times  in  Mt.,  3 
times  in  Mk.,  10  times  in  Lk.  ;  also  tAos  in  Mt 
17-",  Ro  13';  and  TfXiinoc  in  Mt  U"  ||  Mk  2"  ||  Lk 
S^),  but  reference  to  direct  taxation — the  payment 
of  '  tribute ' — is  less  frequent.  In  Ro  13,"'-  St.  Paul 
admonishes  his  readers  to  pay  tribute  (if>lipov%)  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  since  rulers  are  God's  instru- 
ments in  the  preservation  of  civic  order.  All 
three  Synoptic  Go.spels  report  an  incident  in  which 
Jesus  had  advised  submission  to  the  existing 
order,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  Imperial 
tribute  (K7>(ro5,  Lat.  census,  Mt  22"-  •",  Mk  12'"-  ; 
l)ut  04pos  in  Lk  20='-  23'^  and  Siji-dpiov  in  Lk  20^). 
The  dues  payable  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  are 
also  spoken  of  as  'tribute'  (x^ro-oj)  in  Mt  17-', 
where  Jesus  again  advised  submission  for  jiractical 
reasons,  although  affirming  that  ideally  Christians 
were  free  from  this  obligation. 

Literature.  —  J.  J.  Wetstein,  Novum  Tettamentum 
Grifcum,  Amsterdam,  ITiJl-.'iS.  i.  ,^14-31(5  ;  J.  Marquardt, 
llominche  Stadtsrcrwaltunt/,  ii.-  [Leipzip.  1884]  ISOff.,  2GlfT., 
2S1)  IT.  ;  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Revenue  Laws  o) 
l'li>lnny  Philuiieljilnw,  r)\ford,  1890;  U.  Wilcken,  GrifchUche 
itntraka  avs  .{efiyi'ten  vnd  Atj/./i'/i,  Leipzi)^',  1899,  i.  194  ff. ;  E. 
Schurer,  OVr  "i.-"  [Leijizig,  19U1J  474fl.,  ClUff. 

S.  J.  Cask. 
TRINITY.— See  GoD. 

TRIUMPH.— This  verb  (Bpiaii^tvuv)  is  used  in 
later  Greek  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  tri- 
umphare,  to  which  it  seems  to  be  etymologically 
akin.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  NT— 2  Co  2",  Col  2''. 
In  Col  2"  the  Crucilixion  is  represented  as  the 
triumph  which  crowns  the  Holy  \Var  of  redemption. 
As  the  Roman  con(iueror  led  the  vanquished  cap- 
tives in  triumphal  procession  up  to  the  Capitol  and 
offered  them  to  the  supreme  God,  so  in  exalting  to 
His  right  hand  the  Criicilied  Christ,  by  whom  He 
has  reconciled  us  unto  Himself  in  the  body  of  His 
Hesb  through  death,  God  led  in  triumjih  the  '  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,'  the  world-governing  s|>irits 
who  are  unfriendly  to  man,  and  to  whose  dominion 
man  in  the  state  of  nature  is  sulijected.  Tlie 
thought  of  the  passage  is  similar  to  that  of  1  Co  2', 
where  the  spirit-rulers  of  this  world  are  repre- 
sented as  ignor;intly  bringing  about  that  cruci- 
fixion through  which  their  own  power  is  brought  to 
naught  (1  Co  15-'').  In  2  Co  2'*  the  general  mean- 
ing is  clear.  '  In  a  magnificent  figure  Paul  repre- 
sents himself  as  by  (iod's  ordinance  sharing,  in 
bis  travels  through  the  world,  the  triumph  Christ 
is  celebrating  over  all  that  has  withstood  His 
cause  '  (A.  Menzies,  Tlie  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, 1912,  p.  17).  But  in  what  capacity — as 
conqueror  or  as  captive  ?  The  only  meaning  which 
the  known  usage  of  the  word  justifies  is  that  St. 
Paul  himself  is  the  most  auspicious  trophy  of  tin; 
conquering  power  of  Christ  (Ileinrici,  Rousset). 
Many  modern  commentators,  however  (Schmiedel, 
Menzies,  etc.),  give  the  verb  an  active  sense, 
'  maketh  us  to  triumph  '  (AV),  on  the  ground  that, 
tliough  no  lexical  parallel  is  found,  the  sense  of 
the  passage  requires  it.  Others  (Theodoret,  Lietz- 
mann)  take  the  word  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
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'  to  lead  about  in  a  conspiciioiis  manner,'  for  which 
Lietzniann  quotes  conobonitive  instances  from 
Suiilas.  The  KV  '  leadelh  vis  in  triumph  '  is  felici- 
tously ambiguous.  Kouert  Law. 

TROAS  (Tp<()ds). — Troas  was  a  seaport  on  the 
N.W.  cojist  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  midway  between  the  Hellespont  and  Cape 
Lectuni,  and  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  much 
more  ancient  Troja  (Ilium).  The  name  was  an 
abbreviation  of  'Trojan  Alexandria'  ('AXeJdi'O/jeia 
7)  Tpifids,  Strabo,  xill.  i.  2,  Ptol.  v.  ii.  4  ;  or  'AXe J- 
dvSpeia  r^s  TpifiSos,  Strabo,  II.  v.  36  ;  or  ' k\e^Av&pei.a 
T)  iv  Tj  Tpijjdoi,  Pans.  X.  xii.  2).  The  qualifying 
adj.,  Tpifjds,  which  was  needed  to  differentiate  this 
Alexandria  from  the  many  other  cities  of  the  same 
name,  came  to  be  used  sometimes  alone  (as  in 
Pliny,  HN  v.  33,  ipsaque  Troas),  though  this  led 
to  ambiguity,  Troas  (^  Tpydj,  the  Troad)  being 
properly  the  whole  territory  once  ruled  by  the  kings 
of  Troy. 

The  city,  which  was  founded  by  Antigonus  and 
named  Antigonia  Troas,  was  enlarged  and  improved 
by  Lysimachus  and  renamed  Alexandria.  The 
names  are  found  together  on  some  coins.  '  It  ap- 
peared to  be  an  act  of  ])ious  duty  in  the  successors 
of  Alexander  first  to  found  cities  which  should  bear 
his  name,  and  afterwards  those  which  should  be 
called  after  their  own.  Alexandria  continued  to 
exist,  and  became  a  large  place ;  at  present ' 
[i.e.  under  Augustus]  '  it  has  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  is  reckoned  among  celebrated  cities ' 
(.Strabo,  XIII.  i.  26).  Troas  was  under  the  power 
of  the  Seleucids  till  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  at  Magnesia  in  190  B.C.,  after  which  it  was 
a  free  city  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos,  the  last  of 
whom  bequeathed  his  realm  to  the  Roman  Republic 
in  133  B.C.  The  Troad  had  a  romantic  interest  for 
the  Romans  as  the  traditional  motherland  of  their 
race,  and  the  honours  which  they  lavished  upon 
the  city  were  the  expression  of  a  kind  of  filial  de- 
votion. As  a  colony  with  the  ius  Italicum,  and  as 
the  seaport  of  a  fruitful  country,  Troas  rose  to  the 
front  rank  among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Accord- 
ing to  Suetonius  (Jul.  79),  Julius  Cassar  had  thoughts 
of  making  it  the  capital  of  the  Empire  instead  of 
Rome,  and  Augustus  maj'  have  played  with  the 
same  idea  (Hor.  Ocl.  in.  lii.  61  f.),  which  finally  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  possibility  to  Constantine  three 
centuries  later,  before  he  decided  to  make  By- 
zantium the  future  seat  of  the  Empire  (Zosim. 
ii.  30). 

St.  Paul's  connexion  with  Troas  illustrates  the 
high  pressure  at  which  he  habitually  worked.  He 
was  at  lea.st  three  times  in  the  city,  and  could  not 
but  earnestly  desire  to  stay  and  plant  a  church  in 
a  place  of  such  importance,  but  each  time  he  was 
torn  away  from  it  to  some  other  sphere  of  labour. 
To  Troas  he  came  down  from  the  bordersof  Bithynia, 
and  received  tlie  vision  which  made  him  'imme- 
diately '  embark  for  Europe  (Ac  16'''").  To  Troas  he 
came  again,  after  his  flight  from  Ephesus  (Ac  20'"^), 
'  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,'  eager  to  preach  to  willing 
hearers,  yet  restlessly  preoccupied  by  thoughts  of 
Corinth,  and  soon  compelled  to  turn  his  back  upon 
'  an  open  door '  (2  Co  2'--  ").  On  a  third  visit  he 
'  tarried  sevendays,' on  thelastof  which — aSunday 
— he  took  no  sleep,  but  preached  till  midnight, 
breaking  bread,  and  talking  '  till  break  of  day,' 
knowing  that  his  ship  was  waiting  him  in  the 
harbour  (Ac  20*''^).  On  the  Monday  morning  his 
companions  went  on  board  to  rest,  but  the  wakeful 
Apostle  discovered  that  he  could  give  a  few  more 
hours  toTroas, take  theshortoverland  route — doubt- 
less not  on  foot,  if  Christian  courtesy  and  gratitude 
meant  anything — to  Assos,  20  miles  distant,  and 
there  catch  his  ship  after  she  had  rounded  Cape 
Lectum.    And  meanwhUe  how  much  could  be  done 


in  the  last  flying  hours  of  intimate  and  unforget- 
table fellowship  ! 

On  the  theory  that  St.  Paul  never  again  visited 
Troas,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  was  the  oc- 
casion on  which  he  left  behind  him  the  cloak  and 
the  parchments  which  Timothy  was  afterwards  re- 
quested to  bring  to  Rome  (2  Ti  4").  But  those 
who  believe  in  the  Apostle's  release  from  prison 
hold  that  Troas  was  one  of  the  places  to  which  he 
returned.  The  point  is  fully  discussed  in  A.  C. 
McGili'ert,  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  407  f. 

Troas  is  now  almost  deserted.  It  bears  the 
Turkish  name  of  Eski  Stambul  or  Old  Constanti- 
nople, and  its  former  greatness  is  attested  by  the 
extent  of  its  ruins,  including  the  old  walls,  which 
are  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  supjiorts 
of  an  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  down  from 
Mount  Ida. 

Literature.  —  R.  Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece^,  London,  1817  ;  Murray's  Handbook  to  Afia  Minor,  do., 

1895.  James  Strahan. 

TROGYLLIUM  {T:p<^i\\tov,  WH  TpuyiXiov).— 
Trogyllium  was  a  promontory  formed  by  the 
western  termination  of  Mt.  Mycale,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  about  equidistant  from  Ephesus  and 
Miletus.  It  runs  out  into  the  sea  just  opposite  the 
island  of  Samos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  less  than  a  mile  wide  (Strabo,  XIV.  i.  12, 
13).  Its  present  name  is  Santa  Maria.  According 
to  the  TR  of  Ac  20'^  St.  Paul's  ship,  after  leaving 
its  anchorage  at  Chios,  struck  across  to  Samos,  and, 
having  tarried  at  Trogyllium,  came  the  following 
day  to  Miletus.  This  in  itself  is  likely  to  have 
happened,  and,  though  the  words  Kal  ixehavT^s  ii> 
Tpu7uX\i(f)  are  omitted  by  the  great  MSS  (N  ABCE), 
they  are  retained  by  Meyer,  Alford,  Blass,  and 
Ramsay  on  the  strength  of  DHLP  and  many  ancient 
versions.  The  reason  for  their  omission  may  have 
been  either  the  mistaken  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
copyists  that  the  text  located  Trogyllium  in  Samos, 
or  the  difficulty  of  imagining  two  night-stoppages, 
one  in  the  harbour  of  Samos  and  another  at  Trogj'l- 
lium,  which  is  only  4  or  5  miles  from  Samos.  But 
a  night  spent  at  Samos  is  quite  imaginary,  for  the 
nautical  term  TrapeiadXc/ue;/ does  not  mean  'arrived 
at '  ( AV)  or  '  touched  at '  (RV).  All  that  it  implies 
is  a  crossing  from  one  point  to  another ;  and,  while 
Samos  was  merely  sighted  and  passed,  Trogyllium 
was  the  resting-place.  An  anchorage  just  to  the 
east  of  the  extreme  point  of  Trogyllium  now  bears 
the  name  of '  St.  Paul's  Port'  (W.  J.  Cony.l>eareiind 
J.  S.  Howson,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid, 
London,  1877,  ii.  264 n.).  James  Steauan. 

TROPHIMUS(T/)60iMos).—Trophimuawasa  Chris- 
tian convert  belonging  to  Ephesus  (Ac  21-")  and  a 
companion  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (20'').  He  is  called  along  with 
Tychicus  an  Asian  (Amavoi),  and  the  two  appear 
together  as  deputies  of  the  Ephesian  church,  by 
which  they  were  appointed  to  carry  their  contri- 
bution to  the  poorer  brethren  of  Jerusalem.  Both 
were  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  and  accompanied 
him  to  Asia,  and  thence  preceded  him  to  Troas, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  delegates  from  the 
other  churches — Sopater  of  Beroea,  Aristarchus 
and  Secundus  from  Thessalonica,  Gaius  of  Derbe, 
and  Timothy.  After  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  Troas 
the  whole  company  seem  to  have  journeyed  to- 
gether to  Jerusalem.  We  find  from  2P''  that  Tro- 
jihimus  had  been  seen  in  the  Apostle's  company  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  riot  raised  against  the  Apostle 
was  made  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  St.  Paul 
had  introduced  Trophimus,  a  Gentile,  into  the 
Temple. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Trophi- 
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mus  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome  after  his  appeal 
to  Ciesar,  but  we  linii  him  again  in  the  Ajiostle's 
company  after  the  lirst  imprisonment.  lie  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Ti  4-"  as  having  been  left  at  Miletus  sick. 
In  2  Co  S"-''  reference  is  made  to  two  companions 
of  the  A])ostle  who  accompanied  Titus  from  Lphesus 
to  Corinth  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  tlie  Corin- 
thians. It  has  been  suggested  that  these  two  were 
the  Kphesian  friends  of  the  Apostle,  Tychicus  and 
Tropliimus,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  to 
travel  with  him,  carrying  the  oll'eriiigs  of  the 
Churches  (2  Co  S").  We  have,  however,  far  too 
scanty  evidence  to  make  any  certain  identilication 
(cf.  J.  H.  Bernard,  in  EGT,  '2  Corinthians,'  1UU3, 
p.  89).  W.  F.  Boyd. 

TRUMP,  TRUMPET  ((rdX«74,  from  ffaXirfi-fo/, 
'  to  sound  a  trumpet '). — The  word  ajipears  once 
in  the  Gospels,  in  the  eschatological  discourse  of 
Jesus  (Mt  24^'),  where  we  learn  tliat  the  elect  are 
gathered  by  trumpet-call  for  the  iinal  judgment. 
There  are  tliree  references  to  trumpet  in  the  I'auline 
Epistles,  one  in  Hebrews,  and  six  in  Revelation. 
<ra\iri(rr^s  (classical  Greek,  (Ta\iriyKT/is)  appears  only 
in  Rev  18". 

'The  sound  of  a  trumpet'  (He  12"')  occurs  in  the 
description  of  the  scene  at  Sinai,  and  is  illustrative 
of  the  awe-inspiring  character  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. The  passage  from  which  it  is  taken 
(vv. '*"-•')  closes  the  main  argument  of  the  Ejiistle, 
and  '  otters  a  striking  picture  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  Covenants  summed  up  in  the  words 
"terror "and  "grace"'  (cf.  B.  F.  Westcott,  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebreio^,  London,  190.3,  p.  411  f.). 
In  1  Co  14*  St.  Paul  continues  his  illustration  from 
music  to  criticize  an  unedifying  speaking  with 
tongues.  1  Co  15^-  develops  his  eschatological 
doctrine.  The  verse  is  part  of  the  climax  of  the 
Pauline  argument  which  bases  the  future  resurrec- 
tion on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  trumpet 
blast  seemed  to  his  Jewish  mind  a  fitting  ac- 
eompaniuieut  of  an  unparalleled  .scene  of  Christian 
triumph.  The  reference  in  1  Th  4'*  is  also  eschato- 
logical. Once  again  the  trumpet  betokens  majesty 
and  command,  and  it  may  be  that  St.  Paul  had  in 
his  thought  the  Jewish  tradition  of  archangelic 
music  (cf.  Jude  *•  ^* ;  and  B.  Jowett,  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans,  2  vols.,  London,  1855,  i.  73-75). 

The  other  references  to  trumi)et  appear  in  Revela- 
tion. In  two  of  these  it  is  used  as  a  figure  of  speech 
to  define  the  voice  of  the  angel  (1'°),  just  as  '  the 
sound  of  many  waters'  describes  the  speech  of  '  one 
like  unto  the  Son  of  man'  (v.i').  In  Rev  8-- "■  ■' 
9"  we  read  of  the  seven  angels  who  sounded  their 
seven  trumpets  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  earth. 
The  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  is  in  keeping  with 
Jewish  tradition,  which  saw  in  the  trumpet-call  the 
music  appropriate  to  angels.  H.  B.  Swete  holds 
that  the  picture  in  Rev  8  has  as  its  basis  the  scene 
of  law-giving  described  in  Ex  19""-,  and  he  sees 
possible  allusions  to  Jos  6"  and  to  Jl  2'  (cf.  The 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John",  London,  1907,  p.  107). 

Thus  the  trumi)et,  which  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Jewish  ceremony  in  war  and  religion, 
acquired  definitely  Christian  associations  in  the 
Apostolic  Age.  In  the  AV,  'trump,'  'trumpet,' 
and  'cornet'  (cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos, 
Cambridge,  1897,  p.  144)  are  the  translations  of  the 
two  Hebrew  wind  instruments,  i^^a  and  n-issq.  In 
early  Hebrew  history  they  were  used  for  secular 
purposes,  such  as  signalling  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  (Hos  5',  Am  3"),  but  in  later  clays  their  use 
became  increasingly  religious.  Tliis  is  especially 
true  of  the  latter.  But,  however  tliey  m,ay  have 
been  confused  in  earlier  times  (cf.  UDIi  iv.  81G), 
they  were  different  instruments  in  use,  shape,  and 
material.     The  ij'ib'  was  made  of   horn,  usually 


that  of  a  ram  (Driver,  op.  cit.,  p.  144),  and  was  blown 
at  certain  Jewish  festivals.  The  'Tlfit!,  unlike  the 
Roman  tuba,  was  recognized  as  a  priestly  instru- 
ment. We  read  of  it,  for  example,  in  Josej)hu8 
[liJw.  ix.  12).  From  Nu  lO''"  we  learn  that  Moses 
made  two  trumpets  of  silver,  which  the  priests 
sounded  on  occasions  of  assembly,  pilgrimage,  and 
festival.  The  mention  of  seven  trumpets  in  1  Ch 
15-*  and  Neh  12"  is  interesting  in  view  of  Rev  8*. 
Jose]>hus  (Ant.  III.  xii.  G)  gives  a  description  of  a 
trumpet,  in  which  he  mentions  that  it  was  about 
one  yard  long  and  a  little  wider  than  the  Hule, 
that  at  its  mouthpiece  it  was  somewhat  expanded, 
and  that,  like  the  war-trnuipet,  its  extremity  was 
bell-slia]ied.  This  description  is  borne  out  by  a  coin 
struck  ill  the  days  of  the  Kmperor  Hadrian.  On 
the  relief  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  two  trumpets  which  apjjear  similar 
to  those  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  are  longer  than 
tliose  described  by  Josc|iluis  [ib.).  For  these  re- 
rcsentations  coni]iaie  J.  Wellhausen,  '  Psalms'  in 
Haupt's  I'B,  p.  220.  Akchiiiald  Main. 
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TRUTH. — In  the  apostolic  documents  thesimplest 
meaning  given  to  '  truth  '  is  that  of  sincerity.  St. 
P.iul,  writing  of  the  dificrent  motives  that  had  im- 
pelled people  to  make  known  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
declared  that  he  rejoiced  that  Clirist  w  .-is  iiroclaimecl 
'whether  in  imiteiu'C  or  in  truth'  (I'll  1"*).  The 
same  .Apostle  called  upon  the  Corinthian  Christians 
to  banish  all  insincerity  from  their  holiest  religious 
ceremonies.  '  Let  ns  keep  the  feast  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth '(1  Co  5').  Even  in  passages 
like  these  it  is  evident  that  'truth'  tended  to 
acquire  a  deeper  and  wider  meaning,  passing  from 
mere  sincerity  to  conformity  with  the  highest 
ethical  claims.  The  standard  of  ethical  truth  was 
embodied  in  .lesus,  who  was  set  forth  as  the  example 
to  which  Christians  should  conform.  Thus  St.  Paul 
warned  his  readers  against  a  life  of  lasciviousness 
by  recalling  the  way  in  which  they  had  learned 
Christ,  '  if  so  be  that  ye  heard  him,  and  were  taught 
in  him,  even  as  truth  is  in  Jesus'  (Eph  4-').  (This 
passage  is  sometimes  taken  as  asserting  the  identity 
of  Jesus  and  the  Christ,  but  the  old  reading  and 
interpretation  seem  preferable.)  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  apostles  speak  of  truth  as 
equivalent  to  truth  kot  i^oxv",  the  revelation  of 
God  that  rejiches  its  fullness  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
St.  Paul  made  it  synonymous  with  'the  gospel  of 
your  salvation'  (l^ph  1"),  and,  writing  t«  tlie 
Thessalonians,  he  described  the  Divine  and  human 
sides  of  conversion  as  '  sanctilication  of  the  Sjiirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth '  (2  Th  2'').  The  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declared  that  for  those 
who  sinned  wilfully  after  they  had  gained  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth  there  could  be  no  further 
sacrifice  for  sin  (He  10'-").  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
this  use  is  specially  prevalent — e.g.  1  Ti  2*,  '  (iod 
willeth  that  all  men  shcmid  be  saved,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth";  1  Ti  3'°,  where  the 
(_^huicli  of  the  living  God  is  described  as  '  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth';  2  Ti  2",  'a  workman 
that  needelh  not  to  be  a.shanied,  handling  aright 
the  word  of  truth.'  While  these  various  aspects 
of  truth  are  suggested  in  the  apostolic  writings,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  supjiose  that  the  apostles 
regarded  truth  as  consisting  of  sejiarate  entities ; 
rather  they  regarded  it  as  a  unity  embodied  in 
Jesus  Christ,  so  that  intellectual  sincerity,  ethical 
purity,  doctrinal  enlightenment,  and  s]iiiitual  ex- 
perience were  all  manifestations  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God.  This  unity  of  truth  seems  to  be 
tlie  thought  underlying  the  general  principle  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  that  '  we  can  do  nothing  against 
the  truth,  but  for  the  truth '  (2  Co  13").     No  one 
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has  power  against  truth,  for  all  truth  and  all  kinds 
of  truth  are  one  in  God :  the  only  |)Ower  is  given 
to  those  who  seek  to  act  in  the  service  of  truth. 
Wlierefore  it  is  the  denial  of  God  to  endeavour  to 
advance  truth  by  any  means  tliat  fails  to  yield  to 
Irutli  in  every  department  of  human  thought  and 
life. 

Truth  was  fully  embodied  and  expressed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  before  His  coming  there  had  been 
partial  revelations  of  trutli  '  by  divers  portions  and 
in  divers  manners'  (He  1'),  and  St.  Paul  felt  free 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Jew  might  claim  that  he 
had  in  the  law  '  tlie  form  (ii6p(j>u(nv)  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  truth'  (Ro  2-").  This  outward  form 
was  determined  by  tlie  inner  truth  of  which  it  was 
the  outline  or  expression,  but  it  was  at  the  best 
only  partial  and  inijierfect.  The  apostles  further 
taught  that  the  truth  of  God  outlined  in  the  Law 
and  embodied  in  Clirist  was  brought  home  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  men  by  many  various  methods, 
but  that  all  these  methods  received  their  virtue 
through  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Uay  of  I'entecost  left  its  mark  not  only  on 
the  life  but  also  on  the  teaching  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  special  experience 
learned  on  the  way  to  Damascus  and  in  the  solitude 
of  the  desert  that  the  gospel  came  to  him  through 
no  liuman  means  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Gal  I'-).  Hence  there  was  constant  insist- 
ence on  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  real 
source  of  enlightenment  in  the  truth  of  God.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  there  was 
great  diversity  in  the  Spirit's  working,  for  there 
was  no  dead  uniformity  in  His  operations.  St. 
John  offers  the  chief  example  of  the  revelation  of 
truth  being  given  by  direct  vision,  and  in  his 
Apocalypse  he  shows  liow  he  received  in  this  way 
the  knowledge  of  things  present  and  future  when 
he  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day.  St.  Paul 
claimed  that  he  also  was  indebted  to  visions  for 
knowledge  tliat  he  had  received,  and  for  the  hearing 
of  '  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter '(2  Co  12').  But  such  experiences 
were  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  unusual,  so  that 
lie  indulged  in  some  modest  boasting  on  account 
of  the  exceptional  privilege  granted  to  him.  The 
more  usual  method  of  illumination  was  by  the 
Spirit's  interpreting  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  needs  of  human  experience,  and  making  the 
Scriptures  of  the  OT  radiate  a  new  meaning  in 
the  light  of  the  sacrihce  and  work  of  the  Saviour. 
Thus  the  Suttering  Servant  of  Jahweh  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Crucitied 
Lord  (Ac  8^),  and  prophets  as  well  as  private 
Christians  learned  the  truth  better  through  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures  (17"). 

One  source  of  progressive  knowledge  was  found 
by  the  apostles  in  the  facts  of  their  experience,  an 
experience  that  covered  not  only  their  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  also  the 
mighty  working  that  followed  His  ascension  to  the 
right  hand  of  God.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  advance  in  truth  that  followed  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  Gentiles  who  believed  in 
Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  To  St.  Paul  especially 
this  fact  of  experience  brought  the  assurance  of 
God's  readiness  to  save  and  bless  all  men  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  without  the  necessity  of  their 
submitting  to  any  rite  of  Jewish  origin.  Thus 
there  was  heralded  forth  by  him  the  free  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  to  all  sinners.  But  in  order  that 
the  truth  of  God  miglit  be  received  it  was  necessary, 
according  to  the  apostles,  that  it  should  be  not  only 
understood  but  also  obeyed  (Gal  5').  The  heart 
and  will  were  as  powerful  as  the  mind  in  influen- 
cing the  attitude  to  the  truth  in  Christ.  This  not 
only  M  as  asserted  positively,  but  may  be  inferred 
also  from  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  apostles  for 


some  people  not  receiving  the  truth.  Stephen  in 
his  defence  charged  those  who  denied  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  gospel  with  the  crime  of  resisting  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  their  fathers  had  been  guilty  likewise  in 
persecuting  the  prophets  (.\c  7°''°-),  while  St.  Paul 
impressed  upon  his  unbelieving  hearers  the  fact 
that  they  might  see  and  hear  the  trutli,  and  yet  be 
so  hardened  in  their  hearts  that  they  would  not 
believe  (Ac  28-").  Indeed  in  his  contrast  of  ^vx'nis 
and  TTpevixaTtKdi  St.  Paul  asserted  that  the  spiritual 
truths  could  not  be  discerned  by  the  natural  man 
even  with  his  highest  intellectual  capacity  but 
only  by  the  spiritual  man  in  whom  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  living  and  working  (1  Co  2''';  cf.  Ro  S'^, 
1  Jn  4^).  But  the  apostles  never  exalted  mere 
'  spirituality '  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  side  of 
life,  for  they  insisted  that  nothing  hindered  the 
reception  of  truth  more  than  a  low  ethical  life. 
St.  Paul  foretold  a  time  when  men  would  be  guilty 
of  all  excesses,  loving  pleasure  more  than  God, 
and,  led  away  by  divers  lusts,  would  be  'ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth '  (2  Ti  3'"'),  and  the  same  Apostle 
ascribed  the  lack  of  the  free  expansion  of  truth  in 
some  people  to  the  fact  that  they  kept  it  down  by 
their  unrighteous  lives  (Ro  1").  St.  James,  as 
might  be  expected,  associated  knowledge  of  truth 
with  moral  qualities  such  as  the  grace  of  meekness, 
and  the  absence  of  bitter  envy  and  rivalry  ( Ja  3"- "). 
St.  Peter  was  marked  with  the  same  spirit,  for  he 
traced  the  golden  cycle  of  Christian  experience  as 
leading  from  purity  of  soul  by  obedience  to  the 
truth  onwards  inevitably  to  the  love  of  the  brethren 
(1  P  1--).  Thus  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
the  Christian  reception  of  truth  were  indissolubly 
linked  to  purity  and  love. 

LiTERATORE. — F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life, 
Cambridge,  1893,  p.  41  ff. ;  W.  P.  DuBose,  Soteriology  of  the 
NT,  London,  189a,  p.  299 ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der 
NT  Theologie,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1896-97,  ii.  375  f. ;  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Theological  Essays*,  London,  1895,  p.  19  ff. 

D.  Macrae  Tod. 

TRYPH.ffiNA  (Tpi/c/.aira,  a  Greek  name).— Try- 
pha»na  is  a  woman  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16'^ 
and  coupled  with  Tryphosa.  The  two  are  gener- 
ally sup]iosed  to  have  been  sisters,  '  or  at  least 
near  relatives,  for  it  was  usual  to  designate  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  by  derivatives  of  the  same 
root'  (J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Philippians*,  London,  1878, 
p.  175).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here 
twin-names  denoting  twin-sisters,  either  form  being 
a  feminine  of  Ipviptiiir  according  as  the  accent  falls 
on  the  first  or  the  second  syllable.  Similar  twin- 
names,  in  which  a  slight  modification  of  the  conson- 
ants or  vowels  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other,  are  Huz  and  Buz  (Gn  22='),  Muppim  and 
Huppim  (46-M,  Yamaand  Yami  (Kigveda),  Romulus 
and  Remus,  Baltram  and  Sintrani  (see  J.  R.  Harris, 
The  Dioscuri  in  the  Christian  Legends,  London, 
1903,  p.  If.).  Tryphasna  and  Tryphosa  are  de- 
scribed as  women  '  who  labour  in  the  Lord ' 
{to.^  Koiriwaai  iv  nvpiif).  The  verb,  which  suggests 
painstaking  eilbrt,  is  used  in  Ro  16  of  women  only 
— of  Mary  (v.^),  of  Persis  (v.'=) — but  elsewhere  de- 
scribes apostolic  and  other  ministerial  labours.  It 
is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  these  women 
was  limited  to  practical  benevolence,  such  as  show- 
ing hospitality  (see  art.  Persis).  We  shall  picture 
their  activity  at  Rome  or  Ephesus  according  to  our 
view  of  the  destination  of  the  salutations  in  Ro  16. 
Both  names  are  found  in  inscrijjtions  of  the  Im- 
perial household  (Lightfoot,  op.  cit.). 

T.  B.  Allworthy. 

TRYPHOSA  (Tpi»0i(Ta,  aGreek  name). — A  woman 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16"  and  coupled  with 
Tryphfena  (q.v.).  T.  B.  Allworthy. 

TUNIC— See  COAT. 
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TUTOR.— Tlie  word  '  tutor,'  which  has  tiikcii 
the  ]ilacf  of  '  sclioiilinaster '  ((J. v.)  in  the  KV  of 
Gal  3-',  and  of  '  instruiter '  in  1  Co  4",  hns  itself 
■,'iven  phice  to  'guardian 'in  the  only  passage  of 
Scripture  where  it  formerly  appeared — (ial  4'-'.  It 
liasin  tliis  pa-ssage,  however,  notan  educational  buta 
strictly  legal  connotation,  rendering  the  word  iwirpi- 
5roi'5,  in  close  connexion  with  oIkoi>6/xovs — '  guardians 
and  stewards.'  The  iwirfioTros  is  liere  employed  to  lio- 
scribe  the  guardian  of  the  child  under  the  will  of 
the  father,  potentially  if  the  father  is  still  alive, 
actually  if  he  is  dead.  Bengel  calls  the  i-wlTpoTroi 
tutor  hercdis,  the  olKovbiio^  curator  bonoi-um. 
Under  Homan  law  a  minor  came  of  age  at  twenty- 
live,  and  was  luider  a.  tutor  till  fourteen  and  a  curator 
till  his  minority  ceased.  This  was  '  the  day  ap- 
pointed of  the  father,'  and  St.  Paul  here  compares 
the  stale  of  the  world,  both  Jewish  and  (ientile, 
before  Christ  came  to  an  heir  in  his  minority. 
Then  '  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  horn  under 
the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  whicli  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons'  {Gal4<). 

Literature. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historical  Ctymiiuntary  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  London,  1S99,  pp.  3Sl  ff., 

saat.  Thomas  Nicol. 

TWELVE.— See  Numbers. 
TWIN  BROTHERS.— See  Dioscuri. 

TYCHICOS  (Tt/x'^As, '  fortunate ').— Tychicus  was 
an  Ejihesian  Christian  who  joumeyed  with  St.  Paul 
from  Macedonia  to  Asia  and  preceded  him  to  Troas 
( Ac  20^).  Thence  he  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem 
on  the  Apostle's  last  visit  there,  acting  along  with 
Trophimus  as  a  delegate  of  the  church  of  Ephesus 
and  conveying  the  offerings  of  the  church  to  the 
poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  companion 
of  the  Apostle  during  his  first  captivity,  and  was 
sent  to  Ephesus  from  Kome  probably  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He  is  described  by  St. 
Paul  as  a  '  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  in 
the  Lord,'  and  he  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  tell- 
ing the  Ephesians  of  the  writer's  welfare  and  of 
comforting  their  hearts  (Eph  6-').  In  the  same  way 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Col  4')  he  is  de- 
scribed as  '  a  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister 
and  fellow-servant,'  and  the  same  duty  is  committed 
to  him  of  telling  the  Colossians  of  the  Apostle's 
condition  and  comforting  their  hearts.  In  2  Ti  4'- 
the  writer  tells  Timothy  that  he  has  .sent  Tychicus 
to  Ephesus,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  with  the  Apostle  in  his  second  captivity  in 
Kome.  The  same  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the 
reference  in  Tit  3'-,  where  the  writer  ])urpose3  to 
send  either  Artenias  or  Tychicus  to  Titus  in  Crete 
with  the  injunction  that  Titus  should  meet  the 
Apostle  at  Nicopolis.  It  is  i)Ossible  that  the  refer- 
ence in  2  Co  8"  to  '  the  brother  whose  prai.se  in  the 
gospel  is  spread  through  all  the  churches,' and  who 
was  depute<l  along  with  Titus  and  another  un- 
named Christian  to  carry  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  may  be  Tychi- 
cus, and  the  other  unnamed  deputy  may  be  Trophi- 
mus. This,  however,  is  little  more  than  conjecture, 
although  from  Ac  20^  we  may  gather  that  these  two 
Ephesians  were  known  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  and 
that  the  two  deputies  referred  to  in  2  Co  8"  were  also 
well  known  to  those  addressed. 

A  late  tr.adition  makes  Tychicus  bishop  of 
Chalcedon  in  liitliynia.  The  (Jreek  Menoloijiun 
(9  Dec.)  reports  that  he  w,as  bishop  of  Colophon 
after  Sosthenes,  and  sull'ered  martyrdom  for  the 
faith.  \V.  F.  Boyd. 

TYPE.— 1.  Word  and  idea.— Though  tOttos  and 


di'WTi'iroj  both  occur  in  the  original,  '  type'  and  its 
correlative  '  antitype  '  are  theological  rather  than 
Scriptural  terms.  In  Ihoological  usage  a  type  is  a 
person  or  thing  in  the  O'V  dis|)cnsation  that  reiirc- 
sents  ami  preligures  a  person  or  thing  in  the  NT, 
lience  called  the  antitype.  In  the  text  of  EV, 
however,  neither  'type  nor  'antitype'  is  found, 
though  UV  gives  '  in  (lie  anlityiie  '  as  an  alternative 
rendering  in  1  P  3-"".  Even  in  the  Greek  NT, 
where  afTirvTros  occurs  twice,  the  word  a|i])ears  to 
be  employed  not  substantively  but  adjeclivelj-  in 
the  forms  avrlrvTra  (lie  9-'^)  and  di-WTi/TroK  ( 1  P3-'), 
which  KV  renders  respectivelj'  '  like  in  pattern ' 
and  'after  a  true  likeness';  wliile  tuttos,  again, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  used  with  a 
variety  of  meanings  and  only  once  (Ro  .5")  in  a 
sense  corresponding  to  that  of  a  doctrinal  type.  In 
Jn  20'-°  it  denotes  the  ini[)ression  left  by  a  stroke 
('the  print  oi  the  nails');  in  Ac  7"  the  ligure  or 
image  of  a  god  ;  in  23-°  a  form  of  writing  ;  in  Ko  6" 
a  form  of  teaching  ;  in  Ac  7^',  He  8"  a  pattern  or 
model  for  the  making  of  the  tabernacle.  From 
this  last  meaning  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
ethical  sense  of  an  example  of  conduct.  In  1  Co 
10'  it  designates  an  example  that  is  to  be  avoided  ; 
in  other  cases  (Ph  3",  1  Th  I',  2  Th  3»,  1  Ti  4'-, 
Tit  2',  1  P  5^)  an  example  that  is  to  be  cojued. 
In  Ko  5",  where  Adam  is  said  to  be  rmo!  toO 
;ti^\Xo^Tos  {i.e.  of  .lesus  Christ),  and  where  EV 
reiulers  '  figure,'  the  word  is  used  at  last  in  a 
doctrinal  sense  and  the  idea  of  type  and  antityi>e 
comes  clearly  into  view. 

When  once  this  idea  is  accepted,  however,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  NT  uses  of  the  word  are 
far  from  exhausting  the  cases  in  which  the  idea  is 
present.  The  contrasts  in  Col  2"  between  the  ffkid 
and  the  <rwfia,  in  He  8°  between  the  o-Kid  and  the 
iTrovpafia,  in  10'  between  the  okio.  and  the  fiKiiy  are 
all  of  them  contrasts  between  types  and  their  anti- 
types— between  a  prehguring  ordinance  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  a  corresponding  spiritual  reality 
of  the  new.  The  case  is  similar  in  Gal  4-'"'^-,  where 
St.  Paul  contrasts  the  two  covenants,  in  He  9", 
where  the  author  represents  the  first  tabeniacle  as 
a  irapa^oX-/)  '  for  the  time  now  present,'  and  very 
notably  in  5',  where  he  works  out  at  length  the 
relation  between  Melchizedek,  '  made  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God'  (7^),  and  .lesus  Himself,  'a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  iMclchizedek  '  (5""  etc. ).  In 
these  and  many  other  familiar  pas.sages  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  more  particularly,  the  NT 
.authors  bring  before  us  the  idea  of  type  and  anti- 
type— the  idea  that  persons,  events,  and  institutions 
of  the  or  represent,  and  were  designed  by  God  to 
persons, 
dis]ieMsat 

2.  Origin  of  the  idea.  —  The  typological  idea, 
as  it  meets  us  in  the  NT,  is  not  a  peculiar  or 
isolated  phenomenon,  but  a  natural  outgrowth 
from  the  more  general  conception  of  the  OT 
revelation  as  pro]ihetic,  and  of  Jesus  and  the 
gospel  as  fulfilling  the  hope  and  promise  made  to 
the  fathers.  The  forward  look  of  their  own 
Scriptures  was  apparent  to  the  .lews  themselves  ; 
to  tiie  apostles  it  had  become  evident  that  what 
prophets  and  jjsalmists  looked  for  was  now  in  their 
very  midst.  Jesus  had  announced  the  arriv.al  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  had  declared  Himself  to 
be  the  ex])ected  Christ.  On  His  lirst  public  appear- 
ance He  had  read  a  pass.age  from  Isaiah  (61") 
which  throbs  with  the  good  tidings  of  the  Lord's 
acceptable  year,  and  had  said  to  the  listeners, 
'  To-day  hath  this  scriptuie  been  fullilled  in  your 
ears'  (Lk  4-').  From  that  time  onward  He  had 
])ointed  out  repeatedly  that  what  was  written  in 
the  or  Scriptures  was  now  being  accomplished, 
that  what  prophets  and  righteous  men  of  old  had 
desired  to  see  and  hear  was  now  being  seen  and 


represent,  persons,  events,  and  institutions  of  the 

Christ i;ui  dis]ieMsatiiin. 


heard  by  those  around  Him  (Mk  7',  Mt  13"). 
That  the  Scriptures  bore  witness  of  Christ  the 
disciples  understood  even  durin;,'  His  earthly  life, 
but  their  underslanditij;  of  this  fact  was  wonder- 
fully enlarged  by  His  death  and  resurrection, 
which  cast  a  Hood  of  li.i,'ht  upon  aspects  of  prophecy 
that  had  previously  been  obscured  (cf.  Ac  8-''**). 
St.  Peter's  speeches  in  Acts  (cf.  2'^"'^)  and  his  First 
Epistle  show  liow  stronj;  a  sense  he  had  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  Prophets  (I  P  1").  To 
St.  Paul  wilb  his  l.-irger  outlook  upon  history  and 
revelation  the  whole  of  Scripture  was  prophetic — 
the  Law  as  well  as  the  Prophets  (Ro  3-') ;  and  so 
the  Law  became  '  our  tutor  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ'  (Gal  3-').  With  their  view  of  the  OT 
writings  as  prophetic  of  Christ  and  Christianity  at 
point  after  point,  it  was  natural  that  the  NT 
authors  should  apply  to  the  revelation  in  the 
history  of  Israel  the  principles  they  had  already 
applied  to  its  record,  and  should  find  Christ  and 
the  Christian  salvation  prefigured  in  the  persons, 
events,  and  institutions  of  OT  history,  as  they  had 
already  found  them  foretold  in  the  OT  Scriptures. 
Such  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  prophecy 
from  utterances  to  types  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  belief  in  a  progressive  revelation  passing  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  stage.  H  the  older  dispensa- 
tion as  a  whole  contained  within  it  the  prondse  of 
the  Christ  who  was  to  come,  it  was  only  to  be 
e.xpected  that  there  should  be  correspondences  in 
detail  between  the  two  economies.  Prophecy  and 
type,  indeed,  run  into  each  other,  the  difference 
being  one  of  form  rather  than  of  nature,  so  that  at 
times  they  are  hardly  distinguishable  (cf.  Is  28'^ 
1  P  2*).  And,  if  the  authority  of  Jesus  Himself 
had  been  required  for  tlie  adoption  of  a  definitely 
typological  interpretation  of  OT  history,  the 
apostles  and  other  NT  writers  might  recall  His  use 
of  Jonah's  experience  to  typify  His  own  (Mt  12'"'), 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  suggest  the  wisdom 
of  One  greater  than  Solomon  (v.*-),  of  the  flood 
that  came  in  the  days  of  Noah  to  prefigure  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (2#'*-),  and  of  the  serpent 
uplifted  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  to  stand  as  a 
prophetic  symbol  of  the  truth  that  the  Son  of  Man 
must  be  lifted  up  (Jn  3'^). 

3.  Applications  of  the  idea  by  apostolic  Christi- 
anity.— (1)  The  primitive  circle. — Springing  natur- 
ally out  of  the  conception  of  the  OT  as  prophetic 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  being  justified 
by  the  language  of  Christ  Himself,  the  idea  of 
type  and  antitype  appears  in  the  teaching  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  original  apostolic  circle. 
Sometimes  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
use  of  historical  examples  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion (1  P  3«,  Ja  2='-  -=  5"-"),  but  at  other  times  it 
stands  out  with  unmistakable  clearness.  In  St. 
Peter's  speeches  in  Acts  Moses  as  a  prophet  becomes 
a  type  of  Jesus  Christ  (3--),  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  of  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation 
(v.^'"-),  the  rejected  stone  which  was  made  the  head 
of  the  corner  (Ps  118-'^)  of  Jesus  in  His  humiliation 
and  exalted  power  (Ac  4").  In  1  Peter  the  Apostle 
takes  the  unblemished  lamb  of  the  Passover  (Ex 
12'')  to  typify  Christ  as  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot  (1  P  1'"),  and  sees  in  Noah's  ark  a 
prefiguration  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  salvation 
(3-').  In  1-,  again,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  elect  is  evidently  an  anti- 
type of  the  action  of  Moses  in  sprinkling  blood 
first  on  the  altar  and  then  on  the  people  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  covenant  (Ex  24*"*). 
_  (2)  The  Pauline  Epistles. — This  typical  concep- 
tion of  the  history  and  institutions  of  Isiael  was 
taken  up  by  St.  Paul,  and  received  from  him  much 
wider  and  more  frequent  application.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  persons  or  characters  of  the  OT  that  he 
treats  as  types.     ,tn  Ro  5'\  1  Co  15=2  Adam,  the 


natural  head  of  the  race,  is  taken  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  head.  In  (Jal  3'  faitliful 
Abraham  is  a  type  of  all  who  believe  the  gospel. 
In  2  Co  3'"'  Mo.ses  with  the  glory  on  his  fjice  repi'e- 
sents  the  more  glorious  ministration  of  the  Spirit. 
In  Gal  4'--"'-,  where  allegory  is  blended  with  type 
through  a  deeper  meaning  being  read  into  the  OT 
narrative  than  it  naturally  bears,  Sarah  and  Hagar, 
Lsaac  and  Ishmael  are  used  as  types  of  Judaism  in 
bondage  to  the  Law  and  Christianity  set  free  from 
its  yoke.  At  other  times  types  are  found  in  the 
transactions  or  events  of  the  OT  narratives,  as 
when  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church  is  held  to 
be  preHgured  by  the  union  of  Adam  with  Eve  (Eph 
5^^ ;  cf.  Gn  2^''),  Christian  baptism  by  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  ( 1  Co  10'- '),  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  manna  and  water  of 
the  wilderness  (vv.^-  ■■),  and  Christ  Himself  by  the 
rock  from  which  the  water  Howed  (v.^).  Most 
frequently,  however,  it  is  in  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  OT  that  St.  Paul  discovers  types  of  the 
new  economy.  The  paschal  lamb  and  Christ 
(1  Co5';  cf.  Ro  3=^  Eph  5-),  the  Temple  and  the 
Christian  Church  (1  Co  3'",  2  Co  6'"),  the  ministry 
of  the  altar  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  (1  Co 
9"),  circumcision  and  baptism  (Col  2"- '-'),  the  sacri- 
ficial communion  of  Judaism  and  communion  at 
the  Lord's  Table  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
(1  Co  lO'*' '*) — these  are  particular  instances  he 
gives  of  the  fact  that  the  institutions  of  the  old 
dispensation  were  anticipative  and  symbolic  of  the 
new.  In  the  later  Epistles  he  states  the  case  more 
broadly.  In  Col  2"  the  general  principle  is  laid 
down  that  the  legal  institutions  of  Judaism  are 
only  'a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come,'  viz.  the 
institutions  of  the  Messianic  Age,  while  the  body, 
i.e.  the  substantial  reality,  is  of  Christ.  The 
antinomy  between  Law  and  Gospel  which  meets  us 
in  the  earlier  Epistles  is  now  resolved,  for  he  sees 
that  the  Law  as  a  Divine  ordinance  was  temporary, 
indeed,  in  its  obligatory  character,  but  possessed 
of  an  abiding  signiKcance  as  typical  of  the  future 
blessings  of  the  Kingdom  of  grace.  Circumcision 
finds  its  meaning  in  '  a  circumcision  not  made  with 
hands'  (v.";  cf.  Eph  2",  Ph  3'),  the  expiatory 
sacrifices  of  tabernacle  and  temple  in  the  self- 
surrender  of  Christ  to  God  on  our  behalf  (Eph  5-), 
the  free-will  offerings  in  those  gifts  of  Christian 
liberality  which  are  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God 
(Ph  4"*),  the  whole  Levitical  service  [Xarpela  ;  cf. 
Ex  12-'  LXX)  in  a  service  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Ph  3^)  of  which  the  self-sacrificing  ministry 
{XeiTovpyla ;  cf.  Nu  8'-*)  of  St.  Paul  to  his  converts 
(2")  or  theirs  to  him  (v.™)  may  be  taken  as 
an  example. 

(3)  'The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — In  this  Epistle 
we  find  the  typological  interpretation  of  the  OT 
carried  to  its  fullest  results.  Conceiving  of  religion 
as  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  the  author's 
purpose  is  to  prove  to  his  Jewish  readers  that 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  New  Covenant,  is 
better  than  Judaism,  the  religion  of  the  Old  ;  and 
the  method  which  he  employs  is  to  draw  a  series  of 
contrasts  between  the  Old  and  the  New  regarded 
as  type  and  antitype.  If  the  doctrinal  keynote 
of  the  Epistle  may  be  found  in  the  twice-quoted 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  '  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of 
Judah'  (Jer  3P^«-  ;  cf.  He  S^''-  10'«'-),  the  method 
of  its  apologetic  argument  is  given  when  the  legal 
service  of  tabernacle  and  temple  is  described  as  '  a 
copy  and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things'  (8°  RV), 
and  the  Levitical  Law  generally  as  '  having  a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things'  (10')-  All  through  the  Epistle 
there  runs  a  series  of  contrasts  between  Judaism 
as  preparatory  and   typical  and   Christianity  as 


antitypical  and  perfect,  (n)  In  tlie  opening  verses 
the  fragmentary  and  varying  revelation  'of  old 
time '  by  the  prophets  is  set  over  against  God's 
speech  unto  us  in  His  Son  (!'■'•),  and  this  is 
immediately  followed  bj"  the  contriist  of  angels  as 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  do  service  lor  the 
heirs  of  salvation  (v.")  with  Him  who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  that  He  might  bring 
many  sons  unto  glory  ('S'-  '").  (6)  Next  comes  (3-4") 
a  contrast  between  jVIoses,  a  faithful  servant  in 
God's  house,  and  Christ,  a  Son  set  over  it  (;)"■),  in 
the  course  of  which  a  further  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  good  tidings  preached  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  word  of  the  Christian 
gospel  (4-)— the  promised  rest  of  Canaan  being  used 
as  symbolic  of  tlio  rest  that  remains  for  the  people 
of  God  (v.").  The  relation  of  type  and  antitype 
clearly  underlies  these  two  contrasts,  but  (<•)  in  the 
next  section  of  his  work  (4'''-10"*),  where  a  contrast 
is  drawn  out  between  the  Levitical  or  Aaronic 
high  priest  of  the  OT  and  Christ,  the  Son,  con- 
ceived as  a  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  llel- 
chizedek,  the  author  typologizes  more  boldly  and 
directly,  following  here  a  suggestion  derived  from 
the  OT  itself  (Ps  110').  Melchizedek,  he  says,  the 
nijsterious  king-priest,  was  '  made  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God'  (He  7');  and  he  describes  Christ  not 
only  as  '  a  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  '  (6'-" ;  cf.  u"-  '"  7"-  "■  ='),  l*nt  as  a  priest 
'  after  the  likeness  of  Melchizedek  '  (7''').  Side  by 
side,  however,  with  this  typology  of  likeness  there 
is  introduced  a  typology  of  contrast — the  contrast 
between  the  order  of  Aaron  and  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (v.").  If  Melchizedek  typifies  Christ 
as  anotlier  priest  of  the  same  order,  Aaron  tyinlies 
Him  as  a  priest  of  a  higher  order  than  his  own, 
who  becomes  the  surety  of  a  better  covenant  tlian 
that  given  under  the  Levitical  Law  (v.-- ;  cf.  v."). 
The  anticipatory  and  typicd  relation  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  as  serving  that  which  is  a 
copy  and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things  (8^),  to 
the  high  priesthood  of  Christ,  as  ministering  the 
heavenly  things  themselves  (9^)  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  (8^--),  is  carried  by  the  author  into  great 
detail.  The  tabernacle  that  Moses  pitched  pointed 
to  the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitclied  and 
not  man  (vv.-- '),  and  so  became  '  a  parable  for  the 
time  now  present '  (9"),  i.e.  for  the  age  of  the  OT, 
The  first  covenant,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  faultless, 
gives  the  promise  of  the  second  and  better  covenant 
(8"-').  In  the  ))assage  of  the  high  priest  ome  a 
year  into  the  holy  place  with  his  sacrifice  of  blood, 
the  Holy  Ghost  signifies  that  the  way  into  the  lioly 
place  has  not  yet  been  made  manifest  (9''),  and 
that  Christ  Himself  must  come  as  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Coven.ant,  otl'ering  Himself  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  without  spot  unto  God  (v."'-).  In 
all  these  cases  of  contrast  between  the  tabernacle 
made  with  hands  and  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  between  the  earthly  ministry  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  and  the  ministry  of  Christ 
Himself,  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype  is  made 
perfectly  apparent.  It  is  a  relation  between  copies 
(i)7ro0fi7inaTa)  of  the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the 
he.'ivenly  things  themselves  (v.^),  between  what  is 
like  in  pattern  (itTlTinra)  to  the  true  (v.*")  and  the 
enduring  realities  foreshadowed  thereby. 

(4)  The  Apocalypse. — The  typology  of  the  NT, 
so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  it,  bears  upon 
the  relation  between  past  and  present ;  it  consists 
in  the  use  of  persons  or  things  in  the  OT  to  repre- 
sent and  prefigure  the  present  realities  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  But  God's  Kingdom  has  a 
future  as  well  as  a  present,  and  when  we  reach 
the  Apocalypse— a  book  that  claims  to  be  a  revela- 
tion of  '  things  which  must  come  to  pass  hereafter ' 
(4' ;  cf.  1') — we  find  that  the  writer  goes  to  the 
OT  for  his  types  of  the  Christian  future,  just  a-s 
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St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  have  done  for 
their  types  of  the  Christian  present.  In  the  mess- 
ages to  the  Seven  Churches,  it  is  true,  lie  deals  with 
existing  situations,  and  the  use  which  he  niuke.s 
in  this  connexion  of  OT  types  does  not  diller  in 
character  from  what  we  find  in  other  books  of  the 
NT.  The  seven  lamps  of  the  golden  lampstanil  in 
the  tabernacle  become  types  of  the  Seven  Churches 
tlieni.selves  (1'2.  JU)  ;  Israel's  kings  and  priests,  of  a 
kingdom  and  priesthood  to  God  already  enjoyed  by 
all  whom  Jesus  has  loo.sed  from  their  sins  by  His 
blood  (v.°'-).  And  the  history  of  Israel  furnishes 
types  not  only  of  the  living  Christianity  within 
tlie  churches,  but  of  a  false  doctrine  and  deliased 
morality  that  were  making  the  lamps  of  the 
churches  burn  dim — liahiam  has  his  antity|)e  in 
the  contemporary  Ualaaniites  (2''')  and  Jezebel  in 
the  false  and  wicked  prophetess  by  whom  God's 
servants  are  seduced  (v.-'"). 

But,  apart  from  his  rapid  glance  at  existing 
circumstances  in  the  chnrches  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  the  gaze  of  this  writer  is  forward  and 
upward  ;  he  is  looking  through  a  door  opened  in 
heaven,  he  is  thinking  of  the  things  that  must 
come  to  pass  hereafter  (4').  From  the  actual 
churches  in  Asia  he  leads  his  readers  to  the  great 
vision  of  the  Church  that  is  to  be,  saying  to  them 
in  the  words  of  tlie  angel,  'Come  hither,  I  will 
.show  thee  the  bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb'  (21"). 
And  in  his  descriptions  of  the  coming  glory  that  is 
to  crown  the  long  strugfrles  of  the  Church  on  earth 
he  linds  in  the  OT  foresliadowing  tyjies  of  the  final 
consummation.  Some  of  his  types  are  taken  from 
the  story  of  human  beginnings  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis,  as  if  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
plan  from  first  to  last.  The  Garden  of  Eden  pre- 
tigures  and  anticipates  'the  Paradise  of  God  '  (2') ; 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  (Gn  2"), 
from  which  fallen  man  had  to  be  debarred  (3-), 
another  tree  of  life,  whose  fruit  is  given  to  be  eaten 
(Kev  2')  and  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations  (22-).  Other  types  are  ollered  bv  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  and  the  chosen  land. 
Sodom  and  Egypt  have  their  spiritual  counterparts 
(11"),  the  fall  of  Babylon  becomes  a  parable  of  the 
fall  of  that  great  city  which  made  all  nations  drink 
of  the  wine  of  her  fornication  (14").  The  triumph 
.song  of  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex  15', 
Dt  3V  32-')  becomes  '  the  song  of  Moses  the  .servant 
of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  '  (Kev  15^) ;  the 
manna  by  which  Israel  was  fed  in  the  wilderness 
tells  of  a  hidden  manna  given  to  him  that  over- 
conieth  (2")  ;  the  twelve  tribes  reappear  in  the 
twelve  companies  of  the  sealed  servants  of  God 
(7'''*) ;  Jerusalem  itself  is  transfigured  into  the  new 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God  (3'=  21=-  '")  ;  Mount 
Zion,  to  which  the  tribes  went  up,  becomes  the 
gathering  place  of  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed  (14'"-'). 
But,  as  was  natural  to  one  who  conceived  of  the 
heavenly  blessedness  as  consisting  essentially  in 
acts  of  adoring  worship  (7"-"  22^* ;  note  that  '  to 
serve  [Xarpeiu]  God  '  =  to  worship  Him),  the  writer 
of  this  book  finds  his  most  frequent  types  in  the 
sanctuary  and  sanctuary  service  of  ancient  Israel. 
The  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  anticipated  that 
'tabernacle  of  God '  in  which  He  shall  dwell  for 
ever  with  His  people  and  they  with  Him  (21"-)  ; 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  'the  temple  of  God' 
which  is  in  heaven  (11'";  cf.  3"  7'"  and  passhii); 
the  very  pillars  of  the  Tenijile  are  types  of  the 
strong  overcoming  soul  who  shall  go  out  of  the 
temple  no  more  (3'*).  Aaron  and  his  sons  in  their 
holy  garments  of  glory  and  beauty  (Ex  28"'-)  re- 
appear in  the  angels  of  the  celestial  temple 
'  arrayed  with  precious  stone,  pure  and  bright, 
and  girt  about  their  breasts  with  golden  girdles' 
(Rev  15*).  In  antityjial  reality  the  golden  altar 
with  its  four  horns  (Ex  3tt^)  still  stamls  before  God 
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(Rev  9"  ;  cf.  6'  8')  ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  still 
seen  in  His  temple  (U'";  cf.  'the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony,'  15°).  There  is  a  j;oklen  censer  in  the 
heavenly  courts,  and  golden  bowls  full  of  incense  ; 
but  the  incense  of  heaven  is  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  (5*  8';  cf.  Lv  16'"-).  And,  as  an  atoning 
sacrilice  was  the  central  and  culminating  act  of 
all  the  sanctuary  worship  of  Israel  (Ex  30'";  cf. 
He  9"''),  Jesus,  the  antityiie  of  all  ancient  sacrifice, 
appears  predominantly  (27  times)  under  the  figure 
of  '  the  Lamb ' — the  sacriHcial  and  victoriously 
redemptive  signilicance  of  the  name  being  made 
evident  on  its  very  first  appearance  in  the  book, 
when  the  Lamb  is  described  as  having  been  slain, 
and  yet  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
(Rev  56- 9- 12;  cf.  'I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore,  and  I  have  the  kej's  of  death 
and  of  Hades,'  1'*),  endowed  with  all  miglit  and  all 
knowledge  (' having  seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes,' 
5"),  and  yet  having  bought  us  with  His  blood 
(v." ;  cf.  7"  12"). 

LiTERATDRE.— P.  Fairbaim,  The  Typolnijy  of  Scripture*, 
2vol3.,  Edinburgh,  1864;  CE,  s.v.  ;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theo- 
loqy  0/  ST,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Edinburjih,  1882-83;  W. 
Beyschlag,  NT  Theology,  Eng.  tr.2,  do.,  1908. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

TYRANNUS  ('Yvpavvoi).—ln  the  narrative  of  St. 
Paul's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  we  are  told  that  after  he 
had  spent  three  months  in  arguing  with  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
hostility  of  their  rulers  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  synagogue 
altogether,  and  that  he  remained  in  the  city  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  '  reasoning  daily  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus'  (Ac  19').  The  reference  here  is 
extremely  vague,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
first  readers  were  more  familiar  with  the  situation 
alluded  to  than  we  can  be. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  Greek 
text,  and  the  original  reading  is  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  best  MSS  {e.g.  SAB),  several  cursives  (13, 
27,  29,  81),  and  a  number  of  the  ancient  versions 
(Sah.  Boh.  Syr.  Pesh.  Vulg.  followed  by  Tisch. 
\VH  RV  Weiss  and  Wendt)  omit  ni/ot  ('a  certain' 
Tyrannus),  which  we  find  in  TR.  Probably  ni/os  is 
an  addition  by  some  early  copyist,  to  whom  Tyr- 
annus was  merely  a  name.  Another  variation  is 
found  in  the  addition  by  D  and  T  and  several 
versions  of  d.Trb  ajpas  Tri/nrTris  fws  Se/cdTijs,  which  is 
accepted  as  original  by  several  critics,  including 
Blass,  Belser,  Nestle,  Zockler,  while  Wendt  sees 
in  it  a  passage  in  which  D  has  retained  some 
elements  of  the  original  text,  otherwise  lost.  B. 
Weiss  {Der  Codex  D,  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  (TU 
xvii.  1  [Leipzig,  1897]),  110)  thinks  it  may  have  been 
added  according  to  an  old  oral  tradition.  Ramsay 
(The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  152,  St.  Paul, 
p.  270  f.)  expresses  the  view  that  the  phrase  is 
probably  part  of  the  original  text  or  at  least  that 
the  tradition  gives  an  actual  account  of  the  real 
state  of  afiairs.  He  quotes  Martial,  ix.  68,  xii.  57, 
Juvenal,  vii.  222-226,  to  prove  that  schools  opened 
at  daybreak,  and  that  by  the  fifth  hour,  11  a.m., 
the  pupils  would  be  dismissed  and  the  place  free 
for  the  use  of  the  Apostle. 

The  word  ffxoXij,  tr.  'school,'  means  originally 
'leisure,'  then  'the  products  of  learned  leisure,' 
'treatises,'  and  lastly  'the  place  where  literary 
instruction  is  given,'  a  'school.'  The  'school  of 
Tyrannus '  was  in  all  probability  some  such  place, 
where  instruction  was  given,  and  more  definitely 
where  philosophic  lectures  were  delivered.  The 
question  here  arises,  Is  Tyrannus  to  be  conceived 
of  as  a  lecturer  in  philosophy  in  Ephesus  at  the 
date  of  the  Apostle  s  visit,  who  gave  his  lecture- 
room  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  ?  Two  explana- 
tions are  possible. 

(1)  If  the  reading  t-ipos  of  TR,  etc.,  be  correct,  the 


most  probable  theory  is  that  Tyrannus  was  a  pri- 
vate teacher  in  Ephesus  who  granted  the  use  of 
his  building  to  St.  Paul  either  free  or  for  hire. 
This  view  is  strengthened  if  we  accejit  the  other 
addition  to  the  text  which  we  find  in  Codex  Bezoe, 
'from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  hour.'  Tyrannus 
would  thus  be  a  teacher  or  lecturer  who  used  his 
schvla  for  the  early  hojirs  of  the  day  and  left  it  free 
for  the  Apostle  from  one  hour  before  noon  to  two 
hours  before  sunset.  From  Greek  and  Latin  sources 
we  find  that  the  hours  for  teaching,  and,  in  fact,  for 
the  general  business  of  the  day,  were  the  early 
hours  of  the  forenoon  (cf.  Ramsay's  allusions  to 
Juvenal  and  Martial  referred  to  above).  Ramsay 
(HDB  iv.  822)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  full 
Western  text  establishes  the  meaning  of  an  other- 
wise obscure  passage,  giving  a  natural  and  satis- 
factory sense.  He  sees  no  reason  to  account  for  the 
additions  to  the  text,  but  thinks  that  there  was  con- 
siderable temptation  to  allow  the  words  to  drop 
out,  as  they  seemed  quite  unimportant  to  3rd  cent, 
students.  But  may  not  the  words  have  been  in- 
serted by  one  who  did  not  understand  the  reference 
to  the  school  of  Tyrannus  and  who  desired  to  make 
it  more  intelligible  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  settle  the  question  whether 
this  Tyrannus  supposed  to  be  teaching  at  Ephesus 
at  the  date  of  the  Apostle's  visit  was  a  Jew  or  a 
Gentile.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  unconverted  Jew 
would  give  his  building  for  the  Apostle's  use  and 
thus  incur  the  hatred  of  his  co-religionists,  and 
the  reference  seems  to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  left 
the  unbelieving  .Jews  behind  him  in  the  synagogue 
and  taken  his  adherents  with  him  to  the  new  meet- 
ing-place. 

(2)  The  only  other  possible  explanation  is  that 
the  'school  of  Tyrannus'  was  the  name  of  some 
public  building  in  Ephesus  which  had  either  be- 
longed to  or  been  used  by  a  person  named  Tyran- 
nus some  time  before,  and  been  gifted  to  the  city 
as  a  place  of  public  instruction.  Teachers  of  phil- 
osophy frequently  gave  lectures  in  public  buildings 
or  open  spaces  available  to  the  whole  population. 
Thus  the  apostle  Paul  himself  addressed  the  Ath- 
enians in  the  Areopagus,  while  in  an  ancient  Pom- 
peiian  painting  a  schoolmaster  is  represented  as 
teaching  in  the  open  forum.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Apostle  could  have  continued 
to  teach  for  the  period  of  two  years  in  a  public 
building  unless  he  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
civic  authorities  to  do  so,  and  it  is  far  from  prob- 
able that  he  either  sought  or  obtained  such  per- 
mission. At  the  same  time,  we  have  evidence  that 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Asiarchs  (cf. 
Ac  19^'- "),  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may 
have  been  allowed  to  teach  without  any  formal  per- 
mission or  recognition  being  granted.  If  the  text 
of  the  best  MSS,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
RV,  be  correct,  tlien  it  does  seem  more  than  likely 
that  the  '  school  of  Tyrannus '  was  a  public  or  semi- 
public  place  of  resort  and  that  the  phrase  would 
have  as  its  modern  equivalent  some  such  expression 
as  '  the  McEvvan  Hall,'  or  '  the  Trades  Hall,'  or  the 
like.  But  tlie  wliolc  matter  remains  in  uncertainty, 
and  there  is  perliaps  more  to  be  said  for  the  view 
implied  in  the  Western  text,  that  Tyrannus  was  a 
teacher  lecturing  in  Ephesus  at  the  date  of  the 
Apostle's  visit. 

Literature.— R.  J.  Knowling,  EGT,  '  Acts,"  1900,  p.  404  ; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1893,  p. 
I.'i2,  .S(.  Pavl  the  Traveller  and  the  Komnn  Citizen,  1895,  p. 
270  f.,  art.  'Tvrannus'  in  UDB;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  History  oj 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Ane,  1897,  p.  285  ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
Judaistie  Christianity,  1894,  p.  93.  W.  F.  BoYD. 

TYRE  (Tvpos).  —  Tyre,  the  ancient  mother  of 
colonies  and  mistress  of  the  seas,  '  the  merchant  of 
the  peoples  unto  many  isles'  (Ezk  27'),  ceased  to 
be   politically  important    under  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans.  But,  alon;;  with  tlie  sister-city  of  Siiloii, 
it  still  retained  its  commercial  prosperity,  tliou^'li 
they  had  now  a  very  formidable  rivalin  Alex- 
andria. 'Both,'  says  Strabo  (xvi.  ii.  22),  'were 
formerly,  and  are  at  present,  illustrious  and  8i)lcn- 
did  cities,  but  wliich  of  the  two  should  he  called 
the  capital  of  I'luenicia  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
amon^'  the  inhaljitants. '  Conlined  to  an  island- 
rock  with  a  surface  area  of  only  140  acres,  in  which 
room  had  to  be  found  not  only  for  dwelling-houses 
but  for  factories,  dockyards,  a  canal,  and  a  great 
temple,  Tyre  solved  the  problem  of  space  in  an 
un-Uriental  manner  by  running  up  buildings  of 
many  stories,  'of  more  even  than  at  Kome'  (ib.). 
Since  the  time  of  a  memorable  siege  by  Alexander 
the  (ircat  (332  B.C.),  the  island  had  been  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  mole  half  a  mile  long, 
which  was  gradually  widened  by  the  accretion  of 
sand — it  is  now  Jj  of  a  mile  broad.  In  the  Koman 
period,  when  'the  gre.at  number  of  dyeing  works' 
rendered  the  city  '  unpleasant  as  a  place  of 
residence'  (ib.),  suburbs  began  to  rise  along  the 
coast,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Old  Tyre,  I'ala;- 
Tyrus. 

The  Tyrians  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Melkart  {'king  of  the  city'),  w^hom  the  Greeks 
identitied  with  Hercules  (as  in  CIG  122,  c.  180 
B.C. ).  The  coming  of  Christianity  to  Tyre  was  fore- 
shadowed when  many  of  its  inhabitants  journeyed 
to  Galilee  to  see  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  and 
when  He  returned  their  visit  (Mk  3^,  Lk  6",  Mk 
7*",  Mt  15-').  Luke  relates  that  the  dispersion 
of  Christians  from  Jerusalem,  consequent  upon 
Stephen's  death,  sent  preachers  to  Phoenicia,  who 
confined  their  message  to  the  Jews  (Ac  11'") ;  and, 
further,  that  the  story  of  Paul's  first  missionary 
journey  and  of  'the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles' 
was  told  to  'all  the  brethren' of  Phoenicia  before 
it  was  heard  by  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  15"). 


Ac  21'-',  which  is  a  '  wesection,'  gives  an  indication 
of  the  measure  of  progress  made  Ijy  the  new  faith 
in  Tyre  by  a.d.  56  (C.  H.  Turner  in  HUB  i.  423"), 
when  Paul  and  Luko  landed  there  at  the  end  of 
the  third  missionary  journey.  They  '  found  the 
disciples,'  but  the  verb  (d>'ei'/)ii>'T«s)  imiilies  that 
they  had  to  'look  them  up' — quatrendo  rrprrirc 
(F.  Dlass,  Artd  Apvstolorinn,  Giittingen,  18U5,  p. 
'225) — evidently  because  the  Christians  were  still 
numerically  a  feeble  folk  in  the  great  heathen  city. 
They  are  not  called  a  church,  yet  among  them 
were  some  who  spoke  'through  the  Spirit,'  willi 
the  rapt  utterance  of  NT  luophets.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  of  fellowship,  '  tfiey  all,  with  wives  and 
children,' — the  language  stili  suits  a  small  company 
of  converts — escorted  Paul  and  his  comrades  out- 
side the  city.  On  the  beach  there  was  enacted  a 
sacrod  and  pathetic  scene  very  similar  to  the  one 
at  Miletus  (20'"'-™),  and  with  this  the  story  of 
nascent  Christianity  in  Tyre  suddenly  ends. 

The  Elder  Pliny  refers  to  the  prosperity  of  T5're, 
in  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.,  and  indicates  its 
staple  trade  in  the  words:  'Nunc  onmis  ejus 
nobilitas  conchylio  atque  purpura  constat' (ff A  v. 
17).  Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  calls  it 
still  the  lirst  commercial  city  of  the  East,  '  an 
emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world ' 
[Com.  ad  Ezk  on  26'  2"-).  Septimius  Severus  made 
it  a  Roman  colony,  and  among  its  illustrious 
citizens  were  Origen  and  Porphyrj'.  From  1124 
to  1201  it  was  an  impregnable  stronghold  of  the 
Crusaders.  Deserted  by  the  Christians  after  the 
fall  of  Acre,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Muslims.  It 
is  now  an  unimportant  town  among  scattered 
fragments  of  ruins  (see  Phojnicia). 

LiTERATrRE.— A.  P.  Stanley.  Sinai  and  Palestine,  new  ed., 
London,  1S77,  p.  270;  W.  M.  Thomson.  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  do., 1910,  pp.  155-172  J  C.  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Si/ria*, 
do.,  1906,  pp.  207-269.  JaMES  STRAHAN. 
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UNBELIEF.— One  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  was  to  account  for  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews.  Unhappily,  it  was  only  too  clear  that 
the  Jews  not  only  had  brought  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Cross  through  their  representative  leaders,  but 
also  after  Pentecost  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  gospel  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  had 
become  the  main  opponents  of  the  Christian  faith. 
To  those  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  to  see  the 
glorj-  of  God  in  Christ  Je.sus,  it  seemed  the  strangest 
of  all  experiences  that  those  whom  God  had  taken 
to  be  His  peculiar  people,  and  to  whom  He  had 
granted  so  manj'  privileges,  sliould  have  turne<l 
away  in  unbelieving  .scorn  from  the  Lord  who  bad 
come  to  be  their  Redeemer.  Hence  the  poign.ancy 
of  the  confes.sion  :  '  He  came  unto  his  own,  and 
they  that  were  his  own  received  him  not'  (Jn  1"). 
In  the  apostolic  history  that  experience  was  sadly 
repeated  (Ac  13"). 

Three  chief  questions  were  raised  by  this  unbelief 
of  the  Jews.  (1)  Did  this  unbelief  not  cancel  the 
early  ]iromises  made  by  God  ?  (2)  Did  this  unbelief 
not  defeat  God's  jil.an  ?  (3)  Could  God's  salvation 
be  complete  apart  from  the  Jewish  people?  These 
questions  are  dealt  with  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  the  sym)iathetic  method  that 
might  be  expected  from  one  whose  pride  in  bis 
ancient  lineage  was  never  concealed,  and  whose 
faith  was  clear  and  enlightened  as  well  as  intense. 
To  the  three-fold   problem  St.  Paul  made  reply. 


(I)  The  promises  of  God  did  not  depend  upon  man, 
for  God  would  keep  His  word  whatever  man  might 
do.  (jod  would  be  true  and  faithful  however  His 
people  might  be  convicted  of  falsehood  ami  unbelief 
(Ro  3'').  (2)  God's  ])urpose  was  both  narrower  and 
wider  than  was  commonly  supposed.  In  all  the 
Jewish  history  the  jiuriiosc  of  tiod  was  to  redeem 
some  within  the  Hebrew  race  to  be  the  means  of 
blessing,  and  even  in  the  Christian  era,  as  of  old, 
there  was  a  'renmant'  that  believed  and  shared  in 
the  purposes  of  God.  So  too  God's  p\npose  was 
wider  than  was  supposed.  From  the  earliest  times 
His  jilan  looked  forward  to  embracing  the  Gentiles 
within  its  scope,  and  through  the  very  unbelief 
and  defection  of  the  Jews  there  had  come  a  marvel- 
lous fullilment  of  this  wider  purpose.  '  Bj'  their 
fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles'  (11"). 
(3)  St.  Paul  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  would  not  be  complete  apart  from 
the  Jews.  This  was  so  far  true  even  in  the 
Apostolic  Age.  '  Even  so  then  at  this  jiresent  time 
also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace' (11°).  But  in  the  future  there  would  be  a 
glorious  return  of  the  chosen  people.  St.  Paul  re- 
l)resented  the  Jews  as  being  subjects  of  unbelief 
and  disobedience,  so  that  in  the  gracious  purpose 
of  (iod  thev  might  be  objects  of  tlie  Divine  mercy. 
The  Most  lligh  would  unfold  all  the  width  of  His 
.salvation  when  after  their  ])eriod  of  darkness  the 
Jewish  people  would  come  forth  into  the  light. 
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Then  would  come  the  final  consummation,  and  tlie 
receiving  of  them  would  be  truly  '  life  from  the 
dead' (11"). 

The  same  problem  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews 
was  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
discussion  in  this  Epistle  centred  round  the  rest  of 
God  into  which  God  Himself  entered  after  the 
work  of  creation,  and  to  which  He  called  His 
people.  This  rest  was  oflered  to  Israel  in  the  time 
of  Moses  and  was  not  realized  by  them  tliroujih 
unbelief.  The  mere  entrance  into  Canaan  under 
Joshua  was  no  true  fultilment  of  the  promise,  for 
'  if  Israel  had  believed  they  would  have  entered  in, 
the  Rest  would  have  been  appropriated,  antl  God's 
gracious  design  satisfied,  and  a  Rest  would  have 
been  no  more  "left"  for  others'  (A.  B.  Davidson, 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Edinburgh,  n.d.,  p.  98). 
When  their  unbelief  left  this  rest  still  open,  it  was 
oH'ered  again  by  God  in  tlie  new  revelation  that 
He  made.  His  voice  was  heard  through  His  Son 
in  the  end  of  those  days  in  which  He  had  spoken 
to  the  early  believers  on  to  the  time  when  He 
should  come  again.  Thus  the  promise  that  was 
unrealized  in  the  Old  Covenant  was  renewed  in 
the  New  Covenant.  These  conclusions  are  largely 
the  same  as  those  reached  by  St.  Paul — that  un- 
belief marked  the  Jews  in  all  their  history,  and 
that  their  unbelief  opened  the.  way  to  the  receiving 
of  the  Gentiles.  But  there  is  not  in  this  Epistle 
the  forecast  of  the  glorious  future  yet  in  store  when 
Israel  would  turn  again,  only  an  insistence  upon 
the  need  of  giving  diligence  to  enter  into  that  rest, 
'  that  no  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  dis- 
obedience' (He  4"). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  these  apostolic 
discussions  unbelief  and  disobedience  are  almost 
interchangeable  terms.  Both  words,  airLaTla.  and 
d-!T(i6eia,  are  derived  from  the  same  root  and  express 
the  intimate  connexion  that  is  found  between  taith 
and  life.  What  is  thus  suggested  by  the  use  of 
these  words  is  corroborated  by  the  general  apostolic 
teaching,  where  unbelief  is  ascribed  to  the  harden- 
ing of  the  heart  (Ac  19'),  to  blindness  caused  by 
the  god  of  this  world  (2  Co  4'-  ■*),  to  the  evil 
working  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Eph 
2'-  ^),  to  the  corrupt  heart  that  believes  a  lie  (2  Th 
2"- '-).  Hence  we  read  of  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
and  of  the  deceitfulness  of  this  sin  (He  3'--  ").  As 
unbelief  sprang  from  moral  causes  it  could  be 
removed  best  by  the  declaration  of  the  gospel 
wherein  Jesus  Christ  was  made  known  as  meeting 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  life.  It  is  for  this 
reason  especially  that  St.  Paul  magnified  '  pro- 
phesying' in  contrast  to  '  speaking  with  tongues.' 
He  suggested  that  an  assembly  where  all  were 
speaking  with  this  strange  utterance  would  seem 
to  an  outsider  like  a  gathering  of  madmen,  and 
would  confirm  any  unbeliever  in  his  unbelief, 
whereas  the  general  practice  of  prophesying  would 
reach  the  reason  and  the  heart  of  any  unbelievers 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and  would  lead  such 
to  confess  that  God  was  truly  present  in  this 
Christian  assembly  (1  Co  14---').  From  such  a 
passage  as  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  apostles 
distinguished  between  those  who  were  unbelievers 
because  Christ  had  not  been  presented  to  them 
fully  and  those  who  had  resisted  the  truth  when 
it  was  made  known  to  them  and  who  had  openly 
denied  the  Lord.  The  latter  class,  who  '  denied 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,'  seemed  so  base  in  the 
eyes  of  the  apostles  that  St.  John  characterized  it 
as  Antichrist  (1  Jn  2^-),  and  it  seemed  so  hopeless 
of  change  that  the  same  Apostle  placed  the  un- 
believing among  the  vilest,  whose  'part  shall  be 
in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone ' 
(Rev  21').  One  phase  of  unbelief  caused  no  little 
perplexity  to  the  apostles,  viz.  unbelief  among 
those  who  had   professed   their  faith  in  Jesus  as 


Christ  and  Lord.  To  the  apostles  this  faith  had 
so  wondrously  purified  their  hearts  and  enlightened 
their  minds  that  they  could  hardly  conceive  of  a 
faith  that  omitted  some  of  tlie  great  essential 
truths.  An  example  of  this  pliase  may  be  found 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  where  many  failed  to 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  were 
not  slow  to  express  openly  their  unbelief.  They 
accepted  the  common  faith  in  the  personal  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
assumed  that  this  was  a  unique  occurrence,  and  to 
have  rejected  the  general  truth  of  the  recovery 
and  resurrection  of  the  body  as  sharing  in  the 
Christian  salvation.  St.  Paul  in  his  reply  asserted 
that  such  unbelief  was  destructive  of  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  affirmed  in  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  of  all  his  writings  that  the  re- 
surrection of  Christians  was  part  of  the  Christian 
redemption,  gave  inspiration  to  the  Christian  life, 
and  crowned  with  glory  the  Christian  experience 
(1  Co  15). 

Two  practical  questions  affecting  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  unbelievers  in  the  Ajjostolic  Age  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  higher  and  nobler  concep- 
tions of  marriage  that  arose  through  Christian 
teaching  suggested  to  many  the  question  whether 
relations  contracted  under  pre-Christian  conditions 
should  be  continued,  especially  where  one  spouse 
refused  to  accept  the  Christian  faith  and  became 
an  unbeliever.  St.  Paul  dealt  with  this  question 
in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
affirmed  that  the  unbelieving  spouse  was  sanctified 
by  the  believing  member,  that  the  Christian  spouse 
was  not  to  seek  divorce  from  the  non-Christian ; 
but,  if  the  latter  insisted  on  separation,  then  it  was 
to  be  acquiesced  in.  But  such  separation  was  un- 
desirable, for  peace  was  better  for  a  Christian  than 
disunion,  and  there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  the  unbelieving  spouse  might  be  won  to  the 
faith  by  the  believer  (1  Co  V'"-'" ;  cf.  1  P  3').  On 
the  other  hand,  marriage  of  a  believer  after  con- 
version with  an  unbeliever  was  deemed  an  un- 
christian act  (2  Co  6'^).  The  other  practical 
question  was  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tians carrying  their  quarrels  before  unbelievers. 
The  Corinthians  were  litigious  as  well  as  licentious, 
and  even  after  they  adhered  to  the  Christian  faith 
they  were  beset  by  their  old  weaknesses.  They 
were  guilty  of  quarrelling,  and  insisted  so  much  on 
their  presumed  rights  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
go  to  law  with  a  Christian  brother  before  pagan 
judges.  St.  Paul  denounced  this  practice  as  show- 
ing the  lack  of  Ciiristian  love,  as  bringing  disgrace 
upon  the  whole  Christian  community,  and  as  im- 
plying that  there  were  none  within  the  Christian 
fellowship  able  to  settle  the  petty  differences  that 
had  arisen.  Even  the  Jews  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  internal  affairs,  and  reckoned  as  guilty  of  im- 
piety any  of  their  number  who  brought  a  matter 
of  law  before  idolatrous  judges  ;  much  more  should 
Christians  shun  heathen  courts,  and  seek  rather 
the  judgment  of  their  fellow-Christians,  especially 
when  they  remembered  that  to  believers  was  given 
by  God  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the 
angels  in  heaven  (1  Co  6'"^). 

D.  Macrae  Tod. 

DNCIRCUMCISION See  Circumcision. 

UNCLEAN.-See  Clean. 

UNCOKRUPTNESS  (d0«ap<rla).— The  Eng.  word 
is  used  in  the  AV  only  in  1  Co  15«-  ™-  »'•  '••,  but  the 
Gr.  word  occurs  also  in  Ro  2',  Eph  6-^  2  Ti  l'». 
The  RV  renders  'incorrnption'  not  only  in  each  of 
the  four  verses  in  1  Co  15,  but  in  Ro  2'  and  2  Ti  V, 
where  the  AV  has  '  immortality.'  In  Eph  6-'  the 
AV  gives  '  sincerity  '  and  the  RV  '  uncorruptness.' 
In  Tit  2'  '  uncorruptness '  ( AV  and  RV)  represents 
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dipffopla.  (or  aSia^dopla).  The  noun  a(p6ap<rla  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  iidj.  d.<t>Oaproi  {a  priv.  ;iiid  (pOclpa, 
'to  corrupt),  wliieli  is  found  in  Ro  \^,  1  Co  9"' 
15",  1  Ti  1",  1  P  V-  ■-»  3*,  imd  in  the  l:V  is  iihviiys 
rendered  'incorruptible.'  The  ItV  is  correct  in 
this  consistent  use  of  'incorruptible'  for  &(pdapToi, 
and  more  correct  than  tlie  AV  in  using  '  incorrup- 
tion '  for  itpBapirla  in  those  cases  where  the  latter 
has  '  iniMiortalitv,' wliich  properly  represents  dOo- 
vaala  (1  Co  1,V^- •",  1  Ti  G"').  But  corresponding; 
to  'incorruptible'  for  dipOapTO!,  'incorruptibility' 
would  have  been  still  better  than  '  incorruption ' 
for  aipOapaia  (Tertullian  [de  Cultu  fciiiinaniiii,  ii. 
6]  and  subsequent  writers  render  incurruplihilitct!!  • 
Vulg.  in  most  cases  incnrruptio,  which  pn)bal)ly 
suggested  '  incorruption '  «f  the  I''.V),  sinc<^  the 
word  reallj-  denotes  the  quality  of  ini|)erishable- 
ness.  The  fact  that  'incorruption'  is  the  AV 
rendering  in  1  Co  15,  so  familiar  to  English  ears 
from  its  place  in  the  order  for  the  liurial  of  the 
dead  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  may  have 
determined  the  Revisers  to  use  it  in  that  cha|)ter, 
and  the  i)rinciiile  of  adopting  as  far  as  possil)le  a 
uniform  reiulering  of  particular  words  (see  Revisers' 
Preface)  would  lead  them  to  ailhereto  it  elsewhere. 
In  Ejdi  6-^  thej'  have  departed  from  their  usage  in 
other  places  by  sub.stituting  '  uncorruptncss' (AV 
'.sincerity'),  but  it  is  questionable  whether  bj' 
doing  so  they  have  brought  out  the  writer's  real 
meaning.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  he  was  em- 
ploying the  word  in  its  usual  sense,  and  was  think- 
ing not  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian's  love  for 
Christ,  its  freedom  from  corrupt  elements,  but  of 
its  incorruptil>ilitj',  i.e.  its  imperi.shableness.  In 
Ti  2',  where  dcjidopia  is  applied  to  the  doctrine  which 
Titus  was  to  teach,  that  word  is  properly  translated 
'uncorruptncss.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  the  two  terms  '  in- 
corruptibility'  (atpBapala)  and  'immortality'  (dfla- 
vaiTla)  are  set  side  by  side  in  1  Co  1.5*^-  ",  we  are  not 
to  understand  the  former  as  applying  to  the  body 
and  the  latter  to  the  soul.  In  classical  Gr.  such  a 
distinction  might  be  valid,  but  not  in  the  NT.  If 
■\ve  read  of  God  in  1  Ti  6"  'who  only  hath  immor- 
tality,' we  also  read  in  1"  that  He  is  'the  King 
eternal,  ineurritplihle,  invisible.'  Unlike  I'lato, 
St.  Paul  has  no  doctrine  of  the  natural  imniortality 
of  the  soul ;  and  in  1  Co  15  he  is  dealing  spccilically 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  so  that  '  in- 
corruptibility' and  'immortality'  are  practically 
synonymous.  J.  C.  Lambert. 

UNCTION.— See  Anointing. 

UNDERGIRDING.— See  Ship. 

UNGODLINESS  (aai^aa  ;  the  verb  is  iaifiiu  .and 
the  adj.  d(Tc/3i;s). — acrifie'-a.  is  the  i-eligious  designa- 
tion .and  estimate  of  inii>ious  and  immor.al  conduct 
(Cremer.  Bil>l.-Tlu:ul.  Lrxicun  of  NT  Gruck,  p.  52:i)  ; 
cf.  Ko  1",  where  it  stands  side  by  side  with  clSikIo.. 
It  appears  also  in  Ro  O-",  where  it  is  in  the  |)lural 
in  an  OT  quotation  translating  dt»'?.  Elsewhere 
it  occurs  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Ti  2'^, 
Tit  2'-)  and  .lude  (v.").  The  verb  aae^iui  occurs 
onlj'  in  2  P  '2",  Jude  ";  do-f^rji  is  more  frequent: 
Ro  4^'  *  (opp.  SiKaios)  S"-  "  (synonymous  with  afxap- 
TwX6s),  1  Ti  1»,  1  P  4'»,  .Jude  «  (joined  with 
iilxapTu\6%) ;  also  in  2  P  2»  SJ,  .Jude  *. 

Cremer  remarks  interestingly  on  the  rare  use  of 
aaefliui  .and  the  comparatively  rare  use  of  the  whole 
group  in  the  NT  :  'Generally  the  negative  and 
strong  terms  dStKelv,  aa^fieTv,  avdaia  Trotfty,  which 
occur  often  in  profane  (ireek,  are  met  with  in 
Scripture  far  more  rarclj-  than  the  jiositivc  anap- 
rdi/dp,  .  .  .  which  in  profane  Greek  was  far  less 
morally,  and  still  less  religiously,  estimated.  Herein 
is  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  far  deeper  re- 


ligious view  of  .Scrii)ture,  wliicli  estimates  "  fail- 
ings," or  sins  of  omi.ssion,  so  seriously,  and,  on  the 
other,  its  deeper  humanity,  which  does  not  resort 
to  the  strongest  terms  to  designate  whatever  is 
actually  sinful '  (op.  rit.,  p.  5'24). 

It  is  an  interesting  ponit  in  NT  criticism  that 
the  dffej3i)5  group  is  not  conlincd,  like  the  o]>posed 
ewf/Sij't  group,  praitically  to  the  I'astoral  Epistles 
and  2  Peter.  As  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul  uses  datfirii 
and  dtrffiaa  not  infrequently  in  Romans.  This 
furnishes  an  argument  to  those  who  maintain  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  In 
opposition  to  the  argument  that  the  use  of  the 
word  euff^/Seia,  etc.,  in  the  Pastorals  to  express 
practical  religion,  both  as  faith  and  morals  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Church,  is  un-PauIine  and  nqirc- 
.sents  a  stage  of  development  entirely  subsequent 
to  the  Apostle,  it  is  argued  that,  even  if  there  be 
a  fresh  emphasis  on  piety  within  the  s])here  of 
the  Church  in  the  Pastorals,  the  idea  is  one  that 
might  naturally  have  come  to  St.  Paul  in  view  of 
changing  conditions,  and  that  the  linguistic  argu- 
ment from  the  absence  of  evcrejir^'i,  etc.,  in  the  earlier 
Pauline  Epistles  proves  nothing,  since  his  use  of 
the  opposed  group  shows  that  it  was  mere  accident 
(see  GoDLINE.SS).  For  daeffeia.  in  the  sub-apostolic 
writings  see  2  Clem.  xvi.  1,  '  flee  impiety  '  ;  and  for 
daefirii  see  2  Clem,  xviii.  1. 

LlTKRATiTRK. — H.  Cremer,  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  A^T 
Greek,  Ediiiburgli,  ISSU,  p.  623 1. 

RoHEKT  S.  Franks. 

UNION  WITH  GOD.— The  i.Ica  of  union  with 
God,  as  conceived  of  by  the  ajiostolic  writers, 
always  imjilies  an  element  of  plurality  and  diller- 
ence  or  distinctness  as  characterizing  the  being  of 
which  such  union  is  atlirmcd  {i.(j.  .Jn  1').  It  is 
thus  incom|iatible  with  the  ]>antlicistic  conception 
of  God  as  embracing  all  reality  within  an  un- 
dillereiitiated  unity  of  being.  Further,  according 
to  the  ajiostolic  conce])tion,  union  with  God,  while 
it  is  not  equivalent  to  simple  identity  with  (Jod, 
admits  also  of  varying  degrees  of  intimacy  or 
perfection. 

1.  Union  of  Christ  with  God.  —  The  apostolic 
idea  of  union  witli  (;o<l,  in  the  highest  degree  of 
intimacy  and  jicrfection,  is  most  clearly  illustrated 
and  exciiiplilicd  in  the  case  of  the  historic  jierson- 
ality  of  .Jesus  Christ,  whose  union  with  (Jod  is  so 
intimate  and  complete  that  He  can  say  with  truth, 
'  I  and  the  Father  are  one'  (.In  10'"). 

Yet  this  oneness  is  not  tliat  of  simple  identity,  so 
that  Jesus  could  say,  '  I  am  the  Father,'  but  ratlier 
a  oneness  which  is  compatible  with  plurality  and 
distinctness  such  as  makes  it  possible  for  Him  to 
say,  '  My  I'ather  is  greater  than  I '  (Jn  14'-^).  This 
oneness  of  the  historic  Christ  with  God  is  ex- 
plained by  the  apostolic  writers  in  two  waj's,  or 
as  due  to  two  .sources  or  conditioning  cau.ses,  one 
of  which  may  be  described  as  metaphysical  and  the 
other  as  moral  or  spiritual. 

(n)  From  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  the 
onene.ss  is  explained  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  historic  person.ality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  in- 
carnation of  a  pre-existent  Divine  in'inci])le,  or 
power  of  Deity,  termed  in  the  Fourtli  Gosjicl  the 
Word  or  Logos,  which  belongs  to  tlie  Divine 
essence,  or  eternally  co-exists  with  God,  and  in 
the  fullne.ss  of  time  becomes  man  (Jn  1'-,  '  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  wa.s  in 
the  beginning  with  God' ;  Jn  l'^  'And  the  Word 
became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us'). 

By  St.  Paul  this  prc-exislcut  Divine  principle  or 
power  of  Deity,  termed  in  llu^  Fourth  (Jospet  'the 
Word,'  is  represented  as  already  personal,  and  as 
becoming  man  by  an  act  of  voluntary  condescension 
or  'self-emptying'  motived  by  love  (2  Co  8",  'Ye 
know   the  gr.ace  of  our   Lord  Je.sus  Christ,  that. 
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though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  become 
rich  ' ;  cf.  Th  'i'-  ''• ',  '  Christ  Jesus  wlio,  being  in  the 
form  of  (Jotl,  coiinted  it  not  a  tiling  to  be  grasped 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  iiim- 
self,  talving  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men ').  This  conception  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  human  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  supplemented  by  the  definite  per- 
sonification of  a  third  principle  or  power  of  Deity, 
viz.  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  while  one  in  essence, 
is  j'et  also  reganled  as  in  some  way  distinct  in 
function  and  activity  alike  from  the  Father  and 
from  the  Son  (Jn  14"'- "  16',  etc.),  gave  rise  to 
the  Catholic  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
Triunity  of  God  which  was  explicitly  set  forth  by 
the  Council  of  Nicoea  in  A.D.  325.  Union  with 
God,  metaphysically  conceived  of  as  predicated  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  thus  re- 
garded not  as  equivalent  to  simple  identity,  but  as 
admitting  of  plurality  and  distinctness  within  the 
fullness  of  the  one  God. 

(b)  From  the  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view, 
again,  the  oneness  of  Christ  with  God  is  explained 
by  the  apostolic  writers  as  due  to  the  perfect 
harmony  of  thought  and  feeling,  desire  and  voli- 
tion, subsisting  between  the  historic  Christ  and 
God  the  Father  Almighty.  This  point  of  view  is 
seen  in  such  sayings  as  Lk  2^",  '  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?' ;  Mt  11-', 
'All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  : 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him ' ;  Jn  4**,  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work ' ;  Jn  5",  '  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work ' ;  8^,  '  I  do 
nothing  of  my.self ;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught 
me,  I  speak';  Jn  14'",  'The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself :  but  the  Father 
that  (iwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.' 

From  this  point  of  view,  while  the  metaphysical 
background  of  the  historic  personality  of  Christ  in 
the  pre-existing  Logos  is  not  denied,  it  is  not 
emphasized  or  made  prominent  as  that  which 
constitutes  the  oneness ;  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
rational,  emotional,  and  volitional  activities  of  the 
historic  human  personality,  which  are  so  intimately 
in  harmony  with  the  mind  and  will  of  Ciod  the 
Father  tliat  Christ  is  described  as  '  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his  person ' 
(He  1^).  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  free  exercise  of  those 
faculties  of  knowledge,  feeling,  desire,  and  will 
which  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  human 
personality,  so  lifted  human  nature  into  union  with 
the  Divine  that  in  His  historic  personality  the  in- 
visible God  is  expressed  or  manifested  in  human 
form  (Jn  1",  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him '  ;  Jn  14",  '  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father').  From  this 
ethical  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  oneness  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  God  is  not  conceived  of  as  a 
oneness  completed  from  the  first,  apart  from  his- 
torical and  ethical  process,  but  as  a  oneness  pro- 
gressively realized  or  exhibited  in  a  truly  human 
life  lived  under  human  conditions.  And,  inasmuch 
as  this  oneness  with  God  does  not  de-personalize  or 
de-humanize  Christ  Jesus,  but  is  compatible  with 
His  being  truly  man — the  Son  of  man  par  excel- 
lence (Mt  12') — it  becomes  the  incentive  and  in- 
spiring motive-power  whereby  Christian  believers, 
through  faith-union  with  Christ  and  participation 
in  His  Spirit,  may  hope  to  reach  an  ethical  and 
spiritual  union  with  God  similar  to,  if  less  com- 
plete and  perfect  than,  that  of  Christ  (Jn  IV,  1  Co 
6").  Neither  in  Christ's  case  nor  in  the  case  of 
Christian  believers  does  union  with  God  involve 


the  de-personalizing,  in  any  pantheistic  way,  of 
those  persons  who  attain  to  such  union.  Whether 
metaphysically  or  spiritually  regarded,  union  with 
God,  according  to  the  apostolic  teaching,  admits 
of  plurality  and  distinctness  of  personality,  which 
are  j'et  not  a  barrier  to  a  true  oneness  with  God. 

2.  Union  of  the  material  world  with  God. — The 
apostolic  writers  are  far  from  thinking  of  a  union 
of  the  material  world  with  God  in  any  pantheistic 
sense,  such  as  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  personal 
existence  of  God,  or  do  away  with  the  distincticm 
between  the  world  and  God.  According  to  them, 
the  material  world  owes  its  existence  to  a  creative 
act  of  the  will  of  the  personal  God  (He  11',  Ro  1»). 
It  has  a  real  existence  for  God,  distinct  from  His 
own  personal  existence,  though  intimately  related 
thereto.  It  is  the  expression  of  His  thought,  the 
product  of  His  creative  word,  tlie  instrument  of 
His  supreme  all-controlling  will. 

Equally  removed  is  their  conception  from  a  philo- 
sophic dualism  like  that  of  Plato,  which  would 
erect  matter  into  a  principle  of  being  co-eternal 
with  God  the  supreme  Spirit,  and  serving,  as  the 
source  of  evil,  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  limit 
to  His  omnipotence  and  infinitude. 

Yet  in  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Word,  or  the  preexi.stent  Christ,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  is  thought  of  in  relation  to  God  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  material  created  world  on  the 
other,  there  are  elements  of  affinity  both  with  the 
dualistic  and  with  the  pantheistic  view.  Thus,  in 
relation  to  God,  the  eternal  Word  is  one  with  Him, 
yet  there  is  plurality  or  distinctness  (Jn  1').  There 
is  therefore  an  element  of  plurality  or  '  dualism ' 
which  is  eternal,  though  not  such  as  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  Divine  oneness,  or  to  thwart 
eternally  the  Divine  sovereignty,  for  Son  and 
Father  are  one. 

Again,  the  eternal  Word  or  pre-existent  Christ 
is  at  once  the  active  agent  in  creation,  the  under- 
lying ground  and  teleological  goal  of  the  created 
universe,  and  the  principle  of  coherence  which 
gives  meaning  and  system  to  the  whole  (Jn  1^,  '  All 
things  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was 
life  ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  ' ;  Col  I'*-  ", 
'  All  things  have  been  created  through  him,  and 
unto  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him 
all  things  consist'  [i.e.  'hold  together']). 

Thus  the  created  world  is  not  something  entirely 
external  to  or  apart  from  God,  but  is  in  intimate 
union  with  God,  through  the  Logos,  in  whom  it 
has  its  source,  and  ground,  and  principle  of  sub- 
sistence or  coherence. 

Yet  this  union  of  the  material  world  with  God, 
through  the  Logos,  is  not  incompatible  with  its 
having  a  distinct  existence  for  God  as  the  product 
of  His  creative  will  and  the  instrument  of  His  all- 
controlling  power  (He  IP).  The  union  of  the 
material  world  with  God  through  the  Logos,  as 
thus  presented,  is  metaphysical  rather  than  moral 
or  spiritual,  and  cannot  be  realized  except  through 
ethical  and  spiritual  process.  Yet  the  further 
thought  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  Pauline 
writings  that,  through  the  influx  of  sin,  the 
created  world  as  a  whole  has  in  some  way  become 
alienated  from  God,  and  '  made  subject  to  vanity  ' 
(Ro  8-"),  and  that  the  is.sue  of  Christ's  redemptive 
mission  to  the  world  is  to  be  the  reconciliation,  not 
of  humanity  only,  but  of  the  whole  created  world, 
to  God,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  union  which  is  at 
present  lacking.  The  completed  redemption  of 
mankind  will  be  accompanied  by  a  renewed  world 
fitted  to  be  the  home  of  the  redeemed  sons  of  God 
(Ro  8^^-^,  'We  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now.  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also, 
which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we 
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ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redeniptiou  of  our  lioily'; 
Col  1'9-  -■»,  '  It  pleased  the  Kuthcr  that  in  liiiii  should 
all  fulness  dwell  ;  and,  having  made  iioace  through 
the  lilooil  of  his  oross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself;  li}'  him,  I  say,  whether  they  lie 
things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven';  Hev  '21', 
*And  t  saw  a  nrw  heaven  and  a  new  earth'). 

3.  Union  of  man  with  God. — The  apostolic  con- 
ception of  the  J.ogos  as  an  essential  principle  in 
the  nature  of  (iod,  and  also  the  underlying  jjrinciple 
and  teleological  goal  of  creation,  which  comlitions 
the  apostolic  conception  of  the  material  world  and 
its  relation  to  Uod,  conditions  also  in  a  sjiccial  waj' 
the  apostolic  conception  of  man  and  his  relation 
to  God. 

As  the  highest  of  the  creatures,  the  crown  of 
creation,  nnm  stands  in  a  relation  of  special  near- 
ness to  the  Divine  Logos,  who,  while  immanent  in 
•all  created  existence,  is  immanent  with  special 
fullness  in  man.  Thus  man  is  described  as  '  the 
image  and  glory  of  tiod'  (1  Co  11')  and  as  '  living 
and  moving  and  having  his  being'  in  Cod  (Ac  17'-'). 
This  furnishes  the  basis  for  allirming  a  certain 
metaphysical  union  between  man  and  God,  in 
virtue  of  creation,  which  is  yet  not  incompatible 
with  plurality  and  personal  distinctness.  Further, 
the  union  between  man  and  t  iod  which  is  due  to  crea- 
tion, or  to  the  fact  that  man's  being  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Divine  Logos,  is  not  yet  a  complete 
ethical  and  spiritu.al  union,  but  only  furnishes  the 
potential  basis  for  such  union,  which  awaits  real- 
ization through  ethical  and  spiritual  jiroitess.  Man 
as  man  is  'made  in  the  image  of  tiod'  (tin  1-")  and 
predestined  '  to  lie  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son'  (Ko  8-')  and  to  partici|)ate  in  the  Divine 
eternal  life.  But  this  can  be  realized  only  through 
ethical  process,  involving  the  e.\ercise  of  freedom 
of  will  by  man  as  a  moral  personality  distinct  from, 
though  intimately  related  to  and  grounded  in, 
God.  The  intiu.v  of  sin,  through  man's  perverse 
misuse  of  his  free  will,  is  represented  as  hindering 
and  preventing  this  intended  spiritual  union  be- 
tween man  and  God,  which  is  the  true  goal  of 
creation. 

Sin  is  represented,  in  apostolic  thought,  as 
causing  alienation  and  separation  of  man  from 
God,  with  all  the  bitter  consequences  flowing 
therefrom  (Ko  5'-,  1  Jn  3»,  Ja  1").  Though  man's 
being,  as  man,  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
Divine  Logos  (Ac  17"'),  yet  sinful  men  are  not  in 
spiritual  vinion  with  the  holy  God  as  sons  in  whom 
He  is  well  pleased,  but  are  alienated  from  Him  and 
under  His  wrath  and  cur.se  (Ko  1"  2'  8'- ',  Kjih  2', 
Gal  3'°,  etc.).  That  perfect  spiritual  union  of  man 
with  God  which  the  natural  head  of  our  human 
race,  the  first  Adam,  failed  to  attain  to,  through 
sin,  has,  however,  been  attained  to  and  realized  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  second  Adam,  who 
is  the  perfect  '  Son  of  man  '  and  also  '  Son  of  God ' 
(1  Co  I.')"-  ■"•<").  As  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
the  form  of  man  furnished  a  form  of  being  capable 
of  expressing  the  Divine  Logos  in  fullness  of 
measure.  And,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  there  ap- 
peared on  earth  a  man  in  whom  the  Divine  Logos 
was  incarnate  and  dwelt  in  perfect  fullness — the 
man  Christ  .Jesus  (.In  1",  I'h  '2.'-').  In  Him  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Divine  Logos  receives  supreme 
and  perfect  individual  cxiiression,  and  union  of 
m.an  with  (iod  is  perfectly  realized.  And  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  this  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the 
individual  historic  personality  of  the  man  Christ 
ilesus  is  said  to  be  '  the  bringing  of  many  sons 
unto  glory'  (He  2'") — the  bringing  into  being  of  a 
kingdom  of  redeemed  humanity  under  Christ  as 
King,  in  which  love,  the  nrinciple  of  the  Divine 
nature,  reigns  supreme  (Col  1"). 

The  fall   of  mankind  under  the  power  of  sin, 


with  all  its  bitter  consequences,  conditioned  the 
task  which  the  perfect  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God, 
when  lie  appcareil  <m  earth,  had  to  undertake  an<l 
accomplish,  in  onler  to  bring  about  reconciliation 
and  ellcct  the  redemption  and  restoration  of  sinful 
men,  and  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

As  the  representative  ami  heail  of  our  sinful  race 
vicariously  bearing  our  sins  in  His  body  (1  P  2-''') 
and  on  His  Spirit  (Mt  8"),  He  had  to  sntler  and 
die, 'the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  (iod  '  (I  P  3'").  And  it  is  through  union  with 
Him  by  faith  that  sinful  men,  alienated  from  God 
through  sin,  become  rc<'(incilcd  to  (iod  and  cnlcr 
jirogrc^sively  upon  that  ethical  and  spiritual  union 
with  God  which  is  man's  true  goal  (1  Co  6",  2  Co 
5"'-',  etc.).  Thus,  according  to  the  apostolic  con- 
ce|)tion,  union  of  man  with  (jod,  in  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  sense,  implied  in  the  relation  of  sonship 
to  God,  is  not  something  already  belonging  to  man 
in  virtue  of  creation,  and  persisting  in  spite  of  sin, 
but  something  to  bo  attained  to  and  realized 
through  ethical  and  spiritual  process.  And  for 
sinful  men  the  only  way  of  attainment  is  through 
union  by  faith  with  .Jesns  Christ  the  'one  mediator 
between  God  and  men'  (1  Ti  2°).  This  union  with 
Christ,  and  thereby  with  God,  realized  in  the  life  of 
Christian  faith,  is  l)rought  about  by  the  gracious 
inlluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  individuals,  working  thnmgh  the  means 
of  grace,  viz.  the  Word,  the  sacraments,  and 
pr.ayer. 

Kut,  while  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
bringing  about  this  union  is  emiih.a.sizea  and  made 
prominent  by  the  apostolic  writers,  the  individual 
human  personalitj-  is  regarded,  not  as  purely  pas- 
sive in  the  process,  but  as  co-oi)erating  through 
free  will,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  yielding  freely 
to  the  Spirit's  gracious  inlluences  and  allowing  the 
life  to  be  moulded  thereby  (Ko  8",  Ph  2'--  '^  2  Co 
3").  Union  with  (iod,  meiliatcd  through  the 
gracious  intluences  of  the  Spirit,  is  thus  .set  forth 
by  the  apostolic  writers  as  essentially  of  an  ethical 
or  spiritual  rather  than  of  a  mystical  kind.  It  is 
not  an  ecstatic  rajiture  of  a  Neo- Platonic  kind, 
tending  to  dissolve  the  individual  personality  in  a 
wider  whole,  though  traces  of  such  a  conception 
are  not  altogether  wanting  in  the  apostolic  records 
{c.ff.  2  Co  12--  •■).  Kathcr  is  it  an  experience  of  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  order,  the  goal  of  which  is 
not  the  abs()ri)tion  of  the  individual  in  (iod,  in  a 
kind  of  Nirvana,  but  the  com|iletion  and  jicrfecting 
of  all  that  is  of  worth  ami  value  in  individual 
jiersonality  in  loving  communion  with  God  througii 
Christ  (Jn  Ir'-',  Kev  2P).  The  literature  of  tlie 
1st  cent.,  outside  the  canon  of  Scripture,  including 
the  epistles  of  Clement  and  IJarnabas  and  perhaps 
the  'leaching  of  the  Twelve  Apu.illes,  fragments  of 
Papias,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hcrmns,  so  popular  in 
the  Church  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  con- 
tains nothing  new  or  distinctive  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  union  with  God  as  compared  with  the 
apostolic  writings. 

Clcmevt  has  some  fine  passages  about  creation 
(Ep.  ad  Cor.  XX.,  lix.,  Ix.)  in  which  a  clear  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  Creator  and  creature. 
God's  name,  he  says,  is  '  the  iirimal  cause  of  every 
creature'  (cli.  lix.);  and  God's  immanence  in  man 
is  recognized  ('  His  breath  is  in  us'  [ch.  .xxi.]).  He 
recognizes  also,  in  a  clear  way,  tlie  mediatorshi]i 
of  (Jhrist,  through  faith  in  whom  we  rise  intu 
union  with  God,  '  looking  up  to  the  heights  of 
heaven'  and  'tasting  ot  immortal  knowledge' 
(ch.  xxxvi.).  He  is  eloquent,  loo,  in  praise  of  love 
as  that  which  '  unites  men  to  (ioii '  (ch.  xlix.). 

Biirnnbas  i\\\v\\s  on  the  idea  of  believers  being 
the  spiritual  temi)leof  (Jod  through  the  imlwelling 
presence  of  His  Spirit  in  them  {.Ep.  of  Barn.  xvi.). 

In  the  'reaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  the  union 
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of  the  world  with  God  through  His  creative  activity 
and  sovereign  controlling  power  is  recognized 
('The  workings  that  befall  thee  receive  as  gooil, 
knowing  that  apart  from  Cod  nothing  conieth  to 
pass'  [ch.  iii.];  'Thou  Master  Almighty  didst 
create  all  things  for  thy  name's  sake'  (.ch.  x.]). 
The  words  '  Let  grace  come  and  let  this  world  i)ass 
away'  (ch.  x.)  .seem  to  point,  like  Ro  8-"-- -^  and 
Kev  21',  to  the  coming  of  'a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth'  as  the  result  of  the  final  triumph  of 
Divine  glace.  Christ  is  recognized  as  the  Metliator 
of  spiritual  union  between  man  and  God,  through 
whom  life  and  knowledge  have  been  made  known 
to  men,  and  the  Chnrch  of  the  redeemed  is  to  he 
'  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  '  and  '  sancti- 
fied for  the  kingdom  prepared  for  it '  (chs.  ix.,  x.). 

Papuis  says  of  believers  that  '  they  ascend 
through  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  and  through  the  Son 
to  the  Father,'  and  that  in  due  time  '  the  Son  will 
yield  up  his  work  to  the  Father '  (frag.  v.  ;  cf.  1  Co 
15-=-'-»). 

Hernias  says  of  God,  '  who  created  and  finished 
all  things  and  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,'  '  He 
alone  is  able  to  contain  the  whole,  but  himself 
cannot  be  contained'  (Mand.  1).  Again,  'They 
only  who  fear  the  Lord  and  keep  his  command- 
ments have  life  with  God  ;  but  as  to  those  who 
keep  not  his  commandments,  there  is  no  life  in 
them'  (Mand.  7),  and  'The  Lord  dwells  in  men 
that  love  peace,  because  he  loved  peace  ;  but  from 
the  contentious  and  the  wicked  he  is  far  distant ' 
(Sim.  IX.  xxxii.  2). 

LiTERATDRE. — J.  Rendel  Harris.  Union  with  God,  London, 
1895;  articles  on  'Union,'  'Oneness,'  'Unity,'  in  DCtr  ;  The 
Apustotic  Fathers,  tr.  A.  Roberts  and  J.  Donaldson  (.4  Jifc- A" ifcnc 
Christian  Library,  l),  Edinburgii,  1867  ;  J.  R.  lUingworth, 
Divine  Immanence,  London,  1898.  J),  S.  ADAM. 

UNITY. — The  idea  of  unity  is  one  of  those  that 
are  most  pervasive  in  the  apostolic  writings  ;  and 
naturally  so.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and,  fully  recognizing  the  radical  char- 
acter of  the  antagonisms  that  reveal  themselves  in 
experience,  it  everywhere  discloses  a  profounder 
unity  in  which  these  opposites  are  harmonized. 
While  it  does  not  assume  the  function  of  a  philo- 
sophy, it  does  claim  to  give,  from  the  moral  and 
teleological  standpoint,  a  synthetic  view,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  synthetic  view,  of  reality  ;  in 
Christ  it  finds  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  by 
which  the  unity  of  God  and  man  and  the  whole 
universe  of  being  must  be  finally  achieved. 

On  the  cardinal  issue,  existence  is  seen  both  as  a 
unity  and  as  a  duality.  The  duality  is  wholly  and 
tragically  real.  Physical  evil  is  no  illusion,  but  is 
the  correlate  of  moral  evil ;  and  moral  evil  is  not 
an  inevitable  stage  in  the  evolution  of  moral  good, 
but  is  SJH,  that  which  absolutel5'  ought  not  to  be. 
Yet  this  duality  exists  within  tlie  circumference, 
so  to  say,  of  an  eternal  unity  before  and  after  ;  an 
original  self-existent  principle  of  evil  is  excluded 
by  NT  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  attempts 
no  solution  of  the  problem  how  duality  has  arisen 
out  of  pre-e.\istent  unity  ;  it  is  content  to  trace  sin 
back  to  the  beginning  of  human  historj',  or,  if 
fiutlier,  to  the  agency  of  a  Tempter  who  had  him- 
self fallen  from  his  first  estate.  Its  interest  in  the 
problem  is  not  at  all  speculative,  but  solely  practi- 
cal— to  emphasize,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of 
man's  innate  sinfulness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fact 
that  sin  is  precisely  that  which  has  no  point  of 
origination  in  the  Divine  causality,  but  is  in 
essential  antagonism  to  the  nature  and  will  of 
God. 

1.  The  Being  of  God  aa  the  primal  source  of  all 
unity. — (a)  As  against  all  polytheistic  or  diialistic 
.systems,  apostolic  thought  posits  this  as  its  first 
truth  (1  Co  8*'«,  Eph  4",  Ja  2").     And  this  ensures 


a  unity  in  nature  and  history.  Although  the 
marks  of  imperfection  and  disorganization  are 
everywhere  seen  upon  the  face  of  Creation,  al- 
though it  is  in  bondage  to  the  law  of  decay  and 
corruption,  and  is  the  scene  of  apparently  fruitless 
tragedy  (Ro  8'-""-),  yet  it  is  pervaded  by  a  unity  of 
rational  purpose  and  control  (v.-*,  Ac  27-"'-^)  ;  and 
this  is  true  not  only  of  natural  processes  and  events, 
but  of  those  that  are  brought  about  by  the  volition 
of  men  or  other  free  agents  (Ac  2=^  21'"•'^  2  Co  1'2'). 
(6)  The  Divine  nature  is  ethically  a  unity— light 
in  which  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  God  is 
'faithful'  (1  Jn  P,  2  Ti  2"),  unchangeably  self- 
consistent  (.Ja  1").  His  different  modes  of  action 
upon  different  objects  only  prove  the  immutability 
of  His  moral  nature  (Ro  'is-'",  2  Th  1«- ',  2  P  2*-% 
And  the  centre  of  this  unity,  from  which  all  His 
ethical  attributes  derive,  is  Love ;  the  ultimate 
explanation  of  all  that  God  does,  and  purposes,  and 
permits  is — God  is  Love  (1  Jn  4").  Hence,  also, 
the  Righteousness  of  God,  His  Will  as  imperative 
for  all  beings  capable  of  ethical  life,  is  a  unity.  His 
Law  is  an  ethical  organism,  expressing  in  every 
part  the  same  principle  (Ro  13*""),  to  violate  which 
in  one  point  is  virtually  to  violate  the  whole  (Ja 
2'°).  Hence,  again,  sin  is  a  unity.  Within  all 
individual  sins  (anaprrifiaTa)  there  lives  that  (?) 
aixapria)  which  makes  them  to  be  sinful.  St.  Paul 
almost  personifies  this  principle  of  sin  (Ro  l"-"). 
St.  John  defines  it  as  avoiila.,  lawlessness,  the  asser- 
tion of  an  evil  egoistic  will  against  the  perfectly 
good  will  of  God  (1  Jn  3'').  Sin  is  not  seen  in  its 
true  character  until  it  is  seen  in  its  unity. 

2.  Unity  of  mediation. — The  explanation  of  the 
dualism  we  are  conscious  of  in  experience  is  not 
found,  as  in  Gnosticism,  in  the  transition  from  the 
transcendent  God  to  the  created  universe.  The 
unity  of  tiie  Divine  self-existence  is  not  lost  when 
related  to  other  being  ;  its  fullness  is  not  portioned 
out  in  successive  separate  emanations.  There  is 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  (1  Co  8«,  1  Ti  25)— He 
who  became  in  human  history  the  '  man  Christ 
Jesus.'  In  Him,  as  the  Image  and  Only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  the  undivided  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
dwells  (Jn  l'^  Col  •2») ;  and  He  is  not  only,  by  His 
Incarnation,  the  one  Mediator  to  mankind  of  all 
Divine  life,  truth,  and  saving  grace,  but  the  Divine 
agent  in  all  creation  (Jn  P,  Col  1'"),  and  the 
principle  of  its  unity  (Col  1").  See  Fulness  ; 
Mediation. 

3.  The   unity   of  man (a)  The  generic  unity, 

physical  and  moral,  of  mankind  (already  seen  in 
the  OT  and  in  Stoicism)  is  a  presupposition  of 
Christian  soteriology  ;  human  nature  has  every- 
where the  same  spiritual  capacities,  needs  the  same 
salvation,  and  is  capable  of  appropriating  it  by  the 
same  means  (Ro  1'",  etc.).  This  unity  is  categori- 
cally affirmed  (Ac  17°")  ;  historically  it  has  its 
soui'ce  in  descent  from  one  common  primal  ancestor 
(Ro  5"-'^  1  Co  15='-'-'"),  but  ultimately  in  the  fact 
that  man  as  man  is  the  image  and  offspring  of  God 
(Ac  \7^-^). 

(b)  Hence  there  is  unity  as  regards  responsibility. 
Apart  from  special  revelation,  man  possesses  a 
rational  and  moral  nature,  made  for  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  with  capacities  for  discerning  the 
self-manifestations  of  God  in  His  creative  and 
providential  activities  (Ac  14",  Ro  1"-=');  and 
especially  does  conscience  bear  witness  to  the 
sovereign  imperative  of  His  righteousness  (2'''-''). 

(c)  But,  actually,  unity  in  responsibility  has 
become  unity  in  sin.  Human  character  has  become 
corrupt  at  its  hereditary  source  (Ro  5'--  "■'',  4  Ezr. 
iii.  216,  Apoc.  Bar.  liv.  15,  19) ;  human  life  uni- 
versally characterized  by  wilful  sin  (Ro  S"'-"), 
involving  guilt  (v.'*)  and  that  separation  from  God 
(Eph  4'»,  Col  r-M  which  is  death  (Ro  6",  Eph  2••^ 
Col  2"). 
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4.  Unity  of  redemption. — (a)  For  tlie  common 
liuinan  need  one  coinmun  redemption  is  nro\i(ied 
(Ac  4'-',  I!o  KM'-,  1  ,In  -2=),  to  he  received  by  the 
same  means  (Ho  4"-'>',  (Jal  2'",  1  Jn  l'""),  workinj; 
to  tlie  same  issues  of  for-iiveness  (Ro  8',  Rev  1°), 
reconciliation  to  (!oil  (Ro  5'-'°,  2  Coo""''),  endue- 
ment  witli  the  Sjiirit  (Ro  S'"'"),  eternal  life  (5"-', 
1  Jn  5"'"  -"').  Possessinj;  such  fellowship  with 
God  in  Christ,  as  the  source  of  their  common 
life  and  object  of  their  common  faitli.  Chris- 
tians also  possess  a  unii)ue  spiritual  allinity  and 
fellowship  with  each  other.  And,  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Aye,  the  consciousness  of  unity  reaches  its 
intensest  point  in  the  conception  of  this  fellow- 
ship, alike  Divine  and  human,  as  embodied  in  the 
Church.  In  this,  racial  and  social  distinctions — 
.Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free — serve  onlj'  to 
emphasize  and  enhance  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
united  in  Christ,  however  difi'erenl  in  all  else,  have 
immeasurably  more  in  common  than  those  who  are 
separated  by  Clirist,  however  alike  in  every  other 
respect  (1  Co  7™,  Gal  3-«,  Eph  2"--'-').  So,  also, 
di.stinclions  of  custom  and  even  of  convicticm  do 
not  disappear  (Ro  14'') ;  yet  even  such  diverse  inter- 
pretations of  truth  and  duty  oui;lit  only  to  evoke 
a  fuller  realization  of  sn])reme  truth  and  duty,  the 
faith  "and  love  in  which  all  are  one.  Unity  is 
emphasized  as  apainst  mere  uniformity  (1  Co  12). 
In  the  spiritual  body,  as  in  the  physical,  a  rich 
diversity  of  gift  and  function  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  e.\pression  of  the  organic  life-principle 
(vv. ''■'').  It  is  only  in  its  complex  collective  unity 
that  renewed  humanity  can  reach  its  Divine  ideal 
(Eph  4"-'»). 

{/))  r>ut  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  it  is  seen  that, 
Christ  being  what  He  is,  universal  Mediator  and 
Lord,  He  is  destined  to  become  by  His  reconciling 
work  the  centre  of  a  unity  that  embraces  all  exist- 
ence, and  that  is  essential  even  for  the  full  redemp- 
tion of  man.  Christ  must  be  Head  over  all  things 
to  His  liody,  which  is  the  Church  (Ejili  1--) ;  hostile 
elemental  forces  must  be  siibdued  (1  Co  1,')-',  Eph 
1'-') ;  all  things,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
must  come  under  His  reconciling  sway  (Col  1-"), 
and  the  whole  creation  be  emancipated  into  the 
liberty  that  belongs  to  the  glorified  state  of  God's 
children  (Ro  8"'),  that  God  may  be  all  in  all 
(1  Co  1. -)-»). 

5.  The  final  unity. — As  has  been  said,  the  NT 
attem]}ts  no  solution  of  the  problem  how  duality 
has  arisen  out  of  an  original  unity,  and  the  same 
is  largelj'  true  of  the  converse  problem,  how  the 
existent  duality  is  to  be  linally  overcome,  resolved 
into  the  eternal  unity  of  Divine  truth  and  love. 
One  thing  only  is  seen  as  a  certainty  for  Christian 
faith  :  of  .such  unity  Christ  is  the  sole  cause  and 
ever-living  centre.  He  must  reign:  it  is  unto  Him 
that  all  things  must  be  subdued  :  it  is  as  the  fruit 
of  His  sacrifice  that  God  will  reconcile  all  things 
unto  Himself;  it  is  in  His  name  that  every  knee 
shall  bow.  Him  that  every  tongue  must  confess  as 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Hut  in 
apostolic  thought  (which  here  virtually  means 
Fauline)  tlie  age  to  come  seems  to  be  viewed  in 
diHeient  perspectives.  In  the  one  the  curtain  falls 
upon  an  unresolved  or,  at  any  rate,  imperfectly 
resolved  dualism.  Christ's  enemies  are  made  His 
footstool  ;  yet  their  .subjection,  if  not  merely 
physical,  is  not  compl'itely  moral.  Evil  is  still 
evil,  though  in  chains  and,  to  this  extent,  subject 
to  the  righteousness  of  (iod.  This  is  the  vision 
which  arises  when  the  final  issue  is  viewed  from 
the  side  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility.  If 
absolute  finality  is  not  ascribed  to  the  spiritual 
choices  of  the  present,  the  future  of  those  who 
in  this  present  world  reject  the  life-giving  Spirit 
is  left  in  unrelieved  gloom.  From  another  point 
of  view,  the  necessary  consummation  of  Christ's 


victory  is  seen  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  moral 
unifical inn  of  all  existence.  The  ruin  wrought  by 
Adam  and  the  redeiii)ition  wrought  by  Christ  seem 
to  be  co-extensive  in  human  history  (Ro  T)'",  1  Co 
15°-) ;  and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  the 
times  it  is  (lod's  jiurpo.se  to  bring  all  things  again 
into  unity  (draKf^aXaniffoaflcii)  in  Christ  (Eph  1'"; 
cf.  Col  1^"  -'",  I'll  2»").  When  Christ's  work  is 
done,  God  will  be  uU  in  all  (1  Co  15-').  And  this 
is  the  vision  that  arises  when  the  final  issue  is 
regarded  from  the  side  of  Divine  sovereignty  and 
[lurpose.  As  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  con- 
summation may  be  hereafter  achieved  the  NT  is 
silent.  Again  it  has  to  be  said  that  its  interest  in 
the  problem  is  wholly  practical,  not  speculative — 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  complete, 
eternal  deliverance  and  blessedness  for  all  w  ho  are 
Christ's  ;  that  in  some  sense,  at  some  time,  by  some 
means  beyond  our  ken,  Christ  will  be  universally 
victorious,  because  God  is  God,  and  God  is  Love. 

RoiiKHT  Law. 
UNIYERSALISM See  Eschatology. 

UNKNOWN  GOD  (.\c  IT'^ ;  AV  and  RVm  'To 
THE  Unknown  Gou,'  RV  'to  an  Unknown 
God'  [the  absence  of  the  article  in  Greek  was 
common  in  inscriptions,  so  that  either  rendering  is 
]iermissible]). — It  is  often  stated  that  light  is 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  E])iiiienides  as  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(Epiniim.  i.  110).  We  are  told  that  the  hero,  in  a 
timeof  plague  at  Athens,  took  whiteand  black  sheep 
to  the  hill  Areopagus  and  let  them  loose.  Wher- 
ever one  of  the  animals  rested,  an  altar  was  erected, 
in  the  supposition  that  the  sheep  was  pointing  to 
the  god  wliosi!  shrine  was  situated  nearest  to  that 
particular  spot.  The  reason  for  this  ]irocedure 
was  that  the  people  were  ignorant  as  to  which 
deity  was  ofl'endeu,  and  they  hoped  in  this  way  to 
ascertain  which  god  thej-  ought  to  propitiate  in 
order  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed.  Among 
the  ancients  such  a  dilemma  seems  to  have  been 
frequent  (cf.  at  Rome,  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  28  ;  Horace, 
Enod.  V.  1,  Sat.  II.  vi.  20;  see  also  Thenphrastus, 
Cliar.  17).  Rut  the  chief  objection  to  this  theory 
is  that  the  altars  are  distinctlj'  .said  to  be  '  anony- 
mous,' which  can  only  mean  that  they  bore  no 
inscription. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  such  inscription 
as  that  in  the  text  was  afterwards  added,  but 
not  likely.  Nor  are  we  helped  by  .Jerome,  who 
states  (on  Tit  1'-)  that  the  inscription  actu.-illy 
read,  '  To  the  gods  of  Asia,  and  Euro|)e  and  Africa, 
to  unknown  and  strange  gods,'  for  such  an  allar 
could  not  nossibly  be  that  referred  to  by  the 
Apostle.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  extant  inscription  exactly  iiearsout  the  Apostle's 
words  ;  and  yet  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  is  correctly  reported.  For 
instance,  P.ausanias  (I.  i.  4)  says  that  on  the  road 
from  the  I'haleric  port  to  the  city  he  had  noticed 
'altars  of  gods  called  unknown,  and  of  heroes' 
{{iwfxoi  Si  deCiv  T€  ovo/xai^ofjidfuv  dyvwarojp  xal  ijpixiittif), 
which  may  quite  well  mean  that  he  saw  several 
altars  bearing  inscriptions  similar  to  that  mentioned 
by  St.  I'aul,  yet  in  v.  xiv.  6  he  speaks  again  of 
'  an  altar  of  unknown  gods '  (irpAs  aiVi?  6'  ^ffriv 
ayviiiTTuf  OeCiv  pu/idi).  Similarly  I'hilostratus  (  Vit. 
Apullon.  vi.  3)  says  that  at  Athens  are  found 
'altars  of  unknown  deities.'  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  such 
altars  were  erected  '  to  an  (or  '  the  )  unknown  god  ' 
(u-  '  to  unknown  gods.'  The  only  passaj^e  where 
direct  support  is  found  for  the  words  of  Acts  is  in 
the  dialogue  of  P/ii/o/iatris — attributed  to  Lucian 
— where  one  of  the  characters  swears  '  by  the  un- 
known god  of  Athens.'  Rut,  as  this  worlk  belongs 
to  the  3rd  cent.  A.l).,  it  may  only  be  a  quotation 
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from  tliis  passage.  Tlie  same  dbjection  is  in  part 
valid  witli  regard  to  the  Mitliraic  inscription  of 
Ostia,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum  ;  a  sacrificial 
group  is  represented  bearing  the  legend  '  the  symbol 
of  tiie  undiscoverable  god.'  The  date  of  this  is 
prol)al>ly  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  tlie  Mitliraic  cult  is  a  good  deal  older  than 
that.  The  Greek  word  (S.yi'wcrToi)  translated  '  un- 
known '  possibly  bears  also  the  meaning  '  unknow- 
able,' though  it  is  less  probable.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  compare  a  passage  from  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et 
Osir.  9)  which  tells  of  an  inscription  on  the  veil  of 
[sis  at  Sais.  It  runs  as  follows  :  '  I  am,  and  I 
was,  and  I  shall  be ;  no  mortal  has  lifted  my  veil.' 
Such  suggestions  as  that  there  is  a  reference  in 
'  unknowable '  to  Jahweh,  who  was  spoken  of  by 
Gentile  writers  as  '  wholly  hidden  '  (Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  ii.  10),  or  that  such  an  altar  might  date 
from  the  period  when  writing  was  unknown,  are 
quite  fanciful  and  cannot  be  entertained. 

Some  writers,  as  F.  C.  Baur  and  E.  Zeller,  re- 
gard the  whole  incident  as  unhistorical,  from  the 
fact  that  the  inscription  is  in  the  singular,  whereas 
none  such  has  been  found,  while  the  plural  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  prevalent  polytheism.  At 
any  rate  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  in  some  of 
the  references,  and,  had  the  writer  so  wished,  he 
could  easily  have  fallen  into  line  in  this  matter. 
Even  F.  Overbeck  admits  that  the  above  refer- 
ences allow  the  possibility  of  such  an  inscription. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  mere  romancer 
would  have  invented  such  a  point ;  and,  if  St. 
Paul  made  any  such  reference,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  he  would  have  been  inaccurate. 

Literature. — See  the  Commentaries  on  Acta ;  also  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  Movements  in  Religious  Thoitttht,  London,  1S79,  p. 
78  ff.  F.'W.  WOESLEY. 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD.— See  Passover. 

UNRIGHTEOUSNESS  (iSida,  subs,  correspond- 
ing to  d5i/(ei>'  =  to  be  dSiKos,  i.e.  out  of  harmony 
with  dlK-q,  'established  usage,'  'what  is  right  and 
fit '). — In  the  NT,  where  men  are  described  asfiSixoi 
{e.g.  1  Co  6",  1  P  3"),  the  interchangeable  EVV 
equivalents  are  'unrighteous,'  'unjust.'  Where 
the  verb  dSix^w  occurs,  the  versions  vary  between 
'do  wrong,'  'be  an  oftender  (wrongdoer),'  'be  un- 
just (unrighteous) ' ;  see  Ac  7^*  25'"  (trans.)  and  Ac 
25",  Rev  22"  (intrans.).  As  for  dSufa  itself,  the 
usual  equivalent  in  the  EVV  is  '  unrighteousness ' 
(see  Romans,  passim).  '  Iniquity '  occurs  as  an 
alternative  :  but  only  once  the  RV  prefers  the 
variant  '  wrong-doing'  (2  P  2'^).  '  Iniquity'  as  = 
'  unrighteousness '  springs  from  a  kindred  primitive 
conception — the  uneven  surface  as  compared  with 
the  crooked  line.  The  dSiKos  may  be  represented 
inditl'erently  as  being  '  out  of  the  level '  or  '  out  of 
the  straight'  (see  both  ideas  in  parallel  use  in  Is 
40^*"').  There  is  a  simple  adequacy  in  these  primi- 
tive modes  of  describing  human  character  and 
action  that  no  development  of  ethical  doctrine  can 
outgrow. 

1.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Apostolic  Churdi 
'  righteousness '  and  '  unrighteousness '  fonu  an 
antithetic  pair  in  correspondence  with  others,  such 
as  'light' and  'darkness.'  An  ethical  dichotomy 
this,  which  has  its  rise  in  far-off  early  days,  gains 
new  force  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (the  broad  and 
narrow  ways),  and  lives  on  with  undiminished 
vigour.  Interesting  parallels  are  furnished  in  the 
.Shepherd  of  Hernias  (Mand.  vi.  2)  -.  '  There  are 
two  angels  with  a  man — one  of  righteousness,  and 
the  other  of  iniquity.  ...  It  is  good  to  follow  the 
angel  of  righteousness,  but  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
angel  of  iniquity'  (Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library , 
vol.  i.,  'Apostolic  Fathers,'  Edinburgh,  1867,  p. 
359  f.);   in  the   Epistle   of  Barnabas  (chs.   18-20), 


where  both  the  two  ways  and  the  two  angels  occur 
in  association :  '  There  are  two  ways  of  doctrine 
and  authority,  the  one  of  light,  and  the  otlier  of 
darkness  .  .  .  over  one  are  stationed  the  light- 
bringing  angels  of  God,  but  over  the  other  the 
angels  of  Satan.'  Cf.  also  the  Two  Ways  (of  Life 
and  of  Death)  in  the  Didaehe.  One  unfaltering 
demand  is  made  of  the  Christian  in  the  primitive 
Church — he  must  '  depart  from  iniquity  '  (2  Ti  2'"). 

2.  In  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justilication  'un- 
righteousness '  appears  as  the  salient,  universal 
characteristic  of  man  as  such,  and  figures  as  a 
necessary  presupposition.  He  cannot,  however, 
be  legitimately  claimed  as  supporting  the  view 
that  this  unrighteousness  is  the  sequel  of  a  lapse 
from  an  '  original  righteousness'  in  which  the  '  lirst 
parents '  of  mankind  were  created  (cf.  A.  Ritschl, 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Recon- 
ciliation, Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  330).  The 
righteousness,  moreover,  which  the  fiSixot  may  attain 
through  faith  ('  righteousness-of-God,'  '  righteous- 
ness-by-faith ')  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  imputation 
(iustitia  imputata  of  a  past  theology) :  for  St. 
Paul's  emphasis  on  '  Christ  in  us '  must  not  be  over- 
looked. His  robust  ethical  quality  also  appears 
in  his  vigorous  rejection  of  the  plea  that  might  be 
suggested  in  excuse  for  man's  unrighteousness, 
viz.  that  it  serves  as  a  foil  against  which  the 
righteousness  of  God  shows  more  splendidly  (Ro 
3°).  Note  further  a  conspicuous  use  of  '  truth  '  as 
the  antithesis  of  'unrighteousness'  (Ro  2',  1  Co 
13",  2  Th  2'=^).  'Injustice  is  falsehood  in  deed' 
(B.  F.  Westcott,  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  2 
vols.,  London,  1908,  i.  268). 

3.  A  brief  dictum  in  the  Johannine  teaching 
deserves  notice  :  '  All  unrighteousness  is  sin  '  (1  Jn 
5"),  with  which  may  be  compared  the  valid  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  in  3* :  '  Lawlessness  is  sin.' 
Thus  sententiously  all  distinction  between  various 
forms  of  deliberate  transgression  is  abolished. 
Wrong  as  from  man  to  man  is  also  wrong  as  from 
man  to  God.  Due  thought  of  God's  perfect  right- 
eousness, together  with  man's  relation  to  Him, 
demands  this  heightening  of  the  conception  of 
unrighteousness.  Similarly,  the  claim  that  there 
is  '  no  unrighteousness '  in  God's  perfect  Messenger 
(Jn  7")  rests  on  the  fact  that  He  is  sent  bj'  God  in 
whom  no  unrighteousness  dwells  (cf.  Plato,  Themt. 
176  C  :  '  In  God  is  no  unrighteousness  at  all ;  He  is 
altogether  righteous ').  J.  S.  CLEMENS. 

UPPER  ROOM.— See  House. 

URBANUS  (Oi'p;3ai'6s,  a  Latin  name,  common 
among  slaves  and  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  Im- 
perial household). — Urbanus  is  saluted  by  St.  Paul 
in  Ro  16''  and  described  as  'our  fellow-worker  in 
Christ '  {rhv  ffvvepybv  ijfj.u>v  iv  XpLUTi^).  Prisca  and 
Aquila  are  saluted  in  v.^  as  '  my  fellow-workers  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  and  Timothy  is  referred  to  in  v.^'  as 
'my  fellow-worker.'  Elsewhere  the  term  is  used 
of  Aristarclnis  (Col  4",  Philem-''),  Clement  and 
others  (Ph  4^),  Demas  (Philem  ^^),  Epaphroditus 
(Pli  2-5),  Jesus  Justus  (Col  4"),  Luke  (Philem  =<), 
Mark  (Col  i^",  Philem"''),  Philemon  (v.=),  Titus 
(2  Co  8^).  It  is  the  commonest  of  the  designations 
used  by  St.  Paul  (cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  in  con- 
nexion with  the  household  of  Stephanas,  1  Co  16'* : 
Xva  Kal  t'/iets  VTrordacnjade  to2^  toioi'tois  Kai  Travrl  t\ 
(rvfcpyovfTi  KaiiKonQi'Ti).  The  Apostle  and  his  fellow- 
workers  were  also  fellow-workers  with  God  (I  Co  3', 
deoOydp  eafief  avi'cpyoi).  Outside  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
the  only  other  use  of  a-wepyds  in  the  NT  is  3  Jn', 
where  hospitality  to  Christians  is  commended,  '  that 
we  may  be  fellow-workers  with  the  truth.'  Nothing 
further  is  known  to  us  of  the  form  which  the  work 
of  Urbanus  took,  hut  it  is  clear  that  he  assisted 
the  Apostle  in  his  missionary  labours  in  some  way 
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well  known  to  the  reaJers  of  these  siihitations. 
We  shall  suppose  him  to  have  been  resident  at  the 
time  of  writing  in  Rome  or  in  Ephesus,  accordinf; 
to  our  view  of  the  destination  of  Ho  16.  'In  the 
adjective  "  our"  the  Apostle  may  inrliide  with  him- 
self either  the  pair  he  has  just  named  [I'risia  and 
Af^uila],  or  the  whole  of  those  mentioned  in  the  list 
before  Urbanus  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  his  constant 
comjianions  like  Timothy,  Silvanus,  and  Titus '  (see 
C.  von  Weizsiieker,  Apostolic  Age,  Eng.  tr.,  i. 
[1S04]  394).  T.  B.  ALLWORTHY. 

UTTERANCE.— The  word  'utterance'  is  found 
five  times  in  the  AV  of  the  NT  :  once  in  .'\cts  (2*) 
and  four  times  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  1°, 
2  Co  8",  Eph  6'",  Col  4").  In  the  passage  in  Acts 
it  does  not  rejiresent  any  substantive  in  the 
original,  tlie  phrase  translated  '  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them    utterance '   being    literally    '  as  the   Spirit 


gave  them  to  speak '  (iirof^BiyyiaBat).  Where  it 
occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  rejjresents  the  (Jreek 
word  \i57os,  and  in  two  passages  (1  Co  1°,  '2  Co  8') 
it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  '  knowled^'e '  (yfuais). 
In  Col  4'  the  phrase  of  the  A  V  '  a  door  ot  utterance ' 
has  been  changeil  by  the  Kevisers  to  'a  door  for 
the  word.'  The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  \6yof 
has,  therefore,  been  changed  from  the  power  of 
e.\pressiou  i)ossessed  by  the  speaker  to  the  Divine 
message  which  he  is  charged  to  deliver. 

The  significance  of  the  word  in  the  NT  .seems  to 
be  the  power  of  speech  rather  than  w  hat  is  actually 
spoken.  This  jiower  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bestowed  on  certain  individuals,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  it  has  been  given  for  some  special  purpose. 
It  might  therefore  be  fittingly  apjdied  to  the  pro- 
phets (cf.  1  Co  14),  though  it  is  not  so  used  in  fact. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  do  not  use  Xii70!  in  this 
sense.  R.  H.  Malden. 


VANITY.— Neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the  NT  is 
the  word  'vanity'  used  in  the  sense  of  self-conceit 
or  vainglory  (see  PRIDE) :  it  is  always  a  rendering 
of  imraidTTji,  which  is  an  essentially  Scriptural  word, 
not  being  found  in  an  ethical  sense  in  the  classical 
writers.  There  is,  however,  an  adjective,  rendered 
'  vain,'  which  has  no  corresponding  substantive, 
namely  xfuSs.  Perhaps  the  prevailing  sense  of 
(ffi-ds  is  'emptiness'  or  '  hollowness,' while  /idToios 
rather  expresses  'futility'  or  '  frnitlessness,'  and 
denotes  an  absence  of  aim  or  a  purpose  unfulfilled  ; 
but  the  two  epithets  are  so  nearly  synonymous 
even  on  the  showing  of  R.  C.  Trench  (NT  Syno- 
n)/ins^,  London,  1880,  p.  180 f.,  where  be  defines 
kiiros  xevis  [1  Co  15™]  as  'labour  which  yields  no 
return ')  that  the  distinction  cannot  always  be 
pressed.  J.  B.  JIayor  on  2  P  2"  (see  The  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
London,  1907)  discusses  the  passages  of  LXX  where 
MaTai(5r7)s  is  found,  e.g.  Ps  4-  39"  and  the  famous 
Ec  1-  ('vanity  of  vanities'),  and  concludes  that  in 
these  cases,  as  in  2  P  2'",  the  word  approximates 
to  the  Pauline  use  in  Ro  8-°  ('the  creation  was 
subjected  to  vanity')  and  denotes  what  is  simplj' 
passing  and  transient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps 
26^  119"  1448  and  Eph  4"  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
word  expresses  moral  instability,  being  used  '  of 
men  without  principle  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be 
placed.' 

As  against  the  view  of  Maj'or,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  Ro  8-°  the  meaning  of  result- 
lessness  or  ineffectiveness  (see  Sanclay- Head- 
lam,  ICC,  'Romans'',  Edinburgh,  1902,  in  lor.) 
is  equally  harmonious  with  the  context  as  in- 
dicating the  opposite  of  rAeios,  that  is,  the  dis- 
ajipointing  character  of  the  present  existence 
with  its  unfulfilled  aims  and  its  pursuit  of  ends 
never  realized.  The  word  is  found  in  Barn.  iv. 
10;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  vii.  2;  Ignatius,  a(Z  TraW.  viii. 
2.  On  the  whole,  an  examination  of  the  passages 
where  ixaTai6Tri%  anil  /idraios  are  found  as  well  as 
compound  words  like  liaTaioKoyia  and  iiaraioTrovla 
tends  to  support  the  theory  that  'vanity,'  or  /xarai- 
6x7)1  (Heb.  Sjn,  though  in  LXX  the  word  is  also  a 
rendering  of  ki?'),  denotes  'either  absence  of  pur- 
pose or  failure  to  attain  any  true  purpose'  (J. 
Armitage  Robinson,  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesinyis-,  London,  1909,  on  4"). 

R.  Martin  Popk. 

VEIL  (KUTairiTaaim). — The  tabernacle  was  divided 


into  two  parts  by  means  of  a  veil  or  curtain, 
which  the  writer  of  Hebrews  calls  'the  second 
veil '  (t6  Sdirepov  Karaw^TiKrfia,  9'),  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  screen  which  huu"  before  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  Place.  It  was  ot  fine  tapestry,  and  was 
suspended  upon  four  pillars  overlaid  with  gold  (Ex 
26^'-"-).  Joseplnis  (vl«<.  VIII.  iii.  :!)calls  it^^Sdrtpoi' 
Karair^Taafia,  and  Philo  {de  Gig.  12)  rd  iaunarov  Kara- 
TT^TaiT/ia,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  the  veil  (nri^n, 
while  the  curtain  at  the  door  of  the  Holy  Place 
was  known  as  Tipn,  tr.  '  a  screen '  in  RV),  and  it  is 
the  only  one  referred  to  in  the  NT.  In  He  6'" 
'the  place  within  the  veil'  [rb  iawTfpov  toC  koto- 
TTfTdff/iaTos),  which  only  the  high  priest  might  enter 
once  a  year,  is  figuratively  used  of  heaven,  the  in- 
most shrine  into  which  Jesus,  a  High  Priest  of 
another  order,  has  entered  as  a  Forerunner.  In 
10""  the  veil  is  allegorized  as  the  corporeal  and 
earthly  n.ature  of  the  Christ,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  a  way  into  heaven  '  through  the  veil, 
that  is,  his  flesh.'  As  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle, 
aiul  that  of  the  Temple,  hung  between  the  high 
priest  and  the  shrine  which  was  hallowed  by  the 
Shekinah,  so  Christ's  frail  humanity  lay  between 
Him  and  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  His 
flesh  had  to  be  rent — as  the  Temple  veil  was  rent 
(Mk  15'*) — that  He  might  enter,  and  by  so  enter- 
ing He  became  a  Pioneer  and  Pathfinder  for  all 
seekers  after  immortality.         JAMES  Strahan. 

VENGEANCE The  word  'vengeance'  (^itSk-Tjiris), 

with  its  corresponding  substantive  'avenger'  {(kSl- 
Kos,  1  Th  4*,  Ro  1,3'),  is  an  essentiallj'  NT  word  and 
never  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  arbitrary  or 
vindictive  reprisals  :  it  is  always  a  just  retribution, 
and  a  retribution  inflicted  by  God  Himself  or  His 
instruments  (1  P  2").  If  the  idea  of  wrath  is 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  word,  as  in  Ro  3' 
13*,  such  '  wrath  '  (6pyit)  is  the  eternal  righteousness 
or  justice  of  God  acting  in  harmony  with  His 
revealed  will.  In  both  Ro  12'»  and  He  Itf"  the 
words  '  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repa)''are  quoted 
somewhat  loosely  from  Dt  32'"  (iv  ni'-tp<t  iK&LK-qatm 
dxraTToSuicrw).  The  verb  (iKSiKiu)  occurs  in  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  (Lk  18"-  '• ')  in  the 
sense  of  afl'ording  protection  from  a  wrong-doer  and 
so  vindicating  the  right  of  the  injured  person.  It 
is  then  applicil  by  our  Lord  to  the  Divine  vindica- 
tion of  the  'elect,'  the  phra.se  used  being  ttokip  rrfv 
{KiiKTia^n  tQv  inXcKTuy,  wliich  suggests  the  protection 
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of  persevering  saints  as  well  as  the  just  penalty 
inflicted  on  their  aggressors. 

In  the  ethics  of  Christianity  the  Golden  Rule 
solves  the  problem  of  private  and  personal  revenge, 
lievenge  at  the  bidding  of  momentary  passion  or 
as  the  gratification  of  a  selfish  emotion  is  re.'iolutely 
condemned  l)y  the  teacliing  of  Cliri.st,  and  forgive- 
ness takes  the  place  of  the  old  savage  law  of  retalia- 
tion (see  Mt  5*'''").  Of  the  assertion  'Vengeance 
is  mine,'  W.  H.  Moberly  (in  Foundations,  London, 
1912,  p.  280)  writes  :  'This  limits,  but  at  the  same 
time  consecrates,  the  notion  of  retribution.  The 
disinterested  infliction  of  retribution  is  sometimes 
a  moral  necessity ' ;  and  he  further  quotes  T.  H. 
Green  (Principles  of  Political  Obligation,  §  183): 
'  Indignation  against  wrong  done  to  another  has 
nothing  in  common  with  a  desire  to  revenge  a 
wrong  done  to  oneself.  It  borrows  the  language 
of  private  revenge  just  as  the  love  of  God  borrows 
the  language  of  sensuous  affection. ' 

Punishment,  if  it  is  to  carry  any  moral  weight, 
must  involve  the  vindication  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently the  new  ethic  of  Christianity  which  con- 
trolled the  conduct  of  the  Apostolic  Church  is 
based  on  love,  which  rules  out  of  revenge  the 
element  of  private  and  personal  malevolence  (see 
some  cogent  remarks  by  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual 
of  Ethics*,  London,  1900,  p.  404  f.).  Tlie  repeti- 
tion of  the  quotation  from  Dt  32^^,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  conies  to  us  in  two  such  representative 
Christian  writings  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Hebrews,  shows  clearly  that  the  Cliristian 
consciousness  had  grasped  the  idea  of  punishment 
as  in  effect  a  Divine  prerogative.  The  private 
individual  has  not  to  as.sume  judicial  functions 
which  properly  belong  to  a  recognized  legal  tribunal 
or  'powers'  regarded  as  Divinely  ordained  (Ro 
IS'-o). 

On  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  war,  E.  Will- 
more  (HJ  y.ni.  [1915]  340)  describes  how  the  doubts 
of  a  friend — a  Territorial  soldier— as  to  the  moral 
rightness  of  war  (based  on  'Vengeance  is  mine,' 
etc. )  were  I'esolved  by  reading  of  the  atrocities  of 
Belgium  and  tlie  nature  of  German  atlieisni. 
'  Vengeance  belongs  to  God,'  he  wrote  ;  '  tlien 
we  are  God's  instruments.'  War  as  a  method 
of  giving  expression  to  the  law  of  international 
righteousness  is  admittedly  repugnant  to  the  Chris- 
tian conscience ;  but  until  the  method  is  super- 
seded as  the  result  of  a  consensus  gentium,  a 
Christian  nation  is  not  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
vindicating  either  by  offensive  or  by  defensive  war- 
fare the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice. 

R.  Martin  Pope. 

VESPASIAN. — Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus  was 
Roman  Emperor  from  1st  July  A.D.  69  to  24th 
June  (other  authorities,  23rd  July)  79,  and  ruled 
under  the  style  Iniperator  Cfesar  Vespasianus 
Augustus  (sometimes  Imperator  Vespasianus  Cfesar 
Augustus).  He  sprang  from  an  obscure  family, 
his  grandfather  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  Sabine 
country-town  Reate,  who  served  as  a  centurion  on 
the  side  of  Ponipey  against  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
Civil  War  till  the 'battle  of  Pharsalus  (48  B.C.), 
after  which  he  returned  home. 

Vespasian  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother 
TertuUa  on  her  estate  at  Cosa  in  Etruria.  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  father  of  Vespasian,  was  a  highly  re- 
spected revenue  official  in  Asia  Minor,  who  after- 
wards removed  to  Switzerland,  where  he  died. 
Vespasian's  mother,  Vespasia  Polla,  was  of  better 
family  than  her  husband,  for  her  father,  a  citizen 
of  Nursia  in  the  Sabine  country,  had  been  a  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  her  brother  was  a  senator. 

Vespasian  was  born  on  17th  November  A.D.  9, 
at  Falacrine,  a  place  near  Reate.  His  elder  brother, 
Flavius  Sabinus,  had  attained  senatorial  rank,  and 
Vespasian  was  ambitious  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 


As  quaestor  he  was  allotted  to  the  province  Crete 
and  Cyrene.  He  held  the  office  of  ffidile  under 
Caligula,  probably  in  38,  and  the  praitorship  in  39. 
In  this  year,  on  30th  December,  his  eldest  child, 
tlie  future  Emperor  Titus  (see  art.  Titus),  was 
born,  his  mother's  name  being  Flavia  Domitilla. 
In  tlie  year  41-42  Vespasian  was  sent  to  Germany 
in  comni.and  of  a  legion,  at  that  time  stationed  at 
Argentoratum  (Strasbourg),  and  fought  against 
the  Germans.  With  this  legion,  the  Legio  ii. 
Augusta,  he  crossed  to  Britain  in  the  expedition  of 
43,  and  conquered  two  powerful  tribes,  twenty 
towns,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  consequence  he 
obtained  oi-namenta  triumphalia  in  the  triumph 
of  44,  and  further  honours  later.  On  24tli  October 
51,  in  November  and  December  of  which  year 
Vespasian  was  consul  suff'cctus,  his  second  son 
Doniitian  was  born.  After  this  date  Vespasian 
was  in  temporary  retirement.  His  patron  Nar- 
cissus, the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius,  died  in 
54,  and  Agrippina,  widow  of  Claudius  and  mother 
of  Nero,  pursued  his  former  friends  with  hatred. 
She  also  perished  in  59,  when  Vespasian  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa.  In  favour  of  his  rule  in  Africa 
this  at  least  can  be  said,  that  he  returned  from  the 
province  in  financial  embarrassment.  In  the  year 
66  he  accompanied  Nero  on  his  theatrical  and 
musical  tour  to  Greece,  but  incurred  the  Emperor's 
disfavour  through  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  per- 
formances. 

The  Jewish  War  provided  Vespasian  with  an 
opportunity  which  he  was  not  slow  to  seize. 
Judfea  had  always  been  a  hot-bed  of  dissension, 
more  particularly  since  the  commencement  of 
Roman  rule.  There  were  disputes  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Syrians,  risings,  Messianic  expecta- 
tions, and  dissatisfaction  with  the  procuratorial 
administration.  All  these  causes  contributed  to 
the  colossal  rebellion  against  Rome.  Gessius 
Floras,  who  became  procurator  of  Judiea  in  64, 
outraged  Jewish  feeling  in  every  possible  way, 
particularly  by  robbery  and  massacre.  Cestius 
Gallus,  governor  of  Syria,  after  a  short  success 
against  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  retire.  War 
could  not  then  be  avoided.  Nero  felt  compelled  to 
recall  Vespasian  to  Court  as  the  only  suitable  man 
to  inflict  the  deserved  punishment  on  the  Jews. 
The  precise  status  conferred  upon  Vespasian  is 
uncertain  ;  he  was  to  co-operate  with  Licinius 
Mucianus,  the  competent  but  ambitious  governor 
of  Syria.  Sending  his  sou  Titus  very  early  in  67 
to  bring  a  legion  from  Ale.xandria,  he  himself  went 
from  Nero's  quarters  in  Acliaia  over  the  Hellespont 
by  land  to  Syria,  and  collected  the  Roman  forces 
there.  From  Antioch  he  inarched  to  Ptolemais, 
where  Titus  joined  him.  Their  combined  forces 
amounted  to  three  legions,  twenty-three  cohorts, 
six  squadrons,  and  a  large  number  of  Asiatic  au.xil- 
iary  troops,  or  a  total  of  60,000  men.  His  first 
aim  was  to  subdue  Galilee,  and  in  this  campaign 
the  most  important  phase  was  the  stubborn  siege 
of  Jotapata.  Jaffa  was  taken  about  26th  June, 
and  Jotapata,  after  about  40  days'  resistance,  was 
captured  about  2nd  July.  Among  the  captives 
taken  was  Josephus,  the  commander  of  the  Jewish 
forces  in  Galilee,  and  the  future  historian  of  the 
war,  who  was  kindly  treated  by  Vespasian.  On 
5tli  Jiil.y  Vespasian  left  for  Ptolemais,  and  thence 
he  went  to  Coesarea  on  the  coast.  There  he  put  two 
legions  into  winter  quarters,  and  sent  the  third  to 
Scythopolis.  Certain  of  the  troops  were  sent  to  be- 
siege Joppa,  the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish  pirates. 
Vespasian  himself  joined  Herod  Agrippa  at  Caisa- 
rea  Philippi,  and  after  twenty  days  marched 
against  the  cities  Tarichea  and  Tiberias,  which 
had  revolted  from  him.  Titus  brought  the  army 
from  Cfesarea  and  met  his  father  at  Scythopolis. 
The  Roman  party  in  the  city  surrendered  Tiberias 
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to  Vespasian.  Vespasian  came  to  Tariuhea  after 
Titus  had  besiej;ed  it.  A  small  naval  vittoiy  was 
won  by  tlie  liomans.  After  the  capture  of  Tari- 
cliea,  Gamala  anil  Gischala  were  also  taken,  anil 
the  rebellion,  so  far  as  Galilee  was  concerneil,  was 
crusheil. 

One  le;;ion  being  sent  to  Scythopolis,  with  the 
oilier  two  he  marched  again  to  Ca'.sarea  on  the 
const.  Jamnia  and  Azolus  were  besieged,  and  thus 
in  the  end  of  ()7  .lerusalcm  was  cut  oil'  from  the 
sea.  In  the  winter  of  ()7-US  Vespasian  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  government  of  the  besieged 
district,  and  began  to  employ  his  army  against  the 
capital.  His  ]ilan  was  to  destroy  ,all  opposition 
elsewhere  before  proceeding  to  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  a  plan  necessitated  by  due  regard  for  his 
coiinnunications.  So  he  took  (iadara,  '27th  February 
(is,  and  left  the  rest  of  Penea  to  be  coniiuered  by 
a  subordinate,  Placidus.  Having  heard  re])orts  of 
the  rising  of  Vindex  in  G,-uil,  he  returned  hurriedly 
from  C^sarea  by  Antipatris,  'I'haniMa,  l.vilda,  and 
Jamnia  to  Animaus,  where  be  established  one  of 
his  legions.  Proceeding  to  Iduma^a,  he  left  troops 
there,  and  marched  by  Amniaus  through  Samaria 
to  Jericho,  where  he  arrived  about  '24th  June  OS. 
The  city  fell  into  his  hands.  After  a  visit  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  he  established  various  camps  in  Judsea, 
in  order  to  surround  Jerusalem  on  all  sides. 

On  returning  to  Ca^sarea  he  learned. of  Nero's 
murder.  The  news  delayed  his  advance  on  Jerusa- 
lem. When  the  further  news  of  Galba's  accession 
came,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  await  Galba's 
orders,  because  Nero's  arrangements  had  by  his 
death  become  null  and  void.  He  sent  Herod  and 
Titus  to  Rome  to  obtain  these  orders.  Titus' 
departure  followed  in  the  hr.st  half  of  69.  In 
Corinth  he  learned  of  the  murder  of  Galba,  of  the 
arming  of  Vitellius,  and  of  the  accession  of  Otiio. 
Leaving  Herod  to  go  on  his  way,  Titus  returned  to 
Vespasian  at  Csesarea.  The  armies  of  M\ician  and 
Vespasian  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Otho.  Meanwhile  tlie  war  languished.  On 
returning  to  Ciesarea  from  a  short  journey  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  Vespasian  learned 
that  Vitellius  had  become  Emperor,  having  been 
recognized  as  such  by  the  senate  on  19th  April. 
Vespasian  and  Vitellius  were  personal  enemies,  and 
the  former  was  not  ready  to  submit  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  latter  without  a,  struggle,  in  spite  of  his 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  the 
conseiiuent  dilKculty  of  ojierations.  Vespasian's 
hesitation  was  removed  by  the  attitude  of  his 
troops,  who  were  jealous  that  the  German  legions 
had  been  able  to  create  an  Emperor.  They  received 
with  absolute  silence  A'^espasi.an's  proposal  that 
they  should  take  the  oath  to  Vitellius.  The  sup- 
port of  Mucian  removed  the  last  trace  of  Ves]iasian's 
hesitation.  The  charm  of  Titus  had  brought  the 
two  erstwhile  jealous  governors  into  friendly  re- 
lations ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  Titus  got  the 
Empire  for  his  father.  Vespasian  had  made  sure  of 
thesupport  of  the  jircfectof  Egypt,  Tiberius  Julius 
Alexander,  and  now  wrote  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
making  a  bid  for  the  Empire,  and  counted  on  his 
support.  It  was  this  Alexander  who  in  Alexandria 
on  1st  July  G9  proclaimed  Ves])asian  Emperor,  and 
ni;ide  the  two  legions  in  Egypt  take  the  oath  to 
him.  It  was  not  till  '2'2nd  December  that  the  senate 
conferred  all  the  titles  and  jirivileges  of  Emperor 
upon  him,  such  as  the  t fibunicia }n)fcstaSy  the  title 
'pater  patriit!,'  the  supreme  ])ontificate,  etc.  As 
Em])eror,  Vespasian  held  the  ordinary  consulship 
eight  times.  The  censorship  was  held  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus  together  in  7.S. 

The  year  69  was  notable  chiefly  for  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  Jewish  War.  IJefore  loth  .luly 
all  the  troojis  in  .ludica  and  Syria  as  well  as 
Egypt,  and  certain  client-princes,    had  taken  the 


oath  to  Vespasian.  The  necessary  military  and 
linancial  iprcparations  were  made  to  assert  liisclaiiu 
against  \  it^'llius.  Vespasian  marched  to  Antiocli 
and,  after  entering  into  relations  with  the  Parthi 
ans  and  -Vrmenians,  accompanied  Titus  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  aim  of  this  visit  was  to  occupy  Egypt, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  ot  the  corn 
supjily,  a  rich  province,  and  a  suitable  ba.-e  of 
ojierations.  Dispatches  were  sent  to  all  the 
generals  and  armies,  and  Mucian  undertook  the 
campaign  against  Vitellius.  Anicetus,  a  frecd- 
man  of  the  last  PoiAic  king  Polemo,  attempted  to 
create  a  rising  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  hut  lie  was 
cruslicd  and  jiut  to  ileatli.  About  the  end  ol  No- 
vember Ves])asian  heard  that  Mucian  had  fought 
a  decisive  battle  at  Cremona  in  N.  Italy  (•29th 
October).  Early  in  November  Mucian  had  also 
sent  a  legion  to  put  down  the  Dacians,  who  took 
adv.antage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Emiiire 
to  attack  the  Uoman  military  camps  in  Mo.'sia. 
Mucian's  army  numbered  about  2U.UU0  men,  and 
with  him  the  Byzantine  licet  co-operated.  The 
army  crossed  Asia  Minor  by  Cappadocia  and  Pliry- 
gia.  Meanwhile  the  Illyrian  army  had  declared 
for  Vespasian.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in  all 
six  legions  were  added  to  his  forces.  A  number  of 
other  legions,  however,  adopted  a  waiting  attitude. 
Antonius  Primus,  commander  of  tiie  seventii 
legion,  had  been  ordered  to  remain  at  Aquileia, 
but  of  his  own  accord  he  marched  into  Italy.  The 
Adriatic  anil  Tyrrhenian  fleets  deserted  to  Ves- 
psisian.  Antonius  Primus,  in  the  night  battle  at 
Cremona  already  mentioned,  defeated  the  Vitel- 
lians  utterly.  Three  legions  in  Sp.ain  and  one  in 
Hritain  now  came  over  to  Vespasian.  In  Piome 
his  party,  led  by  his  brother,  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
for  on  lOtli  December  Sabinus  was  captured  and 
put  to  death.  Domitian,  however,  escaped  with 
his  life.  On  2Ist  December  Antonius  came  to 
Pome  and  captnred  it,  the  capture  being  followed 
by  the  death  of  Vitellius.  Domitian  was  welcomed 
liy  the  army  as  C:esar,  and  the  next  day  the  senate 
recognized  \'espasian  as  lMn]ieror.  At  the  same 
time  the  Flavian  generals  received  honours.  Early 
in  70  the  interests  of  Vespasian  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mucian,  who  meantime  enjoyed  all  the  inestige 
of  the  pnnceps.  There  were  serious  disturbances 
in  Germany  and  (Jaul,  in  which  .hilius  Civilis,  a 
man  of  noble  descent  among  the  liatavi,  played  a 
prominent  part.  At  first  he  allowed  the  troojis  to 
declare  for  Ve.spasian,  but  afterwards  he  explained 
that  he  wanted  to  hght  for  freedom  from  the  yoke 
of  Home.  Defection  spread  widely.  I^Iucian,  ac- 
companied by  Domitian,  had  been  preparing  a 
counterblow.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
details  of  the  campaign.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Koman  dominion  was  speedily  restoreil.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  year  disturbances  in  Africa  had 
been  quelled,  and  the  Sarinatians,  who  had  invaded 
Mojsia,  were  defeated. 

Vespasian  received  the  news  of  his  recognition 
by  the  senate  early  in  .January,  while  he  was  still 
in  Alexandria,  wliere  his  linancial  arrangements 
were  mocked  at  by  the  jieople.  He  postponed  his 
departure  till  the  summer,  and  travelled  bv  Khodes 
and  Greece  to  Corcyra  and  Calabria.  l''he  exact 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Home  is  unknown.  The 
restoration  of  the  city,  which  had  sullered  seriously 
in  the  recent  disturbances,  early  engaged  his 
attention.  In  p.'irticular,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  was  rebuilt,  and  the  documents  which 
had  perished  in  the  Record  OfBce  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  rejjlaced.  A  road  was  built  in  Sardinia. 
In  this  year  also  a  consular  legate  was  sent  to 
govern  the  province  Ca]ipadocia,  instead  of  a 
procurator  as  hitherto.  In  71,  probably  in  the 
middle  of  June,  Titus  arrived  in  Rome,  and  about 
1st  July  the  joint  triumph  over  Judiea  took  place 
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(see  art.  Titus).  As  a  sign  of  universal  peace  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and  the  building  of  a 
Temple  of  Peace  begun.  Aqueducts  and  streets 
in  tlie  city  were  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Emperor. 
Lucilius  Bassus  completed  the  work  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Jud;ea. 

Palestine  was  now  made  the  private  property  of 
the  Emperor,  like  Egypt ;  800  veterans  were  settled 
at  Ammaus,  about  3  or  4  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  the  old  Temple  tax  (Mt  IV^-*)  had  to  be  paid 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Important  changes  were 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  legions  at  this 
time,  especially  by  the  discharge  of  those  that  had 
proved  disloyal.  Loyal  discharged  soldiers  were 
settled  in  colonite.  \n  Britain  the  gentle  Vettius 
Bolanus  was  replaced  by  the  more  vigorous  PetUius 
Cerialis.  About  this  time  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor  was  established  in  Africa.  In  72  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  previously  a  senatorial  province,  be- 
came Imperial.  In  the  same  year  Antiochus  IV. 
of  Commagene  revolted  from  Rome,  but  was  de- 
feated and  captured  by  the  governor  of  Syria, 
Cresennius  Peetus.  Antiochus  was  ordered  to  live 
at  Laced;emon,  and  his  sons  were  allowed  to  come 
to  Rome,  where  they  obtained  the  citizenship. 
Commagene  was  taken  over  and  added  to  the 
province  Syria. 

The  year  73  was  marked  by  the  exercise  of  the 
censorship  on  the  part  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
The  activities  of  this  office,  which  had  for  the  most 
part  fallen  into  disuse,  were  manifold.  For  ex- 
ample, these  colleagues  planned  anew,  or  refounded, 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  constant  problem  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  Tiber  also  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. The  permanent  camps  at  Vindonissa  and 
Carnuntum  were  enlarged.  Thus  the  Danube  line 
was  strengthened  against  the  troublesome  Danube 
peoples,  and  the  towns  Scarbantia  and  Savaria  on 
the  road  to  Aquileia  were  protected.  Vespasian 
took  away  the  liberty  Nero  had  restored  to  Greece, 
and  made  it  again  a  province  Aehaia,  on  the 
perfectly  good  ground  that  the  Greeks  had  ceased 
to  understand  how  to  use  liberty.  As  a  senatorial 
province  it  was  governed  by  an  ex-prtetor  with 
the  title  proconsul,  as  it  had  been  previously  in 
St.  Paul's  time.  A  rising  of  the  Jews  was  subdued 
in  this  year,  and  the  town  Masada,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Sicarii  in  Palestine,  was  destroyed. 
They,  however,  aroused  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
against  the  Empire.  As  a  punishment  the  secondary 
temple  at  Heliopolis  was  destroyed,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor.  A  further  disturbance  in  Cyrene 
needs  mention  only.  In  74  the  regulation  of  the 
Tiber  was  continued,  and  the  censorship  came  to 
an  end.  In  recognition  of  the  support  which  Spain 
had  given  to  Vespasian,  the  whole  free  population 
of  the  province  was  given  the  partial  Roman 
citizenship  known  as  ius  Latii.  Another  aspect 
of  censorial  duty  was  the  purging  of  the  orclers. 
Many  unworthy  members  of  the  senatorial  and 
equestrian  orders  were  ejected.  The  patrician 
families  were  (in  73)  increased  from  200  to  1000, 
among  the  many  men  thus  promoted  being  Cn. 
Julius  Agricola,  later  the  governor  of  Britain. 
About  this  time  a  number  of  Stoic  and  Cynic 
philosophers,  who  were  of  anti-monarchical  ten- 
dencies, were  expelled  from  Rome.  From  inscrip- 
tions only  do  we  learn  of  important  military 
operations  in  Germany  (e.g.  the  Black  Forest)  at 
this  time,  accompanied  by  the  building  of  a  new 
road  with  fortresses,  perhaps  to  keep  tlie  way  open 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  repair 
of  a  road  in  Sardinia  is  also  recorded  for  this  year. 
In  75  the  Temple  of  Peace,  be^n  in  71,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened.  Of  this  richly  adorned  temple, 
which  included  a  library,  not  a  trace  remains.  In 
the  same  year  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  (100-120  ft. 
high),  which  had  stood  in  his  Golden  House,  was 


converted  into  a  statue  of  Apollo  as  the  Sun-god, 
the  protector  of  the  Flavian  house.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  by  Hadrian,  but  the  base  is  pre- 
served. Many  pieces  of  public  land  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  which  had  been  illegally 
taken  possession  of  by  private  persons  were  taken 
back  by  the  State.  The  boundary  of  Rome  was 
also  extended.  Rutilius  Gallicus  (Statins,  Siluce, 
I.  iv.  83)  collected  taxes,  re-imposed  by  Vespasian, 
in  the  province  of  Africa,  the  boundary  line  of 
which  was  at  this  time  definitely  fixed.  About 
this  period  Vespasian  seems  to  have  given  help  to 
Vologajsus,  kingof  the  Parthians,  againstthe  Alani, 
a  northern  tribe  which  invaded  Parthia.  It  w  as  in 
this  connexion  probably  that  a  road  was  built  in 
Little  Armenia.  We  hear  also  of  important  repairs 
to  roads  in  the  province  Asia.  In  76  the  authorities 
mention  re])airs  to  the  Via  Appia,  and  great  works 
on  the  roads,  etc.,  in  Africa.  In  the  same  year 
Vologiesus  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  to  Rome,  but 
was  compelled  to  ask -for  peace.  In  this  war  the 
father  of^  the  Emperor  Trajan,  as  legate  of  Syria, 
took  part.  Sextus  lulius  Frontinus,  as  legate  in 
Britain,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Silures.  By  a 
statute  of  the  same  year  certain  officers  and  men 
of  the  household  troops  were  given  the  right  to 
enter  on  legal  marriage.  In  77  Vespasian  erected 
in  Rome,  south  of  the  Teraplum  Pacis,  a  building, 
which  after  successive  alterations  and  restorations 
became  the  church  of  Saints  Cosraas  and  Damian. 
In  the  same  year  important  work  was  done  on  roads 
in  Italj',  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  For  78  there  are 
records  of  road-building  in  Dalmatia  and  Bithynia. 
In  the  same  year  there  was  a  successful  campaign, 
conducted  by  Rutilius  Gallicus,  against  a  German 
tribe,  the  Bructeri.  One  of  their  leading  women, 
a  prophetess  Veleda,  was  brought  captive  to  Rome. 
It  was  probably  in  the  same  year  that  Agricola's 
period  as  governor  of  Britain  began  ;  before  its 
end  he  had  almost  destroyed  the  Ordovices  and 
recovered  the  island  Mona  (probably  Anglesey)  for 
the  Romans. 

The  year  79  was  the  last  of  Vespasian's  rule. 
There  were  great  road-  and  bridge-building  opera- 
tions carried  out  in  Hispania  Ba;tica  (modern 
Andalucia).  The  rebel  lulius  Sabinus,  of  the 
Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lingones,  had  for  nine  years 
been  in  hiding,  but  was  in  this  year  discovered, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned,  with  his  wife. 
In  this  year  also  there  was  a  conspiracy  against 
Vespasian,  fomented  by  two  men  whom  he  had 
regarded  as  friends,  Aulus  Csecina  Alienus  and 
Titus  Clodius  Eprius  Marcellus.  Titus,  Vespasian's 
son,  had  obtained  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  the 
first,  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  had  him  struck 
down,  before  Vespasian  had  an  inkling  of  the  plot. 
Eprius,  after  being  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
senate,  took  his  own  life.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Campania,  Vespasian  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever. 
He  returned  to  Rome,  and  from  there  went  to  his 
usual  summer  residence,  Aquse  Cutilioe,  in  the 
Sabine  land,  near  Reate.  There  he  fought  the 
disease  manfully,  giving  unbroken  attention  to 
business.  Certain  symptoms  led  to  the  report  that 
Titus  had  given  him  poison.  He  died  on  24th 
June  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  after  a  reign  of 
almost  ten  years. 

After  his  death  he  was,  like  most  of  the 
Emperors,  deified  by  the  senate.  He  had  been  a 
worthy  Emperor,  with  the  solid  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  of  the  Italians.  After  the  folly 
and  waste  of  the  Neronian  period,  such  a  rule  as 
his  was  at  once  a  necessity  and  a  blessing  to  Italy. 
His  chief  services  to  the  State  were  his  care  for 
finance  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  roads  of  the 
Empire,  as  the  details  enumerated  above  will 
have  shown.  He  deliberately  founded  a  dynasty, 
and,  to  secure  it,  made  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian 
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joint-rulers  with  himself  during  his  own  lifetime. 
He  was  on  the  hest  of  terms  with  the  senate,  to 
which  he  showed  -ireat  res])eet.  Tlie  doctrin- 
aire Stoics,  especially  Helvidius  I'riscns,  consti- 
tuted an  element  hostile  to  the  Kmperor.  liy 
hahitually  making  one  or  other  of  his  sons  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  he  retained  the  presi- 
dency of  the  senate  in  the  hands  of  his  family. 
The  senate  itself  he  strengthened  liy  the  introduc- 
tion of  worthy  Italians  and  provincials,  and  he  also 
made  proniotu)ns  of  suitable  persons  to  the  eques- 
trian order.  Knights  an<l  freednien  found  in  this 
reign  greater  scope  for  their  activities,  in  othcial 
positions  under  the  Kmperor  himself,  lie  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  provinces,  a  number  of 
which  he  h.ad  personally  visited.  -\s  one  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  army,  he  busied  himself  with 
its  organization.  He  lived  simply  and  thriftily, 
and  encouraged  teachers  of  rhetoric,  pouts,  and 
artists,  but  banished  philosophers  and  astrologers. 
Of  his  attitude  to  Christianity  nothing  is  known 
for  certain,  but  it  has  been  plausibly  ccmjectured 
that,  since  in  Neros  time  Christians  were  con- 
demned only  for  crimes  punishable  in  any  case, 
while  in  Trajan's  time  it  is  clearly  established  that 
confession  of  Christianity  was  in  itself  a  crime, 
the  changed  attitude  is  due  to  an  administrative 
principle  settled  under  Vespasian  (W.  M.  Kamsay, 
The  CImrch  in  the  Eonian  Empire  before  A.D.  170, 
pp.  242,  252-319). 

LiTftRATURR. — The  ancient  authorities  are  ;  Josephus,  />■/, 
bks.  iii.-vii.,  in  the  composition  of  which  menioir.s  of  Vespasian 
himself  were  used;  Tacitus,  Histories,  bits.  i.-v.  (reaching 
only  to  autumn  70) ;  Dio  Cassius,  bk.  Ixvi.,  existing  now  only 
in  the  aliridf.'nient  of  Xiphilinus ;  Suetonius,  yexpaxian,  and 
later  authorities ;  the  rich  collection  of  inscriptions  is  put 
together  by  H.  C.  Newton,  The  Epi'jraphicat  Etndeni'e  J'nr  the 
lifigns  of  Vetrpasian  and  Titus  (Cornell  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology,  xvi.),  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1001.  Modern  works  are  V.  Duniy, 
Hi.ttory  of  Rome,  Eng.  tr.,  6  vols.,  London,  18S;i-86  ;  H.  Schiller, 
Ge.ichivhte  der  romischen  KaUcrzeit,  i.  [Ootha,  1883]  .390-400, 
40l>-.')18  ;  J.  B.  Bury,  A  lUstory  of  the  Roman  Empire-,  London, 
1S90,  pp.  368-381,  etc.  ;  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Geschichle  der 
romiticheit  Kaiser,  ii.  [Leipzig,  1909]  145-154  ;  K.  Weynand  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  vi.  2623-2695  (an  admirable  detailed  mono, 
graph).  On  Vespasian's  conne.vion  with  Christianity,  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  be/i/re  A.D.  170, 
London,  1893.  A.  SOUTER. 

VESSEL.  —  Though  the  drift  of  the  passage 
'  That  each  one  of  you  know  how  to  possess  him- 
self of  his  own  vessel  in  sanctification  and  honour' 
( 1  Th  4'')  is  clear,  the  e.\act  meaning  to  be  attached 
to  'vessel'  (o-kcCos)  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Some  take  it  to  refer  to  the  body ;  others 
interpret  it  as  meaning  '  wife.'  The  Krst  interpre- 
tation is  adopted  by  many  early  writers,  and  is 
found  as  far  back  as  Tertullian  {dc  IlesHrrectione 
Cariiis,  16):  '  Caro  .  .  .  vas  vocatur  apud  A]ios- 
tolum,  quam  jubet  in  lionore  tractari.'  This 
meaning  is  adojited  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  many  others. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  to  this  sense  of  o-KeCos. 
The  term  '  vessel  of  the  soul '  is  applied  to  the 
body  l>y  classical  \\Titers,  e.fj.  Lucretius,  iii.  441  : 
'  corpus,  quod  vas  quasi  constitit  ejus  {,sr.  anima') ' ; 
and  the  i)assage  2  Co  4'  gives  the  same  idea  :  'ExoM''' 
0^  rbv  0r}aavp6v  tovtov  4v  6(TTpaKivois  ffKeveaiv.  But 
this  interpretation  forces  an  unnatural  meaning  on 
KTaadai,  which  can  mean  only  'to  acquire,'  not  'to 
possess'  or  '  to  keep.'  Chrysostom,  who  saw  this 
dillicultj',  tried  to  get  over  it  by  explaining  uraaOai 
as  equivalent  to  'gain  the  mastery  over':  i^ixeh 
avrb  KTiti/j.fOa,  dTau  fi^vrj  Kadapdy  Kal  iariv  iv  a.yta<Tixi^' 
Srav  5i  aKdOaprov,  a^apria.  But  this  meaning  does 
not  lit  in  with  in  aytaa/xif,  etc. 

The  interpretation  of  aKevoi  as  'wife'  is  held  by 
Augustine  :  '  ut  sciret  unusquisque  eorum  sunm 
poBsidere  vas,  hoc  est,  uxorem '  (r.  Jul.  IV.  x.  50). 
With  this  agree  Scliott,  de  Wette,  and  many 
German     commentators,     and,    among     English, 


Alford,   Jowett,   and   EUicott.      Lightfoot    seems 
unable  to  decide. 

Hence  neither  word  presents  any  difficulty,  as 
KTatrffai  is  used  of  marrying  a  wife  :  *a/  ye'PovO  Ti)p 
JIwaj8ftTif  Tijc  yi'i-aiKa  MaaXu'f  K^Krrjfxat  i^avTf^  (It 
yvyaiica  (Ku  4'"  LXX)  ;  6  K'Tut/zefOS  yvvaiKa  ivipx^Tai 
KTTiffew!  (Sir  3(i™). 

The  sen.se  of  tlie  passage,  then,  will  be  that  men 
should  avoid  fornication,  and  that,  if  a  man  cannot 
exercise  continence,  he  shouhl  marry.  The  same 
thought  occurs  in  1  Co  "^  :  Sia  5i  rds  wopfdai  iKaaros 
Tr]f  eatrToO  ^waisa  ^x^ru.  The  objection  which  ha-s 
been  raised,  that  the  injunction  would  thus  be 
made  to  a])ply  to  men  only,  is  not  serious,  for,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  corresponding  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  is  implied.  Lightfoot  considers 
it  a  more  serious  objection  that  by  using  such  an  ex- 
pression as  (TKcvoi  KTonrBai  the  AjMJstle  would  seem 
to  be  lowering  himself  to  the  sensual  view  of  tlic 
marriage  relation,  and  adoi)ling  the  depreciatory 
estimate  of  the  woman's  jiosition  which  prevailed 
amou"  both  Jews  and  heathen  at  the  time,  whereius 
it  is  his  constant  ellort  to  exalt  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  But  is  it  the  fact  that  the  term  crKfCos 
was  necessarily  depreciatory  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  second  interpretation  seems 
to  harmonize  the  better  with  the  context  and  to 
avoid  thedilhculty  of  a  strained  interpretation  of 
KToudai.,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  many 
names  of  weight  are  in  favour  of  the  lirst. 

MoKLEV  Stevenson. 

VESTURE.— See  Clothes. 

VIAL.— See  Bowl. 

VINE  (4/xireXos,  ^rfrpi/s,  d/itireXii)/).  —  Apart  from 
the  Gospels,  the  only  books  in  the  NT  containing 
a  reference  to  the  vine  or  to  grapes  are  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  (3'-)  and  the  Apocalypse  (14'").  In 
1  Co  9'  a  vineyard  suiiplies  the  subject  for  one  of 
St.  Paul's  rhetorical  questions.  Wine  is  frequently 
alluded  to,  chiefly  in  apostolic  exhortations  against 
excess  in  this  direction  (see  art.  ABSTINENCE). 

In  the  apocaly[itic  vision,  as  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
the  work  of  judgment  is  comjiared  to  the  vintage. 
In  the  OT  both  the  vintage  and  the  wheat-harvest 
are  used  as  similes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies 
of  Jahweh,  but  here  the  wheat-harvest  represents 
the  ingathering  of  the  faithful  (.see  art.  Harvest). 

In  Palestine  the  vintage  is  the  latest  crop 
gathered  in  the  autumn.  In  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country  it  commences  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  There  are  few  countries  so  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the 
extensiveness  of  the  industry  in  ancient  times  is 
attested  by  the  numerous  presses  and  vats  found 
all  over  the  country.  From  the  Mishna  we  learn 
that  vine-culture  was  still  nourishing  about  A.D. 
200,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  Arabs  it  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  ANithin  the  last  centurj", 
however,  it  has  revived  under  Europe.an  influence, 
and  large  numbers  of  imported  vines  have  been 
planted  by  German  and  .lewish  colonists. 

The  mode  of  their  cultivation  depends  on  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  particular  district.  In 
very  stony  soils  parallel  ridges  are  made  of  the 
loose  stones,  and  the  vines  are  planted  near  the 
side  of  one  or  other  of  these  ridges.  The  shoots  are 
traineil  up  the.se  ]>rimitively  constructed  walls, 
carried  over  the  top,  and  brought  down  to  the 
other  sides  by  stones  attached  to  them.  AVbcre, 
however,  the  conditions  permit,  and  the  vineyards 
are  extensive,  the  plants  are  arranged  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  height  of  about  6  or  8  ft.  ;  the  bearing  .shoots  stip- 
porteil  by  poles  are  carried  horizontally  across  to  the 
adjoining  row.  In  ancient  times  they  were  carefully 
fencetl  in  to  protect  them  from  human  spoliators. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  trespasses  of  sheep 
an<l  cattle,  whose  partiality  for  vine-leaves  is  well 
known,  on  the  other  (cf.  Ps  80'=-  ",  Ca  2'^,  Is  5-). 
Apparently  every  vineyard  had  its  own  wine-press. 
In  many  cases  it  is  ditticult  to  say  whether  the 
fruit-press  under  consideration  was  an  olive-press 
or  a  wine-press.  Those  which  are  deep  and  well 
adai)ted  for  treading  were  probably  wine-presses. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  large  quantities  of  grapes 
produced  in  olden  days  were  used  for  dibs,  a  thick 
sweet  juice  which  is  still  made  in  Syria,  and  which 
was  probably  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  in 
ancient  times  when  cane-sugar  was  unknown. 
.    See,  further,  artt.  Abstinence,  Harvest. 

Literature. — H.  B.  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the 
Bil/le^o,  London,  1911,  pp.  4U2-413 ;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Bonk,  '6  vols.,  ed.  do.,  lSSl-86,  passim; 
J.  C.  Geikie,  The  liolif  Land  and  the  Bible,  do.,  1903,  pp.  50- 
62,  74 ;  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John^,  do.,  1907, 
p.  251  f. ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James^,  do.,  1910, 
p.  125  ;  C.  Bigrg,  ICC,  •  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Judc," 
Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  168;  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  iii. 
[London,  18S1]  776;  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  The  Excavation  o/ 
Gezer,  3  vols.,  do.,  1912,  passim  ;  DCG  ii.  800f.,  824  ;  SDB,  pp. 
959,  973  f.  ;  HDB  iv.  868-870.  P.  S.  P.  HaNDCOCK. 

VIPER  (^x'Si-a).— Apart  from  the  Gospels,  the 
only  passage  in  the  NT  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  viper  is  in  Ac  28^.  Tlie  viper  mentioned 
here  is  probably  the  Vipera  aspis,  which  is  fairly 
common  on  most  of  the  larger  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  is  no  longer  found  in  M.alta. 
The  last-named  fact  has  been  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  story,  but  that  argument  is  singularly 
invalid.  Wolves  were  found  in  England  centuries 
after  this  viper  at  Malta,  but  they  are  extinct 
to-day,  and  it  would  be  still  more  remarkable  if 
poisonous  vipers  had  managed  to  survi\'e  in  Malta 
after  so  many  centuries  (cf.  K.  B.  Rackham,  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  London,  1901,  p.  492).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  that  the  viper  in 
question  is  rather  to  be  identihed  with  one  of  the 
non-poisonous  species  which  are  still  found  in  the 
island  is  discountenanced  by  the  whole  context. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  writer  regards  the  incident 
as  an  extraordinary  preservation  from  imminent 
danger  (cf.  Mk  16'*).  The  Vipera  aspis  is  very 
partial  to  wood,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  viper 
in  Ac  28'  came  out  of  the  firewood.  The  aboriginal 
forest  has  been  cleared  in  Malta,  and  accordingly 
the  disappearance  of  these  venomous  reptiles  which 
infested  the  woods  is  merely  what  one  would  e.xpect. 
See,  further,  SERPENT,  Asp. 

Literature.— H.  B.  Tristram,  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
London,  1884,  p.  140  ff..  Natural  History  of  the  BibleW,  do.,  1911, 
p.  276  f.  ;  SDB,  p.  837  ;  HDB  iv.  460. 

P.  S.  P.   HANDCOCK. 

VIRGIN,  VIRGINITY.— 1.  Metaphorical  usage. 

— St.  Paul  regards  himself  as  the  paranymph — 
the  one  who  brings  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  on 
the  marriage  day.  The  Corinthian  Church  is  the 
intended  bride,  and  St.  Paul's  ambition  is  to  pre- 
sent her,  a  chaste  virgin,  to  Christ.  (The  Rabbis 
ascribed  this  honour  to  Moses  in  the  case  of  Israel.) 
Just  as  Israel  was  regarded  by  the  prophets 
(Hos  2",  Is  625,  gtc  )  as  the  bride  of  Jahweh,  so 
St.  Paul  regards  the  Church  here  (2  Co  IP).  The 
figure  was  used  by  our  Lord  Himself.  To  Him 
His  earthly  sojourn  with  His  disciples  was  like  a 
marriage  feast  and  His  removal  was  regarded  as 
the  time  of  their  widowhood  (Mt  9'°).  Elsewhere 
the  Apostle  (Eph  b-^"-)  urges  husbands  to  love  their 
wives  '  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  up  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  having 
cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word, 
that  he  might  present  the  church  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing.'  Here  Christ  Himself  is  at  once  Para- 
nymph and  Bridegroom,  and  in  both  eases  the 
days  of  the  Church's  espousals  are  in  the  future— 


at  the  Parousia.  In  2  Co  U-  St.  Paul  uses  the 
thought  to  safeguard  the  Corinthians  from  decep- 
tion, so  that  the  fate  of  Eve,  whom  the  serpent 
beguiled,  might  not  be  theirs.  St.  John  has  the 
same  figure  (Rev  21).  He  sees  the  bride  adorned 
for  her  Husband.  It  is  noteworthy  that  marriage 
is  used  by  both  as  a  fit  symbol  of  this  most  glori- 
ous reality.  St.  Paul  regards  Christian  marriage 
as  in  some  way  deriving  its  gloiy  from  the  true 
Marriage — of  Christ  and  His  Churcli  (Eph  5-""-). 
In  Rev  18-'  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride  are  typical  of  earthly  joy,  and 
their  absence  in  overthrown  Babylon  (liome)  is  a 
proof  of  its  utter  destruction  ;  so  also  Jeremiah  in 
regard  to  Jerusalem  (25'°) ;  cf.  Jos.  BJ  VI.  v.  3. 

2.  Quasi-metaphorical  usage. — In  Rev  U''  Trap- 
Bivot  is  masculine  (W.  H.  Simcox,  Cambridge  Greek 
Test.,  'Revelation,'  Cambridge,  1893,  inloc.,  says 
this  is  the  first  example  of  this  usage).  In  later 
ecclesiastical  literature  this  usage  becomes  common, 
and  'virgins'  is  so  used  at  times  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  :  '  But  Joseph  [i.e. 
Mary's  husband]  was  a  virgin,  and  had  kept  under 
all  his  inclinations  to  loose  thoughts '  (Life  of  Christ, 
ed.  London,  1811,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  St.  John  himself 
is  .styled  a  virgin  by  Jerome — '  a  Domino  virgine 
mater  virgo  virgin!  discipulo  commendatur'  (c. 
Jov.  i.  26) — and  by  others,  e.g.  Photius  :  tov  Tap- 
d^vov  Kal  evayyeXiaroO  'liodwov  (see  Lexicons,  s.i\ 
irap6ivot).  Whether  St.  John  or  any  of  the  other 
apostles  was  married  we  cannot  say,  save  in  St. 
Peter's  case  (cf.  Eus.  HE  iii.  30).  The  passage  in 
Rev  14^  is,  'These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled 
with  women  ;  for  they  are  virgins. '  Is  the  term  here 
literal  or  not?  T.  C.  Edwards  (on  1  Co  7-°)  says 
that  it  is  obviously  metaphorical,  and  so  also  15. 
L.  Wordsworth  (quoted  by  Alford  on  Rev  14*),  and 
many  more.  Had  the  words  '  with  women '  been 
wanting,  this  meaning  would  be  the  natural  one, 
and  the  reference  would  be  to  those  who  as  the 
true  bride  of  Christ  refused  to  give  worship  to 
Caesar ;  but  the  words  '  with  women '  make  the 
literal  interpretation  practically  certain,  and  the 
passage  indicates  not  so  much  a  depreciation  of 
marriage  as  an  ascetic  hon'or  of  immorality. 
There  is  also  the  feeling  (probably  based  on  the 
writer's  experience)  that  the  man  who  was  bound 
up  with  wife  and  children  found  it  more  easy  to 
compromise  and  more  difficult  to  accept  martyr- 
dom. The  horrible  possibility  would  arise  in  such 
cases  of  a  man  having  to  obey  the  Divine  call  of 
faithfulness  unto  death  in  the  face  of  weeping  wife 
and  children  (cf.  the  beautiful  story  of  Peter  lead- 
ing his  wife  to  martyrdom  saying,  '  Oh  thou,  re- 
member the  Lord  '  [Clem.  Strom,  vii.  11  ;  Eus.  HE 
iii.  30.  2],  a  story  whicli  if  true  proves  that  marriage 
was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  highest 
fidelity).  There  were  always  in  the  Church  celi- 
bates for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake,  but  not  at 
this  time  as  an  organized  body,  or  in  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  orders.  Long  after  this  Paphnutius, 
himself  a  celibate,  opposed  a  motion  to  make  celi- 
bacjf  binding  on  the  clergy  ;  cf.  Soz.  HE  i.  23  : 
'  But  Paphnutius,  the  confessor,  stood  up  and 
testified  against  this  proposition ;  he  said  that 
marriage  was  honorable  and  chaste,  and  that 
cohabitation  with  their  own  wives  was  chastity, 
and  advised  the  Synod  not  to  frame  such  a  law, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  bear,  and  might  serve 
as  an  occasion  of  incontinence  to  them  and  their 
wives ;  and  he  reminded  them  that  according  to 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  church,  those  who 
were  unmarried  when  they  took  part  in  the  com- 
munion of  sacred  orders  were  required  to  remain 
so,  but  that  those  who  were  married  were  not  to 
put  away  their  wives.  .  ,  .  The  Synod  concurred 
in  his  counsel,  enacted  no  law  about  it,  but  left  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  individual  judgment,  and 
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not  to  compulsion '  {Xicenr  nnd  PoxtNiicne  Fathers, 
Oxford,  1S91,  p.  250).  While  the  writer  here  iloos 
not  directly  ojipose  niarriujie  yet  he  does  ro;;iird 
virginity  for  the  I-onrssake  119  a  i)rivilo;;ed  position 
and  as  receiving  from  the  Loril  a  correspondiiif; 
reward,  and,  although  the  nuinlicr  14t,(K)ll  is  an 
apocalyptic  ideal,  yet  we  may  safely  infer  tliat 
there  was  a  considerable  opinion  in  favour  of  celi- 
bacy in  St. , John's  day.  He  would,  however,  agree 
witli  St.  Vaul  that  unle.ss  a  man  could  exercise 
continence  of  desires — as  so  many  of  the  so-called 
monkish  celibates  could  not  —  he  had  better 
marry. 

3.  Literal  usage. — (a)  In  Acts  21'  we  read  of 
Philip  the  (•v.'uigclist  at  Ca'sarea  and  his  four  virgin 
daughters  who  were  prophetesses.  These  daughters 
lived  at  home  with  tlieir  father  and  entertained  St. 
I'aul  anil  his  companions.  Whether  they  were 
bound  by  a  imblic  vow  of  virginity  we  know  not. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  Kus.  HE  iii.  30  says  :  '  Fur  I'eter  and  I'liilip 
begat  children;  and  Pliilip  also  gave  his  daughters 
to  husitands'  {raj  Oi-yar^pa^  avdpdjtv  i^^dwKci').  It  is 
possilile,  however,  that  I'hilip  the  apostle  is  referred 
to  (('4.  iii.  31),  in  which  case  he  also  hiul  two  daugh- 
ters ])rophetesses  anil  'another  daughter  who  liveil 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The  probability  is  that 
Clement — as  evidently  Eusebius  —  identifies  the 
two  names.  From  the  saying  in  Acts  we  cannot 
infer  the  existence  thus  early  in  the  Church  of  an 
order  of  virgins.  A  later  age  saw  the  conditions 
of  their  own  time  in  the  Ajiostolic  Age.  They 
'peopled  the  Apostolic  age  with  virgins  living  in 
community  and  presided  over  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
see,  for  example,  Dormitio  Mnricc  (Tiscbendorf, 
Apocfil.  Apocr.  1861),  p.  IKif.  ;  Coptic  Apocr. 
Gosprlx,  F.  Kobinson,  1.S96.  But  this  pic-ture  has 
no  historical  authorisation,  and  is  simply  the  reflex 
of  a  sub.sequent  institution'  (J.  A.  Kobinson,  in 
EBi  iv.  5252). 

{!>')  The  Idcit.i  classirus  for  our  subject  is  1  Co  7™-^. 
St.  Paul  here  discusses  the  question  of  t  he  marriage 
of  virgins  {i.e.  maidens  of  marriageable  age)  as  a 
specific  instance  of  the  question  of  marriage  in 
general,  and  he  does  so  not  abstractly  or  exhaust- 
ively but  in  view  of  a  definite  situation.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  marriage  is  no  sin,  not  even 
though  in  his  view  this  world-age  is  speedily 
coming  to  an  end.  lie  says  also  that  he  has  no 
command  from  the  Lord,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  this  question.  What  he  gives  is  his 
own  opinion  [yvw^Tj],  not,  however,  as  an  ottiter 
dictuiii,  but  as  the  opinion  of  one  who  knows  his 
Lord's  mind.*  He  recommends,  however,  in  view 
of  the  (iresent  necessity,  of  the  shortened  earthly 
horizon,  of  the  straits  to  which  Christians  were 
put,  and  of  the  fact  that  marriage  m.ade  it  more 
diflicult  for  parties  to  face  these  conditions,  that 
they  remain  as  they  are,  married  and  unmarried 
alike.  He  wiilens  this  to  apply  to  circumstances, 
business,  emotions  even.  His  opinion  is  based,  not 
on  any  idea  as  to  the  spiritual  superiority  of  vir- 
ginity in  itself,  but  on  the  view  that  the  fashion  of 
the  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  for  the  nuirrie<l 
there  might  arise  the  fearful  alternative  of  loyalty 
to  Christ  or  loyalty  to  the  ties  of  home.  In  1 
Timothy,  where  the  outlook  is  dillerent,  he  advises 
young  widows  to  marry,  while  the  older  ones 
should  be  loyal  to  their  lirst  faith,  evidently  to 
their  resolution  not  to  marry.     The  Apostle  sees 

*  It  was  on  this  text  Obligate)  that  the  distinction  between 
precepts  of  law  (prfpri'plfj  tr(tin)  and  counsels  of  perfection 
(consitin  evanfifitica)  wa-s  founded.  The  former  were  t)iiiditi|j^ 
on  all,  the  latter  on  a  select  few.  and  their  superior  excellence 
accumulated  a  store  of  transfemhle  merit  (works  of  supererotra- 
lion).  according  to  some.  Yet  it  is  pos.sible  to  hold  to  the  ,lis- 
tinetion  without  the  ideas  of  superero^'ation  and  merit  (see  an 
excellent  note  in  T.  C.  Kdwards,  i  Corinttiians-,  London.  ISS.*), 
p.  188!.). 
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clearly  the  objections  to  his  views,  especially  in 
the  case  of  daughters  of  niarriagenbie  age.  Suc'li 
a  daughter  ouglit  not  to  be  kept  from  marrying  if 
she  had  been  already  promised,  or  if  her  moral  life 
was  emiangereil  thereby,  or  if  it  shocked  public 
opinion.  In  such  cases  let  her  marry.  Itiit  if  the 
father  was  linn  in  his  residntioii  to  keep  her  a 
virgin,  if  his  heart  was  convinced  that  this  was 
best,  and  if  he  had  come  to  this  resolution  freely 
without  external  pressure,  then  he  is  right  in  keep- 
ing her  a  virgin.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  nuiiden's 
own  opinion,  unless  from  v.^  we  infer  that  the 
father  should  not  put  pressure  on  the  daughter  if 
she  desired  a  reasimable  marriage.  It  is  eviilent 
that  the  .\posth'  is  face  to  face  with  a  situation  so 
dillerent  from  the  conditions  of  our  own  time — 
when  the  end  of  the  age  is  not  regarded  as  imminent, 
when  social  conilitions  are  based  on  political  and 
civil  freedom — that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
drawing  modern  practical  inferences  from  his  words. 
There  is  also  no  hint  of  an  order  of  virgins,  and 
the  Apostle  depn.'cates  ecclesiastical  or  even 
apostolicr  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

This  passage,  however,  has  been  recently  ex- 
plained as  referring  not  to  marriageable  daughters 
at  all  but  to  what  are  known  as  '  virgines  subintro- 
duct;e'  (m  avp(laaKToi).*  In  later  times  unmarried 
women  and  widows  resided  with  the  clergy  in 
their  honu'S — a  monk  in  the  desert  might  have  his 
'  uxor  si)iritualis.'  Itoth  parties  were  under  vows 
of  virginity  and  yet  lived  together  and  sometimes 
sle|)t  together.  Latterly  the  practice  became  a 
scandal.  It  is  to  this  custom,  according  to  some, 
that  the  Ajiostlc  is  here  referring,  and  bis  recom- 
mendation is  that  where  the  woman  has  fallen  in 
love  either  with  him  who  cohabits  with  her  or  with 
another  then  marriage  should  take  place  :  where, 
however,  lirmness  of  purpose  in  virginity  exists, 
this  c,on<lition  of  cohabitation  should  continue. 
The  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  on 
this  topic  to  art.  '  Aga)>eta%'  EHE  i. ,  by  II.  Acbelis, 
who  with  hesitation  explains  .St.  Paul  as  referring 
to  this  custom — an  explanation  which  the  present 
writer  cannot  accept.  In  1  Co  9',  where  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  a  'sister  as  wife'  (ai(\ipnv  ywatKa), 
.Jerome  (c.  Jov.  i.  26)  and  others  found  a  reference 
to  this  custom.  As  our  Lord  was  ministered  to 
bj'  women  of  substance  so  were  the  Apostles,  but 
this  view  is  almost  certainly  wrong.  The  earliest 
Christian  writer  who  seems  to  mention  this  form  of 
living  together  is  Hernias,  ami  all  hough  he  writes 
in  visions  and  similitudes  it  is  quite  possible  that 
be  knew  the  custom  and  approveil  of  it.  The  pas- 
sages are  Sim.  IX.  ii.  3,  X.  iii.  ;  Fis.  II.  ii.  3  (see 
notes  by  A.  Ililgenfcld,  Nov.  Test,  extra  Canonem 
reecptani,  Leipzig,  1876,  in  /oris).  At  lirst  this  custom 
may  have  arisen  from  the  highest  spiritual  motives 
amiiiig  those  to  whom  sexual  intercourse  even  in 
marriage  was  degrading,  and  it  may  have  been 
practiseil  by  married  persons  who  resolved  to  live 
in  absolute'chastity  ;T  but  as  events  proved  it  was 
bound  to  end  in  disaster.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  refer  to  this  custom  in  1  Co  7-*''' 
or  anywhere  el.se,  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  it  in  the 
NT. 

(c)  From  1  Ti  4'  we  learn  that  even  in  St;  Paul's 
time  there  were  those  who  forbade  marriage,  and 
in  the  2nd  cent,  the  luactice  of  abstaining  from 
marriage  became  common.  .Justin  {Apul.  i.  15) 
refers  to  many  men  and  women  of  sixty  and  seventy 
who  bad  been  from  infancy  disciples  of  Christ  ami 
bad  keiit  themselves  unpolluted  (see  E.  von  Dob- 

•  The  term  was  given  at  Antioch  as  a  nickname  to  the  female 
companions  of  Paul  of  Somosala  (see  Kus.  HE  vii.  SO.  12). 

t  In  the  Ai'.ti'  of  Thninas,  §  .M.  we  have  an  account  of  a  con- 
verted youth  w-ho  killeil  his  wife  because  she  refused  to  a!>ide 
with  him  in  chastity.    The  Apostle  raised  her  again  to  life. 
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soliiitz,  Christian  Lifr,  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
En^.  tr.,  Lomloii,  l'J04,  ]>.  261  f.,  for  the  growth  of 
the  feeling  in  fjivour  of  ascetic  virginity).  15iit  in 
the  I'listoral  Epistles  there  is  no  reference  to 
virgins.  Even  tlie  deaconesses  are  not  required  to 
be  unmarried  (1  Ti  3");  and,  as  we  saw  above, 
the  younger  widows  are  to  marry  again  so  that 
they  may  not  be  a  burden  on  the  Church  funds, 
and  so  as  to  save  them  from  sexual  temptation. 
It  was  only  in  the  4th  cent,  that  virgins  became  a 
definite  Cliurcli  order,  although  there  are  references 
to  individual  virgins  earlier  as  existing  both  in 
orthodox  and  in  heretical  circles.  St.  Paul  advises 
older  widows  w  ho  are  on  the  Church  rolls  for  relief 
to  adhere  to  their  decision  to  remain  unmarried, 
and  these  seem  to  liave  been  called  virf/ines  *  (see 
Ign.  ad  Smyrn.  13,  '  I  salute  .  .  .  the  virgins  wlio 
are  called  widows'),  but  they  are  not  so  named  in 
tlie  NT  (see  art.  WiDOW.s).  Tlie  question  a.s  to  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  M.ary  is  not  raised  in  the 
NT,  althougli  it  is  usually  rai-sed  by  commentators 
in  tlie  discussion  concerning  '  the  brethren  '  of  our 
Lord.  Jerome  maintained  tlie  Aei-virginitas  on  a 
priori  grounds  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  virgin 
life,  and  he  tried  to  defenil  it  from  Scripture  (see 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Galatians^,  London,  1876,  p.  252  f.; 
J.  E.adie',  Gnlatians,  Edinburgh,  1869,  p.  57  tt'.  ;  for 
a  spirited  vindication  of  the  Helvidian  view,  with 
which  the  present  writer  agrees,  see  F.  \V.  Farrar, 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  London,  1882,  vol.  i. 
bk.  iv.  eh.  xix.). 

Literature.— H.  Achelis,  in  art.  'Agapetse,'  ERE  i.,  and 
literature  cited  by  hiiu,  gives  information  about  '  virgines  sub- 
introductffi':  see  also  arlt.  'Subintroductce '  and  'Virgins'  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  DC  A  ii.  For  I  Co  726-38  consult  T.  C. 
Edwards,  G.  G.  Findlay  {EGT),  and  Meyer- Weiss  ;  for  Rev 
14J,  J.  Moffatt  {EGT)  and  H.  B.  Swete.  H.  C.  Lea,  History 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Chrii-tian  Church^,  2  vols.,  London, 
1907,  gives  the  history.  DONALD  MACKENZIE. 

VIRTUE.— 1.  The  term 'AperiJ  (tr.   'virtue'  in 

Ph  48,  2  P  l3-=  [AV  and  KV]  ;  pi.  '  virtues'  AVni 
of  1  P  2')  was  the  common  heathen  term  for  '  moral 
goodness.'  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees.  But  it  was  also  the  LXX  tr.  of  -nn 
(' magnificence,'  'splendour,'  Hab  3',  Zee  6'*)  and 
n^n^  ('glory,'  'praise,'  Is  42'=  43=").  In  Ph  4" 
(' Whatsoever  things  are  true  .  .  .  if  tliere  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things ')  and  in  2  P  P  ( '  In  your  faith  supply  virtue  ; 
and  in  your  virtue  knowledge ')  the  reference  is  to 
a  human  attribute,  and  the  sense  is  the  ordinary 
classical  one  of  moral  e.xcellence  possibly  coloured 
with  its  LXX  meaning  of  '  piaiseworthiness.'  (The 
association  of  liraivos  with  aperri  in  the  former 
passage  suggests  that  this  fuller  significance  is  in 
the  writer's  mind  ;  cf.  the  coupling  of  aperri  with 
ddia  in  2  P  1-. )  J.  B.  Lightfoot  gives  us  the  mean- 
ing of  dperri  in  Ph  4*,  '  Whatever  value  may  reside 
in  your  old  heathen  conception  of  virtue '  {Philip- 
plans,  London,  1878,  p.  162).  In  the  other  two 
NT  passages  (2  P  1^,  1  P  2*")  the  reference  is  to  an 
attribute  of  God  or  Christ,  and  the  LXX  senses  of 
'  glory '  and  '  praise  '  are  more  appropriate.  G.  A. 
Deissniann  (BiMe  Studies,  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  95  f.) 
contends  that  dperri  sometimes  signifies  neither 
the  righteousness  nor  the  praise  of  God,  but  the 
manifestation  of  His  power.  He  compares  2  P  P 
with  an  inscription  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Imperial  period,  and 
considers  that  in  both  iper-ri  bears  the  meaning 
of  '  marvel.'  '  Marvellous  power '  would  well  suit 
the  context  in  2  P  1^  and  1  P  2K 

2.  The  Christian  conception  of  virtue.— («)  The 
motives  of  Christian  virtue,  according  to  the  writers 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  are  :  (1)  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  God's  moral  law   (Gal  6'- ^    He 

*  The  Greek  word  x^P°->  indeed,  is  used  of  a  woman  without  a 
husband  (either  '  widow '  in  our  sense  or  '  unmarried '). 


10-«'-,  1  Co  10"-,  etc.)  and  of  tlie  coming  Day  of  the 
Lord  (Ro  2'';«,  2  Th  1"-,  Ja  5"-,  1  P  4",  etc.); 
(2)  the  consciousness  of  a  future  life  ('  If  after  the 
manner  of  men,'  i.e.  from  merely  human  motives, 
'  I  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  doth  it 
profit  me?  If  the  dead  are  not  raised,  let  us  eat 
and  drink;  for  to-morrow  we  die '[1  Co  15'";  cf. 
2  Co  5'"])  ;  (3)  the  promise  of  faith,  reinforced  bj' 
the  inspiration  of  ancient  heroes  and  the  general 
exemplarsliip  of  Jesus  (He  11.  12);  the  exam|ile 
of  Jesus  is  specifically  a  motive  for  humility 
(Ph  2^<-)  and  generosity  (2  Co  8")  ;  (4)  the  inspira- 
tion of  Christian  idealism—'  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Ph  S'''),  the  recog- 
nition of  a  Divine  mis.sion  ('  Necessity  is  laid  upon 
me  ;  for  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel ' 
[1  Co  9'*]) ;  (5)  highest  of  all,  the  imperative  of  the 
love  of  God  (1  Jn.,  etc.),  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ  (2  Co  5''') — the  dynamic  of  the  '  unio 
mystica.'  Virtuous  life  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  (Gal  5--,  etc.)  ;  hence  also  the  justifica- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  emphasis  on  '  faith' — communion 
with  the  Oversoul :  right  '  works '  will  proceed 
from  right  attitude. 

(b)  The  guiding  principle  of  Christian  virtue 
is  the  '  royal  law '  (.Ja  2*)  —  the  loving  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself.  '  He  that  loveth  his  neigh- 
bour hath  fulfilled  the  law'  (Ro  IS"-  14'=  15"-, 
1  Co  8.  10=*,  Gal  5'3,  1  Jn,  etc.).  The  law  of 
brotherly  love  limits  the  freedom  of  action  which 
otlierwi.se  might  belong  to  the  strong  Christian. 
'All  things  are  lawful;  Imt  all  things  are  not 
expedient  (1  Co  10^).  Virtue  must  be  interpreted 
not  merely  in  the  light  of  abstract  right,  but  also 
in  the  light  of  brotherly  service. 

(c)  Christian  virtue  stands  in  contrast  to  Stoic 
virtue,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  (1)  is  uninfluenced 
by  immortality,  and  (2)  insists  on  the  suppression 
of  the  emotions.  '  The  sage  will  console  witli 
them  that  weep,  without  weeping  with  them ' 
(Seneca,  de  Clem.  ii.  6).  The  general  tendency  of 
Christianity  has  been  to  exalt  the  amiable  rather 
than  the  heroic  qualities. 

(d)  Asceticism  is  not  a  virtue  of  the  NT  Church, 
yet  tliere  must  be  self-mastery  and  self-restraint. 
Marriage  is  lawful  and  honourable  (1  Co  7,  He  13^), 
though  with  its  dangers  to  supreme  spiritual  ser- 
vice (1  Co  7,  Rev  W),  but  .sexual  immorality  is 
strongly  denounced  (1  Th  4^  1  Co  5,  etc.).  the 
apostolic  insistence  upon  elementary  morality 
among  the  Christians  is  noteworthy.  '  That  is  a 
reminder  that  the  cliurches  were  composed  of 
converts  from  heathenism,  and  lived  in  the  midst 
of  a  heathen  environment '  (R.  Mackintosh,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  London,  1909,  p.  63). 

(e)  The  communistic  spirit  of  the  early  Church 
created  »<•?  o;t)H  set  o/?'trf«e«— mutual  hospitality, 
contribution  to  the  Church's  poor,  the  ignoring  of 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor  believers  ( Ja  2'"*). 
One  also  notes  the  stress  laid  upon  loyalty  to 
Church  rule  (1  Th  5'^  He  13",  Jude  ")  and  avoid- 
ance of  Church  divisions  (see  art.  Murmuring). 
The  references  to  '  false  teachers '  and  schismatics 
are  impressively  severe. 

(/)  St.  Paul  appears  to  acquiesce  in  the  system 
of  slavery,  and  the  apostolic  ideals  of  womanhood 
are  obviously  imperfect.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  det.i.iled  virtues  of  the  1st  cent. 
Church  and  the  master-principle  which  inspired 
them.  The  implications  of  brotherhood  will  un- 
fold with  the  progression  of  civilization.  Christian 
principles  abide,  yet  '  New  occasions  teach  new 
duties  ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth '  (J.  R. 
Lowell,  The  Present  Crisis,  171  f.). 

Consult,  further,  the  various  lists  of  virtues 
(Eph  4-'  5^  etc.)  and  the  various  duties  for 
special  clas.ses — husbands,  wives,  church  officials, 
women,  widows,  young  men,  masters,  slaves,  etc. 
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LnBBATl'RK.  —  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hintory  of  European 
Morals^,  2  vols.,  London,  ISSS;  j.  Vernon  Bartlet,  nrl. 
'  Didache,'  in  IIDB  v.;  Newman  Smyth,  C/irigtian  Ethics, 
Edinluirj;h,  ISHi;  ;  T.  B.  Strong,  Clirixlian  Ethics  (ISI.), 
London.  1S!H> ;  T.  B.  Kilpatrick.  Christian  Chanictcr,  Eiiin- 
bnrilh,  ISflO  ;  J.  Butler,  Fiflicn  Sermons  (1726),  cd.  R.  Cnr. 
niiehutl.  I,on<ion.  l.<;'i(> ;  J.  R.  Seeley,  iVcc  //ohio^,  do.,  l.HOd ; 
L.  N.  Tolstoy,  Iicli(iioii  ami  Morahtu,  181M  ;  R.  W.  Dale, 
Laws  of  Christ  far  Common  Lije^,  I.Kindon,  1S91.  For  (uller 
list  of  avithoritics  see  EHE,  art.  '  Ethics  and  .Moralit.v  (Chris- 
tian),'Literature,  sect.  3.  II.  IJULCOCK. 

VISION. — ^  In  modern  English,  'vision,'  from 
l.:it.  viilcrc,  'to  see.'  is  almost  synonymous  witli 
'sij;lit,'  but  in  the  oUler  use  of  the  word  the  ron- 
ception  is  that  of  images  presented  to  the  more  or 
less  aVmormal  states  of  eonsciousness,  and  generally 
produced  by  supernatural  agency.  The  latter  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  IJible  uses  the  term.  It  is 
the  distinctive  function  of  the  seer  (^;n  and  nxT)  to 
see  visions,  and  those  isolated  and  exalted  persons 
are  well  represented  by  Samuel,  who  is  the  only 
seer  known  to  us  by  his  projjer  name.  In  his 
childhood,  we  are  told,  the  vision  (jiin)  was  not 
widely  dili'used  ( 1  S  ,3').  The  same  word  for  '  vision  ' 
is  found  in  I'r  •Jil'"  in  the  statement  '  Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  jieople  perish,' or  'cast  off  restraint.' 
Words  froiu  the  same  roots  are  frequentlj'  employed 
in  Daniel  and  Ezekiel.  .lereuiiah  warns  the  people 
against  the  visions  of  false  prophets  which  are 
elaborated  out  of  the  uninspired  minds  of  those 
whom  God  had  not  sent  (U"  23'"). 

In  the  or  it  is  eviiient  that  visions,  though 
often  associated  with  dreams  (.11  '2^),  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  them.  WJiilst  dreams  may 
be  the  medium  fiu'  (lod's  revelations,  by  way  of 
'  special  providences '  during  sleep,  visions  may 
occur  during  waking  moments  and  by  the  exalta- 
tion or  perhaps  the  transcendence  of  the  natural 
powers  of  sight.  A  vision  is  thus  the  '  sight '  or 
perception  of  spiritual  realities,  communicated 
either  by  means  of  the  illumination  or  exaltation 
of  the  natural  senses  or  by  immediate  conscious- 
nes.s^  through  the  supersession  of  them.  It  may  be 
said  that  tlie  evolution  of  the  prophet  in  the  OT 
involves  a  change  from  the  state  of  rapture  or 
ecstasy  to  that  of  ethical  interpretation.  Some 
writers  affirm  that  the  imagery  of  the  revelation  is 
supplied,  in  the  case  of  the  later  prophets,  by  their 
own  illuminated  thought,  whilst  the  truths  them- 
selves in  more  abstract  form  were  the  material  of 
the  communication.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  inasmuch  as  the  cases 
of  vision  in  the  NT  and  in  more  recent  times  imply 
a  direct  presentation  in  a  concrete  or  personal 
form,  or  as  an  image  before  the  eonsciousness. 

The  usual  words  in  the  NT  are  Spafia  and  dTrraata, 
the  latter  probably  having  a  less  objective  signifi- 
cance th.an  the  former.  In  the  report  given  to  our 
Lord  by  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus 
of  the  vision  of  angels  seen  by  the  women,  the  word 
iwTaaia  is  used  (Lk  24^).  When  St.  Paul  referred 
before  Agrippa  to  tlie  heavenly  vision  he  spoke  of 
the  (Jirrodia  (Ac  26'"),  but  in  the  account  of  the 
actual  occurrence  given  by  St.  Luke  the  word 
Spa/ici  was  used  (Ac  Q'"- '-).  That  this  word  con- 
notes a  high  degree  of  reality  and  objectivity  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  our  Lord 
when,  referring  to  the  Transfiguration,  He  warned 
His  dis<'i[iles  to  tell  the  vision  (6'pa/xa)  to  no  man 
(Mt  17").  I'eter's  vision,  whilst  it  conveyed  to  him 
God's  revelatiim  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  consci- 
entious Gentile,  was  presented  in  a  concrete  form, 
the  objectivity  of  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
questioned  (Ac  10).  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
doubted  the  actu.ality  of  the  presence  of  the  angel 
(12"),  and  the  deliverance  whicli  had  been  wrought, 
he  thought  he  had  seen  a  vision  (6()a^a). 

Probably  no  recital  of  visions  engageii  the  minds 
of  the  Christians  in  the  1st  (if  the  earlier  date  be 


accepted)  or  the  2nd  cent,  more  than  that  of  'The 
Shepherd  of  Hernuis,'  in  which,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  Dante's  Divinn  Commedia,  teachings 
are  presented  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church. 
The  '  Shepherd  '  is  the  divine  teacher,  who  imparts 
his  lessons  by  means  of  preee])t  and  allegory,  and 
the  Church  appears  as  an  aged  woman,  whoso 
features  beconte  increasingly  youthful  the  oftener 
she  is  gazed  upon. 

LiTRRATURB. — IIDB,  artt.  'Vision'  and  'Prophecy';  Shep- 
herd of  tiermas  (Lijthtfoot  [Ai»>stotic  Fatherx.  London,  1891J 
and  othe?  editions) ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human  I*er«onaUty 

and  its  Surriral  o/  Bodily  Death,  <lo.,  1907. 

J.  G.  Jame.s. 

YITELLIUS.— Aulus  Vitellius,  son  of  Lucius 
VilcUius  (consul  .\.l).  34)  and  Sextilia,  was  born 
either  at  Luceria  or  at  Nuceria  (in  Italy)  on  7th 
or  '24th  Sei)teniber  A.D.  15.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  early  youth  in  the  rnloiirnrje  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  on  the  island  of  Capre;e  (modern 
Cajiri).  His  addiction  to  chariot -racing  made  him 
a  friend  of  (iaius  (Caligula),  anil  his  fondness  for 
dice-plaj^ing  brought  him  the  favour  of  Claudius  ; 
nor  was  he  le.ss  accejitable  to  Nero.  He  attained 
the  consulship  in  A.l>.  48  along  with  L.  Vipstanus 
Poblicola,  am!  was  al.so  elected  into  various  priest- 
hoods. He  held  the  proconsulship  of  Africa,  one 
of  the  very  highest  posts  in  the  Empire,  apparently 
in  A.D.  60-61,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
legntus  to  his  own  brother,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  proconsulship.  His  government  is  highly 
praised.  After  having  superintended  various 
public  works,  he  was  sent  by  (Jalba  to  northern 
Germany  as  governor.  He  entered  the  province 
on  1st  December  68,  and  on  3rd  January  69  he  was 
hailed  by  the  legions  in  Germany  as  Emperor, 
receiving  also  the  honorary  surname  Germanicus. 
On  conquering  Otlio  (see  art.  Otho),  he  was  recog- 
nized as  Emperor  at  Home  (19th  April).  He  post- 
poned the  adoption  of  the  title  Augustus,  and 
refused  at  lirst  the  name  of  Ca'sar.  He  entereil 
Home,  apparently  in  May,  and  wa.s  henceforth 
known  officially  sometimes  as  Imperator  Aulus 
Vitellius  Caesar,  sometimes  as  Aulus  Vitellius 
Imperator  (iermanicus.  He  took  over  the  office  of 
chief  ])ontill'on  18th  July,  and,  after  arranging  the 
elections  for  ten  years,  he  ap])ointed  himself 
perpetual  consul.  He  was  put  to  deaf  h  at  Kome 
about  20th  December,  after  ruling  eight  months 
and  some  days. 

His  first  wife  was  Petronia,  daughter  of  Publius 
Pc^tronius,  consul  suffcctus  of  A.D.  19.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  Petronianus.  After  divorcin"  Petronia, 
who  became  the  wife  of  (Gna'us  Cornelius)  Dola- 
bella,  he  married  Galeria  Kundana,  whose  father 
had  held  the  pnetorship,  and  had  a  son  Germanicus, 
who  >\-.is  put  to  death  by  Mucianus  (see  art. 
Vespasian),  and  a  daughter,  who  was  betrothed 
to  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  A.i>.  69  and  befriended  by 
Vespasian.  It  is  reported  that  flie  pleasures  of 
the  table  were  Vitellius'  chief  concern,  and  certain 
dishes  were  named  after  him. 

LiTERATURB. — Ancient  authorities  are  Suetonius.  VilcUius ; 
Tacitus,  Histories,  bks.  i.-iii. ;  Die  Cassius  (Xiphilinns' 
epitome),  bks.  Ixiv.,  Ixv.  ;  Plutarch,  Gafha ;  inscriptions, 
partioularlv  those  of  the  Arval  Ilrothers.  Modern  authorities 
are  A.  v.  Domaszewski,  Gcschichle  dcr  rinnischcn  Kaiser,  ii. 
[Leipzig,  19091  97-113;  V.  Duruy.  History  oj  Home,  Eng.  tr., 
6  vols.,  I^ndon,  1883-SO ;  J.  B.  Bury.  .1  History  of  the.  Iloman 
Empire",  do.,  ISUU.pp.  337-319;  E.  Klebs.  P.  de  Rohden,  and 
H.  Dessau,  Prosopographia  Imperii  Romani,  3  vols.,  Herlin, 
1S97-98,  iii.  449  f.  (the  facta  succinctly  stated  by  H.  Dessau). 

A.  SOUTER. 

VOCATION.— See  Call. 

VOICE. — The  word  'voice'  ((pui'-/i)  is  used  in  the 
NT  of  any  tone  or  inarticulate  sound,  whether  of 
animate  beings  or  inanimate  things,  e.g.  Lk  1", 
'  the  voice  of    thy   salutation,'  or   the  sound  of 


tliuntler,  winil,  water,  and  musical  instruments. 
.More  frequently  it  iMiplies  the  articulated  utterance 
of  a  speaker,  whether  the  sjieech  be  jargon  or 
intelligible.  The  exact  signihcation  of  tpuvi) — a 
very  common  word  in  early  Christian  literature — 
whether  literal  or  metapliorical,  articulate  or  in- 
articulate, is  to  be  determined  by  tlie  context. 

In  1  Co  14'-"  St.  I'aul  treats  of  the  subject  of 
tongues  (7. !'.)  and  declares  that  mere  articulation 
without  intelligiliility  is  of  no  moment.  Even  tlie 
sound  of  iiumimate  instruments  such  as  the  Hute 
or  the  harp  is  useless,  if  there  are  no  intervals  in 
the  music  ;  for  no  air  can  be  made  out  by  the 
listener  if  the  laws  of  harmony  are  ignored.  Pro- 
phecy is  superior  to  glossolalia  because  it  conveys 
a  spiritual  message  in  language  tliat  can  be  under- 
stood. Tlie  Apostle  adds,  '  I'here  are  ever  so  many 
kinds  of  language  (t^ki;  (tyoivGiv)  in  the  world,  every 
one  of  them  meaning  something'  (v.'")  (Mott'att, 
The  NT:  A  New  Translation,  Lcmdon,  1913).  In 
his  use  of  the  word  St.  Paul  includes  both  the 
speech  of  the  human  voice  in  its  many  languages 
and  the  notes  of  musical  instruments. 

In  the  A])OcaIypse  4iuvq  is  found  very  frequently. 
The  formula  'I  heard  a  voice 'or  'a  creat  voice ' 
or  '  the  voice  that  I  heard  '  (l'"  4'  5"  6«- '  9'3  lO''-  ^ 
1210  142.13  Kji  184  191  2P)  applies  to  the  voice  of 
God,  or  of  the  Lamb,  or  of  the  angel  of  Christ,  or 
of  one  of  the  angels  of  the  Presence  or  of  the  whole 
concourse  of  angels.  The  voice  nearly  always 
implies  a  personality,  even  when  it  is  compared  to 
'  a  trumpet  sjieaking'  (4') ;  but  it  is  applied  to  the 
utterance  of  the  beasts  (6'')  as  well  as  their  riders 
(6").  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
voices  of  the  unseen  world  frequently,  though  not 
invariably,  convey  a  distinctive  and  intelligible 
message  or  aspiration  or  doxology. 

In  the  NT  tpuvri  deov,  '  the  voice  of  God,'  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  command  of  God,  is  an  expres- 
sion found  in  He  3''  '°  4",  all  passages  being  quota- 
tions from  the  LXX  (Ps  94[9oP)  ;  cf.  Barn.  viii.  7. 
The  phrase  '  the  voice  of  the  Lord  '  used  in  Ps  29 
metaphorically  of  thunder  is  quoted  in  Ac  7^'  by 
Stephen  of  God's  self-revelation  to  Moses. 

For  Bath  I,vol  see  art.  'Voice 'in  DCG,  art.  'Bat 
^vol'  in  JE,  art.  'Bath  Kol'  in  PRE^  ii.  443  f., 
and  G.  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  204  f. 

'The  voice  of  God' — the  command  or  call  of 
God — to  the  soul  is  not  in  either  OT  or  NT  an 
audible  message,  but  rather  an  inward  impression 
wrought  within  the  consciousness  of  the  recipient 
by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  objec- 
tivity or  otherwise  of  the  accompanying  phenomena, 
whether  of  vision  or  of  sound,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  evidence  of  the  conte.xt.  Take  the  classical 
example  of  the  narratives  of  St.  Paul's  conversion 
in  Ac  9'"-°  2'2^''^  26*'''.  Here  we  have  an  intense 
realization  of  the  ju'esence  of  the  Risen  Christ,  of 
the  actual  words  He  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  and 
of  a  succeeding  colloquy.  To  the  Apostle's  con- 
sciousness the  call  of  Christ  took  the  form  of  an 
audible  appeal  and  conversation,  just  as  later  on 
Augivstine  was  to  hear  the  '  Tolle,  lege,'  or  authori- 
tative command  of  God  whicli  resulted  in  his 
spiritual  illiiiiiination.  The  phenomena  of  sound 
and  speecli  were  valid  for  the  awakened  soul  in 
both  cases,  though  the  exact  message  was  heard 
by  each  alone  ;  cf.  the  statement  that  St.  Paul's 
companions  '  stood  speechless,  hearing  the  voice, 
but  seeing  no  man  '  (Ac  9'),  i.e.  they  heard  a  sound, 
but  no  articulate  utterance.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  language  of  the  senses — especially 
seeing  and  hearing — came  to  be  metaphorically 
employed  in  all  religious  literatures  to  express  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  Divine  and  the 
InKuite.  '  Sometimes  the  symbol  and  the  percep- 
tion which  it  represents  become  fused  in  that  [the 


surface]  consciou.sness  :  and  the  my.stic's  experience 
then  presents  itself  to  him  as  "  visions  "or  "  voices," 
which  we  must  look  upon  as  the  garment  he  has 
himself  provided  to  veil  that  Reality  upon  which 
no  man  may  look  and  live'  (E.  Underbill,  Mys- 
ticism-, p.  93). 

Literature.— The  student  must  consult  dictionaries  like 
DCG,  Grimni-Thayer,  and  E.  Prenschen's  VolhtundkjeH  gricch.- 
dent.  Uandworterbuch  zu  den  Schri/ten  des  NT,  Giessen,  1908- 
10,  for  the  passages  where  'voice  'occurs;  l)ut  for  the  larger 
question  of  the  rei.ation  of  sensual  perception  to  supersensual 
realities  see  E.  Underhill,  Mysticisin'^,  London,  1911,  passages 
quoted  under  '  Auditions'  in  the  Index,  p.  587. 

R.  Martin  Pope. 

VOTE. — In  his  defence  before  Agrippa,  St.  Paul 
said  '  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my 
voice  (tprjipos,  RV  'vote')  against  them'  {Ac  26'"). 
In  Greek  judicial  procedure,  pebbles  (i/'j;0oi)  were 
used — black  for  condemnation,  and  white  for  ac- 
quittal (A.  O.  Seyll'ert's  2>tc<.  of  Class.  Antiquities, 
ed.  H.  Nettleship  and  J.  E.  Sandys',  London,  1899, 
p.  .333").  Amongst  the  Romans,  voting  papers 
{tahellce)  were  used  (W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  lioniaii 
Anliqnities,  London,  1866,  p.  108).  In  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  decisions  were  given  by  word  of  mouth 
(HDB,  art.  'Sanhedrin').  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Saul  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Most  probably,  when  be  spoke  of  his  vote,  he 
was  expressing  his  approval  of  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  against  the  Christians. 
The  word  is  also  found  in  Rev  2"  "»,  '  To  him  that 
overcometh  (vikwvti.)  .  .  .  will  I  give  a  white  stone,' 
etc.  In  Greek  judicial  procedure,  the  man  who  was 
acquitted  was  spoken  of  as  'having  overcome' 
(i'iKT)aas)(C.  G.  Wilke  and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  Clavis 
Nov.  Test.;  Leipzig,  1888,  s.v.  i/'i70os).  (For  other 
interpretations  see  Smith's  DB,  artt.  'Stones' 
and  '  Ho.spitality ' ;  ExpT  \.  [1889-90]  1.)  In  both 
instances  the  word  is  used  metaphorically. 

John  Reid. 

VOW. — The  word  '  vow '  occurs  twice  (as  tr.  of 
the  Greek  word  evxn)  in  the  AV  of  the  NT  (Ac  IS'^ 
21^).  In  both  passages  it  has  been  retained  by 
the  RV.  In  Ac  IS's  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul, 
when  on  his  homeward  route  at  the  close  of  his 
second  missionary  journey,  had  the  hair  of  his 
head  cut  at  Cenclireie  before  sailing  from  the  port, 
'  for  he  had  a  vow. ' 

In  Ac  21^  reference  is  made  to  four  members  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  who  had  a  vow  upon 
them.  St.  Paul  had  just  returned  from  his  third 
journey,  and  disquieting  rumours  had  preceded 
him  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  reported  that  he  was 
teaching  all  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  '  to  forsake 
Moses,  telling  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
neither  to  walk  after  the  customs'  (Ac  21-'). 
Grave  oft'ence  was  thereby  being  given  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  who  were  all  '  zealous  for  the 
law.'  Accordingly,  James  and  the  elders  urged 
the  Apostle  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  character  which  circumstances  offered.  By 
purifying  himself  with  the  men  who  had  the  vow, 
and  by  bearing  the  expenses  incidental  to  its  due 
completion,  he  would  be  able  to  prove  that  he 
had  not  abandoned  the  ancient  custom  of  his 
nation. 

There  is  nothing  distinctively  Christian  about 
such  vows  as  these.  Indeed,  the  whole  point  of  the 
course  urged  upon  St.  Paul  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  vow  was  a  purely  Jewish  custom,  which  would 
be  completed  in  the  Temple  by  a  purely  Jewish 
rite. 

Such  vows  are  not  uncommon  in  the  OT  :  e.g. 
the  detailed  expositi(m  of  the  vow  of  the  Nazirite 
in  Nu  6'"--  (the  LXX  here  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  Tjj,  which  is  rendered  '  vow '  in  the  EV,  by 
ei'x^)-  They  consist  of  an  obligation,  commonly 
self-imposed,  to  observe  some  special  form  of  cere- 
monial purity  for  some  specified  time.     The  dura 
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tion  of  the  vow  was  maikeil  by  allo\vin<;  tlie  hair 
of  the  liead  to  grow  freely,  its  ex|iirution  by  triiii- 
luiiij;  the  hair  in  the  normal  manner,  ami  liy  the 
oH'cring  of  certain  special  sacriliies.  The  vow  of  n 
Nazirite  might  be  for  life,  as  in  the  ease  of  Samson 
(Jg  13'),  or  might  even  inihule  an  entire  elan  for 
several  generations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Keehahites 
(Jer  35'^  ").  The  terms  of  St.  Paul's  own  vow  are 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  termin- 
ated at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore 
without  sacrilices.  As  his  departure  from  CenchreiL" 
was  virtual!}-  the  end  of  the  evangelistic  work  of 
his  second  journey,  he  may  have  considered  that 
his  vow  expired  automatically  at  that  point.  Or 
he  may  have  terminated  it  in  view  of  the  impo.-isi- 
bility  of  maintaining  on  shipboard  the  conditions 
which  it  imposed. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  NT  in  which  the 
word  eOxv  occurs  is  Ja  5^°  ('the  prayer  of  faith' 
[EVJ).  The  idea  of  a  vow  may  be  present  here, 
but  is  certainly  not  prominent,  evxv  is  used  once 
in  what  may  be  called  the  technical  sense  by 
Clement  of  llonie  {ad  Cor.  I.  .\li.  1).  J.  B.  Light- 
foot  (Apoatulic  Fathers,  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.,  London, 
1S90,  p.  292)  translates  6v<riai  cvxCiy  by  'free-will 
ollerings,'  i.e.  otierings  made  in  discharge  of  vows 
which  have  been  voluntarily  undertaken. 

The  NT  gives  us  one  example  of  a  vow  of  a 
rather  dill'erent  kind.  In  Ac  23'^'-  we  read  that 
more  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  themselves 
with  a  curse  {avfOt/xaTha/ifi'  iavrovs)  not  to  eat  or 
drink  until  they  had  killed  St.   Paul. 

AVe  see,  tlierelore,  that  to  a  Jew  a  vow  was  an 
obligation  of  a  religious,  or  semi-religious,  char- 
acter, incurred  for  some  definite,  specified  time. 
Publicity  was  of  its  essence,  for  «  hile  it  lasted  the 
person  who  was  under  it  was  distinguished  by  un- 
mistakable outward  signs.  And  the  expiration  of 
the  vow  was,  as  a  rule,  marked  by  special  sacri- 


fices in  the  Temiile.  The  word  tvx^  is  not  used 
by  Ignatius  or  I'olycarp  in  this  sense,  liut  in 
Ignatius'  Epixllc  to  I'oliinirp  (5)  there  is  a  reference 
to  vows  of  celibacy:  'If  any  one  is  able  to  abiile 
in  chastity  to  the  lionour  of  the  tlesli  of  the  Lord, 
let  him  so  abide  without  boasting.  If  he  boast  he 
is  lost ;  and  if  it  he  known  beyond  the  bishop,  he 
is  polluted."  Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  a 
type  of  vow  which  is  distinctly  Christian  and 
diU'ers  in  certain  important  respects  from  its 
Jewish  i>rcdecessors.  (1)  It  is  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
Amongst  .lews,  to  whom  the  continuance  of  the 
holy  nation  was  a  matter  of  supreme  iniportaiue, 
abstinence  from  marriage  was  virtually  unknown. 
The  idea  that  the  celibate  is  in  itself  higher  than 
the  married  life  was  altogether  alien  from  .Jewish 
thought.  Tlie  development  of  Christian  thought 
on  this  point  behmgs  to  a  later  period  of  Chunh 
history  and  therefore  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  For  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  we 
may  compare  the  interpolated  passages  in  Ignatius' 
Eputlc  to  the  Philndclphianjs  (see  Lightfoot,  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.^  London,  1880,  p.  209) 
with  St.  Paul's  teaching  (1  Co  7).  (2)  It  is  a  vow 
for  life.  (3)  Its  value  consists  in  its  privacy.  The 
Christian  who  has  taken  such  vows  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  outwardly  in  any  way.  Ho  is  not  to 
wear  any  distinctive  dress  or  to  withdraw  from 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  He  is  to  recogni/e 
that  his  |)rincipal  danger  is  pride,  and,  though 
celibate  in  fact,  must  not  let  it  be  known  tliat  he 
is  celibate  in  principle.  Thus,  though  we  have  here 
the  germ  of  the  idea  which  bore  fruit  in  the  mon- 
asticism  of  later  ages,  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
the  'monastic  profession'  with  its  distinctive  ex- 
ternals and  narrow  delimitation  of  '  the  religious 
life.'  R.  H.  Malden. 

YOYAGE.— See  Eoads  AND  Teavel,  Paul. 


w 


WAITING. — 'Waiting  involves  expectancy  or 
hope  (q.v.),  being  related  to  an  event  or  contingency 
regarded  as  still  in  the  future.  It  finds  varied 
expression  in  the  ajiocalyptic  atmosphere  of  early 
Christianity  with  its  expectation  of  an  immediate 
Parousia  (q.v.).  Of  its  more  general  form,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  this  Parousia-expectation,  we  can 
find  no  better  illustration  than  no  8'",  wliere  St. 
Paul  vividly  describes  the  eager  longing  (awoKapa- 
ooKla)  of  all  creation  which  is  wailing  for  the  sons 
of  God  to  be  revealed,  that  is,  the  issue  of  the 
world-sifting  process  of  life  and  history  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  (see  ExpT  xxii. 
[1910-1911]  71  f.  for  diro)ca;)aoo\/a).  In  the  succeed- 
ing verses  (8-^'-")  the  Apostle  ex|>ounds  the  ex[ieri- 
ence  of  full  sonship,  and  identifies  this  with  '  the 
redemption  of  our  body,'  for  which  the  believer 
is  in  this  stage  of  existence  ever  waiting.  In  each 
of  these  passages  the  verb  used  is  a  compound  of 
o4xo/J.ai  in  the  form  dTre/cScxoM'".  It  is  used  again 
in  Gal  5'  in  reference  to  an  issue  of  Christian 
experience,  namely  '  the  hope  of  righteousness ' 
(Airioa  SiKaioaufrit) ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  verb  is 
a])plied  to  the  Parousia,  as  in  1  Co  1'  and  Ph  3^, 
while  in  1  1'  3™  it  is  found  in  an  absolute  sense,  of 
the  longsutlering  of  God  in  the  days  of  tlie  Flood, 
though  the  context  suggests  that  what  is  waited 
for  is  the  repentance  and  moral  resurrection  of 
mankind. 

Other  compounds    of    the    same  verb,   namely 


iK54xoiJ.at  and  Trpoffd^xo/id-i,  are  also  found  to  express 
the  notion  of  waiting.  The  former,  with  tin- 
suggestion  of  selection  or  concentration,  is  found  in 
1  Co  16",  He  10"  U'",  Ja  5',  Ep.  Bam.  x.  11  (rdi. 
dyiov  atufa),  2  Clem.  xii.  1  (tjjk  pii(n\ciav  rod  Stop) 
and  XX.  3  {Taxvv  KapTdf).  The  latter,  with  the 
suggestion  of  welcome,  is  found  in  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  IS'",  Lk  2'-»-»»  23")  and  in  Ac  2.3-'  24";  it  is 
also  found  in  Tit  2"  (ttiv  puiKapiav  iXriSa  <coi  f'lri- 
(paveiav  t-^s  5(5^7)5  ktX.),  Jude  "',  and  Herm.  Vis.  III. 
xii.  2  (TTjf  ^axo-Tjjv  ijpL^pav). 

The  same  thought  is  conveyed  by  such  com- 
pounds of  juecoj  as  TTipifi^vw  (Ac  I'*)  and  d»'o/if'fw  (1 
Th  1'").  This  mood  or  attitude  of  the  si)iritual 
life  finds  a  parallel  in  the  waiting  on  or  for  the 
Lord  (.Tp)  in  the  Psalms  passim,  indicating  the 
spirit  of  expectancy  which  can  be  .satisfied  only 
by  a  token  of  the  Divine  favour  in  the  form  of 
'salvation'  or  some  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
«ill.  14.  Maktin  Pope. 

WALK.— See  Christiah  Life. 

WALL. — The  explorations  of  recent  years  have 
yielded  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  reconstructing 
the  fashion  of  the  walls  of  cities  in  ancient  times. 
It  can  now  be  said  with  a  great  mea.snre  of  delinite- 
ness  to  what  period  the  remains  of  walls  behmg. 
This  is  of  much  imiiortance  as  a  test  of  the  relia- 
bility of  tradition.     An  instance  falling  within  the 
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Apostolic  Age  is  found  in  the  wall  of  Damascus, 
referred  to  in  Ac  9"  (cf.  2  Co  IP*).  Examination 
of  the  wall  as  it  now  stands  reveals'three  kinds  of 
masonry — Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Roman,  the  last 
in  the  lowest  courses.  The  window  shown  as  that 
by  which  St.  I'aul  was  let  down  is  above  the 
Turkish  wall  (cf.  art.  BASKET),  so  that  the  tradi- 
tion has  little  value. 

The  w^alls  of  Jericho  are  mentioned  in  He  1P° 
(cf.  Jos  6).  The  allusion  is  to  the  narrative  of  the 
OT,  and  gives  no  insight  into  the  local  conditions 
during  apostolic  times.  The  recent  excavations 
of  Sellin,  following  previous  surveys  of  other  ex- 
plorers, enable  us  to  trace  the  history  of  Jericho, 
both  in  OT  times  and  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
walls,  outer  and  inner,  of  the  Canaanite  Jericho 
have  now  been  laid  bare  for  a  considerable  part  of 
their  circuit,  and  much  insight  has  been  gained 
into  the  life  of  the  ancient  city.  The  first  con- 
clusions drawn  after  excavation  have  been  some- 
what modilied  (see  PEFSt  xlii.  [1910]  54 If.,  2.34; 
cf.  ExpT  xxi.  [19U9-10J  353  fl'.).  The  remains  of 
the  Roman  or  Herodian  Jericho  are  a  mile  or  two 
south  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  remaining  examples  of  tcixos,  a  city  wall, 
are  grouped  in  Rev  21,  where  there  are  six  occur- 
rences of  the  word  (vv.'s- 1^-  i«-  "■  '»■  >»).  Although 
fully  200  ft.  in  lieight  (or  in  breadth),  the  wall  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  height  of  the  city 
itself  (12,000  furlongs).  The  foundations  are  re- 
presented as  monoliths  of  precious  stone,  filling 
the  interval  between  adjoining  gateways.  See, 
further,  art.  Gate. 

Walls  of  houses  (toIxos)  are  referred  to  only 
metaphorically.  The  'whited  wall'  of  Ac  23'  is 
usually  explained  in  the  light  of  Mt  23°',  where 
there  Is  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  whitewashing 
the  cippus  (cf.  Dt  2V-  *),  or  memorial  stone,  which 
marked  the  presence  of  graves  (or  rather,  ossuaria). 
The  practice  extended  to  the  stone  door  leading 
into  underground  tombs  (see  EBi,  art.  'Tomb'), 
and  to  monuments  on  a  large  scale,  if  they  chanced 
to  contain  graves.  Apart  from  the  reference  to  the 
dead,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  of  treating  the  walls  of  houses  with  a  coat- 
ing of  whitewash  in  order  to  freshen  the  exterior 
would  suggest  such  a  figure  of  speech.  It  would 
be  most  pointed  in  the  case  of  Ananias,  the  high 
priest,  if  he  sat  to  judge  in  a  white  robe,  which 
clothed  a  character  that  was  not  white  (see  W. 
M.  Furneaux,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Oxford, 
1912,  p.  360). 

The  '  middle  wall  of  partition,'  necrdToixo"  (fiTof 
\ey.  in  the  NT)  to5  (ppay/xoii  of  Eph  2",  is  a  metaphor 
having  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  building  divid- 
ing walls,  which  were  found  between  the  rooms  of 
ordinary  houses,  or  between  adjoining  properties. 
While  the  figure  of  speech  may  well  stand  apart 
from  the  chel,  or  barrier,  which  marked  oft'  the 
Temple  precincts  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  gave 
the  limit  not  to  be  passed  by  any  Gentile,  we  can 
imagine  that  this  fence  would  be  the  <ppayn6s  in 
especial  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Some  commentators 
think  it  did  suggest  the  figure  (Westcott) ;  others 
tliink  any  kind  of  fence  would  serve  the  purpose 
(Meyer).  Alford  thinks  the  primary  allusion  is  to 
the  rending  of  the  veil  at  the  Crucifixion. 

W.  Ceuickshank. 

WANDERING  STARS.— The  Epistle  of  Jude  is 
an  earnest  warning  against  false  teachers  with  a 
strong  denunciation  of  them.  In  vv.'^-  '^  the 
writer  uses  one  metaphor  after  another  to  depict 
the  falseness,  sensuality,  and  apostasy  of  these 
men.  The  list  ends  with  '  wandering  stars,  for 
whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  hath  been  reserved 
tor  ever.'  aaripet  irXav^Tai  are  words  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  planets  from  the  fixed  stars  ;  but  the 
regular  motion  of  the  planets  would  supply  no  lit 


comparison  for  the  author's  idea,  and  we  must 
rather  see  a  reference  to  meteors  or  shooting  stars, 
whoso  sudden  and  terrifying  appearance,  rapid 
transit,  and  speedy  disappearance  into  a  darkness 
rendered  more  intense  by  contrast  would  be  a 
fitting  picture  of  the  short-lived  fame  and  hurtful 
influence  of  the  false  teachers,  and  a  prediction 
of  that  abyss  of  darkness  into  which  they  were 
hurrying.  Morley  Stevenson. 

WAR. — Of  the  three  great  Asiatic  religions  which 
have  poured  into  Europe,  the  youngest  has  never 
found  any  difficulty  about  war  ;  to  Islam  war  is  a 
power,  not  a  problem.  The  Qnr'an  sanctions  and 
enjoins  warfare  upon  non-Muslims  as  part  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  mission.  To  '  liglit  in  Gods 
way,'  i.e.  on  a,  jihad,  or  holy  war,  is  a  pious  duty, 
and  the  Muhammadan  who  falls  in  battle  against 
the  infidels  is  ipso  facto  a  martyr. 

*  Say,  "  Fighting  therein  [in  the  sacred  month]  is  a  great  sin  ; 
but  turning  folks  oflE  God's  way,  and  misbelief  in  Him  and  in 
the  Sacred  Mosque,  and  turning  His  people  out  therefrom,  is  a 
greater  in  God's  sight ;  and  sedition  is  a  greater  sin  than 
slaughter"'(Ci""r(«,  tr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  ii.  213);  'What  ails  you 
that  ye  do  not  fight  in  God's  way,  and  for  the  weak  men  and 
women  and  children '? '  (iv.  76)  ;  '  O  thou  prophet !  urge  on  the 
believers  to  fight.  If  there  be  of  you  twenty  patient  men,  they 
shall  conquer  two  hundred '  (viii.  67) ;  '  When  ye  meet  those  who 
misbelieve — then  strike  off  heads  until  ye  have  massacred  them, 
and  bind  fast  the  bonds!*  (xlvii.  4);  'O  Ihou  prc-phet !  fight 
strenuously  against  the  misbelievers  and  hypocrites  and  be 
stern  towards  them  ;  for  their  resort  is  hell,  and  an  evil  journey 
shall  it  be '  (Ixvi.  9). 

In  practice  toleration  of  infidels  has  been  not  un- 
common, partly  owing  to  political  considerations, 
but  in  theory  the  'curse  and  smite'  policy  is  put 
forward. 

Muhaiiimad  held  up  Joshua  for  the  admiration 
of  his  followers  as  a  model  fighting  captain  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  ancient  Israel  also  war  was  sanctioned 
by  religion.  Jahweh  was  a  '  man  of  war,'  and 
Israel  fought  their  way  from  the  Red  Sea  into 
freedom.  '  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war'  (Ps  18"^) 
is  the  proud,  grateful  word  of  David,  or  of  the 
community  voicing  the  Davidic  ideal.  But  the 
altered  jiolitical  situation  after  the  Exile  had  re-set 
the  primitive  and  naive  view  of  war  (cf.  HDB  v. 
635  f.).  In  Judaism  the  Semitic  custom  which 
determined  the  relation  of  the  people  to  war  as 
tolerated,  or  even  umler  certain  circumstances  en- 
joined, by  the  princijdes  of  their  faith,  as  an  enter- 
prise for  which  warriors  were  consecrated  before 
they  fought  at  all,  had  undergone  a  change  at  the 
period  when  Christianity  arose  in  Palestine.  Even 
earlier,  in  a  battle-song  like  the  68th  psalm, 
militarism  is  abjured  :  '  Scatter  thou  the  people  that 
delight  in  war  '  (v.'").  Judaism,  before  Christianity, 
abhorred  aggressiveness  and  discouraged  military 
rapacity.  Tiie  Hebrews  warred  in  later  days  for 
the  defence  of  their  religion  and  country  rather 
than  for  aggrandizement.  But  even  the  older  con- 
ception of  a  theocracy  under  arms  for  the  defensive, 
which  had  flashed  up  brilliantly  in  the  Maceaba^an 
wars  (cf.  2  Mac  15'*'-)  against  a  corrupt  and 
domineering  civilization,  had  given  place  to  a 
fairly  general  repudiation  of  revolt  against  the 
Romans — a  repudiation  which  the  authorities,  who 
were  passivists,  voiced  for  more  or  less  prudential 
reasons.  'The  Zealot  and  the  "passivist"  were 
really  agreed  on  the  general  principle,  but  they 
ditlered  on  the  question  of  expediency.  The 
former  would  exercise  his  military  rights  at  once, 
while  the  latter  would  wait  for  God  to  take  the 
initiative '  (S.  J.  Case,  '  Religion  and  War  in  the 
Grajco-Roman  World,'  in  AJTh  xix.  [1915]  190). 
Pious  Jews  were  iiot  agreed  whether  they  were 
bound  to  start  the  rebellion  which  would  inaugurate 
the  armed  intervention  of  Messiah  or  whether 
they  were  to  wait  for  His  orders  or  even  whether 
He  would  not  do  all  the  fighting  for  them.     At 


the  same  time,  tlie  working  compromise  at  the 
opening  of  tlio  1st  cent.  A.l).  covered  hot  ashes, 
Avhich  might  llanie  up  ;  two  elements  still  survived 
in  Jewish  religion — the  intractable  passion  for 
national  freeilnm  and  supremacy  which  was  repre- 
sented in  an  extreme  form  by  the  Zealots,  and  the 
strain  of  militant  uiessianisni  which  glowed  in 
a|)ocalypticcircles.*  Tlie  problem  of  Christianity's 
relation  to  war,  during  the  primitive  period,  is 
partlj'  determined  by  these  two  factors  in  the  con- 
temporary situation.  We  must  therefore  begin  by 
taking  account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  ideas  and 
practice  of  the  early  Church. 

1.  The  teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  in  rela- 
tion to  war. —  Tlie  rdiuion  of  .Jesus  was  never 
intended  to  sjircad  by  force  of  arms.  So  much  is 
clear  from  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  He  never 
aimed  at  heading  a  Galihean  revolt  against  the 
lioman  power.and  in  fact  llee.\plicitly  discotiraged 
all  attempts  to  exploit  His  personality  and  in- 
fluence for  nationalistic  ends.  He  deliberately 
disappointed  such  hopes.  It  is  a  fair  verdict  that 
some  sections  of  His  te.acliing  cannot  be  understood 
(cf.  H.  M.  Hughes,  in  ^'.r^Txxvii.  [191,5-16]  151  f.  ; 
K.  Lake.  The  Enrlicr  KpiMlcs  of  St.  Paul,  London, 
lllll,  p.  30-->f.,  The  Stetimrdship  of  Faith,  London, 
191.5,  p.  30  f.)  apart  from  the  theories  of  the  Zealots 
or  the  dagger-men  of  the  age  (cf.  DACi.  1U3;  H. 
B.  Sbarman,  -The  Teaching  of  Jesns  about  the 
Future,  Chicago,  1909,  ji.  113  f.),  whom  He  im- 
l)licitly  repudiates.  He  is  not  an  Essene,  opposed 
to  war,  but  He  is  not  a  Zealot.  One  of  His  dis- 
ciples, .Simon,  had  originally  belonged  to  that 
party,  but  Jesus  evidently  hail  offered  him  a  nobler 
outlet  for  his  enthusiasm.  The  mere  fact  that  He 
stood  aloof  from  such  aspirations  must  have  seemed 
intensely  unjiatriotic,  even  to  the  Pharisees. 
Jose]ilius  is  sjieaking  more  as  a  pro-Roman  than  as 
a  Pharisee  «lien  he  argues  that,  as  the  Jews  have 
never  succeeded  in  war,  they  are  evidently  meant 
by  God  to  be  pacilists  (see  below),  but  the  Pharisaic 
party  practically  acted  on  a  policy  of  inaction. 
They  opjiosed  the  Zealots.  Only,  they  opposed 
Jesus  even  more. 

'  At  great  politic.il  crises  he  who  opposes  the  patriots  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  considereci  their  worst  foe,  as  he  who  ignores  them. 
It  was  not  that  our  Lord  preached  submission  to  Home,  though 
no  doubt  the  decision  as  to  the  tribute  money  was  capable  of 
being  represented  in  that  light — it  was  that  He  raised  a  spirit 
which  moved  in  another  plane  than  that  of  resistance  or  sub- 
mission to  imperial  power.  He  created  a  weapon  (it  would 
seem)  and  withheld  it  from  the  service  of  the  State.  It  will  be 
found,  in  general,  that  no  other  treason  is  felt  so  deadly  as 
this.  To  use  power  aijainst  the  State  is  penal ; — to  hold  power, 
and  not  use  '\tJor  the  State,  is.  to  the  zealot  for  the  State,  far 
more  hateful.  Christ  would  neither  join  the  alliance  with 
worldly  power,  nor  the  fanaticism  of  revolt  against  worldly 
power.'  t 

And,  as  Jesus  declined  to  he  drawn  into  any 
revolutionary  movement  of  His  own  nation,  as  He 
'  withdrew'  (Jn  6")  when  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
(JaliUcans  would  have  forcibly  made  a  king  of 
Him,  as  He  seems  to  have  sliown  no  symjiathy 
with  the  Galila-ans  whom  Pilate  had  ruthlessly 
murdered  (Lk  13'--),  .so  He  withheld  His  own 
party  from  resenting  by  force  .any  attack  or  outrage 
on  themselves.  When  the  Jew  would  retaliate,  if 
he  could,  and  take  up  arms  against  any  foreign 
power  which  viol.ated  his  religious  scruples  or  pro- 

*  Both  were  combined  in  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba  (c.  a.d, 
135),  for  Rabbi  .Akiha  made  the  tragic  mistake  of  hailing  him  as 
the  fultiller  of  Nu  241".  The  rebellion  was  so  serious,  especially 
after  the  outburst  against  Trajan,  that  Hadrian  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  crush  Judaism  as  a  national  menace  to  the  empire. 
After  this,  war  ceased  to  be  a  serious  outlet  for  Jewish  natinn.al- 
ism  or  religion.  The  vitality  of  the  Jews  '  was  thenceforth 
pressed  into  two  channels  only :  (o)  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  a  curiously  subtle  and  profound,  but  narrow  and  in  many 
ways  morbid,  system  of  theology  and  law  .  .  .  (/*)  international 
commerce  and  trade'  (Emil  Heich.  <_!rnerai  Uistory  of  the 
Weslirn  Xaliim3,  il.  (London,  lOOSJ  273-274). 

t  Julia  Wedgwood,  The  llutage  of  Israel,  London,  1894, 
p.  306. 


faned  his  sacred  possessions,  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
was  to  suiter  patiently  and  passively.  Neither 
hot  word  nor  quick  blow  was  to  defend  His  faith. 
Like  the  great  prototype  of  their  Leader,  who 
was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  His  followers 
were  to  let  their  throats  be  cut,  unresislinj^  slieeii 
as  they  were,  butchered  by  the  cruel  knife  (ci. 
Ro  8»-^). 

In  the  apocalyptic  address  of  the  Synoptic  tradi- 
tion the  di.sciples  in  .luda'a  are  warned  that  they 
will  '  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars'  (Mk,  Mt ; 
'of  wars  and  disturbances,'  Lk) :  but  they  are  not 
to  be  scared.  Why?  liecause  this  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  all  things  yet.  Mark  and  Matthew 
regard  these  terrors  as  the  first  stage  of  the  end, 
while  Luke,  who  omits  the  apocalyptic  ipxv  liSlvui' 
Toira,  rather  suggests  that  they  arc  simply  prior 
to  the  end  ;  but  in  either  case  the  outlook  is  the 
same.  There  will  be  international  strife  as  well 
as  physical  catastrophes.  Hut  Christians  are 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  to  take  any  part  in 
the  former  ;  it  is  a  clasli  of  pagan  powers.  In  the 
invasion  of  .ludoca  the  disciples  will  suffer,  hut 
they  .are  hidden  withdraw  to  the  hills  and  leave 
Jerusalem  to  its  fate,  since  the  '  City  of  Peace ' 
had  failed  to  recognize  'the  things  that  belonged 
to'  her  true  peace.  There  is  no  active  rOle  for 
them  in  this  grim  prelude  of  the  final  tragedy.  It 
is  now  the  period  of  the  end,  but  they  have  no 
concern  with  the  issue  between  Jews  and  Romans ; 
it  will  be  a  miserable  time,  throbbing  with  social 
anarchy  and  the  horrors  of  an  invasion,  with  con- 
vulsions and  delusions,  but  soon  the  Son  of  Man 
will  appear  to  muster  His  non-combatant  elect  for 
safety  and  bliss,  liftin"  them  right  out  of  the 
jarring,  untoward  world.  It  was  not  His  design 
to  'restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel'  (Ac  1").  He 
h.ad  no  faith  in  the  nation.ilistic  fury  and  pro- 
gramme of  Judaism.  He  foresaw  a  catastrophe, 
and  His  regulations  for  the  disciples  were  made  in 
view  of  a  crisis,  not  only  for  the  Jews  but  for  the 
universe. 

When  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
was  imminent,  the  local  Christians  did  withdiaw 
to  Pella.  Whether  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
apocalyptic  oracle  preserved  in  the  Synoptic  tr.adi- 
tion,  or  whether  this  oracle  reflects  to  some  extent 
the  cour.se  of  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The 
main  point  of  interest  for  us  here  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  upon  which  the  ])rimitive 
Church  acted,  and  out  of  which  this  apocalyptic 
address  arose.  The  I'alestinian  Christians  dis- 
avowed any  connexion  with  the  national  cause  of 
Judaism.  The  vultures  were  gathering  over  the 
corpse  of  Jewish  nationalism.  Why  should  they 
linger  beside  it?  It  is  possible  that  this  policy 
was  not  adopted  tinanimously ;  the  language  of 
Mt  24'"-''-'  may  hint  at  Jewish  Christians  who,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  crisis,  took  a  more  popular 
line.  'The  Jewish  war  saw  at  le.ast  one  Essene 
heading  the  rebels,  and  others  in  the  ardent  ranks 
of  the  Sicarii  and  the  Zealots'  {Elili:  v.  400).  If 
the  stress  of  war  produced  this  cleavage  in  the 
ranks  of  the  pacific  Essenes,  it  may  have  h.ad  a 
simil.ar  effect  ujion  the  local  Christians.  I?ut  the 
majority,  or  at  any  rate  the  vital  section,  must 
have  been  those  who  fled  to  Pella  and  abandoned 
Jerusalem  to  its  fate.  That  policy  of  abstention 
from  the  use  of  force  in  aid  of  Jerusalem  or  in 
defence  of  themselves  against  persecution  may 
have  been  trying,  but  it  was  thoroughly  consonant 
with  the  trend  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Under 
no  circumstances  did  He  contemplate  any  active 
measures  on  the  part  of  His  discijiles  as  patriots  or 
as  attacked  persons.  The  position  of  aflairs  indeed 
ruled  out  a  militant  attitude.  The  e.schatological 
outlook  rendered  the  downfall  of  Jenisalem  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  in  this  way  made  for  quietism. 
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Resides,  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  ;  no 
Cliristians  who  had  understood  His  instructions 
could  dream  of  iillyin;,'  themselves  with  tlie  dajiKer- 
men  in  .lerusahMii  or  even  with  the  loyalist  Jews 
wlio  manned  the  walls  of  the  city  so  heroically,  in 
the  spirit,  though  not  with  the  success,  of  their 
ancestors  who  faced  pagans  with  '  the  high  praises 
of  God  on  their  lips  and  a  two-edged  sword  in 
their  hands'  (Ps  149').  As  for  self-defence,  His 
own  word  in  Gethseraane  (Mt  26''-"'^)  to  the  disciple 
who  impulsively  struck  with  a  sword  was  sufficient : 
'  Put  your  sword  back  into  its  place  ;  all  who  draw 
the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword.  What !  do  you 
think  I  cannot  appeal  to  my  Father  to  furnish  me 
at  this  moment  with  over  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? 
Only,  how  could  the  scriptures  be  fullilled  then — 
the  scriptures  that  say  this  must  be  so?'  He  had 
already  told  the  disciples  that  they  were  being 
sent  out  like  sheep  among  wolves,  defenceless 
against  any  brutal  attack ;  He  had  censured  the 
Elijah-spirit  in  the  two  disciples  who  were  in- 
dignant at  the  churlish  behaviour  of  a  Samaritan 
village ;  He  had  bidden  His  followers  face  arrest, 
ill-treatment,  and  deatli  itself,  rather  than  be  un- 
true to  their  confession  ;  and  the  refusal  of  armed 
help  for  Himself  was  only  the  climax  of  the  regu- 
lations which  He  had  laid  down  for  their  conduct.* 

These  regulations  were  followed  by  the  early 
Church.  There  was  never  any  serious  fear  of 
armed  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Christians  against 
the  Roman  power.  From  St.  Paul  onwards  respon- 
sible Christian  teachers  inculcated  submission  to 
tlie  legal  authorities.  Christians  had  to  accept 
civil  government  as  tliey  had  to  accept  the  weather 
in  the  world  of  God.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1st 
cent,  the  insane  suspicions  of  Domitian  led  hira 
to  arrest  some  grandsons  of  Judas  the  brother 
of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  that  rumour  connected 
the  descendants  of  David  with  a  revolutionary 
movement.  But,  when  he  found  they  were  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil,  simple  peasants  of  Palestine, 
instead  of  turbulent  Jews  or  influential  agitators, 
and  when  he  heard  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  a 
pious  dream  of  tlie  far  future,  he  dismissed  the 
alleged  revolutionaries  with  contempt  (Eus.  HE 
iii.  20).  Malicious  cries  might  be  raised  by  the 
Jews  that  these  Christians  were  overt  agitators, 
setting  up  'another  king,  called  Jesus'  (Ac  17'); 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  disarmed  sus- 
picion as  a  rule.  It  is  true  that  in  the  2nd  cent. 
Christianity  did  seem  often  to  tlie  authorities  to 
be  a  secret,  immoral.  Eastern  society,  which  might 
be  harbouring  political  designs.  But,  whenever 
investigations  were  made,  the  idea  of  a  political 
menace  disappeared.  Although  the  Christians 
were  still  regarded  as  adherents  of  a  perverse 
superstitio,  i.e.  a  religion  which  was  not  the  Roman 
religion,  they  were  steadily  drawing  away  from 
the  Jews,  and  this  heljied  to  clear  their  character, 
so  far  as  the  suspicion  of  rebellion  went.  Whoever 
were  '  assidue  tumultuantes,'  it  was  not  they.  The 
authorities  did  not  know  much  about  Jesus,  but 
they  knew  plotters  when  they  saw  them,  and  Chris- 
tians had  little  difficulty  in  establishing  their 
peaceful  character.  To  the  Romans  both  Jews 
and  Christians  seemed  obstinate  creatures.  Only, 
Jewish  obstinacy  would  seethe  into  rebellion  now 
and  then  ;  the  Christians  merely  ofl'ered  a  passive 
resistance.  When  they  were  afterwards  put  to 
death  for  high  treason,  it  was  not  because  they 
rose  in  armed  revolt.  The  charge  of  disloj'alty  did 
not  rest  upon  their  disposition  to  fight  for  tliem- 
selves.  Their  Jesus  had  not  come  to  draw  the 
sword.t    What  they  believed  about  His  policy  is 

*  Cf.  F.  Naumann,  Briefe  iiber  Religimfi,  Berlin,  1910,  p.  .'iSf., 
and  C.  Hargrove,  'The  Warlike  Context  of  the  Gospels,'  in  HJ 
xiv.  (1916)  366-379. 

t  The  true  meaning  of  a  passage  like  Mt  1034  was  explained 
in  the  Clementine   Recognitions,  ii.  26-31,  as  Mic  7*^  was  in 


well  expressed  in  this  beautiful  description  from 
the  2nd  cent.  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (7) :  '  Was  He 
[Christ]  sent,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  set  up  a 
sovereign  rule,  to  make  men  fear  and  shudder  ? 
By  no  means.  He  sent  Him  in  gentleness  and 
meekness,*  as  a  king  might  send  his  royal  .son  ;  He 
sent  Him  as  God,  sent  Him  as  a  man  to  men,  sent 
Him  to  save,  to  use  not  force  but  persuasion — for 
force  is  no  attribute  of  God  (jiia  yap  ov  Tp6<re<rTi  nf 
Oeip).  He  sent  Him  to  summon,  not  to  persecute  ; 
sent  Him  to  love,  not  to  judge.'  There  is  a  slight 
flavour  of  sentimeiitalism  in  these  words,  but,  so 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  adequate  and  accurate.  It 
is  the  Fourth  Evangelist  who  says  that  Jesus  set 
Himself  to  win  the  heart  of  the  world  ('he  that 
hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom '),  but  the  truth 
that  Jesus  came  to  reign  by  other  powers  than 
those  of  the  sword  is  written  over  all  the  Gospels. 

It  is  in  the  Lucan  writings,  not  only  in  Acts  (cf.  S.  Buss,  Roman 
Law  and  History  in  the  NT,  London,  1901,  p.  322  f.)  but  in  the 
third  gospel  as  compared  witli  ilark  and  ilatthew,  that  the 
most  numerous  references  to  war  and  the  army  are  to  be  met. 
Luke,  e.g.,  not  only  omits  the  disarming  rebuke  of  Jesus  in 
Gethsemane  (.Mt  26^2j^  but  (i.)  preserves  the  tradition  that  John 
the  Baptist,  instead  of  ordering  the  soldiers  t  who  consulted 
him  to  leave  the  army,  merely  told  them  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  abstain  from  what  was  called  concussio,  or  the  ill-treatment 
of  civilians,  i.e.  from  extorting  nionej'  by  violence  J  and  making 
false  charges ;  they  were  also  to  be  content  with  their  pay 
(Lk  3^^).  "The  negative  part  of  the  counsel  {lirj&eva  BiatTii(n^Te 
|LLj)5e  (rvK0(/iavrv(7i]Tt)  is  not  quite  clear.  The  '  violence '  may- 
mean  overbearing  poor  civilians,  and  soldiers  had  many  op- 
portunities of  taking  such  unfair  advantage,  not  only  in  war 
but  in  the  police-duties  \\hich  they  discharged  during  a  peace. 
If  extorting  money  by  threats  is  not  covered  by  Stao-et'o-jjTe,  it 
is  einbriiced  by  <rvKoi^avTriaryre,  which  also  could  connote  rough 
treatment,  as  is  plain  from  the  Passio  .S.  Perpetvce  (iii.).  where 
the  haptesB  martyrs  are  exposed  not  only  to  privations  in  gaol 
but  to  hard  usage  from  their  guard  of  soldiers  {tnpa.TnajCiv 
(TuKocfiavTiai?  TrAeiVrais)-  The  soldiers  bullied  the  prisoners,  in 
order  to  get  money  from  them  for  certain  privileges  and  slight 
relaxations  of  the  prison  regime.  The  general  sense  of 
John's  advice  is  therefore  plain,  and  the  point  is  that,  if  John 
the  Baptist  was  not  a  Theudas,  he  was  not  a  '  pacifist.'  Further- 
more, among  the  special  parables,  or  rather  illustr.ations,  of  St. 
Luke's  gospel,  we  find  (ii.)  the  only  §  military  one  (14^1-3'-)  which 
Jesus  is  recorded  to  have  spoken.  It  is  an  illustration  of  fore- 
thought and  deliberation.  *  What  king  sets  out  to  fight  against 
another  king  without  first  sitting  down  to  deliberate  wiiether 
with  ten  thousand  men  he  can  encounter  the  king  who  is  attack- 
ing him  with  twenty  thousand?  If  he  cannot,  when  the  other 
is  still  at  a  distance,  he  will  send  an  embassy  to  do  homage  to 
him.'  The  prudent  action  of  Toi,  King  of  Hamath,  as  told  in 
the  L.XX  text  of  2  S  89f-  (cf.  H.  St.  John  Thackeray,  in  JTIiSt 
xiv.  (1913J  389-399),  is  an  OT  illustration,  if  not  a  source,  of  tlie 
parable.  But  this  analogy  is  as  old  as  Socrates.  When  Glaukon 
asked  him  how  it  was  possible  to  enrich  a  State  at  the  expense 
of  its  enemies,  he  replied  that  it  was  quite  possible  if  the  State 
first  made  sure  that  it  was  stronger;  otherwise,  it  would  run 
the  risk  of  losing  what  it  already  possessed.  'Consequently, 
when  one  will  consider  with  whom  he  may  fight,  he  must  find 
out  his  own  State's  strength  and  the  strength  of  his  opponents, 
60  that,  if  the  force  of  his  State  be  superior,  he  may  counsel 
aggressive  measures,  whereas,  if  it  be  inferior  to  its  opponents, 
he  may  advise  caution '  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  8;  and  again  in  iv. 
2.  29).  A  third  item  (iii.)  in  St.  Luke's  contribution  to  the 
martial  aspect  of  the  gospel-story  is  the  detailed  reference  to 
the  siege-operations  of  the  Roman  army  when  it  invested 
Jerusalem  in  the  war  of  a.d.  67-70  (1939-44,  '  a  time  is  coming  for 
3'ou  when  your  enemies  will  throw  up  ramparts  round  you  and 
encircle  you  and  besiege  you  on  every  side  and  raze  you  and 
3'our  children  within  you  to  the  ground,  leaving  not  one  stone 

Sanhedrin,  97a  :  the  sword  which  Jesus  brought  is  the  symbol 
of  division  in  families  and  households  caused  by  one  believing 
and  others  refusing  to  believe. 

•  Cf-  2  Co  101  (^Sta  Tijs  irpaijTTjTOs  Ka\  £7rieiKeia5  rov  XptffTov). 

+  Auxiliary  troops  of  Rome  or  mercenary  soldiers  of  Herod, 
not  necessarily  of  Jewish  birth  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem, 
London,  1907,  i.  348  f.). 

t  For  the  general  '  Prussian  *  attitude  of  Roman  soldiers  to 
civilians,  Juvenal's  16th  satire  is  an  accessible  piece  of  evidence  ; 
but  officers  were  also  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
men  (cf.  Vopiscus,  Vita  Aureliani,  7:  *  Si  vis  tribunus  esse, 
immo  si  vis  vivere,  manus  militum  contine  .  .  annona  sua  con- 
tentus  sit.  De  praeda  hostis  non  de  lacrirais  provincialium 
habeat ').  For  a  specific  case  of  military  extortion  in  A.n.  37,  in 
some  Egyptian  village,  see  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhynchtm 
Papyri,  ii.  [1899]  184.  This  browbeating  or  blackmailing  is  the 
point  of  the  allusion  in  Sir  36-"  (26) :  '  Who  trusts  an  armed 
band  that  roams  from  city  to  city  ? ' 

§  Except  that  of  the  strong  man  armed,  in  Mk  327  (cf.  la  4924f., 
Ps.  Sol.  54),  etc.,  an  allusion  to  His  own  defeat  of  Satan  in  the 
temptations. 
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»!,„.•.  nUo  "iM  where  the  npocAlvptic  allusion  o(  Jlk. 
"'^\?r  ,o  1m  \-.nr»  replaced  lll.e  conerele  nn.l  historical 
and  iMt.  to  Un  11"  i»  "V'"'-, ', ':^,,V     This    like  the  sentence 

fe-th  neither  pursenor  wallet  ."""^"fhtL- "  (  ■  ^T  t"-""    '» 
""^itlen,   •'  Sut  heX"ha»  a' pnrTe'mus^  tike  k  now  (iAXi 

muit  sell  his  coat  f  ■f^'j'^^^.'V.r  me     /'/  ..ol-  dassld  amo»,j 

even  their  very  existence  for  "»^"^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^i,,' yoni-selves 
•"•^Sh  "iSs  .''^Vecann^-ne'.Iesn"  uttering  tfiesl,  words  with 

r;^stuc.^^a;r^sestiven«.^T.--p-- 

asainst  physical  ""';"';,'' •,'''",  "'^"ss  in  view  of  the  critical 
n.etaphoncal  «P'^"'  °"  /"Ji^f.  I'jrvere  too  prosaic  to  caleh 
situation  fl'^^ad      But  the  d  su,  cs        ^^^^^  ^^1^  .^^^  ^^^__, 

S'^Sr.lfnise^f  :f-d7e,ns/,ves  a^inst  tjie  a^^ 

armed  with  a  couple  of  swords  or  long  ^mv  cs  (cr  v     ;  a  , 

naively  hastened  to  f  ^"?„,«J"  ,  "J^  do  ?    '  S  gh '.  enough! 

quasi  dicat,      Vixist  s  au""'        1        ■  ,       omissis  de  unis  anuis 

:::  ;;^x:^^.7S^=  ts:iSio  t^=  ;Sre,=wj; 

mmmmm 

reoently.defended  ly   luiutt,  in  ni  i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

?''™''rie't"bSeferfthTco™n'a°nd'"oTuta  sword  was 
impossible  to  Di-lieve  ui.ii  y'\  ,,  ,„  .11  „  niece  of  romcal  fore- 
m^int  literally  fn^  ^^''"^^ly -J'  '/ .^ff^^S'^u^^l  welcome 

boding.' .  lie  adds  .th»tthe  words    an  m  .^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

glimpse  into  "«  ni '  ^  "J  ou^Jf'd-J-i^,  y ^___^  ^^^  ^^  _^ 

r  me^^tr^Sge^ -'  ^^-y^  ^^^^r  ?f  vs 

in  thislight  ro.na.ns  umque      On  any  ">tf  ^P^^''^^^,  ^^  ,,,„  t„ 

He  found  that  tie  w  .is  i"  ""  "  „„,,rtered  bv  the  h  red  rullians  of 
fr'1,r;VchV'TarHe"lto;^ed"Hsdisc\'i^ 

f^l£s;;wJ^t;^irJLfco;;^tii=^^ 
'•^r!Ze';,|g^i^H^j-o,u..;t^.m^^^^^ 

liir  nT'l^'sis    )  an/r    vo^n    luvel,  tl.at  this  word  of  .Icsns 
I'rs-c^o^An^c'tJfw'iufa  Special  sit.  atio^,^^^ 

bu""out  of  wUch"^  hopel  His  disciples  would  be  able  to 


force  a  pas«.ge.    ni-^wonb.  n.fo.  ^  .hi.  e«Hn-^^^ 

momentarily  J<'P;r'^\\""..- 1^,01.1:.  '■""  "signs  llimsell 
His  followers.  \V hen  He  say »,  ,'-"°"*'' ,;,  ''  iu,,,,ies8  of  the 
,0  the  disciples'  "'IfPPr,''.''""?^"  „°;Hmght  n  Is^ni.Hl.  of 
situation  for  MiinscU ;  there  la  ""  '"""If"^  ,  „„  illusions 
ottering  any  resistance  to  H.s  »"'",'^."-,,if.  V^  ".,"  uo  ho, ,«  thai 

advert*  to  only  '^  i'"°'"'"'^r»    enough  "He   ha^^  "Toady 

?he  dis"  iHes  ohhe  niagnitude  of  the  conungjT^^^^ 

short,  ambiguous  word'  (F   von  ^^"f^  {^^^^',,^,X,,,il^-,o,,. 

without  any  reserve.     ^^  f,'=",!^'"'.^^' "' I'^jdlc  of    the  Dlh  cent. 
l^oS^f  Me;lrp^ortru!ag'ij5o^y«jP-.  1,^1^^ 

— -f  ^-  ^S^4l£S«the»"^ 
pacillsts  tampered  with  ■'•  .  I'^^o 'Ind  J^^im  ^     lUmrativelv  that 

S:?r;^JS;n;:jt'^:re|  =iS'&..  ..  Olbson. 

balnce  of  probabihtv  is  sl,gl|tIy-^M,  favour  o^(„)I„ 
the  singular  and  nnlitant  tone  o  the  saying  u^^  , 

mmsms 

mmmM 


.  Keferring  to  the  mission  of  the  twelve  (in  83)  or  the  com- 

"T«"o  Sleil^^^'i'Wm"??;..  ChrManity,  u.  t^ondon  «K»1 

-5^Bngt/SZ^^5?rrffi^^^ 
Renan:'and    loUowed  by    E.    A.    Sonnenschein,  in    UJ  xni. 
119151  865  f. 


power  and  the  temporal  PO»er  ^  111  1  a  J^    ,J„,  cvangelicis 

esse  k'l^'l'os..si''""l"'';'»;'i"  tthe  latter  Tderivativemu 

.^.StiX^^Uio^^dta^^tpi^tln^e 
circks  of  messianic  faith  presents  a  more  co.npl  - 
cat«a  problem.  So  far  as  .lesus  was  concerned 
the  views  of  His  mission  which  we  have  alreadj 
outlined  are  enough  to  prove  that  He  stood  aloo 
fo,      all  the   cun-ent  expectations   o.   a   nationa 

militant.     iSie  conceptions  of  a  book  l''^«  Lno.l. 

were  iniluential;  yet,  when  we  read  a  pa.ssa-e  like 

^6"     S  describes  the  last  onset  of  .he  pa^an 

I  pow'ers.  pon  Israel,  stirred  "P.^'^"  -"-"'Ir  J.^ 

'  ?o  attack  the  holy  city  Init  rnmed  I'y  1' y^'  "^^.'^^J    :i 

?L   m  .'hty  opponeiits   of  Israel  ((i'i^'-)  .8  not  tlu 
Son  of^Man  in  the  Gospels  ;  Jesus  can  be  stern. 
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but  this  is  not  His  kind  of  sternness  ;  and,  when  a 
sword  is  j^iven  to  the  slieep  {i.e.  the  pious  .Jews) 
wlierewith  to  rout  tlieir  brutal  enemies  (90"*),  we 
instinctively  think  of  the  sword  or  knife  by  which 
the  early  Cliristians  were  constantly  butchered 
(Ko  8^;  cf.  Uev  5'^).  Yet  the  apocalyptic  escha- 
tolo^y  did  carry  with  it  sugj^estions  of  martial 
exploits,  which  may  have  ap[iealed  to  some 
members  of  the  primitive  church.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  setting;  from  which  the  fuUilment  of 
a  prediction*  about  Jesus  as  the  peaceful  con- 
queror was  taken,  in  order  to  see  how  closely  the 
OT  predictions  of  Him  were  bound  up  with  more 
or  less  incongruous  elements.  AVar-weariness  had 
prompted  some  fair  dreams  of  peace  in  the  older 
Jewish  literature,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  peace  was  to  be  the  result  of  a  conflict ;  + 
only,  as  the  international  situation  had  so  altered 
that  the  saints  could  not  win  the  battle  for  tliem- 
selves,  they  were  generally  content  to  wait  till 
God  or  riis  messiah  chose  to  intervene  super- 
naturally  in  order  to  win  it  for  them,  or  at  any 
rate  to  call  on  them  for  aid.  The  very  increase  of 
a  belief  in  demons  and  in  the  Satanic  dominion 
wliich  confronted  God  and  stood  behind  the  opposing 
powers  of  human  life,  did  not  altogether  remove 
this  conflict  from  the  region  of  actual  war.  No 
stable  peace  could  be  looked  for  in  the  future 
unless  and  until  the  non-Jewish  world  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection  or  annihilated  along  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  messianic  interpretation 
of  psalms  like  the  2nd  and  the  110th,  which  origin- 
ally depicted  a  martial  monarch,  like  the  mediaival 
St.*  Louis  of  France,  kept  such  beliefs  and  hopes 
alive.  No  doubt,  when  the  little  groups  of 
Christians  succeeded  to  this  tradition,  it  was 
re-set  for  them  by  their  conception  of  Jesus. 
Their  ardent  expectation  of  His  return  in  order  to 
take  them  safe  to  heaven  prevented  the  large 
majority  of  them  from  cherishing  the  least  interest 
In  the  fortunes  of  the  world  around  them.  Escha- 
tology  tended  to  insulate  and  isolate  the  Christians 
far  liiore  than  the  Jews.  Their  faith  detached 
them  from  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  figure  of 
Diocletian  would  have  been  intelligible  to  them  ; 
tlie  figure  of  Constantine  never.  The  last  thing 
of  which  they  dreamed  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  much  less  its  subjugation 
by  their  celestial  Lord.  The  sovereignty  of  God 
meant  to  them  another  kind  of  rule  than  that  of  a 
theocracy  on  earth,  such  as  the  fanatical  Zealots 
dreamed  of,  who  believed  that  God  would  not  help 
them  in  their  messianic  hope  unless  they  struck 
together  a  blow  for  faith  (Jos.  Aiit.  XVIII.  i.  1). 
But,  while  this  was  true  theoretically  and,  in  the 
main,  practically,  while  the  role  of  Christians  was 
to  hold  the  fort  till  they  were  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  their  messiah  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  their  literature  shows  occasional  traces  of 
another  mood. 

So  far  as  the  goapeU  go,  it  is  ag:ain  St.  Luke's  which  8U!:jp,estg 
that  the  ApostoHc  Age  had  slightly  affected  the  primitive 
outlook. 

Twice  we  meet  suggestions  of  this  kind.  The  first  group  (a) 
is  less  important,  viz.  the  references  in  the  birth  narrative  ;  the 
second  (6)  in  18"f-  carries  more  significance,  (a)  The  former 
contains  the  militant  imagery  of  the  Magiiificat  and  the  Bene- 


*  In  Zee  99 ;  cf.  the  present  writer's  Theology  of  the  Gospels^ 
i^onrlon,  1912,  pp.  163-164. 

t  To  take  a  parallel  from  history :  the  sincere  and  intense 
craving  for  peace  and  order,  and  the  enthusiastic  hopes  enter- 
tained of  Augustus,  as  a  donor  of  quiet  to  the  empire,  were  due 
to  the  weariness  (elt  by  Romans  who  had  come  through  the 
internal  strife  of  the  later  Republic.  But  the  peace  of  Augustus 
was  not  disarmament ;  it  was  to  be  the  result  of  a  strong,  wise, 
non-aggressive  ruler— in  a  word,  a  peace  resting  on  the  master  of 
the  legions.  The  ideal  monarch,  who  is  the  hope  of  a  Hebrew 
lyric  like  the  72nd  psalm,  also  rules  by  '  crushing  the  oppressor ' ; 
his  justice  and  good  order  win  him  widesi>road  homage  and 
secure  peace,  but  he  enforces  good  government  by  the  sword,  if 
need  be. 


dictus — for  the  only  allusion  to  the  sword  (2^:  *  a  sword  shall 
]>ierfe  througli  thy  own  bouI  also')  is  of  course  metaphorical. 
But  the  warlike  terms  of  the  songs  are  religious  reminiscences 
of  the  OT — e.g.  of  Hannah's  song— and  are  fundamentally* 
figurative  also.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  *  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats'  in  Ca;sarea  Philippi  or  at  Rome;  John  was 
arrested  by  Herod,  according  to  Josejjhus,  because  the  Jewish 
ruler  feared  that  his  popularity  would  develop  revolutionary 
tendencies,  but  John's  mission  was  not  to  'deliver  the  Jews 
from  the  hand  of  their'  Roman  'enemies.*  Oriental  symbolism 
is  enough  to  account  for  such  terms  in  those  hymns  of  the 
primitive  Palestinian  church  (cf.  J.  G.  Machen,  in  Princeton 
Theol.  Review^  x.  [1912]  1-3S).  This  interpretation  is  not 
affected  by  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  (2i-i), 
which,  in  the  mistranslation,  *  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men,'  especially  when  it  is  unconsciously  read  in  the  light  of 
Milton's  Ode.  on  the  JS'ativity,  seems  a  definite  programme  of 
peace.  The  peace  proclaimed  is  between  God  and  man, 
however,  not  between  man  and  man.  The  gospel  is  nob 
announced  as  an  international  league  of  peace.  Charles  Wesley 
was  right  when  he  put  these  two  liues  of  interpretation  into 
his  Christian  hymn — 

*  Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled  1  * 

The  line  of  the  angels'  song  is  meant  to  allay  any  suspicion  of 
God's  goodwill  towards  men.  'Of  God's  goodwill  to  men,  and 
to  all  creatures,  for  ever,  there  needed  no  proclamation  by 
angels,'  says  Ruskin  ( I'al  d'Arno,  x.  258).  But  this  was 
precisely  what  did  need  to  be  proclaimed,  in  view  of  human  sin 
and  ill-will  towards  God.  The  coming  of  Jesus  implies  and 
proves  that  the  divine  thoughts  to  men  are  thoughts  of  peace 
and  not  of  evil,  that  the  suspicions  of  God  which  sin  prompts 
are  unjustified,  and  that  He  intends  to  create  harmony  between 
men  and  Himself.  There  is  now  '  peace  on  earth  for  men  whom 
He  favours.'  And  this  message  is  sung  by  a  detachment  of  the 
angelic  a-TparCa ! 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  when  we  turn  to  (b)  the  language 
of  IS"'-,  where,  after  describing  how  even  a  selfish  and  callous 
magistrate  will  attend  to  a  widow's  complaint,  if  she  is  onl}' 
persistent  enough,  Jesus  asks  :  'And  will  not  God  see  that  justice 
is  done  to  his  elect  who  cry  to  him  by  day  and  night?  Will  he  be 
tolerant  to  their  foes  [en-'  avrol^,  as  in  Sir  yS""^,  of  which  this 
passage  is  a  reminiscence]?  I  tell  you.  he  will  quickly  see 
justice  done  to  his  elect.'  The  wording  is  judicial,  but  justice 
in  the  East  was  military  in  the  last  resort,  and  that  is  the 
meaning  here.  The  Sirach  passage  describes  the  confident  hope 
that  God  will  effectively  interpose  on  belialf  of  the  oppressed 
who  cry  out  bitterly  against  tlie  tyrannical  power  of  the  over- 
lords. These  pagan  oppressors  will  be  put  down  from  their 
thrones,  and  Israel,  the  mourning  widow,  relieved.  The  Lucan 
words  suggest  that  some  saying  of  Jesus  lias  been  sharpened  in 
the  course  of  transmission  through  a  period  of  what  seemed  to 
the  Apostolic  Church  to  be  almost  intolerable  misery.  It  is  a 
momentary  relapse  into  the  terms  if  not  into  the  spirit  of 
militant  Jewish  eschatology.  But  the  wonder  is  that  such 
relapses  were  not  more  frequent.  Besides,  the  cry  for  vengeance 
on  the  foes  of  religion  is  the  Oriental  expression  of  the  innate 
yearning  for  justice  in  the  moral  order.  The  note  of  impatience 
with  God's  apparent  toleration  of  evil  men  and  His  intolerable 
delay  (cf.  2  P  3^),  as  well  as  the  longing  for  the  speedy  end  of 
things  in  order  that  the  present  distress  may  be  relieved,  is  not 
so  definite  and  characteristic  as  the  appeal  for  retribution, 
however,  and,  as  this  is  loudly  echoed  in  t  Rev  e^o-il—the  great 
Quousque  of  the  church — it  obliges  us  to  look  back  upon  the 
course  and  trend  of  religious  feeling  which  prompted  it. 

War,  in  the  present,  had  been  regarded  by  Israel 
as  occasionally  a  pnnishment  of  the  nation  for 
wrong-doing  ;  the  prophets  had  tanght  that  faith- 
lessness to  Jahweh  might  be  requited  by  invasion 
and  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power  raised 

*  There  is  a  parallel  (see,  further,  F.  H.  Chase,  TS  i.  3 
[Cambridge,  1891],  pp.  31  f.,  147  f.)  in  the  eleventh  Benediction 
of  the  early  Jewish  liturgy  :  '  Restore  our  judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  our  counsellors  as  at  the  begiTuiing  ;  remove  from  us  grief 
and  suffering  ;  reign  thou  over  us,  O  Lord,  thou  alone  .  .  .  and 
for  slanderers  let  there  be  no  hope,  and  let  all  wir^kedness  perish 
as  in  a  moment ;  let  all  thine  enemies  be  speedily  cut  off,  and 
the  dominion  of  arrogance  do  thou  uproot  and  crush,  cast  down 
and  humble  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  breakest  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  arrogant.'  This 
primitive  petition  may  be  '  for  the  restoration  of  political 
autonomy,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  significance 
is  Messianic'  (Abrahams,  in  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book^ 
London,  1014,  p.  Ixiv).  Perhaps  ;  and  yet  the  messianin  outlook 
includes  the  national  supremacy.  Would  a  primitive  Christian, 
especially  if  he  had  been  trained  in  this  discipline,  always 
be  able  to  pray  *Thy  Kingdom  come'  without  similar  asso- 
ciations? 

t  The  older  cry  in  Enoch  47J^f-  runs ;  •  In  those  days  shall 
have  ascended  the  prayer  of  the  righteous,  and  the  blood  of  the 
righteous  from  the  earth  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  In  those 
days  the  holy  ones  who  dwell  above  in  the  heavens  shall  unite 
with  one  voice  ...  on  behalf  of  the  blood  of  the  righteous 
which  has  been  shed  .  .  .  that  justice  may  be  done  them,  and 
that  tliey  may  not  have  to  suffer  for  ever.'  The  Son  of  Man 
enables  the  elect  themselves  to  annihilate  the  enemy  (4S8f  ). 
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up  by  Jalnveh  for  that  purpose.  The  people  inij;ht 
uuoil  to  be  chastised  or  pur^'eil  by  some  '  bitter  and 
hasty'  outside  coniiuoror,  altbou;,'li  eveiitually 
.lahweh  tlirows  away  His  very  tool  (<•{.,  e.g.,  tlie 
Book  of  IlabaUUulv  and  Bt  32="-).  This  is  still 
recognized  not  only  in  tiie  Psalms  of  Solomun  but 
as  late  as  the  I'irkr.  Abot/i,  where  (5")  '  the  sword 
conies  upon  the  world  for  tlie  suppression  of  justice 
and  the  iierversion  of  justice,  and  for  those  w  ho  do 
not  explain  the  Torah  according,'  to  rule'  {i.e.  for 
heterodox  ways).*  Kven  in  the  Zadokite  docu- 
ment (Charles,  Apocrypha  and  Psciirlcpif/rfipha, 
ii.  HIG)  the  militant  niessiah  himself  destroys  the 
disloyal  by  the  sword  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
new  covenant  (9"').  But  the  last-named  predic- 
tion is  eschatolog'ical,  and  it  suj;f;csts  the  three 
war-scones  in  the  la>t  act  of  the  ilrama,  as  esciuito- 
logy  usually  shaped  the  future  course  of  theworlil. 
(a)  Wars  and  bloodshed,  the  '  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars'  of  which  the  Gospels  speak,  jirecede  the 
dawn  of  the  messianic  a<;'e ;  international  strife 
ushers  in  the  new  era  here  as  in  the  contemiiorarj' 
astrological  sc'henie  of  Hellenism, t  but  it  is  not 
war  waged  upon  Israel.  The  people  of  Go<l  may 
suffer  in  the  conflict,  but  they  are  not  the  objects 
of  the  pagan  campaign.  (6)  Then  comes  a  campaign 
of  God  or  niessiah  against  the  ojiponents  of  Israel, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  instigated  by  Satan  and 
his  agents.  This  hope,  which  thrills  through  one 
class  of  apocalypses,  including  Enoch,  liaruch,  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  and  the  early  Jewish  strata  of 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  is  still  maintained  in  2  Ks 
13^-"-  ;  the  colours  of  the  sketch  vary,  from  Is  24-27 
downwards,  but  the  general  outline  remains  the 
same  ;  the  assault  of  the  massed  pagans  is  a  failure, 
anil  they  are  enslaved  or  annihilated,  so  that  the 
saints  can  now  enjoy  the  peace  for  which  they 
have  lived  and  longed.  Nevertheless,  these  dreams 
of  peace  are  always  based  on  war;  .Jalnveh  or 
niessiah  must  do  for  the  people  what  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves,  i.e.  rout  and  overpower  the  foe. 
'  The  allegiance  of  the  nations  is  evidently  thought 
of  as  growing  out  of  their  fear  and  awe  in  the 
presence  of  the  irresistible  God.  He  reigns  as  a 
gTeat  conqueror.  He  fights  no  more  because  there 
is  nobody  left  to  oppose  him.  The  jieace  that  is 
to  prevail  is  a  peace  that  has  been  conquered  by 
the  sword  of  Yaliweh.  The  day  of  Yalnveh  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  Golden  Age  is  the  day  of  battle 
upon  which  he  from  the  heavens  sets  the  battle  in 
array  and  once  for  all  overthrows  all  his  foes, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal.' J  As  the  demon- 
ology  developed,  the  foes  became  more  super- 
natural, not  so  much  isolated  powers  as  agencies 
of  a  transcendental  evil  realm  ;  but  the  human 
instruments  of  the  Satanic  delusion  were  never 
entirely  left  out  of  the  picture.  Then  [c)  the  clos- 
ing battle  between  God  and  the  sjiiritual  hosts  of 
Satan  rounds  off'  the  campaign  and  the  drama  of 
the  ages.  This  is  a  single  combat,  so  far  as  God 
or  niessiah  is  concerned  ;  even  less  than  in  (h)  is 
there  any  real  place  for  hosts  of  men  or  of  angels 
aiding  tlie  divine  conqueror.  They  may  escort 
Him,  but  by  a  breath  or  a  word  He  wins  the  victory 
single-handed.  Thus  evil  is  finally  routed  where 
it  originally  arose — in  the  spiritual,  supra-natural 
region. 

Living  in  an  atmosphere  which  was  charged 
with  such  militant  elements,  an  atmosphere 
breathed  by  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  earnest 

*  .Tosephus  (liJ  vi.  40)  makes  Titus  ask  hia  troops  connrJently, 
at  tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem.  '  What  do  their  dissensions  arui 
famine  and  sie^'c  mean,  except  that  God's  wrath  is  against  them 
and  His  aid  on  onr  side  ? ' 

t  The  parallels,  whioh  are  sometimes  close,  are  collected  by 
F.  IJoll,  Arts  tier  Ofenbarutifj  Johannis,  Leipzig,  1914,  pp. 
130-135. 

I  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  '  Relijjion  and  War  in  Israel,'  in  .i./Th  xix. 
[1915]  30. 


souls  of  the  age,  did  Christianity  in  the  early 
church  become  alVected  by  this  hot  air?  To 
answer  this  question,  we  must  lirst  of  all  glance  at 
the  rauline  eschatology  and  chrislology. 

The  jirevalciit  idea  that  the  crucihxion  had  been 
a  di.-iastrous  strategical  error  on  the  Jiart  of  the 
supernaluial  I'liwers  of  evil  in  the  uiiiver.se  (1  Co 
2")  was  natmally  connecteii  with  the  idea  that 
Jesus  had  then  and  there  triumphed  over  these 
dethroned  authorities  of  the  present  age.  The 
forgiveness  secured  bj'  Christ  at  His  death  and 
resurrection  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  signal  triumph 
over  the  hostile  demon-siiirits  (Col  2"'-):  'he  cut 
away  the  angelic  Killers  and  Powers  from  us, 
exposing  thein  to  all  the  world  and  triumphing 
(C/najujSfiiuas)  over  them  in  the  cross.'  They  are 
disarmed  and  rendered  impulent  to  injure  Chris- 
tians. St.  Paul  drives  home  the  paradox  by  his 
military  metaphor.  The  cross  is  not  the  ignomini- 
ous defeat  of  Jesus  ;  it  marks  the  open  subjugation 
of  His  supernatural  foes,  it  is  a  trophy  of  His 
victor}',  which  has  decisively  stripped  them  of 
their  power.  The  metaphor  is  military,  a.s  in  the 
martial  (|uota(ioii  of  I'qili  4",  but  it  is  more  than  a 
metaphor.  The  hunutn  soul  is  beset  by  those  real 
supernatural  forces,  and  the  victory  of  Jesus 
inaugurates  the  peace  and  freedom  of  His  people 
(so  1  P  3--).  'riius  it  is  that  Athanasius  [i/e 
Inearn.  xxiv.  4)  takes  the  crucilixion — altliou'di 
he  proceeds,  in  his  passion  for  demonolog}-,  to  add 
(xxv.  5f. )  that  Jesus  was  lifte<l  u]>  on  the  cross  to 
'clear  the  air'  from  the  demons  who  infested  it 
and  beset  the  hiiinan  soul  with  their  stratagems. 
In  1  Co  15™-  the  last  battle  in  the  campaign  is 
described,  when  death  is  tinally  annihilated  after 
the  rout  of  all  the  anti-divine  authorities  and 
jiowers  ;  then  and  only  then  docs  the  triumphant 
Christ,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  hand  over  His  myal 
authority  to  the  Father.  Kven  if  rayixa.  ('each  in 
his  own  division  ')  in  v.^  is  not  a  military  metaphor, 
as  Trapovffla,  the  visit  of  a  potentate,  certainh'  is, 
the  follow  ing  passage  delinilely  depicts  a  Christian 
riqilic.'i  of  (<;)  above,  and  human  as  well  a.s  su]ier- 
natuial  foes  are  included  in  the  rout  which  brings 
the  messianic  reign  to  a  successful  conclusion.* 
The  inlluence  of  the  tradition  in  the  UOtli  psalm 
is  felt  here  as  elsewhere,  even,  e.g.,  in  an  epistle 
like  Ilelirews,  where  the  primitive  e.schatological 
idea  of  the  enthroned  Christ  waiting  in  heaven 
until  His  enemies  are  humiliated  and  forced  to  do 
homage,  or,  as  the  Oriental  phrase  went,  'put 
under  his  feet'  (10'-'-),  is  out  ot  keeping  with  the 
author's  characteristic  scheme  of  things.  In 
Hebrews  the  expression  is  almostentirely  ligiirative. 
lint  in  the  Pauline  eschatology  the  realistic  idea 
emerges  in  the  apocalyptic  preiliction  of  2  Th  !"• 
and  2'^'-,  where  the  apostle  hints  that  King  Jesus 
must  ultimately  intervene  to  defeat  the  lawless 
one  whom  even  the  restraining  power  of  the 
Koman  emjiire  could  not  hold  in  check.  The 
mysterious  opponent  is  a  sort  of  false  niessiah, 
issuing  from  .hidaism,  and  invested  with  a  Satanic 
authority  which  produces  a|)0sta.sy  on  the  verge  of 
the  end.  The  delusion  sweeps  .lews  and  pagans 
alike  into  an  infatuated  rcicllion  against  Goil. 
St.  Paul  has  nothing  to  saj'  about  the  fate  of 
Satan,  who  instigates  the  outburst.  It  is  the 
victims  and  tools  of  Satan  who  are  destroyed,  those 
who  at  present  jiersecute  Christians  and  those  who 
dare  to  eugage  in  the  last  and  imminent  struggle 
to  their  own  doom — 'men  who  will  jiay  the  penally 
of  being  destroj'ed  eternally.'  Tliis  apocalyptic 
prediction  draws  upon  sagas  like  those  in  Daniel 

•  Ultimately,  this  messianic  trinniph  (joes  hack  to  the  cosmo- 
logioal  myth  of  a  contest  between  tJotI  and  the  powers  of  the 
ahyss  ;  hut,  lonjr  before  Christianity,  the  mytlt  had  been  moral- 
ized and  developed,  so  much  so  that  an  tncideiU.al  Kliini>sc  of 
this  hinterland,  like  that  in  IV  S9i<*  ('  thou  hast  broken  ilahab 
in  piet:eH'),  seems  almost  foreign  to  tlie  OT. 


and  in  the  Asccnsio  Isaiw ;  it  is  from  the  former 
especially  that  the  note  of  self-deification  as  a  trait 
of  the  last  deceiver  is  derived. 

Half  a  century  later  the  ardent  messianic  hope 
of  a  eampaigti  against  antichrist  (cf.  DAC  i.  67  f. ), 
which  breathes  through  this  passage  in  2  Tliess. , 
broke  out  again  under  the  strain  of  the  Domitianic 
persecution.  In  2  Thess.  the  hot  air  of  the  later 
Judaism,  with  its  apocalyptic  anticipation  of  the 
jus  tnlionis  applied  by  God  to  the  enemies  of  His 
people  and  His  cause,  produces  a  climax  of  history 
which  is  judicial*  rather  than  distinctively  military. 
The  moral  order  is  vindicated  by  an  overwhelming 
manifestation  of  the  di\ine  glory  which  sweeps  all 
enemies  of  Jesus  and  of  Christians  to  ruin.  The 
outraged  conscience  becomes  indignant  and  even 
vindictive  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  to  itself  or  to 
others.  The  relief  of  the  distressed  elect  means 
the  doom  of  their  foes,  and  the  encouragement 
oflered  is  the  hojie  of  such  a  speedy  and  crushing 
intervention.  Christians  need  not  stir  a  finger. 
Their  very  sufl'ering  sets  in  motion  the  divine 
engine  of  retribution  against  these  wanton  foes  of 
goodness.  This  is  emphatic  enough,  but  it  is  when 
we  pass  forward  to  the  apocalypse  of  St.  John  (cf. 
DAC  i.  71  f.)  that  we  come  upon  what  is  by  far 
the  most  e.\plicit  reproduction  of  this  militant 
messianism,  from  the  livid  horse  of  6'  (for  the 
horse  is  invariably  a  martial  figure;  cf.  DAC  i. 
585  f.)  onwards,  amid  the  horrors  and  terrors  of 
the  pei'iod  which  the  pi'ophet  anticipates  in  the 
near  future,  when  Christians  are  harried  ruthlessly 
by  the  authorities  for  refusing  to  join  in  the 
Imperial  worship.  The  prophet  repeats  unflinch- 
ingly the  message  of  Jesus :  submit  patiently  to 
the  trial  (13''"'"),  do  not  resent  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  ordeal. 

'  Let  any  one  who  has  an  ear  listen  : — Whoever 
is  destined  fur  captivity,  to  captivity  he  goes :  t 
whoever  kills  by  the  sword,  by  the  sword  must 
he  he  killed.  This  is  what  shows  the  patience  and 
faith  of  the  saints,'  viz.  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  force,  when  they  were  sent  to  prison 
or  put  to  death  for  declining  to  invoke  the  em- 
peror's genius  and  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
on  the  altar.  Even  when  the  pagan  hordes 
from  the  East  are  roused  by  God  to  attack  and 
destroy  Rome,  the  saints  rejoice,  but  it  is  the 
rejoicing  of  those  who  '  stand  still  and  see  the 
salvation  of  God '  in  the  rout  of  their  oppressor ; 
they  take  no  active  part  in  the  campaign.  J  The 
prophet  maintains  the  primitive  Christian  stand- 
point on  this  issue.  There  is  no  question  whatso- 
ever of  an  armed  revolt  against  the  State.  The 
duty  of  Christians  is  simply  to  wait,  under  any 
storm  of  persecution,  until  God  intervenes  to 
inaugurate  tiie  reign  of  the  saints  by  destroying 
their  tyrant.  But  this  passivity  is  accompanied 
by  a  certain  vindictiveness  (cf.  the  taunt-song  in 
ch.  18  and  19"- )■  Now  vindictiveness,  which  is 
the  temptation  of  moral  indignation,  is  often  more 
likely  to  beset  those  who  can  do  nothing  Imt  look 
on  than  those  who  are  able  to  take  some  active 
part  in  avenging  atrocities.  So  it  is  here.  The 
Christians  exult  over  Rome's  doom,  and  their  satis- 

*  This  is  true  even  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  {yM!\  where  a 
flaminj?  quotation  from  Enoch  describes  the  capital  sentence 
upon  the  impious  ;  but  the  previous  description  of  the  deity  as 
issuing  from  his  camp  (e«  t^9  -na-piv^oKifl  auroO,  1^)  in  battle 
array  is  omitted. 

t  The  seven-fold  evil  of  the  sword,  in  Test,  Ben).  72,  is : 
bloodshed,  ruin,  tribulation,  captivity,  dearth,  panic,  and 
destruction. 

J  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  await  the  vengeance  which 
God  takes  on  their  behalf.  So  an  earlier  apocalyptist  had 
preached,  in  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  603-1 ;  •  Endure  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord  every  wound,  every  injury,  every  evil  word  and 
attack.  If  ill-requitals  befall  you,  return  thern  not  either  to 
neighbour  or  enemy,  because  the  Lord  will  return  them  for  you 
and  be  your  avensjer  on  the  day  of  great  judgement,  that  there 
be  no  avenging  here  among  men.* 


faction  is  bound  up  with  an  attitude  of  grim 
quietism.  This  is  thrown  into  relief  against  a 
singularly  dramatic  background  of  militant  super- 
natural power  in  action,  dejiicted  on  the  ordinary 
lines  of  apocal3-ptic  ho|je.  Such  a  hope  becomes 
intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  its  heart  is 
'  the  doctrine  of  the  approaching  Judgement,  and 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  aiqjruaching  Judgement  was  in 
essence  an  expression  of  the  Jews'  unquenchable 
conviction  that  God  would  not  altogether  allow 
His  Chosen  People  to  perish  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Civilization  of  the  heathen  world'  (Burkitt, 
Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses,  London,  1914, 
p.  49).  Already  this  had  been  partially  moralized 
and  made  transcendental.  Now  it  is  Christianized, 
perhaps  as  far  as  it  ever  could  be.  The  prophet 
will  have  his  people  remain  unintimidated  by  the 
last  threats  ;  he  assures  them  that  it  is  the  fury  of 
desperation — of  a  foe  ^vhose  end  is  near.  '  The 
devil  is  come  down  to  you,  having  great  wrath, 
because  he  knoweth  that  he  hatli  but  a  short  time.' 
St.  John  encourages  the  church  by  the  thought 
that  the  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Roman 
power  is  God's  affair,  a  Satanic  challenge  of  their 
God  which  can  have  only  one  ending.  But  this 
thought  is  worked  out  in  a  series  of  predictions 
which  are  sometimes  truculept  and  weird  ;  the 
adversary  of  God  is  no  longer  a  political  power,  it 
is  an  incarnation  of  supernatural  evil  ;  the  Roman 
State  is  an  inspiration  of  the  devil,  and  the  final 
struggle  is  between  the  protagonists  of  good  and 
evil.  This  Asiatic  Christian  prophet  allows  no 
considerations  of  patriotism  to  qualify  or  check 
his  exultant  anticipations  of  the  doom  tliat  is  to 
fall  upon  the  Roman  empire.  He  .anticiijates,  as 
some  of  the  later  Siljyllinists  did,  the  triumpii  of 
tlie  East  over  the  West ;  only,  the  antipathy  is 
based  on  a  resentment  not  of  Rome's  economic 
maladministration  but  of  her  irreligious  policy  in 
the  Eastern  and  especially  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
There  is  to  be  an  end,  before  long,  to  the  fascina- 
tion, tlie  impiety,  and  the  luxury  of  Rome — all 
due  to  her  possession  by  the  evil  one  !  The  victory 
already  won  over  the  dragon  in  the  upper  world  is 
being  followed  by  the  dragon's  tinal  campaign  on 
earth  ;  *  in  the  crushing  offensive  taken  by  God 
the  prophet  sees  a  bloody  rout  of  the  enemy, 
messiah  in  action  as  a  triumphant  conqueror,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  all  Satan's  hosts,  human 
and  supernatural.  The  divine  retribution  is 
worked  out  in  history.  The  transcendental  and 
supernatural  transformation  of  messiah's  conquest 
is  as  obvious  as  in  the  later  Jewish  apocalyptic, 
more  obvious  indeed  at  several  points,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  historical  process  is  evapor- 
ated into  a  spiritual  sequence.  The  book  lent 
itself  to  allegory,  but  allegory  was  the  last  thing 
in  the  writer's  mind.  Tb  >  author  or  prophet  is 
dealing  with  realities  of  tliis  world  ;  the  Roman 
religious  policy  is  to  him  the  supreme  device  of 
S.atan,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  calls 
out  tlie  powers  of  God  and  His  messiah.  It  is  a 
holy  war  which  ends  in  a  ghastly  Armageddon  for 
the  wanton  world-power  which  has  proudly  defied 
the  moral  order  and  stained  itself  with  blood,  especi- 
ally with  the  Ijlood  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  Not 
until  this  victory  has  been  won  {I9"'  2V-'-)  can  the 
warrior-messiali  celebrate  His  marriage  ;  but,  once 
the  divine  commandant  has  triuniidied,  He  and 
His  Bride,  the  Church,  have  an  endless  day  of 
peace  and  bliss  before  them.f 

*  Most  of  these  ghastly  touches  {e.g.,  14™  ;  cf.  En  1003)  have 
precedents,  if  not  sources,  in  i\\e  militant  apocalyptic 
messianism  ;  e.g.  the  formation  of  angelic  hosts  to  destroy  the 
wicked  is  a  commonplace  of  the  apocalyptic  strategy  against 
evil  (which  was  supernaturalized). 

t  It  is  only  fair  to  contrast  this  with  the  Jewish  Psalms  o^f 
Sotomonin  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  where  the  political  quietists  who 
claim  to  be  the  righteous  party  in  Israel  accept  the  sufiferings 


It  is  a  proof  of  the  quietist  tennier  in  early 
Cliristinnity  tliiit,  even  wlien  a  hook  ot  siicli  anient 
liin^ua^e  anil  spirit  was  ailniilted  to  llic  candn,  it 
dill  nut  make  the  elnireh  swerve  from  the  path  of 
non-resistanee  into  rebellion  against  the  Kunian 
empire.  The  chureh  ailhered  to  the  'loyalist' 
passivity  of  St.  Paul  on  this  issue.  The  seetion  of 
St.  John  s  apo(alyi)se  wliieh  resisted  the  spiritnaliz- 
iii<;  interpretation  longest  was  the  predietion  ('20'") 
of  the  saints'  reign  on  earth  ;  what  the  book  seems 
to  have  fostered  was  chiliasm  rather  than  militarist 
hojjes  of  a  supernatural  kind,  even  though  the 
military  setting  of  the  eschatologj-  is  prominent  in 
its  pages  as  it  is  not  in  2  Thessalonians.  It  is  true 
that  the  eliiliasm  itself  had  a  martial  setting,  but 
at  lirst  it  was  not  interpreted  in  a  militant  sense. 
The  early  ehiliasts  were  not  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
There  was  a  danger  of  this,  b>it  the  danger  wa.s 
never  real  in  the  early  centuries.  The  ideal  of 
Christianity  remained  i)eaceful  —  an  important 
point,  for  no  aspirations  of  martial  success  were 
excited  in  the  church's  mind,  and  there  was  no 
glorilication  of  the  sword.  In  the  main*  the 
church  kept,  practically  as  well  as  ideally,  to  an 
eschatology  wliidi  was  not  coloured  bj-  the  militant 
Impes  of  this  apocalyptic  tract. 

3.  Martial  metaphors  and  illustrations. — But, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  e.\tent  to  which 
some  primitive  Christians  took  a  realistic  view  of 
their  new  messianic  hope  in  its  e-schatological  out- 
look, there  is  no  dubiety  raised  by  their  description 
of  the  Christian  life  in  military  terms.  The  one 
passes  into  the  other  through  the  conception  of 
Satan  as  the  inspirer  of  heresy  (c.i/.  Uo  16'-")  and 
persecution  (1  PS";  of.  Z>.-lCi.  294),  as  the  foe  to 
be  resisted.  The  very  resistance  tends  to  assume 
militant  forms  of  expression.  As  the  Persian 
dualism  had  contributed  to  develop  the  dejiionology 
of  the  later  Judaism,  it  intensilied  the  sense  of 
moral  conflict.  -Mithraism  was  one  outcome  of 
this  tension,  in  the  later  days.  But  the  dualism 
never  became  so  sharp,  metaphysically  and  morally, 
in  Christianity  or  even  in  Judaism;  Satan  was 
never  considered  to  be  on  anything  like  equal 
terms  with  his  divine  antagonist.  Note  how  this 
militant  exi)ression  of  the  faith  prevailed.  Early 
Christians  spoke  of  them.selves  as  soldiers  of  God, 
just  because  they  were  not  literally  soldiers  as, 
e.g.,  the  Maccabees  had  been.  They  were  not  even 
crusaders.  Their  militarj'  language  is  purely  meta- 
phorical and  tigurative.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
signilicant  on  that  account.  And  it  is  curiously 
widespread.  The  early  Christian  writers  drew 
U[)on  agriculture,  architecture,  sla^ery,  law, 
marriage,  sea-faring,  and  even  the  games,  to 
illustrate  their  faith,  but  scarcely  any  one  of  these 
departments  of  life  furnished  such  a  number  of  apt 
and  favourite  metaphors  for  the  heroic  aspect  of 
the  new  religion  as  the  Roman  armj'.  When  we 
consider  that  these  Christians  had  as  yet  no  rank 
or  standing  in  the  Roman  world,  .and  also  that 
thej'  inherited  traditions  of  a  resolutely  pai-ilic 
nature  from  their  Lord,  this  becomes  all  the  more 
remarkable.  In  one  aspect  it  was  part  of  the  de- 
orientalizing  of  Christianity.  As  '  messiah  '  was 
replaced  by  the  equivalent  'Lord,'  so  'carrying 
the  cross' involved  ideas  which  were  more  intelli- 
gible to  nonSi!iiiitic  people  when  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  military  figures.  More  than  once  we 
feel  that  the  early  Christians  were  sensible  of  the 

of  Pompey's  invasion,  in  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  triumph  of 
messiah.  The  triumph  leads  to  a  reipn  which  is  not  military, 
hut  it  means  a  national  predotninanne  of  Israel  ;  ond  '  the 
purely  ethical  interest  is  suhordiiiate  to  the  national  one,  and 
more  iiartieularly  to  the  Pharisair  prnirramme '  (E.  F.  Scott, 
Thf!  Kin(j(lnm  and  the  Mesftififi.  Edintiur(;:h,  1911,  p.  48). 

•The  Acta  PauU  (see  below),  jkerhnps  contemporary  with 
Celsus,  show  how  the  lantniape,  if  not  the  actions,  of  Christians 
could  ^ve  rise  to  suspicions  of  treason. 


iiariidox  anil  even  delighted  in  the  use  of  such 
language.  To  state  the  gospel  of  peace  in  ti'rnis 
of  warfare  was  a  telling  as  well  as  an  inlelligihie 
method  of  sclf-expre.ssion.  To  siiy  that  their  faith 
was  '  the  victory  which  conquers  llie  world,'  or  that 
by  bearing  persecution  and  stidering  they  were 
'  more  than  conciuerors,'  was  to  put  a  new  edge  on 
language.  Besides,  their  principles  were  so  well 
known  that  these  militant  terms  could  be  employed 
without  the  smallest  risk  of  misconception,  either 
to  themselves  or  to  those  who  overheard  I  hem. 

Take  the  Paulino  epistles,  to  begin  with.  St. 
Paul  never  calls  himself  the  soldier  of  Cod  or  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  in  two  of  his  latest  letters,  when 
he  was  in  daily  contact  with  the  Roman  troops  in 
his  captivity,  he  describes  Epaphroditus  (Pli  2^) 
and  Arciiippus  (Philem-;  cf.  Jj.iC  i.  89)  as  his 
fellow-soldier.s. *  St.  I'aul's  experience  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  happier  than  that  of  Ignatius.  The 
latter  was  disgusted  with  them.  He  calls  his 
armed  escort  a  set  of  wild  biutes  {ail  Jiom.  v.  1): 
'  I  am  bound  fast  to  ten  leopards  (that  is,  a  company 
of  soldiers),  who,  the  better  they  are  treated,  grow- 
worse  and  worse.'  When  pious  Christians  gave 
these  soldiers  money  (see  above,  p.  ()48),t  in  order 
to  get  access  to  Ignatius,  the  guard  did  not  cease 
to  ill-treat  him  ;  they  only  became  more  brutal 
and  bullying  to  their  prisoner.  St.  Paul  makes 
no  complaints  against  his  militarj'  guard  (.\c  28'"), 
and  iniieed  we  know  that  notonlj'  the  procurator 
Felix  (Ac  24^)  but  the  officer  of  the  Imperial 
regiment  (DAC  i.  123 f.)  who  condncted  him  to 
Rome  behaved  with  courtesy  and  consideration 
(Ac  27') — a  feature  which  more  than  once  recurs 
in  the  red  record  of  the  martyrs,  for  soliliers  had 
police -work  to  do,  and  they  could  alleviate  a 
prisoner's  lot,  if  they  chose.  St.  Paul's  epistles 
araw  repeatedly  and  lavishly  on  the  military  voca- 
bul.ary.  Thus,  the  apostolic  instructions  which 
were  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  church  at 
Thessalonica  are  called  by  the  technical  military 
term  ?rapa77eMai  (1  Th  4"),  as  in  I  Ti  V  (TavTyjv  ttiv 
Ta.pay-tc\ia.v  Trapa.Tide/ia.1  ffoi),  in  order  to  emphasize 
their  authority.  A  similar  note  of  discipline  is 
struck  in  2  Th  3"-,  where  the  church  is  told  that 
it  must  not  degenerate  into  a  disorderly  mob  of 
individuals  who  break  their  ranks  {irapayyiWo^iti' 
Si  viJ.lv,  kt\.);  also,  mutineers  are  tio  be  avoided, 
just  as  the  Roman  general  Germanicushad  ordered 
in  the  case  of  a  mutiny  (see  Lightfoot's  Notes  on 
Epp.  of  Si.  Paul,  London,  1895,  p.  129).  On  the 
contrary,  churches  which  are  free  from  insubordina- 
tion and  united  in  a  common  obedience  to  the 
ordersof  the  gospel  are  commended  ;  itisajdeasure, 
the  apostle  writes  to  the  Colossian  Christians  (Col 
2^),  '  to  note  your  steadiness  and  the  solid  front  of 
your  faith  in  Christ,'  which  no  specious  heresies 
had  been  able  to  break  ;  and  the  Philippian  Chris- 
tians are  congratulated  on  having  presented  an 
undivided  front  against  persecution  and  suHering 
(I'll  !""•  :  '  Let  me  know  you  are  standing  firm  in 
a  common  spirit,  lighting  side  by  side  like  one  man 
for  the  faith  of  the  gospel.     Never  be  scared  for  a 

•  Sirach's  naive  retnark  (ST^i^  '8  rather  HifTcrent: 
'  A  Dfood  friend  fights  with  one's  enemy, 

And  holds  the  shield  up  airainst  adversaries : 
Forget  not  a  comrade  in  conltict, 
And  forsake  him  not  when  thou  art  taking  spoil-* 

Still,  this  could  be  partially  turned  into  metaphor,  as  by  Julian 
(Orat.  viii.  242a  :  toO  in<rrov  ^liXov  Kai  iTfto&i'fiov  <rvi-atrm<rToi' 
Kal  irpht  TOuc  Ktv^vvoxn  airpaiitaaiiTTOV  Koii'tuvov)  in  his  grateful 
praise  of  Sallustius.  Ca-sar  used  to  address  his  troops  not  as 
soldiers  but  by  the  term  '  comrades '  (Suet.  C'trs.  07  ;  '  Hlandiore 
nomine  ctuntnitilmifs  appcllabat');  tint  St.  Paul  addresses  his 
two  friends  neither  as  their  le.adcr  nor  in  flattery.  They  and  he 
are  serving  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  God. 

t  Pcr}>eliia  and  her  friends  paid  in  order  to  get  occasionally 
out  of  the  foul,  dark  cell  into  the  larger  prison  ('constituenint 
praemio  ut  paucis  horis  emissi  in  mcliorem  locum  careens 
refrigeraremus' [/'os^io  6'.  yVr;«(iMp,  iii.J).  Josephus  mentions 
a  similar  case  in  ^nf.  xviii.  233. 
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second  by  your  oitponents,  etc.* ;  4^ :  *  These  women 
.  .  .  liave*  foTighl  at  my  side  in  the  active  service 
of  the  j;osi)el,  along  with  Clement  and  the  rest 
of  my  fellow-workers').*  Thrice  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  is  mentioned  :  in  Ko  6^3  ('  The  wat,^es  of  sin 
is  death,'  where  ofujrta,  meaning  the  rations  and 
pay  of  tlie  soUlier,  which  lie  gets  as  his  due,  is 
contrasted  witli  the  xa/no-Mo-.t  or  free  gift  of  eternal 
life);  in  1  Co  9^,  where  tlie  right  of  an  apostle  to 
he  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  church  is 
defended  or  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  a  soldier 
in  the  legions  ('Does  a  soldier  provide  his  own 
supplies?') ;  and  in  2  Co  IP,  where  he  explains  to 
the  Corinthians  that  he  had  not  accepted  any  re- 
muneration from  them  because  he  had  'made  a 
levy  on  other  churches,  taking  pay  (d^J/ivi'iov)  from 
them  so  as  to  minister  to  you.'  In  addition  to  the 
trumpet  +  sounding  for  the  charge  (1  Co  14^:  *  If 
the  trumpet  sounds  indistinct,  who  will  get  ready 
for  the  fray?' — tlie  assumption  being  that  all  are 
brave  enougli  to  serve  if  they  only  hear  the  signal, 
whereas  the  coward  in  Theoplirastus,  Char.  xxv. 
5,  sits  in  his  tent  and  grumbles  that  t6  iroXemKdv  is 
sounded  only  too  distinctly!),  the  familiar  and 
splendid  procession  of  triumph,  accorded  to  a 
successful  general  at  Home,  is  used  to  describe  the 
success  won  by  God  through  St.  Paul's  preaching 
missions  :  *  Wherever  I  gu,  thank  God,  he  makes 
my  life  a  constant  pageant  of  triumph  in  Christ' 
('2  Co  S'-*).  The  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
lias  two  other  military  allusions  of  interest,  besides 
that  in  6"^  to  weapons  for  attack  and  defence — one 
to  envoys  or  amV)assadors  (cf.  DA  C  i.  52)  who  press 
the  otier  of  peace  (5-" :  '  I  am  an  envoy  for  Christ, 
God  appealing  by  me,  as  it  were— be  reconciled  to 
God,  I  entreat  you  on  behalf  of  Christ '),  the  other 
to  an  evangelist's  work  as  storming  the  citadel 
(10^** :  'I  do  live  in  the  flesh,  but  I  do  not  make 
war  as  the  tlesh  does  ;  the  weapons  of  my  warfare 
are  not  weapons  of  the  Hesh,  but  divinely  strong 
to  demolish  fortresses  §— I  demolish  theories  and 
any  rampart  thrown  up  to  resist  the  knowledge  of 
God,  I  take  every  project  prisoner  to  make  it  obey 
Christ,  I  am  prepared  to  court-martial  any  one 
who  remains  insubordinate,  once  your  submission 
is  complete').  The  latter  passage,  with  its  siege- 
metaphor,  which  Philo  had  already  employed  (e._^. 
de  Con/us.  Ling.  26,  on  Jg  8^  de  Abrah.  26,  38),  'is 
a  vigorous  account  of  St.  Paul's  activity  in  fighting 
for  the  good  cause  till  it  was  triumphant ;  he  claims 
to  make  a  trenchant  attack  on  all  church  theories, 
however  formidable,  wliich  in  his  view  dispute  the 
freedom  and  authority  of  the  gospel;  he  will  give 
them  no  quarter ;  any  notion  subversive  of  the 
faith  starts  him  to  take  the  offensive  ;  the  pride 
and  rebelliousness  which  are  entrenched  in  the 
human  mind,  even  within  the  church,  are  a  per- 
petual summons  to  him.  The  siege  of  Mansoul  is 
a  challenge  to  his  powers.  And  he  emphasizes  at 
the  end  his  apostolic  authority  over  the  members 
of  the  church  ;  he  will  court-martial  any  seditious 
and  disorderly  person. 

*  So  Ig:natius  begins  hi3  letter  to  the  Christiana  of  Magnesia 
(ad  Magn.  i.  l)by  praising  '  the  splendid  order'  of  their  devotion 
to  God  (to  iroAveuTaKTOf).  Even  tjurfu-yos  in  Ph  43  may  be 
equivalent  to  commitito. 

i  Tertullian's  love  of  militari-  phrases  leads  him  to  translate 
even  x«P'o-Ma  by  an  army  terni,  donativum  (de  Resurr.  Carnis, 
47).     See  below,  p.  655. 

t  In  the  opening  stanza  of  his  hymn  on  St.  Paul  (Hymni  et 
Seguentice,  Ixvii.)  Abelard  compares  liim  to  such  a  trumpet : 
'Tuba  Domini,  Paule,  maxima, 
De  coelestibus  dans  tonitrua, 
Hostes  dissipans,  cives  aggrega.' 
The  effect  of  the  trumpet-call  upon  a  camp  is  vividly  described 
in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  de  Mundo  (399^),  which  is  not  much 
later  than  the  NT. 

§  The  battering-ram  was  twice  used  against  Jerusalem,  by 
Pompey  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  l)  and  by  Titus  (Josephus,  BJ  vi.  i.  3). 
These  siege-machines  are  discussed  and  described  in  Justus 
Lipsius,  Foliorcetic6n  (Amsterdam,  1605),  bk.  iii. 


Hardly  any  passage  is  so  vivid  with  military  allusions,  ex- 
cept the  description  •  of  the  Christian  armour  in  1  Th  5^  and 
Ejih  6i**''-.  The  former  reference  to  faith  and  love  as  the 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  hope  of  salvation  as  the  helmet  of  the 
Christian,  implies  (I)  that  faith  in  God  and  nmtual  love  are  a 
unity,  and  that,  instead  of  retjuiringto  be  protected,  they  form 
the  real  protection  of  the  Christian  character  against  the  moral 
dangers  tliat  threaten  the  church  in  the  last  days;  they  are 
ours  to  be  used,  not  to  be  admired  or  laid  aside  as  loo  good  and 
delicate  for  contact  with  the  rough  world.  (2)  What  protects 
tlie  vital  centre  of  the  Christian  lite  is  hope  of  the  future  salva- 
tion which  is  imminent;  this  is  a  Christian  addition  to  the 
OT  imagery  which  St.  Paul  probably  has  in  mind  ;  to  lose  hope 
is  to  lose  everything.  He  is  saying  metaphorically  wliat  is  put 
otherwise  in  Lk  21'-^  ('  when  these  things  begin  to  happen,  look 
up  and  raise  your  heads;  for  your  release  is  not  far  distant'), 
in  Ei>h  6i0f'  the  details  are  much  enlarged,  and  the  supernatural 
opponents  are  brought  into  the  foreground.  '  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  strength  of  his  might ;  put  on  God's  armour 
[hest  description  of  the  Roman  Travon-Aia  in  Polyb.  vi.  xxiii.  2f.] 
so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  against  the  stratagems  of  the  devil '  [as 
the  inspirer  of  heresies — cf.  41^— and  persecutions].  The  devil, 
I  say,  'for  we  have  to  struggle,  not  with  blood  and  flesh  but 
with  the  angelic  Rulers,  the  angelic  Authorities,  the  potentates 
of  the  dark  present,  the  spiritual  forces  of  evil  in  the  heavenly 
sphere. t  So  take  God's  armour  J  [a  military  phrase;  cf. 
Jth  143;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  110,  etc.],  that  you  may  be  able  to 
make  a  stand  upon  the  evil  day  and  hold  your  ground  by  over- 
coming all  the  foe.  Hold  your  ground,  tighten  the  belt  of 
truth  [which  keeps  everything  in  its  place]  about  your  loins, 
wear  integrity  as  your  coat  of  mail,  and  have  }'our  feet  sho(i 
with  the  stability  §  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  above  all  ['  the  Roman 
n-at'oirAta  consists  first  of  all  in  the  shield'— five  feet  by  two  and 
a  half  (Polybius)l,  take  faith  as  your  shield,  to  enable  you  to 
quench  all  the  fire-tipped  darts  II  flung  by  the  evil  one,  put  on 
salvation  as  your  helmet, H  and  take  the  Spirit  as  j'our  s'vord  ' ; 
i.e.,  the  writer  adds,  'the  word  of  God'— the  idea  being,  ap- 
parently, that  an  apt  and  .ready  memory  of  Scripture  would 
form  an  effective  means  of  counteracting  and  defeating  evil 
suggestions  (cf.  the  use  of  the  OT  by  Jesus  in  His  temptations). 
The  long  passage  closes  by  an  appeal  for  prayer**  as  a  further 
means  of  success  in  the  Christian  conflict.  With  prayer  there 
is(v.iy,  eis  TouTO  aypvnvovvTes)  the  suggestion,  though  it  is  no 
more  than  a  suggestion,  of  alertness,  as  of  a  sentry  on  duty; 
this  is  also  hinted  at  in  other  semi-military  passages  likeRo  isl- 
and 1  Th  56f-,  but  the  most  direct  allusion  to  the  divine  sentinel 
is  one  which  occurs  in  Ph  4^  ('  God's  peace  shall  keep  guard  over 
your  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus ') — a  thought  echoed  by 
Francis  Thompson  in  '  A  Fallen  Yew ' : 

*The  hold  that  falls  not  when  the  town  is  got, 
The  heart's  heart,  whose  immurtsd  plot 
Hath  kej's  yourself  keep  not  1 

Its  keys  are  at  the  cincture  hung  of  God  ; 
Its  gates  are  trepidant  to  His  nod ; 
By  Him  its  floors  are  trod.' 

*  Like  Wis  S^'f-,  it  is  modelled  on  the  description  of  fhe  Divine 
Warrior  in  Is  59i7f-,  but,  unlike  Wis.,  it  applies  the  imagery 
to  the  individual  saint.  The  details  of  the  armour,  in  Roman 
days,  are  discussed  in  bk.  iii.  of  Justus  Lipsius,  De  Militia 
Romana  (editio  ultima,  Amsterdam,  1604,  with  illustrations). 

t  The  difficulty  of  this  phrase,  iv  toi?  cTrovpavtois,  led  to  the 
Syriac  (pesh.)  v'l.  uTroupai'iois,  and  also  to  the  idea  (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret,  etc.)  that  the  words  meant,  *our  struggle  is  for 
(possession  of)  the  heavenly  sphere.'  Origen,  in  his  Ulh  Homily 
on  Joshua  (110),  explamsthat  perfect  Christians  like  St.  Paul 
fight  aiiainst  the  spirit-forces  of  demons,  whereas  the  immature 
Christian  has  still  to  fight  against  flesh  and  blood  (i.e  the 
passions). 

J  i.e.  be  fully  equipped — a  metaphorical  use,  already  popular 
(e.g.  Tacitus  applies  the  simile  to  an  orator  \^Dial.  32],  and 
Philostratus  to  the  serious  arguments  of  a  philosopher  [  Vita 
Apull.  vi.  16]).  The  Roman  confessors  (Cyprian,  £pp.  xxxi.  5) 
apply  this  text  to  themselves,  as  they  await  martyrdom  in 
A.D.  250  during  the  Decian  persecution  ;  they  are  being  trained 
by  Christ  as  an  army  in  their  prison,  before  being  called  upon 
to  meet  the  foe  in  the  open,  i.e.  in  martyrdom. 

§  Plutarch  says  that  Marcus  Cato  'showed  himself  effective 
with  his  hands  in  battle  and  sure  and  steadfast  of  foot'  (jU. 
Cato,  i.),  i.e.  he  never  slipped  and  so  failed  to  get  in  his  blows. 
Officers  usually  wore  leather  boots  ;  ordinary  soldiers  had  thick, 
nailed  sandals. 

II  The  TTvpofioKa  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Camillus,  xxxiv.). 
Cf.  Livy's  description  of  the  phalarica  used  at  the  siege  of 
Saguntum :  '  etiamsi  haesisset  in  scuto,  nee  penetrasset  in 
corpus,  pavorem  faciebat,  quod,  qnnni  medium  accensum  mit- 
teretur,  conceptumque  ipso  motu  multo  majorem  ignem  ferret, 
arma  omilti  cogebat,  nudumque  militem  ad  insequentes  ictus 
praebebat '  (xxi.  9).  The  metaphor  of  repelling  darts  is  used  by 
Seneca  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  53rd  of  his  Epistles:  'In- 
credibilis  Philosophiae  vis  est  ad  omnem  fortuitam  vim  retun- 
dendain.  Nullum  telum  in  corpore  eius  sedet ;  munita  est  et 
solida  ;  quaedam  defatigat ;  et  velut  levia  tela  laxo  sinu  eludit ; 
quaedam  discutit,  et  in  enm  usque  qui  miserat  respuit.' 

%  '  He  was  covered  by  his  helmet  and  breastplate  at  all  parts 
of  the  body  where  he  coiild  be  mortally  wounded '(Jos.  BJ\■^.8S). 

**  One  of  Tertullian's  daring  metaphors,  in  this  line,  is  of  the 
church,  as  it  were,  besieging  God  by  prayer  ('ad  deuni,  quasi 
manu  facta,  precationibus  ambiaraus  orantes '  [Apol.  39]). 
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The  inilitarv  allusions  in   the  rastornl  epistles 
are  of  liiirh  iin'iwrtimce.     One  is  n.l.lmed  to  i  lus- 
tiate  the    un.livided  attention  leiiuirea  of   a  true 
evangelist   and  leader  in    the  ehureh  :      Join  the 
rankS  of   those   who   bear  sull.-rin-,  like   a  lova 
suklier  of  Christ  Jesus.     No  soldier  ^'cts  entangled 
in   civil   pursuits  ;  his   aim   is  to  satisly  his  loiu- 
maiidir '  ■>  'I'i  •^^'■)-'     T'le  special  vocation  demands 
absorption,  and  hardships  are  to  he  borne  as  jmrl 
of  one's  duty  in  the  ranks  (<:f.   beneca,  hp.  ./-". 
cxx   •  '  Civein  esse  se  universi  et  niilitem  cretlens, 
labores    velut    imperatos    suhiit').       The    writer 
mi"ht  have  chosen  other  metaphors— c.ff.  that  ot 
priests,   as  St.    Paul  does  in  another  connexion 
1  Co  9")— but  he  prefers  the  military  to  the  sacei- 
dotal    (cf.,  e.g.,  Servius'  comment  on   Verg.   //■-». 
vi     ()()1  •    '  Hi   qui   sacra  maxima  accipiebaut   re- 
nunciabant  omnibus  rebus,   nee  ulla  in  his  nisi 
numinum  cura  remanebat ')  hgure,  ">  order  to  gu  e 
the  idea  of   undivi.led  attention.     It  is  the  same 
conception  which  .lesus  sets  in  uiimilitary  lan-uage, 
in  Lk  'I"'-      The  otlier  allusion,  to  '  the  good  ligUt 
(1  Ti  !'*•  'I  transmit  tliese   instructions  to  you, 
Timotheus  my  son,  .  .  light  the  goodt   light  on 
these  lines,  keeping  hold  of  faith  and  a  good  cmi- 
sclence'-as   weapons   which    cannot   be   dropped 
without  danger  to  life),  proves  afresh  that  .rrpareu. 
.ffSai  is  practi.ally  an  equivalent  for  living  up  to 
the  Christian  position  in  this  world.  ■  „,  „f 

It  is  in   a  KoMian   document,  like  the  Epistle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  (xxxvii.),  however,  that  we  find 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  he  .1  up 
definiiely  as  a  pattern  to  the  Christian  church    ci. 
DAcT.hn     ^-batSt.  P=uil  bad  expressed. ntlu, 
metaphor  of  the  body  and  its  members  (1  Co  I- 
Clement    puts    in    military    language     befo.e       . 
echoes  the  I'auliue  metaphor.   _ '  My  brothers     et 
us  serve  with  all  earnestness  in  our  army,  afti^r 
His  faultless  commands.     Let  us  consider  those 
who   serve  our  [i.e.  the  Roman]  generals.     ^\  it. 
^vhat  excellent  order,  how  readily  how  subnnssiv  e  y 
thev  discharge  their  appointed  duties  !     >ot  .lU  ot 
them   arc   prefects,  nor  tribunes,  nor   centuri<,ns, 
or  in  cm.mand  of  lifty  men,  or  the   ike,  but  each 
„  his  own  rank  executes  the  orders  ot  the  Kmperor 
.and  the  generals.     The  great  cannot  live  witlumt 
the  smaU,  nor  the  small  without  the  great  ;t  tlieie 
is  a  blending  g  of  all  ranks  and  one  makes  use  o 
the  other.'     The  moral  is  that  rich  and  poor,  wise 
and  humble,  asceti,-s,  ami  all  ,,tber  vanet.es  in  the 
chur.h  must  learn  to  render  ...utual  help  and  axo.d 
insubordination ;   the  dutiful   member  n.ust    not 
decline   to   help   if   be   is   not   promoted-an  ide.i 
akeadv   put   in   military  language  by  Cicero     ad 
Aitic.'iv.iS:  'Immoetiam  in  bellum  et  in  eastra. 
Erco  erimus  iwaoot  (jui  rayoi  esse  noluimus?     b.c 
faciendum  est ')  and  still  more  aj.tly  by  Seneca  {</c 
TranquUl.  Aninm,  4  :   '  (Juid  si  mi  itare  nolis  nisi 
impeiator    aui;    tribunus?    etiamsi    ah.    primum 
frontem    tenebunt,  te  sors  inter  triarios  posuerit, 
inde  voce,  adhortatione,  exemplo.  ammo  luilita    . 

Similarly,  there  is  quite  a  military  tinge  in  the 
advice  "ivbn  by  Ignatius  to  the  church  or  clergy  of 
Smyrna  (ad  PoUjk.  vi.  2)  :    '  Give  satisfaction  to 

•  This  tc-ct  and  military  paniUel  became  a^ecial  tavrairite 

(,■  „Ori.  en    Pr.:»cm.  iv.  24,  i,l  Sum.  Horn.  25.  etc.),  l>artic«- 

;K.Vvhrntl.V  ascetic  or  cleri.ral  ideal  l.ad  to  bo  deten.led  m 

he-calv  church      It  is  quoted,  ..?.,  i..  8th  cent   Barlaam 

n^d  !/" oia;./.  (xxxix.  851 ;  cf.  also  xviii.  100 :  o.  ,r»va<r«nTac  ^ov 

the  medf^au'cnoh  Vrud'Aomino,  which  sometimes  is  not  very 
distant  from  it  in  meanrng.  oi„~>. 

J  Cf.  Sophocles,  Ajax,  161)  ff.  (tr.  F.  Storr) : 
'  Without  tlie  great  tlic  small 
111  cnuld  iruanl  the  eit.v  wall  ; 
LeaKUcd  tou'ctlier  small  and  great 
Best  defend  the  common  stale. 
S  Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  fragment  from  the  .-Eohui  of 
EuriiiidesI  which  is  cited  by  Stob=eu8.  Ft„rileg.  xhn.  20. 


Him  whom  you  serve [■rrporf.Jf.rfle  ;  cf.  2  Ti  .  ],  and 
from  whom  you  receive  your  pay  [i^u^.a,  as  above, 
,,.  (l.-,-l]-let  mme  of  you  be  lound  a  (h'serter. 
Vhi^  supieme  reproach  of  cowaiMicc  in  tl.e  (  1  had 
been  the  word  ot'  I's  78"  :  '  Tbe  children  of  F.nl.ra.m, 
being  armed  and  carrying  1k)Ws.  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle.'  Ignatius,  like  the  early  Clmstians 
l.referied  to  take  the  contemporary  illuslration  ol 
llesertion  from  the  legions.  Then  he  proceeds : 
'  Let  your  baptism  remain  as  your  sluelil,  your 
faith  as  helmet,  your  love  .us  spear  [an  iten.  never 
mentio..ed  in  1  'I'h  r.»  or  in  Eph  0"'],  your  patient 
endurance  as  armour  ;  let  you.  works  be  your  de- 
posits, that  you  may  receive  the  arrears  due  to 
you.' 

The  latter  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  payment  'n  V";""""'". 
-4    (cf.  q-teli.  Hunt,  and   Hogar«.^<u;..;»'.-"  «»" 


Iiu;;itiiii,    •  H|*""-    ~ 

»;,">  /■«,.!;«■;  London,  iVmO,  p.  2.'.2  i.).  Soldiers  at  the  moment 
rV-eived  onl  ■  half  of  the  dinaliva.'  or  bounties  awarded  lo 
thc^arin°on  any  special  occasion:  the  other  half  ol  these 
g  atmti«  was  deposited  in  the  bank  or  co.n.non  P"rf«  C/"''''')  °^, 
the  ,TL'imenl,  together  with  any  sums  which  the  soldieni  cIiotm 
Jo  de no  t  0, 'tlieiV  own  accord,  'm  the  conclusion  of  H'C'r  "■" 
of  service  they  were  entitled  to  receive  these  arrears  and  what- 
ever  stood  w  their  credit  in  the  bank.  It  was  the.r  own  pro- 
perty, exempt  even  from  the  patna  poU-slas. 

The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  partly  an  echo  of 
NT  allusions,  with  the  character.st.c  addition  ot 
the  word  on  baptism.     The  ,efere.ice  to  desertion 
a  reference  as  old  as  IMato  (.1/.-;/.  28  D.  the    .unous 
refusal  of  Socrates  to  desert  his  post,  wh.eh  Kp.c- 
tetus  [i.  9.  22  f.]  quotes  aga.nst  .-ash  and  ^•'"•."■•".V 
suicide),  had   al.eady  been    ...ade   by  a  Cl'ijstmn 
writer  like  Clement,  who  observes  (xxi.  4),    It  is 
ri.'ht   that  we   should   not  be  deserters  fro...     lis 
wUl  '  and  argues  that  in  a  world  where  dod  is 
nresent   at  all    places  there  is  no  escape   for   the 
Luilty    'What   world    shall    receive  those   who 
would  desert  from  Him?'    None,  he  rci.l.es,  quot- 
in<'  I's  139"-   to  clinch  his  reasoning  (xxviu.-t.). 
Unfaithfulness  to   God,  which  the   Hebrew  t  bad 
preferred    to    express    in    terms    of    H'e    "'avital 
relationship,  was  generally  stamped  by  the  eaily 
church  not  as  '  adultery '  but  as  '  desertion    ;  theie 
were   exceptions   to   this,   of  course,  perha)>s   the 
most  notable  being  the  Comvwtiitorium  of  \  incent 
of  Lerins,  who  adjures  all  Catholics  to  '  adhere  to 
the   holy  faitb  of   the    holy    fathers     by  proving 
themselves     'genuine    sm.s     of    mother     church 
(xxxiii  )      But  Christians  went  more  otteii  to  the 
iirmy  than  to  the  family  for  metaphors  to  denote 
disloyalty.     They  could  not  select  any  term  with 
.note  fateful  assoiaatious  than  '  de.serter    to   con- 
vey their  detestation  of  cowardice  under  persecu- 
tion     An    excellent    sjiecimen   of    this    ligure   is 
allorded    by   Commodians    hiMnictioncs    (I.,    I.i. 
rii   9    111)  and  the  allusions  to  hghtmg  aga.nst  the 
lower  passions:  (Ko  ti'^'-  S'  12-^'.  Ja  4',  etc.),  which 
•  See  above  l>  0.14.    Tertullian  translates  Eph  4»  :  '  dedil  data 
nliis^hom'nu'm  id  est  donativa.'  and  in  ^^^' .''"'"-f '^J^'Z 
(i),tonath-a  is  the  Utin  equivalent  tor  xaP''!^".    ™"  «o™ 
issedintoKnglish;  it  occurs  m  a  l,th  cent.  Ko  nan  Catholic 
version  of  Uamiani's  hymn  '  ad  l-creunis  Vit^o  tonleni   : 
'  O  Christ,  true  soldier's  Crown,  when  I 
T.icse  arms  shall  have  laid  down, 
End.nized  in  full  liberty. 

Me  as  Thv  free-man  own  ; 
There  to  receive,  among  the  blest, 
iMy  donative  of  rest.' 
»  Philo   however,  einplo\cd  the  military  expression :  'It  is 
QUit«  1  roper  for  the  subof<linates  and  li.  itenants  of  Oo<l,  as 
?orceSs  in  war,  to  punish  severely  deserters  who  abaml.... 
he  ra  As  of  ihe  Just  one '  (Dccal.  :«).    So  in  .(.  '^••'!'""''*''''- '?• 
where  he  expLains  that  the  meaning  of  ^mlrod  (On  W)  is 

n  d?K  ■>,(«(«  CnVn,,  .M.  In  view  ol  a  pas-sagebke  I  o  S^', 
where  *Ao,.:r  t.  is  «»sociat<-.l  will,  a  military  allusion,  it  ma, 
be  ro^lS  that  this  dilllcult  NT  expression  could  mean  'side 
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are  equally  common,  as  they  had  been  in  pagan 
writers  [r..f/.  Lucretius,  dc  Rcrum  Natura,  v.  43  f.), 
are  also  illustrateil  tinely  by  the  same  writer  (liii., 
Ixiii.  [ii.  12,  22])  in  his  verse,  as  well  as  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  in  I  lie  jnose  of  the  Qiiis  dives 
salvelur?  (2.')),  alth<ingh  nothing  equals  the  extra- 
ordinary descrijjtiim  of  the  battle  against  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  which  Arnobius  Junior  in  the  5th 
cent,  addressed  to  a  young  married  lady  at 
the  Roman  court  (cf.  G.  Morin,  £(u(Ies,  Textes, 
Dfcouvertes,  i.  [Paris,  1913]  383 f.). 

Clement's  martial  references  are  not  characteristic,  not 
nearly  so  characteristic  as  tlie  nautical  or  musical,  but  they  are 
sometimes  slriitinor.  Thus,  after  describing  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  by  Ctirist  (Frotvepl.  \\.  116),  he  adds  :  '  When  the 
loud  trumjiet  peals  out,  it  musters  the  troops  and  proclaims 
war ;  and  shall  not  Christ,  breathing-  a  melody  of  peace  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  muster  His  own  soldiers  of  peace?  He  has 
mustered  the  bloodless  army  of  peace,  by  His  blood  and  by 
the  word,  and  assigned  thetn  the  realm  of"  heaven.  The  trum- 
pet of  Christ  is  His  gospel.  He  has  sounded  this  trumpet,  and 
we  have  beard  it.  Let  us  arm  ourselves  with  the  armour  of 
peace.'  Then  he  quotes  loosely  from  Eph  61-if',  putting  in  the 
sacramental  touch  of  the  sword-blades  being  dipped  in  the 
water  of  baptism  to  temper  their  edge— a  toucli  which  even 
Ignatius  had  not  attempted  in  his  military  reference  to  baptism 
(drf  Polyk.  vi.  "2  :  TO  Pa7rTi(7|Ua  v^itiv  juei'eTw  di?  oirAa).  Similarly, 
When  Clement  has  to  speak  of  God's  discipline,  he  compares  it 
not  only  to  parental  training  and  medical  treatment  but  to 
the  military  discipline  of  the  refractory  {Peed.  i.  8,  65);  'As 
the  general  has  a  good  end  in  view  and  acts  for  the  admonition 
of  his  subordinate  officers  when  he  imposes  fines,  corporal 
punishment,  fetters  and  abject  disgrace  on  offenders,  sometimes 
even  inflicting  death,  so  that  great  General  of  ours,  the  Logos. 
who  is  in  command  of  the  universe,  admonishes  those  who  will 
not  be  amenable  to  his  law,  in  order  to  release  them  from  the 
bondage,  deceit,  and  captivity  of  the  adversary  and  overtlirow 
the  passions  of  the  soul,  thus  conducting  them  peacefully  to 
the  sacred  harmony  of  citizenship.'  Again,  to  insult  or 
injure  a  Christian  is  to  dishonour  the  Christian's  God,  for  'as 
those  who  maltreat  soldiers  insult  the  general,  so  the  mis- 
handling of  his  consecrated  ones  is  contumely  shown  to  the 
Lord'  (Strom,  vii.  3.  21).  The  supremacy  of  Christ  is  thus 
described  :  '  The  Son  of  God  never  leaves  his  watch-tower  .  .  . 
all  the  host  of  angels  and  divine  beings  is  subject  to  Him' 
{Strovn.  vii.  2.  5). 

Later,  in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent.,  ]Minu- 
cius  Feli.v,  the  Roman  lawyer,  betrays  a  genuinely 
humanitarian  view  in  his  dialogue ;  he  drops 
several  remarks  about  war — e.g.  about  the  rapa- 
cious policy  of  invasion  and  oppression  which  h.ad 
built  up  the  Roman  state  (25),  about  the  frequency 
of  it  ('  When  "was  there  ever  an  alliance  of  empires, 
which  began  in  good  faith  and  ended  without 
bloodshed  ? '  [18]),  and  about  the  melancholy  truth 
which  the  Greek  tragedians  had  already  noted,  that 
'in  the  heat  of  battle  it  is  the  better  men  who 
generally  fall '  [5],  but  he  boldly  claims  the  Chris- 
tian martyr  as  the  true  conqueror  (37).  So  does 
the  author  of  4  Maccabees  (e.g.  1"  IS''),  which  was 
a  f.avourite  book  in  some  circles  of  early  Christi- 
anity ;  but  the  point  is  different.  The  Jewish 
homilist  reflects  that  the  endurance  of  Eleazar  and 
his  brother  as  martyrs  for  the  Torah  defeated  the 
tyrant  by  rousing  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Macca- 
biean  figliters,  who  so  resented  the  cruelties  inflicted 
by  Antiochus  on  their  patient  lirethren  that  they 
broke  into  successful  revolt.  Minucius  Felix  takes 
anotlier  view  of  the  victory  won  by  a  martyr. 

'  How  fair  a  spectacle  it  is  to  God  when  the  Christian  joins 
battle  with  pain,  when  he  is  arrayed  against  threats,  punish- 
ments, and  torture,  when  in  triiimph^and  victory  he  exults 
over  the  very  man  who  has  sentenced  him  !  For  he  conquers 
who  obtains  the  object  for  which  he  contends.  What  soldier 
would  not  be  emboldened  to  challenge  danger  under  the  eyes 
of  his  general  [in  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  25,  when  Cassar  was  rallying 
his  right  wing  against  the  Nervii,  his  very  appearance  nerved 
the  troops.  '  Cuius  adventu  spe  inlata  inilitibus  ao  redinte- 
grate animo,  cum  pro  se  quisque  in  conspectu  imperatoris  etiam 
in  extremis  suis  rebus  operam  navare  cuperet ']  1    For  no  one 

with,'  as  in  Lucian's  ^et«  Tragoedus  (17),  where  Zeus  observes 
that  the  Athenian  sophist  Timocles  was  on  the  side  of  the  gods 
in  the  debate  and  championed  their  interests  (to.  ritiirfpa  6 
TtfiOKKris  ei^pdi'et  Ka't  iiTrepe^ajftt).  It  is  more  practical  and  real 
championship  that  the  apostle  demands,  however.  A  fuitlier 
illustration  of  ^ipovelv  in  this  sense  occurs  in  Aristopb.  Pax, 
638f.— a  passage  which  exemplifies  the  false  accusations  noted 
below  (p.  658). 


receives  a  reward  before  he  is  put  to  the  proof ;  and  yet  a 
general  does  not  give  what  he  does  not  possess;  he  can  only 
glorify  military  service,  he  cannot  preserve  life.  Whereas  the 
soldier  of  God  is  neither  forsaken  in  pain  nor  put  to  an  end  by 
death.' 

The  concentration  of  the  soldier  idea  upon  the 
martyrs  *  was  inevitable  ;  in  the  long  jieriod  of 
persecution  the  martyrs  came  to  be  regarded  more 
and  more  as  the  fighting-line  of  the  church  against 
the  devil,  and,  if  tlie  cimception  of  the  Christian 
life  as  a  warfare  was  not  reserved  for  them,  it 
acquired,  in  connexion  with  them,  an  accent  and 
emphasis  of  its  own. 

Two  extracts  will  serve  to  bring  this  out,  both  from  the 
literature  of  the  2nd  century.  Thus,  in  .i.D.  17",  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  describing  the  outburst  of  local  persecu- 
tion as  due  to  the  devil,  add  that  Christians  were  enabled  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  att.ack,  because  '  the  grace  of  God  acted 
as  their  general  against  him  (avTeuTpaTriyizt  5ij  ri  vapis  roi)  ScoO) 
.  .  .  and  they  joined  battle  with  him '  (Eus.  HE  v.  1),  i.e.  by 
their  passive  resistance  to  the  violence  of  the  mob  and  by  their 
adhesion  to  Christ  in  face  of  dreadful  sufferings  and  tiireats. 
The  refusal  to  apostatize  is  the  weapou  of  the  Christian,  and 
his  inspiration  is  the  grace  of  God,  which  suggests  and  main- 
tains these  tactics  of  defence.  Then,  again,  Tertuilian  writes 
as  follows  in  a.d.  197  to  Christians  who  were  lying  in  prison 
awaiting  martyrdom  (ad  Mart.  3) :  '  Granted,  O  blessed  men 
that  a  prison  is  irksome  even  to  Christians.  We  were  sum- 
moned iio  the  active  service  (?fti7ifiam  =  campaigning)  of  the 
living  God  at  the  very  moment  when  we  repeated  the  words  of 
the  sacrament  [sacrameitH  verba,  i.e.  the  baptismal  confes- 
sion, regarded  as  the  Christian's  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance]. 
No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  on  a  campaign  ;  he  goes  out 
to  battle  not  from  a  bedroom,  but  from  narrow,  pitched  tents, 
where  all  sorts  of  hard,  rough,  and  unpleasant  experiences 
abound.'  When  he  turns  to  encourage  the  women,  he  develops 
the  figure  of  training  for  the  athletic  games,  but  the  male 
Christians  are  reminded  of  their  oath  of  loyalty  to  Christ  as 
general,  in  the  deadly  warfare  against  evil.  Their  very  har- 
mony— and  Tertullian  {ib.  1)  pleads  for  this,  since  even  martyrs 
sometimes  quarrelled  in  those  days  as  afterwards — is  an  effect- 
ive weapon  of  war  against  the  devil ;  Sat<an  w'ins  a  triumph  if 
he  can  succeed  in  making  imprisoned  Christians  fall  out  among 
themselves. 

In  fact,  by  the  3rd  cent.,  especially  through  the 
Latin  Christians  of  Northern  Africa,  the  rituiil 
and  organization  of  the  church  began  to  be  infused 
with  military  expression.s.  Thus,  'burden'  in 
Mt  IP"  is  rendered  snrcina,  the  soldier's  load,  by 
Tertullian.  A  term  like  cicarifiov  had  been  used 
by  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  1),  echoing  the  OT — e.g. 
Is  49^^  62^°,  where  Jahweh  raises  His  standard  in 
Jerusalem  for  men  to  rally  round  ;  Jesus,  saj's 
Ignatius,  was  crucified  '  in  order  to.  raise  an  ensign 
for  all  ages  by  means  of  his  resurrection,  for  his 
saints  and  loyal  people.'  It  is  not  far  from  this  to 
the  cognate  use  of  vexilln,  and,  after  the  cross  had 
been  set  upon  the  st.-indards  of  the  army  by  Con- 
stantine,  the  vogue  of  rpdiraiov  became  increasingly 
popular  in  the  vocabulary  of  Christian  writers. 
Feixtrum  had  been  already  used  metaphorically  by 
Tertullian,  practically  as  equivalent  to  'trophy'  ; 
in  lauding  the  virtues  of  Job  (de  Paticntia,  14),  he 
excl.aims  :  '  What  a  trophy  (feretmm)  God  set  up 
over  the  devil  in  a  man  like  tliat !  What  a  banner 
(vexilium)  did  He  raise  over  the  Adversary  of  His 
glory,  when  this  man,  in  reply  to  all  the  load  of 
bad  news,  uttered  nothing  but  tlianks  to  God  !  .  .  . 
And  so  he  who  worked  hard  for  the  victory  of  God, 
rejielling  all  the  darts  of  temptation  by  the  breast- 
plate and  shield  of  his  patience,  presently  received 
ids  health  of  body  from  God's  hand.'  But  words 
of  still  greater  importance  were  to  be  taken  over 
from  the  troops.  'Legion'  had  already  become  a 
popular  term  for  a  large  and  powerful  number 
(cf.  DCG  ii.  23).  This,  however,  was  only  the  first 
of  such  borrowed  words,  and  one  of  the  least  signifi- 
cant. A  far  more  vital  case  was  that  of  -iacrnmen- 
turn.  If  this  term  for  a  binding  promise  was  not 
adopted  by  the  church  on  account  of  its  apt  associa- 
tions as  the  oath  of  loyalty,  it  was  the  military 

*  Subsequently,  from  Origen  onwards,  upon  the  ascetics  as 
the  real  soldiers  of  God,  and  later  still  upon  the  monks.  Pacho- 
mius,  one  of  the  founders  of  Egyptian  monasticism.  had  been  a 
soldier  under  Constantine,  just  as  Loyola  had  been  a  Spanish 
officer  before  he  founded  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  16th  century. 
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surjgestiveness  of  ahsolute  devotion  that  certuinly 
helped  to  popularize  it  {of.,  e.ff,,  Tertnlliim,  Je 
Spcct(frvlis-j  24).  Tlie  troops  swore  individually  to 
ooey  their  jreneral's  orders  to  the  letter,  never  to 
desert,  and  always  to  he  ready  to  face  death  un- 
Hinoliinj^Iy  for  the  Konmn  State.  When  tlie 
Christian  answered  the  questions  put  at  baptism, 
he  assumed  as  real  resjmnsihilities  and  pledged 
himself  to  an  equally  heroic  allej^iance  (see  E.  De- 
backer,  in  Mvsf^c  Uclgique,  1909,  pp.  147-155).  So 
with  statiOy  which  meant  outpost  or  picket  duty, 
when  soldiers  had  to  keep  awake  and  do  witliout 
food,  a  more  dangerous,  trying,  and  responsible 
]HJsition  than  that  of  the  ordinary  sentries  of  the 
camp.  Stat'wnarii  was  one  of  tiie  military  mela- 
l)liors  adojited  by  Judaism  even.  But  hy  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  (Herm.  Sim.  v.  \)stafio  had 
begun  its  long  career  in  the  Christian  vocabulary 
as  a  technical  term  for  fasting  and  vigils,  since 
fasts,  as  Ambrose  {Sertn.  25)  afterwards  explained, 
*  protect  us  from  attacks  of  the  devil ;  in  fact,  they 
are  called  staiioncs  because  by  standing  {stantcs) 
and  staj'ing  in  tiiem  we  repel  the  foes  who  plot 
against  lis.'  In  Tertullian  this  niilitary  vocabu- 
lary *  is  already  rooted  and  thriving;  in  Cyi)rian 
it  is  full-blown — especially  the  idea  (see  above, 
p.  656)  that  Christians  are  fighting  for  their  faitli 
\inder  the  General's  eye  {e.g.^  Kp.  x.  2,  Iviii.  4, 
Ix.  2,  Ixxvi.  4).  The  bishops  and  clergy  are  the 
officers,  the  laity  are  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the 
Ciiristian  army.  On  stado,  Cyprian  observes  {de 
(/rat.  19)  that  the  term  *is  derived  from  the  model 
of  war — for  we  are  God's  army  (nam  et  militia 
Dei  sumiis),'  and  {de  Jepiniv^,  10)  '  sohliers, 
though  ever  mindful  of  their  military  oath  {sacra- 
7nejifi),  are  still  more  true  to  their  outpost  duties 
(stationibus).* 

How  far  the  term  *  soldier  of  Christ'  had  become  current 
even  before  Tertullian  may  be  fathered  from  the  Acta  PnuH 
{DAC\.  32).  The  presbv-ter  of  Asia  Minor  who  composed  this 
religious  historical  novel  tells,  in  the  section  of  the  '  Mart\  rdoni ' 
(cf.  L;  Vouaux,  Les  Actes  de  Paul,  Paris,  1913,  p.  278 L).  how 
Nero's  cupbearer  Patroclus  confessed  that  he  liad  been  raised 
from  the  dead  by  *  Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  ages,'  after  fallint,' 
hke  Eutychus  (Ac  20^"-)  from  a  height.  '  The  CEesar  answered 
(Ta/>a\0ei9)  wocfully,  "Then  he  is  to  rule  the  ages  and  destroy 
all  kingdoms?'*  Patroclus  tells  him,  "Yes,  he  destroys  all 
kingdoms  and  he  will  live  alone  for  ever,  and  not  a  kingdom 
will  escape  him."  Nero  then  struck  him  on  the  face  and  said, 
*'Soyou  fight  for  (o-rpaTeuTj)  this  king,  Patroclus,  even  you?" 
"Yes,  lord  Ca;sar,"  he  replied,  "he  raised  me  from  the  dead." 
Then  Barsabas  Justus  the  flat-footed,  and  Urion  the  fapjia- 
docian,  and  Festns  of  Galatia,  Nero's  chief  men,  said,  "  We  tight 
also  for  him,  for  the  king  of  ages."  So  Nero  imprisoned  them, 
inflicting  fearful  torture  on  them  of  whom  he  had  been  extremely 
fond,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  of  the  great  King  to  be  sought 
out'  (2).  When  St.  Paul  appears,  he  declares,  'Caesar,  we  gain 
recruits  not  only  from  your  command  but  from  the  whole  world. 
Our  orders  are  to  refuse  no  one  who  will  fight  for  my  king.' 
wiien  the  guard  offers  lo  let  St.  Paul  go,  instead  of  killing  him, 
he  declines:  '  I  ant  not  a  run-away  (SpaneTT)^)  from  Christ,  but 
a  loyal  (twofio^)  soldier  of  the  living  God  *  (4).  Finally  St.  Paul 
aiil>ears  after  death  ((i)  to  Nero,  saying,  '  Ciesar,  here  is  I'aul  the 
.soldier  of  God.  I  am  not  dead  but  alive,'  and  threatening  the 
emperor  with  doom.  This  illustrates  the  semi-political  tinge  of 
eschatology  (see  above,  p.  653)  and  it  brings  out  afresli  the 
martyr-application  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
'The  noble  army  of  martyrs*  is  an  English  misrepresentation  of 
the  original  'martyrum  candidatus  exercitus '  in  the  4th  cent, 
liymn  of  praise,  but '  noble '  answers  to  the  feelings  of  the  early 
Church  towards  those  faithful  sokiiers  of  Christ.  A  &th  cent. 
hymn,  attributed  to  Ambrose,  hails  them  as 
'  Ecclesiarum  prinoipes. 

Belli  triumphalesducea, 

Coelestis  aulae  militeB.* 

*  The  figurative  element  in  the  2nd  cent.  Odes  of  Solomon 
(cf.  E.  A.  Abbott,  Lifjht  on  the  Gospel  from  an  Ancient  Poet, 
Cambridge,  1912.  p.  :i819  f.),  so  far  as  it  is  really  figurative,  is 
for  the  most  part  messianic  and  moulded  upon  OT  patterns.  It 
should  not  he  forgotten  that  militia  had  been  already  used 
melTiphoricallv  of  sports  and  exercises  which  involved  exposure 
and  hard  work,  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  n.  2.  10.  But  even  here  it 
retained  its  military  associations  of  severity  and  discipline  ;  it 
was  the  antithesis  of  all  that  was  soft  and  effeminate.  Later 
on,  the  term  lost  even  this  connotation  and  was  ajiplied  gener- 
ally to  the  imperial  service,  civil  as  well  as  military.  Hence 
the  metaphorical  use  of  *  secular  militia '  (Vincent  of  Lerins, 
Common,  i. ;  Jer.  Ep.  lii.  1). 
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Tlieyaro  ranked  next  to  the  a|>OKtlefl  and  the  prophets:  (hey 
are  also  promoted  at  doatli  mon*  rapidly  than  the  rank  and  flic 
of  the  C^iurch  militant.  Titus,  or  at  any  rate  JoM|>liuit  (IIJ 
vi.  47).  is  sure  that  '  the  »ouIh  of  hravc  men,  which  are  purled 
from  their  bodien  hy  the  swortl  in  battle,  are  taken  up  by  the 
ether,  the  purest  of  the  element*,  and  set  among  the  HtarB, 
where  they  shine  forth  as  beneficent  daemons  and  her'>e« 
frienilly  to  their  posterity.*  This  Is  an  almost  exact  parallel  to 
tlie  early  Christian  belief  almut  the  martyrs  tut  M)ldieni  of  God 
who  \\a\e  died  in  battle,  or  been  biirrie<l,  Itoheaderl,  and  (laved 
alive  for  their  Leader.  They  jMUis  iminediut«ly  into  glory.  For 
example,  the  Scillitan  nuirtyrs,  on  receiving  their  death-sentence 
and  on  the  point  of  being  led  away  to  execution,  thuiik  God : 
*To-diiy  we  are  in  heaven.*  The  8pe<rial  honour  thus  ]>uid  to 
the  martyr  in  early  Christian  eschatology  does  not  seem  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  corresponding  feature  in  rabbinic  eNchatoIogy. 
It  is  a  distinctive  homage  olTered  by  the  Church  to  herchampions 
in  the  early  battles  against  luiganism. 

This  rich  and  varied  use  of  military  metnnluirs, 
however,  throws  no  light  upon  the  opinions 
cherished  by  tlie  early  Christians  alotit  war  in 
itself.  Three  of  the  writers  wlio  explicitly  oppose 
war,  Tertullian,  Origon,  and  Cyprian,  are  in  fact 
lavish  in  their  use  of  military  terms.  Ori^'en,  in 
his  homilies  on  Joshua  and  Judj^es,  e.g.j  dciii^dited 
to  allegorize  the  most  martial  passages  in  the 
OT,  and  Cyprian  did  more  than  almost  any  one 
else  to  domicile  tlie  idea  of  the  church  as  the 
army  of  God,  with  Christ  as  its  impcraior^  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  as  the  leaders,  the  sacra- 
vicntmn  of  baptism,  the  slationes  of  fasts  and 
vigils,  and  heretics  or  schismatics  as  rebels  against 
the  castra  dei.  Origen's  allegorizing  of  the  OT 
enabled  him,  of  course,  to  counter  Marcion's 
repudiation  of  it  as  too  militant  for  the  Christian 
church.  As  a  pacifist  he  uses  military  language, 
just  as  Bernard,  the  celibate,  loved  the  vocabulary 
and  ideas  of  marriage — thougli,  unlike  liernard, 
Origen  did  not  allow  the  vocation  in  question  to 
any  one.  Similarly,  Lucretius  detested  war 
(i.  28  f.),  but  he  employs  military  ligures  witli 
force  in  order  to  illustrate  his  theme  {e.g.  in  ii. 
5f.,  40f.).  These  illustrations  from  St.  Paul 
onwards  merelj-  indicate  the  martial  environment 
of  the  new  religion  within  the  Uoman  world  of  the 
tirst  three  centuries;  they  no  more  prove  that  the 
church  encouraged  or  even  approved  of  war  than 
the  less  frequent  allusions  to  the  games  and  the 
theatre  i)rove  that  these  were  sanctioned  by  the 
conscience  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Besides, 
the  use  of  militaiy  illustrations  is  not  coniined 
to  Christian  writers  by  any  means.  The  newer 
advocates  and  exponents  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
in  especial  of  Cynicism  and  Stoicism,  frequently 
employ  metaphors  culled  from  the  Koman  army  to 
adorn  their  semi-religious  convictions. 

The  disciple  of  Poseidonius  who  wrote  the  pscudo-Aristotelfiin 
treatise  de  Mxtndo  about  a.d.  I(t0(7)  declares  that  *  God  is  in  the 
universe  as  the  helmsman  is  in  the  ship,  the  general  in  the 
army*  (400^'),  the  only  diflference  being  that  Gmrs  rule  causes 
Iliiu  no  trouble  or  fatigue.  Seneca  could  compare  human  life 
to  a  campaign  (*  vivere,  Lucili,  miliiare  est'  [Bp.  .Vor.  xcvi.  3]), 
which  absorbed  the  serifmaman  ('  nobis quoque  milltandum  est: 
et  quidem  genere  militiae,  quo  numquam  quies,  numquam 
otium,  datur.  .  .  .  Quidni  malit,  quisquis  vir  est,  somnum 
8uum  classico  quam  symj)honia  rumpi?'  [ib.  II.  5]);  he  could 
Bununon  men  to  cheerful  resignation  under  the  divine  flisciplino 
by  reminding  them  that  '  it  is  a  poor  soldier  who  whines  as  he 
follows  his  captain  *  (ib.  cvii.  9)  ;  he  is  particularly  deliirhteil  (i^*. 
lix.  6:  '  movit  me  imago  ab  illo  iK>sito')  with  a  military  simile 
of  Q.  Sextius,  who  compared  the  wise  man  deploying  his  virtues 
agamstevil  to  an  army  marshalled  against  an  envelojiiniratt-ack  ; 
be  insists  that  the  moral  life  is  promoted  not  hy  coaxing  and 
subtle  addresses  but  bv  such  manly  demands  as  thr»se  of  an 
otliccr  to  his  troops  ('m  aciem  ducturus  exercitum,  pro  con- 
jugibus  ac  liberis  mort<?m  obiturum,  quomodo  exhortabitur? 
.  .  .  Oux  ille  Romanus,  qui  ad  occupandum  locum  milites 
missos,  quum  per  ingentem  hostium  exercitum  iluri  e-*aent.  sic 
adlocutus  est:  ire,  commilitones,  illo  necessc  est  undc  rediro 
non  est  nccesse  1  Vides  quam  simplex  et  im|>eriosr.  Virtus  eit ' 
[ib.  Ixxxii.]).  The  Cynic  philosopher,  in  Lucian's  liiCtv  Xlpaer** 
(S),  declares  that  he  '  fights  like  Hercules,  against  pleasures,  not 
as  a  conscript  but  as  a  volunteer,  his  aim  being  to  purify  human 
life."  The  slave-philosopher  PZpictetus  also  draws  some  of  his 
most  inqiressive  appeals  from  the  terminology  of  the  militAry 
profession.  Thus,  after  explaining  that  evt-rj'  man  has  a 
guaniian  angel  or  indwelling  spirit  {6atV«ui'),  he  proceeds  (i.  14) : 

You  ought  to  swear  an  oath  to  this  divine  being  Just  as  the 


eoldiers  do  to  Caesar.  These  hired  soldiers  swear  to  regrard  tlie 
safety  of  C.Tsar  (ihove  all  else ;  will  not  you  swear,  and  swear- 
inif  keep  your  oath,  when  you  have  received  such  a  numher  of 
great  boons?  And  your  oath?  Let  it  he  this  :  never  to  disobey, 
never  to  blame,  never  to  find  fault  with  anythin-;  he  gives  to 
you,  never  to  do  or  to  suffer  against  your  will  anythins;^  that  is 
needful.  Is  this  oath  like  the  "oath  of  the  soldiers?  Why,  they 
swear  to  honour  no  one  above  Caesar  ;  you  swear  to  honour  no 
one  above  yourself.*  Or,  a<rain,  in  a  passage  which  recalls  2  Ti 
2**  even  more  than  1  Co  V^**",  he  observes  (iii.  22.  GS>)  that  the 
genuine  Cynic  must  not  be  expected  to  entangle  himself  with 
ordinary  duties :  *  In  the  present  state  of  things,  which  resembles 
an  army  on  active  service,  the  Cynic  must  be  free  from  all 
distractions  in  order  to  serve  God  with  his  entire  attention,' 
instead  of  being  tied  down  to  domestic  carea.  Nor  must  you 
blame  the  Cynic  for  being  a  busybody  (ovre  nepCfpyo<;  ovre 
iTo\viTpiyfnav'e<mv  [iii.  22.  97]),  for  you  might  as  fairly  say  that 
*  the  general  is  a  busybody,  when  he  is  inspecting  his  troops, 
examining  them,  keeping  watch  over  them,  and  punishing  the 
insubordinate.'  Such  allusions  are  scattered  over  his  talk.  The 
most  sustained  is  the  well-known  paragraph  in  iii.  24.  31-34, 
which  reiterates  the  conception  of  life  as  a  warfare  (cf.  Job  7^ 
14^^,  Is  40'-)  :  '  Don't  you  know  that  life  is  a  campaign  (oTparet'a 
TO  xP'JMa  ecTi.)?  One  man  has  to  stand  sentry,  another  has  to 
go  out  as  a  spy,  another  has  to  fight.  It  is  impossible,  it  is 
undesirable,  that  all  should  be  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
And  here  are  you,  neglecting  the  conimands  of  the  general,  and 
grumbling  when  any  ratiier  severe  duty  is  imposed  upon  you. 
You  don't  understand  what  you  would  have  the  army  become, 
if  it  depended  on  you;  if  everybody  copied  you,  no  one  would 
dig  a  trench,  no  one  would  put  up  a  rampart,  no  one  would 
keep  on  the  alert,  no  one  would  take  any  risks,  everybody 
would  prove  useless  for  campaigning.  .  .  .  Every  man's  life  is 
a  sort  of  campaign,  and  it  is  long  and  varied  :  you  must  follow 
the  r61e  of  a  soldier,  and  do  everything  at  the  nod  of  your 
general,  divining  what  he  wishes  done,  if  possible — for  there  is 
no  comparison  in  strength  or  superiority  of  character  between 
this  general  and  any  other.'  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  a 
passage  in  iv.  13.  5  illustrates  the  misconduct  censured  by  John 
the  Baptist  (Lk  3i-*).  Epictetus  is  warning  men  against  loose 
talk  about  themselves,  and  he  clinches  his  advice  by  this  refer- 
ence to  contemporary  life  :  '  A  soldier  in  private  dress  sits  down 
beside  you  and  starts  to  abuse  the  Caesar.  Then  you  join  in, 
assuming  that  you  can  trust  his  fldelity  because  he  began  the 
talk.  You  say  what  you  think — and  then  you  are  arrested  and 
taken  to  prison.'  Even  in  the  later  pages  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
militarj'  figures  recur,  although  they  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous  and  distinctive  as  we  might  expect,  considering  that 
this  melancholy  and  self-conscious  philosopher  had  been  for 
years  in  command  of  troops.  Once  we  do  get  a  saying  like  this  : 
'  Be  not  ashamed  to  receive  help ;  you  are  bound  to  do  the  duty 
that  falls  to  you  like  a  soldier  when  a  wall  is  being  stormed  ;  if 
owing  to  lameness  you  cannot  scale  the  battlements  alone, 
cannot  this  be  managed  with  the  help  of  another?'  (vii.  7).  But 
in  his  metaphors  and  similes  the  emperor  talks  more  of  doctors 
and  sailors  and  bees  than  of  soldiers.  His  pages  are  a  warning 
against  the  common  idea  that  a  man's  vocation  may  be  deduced 
from  his  metaphors,  or  that  a  man  invariably  tends  to  colour 
his  language  by  the  associations  of  his  calling.  The  really 
noticeable  thing  in  this  military  emperor's  little  book  is  a  couple 
of  disparaging  allusions  to  war  ;  it  is  ranked  (x.  9)  with  slavery 
and  the  mimes  as  a  deteriorating  influence,  and  (x.  10)  military 
conquerors  are  frankly  described  as  robbers:  'The  spider  is 
proud  of  catching  a  fiy,  one  man  is  proud  of  catching  a  hare, 
another  of  netting  a  fish,  another  of  capturing  wild  boars, 
another  of  seizing  Sarmatians,' as  the  writer  had  done  himself 
or  was  doing  when  he  wrote  this  sentence.  '  Are  they  not 
robbers,  if  you  look  into  their  principles  of  action  ? '  A  century 
earlier  another  Stoic  philosopher,  the  Roman  knight  Musonius 
Rufus,  had  done  more  than  write  resigned  commonplaces  about 
the  iniquity  of  war.  With  the  otficiousness  for  which  the  Stoics 
were  sometimes  blamed  (see  above),  this  eminent  teacher  of 
Epictetus  had  contrived  to  push  himself  in  among  the  troops  of 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  during  the  strained  situation  of  a.d.  69. 
Tacitus  tells  us  how  he  then  '  began  to  lecture  the  men-at-arms 
upon  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  hazards  of  war.  Many 
jeered  at  him,  the  majority  were  impatient  with  him ;  some 
would  have  hustled  him  and  trampled  on  him,  had  he  not  given 
over  his  ill-timed  philosophizing  at  the  warning  of  the  better 
sort  and  under  threats  from  others'  (Hist.  iii.  81).  Tacitus,  of 
course,  had  no  sympathy  with  such  a  move,  and  we  should 
perhaps  allow  for  his  military  sympathies  in  judging  the 
philosopher.  Still,  a  manlier  tone  breathes  through  the 
sentences  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (Stobieus,  Anthol.  viii.  2U), 
describing  how  differently  Courage  and  Cowardice  speak  to  a 
soldier  in  battle-order.  'Would  not  Courage  bid  him  stay 
where  he  was  and  keep  his  place  in  the  ranks?  "But  I'll  he 
wounded!"  "Endure."  "But  I'll  be  killed  !  "  "  Die  rather 
than  leave  your  piice.'"  The  diatribg-harangues  are  often 
marked  by  such  military  figures,  but  it  13  needless  to  quote 
further  frora  this  field. 

The  prevalence  of  these  military  symbols  and 
images  was  so  widespread  in  the  period  under 
survey  that  it  is  gratuitous  to  refer  tlieir  poi)uIarity 
and  spread  to  any  single  origin.  Tlie  allusions  in 
the  Stoic  philosophers  were  probably  derived  in 
tlie  main  from  the  contemporary  vocabulary  of  the 
cults.     But  the  use  of  such  militant  expressions  is 


spontaneous,  especially  in  a  military  age  and 
empire.  As  for  primitive  Christianity,  during  tlie 
apostolic  period  at  any  rate,  the  Jewish  devotional 
literature  might  be  thought  more  likely  to  have 
suggested  many  of  tlie  details  into  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Christians  worked  tlieir  parallel  of 
religion  and  military  service.  With  the  OT  and 
the  later  JeM'ish  literature  at  hand,  we  might 
imagine  that  the  early  church  would  scarcely 
require  to  go  far  afield  for  suggestions  of  this 
kind.  But  their  Jewish  environment  and  their 
use  of  the  OT  are  not  upon  the  whole  sutKcient  to 
account  for  the  majority  of  the  military  turns  of 
expression  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest 
strata  of  their  devotional  literature  from  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent,  onwards.  Occasionally  an  OT 
passage  is  employed  in  this  connexion,  as  we  have 
already  noted.  The  homiletic  use  of  the  historical 
books  also  enriched  the  spiritual  vocabulary  with 
martial  terms.  Bunyan  owed  more  to  this  source 
than  to  his  brief  service  in  the  army,  when  he 
wrote  his  military  allegories,  and  Ave  might  expect 
it  to  have  been  so  with  most  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  devotional 
sections  of  the  OT — e.g.  at  the  Psalter — reveals 
the  comparatively  limited  use  of  military  meta- 
phors. It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  whether 
an  allusion  to  war  is  literal  or  nietapliorical,  for 
some  of  the  psalms  were  battle-songs,*  but,  even 
when  we  set  aside  those  which  are  probably  literal, 
and  which  reflect  the  ordinary  horrors  of  war,  its 
havoc,  its  atrocities,  the  provocation  of  reprisals 
(125^),  the  passions  of  revenge  and  moral  indigna- 
tion, the  perplexities  of  *  captive  good  and  captain 
ill,'  and  so  forth,  the  remainder  of  the  psalms' 
allusions  fall  generally  under  the  heading  of  God's 
aid  for  men — God  as  a  shield  or  fortress,  God 
shooting  His  arrows  against  the  foes  of  the  good 
man,  God  starting  up  out  of  sleep  to  champion  the 
defenceless,  God's  mighty  army  of  stars,  angels, 
and  the  elements,  God  the  conqueror  riding  home 
into  the  city  after  a  victory,  and  so  on.  Such  is 
the  scope  of  the  Psalter's  war-metaphors.  The 
armour  is  almost  altogether  God's,  not  man's. 

This  is  not  unnatural,  for  the  psalms  are  mainly  the  cry  of  an 
oppressed  little  community,  struggling  against  outside  pagan 
foes  and  godless  enemies  of  religion  within  their  own  nation. 
They  are  on  the  defensive.  Faith  ia  besieged  (Ps  31"i),  of 
harried.  Now  and  then,  as  in  a  psalm  like  the  ISth  or  the 
44th,  a  more  vigorous  note  is  struck ;  the  plaintive  appeal  for 
divine  succour  is  exchanged  for  a  resolute  confidence  that  the 
army  of  the  pious  cannot  triumph  except  by  God's  help.  But 
thisis  probably  a  literal  expectation,  in  some  period  of  revolt, 
a  return  to  the  traditional  ideal  of  Dt  3329 ; 
'  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel  I 

Who  is  hke  thee?— 

A  people  victorious  by  Yahweh, 

Who  is  thy  shield  to  help,  thy  sword  to  maintain  thy  power. 

So  shall  thy  enemies  come  cringing  to  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  march  over  their  heights.' 

Books    like    Proverbs    and    Ecclesiastes    show   a 

certain  fondness  for  military  phraseology  and 
illustration — e.g.  Ec  3^  S^  ('  there  is  no  discharge  t 
in  war')  9^^  gu-is  (siege)  and  Pr  18^^  (an  instance 
of  the  difficulty  of  love  '  winning  its  way  with 
extreme  gentleness  [  Through  all  the  outworks  of 
suspicious  pride'),  20^^  and  24^"^  {statesmansliip 
and  war)  Sl^i  (the  horse)  24^^  25'^  (cf.  La  3'-) 
305-  27 — \)xix,  this  is  not  characteristic  of  them  or 
even  of  the  pacitic  Philo.  He  is  not  always 
pacific  indeed.  He  extols  the  bloody  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Levites  on  Israel  (Ex  S^-"'-)  as  an 
'  immaculate  slaughter,  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  brilliant  and  important  of  all  gallant 
deeds'  [cle  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  22);  it  was  a  holy  war, 
•voluntarily  undertaken  for  God's  honour'  {Vita 

*  The  same  difficulty  emerges  in  connexion  with  the  2nd  cent. 
Christian  hymn-book  called  The  Otii'S  of  Solmtinn,  several  of 
which  are  drenched  in  a  martial  messianism.     See  p.  657. 

t  I.e.  no  furlough.  Man  cannot  control  the  wind,  or  stave  off 
death,  or  get  leave  of  absence  during  a  campaign. 


3fos.  iii.  20).  And  in  de  Plant,  i.  .'iSf.,  his  exposi- 
tion of  Dt  20'  is  a  realistic,  syn)iiallietic  sketcli  of 
militiiiv  methods.  But  tlie  Jewish  philosopher 
also  indulges  in  martial  images  (see  ahove,  p.  Go-1). 
Thus,  in  order  to  illustrate  tlie  trutli  that  tompul- 
sion  to  help  other  people  is  not  necessarily  a  mark 
of  slavery,  he  appeals  to  the  husine.vs  of  an  army 
{Qiiuil  omiiis pruhiis,  U),  in  which  the  soldiers  have 
to  wear  heavy  armour  and  carry  loails,  besides 
cutting  tienches  and  so  forth,  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  good  ;  they  are  under  strict  orders, 
but  that  does  not  make  them  slaves.  Other  war- 
like ligures  recur  in  his  comments  on  Gn  42"  and 
Jer  lo'"  (dc  Cuii/iis.  Lhifj.  11  f.)  and  in  de  Giga/iti- 
bag  (11).  Still,  this  line  of  illustration  is  not 
I'hilo's  forte.  Now  and  then  quite  original 
touches  occur  in  the  OT  literature — c.ff.  in  the 
magnilicent  picture  of  the  war-horse  (.lob  311'""^ ; 
cf.  Jer  S''),  or  in  the  comparison  (cf.  Job  10")  of 
overwhelming  troubles  to  'a  king  ready  for 
battle'  (l.">-^),  or  in  the  account  of  Job's  pop\ilarity 
and  honour,  when  he  occupied  a  position  of  dignity 
among  his  fellows,  'and  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the 
army,  as  one  that  comforteth  mourners'  (2i)'^).* 
Similar  allusions  are  present  in  Sirach  (e.^.  s]iies, 
Ijsu  J4J2.  tiie  blare  of  trumpets,  26";  the  beacon 
or  fire-signal,  43'')  ;t  they  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
prophets,  wdio  lived  in  periods  of  war  and  occasion- 
ally were  .stirred  by  the  militant  esdiatology  even 
to  depict  Jahweh  as  a  redoubtable  warrior,  blood- 
stained (Is  03"')  and  exultant,  sometimes  whirling 
a  monarch  like  Cyrus  (?  Jer  51^'-)  as  his  battle-axe 
against  the  nation.s.  Now  and  then  the  gnomic 
wisdom  was  couched  in  military  figures  {c.<f. 
1  K  20",  Ps  127'')  like  the  erotic  passion  (Ca  6^- ''). 
The  'bow,'c.p'.,  denoted  the  manly  vigour  which 
could  protect  itself  and  champion  the  interests  of 
the  oppressed  (Job  2!)-°).  Nevertheless,  a  survey 
of  the  militarj-  metaphors  and  illustrations  in  the 
Jewish  literature  before  the  Christian  era  or  con- 
temporary with  the  primitive  Church  shows  that 
this  source  does  not  account  for  the  range  and 
detail  in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  three 
centuries  worked,  when  they  drew  u|ion  war  to 
body  forth  their  religious  convictions.  Their 
environment  in  the  Koman  world,  where  the 
legions  were  constantly  in  evidence,  the  spontane- 
ous instinct  whie^li  prornjits  ardent  religious  feeling 
to  clothe  itself  in  such  terms,  and  possibly — in  the 
later  stages  probably — the  lead  given  by  the 
mystery-religions  need  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  tins  connexion. 

For  military  service,  as  a  symbol  of  devotion 
and  an  emblem  of  unflinching  loyalty,  did  influence 
the  mystery-religions  and  cults  of  the  period  J  as 
well  as  Christianity.  It  is  natural  to  expect  this 
in  the  case  of  a  cult  like  Mithraism,  which  was  so 
popular  in  the  army  itsidf ;  probably  one  of  its 
attractions  for  soldiers  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Mithra  initiates  were  enrolled  in  a  'sacred  army,' 
swearing  an  oath  (sacrament um)  when  they  en- 
listed in  the  cult,  and  devoting  themselves  to  a 
campaign  a'.;ainst  immorality  and  mortality. 
The  unconquerable  god  of  the  cult  marshalled  his 

*  This  blending  of  a  martial  and  a  pacific  metaphor  Is  not 
unparalleled;  cf.,  e.().,  Ps  91->  (' He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
feathers.  .  .  his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler')  and  la  !t^ 
('They  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  as  men 
rejoice  when  thej*  divide  the  spoil '). 

t  If  the  reading  is  correct,  the  *  absent-minded  bejrpar* appears 
as  early  as  Sir  202s  ('  For  two  things  my  heart  is  grieved,  and  for 
three  thinf^  wrath  comes  on  me  ;  a  soldier  (7roA<^t(rr»)c]  sutTer- 
ing  from  poverty,  wise  men  sufTering  contempt,  and  one  who 
turns  from  righteousness  to  sin — the  Lord  prepare  the  sword 
for  him  ! ').  But  the  Syriac  version  makes  a  rich  man  out  of  the 
Greek  woAcm'O't^*. 

I  The  relevant  texts  are  collected  by  F.  Cumont  in  his  3fonum. 
Mi/ftt.  Mithra,  Brussels,  1S94,  i.  ;il7,  n.  1 ;  see,  further,  his  Lra 
Religions  orifntal'\t  dans  U  pai/anisme  romain,  Paris,  1007,  p. 
xiii  f.  (Eng.  tr.,  Chicago,  1911,  p.  xxf.),  and  U.  Keitzenstein, 
Die  hetlenistischen  ilysterienreUfjionen,  Leipzig,  191U,  p.  6C  f. 


devotees  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The 
organization  of  the  cult  was  partly  modelled  on 
military  linos;  the  third  gra>le  in  the  liierarcliy 
was  that  of  miies,  according  to  .lerome  (A'/<.  107,  in 
A.D.  403),  who  leniimls  the  Homan  huly  I.nela 
that  her  kinsman  Cracchus  had  oidy  a  few  years 
ago  de.stroycd  the  .Mithia'um  at  Home  with  all  the 
inuiges,  before  which  (cf.  I'.HE  viii.  7."i6)  the  initi- 
ates were  lankeil  as  Haven,  Gryiihus,  Sohlier, 
Lion,  Persian,  lleliodromus,  and  iMilher.*  ttne 
of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  consisted  in  llu- 
solemn  abjuring  of  a  crown  ;  the  votary  had  a 
crown  placed  on  his  head,  which  he  formally 
removed,  saying  that  Milhra  wiu)  his  crown. 
This,  according  to  Terttillian  (de  Corona,  15), 
stani|>ed  him  as  a  Milhrw  miles. 

In  the  cult  of  Isis  also  the  votaries  of  the 
goddess  were  considered  to  be  her  sacred  troojis  ; 
the  initiate,  as  we  learn  from  Aptileius  (.Mel.  xi. 
14-1.'>),  took  a  solemn  oath  on  entering  the  sanrta 
militia,  and  thenceforth  belonged  to  the  cohort  of 
the  goddess.  It  was  a  conception  of  the  religious 
life  which  was  familiar  in  connexion  with  the 
cults,  long  before  Christianity  ;  Livy  (xxxix.  15. 
13),  e.f/.,  witnesses  to  the  use  of  saermncntiim  as  a 
term  for  the  oath  taken  by  those  who  had  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Hacchus,  and  he 
chronicles  a  similar  practice  among  the  Samnites 
(X.  38:  '  Kt  deorum  etiam  adiiibucrant  opes  ritii 
quodam  sacramenti  vetusto  velut  initiatis  militibus 
.  .  .  iurare  cogehatur  diro  quodam  carnnne  in 
execrationera  capitis  familiaeque  et  stirpis  com- 
posito,  nisi  isset  in  proelium  quo  imperatoies 
duxissent').  One  factor  which  developed  its  usage 
in  the  religious  world  w,is  probably  the  oatii  of 
allegi.ance  taken  by  the  subjects  of  Oriental 
monarchs  who  were  regarded  as  semi-divine  on 
earth.  Thus  loyalism  lilended  with  piety,  and 
military  allegiance  acquired  a  religious  sanction, 
so  that,  }>cr  contra,  the  religion  of  the  cults, 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian,  became  more  than 
ever  adapted  to  tlie  ideas  of  an  absolute  devotion 
on  the  part  of  members  to  their  sovereign  deity. 
'  The  sacred  militia  of  the  mysteries,'  says  Cumont 
[Les  Relig.  orientalcs,  p.  xvi),  'is  simply  this  civic 
morality  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  religion.' 
With  regard  to  the  Isis  cult,  in  particular,  early  in 
the  2nd  cent.t  we  come  upon  an  invocation  of  Isis 
Myrionyma,  a  rigmarole  of  her  various  titles  and 
excellences,  which  shows  how  even  a  fenuile  ileity 
ins])ired  thi^  sense  of  adoring  confidence  in  her 
votaries.  The  military  aspect  is  repeatedly 
visible  ;  e.g.  she  is  hailed  as  '  victorious,'  '  saviour 
of  men,'  'swiftly  victorious,'  '  warlike,' 'warding 
oil"  attacks,'  '  the  queen  of  war  and  rule,  who  easily 
destroy  est  tyrants  by  trusty  counsels.'  Her 
Egyptian  initiate  adores  her  for  satisfying  the 
manifold  needs  of  men  and  women ;  he  has  a 
religious  and  naive  assurance  that  she  will  never 
disappoint  her  loyal  followers.  Later  on,  the  pious 
emotions  of  an  isis-worshipjier  are  described  by 
Ai)uleius  of  Mailaura  in  tlie  11th  book  of  his 
Hutamurptioses.  A  pnleius  was  an  Oscar  Wilde  of  the 
2nd  cent,  literature;  an  unclean  brilliance  shines 
from  his  pages,  and  the  more  devoutly  he  writes, 
the  more  we  suspect  him  of  posing.  But  his 
delineation  of  what  Lucius  felt  and  said  at  Corinth, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  cult,  is  probably  a 
faithful   transcript,  on   the  whole,  of  the   better 

•  '  Did  ho  not,'  Jerome  adds — and  this  should  be  quoted  as  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  military  laiiguago  of  the  early  Church—'  did 
ho  not  send  them  before  him  like  hostages  and  so  win  for 
himself  Christian  baptism  ?  Paganism  even  in  Rome  is  left 
desolate.  .  .  .  The  standards  of  the  soldiers  have  the  ensign  of 
the  cross.  .  .  .  The  ruddy,  yellow-haired  ho'ils  of  the  tJetai- 
carrv  with  them  tents  for  churches,  and  iwrlinps  Ihev  Imld 
their  own  against  us  beca\iBO  they  rely  on  the  same  religion  as 
we  do.' 

f  Cf.  Orenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhynehu*  Papyri,  xL  tlBlt"! 
190-220. 
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enrol  himself  in  this  iioly  warfare  ('da  nomen 
sanctae  iiuic  niilitiae'  [xi.  15]),  and  he  adores  the 
goddess  as  his  saviour  from  fate  and  sin,  as 
the  deity  who  can  shut  and  open  the  lower  and 
the  upper  worlds. 

The  moral  aspirations  and  hopes  which  were  expressed  in  this 
ttancta  militia  of  the  cults,  and  for  which  the  military  organiza- 
tion was  felt  to  be  an  extremely  suitable  imajre,  were  three-fold. 

(a)  III  the  first  place,  a  confidence  in  the  deity,  an  unshaken 
faith  that  the  divine  bein^  who  presided  over  the  cult  was  able 
to  ensure  his  devotees'  triumph  over  the  'slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,'  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  immor- 
ality in  this  worhl  and  the  terrible,  mysterious  dangers  which 
beset  the  soul  as  it  passed  at  death  into  the  circles  of  the  upper 
air  or  the  lower  world.  As  the  Roman  legions  held  sway  over 
the  world,  so  these  initiates  believed  that  their  respective  cults 
represented  the  (iominant  powers,  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
The  victories  of  the  army,  wliich  were  assumed  to  be  due  to  the 
emperor,  and  which  were  often  won  by  his  personal  general- 
ship,* sjnnbolized  the  triumph  of  a  cult-deity  like  Mithra,  the 
•Sol  invictus,'  or  like  Isis,  the  '  orbis  totius  domina,'  'victrix,' 
Mnvicta.'  For  these  deities  were  cosmopolitan  in  their  sway. 
They  claimed  to  control  the  universe.  The  cults  breathed  into 
their  adherents  the  sense  of  participating  in  the  triumph  of  a 
sovereign  power,  not  of  a  mere  local  and  provincial  sect,  and 
this  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  such  a  belief  was  more 
pious  than  well-based.  The  early  Christians  also  put  this  faith 
into  their  martial  imagery,  to  express  their  absolute  confidence 
in  the  Lord,  who  would  enable  them  to  master  demons  with 
their  onset  of  persecutions  and  heresies,  and  to  overcome  the 
fear  and  power  of  death  itself.  The  term  'Lord'  included 
this;  the  terms  'king  of  kings'  and  'imperator'  brought 
it  out. 

(6)  This  supremacy  of  redeeming  power,  guaranteed  by  the 
deity,  required  from  men  a  devotion  and  loyalty  like  that 
accorded  by  soldiers  to  their  generals.  It  was  a  confidence 
which  implied  moral  surrender  and  absolute  dedication.  The 
mystery-religions  gave  the  individual  a  new  sense  of  his  value, 
but  his  personality  was  realized  through  service  and  self- 
sacrifice.  This  was  the  second  note  in  the  military  conception 
which  pervaded  the  cults.  To  a  modern  the  methods  and  aims 
do  not  always  seem  particularly  moral,  and  they  are  tinged  by 
superstitious  elements  which  eventually  proved  their  weakness. 
But  as  a  rule  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  deity  was 
characterized  by  a  thoroughgoing  allegiance,  which  made 
stringent  demands  upon  him— demands  so  stringent  that  their 
nearest  analogy  was  felt  to  be  the  binding  tie  of  the  soldier  to 
his  military  superiors.  In  the  case  of  Mithraism,  especially, 
this  tie  involved  a  moral  earnestness.  It  was  attained  through 
ritual,  but  'one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the  final 
victory  of  good  was  purity,' t  and  few  contemporary'  cults,  if 
any,  pressed  this  requirement  so  stringently  and  sharply  on 
their  votaries.  Here,  also,  the  martial  symbolism  served 
Christianity  (see  above,  p.  659).  It  was  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  itacramentum,  or  oath  of  allegiance,  was  supposed 
to  be  taken  to  the  commander  in  person,  and  was  renewed  by 
all  the  troops  on  the  emperor's  birthday  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  every  year.  Eventually  it  was  extended  to  civilians 
as  an  oath  of  allegiance,  but  teclinically  and  originally  it 
denoted  the  army's  loyalty  to  its  leader  ;  the  sacram^'iiUnii  was 
for  the  campaign,  and  was  renewed  for  a  fresh  term  of  active 
service  under  new  leaders.  Personal  devotion  to  one's  leader, 
in  fact,  became  more  and  more  characteristic  of  military  service. 
The  general  or  officer  could  inspire  and  exact  obedience ;  the 
soldier  followed  and  fought,  without  asking  questions.  A 
modern  writer  puts  it  thus:  'Alan  was  in  the  right  trade  as 
a  soldier  ;  this  is  the  officer's  part  to  make  men  continue  to  do 
tilings,  they  know  not  wherefore,  and  when,  if  the  choice  was 
offered,  they  would  lie  down  where  they  were  and  be  killed. 
And  I  daresay  I  would  have  been  a  good  enough  private ;  for 
in  these  last  hours  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  any 
choice  but  just  to  obey  as  long  as  I  was  able,  and  to  die 
obeying'  (R.  L.  Stevenson,  Kidnapped,  ch.  xxii.).  This 
absolute  and  unqualified  devotion  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
ideal  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  church  (cf.,  e.g.,  Seneca, 
Ep.  Mot.  xcv.  :  'Quemadmoduni  primum  niilitiae  vinculum  est 
religio  et  signorum  amor,  et  deserendi  nefas,  tunc  deinde  facile 
cetera  exiguntur  mandanturque  jusjurandum  adactis,  ita  in  his 
quos  velis  ad  beatam  vitam  perducere,  prima  fundamenta 
jacienda  sunt,  et  insinuanda  virtus'),  and  it  readily  suggested 
the  devotion  of  the  Christian  to  his  Lord  and  Leader,  the 
unqualified  demands  made  upon  him  for  self-sacrifice  and 
detachment  from  other  ties,  and  at  the  same  time  the  satisfac- 
tion of  abandoning  himself  without  reserve  to  One  who  would 
reward  all  service,  who  would  take  all  responsibilities  for  His 
soldiers,  and  who  was  personally  interested  in  them.  The  issue 
and  strategy  of  the  campaign  were  His  ;  theirs  only  to  follow 

*  As  far  back  as  the  Ist  cent.  b.o.  the  military  reforms  are 
said  to  have  produced  a  concentration  of  the  soldier's  devotion 
to  his  general ;  he  was  detached  more  than  ever  from  the  ties  of 
civilian  hfe.  'The  soldier  learnt  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  man 
who  led  and  fed  him,  his  affections  were  centred  on  the  only 
home  which  he  knew— the  camp '  (E.  H.  Alton,  in  A  Companion 
to  Latin  Stvdies^,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  463). 

t  J.  Toutain,  Lea  Cultes  paiens  dans  I'empire  romain,  ii. 
ri911]  131. 


where  He  led  and  do  their  best,  unhampered  by  any  suspicion 
or  doulit  "  of  their  lives  being  thrown  away.  When  Christianity 
was  to  be  put  as  a  religion  of  loyalty,  in  which  the  oath  of  duty 
ruled  out  any  personal  choice  or  preference,  the  army  furnished 
a  telling  set  of  ideas  and  words. 

(c)  A  third  element  was  proljablv  the  cohesion  and  new  sense 
of  brotherhood  provided  by  the  cults  at  their  best,  though  this 
was  by  no  means  so  prominent  as  the  thought  of  renunciation. 
The  initiates  were  taught  to  regard  each  other  as  comrades, 
fighting  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  their  faith.  A  common 
religious  hope  bound  them  together.  This  is  known  to  have 
been  a  feature  of  Mithraism,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  and  we 
might  have  expected  it  to  flourish  in  the  church.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Early  Christianity  on  the  whole  preferred  other 
expressions  for  the  solidarity  and  cohesion  of  the  faithful;  it 
went  to  the  family,  to  architecture,  or  to  the  physical  organism, 
rather  than  to  the  army,  when  it  needed  metaphors  for  unity ; 
'brothers,'  'stones'  in  a  building,  or  'limbs'  in  the  body  were 
much  more  common  than  'fellow-soldiers,'  though  the  cults 
also  used  the  first  of  these  terms  quite  freely. 

4.  Attitude  of  the  early  church  towards  war. — 

We  now  turn  to  sketch  the  attitude  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  war  and  the  army  as  reaUties  instead 
of  analogies  {cf.  A.  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expan- 
sion of  Early  Christianity^,  London,  1908,  i.  308  f., 
ii.  52  f.).  Down  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(A.D.  161-180)  military  service  does  not  seem  to 
have  presented  itself  as  a  prohlem  at  all  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Church ;  it  is  only  during  this 
emperor's  reign  that  indications  of  a  dithculty  are 
to  DC  noted  for  the  first  time.  But,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  situation  which  was  now  rising,  we 
must  glance  at  the  preceding  period,  when  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
were  passing  or  had  passed  away,  and  when  Chris- 
tians were  no  longer  in  the  environment  of  those 
to  whom  the  words  of  Jesus  had  been  spoken.  A 
wider  situation  was  emerging  than  that  of  Jews  in 
a  small  subject  province  of  the  empire. 

Daring  the  Apostolic  Age  the  iirst  non-Jew  to 
enter  tlie  Christian  Church  was  a  Koman  officer. 
Tlie  Ethiopian  treasurer  of  queen  Candace  had 
indeed  been  baptized  previously  by  Philip,  but  he 
disappears  in  the  south,  far  from  any  fellowship  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornelius  (cf. 
DAC  i.  259),  the  captain  of  the  Italian  regiment 
stationed  at  Csesarea,  comes  before  us  definitely  in 
St.  Luke's  history  as  a  convert  whose  case  led  to  a 
new  development  of  the  Church's  policy.  Nothing 
is  said  about  his  profession  being  inconsistent  with 
the  faith.  It  was  the  fact  that  he  was  uncircuni- 
cised,  not  that  he  was  in  the  army,  that  raised 
suspicion  and  opposition  in  the  conservative  party 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  This  forms  a  fresh 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that,  if  the  gospel  did 
not  start  by  encouraging  war,  it  certainly  did  not 
prohibit  from  the  outset  any  connexion  with  the 
army  as  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  faitli. 
No  one  dreamt  of  any  problem  here,  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  marriage  or  of  slavery. 

The  first  war  undertaken  by  a  man  of  God  in 
the  Bible  was  Abraham's  campaign  again.st 
Chedorlaomer  for  the  liberation  of  Lot  (Gn  14^'*'*), 
in  which  he  proved  himself  effective,  loyal,  and 
generous,  both  as  a  general  and  as  an  ally ;  but 
this  daring  exploit  is  not  selected  by  the  author  t 
of  Hebrews  (cf.  11^'^^)  as  an  instance  of  his  faith. 
He  did  not  pass  it  over,  however,  |rom  any  sense 
of  embarrassment,  for  he  goes  on  to  recount  other 
military  events  in  the  story  of  Israel  with  un- 
hesitating entliusiasm,  from  tlie  downfall  of 
Jericho  to  the  Maccabgean  struggle  (IP"^*,  'men 
who  by  faith  conquered  kingdoms,  administered 
justice,  .  .  .  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  from 
weakness  won  to  strength,  proved  valiant  in  war- 
fare, and  routed  hosts  of  foreigners').     Tliis  frank 

*  '  II  y  a,  sous  les  amies,  une  grande  dignity  de  vie.  ...  II 
faut  Hre  prfitre  ou  soldat  pour  ne  pas  coniiaitre  les  angoisses  du 
doute '  (Anatole  France,  Le  Livre  de  mun  ami"^^,  Paris,  1S06, 
p.  G9). 

t  In  Sirach's  hymn  of  praise  (44i9f-)  the  same  omission  is  made, 
though  the  martial  note  is  frequently  struck  farther  on  (45=^3C 
46if.  47-n"-). 
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recognition  of  the  historical  .connexion  hetween 
war  and  reli;;ion  deserves  to  be  contrasted  with 
one  of  the  most  nauseous  )iieces  of  sophistry  in 
.losophus,  i.i\  tile  appeal  whiih  he  says  (hat  he 
made  to  his  feHow-eonntrymen  at  the  siego  of 
Jerusalem  to  surrender  to  tlio  liomans.  Ho 
actually  advised  them  not  to  (iKht,  on  the  ground 
that  Israel  had  never  suceeedeii  in  war,  and  that 
all  she  needed  to  do  was  to  trust  in  (iod,  if  her 
cause  was  just — which  this  renegade  Jew,  from 
the  shelter  of  tlie  legions,  coolly  denied.  In  the 
old  days,  said  Josepluis  to  his  indignant  country- 
men, '(!od  carried  on  these  campaigns  for  our 
fathers,  because  they  dispensed  witli  active  service 
and  arms  and  committed  their  case  to  Hiui  to 
vindicate.  .  .  .  In  short,  our  fathers  won  no  success 
by  war  and  never  failed  to  succeed  when  they 
alijured  war  and  committed  all  to  God  '  {BJ  v.  3SG, 
.'WO).  Pacilist  special  pleading  like  this  was  untrue 
alike  to  historj'  and  to  the  OT.  The  author  of 
Hebrews  took  a  more  sane  view  of  Israel's  record, 
and  included  martial  exploits  in  his  list  of  honour. 
These  achievements  *  are  ranked  in  the  same  class 
as  the  martyrdom  of  Ahel  and  the  pa.ssive  glories 
of  Lsaac  and  .loseph.  It  is  true  that  the  writer 
'  seems  with  a  tender  instinct  to  avoid  anything 
like  stress  on  the  exploits  of  warriors.  Of  tlie 
twelve  persons  having  a  share  in  the  detailed 
expositions,  David  is  the  only  warrior,  and  his 
character  as  a  man  of  war  is  eclipsed  by  his  neater 
attributes  as  a  propliet,  or  declarer  of  the  Divine 
counsels.  It  is  yet  more  noteworthy  that  Joshua, 
who  had  so  fair  a  fame,  but  who  was  only  a  warrior, 
is  never  named  in  the  cha]iter,  and  we  are  simply 
told  that  "  by  faith  tlie  walls  of  Jericlio  fell  down, 
after  they  had  been  compassed  about  seven  times." 
Bnt  the  series  of  four  names,  which  are  given 
without  any  specification  of  their  title  to  appear 
in  the  list,  are  all  names  of  distinguished  warriors. 
They  had  all  done  great  acts  of  faith  and  patriotism 
against  the  enemies  of  Israel — Gideon  against  tlie 
Midianites,  IJarak  against  the  hosts  of  Syria, 
Samson  ag.ainst  the  Philistines,  and  Jephth.'ih 
against  the  children  of  Amnion.  Their  title  to 
a|ipear  in  the  list  at  all  is  in  their  acts  of  war.'t 
At  the  same  time  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint 
that  in  the  peojile  of  God  who  live  under  the  s]iirit 
and  hope  of  Jesus  any  successors  of  these  martial 
saints  were  expected  to  arise.  The  promise  of  Ut 
SI"  and  Jos  1°  is  taken  out  of  its  very  militant 
setting  and  transformed  into  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  needed  to  be  freed  from 
worldly  anxiety  about  their  possessions  (He  IS'*: 
'  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee  ').  The 
situation  of  the  community  to  which  the  writer 
addresses  himself  was  too  remote  from  public 
atlairs  to  suggest  any  ditficulties  about  such  matters 
as  the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  army  or  to  any 
other  function  of  the  Kmpire.  At  this  stage, 
indeed,  no  difficulties  were  felt  at  all. 

When  we  read  of  conflicts  and  wrangles  in  Ja 
4"-,  the  writer t  is  referring  to  the  private  ani- 
mosities of  Christians  ;  he  is  not  laying  down  any 
philosophy  of  war  and  its  causes  in  the  outside 
world,  but  simply  denouncing  (cf.  Ps  120',  Mic  S') 
the  passions  of  greed,  envy,  and  selfishness  which 
stir  up  feuds  in  small  religious  communities.     His 

•Clement  of  Alexandria  has  an  admiring  account  (5(rom.  I. 
24)  of  Ihe  stratog.v  of  Moses  as  a  military  commander.  Vet 
Clement  is  no  panegyrist  of  war.  One  of  his  sumptuary  rules 
is  that  Christians  must  not  wear  seals  which  have  a  sword  or  a 
bow  enf,^ravcd  upon  them,  since  these  emblems  are  unsuitable 
to  lo^  eis  of  peace  {Pi£d.  iii.  11.  59). 

t  W.  K.  Gladstone,  Later  Gleanings,  London,  1S97,  viii.  126  f. 

X  In  the  epistle  of  James  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  life 
(41^)  are  not  compared,  as  in  Wis  51'-^,  to  the  ftight  of  an  arrow 
('as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  the  air  is  parted  and 
closes  up  again  at  once,  so  that  men  know  not  where  il  passed 
through  ;  so,  as  soon  as  we  were  born,  we  ceased  to  be,  we  had 
no  sign  of  virtue  to  exhibit'). 


words  have  not  the  .scope  of  the  simitar  ]>as.sage  in 
Cicero's  i/c  Fin.  i.  !.'{  ('  Ihe  passions  are  insatiahlu  ; 
they  ruin  nut  merely  individuals  but  entire  families, 
anil  olieii  actually  undermine  the  fabric  of  the 
State;  from  them  come  hatred,  discord,  quarrels, 
seiiilioiis,  wars');  they  belong  rather  to  the 
diatribO  cla.ss  of  sayings  about  so. called  'peace' 
being  really  a  state  of  bitter  warfare,  thanks  to 
the  strife  and  aggressiveness  of  men  (cf.  the  quo- 
tations in  P.  AVenilland,  I'/iilo  uiul  die  Ici/nisch- 
stoisr/ic  DidtriU-,  lierlin,  IS'J.'i,  p.  39  f.).  On  the 
whole,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  Justin  Martyr's 
allusions  in  Ajml.  i.  39  anil  Dial.  IIU  as  no  more 
than  an  expression  of  Christian  antipathy  to  such 
aggressiveness  in  public  and  private. 

The  former  passage  runs  :  '  When  the  propheUc  Spirit  is 
prophesying  wliat  is  to  happen,  it  s|>eak8  thus :  "  For  out  of 
Sif<n  shall  iio  Jarth  the  law,  and  the  irord  of  tfis  Lord  /roin 
Jerusalem,  and  he  shall  indite  amotip  the  nations  and  rrttuke 
many  jhnpte  ;  aitd  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ptonijhs  and 
their  spears  into  sickles,  and  nation  shall  7wt  lijt  the  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  thep  learn  \car  any  Unojer."  You 
can  he  coii\inced  that  it  hap|>ened  thus.  For  men,  to  liie 
number  of  twelve,  did  go  forth  from  Jerusalem  into  the  worlii, 
and,  although  they  were  untrained  and  unable  to  make  speei-hes, 
b.v  the  power  of  God  they  made  it  known  to  ever.v  race  of  man- 
kind that  lliey  were  sent  hy  Christ  to  teach  all  men  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  we,  who  fonnerly  nmrdered  each  other,  not  only 
do  not  make  war  on  our  enemies  but  die  confessing  Christ 
glailly,  so  as  not  to  lie  or  lo  deceive  those  who  examine  us — 
though  we  might  indeed  have  pracliseii  the  saying, 

"My  tongue  has  sworn,  my  mind  has  sworn  no  oath." 
It  would  be  absurd  if  the  soldiers  you  muster  and  enlist  were 
to  put  life  itself,  their  parents,  fatherland,  and  all  their  kindred 
second  to  their  confession  of  loyalty  to  you,  to  people  who  can- 
not give  them  any  incorruptible  reward,  while  we,  who  long  for 
incorruption,  could  not  endure  all  things  in  order  to  gain  our 
heart's  desire  from  Him  who  is  able  lo  bestow  it.'  "* 

Here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  with 
an  author  who  had  mingled  in  the  great  world,  a 
man  who  had  grown  up  in  the  age  when  Trajan 
had  extended  tlie  Konian  Empire  to  its  limits,  and 
when  Tacitus  had  rcgrelfully  compared  his  period 
with  the  older  military  op|iortiinities  which  his 
predecessors  enjoyed  {Ann.  IV.  xxxii.  2f. ).  His- 
torians and  politicians  alike  saw  that  a  military 
imjierialism  was  the  jiolicy  of  Kome.  But  Justin's 
holy  empire  is  not  Human.  The  issue  of  martyr- 
dom has  been  also  raised  sharj^ily  ;  there  is  to  he 
no  holy  war  even  of  a  defensive  character,  and 
Christians  are  to  die  cheerfully  rather  than  retaliate 
on  their  persecutors  or  abandon  their  convictions.* 
But  there  is  no  more  than  this,  even  when  Christians 
are  thus  descrihed  in  the  Dialnc/tic  (110) :  '  \\'e  who 
were  tilled  with  war  and  mutual  slaughter  and 
every  wiikedncss  have  each  of  us  throughout  all 
the  world  altered  our  weapons  of  war,  turning  our 
swords  into  ploughs  and  our  spears  into  agricultural 
instruments,  and  cultivating  piety,  righteousness, 
human  kindness,  faith,  and  hope,  wliicli  we  have 
from  the  Father  Himself  through  the  Crucified.' 
The  spirit  of  Jesus  still  controlled  the  church  in 
which  and  for  which  words  like  the.se  were  written. 
The  ideal  was  that  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  Justin 
sought  to  have  that  ideal  realized.  Home  was  at 
war  with  Parthia  when  he  wrote,  and  fighting  her 
w.ay  up  into  Scotland  ;  the  ili.saHection  in  Palestine 
was  to  blaze  ui)  in  the  revolution  of  A. I).  Hil  ;  on 
almost  every  frontier  the  empire  had  to  hold  its 
own  by  force  of  arms.  But  Justin  steadily  set  his 
eyes  uiion  the  peaceful  advance  of  Ciiristianity, 
unarmed  and  non-re.sisting.  Even  yet,  however, 
the  question  of  the  Christian  as  citizen  had  not 
fully  presented  itself  to  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  political  horizon  had  altered  and  broadened 
since  the  days  of  Jesus,  but  the  Church  was  still 
unconscious  that  its  very  develii|imeiit  must,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  bring  it  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  its  relation  lo  the  Empire  in  more 
than  a  merely  antagonistic  or  aloof  spirit. 

•  Contrast  a  passage  like  Sir  361I"-  (3930),  where  Ood  ia 
expected  to  inten-ene  with  a  militant  stroke. 


A  quailer  of  a  century  later  IrunaMis  echoed 
Justin's  faith  and  hope  from  far-olf  Gaul.  The 
bishop  agreed  with  the  apolof;ist.  He  quotes  the 
Isaianic  prediction  (iv.  34.  4)  to  the  same  eli'ect,  as 
a  direct  pro])heey  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  these 
pacific  results  were  produced  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  '  which  made  such  a  change  that  swords 
and  spears  were  converted  into  plougijs,  and  altered 
into  sickles  for  reaping  grain — that  is,  into  tools 
of  peace — so  that  people  are  now  ignorant  how  to 
Mght,  but  when  struck  olier  also  the  other  cheek.' 
Seneca  had  longed  for  the  time  when  only  farmers' 
tools  would  be  made  out  of  iron  (Thi/estcs,  930: 
'  Ferruni  omne  teneat  ruris  innocui  labor '). 
Ireujeus  claims  that  Christians  were  already  de- 
voting themselves  entirely  to  peaceful  agriculture. 
He  proceeds,  however,  to  allegorize  the  Isaianic 
prediction,  and  this  is  his  main  interest ;  e.ij.  the 
plough  signifies  the  creation  or  first  sowing  of 
humanity,  and  the  sickle  denotes  the  ingathering 
of  the  elect  by  Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
pages  any  more  than  in  Justin's  to  betray  the  least 
consciousness  that  war  as  a  function  of  the  State 
seriously  presented  a  problem  to  the  conscience  of 
the  church.  Neither  of  them  speaks  so  clearly 
and  sharply  as  their  predecessor  Tatian,  the  bitter, 
earnest  Sj'rian  apologist,  about  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century.  Tatian  loathes  war.  But  his  anti- 
pathy is  not  based  on  any  positive  statement  of 
the  Christian  faith  so  much  as  on  the  associations 
of  warfare  with  the  pagan  Greeks.  The  wars  of 
the  Greeks,  from  Homer  downwards,  and  tlieir 
connexion  with  the  pantheon  of  Olympus,  furnisli 
him  with  shafts  to  wing  against  polytheism,  and 
this  is  practically  all  that  we  find  in  the  allusions 
scattered  througli  the  Oratio  ad  Grcecos.  Thus,  he 
upbraids  the  Greeks  for  using  poetry  to  describe 
the  battles  and  amours  of  the  gods  (1),  sneers  at 
Athena  as  a  homicide  (Schwartz  omits  i]  TroXefjiowoto^ 
in  8),  derides  the  delight  of  Ares  in  war,  and  tells 
his  pagan  readers  bluntly,  'divination  is  an  aid  of 
your  worldly  lusts  ;  you  want  to  make  war,  and 
you  take  Apollo  to  advise  you  about  slaughter : 
lie  who  makes  you  fond  of  wealth  is  he  who  reveals 
to  you  the  secret  of  money-making  ;  he  who  stirs 
up  strife  and  war  predicts  victory  as  well'  (19). 
This  is  the  standpoint  of  the  martyr  Carpus  {Acta 
Carpi,  etc.,  in  TU  IV.  iv.  [1S88]  446),  who  tells  the 
magistrate  that  the  devil  sets  wars  afoot  and  also 
pretends  to  reveal  the  future. 

Twenty  years  later,  c.  A.D.  170,  when  the  legions 
liad  conquered  the  Parthians  and  were  now,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  fighting  among  the  Balkans,  in 
the  long  campaign  against  the  Marcomanni,  the 
apologist  Athenagoras  happened  to  touch  the 
subject  of  war.  Athenagoras  was  a  sensitive  soul. 
He  could  not  bear  bloodshed,  and  he  recoiled  in 
horror  from  armed  conflict,  but  his  pages  contain 
no  direct  repudiation  of  war  or  of  the  military 
profession.  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  his  lan- 
guage as  conveying  a  direct  censure  of  military 
service.  The  relevant  passage  occurs  in  his  Lefjatio 
pro  Chruiianis  (35),  where  he  has  occasion  to  refute 
the  widespread  calumny  that  Christians  were 
cannibals.  To  eat  human  flesh,  he  declares  sarcas- 
tically and  indignantly,  you  must  first  of  all  kill  a 
human  being.  Now,  who  can  prove  that  against 
us?  '  Who  can  accuse  us  of  homicide  or  of  cannibal- 
ism, when  they  are  well  aware  that  we  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  man  put  to  death  even  justly  ? '  We 
decline  to  watch  the  gladiators  in  the  theatre,  he 
adds,  since  '  our  opinion  is  that  to  watch  a.  man 
being  put  to  death  is  much  the  same  thing  as 
actually  putting  him  to  death.'  This  is  repeated 
later  by  Lactantius  (A.D.  260-340).  It  would  have 
been  indeed  strange  if  the  early  Christians  had  not 
lifted  up  their  testimony  against  war,  as  distin- 
guished pagans  had  done  before  them,   from  the 


peripatetic  philosopher  Dik.Tcarchus  of  Messana, 
who  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  calculated  that  war 
had  killed  more  people  than  all  other  causes  of 
destruction  put  togetlier  (Cicero,  de  Offic.  ii.  5), 
down  to  Plutarch  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D. 

Lactantius  is  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  set  public 
opinion  in  the  Church  aj^'ainst  tiie  war  spirit,  but  lie  {Div.  Inst, 
VI.  20)  carries  his  protest  forward  into  a  philosophic  repudiation 
of  war  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  just  man.  He 
protests  that  the  spectators  of  the  ^anies,  at  which  condemned 
criminals  had  to  lij^ht,  were  exposing  themselves  to  a  corrupting 
influence.  '  He  who  thinks  it  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  slaying 
of  a  man,  even  though  he  has  been  justly  condemned,  pollutes 
his  conscience  as  much  as  if  he  watched  and  shared  a  secret 
murder.  And  yet  people  call  them  "sports,"  at  which  human 
blood  is  shed.*  He  objects  to  all  capital  punishment,  inflicted 
in  the  gladiatorial  games,  and  concludes :  '  When  God  forbids 
us  to  Itill,  he  does  not  merely  prohibit  violent  attacks  (latro- 
cinari),  which  even  the  public  laws  condemn,  but  warns  us 
against  doing  what  men  consider  lawful.  Thus  it  will  not  be 
lawful  for  the  just  man  to  fight  in  the  army,  for  his  real  warfare 
is  justice  itself ;  nor  to  accuse  any  one  of  a  capital  crime,  for 
there  is  no  difference  between  putting  a  man  to  death  by  the 
sword  or  by  a  word  ;  what  is  forbidden  is  to  put  to  death  at  all. 
Consequently,  there  ought  to  be  no  exception  to  this  order  of 
God  ;  it  ought  always  to  be  wrong  to  kill  man,  man  whom  God 
willed  to  be  a  sacred  creature  {sacrosnnctvm  animal).'  This 
humanitarian  objection  to  war  is  a  favourite  thoughtof  Lactan- 
tius. He  protests  against  the  deification  and  glorification  of 
great  generals  (i.  18),  as  if  the  path  to  immortality  lay  through 
indiscriminate  Ijloodshed  and  slaughter.  The  successful  military 
conqueror,  he  sneers,  is  just  a  multiple  murderer.  He  bewails 
and  ridicules  the  insane  delusion  that  immortal  fame  and  glory 
are  to  be  gained  by  making  war  on  one's  fellow-creatures.  And 
in  another  passage  (v.  17  f.)  he  avows  that  Horace's  'Integer 
vitae '  ode  is  the  ideal  and  pattern  of  the  just  man,  who  would 
rather  die  than  owe  his  life  to  the  death  of  another  human 
being.  Cicero  had  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Rome's  high  spirit 
and  passion  for  martial  fame  were  shown  by  the  statues  in  the 
capital,  which  were  generally  in  soldiers'  uniform  {de  Offic.  i.  18), 
but  Lactantius  was  Ciceronian  only  in  style.  He  shrank  from 
war  and  force.  The  man  who  could  write  the  pro  Murena  was 
no  model  for  him  in  political  philosophy.  No  early  Christian  is 
so  Tolstoyan  in  his  ethics  as  Lactantius.  He  refuses  to  allow 
any  retaliation  whatsoever,  and  he  does  so  on  philosophic 
grounds  rather  than  upon  definitely  Christian  principles ;  his 
proofs  are  drawn  from  his  humanitarian  considerations  rather 
than,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor  Tertullian,  from  appeals 
to  the  NT. 

5.  Christians  in  the  army. — The  extant  literature 
of  the  Church  down  to  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent, 
betrays  no  sense  of  military  service  as  incompatible 
with  Christianity ;  it  is  discouraged  rather  than 
disparaged,  when  it  is  noticed  at  all.  Neither 
then  nor  afterwards  did  the  Church  ever  decline 
to  baptize  a  soldier,  or  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
the  army.  Tertullian,  writing  about  A.D.  197, 
proudly  claims  that  Christians  are  so  numerous 
that  they  have  swarmed  into  eveiy  department 
of  Roman  life,  into  the  army  as  well  as  into  civil 
employments  (Apol.  37).  How  can  you  taunt  us, 
he  asks  the  Romans  (ib.  42),  with  being  jjarasites 
and  useless  members  of  the  State,  when  we  tight 
at  your  side,  trade  along  with  you,  and  prove 
every  day  of  our  lives  that  we  are  no  rechuses? 
The  langu.age  is  hyperbolical,  especially  when  he 
w  arns  the  Romans  that  Christians,  by  their  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  could  wreck  the  State  if  they 
were  to  withdraw  or  to  rebel.  But,  although  the 
rhetorical  bent  of  Tertullian  always  made  him 
care  more  for  emphasis  than  for  accuracy,  the 
significant  point  is  that  a  Christian  apologist  was 
able  to  make  this  claim  about  Christians  in  the 
army,  conscious  that  the  fact  could  not  be  denied 
by  his  opponents,  and  sensible  of  no  objection  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  As  Ave  shall  see, 
Tertullian  li.ad  other  private  views  on  the  advis- 
ability of  Christians  serving  in  the  army,  and  later 
on  he  developed  these  into  a  rigid  repudiation  of 
ndlitaiy  service  as  a  sphere  for  genuine  Cliristians  ; 
but  as  an  apologist  he  makes  no  scruple  whatsoever 
about  using  the  existence  of  Christian  soldiers  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Church's  claim  to 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  empire.  Even 
later,  in  his  vehement  protest  ad  Scapulam  (4),  he 
witnesses  to  the  presence  of  Christian  soldiers  in 


(lie  ler;ions,  mentioning  ngain,  as  lie  liail  already 
<liine  in  the  Apoloipj  (5),  the  case  of  the  I'Jth  legion 
ill  A.D.  174,  wliiili,  by  its  pniyers,  wivs  lielievetl  to 
liave  rescueil  the  army  of  Slarcus  Aurelius  from  a 
desperate  plight. 

The  Roman  troops  were  in  straits  for  laclc  of  water;  these 
Christian  soldiers  krieJt  down,  and  in  response  to  their  prayers 
God  st'iit  niin  for  thoinselvos  and  their  fellows,  wiiile  thunder 
and  lightning  scared  their  enemies,  the  Germans  and  Sarnia- 
tians.  So  the  story  ran.  The  legion  was  called  aft«r  its  liead- 
quart^rs  at  Melitene  in  S.  Armenia,  in  the  nei^hbonrhood  of 
which  it  was  recruited  ;  it  siipjiliod  more  than  one  martyr  snb- 
Bequently,  and,  as  both  S.  Armenia  and  Edessa,  which  also 
supjilied  soldiers  to  it,  are  known  to  have  been  penetrated  by 
Christianity,  at  least  as  early  aa  the  be^'inning  of  the  ard  cent., 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christians  did  servo  in  its 
ranks. 

Whatever  be  the  historical  truth  of  the  tale,*  it 
wa.s  lirmly  believed  b5'  the  early  Church  from  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent,  onwards  (see  Eiis.  HE  v.  5), 
and  for  our  purpose  this  is  sutlicient ;  tlie  accept- 
ance of  the  story  proves  not  only  that  Christians 
must  have  been  in  the  army  but  that  their  presence 
there  did  nut  raise  the  slightest  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment or  disajiproval  in  the  Church.  The  Pax 
Romana,  within  which  Christianity  itself  was 
growing,  would  not  have  been  maintained  unless 
there  liad  been  plain,  duty-loving  men  at  arms, 
Christians  as  well  as  pagans,  who  were  content  to 
serve  in  the  legions  with  the  same  kind  of  healthj' 
spirit  as  that  which  Marius  expressed  (Sallust, 
Jug.  Ixxxiii.  :  'Ilia  multo  optunia  rei  publicae 
doctus  sum— hostem  ferire,  praesidium  agitare, 
nihil  metuere  nisi  turpem  famara,  liiemein  et 
aestatem  juxta  pati,  humi  requiescere,  eodem 
tempore  inopiaiu  et  laborem  tolerare '). 

No  reliable  clue  either  to  the  relative  number  of 
Christians  in  the  legions  or  to  any  deduction  from 
thatnunibcir  as  tothegeneral  feelingof  theChurcb 
about  military  service  can  be  found  in  the  nianj' 
allusions  scattered  throughout  the  Christian  in- 
scriptions. Soldiers  are  not  often  mentioned  in 
the  extant  Christian  epitaphs.  But  this  is  not  so 
significant,  perhaps,  as  it  might  seem  to  be.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  soldiers  fell  in  battle  all 
over  the  empire,  and  usually  on  the  far  frontiers. 
Of  all  professions,  the  military  was  the  least  likely 
to  furnish  material  for  epitaphs  in  Christian 
cemeteries  at  Rome  or  in  any  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  empire.  Death  abroad,  perhaps  with  no 
Christian  comrade  at  hand,  perhaps  with  no 
epitaph  beyond  the  '  sed  miles,  scd  pro  patria ' 
muttered  in  pride  and  regret,  was  a  frequent  end  to 
the  Christian  soldier's  career.  This  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  comparatively  infre- 
quent notice  of  the  military  profession  in  the  cata- 
combs and  elsewhere.  Besides,  the  worldly  calling 
of  a  Cliristian  is  l)y  no  means  universally  inserted  in 
his  epitaph.  M.'iny  a  soldier  may  have  been  buried 
without  a  word  lieing  set  up  to  preserve  his  pro- 
fession. And  this  omission  need  not  have  been 
due  to  a  sense  of  disapprobation  or  shame.  In  the 
presence  of  God  social  distinctions  were  often  re- 
garded as  beneath  notice  ;  a  modesty  or  reverence 
in  the  survivors  forbade  such  secular  positions 
being  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  men.  The 
grave  of  a  slave  was  not  always  marked  by  the 
addition  of  'slave'  to  the  name  of  the  departed, 
and  the  same  would  appi}-  to  .soldiers. 

Another  technical  regtilation  must  have  restricted 
for  a  time  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  legions. 
Although  the  ancient  practice  of  admitting  only 
Koman  citizens  to  the  army  had  been  relaxed,  no 
slaves  were  allowed  into  the  ranks  ;  the  penally  of 
death  was  inllicted   upon  any  who  managetl   to 

•  Probably,  as  A.  C.  McGiflert  observes  (on  Ens.  UK  v.  5.  1), 
'the  whole  Icijion  prayed  for  deliverance  to  their  respective 
deities,  and  thus  qmtc  naturally  each  party  claimed  the  victorj- 
for  its  particular  ^,'ods.'  E.{i.  an  P.cyptian  soothsayer  was 
supposed  to  have  brought  about  the  mirnclc  by  his  incantations 
to  Hermes.    Cf .  Renan,  Marc- A  urilt,  Paris,  1882,  p.  273  f. 


make  their  way  into  the  coveted  service.  Mililary 
service  was  still,  in  one  sense,  a  privilege;  thi're 
were  obvious  reasons,  as  .Juvenal's  sixteenlh  satire 
shows,  why  not  only  otlicers  hut  men  were  ghid  to 
embrace  the  army  as  a  profession,  for  it  held  out 
to  .some  a  life  of  adventure  and  economic  imlepcnil- 
ence  and  it  ojiened  u[>  to  others  an  avenue  leading 
to  considerable  social  and  political  inlluence.  Tin- 
exclusion  of  the  slave,*  except  in  dire  cases  of 
emergency,  and  even  of  the  freedman,  naturally 
ruled  out  a  considerable  percentage  of  Christians. 
This  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  attemjit  to 
estimate  the  possible  numbers  of  Christians  in  the 
legions.  The  majority  of  Christians  were  by  no 
means  all  Koman  citizens;  that  is,  they  were  not 
qualified  to  serve.  Besides,  the  recruiting  system 
did  not  sweep  in  even  the  non-slave  classes  of 
Christians  autonuitically.  The  conscription  only 
required  a  certain  number,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to 
keep  the  legions  up  to  their  full  strength  ;  the 
legions  were  not  large,  in  pro]iorlion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire. t  and  any  one  whose  name  \\:is 
<lrawn  could  (from  Traj.an's  reign  onw.-uds)  provide 
a  substitute,  if  he  chose  and  could  allord  it.  The 
voluntarj'  principle  was  in  force  under  the  empin- 
(' plerumque  volnntario  milite  numeri  supplentiir,' 
Dtfj.  XLIX.  xvi.  5).  It  is  only  in  a  modilied  sense 
that  we  can  speak  of  conscription  being  the  means 
of  recruiting  for  the  Roman  army.  Consequent  Iv, 
if  a  Christian  was  in  the  army,  lie  was  usually 
there  of  his  own  free  choice — unless,  of  course,  he 
had  been  in  the  service  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.  Kven  under  the  emjiire  the  Romans 
were  not  a  nation  under  arms.  Military  service 
still  retained  its  associations  of  privilege  :  nodoubt, 
the  possession  of  a  cert.ain income  involved  liability 
to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  this  was  irksome  to  a 
certain  number,  but  they  could  sometimes  gain 
exemption — indeed  they  wereevenlually  allowed  to 
buy  exemption  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
many  freedmen  an<l  others  whose  anxiety  to  join 
the  army  enabled  the  State  to  enrol  them  even 
although,  on  the  strict  principles  of  the  older  law, 
they  were  disqualilieil.  Furlberinore,  the  sons  of 
legionaries  tended  to  .adopt  their  father's  profession, 
and  Ibis  w.as  particularly  true  of  the  period  after 
Septimins  Severus,  when  regular  marriage  was  per- 
mitted in  the  army. 

This  two-fold  fact,  that  no  Christian  slaves  could 
enter  .an  army  which  was  primarily  reserved  for 
Roman  citizens  (cf.  DAC  i.  93),  and  that  even 
other  Christians  were  not  regularly  pressed  into 
the  .service,  helps  partly  to  explain  why,  during 
the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  Church,  the 
problem  of  war  never  became  a  serious  matter  for 
Christians.  But,  when  their  number  increased, 
when  converts  were  made  in  praclicnlly  all  ranks 
.and  vocations  of  life  throughout  the  Roman  world, 
the  dilliculties  of  military  service  began  at  last  to 
be  realized.  Primarily,  they  met  men  who  were 
in  the  army  when  thej'  became  Christians.  A 
private  or  oliicer  had  then  to  consider  his  position, 
once  the  scruple  had  been  voiced.  Ought  he  to 
remain?  Should  he  not  withdraw  from  .so  com- 
promising a  profession?  The  rigorist  party  in  the 
Church  seems  to  have  considered  it  his  duty  to 
leave  the  legions  without  anj'  hesitation.  But 
the  conditions  of  military  service  prevented  any 
Church-discipline  from  being  enforced  as  easily  as 
on  civilians  at  home  ;  not  all  the  Christian  sohliers 
were  rigorists,  and  for  various  reasons  it  was  dilli- 

•  Dujesta,  XLIX.  xvi.  11;  '  ab  omni  militia  servi  prohihentur.* 
There  is  an  intereslintr  illustration  of  the  strictness  with  which 
the  authorities  excluded  slaved,  in  Tmjan's  letter  to  Pliny 
(i>.  X.  .■i2). 

t  Ilanlly  more  than  about  320,000  men,  as  a  nilc  (cf.  W.  T, 
Arnold,  The  Unman  System  of  Procinciat  Atlmiuistralion^, 
Oxford,  1914,  p.  1 13).  Eventually  barbarian  serfs  were  allowed 
as  t'lcarii,  or  sul)stitute8. 
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cult  to  ngree  with  this  cut-tind-dry  principle.  Had 
not  St.  Paul  told  Christians  to  remain  in  the  eall- 
inf?  and  position  in  which  they  were  converted 
(1  Co  7^)?  Did  not  that  apply  to  soldiers  as  well 
as  to  slaves!  The  question  nii^ht  be  asked  soph- 
istically,  but  it  wa.s  al.so  asked  quite  seriously. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  e.g.,  assumes  this  position 
without  the  least  hesitation.  His  argument  is 
(Prutrcpt.  X.  100):  'Practise  farming,  we  say,  if 
you  are  a  farmer,  but  know  God  as  you  till  your 
fields  ;  sail  away,  if  you  are  fond  of  sea-faring,  but 
call  upon  the  heavenly  Pilot  ;  if  the  knowledge 
[i.e.  of  the  gospel]  has  come  upon  you  in  the  army, 
listen  to  the  General  who  gives  orders  that  are 
righteous.'  The  implication  is  that  the  soldier  is 
to  be  pious  where  he  is,  like  the  sailor  and  the 
farmer.  What  makes  this  remark  all  the  more 
significant  is  that  Clement  feels  no  need  of  arguing 
the  point ;  he  was  stating  the  normal  Christian 
principle.  Besides,  what  were  Christian  soldiers 
to  do  if  they  left  the  ranks,  perhaps  after  years  of 
service,  when  they  were  more  or  less  incapable  of 
taking  up  a  new  profession  ?  Were  they  to  forgo 
the  valuable  retiring  allowances  which  they  would 
earn  at  their  discharge?  And,  even  if  they  wished 
to  leave  the  army,  was  that  feasible?  The  law 
recognized  only  two  exits — disease  which  incapaci- 
tated a  man  from  active  duty,  and  an  honourable 
discharge  at  the  end  of  his  sixteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-tive  years  of  service.  Desertion  was  the 
ugly  and  ominous  name  for  the  conduct  of  those 
who  forsook  the  eagles  upon  any  other  jdea. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  a  '  rigorist  party ' 
even  in  tlie  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  Chris- 
tian soldiers  were  serving  freely  in  the  legions,  but 
from  the  remonstrances  and  taunts  of  the  pagan 
patriot  Celsus  (170-185),  which  we  overhear  in 
the  pages  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  viii.  73  f.),  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  he  had  met  Christians  who  were 
already  holding  back  from  military  .service.  He 
gives  no  hint  as  to  their  reasons.  All  that  con- 
cerns him  is  the  fact,  and  he  deplores  it  as  a  lover 
of  the  Empire.  He  cannot  understand  these  con- 
scientious objectors.  Their  attitude  is  all  the 
woise  because  it  professes  to  be  religious.  To  him 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pusillanimity  which 
characterizes  these  skulking,  contemptible,  super- 
stitious sectarians.  Celsus  was  an  earnest  Epi- 
curean, as  Lucretius  had  been  before  him,  but  he 
is  as  devoted  to  the  Empire  as  the  poet  had  been 
indifferent,  and  he  endeavours  to  overcome  the 
apathy  of  Cliristians.  He  quotes  from  Homer's 
Iliad  (ii.  205)  to  base  a  sound  principle  of  govern- 
ment ancl  order ;  there  must  be  one  strong  royal 
hand.  Then  he  turns  to  Christians  and  tells  them, 
'if  everybody  were  to  do  as  you  do  {i.e.  abstain 
from  military  service  and  loyal,  patriotic  .self- 
sacrifice],  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  tlie 
king  from  being  left  quite  alone  and  forlorn,  and 
the  atl'airs  of  this  earth  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  barbarians.'  At 
the  same  time  this  antipathy  to  the  army  was  by 
no  means  universal  among  Christians,  for,  as  we 
learn  from  the  stories  of  the  12th  legion  (see  above, 
p.  663)  and  of  the  Acta  Patdi,  which  probaldy 
wei'e  put  into  shape  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Church  not 
only  served  in  the  legions  but  were  occasionally 
persecuted. 

6.  The  problem  first  raised. — The  next  half- 
century,  however,  i.e.  from  the  end  of  the  2nd 
cent,  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd,  was  to  witness  a 
slight  change,  or  rather  an  oscillation  of  feeling, 
and  the  first  to  voice  it  was  the  very  Tertullian 
who  had  formerly  appealed  to  the  army  as  proving 
the  existence  and  spread  of  Christianity  within  the 
Empire.  Both  he  and  Origen  after  him  are  the 
protagonists  of  the  extreme  section  in  the  Church 


which  now  frankly  disavowed  the  military  pro- 
fession. Kroude  declares  that  he  and  Hurrell  were 
told  by  their  oldest  brother  that  they  might  begin 
to  think  for  themselves,  if  they  saw  Newman  and 
Keble  disagreeing.  Did  the  divergence  of  opinion 
between  contemporary  leaders  like  Tertullian 
and  Clement  set  the  rank  and  file  thinking  for 
themselves  on  the  question  of  war?  Perhaps  it 
did.  At  any  rate,  scattered  cases  occur  of  Chris- 
tians either  refusing  to  join  the  army  or  throw- 
ing down  their  arms  for  conscientious  reasons. 
Wliether  these  incidents  were  due  to  the  literary 
propaganda  of  the  two  paialist  writers,  and  if  so 
how  far,  we  cannot  tell ;  in  one  case,  at;  least,  the 
recalcitrant  recruit  declares  that  no  one  had  in- 
stigated him.*  The  point  is  that  a  certain  feeling 
of  dislike  to  the  army  was  in  the  air,  among  some 
circles  of  Christians,  and  it  is  important  to  notice 
the  reasons  put  forward  by  this  serious  fraction  of 
the  early  Church. 

Lord  Acton  said  that  he  would  never  write  in 
the  Rambler  upon  unworthy  conciliation  or  viru- 
lent controversy.  Tertullian  in  his  day  wrote  of 
both,  especially  of  what  he  considered  the  former. 
He  came  to  regard  all  the  State  service,  military 
and  civil,  as  an  unworthy  combination  of  faitli  and 
idolatry  ;  public  work  was  too  equivocal ;  neither 
an  ofhcial  nor  an  officer  could  keep  his  jiosition 
without  compromising  his  Christian  religion,  and 
Tertullian  had  no  patience  with  any  one,  clerical 
or  lay,  who  asserted  that  these  professions  were 
compatible  with  a  true  faith.  It  is  significant 
that  several  of  the  'pacifist'  writers,  from  Tatian 
onwards,  were  or  became  eccentric  and  heretical. 
So  it  was  in  Tertullian's  case.  After  writing  his 
Apology,  he  had  gradually  identified  himself  with 
an  extreme  position  on  various  points,  which 
finally  drew  him  over  to  sympathy  with  the 
Montanists.  Theologically,  the  change  did  not 
make  him  much  less  orthodox ;  in  fact,  his  great 
contributions  to  the  doctrines  of  Christology  and 
the  Trinity,  which  date  from  this  later  period,  are 
unspoiled  by  Montanist  aberrations.  It  was  not 
so,  however,  in  the  field  of  ethics.  His  opposition 
to  what  he  considered  the  laxity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  made  him  an  ultra-puritan,  and  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  serving  in  the  army  now  became 
anathema  to  him. 

He  gave  sweeping  and  brilliant  expression  to  this  view  in  two 
tracts,  de  Corona  t  and  de  Idolotatria.  They  are  specimens  of 
his  special  pleading  at  its  best. — or  at  its  worst.  A  noble  spirit; 
of  devotion  to  Clirist  is  blended  with  a  fanatically  anti-social 
bias,  and  a  number  of  the  arguments  are  not  only  scornful  but 
quite  fantastic.  The  de  Corona  was  written  after  news  had 
reached  Carthage  of  an  incident  involving  a  Christian  soldier. 
When  Septiniius  Severus  died  at  York  in  211,  during  his 
campaign  in  Britain,  the  emperors  Caracalla  and  Geta  sig- 
nalized the  new  reign  by  presenting  the  troops  at  Lambesa  in 
N.  Africa  with  a  largesse,  or  donativum.  Each  legionary 
received  this,  coming  forward  for  the  money  with  the  usual 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  a  ceremonial  badge  of  respect  for 
the  State  deities  of  the  army  and  the  empire.  One  soldier, 
however,  violated  the  etiquette  of  the  proceedings.  He  carried 
the  crown  in  his  hand,  and  was  promptly  arrested  for  this 
breach  of  discipline.  He  explained  that  as  a  Christian  he  could 
not  wear  a  crown,  and,  abjuring  military  service,  was  im- 
prisoned before  being  executed.  Apparently  this  was  quite 
an  exceptional  case.  His  action  was  blamed  as  rash  and  irlle 
by  his  fellow-Christians,  within  and  without  the  army.     But 


•  Maximilianus  (see  below,  p.  669).  When  the  proconsul  asks, 
'Quis  tibi  hoc  persuasit?'  he  replies,  'Animus  meus,  et  is  qui 
me  vocavit.' 

t  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fait  o/  the  Botttan  Empire,  ch.  xv.) 
holds  that  *  by  the  mention  of  the  emperors  (Severus  and 
Caracalla)  it  is  evident  that  Tertullian  composed  his  treatise 
de  Corond  long  before  he  was  engaged  in  the  errors  of  the 
Montanists.'  Recent  research  has  proved  that  this  is  not 
evident ;  the  earlier  date,  prior  to  a.d.  198,  is  no  longer  tenable. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  d^  Pallio  (ch.  5)  is  an  early  com- 
position, Tertullian  even  when  he  wrote  his  Apology  must  have 
had  some  private  views  about  military  service  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  normal  church  view  of  which  he  was  at  that 
time,  for  apologetic  reasons,  the  trenchant  spokesman.  There 
is  a  full  discussion  of  his  attitude  to  war  in  C.  Guignebert, 
Tertutlien,  Paris,  1901,  p.  189  fl. 
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Tertuinan.  on  ..oaring  o.  H,  ^^'^^^}^::^-^^"V'^^ 

Here  is  a  nmn  who  will  "»'■  *^'^, ',  :  '  ,,„.  du.Ic  to  prohibit  a 
objection  that  there  «f.'^' "•»/,'„,„»,  Telullian  can  only 
Christian  'ro.".,wean..K  a  *  M;\f„,'^  ,Sn  is  one  o.  the  excellent 
answer  sophislically  <■>'"' '''•''i^tiVcChiirch.  excellent  because 
customs  which  have  ?  °^J, X'^'o^'^,,  t  or  mrried  in  the  hand 
flowers  are  meant  to  lie  adnnred  or  sun.  unnatural ;     Vou 

but  not  worn  on  «'t,.'''f'MnM  be  ng  crowned  with  .lower* 
never  rend   ot  '"shops  or  sants  being  ^.^^^  ,^.^^        ^ 

Onlv  pasans  wear  such  '"^"""''  PJh' ^     jjou.     The  laurel  is 

paitans  who  seek  thus  »"  ,^"°'^'Jj  ^c' Chr  St  is  the  bead  ot 
Lcred  lo  Bacchus  and  MKlloBesjaes,^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

the  man  (1  Co  ll-Jf).  »■'<'_',';„,  t!o  Him  who  will  crownit  one 
The  head  should  be  kept  sacred  W  Him    m         ^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^, 

dav  with  the  crown  ol  hie  "'^"^'^  '' /•  ..ivunces  in  dctence 
pleas  which,  in  ''11  ««"°"^'\t.Sr  "  aurel  crow  But  he  goes 
of  this  soldier's  ''^'".^'^l,,''"  7" own  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
further.  Not  onl.v  is  ™,^  '  '^,  "?",^d  the  symbols  ol  idolatry, 
tianity.  for  a  Christian  ""  fj,'  f i™  (  "ubue.l.  because  (i.)  the 
but  the  military  Pi-olf^'I^'Viv  which  a  Cbris\i.in  takes  to  his 
e„cm,H«nt«»i.  or  oath  of  >«;",>•" °;'-;\heV.,„cm.H.',ilwm  ;  (ii.) 
Lord,  supersedes  a"^u;vahdat.^  an>  other  ^__^^^_  ,_ 

"•'''■"V  rMt'oro'^'  nlmrde  it  unlawful  for  a  disciple  to  use  the 
much.esscanhe.,as_a^son_o.pea^,^  ^       ^^^ 


rt  allowed . to  avense^miurics  do,,  lu^^^^ 

cannot  consisten  ly  'I'l'/^,  J^^.'^VThe  military  calling  inter- 
punishing  his  f«^^ll"«  l*^^,™'" -ttc'c  of  his  religion-«-iJ.  he  may 
feres  with  the  regular  P,'^^»=''f,  "L-,  l,av,t  or  to  stand  sentry 
have  to  do  sentry^dut^  on  the  Lord,  la>,I__^  ^^^^_^^^.^ 

over  pagan  ten  pies  Th=/"'\"Y°  ,„,,.  Tertulban.  e.g.,  asks 
tions  becomes  '^'=»;'l^=""e  ^,V'  'hen  Christ-s  side  was  pierced 
how  a  soldier  can  hold  "  jpear,  wne  ^^  ^ 

by  a  spear  or  i;"°'f''''"'t';°'[e  raised  tJon.  death  by  the  last 
trumpet,  when  he  hopes  to  ne  rai  ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^,„|, 

trumpet !  .  But  »  '/^--"^^ '  Xmis^ng  a  place  is'  the  camp,  lie 
all  connexion  with  ^»  ~  "P^°^'',verted  when  they  are  already 
admits  that  the  case  o*  "f  ,™''^i't  "f  the  soldiers  who  came 
in  the  army  is  a  f .I'f 'f  „'?f,^i '^^.^turions  in  the  gospels  and  .\cts 
to  John  the  Baptist  or  of  ""^  "^f.'.'", '^  „„  accepted  the  faith,  'a 
ol  the  Apostles;  ''''".  °"«,''t«ce  as  man.J^  have  done,  or 
man  must  either  ,<!"■'  tte^.y.^'^^ontrarv  to  Ood  {and  yet 
absolutely  reluse  to  ^o  a  '  thint  comr    j         ;  ,^„.)_  „^ 

neither  course  >»  P""^'»:'''l^'  I'^SX"  as  a  civilian  Christian 
finally  be  n't-ft  suffer  death  for  hs  Ood  "s^^^^  ,„,ice  wil 
has  also  to  do;  in  terms  ol  '"'  '°r '  i-;'  ..j...  i„  the  matter  of 
S^ot  bold  out  to  liim  any  prosper  0  .».l™-.t^,.'^„  j^  „,,„ 
sin,  or  immunity,  from  '"■^™,„ 'where  he  is.  The  gospel  is 
thing  but  a  Christian,  no  "™ter  wner  ^_^^  ^^.,^^ 

one  |nd  Jesus  is  the  sanie  Jesus  who  wmde.iy^  ^.J  ^^,_^ 
denies  Ood  and  confess  ^v">  o"' ^j'" /"^^  ^,,i  on  the  other 
save  the  life  that  has  b« " 'ost  for  I  s  saK^^  ^^^^  against  His 
hand  destroy  the  life  which  has  »«''J  ,  ,,^,i^,„  j,  j„st  as 
name.  In  His  ?-)'«^ '^p,": '■  as  the  l.agan  (pa,/am.s-a  play 
mucli  a  soldier  (t.e.  of  ^ '™tl  "w  iny,(it',,  is  no  soldier  [i.e.  ol 
on  the  double  meaning  °' '^f„'""  .ecessU^'.  1"  the  region  ol 
Christ].  There  can  be  "°  P^"' "j,!  g  nee dflil  is  to  avoid, sin 
faith;  those  for  whom  th«=  one    h i.  fe  ',  ^^  ^^     ,t  j,  » 

have  no  plea  of  "^^f '■'•  .i'":'^  "'"a  °e  no  right  to  enter  the 
radical  assertion  tMt  Urislians  have  n       t,_^^  ^.^^^ 

armv,  and  that  Chnslians  "  •  ""  Vh«  ^^  .^^  j^e  most  trivial 
itself  in.»'der  to  niamtai  1  tbel  '"  '  ^"„|  .i.,,,„„i,„  .huts  out 
association  with  pagan  '^«S"'% hilosophy  from  the  Christian 
theprofess'|onof  arms  ^  « «^^^  ?,  "iUtary  service  primarily 
religion.  'The  ^•^^'^d,;)""!,  "Iheistic  and  idolatrous  practices 
turns,  for  him,  "P,""  '^-^P"^-'^,  less  directlv,  with  the  entire 
which  were  bound  "P.  mo'^o  Thev  met  the  Christian  in  almost 
fabric  of  Koman  c.vi  nation  They  «>«  t  ^,^i„„  ,5^,  education 
cverv  branch  of  trade  as  .^*f '  ^^„'"  "r.ocial  life  ;  as  we  mi-lit 
'and  in  the  Pl^,^-"'"  ^^^f^i^  f  S  s^lhlf  ;roblen',  again  in  the 
expect,  therefore  T"t  ''lian  taK        \  „       ^^adoNical 

aeV.Wo'«l'">.«'h"el'h^'^dles  a^^  ^^^i^^  any  bow  iig  in 

and  uiiconipronusiiig  ^  ■«"";•  [l^'^jh^j  Christianity  is  a  holy  war 

the  house  ol  R'™'."°'  •.r"t"*'=„^atechiiinen  at  baptism  t.akes  the 
againstidolatry   in  whid  theca  e^hu.^  ^_^^  )  and 

biU?y  .:j;^e?'^' wh^lh^^g^  =>dmi.ted  into  the 


Christian  faith  who  belongs  to  '';<;  a^y^'^-^rrt  I'ir'rnfice: 
as  a  menial  servant  who  is  "">  "^  ^^^j™,  ^,',,  „,'  |,,valty  (...era. 
or  capital  punishment.  /'";  d'J'"'',,,in,  i„  common,  there  i. 
,„.„(.!".)  and  the  human  ha  e  not  a     inw  in  „„,„„.nl  ol 

no  alllnity  between  he  "•*  '"r-L"  t^nj  ,hc  camp  ol  darknew  ; 
the  devil,  between  the  """P  ''«'>'  '"^  »,„!  (l«,t.  "  Mo^es 
one  soul  cannot  serve  t«o  "lasten.   t-ou  a  '  „,„,. 

carried  a  rod  [like  the  «"7,;  " '.'^J^^'john  ia.  belt«l  with 
a  clasp  (like  the  soldiers  o"  th  'ir  shoes)  r    J  ,    ^^^^ 

a  leat'ber  ginlle?  Joshua  the  "O"^'  7„''J  ^,  ,„  „ille  1  How- 
people  (ol  Ood]  made  «^^J  ^J",  ™^'e,"  J„  military  duty  In 
can  people  "»''«/  ,"V,^?",™depr.ved  them  ol  their  »wor.l«1 

l^s;:^5{«•soh«  f  di^^^^ 

armed  Peter  (Jn  IS")-'  t  i^i,„ 

In  this  la-st  sentence  TertulUan  argues  that  John 

aiHl  lie  aim   "v    v  i  e    a.  nendariio\ 

XdTwp,  OS  Mark  notes  -^1k,»  '•  ''"•„ ,.,i;'i  i,,.  that 
one  o  the  non-con...iiss..mf.l  """^^  \",  ^^^J'>^yi„. 
nante,  >vho  ^ve^e  somo.unes  ""'P'^^-  jts  in  the 
tioners(ef.  Seneca,  <^  ^'-'Jr,  eir    —leering    and 

e„.,,loyedonpohce.a«ty,     asUte^^av  t^^^^^._. 

Accent  />^«  01"  yo"  I5„t,  according  to 


""^^^'iBxx  ^t^5-s^  -S^S 

Hasmomoans  (cf.  1  Mac  .       1,  i"  .  ^^  violate  the 

on  the  Sabbath,  to  '?"'J'"'At"the  request  of  Hyrcanus.  Dola- 
strict  law  of  the  ^='^bath     M  the  reque  '  ^^  ^,,i,  ^.^^ 

bella  and  Mark  ,^"\"'%,^^"S'i„^gt^2B.C.    CI.  ^£  ii-  I'i^- 
ground  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  •^/^^"''''"d^'ijrj'    ,„„,,,  being  equiva- 

-U^^h^rKg.  - '--Ss  to  imply  tb.  the 
v^^^s^^l^ilri^h  Jr^oL,,  Jmy  -.  -"P!-  '- 
S;;i:uLs'::gS>'be^l!^J;ll^n;r  at.east  thatChri.ti.ns 
bhould  maiiiUin  it. 


iL^hae'i-  Johanneiii   aperte.bl^pheniare  coa 
suerunt,' Aug.  -  f '-'-;-"•  |t -tuman's' con! 

^;;S::i§!^ent'ir^SHa(^ 

r,imand,   "Be  content  -'f'  >-f  ^i;^>'-  ,,*,-J^^. 

ri^rxirfrent  Hs^^.  nattiraUy.toalle«om.- 
[IJiiS.  Mil.  I.),  ic"'^  <,„^„ri=pd  to  lind  It  e  aborated 
i„„  that  ^ve  are. lot  «»n-'  ed '0^^°  ^^,„^  ,,„^  ^ 

by  Origen  [c  y^^^-l\.ffj'   „„  jogs  insert  X»7'"s 

law  ,  tiie  \Kii   o>=      ,.„rrv   out  the  punishments 
desire   to  do  so,   to  carry   ""V-     fin. -en  sees  a 

S:Au;!\i^"S^a:i^^---^'^'-^"-V': 

•  The  militia  caligala  really  included  not  only  private,  but 

^^^^^!^^^?^ZV:^<^  ..ve„  by 
1  There  is  a  striking  P"™' hjl         the^  ',o  avoid  quafrelsome- 

^:-'r  z  "z  :a;;?;ie:i'5.h  .heir-  r^^^^^^^^^  zi 

I  2141). 
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OT  ages,  of  maintaining  their  national  existence 
by  foi'ce  of  aims.  'To  liavo  deprived  tlieiii  of  the 
right  of  making  war  on  their  enemies  and  of  light- 
ing for  their  countrj'  and  of  executing  or  in  some 
way  punishing  adulterers,  murderers,  or  persons 
guilty  of  similar  crimes,  would  have  been  to  exiiose 
them  to  sudden  and  utter  destruction,  whenever 
their  enemies  attacked  them  ;  for  in  that  case  their 
very  law  would  have  crippled  them  and  prevented 
them  from  resisting  their  enemies.'  Origen  admits 
that  war  is  vital  to  nationality,  and  so  he  rejoices 
that  nationality  no  longer  exists  for  the  Jews.  He 
cannot  of  course  imagine  that  it  could  exist  for 
Christians  either.*  Tertullian  had  no  positive 
notion  of  the  state  in  his  Christian  ethic.  Origen 
betrays  a  slight  consciousness  of  this  problem,  but 
as  yet,  while  the  political  conditions  had  begun  to 
alter  the  focus  assumed  in  the  NT,  they  had  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  enable  any  satisfactoiy 
view  to  be  propounded.  Christians  do  not  spread 
the  gospel  by  force  of  arms,  and  they  do 
not  form  a  nation  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  all  that  Origen  can  say.  But  the 
further  question  arises,  Have  Christians,  as 
citizens  of  the  Roman  empire,  any  duty  of  loyalty 
which  obliges  them  to  fight  in  the  legions  on 
behalf  of  their  empire?  Are  they  to  enlist  volun- 
tarily or  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  recruiting- 
sergeant,  when  their  names  are  called  ?  It  is  clear 
that  some  hesitation  had  been  felt  on  this  point. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Celsus  had  urged  Chris- 
tians to  rally  to  the  help  of  the  emperor,  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  order  against  the 
barbarians,  and  in  viii.  73  f.  Origen  meets  this 
tacit  criticism  of  jjolitical  indiflerence  among 
members  of  the  Church. 

We  Christians,  he  argues,  help  the  State  by  being  good  men, 
by  putting  on  the  panoply  of  God  (Eph  61^),  and  also  by  offer- 
ing prayers  for  kings  and  authorities,  as  the  apostle  enjoined 
(L  Ti  2i-2).t  'The  more  pious  any  one  is,  the  more  serviceable 
he  is  in  support  of  those  who  reign,  more  serviceable  than 
soldiers  who  sally  forth  to  fight  and  slay  as  many  of  the  enemy 
as  they  can.  Besides,  when  the  opponents  of  the  Faith  bid  us 
do  battle  for  the  common  weal  and  slay  men,  our  answer  is 
this  :  "  Among  yourselves  the  priests  at  certain  shrines  and  the 
attendants  of  your  gods  keep  their  hands  free  from  bloodshed 
for  the  sake  of  the  sacrifices,  so  that  they  may  have  unstained 
and  pure  bands  to  offer  the  appointed  sacrifices  to  those  whom 
you  consider  gods.  Even  when  war  comes,  you  do  not  make 
the  priests  serve  in  the  ranks.  Well,  if  that  is  a  reasonable  and 
laudable  custom,  how  much  more  so,  that  while  the  rest  of  men 
are  fighting,  these  persons  [i.e.  Christians]  should  serve  as 
priests  and  ministers  of  God,  keeping  their  hands  pure  and 
wrestling  in  prayer  to  God  for  those  who  are  fighting  in  a 
righteous  cause  and  for  a  righteous  king,  that  all  opposition  to 
righteous  agents  may  be  crushed."  J  Also,  as  we  vanquish  by 
our  prayers  all  the  demons  who  stir  up  war  and  the  \'iolation 
of  oaths  and  disturbances  of  the  peace,  we  thus  prove  of  more 
help  to  kings  than  those  who  take  up  arms.  Besides,  we  do 
take  part  in  public  affairs,  for  from  a  righteous  life  we  offer  up 
prayers,  conjoined  with  ascetic  discipline  and  meditations 
which  instruct  us  to  scorn  delights  instead  of  being  carried 
away  by  them.  We  fight  for  the  king  better  than  any  one  else. 
We  do  not  take  up  arms  along  with  him,  even  though  he 
presses  us,  but  we  take  arms  on  his  behalf,  raising  a  special 
regiment  of  religion  {ISlov  tTTpaToTTfSov  eiKre/Seia?)  by  means  of 
our  supplications  to  God.  If  Celsus  wants  us  to  tight  on  behalf 
of  our  country  as  well,  let  him  know  that  we  do  so  fight.  And 
our  fighting  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  noticed  by  men  or 
of  winning  vain  glory,  for  our  prayers  are  in  secret,  in  the  inner 
life,  ascending  as  from  priests  on  behalf  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Besides,  Christians  render  more  help  to  their  countries  than 
other  men,  for  the.v  train  citizens  and  teach  piety  towards  the 

*  When  Ulfilas  came  to  translate  the  OT  for  the  warlike  Goths 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  cent.,  he  is  said  by  Philostorgius 
{Ht!  ii.  5)  to  have  left  out  the  books  of  the  Kings,  'since  they 
are  merely  a  story  of  military  deeds,  and  since  the  Gothic 
tribes,  who  were  particularly  fund  of  fighting,  required  to  have 
their  militant  passions  checiied  rather  than  spurred  on  to  war- 
like exploits.' 

t  Including,  as  we  learn  from  Amobius  (adv.  Gent.  iv.  36), 
prayers  for  the  army. 

t  If  a'Roman  had  taken  this  seriousl.v,  he  might  have  allowed 
the  exemption  of  the  Christian  clergy,  for  the  same  reason  as 
not  only  pagan  priests  but  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  and 
physicians  were  not  obliged  to  serve  against  their  will.  The 
notion  of  all  Christians  being  priests  would  not  have  been 
intelligible  to  him. 


supreme  Deity.'  This  course  of  reasoning  would  naturally  have 
seemed  evasive  to  Celsus.  and  he  would  have  heen  still  more 
disappointed  with  the  plea  (viii.  (iSf.)that  the  wild  barbarians 
would  not  bring  Roman  civilization  to  ruin,  because,  if  they 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  they  would  make  excellent 
citizens,  law-abiding  and  humane.  Origen  recalls  the  pre<iie- 
tion  of  Zeph  3'-^-*,  but  he  is  not  very  certain  about  its  meaning, 
though  he  actually  brings  it  forward  in  all  seriousness  against 
the  remark  of  Celsus  that  an.v  wholesome  agreement  between 
the  barbarians  and  the  Romans  was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely. 

Origen,  in  fact,  falls  back  u|)on  fatalism.  He 
propounds  a  holy  experiment,  whith  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  moral  order  or  to  the  actual  situation 
of  the  empire.  He  declares  that,  if  the  Komans 
^^■ould  all  accept  Christianity,  their  prayers  woukl 
enable  them  to  overcome  their  foes — or  rather,  he 
adds,  they  would  not  require  to  fight  at  all,  since 
the  divine  power  which  promised  to  save  live  cities 
for  the  sake  of  fifty  just  men  woukl  be  their  safe- 
guard. One  can  imagine  how  chilling  and  unreal 
these  airy  excuses  would  sound  to  Roman  patriots 
who  were  celebrating  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
in  A.D.  248  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Rome.*  Besides,  to  suggest  disarma- 
ment as  the  only  alternative  to  militarism  was 
worse  than  folly  to  any  serious  citizen  of  the 
Empire  in  tlie  3rd  cent.  ;  it  suggested  an  unhealthy 
conscience.  But  the  plea  of  Celsus  was  as  nmch 
beside  the  point  as  Origen's  answer.  Neitherdealt 
witli  realities.  When  Celsus  asked  Christians  to 
serve  in  the  army,  he  did  not  realize  that  the 
religious  rites  associated  with  military  and  civil 
service  were  a  genuine  stumbling-block  to  Chris- 
tians. He  forgot,  as  Renan  [Mai-c-Aurile,  p.  370  f.) 
says,  that  in  upholding  the  established  religion  he 
was  asking  Christians  to  agree  to  absurdities  greater 
than  those  which  he  attacked  in  Christians  them- 
selves. Celsus  had  an  Epicurean's  healtliy  scorn 
for  superstition  and  a  Roman's  inability  to  see 
how  any  religion  could  be  real  or  reasonable  apart 
from  nationality.  Both  of  these  traits  prevented 
him  from  doing  justice  to  Christianity.  Origen's 
main  position  is  sound,  but  then  he  weakens  it 
by  letting  himself  be  drawn  oti'  into  doctrinaire 
opinions  and  speculations  about  politics.  It  is 
true  that  in  one  passage  he  incidentally  (c.  Cels. 
iv.  82,  Philocalia,  xx.  9)  appears  again  to  admit 
that  war  in  certain  circumstances  might  be  justi- 
fied for  non-Christians.  He  lias  been  speaking  of 
bees,  which  obey  a  sovereign  and  engage  in  wars. 
'  Perhaps,'  he  acids,  '  the  so-called  wars  of  the  bees 
suggest  how  just  and  regular  wars  (if  such  must  be 
— el  TTOTe  Se'oi)  should  be  prosecuted  bj'  men.'  But 
this  is  an  obiter  dictum,  although,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  he  contemplates  Christians  praying  for  a 
righteous  cause  and  army. 

So  far  as  the  straight  issue  went,  Origen  answers 
Celsus  on  this  point  with  a  blunt '  Non  possumus ' ; 
he  is  not  so  defiant  as  Tertullian,  but  he  is  equally 
decided.  The  reasons  added  to  his  decision  are 
less  convincing  ;  they  remind  us  too  vividly  of  the 
ingenuous  philosophy  of  war  which  his  fellow- 
Alexandrian  had  propounded  two  centuries  earlier. 
Philo's  simple  scheme  of  things  (de  Prcem.  et  Pcen. 
15-16)  divides  the  enemies  of  m.an  into  two  classes, 
animals  and  human  beings.  Wild  beasts  are  our 
natural  enemies  (tows  <j>vaeL  iroKeiMlovs)  ;  war  against 
them  has  no  ending,  for  their  nature  is  alien  to 
ours.  The  only  prospect  which  Plulo  sees  of  any 
improvement  in  man's  relations  to  the  beasts — and 
it  is  a  dim  prospect — lies  in  the  taming  of  the 
human  passions  ;  '  is  it  not  silly  to  imagine  that  we 
can  avoid  injury  from  wild  beasts  external  to  tis, 
when  all  the  while  we  are  training  the  wild  beasts 
within  to  awful  savagery?  Hence,  we  must  not 
give  up  hope  that,  once  our  wild  passions  of  the 
soul  are  subdued,  animals  also  will  be  broken  in.' 

*  For  this  dating  of  Origen's  treatise  see  K.  J.  Neumann,  Der 
romi.-icke  Staai:  utid  din  atlgemeine  Kirche  bis  a%f  Dioclitiant 
Leipzig,  1890,  pp.  265-273. 


In  this  way  riiilo  hopes  furlher  that  the  wars  of 
man  ajiainst  man  will  be  ended  ;  once  the  wild 
beasts  are  overcome  by  human  •gentleness  anil  self- 
command,  men  will  feel  ashamed  to  pursue  wars 
of  aggression  whith  make  tliem  lower  than  the 
brutes.*  '  It  will  seem  most  disgraceful  if  venom- 
ous, carnivorous,  unsociable,  and  ferocious 
animals  have  become  on  good  terms  witli  man, 
and  if  man  himself,  who  is  naturally  gentle,  and 
endoweil  with  a  sociable  and  harmonious  disposi- 
tion, is  truculent  and  bent  on  <lestroying  his  fellow- 
creatures.'  For  an  idealist  like  I'bilo  to  write  in 
such  terms  was  harmless,  if  it  was  useless.  His 
dream  comin-omiscd  nobody.  But,  when  Origen 
talked  about  the  possibility  of  the  barbarians 
becoming  Christians,  at  a  time  when  Konie  was 
face  to  face  with  the  wild  Goths  on  the  northern 
frontiers,  lie  forgot  that  there  is  a  time  and  a 
season  for  everything,  even  for  dreaming  dreams. 
To  suggest,  as  lie  did,  that  the  barbarians  were  not 
really  so  dangerous  as  (Y'Isus  had  niaile  out  was  to 
run  the  risk  of  giving  Roman  citizens  a  false  and 
poor  impression  of  Christian  sagacity,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christian  loyalty.  TertuUian's  out- 
burst was  less  likely  to  do  harm  ;  it  was  meant 
for  Christians.  But  Origen's  utterances  would 
reach  the  outside  public  more  readily  than  his 
predecessor's. 

The  second  of  the  great  African  fathers  ad- 
mired Tertullian  and  on  this  point  agreed  with 
him.  Cj')irian,  in  A.D.  '246,  invites  his  friend  and 
fellow-rhetorician  Donatus  {Ep.  1.  'adDonatum,' 
6)t  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  world  :  '  roads  ren- 
dered impassable  by  brigands,  seas  infested  with 
pirates,  wars  waged  on  every  side  with  the  bloody 
horror  of  camps,  the  world  drenched  with  inter- 
necine bloodshed  (mntuo  sanguine),  and  murder — a 
crime,  when  committed  by  an  individual — a  virtue 
when  committed  wholesale.  Impunity  is  claimed 
for  crimes  not  because  they  are  free  from  guilt 
but  because  of  the  large  scale  of  their  cruelty.' 
There  is  a  tinge  of  sentimental  melancholy  and 
weariness  of  the  world  in  these  words  penned 
amid  the  charming  ease  and  quiet  of  bis  gardens  at 
Carthage.  I>ut  Cyprian's  position  amounts  to  a 
discouragement  of  war  in  general.  He  has  no 
room  for  it  in  his  scheme  of  things.  Half  a  century 
later  the  trenchant  African  objection  to  war  was 
repeated  by  Arnobius  of  Sicca  (i.  6),  from  whom 
Lactantius  may  have  learned  his  paeilism  as  well  as 
his  rhetoric.  Arnobius  claims,  however,  that  wars 
have  abated  in  the  Empire  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  though  he  insists  that  Christians  '  would 
rather  shed  their  own  blood  than  stain  their  hands 
and  conscience  with  the  blood  of  other  people.' 
One  of  the  points  which  he  makes  later  (vii.  12)  is 
the  absurd  situation  created  by  two  nations  at  war 
sacriticing  to  the  same  gods  for  victory.  What  are 
the  poor  gods  to  do?  To  side  with  each,  time 
about,  or  with  neither  ?  But  he  uses  this  illustra- 
tion to  bring  out  tlie  futility  of  imagining  that 
the  divine  favour  can  be  iniluenced  by  human  oller- 
ings,  not  to  emphasize  the  incongruities  of  war 
and  religion.  Neither  Cyprian  nor  Arnobius  nor 
even  Lactantius  and  Athanasius,t  however,  dinted 
Christian  opinion  like  Tertullian  and  Origen. 

*  Seneca  (Ep.  Mor,  xcv.)  also  holds  up  animals  in  order  to 
slianie  men  out  of  their  pugnacity  and  niilitarisui.  *  We  forbid 
homicide  and  individual  elauirhter.  What  ot  wars  and  the 
"  frlorious  "  crime  of  slaying"  nations?  .  .  .  Man,  the  mildest  of 
beings,  is  not  ashamed  of  roioicin^  in  a  fellow-man's  blood,  or 
of  waging  wars  and  handing  them  on  to  posterity  to  wa^e, 
when  even  dumb,  wild  beasts  are  at  peace  among  themselves. 
.  .  .  Man,  a  sacred  thing  to  man,  is  now  killed  in  sport  and 
jest.'  The  entire  passage  agrees  with  the  pleas  of  Lactantius 
(see  above,  p.  602). 

t  He  addresses  Donatus  in  military  terms  :  '  Tu  tantum  quern 
iam  spiritalibus  castris  militia  coelestis  signavit '  (1.")). 

J  In  the  de  Incam.  Verbi  Dei  (50-.'j:i)  he  attributes  war  to  the 
machinations  of  demons,  and,  as  the.se  are  being  routed  by 
'  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross,*  the  predictioti  of 


7.  The  pressure  of  the  problem. — Yet  the  dint 
was  neither  deep  nor  permanent.  Fortunately  for 
the  early  Church,  the  views  of  Tertullian,  Origen, 
anil  Cyprian  did  not  alter  the  situation. 
Tertullian  and  Origen,  like  Tatian,  happened 
to  be  suspected  by  the  orthodox  on  other 
grounds.  Cyprian's  inlluence  might  have  been 
expected  to  exercise  far  more  inlluence ;  ap- 
parently it  did  not.  Of  the  four  great  African 
fathers,  only  the  last,  Augustine,  recognized  the 
sad,  stern  necessity  of  war  as  a  sphere  for  Christian 
civic  loyalty  ;  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Lactan- 
tius take  the  opposite  position.  Yet  Christians 
still  continued  to  serve  in  the  army.  Had  the 
extremists  succeeded  in  their  policy  of  tabuing 
military  service,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  victory 
of  ('bristiaiiity  in  the  next  century  would  have 
been  possible;  had  the  Church  committed  her.self 
to  an  ojien  line  of  disloyaltj',  by  forbidding  her 
members  to  join  or  to  remain  in  the  legions,  the 
perils  of  the  new  religion  would  have  been 
seriously  increased,  and  Constantine  would  hartllj' 
have  felt  justified  in  raising  it  to  the  position  of 
the  State-religion.  One  of  the  factors  of  the 
Cliurch's  triumph  in  the  4th  cent,  was  that  the 
Christiiins  had  nuide  themselves  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Kmpire  and  proved  themselves  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  word  loyal  citizens.  A  saving 
instinct  kept  the  Church  from  yielding  to  the 
(inostie  and  Manichiean  tendency  which  was  im- 
plicit in  the  fanaf  ical  anti-civic  repudiation  of  force 
voiced  by  Tertullian  and  Origen.  By  the  end  of 
the  3rd  cent.  Christian  soldiers  were  so  consider- 
able an  element  that  one  of  the  aims  of  Diocletian, 
in  bis  ruthless  policy,  was  to  purge  the  army  of 
their  presence.     The  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

To  it  we  may  add,  more  for  the  sake  of  interest  than  of  import- 
ance, that  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  cent,  a  Christian  actually 
wrote  on  military  tactics.  (An  incidental  p.irallel  occurs  in  the 
advice  of  Ep,  Arist^afi,  pp.  193  f.,  2S1,  where  a  Jew  gives  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  some  good  counsel  on  military  matters.)  This 
was  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  the  versatile  and  indefatigable 
friend  of  Origen,  who  not  only  travelled  widely  in  the  East  and 
studied  science,  but  composed  pages  on  subjects  as  diverse  aa 
chronology  and  agriculture.  The  recent  discovery  (cf.  Gren- 
fell  .and  IJunt,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  iii.  36  f.)  of  a  papyrus  con- 
taining the  end  of  the  ISth  book  of  his  Keoroi  ri  naptiSo^a 
r-^nioves  any  reason  for  scepticism  as  to  his  authorship  of  the 
latter  work.  The  KttrToi  were,  like  the  Stronuita  of  Clement,  a 
miscellany  or  encyclopjedia,  but  of  a  more  secular  character  ; 
they  discussed  all  manner  of  topics  from  charms  and  medicines 
to  strategy,  from  literary  criticism  to  methods  of  warfare. 
Africanus  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
emjieror,  Alexander  Severus  ;  he  arranged  a  library  for  liim  at 
the  Pantheon,  and  his  interests,  theoretiiial  as  well  as  practical, 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  ecclesiastical  afTairs.  He  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  culture,  and  was  a  man  of 
affairs  as  well  as  a  scholar.  Whether  or  not  he  had  served  in 
the  army,  it  is  signiticant  that  he  could  transcribe  from  his 
note-books  information  about  matters  of  military  science  such 
as  poisoning  wells  and  provisions  or  the  best  methods  of  attack. 

But  the  3rd  cent,  witnessed  the  rise  of  didiculties 
for  Christian  soldiers  on  a  serious  scale,  which  pro- 
duced a  certain  reaction  against  the  service.  Some 
part  of  the  repugnance  obviously  felt  by  Christians 
for  military  service  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  jlitlir.aism  was  one  of  the  favourite 
religions  among  the  troops.  I<"rom  Memphis  to  the 
south  of  Scotland,  from  Armenia  and  the  Balkans 
to  Spain,  the  presence  of  the  legions  has  left  more 
or  less  distinct  traces  of  this  cult ;  from  the 
reign  of  Commodus  onwards,  it  was  patronized  by 
various  emjierors  as  the  fnutor  imperii  stii ;  .some- 
times, as  under  the  reactionary  policy  of  Julian, 
it  was  favoured  actually  as  a  counter-weight  to 

Is  2*  is  being  visibly  fulfilled.  Formerly  the  entire  life  of  bar- 
barians '  used  to  be  spent  under  arms  ;  their  staff  was  a  sword, 
and  it  was  their  stay  in  all  emergencies  .  .  .  but  when  they 
hear  the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  at  once  turn  from  war  to 
agriculture  .  .  .  and,  instead  of  fighting  among  themselves, 
take  arms  against  the  devil  and  evil  spirits,  subduing  them  by 
self-control  and  by  the  soul's  virtue.'  It  was  in  fear  of  war 
turning  against  themselves  that  the  demons  incited  men  to 
war  against  men  I 


Christianity,  and  all  this  may  have  sharpened  the 
distaste  of  tiie  Church  for  a  branch  of  the  public 
service  which  was  so  closely  iilentilied  with  the  rival 
and  belligerent  cult  of  Milhra.  But  the  reasons 
for  the  Chiistian  hesitation  lay  deeper.  Some 
Christians  felt  (see  above,  p.  6G'J)  that  the  sixth 
commandment  forbade  the  takinjjof  human  life  at 
all,  and  that  the  soldier's  trade  was  no  better  than 
murder.  Tliis  had  never  been  the  aim  of  the  OT 
command,  of  course,  and  a  man  like  Athanasius 
(Ep.  xlviii. )  frankly  recognized  the  ditlerence 
between  murder  as  prohibited  by  the  sixth  com- 
mandment and  the  duty  of  the  soldier  to  kill  his 
enemies.  Still,  under  a  Christian  regime  which 
discouraged  and  had  to  discourage  murder,  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  conclusion  should  occasion- 
ally be  drawn.  Far  more  serious  was  the  difficulty 
raised  by  t  he  compromising  association  of  the  Koman 
army  with  polytheism  and  the  State-reliyion. 
These  ottered  a  real  obstacle  to  some  early  Chris- 
tians, and  it  was  on  this  score  that  the  issue  was 
sharply  raised.  The  allegiance  of  the  army  was 
bound  up  with  a  statutory  recognition  of  the 
Em|ieror  as  the  semi-divine  head  of  the  State  ;  the 
military  standards,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver 
images  of  gods  and  emperors,  were  set  up  periodi- 
cally as  sacra  to  be  venerated  ;  and  altars  were 
erected,  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus  onwards,  to 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor  and  subsequently  to  the 
genius  of  the  Koman  people.  Camp  religion,  said 
Tertullian,  is  notliing  but  a  veneration  of  the 
standards  ;  the  whole  camp  swears  by  them,  and 
sets  them  up  above  all  other  gods  {Apol.  16).*  The 
'  genii  of  the  legion,'  the  '  genii  of  the  cohort,'  and 
so  forth,  made  >ip  a  military  religion  of  their  own, 
alongside  of  the  Capitoline  deities.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  this  'religious'  side  of  the  army  could  be, 
and  evidently  was,  regarded  by  many  Christians 
as  a  purely  formal  and  official  business  ;  it  was  an 
unpleasant  and  distasteful  item  in  the  organization, 
but  it  could  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of 
patriotism,  and  many  who  were  not  Cliristians  at 
all  showed  that  they  did  not  take  it  seriously. 
Church-parades  were  even  then  what  they  are 
often  now.  Besides,  the  oflering  up  of  the  pre- 
scribed sacrifices  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  ;  the 
rank  and  file  had  no  direct  personal  share  in  the 
ceremony,  although  they  tacitly  assented  by  their 
presence  on  parade.  And  Cliristian  officers  cannot 
have  been  very  numerous,  at  any  rate  in  the  2nd 
century.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  obviously 
was  a  place  of  special  danger  to  the  Christian  who 
wished  to  be  perfectly  consistent.  The  situ.ation 
was  undoubtedly  equivocal.  The  pagan  Ca-ciliiis, 
in  the  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix  (6),  proudly 
claims  that  the  Roman  service  had  a  distinctly 
religious  accompaniment:  '  Exercent  in  armis 
virtutem  religiosam  .  .  .  cultu  religionis  armati.' 
Trouble  was  almost  inevitable  before  long  for 
members  of  the  Church  who  had  to  face  the  religious 
rites  of  the  camp  in  the  light  of  what  .some  Chris- 
tian authorities  were  saying  about  idolatry.  For 
example,  a  Christian  soldier  was  put  to  death  at 
Csesavea  under  Callienus  (Eus.  JJE  vii.  15)  for 
refusing  to  offer  the  usual  sacrifice  to  the  emperors, 
which  was  required  of  all  officers.  Marinus  had 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  centurion,  but  his 
election  was  challenged  by  a  rival,  who  objected 
that  Marinus  could  not  take  the  honour  as  he  was 
a  Christian  and  therefore  unable  to  perform  the 
due  sacrifice.  On  examination  this  was  found  to 
be  correct,  and  the  Christian  forfeited  his  life. 
The  local  bishop,  Theoteknus,  came  to  him  during 
the  three  hours  given  him  for  reconsidering  his 
position,  and,  taking  him  into  the  church,  asked 

"  Germanicus  cheered  on  hia  troopg  to  'follow  the  Roman 
bircLs  [i.e.  the  eagles],  the  special  deities  of  the  legions '(' pro- 
pria legionum  nuniina'  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17J). 


him  to  choose  between  the  sword  at  his  side  and  the 
gospels  which  the  bisliop  put  before  him.  The 
.sohiier  took  the  gospels.  Once  again,  a  case  of 
voluntary  death  on  tlie  part  of  two  Christian 
soldiers  is  chronicled  in  the  f.amous  inscription  of 
Pope  Damasus  on  the  Appian  Koad  (cf.  H.  Achelis, 
in  TU  XI.  ii.  [1894]  43  f.,  where  their  later  Acta 
are  discussed),  which  commemorates  the  martyr- 
dom of  Nereus  and  Achilleus ;  they  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  the  niece  of  Domi- 
tian.  The  exact  date  of  their  death  is  uncertain. 
But  they  certainly  felt  that  their  Christian  faith 
was  incompatible  with  their  profession,  and  acted 
upon  their  feeling  ('conversi  fugiunt  ducis  iiiipia 
castra,  reliquunt  clypeos,  faleras,  telaque  cruenta, 
confessi  gaudent  Christi  portare  triuniphos ').  In 
like  manner,  there  were  isolated  cases  of  men 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  pagan  religious  rites 
which  the  army  practised.  One  of  these  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  at  Tangiers,  where  a  centurion 
called  Marcellus,  during  some  ceremony  of  sacri- 
fice in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  birthday,  suddenly 
threw  oil'  his  military  belt  and  declared  that  he 
was  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King. 
'  From  this  time,'  he  shouted,  '  I  cease  to  be  a 
soldier  of  your  emperors,  and  as  for  worshipping 
your  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  I  scorn  to  do  it ; 
they  are  deaf  and  dumb  idols.'  For  this  breach  of 
discipline  he  was  arrested  and  beheaded  (cf.  T. 
Kuinart,  Acta  Primorum  Martyrum,  Amsterdam, 
1713,  p.  343  f.).  Marcellus  suffered  under  Maxi- 
mian  and  so  did  the  Christian  soldiers  of  the 
Thebaic  legion  (i.e.  from  Thebais,  in  Upper  Egypt), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  twice  decimated  for 
refusing  to  participate  in  some  pagan  rite  ;  both 
officers  and  men  died  for  thus  incurring  the  charge 
of  insubordination. 

Again,  what  were  Christians  in  the  array  to  do 
when  they  were  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  arrest 
and  even  in  the  execution  of  Christian  civilians 
during  a  persecution  ?  This  task  often  fell  to 
soldiers.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  their  temptations 
to  harshness  and  extortion  (see  above,  p.  653). 
Christians  who  desired  to  avoid  persecution  could 
bribe  soldiers,  as  Tertullian  implies  [dc  Fiiga,  12 : 
'  Tu  autem  pro  eo  pacisceris  cun"  delatore  vel 
milite  .  .  .  quem  coram  toto  miindo  Christus 
emit.  .  .  .  Quid  enim  dicit  ille  concussor  ?  Da 
mihi  pecuniam ').  A  Christian  soldier  would  not 
be  likely  to  take  bribes  from  a  cowardly  Christian 
civilian,  and  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  him  to  connive  at  the  escape  or  exemp- 
tion of  his  fellow-believers.  What  then  was  he  to 
do?  Military  discipline  left  the  troops  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  obey  such  a  distasteful  command.  And 
yet  how  could  they  as  Christians  participate  in  the 
punishment  of  their  fellow-Christians  T  Eusebius 
describes  one  case,  during  the  fierce  Decian  per- 
secution of  the  Church  at  Alexandria  (EE  vi.  41. 
22  f. ).  Four  or  five  legionaries  standing  beside  the 
tribunal  attracted  the  attention  of  the  court  by 
the  marks  of  violent  disapprobation  *  which  they 
made  when  a  Christian  prisoner  seemed  on  the 
point  of  recanting.  Without  waiting  to  be  arrested, 
'  they  ran  forward  to  the  presiding  magistrate  and 
confessed  proudly  that  they  were  Christians.'  This 
encouraged  the  civilian  Christians  who  were  await- 
ing their  trial.  The  legionaries  themselves  were 
executed ;  but,  as  Dionysius  the  Alexandrian 
bishop,  from  whom  Euseliius  quotes  the  story,  is 
careful  to  add,  their  martyrdom  was  a  triumph  for 
their  God  {dpiai-ifievovTo^  ai)rot>s  Ivbb^w^  tov  deov  ;  cf. 
2  Co  2").  Half  a  century  earlier,  when  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas  were  tortured  to  a  horrible  death  at 
Carthage  in  A.D.  20.3,  a  humane  soldier,  Pudens, 
who  was  in  charge  of  them  was  so  impressed  by 

*  Rufinus,  in  translating  this,  expands  it,  in  order  to  suggest 
that  they  tried  by  signs  to  encourage  the  hesitating  prisoner. 
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their  conduct  that  he  became  a  Christian  [Pds.^io 
S.  Perpetuw,  9,  16).  Whctlicr  he  remained  a 
soldier  or  not,  we  are  not  intHrmed.  lie  «as  by 
nature  a  kind  man,  like  .lulius  tlic  (itliccr  wlio  had 
charge  of  St.  Paul  (see  above,  p.  (i.'iIJ),  but  I'uib'us 
advanced  from  humane  feeling  to  faith.  He  did 
not  suH'er  with  the  two  women  and  Saturus,  how- 
ever. The  i'rt.Mfo  closes  with  Saturus,  on  the  eve 
of  liis  own  death,  encouraging  Pudens  to  believe 
with  all  his  heart.  There  is  no  claim  made  that 
he  came  forward  to  seal  bis  confession  along.side  of 
his  prisoners.  But  this  infectidus  courage  .some- 
times caught  up  a  soldier.  When  Potamiiena, 
the  beautiful  girl-martyr  of  Alexandria,  was  being 
led  away  to  be  bnrned,  e.g.  (Ens.  11 K  vi.  5),  the 
Roman  ofiicer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  prisoner 
chivalrously  protected  her  from  the  coarse  violence 
of  the  mob.  In  gratitude  for  his  kimlncss,  slie 
told  him  that  she  would  ask  her  God,  after  she  died, 
to  reward  him.  Sliortly  afterwards  liasilides,  the 
oHicer,  declined  to  take  one  of  the  usual  military 
oaths  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He 
attributed  his  conversion  to  visions  of  the  woman 
whom  be  had  watched  dying  for  her  Lord,  and 
was  beheaded  for  his  own  confession.  Another 
case  occurred  during  the  Decian  persecution  at 
Ale.xandria  {Ens.  HE  vi.  41.  16),  when  a  soldier 
called  Besas  checked  the  riotous  mob  round  the 
martyrs  and  was  beheaded  prom]itly.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  he  was  already  a  Christian,  like  bis 
live  fellow-soldiers  of  the  Second  Trajan  legion  (see 
above),  but  tlie  story  leaves  it  a  fair  question 
whether  he  was  not  suddenly  converted  by  the 
bearing  of  the  prisoners. 

Another  case  may  be  selected.  Writing  in  A.D. 
250-251  {Ep.  39),  Cyprian  w'armly  commends  Cele- 
rinus  as  '  the  leader  in  the  battle  of  our  own  day, 
the  foremost  of  Christ's  soldiers  to  advance  (ante- 
signiiints) ,' *  a  man  who,  although  racked  and 
tortured,  defeated  the  devil  his  enemy  by  his  con- 
stancy. He  had  prevailed,  says  Lucian,  one  of  his 
Carthaginian  friends  (Cj'prian,  Ep.  22),  'against 
the  chief  Snake,  the  quartermaster  {metatorem)  of 
antichrist' — the  nietntores  (cf.  Lipsius,  op.  cit.,  p. 
300  f.)  being  the  advance-party  who  laid  out  the 
camp. 

Cj'prian'a  comment  is  :  *In  the  case  of  a  servant  of  God,  the 
glory  of  the  wounds  constitutes  a  victory.'  Celerinus  came,  on 
botli  sides  of  his  family,  from  a  military  household.  Not  only 
had  his  grandmother  been  a  martyr,  but  'his  two  uncles,  on 
the  father's  and  the  mother's  side,  Laurentius  and  Egiialius, 
once  fought  themselves  in  the  armies  of  the  world,  and,  true, 
spiritual  soldiers  of  God  as  they  were,  overthrew  the  de\  il  by 
confessing  Christ,  thereby  winning  palms  and  crowns  from  the 
Lord.' 

These  two  Christian  soldiers  had  not  renounced 
their  profession.  Tliey  sufi'ered  rather  thiin  re- 
nounce Christ,  but  at  the  time  of  their  martyrdom 
they  were  still  in  the  army. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  Christianity  with 
military  service  also  met  recruits.  One  case  has 
been  preserved,  which  occurred  in  295  in  Numidia, 
where  a  certain  Maximilianus,  the  son  of  a  veteran, 
declined  to  enlist  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
Christian  :  '  I  cannot  tight,  for  I  .am  a  Christian.' 
Militare  is  for  him  the  same  thing  as  malcfacerc. 
'  Non  milito  saeculo  sed  milito  deo  meo.'  In  spite 
of  all  threats  the  youth  refused  to  do  his  duty, 
and  the  recruiting  .authorities,  who  beh.aved  with 
considerable  patience,  had  no  alternative  except  to 
order  bis  execution  forrlis!oyalty(Ruinart,  p.  340  f.). 
He  is  reminded  that  there  are  Christians  already  in 
the  army,  but  tliat  does  not  remove  his  scruples : 
'  Ipsi  sciunt  quod  ipsis  expediat.' 

•  The  antesiimani  were  the  picked  men  who  fought  in  the 
front  rank,  originally  in  front  of  the  standards  (see  Livy's 
account,  xxii.  .'i).  Calvin  tises  the  same  met.iphor  in  liis  note  on 
1  Ti  1'8  ('  jniliti<te  nomine  subindicat  eertandum  esse.  Atque 
in  universum  piis  id  convenit :  proprie  tamen  Christianis 
doctoribus,  qtii  sunt  velut  antesignani  aut  duces '). 


We  may  sum  up  the  evidence  thus.  The  avail- 
able data  for  the  3rd  cent,  go  to  prove  that,  if 
some  Christians  left  or  tried  to  leave  the  army, 
ol  hers  found  it  quite  possible  to  remain  ;  if  some 
h.ad  conscientious  objections  to  entering  the  legions, 
others  enlisted  of  their  own  accord.  Natuinlly,  it 
is  the  cases  which  led  to  nuirlyrdom  that  are 
chronicled.  Instances  of  men  who  sullcrcd  in  the 
army  or  for  declining  to  join  the  army  come  re- 
peatedly to  light.  Hut  their  number  must  not  be 
ex.aggerated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
was  nothing  to  attr,act  attention  t-o  the  other  class 
of  Christian  soldiers  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
never  came  up  to  the  critical  issue,  who  fought  for 
their  country  either  without  raising  the  general 
question  of  war  at  all  or  after  weighing  the  inoblem 
and  de(^iding  that  a  healthj'  conscience  cimld  not 
look  at  <any  other  altern.ative  than  to  serve  in  arms. 
How  important  a  factor  they  were  in  the  army  by 
the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.  m,ay  be  gathcied  indirectly 
but  decisively  from  the  fact  that  the3'  were  more 
than  once  made  the  special  or  primary  target  of 
official  persecution.  Thus,  Galerius,  incited  by  his 
i)ngan  mother,  over-persuadeil  Diocletian,  his  col- 
league, to  jiersecnte  Christians,  and  one  circtim- 
stance  which  whetted  tlie  older  man's  wrath  was 
that  the  presence  of  Christians  was  sujiposed  to 
obstruct  the  pagan  rites  of  divin.ation  ;  when  some 
Christians  who  had  to  be  juesent  at  the  ceremony 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  soothsayers  at 
once  blamed  this  for  the  failure  of  the  rites.  The 
persecution  was  specially  directed  against  officers 
.and  the  rank  .and  hie  of  the  army  (l.act,  de  Mart. 
Persernl.  10),  wlio  were  ordered  to  oiler  sacrihce  on 
penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service.  At  first, 
however,  the  attack  on  Christians  in  the  army  was 
not  pushed  home  (cf.  Kus.  HE  viii.  4) ;  the  auth(ui- 
ties  evidently  found  that  their  Christian  olii(aas 
and  privates  were  too  resolute  and  also  too  nunier- 
otis  to  make  a  ruthless  ]iolicy  .advisable.  Only 
one  or  two  cases  of  martyrdom  occurred.  But 
during  the  live  years  of  the  great  persecution,  from 
303  onwards,  the  army  contributed  its  martyrs  to 
the  roll-call  of  the  Church,  men  like  Uasius  the 
private,  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  revels  of 
the  Saturnalia  (cf.  F.  Cumont,  in  Anahcta  Bollan- 
diann,  Brussels  and  Paris,  1897,  xvi.  5f.),  Sebastian, 
an  officer  in  the  Prsetorian  Guard,  who  was  shot 
to  de:tth  by  archers  for  declining  to  abandon  his 
religion  (cf.  H.  Delehaye,  in  ib.  xvi.  209 f.),  and 
Seleucus,  either  a  veteran  or  one  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  army  (Ens.  de  Mart.  Pal.  xi.  20-23), 
and  who  was  put  to  death  at  Ca-sarea  (further  par- 
ticulars in  A.  J.  Mason,  The  Historic  Martyrs  of 
tlie  Primitive  Church,  London,  1905,  p.  'J03f. ). 
The  (early  4th  cent.)  Aits  of  Callistrntvs  (cf.  F. 
C.  Conyljeare,  Mo»iii)ients  of  Early  Christianity-, 
London,  1896,  p.  "273  f.)  also  assign  to  the  great 
per.secution  under  Diocletian  the  martyrdom  of 
that  saint  and  forty-nine  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
either  at  Rome  or  at  Constantinople. 

'  Early  in  303  the  Great  Persecution  was  begun 
with  the  deinoliti<m  of  the  Church  at  Nicomedi.a  : 
and  there  was  a  tall  j^oung  ofiicer  looking  on  with 
thoughts  of  his  own,  like  Napoleon  watching  the 
riot  of  June  1792.'*  But  Constantino  was  not  to 
get  his  chance,  even  three  years  later  when  be 
became  one  of  the  Ciesars.  It  was  only  in  31 1  that 
the  death  of  Galerius  gave  him  the  opi'ortunity  of 
crushing  Maxentins  at  the  Milvian  Bridge  in  312  ; 
even  tlien  the  vision  of  the  Cross  did  not  dclinitely 
stamp  the  victorious  general  or  the  army  as  Chris- 
tian, but  the  Christians  and  Constantine  were 
drawing  closer  together,  and  their  union  was 
sealed  by  the  final  struggle  with  Licinius  (A.Ii. 
323),  who  suddenly  committed  himself  to  a  fresh 

•  II.  M.  Gwatkin,  in  Camhridije  Medieval  History,  i.  [Cam- 
bridge,  1911)2. 


policy  of  repression  apiinst  the  Church,  ordering 
all  the  Christians  in  his  army  to  apostatize,  on 
penaltj'  of  dismissal  from  tlie  service.  The  sacri- 
iice involved  in  lliis dismissal  «as  serious,  for,  when 
a  veteran  received  his  honourahle  discharge  (hone.sta 
missio),  he  not  only  received  his  hounty  (see  ahove, 
p.  655)  hut  was  generally  made  a  Ivoman  citizen, 
if  he  was  not  already  enfranchised  ;  he  was  also 
assigned  land  to  settle  upon  as  his  own  property. 
The  mere  prospect  of  the  pay  secured  to  him  at  the 
end  of  his  service  was  a  strong  motive  for  adliering 
to  the  army,  as  Vegetius  observes  (ii.  20  :  '  Miles 
.  .  .  qui  sumptus  suos  scit  apiid  signa  depositos, 
de  deserendo  nihil  cogitat,  magis  diligit  signa,  pi'o 
illis  in  acie  fortius  dimioat').  We  are  hardly  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  discover  that  some  of  those 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  cashiered  rather 
than  offer  the  pagan  sacrifices,  and  who  conscien- 
tiously gave  up  their  military  belts,  reconsidered 
their  position  afterwards  and  by  bribery  regained 
their  position  in  the  army.  It  is  their  case  that  is 
decided  by  the  Council  of  Nicaia  (canon  xii. ),  which 
ordered  such  soldiers,  who  had  returned  like  dogs 
to  their  vomit  (an  echo  of  2  P  2™) — i.e.  to  serve  in 
a  pagan  army  fighting  against  Constantine,  who 
«as  sympathetic  to  the  Church— to  undergo  a  pro- 
longed penance.  But  no  censure  was  passed  on 
military  service  as  such.  Others  were  apparently 
treated  with  more  rigour  than  dismissal  from  the 
service,*  if  the  famous  story  (cf.  Basil's  19th 
Homily,  '  in  Sanctos  Quadraginta  Marty  res ')  of  the 
Forty  Soldiers  of  Sebaste  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
period.  For  declining  to  sacrifice,  tliey  were  first 
plunged  in  an  ice-cold  lake,  and  then  tortured  to 
deatii.  These  heroes  belonged  to  the  famous 
Melitene  legion,  which  had  already  Christian  tra- 
ditions (see  above,  p.  663),  and  it  was  to  this  legion 
that  Polyeuctes  also  belonged,  although  the  4th 
cent.  Acts  of  this  military  martyr  (cf.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare.  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity",  pp.  123- 
146)  yield  no  authentic  evidence  for  the  period  of 
his  death.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodore,  an  officer 
in  high  command  (ib.,  p.  217  f.),  is,  however, 
definitely  assigned  to  the  period  when  Licinins 
was  purging  his  army.  Soldiers  who  had  recanted 
under  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution formed  a  special  item  in  the  problem 
which  the  lapsi  furnished  to  the  Church  (Epiph. 
H(Er.  Ixviii.  2). 

It  would  be  unjust  to  infer  that  the  Christian 
soldiers  who  were  not  martyred  Avere  necessarily 
of  inferior  quality  to  their  fellows.  The  Romans 
were  not  a  persecuting  people.  Except  on  special 
occasions  +  of  popular  fury,  they  did  not  as  a  rule 
force  the  issue  even  on  civilian  Christians,  and  in 
the  army,  particularly  on  active  service  in  the 
provinces,  where  men  held  together  in  face  of  a 
common  enemy,  there  would  seldom  be  any  occasion 
or  desire  to  throw  a  legionary  into  difficulties  by 
raising  the  question  of  his  religious  beliefs.  The 
enforcement  of  even  an  imperial  edict  depended 
largely  on  the  local  authorities.  It  was  not  uni- 
formly put  into  execution  throughout  the  army, 
and  this  explains  partly  why  some  soldiers  sufl'ered 
while  others  seem  to  have  been  exempted.  How 
far  Christian  soldiers  even  acted  as  missionaries  of 
the  faith  we  can  only  surmise.  The  devotees  of 
Mithra  in  the  legions  certainly  carried  their  wor- 
ship with  tliem,  and  Mithrieums  were  erected  all 
over  the  Empire  where  the  army  had  their  head- 
quarters. Did  Christian  soldiers  push  the  propa- 
ganda of  their  faith  also  ?  Was  it  to  them,  or  to 
traders,  that  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity 

*  The  18th  Homilij  of  Basil  ('  in  Gordium  Martyreni ')  is  on  a 
centurion  who  withdrew  from  the  army  rather  than  soil  his 
faith  by  offering  sacrifice.    But  he  was  not  martyred  for  that. 

t  In  a  general  persecution,  e.g.,  like  that  of  Decins  (a.d.  '.^50), 
soldiers  as  well  as  civilians  are  expressly  said  to  have  suffered 
at  Alexandria  (Eus.  HE  vii.  11.  20). 


into  Britain  was  due — the  introduction  of  which 
Tertullian  speaks  so  proudly  by  the  end  of  the  2iid 
cent.  {ado.  Jud.  7)?  In  our  jnesent  state  of  know- 
ledge, this  is  a  question  which  can  only  he  asked. 
I'rohabilities  are  not  evidence,  and  there  are  no 
reliable  data  to  support  even  inferences  tliat  might 
serve  as  an  answer. 

8.  The  practical  solution  of  the  problem. — It  is 
only  upon  a  generous  estimate  of  the  scope  of  this 
Dictionary  that  the  survey  has  been  carried  down 
even  this  length;  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
a  word  may  be  added  upon  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem,  so  far  as  it  was  finally  settled,  for 
the  early  Church.  The  open  adhesion  of  Constan- 
tino to  Christianity,  after  his  defeat  of  Licinius, 
entirely  altered  the  focus  of  the  problem.  When 
the  head  of  the  army  had  become  a  Christian,  and 
especially  when  he  used  the  nails  which  were 
alleged  to  have  been  used  for  the  cross  to  fix  his 
armour  (Socrates,  HE  i.  17  :  tous  tJXoks  Se,  ot  raU 
X^P<^i-  ■roij  XpLarou  Kara,  rbv  (jravphv  ^vcTrdyrjaav,  6  Kojf- 
arai'TLVos  Xa^uiv  ,  .  .  x^^^^'Ot'S  re  /cat  ir€piK€(pa.\alav 
■noi-quas,  iv  Toh  iroK^pi.oi^  ^A'exp^ro),  a  whole  series  of 
dilliculties  was  removed  ;  theoretically,  a  number 
of  the  objections  urged  during  the  pagan  regime  fell 
to  the  ground.  Tlie  army  had  received  a  semi- 
consecration.  Christians  were  no  longer  exposed 
to  pagan  seduction  in  the  army.  A  passing  wave 
of  reaction  might  alter  the  situation  under  Julian,* 
liut  this  was  temporary,  and  the  position  after 
Constantine  was  in  the  main  established.  The 
only  scruple  which  Christians  could  now  feel  about 
military  service  was  with  regard  to  bloodshed. 
Was  war,  even^  under  the  auspices  of  a  Christian 
Emperor,  and  in  defence  of  the  State,  permis.sible 
or  advisable  for  members  of  the  Church  ?  The 
question  had  reduced  itself  to  this.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  soon  to  broaden  out :  for,  when 
the  Church  and  the  State  were  allied,  their 
common  interests  were  sometimes  bound  to  make 
war  assume  the  position  of  a  holy  war. 

As  early  as  314  a  Council  of  the  Church  in  the 
West  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  prove  the 
loyalty  of  Christians  to  the  army,  in  view  of 
Constantine's  sympathies.  The  third  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Aries  runs  thus  :  '  De  his  qui  anna 
projiciunt  in  pace,  placuit  abstineri  eos  a  coni- 
inunione.'  The  difficulty  of  the  phraseology  was 
felt  at  an  early  period,  as  is  plain  from  the  v. I. 
proelio,  which  would  mean  that  soldiers  who 
proved  cowards  in  face  of  the  enemy  were  to  be 
excommunicated.  But  would  they  have  lived  to 
be  excommunicated  ?  The  army  would  surely  have 
dealt  with  them  before  ever  the  Church  could. 
The  canon  does  not  refer  either  to  this  or,  as  even 
Hefele  thought,  to  gladiators.  It  appears  to  be  a 
repudiation  of  Christian  soldiers  who  gave  way 
to  their  scruples  about  war  ;  since  the  Church  now 
enjoyed  '  peace,'  t  under  Constantine,  there  was 
no  reason  for  this  desertion,  and  all  such  persons 
were  debarred  from  communion.  The  adhesion  of 
the  Church  to  the  State  is  complete,  on  tliis  inter- 
pretation of  the  canon.  It  is  all  the  more  likely 
that  the  declaration  of  Aries  is  to  be  read  in  this 

•'Militiae  cinfjulura  non  dari  nisi  immolantibus  iubet' 
(Rufinus,  Eus.  HE  x.  33).  Martin  of  Tours  left  the  army 
rather  than  accept  a  dotialivitm  before  battle  ag;ainst  the  Gauls 
(Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  S.  Maitini,  4).  He  also  used  army 
disni]iline  once  to  enforce  the  artrument  for  celibacy.  An  ex- 
soldier  who  had  become  a  monk  desired  to  have  his  wife  beside 
him,  pleading  that  she  had  vowed  as  well  as  he  to  be  a  soldier 
of  Christ,  i.e.  to  abstain  from  sexual  relations.  Martin  asked  if 
he  had  ever  seen  women  standins:  in  the  ranks  of  an  army 
drawn  up  for  battle.  The  ex-so]<iier  blushed  at  the  reproof, 
and  admitted  that  this  was  unheard  of.  Well,  said  Martin,  in 
the  Christian  army  the  soldiers  must  keep  separate  from  the 
women  too  (Sulp.  Severus,  Dial.  ii.  11). 

t  Or,  *  in  pace '  may  refer  to  periods  when  no  actual  war  was 
proceeding;,  and  when  it  was  less  dishonourable  and  dantrerous 
to  leave  the  army.  A  Roman  army  in  peace  built  bridtres  and 
roads,  and  did  general  repairing  work,  besides  police-duties. 


light,  as  the  Western  Church  would  be  anxious  at 
this  ]ierio(l  to  leiul  its  moral  support  to  a  general 
like  Constanline. 

Constautine  himself  acted  afterwards  upon  a 
broad  policy  of  toleration.  He  (Eus.  Vita  Coii.it. 
ii.  33)  left  it  to  Christian  oflicers  to  decide  whether 
they  would  be  reinstated  in  the  army  from  which 
tliey  had  been  ejected  on  religious  grounds  by 
Licinius,  or  would  accept  an  honourable  discharge 
from  tlie  service.  The  clioice  lay  with  themselves. 
He  would  not  force  any  Christian  to  .serve  against 
his  will.  This  made  it  more  ea.sy  for  the  Church 
to  form  a  conclusion,  but  it  did  not  helj)  matters. 
The  question  was  still  left  to  the  individual,  and 
we  have  few  data  for  determining  how  far  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  question  at  all.  Now  that  the  .scruple 
about  idolatry  had  fallen,  the  scruple  about  blood- 
shed became  vital.  This  had  always  been  recog- 
nized, even  in  army  regulations ;  the  piacular 
sacrifice  or  lustration  of  the  army  at  the  close  of  a 
campaign  was  both  Semitic  (see  Nu  31""-,  after  a 
ruthless  massacre  of  prisoners)  and  Roman — though 
W.  Warde  Fowler  {The  Brliriious  Experience  of  the 
Roman  People,  London,  1911,  p.  217)  cannot  find 
any  trace  of  it  except  in  '  a  statement  of  Fe.stus 
that  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  general's  car  in 
a  triumiih  wore  laurel  wreaths  "ut  quasi  purgati 
a  caede  humana  intrarent  urbem."'  This  scruple 
about  the  taint  of  bloodshed  now  apjiears  in  Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical  rules.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
must  have  been  a  feeling  abroad  in  certain  circles 
which  led  up  to  the  attitude  adopted  in  the  later 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  and  Testament  of  our  Lord, 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  which 
propound  a  stringent  ecclesiastical  discouragement 
of  the  army  as  a  sphere  for  earnest  Christians. 
The  Testament  is  more  sympathetic  to  teachers 
than  to  soldiers  ;  the  latter  are  not  only  forbidden 
to  shed  blood  and  bidden  to  be  content  with  their 
pay  (cf.  Lk  3"),*  bu£,  'if  they  wish  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Lord,  they  must  give  up  military  service 
absolutely '  (ii.).  In  the  same  way,  the  Tertullian- 
spirit  dominates  the  Canons  of  Mippoh/tits  (13,  14), 
which  prohibit  a  soldier  from  wearing  chaplet  or 
crown,  and  exclude  him  from  the  sacrament  till 
he  has  done  severe  and  long  penance  for  any  blood 
he  may  have  shed.  But  these  extreme  attempts 
did  not  represent  the  normal  temper  of  the  Church, 
as  is  plain  from  their  later  editions  :  in  the  Cations 
of  Hippolytus  the  sentence  of  the  14th  Canon 
(71-73)  that  'no  Christian  is  to  go  and  become  a 
soldier'  is  qualified  (74  :  'nisi  sit  coactus  a  duce' ; 
cf.  TU\l.  iv.  [1891]  82)  afterwards  by  the  insertion 
of  the  clause,  '  unless  he  is  obliged  to  do  so ' ;  that 
is,  a  Christian  is  allowed  to  join  the  army  if  he  is 
called  up  by  conscription,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enlist  voluntarily.  The  profession  is  discouraged 
for  members  of  the  Church,  |>rincipally  on  the 
ground  that  it  involves  bloodshed.  Similarly,  in 
the  later  Coptic  version  of  the  Testamentum 
Domini,  the  cl.aim  that  a  catechumen  must  leave 
the  army  before  he  can  be  baptized  is  omitted, 
although  Christians  are  still  prohibited  from  join- 
ing the  legions  of  their  own  accord. 

Over  against  these  extreme  views  we  may  set 
not  only  the  distinctly  loyalist  tone  of  Kusebius, 
but  the  extreme  appeal  of  a  writer  like  Firmicus 
Maternus,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  4th  cent.,  who 
urges  the  sons  of  Constantine  to  root  out  paganism 
forcibly.  The  weeds  whicli  he  has  in  view  particu- 
larly are  Eastern  cults  like  tho.se  of  Isis,  i\Iithra, 
and  Magna  Mater,  wliieh  bad  hitherto  seemed  to 
many  Romans  to  possess  the  same  origin  and  aim 

•  Tliis  precedent  of  JoJin  tlie  Baptist  has  come  up  so  re- 
peatedly in  tiie  course  of  our  siirve.v  that  we  may  recall  one  of 
tlie  ironies  and  prim  coincidences  of  history,  viz.  the  far'l  that, 
when  the  turhiilent  citizens  of  Florence  turned  to  Christi.inity, 
they  converted  the  temple  of  Mars  into  the  Baptistery  of  Johii  ! 


as  Christianity  itself.  Firmicus  Maternus  regards 
them  as  tlie  16lh  cent,  reformers  regarded  the 
Mass.  He  advocates,  for  the  lirst  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  a  holy  war  ((/«  Errore 
profanarum  relifjionuin,  1611'.).  Paganism  re- 
quires a  rough  surgery,  '  et,  si  conualuerit  malum, 
et  ignis  adhibetur  et  ferrum.'  '  O  Constantius 
aiul  Constans,'  he  cries,  '  most  sacred  emperors, 
only  a  little  more  action  and  the  devil  will  lie 
jirostrate,  under  tlie  blow  of  your  laws,  the  dread- 
ful plague  of  idolatry  will  vanish  and  peVish  ;  raise 
the  standard  (vexillum)  of  the  Faith,  you  for  whom 
the  Deity  has  reserved  this  honour :  rai.se  the 
banner  of  the  Law  for  men  to  reverence  .  .  .  may 
weal  and  bliss  accrue  to  the  state,  because  you 
have  laiil  low  the  enemies'  armies  amid  heaps  of 
slain  victims.  Rlessed  are  you  also,  for  Gocl  has 
made  jou  participators  in  His  glory  and  His  will  ; 
and,  out  of  kindness  to  the  people,  Christ  has 
granted  you  with  your  own  hands  to  destroy 
iilolatry  and  demolish  the  shrines  of  the  profane. 
He  conquers  evil  spirits  with  spiritual  arms,  you 
have  conquered  earthly  evils,  liaise  the  trophies 
of  victory  .  .  .  j'ou  have  won  the  battle  for  man's 
salvation,  Christ  Himself  lighting  in  the  conflict' 
(20).  Firmicus  Maternus  believes  strongly  in  a 
liOrd  of  hosts.  When  a  Roman  army  in  the  old 
days  came  back  from  victory  over  foreign  foes,  it 
had  to  march  through  the  Porta  triumjihalis,  and 
Fowler  (p.  217)  suggests  that  this  custom  'most 
likely  had  as  its  original  meaning  the  sicjiaration  of 
the  host  from  the  profane  worhl  in  which  it  had 
been  moving.'  To  Firmicus  ISlaternus  an  army 
which  had  been  putting  down  idolatry  required  no 
such  purging  from  profane  iniluences ;  its  task 
had  been  high  and  holy.  Yet  his  contemporary 
Basil,  who  succeeded  Eusebius  in  the  bishopric  of 
Coesarea,  looked  more  askance  at  Christian  soldiers. 
In  the  lirst  of  his  'canonical  letters'  to  Amplii- 
lochius,  the  bishop  of  Iconium,  he  would  exclude 
from  communion  for  three  full  years  all  soldiers 
who  retire  when  their  term  of  service  is  over : 
'  Our  fathers  did  not  consider  homicide  in  war  to 
be  homicide,  presumably  because  they  wished  to 
make  allowance  for  men  who  fought  on  behalf  of 
chastity  and  true  religion.  Perh.aps  it  is  well, 
however,  to  counsel  that  those  whose  hands  are 
not  clean  should  only  *  abstain  from  communion 
for  three  years'  {Ep.  clxxxviii.  13).  He  had  already 
(ib.  8)  discussed  the  dili'erence  between  intentional 
and  unintentional  homicide,  and  argued  that  all 
attacks  on  other  people  in  battle  are  intentional, 
since  soldiers  hght  to  kill  their  enemies ;  such  .acts 
are  ranked  by  Basil  as  murders,  on  the  same  plane 
of  guilt  as  deaths  caused  by  robbers  and  poisoners. 
This  is  the  plea  against  war  which  we  have  already 
noticed  (p.  662  f.).  Basil  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered it  possible  for  soldiers  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
but  this  cannot  have  been  a  common  experience, 
for  most  of  the  legionaries  must  have  seen  active 
.service  in  his  day.  He  himscdf  had  correspondents 
in  the  army.  One  of  his  sliort  letters  (cvi.)  is  to  a 
soldier-friend,  evidently  hi^h  up  in  the  service. 
'  I  have  learned,'  says  the  bishop,  '  to  know  one 
who  proves  that  even  in  military  service  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  absolute  love  to  God,  and 
that  one  should  distinguish  a  Christian  not  by  his 
style  of  dress  but  by  his  temper  of  soul.  It  was  a 
great  delight  to  meet  you,  and  I  am  now  extremely 
glad  whenever  I  recollect  you.'  Basil's  ecclesi- 
astical opinion  on  war  is  coloured  by  his  strict 
asceticism,  like  his  objection  to  lending  money  on 
interest,  and  his  restriction  of  the  ordinary  practice 
of  discipline  for  the  sacrament  was  never  acted 
upon  by  the  Church.     It  is  signilicant  that  even 

•  '  Only  '—because  intentional  homicides  were  to  he  kept 
from  ironiniunioii  for  twenty  years  {Ep.  ccxvii.  5G).  The  soldier 
gets  olf  with  three. 
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he,  however,  does  not  venture  to  brand  military 
service  as  uncliristian.  Asceticism  led  then  and 
afterwards  to  extravafjant  and  heretical  develop- 
ments, but  Basil  had  enou^di  jjood  sense  to  prevent 
him  from  declining  to  bracket  '  Christian '  and 
'  siildier'  toftether. 

The  problem  of  the  army  at  this  period  was 
complicated  by  the  increasini;  number  of  mercen- 
aries who  were  pourinf;  into  the  legions.  '  The 
military  spirit  had  almost  died  out  amon<j  the 
Romans.  Ever  since  the  3rd  cent,  the  military 
profession  had  been  declining  in  the  public  esteem. 
Iteeruits  were  branded  on  entering  the  service,  as 
if  they  were  slaves  in  an  ergastulum.  The  aversion 
to  military  service  appears  to  have  been  growing.'  * 
Efibrts  were  naturally  made  to  avert  the  lowering 
and  paganizing  of  the  legions.  By  A.D.  416  Tlieo- 
dosius  II.  had  strictly  forbidden  any  pagan  to 
enter  the  army  ;  it  was  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
Christian  soldiers,  and  uncontaniinated  by  heathen 
recruits.  The  ideal  was  '  a  lovely  company ' ;  only 
Theodosius  was  not  a  Cromwell,  and  the  supply  of 
honest  and  godly  men  was  inadequate.  Now,  if 
men  occasionally  mutilated  themselves  rather  than 
enter  the  army,  it  was  natural  that  Christian 
scruples  should  also  opei'ate  against  the  service, 
when  service  had  become  otherwise  unpopular. 
The  steadying  verdict  was  given  by  Augustine  in 
the  opening  of  the  5th  century.  On  this,  as  on 
many  other  points  of  dogma  and  practice,  his 
opinion  came  to  be  virtually  authoritative.  It  was 
not  an  abstract  decision.  He  was  consulted  by 
some  officers  on  the  matter,  among  others  by 
Boniface,  the  distinguished  military  governor  of 
N.  Africa.t  and  his  correspondence  with  them 
presents  liis  mature  opinion.  Intrinsically,  he 
holds,  Christianity  does  not  forbid  military  service  ; 
otherwise,  John  the  Baptist  would  not  have  allowed 
the  soldiers  to  remain  in  the  army.J  Besides, 
think  not  only  of  David  but  of  the  centurions 
whom  Jesus  and  Peter  praised.  In  the  present 
situation  of  mankind  some  must  fight  against  the 
barbarians  in  defence  of  order  and  justice  ;  every 
one  has  his  own  gift  from  God,  and  military  service 
is  at  least  a  subdivision  of  Labour  in  the  one  king- 
dom of  the  Lord.  He  repudiates  militarism  ;  few 
writers  in  the  early  Church  speak  more  sternly 
of  the  callousness,  the  havoc,  and  the  senseless  re- 
taliation which  war  maj'  breed  ;  war  for  war's 
sake  is  wrong.  Also,  even  in  a  just  war,  ferocity 
and  treachery  are  inconsistent  with  a  Christian 
soldier's  duty  ('  When  a  promise  is  made,  it  has  to 
be  kept  even  with  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
are  fighting '),  as  he  tells  Boniface.  He  would 
have  heartily  agreed  with  Seneca,  who  canonized 
Scipio  Africanus,  '  non  quia  niagnos  exercitus 
duxit,  .  .  .  sed  ob  egregiam  moderationem  pieta- 
temque'  {Ep.  Mor.  Ixxxvi.).  He  emphasizes  the 
need  of  personal  religion,  in  view  of  the  many 
temptations  incident  to  military  life.  In  short, 
the  Christian  soldier  now  becomes  a  definite  type, 
more  definite  than  the  eiaefSr]s  arpaTidiTTi^  of  Ac  10'. 
This  attitude  was  widely  accepted.  What  Augus- 
tine did  was(i.)  tore-affirm  not  only  the  legitimacy 
but,  for  certain  men,  the  duty  of  serving  in  the 
army,  and  (ii.)  to  suggest  some  of  the  principles 
which  should  determine  war.  He  includes  among 
just  wars  (in  which,  he  admits,  terrible  sutt'ering 
is  caused  [de  C'iu.  Dei,  xix.  7])  even  a  war  for  the 
purpose  of  humbling  some  arrogant  power — the 
'  debellare  superbos  '  of  Vergil's  time.     He  assigns 

*  Samuel  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  London,  1898,  p.  196. 

t  Cf.  J.  Sloffait, '  .St.  Augustine's  Advice  to  an  Army  Officer,' 
in  Ezp,  8th  ser.,  xi.  (1910]  409. 

I  This  passage  is  referred  to  in  the  prayer  of  the  (13th  cent.  ?) 
Benedictio  novi  militis,  tlie  bishop  blessing  the  sword  flf,'ainst 
heretics,  paf^ans,  and  plotters,  and  then  bidding  the  recruit 
'  esto  miles  pacificus,  strenuus,  fidelis,  et  deo  devotus.' 
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a  paternal  authority  to  the  Boman  State,  in  virtue 
of  which  war  may  be  a  disciplinary  measure  for 
the  good  of  other  peojiles.  But  into  the  details 
and  consequences  of  this  Augustinian  philosophy 
and  moraiization  of  var  we  cannot  enter.  The 
relevant  point  here  is  to  note  that  Augustine's 
opinions,  expressed  incidentally  (a)  in  some  of  his 
commentaries  like  the  sixth  book  of  the  Qums- 
tio»'um  in  Heptateucluim,  or  (h)  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Christian  officers  and  officials,  or  (c)  in 
the  treatise  c.  Faustum  (xxii.  74  11'.),  possess  a 
significance  which  attaches  to  no  individual  judg- 
ment prior  to  himself,  and  for  the  first  time  present 
a  considered  judgment  upon  war  from  the  Christian 
standpoint.  They  express  the  central  good  sense 
of  the  Church,  which  declines  to  identify  Christi- 
anity with  either  the  negation  or  the  glorification 
of  warfare. 

(a)  In  the  commentary  on  Joshua  (vi.  10)  he  claims  that  a 
rigiiteous  war,  and  a  riKhteous  war  alone,  justifies  the  use  of 
stratagems  and  spies  such  as  Joshua  employed.  '  Rijliteovis 
wars  may  be  defined  as  wars  to  avenge  wrongs,  when  a  nation 
or  state  has  to  be  attaclied  for  neglecting  either  to  nialte  repara- 
tion for  some  misdeeds  conmiitted  by  its  own  citizens  or  to 
restore  what  has  been  wrongfully  seizefl.' 

(6)  Tile  correspondence  with  Marcellinus,  the  Imperial  com- 
missioner, and  with  Boniface  elaborates  Augustine's  judgment 
on  war  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  In  a  long  letter  {Ep. 
cxxxviii.)  to  the  former  on  various  doctrinal  and  practical 
difficulties,  including  the  question  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  effective  citizenship,  he  uses  Lk  31* 
to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  prohibit  military 
service.  If  all  soldiers — and  even  citizens — would  live  up  to 
these  gospel-demands,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  weakness  to 
the  State  (cxxxviii.  3.  IS).  He  repeats  to  Bonilace(£'?).  clxxxix.) 
this  argument  from  John  the  Baptist's  rule,  and  adds  that  war 
is  only  "a  lamentable  necessity,  a  last  resort,  a  means  to  secure 
peace,  not  an  end  in  itself.  'Peace  ought  to  be  your  desire, 
war  only  your  necessity  .  .  .  peace  is  never  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  war,  but  war  is  waged  in  order  to  win 
peace.*  Hence,  even  in  warfare,  be  a  pe.icemaker,  that  you 
may,  by  conquering  your  assailants,  bring  them  oyer  to  the 
advantages  of  peace.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  necessity,  not  your  desire, 
which  slays  the  foe  in  fight.'  This  is  a  Christian  replica  of  the 
spirit  which  prompted  Lucan's  (ix:  199)  famous  praise  of 
Pompey  :  'Praetulit  arma  togae,  sed  pacem  armatus  amavit.' 
It  is  civilians  who  are  truculent  more  often  than  those  who 
have  actually  to  fight,  but  Augustine  knew  that  even  generals 
needed  a  word  on  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory.  When 
Boniface,  after  his  wife's  death,  had  almost  resolved  in  a  fit  of 
depression  to  quit  the  public  service  and  become  a  monk, 
Augustine  (j&/>.  ccxx.  3)  dissu.aded  him,  pointing  out  that  by 
forcibly  restraining  the  invaders  of  N.  Africa  he  could  render 
far  better  service  to  the  Church,  which  would  then  be  protected 
from  these  barbarian  hordes.  The  supreme  obstacle  to  a  good 
life,  as  he  says,  is  not  militia  but  malitia,  not  the  army  but 
iniquity.  Thus  Augustine  not  only  indicates  the  army  as  a 
profession  for  Christian  laymen,  t  but  actually  insists  on 
military  efficiency  no  less  than  on  self-restraint  in  a  general  (cf. 
Cicero,  de  OJic.'t.  xi.  36).  A  Christian  soldier  must  regard 
his  profession  as  a  'gift  from  God,'  in  the  sense  of  1  Co  7',  and 
he  must  therefore  use  his  gift  to  the  fullest  advantage  for  God. 

(c)  It  is  *  a  passion  for  doing  injury,  cruel  revenge,  a  fierce 
and  implacable  temper,  savage  fury,  the  lust  of  power,  and 
things  like  these,  that  sum  up  what  is  rightly  reprobated  in 
war.  It  is  generally  to  punish  these  crimes  rightly  that  good 
men  undertake  war  at  all  and  carry  it  on,  in  obedience  to  God 
or  some  lawful  authority,  against  violent  opposition.'  This  had 
been,  of  course,  the  aim  of  the  ideal  Hebrew  monarch ;  he 
wielded  the  sword  (Ps  463-1) '  on  behalf  of  Ioy.al  piety,  humility, 
and  justice.'  But  Augustine  refers  to  a  NT  argument.  He 
quotes  :  '  Render  to  C-esar  what  is  Caesar's  and  to  God  what 
is  God's.'  Then  he  adds,  'And  tribute  money  is  paid  for  the 
very  purpose  of  providing  pay  for  the  soldiers  who  are  needed 
to  fight.  .  .  .  The  natural  order  of  things,  which  promotes  the 
peace  of  mankind,  lays  it  down  that  a  ruler  has  the  authority 


•  As  Cicero  had  already  urged  (de  Offlc.  I.  xxiii.  80 ;  '  War 
should  be  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
only  aim  is  peace';  !.  xi.  35:  'Wars  have  to  be  undertaken 
sinipfj'  in  order  to  secure  freedom  from  harm  in  peace,  but, 
once  the  victory  has  been  gained,  those  who  have  not  been 
cruel  and  savage  in  warfare  are  to  be  spared  '). 

t  Eusebius  is  the  first  {Dem.  Evang.  i.  8)  to  assert  that  fight- 
ing in  a  just  cause  is  one  of  the  secular  avocations  which,  like 
trade  and  family-life,  are  not  permissible  to  the  apostolic  spirit 
of  the  clergy  ;  but  he  makes  this  remark  quite  incidentally.  It 
is  only  in  the  so-called  Apost.  Canons  (5th  cent.  ?)  that  the  clergy 
are  forbidden  to  take  military  service,  and  even  there  it  is 
pluralities  that  are  condemned  ('any  bishop  or  presbyter  or 
deacon  engaging  in  military  service  and  claiming  to  hold  both 
offices,  that  of  a  Roman  official  and  of  the  Christian  priesthood, 
sliall  be  deposed.  For  what  is  Caesar's  is  Caesar's,  what  is  God's 
is  God's,'  83). 
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and  ability  to  uniiertake  war,  wliilo  sniijiors  must  serve  in  the 
execution  of  military  orders  on  ln-liiilf  of  tiie  common  jtcacc  and 
safety.  It  is  wroii>r  to  donltt  that  war  is  ri>clUeou9  wjien  it  is 
undertaken  in  obedience  to  God,  to  overawe  or  cmsh  or  master 
human  arrogance.  .  .  .  There  is  no  power  except  from  Ciod 
(Ro  l;ii),  by  llis  command  or  permission  ;  conscfiuently  a  riirht- 
eons  man  who  liappcns  to  be  servinij  under  even  a  sacrilegious 
kin)^,  is  justilied  in  fifihtinsr  under  his  monarch's  orders  '—for, 
even  when  these  orders  are  not  obviously  just,  tiie  responsibility 
does  not  lie  with  the  soldier.  Such  is  the  argument  of  the 
treatise  apainst  Faustus.  Ever  since  the  fulfilment  of  Ps  72" 
('  All  kin;;s  of  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  all  nations  shall 
serve  him') in  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Solomon  or  Peace,  'Chris- 
tian emperors,  putting  entire  confidence  in  Christ,  have  won 
splendid  victories  over  sacrilef^ious  foes  who  relied  on  the  rites 
of  idols  and  demons."  The  entire  arjjument  tvirns  upon  the 
objection  raised  by  the  Manich;cans,  as  earlier  by  the  Marcion- 
ites,  to  the  use  of  force  by  the  UT  t!od. 

LiTEBATrRE. — In  190S  Karl  Kautsky  published  a  monofrraph 
on  l)er  Uraprunfj  des  Christentums  (Stuttt^^art),  a  so-called 
'historical  investigation,'  in  which  (especially  p.  384  f.)  heat- 
tempted  to  prove  that  Jesus  had  been  a  Messianic  lea<ler  of 
revolt,  who  had  really  been  put  to  death  for  His  seditious  and 
fanatical  GaliUean  uprisiii",',  and  that  the  failure  of  this  move- 
ment led  to  a  pacific  reinterpretation  of  His  career,  which  in  the 
N'T  has  replaced  but  not  entirely  obliterated  the  ori;rinally 
militant  aspet^t  of  His  gospel.  The  reply  to  this  unhistnrical 
restatement  of  primitive  Christianity  came  from  Hans  Wind- 
isch  in  his  Der  ynessiajtlticlie  Krieg  mid  das  Urchristejttmny 
Tubingen,  1009.  In  adfiition  to  the  literature  already  cited  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  the  following  more  or  less  recent 
monoi,'raphs  on  the  relation  of  early  Christians  to  warfare  and 
the  Ri)man  army  may  be  mentioned  as  specially  valuable :  A. 
Bigelmair,  Die  Iktriliijiing  der  Christen  am  ijffentlichen  Lehen 
in  mircmslanliiiischer'Zeit,  Munich,  1902,  pp!  1C4-201 ;  K.  H. 
E.  de  Jong,  DieiiMwei'jerinf}  hij  de  oude  chriiiletieny  Leiden, 
1905;  A.  Harnack,  Militia  Christi:  die  christliehe  IleliyioH 
und  der  Sokiatenstand  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhundcrten, 
Tubingen,  1905 ;  P_.  Batiffol,  essay  in  the  volume  of  collected 
essays  entitled  L'Eijline  et  la  Giierre,  Paris,  1913 ;  some  pa^^es 
(pp.  24-28)  in  E.  Le  Blant,  Les  Pers^citteurs  et  les  rnarti/rs 
aiix  premiers  sif'xtes  de  nctre  ire,  do.,  ISO.'i,  as  well  as  in  his 
earlier  lnscriptiv7is  chritiennes  de  ta  Gaide,  do.,  1856,  i.  81-87; 
J.  B.  Mullinger,  art.  in  DCA  ii.  2028-2030 ;  and  H.  B.  Work- 
man, f'ergecution  in  t/ie  Early  Churchy  London,  1906,  pi).  181-188. 
The  European  war  has  naturally  produced  a  crop  of  pamphlets 
and  studies,  which  occasionally  discuss  the  early  Church's 
attitude  to  war  in  general,  but  seldom  to  any  scientific  profit ; 
the  large  majority,  whether  written  by  pacifists  or  by  patriots, 
suffer  from  an  unhistorical  imagination,  and  for  the  most  jiart 
discover  evidence  for  conclusions  already  formed.  C.  W. 
Emmet's  essay  on  '  War  and  the  Ethics  of  the  N'T,'  in  The 
Faith  and  the  War,  London,  1915,  is  a  notable  exception. 

James  Moffatt. 
WASHING.— See  Layer,  Purification. 

WATCHING.— If  waitincT  (q.v.)  rather  points  to 
the  expectation  of  a  speciiic  experience  or  event, 
watching  indicates  a  jjeneral  attitude  of  alertness 
on  the  part  of  the  Christi.an  believer,  in  view  of 
actual  or  imminent  tests  of  his  spiritual  life.  It  is 
a  favourite  word  of  our  Lord  {yp-qyopiio,  Jit  24^"'  ^ 
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employed  in  inciilcatino;  the  duty  of  vigilance 
(frequently  combined  witli  prayer)  in  regard  eitlier 
to  the  sudden  day  or  hour  when  the  Son  of  man 
shall  arrive  or  to  some  actual  crisis  or  trial  (especi- 
ally the  agony  of  Gethsemane),  or  as  a  preparation 
for  some  impending  temptation.  In  Ac  20"  it  is 
found  in  the  exhortiition  by  St.  Paul  to  the  elders 
at  Miletus,  in  view  of  the  apostasy  that  has  taken 
place  or  maj-  be  repeated  under  the  iniluence  of 
'  fierce  wolves.'  The  duty  of  alertness  as  ojiposed 
to  a  slack  or  somnolent  spirit  is  proclaimed  in  1  Th 
5«,  1  Co  16",  Col  4-  (where  J.  Mofiatt,  T/ic  New 
Testament,  a  New  Translation?,  London,  1914,  p. 
252,  translates  the  verb  '  tjiaintain  you?-  zest  for 
prayer  by  thanksgiving'),  I  P  5»,  Rev  3-- »  16"''.  With 
these  may  be  coin]iaied  a  jiassage  in  Ignatius,  ad 
Polyc.  i.  3,  where  the  duty  is  pointed  by  reference 
to  the  dKolp.7jTov  TTceP/xa  of  the  Christian.  In  two 
of  the  above  cited  passages  (1  Th  5°  and  1  P  5")  the 
verb  'to  watch'  is  combined  with  v-qipiii,  'to  be 
sober,'  which  in  2  Ti  4''  and  1  P  4'  is  translated  in 
AV  as  'be  watchful'  or  'watch':  i'7)0u  means, 
however,  to  be  (umpcrate  or  sober  (originally,  to 
abstain  from  wine)  and  conveys  the  sense  of  calmness 
or  coolness  )ire|)arcd  for  any  emergency  and  aris- 
ing out  of  abstinence  from  what  will  excite  rather 
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than  the  more  general  self-control  of  iyKpdraa  and 
ffauppoavfi]. 

I'o  sum  up,  watchfulness  or  watching  indicate- 
that  the  Christian  is  alert  or  vigilant,  in  order  to 
defend  himself  against  a  s])iritual  foe  or  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  any  surprise  or  sudden  change 
in  his  circumstances,  and  above  all  in  order  that 
his  fellowship  with  (Jod  in  pr.iyer  may  be  undis- 
tracted  ami  ellicacious.  K.  Maktin  I'OPE. 

WATER  {voup).—ln  the  NT,  after  the  Gospels, 
water  is  nearly  always  used  in  a  figurative  or 
sj'mbolical  sense. 

1.  The  words  employed  by  Christ  in  Ac  1'  seem 
to  echo  Mt  3",  Mk  1»,"  Lk  3"',  Jn  1»^  Water  was 
the  element  in  which  .lolm  baptized  his  ]ienitents, 
and  the  best  that  he  h.'id  ;  hut  ]\i',  was  profoiiiidly 
conscious  of  its  ina.<lerjuacy,  .and  e;igerly  expectant 
of  an  altogether  dillerent  kind  of  bai>lism,  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Mes.sijih.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  nfeO/ia  11(710;'  and  the  TrPp  which  he  liesired 
were  the  sweeping  wind  anil  the  destroying  lire  of 
judgment  (.so,  e.g.,  A.  B.  Bruce,  KGT,  '  Matthew,' 
London,  1897,  p.  84),  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
what  he  longed  for  w.as  the  life-giving  breath  and 
the  purifying  hre  of  the  Messianic  era.  If  we 
must  not  read  into  his  words  the  Pentecostal  and 
similar  experiences,  we  need  not  eliminate  from 
them  the  highest  prophetic  ideals.  When  Christ 
conlirms  His  forerunner's  distinction  between  b;ip- 
tism  in  water  and  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (.Vc 
P),  He  certainly  regards  the  latter  not  as  a  blast 
of  judgment  but  as  the  supreme  gift  of  Divine 
grace  ;  and  Peter,  who  '  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,'  and  no  doubt  the  tone  in  which  lie 
uttered  it,  quotes  it  not  as  a  menace  but  as  an 
evangelical  promise  (11'^).  Water  is  referred  to  in 
connexion  with  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  (8-*-^- "") 
and  of  Cornelius  (lO").  In  the  latter  case  the 
ba|)tism  in  water  is  the  immediate  sequel  to  the 
earliest  baptism  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Holy 
Sjiirit,  which  was  attended  with  the  rapturous 
utterances  known  as  rjlossolalia. 

2.  In  Eph  5'-"  the  Church  is  said  to  be  cleansed 
by  the  w,-isliing  (or  laver,  rif  XoiTpi^)  of  water  with 
the  word,  baptism  being  regarded  as  the  seal  and 
symbol  of  a  spiritual  experience  which  is  mediated 
by  f.aith  in  the  gospel. 

'3.  The  writer  of  Hebrews  (9")  says  that  water 
was  used  along  with  blood — either  to  prevent 
coagulation  or  as  a  symbol  of  purity — at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  ancient  covenant,  a  detail  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  Ex  24"'^-.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
tli.at  in  his  review  of  the  Levitical  ordinances  this 
writer  never  quotes  the  LXX  plnvase  I'Sup  /Sopricr/ioO, 
'  water  of  sprinkling,' which  occurs  four  times  in 
Nu  19,  but  coins  in  its  place  the  phra.se  aTfx.a  ^avrur- 
fioO,  '  blood  of  sprinkling'  (He  12-^).  It  is  his  con- 
viction th.at,  while  the  blood  of  go.ats  and  bulls 
and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  (.according  to  a  Scripture 
which  he  does  not  question)  cleanse  the  tiesh  (9"), 
and  while  water  purilies  the  body  (10--),  only  the 
blood  of  Christ  can  sprinkle  the  heart  from  an  evil 
conscience  (9'*  10").  He  does  not,  as  F.  Delitzsch 
(Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ii. 
[Edinburgh,  1870]  179)  thinks,  suggest  that  the 
water  of  baidism  has  cleansing  virtue  becau.se 
'  sacramentally  impregnated'  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Just  as  he  altogether  ignores  the  sacra- 
mental value  of  the  Leviti(-al  rites  which  he  enumer- 
ates, it  is  not  his  task  to  give  a  i)hilosophy  of  the 
Christian  sacraments.  His  distinctive  doctrine,  to 
the  enforcement  of  which  he  devotes  his  whole 
strength,  is  that,  while  all  ritual  is  at  the  best  but 
outward  and  syrnbolic,  the  spiritual  approjiriaticm 
of  Christ  .and  His  atonement  by  faith  has  virtue 
to  penetrate  and  purify  the  whole  personality, 
beginning  with  the  heart. 
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4.  Peter  sees  a  parallel  between  the  water  of 
Noah's  lloDcl  ami  that  of  baptism  (1  I'  3'-"),  and 
Paul  finds  a  mystical  and  sacramental  meaning  in 
the  sea  and  the  cloud,  in  both  of  which  the  Israel- 
ites may  be  said  to  have  been  baptized  into  Moses 
(1  Co  lu^). 

5.  It  is  the  teaching  of  John  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  by  (5id)  water  and  blood,  not  with  (^i*)  the 
water  only,  but  witli  the  water  and  the  blood  (1 
In  ")").  Historically  the  baptism  and  death  of  the 
Messiah  were  crises  in  His  activity,  occurring  once 
for  all  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  His  ministry, 
but  spiritually  He  ever  abides  with  and  in  the 
water  and  the  blood,  which  are  '  the  two  wells  of 
life  in  His  Church,  His  baptism  being  repeated  in 
every  fresh  act  of  baptism,  and  His  blood  of  atone- 
ment never  failing  in  the  communion  cup'  (H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  Uandkumm.  zum  NT,  Kreiburg  i.  B., 
ISOl,  ii.  236). 

6.  James  (3"-'^)  illustrates  the  moral  law  that 
the  same  heart  cannot  overflow  in  both  blessings 
and  curses  by  the  natural  law  that  the  same 
foimtain  cannot  send  forth  both  sweet  water 
and  bitter — a  variation  on  Christ's  words  in  Mt 
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7.  The  prophet  of  the  Revelation  (recalling  Ezk 
l-""  43-)  once  compares  the  voice  of  Christ  (1^^),  and 
twice  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  the  redeemed 
(14-  19"),  to  the  voice  of  many  waters,  in  the  one 
case  thinking  perhaps  of  the  music  of  waves  quietly 
breaking,  in  the  other  of  the  thunder  of  great 
billows  crashing,  around  the  yEgean  island  which 
was  his  j>lace  of  exile.  He  constantly  uses  fountains 
of  water,  and  clear  rivers,  as  symbols  of  spiritual 
life  and  blessing.  Per  contra,  he  imagines  '  the 
angel  of  the  waters'  turning  Rome's  rivers  and 
fountains  of  water  into  blood  (16'') ;  for,  as  she  has 
shed  the  blood  of  saints  like  water,  it  is  but  just 
that  she  should  have  to  drink  blood — a  grim  species 
of  poetic  justice.  The  great  star  Wormwood  falls 
in  Earth's  sweet  waters,  turning  them  to  worm- 
wood, and  those  who  drink  of  them  die  because  they 
are  so  bitter  (S'*'").  The  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
are  to  be  dried  up,  like  the  Jordan  before  Joshua, 
that  the  powers  of  the  East — Parthia  and  her  con- 
federates— may  come  to  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ( 16'-).  The  great  harlot,  Rome,  sits  proudly 
upon  many  waters — ruling  peoples  and  nations  by 
many  rivers  and  seas  (17'- ''') — but  her  day  of  judg- 
ment and  dethronement  is  in  sight  (17'). 

James  Strahan. 
WAY  (o5(is). — A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  is  that  in  several  passages  the  Christian 
religion  itself  is  called  'the  Way.'  Saul,  if  he 
finds  at  Damascus  'any  that  were  of  the  Way' 
{i6,v  TLva^  ei'ipji  rrjs  oSou  6vTat),  is  to  bring  them  to 
Jerusalem  (9^).  '  Some  were  .  .  .  speaking  evil  of 
the  Way ' ;  '  there  arose  no  small  stir  concerning 
the  Way ' ;  'I  persecuted  this  Way  unto  the 
death ' ;  '  Feli.v,  having  more  exact  knowledge 
concerning  the  Way '  (19"-  ^^  22*  24«=).  The  idiom, 
though  found  only  in  the  Acts,  must  have  been 
familiar.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a  word  lending 
itself  so  easily  to  figurative  use  should  be  applied 
to  religion  as  frequently  as  is  the  case  in  Scripture, 
and  that  Christianity  should  be  called  pre-eminently 
'the  Way.'  It  is  an  interesting  parallel  that  in 
Taoism,  the  second  indigenous  religion  of  China, 
Tao  means  'Way';  Tao-teh-kitig  =' Book,  of  the 
Way  of  Virtue.'  In  the  NT  we  are  familiar  with 
'way  of  the  Lord,'  'of  salvation,'  'of  God,'  'of 
truth  ' ;  'I  am  the  way '  ( Jn  14*) ;  '  the  narrow 
and  the  broad  way'  (Mt  7'^').  The  phrase  is  even 
more  common  in  the  OT  than  in  the  NT,  as  a 
reference  to  the  art.  in  ffDB  (iv.  899)  will  show. 
It  is  specially  frequent  in  the  Psalter:  'The  way 
of  the  righteous  .  .  .  the  way  of  the  wicked  '  (Ps  l"). 
Other    notable    passages    are    Is    30^'  35".      The 


Didache,  an  early  Christian  manual,  expatiates  on 
the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death.  The  phrase 
seems  to  suggest  the  active,  practical  aspects  of 
religion — God  s  dealings  with  man,  man's  conduct 
towards  God  and  his  fellows.  The  commandments, 
worship,  prayer,  holiness,  repentance,  all  have  an 
ethical  side  and  are  even  ethical  in  essence.  J. 
Butler's  remark  that  religion  is  a  practical  thing 
is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  Scripture,  as 
seen  in  the  Prophets,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Parables,  and  the  Epistles.  '  Every  one  .  .  .  which 
heareth  these  words  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  .  .  . 
and  doeth  them  not '  (Mt  7**-  -")  ;  '  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  .  .  .  did  it  not'  (Mt25"-*5).  The  proof  of 
love  is  keeping  the  commandments.  The  teaching 
of  Paul  anil  Peter,  John  and  James  is  no  less 
practical  than  that  of  the  Master. 


Literature. — Commentaries  on  Ac  i 
art.  '  Way.' 


A.  E.  Garvie,  BDB, 

J.  S.  Banks. 


WEALTH.— There  seem  to  be  in  the  NT  two 
main  conceptions  about  wealth  and  the  wealthy  : 
the  first  that  wealth  and  the  desire  for  wealth  are 
dangerous  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  the 
second  that  the  wealthy  as  a  class  are  wicked.  It 
is  possible  that  these  two  conceptions  are  related 
to  each  other,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  rich  as  normally  an  ungodly  class 
represents  some  special  tradition  of  the  later 
Judaism. 

There  are  not  many  references  to  the  subject  in 
the  Gospels,  but  the  few  there  are  are  very  em- 
phatic. In  the  exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  '  deceitfulness  of 
riches '  as  one  of  those  things  which  '  choke  the 
word'  and  render  it  unfruitful  (Mk  4",  Mt  13-2; 
cf.  Lk  8'*),  and  this  conception  finds  a  dramatic 
illustration  in  the  story  of  the  rich  young  ruler, 
whose  refusal  to  give  up  liis  wealth  and  follow 
Christ  leads  our  Lord  to  say,  '  How  hardly  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ! ',  and  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  ihe  kingdom  of  God'  (Mk  lO^^-  ",  Mt  19-'»-^, 
Lk  IS-''-  -°).  To  these  sayings  of  our  Lord  is  prob- 
ably related  the  phrase,  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon'  (Mt  &\  Lk  16'=).  It  is  alongside  of 
these  passages  in  the  Gospels  that  we  should  place 
the  treatment  of  wealth  and  of  the  desire  for  wealth 
in  1  Timothy.  The  desire  for  wealth  is  dangerous 
to  men,  and  '  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all 
kinds  of  evil '  (1  Ti  6^- '") ;  the  wealthy  are  warned 
not  to.  be  high-minded,  or  to  put  their  trust  in 
riches,  but  to  use  their  wealth  in  good  works  (1  Ti 
e"-'").  In  these  passages  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  have,  then,  no  con- 
demnation of  the  wealthy,  or  of  wealth  as  intrinsi- 
cally evil,  but  warnings  against  the  great  dangers 
that  attend  its  possession. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  we  have  a  somewhat 
dili'erent  conception.  Here  the  wealthy  are  treated 
as  though  they  were  normally  wicked  and  enemies 
of  the  Cliristian  community.  God  has  chosen  the 
poor,  but  the  rich  dishonour  and  set  them  at 
naught,  and  drag  them  before  the  judgment-seat, 
and  '  blaspheme  the  honourable  name  by  the  which 
ye  are  called'  (Ja  a""').  And,  again,  the  rich  are 
warned  of  the  judgment  which  is  about  to  over- 
take them  ;  they  have  oppressed  and  defrauded 
the  labourers,  and  have  killed  the  righteous  man 
(Ja  S'-"). 

It  is  not  very  clear  to  which  of  these  conceptions 
our  Lord's  words  as  reported  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
belong,  '  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for  ye  have 
received  your  consolation !  Woe  unto  you,  ye 
that  are  full  now  !  for  ye  shall  hunger '  (Lk  6-*'  ^). 

A.  J.  Carlyle. 

WEEK.— See  Time. 
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WHEAT  (ffJTos,  (TfAaSaXis).  —  Ap.-irt  from  the 
Gospels  the  only  lK)oks  in  the  X'l"  which  contain  a 
reference  to  wheat  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  The  reference  in  Acts  ("J?-"')  re<iuires 
no  comment.  The  ojieration  there  alluded  to  com- 
pleted that  begun  in  v.'".  In  1  Co  15^'  it  occius  in 
a  simile  introduced  hy  St.  Paul  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  Kesurrection.  The  general  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  :  Thou  soNvest  not  the  body  that  shall 
appear — i.e.  the  bladed  stem  with  ears  of  corn- 
but  a  naked  grain.  In  Kev  U",  the  Voice  fixes 
the  maximum  price  for  the  main  fooil-stutl's.  Tlie 
denarius  was  the  daily  wage  (cf.  Mt  20'-)  and  a 
xoi"'^  of  wheal  the  average  daily  allowance  of  the 
workman.  li.irley,  being  much  cheaper,  formed 
the  main  stajile  of  food  of  the  poor,  and  in  NT 
times  the  proportionate  vahie  of  these  two  dill'eient 
kinds  of  grain  was  probably  as  three  to  one  as 
estimated  here.  The  Greek  measure  xo''''^  ^^'as 
probably  something  under  two  pints.  The  pro- 
clamation is  addressed  to  the  nameless  rider  who 
represents  Dearth,  and  is  a  prohibition  of  famine 
prices. 

In  the  great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  in 
Rev  18,  reference  is  made  to  tine  Hour  and  wheat 
as  two  of  the  commodities  for  which  the  merchants 
of  the  earth  are  no  longer  able  to  lind  a  market. 
The  line  flour  was  no  doubt  imjiorted  for  the 
wealthy.  The  word  used,  cefilSaXis,  is  a  fij-af 
\ey.  in  the  NT.  The  wheat  supply  of  Rome 
came  largely  from  Egypt  and  was  conveyed  by 
ship  from  Alexandria.  The  land  of  its  origin  is 
a  matter  of  speculation,  but  Mesopotamia,  the 
enormous  wheat-harvests  of  which  were  in  ancient 
times  proverbial,  probably  has  as  good  a  claim  as 
any  other  country. 

The  knowledge  of  agriculture  certainly  goes 
back  to  pre-Seuutic  times,  for  grind-stones  belong- 
ing to  that  period  have  been  discovered  (cf.  the 
present  writer's  Lutest  Light  on  Bible  Lands, 
London,  1913,  p.  213).  Several  varieties  of  wheat 
are  grown  in  Palestine,  of  which  the  most  common 
is  the  Triticum  spelta.  Two  other  important 
varieties  are  the  Triticum  composHum,  and  the 
Triticum  hybernum.  Wheat  has  bees  an  article 
of  export  from  very  early  times  (cf.  Ezk  27",  Ac 
12™).  The  principal  wheat-growing  district  is  the 
plain  of  the  yauran. 

See,  further,  Harvest,  Sickle. 

Literature. — H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  Histori/  of  the  Bible^'^, 
London,  1911,  pp.  488-493;  R.  B.  Raclcham,  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  do.,  1901,  p.  490;  A.  Robertson  .and  A.  Plummer, 
ICC,  'First  lipistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,'  Edinburt^h, 
1911,  p.  369 1.;  H.  B.  Swete.  The  Ap"caliJiKe  o/  at.  .hihii-, 
London,  1907,  pp.  88,  '234  ;  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  iii. 
[do.,  1881)  367 ;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
3  vols.,  do.,  1SS1-S6,  passim;  J.  C.  Geikie.  The  Uoltj  Lend 
and  the  Bible,  do.,  1903,  p.  63  ;  DCG  ii.  8-21 ;  SDB,  p.  972 ;  UBi 
■v.  6299  f.  P.  S.  P.  HANDCOCK. 

WHITE See  Colours. 

WHORE,  WHOREMONGER.— See  Haelot. 

WHOREDOM See  FORNICATION. 

WICKED.  — The  words  'wicked,'  'wickedness' 
occur  '24  times  in  the  AV  of  the  English  liible. 
The  passages  are  Mt  1'2«  13«  16*  IS^-  '22"*  '25-^  Mk 
7**,  Lk  U-'"-  2»  192-,  Ac  2:^  8-2  IS"  25°,  Ko  l-», 
1  Co  58-  ",  Eph  6'2-  ",  Col  P',  2  Th  2*  3-,  2  P  2'  3", 
1  Jn  5'".  In  eight  of  these  RV  has  substituted 
some  other  reading:  'evil'  in  Mt  12'",  Lk  U-'", 
Eph  6'8,  Col  1=',  1  Jn  5'»,  '  lawless '  in  Ac  2^  (on 
the  basis  of  a  dill'erent  reading:  Sti,  xf'pis  ariiiuiv 
instead  of  TR  5id  x^'P""  '^I'o/j.iof),  2  Th  2",  '  amiss ' 
in  Ac  25'.  In  four  of  these  instances  the  change 
from  '  wicked  '  to  '  evil '  is  due  to  the  fact  that  evil 


spirits  are  referred  to;  in  .Ac  2^,  wliere,  with  the 
changed  text,  dKo^os  ceases  to  be  an  attribute  of 
hands  and  becomes  a  charaolerizatioii  of  persons, 
it  naturally  resumes  its  literal  meaning  of  'law 
less';  in  2  Th  '2"  '  the  lawless  one'  is  preferable, 
because  dvo/itos  juobably  rests  on  prePauline  .Jewish 
tr.'idition  which  represented  the  Antichrist  a.s  an 
enemy  to  the  Law,  so  that  '  wicked  '  would  be  too 
vague  a  translation  ;  in  Ac  25"  '  amiss  '  reproduces 
droTToi'  more  closely  than  '  wicked.'  The  change 
in  Col  1-'  from  '  wicked  works'  to  'evil  works' 
has  nothing  in  the  conte,\t  to  recommend  it. 

The  prevailing  Greek  equivalent  for  'wicked,' 
'  wickedness '  is  7ro;'i;pis,  wovripla.  xaxia  occurs  onlv 
once  (Ac  8-),  &e«iiioi  twice  (2  P  2'  3").  The  dOea/ios 
is  one  who  transgresses  fundamental  Divine  ordin- 
ances for  moral  conduct  (from  d  +  nOivai).  In  re- 
gard to  the  specific  force  of  Tropripd^  and  its  differ- 
ence  from  KaK6!  the  following  should  be  noted  : 
Tforrjpd!  is  derived  from  vovo!  and  usually  explained 
as  'qui  t6vovs  facit,'  '  Avho  causes  trouble.'  But 
according  to  others  (Schmidt,  Cremer)  the  con- 
nexion between  it  and  tt^os  would  be  of  a  dill'erent 
nature,  the  poor  being  called  irovrfpol  because  their 
life  is  laborious,  full  of  irovoi,  and  then,  bj-  a  not 
unusual  transition,  through  what  Trench  calls 
'  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  language,' 
the  word  for  '  poor '  becoming  also  the  word  for 
'wicked.'  But,  whether  etymologically  correct  or 
not,  the  former  explanation  strikingly  illustrates 
the  specific  meaning  of  -jrovripli^  and  its  ditl'erence 
from  kqkAs.  While  Kavdi-  describes  a  thing  or  person 
as  inherently  lacking  that  which  is  required  by  its 
idea,  nature,  or  purpose,  either  in  a  physical  or  in  a 
moral  sense,  Trovr)p6$  expresses  the  positive  tendency 
to  do  harm  in  things,  and  the  conscious  pursuit 
of  the  injury  of  others  in  person.s.  The  opposite 
of  Ka.K6s  is  dyaB6^  (see  art.  GOODNESS)  ;  of  trovT^pdi 
it  is  xP't"'''^^  (•''<-'<!  art.  Kindness).  This  difference 
between  the  two  words  can  best  be  felt  in  pass.-igcs 
where  both  are  combined  (1  Co  ;")',  Rev  Iti-,  Mt  15"  ; 
cf.  with  Mk  7-').  In  Mt  7'*  'evil  fruits'  =  'un- 
wholesome,  injurious  fruits' ;  Ac 28'-',  '  evil  words' 
are  '  harmful  words '  ;  1  Co  5",  '  the  wicked '  forni- 
cator is  so  called  because  his  uncleanness  infects 
the  whole  Church  (v.'').  'Evil  times'  are  danger- 
ous times  (Ijal  I'',  Eph  5"'  6").  Sometimes  the 
word  is  used  in  a  less  serious  sense  of  the  harm- 
fulne.ss  of  inefiiciencj'  (Mt  25-'',  '  wicked  and  sloth- 
ful servant';  cf.  the  Kcnir  ooCXos  of  '24'"',  who  is 
lacking  in  fidelitj'  ami  diligence).  Especially  of 
Satan  and  other  evil  spirits  the  word  iroi'rjpS!  is 
appropriately  used,  because  they  .are  intent  upon 
doing  evil  and  working  harm  (Eph  G'"),  but  for 
the  same  reason  it  applies  to  men  who  seek  to 
injure  others  (Ac  17"  18"  25'»).  In  Col  P'  the 
works  of  p.'iganism  are  called  ^^70  Trovripd  because 
they  establish  enmity  between  God  and  men  :  the 
rendering  'wicked  works'  of  AV  expresses  this 
better  than   'evil  works'  of   RV.     Cf.,   further, 

2  Th  3^  of  the  maliciously  persecuting  Jews,  2  Ti  3'^, 

3  Jn  "•. 

From  the  connotation  of  evil  intent  it  is  to  be 
explained  that  t)>  Tropripbp,  to.  Trorij/jd  are  never  used 
of  the  physical  evil  of  Divine  retribution.  Kaniv 
and  KOKd  are  the  words  for  this,  because,  even  w  hen 
God  finds  it  necessary  to  punish,  no  evil  intent 
can  be  predicated  of  Him.  This  applies  to  both 
the  LXX  and  the  NT.  It  is  no  exception  when 
occasionally  the  adjective  is  u.sed  with  such  things 
as  fX/tos,  i/i5iros  in  the  sense  of  '  malignant,'  for  here 
the  evil  intent  is  metaphorically  attributed  to  the 
disease  (Dt  6'-). 

In  Mt  6'-',  Jn  17'»,  2  Th  3»,  1  Jn  5'',  expositors 
difl'er  on  the  question  whether  the  inflected  forms 
are  from  the  masculine  6  rof-qpSs  or  the  neuter  to 
TTOfvpSv.  Only  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
passage  is  the  personal  reference  to  Satan  placed 
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beyond  doubt  by  v."  j  hence  the  rendering  of  KV, 
'  in  the  evil  one,'  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  '  in 
wickedness  '  of  AV.  In  the  other  cases  where  the 
two  versions  ditler  in  the  same  manner  no  certain 
contextual  indications  to  decide  the  question  are 
present. 

LiTBRATURE. — J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  De  Synonymis  in  XT, 
London,  1S29-32,  p.  19;  R.  C.  Trench,  AT  Si/nnnyms^.  do., 
1876,  pp.  303-306  ;  G.  Heine,  Siinontpnikdesne.xtteKt.  Orierhinch, 
Leipzig'.  1898,  pp.  100,  106;  H.  Cremer,  BiliUsch-theoloifischeH 
H'orlerbuch  der  mutest.  Gnicituff,  Gotha,  1902,  pp.  SOO-.'iSl, 
850-853 ;  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt,  Sj/nonymik  der  griechischen 
Spraclu,  Leipzig,  1876-86.  GEERHARDUS  VOS. 

WIDOWS. — Widows  and  orphans  are  alluded  to 
by  St.  James  (!-')  as  a  class  specially  needing  sym- 
patliy  and  support,  and  those  who  visit  this  class 
and  extend  to  it  sympathetic  help  thereby  truly 
serve  God,  who  is  '  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
a  judge  of  the  widows '  (Ps  68*).  An  emphatic 
expression  of  the  same  idea,  viz.  of  charity  to 
widows  as  true  worship,  occurs  in  Polycarp  {ad 
Philipp.  4),  who  speaks  of  widows  as  a  BvatauTripiov, 
'altar  of  sacrifice,'  on  which  Christians  should 
lavish  their  otlerings  as  of  old  worshippers  of 
Jahweh  placed  their  gifts  on  the  altar  in  the 
Temple.  The  same  expression  is  reproduced  in 
Apnst.  Const,  (iii.  6).  The  same  attitude  towards 
widows  is  found  in  almost  all  the  literature  of  the 
sub-Apostolic  Age.  In  Hernias  we  find  repeatedly 
such  sentiments  as  the  following :  '  Instead  of 
fields  then  buy  ye  oppressed  souls  as  each  one  can, 
and  widows  and  orphans  mercifully  visit  (iwi- 
iTKtimsBe)  and  do  not  overlook  them  '  (Sim.  i.  8). 
Fasting  is  recommended  so  that  by  the  saving  thus 
effected  the  widow  and  the  orphan  might  be  filled 
(v.  3).  Deacons  who  exercise  their  office  wickedly, 
i-obbing  widows  and  orphans  of  their  livelihood,  are 
spots  on  the  Church  (ix.  26).  Heretics  are  censured 
by  Ignatius  because  '  they  do  not  care  for  the 
love-feast  or  for  brotherly  love  (irepi  dYdirjjs),  nor 
yet  for  the  widow  nor  the  orphan  '  (ad  Smyrn.  6). 
As  against  this,  those  who  do  care  for  this  class 
are  praised.  Aristides  in  his  Apoloijy  can  say  of 
Christians  as  a  whole  :  '  From  the  ^^•idows  they  do 
not  turn  away  their  countenance  ;  they  rescue  the 
orphan  from  him  who  does  him  violence'  (see 
Hermas,  Vis.  II.  iv.  3;  Ep.  Barn.  xx.  2;  Justin, 
Apol.  i.  67  ;  Apost.  Const,  ii.  26,  iii.  6 ;  and  many 
similar  passages).  That  there  was  need  of  such 
injunctions  is  clear,  because  church-officers  might 
selfishly  appropriate  funds  for  their  own  use,  and 
also  becau.se  widows  themselves  might  in  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  take  too  much  and  '  make  their 
widowhood  a  profitable  trade'  (E.  Hatch,  art. 
'  Widows,'  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  DCA  ii.  2033"  ; 
see  also  Apost.  Const,  bk.  iii.,  where  the  faults  of 
widows  are  enumerated). 

The  OT  (Dt  14»,  Job  29'^,  Is  1",  Jer  22',  Ezk  22', 
Zee  7'",  Mai  ,S=),  the  Apocrypha  (Sir  i^",  '  Be  as  a 
father  to  orphans,  and  in  place  of  a  husband  to 
their  mother'),  and  Rabbinical  literature  (W.  0.  E. 
Oesterley,  EOT,  London,  1910,  on  Ja  1")  all  lay 
stress  on  the  duty  of  '  practising  kindness '  towards 
widows.  There  were  deposits  for  widows  and 
orphans  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (2  Mac  3'°), 
and  from  the  gospel  we  learn  that  even  well-to-do 
widows  were  robbed  by  the  Pharisees  and  that 
others  were  subject  to  spoliation  without  legal 
redress  (Mk  12" ;  see  Swete,  in  loc.  ;  Lk  18'-*  ;  see 
also,  for  widows  in  the  early  Church,  J.  B.  Mayor 
on  Ja  1"). 

No  doubt  the  poor  among  the  Palestinian  saints 
for  whom  St.  Paul  cared  so  much  (roi^  tttuxoi/s  tuv 
aytuv,  Ro  15-*),  and  whom  he  helped  by  means  of 
the  offerings  of  the  Gentile  churches  (1  Co  16),  would 
include  widows.  Of  course  there  were  widows  who 
were  not  poor,  such  as  the  mother  of  Jolm  Mark, 
and   there  were  others   for  whom   their  relatives 


could  provide  ;  but  as  a  class  widows  were  poor,  and 
the  Church  could  not  let  them  starve.  From 
Ac  6'"-  we  learn  that  in  the  Church  of  Jerusjilem 
there  were  many  widows,  not  only  Aramaic-speak- 
ing widows,  but  also  those  of  Jewish  blood  who 
spoke  Greek.  The  latter  class  was  evidently 
neglected  compared  with  the  former,  but  when  this 
grievance  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Apostles 
they  ap])ointed  seven  men  to  supervise  the  charity 
of  the  Church.  This  was  in  intention  a  temporary 
and  local  arrangement.  It  is  possible  that  seven 
were  appointed  because  there  were  seven  meeting- 
places  in  the  city,  but  one  cannot  be  in  any  way 
certain  that  there  was  any  special  reason  for  the 
precise  number.  These  men  saw  to  it  that  the 
Hellenist  widows  as  well  as  the  others  were  fed 
at  the  daily  ministration — probably  meals  were 
procured  daily  wherever  the  church  met  for  wor- 
ship. Monetary  help  and  clothing  would  also 
be  provided.  Before  this  the  duty  of  helping 
the  poor,  and  among  them  widows,  was  left  to  the 
dictates  of  spontaneous  individual  charity  in  the 
daily  ministration  ;  now  it  was  partially  organized. 
Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  a  roll  of  widows  or  of 
specific  qualifications  such  as  age  being  nece.ssary 
before  relief  could  be  given.  The.se  questions  were 
yet  to  arise  in  the  expanding  Church.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  here  of  the  nature  of  a  definite 
Church  order.  In  Joppa  Tabitha  (Dorcas)  had  insti- 
tuted a  species  of  clothing  society  for  tlie  help  of 
widows  (Ac  ff''^"-),  and  no  doubt  in  other  places  also 
this  class  was  helped  if  not  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole  then  by  individuals  of  an  active  charitable 
disposition.  In  both  of  these  passages  widows 
are  brought  before  us  as  a  needy  class  who  were 
tended  by  the  charity  of  their  fellow-believers. 
Christian  benevolence  would  not  indeed  be  re- 
stricted to  the  household  of  faith,  but  it  had  the 
first  claim. 

When  1  Ti  5''^"  was  written  the  question  of  the 
Church's  relation  to  widows — in  Ephesus  at  any 
rate — had  become  a  serious  problem.  There  were 
at  least  two  pressing  questions,  viz.  (1)  the  wi.se 
administration  of  the  Church's  financial  resources, 
.and  (2)  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  ba.sal  prin- 
cijiles  of  Christian  charity.  The  Apostle  nijikes  it 
clear  that  no  widows  were  to  be  relieved  who  had 
children  or  grandchildren  able  to  support  them. 
This  was  not  simply  to  save  the  scanty  finances  of 
the  Church,  but  much  more  in  order  to  enforce  a 
binding  moral  principle.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  were  families  who  tried  to 
evade  what  was  a  cardinal  obligation  of  piety  by  at- 
tempting to  get  their  widowed  mothers  or  grand- 
mothers to  be  sup|3orted  by  the  Church.  Possibly 
some  widows  were  themselves  eager  to  do  so,  so  as 
to  gain  thus  greater  personal  liberty.  Against  this 
St.  Paul  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that  descendants 
ought  to  support  their  widowed  relatives.  He 
repeats  this  duty  thrice.  To  neglect  it  is  not  only 
to  violate  Christian  law  (Mk  7""'^),  but  also  to  fail 
below  the  moral  standard  of  paganism  (cf.  1  Ti  5", 
'  But  if  any  one  exercises  no  care  for  his  relatives, 
and  especially  members  of  his  own  family,  he  has 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  unbeliever'). 
The  principle  is  stated  generally  in  vv.'"'',  '  Respect 
widows  who  are  really  widows.  But  if  any  widow 
has  children  or  grandchildren,  let  such  descendants 
learn  first  of  all  to  act  piously  towards  their  own 
households  and  to  requite  their  parents';  and  a 
specific  application  of  the  same  principle  is  thus 
expressed:  'If  any  believing  woman  has  widows, 
let  her  provide  for  them,  and  let  the  church  not 
he  burdened,  lest  re.ally  deserving  widows  have  not 
suHicient  supjiort'  (v.'").  The  Apostle  here  lays 
down  a  basal  principle  of  Christian  charity  in 
general,  making  it  apply  specifically  to  the  case  of 
widows.     Church  support  is  not  a  substitute  for 
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lilial  iiulillevence  or  nep;Iect.     lo  tlio  Apos  le  tlie 
faii.ilv  is  llie  iiniKntant  unit  in  re-ard  to  chanty, 
not  the  Churoh.     The  Apostle  al«.  states  that  those 
widows  who  lived  a  fastlife-a  livint;  deatli-weie 
not  to  be  supi.ortcd  out  of  Chureli  Imids.      Ihose 
widows  only  are  to  be  eared   for  who  are  really 
destitute  and  who  have  their  hope  lixed  on  Cod  and 
keep  to  their   i.rayers  niglit  and  day-in  other 
words,  thorou-hly  (Jod-fearing  widows  \yho  liave  no 
relatives  to  whom  they  can  look  for  help,     ims 
gave  Timothy  a  -uiding  minciple  by  wl.icli  the 
resources  of  t\ie  Ghuroh  could  be  husbanded  and  by 
which  moral  duty  eould  be  enforced  at  tlie  same 
time      If  the  Apostle  had  stopped  here,  there  \voul<l 
be  no  dilhcuUv  in  understanding  the  teaching  ot 
the   passage,  but   he   goes  on    to  speak  ot    a  roll 
(^axdXoTos)  of  Church  widows,  and  the  question  is 
whether  this  roll  is  a  poor  roll  simply  or  whetlier  it 
is  a  sort  of   inner  circle  selected  from  all  those 
widows  whom  the  Church  relieved.     If  the  latter 
view  be  correct,  then  we  have  an  indehnite  b.ami  ot 
destitute  widows,  of   all  ages,  supported  by  the 
Church   and  of  this  band  a  select  few  who  are  on  a 
roll  of  lionour  because  they  occupy  some  status  in 
the  Church.     As  regards  this  roll,  what  the  Apostle 
says  is  this.     Only  destitute  widows  of  sixty  and 
ui.wards  can  be  included,  who  have  hitherto  luid  a 
1  ilaineless  career  and  a  record  of  good  works,     bucli 
an  enrolled  widow  must  have  been  '  a  woman  ot 
one  man,'  *  must  have  brought  up  her  family  well, 
must  have  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  shown  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  done  service  to  the  ojipressed. 
If  tlie  Apostle  intended  the  help  of  the  Church  to 
be  restricted  to  such,  then  what  was  to  Ijecome  of 
destitute  widows  under  sixty  or  even  of  those  who 
did    not    come    up    to   the    moral    requirements 
demanded?    It  is  because  this  ruling  appears  so 
harsh  tliat  many  scholars  see  in  this  catalogue  not 
a  poor  catalogue  at  all,  but  a  roll  of  widows  with 
ecclesiastical  functions  and   status.     The  Apostle 
excludes  from  this  roll  all  younger  widows.     lietore 
tliis,  evidently,  they  were  not  excluded,  and  the 
consequence  was  that   many  of    them    married, 
others,  owing  to  their  freedom,  went  about  as  busy- 
bodies  and  gossips,  and  indeed  some  succumbed  to 
sensual  temptations,  with  the  result  that  Christi- 
anity was  evil  spoken  of.     The  widows  on  the  roll 
were    expected    to    remain    unmarried,    but    the 
Apostle  advises  the  younger  widows  to  marry  and 
become  good  housewives. 

It  is  clear  that  this  catalogue,  even  if  it  is  re- 
carded  as  more  than  a  poor  roll,  cannot  refer  to 
the  widows  found  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
5th  cent,  and  onwards,  for  in  this  order  were  in- 
cluded all  widows  of  whatever  age  who  took  the 
vow  of  abstinence  and  donned  a  special  ecclesi- 
astical dress.     They  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  Church  support,  and  indeed  many  of  them 
were  well-to-do.     The  duties  of  this  later  class  in 
the  West  corresponded  with  the  duties  of  deacon- 
esses in  the  East.     But  it  is  contended  tliat  there 
was  an  earlier  order  of  widows  in  some  churches 
(cf  Tert.  de  Virg.  Vel.  9)  dating  at  least  from  the 
3rd    cent.,   and    that  we   lind    here    the  earliest 
evidence    of    its    existence.     The    much-disputed 
passage  in  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  13),  'I  salute  the 
Vir"ins    who    are    called  widows'   (see  Liglitfoot 
m  Foe),  is  claimed  to  support  the  contention,  but 
against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  says  nothin" 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  catalogued  widows  ;  and 
indeed  the  age  limit  imposed  would  render  many 
of  them  unable  to  do  any  strenuous  work  for  the 
Church.     Besides,   the  whole  passage   is  on   the 

•  Tliis  plirase  can  mean  eittier  (1)  a  nidow  who  lias  been  only 
once  married,  or  (2)  a  widow  who  has  been  tailhful  to  one  man, 
t  e.  who  was  not  Ruilty  of  pre-nuiitial  or  viduary  (orrncation  or 
ot  conjugal  infidelity.  To  the  present  writer  the  latter  mean- 
ing is  far  more  likely. 


face  of  it  concerned  mainly  with  Church  support, 
and  again  in  the  Kast,  even  in  Chrysostoin  s  tune, 
widows  were  regarded  mainly  if  not  exclusively  as 
Chuich   iiensioneis.     That  the  Apostle  does  not 
refer  to  deaconesses  is  plain  because  in  a  (mcvious 
section  (S""-)  ho   discussed   them.     No  doubt  by 
the   end   of   the   2nd   cent,   deaconesses  would    in 
maiiv  cases  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  widow.s 
(Tert.  de  Virg.  Vd.  il,  nd  Uxor.  i.  7;  cf.  Ign.  or/ 
Simjm.  13).     In  Tit  2»  the  aged  women  referreil  to 
are  not  female  presbyters,  and  so  on  the  whole  it  is 
better  to  regard  the  roll  here  spoken  of  as  a  cata- 
locue  of  those  widows  who  ought  to  be  supported 
by  the  Church,  and  perhaps  of  these  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  give  their  time  and  skill 
to    the    service    of    the    Christian    community. 
Certainly  they  were  not  to  remarry  ;  in  fact,  the 
age  limit  made  that  practically  impossible.*    1  here 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  of  a  lixed  ecclesi- 
astical order  with  delinite  status  and  functions. 
That  St.   Paul  speaks  so  strongly  about  the  re- 
marriage of  young  widows  is  no   ]>roof— on   our 
view  of  the  meaning  of  '  a  woman  of  one  man  — 
that  younger  widows  if  they  remarried  and  again 
became  widows  would  be  excluded  from  the  roll, 
for  they  would  still  be  faithful  to  one  husband. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  a  destitute  widow 
under  sixty  is  not  directly  discussed.     It  is  not  the 
Apostle's  manner,  however,  to  be  exhaustive  in  his 
treatment  of  any  subject.     Such  a  woman  would 
not  be  left  to  starve,  but  she  might  well  be  helpeU 
to  look  after  herself  and  to  abstain  from  going 
definitely  on  the  roll  of  tlie  Church.    The  Church  s 
earlier  relations  to  widows  were  distinctly  elee- 
mosynary, whatever  the  later  may  have  been,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  else  is 
intended  by  St.  Paul  here.  .„    *  , 

The  right  of  widows  to  remarry  is  tacitly  taken 
for  .n-anted  by  the  Apostle  in  Ko  7»  and  1  Co  7»-  ; 
and,  although  in  the  latter  passage  he  advises  them 
to  remain  as  they  are,  it  is  because  of  special 
reasons  of  temporal  distress.  His  view  on  this 
subject,  even  in  1  Cor.,  is  separated  by  a  wide 
chasm  from  the  opinion  which  became  prevalent 
later  when  the  remarriage  of  widows  was  regarded 
with  horror.  This  view  was  based  on  the  deprecia- 
tion of  marriage  itself  as  early  as  the  Pastor  of 
Hennas  {Mand.  iv.  4),  but  remarnage  is  not  yet 
reoarded  as  sinful.  But  it  is  so  regarded  by 
Athenagoras,  who  says  that  '  a  second  inarnage  is 
a  pleasing  adultery'  (ei)xpeir7)S  fioixfia,  J^eg.  d.5 ;  ct. 
Clem  ::iirom.  III.  xii.  82,  and  the  long  note  by 
A  Hil"enfeld,  iVou.  Test,  extra  Canonem  Reccplum, 
Leipzig,  1S7G,  p.  173).  In  1  Tim.  the  Apostle 
shows  a  much  more  sympathetic  appreciation  ot 
family  life  and  of  the  marriage  relationship. 

Onie,  ill  Rev  18',  the  term  'widow-  is  used  of 
a  city  in  aflliction— a  usage  borrowed  from  the  U 1 
prophets  (cf.  Is  47«).  The  idea  of  Grotius  that 
kuodia  and  Syntyche  mentioned  in  Ph  4»  were 
'  widows'  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved 


Literature. -Bible  Dictionaries,  art.  'Widow.'  Formdov™ 
of  a  later  ate,  see  E.  Hatch,  art.  'Widows,'  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham'3  ^C4  ii.  2n'.!3fl.;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Ari""';9  ^.'•''"'^ 
pt.  ii.=,  London,  1889,  ii.  .S04,  322  ;  A.  Harnack,  J/..s«<m  and 
F^iansion  of  ihrislianili/.  Enj.  tr.2,  do.,  lOOS,  i.  123.  All 
these  discuss  the  relation  between  the  widow  and  the  deaconess 
See,  further,  J.  S.  Howson,  Dcacuticsses,  Ix>ndon  1802 
Cecilia  Robinson,  ri,e  Ministry  of  Dcaconesse),  do.,  I8»8.  All 
expositors  of  1  Ti  63  le  deal  with  the  question  ;  see  also  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Hxp,  7th  scr.,  ix.  [1910]  r.ii;  (t. 
Kamsay,       j.  DoNALD  MACKENZIE. 

WIFE.— See  Family,  Mauriaqe. 
WILDERNESS.— See  Desert. 

WILL.— The  consideration  of  the  place  of  the 
I  will  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostolic  writings  must 

•  Whether  St.  Paul  himself  fixed  this  age  limit  or  whether  lis 
'  found  it  in  existence  we  aiimot  say. 
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be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  question  of  free- 
will (see  art.  Freeijom  of  the  Will).  The  line 
between  them  is  not  easy  to  draw  in  all  cases ; 
but  the  aim  of  this  article  is  to  consider  the  concep- 
tion or  conceptions  of  the  will  implied  in  the  Acts 
and  Kpistles,  and  its  relation  to  views  current  in 
modern  psychological  writings.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  command- 
ing emphasis  on  the  will.  All  consciousness,  it  is 
agreed,  im]ilies  the  three  factors,  volition  or  cona- 
tion, cognition,  and  sensation  or  feeling  ;  but,  if 
any  one  of  these  can  be  said  to  be  primary,  it  is 
volition.  Consciousness  grows  by  functioning ; 
and,  except  in  its  rudimentary  stages,  functioning 
is  impossible  apart  from  volition.  Much  attentiou 
has  naturally  been  given  to  the  relations  between 
will  on  the  one  hand  and  wish  and  desire  on  the 
other,  to  the  connexion  between  will  and  attention 
and  habit,  and  also  to  the  possibility  of  action 
against  the  will.  Is  the  will  a  matter  of  detached 
impulses  or  is  it  properly  the  expression  of  the 
personality,  the  self  ?  These  questions  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  student  of  the  NT. 
Schopenhauer,  and  later  Nietzsche,  raised  the 
subject  of  the  will  to  a  new  importance  in  philo- 
sophic discussion  ;  and  the  questions  mentioned 
above  have  been  recently  emphasized  by  the 
various  writings  of  William  James,  and  the 
important  and  far-reaching  contentions  of  Eucken 
and  of  Bergson.  The  theist  has  a  further  set  of 
questions  to  answer :  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
will  of  man  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Does  the  latter 
compel  the  former  ?  And  is  it  similar  in  kind  ? 
What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  '  surrender  of  the 
will'  so  often  demanded  in  religious  writings? 
Which  should  be  placed  highest  in  religion,  the 
active  and  conative,  the  intellectual,  or  the 
emotional  element? 

All  these  questions,  more  or  less  connected  with 
one  another,  occur  at  once  to  the  mind  ;  but  in  the 
NT  no  direct  answer  to  them  is  to  be  found.  The 
NT  writers  were  not  in  any  sense  psychological 
analysts ;  their  object  was  to  describe  their  re- 
ligious experiences  and  to  induce  them  in  others. 
Their  psychological  equipment  for  doing  this — if 
the  adjective  can  be  used  at  all — w^as  the  language 
of  the  or  and  the  simple  categories  common  to 
the  conversation  of  plain  but  thoughtful  men.  In 
their  psychology  the  Rabbis  themselves  were  no 
more  than  thoughtful  amateurs — perhaps  the  world 
has  gained  rather  than  lost  thereby.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Language  of  the  NT  writers  on  this 
subject — like  their  use,  e.g.,  of  the  Greek  preposi- 
tions— though  simple,  is  surprisingly  careful.  They 
did  not  work  out  their  theology  ;  but  a  theology 
was  implicit  in  all  that  they  wrote  ;  and,  without 
being  conscious  of  doing  so,  they  have  given  us 
materials  for  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  will,  as 
it  may  be  predicated  of  both  God  and  man. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  first  pay  attention 
to  the  writers'  vocabulary.  The  choice  of  words 
is  determined  as  much  on  subconscious  as  on  con- 
scious levels  ;  we  employ  one  expression  and  reject 
another  instinctively  ;  and  in  casesliUe  the  present, 
where  a  system  or  a  belief  is  implicit  rather  than 
explicit,  language  yields  some  of  our  best  evidence. 
The  language  of  the  OT  suggests  three  manifesta- 
tions of  will :  (a)  desire  and  aversion — the  latter 
perhaps  more  often  actually  e.xpressed — [nd,  nnx  (k^), 
niN,  Tpn,  terms  which  can  all  be  applied  either  to 
man  or  to  God  ;  (6)  satisfaction  in  a  certain  state 
of  things,  real  or  contemplated — njr-i,  with  the 
cognate  noun,  and  y;n ;  these  again  are  equally 
applicable  to  man  and  to  God  ;  (c)  a  continued  and 
persistent  purpose,  Vxin,  or  the  phrase  zh  D'i'  or 
37"'?K  ;  the  former  is  more  commonly  used  of  man  ; 
the  latter  suggests  the  familiar  connexion  between 
will  and  attention,  3^  being  always  regarded  by 


the  Hebrews  as  the  seat  of  thoughts  rather  than  of 
emotions.  The  iS'T  writers  start  from  the  same 
circle  of  ideas.  From  the  undillerentiated  material 
of  likes  and  dislikes  are  developed  deep  mental 
and  moral  satisfactions,  and  acute  physical  desires 
or  loathings.  Will,  for  or  against,  is  the  natural 
jjrecursor  of  action.  Two  wills  may  clash — those 
of  man  and  man  or  of  man  and  God.  And  out  of 
will  may  grow  a  steadfast  purpose,  good  or  evil, 
which  may  fix  the  destiny  of  the  whole  life. 
When  we  examine  the  NT  vocabulary  more  closely, 
a  further  distinction  emerges,  '  Will'  is  expressed 
by  both  di\u  and  fSouXoixai  and  their  cognate 
nouns,  as  well  as  by  a  furtlier  little  group  of  words 
which  must  also  be  noticed. 

0i\w  is  nearly  always  used  of  man.  There  are 
exceptions  in  Ac  18=',  Ko  9">-  '^  1  Co  4'»  12'»  15™, 
Ph  2'*  (the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  this 
Epistle),  Col  P',  and  Ja  4'°.  In  the  GospeLs,  the 
word  is  very  commonly  used  of  man  in  general,  and 
of  Jesus;  rarely  of  God,  outside  the  quotations  from 
the  OT— Hos  6«  in  Mt  9^'^  and  parallels,  and  Ps  22^ 
in  Mt  27''^  (where  the  original  is  fsn).  The  non- 
classical  cognate  noun,  BiX-qiia,  however,  is  almost 
entirely  used  of  God.  There  are  exceptions  in 
Eph  23  (cf.  1")  and  2  P  l^'.  The  word  is  generally 
singular,  but  the  plur.  occurs  in  Ac  13=^  and  Eph  2^ 
In  He  1*  0i\ri<Ti.i  is  found,  also  of  God.  The  same 
usage  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ('the  will  of  my  Father,'  'of  him 
that  sent  me ') ;  the  exceptions  really  prove  the 
principle  (1'3  53"  6^). 

The  above  makes  it  clear  that  the  verb  is  used 
quite  generally  for  'wish,'  'desire,'  and  'want.' 
The  distinction  common  in  English  psychology 
since  T.  H.  Green,  between  more  and  less  conscious 
self-presentation  in  the  act  of  will,  is  absent  from 
the  NT.  But  the  verb  covers  a  range  wide  enough 
to  stretch  from  St.  Paul's  favourite  phrase,  oil  0i\iji 
v/xd.!  dyvoHf,  to  the  baffling  experiences  hinted  at  in 
Ro  7.  It  can  thus  be  used  of  both  man  and  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  noun  is  practically  con- 
lined  to  the  idea  of  a  solemn  Divine  purpose  ;  hence 
its  inapplicability  to  human  desires. 

When  we  turn  to  /3oi/Xo^ai  we  find  that  the  verb  is 
always  used  of  man,  except  in  Lk  22^,  He  6"  (the 
only  ease  where  the  word  occurs  in  Heb. ),  2  P  3",  and 
Ja  118  (cf_  ]yit  11",  1  Co  12").  The  nouns  ^ov\y  and 
^ovXruxa  &Te  rare  ;  ^ovX-q  is  used  about  equally  of  God 
and  of  man  (for  the  latter  use  see  Ac  5**  19'  27"''  *- ; 
for  the  former  Eph  1"  and  He  6"  ;  note  also  1  Co  4", 
/SoiiXds  Tw;"  Kapdiijp).  In  the  Gospels  it  occurs  only 
twice — in  Lk  7^"  of  God,  and  in  23^'  of  man.  ^ovK-nixa. 
is  used  once  of  man  (Ac  27''^),  once  of  God  (Ro  9"), 
and  once  of  the  '  nations'  (1  P  4'). 

The  verb  thus  denotes  plan  and  settled  deliber- 
ate purpose,  rising,  however,  out  of  uncertainty, 
needing  etiort  for  its  realization,  and  liable  to 
frustration  ;  hence  it  is  unsuitable  for  application 
to  God.  The  noun  denotes  a  deliberate  and  settled 
choice,  which  is  more  appropriate  to  the  calm 
omnipotence  of  God  (cf.  Ac  2=^)  than  the  ignorant 
strivings  of  man  ;  it  maj',  of  course,  imply  a  choice 
of  alternatives,  though  not  necessarily  a  long 
balancing  between  them.  pov\ev/ia  does  not  occur  ; 
^ovXevofiai  is  not  used  of  God.  /SokAt),  indeed,  would 
seem  to  correspond  somewhat  nearly  to  the  Aristo- 
telian vpoaipeais  {Eth.  Nic.  iii. ).  euSox/a  denotes  a 
choice  in  w  hich  satisfaction  is  found  ;  it  is  used  of 
both  God  and  man  ;  like  the  cognate  verb,  how- 
ever, it  is  comparatively  rare  (cf.  Ro  10',  Ph  1'°, 
2  Th  1").  In  Lk  2'-'  evdoda  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  ps";,  and  the  whole  phrase  most  naturally 
means  '  men  in  whom  God  feels  satisfaction,'  not 
'good-will'  in  the  sense  of  the  AV. 

iiriev/iia.,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  an  eager 
longing  or  craving,  which  may  pass  out  of  control 
and  become  irdflos,  an  overmastering  passion.     The 
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verb  iniBviiiu  is  used  only  of  iivjin.  It  occurs  out- 
side the  Gosiuls  six  times  in  a  bad  sense,  twice  in 
a  good  sense,  and  twice  neutral ;  in  tlie  Ciosjiels, 
however,  out  of  six  instances  only  one  is  bad.  Tlio 
noun  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense,  often  with 
reference  to  bodily  desires  (note  Jn  8").  Like  the 
verb,  it  is  never  used  of  God.  irdtfos  suggests  an 
ungovernable  passion  in  the  three  places  where 
it  occurs  (Ko  l-»,  Cul  3»,  1  Th  4').  A  decji  and 
overmastering  longing  for  a  good  object  is  ex- 
pressed by  ivnro$iu  {e.g.  Ko  1",  2  Co  U'S  Ph  1", 

1  P  2^ ;  it  also  meets  us  in  the  obscure  passage  in 
Ja  4'). 

Hence,  out  of  the  simple  material  of  desires  and 
aversions  are  developed  overpowering  cravings  or 
settled  purposes  ;  when  the  latter  become  tliought 
of  as  entirely  fixed,  they  are  connected  exclusively 
with  God.  At  the  same  time,  NT  language  shrinks 
from  the  idea  that  God  could  actually  deliberate. 
Tlius  the  main  distinction  recognized  by  the 
language  is  religious  rather  than  psychological  ;  it 
is  drawn  between  the  will  as  manifested  in  man 
and  in  God  rather  than  between  the  greater  and 
less  identilication  with  the  self. 

But  further  questions  arise  at  once.  (1)  What 
is  the  relation  of  a  man's  will  to  God  ?  Is  a  clash, 
as  of  two  independent  wills,  really  possible,  until 
a  point  is  reached  where  man  says  '  Not  as  I  will 
but  as  thou  wilt '  ?  (2)  Is  man's  will  equally  inde- 
pendent as  regards  evil?  Here  too  w-e  shall  lind 
no  system  ;  but  we  must  ask  whether  by  anything 
in  the  apostolic  expressions  an  intelligible  system 
is  implied.  We  shall  begin  with  the  second  point. 
Several  expressions  imply  an  influence  exercised 
by  evil,  as  itself  an  independent  power,  over  tlie 
will — e.g.  Ac  5^:  'Why  hath  Satan  hlled  thy  heart?' 
(but  note  v.° :  '  How  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed 
together    to    tempt  the    Spirit    of    the   Lord  ? ') ; 

2  Co  2"  :  'that  no  advantage  may  be  gained  over 
us  by  Satan  ' ;  2  Co  4^ ;  Ja  l"  :  '  Each  man  is 
tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust, 
and  enticed  '  (the  words  used  suggest  the  metaphor 
of  an  angler).  Ac  8'-^  13'°  hint  at  the  same  idea, 
and  perhaps  Gal  3' ;  cf.  also  Ro  7'^ '",  where  sin 
itself  is  spoken  of  as  the  agent  of  deception  and 
death  (cf.  Ro  8*°).  This  does  not,  however,  destroy 
the  responsibility  of  the  sinner  (Ro  l^-^s  2'- ''•'', 
and  Ac  28-"f-  quoted  from  Is  6"- ">).  The  last 
passages  imply  a  state ;  the  evil  will  is  a  matter 
not  of  acts  but  of  habits,  or,  as  Aristotle  would 
call  them,  f|€is  (cf.  Nic.  Eth.  iv.  2,  1122"  1).  This 
state  is  called  death,  the  absence  of  all  will,  or 
power,  i.e.  of  all  will  to  do  good  (Eph  2',  2  Co  4^). 
Very  similar  language  is  used  by  St.  Paul  about 
the  race  as  a  whole — 'death  passed  unto  all  men, 
for  that  all  sinned'  (Ro  5'^).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  so  dead  can  be  m^de  alive  (Eph  2*,  Col  2'^) ; 
cf.  also  1  Jn  3"  :  '  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
out  of  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.' 
Life,  however,  means  death  to  sin  and  to  the  Law 
which  enslaved  to  sin  (Ro  7",  Col  2-"  ??■  *  :  '  Ye  died, 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  .  .  .  Christ, 
who  is  our  life ').  To  this  state  the  term  death 
(to  sin)  is  applied,  since  here  the  will  is  regarded, 
at  least  by  implication,  as  being  '  dead '  to  evil 
impulses,  as  before  to  good  ones.  Yet  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  activity  of  the  will  is  still  called 
for  —  '  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body ' 
(Ro  6"- '-  '") ;  and  that  this  activity  is  essential  is 
shown  very  clearly  by  the  appeals  to  moral  conduct 
which  occur  regularly  at  the  close  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  as  well  as  elsew  here  in  the  NT. 

A  delinite  cycle  seems  thus  to  be  contemplated, 
whether  as  regards  the  race,  the  '  heathen  '  (Ro  1), 
or  individuals  :  first,  there  is  the  active  will  to 
evil ;  then,  evil  becomes  inevitable  ;  the  agent  is 
practically  powerless,  '  sold  under  sin  '  (Ro  7") ; 
then,  after  his  rescue  from  this  state,  the  will  is 


again  called  for,  but  this  time  it  points  habitually 
in  the  opjiosite  direction.  That  is  to  say,  choice  is 
a  real  thing,  but  it  exists  in  a  worhl  which  con- 
tains both  certain  delinite  uniform  sequences  and 
an  enticing  and  enslaving  power  of  sin  and  '  lusts  ' 
(Ja  l").  This  is  sometimes  but  not  always  con- 
nected with  the  discarnate  personality  called  Satan 
(see  artt.  Devil,  Sin). 

But  what  of  the  rescue  itself?  Is  it  independent 
of  man's  will  ?  Does  it  simply  depend  on  God's 
decision  to  ellect  it,  in  some  cases,  but  evidently 
not  in  others?  Man's  will  appears  to  be  clearly 
calleil  for  in  such  passages  as  2  Co  5-",  '  Be  ye 
reconciled  to  God,'  but  against  them  Ro  9"  may  lie 
quoted,  and  perhaps,  though  it  is  not  dogmatic  or 
doctrinal  in  tone,  Ac '2-'  (seeCoNVEHSlON,  Kkekuum 
OF  Tilt;  Will).  However  this  antinomy  is  recon- 
ciled, there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  regards  grace 
and  faith  as  vital  to  the  change  (Eph  2'-  "  :  '  God  .  .  . 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ — by  grace  have 
ye  been  saved —  .  .  .  for  by  grace  have  ye  been 
saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves : 
it  is  the  gift  of  God ' ;  cf.  also  Ro  4",  Gal  1").  By 
itself  the  reference  to  grace  might  imply  that  man 
was  merely  passive  ;  but  the  call  for  faith  (as  we 
shall  see  below,  faith  is  an  act  of  the  will)  shows 
that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  indeed, 
faith  is  in  general  emphasized  considerably  more 
than  grace  as  the  agent  in  conversion.  A  still 
more  fundamental  connexion  between  the  activi- 
ties of  God  and  man  is  expressed  in  what  at  first 
seem  wilful  contradictions  in  terms,  in  Ph  2'--  '^ 
and  Gal  2-"  ('Work  out  your  own  salvation  .  .  . 
for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  work'  ;  and  '  I  live  ;  and  yet  no  longer  1, 
but  Christ  livetli  in  me').  In  Gal  S-'  we  read  of 
faith  as  'coming,'  with  the  result  that  we  are  'no 
longer  under  a  tutor,'  but  'sons  of  God  through 
faith  '  (cf.  1  P  1'^  '  the  grace  that  is  being  brought 
unto  you,'  RVm).  But  even  in  this  new  sphere  of 
life  through  faith  the  will  reappears,  as  a  per- 
sistent endeavour  after  progress  (Ph  3'-,  2  P  1'"). 
The  new  life  is  marked  by  special  gifts — x"P'<'/'"»''i 
— but  they  must  be  strenuously  cultivated  (Ro  12, 
1  Co  12).  The  whole  Church  may  receive  an 
illumination  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  it  will  use 
language  that  implies  co-operation  rather  than 
passivity  (Ac  15-").  The  new  condition  can  there- 
fore be  rightly  called  one  of  freedom  (cf.  Gal  5'^), 
and  as  such  it  is  characterized  by  the  confidence 
of  open  speech,  as  of  equal  with  equal  {irapprjcta, 
Eph  3'^  He  3«,  1  Jn  3-')- 

It  is  thus  quite  clearly,  though  perhaps  even  j-et 
not  explicitly,  recognized  that  will  is  something 
more  than  an  impulse  or  a  series  of  impulses,  good 
or  bad.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  self,  which, 
when  bad,  needs  to  be  changed  by  an  operation 
which  has  an  external  origin.  Yet  it  is  manifested 
in  constant  clioices  and  struggles.  The  Christian 
is  conscious  of  a  new  power  in  him  (Gal  2-°),  seizing 
him  (Ph  3'-);  yet  the  result  is  to  produce  in  him 
for  tlie  lirst  time  the  true  activity.  Transformed 
conation  becomes  the  central  thing  in  his  life. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  is 
familiar  to  modern  psychologists,  and  is  not  as 
entirely  neglected  in  the  NT  as  might  at  first 
appear.  Conation  is  often  represented  as  being 
almost  identical  with  deliberate  attention.  Fully 
developed  conation  demands  that  prolonged  present 
ation  of  an  object  to  consciousness  whose  basis  is 
voluntarj'  attention.  For  the  cultivation  of  self- 
control  and  the  building  up  of  character  this  truth 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  NT  tlu' 
chief  elements  in  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
character  are  faith,  hope,  and  love.  To  the  new 
life,  and  therefore  to  the  new  will,  these  are  vital. 
They  have  been  regarded  as  being  mainly  emoti<mal 
qualities.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     Each  involves 


a  trained  and  cultivated  attention.  Tliis  is  dearly 
tliu  case  with  lie  11.  Tlie  psyc-lioloj^i.st  niiglit  well 
describe  the  conception  of  faith  worked  out  in 
that  famous  chapter  as  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  what  would  otherwi.-se  be  forced  up  to,  or 
beyond,  the  margin  of  consciousness  (esp.  vv.^-  ^^-'^-  -' 
and  1'2').  A  wider  rOle  is  assigned  to  faitli  in  the 
I'auline  Epistles,  but  the  element  of  unswerving 
attention  therein  is  clear  from  Ko  4-°  and  (ial  3, 
{passi7»).  This  is  even  more  marked  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John.  There  f;i,ith  is  spoken  of  as  the  weapon 
by  whicli  the  world  is  overcome  (1  Jn  5^- '').  But 
the  nerve  of  this  faith  is  the  conviction  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God ;  in  other  words,  if  the  attention 
is  concentrated  on  this  object,  the  universe  of  evil 
around  him  is  powerless  to  harm  the  Christian. 
In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  faith  means  confidence  in 
the  power  of  Jesus  to  do  what  He  oilers  or  is  asked 
to  do  ;  but  the  demand  for  faith  thus  made  involves 
the  securing  of  attention  by  means  of  a  strong 
suggestion.  In  Ph  4",  St.  Paul  appears  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  wisely  directed  attention  still 
more  clearly. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between 
faith  .and  hope  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  hope, 
like  faitli,  is  directed  on  the  unseen,  and  it  demands 
endurance  (Ro  8^^-^),  i.e.  the  deliberate  holding  of 
an  idea  before  the  mind  ;  indeed,  the  connexion 
of  hope  with  endurance  rather  suggests  that  it  is 
the  part  of  faith  to  set  the  object  before  the  atten- 
tion, and  of  hope  to  keep  it  there.  Love,  as  St.  Paul 
describes  it  in  1  Co  13,  is  very  much  more  than  an 
emotion  ;  it  is  distinctly  an  attitude  ;  the  qualities 
mentioned  in  vv.''""  all  point  to  attention  directed 
to  oljjects  which  most  of  us,  especially  under  pro- 
vocation, find  it  very  hard  to  bear  in  mind.  In 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  faith,  love,  and  obedience 
form  an  insep.arable  triad  ;  the  Christian  character 
is  secured,  and  fulfilled,  by  lixing  the  mind  on 
Christ's  precepts  and  carrying  them  out.  Of  this 
process,  love  is  both  the  pre-requisite  and  the  end  ; 
and,  if  this  seemsa  contradiction,  we  must  remember 
that  to  the  psychologist,  as  to  the  theologian, 
analysis  is  but  a  makeshift ;  everything  that 
appears  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  a 
conscious  state  was  there  at  the  beginning,  or  it 
could  not  have  come  into  existence  at  all.  Love  is 
the  going  out  of  the  whole  soul  to  God,  or  to  men 
in  eager  desire  for  their  highest  bliss  ;  but  this  is 
impossible  apart  from  definite  mental  concentra- 
tion. The  three  Christian  gTaces  thus  imply 
attention,  and  are  all  conative. 

It  is  strange  that  all  this  was  not  analyzed 
further  in  the  NT.  But  the  main  interest  ot  the 
writers,  after  all,  lay  in  God's  will,  not  in  man's. 
The  patience  needed  by  the  descriptive  psychologist 
was  impossible  for  men  whose  one  desire  was  to 
express  the  highest  rapture  of  their  lives,  the  sense 
of  the  redeeming  and  sanctifying  will  of  God  surg- 
ing through  every  part  of  their  being.  And  this 
constant  turning  of  the  attention  to  God  led  them 
to  emphasize  aspects  of  God's  will  which  might 
seem  to  come  near  to  fatalism,  were  it  not  that 
God's  will  is  always  thought  of  as  acting  through 
the  good  man,  not  outside  of  him.  These  aspects 
are  four  :  a  certain  irresistible  compulsion  exjieri- 
enced  by  the  Apostles,  reminding  one  of  Socrates' 
daimon,  but  going  far  beyond  it  (Ac  W-  '  ;  cf.  18") ; 
a  curious  sense  of  the  'fated,'  or  Treirpuixivov,  as  a 
classical  Greek  might  have  called  it,  which  especi- 
ally pervades  Ac  20.  21.  27 ;  the  eschatological 
expectation,  prominent  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  in  Rev.  ;  and,  side  by  side  with  this 
cosmical  aspect  of  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  the 
recognition  of  a  moral  necessity,  especially  in  the 
sufl'erings  of  the  Messiah,  which  formed  the  great 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Ac  3"-  '>^,  He  2"'  7='^).  In 
fact,  we  may  almost  think  of  God's  will  as  a  kind 


of  prhnum  mohile,  the  all-embracing  sphere  by 
which  the  other  spheres  are  controilcil  and  set  and 
kept  in  motion.  The  miiturity  of  man's  will  is 
thus  an  attainment,  not  an  emlowiiient.  It  acta 
pro|ierly  only  when  it  is  roused  and  directed  by 
Divine  grace.  The  necessity  for  its  exercise  will 
never  be  sujierseded  ;  but  the  more  it  is  exercised 
under  Divine  control,  the  more  it  becomes  God's 
will  in  man,  and  the  more  it  becomes  nian's  own 
will,  acting  at  last  in  complete  freedom.  St.  Paul's 
melaphors  of  the  soldier  and  the  athlete  are  quite 
natural  and  harmonious.  They  provide  room  for 
the  sternest  endurance  and  struggle,  and  yet  they 
point  to  the  perfect  precision  and  joy  of  well-dis- 
ciplined activity.  And  this  perfect  precision  is  not 
simply  in  obedience  to  Gods  will  ;  it  becomes  the 
actual  manifestation  of  God's  will.  So  experienced, 
God's  will  is  identical  with  His  love.  It  '  moves 
the  sun  and  the  other  stars';  it  is  the  irpCnov 

KiVOXJV, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  brietly  the 
relation  of  the  NT  conception  of  the  will  to  modern 
psychological  discussions.  Cognition,  conation, 
and  feeling  are  all  recognized ;  activity  is  central 
and  is  something  more  than  respon.se  to  impulse  ;  it 
is  self-expression  as  opposed  to  wish  or  desire. 
Action  against  the  will  is  possible,  but  only  when 
the  will  is  itself  imperfect.  Surrender  of  the  will  is 
really  re-afhrmation  of  the  will  in  a  new  direction. 
The  conceptions  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche, 
however,  the  '  will  to  life '  or  '  to  power,'  constitute 
a  perilous  self-assertion  which  can  only  lead  to 
death.  There  is  much  in  the  thought  of  St.  Paul 
that  recalls  Eucken.  The  controlling  force  of  the 
world  is  spiritual ;  and  into  the  little  land-locked 
pools  of  our  own  individuality,  soon  becoming 
stagnant  if  left  to  themselves,  must  How  the  great 
tides  of  the  Divine  will.  But  that  \\  ill  is  personal 
and  redemptive ;  it  is  not  a  mere  force,  however 
exalted ;  it  is  the  loving  activity  of  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Paul  has  less  in 
common  with  Bergson.  The  principle  of  life  is 
not  merely  change  ;  nor  is  its  action  experimental 
and  uncertain.  It  moves  onward  through  all  time 
with  a  directness  which  can  also  communicate 
itself  to  our  own  wills.  Finally,  we  may  refer  to 
the  well-known  phrase  of  the  pragmatist  William 
James,  the  'will  to  believe.'  The  expression  is 
not  meant  to  state  a  relation  between  will  and 
belief,  but  is  used  to  suggest  that  belief  (whatever 
its  psychological  analysis)  is  founded  only  on  a 
subjective  and  individual  choice,  not  on  truth  or 
fact.  Mathematical  formulae  and  scientific  'laws' 
are  accepted  by  us  because  they  *  work '  ;  God's 
love  and  man's  immortality  are  accepted  for  the 
same  reason.  To  St.  Paul  the  principle,  so  stated, 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  or  impious. 
Love  and  immortality  are  true  because  they  are 
'revealed,'  brought  to  light;  it  is  the  function  of 
will  to  fix  the  mind  on  them,  and  .act  in  accord 
with  them.  W.  James's  view  is  a  simple  case  of 
litTTepov  irpdrepov.  As  a  psychological  or  philosophi- 
cal basis  for  belief,  its  correctness  is  not  here  in 
point :  what  is  significant  to  the  student  of  NT 
thought  is  that  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  there  felt  to  become  more  and  more  clear  as 
the  will  accepts  and  obeys  them.  The  will  does 
not  create  truth  ;  but  there  is  not  a  truth  which 
the  will  does  not  illumine  and  test  (Jn  7",  1  Jn 
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WILL  (TESTAMENT).  — Here,  accepting  the 
conclusion  (see  art.  Covenant)  tliat  in  Gal  3"  and 
He  9'"-  "  we  lind  the  thought  of  a  human  '  will'  or 
'  testament,'  we  proceed  to  aslc  whether  the  idea 
can  be  more  closely  deliiied. 

1.  In  his  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Galatians 
(p.  349  ff.),  Kainsay  argues  that  there  are  clear 
indications  that  St.  Paul  is  alluding  to  the  customs 
of  Greek  law.  He  maintains  that  a  Greek  will 
was  (a)  public  and  (6)  irrevocable.  It  was  '  con- 
firmed'(3'^)  when  it  had  passed  through  the  Re- 
cord Office  of  the  city  ;  when  duly  e.\ecuted  it 
could  not  be  revoked,  even  by  a  subsequent  act 
of  the  testator.  Hence,  whilst  St.  Paul  could  not 
apply  to  God  an  analogy  drawn  from  such  wills  as 
we  are  familiar  with,  his  illustration  is  seen  to  be 
a  perfect  one  as  soon  as  we  recognize  the  nature 
of  a  Greek  will.  Yet  on  closer  e.\amination  these 
positions  appear  untenable.  Norton  states  that 
only  two  instances  are  to  be  found  where  a  will 
was  deposited  in  official  custody ;  and  he  adds : 
'There  is  no  evidence  or  trace  of  registration  of 
Greek  wills  in  the  classic  period,  nor  of  official  in- 
spection of  their  contents '  [A  Lexicographical  and 
Historical  Study  of  AIAeHKH,  pp.  61-62).  As 
to  the  question  of  irrevocability,  he  quotes  an 
interesting  case  from  IsiJeus,  which  turned  on  the 
question  whether  undue  influence  had  not  been 
exerted  to  prevent  a  dying  man  from  exercising 
his  undoubted  right  of  amending  his  will  {ib. ,  pp.  63- 
64).  Ramsay's  only  proof  appears  to  be  that  wills 
found  in  Egypt  often  contained  the  provision  that 
the  testator  is  free  to  alter  or  invalidate  {op.  cit., 
p.  366).  But,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  this,  it  cannot  mean  that  by  inserting  a  clause 
to  this  effect  the  testator  could  alter  an  established 
law.  It  reminds  us  rather  of  our  modern  legal 
phrase  '  without  prejudice,'  which  claims  acknow- 
ledged rights  without  creating  new  ones.  (For  a 
fuller  examination  of  this  question  see  Schmiedel's 
searching  discussion  in  EBi  ii.  1608-11.) 

2.  Halmel,  in  his  pamphlet  Uber  romischcs  Eecht 
im  Galaterbrirf,  urges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  St. 
Paul  uses  the  technical  terminology  of  Roman  law 
with  scientific  exactness.  According  to  Roman 
law  a  man  could  make  a  will,  and  afterwards 
either  invalidate  it  or  add  codicils  at  his  pleasure. 
St.  Paul's  arg\iment  is  that  the  Mosaic  Law  is  not 
a  will  at  all,  hut  a  codicil  which  does  not  revoke 
the  will  hut  merely  suspends  its  operation.  In 
general  this  .seems  the  best  exposition.  Ilalmel's 
attempt  to  illustrate  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  singular 
'  seed  ((rtripita)  as  opposed  to  the  plural  '  seeds ' 
(airipiMara)  from  the  Roman  provision  that  the 
legatee  must  be  exactly  defined  (persona  certa), 
and  that  a  number  of  persons  loosely  designated 
(personce  inccrtw)  could  not  inherit,  seems  too 
fantastic.  St.  Paul's  argument  savours  more  of 
the  Rabbinic  school  than  of  the  Roman  law-court. 
(Fora  full  discussionof  Halmel  see  Dawson  Walker, 
The  Gift  of  Tongues,  '  The  Legal  Terminology  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'  p.  101 11.) 

3.  Both  passages  (Gal.  and  Hcb. )  are  explained 
when  we  remember  that  in  NT  times  the  general 
principles  of  Roman  law  were  well  established  and 


were  known  throughout  the  Empire.  The  mixed 
population  of  the  Gahitian  churches,  whether  we 
adopt  the  N.  or  the  S.  Gahitian  theory,  forbids  us  to 
think  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  '  after  tlie  manner 
of  men  '  he  would  appeal  to  specialized  knowledge 
familiar  only  to  ceitain  sections  of  his  readers. 
But  all  St.  Paul's  readers,  us  well  as  the  readers 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  these  were 
Palestinian  or  Italian,  knew  the  general  customs 
with  regard  to  will-making — customs  which  have 
lasted  to  our  own  day. 

LiTKRATORE. — The  works  cited  under  Covbnant,  cap.  F.  O. 
Norton,  A  Lexieoqrajihicaland  Ilistoricat. '^tudy  o/  AIA&UKH, 
Chicajjo,  1908;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historical  Commentary  on 
the  Galatians,  London,  1S99 ;  T.  Zahn,  Drr  Brief  des  PaxUus 
an  die  Galater,  Leipzig,  1905 ;  Dawson  Walker,  The  Gift  "f 
Tonqnr.s,  Eilinburgh,  1908,  pp.  83-175;  A.  Halmel,  C  6i /• 
roniisches  Hechtim  tlalaterhriej,  Essen,  1695  ;  P.  W.  Schmiedcl, 
art.  '  Galatia,'  in  EBi  ii.  I60S  ff. 

Wilfrid  J.  Moulton. 
WINDOW  (9u/)(s).— The  Gr.  word  properly  means 
'  little  door '  (from  Bvpa.).  Though  glass  was  largely 
manufactured  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  may  have 
learned  the  art  from  the  Egyptians  (as  is  maintained 
in  EBi  ii.  1737,  but  see  KBr^^  xii.  98),  it  was  appar- 
ently never  used  by  them  or  their  Jewish  neigh- 
bours for  windows,  which  were  mere  apertures — 
or  apertures  fitted  with  lattice-work — in  the  walls 
of  houses.  The  discoveries  at  Pomiieii  furnish  con- 
vincing evidence  that  glass  had  begun  to  be  used 
for  windows  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  the  tepielarium  of  the  public  bat  lis  a  bronze  lat- 
tice has  been  found  with  some  of  the  panes  still  in 
the  frame.  In  the  houses  of  the  East,  which  still 
diii'er  but  little  from  those  of  ancien  t  times,  windows 
do  not  usually  look  out  upon  the  street,  but  balconies 
project  from  the  upper  stori(«  over  the  street,  with 
windows  in  which  the  lattice-work  is  often  of  a 
highly  ornamental  kind.  In  the  case  of  houses 
built  upon  the  city  wall,  the  window  has  always 
ailbrded  a  ready  means  of  escape  into  the  country 
(Jos  2'»,  2  Mac  3'»,  2  Co  1 1^).  Baskets  are  often 
seen  being  lowered  from  such  windows  today,  most 
likely  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  fruit 
(W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  London, 
1910,  p.  78).  While  St.  Paul  was  [ireaching  in  the 
upper  room  of  a  house  at  Troas,  Eutychus  sat  on 
the  window-sill  (^Tri  t^s  OvplSoi),  and,  falling  asleep 
and  losing  his  balance,  fell  down  from  the  third 
story  (dtrb  ToO  rptariyov)  (Ac  2U').  In  a  crowded 
room  lighted  with  lamps  the  windows  would 
naturally  be  wide  open. 

Literature. — W.  Ramsay,  art.  'Vitrum  '  in  Smith's  DGRA-, 
London,  1876;  G.  M.  Mackie,  Bihle  Manners  and  Customs, 
do.,  1898,  p.  95  f. ;  C.  Warren,  art.  '  House  '  in  HDB. 

J.  STKAHAN. 

WINE.— See  ABSTINENCE,  DRUNKENNESS,  EU- 
CHARIST, Temperance. 

WING  (TTT^pul).- The  term  occurs  but  five  times 
in  the  NT  :  three  times  in  its  usual  significance, 
of  birds  (Mt  23",  Lk  1.3«,  Rev  12'*),  and  twice  of 
imaginary  creatures  (Rev  4'  9").  The  three  pas- 
sages which  fall  within  the  scope  of  apostolic  his- 
tory are  very  instructive. 

1.  Rev  4*,  '  And  the  four  living  creatures,  having 
each  one  of  them  six  wings,  are  full  of  eyes  round 
about  and  within  :  and  they  have  no  rest  day  and 
night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God, 
the  Almighty,  which  was  and  which  is  and  whicli  is 
tocome.'  TheSeer  herecombinesinoneiiicture  the 
characteristics  of  Ezekiel's  cherubim  (l""'-^)  and  of 
Isaiah's  seraphim  (e'"*).  It  is  the  seraphim  that 
supply  the  'wings.'  He  ignores  any  dillcrenccs 
which  may  originally  have  existed  between  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  (cf.  Enoch  Ixi.  10).  Combined, 
they  are  here  the  representatives  of  redeemed  crea- 
tion, vicegerents  of  God,  powerful  and  filled  with 
judgment,  praising  God's  holiness,  and  confident  of 
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God's  victory  in  the  tribulations  wliicli  are  sure  to 
follow. 

2.  Kev  9',  '  And  they  [the  locusts]  had  breast- 
plates, as  it  were  breastplates  of  iron  ;  and  the 
sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots, 
of  many  horses  rushing  to  war.'  The  picture  here 
is  that  of  a  destructive  swarm  of  weird  locusts 
coming  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  deep  abyss,  pre- 
senting a  dire  vision  of  judgment.  The  locusts  are 
fancifully  and  preternaturally  magnified  by  the 
Seer's  imagination ;  they  have  crowns  of  gold  on 
their  heads,  the  faces  of  men,  the  hair  of  women, 
tlie  teeth  of  lions,  breastplates  of  iron,  '  wings '  that 
sound  like  the  sound  of  many  chariots,  and  tails 
like  the  tails  of  scorpions  (cf.  Jl  2'^'").  Arabian 
poets  describe  locusts  in  a  similar  manner. 

3.  Kev  12''',  '  And  there  were  given  to  the  woman 
the  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle,  that  she  might 
fly  into  the  wilderness  unto  her  place,  where  she 
is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time, 
from  the  face  of  the  serpent.'  In  this  picture  the 
woman  is  the  embodiment  of  light  and  the  emblem 
of  the  historical  Cliurch  of  God.  As  such  she  has  a 
mission  in  the  world,  but  she  must  perform  it  in 
the  midst  of  tribulation  and  severe  persecution. 
The  dragon  is  ever  ready  to  oppose  her  and  devour 
her  otlspring  ;  he  leads  tlie  hosts  of  darkness.  But 
the  woman  is  not  forsaken  in  the  contest.  '  The 
two  wings  of  the  great  eagle  '  of  God's  protection 
are  given  her  that  she  may  fly  into  tlie  wilderness, 
unto  the  place  prepared  of  God  for  her  protection. 
There  is  an  emphasis  apparently  upon  the  '  two,' 
God's  protection  being  commensurate  to  her  need 
of  it.  George  L.  Robinson. 

WISDOM.— 1.  In  OT  and  Apocrypha.— In  the 

OT,  Wisdom  in  its  nature  and  office  is  discussed 
in  the  series  of  books  known  as  the  Hokhmah 
or  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  We  tind 
here  not  so  much  a  philosophy  as  the  rudiments  of 
a  philosophy  on  the  practical  side.  The  '  wisdom,' 
e.g.,  of  Joseph  or  Solomon,  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  the  OT,  is  'the  clever  judicial  decision,  the 
faculty  of  clothing  a  practical  experience  in  a  rule 
of  life  or  a  witty  saying,  the  acuteness  which  can 
solve  an  enigma'  (Duncker,  quoted  by  Skinner  in 
Cent.  Bible,  '  I  and  II  Kings,''p.  88). 

Wisdom  was  not  regarded  as  the  peculiar  pos- 
session of  Israel  ;  indeed  in  certain  portions  of  the 
OT,  Edom  is  regarded  as  its  home.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  and  brought  the  people  sorrow  and 
crisis,  when  trouble  pressed  hard  upon  the  heart, 
and  faith  wavered  or  declined.  Wisdom  developed 
into  a  serious  spirit  of  inquiry. 

A.  B.  Davidson  (Biblical  and  Literary  Essays, 
London,  1902,  p.  29)  differentiates  the  Hebrew 
Wisdom  from  the  Greek  or  any  other  secular 
philosophy  by  its  standpoint  or  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  world's  life ;  the  former  started 
with  God,  while  the  latter  reached  Him,  if  at  all, 
only  at  the  end  of  a  long  process.  The  Wisdom  of 
the  Hebrews,  since  it  came  down  from  God  upon 
life,  was  a  process  of  recognition,  while  secular 
philosophy  was  one  of  discovery.  The  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  Wisdom  is  apparent :  '  It  is  not  a 
view  of  the  Universe  distinct  from  God,  much  less 
a  view  of  God  distinct  from  the  Universe  ;  it  is  a 
view  of  the  Universe  with  God  indwelling  in  it' 
(ib.,  p.  32). 

For  the  understanding  of  Wisdom,  as  it  appears 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (chs.  1-9,  and  especially  cli.  8)  is  of 
capital  importance,  for  there  in  germ  is  the  specu- 
lation of  Philo,  and  the  subsequent  identification 
of  Wisdom  with  the  Logos  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
'  The  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  those  associ- 
ated chapters  of  the  Apocryphal  Wisdom-books, 
are   fundamental   for   the   primitive    Christology' 


{Exp,  8th  ser.,  xii.  169).  The  development  has 
been  thus  traced — '  the  unity  of  thought  and 
elliciency  that  animates  and  operates  tlie  world 
may  be  abstracted  from  God,  the  actual  living 
Operator.  .  .  .  This  plan  or  organism  of  principles 
may  be  idealized,  and  regarded  as  animated  and 
active,  and  have  consciousness  attributed  to  it, 
.  .  .  it  may  become  the  Fellow  of  God  ...  it 
may  be  described  as  "  playing  "  before  God,  in  the 
joyous  consciousness  of  power  and  capacity,  and 
having  its  delights  with  tlie  children  of  men.  .  .  . 
This  remarkable  conception  is  the  contribution 
which  the  literature  of  the  Wisdom  furnishes  to 
the  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  Theie 
can  be  no  doubt  that'  this  conception  of  Wisdom 
'  entered  into  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Israel, 
and  enriched  it ;  and  '  it  is  '  reproduced  in  the  New 
Testament  in  connection  with  the  Son.  "  The 
Word  was  with  God."  "  All  things  were  made  by 
Him."  "In  Him  do  allthingssubsist"' (Davidson, 
pp.  34,  80  f.  ;  the  reader  may  also  be  referred  to 
an  interesting  series  of  papers  by  Kendel  Harris  on 
'  The  Origin  of  the  Prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel ' 
in  Exp,  8th  ser.,  xii.  161).  This  Wisdom  literature 
strongly  influenced  both  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Church,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  in  its  later 
developments,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  other  Apocrypha  and  Pseud- 
epigrapha  Of  the  OT,  that  we  can  see  the  develop- 
ments of  thought  that  enriched  and  guided  Judaism 
in  the  age  ISO  B.c.-A.D.  100  {cf.  li.  H.  Charles, 
Religious  Development  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  London,  1914,  p.  18411'.). 

But  the  Wisdom  books,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
gospel,  raised  difficulties  which  they  could  not 
solve,  and  thus  pointed  forward  to  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ ;  through  them  also  contact 
was  made  with  the  Greek  world  ;  Judaism  and 
Hellenism  met  together  over  the  pages  of  the 
LXX,  especially  in  its  sapiential  portions  (cf. 
R.  L.  Ottley,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  Cambridge, 
1905,  pp.  154,  172). 

In  estimating  the  influence  which  OT  Wisdom 
literature  had  upon  thought  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  various  currents  of 
Judaism,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
Wisdom  books  have  a  diflerent  outlook  from  that 
of  the  prophetic  message.  Often  '  the  counsel  of 
the  wise '  was  chiefly  political  and  secular  ;  even 
Sirach  sometimes  commends  a  line  of  conduct  that 
is  more  prudential  and  self-centred  than  religious. 
Above  all,  we  should  remember  the  pervasive 
influence  of  Hellenism,  especially  in  a  centre  like 
Alexandria,  where  East  and  West  met  and 
mingled  (cf.  Hort,  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
London,  1895,  passim).  All  these  influence  the 
conception  of  Wisdom  as  it  crosses  the  path  of 
apostolic  Christianity. 

2.  Wisdom  in  the  Apostolic  Age. — The  discus- 
sion may  be  contined  to  the  use  of  the  term  in 
1  Co  1-3.  Other  references  (Eph  P-  "  S'",  Col  1"-  f 
23. 23)  ^yiii  ijg  covered  by  that  discussion.  For  it 
is  improbable,  e.g.,  that  in  CoIossee  any  definite 
system  was  being  propagated.  The  indications 
point  rather  to  a  blend  of  elements  from  Eastern 
faiths  with  notions  and  practices  current  among 
.lewish  circles  which  were  sensible  to  semi- 
Alexandrian  influences  (cf.  J.  Mofi'att,  LNT, 
Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  152). 

'The  C'lurch  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth' 
explains  the  vindication  which  St.  Paul  had  to 
make  of  his  gospel  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
presented  it  as  well  as  the  difficulties  he  found  in 
the  defence  of  Christian  teaching  and  social  order. 
For  Corinth  was  the  city  of  licence.  '  He  was 
here  confronted  not  merely  by  the  old  religion  of 
polj'theism,  not  onlj'  by  a  stunted  or  degraded 
moral  sense  ;  the  greatest  barrier  was  the  prevail- 
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ing  mode  of  thought,  the  spihtuiil  iitinosphere,  the 
habit  ot  judging  everything  uecording  to  the  form, 
the  rhetoric,  and  tlie  diizzling  dialectic  with  which 
it  was  presented,  the  liahit  of  accepting  nothing, 
of  even  being  willing  to  hear  nothing,  which  did 
not  respond  to  these  deiiiaiuls '  (C.  von  Weizsiicker, 
I'hc  Apostolic  Age,  i.  [London,  1897]  311).  '  Corin- 
thian words '  w  as  only  another  synonym  for  rhetoric 
and  the  frothy  speech  w  ith  which  one  intellectual 
party  confuted  the  opinions  of  another. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these  parties 
.should  be  perpetuated  inside  the  Christian  Church, 
where  Jew  and  Greek  met  one  another,  each  with 
his  contribution  to  the  preparation  for  the  gospel, 
or  his  idiosj-ncrasj'  of  thouglit  inherited  from  his 
fathers.  Krom  this  there  sprang  up  what  has 
been  called  'a  Griecised  Judaism,'  an  anticipation 
of  the  later  Gnostic  systems,  which  endeavoured 
to  construct  a  theology  from  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  OT,  the  loftier  forms  of  philosophy, 
and  also  from  the  ideas  and  mythologies  of  various 
Eastern  religions.  The  ])rocess  is  seen  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  480  [P.]),  whose  leading 
idea  is  that  the  Divinely  ordained  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ran  in  two  parallel  lines,  that  of  the 
Jewish  Law  and  Prophets,  and  that  of  Greek 
Philosophy  (cf.  Hort,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  88). 
Thus,  in  Corinth,  Hellenism  and  Judaism  met  and 
mingled,  and  there  sprang  from  the  combination 
the  pseudo-philosophy  which  is  the  morbid  gi-owth 
of  an  intellectual  age  among  a  people  that  has 
passed  its  meridian. 

The  intellectual  ferment  imported  from  the  city 
and  the  schools  into  the  church  at  Corinth  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  outcrop  of  party-feeling  and 
division  which  at  first  was  of  Jewish  origin.  But 
the  corrupting  leaven  soon  spread  in  a  community 
that  Clement  of  Rome  {Letter  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  iii.)  characterized  as  prone  to  faction  and 
quarrel  (ffrdais),  and  led  away  by  an  unrighteous 
and  impious  jealousy  (j'^Xos). 

The  difficulties  of  the  Church  were  increased  by 
the  fact  that  in  Corinth  the  Christian  religion  had 
to  find  its  footing  on  Grteco-Koman  soil.  It  was 
not  easy  for  Hellenic  thought  to  fit  itself  to  the 
new  faith  whose  centre  was  a  Cross,  and  one  can 
sj'uipathize  with,  or  at  least  understand,  men  of 
an  intellectual  type  who  honestly  thought  they 
were  doing  a  service  to  the  good  cause  in  presenting 
Christianity  as  a  (jotpla,  and  proclaiming  its  message 
in  terms  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day.  '  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom,'  but  St.  Paul's  speech  and  the 
thing  he  preached  were  not  in  persuasive  words 
of  wisdom  (1  Co  2*""  RVm).  There  is  no  ground 
for  connecting  Apollos  with  the  special  method 
favoured  by  the  Corinthians,  which  departed  from 
St.  Paul's  positive  doctrine  of  the  Christ,  though 
it  may  well  have  been  that  the  eloquent  Alex- 
andrian's teaching  '  awakened  a  tendency  to  further 
free  speculation '  (Weizsiicker,  i.  322). 

From  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  substance  of  his  first  gospel 
preaching  in  Corinth.  He  did  not  '  begin  by 
opposing  idolatry  and  inculcating  monotheism,' 
and  so  '  advancing  from  this  basis  to  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  of  Christ.  .  .  .  He  began  with  the 
mystery  of  redemption.  ...  He  did  not  begin 
with  those  rational  jjrinciples  that  might  have 
paved  the  way  for  his  gospel,  but  he  presented 
to  his  hearers  in  all  its  strangeness,  yet 
in  all  its  power,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross' 
(Weizsacker,  i.  314  f.).  These  are  the  historical 
facts  he  imparted  to  them  in  the  first  instance  :  '  I 
delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I 
received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  buried  ;  and 
that  he  hath  been  raised  on  the  third  day  according 
to  the  scriptures  ;  and  that  he  appeared  to  Cephas  ; 


then  to  the  twelve  ;  then  he  appeared  to  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remain  until  now,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep  ; 
then  he  appeared  to  James  ;  then  to  all  the  apostles  ; 
and  last  of  all,  as  unto  one  born  out  of  due  time, 
he  ajipcared  to  me  also '  (1  Co  lo^").  'That  was 
absolutely  the  whole  gospel.  ...  It  was  the  doc- 
trine with  which  he  began'  (Weizsacker,  i.  314). 

*  Christ  I  I  am  Christ's  1  and  let  the  name  sutQce  you. 
Ay,  for  me  too  He  greatly  hath  sutlUx-tl : 
Lo  U'itk  no  u-inniiiij  wards  I  would  entice  you, 
Paul  has  no  honour  and  no  friend  but  Clirist* 

(F.  \V.  H.  Myers,  St  Paiil). 

From  the  vehemence  with  which  the  Apostle 
reiterates  the  staple  of  his  message,  one  can  infer 
the  distaste  with  w  liich  '  the  foolishness  of  the 
preaching  '  was  received.  The  cultured  and  ruling 
classes  rejected  it  with  something  of  the  energy 
of  contemptuous  loathing  with  which  cultured 
Athenians  spoke  of  the  ol  ^avaviroi  ;  it  was  good 
enough  only  for  the  vulgar,  the  illiterate,  and  the 
base.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  saved 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 

To  this  St.  Paul's  answer  was  two-fold :  (a)  the 
gospel  was  not  a  philosoi>hy  to  be  discussed,  but  a 
message  of  God  to  be  believed  (cf.  EGT  ii.  774) ; 
(b)  in  point  of  fact,  aoipla.  had  not  brought  them 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  verdict  of  history  had 
shown  that  'the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ' 
(1  Co  1-').  It  has  not  been  saved  by  dialectic; 
God  '  will  not  be  apprehended  by  intellectual 
speculation,  by  "dry  light"'  (EGT  ii.  769).  The 
wisdom  of  the  world  ( /c 6<r|U.os  =  the  material  world) 
in  its  very  nature  could  not  but  fail  to  interpret 
the  .spiritual  world  (1  Co  2"-'=).  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  reason,  apart  from  a  special  revela- 
tion, has  never  been  able  to  attain  any  practical 
knowledge  of  God,  nor  has  it  been  able  '  to  show 
to  the  soul  a  fountain  of  cleansing,  healing,  and 
life.'  These  things  '  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
man's  intellectual  tether '  (cf .  1  Co  2"). 

The  Apostle's  exiJerience  in  Athens  (Ac  17'8-»<) 
had  not  encouraged  him  to  meet  philosophers  on 
their  own  ground,  and,  when  he  came  to  Corinth, 
it  was  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  not  commend- 
ing his  message  by  the  devices  of  rhetorical  display, 
or  the  arguments  of  philosophy — '  I  came  not  with 
any  striking  rhetorical  or  philosophical  display, 
for  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified'  (1  Co  2''-). 
'When  [therefore]  eccentric  teachers  inculcated 
views  which  threatened  to  transform  Christianity, 
to  alter,  as  it  were,  its'  centre  of  gravity,  or  to 
pivot  it  on  some  new  axis,  resistance  was  instinct- 
ive' (K.  Rainy,  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church, 
p.  95). 

This  resistance  ruled  St.  Paul's  presentation  of 
his  message :  ovk  iv  <To<plg.  \6you,  Iva  /ztj  koiuO^  6 
aravpdi  tou  Xpt<rToO  (1  Co  1").  'The  term  KevoOf 
denotes  an  act  which  does  violence  to  the  object 
itself,  and  deprives  it  of  its  essence  and  virtue. 
Salvation  by  the  cross  is  a  Divine  act  which  the 
conscience  must  apiiropriate  as  such.  If  one  begins 
with  presenting  it  to  the  understanding  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  well-linked  ideas,  as  the  result 
of  a  theory  concerning  man  and  God,  it  may 
happen  that  the  mind  will  be  nourished  by  it,  but 
as  by  a  system  of  wisdom,  and  not  a  way  of  salvation. 
.  .  .  The  fact  evaporates  in  ideas,  and  no  longer  acts 
on  the  conscience  with  the  powerful  reality  which 
determines  conversion'  (F.  Godet,  Com.  on  St. 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Edinburgh, 
1893,  i.  89). 

Denney  in  illustration  of  this  point  instances  a 
Hindu  Society  w  hich  had  for  its  object  to  appro- 
priate all  that  was  good  in  Christianity  without 
burdening  itself  with  the  rest.  'Among  other 
things  which  it  appropriated,  with  the  omission  of 
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only  two  words,  was  the  answer  given  in  the  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism  to  the  question,  What 
is  repentance  unto  life?  Here  is  tlie  answer. 
"  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby 
a  sinner,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  and  appre- 
hension of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  doth  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin  turn  from  it  unto  God, 
with  full  purjiose  of,  and  endeavour  after,  new 
obedience.  The  words  the  Hindus  left  out  were 
in  Christ ;  instead  of  "apprehension  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ"  they  read  simply,  "  apprehension 
of  the  mercy  of  God."  But  they  knew  that  this 
waf!  not  compromising.  They  were  acute  enough 
to  see  that  in  the  words  they  left  out  the  whole 
Chrittianity  of  the  dehnition  lay '  [Studies  in 
Theology,  London,  18114,  p.  130).  St.  Paul  per- 
ceived that  by  the  abstractions  of  Greek  philosophy 
the  gospel  would  be  emptied  (Kevom)  of  its  signi- 
ficance and  power,  and  his  answer  to  this  was : 
'  We  preach  Christ ' — not  a  system,  but  a  Person — 
and  Christ  as  crucified. 

His  method  was  justified  by  his  experience  of 
the  Corinthian  Church.  Even  though  '  by  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom'  a  number  of 
intellectually  disposed  Greeks  had  been  attracted 
to  the  Church,  in  the  absence  of  what  has  been 
called  '  profound  conscience-work,'  the  results  were 
not  lasting.  '  The  wants  of  the  understanding  and 
imagination  had,  in  many  cases,  more  to  do  with 
their  adherence  than  those  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science' (F.  Godet,  1  Corinthians,  i.  18).  From  the 
Corinthian  letter  we  can  see  tliat  there  was  an 
outcrop  of  old  pagan  habits  and  a  reversion  to  type 
among  men  wlio  had  never  really  been  evangelized. 
This  was  another  evidence  of  the  failure  of  wisdom 
as  a  substitute  for  '  the  word  of  the  cross.' 

Yet,  while  the  Apostle  rebukes  and  resists  the 
superficial  aocpla  of  the  Corinthians,  he  also  has  his 
wisdom  by  which  he  relates  the  fact  of  Christ  and 
'  the  word  of  the  cross '  to  his  general  view  of  the 
world  :  'unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  [we  preach]  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God'  (1  Co  1^).  Thus  he  appro- 
priates for  the  Crucified  the  '  power '  and  '  wisdom ' 
of  God,  terms  which  were  recognized  '  synonyms 
of  the  A6yoi  in  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  specula- 
tions' (EOT,  in  loc.).  But,  since  the  Corinthians 
were  no  philosophers  (1  Co  1-"),  'we  speak  wisdom 
among  them  that  are  perfect'  (2*),  i.e.  his  philo- 
sophy is  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated  and  to 
the  spiritually  mature.  To  them  all  the  things 
that  God  hath  prepared  are  revealed.  There  is  a 
wisdom  ;  it  is  a  revelation,  not  a  discovery  but  a 
recognition  (cf.  Hebrew  Wisdom,  ut  supra) ;  it  is 
mediated  to  men  by  the  Spirit,  and  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  discerned.  This  wisdom  the  Apostle 
would  have  proclaimed  ab  initio,  for  it  is  no 
esoteric  doctrine ;  but  how  could  he  ?  The  Cor- 
inthians were  Christians,  they  had  believed  (3'') 
but  they  had  not  yet  (oi/Vw)  reached  the  stage  of  a 
purely  spiritual  appreciation.  '  There  is  nothing 
esoteric  in  Christianity,  but  the  presentation  of  it 
has  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  who 
are  taught'  (J.  E.  McFadyen,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  London,  1911,  p.  46).  Or  some  things 
our  Lord  said  to  the  Twelve,  '  Ye  cannot  bear  them 
now '  (Jn  16'^),  and  He  pointed  them  to  the  reveal- 
ing Spirit  who  would  bring  them  into  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Similarly,  concerning 
the  preaching  of  the  true  wisdom,  St.  Paul  says, 
'  I  was  not  able  (ovx  -qSm-fie-qv),  because  ye  were  not 
yet  able  (ofliru  iSwaade) '  (1  Co  S'-^). 

3.  Humanism  versus  Christianity.  —  Apart 
from  its  application  to  the  experience  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  St.  Paul's  discussion  of  wisdom 
has  timeless  interests  in  its  bearing  on  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  and  on  the  true  nietliod 
oi  what  is  called  evangelical  preaching.     R.  Flint 


[Sermons  and  Addresses,  Edinburgh,  1899)  raises 
the  subject  in  a  discourse  on  the  text  '  Christ  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom.'  'There  were  people,'  ho 
says,  'who  thought  he  [Paul]  might  prolilably 
have  imitated  admired  philosophers  and  popular 
orators  ;  that  he  should  have  had  a  wider  range  of 
subjects  and  used  more  enticing  words.  Those 
foolish  Corinthians  have  many  successors  among 
ourselves,  who  fancy  that  the  pnlpit  would  gain 
greatly  in  power  if  ministers  would  only  discourse 
more  about  science  and  philosophy,  natiire  and 
history,  political  and  social  reform,  and  the  various 
so-called  questions  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  power  of 
the  pulpit  will  most  certainly  not  be  increased  by 
ministers  forsaking  their  own  glorious  work,  the 
direct  preaching  of  Christ,  for  the  lecturing  on 
lower  themes.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  pulpit  lies  in 
preaching  Christ,  and  will  be  strong  or  feeble 
according  as  He  is  faithfully  and  zealously  or 
faithles.sly  and  coldly  preached'  (p.  217).  The 
persuasions  to  depart  from  the  centre  which  Flint, 
himself  a  great  preacher,  so  energetically  repudi- 
ates meet  every  minister  on  the  very  threshold  of 
his  office,  and  are  echoed  again  and  again  in  the 
more  or  less  strident  voices  of  the  world.  There  is 
always  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to  evangelical 
religion,  from  Corinth  to  the  present  day.  '  If  our 
connection  with  Christianity  is  nothing  better 
than  a  mixture  of  captious  criticism  and  transient 
enthusiasm,  with  a  dash  of  graceful  posing  tlirown 
in,  we  are  in  danger .  .  .  of  just  playing  with  Christ's 
religion  —  playing,  too,  in  the  marketplace,  sur- 
rounded by  the  realities  of  life  and  death,  where 
business  has  to  be  done  with  God.  The  grace  and 
gospel  of  Jesus  are  too  serious  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  Their  genius  and  office  are  not  to  be  pro- 
faned by  OBsthetic  handling  either  in  the  pulpit  or 
in  the  pew '  (J.  Moliatt,  Reasons  and  lieasons, 
London,  1911,  p.  137).  One  does  not  need  to  be 
an  obscurantist  or  illiberal  in  turning  back  again 
to  St.  Paul  as  he  contends  for  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel  message  and  vindicates  its 
power.  In  every  generation  there  will  be  found 
some  who  decry  it  as  'weak  and  foolish,'  yet 
history  has  abundantly  justified  the  power  of  the 
word  of  the  Cross,  and  also  the  apostolic  method 
in  the  delivery  of  the  message.  The  victory  over 
the  world  has  never  been  with  '  moonlight  theology ' 
or  'extra-mural  Christianity.'  Philo  was  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Paul,  but  Philonism  did  not  save 
the  world ;  it  was  the  simple,  unafi'eeted  word  of 
the  Cross  from  a  preacher  such  as  St.  Paul  that 
won  the  Roman  Empire,  and  brought — what  Greek 
philosophy  had  failed  to  bring^a  real  knowledge 
of  God  to  bond  and  free.  If  a  system  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits,  if  a  method  of  preaching  is  to 
be  so  judged,  one  may  well  endorse  the  words,  '  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God'  (Ro  1'").  If  Humanism  and 
Christianity  be  placed  on  their  trial  as  instruments 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
Christianity  has  no  need  to  blush  for  its  rec'ord, 
while  philosophy,  as  regards  the  mass  of  mankind, 
has  been  a  light  only  to  itself  and  an  ornament. 
The  contrast  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthian 
seekers  after  wisdom  is  seen  in  historical  ex- 
amples ;  in  the  message  of  Luther  and  Erasmus  ; 
the  Evangelical  Revival,  '  by  its  intense  reality,  its 
earnestness  of  belief,  its  deep  tremulous  symjiathy 
with  the  sin  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  did  what  no 
intellectual  movement  could,  it  changed  in  a  few 
years  the  whole  temper  of  English  Society  '  (J.  R. 
Green,  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
London,  1882,  p.  718).  Thomas  Chalmers  draws  a 
sad  picture  of  the  failure  of  his  earlier  ministry, 
when  lie  preached  apart  from  the  Centre,  or,  as 
St.  Paul  would  say,  laid  another  foundation  for 
life  than  that  which  had  been  laid.     When  the 
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li^lit  of  the  Cross  broke  upon  him,  his  method  was 
chiingeil,  and  tile  fruit  appoareil,  and  that  not  only 
in  specilically  religious  rosuUs,  hut  also  in  the 
social  reforms  that  the  old  method  (directly  as  it 
had  sought  them)  failed  to  produce. 

Amiel,  who  will  not  he  su.-pecled  of  narrowness, 
or  bondage  to  old  forms,  speaking  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion,  writes:  'When  the  cross  became  the 
"foolishness"  of  the  cross,  it  took  possession  of 
the  masses.  And  in  our  own  day,  those  who  wish 
to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural,  to  enlighten  religion, 
to  economise  faith,  lind  themselves  deserted,  like 
poets  who  should  declaim  against  poetry,  or  women 
who  should  decry  love.  .  .  .  It  is  the  forgetfulness 
of  this  psychological  law  which  stultifies  the  so- 
called  liberal  Christianity.  It  is  the  realisation  of 
it  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  Catholicism ' 
(Journal,  Kng.  tr.,  London,  1891,  p.  171).  In 
'Cleon,'  Browning  adopts  the  same  attitmle  in  his 
study  of  the  failure  of  paganism,  even  in  its  forms 
of  highest  culture,  to  solve  the  riddle  of  human 
life  and  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  human 
spirit.  Cleon  has  heard  of  I'auluaand  of  Christus, 
but  who  can  suppose  that  a  mere  barbarian  Jew 

'Hath  access  toasecretshutfromus'? 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  preached  on  the  island  by 
certain  slaves  is  reported  by  an  intelligent  listener 
to  be  one  which  no  sane  man  can  accept.  And 
Cleon  will  not  squander  his  time  on  the  futile 
creed  of  slaves  [Poetical  Works,  London,  1883, 
v.  299).  But  wisdom  is  justilied  of  her  children. 
The  best  Humanism  is  founded  upon  the  word  of 
the  Cross,  because  it  ai)peals  to  needs  that  are 
common  to  all  the  generations  of  men.  This  iis 
the  Wisdom  St.  Paul  preached  :  Christ  Jesus  who 
w'as  made  unto  us  Wisdom — that  is  to  say,  right- 
eoilsness,  and  sanctilication,  and  redemption  (1  Co 
1^");  'a  triangular  constellation,  with  Wisdom 
reigning  in  splendour  in  the  centre'  (cf.  A.  B. 
ilacaulay.  The  Word  of  the  Cross,  London,  1912, 
p.  162  f.). 

Literature. — Art.  'Wisdom*  in  IIDB  iv.  and  EBi  iv. ;  art. 
'Philo'  in  IIDB  v.;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Biblical  and  Literary 
Essai/s,  London,  1902,  p.  23 ;  R.  L.  Ottley,  The  Religion  of 
Israel,  Cainbridf^e,  li105,  p.  172  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Religioxis 
Development  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testanwnts, 
London,  1914,  p.  206  ;  C.  F.  Kent,  The  Makers  and  Teachers 
of  Judaism  {Historical  Bible),  do.,  1911,  p.  162;  ExyiT  viii. 
[1896-97]  393;  Exp.SOi  ser.,  xii.  IGlff.;  C.  von  Weizsacker, 
The  Apostolic  Aiie,\.,'E.ng.  tr.  2,  London,  1S97,  p.  303ff.  ;  F.J.  A. 
Hort,  Six  Lectvrcs  on  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  do.,  1S95, 
passim;  R.  Rainy,  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  Edinbnrcjh, 
1902,  p.  95;  M.  Dods,  An  Introduction  to  the  NT,  Lomion, 
1SS8,  pp.  100,  13911. ;  KGT,  do.,  19U0,  ad  too. ;  ICC,  "1  Corinth- 
ians,' Edinbur^'li,  1911  (Robertson  and  Plunimer),  'Epliesians 
and  Colossians,'  do.,  1897  (T.  K.  Abbott) ;  R.  Flint,  Sermons 
and  Addresses,  do.,  1899,  p.  213.  W.  M.  GRANT. 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON.— 1.  Place  in  Canon.— 

This  apocryphal  book  is  not  quoted  by  name  in 
the  NT,  unless  the  citation  from  '  the  wisdom  of 
God'  in  Lk  11^'  can  be  regarded  as  a  paraphrase 
of  Wis  2"''  -",  but  it  is  used  in  the  Ejiistle  to  the 
Romans  where  9-'  is  a  reproduction  of  Wis  15', 
while  in  the  I'.pistle  to  the  Hebrews  1'  is  a  refer- 
ence to  Wis  15-''  (for,  indeed,  the  word  airaiyaana 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT) ;  further,  in  Mt  27''' 
a  reference  to  Wis  2'*  appears  to  be  conflated  with 
one  to  Ps  22",  which  perhaps  has  displaced  the  former 
('  If  the  just  man  be  the  son  of  God,  he  will  help 
him  and  deliver  him  from  his  enemies'),  though 
enough  remains  to  permit  of  the  identilication. 
The  quotation  in  1  Co  15"  bears  some  relation  to 
Wis  15"  (where  the  ^uxn  ("epyovaa  and  wyev/xa 
t^uTiKov  are  distinguished  like  the  ^uxi)  fuiira  and 
TTvev/ia  j-uoTToiow  in  the  quotation),  but  is  not  likely 
to  be  taken  directly  from  it. 

The  work  was,  therefore,  accepted  by  the  early 
Church  as  p.art  of  the  t)T,  and  liguies  as  such  in 
the  Canon  of  Melito  (c.  A.D.  170),  though  some 


MSS  of  Eu.sebius  alter  the  text  {HE  IV.  xxxiii.  15) 
so  as  to  identify  it  with  Proverbs,  and  this  method 
is  followed  in  the  Syriac  version.  It  is  cited  by 
Iren.TUs  (H(cr.  iv.  37,  noticed  by  Eusehius,  HE  v. 


29) ;  .as  'the  Prophet'  by  llippolytus  [adv.  Jud(eos, 
iv.  16);  as  'Solomon'  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  VI.  vii.  \'M);  and  as  'Scripture'  by  Uiony- 


sius  of  Alexandria  (c.  A.D.  260;  M.  J.  Koutli, 
Reliquia;  Sticrte,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1814-18,  ii.  406); 
also  by  early  Latin  Fathers,  e.g.  Tertullian  (adn. 
Valctiti)!.  2).  Ensebius  in  the  4th  cent,  classifies 
it  with  the  AntiUgomena  (HE  VI.  xiii.  6),  and 
Kpi|ihanius  (Hccr.  I.  i.  6)  says  the  Jews  have  it, 
but  regard  it  as  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Jerome 
says  (I'raif.  in  Proverbiri)  'apu<l  Ilebiieos  nusnuam 
est.'  In  the  Muratorian  Canon  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  bj'  .Solomon's  friends  in  his  honour. 
It  would  seem  then  that  its  authenticity  was 
assumed  in  the  early  Church,  but  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  its  place  in  the  Canon 
became  insecure. 

Nothing,  it  appears,  is  to  be  learned  about  it 
from  the  Jewish  writers  of  tlie  1st  cent.,  Philo 
and  Josephus.  To  the  former  Solomon  is  'one  of 
Moses'  disciples,'  and  the  author  of  the  Proverbs  ; 
he  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  remarkable 
comments  of  Wisdom  on  the  manna.  Josephus 
(A7it.  VIII.  ii.  5)  transcribes  what  is  said  of 
Solomon's  works  in  Kings,  and  adds  that  he  had 
left  a  collection  of  charms  and  spells  whereby 
demons  could  be  controlled  ;  this,  as  we  learn 
from  Bah.  Gittin,  68((,  was  ultimately  based  on  an 
interpretation  of  Ec  2'.  The  references  to  it  in  the 
Oral  Tradition  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  section. 

2.  The  language. — Although  the  Greek,  whence 
the  remaining  te.vts  which  we  possess  are  in  the 
main  derived,  is  exceedingly  ambitious  and  at 
times  eloquent,  the  liter.iry  form  of  large  portions 
(especially  chs.  1-9)  in  which  the  Hebrew  parallel- 
ism is  observed  indicates  that  Greek  is  not  the 
originiil  language  in  which  the  work  was  com- 
posed ;  for  those  Israelites  who  composed  original 
works  in  Greek  naturally  .adopted  Hellenic  literary 
styles,  the  tragedian  Ezekiel  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
I.  xxiii.  155)  writing  iambics,  the  Jewish  Sibyl 
hexameters,  and  Josephus  imitating  Thucydides. 
Further,  numerous  passages  display  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  translator.  That  the  original  language 
was  Hebrew  is  made  certain  by  the  preservation  in 
the  Jewish  Oral  Tradition  (Genesis  liahba,  96,  and 
Jer.  Hagiga,  ii.  1)  of  a  fragment  which  is  clearly 
grossly  mistranslated  in  14""-,  ical  ydip  rb  wpaxOiv  (rvv 
ry  dpdaavrt  KoXaodrjaeTCLf  Sti  roOro  Kal  4v  elduXot^ 
iBvui'  i-miTKOiri]  Icrrai,  'for  that  which  is  done  shall 
be  punished  with  the  doer;  on  this  account  there 
shall  be  a  visitation  also  on  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles,'  where  the  first  proposition  is  meaning- 
le.ss,  while  the  attempt  to  give  it  a  meaning  in  the 
AV,  'for  that  which  was  made  shall  be  punished 
together  with  him  that  made  it,'  assigns  to  the  two 
verbs  Trpdrray  and  dpav  a  sense  which  they  have  in 
no  Greek  writing  of  any  period,*  and  introduces 
a  proposition  which  is  very  little  better  than  the 
other.  The  true  proposition  is  '  that  which  is  wor- 
shipped (i31'm)  shall  be  punished  together  with  the 
worshipper  (nmt'n) ;  wherefore  he  says  "  and  against 
all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgements" 
(Ex  12'^).'  The  verb  iny  in  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Aramaic  frequently  represents  the  Greek  Trpir- 
TfiK,  and  this  sense  of  'to  do'  is  WTongly  given  it 
in  the  LXX  of  Dt  12*' ;  that  the  Greek  oif  Wisdom 
is  in  this  case  a  mistranslation  of  the  maxim  quoted 
by  the  Rabbis  does  not  therefore  admit  of  question. 
And,  as  the  text  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph 
with  which  it  is  closely  related,  the  inference  drawn 
extends  further  than  the  actual  verse. 

"  In  15<^  ol  SpiijvTtt  means  '  the  doers,'  but  is  a  mistranslacion 
of  c-aian,  Ps  1158. 
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The  work  is  otherwise  used  by  tlie  Oral  Tradition, 
yet  perhaps  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  any 
inference  with  regard  to  its  hinguage.  In  Exodus 
Rabba,  25,  the  manna  is  described  as  '  having  in  it 
all  sorts  of  tastes,  so  that  each  Israelite  was  tasting 
what  he  wished ' ;  this  represents  Wis  10-",  irpis 
iraaav  tjSovt^v  tVxi^oc7-a  /cat  7r/)6s  ira.<xav  dp/iortoc  ycdaiv^ 
but  the  correspondence  is  not  quite  literal.  In 
Mechilta,  13,  on  Ex  12™  {  =  Pesikta,  7)  it  is  stated 
that,  when  the  lirst-born  of  any  Egyptian  died,  the 
i.ither  made  an  image  of  him,  winch  he  set  up  in 
his  house  ;  this  comes  from  Wis  14",  wliere  it  is 
suggested  that  idolatry  thus  arose,  the  intention 
being  also  to  account  for  the  apparent  identilication 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  with  their  lirst-born  in  Ex  12'-. 
The  Oral  Tradition  employs  it  for  a  dillerent  pur- 
pose ;  if  its  phrase  I'lip'n  ns  be  the  original  of  eira^a 
TToi^ffos,  the  language  must  have  already  been 
affected  by  Greek.  In  the  Midrash  Tanchuma,  i. 
796  (ed.  Warsaw,  1879),  the  substance  of  18^  is  thus 
given  :  '  they  [the  Egyptians]  thought  to  bind  them 
[the  Israelites]  in  the  prison-house;  He  brought 
upon  them  the  darkness.'  In  Bab.  Sank.  636  (end) 
the  sulistance  of  14'-- "  is  represented  by  '  the 
Israelites  knew  that  the  idols  had  no  reality  in 
them  and  only  worshipped  them  in  order  to  con- 
summate unlawful  unions,'  though  the  correspond- 
ence may  be  accidental. 

The  text  of  14^^  appears  to  contain  an  indication 
of  the  language  in  which  the  book  was  written, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  interpret.  '  Moreover  this 
was  not  enough  for  them  that  they  erred  in  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  but  whereas  they  live  in  a 
great  war  of  ignorance,  they  call  such  great  evils 
peace'  (rd  roirauTa  KaKO.  etpTjvTjv  Trpoaayopeuoujiv).  It 
is  certain  tliat  the  Greek  word  dprivri  is  not  a  name 
for  any  idolatrous  system  ;  but  the  Hebrew  phrase 
'  to  call  peace  to '  (di'^b'  d.iS  in-ip-i,  Jg  21'^ ;  cf.  Dt  20'") 
means  not  to  designate  by  the  name  'peace,'  but 
to  invite  to  peace,  or  oiler  friendship  to  ;  and  this 
is  what  the  phrase  appears  to  signify  in  the  passage 
cited,  since  the  justilieation  of  the  proposition  in 
what  follows  is  that  the  idolaters  keep  on  per- 
petrating various  atrocities.  The  thought  is  then 
somewhat  like  1". 

The  fact  of  the  work  being  a  translation  accounts 
for  the  infelicity  of  many  passages,  in  some  of 
which  the  underlying  Hebrew  can  be  restored  with 
certainty,  e.g.  4"*,  6^ovrai  Kal  i^ovdevrjaovaiv,  '  thej^ 
shall  see  and  despise,'  where  the  context  requires 
'  they  shall  see  and  pine  away' ;  the  original  iond', 
which  signifies  both,  can  be  restored  with  certainty 
from  Ps  112'" ;  in  13'°,  '  or  a  useless  stone,  the  work 
of  an  ancient  hand,'  '  useless '  is  the  new-Hebrew 
sense  of  Sidd,  which  should  have  been  rendered 
'carved.'  The  word  '  hand' should  probably  have 
been  '  monument,'  which  is  another  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  '  hand.'  In  3'",  fJTis  ouk  (yvw  KolTtif 
iv  TrapaTTTufiaTi,  the  last  words  probably  stand  for 
Hebrew  Siyn  (as  in  Ezk  3-",  18-*)  and  should  have 
been  rendered  ya/iLK-fiv.  In  12^,  ijjxa.s  oCk  vai.devoii' 
Tous  ix^P^^^  Tifj-wv  iv  tivpioTTiTt  fj.a(TTLyoiSf  the  sense 
required  by  tlie  argument  is  '  in  order  to  teach  us 
Thou  dost  chastise  our  enemies  with  leniency ' ; 
if  /ivpwTijTi,  '  in  ten-thousand-ness,'  is  apparently  a 
mistranslation  of  some  Hebrew  word  which  seemed 
to  be  an  abstract  noun  from  nut  or  nizi,  but  it  is 
not  clear  what ;  possibly  Ksno  read  xnia,  since  these 
letters  are  confused  in  many  scripts.  In  19'  (of 
the  Israelites  in  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea),  ws  yap 
'l-mroi  ive/XTjOtja-au  Kal  (is  dfj.vol  SiecrKipniaaVj  '  they  fed 
like  horses  and  skipped  like  lambs,'  the  author 
clearly  did  not  intend  '  fed ' ;  from  Is  63"  as  ex- 
plained by  Kimchi  it  would  seem  that  the  original 
had  is-i,  '  they  ran '  (used  of  horses  in  Jl  2',  Am  6'-), 
misread  lyi.  Kimchi's  words  are,  'just  like  the 
horse  which  runs  (p.i)  in  the  desert  where  there 
is  no  stone   nor   mud  whereon  he  can  stumble. 


so  the  Israelites  were  able  to  run  (piS)  on  that 
sea-bed.' 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  phrase  employed 
shows  clear  signs  of  mistranslation,  but  restora- 
tion of  the  original  is  ditticult ;  examples  are  1'"'' 
'  thinking  him  a  friend  they  melted,'  where  the 
sense  requires  something  like  'they  summoned 
him';  7*  'I  was  reared  in  swaddling-clothes  and 
cares';  4"'  'for  he  will  break  them  voiceless 
prone ' ;  5'  '  we  were  filled  {ivtTr\-qij0T]piev)  with 
the  jiaths  of  lawlessness  and  destruction';  12-^" 
'  thinking  gods  the  despicable  even  among  the 
beasts  of  the  enemies';  18^  i^Xiov  5i  djSXa/S^  0i\o- 
Tip.ov  ^ifirelas  irapiax^^.  These  last  words  are  in 
any  case  a  paraphrase  of  Ex  13^^  'and  by  night  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  give  light  to  them' ;  but  by  what 
process  this  has  become  'a  harmless  sun  of  ambitious 
peregi'ination,'  which  appears  to  be  an  absolutely 
meaningless  combination  of  words,  is  exceedingly 
obscure. 

The  notion  that  Greek  is  the  original  language 
of  the  book  is  probablj'  due  to  its  containing  para- 
graphs which,  both  in  style  and  in  content,  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  OT.  Against  this  we  must  set 
the  fact  that  it  is  replete  with  Hebraisms  {e.f/.  9° 
'lam  thy  slave  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid,' 
v.*  '  knowing  what  is  pleasing  in  thine  eyes,  and 
straight  [ii:''.i]  in  thy  commandments,'  v.'"""  'send 
her  from  the  throne  of  thy  glory'  [lii33  kdd,  Jer 
14^'],  v."°  'and  she  shall  guard  me  in  her  glory' 
[apparently  a  confusion  of  n-nn,  '  her  chamber,'  with 
m-in  as  in  Sir  14-'']).  It  is'most  improbable  that  so 
ambitious  a  stylist  as  the  person  responsible  for 
the  Greek  of  this  book  would  have  admitted  these 
idioms  had  his  hands  been  free ;  but  as  a  trans- 
lator he  could  avoid  them  only  with  the  greatest 
difHeulty.  Sometimes  he  takes  the  trouble,  e.g. 
5''"',  where  /ivela  KaTokirrov ixopornxipov  probably  stands 
for  Jeremiah's  mna  p'?'?  noj  (14*)  or  something  equally 
simple. 

The  general  elaboration  of  the  Greek  makes  it 
probable  that  the  translation  is  far  from  faithful ; 
and  in  a  few  cases  references  to  Greek  authors  can 
be  identified.  In  18'*  the  Almighty  Word  which 
slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  is  said  to  have 
'  touched  heaven,  while  standing  upon  the  earth,' 
Kal  ovpavou  fi^v  TJTrrero,  ^e^rjKei  S'inl  yijs  ;  the  origin.al 
of  the  phrase  seems  to  be  found  in  1  Ch  21",  where 
the  destroying  angel  '  stands  between  heaven  and 
earth ' ;  yet  the  Greek  of  Wisdom  may  be  influ- 
enced by  the  description  of  Strife  in  //.  iv.  443, 
oupavi^  iffTrjpL^e  Kap-q^  Kal  iirl  x^ovl  ^aivei.  The  frag- 
ment preserved  in  the  Oral  Tradition  indicates 
that  the  original  did  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
which  characterizes  the  Greek — complete  absence 
of  proper  names.  Thus  in  the  latter  the  patriarchs 
and  others  are  designated  by  such  epithets  as  '  the 
just  one,'  '  the  servant  of  the  Lord,'  '  the  refugee 
from  his  brother's  wrath,'  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  proper  name  being  the  Red  Sea,  and  Pentapolis, 
used  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  The  proper  names 
Noah,  Moses,  Jacob,  etc.,  are  usually  supplied  by 
the  Syriac  version,  which  is  (at  any  rate  in  the 
main)  made  from  the  Greek.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  their  omission  in  the  latter  is  a 
stylistic  objection  to  the  use  of  barbarous  words  in 
a  Hellenic  text.  Josephus  resorts  where  possible 
to  such  expedients  as  substituting  '.^gisthe'  for 
'  Haggith,'  'Chalkeus'  for  'Calcol,'  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  difficulty.  Plato  (Critias,  113a) 
explains  how  in  his  narrative  Egyptians  come  to 
have  Hellenic  names  ;  Solon  had  translated  them  ! 
Even  in  the  Iliad  the  Trojans  with  rare  exceptions 
have  Greek  names  owing  to  this  sentiment. 

3.  Date  and  authorship. — The  date  of  the  Greek 
text  can  be  fixed  only  by  its  relation  to  other 
books.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  quoted 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  ;  yet  this  would  not  neces- 
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Bai'ily  imply  that  it  was  earlier  than  I'hilo,  to 
whose  laiijj;Ha;^e  ami  even  style  it  occasionally 
shows  some  resemblance.  So  late  a  date,  however, 
seems  to  be  excludeil  by  the  fact  that  it  a|i|)ears  to 
have  been  \isecl  by  the  LXX  translator  of  Isaiah  ; 
for  the  i-endering  of  Is  3'",  'say  of  the  ri^'hteous 
that  it  is  well,'  by  o^cw^ci'  rbv  diKaiov  6ti  Svaxpv'^'^o^ 
ijuif  eiTTiv,  '  let  us  bind  the  righteous  because  he  is 
disagreeable  to  us,'  is  most  easily  explained  as  a 
reminiscence  of  ^^'is  2'-,  iveSpiOaut^ev  rbv  dUatov  6ti 
50<rxp'i'''roi  rjnTf  ioTiv,  since  on  the  one  hand  the  adjec- 
tive belongs  to  the  choice  vocabulary  of  the  lalter 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  Greek  Isaiah,  and  on 
the  other  the  substitution  of  the  1st  for  the  2nd 
pei'son  seems  to  require  this  explanation  ;  for  if 
n^N  had  been  merely  misread  ^•izi^i,  the  2iid  person 
would  have  been  retained.  The  same  acc(junt  is 
probably  to  be  given  of  LXX  Is  44-°  compared  with 
Wis  1.')'",  while  in  11"=  of  the  latter  the  substitution 
of  '  a  drop  of  morning  dew"  descending  to  the  earth  ' 
for  'a  drop  of  a  bucket'  (Is  40")  makes  it  im- 
probable that  the  Greek  of  Wisdom  is  borrowing 
from  that  of  Isaiah.  Since  the  LXX  translation 
of  Isaiah  cannot  well  be  later  than  150  B.C.,  that 
of  Wisdom  should  be  somewhat  earlier  than  that 
date. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  later  than  the 
LXX  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  since  it  ex- 
hibits certain  technicalities  which  are  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  by  that  work,  e.g.  oXoKavrujxa, 
TTodrjp-qs,  ^^i\ajfi6^t  x^'po'roiT^Toj'  for  7'^N,  /SSeXtry/Aara 
for  n2i'in,  etc.  Yet  where  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  reproduced  the  translator  of  Wisdom  did 
not  always  consult  the  LXX,  e.g.  18°,  ^Ktli'rj  i) 
yu^  Trpoeyvuiffdr}  iraTpaaLv  tj/xlov  represents  Ex  12^'-,  7'? 
Kin  D'-icc',  where  the  LXX  renders  the  words  diirer- 
ently.  In  16^'  the  unintelligible  17  iJ.iv  yap  vwdaraffis 
aov  Ti]v  ffi]v  -jrphs  riKva  yXvKvnjra  ivecpdvL'^e  apjjears  to 
treat  the  word  la'j,  '  white,'  in  Ex  W"  as  the  Hebrew 
for  '  to  a  son,'  where  the  LXX  renders  the  word 
correctly. 

The  character  of  the  language  is  probably  in 
agreement  with  the  date  thus  indicated,  i.e.  about 
200  B.C. 

The  relation  of  the  original  work  to  the  books 
of  the  OT  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Except  for  the  statement  of  the  author  that  lie 
had  been  commanded  by  God  to  build  the  Temple 
in  imitation  of  the  Tabernacle  (9^),  wherein  he 
clearly  claims  to  be  Solomon,  its  historical  informa- 
tion scarcely  goes  beyond  Numbers,  the  last  event 
narrated  being  the  plague  described  in  Nu  17""'° 
(IS^).  There  are,  indeed,  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  matter  contained  in  Wisdom  is  parallel  to  pass- 
ages in  the  other  books  of  the  OT ;  in  some  of 
these,  if  we  could  trust  the  canon  that  the  author 
of  a  passage  is  the  person  who  understands  it  best, 
we  should  certainly  assign  the  priority  to  Wisdom. 
Thus  in  Dt  8'  the  lesson  of  the  manna  is  said  to 
h.ave  been  '  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  utterance  of  the  mouth  of  God ' — an 
obscure  proposition,  since  the  manna  is  repeatedly 
called  '  bread ' ;  and  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Deuteronomist  does  not  allow  it  that  title  (29*),  the 
'  utterance  of  the  mouth  of  God '  is  far  from  clear. 
In  Wis  16=°  the  lesson  is  worded  '  that  the  fruits 
which  grow  do  not  feed  the  man,  but  Thy  word 
maintains  them  that  trust  in  Thee,'  and  it  is  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  nutritive  power  of 
the  manna  was  dependent  on  the  observation  of 
certain  precepts  :  collected  in  the  morning,  it  would 
resist  the  heat  of  the  oven  ;  but  the  heat  of  the 
sun  would  melt  it,  etc.  Hence  the  nutritive  power 
must  have  Iain  in  the  observation  of  the  precepts, 
not  in  the  substance  itself.  Were  there  no  other 
facts  to  be  considered,  we  should  naturally  regard 
the  text  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  mis-statement  of  the 
passage  of  Wisdom. 


Much  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  de.'icription 
of  the  making  of  wooden  images  :  Is  44'*""'  40=", 
compared  with  Wis  13""'".  In  the  latter  the  car- 
penter selects  suitable  timber*  for  some  article  of 
furniture,  uses  the  ihippings  to  cook  his  food,  and, 
if  some  crooked  and  knotty  piece  remain  which  is 
of  no  use  for  either  purpo.se,  fashions  it  in  his 
leisure  into  a  god.  In  the  account  in  Isaiah,  'half 
of  it  he  burnetii  in  the  lire  ;  on  half  of  it  ho  eateth 
flesh,  he  roasleth  roast  and  is  satished  ;  yea  he 
warmeth  himself ;  and  the  residue  thereof  he 
maki'tli  a  ^od,'  wherein  apparently  two  parts  of 
the  timber  are  employed  as  lirewood,  and  the  re- 
mainder used  for  the  idol — the  important  matter, 
that  the  primary  object  was  a  piece  of  furniture,  the 
secondary  lirewood,  being  forgotten  by  the  prophet, 
yet  very  clearly  somehow  in  his  mind.  The  fact 
that  the  idol  so  fashioned  has  then  to  be  secured 
by  a  nail  appears  in  its  right  place  in  Wis  13", 
whereas  in  Is  41'  it  is  remembered,  but  is  out  of 
its  right  place  ;  further,  Is  41''-  '  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  confused  reminiscence  of  Wis  15", 
where  the  potter  is  shown  to  be  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  all  idol-makers,  for,  instead  of  reflecting  that 
he  is  clay  himself,  he  tries  to  rival  the  goldsmith 
and  the  w  orker  in  bronze. 

Similarly,  whereas,  .according  to  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Kings,  Solomon  was  told  in  a  dream 
to  make  a  wish  and  chose  wisdom,  the  account  of 
the  matter  in  this  book  is  much  less  fantastic  ;  he 
was,  he  says,  a  lad  of  great  talent,  and  pursued 
the  study  with  all  his  might,  employing  among 
other  expedients  prayer.  In  the  [miyer  (9')  he 
saj's :  '  Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  be  king  of  thy 
people,  and  judge  of  thy  sons  and  daughters' ;  in 
Kings,  in  lieu  of  this  modest  description  of  his 
subjects,  he  calls  them  (1  K  3°)  'a  great  people, 
that  cannot  be  numbered  nor  counted  for  multi- 
tude,' which  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Ch  V)  is  improved 
to  '  a  people  like  the  dust  of  the  eartii  in  multitude.' 
Here  too  sobriety  is  on  the  side  of  Wisdom. 

Internal  evidence  then,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
would  be  in  favour  of  making  Wisdom  older  than 
the  OT  books  which  contain  these  parallels  ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  charge  the  writer— on  the  supposition 
that  the  work  is  pseudonymous — with  any  actual 
anachronism ;  thus,  whereas  Philo  gives  as  the 
list  of  his  own  accomplisliments  ('  the  handmaids 
of  Wisdom,' ed.  Mangey,  1.  530)  grammar,  geometry, 
and  music,  those  claimed  for  Solomon  (T"'™)  are 
'  to  know  how  the  world  was  made  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  elements,  the  beginning,  ending,  and 
midst  of  the  times  (i.e.  probably  ancient,  modern, 
and  mediaeval  history),  tlie  alterations  of  the  turn- 
ings (of  the  sun)  and  the  change  of  seasons,  the 
circuits  of  years  and  the  position  of  stars,  the 
natures  of  living  creatures  and  the  dispositions  of 
beasts,  the  forces  of  the  winds  and  the  reasonings 
of  men,  the  diversities  of  plants  and  the  virtues  of 
roots' — a  list  which  shows  little  sign  of  Greek 
influence,  but  is  much  more  suggestive  of  the 
learning  of  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  Arabia.  It  may 
be  observed  that  'the  operation  of  the  elements,' 
i.e.  the  use  to  which  substances  can  be  put,  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  what  is  meant  by  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  in  Gn  3'.  The  most  decided 
Hellenism  in  the  book  appears  to  be  the  Platonic 
tetrad  of  the  virtues  in  8',  which,  however,  is  likely 
(cf.  the  Syriae  version)  to  be  an  introduction  of 
the  Greek  editor.  And,  with  regard  to  those  ideas 
which  are  peculiarly  Jewish,  too  little  is  known  of 
the  real  history  of  the  Israelitish  mind  to  permit 
of  any  certain  chronology  of  its  products. 

Besides  this,  it  seems  surprisin"  that  an  author 
of  such  marked  ability  should  employ  a  jiscudonym, 

•  tvKivrrrov  ^uToi',  of  which  the  original  seems  to  be  nK3  i"V  ; 
Exodus  liahha,  15,  in  a  similar  context,  misread  nyj.  The 
Armenian  has  this  right,  phait  gtgheUik. 
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and  in  particular  adopt  the  mask  of  Solomon,  in 
whose  mouth  the  lierce  condemnation  of  idolatry 
is  peculiarly  inappropriate,  whilst  the  attack  on 
unlawful  unions  and  their  fruit  is  scarcely  toler- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  tone  and  style  of  many  sections  are  sugijes- 
tive  of  a  date  many  centuries  later  than  Solomon  ; 
side  by  side  with  passages  which  in  sublimity  are 
equal  to  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  prophecies 
and  tlie  Psalms,  there  are  some  which  resemble  the 
subtletiesof  the  Midrash  and  themeclianical  rhetoric 
of  Pliilo.  There  is,  however,  thegreatestdilliculty 
in  assigning  any  date  to  matters  which  come  in 
these  categories.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  delini- 
tion  of  fear  in  17",  '  fear  is  nothing  but  the  betrayal 
of  the  succours  provided  by  the  reasoning,'  Good- 
rick  (ad  loc.)  says:  'This  sententious  statement 
is  probably  direct  from  the  lips  of  some  Greek 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.'  He  is, 
however,  unable  to  quote  any  delinition  by  Greek 
philosophers  which  remotely  resembles  it,  and  no 
author  can  be  charged  with  borrowing  until  his 
source  has  been  indicated.  The  sentence  which 
follows  in  the  Greek  is  so  mistranslated  as  to  be 
unintelligible. 

It  would  seem  then  that,  without  a  longer 
specimen  of  the  original  than  the  fragment  pre- 
served in  the  Midrash,  location  of  the  work  is 
impossible. 

4.  Contents. — The  work  falls  into  three  main 
divisions:  (1)  1-6'^  addressed  to  rulers  who  are 
warned  against  tyranny  on  the  gi"ound  of  future 
judgment ;  this  portion  is  entirely  in  verse  of  the 
Hebrew  style ;  (2)  6'^-8'-',  definitions  of  Wisdom 
and  a  brief  autobiography  ;  (3)  9-end,  contain- 
ing the  author's  prayer  to  the  Divine  Being,  into 
which  homilies  on  the  early  biblical  history  are 
inserted.  In  the  two  last  sections  verse  and  prose 
are  mixed. 

In  all  three  parts  the  author  expresses  some 
remarkable  views.  The  first  is  noteworthy  for  the 
account  of  the  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Just  Man  by 
a  shameful  death,  whose  resurrection,  however, 
brings  confusion  on  the  conspirators,  who  are  now 
convinced  that  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  was 
no  idle  boast.  This  passage  (2'--5^)  seems  closely 
related  to  Is  53,  while  some  of  the  traits  resemble 
the  description  of  the  fate  of  the  Just  Man  in 
Plato's  Republic,  bk.  ii.  ;  it  is,  however,  far  nearer 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  Passion  than 
either  of  those  passages,  and  appears  to  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  that  con- 
ception. When  in  Mt  27"  those  who  watch  the 
portents  that  arose  at  the  Crucifixion  infer  that 
'  this  was  the  Son  of  God,'  Wis  5""^  would  seem  to 
furnish  the  argument. 

In  the  second  section  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  Wisdom  so  worded  that  the  Greeks  would  with- 
out hesitation  have  identified  her  with  their  goddess 
Athene,  who  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as  the  early 
commentators  observed,  is  the  forethought,  skill, 
and  virtue  of  the  characters.  By  entering  from 
generation  to  generation  into  holy  souls  she  repro- 
duces friends  of  God  and  prophets.  His  theory, 
then,  of  prophecy  is  that  afterwards  formulated  by 
Maximus  of  Tyre  (Dissert.  13),  according  to  whom 
it  is  an  intensified  form  of  knowledge  ;  the  person 
whose  knowledge  of  the  conditions  is  most  thorough 
will  best  be  able  to  foretell  the  result.  Thus  Wis- 
dom is  '  a  radiation  of  eternal  light,  a  stainless 
mirror  of  the  divine  activity,  and  an  image  of  His 
goodness'  (7^").  His  idea  of  this  'radiation'  is 
materialistic  ;  it  is  a  substance  so  fine  as  to  be  able 
to  penetrate  all  other  things,  which  it  also  excels 
in  rapidity.  In  the  long  list  of  epithets  whereby 
he  endeavours  to  describe  it  (7°-'-''),  it  is  probable 
that  each  was  intended  to  convey  some  feature, 
but,  if  the  passage  be  a  translation,  we  cannot  I 


always  be  sure  that    the  sense  has  been  given 
faithfully. 

In  the  third  section  the  author  applies  his  theory 
of  Wisdom  to  the  national  records,  and  is  doubtless 
to  some  extent  a  rationalist;  if,  e.g.,  Wisdom 
enabled  Noah  to  save  the  human  race  from  the 
Flood,  the  meaning  is  evidently  that  Noah  possessed 
the  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  foretell  the 
catastrophe  and  devise  means  to  escape  it.  And, 
indeed,  wlien  he  asserts  that  Wisdom  became  a 
shade  in  the  day  and  a  star-fiame  at  night  (10") 
and  brought '  them'  through  the  Red  Sea  (v.'*),  he 
very  probably  implies  .some  Euhemeristic  inter- 
pretation of  the  miracles.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  apparently  accepting  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives, he  endeavours  to  show  the  Divine  wisdom 
which  they  involved.  Comparison  between  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Egyptians  leads  him  to  discuss  pagan  worships, 
which  he  attributes  to  intellectual  feebleness  ;  the 
most  excusable  are  to  his  mind  the  various  forms 
of  nature-worship,  the  least  excusable  the  cult  of 
clay  images.  To  idolatry  he  attributes  all  the 
vices,  and  dwells  especially  on  its  connexion  with 
sexual  immorality  and  infanticide.  The  work 
ends  with  powerful  descriptions  of  various  scenes 
of  the  Exodus,  wherein  the  appropriateness  of  the 
punishments  is  especially  emphasized. 

5.  Value  of  the  work. — From  the  point  of  view 
of  intellectual  ability  the  work  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha ;  besides 
containing  many  brilliant  aphorisms  it  displays  a 
capacity  for  continuous  and  consistent  thinking 
which  is  rare  in  Semitic  products.  As  an  ex- 
pounder of  Scripture  the  author  exhibits  great 
ability.  We  may  notice  his  proof  of  man's  poten- 
tial immortality  from  the  fact  that  in  the  story 
of  creation  everything  is  commanded  '  to  be ' ;  there 
is  no  mention  of  a  death-plant  (whereas  there  is  of 
a  tree  of  life),  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth  is 
given  not  to  Hades  but  to  man  (l"-  '*).  The  work 
was  probably  of  the  greatest  importance  in  securing 
the  early  progress  of  Christianity.  Of  Scriptures 
showing  '  that  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered  these 
things  and  enter  into  his  glory'  (Lk  24-')  there  is 
none  comparable  in  clearness  with  Wis  2-5,  and 
the  potency  of  this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  such 
controversialists  as  Hippolytus  is  probably  what 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  book  to  tne  Synagogue. 
The  Resurrection  and  the  Final  Judgment  are 
taught  with  a  clearness  and  certainty  to  which  the 
OT  oSers  no  parallel.  Further,  Christian  contro- 
versy with  pagans  would  seem  to  have  been  directed 
by  the  discussion  of  idolatry  which  occupies  chs. 
13-15.  In  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians  the 
words  (Ac  17")  ^rdv  rbv  8(6v  el  &pa  yc  ^T]\a(pifiaeiav 
airrov  Kal  eOpoid'  seem  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Oeiv 
^TjToufTes  Kal  6^\ovr€s  ^vpuv  in  the  same  context  in 
Wis  13',  and  the  words  which  follow  in  tlie  address, 
Xpi"yv  ^  dpyijpix}  ij  \i6tp,  x^P'^'Yf^^'^^  rix^V^  ^ai  ^vdvfi- 
■f}<Teus  ivffpilnrov,  parajihrase  what  follows  in  Wisdom 
(13'"),  ^pya  x^ipCov  avQpuTTtav  xp^<^^v  i^ai  dpyvpov,  t^x'^V^ 
ilxij.(K{TTiixa.  Further,  the  list  of  crimes  which  in 
Ro  1-'"''  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  idolatry  appears 
to  be  a  rearrangement  of  Wis  14-^"'''.  The  notion 
of  a  .sjpiritual  Israel  which  is  found  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  is  to  some  extent  anticipated  by,  even  if 
it  be  not  actually  based  on,  the  theory  of  Wisdom 
that  the  righteous  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  Israel 
are  tlie  righteous. 

6.  The  text.— The  variants  of  the  Greek  MSS 
are  for  the  most  part  of  slight  importance,  but  in 
a  few  cases  they  suggest  revision  from  a  Hebrew 
original ;  so  10'  i^tiXaro,  MS  68  i^iTeivev,  perhaps 
ny-B'in  and  no'Cin ;  14'"  i<pvKax8-n,  MSS  106,  261 
iivo/iiaSt],  perhaps  mncj  and  no-^n ;  9"  ip  6(t>$a\/j.oh, 
MS  248  ivuiTTiov.  W^here  the  Greek  is  obscure,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  is  due  to  mis- 
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translation  or  corruption  ;  such  a  case  is  15'*,  xat  ri 
fuia  5^  t4  ^x^*""^*^  ffi^ovraC  avol*^  yap  ffvyKpi.v6fiiva  rdv 

Of  tlie  ancient  versions  tiie  Peshitta  Syriac,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Armenian  are  of  some  importance 
for  the  criticism  of  tlie  text.  The  first  of  these 
appears  to  be  made  from  the  Greek,  which  it  often 
seriously  mistranslates ;  there  are,  however,  pass- 
ages where  it  oilers  what  seems  to  be  the  sense 
intended  by  the  author,  where  the  Greek  text 
misrepresents  it — e.g.  8',  for  ei  Si  <pp6ri](n^  ipydferai. 
tlie  Syriac  offers  '  if  a  man  desires  to  do  handicraft,' 
which  is  certainly  more  like  what  was  meant.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  these  varieties 
can  convincingly  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  The  Latin  seems  to  have  preserved  a  line 
lost  in  the  Greek  copies,  2"" ;  in  some  places  it 
shows  curious  agreement  with  the  Syriac — e.g.  9" 
14",  '  qui  se  assumpsit '  for  rtf  KpaTovpTi,  which  in 
Syriac  is  naturally  represented  in  this  way.  The 
Armenian  has  some  noteworthy  renderings — e.g. 
15',  'on  the  [potter's]  wheel'  for  (iripoxOov,  which 
appears  to  be  what  was  intended.  The  source  of 
these  is  obscure. 

LiTEKATi'RE.  —  The  Conimentary  of  A.  T.  S.  Goodrick, 
London,  1913,  in  the  Oxford  Church  Bible  Commintar\i,  super- 
sedes ita  predecessors.  See  also  E.  Schiirer,  HJP  ll.  iii. 
[Edinburgh,  l?SGj  230ff. ;  F.  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  qriech- 
i^'-hen  Littt'ratur  in  der  Alezandrinerzeit,  Leipzig,  1891,  ii.  621 ; 
W.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  desJudentum^imneutest.  Zeitalter^, 
Berlin,  1906.  D.  S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

WITCHCRAFT.— See  Divination. 

WITNESS.  —  In  confirmation  of  the  gospel 
message  the  NT  appeals  to  two  kinds  of  witness, 
in  themselves  distinct,  but  serving  the  same  end. 

1.  The  human  witness  to  Christ. — The  primary 
business  of  the  Apostles  was  to  testify  as  eye- 
witnesses to  the  fiicts  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
and  above  all  to  His  resurrection.  The  ability  to 
do  this  was  the  qualification  demanded  in  the 
successor  to  Judas  (Ac  1-'),  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  Apostles  justified  their  claim  to  preach 
Jesus  (Ac  2'-  3'^  5'*- 10^")  and  to  speak  with  authority 
in  the  Church  (1  P  5')-  This  witness  could  be 
borne  only  by  those  who  had  been  specially  chosen 
to  do  so,  and  had  been  trained  by  personal  com- 
munion with  the  risen  Christ  (Ac  10'",  1  .Jn  1-  4'^). 
It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Paul  is  careful  to  show 
that  he  had  experienced  this,  though  not  in  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  it  had  been  granted  to 
the  older  apostles  (Ac  22'»,  1  Co  9').  It  soon  be- 
came clear  that  this  witness  must  be  given  at  the 
risk  of  liberty  and  life,  and,  though  in  the  NT 
fidprvi  does  not  pass  absolutely  into  the  sense  of 
'  martyr '  (see  Maetyr),  yet  in  Rev.  the  /xaprvpla 
'iTjtroii,  in  nearly  every  case,  is  connected  witli  suH'er- 
ing  {e.g.  P  6'  20'').  tn  1  Ti  6'^  a  like  connexion  of 
ideas  is  applied  to  our  Lord  Himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  '  witnessed  the  good  confession '  before 
Pontius  Pilate.  A  similar  sense  may  attach  to 
ixapTvpwv  in  He  12'  if  we  regard  the  'cloud  of 
witnesses '  as  consisting  of  those  who  have  already 
sealed  their  faith  by  suffering.  But  the  word  may 
here  mean  no  more  than  interested  onlookers 
watching  those  engaged  in  the  warfare  which  they 
themselves  have  already  accomplished. 

2.  The  Dlyine  Witness.  —  Throughout  the 
apostolic  writings  runs  the  conviction  that  God 
is  constantly  witnessing  in  various  ways  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  In  Ac  14'  15'  miracles  are 
taken  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  preaching  of 
Christ  among  the  Gentiles  is  so  attested  (cf.  Gal  3'). 
But  it  is  chiefly  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  this  witness  is  borne.  This  work  is 
seen  in  the  individual  and  in  the  Church.  The 
hope  that  Christ  has  made  us  sons  of  God  is  con- 
verted into  a  certaintj'  by  the  voice  of  the  Divine 
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Spirit  speaking  within  us  (Ro  8").  In  1  Jn  5»-" 
tlie  meaning  of  this  witne.ss  is  drawn  out  in  fuller 
detail.  Christ's  coming  was  by  water  (baptism) 
and  blood  (the  Cross).  But  these  historic  facts 
must  be  brought  into  personal  relation  with  every 
life,  or  they  have  no  reality  for  that  life.  It  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  does  this.  He  teaches  every  man 
to  know  that  new  life  has  come  to  him  because 
Christ  accepted  His  mission  and  died  upon  Calvary. 
'There  are  three  who  bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  water,  and  the  blood '  (v.").  This  witness  is 
Divine  (v.");  every  one  can  test  it  in  his  own 
heart  (v.'°)j  and  it  consists  of  the  po.ssessinn  of 
eternal  life  through  the  Son  (v.").  But  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  is  not  confined  to  this 
inward  conviction.  It  appears  also  in  the  bestowal 
of  charismatic  gifts  on  the  faithful  (He  2*),  especi- 
ally that  of  preaching,  which  exists  only  to  testify 
to  Jesus  (Rev  19'°),  and  in  the  fulfilment  by  Christ 
of  Scriptures  in  which  the  Spirit  has  spoken  of 
Him  (He  10»  ;  cf.  1  P  1"). 

The  consistency  with  wliich  the  NT  writers  dwell 
upon  tliis  varied  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
Christ  is  remarkable.  Modern  preaching  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered  this  note,  but  there  is  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  the  need  of  it,  and  the  results  of  evan- 
gelistic work,  especiallj'  in  the  foreign  mission  field, 
are  daily  illustrating  its  meaning  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

Lttkrature. — H.  B.  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT^ 
London,  1909  ;  D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Authority  of  Christ,  Edin- 
burgh, 19U6,  cli.  vii.  C.  T.  DiMONT. 

WOE. — The  word  oi'a(  (LXX  equivalent  for  mk 
and  'in)  occurs  freely  in  the  LXX,  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  (esp.  xciv.,  c),  and  in  the  Gospels,  but  is 
found  only  twice  in  the  Epistles  (1  Co  9'" — 'Woe 
is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,'  and  Jude  ", 
where  a  reference  is  made  to  the  false  teachers  in 
the  Church — '  Woe  unto  them  !  for  they  went  in  the 
way  of  Cain,'  i.e.  as  men  in  the  wrong,  entertain- 
ing a  murderous  hostility  towards  tlie  lovers  of 
truth.  The  idiom  here  is  the  familiar  one  of 
prophetic  denunciation — 'Woe  be  to.'  The  sense 
in  1  Co  9'^  is  'Woe  is  mine,'  i.e.  'Divine  penalty 
awaits  me '). 

In  the  Apocalypse,  the  word  is  used  followed  by 
the  accusative  in  Rev  8'*.  The  solitary  eagle 
flying  across  the  sky  cries  with  a  great  voice, 
'Woe,  woe,  woe,  for  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth '  (the  threefold  woe  possibly  corresponding 
to  the  three  plagues  yet  to  fall  upon  the  earth). 
The  idea  here  is  hardly  that  of  denunciation,  but 
of  ominous  announcement.  Similarly  in  Rev  12'= 
(where  the  accusative  instead  of  the  dative  is  again 
used) — '  Alas  for  the  earth  and  for  the  sea.'  oi)o( 
introduces  each  section  of  the  three-fold  dirge  of 
lamentation  uttered  by  the  mourners  of  fallen 
Babylon  (Rev  IS'"-  '«■ '")  and  is  followed  by  the 
nominative— the  broken  construction  suggesting 
the  emotion  of  the  mourners. 

oval  is  used  in  Rev  9'"  1 1'*  as  a  feminine  substan- 
tive ('woe,'  'calamity')  indicating  the  disasters 
following  the  blowing  of  the  last  three  of  the 
seven  trumpets.  The  first  woe  is  the  plague  of 
tormenting  locusts  ;  the  second  is  the  slaughter 
wrought  by  the  fiery  horses  and  their  angel  riders  ; 
the  last  is  ajiparently  the  final  overthrow  of  Satan 
and  the  completed  destruction  of  the  wicked  in  the 
drama  of  12-20.  H.  BuLCOCK. 

WOMAN.— The  position  of  woman  in  any  .section 
or  period  of  society  is  a  recognized  test  of  the  con- 
temporary level  of  morality  and  general  enlighten- 
ment. Apostolic  Christianity  need  not  fear  this 
test.  In  fact,  the  exaltation  of  womanhood  is 
justly  claimed  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  the  world.     Doubtless 
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this  feature  of  its  inlluence  has  often  been  exagger- 
ated, either  by  jiiuntiiig  too  darkly  the  vices  of 
paganism  or  by  nej;lecling  the  actual  limitations 
of  historical  Christianity.  We  must  certainly 
beware  lest  we  take  the  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal 
as  descriptive  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
women  in  general  in  tlie  1st  cent,  of  the  Koman 
Empire.  '  At  the  worst,  these  vices  infected 
only  a  comparatively  small  class,  idle,  luxurious, 
enervated  bj'  the  slave  system,  depraveil  by  the 
example  of  a  vicious  court.  .  .  .  Both  the  litera- 
ture ami  the  inscriptions  of  that  age  make  us 
acquainted  with  a  very  different  kind  of  woman ' 
(S.  Dill,  Boman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius",  p.  87).  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
just  rights  of  married  women  were  much  more  fully 
recognized  by  Roman  law  than  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law  which  replaced  it:  'it  is  by  the  tendency  of 
their  doctrines  to  keep  alive  and  consolidate  the 
former  [proprietary  disabilities  of  married  females], 
that  the  expositors  of  the  Canon  Law  have 
deeply  injured  civilisation'  (H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  new  ed.,  1907,  p.  163;  cf.  EBr^^  xxviii. 
783).  J.  Donaldson  (one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library)  indeed  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  '  in  the  first  three  centuries  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  that  Christianity  had 
any  favourable  effect  on  the  position  of  women, 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  it  tended  to  lower  their 
character  and  contract  the  range  of  their  activity' 
(CR  Ivi.  [1889]  433).  So  far  as  this  somewhat 
questionable  judgment  is  sound,  it  relates  to  the 
asceticism  of  the  Church  subsequent  to  the  Apos- 
tolic Age.  The  Pauline  '  asceticism'  springs  from 
a  different  source,  i.e.  the  expectation  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  end  to  all  earthly  things.  This  is 
an  important  fact  to  remember,  for  the  attitude 
of  apostolic  Christianity  to  woman  is  largely  due 
to  the  interaction  of  two  distinct  principles— the 
fundamental  Christian  assertion  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  human  personality,  and  the  eschato- 
logical  foreshortening  of  the  time,  which  could  not 
fail  to  hinder  the  social  application  of  the  former 
principle. 

1.  The  religions  equality  of  woman  with  man 
before  God  is  clearly  asserted  by  Paul :  '  as  many 
of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on 
Christ.  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be 
no  male  and  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (Gal  S'-''- ■'*).  The  mutual  dependence  of 
man  and  woman,  and  their  common  origin  in  God, 
teach  that  the  male  has  no  exclusive  place  'in  the 
Lord  '  (1  Co  11"- '-').  This  result  of  the  evangelical 
evaluation  of  human  nature  (see  art.  Man)  lifts 
the  Christian  idea  of  woman  clearly  above  that 
of  the  contemporary  Jud.aism,  which  in  several 
noticeable  ways  ditierentiated  woman  religiously 
from  man  (cf.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Jitden- 
turns^,  p.  490  f.).  The  morning  service  of  Judaism 
still  retains  the  ancient  thanksgiving:  'Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman'  (Authorised 
Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  6).  We  naturally  think 
of  the  '  Court  of  the  Women '  in  the  Temple,  be- 
yond which  no  woman  might  pass.  '  Her  work 
is  to  send  her  children  to  be  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue :  to  attend  to  domestic  concerns,  and  leave 
her  husband  free  to  study  in  the  schools  :  to  keep 
house  for  him  till  he  returns '  (C.  Taylor,  Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers'^.  Cambridge,  1897,  p.  15). 
If  such  significant  limitations  as  these  are  found 
in  contemporary  Judaism,  notwithstanding  the 
general  humanity  of  its  relationships  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  nation.al  religion,  it  need  not  s\irprise 
us  to  find  no  etiective  assertion  of  the  religious 
equality  of  woman  emanating  from  Roman  jiatriot- 
ism  or  Greek  philosophy.     Plato,  it  is  true,  had 


argued  that  the  di/ferentice  of  sex  ought  not  to 
constitute  any  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  a  woman's 
personal  powers  :  '  None  of  the  occupations  which 
comprehend  the  ordering  of  a  state  belong  to 
woman  as  woman,  nor  yet  to  man  as  man  ;  but 
natural  gifts  are  to  be  found  here  and  there,  in 
both  sexes  alike  ;  and,  so  far  as  her  nature  is  con- 
cerned, the  woman  is  admissible  to  all  pursuits 
as  well  as  the  man  ;  though  in  all  of  them  the 
woman  is  weaker  than  the  man '  (Republic,  455, 
Eng.  tr.'  by  J.  LI.  Davies  and  D.  J.  Vaughan, 
London,  1906,  p.  161  f.).  But  this  theoretical 
judgment  relates  to  social,  not  religious,  equality, 
l^robahly  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  welcome  given 
to  woman  in  Christian  worship  could  be  found  in 
the  cults  of  Isis  and  Magna  Mater,  which  became 
so  popular  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  (not  to 
be  found  in  Mithraism  ;  cf.  1"".  Cumont,  Les  Mystires 
de  Mithra^,  Brussels,  1913,  p.  183).  To  the  wel- 
come which  those  cults  gave  to  woman  they  owed 
no  small  measure  of  their  success ;  by  its  deeper 
satisfaction  of  woman's  needs  Christianity  was 
helped  to  win  its  victory  over  them.  That  there 
is  much  in  the  gospel  of  the  Cross  to  appeal  to  the 
peculiar  nature  and  temperament  of  woman  needs 
no  argument.  There  is  some  measure  of  truth 
in  the  assertion  that  '  the  change  from  the  heroic 
to  the  saintly  ideal,  from  the  ideal  of  Paganism 
to  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  was  a  change  from  a 
type  which  was  essentially  male  to  one  which  was 
essentially  feminine'  (Lecky,  History  of  European 
Alorals^,  vol.  ii.  p.  362).  But  the  full  truth  is  seen 
rather  in  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ ;  as  F.  W. 
Robertson  has  well  said  (Sermons,  2nd  ser.,  London, 
1875,  p.  231):  'His  heart  had  in  it  the  blended 
qualities  of  both  sexes.  Our  humanity  is  a  whole 
made  up  of  two  opposite  poles  of  character — the 
manly  and  the  feminine.' 

2.  A  larger  life  of  social  fellowship  and  service 
was  thrown  open  to  women  by  apostolic  Christi- 
anity. The  story  of  the  primitive  Church  signifi- 
cantly begins  with  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
the  apostolic  meetings  for  prayer  (Ac  1").  Their 
presence  and  activity  are  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  references  to  Tabitha  (9^),  Mary  the  mother 
of  John  Mark  (12'=),  Lydia  (16"),  Damaris  (17**), 
Priscilla  (18^).  The  story  of  Sapphira  (5"')  implies 
the  comparatively  independent  membership  and 
responsibility  of  women  within  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Priscilla  illustrates  their  active  evan- 
gelism (18-').  Attention  is  expressly  called  to 
the  '  multitudes '  of  women  converts  added  to  the 
Church  (5").  The  story  of  Thekla  (Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thekla,  in  F.  C.  Conybeare's  Monuments 
of  Early  Christianity'^,  London,  1896,  pp.  61-88) 
doubtless  rests  on  some  historic  basis.  '  Thekla 
became  the  type  of  the  female  Christian  teacher, 
preacher,  and  baptiser,  and  her  story  was  quoted  as 
early  as  the  second  century  as  a  justification  of 
the  right  of  women  to  teach  and  to  bajitise '  (W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Lon- 
don, 1893,  p.  375).  Clement  of  Rome,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  refers  to  the  suH'erings  endured 
by  women  under  the  Neronian  persecution  (Ep. 
ad  Cor.  i.  6).  The  spread  of  Christianity  amongst 
women  of  high  rank  is  probably  exemplified  in 
Pomponia  Grajcina  (Tacitus,  Aymals,  xiii.  32), 
the  wife  of  Plautius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain. 
Another  probable  example  is  supplied  by  Domitilla 
(banished  in  A.D.  96),  the  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixvii.  14). 

The  details  of  Church  life  which  we  gather  from 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  particularly  as  to  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  amply  confirm  what  has  been  said  (e.g. 
Ph  4^^*,  1  Co  1";  the  numerous  salutations  to 
women  in  Ro  16).  Paul  speaks  of  Phoebe  as  a 
'deaconess'  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrece  (Ro  16'), 
in  terms  that  suggest  her  ability  and  will  to  give 
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generous  help  to  poorer  Christians.  The  deacon- 
esses of  wliom  Pliny  speaks,  early  fti  the  L'nii  cent. 
{Ep.  X.  90),  were  shivo  girls.  It  is  clear  that  women 
equally  witli  men  could  he  regariled  as  the  organs 
of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  Corinthian  Churcli 
(cf.  Pri.scilla  and  Ma.\imilhi  among  the  Mon- 
tanists),  since  Paul  desires  that  every  woman 
praying  or  prophesying  shall  Iiave  her  head  veiled 
(1  Co  11°).  This  is  a  corollary  from  the  admission 
of  women  into  the  Church,  since  Christian  fellow- 
sliip  is  es.sentially  constituted  by  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  (Ro  8").  To  this  proof  of  woman's  religious 
equality  with  man  there  seems  to  be  no  necessary 
contradiction  in  the  fact  that  Paul  a  little  later 
(1  Co  14**)  forbids  women  to  speak  {\a\df)  in  the 
churches  (see,  however,  the  Commentaries  on  this 
disputed  passage) ;  the  contrast  simply  shows  that 
the  Spirit  could  override  ordinary  social  conven- 
tions (cf.  the  prophesying  of  tlie  four  daughters 
f  Philip  the  evangelist,  Ac  21' ;  the  virginity  of 
these,  as  of  the  daughters  named  in  1  Co  7^",  does 
not  yet  constitute  an  'order').  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  we  tind  a  regular  roll  of  'widows'  (see 
art.  Widows),  who  have  provision  made  for  them 
by  the  Church  (1  Ti  5"-  ;  cf.  Ac  6'  9»»--").  Thus 
Cliristianity  met  the  physical  needs  of  a  cla.ss 
specially  likely  to  sutler  (cf.  E.  Renan,  Les  Ap6tres, 
Paris,  186(3,  p.  122),  as  it  met  the  spiritual  needs 
of  women  in  general. 

3.  The  place  of  women  in  marriage  gained  a 
higher  interpretation.  The  Greek  world  is  char- 
acterized by  the  practical  absence  of  family  life  in 
the  best  sense ;  the  Greek  wife  lived  in  seclusion 
and  ignorance.  '  The  courtesan  was  the  one  free 
woman  of  Athens'  (Lecky,  op.  cit.,  ii.  293).  The 
Roman  matron  had  indeed  held  a  high  place  in  the 
ancient  Roman  home,  though  she  [lassed  into  the 
absolute  legal  power  of  her  husband  by  the  older 
type  of  religious  marriage.  Under  the  early  Roman 
Empire,  the  position  of  married  women  was  often 
one  of  social  and  legal  independence  (Friedliinder, 
Roman  Life  and  Manners,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  236),  but 
this  was  the  outcome  of  the  newer  type  of  marriage 
as  a  civil  contract ;  its  laxity  of  divorce  and  the 
break-u))  of  the  older  family  life  show  its  peculiar 
perils.  Roman  morality,  in  fact,  broke  down,  here 
as  elsewhere,  because  it  had  not  found  its  reinforce- 
ment and  transfiguration  in  religion  (cf.  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  The  Eeligious  Experience  of  the  Roman 
People,  London,  1911,  p.  466).  It  was  in  the  iden- 
tification of  morality  and  religion  that  the  strength 
of  Judaism  lay.  The  Jewish  wife,  it  is  true,  held 
a  leg.al  position  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
husband.  But  the  relationship  was  redeemed  by 
the  quality  of  the  humanity  which  was  so  typical 
a  product  of  the  OT  religion.  Consequently,  the 
family  life  of  the  Hebrew-Jewish  people,  in  some 
measure,  prepared  for  the  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  woman's  religious  equality  made  by  apos- 
tolic Christianity  (cf.  the  fine  portrait  of  the 
'virtuous  woman'  in  Pr  31'°'-).  What  these  were 
may  be  seen  from  Paul's  statement  of  the  mutual 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife  (Eph  5--'^^).  Not 
only  is  the  spirit  of  that  relationship  to  be  the  new 
law  of  love,  but  the  relationship  itself  is  made 
sacramental  by  its  comparison  with  that  existing 
between  Christ  and  the  Church.  We  can  hardly 
exaggerate  the  gulf  that  separates  this  idea  of  mar- 
riage from  that  in  which  the  relationship  is  prim- 
arily physical.  Indeed,  the  religious  disabilities 
of  women  .seem  to  rest,  at  least  in  part,  on  primi- 
tive sexual  tabus  (cf.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The 
Religion  of  the  Semites^,  Lonilon,  1894,  [ip.  299  n., 
379  n.  ;  A.  E.  Crawley,  The  Mi/stie  Rosr.,  London, 
1902,  p.  52).  Christianity,  in  principle,  if  not 
always  in  practice,  has  lifted  woman  above  the 
sexual  level,  at  which  her  chief  raison  dCHre  is  the 
gratification  of  man's  passions,  and  has  joined  her 


personality  to  his,  as  contributory  to  a  comni<in 
social  life.  Marriage  is  to  be  Iicid  in  honoui 
among  all  (lie  13';  cf.  1  Ti  4').  Paul,  indeed,  pre 
fers  celibacy  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  time  {i.e.  on  eschatological  grunncls).  But  he 
recognizes  both  the  innocence  of  the  sexual  tie 
and  the  equal  claims  of  the  man  and  the  wonuin  in 
regard  to  it  (I  Co  7^') — surely  a  disproof  of  any 
'  asceticism '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  w  ord. 
The  emphasis  on  chastity  (6™-,  Eph  5^),  so  chnrac- 
terislic  of  early  Christian  ethics,  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1  Co  6'");  the  condemnation  of  extra- 
marital sexual  relationships  is  the  natural  com- 
l)lementof  the  attitude  to  marriage  itself  (1  Til  4'). 
The  moral  tie  that  unites  the  Christian  even  to  an 
unbelieving  p.artner  is  fully  recognized  (1  Co  7'-'-) ; 
the  unbelieving  hu.sband  may  be  won  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Christian  wife  (1  P  3'),  which  is  a 
better  adornment  than  that  of  outward  apparel 
(v.^'- ;  cf.  1  Ti  2'').  The  ideals  of  Christianity  in 
the  1st  cent,  in  regard  to  womanly  conduct  are 
well  summarized  in  the  exhortation  of  Clement  of 
Rome:  'Let  us  gui<le  our  women  toward  that 
which  is  good  :  let  them  show  forth  their  lovely 
disposition  of  purity  ;  let  them  prove  their  sincere 
atlection  of  gentleness;  let  them  make  manifest 
the  moderation  of  their  tongue  through  their 
silence  ;  let  them  show  their  love,  not  in  factious 
preferences  but  without  partiality  towards  all  them 
that  fear  God,  in  holiness'  (ao  Cor.  xxi.  7,  Tlie 
Apostolic  Fathers,  tr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London, 
1891  ;  cf.  Tit  2^'). 

4.  The  limitations  of  apostolic  Christianity  in 
regard  to  wromen  were  such  as  were  inevitable  from 
its  historical  origin  and  eschatological  outlook.  Tlie 
Jewish  training  of  Paul,  for  exanlple,  accounts  for 
much  in  his  attitude,  stich  as  the  argument  that 
women  should  be  veiled  'because  of  the  angels' 
(1  Co  11'").  The  expectation  of  a  speedy  end  largely 
explains  his  preference  of  celibacy  to  marriage  {V  ; 
cf.  Rev  14'),  which  is  certainly  not  due  to  his 
Judaism  (cf.  Bousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  493).  The  asceti- 
cism of  Paul  must  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  dili'eront 
from  and  more  innocent  than  the  dualistic  (Greek) 
asceticism  of  the  later  Church.  Naturally,  some 
of  the  premisses  in  the  NT  arguments  for  woman's 
subjection  to  man  no  longer  appeal  to  us,  even  if 
the  conclusion  does  (e.g.  1  Ti  2'-'-).  Westermarck's 
criticism  of  this  ultimately  Jewish  emphasis  on 
woman's  subjection  to  man,  as  being  'agreeable  to 
the  selfishness  of  men'  (Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  654),  ignores  the  atmosphere 
which  redeems  it,  i.e.  its  moral  and  religions  inter- 
pretation in  the  Christianity  of  the  NT.  We 
should  rather  recognize,  as  Dobschiitz  does  (Chris- 
tian Life  in  the  Priitiitioe  Church,  p.  377)  in  regard 
to  Paul's  asceticism,  that  '  Christ  triumphs  in  him 
over  the  spirit  of  the  age.' 
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WONDER.— See  Miracles,  Sign. 

WOOL  {Ipiov). — Tlie  two  passages  in  which  wool 
is  mentioned  in  tl\e  NT  (He  9'",  Kev  1»)  call  for 
little  comment.  In  He  9'"  tlie  writer  allndes  to 
the  symbolic  and  ceremonial  use  of  scarlet  wool  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  wliile  in  Rev  1"  the  hair  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  compared  to  white  wool.  White 
wool,  here  as  elsewliere  (cf.  Ps  147'",  Is  1'*,  Dn  7"), 
is  tlie  emblem  of  purity.  St.  John  clearly  has  in 
view  the  locns  classious,  Dn  7",  wliere,  however,  the 
white  hair  belongs  to  the  Ancient  of  Days.  The 
transference  of  the  metaphor  to  the  Son  of  Man  is 
noteworthj-,  in  view  of  the  strict  adherence  to 
Daniel's  account  in  the  Apocrypha  (cf.  Enoch, 
.\lvi.  1). 

Wool  has  always  been  an  important  article  of 
commerce  in  Syria.  In  early  days  the  sole  measure 
of  a  man's  wealth  was  the  number  of  flocks  and 
herds  in  his  possession.  Among  these  the  sheep 
was  the  most  important  and  was  valued  especially 
for  its  wool.  At  a  time  when  silk  was  unknown 
and  Hax  was  scarce  and  liardly  obtainable  out  of 
Egypt,  wool  formed  the  principal  material  for 
clothing.  The  region  of  Gilead,  Moab,  and  Amnion 
was  pre-eminently  the  land  of  sheep-pasture  as  it 
is  to-day. 

Literature. — H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  BibW, 
London,  1911,  p.  133  ff.  ;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  new  ed.,  do.,  1910,  p.  313 ;  J.  C.  Geilcie,  The  Uoly  Land 
and  the  Bible,  do.,  1903,  pp.  12,  81-S4  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book 
of  Enoch,  Oxford,  18B3,  p.  127  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews-,  London,  1892,  p.  267  f.;  H.  B.  Swete,  The 
Apocalypse  of  HI.  John%  do.,  1907,  p.  16 ;  SDB,  p.  977  ;  HDB 
iv.  937 ;  EBi  iv.  5353.  P.  S.  P.  HANDCOCK. 

WORD. — The  English  substantive  '  word  '  is  used 
in  the  RV  to  translate  two  Greek  originals,  \6705 
and  jifiy-a..  Of  these  \byoi  is  by  far  the  more  com- 
mon, occurring  194  times  in  the  NT,  excluding  the 
Gospels.  In  153  of  these  it  is  translated  'word'; 
in  the  remainder  it  has  a  rather  wider  significance, 
e.g.  'treatise'  (Ac  1'),  '  matter,'  'reason,'  or  'ac- 
count' (Ac  8-'  1029  igs  28"  1938- "»  20=S  Ro  I41-, 
Ph  4"-",  He  4"  13',  1  P  3''^  4').  It  is  used  gener- 
ally to  mean  '  speech  '  or  '  utterance'  (Ac  14'-  20^ 
1  Co  1"  2'-  ■•  14",  2  Co  8'  W  11«,  Eph  4^9  6'',  Col  4"). 
In  Ac  11-^  it  is  tr.anslated  'report,'  in  Col  2''^ 
•show'  (i.e.  'pretext').  In  Ac  6^  7'',  1  Co  IS*", 
1  Ti  1"  3'  4»,  2  fi  2",  Tit  3"  it  is  translated  '  say- 
ing.' In  the  last  live  of  these  pas.sages  the  phrase 
is  the. same, '  faithful  is  the  saying  '  («(77-6s  0  Xiyos), 
which  seems  to  refer  to  a  quotation  from  a  Chris- 
tian hymn  or  from  some  recognized  liturgical 
formula. 

Clement  usesXivos  11  times.  In  9  of  the  passages 
it  is  simply  equivalent  to  '  word '  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  IJut  he  twice  introduces  a  quotation  from 
the  OT  with  the  phrase  '  For  the  holy  X670S  says' 
(ad  Cor.  13,  .56),  and  there  the  sense  seems  to  ap- 
proach closely  to  that  attached  to  the  word  in  the 
quotations  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles  given  above, 
i.e.  a  statement  of  recognized  authority. 

\byoi  is  found  three  times  in  the  Didache  and 
twice  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  in  neither 
of  these  writings  is  it  employed  in  any  way  which 
cannot  be  paralleled  from  the  NT. 

Ignatius  has  it  tliree  times  (Magn.  viii.,  Rom.  ii., 
Smyrn.  inscr. ).  In  the  first  of  tliese  he  refers  to 
our  Lord  as  the  Word  of  God ;  in  the  second  he 
calls  himself  a  '  Word  of  God,'  meaning  that  his 
life  and  death  are  a  testimony  which  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  his  friends.  He  greets  the  church 
of  Smyrna  as  being  '  in  the  Word  of  God,'  where 


tlie  Xo'vo!  is  conceived  as  the  inward  monitor 
which  directs  the  Christian's  life  (cf.  J.  IS.  Light- 
foot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii.  [1889]  vol.  ii.  p. 
288). 

Outside  the  Gospels  jifnui  is  found  only  in  29 
passages  of  the  NT,  14  of  these  bein"  in  Acts.  It 
IS  always  translated  'word'  in  the  llV  except  in 
Ac  5'-  ('things')  and  10"  ('saying').  Of  the  15 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  elsewhere  six  are  quota- 
tions from  the  OT.  It  is  used  once  by  Clement 
(ad  Cor.  30)  in  a  quotation  from  Job  11-- ^  It  is 
not  found  in  the  Didache,  Ep.  Barn.,  or  Ignatius. 
There  is  nothing  in  its  use  by  the  NT  writers 
which  calls  for  special  comment. 

In  many  passages  of  the  NT  no  special  signifi- 
cance attaches  to  X(i7os.  It  means  simply  'that 
which  is  said.'  But  '  the  AVord,'  or  '  the  NVord  of 
God,'  or  '  the  Word  of  the  Lord '  is  frequently  used 
in  a  semi-technical  sense  for  the  content  of  the 
message  which  the  Church  is  charged  to  deliver. 
Thus  in  Ac  i^  the  infant  Church  prays  for  courage 
to  speak  '  thy  word '  with  boldness  in  the  face  of 
persecution.  In  Ac  6-  the  apostles  refuse  to  for- 
sake '  the  word  of  God  '  to  serve  tables.  After  the 
appointment  of  the  deacons  '  the  word  of  God  in- 
creased.' It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples 
of  this  usage.  In  Ac  16^*  Xd7os  is  used  of  the  mes- 
sage sent  by  the  magistrates  at  Philippi  to  St. 
Paul's  jailer.  We  find  it  combined  with  a  number 
of  dift'erent  substantives  :  e.g.  '  grace '  (Ac  14^  20*-), 
'exhortation'  (Ac  13",  He  13==),  'salvation' 
(Ac  13=«),  'promise'  (Ro  9^),  'the  Cross,'  i.e.  the 
gospel  of  the  Crucified  Saviour  (1  Co  1'*),  '  wisdom 
and  knowledge'  (1  Co  128),  'truth'  (2  Co  6', 
Eph  l'^Coll^2Ti2'^Ja  l'^),  '  the  word  of  Christ ' 
(Col  S'"),  '  life'  (Ph  2'«,  1  Jn  1'),  '  hearing  '  (He  4=), 
'righteousness'  (5'^),  'oath'  (7=*),  'prophecy' 
(Rev  P  22'- »•'»•'*• '9 ;  cf.  the  Tpotp-qnKbi  \6yoi  of 
2  P  1'9),  'patience'  (Rev  3'"),  'testimony'  (12"). 
'  Word '  is  contrasted  with  '  power  '  or  '  realitiy '  in 
1  Co  4»,  2  Co  10",  Col  3",  1  Th  P,  1  Jn  3'".  This 
distinction  is  common  in  writers  of  the  classical 
period,  e.g.  Thucydides. 

In  most  of  these  passages  the  meaning  is  a  spoken 
message.  The  content  is  not  precisely  defined,  and 
might  vary  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time.  But 
X(570s  is  also  applied  to  written  documents.  Thus 
the  mention  of  the  '  word  of  promise '  in  Ro  9'  is 
followed  by  a  quotation  of  the  angels'  pledge  to 
Abraham  (Gn  18'").  In  2  P  1"  the  whole  corpus  of 
the  prophetic  writings  is  summed  up  as  the  pro- 
phetic \6yo%.  In  Gal  5'''  the  whole  Law  is  said  to 
be  summed  up  in  one  \6yos,  '  Thou  sbalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'  In  2  Ti  1'^  the  'pattern  of 
sound  words '  which  the  Apostle  exhorts  Timothy 
to  hold  may  be  presumed  to  be  some  definite  doc- 
trinal statement,  of  the  nature  of  a  creed.  In 
Rev  22  the  phrase  '  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book '  occurs  4  times,  '  the  words  of  this  book ' 
once,  meaning  the  exact  text  which  the  writer  has 
just  completed.  Thus  as  a  rule  '  word '  in  the 
NT  means  rather  more  than  in  current  English. 
But  the  meaning  is  sometimes  narrowed  to  the  one 
customary  among  ourselves. 

Xii7os  is  personal  in  two  passages  in  the  apos- 
tolic writings :  1  Jn  1',  where  the  author  speaks 
of  having  seen  and  handled  the  Word  of  life  ;  and 
Rev  19",  where  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  the 
crowned  heavenly  horseman  '  is  called  The  Word  of 
God.'  But  any  discussion  of  the  Johannine  Logos- 
doctrine  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

In  He  4'^  ('For  the  word  of  God  is  living,  and 
active,'  etc.)  there  is  perhaps  a  slight  approach 
tow'ards  a  personification  of  the  spoken  or  written 
Word.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  metaphorical 
use  of  p-^/ia  in  Eph  6"  ('Take  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God ').  R.  H.  Malden. 
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WORK. — This  article  deals  with  tlie  special 
sense  in  whicli  tlie  word  is  employed  in  the  N'l' 
of  the  office  of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel.  (For 
other  senses  see  Business,  Labour.)  Popular 
opinion  tends  to  rey:ard  spiritual  ministry  as  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  a  certain  temperament  re- 
quiring no  particuhir  ell'ort.  The  teaching  of  the 
NT  directly  contradicts  this  notion.  It  declares 
that  it  is  only  liy  systematic  and  severe  labour 
that  we  can  win  men  for  God.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  terms  used  in  the  .apostolic  writings.  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel  we  hear  the  Lord  speaking  of 
the  fulliUing  of  the  'work'  which  He  had  been 
sent  to  acconi)dish  (Jn  n').  This  word  (^^701')  was 
taken  up  by  the  Church  and  applied  to  the  task 
set  before  its  evangelists.  The  mission  entrusted 
to  Saul  and  Barnabas  is  described  as  '  the  work ' 
to  which  they  received  a  vocation  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  13= ;  cf.  14-«). 

In  the  Pauline  Epistles  this  work  is  said  to  be 
'the  work  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  the  definite  service 
which  Christ  lays  upon  believers  of  proclaiming 
the  gospel.  All  the  faithful  are  called  to  this. 
The  special  charismata  of  some  are  bestowed  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  for  '  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  unto  tlie  work  of  ministering'  (Eph  4'-). 
Abundant  activity  in  this  office  follows  a  firm 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  (1  Co  15^).  In  1  Co  3'"" 
the  '  work'  is  likened  to  a  building  which  must  be 
built  so  as  to  stand  the  test  of  the  tire  of  judgment. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  speak  of  the  Christian 
minister  as  the  ipyaTris  whose  ideal  is  to  produce 
nothing  which  will  shame  him  (2  Ti  2'').  The 
dignity  of  his  vocation  is  expressed  in  the  highest 
terms  when  he  is  named  a  '  fellow-worker  with 
God'  (I  Co  39,  2  Co  6>;  cf.  1  Th  3^  KVm).  The 
spirit  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  is  denoted 
by  another  word,  k6itos,  which  is  '  almost  a  tech- 
nical word  for  Christian  work'  (H.  B.  Swete, 
Apocalypse,  London,  1907,  p.  25),  and  signiiies  the 
weariness  which  attends  the  efl'ort  required  of 
those  who  undertake  this  work.  It  suggests  the 
idea  of  an  athlete  undergoing  great  fatigue  (see 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  London,  1891, 
p.  161).  With  its  cognate  verb  St.  Paul  uses  it  in 
this  connexion  some  twenty  times.  The  leaders 
of  the  Church  are  distinguished  by  it  (I  Th  5''^). 
It  must  be  endured  by  those  who  would  be  teachers 
of  the  Word  (1  Ti  5'').  The  Apostle  himself  had 
experienced  it  to  the  full  (1  Co  15'",  2  Co  11^). 

LiTERiTURE.  —  A.  W.  Robinson,  Co.operation  with  God, 
London,  IMS.  C.  T.  DiMONT. 

WORLD. — The  conception  of  the  world  in  the 
apostolic  writings  is  one  of  much  complexity.  Its 
content  is  derived  partly  from  the  OT,  partly  from 
later  Judaism ;  but  it  has  also  assimilated  an 
important  element  from  Greek  thought,  and  the 
peculiar  experience  of  early  Christianity  has  added 
to  it  a  sinister  significance  of  its  own.  Thus  the 
various  synonyms  by  which  it  is  expressed  reveal 
so  many  narrowly  dill'erentiated  senses  in  each, 
and  also  shade  oft'  into  each  other  in  such  a  way, 
that  a  delicate  problem  for  exact  exegesis  is  often 
created.  The  three  terms  chiefly  to  be  considered 
are  i]  oiKoviiivf},  6  aluiv  o5tos,  and  6  Kda^os,  which  in 
their  proper  significance  denote  the  world  respec- 
tively as  a  place,  a  period,  and  a  system. 

1.  The  spatial  conception  of  the  world.— The 
spatial  conception  of  the  world  as  the  orbis  ter- 
rarum,  the  comprehensive  abode  of  man  and  scene 
of  human  life,  is  rendered  in  the  OT  by  six  and  its 
more  poetical  synonym  '73ri,  which  in  the  LXX  are 
translated,  the  former  by  7^,  the  latter  by  olKov/x4vri 
{vice  versa  in  a  few  passages  in  Isaiah).  In  the 
apostolic  writings  77;  is  retained  in  this  sense  in 
quotations  from  the  LXX  (e.g.  Ac  2''-',  Ro  9",  He 
1'"),  also  in  Ac  17=^  Ja  5°,  and  frequently  in  the 


Apocalypse  (1°-'  3'°,  etc.).  The  more  distinctive 
term  is  i)  oUoviiivri  (sc.  yri).  Originally  it  was  used, 
with  racial  self-consciousness,  to  signify  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  Greek  life  and  civilization  (Herod, 
iv.  110);  but  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  same  unifying  inlluences 
as  those  by  whiidi  the  Greek  dialects  were  merged 
in  the  ko^p^,  it  came  to  express  a  view  and  feeling 
of  the  inhabited  world  as  overpassing  all  national 
distinctions  and  boundaries.  Later,  when  the  rule 
of  the  Cicsars  seemed  to  be  practically  co-extensive 
with  the  habitable  earth,  it  acquired  a  more  special 
sense — the  Empire  as  a  territorial  unity  (e.q.  Lk 
2') ;  but  in  the  apostolic  writings  it  has  the  larger 
significance,  the  world-wide  abode  of  man  (Ac  11-'" 
17"",  and  19-''  by  passionate  exaggeration,  '24",  Ro 
10'",  Rev  3'"  W),  or,  by  a  natural  transition,  man- 
kind (Ac  17^',  Rev  12'»).  As  an  example  of  the 
elasticity  whicdi  characterizes  the  use  of  these 
terms,  it  may  be  noted  that  to  express  the  same 
thought  of  the  world-wide  field  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  gospel  St.  Paul  prefers  k^mos  (Ro  1', 
Col  1") ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  gives  to  oUovixhri  the  proper  significance 
both  of  kIxt/xo!,  the  'terrestrial  order'  (l"),  and  of 
aiuiv  (cf.  the  unique  Tr)i>  /ii\\oviTai>  olKoviiivqv  of  2' 
and  fj^WovTos  alwvos,  6^). 

2.  The  temporal  conception  of  the  world.— The 
temporal  conception  of  the  world  as  a  swrulitm,  a 
cycle  of  history,  complete  within  itself  yet  related 
to  a  before  and  an  after,  is  distinctively  expressed  by 
aiuii>,  or  in  contrast  with  the  '  world  to  come,'  as 
actually  it  always  is,  by  6  atwv  oDtos  (1  Co  1-"  2''-  '• ' 
3'*,  2  Co  4-',  Epii  1-' ;  variants,  6  ^vearuis  atuv.  Gal 
l'  ;  0  aluf  ToC  Kda-fiov  tovtov,  Eph  2- ;  6  vvv  aliif,  1  Ti 
6",  2  Ti  4"',  Tit  2'2  ;    6  yi/;'  Ka:p6s,  Ro  3="  S">). 

The  use  of  oViy  in  this  sense,  as  denoting  the  present  order 
of  existence,  does  not  occur  in  the  OT  (Ec  3J1  ?),  but  is  character- 
istic of  later  Hebraism,  the  contrast  between  the  two  'teona* 
(nin  nSy,  K^n  D^iy)  bein^  an  essential  feature  in  tiie  Apoca- 
lyptic view  of  history.  Diilman  remarks  upon  the  absence  of 
evidence  for  this  form  of  expression  in  any  extant  pre-Christian 
writing  (Words  0/  Jesus,  p.  148);  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  later 
part^  of  the  Banich  Apocalypse,  in  U  Ezra  (e.g.  vi.  9,  vii.  12,  \'i, 
viii.  1.  52),  and  the  Slaeonic  Enoch.  In  Rabbinism  (Dalman, 
p.  150)  the  earhest  witnesses  for  the  expression  are  Hiltel  and 
Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  (li.  c.  a.d.  80).  The  idea,  however,  is 
vouched  for  by  earlier  documents,  Enoch,  Jubilees,  Agsumption 
of  Moses  (see  on  the  whole  subject  Bousset's  Religion  des 
Judentums-,  p.  278  ff.),  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  NT,  with  the  assumption  of  its, familiarity,  seems  to  imply 
its  popular  currency  (contrariwise,  Dalman — '  the  expressions 
characterised  the  language  of  the  learned  rather  than  that  of 
the  people  '  [p.  161]). 

But  while  aiwv  oCtos  is  primarily  a  time-concept, 
this  world-age  in  contrast  with  the  future  age  of 
the  'regeneration,'  the  temporal  element  tends  to 
become  secondary.  The  notion  of  a  jieriod  of  time 
(emphatic  in  1  Co  7^')  is  always  implied  ;  but  the 
ruling  idea  approximates  to  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  k6ij-/<.os,  the  organic  .system  of  terres- 
trial existence  {e.g.  in  1  Co  1'-"  6  ai'ui'  oDros  and  6 
Kdapos  are  parallel  and  .synonymous).  The  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  '  ;eons '  is  qualitative  even 
more  than  temporal:  the  one  is  'evil'  (Gal  I''), 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Devil  (2  Co  4'')  and 
kindred  spirits  (1  Co  2"-  *),  a  world  of  sin  and  death 
in  contrast  with  that  other  eternal  world  of  right- 
eousness (2  P  3")  and  life.  The  two,  indeed,  are 
thought  of  as  in  a  sense  contemporaneo\is  ;  the 
'\\'orld  to  come'  projects  itself  into  the  present; 
its  'powers'  are  ahea<ly  experienced  by  all  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  and  the  work  of 
spiritual  quickening  and  transformation  is  begun 
(He  6''). 

3.  The  world  as  an  organic  system.— The  world 
as  an  organic  system,  a  universe,  is  distinctively  6 
Koa/xo^, 

The  idea  which  underlies  all  the  various  uses  of  icoaixo^  is 
that  of  order  or  arrangement  (as  in  the  common  Homeric 
phrases,  Karii  *cda^oi'  =  ' in  an  orderly  manner';  learo  Kotrtiov 
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KaOiV<ti'  =  ' to  sit  in  order'),  and  since  the  atron^'est  impression 
of  un\arj'inp  and  reliable  order  in  nature  is  ^i^'en  by  the  move- 
ment of  ttie  lieavenly  bodies,  it  was  probably  to  this  that  the 
term  was  first  applied  in  a  more  special  sense.  In  classical 
Greek,  while  it  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  firma- 
ment above,  and  it«  sense  is  not  anywiiere  restricted  to  the 
earth,  so  also  in  the  LXX  it  translates  tt^f,  the  *  host '  of  heaven 
(in  Enoch  also,  xdaMOv  toii/  it>utiT-nipiav,  XX.  4).  and  elsewhere 
appears  only  in  the  sense  of  '  ornament.'  I'y  thaijoras  is  credited 
with  bavinir  been  the  first  to  employ  the  word  to  express  the 
philosophical  conception  of  an  ordered  universe  of  being 
(Plutarch,  de  I'lac.  I'hil.  886  li) ;  and  from  the  I'ythajioraiantt 
it  passed  into  the  common  vocabulary  of  philosophic  poeiry  atid 
speculation.  Plato  ((Jorifias,  508  A)  defines  Kotriu-oi;  in  its  widest 
extent,  ovpavov  ital  yijv  Ka't  6fov^  Kai  avOpwiTov^  Tr)V  KotvtovCav 
(Tvvfxeiv  KaL  tf>tXiav  Kai  Kotrp-WTrjra  Kal  iritj(ftpO(rvvTiv  »tal  SijcaioTTjTO, 
«ol  TO  oAof  toGto  5ca  ravTa  Koafiov  koXoiktiv  .  .  .  ovk  aKocr^iai', 
oyfie  aKoKatriav.  In  Stoicism  the  idea  was  further  develojied  in  a 
mystical  and  pantheistic  fashion.  The  universe, the  macrocosm, 
was  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  microcosm,  man.  It 
was  a  f(jiof  ffji^vxov  (cat  AoYiKof ;  and  as  the  human  organism 
consists  of  a  body  and  an  animating  soul,  so  God  was  the 
eternal  world-soul  animating  and  ruling  the  imperishable 
world-body.  Through  the  influence  especially  of  Posidonius, 
this  conception  of  the  Cosmos  became  widely  influential  in  the 
Gra:co. Roman  world  (see  P.  Wendland,  'Die  heUenistisch- 
romische  Kullur^  Tubingen,  1907,  p.  84  ff.).  In  the  OT  there  is 
neither  term  nor  conception  corresponding  to  the  Hellenic 
KOff/Aos  (yet  cf.  ^S'?,  Jer  10^^,  Ec  115)  j  jt  is  in  Hellenistic  com- 
positions  such  as  2  Maccabees  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  that 
they  first  appear  in  Judaism.  In  the  latter  the  idea  of  the 
Cosmos  is  specially  prominent.  ^  trvo-Tao-ts  koo-mou  is  formed 
by  the  word  of  God  out  of  formless  matter  (lU  7"  lliT)  and  the 
ever-living  Spirit  of  God  is  active  in  all  things  (121) ;  Divine 
wisdom  and  beauty  pervade  the  world  in  all  its  diverse  parts, 
establishing  all  things  by  number,  measure,  and  weight  (724  81 
1120),  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  human  intelligence  its 
power  to  apprehend  the  Miine  ordering  of  all  things  (717-23  S8), 
a  striking  anticipation  of  Ro  120.  in  the  same  book  there  is 
another  anticipation  of  NT  usage,  the  employment,  unknown 
to  classical  Greek,  of  (coo-^os  for  the  world  of  mankind,  the 
human  race  as  a  unity.  Thus  Adam  is  described  as  TrpajTojrAaa-Tos 
TTar^p  Koa/xou  (IQi) ;  a  multitude  of  wise  men  is  the  salvation  of 
the  world  (624),  ag  the  family  of  Noah  was  its  hope  (H**). 

Such  indications  of  the  penetration  of  Hellenic 
influences  into  Jewish  thought  explain,  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  the  use  of  xiir/xos,  both  as 
term  and  as  concept,  in  the  apostolic  writings,  (a) 
Primarily  the  Cosmos  is  the  rerum  natura,  the 
sum  of  terrestrial  things,  without  moral  reference. 
Occasionally  the  conception  is  simply  this  (1  Co  8', 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  idol,  iv  Kdjfufi ;  14'", 
tliere  are  various  kinds  of  sounds  in  it) ;  but 
normally  the  thought  of  God  as  Creator  of  the 
Cosmos  is  expressed  or  implied  le.q.  Ac  17'*,  Ro  P", 
Eph  l^  He  4^). 

The  simple  pictorial  phrase,  'the  heaven  and  the  earth,' by 
which  the  OT  expresses  the  idea  of  the  visible  creation  as 
contrasted  with  the  Creator,  is  still  retained  in  the  liturgical 
and  rhetorical  stvle  (Ac  4-4  1415  1724)^  and  for  the  sake  of  special 
emphasis  (Eph  li»,  Ph  2io,  Col  116.20^  Rev  20'!  211).  jo  the 
same  effect  Paul  uses  ii  ktiVis  (Ro  819-  20.  21.  22_  Col  lis ;  cf. 
2  P  34,  Rev  314),  but  more  frequently  to  irdvra  (Eo  85  1138, 
1  Co  8»  1528,  etc.  ;  cf.  He  13  28- 10  34,  Rev  411). 

And  when  the  Cosmos  is  defined  as  the  '  terres- 
trial order '  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
apostolic  cosmology  this  includes  the  heavens  with 
their  inhabitants  as  well  as  tlie  earth  and  mankind. 
The  world  created  in  the  wpi^T&roKos  includes  'all 
things  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  visible 
and  invisible' (Col  P").  'Heaven,' in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  the  sphere  of  God's  immediate 
self -manifestation,  the  place  of  His  Throne  and 
Majesty  on  high  (Col  3',  He  P),  the  sphere  from 
which  Christ  comes  (1  Co  15-")  and  to  which  Here- 
turns  (Col  3'),  the  kingdom  of  eternal  light  in  which 
believers  already  have  an  inheritance  (2  Co  5', 
Ph  3™,  Col  112),  is  .above  all  heavens'  (Eph  4"). 
It  does  not  belong  to  '  this  world '  or  to  '  this  age '. 
All  else  does.  The  heavens  and  the  spiritual 
beings  that  dwell  therein  belong  naturally  and 
morally  to  the  same  cosmic  system  as  the  earth 
and  its  inh.-ibitants  (1  Co  2«-  »  4'  6*- '  11"',  Eph  2^ 
6",  Col  I"'-  20  OS-  20). 

(6)  Yet  the  immediate  interest  in  the  Cosmos 
lies  in  its  relation  to  man  as  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  his  life,  and  thus  it  naturally  acquires  the 
more  limited  significance  of  the  terrestrial  order 


in  association  with  mankind — the  world  of  human 
e.\istence,  into  whicli  sin  conies  (Ro  5'- "),  into 
which  Clirist  comes  (I  Ti  !'»,  He  10»,  1  Jn  4"),  where 
He  is  believed  on  (1  Ti  3'").  (For  Jewi.sh  parallels 
see  Dalman,  p.  173.)  Hence  also  it  easily  comes 
to  mean  (as  already  in  Enoch  [see  above])  mankind 
in  general  (1  Co  4",  He  ll**);  and,  by  furtlier 
natunil  transitions,  ^vorldly  possessi(m3  (1  Jn  3"), 
and  the  w  hole  complex  of  man's  secular  activities 
and  relationships  ( 1  Co  7'-'"*'). 

More  characteristically  tlie  word  is  used  with 
moral  implications  more  or  less  strong.  In  the 
majority  of  its  occurrences  the  idea  is  coloured  by 
the  dark  significance  of  the  aluii/  outos.  It  is  the 
present  material  oriler  together  with  its  inhabitants, 
both  demonic  and  human,  as  lying  under  the 
power  of  evil,  destitute  of  God's  Spirit  and  insen- 
sible to  Divine  influence — not  merely  profane  and 
unchristian  humanity,  but  the  whole  organism  of 
e.xistence  which  is  alienated  from  God  by  sin.  It 
has  a  spirit  of  its  own  (1  Co  2'-)  which  is  anta- 
gonistic to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  a  wisdom  of  its  own 
( j2o.  21)  \vhich  is  foolishness  with  God  (3'") ;  a  sorrow 
of  its  own  (2  Co  7'°)  which  is  opposite  in  character 
and  eftect  to  godly  sorrow  ;  its  moral  life  is  governed 
by  the  'prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'  (Eph  2'^; 
cf.  2  Co  4*) ;  physically  it  lies  directly  under  the 
dominion  of  elemental  powers  (ffroixeia)  hostile  to 
man  (Col  2'- '",  Gal  4^) ;  the  Christian  is  redeemed 
from  it  and  inwardly  no  longer  belongs  to  it 
(Gal  6''',  Col  2-°)  ;  its  kingdoms  finally  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  (Rev  IP';  cf. 

1  Co  152«,  Eph  1>»,  Col  1=»)  in  the  new  Cosmos  which 
arises  in  its  jilace  (Rev  2P). 

But  here,  again,  since  the  primary  interest  is  in 
man  and  his  salvation,  the  Cosmos  naturally  comes 
to  mean  the  human  race  as  under  sin,  and  as  the 
object  of  Christ's  redeeming  and  reconciling  work 
(Ro  3"'-i»,  2  Co  5'»,  1  Jn  2'  4»).  In  the  later 
apostolic  writings,  especially  the  Johannine,  it 
takes  on  a  still  darker  hue.  It  is  not  only  the  world 
of  fallen  sinful  humanity ;  it  is  that  portion  of 
society,  Jewish  or  Gentile,  with  its  opinions,  senti- 
ments, and  influences,  which  is  definitely  antagon- 
istic to  the  Church  and  the  Christian  cause.  It 
hates  the  people  of  Christ  as  Cain  hated  Abel 
(1  Jn  3''-  ") ;  its  character  and  conduct  are  domin- 
ated by  the  '  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  vainglory  of  life '  ( 1  Jn  2''),  and  are 
morally  polluted  ( Ja  1",  2  P  2'") ;  it  ofl"ers  a  fruitful 
field  to  anti-Christian  teaching  (1  Jn  4'-',  2  Jn  ') ; 
its  friendship  is  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  God 
(Ja  4^  1  Jn  2''). 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  various  uses  of  «o(r>ios  may  be 
thus  tabulated,  with  the  proviso  that  at  certain  points  classi- 
fication cannot  be  more  than  tentative. 

(a)  *c6(7^os  =  adomment  (1  P  3-'). 

(6)  =  (metaphorically)  a  universe  (Ja  3^. 

(c)=oiitovp.evri,  the 'world-wide  abode  of  mankind  (Ro  18,  Col 

18,  1  P  59). 

(rf)  =  the  Gentile  world  in  contrast  with  the  elect  people  (Ro 
413  1112. 15). 

(p)=the  terrestrial  order,  without  moral  implication  :  simply 
as  such  (1  Co  84  1410,  Eph  2'2  (?]),  as  related  to  the  Creator  (;Ac 
1724,  Ro  120,  1  Co  322,  Eph  14,  He  43  928,  1  P  120,  2  p  2=  36,  Rev 
138  178). 

(/)=the  terrestrial  order  without  moral  reference,  but  as 
especially  associated  with  humankind  (Ro  512>  13,  1  Ti  115  3I8  67, 
He  105,  i,jn  4^),  as  associated  with  men  and  angels  (1  Co  49), 
with  the  secular  activities  and  relationships  ol  men  (1  Co  731-34, 

2  Co  112  [?]). 

(.7)  =  mankind  in  general  (1  Co  413,  He  1138). 

(/()  =  material  possessions  (1  Jn  317). 

(i)  =  the  terrestrial  order,  together  with  its  inhabitants  as 
lying  under  the  power  of  evil  (1  Co  120.21.27.28  213  319  510  62 
1132,  2  Co  710,  Gal  43  814,  Eph  22,  Col  28-20,  ja  25,  1  Jn  417, 
Rev  1115). 

(j)  =  the  human  race  as  sinful  and  needing  redemption  (Ro 
36. 19,  2  Co  619,  1  Jn22  414). 

(A;)  =  human  society  as  definitely  hostile  to  Christ,  the  gospel, 
and  the  Church  (He  117,  ja  127  44,  2  P  14  220,  1  Jn  216-  l*- " 

31. 13  41.  3.  4.  5. 17  54.  6.  19,  2  Jn  7). 

To  sum  up,  the  world  is  an  organic  whole  of 
being,  a  system  (awiaTTjKO',  Col  V)  in  which  there 
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is  a  complete  interrolation  of  parts  ;  liavinjja  trans- 
itory existence,  beginning  in  time  and  in  time 
coming  to  an  end,  an  'a'on'  within  an  encircling 
eternity ;  not  self-originating  but  created  ;  in 
the  most  ultimate  sense  God's  worUl,  because  not 
only  created  but  continually  upheld  and  animateil 
by  Him  (Ac  17^);  and  not  only  God's  world  but 
Christ's,  who  niediatorially  is  the  source  of  its  exist- 
ence and  the  a<:tive  principle  of  its  unity  (7.  r. ).  Hut 
while  necessarily  retaining  its  creatnrely  depend- 
ence on  God  and  its  natural  unity,  it  has  fallen  as 
a  whole  under  the  dominion  of  moral  and  conse- 
quently of  physical  evil.  Sin  and  death  entered 
into  the  human  Cosmos  through  the  disobedience 
of  our  first  father  (Ko  5'-,  1  Co  15'-"-),  but  anterior 
to  this,  and  in  some  causal  relation  to  it,  sin  was 
existent  in  the  angelic  Cosmos  (2  Co  11-',  1  Ti  S", 
2  P  2^,  1  Jn  3"),  and  from  this  source  human  sin  is 
still  inspired  (2  Co  4-',  Eph  2-,  etc.).  Into  the 
speculative  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  apostolic 
thought  does  not  enter.  It  is  enough  that  sin  is 
not  inherent  in  the  Cosmos,  but  entered  into  it, 
and  that  therefore  its  presence  there  may  come  to 
an  end.  Christ  has  come  into  the  Cosmos,  directly 
into  the  world  of  mankind,  and  God  is  in  Him  re- 
conciling it  unto  Himself.  But  the  .scope  of  Christ's 
redeeming  work  is  destined  to  include  the  whole 
Cosmos  in  both  its  physical  and  its  spiritual  elements 
(Ro  8'-i,  Eph  l'»,  Col  1™,  1  Co  \5-*-^'].  Yet  this 
ultimate  consummation  will  not  be  attained  within 
the  present  ason.  That  must  pass  away  througli 
the  fires  of  Divine  judgment,  before  Clirist  is  uni- 
versally triumphant,  and  God  is  all  in  all. 

This  scheme  of  the  world  and  its  history  inevit- 
ably leaves  vast  (juestions  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  in  its  conception  of  the  intermediate  process 
by  which  nature  is  operated  and  governed  it  moves 
in  regions  of  ideas  which  are  reniote  from  those  of 
the  modern  mind.  Yet  essentially  all  that  it 
endeavours  to  express  in  the  terms  of  contemporary 
thought — that  man  is  God's  creature  and  child  ; 
that,  therefore,  the  existing  condition  of  human 
life  is  radically  abnormal  and  sinfully  wrong,  yet 
is  salvable  by  the  sacrificial  love  of  God  in  Christ ; 
that  the  world  is  God's  world,  and  that,  therefore, 
its  existing  condition  also  is  abnormal  and  cannot 
be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  the  correlate  of  sin  ; 
that  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  temptation  to  the 
evil  tendencies  in  man  but  also  a  school  of  salutary 
discipline  and  a  field  of  moral  victory  for  those  wlio 
seek  the  things  that  are  above  ;  and  that,  finally, 
a  new  and  perfect  environment  is  destined  for  tlie 
regenerate  and  perfected  life — all  this  belongs  to 
what  is  central  and  abiding  in  the  Christian  faith. 
See,  further,  art.  Worldliness. 

LlTER.vTORE.— V.  H.  Stanton.  art.  'World'  in  BDB;  A. 
Ritschl  and  J.  Weiss,  art.  '  Welt '  in  PRE3 ;  H.  Cremer, 
Lexicon  of  ST  Gref'k'\  Eflinburph,  1880  ;  commentaries,  esp.  J, 
Weiss,  iter  ersh'  Konnt/ierhrief^,  Tubingen,  1910  (particularly 
the  note  on  l^y-  20),  and  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  aceordinft 
to  St.  John,  2  vols.,  London,  190S,  i.  64  ff.  ;  W.  Beyschlag.  XT 
Theology,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1895,  ii.  100-109;  G. 
Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Enff.  tr.,  do.,  1902.  pp.  147-179; 
W.  Bousset,  Die  Retiai&n  des  Jtidentmns'^,  Berlin,  1906,  pp. 
278-286  ;  M.  Dibelius,  Die  Geisterwelt  im  Glaubcndes  Paulus, 
Gottingen,  1909.  ROBEET  LAW. 

WORLDLINESS.— To  elucidate  the  conception 
of  worldliness  in  the  apostolic  writings,  we  must 
start  from  the  primary  truth  that  the  world  is 
God's  world.  His  by  creation  aud  sustenance,  Ijy 
sovereign  purpo.se  and  control  (see  artt.  Unity  and 
World).  There  is  in  tho.se  writings  no  hint  of  an 
absolute  dualism  and,  consequently,  none  of  an 
absolute  principle  of  asceticism.  Nothing  is  un- 
clean of  itself  (Ro  14").  Physical  acts  and  enjoy- 
ments neither  lie  apart  from  the  sphere  of  the 
moral  life  (as  in  the  Gnostic  conception  of  t6  idia- 
ipdpus  f^r)  nor  are  they  a  mere  clog  and  hindrance 
to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  an  indispensable 


part  in  its  development,  furnishing  occasion  in  the 
common  daily  life  for  the  most  eltcctive  exercise 
of  the  mor.'il  iinl  urc,  in  ililigence  (I'.ph  4'^)  and  self- 
restraint  (1  Co  !l-°),  in  unselfish  consideration  for 
others  (1  Co  7^'  8",  etc.),  and  in  the  .sense  of 
grateful  dependence  on  God  (Ro  14",  1  Co  lO-'"-'", 
Eph  5-",  1  Ti  4*).  Even  where  St.  Paul's  utter- 
ances, evoked  by  special  emergencies  and  motives, 
might  plausibly  be  construed  in  an  opposite  sense, 
his  wider  ethical  doctrine  repudiates  such  inter- 
pretation. If  in  a  special  situation  he  seems  to 
deprecate  and  even  disparage  marriage  and  the 
family-life  (1  Co  71- '■  »•■■*•«),  be  yet  shows  un- 
rivalled insight  into  their  ideal  significance  and 
their  value  for  .spiritual  education  (K|ih  5~-l)"). 
If  he  dreads  anxious  absorption  in  secular  activities 
as  incompatible  with  single-minded  devotion  to  the 
Christian's  spiritual  calling  (1  Co  7'-"-^'),  on  the 
other  hand  he  sees  in  the  earthly  calling  the  sphere 
within  which  the  spiritual  is  to  be  actually  accom- 
plished (1  Co  V,  Eph  6»-»,  Col  r--4')  and  ap:ut 
from  which  it  cannot  (1  Th  4"-  '^,  Eph  4=^,  Tit  '.i"). 
He  steadily  asserts  that  the  Christian  must  recog- 
nize the  structure  of  society  as  based  upon  Divine 
purpose  and  take  his  place  therein  accordingly. 
While  he  is  bound  to  exclude  from  intimacy  those 
who  are  unsympathetic  with  his  inner  life  (1  Co 
5'),  he  is  by  no  means  to  hold  aloof  from  ordinary 
intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
(1  Co  5'°),  but  here  also  is  to  find  a  field  for  that 
exercise  of  Christian  principles  and  virtues  (2  Co 
V",  Col  4"-^)  by  which  he  shall  shine  as  a  light  in 
the  world  (Ph  2";  ef.  1  P  2'i>  3'«).  And,  though 
St.  Paul  waxes  indignant  at  those  who  sued  their 
fellow-Christians  before  heathen  tribunals  (1  Co 
6"^-),  he  strongly  maintains  the  Christian  duty  of 
loyal  submission  to  constituted  civil  authority  (Ro 
13'-',  1  Ti  2'-»,  Tit  31 ;  cf.  1  P  2'»-").  In  a  higher 
.sense  than  to  other  men  the  world  belongs  to  the 
Christian  (1  Co  3"),  as  a  system  of  Divinely  ap- 
pointed duties  and  opportunities,  all  subservient 
to  the  education  and  development  of  Chri-stian 
character — as  that  apprenticeship  in  doing  the  will 
of  God  which  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  his 
present  capabilities  and  needs  (1  Co  7"^).  This  is 
not  merely  an  end  for  which  the  world  may  be 
used,  but  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  All  things 
are  '  of  God,'  but  we  are  '  unto  him  '  (1  Co  8").  It 
is  not  as  by  afterthought  or  special  inanijiulation 
that  '  to  them  that  love  God  all  tilings  work 
together  for  good,  even  to  them  that  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose'  (Ro  8-*;  cf.  Eph  I''). 
Christian  character  is  not  a  by-product  of  the 
Cosmos,  but  its  purposed,  proper,  and  eternal  end. 

But  the  achievement  of  this  end  presupposes 
devotion  to  it  as  the  absolute  good.  It  implies 
that  the  personality  thus  environed  is  dominated 
by  an  active  faith  in  God  and  the  spiritual  life,  by 
an  earnest  endeavouring  after  the  '  new  man  '  botli 
for  oneself  and  for  others.  When  these  comlitions 
are  absent,  when  life  in  the  world  is  not  inspired 
by  love  to  God,  to  the  higher  self,  and  to  one's 
neighbour  asoneself, it  inevitably  becomes 'worldly'; 
and  even  when  these  are  present,  worldliness  is  a 
danger  still  to  be  guarded  against.  The  terrestrial 
environment  appeals  directly  not  to  the  spiritual 
but  to  the  psychical  and  animal  nature,  and  where, 
as  even  in  the  Christian,  life  is  not  entirely  eman- 
cipated from  the  bias  of  sin,  where  higher  and 
lower  elements  mingle  and  contcn<l,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  tendency  for  the  relatively  good  to  displace 
the  absolutely  good  ;  and  if  this  tendency  is  not 
counteracted  and  overcome,  the  uses  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world — innocent  in  themselves  anil 
cajiable  of  being  elevated  to  the  higher  range  of 
values — become  the  means  of  chaining  life  to  the 
lower. 

The  single  passage  in  the  apostolic  writings  that 
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snggeats  a  psychology  of  worldliness  is  1  Jn  2", 
where  its  constituents  are  given  as  '  the  hist  of  the 
tlesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  vainglory 
of  life.'  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  world  exerts  its 
downward  pull  upon  human  nature  principally  in 
two  ways :  by  the  desire  (f iritfu//Io)  it  exiites,  and 
by  the  t'alse  confidence  (dXafoi-tia)  it  inspires. 

(a)  First,  there  is  the  desire  '  of  the  Uesh,'  the 
appetite  for  physical  gratilication.  The  vulner- 
ability of  human  nature  on  this  side  is  strongly 
accentuated  in  the  apostolic  writings.  The  sensu- 
ality of  the  pagan  world  is  the  subject  of  unsparing 
indictment  (Ko  l-""-,  1  Co  e""");  but  also  of  de- 
generate professors  of  the  Christian  faith  St.  Paul 
writes,  even  with  tears,  that  their  '  god  is  their 
belly'  (Ph  3'").  The  Epistles  are  full  of  warning 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  senses  and  their  atten- 
dant appetites  (e.ff.  Ro  13",  1  Co  6'-'-  ",  Gal  5'»-=', 
Eph  5'^,  Col  3',  1  th  i*-  \  2  Ti  2=^,  1  P  2",  2  P  2'«). 
But  a  subtler  appeal  is  to  the  desire  '  of  the  eyes,' 
which  brings  a  liigher  range  of  material  interests 
into  view.  The  outstanding  example  is,  of  course, 
the  lust  of  possession  —  covetousness  which  is 
'idolatry'  (Col  3'),  a  fruitful  source  of  spiritual 
disaster  (1  Ti  6'),  a  root  of  all  evil  (e'"),  and  incom- 
patible with  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(Eph  5').  Less  widely  destructive,  yet  harmful, 
are  the  lust  of  vain  display  in  apparel  and  personal 
adornment  (1  P  3^) ;  the  lust  of  idle  curiosity,  the 
craving  for  continual  novelty  of  intellectual  sensa- 
tion (Ac  17"') ;  the  lust  of  pre-eminence  (3  Jn*)  and 
self-assertion,  which  produces  strife  and  friction, 
ambitions  and  envious  rivalry  (1  Co  l'"-  "  4"- ',  2  Co 
12=»,  Gal  5™,  Ph  2^  Ja  3'-'-  "  4'='). 

(6)  The  second  chief  element  in  the  worldly 
temper  is  what  St.  John  calls  '  the  vainglory  of 
life' — the  delusive  satisfaction,  the  baseless  sense 
of  security  (atheistic)  or  of  superiority  (egoistic) 
which  the  attainment  of  worldly  desire  engenders. 
Confidence  in  the  stability  of  material  conditions 
and  circumstances  and  the  security  thence  be- 
gotten take  the  place  of  trust  in  the  living  God 
and  '  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.' 
Men  presume  upon  the  prolongation  of  life,  and 
arrange  their  future  without  reference  to  the 
Divine  will  on  which  moment  by  moment  their 
being  depends  (Ja  4'^""),  and  thus  more  readily 
come  to  think  of  their  life-work  as  the  doing  of 
their  own  will  rather  than  God's.  They  make 
riches  (1  Ti  6")  their  'strong  tower' ;  they  regard 
the  objects  of  their  secular  activities  as  the  things 
that  are  solid  and  abiding  (1  Co  V^'-ai,  1  Jn  2'*) ; 
and  thus  throw  away  immortal  powers  upon  what 
is  fugitive  and  incidental,  blind  to  the  truth  that 
the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  are,  in 
their  proper  purpose,  only  the  bough  that  is  meant 
to  bear  the  fruit  of  things  unseen  and  eternal  (2 
Co  4'*).  And  no  less  characteristic  of  the  worldly 
mind  are  the  uneasiness  and  distress  consequent 
upon  the  lack  of  such  sense  of  security  :  God- 
forgetting  anxiety,  painful  and  harmful  as  it  is 
futile  (Ph  4',  1  P  5') ;  repining  over  worldly  losses 
and  disappointments,  the  'sorrow  of  the  world' 
that '  worketh  death  '  (2  Co  7'"),  reaching  its  climax 
in  that  sense  of  instability  and  vanity  in  all  earthly 
things  which,  without  its  counterpoise  of  faith  in 
spiritual  reality,  leads  directly  to  the  inverted 
worldliness  of  pessimism,  and  by  rebound  to  cynical 
hedonism — '  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die' (1  Co  15'-). 

Again,  the  'vainglory  of  life'  exhibits  a  form 
which  is  distinctively  egotistical.  Successful 
achievement,  the  possession  of  external  wealth,  or 
still  more  of  personal  gifts  and  qualities  which  are 
an  object  of  desire  and  envy  to  others,  produce  a 
feeling  and  attitude  of  arrogant  superiority  tow  aids 
one's  fellows,  and  of  self-idolatry  in  relation  to 
God.     The  adulation  of  the  populace  is  fatal  to 


the  worldly  prince  (Ac  12"^' ") ;  the  rich  are 
tempted  to  be  'highminded'  (1  Ti  0");  the  con- 
sciou.sness  of  superior  insight  '  i)uHeth  up'(l  Co 
8')  those  in  whom  it  is  not  united  with  love  and  a 
sense  of  love's  responsiliilities.  Gifts,  even  of  a 
religious  kind  (1  Co  1''),  unless  safeguarded  by 
gratitude,  become  incitements  to  arrogance  (1  Co 
4'- ").  And  here  also,  the  self-satisfaction  which  is 
produced  by  the  sense  of  possession  has  its  negative 
counterpart  in  the  no  less  egotistical  discontent 
and  envy  which  are  excited  by  the  consciousness 
of  defect  (1  Ti  6\  Tit  3^  1  Jn"  3'').  Finally,  this 
whole  view  of  life,  for  which  spiritual  realities  are 
non-existent,  finds  expression  in  the  '  wisdom  of 
this  world'  (1  Co  1™,  'fleshly  wisdom,'  2  Co  1'"), 
the  wisdom  whose  furthest  horizon  is  that  of  the 
present  age  (1  Co  2*),  which  moves,  however  skil- 
fully, only  on  the  plane  of  material  things  and 
interests  [rh  iTrlyeia  (ppovomre^,  Ph  3"),  and  which 
therefore  inspires  much  sel f-.su tticiency  in  men 
(1  Co  1-°),  to  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  foolish- 
ness (1  Co  1'*)  but  which  is  itself  foolishness  with 
God(lCo3'9). 

As  to  the  general  conception,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  that  worldliness  is  due  simply 
to  the  quick  responsiveness  of  human  nature  to 
its  terrestrial  environment.  Its  sensitiveness  to 
material  stimulus  is  one  element  in  the  case  ;  but 
the  determining  factor  is  its  insensitiveness  to  the 
Divine.  The  problem  of  worldliness  runs  back 
into  the  wider  and  deeper  problem  of  sin.  Thus 
the  NT  writers  see  in  human  worldliness  the 
replica  of  a  type  of  mind  previously  existing  in 
the  spirit- world,  and  attribute  it,  in  part  at  least, 
to  this  superhuman  source.  St.  James  describes 
its  '  wisdom '  as  not  only  earthly  and  sensuous,  but 
Sa.iixovLilibrj'i  (3").  St.  Paul  identities  the  '  wisdom 
of  the  present  age '  with  the  wisdom  of  its  spirit- 
rulers,  who  in  their  blindness  compassed  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  (1  Co  2"-*),  and  ascribes  to  the 
'  god  of  this  aion '  the  incapacity  of  men  to  perceive 
His  Divine  glory  (2  Co  i* ;  cf.  1  Jn  4'«).  And  this 
'  spirit  of  the  world'  (1  Co  2'-),  blind  to  the  truth 
of  Christ  and  antagonistic  to  His  cause,  has  its 
social  embodiment  in  that  section  of  mankind 
which  in  a  more  special  sense  is  'the  world'  (see 
art.  World).  Hence  arises  a  clear  and  concrete 
issue.  The  sincere  Christian  cannot  love  the  world 
(1  Jn  2").  It  is  the  home  of  all  opinions,  senti- 
ments, and  influences  which  are  most  inimical  to 
his  convictions  and  aspirations.  The  programme 
it  lays  down  for  its  devotees  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  self-denying  love  and  holy  obedience  of  the 
followers  of  Christ  (Tit  -2",  2  P  l^  1  Jn  2">- 1«).  Its 
friendship  is  enmity  with  God  (Ja  4*). 

Worldliness,  as  depicted  in  the  apostolic  ■wi-itings, 
is  not  a  natural  and  naive  materialism ;  it  is  the 
bondage  to  the  material  of  a  being  who  is  essenti- 
ally spiritual.  Made  for  fellowship  in  the  life  that 
is  Divine  and  eternal,  man  craves  for  satisfactions 
which  the  natural  use  and  enjoyment  of  material 
good  cannot  yield  ;  and  these  he  therefore  seeks  in 
wanton  excess  and  perversions  of  nature  (Ro  1-'"'-). 
The  covetousness  of  those  who  have  enough,  the 
excesses  of  sensuality,  the  unappeasable  hunger  of 
vanity  and  ambition,  the  unceasing  pursuit  of 
excitement,  en\'y,  jealousy,  the  gnawincj  hatred  of 
others'  good — all  show  how  the  soul,  deprived  of 
its  proper  nutriment,  vainly  flies  to  the  world  for  a 
substitute. 

And  as  the  root  of  the  evil  is  man's  unresponsive- 
ness to  the  higher  realities,  there  must  the  remedy 
be  aji])lied.  The  apostolic  Epistles  abound,  in- 
deed, in  exhortation  to  the  severance  of  all  corre- 
spondences with  the  lower  environment  that  are 
unnecessary,  or  are  found  in  experience  to  be 
harmful.  But  always  they  find  the  one  eftectual 
antidote  to  worldliness  in  the  quickening  of  the 
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spiritual  life  by  faitli  in  Christ  crucified,  risen  and 
victorious,  aiiil  in  tlie  earnest  jiursuit  of  jiositivo 
Christian  ideals  (Gal  6'\  Ko  12'-  -  13'^-  ",  1  Co  10»', 
Gal  o'",  Eiih  :>••  =■  ">,  Col  3'-  =,  1  Ti  6",  1  Jn  5% 
'  This  is  the  victory  that  hath  overcome  the  world, 
even  our  failli'  (1  .In  o-*). 

LiTERATliRK.— H.  Bisseker,  art.  *  WorUiliness '  in  DCG\  A. 
Ritschl  niirt  J.  Weiss,  art.  'Welt "in  I' HE-';  A.  B.  D.  Alex- 
ander, The  KllncsufSt.  Paul,  GlosifOW,  11)10  ;  R.  Law,  The  Tests 
of  lAj/i,  Kclinburgii,  11)14,  pp.  1-15  IT.,  276  If.  ;  W.  Alexander, 
rApi>i»(/«u/'St.yo/iii,  London,  18S9,  pp.  130 IT.,  UDir.;  Phillips 
Brooks,  ^fntuMis,  do.,  1871),  p.  yiJ^ff. ;  J.  Foster,  Lcctuvefi^, 
do.,  1S53,  vol.  i.  p.  11  ff.  ;  J.  M.  Gibbon,  Eternal  Lije,  do., 
1890,  p.  Stiff.  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Kaster  in  St.  Paul's,  do.,  1886, 
p.  253  ff. ;  A.  Maclaren,  AJter  the  Hcsurrectiml,  do.,  1902,  p. 
U2ff.,  .-1  Year's  Ministrj/,  1st  ser,  do.,  ISS4,  p.  86 ff.;  J. 
Martineau,  Endeaeuurs  after  the  Christiajl  Li/e'^,  do.,  187ti, 
p.  439  ff.  ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,  new 
ed.,  do.,  1868.  i.  215 ff.  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Lectures  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  new  ed.,  do.,  1873,  p.  127  ff.. 
Sermons,  3rd  ser.,  new  ed.,  do.,  1876,  pp.  15 fl.,  IKIlf.  ;  T.  G. 
Selby,  The  Unheeding  God,  do.,  1899,  p.  18211.;  W.  L. 
Watkinson,  The  Blind  Spot,  do.,  1899,  pp.  135  ff..  201  ff. 

Robert  Law. 

WORMWOOD  ((Ji/'irflos).— The  only  passage  in  the 
NT  in  which  fii^i^tfos  occurs  is  Rev  8".  Wormwood 
is  referred  to  several  times  in  the  OT,  the  Heb. 
word  used  being  nyjh,  but  di/'it'Oos  is  nowhere  used 
in  the  LXX  as  its  Greek  equivalent.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  '  wormwood  '  is  the  correct 
translation  of  &\pi.vdoi  (cf.  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.). 
The  Heb.  .xy^  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  are  both 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  curse.'  It  is 
nearly  always  associated  with  gall,  the  two  to- 
gether being  apt  emblems  of  sorrow  and  calamity 
by  reason  of  the  bitterness  of  their  taste. 

There  are,  accorciing  to  Tristram,  seven  species 
of  the  Artemisia  or  wormwood,  the  Artemisia 
absinthium  being  the  most  common.  They  all 
have  a  bitter  taste. 

In  Rev  8"  wormwood  is  not  mixed  with  water 
but  the  third  part  of  the  water  is  turned  into 
wormwood.  The  former  operation  would  not 
necess.arily  be  destructive  of  human  life,  whereas 
unmixed  wormwood  is  represented  as  having  that 
ett'ect.  Just  as  the  creatures  of  the  .sea  perished 
by  reason  of  the  burning  mass  cast  into  it  (v.*)  so 
human  life  was  tlestroyed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  into  wormwood. 

Liter  ATtiRK. — H.  B.  Tx\str3.m,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible^^, 
London,  1911,  p.  493,  Survey  of  Wcster7i  Palestine,  do.,  I8S4, 
p.  331  ;  H.  B.  Swete,  Apocaliipse  of  St.  John'-,  do.,  1907, 
p.  112  ;  EBi  iv.  6354  f.  ;  SDB,  p.  978  ;  HDB  iv.  940  f.  ;  Murray's 
OB,p.  951.  P.  S.  P.  HANDCOCK. 

WORSHIP It  has  been  well  said  that  'for  St. 

Paul  and  the  members  of  the  early  Christian 
brotherhood  the  whole  of  life  was  a  continuous 
worship,  and  the  one  great  feature  of  that  worship 
was  prayer.'  *  If  we  use  the  word  '  prayer  '  in  the 
widest  sense,  as  including  praise  as  well  as  petition 
and  intercession,  the  words  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  Dollinger :  '  When  the  attention  of  a  thinking 
heathen  was  directed  to  the  new  religion  which 
was  spreading  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  thing  to 
strike  him  as  e.\traordinary  would  be  that  a  religion 
of  praj'er  was  superseding  tlie  religion  of  ceremonies 
and  invocations  of  gods ;  that  it  encouraged  all,  even 
the  humblest  and  tlie  most  uneducated,  to  pray, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  meditate  and  exerci.se  the 
mind  in  self-scrutiny  and  contemplation  of  God.'t 
In  that  age  many  men  who  showed  respect  for  the 
externals  of  worship  doubted  their  efficacy  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  gods.  The  calm  conlidence 
of  Christian  believers  in  their  faith,  unseared  by 
the  su])erstitions  which  had  brought  them  to 
scepticism,  could  not  fail  to  impress  thoughtful 
men.     Inquiry  revealed  to  them  forms  of  worship 

•  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman 
People,  London,  1911,  )).  4ti8. 

t  J.  J.  I.  Dollinu'er,  The  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  Eng.  tr.,  do.,  190li,  p.  344. 


in  the  Christian  Church  austere  in  their  simplicity, 
btit  hallowed  alike  by  their  assot^iation  with  the 
sacred  traditions  of  jewisii  worship  anil  by  the 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  to  whom 
they  could  draw  near  as  their  Father  through  Jesus 
Christ,  their  Saviour,  in  the  power  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  poured  out  u]ion  all  llesh. 

I.  History  of  Christian  worship. — The  worsliip 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  foUoweil  the  precedents 
both  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Synagogue.  .At 
lirst  the  Apo.stles  were  diligent  in  their  attendance 
at  the  Temple  (Ac  2"),  and  the  keen  desire  of  St. 
Paul  to  keep  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem  (20")  shows 
that  the  services  of  Christian  assemblies  were  as 
yet  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  central 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Jewish  devotion.  From 
the  Temple  came  eventually  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  liturgy  which  summed  up  in  a  central 
service  the  profound  thought  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  fullillin^-  all 
the  types  of  Jewish  sacrifice.  The  visions  oi  the 
Apocalyp.se  hll  in  the  picture  of  Christian  worship 
in  the  Eucharist  as  the  representation  on  earth  of 
the  worship  of  heaven. 

'These  thoughts,  though  found  in  these  books 
themselves,  did  not  lind  expression  till  a  later  age.'  * 
'  Clement  of  Rome  has  the  idea  of  Christ  as  "the 
high-priest  of  our  otierings,"  but  the  iileas  of  the 
heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord,  and  the  "  Lamb 
standing  as  slain  "  of  the  Apocalypse,  found  only 
very  isolated  expression  in  liturgical  prayers  before 
the  4tli  century.  Iren;eush;is  the  "  heavenly  altar  ' 
(iv.  18.  6)  and 'Origen  dwells  on  the  High  Priesthood 
of  Christ  (de  Oratione,  10),  but  the  Eucharist  ol 
pre-Nicene  times  moved  rather  in  a  simpler  circle 
of  ideas.  It  is  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom, 
and  (in  the  West)  Ambrose  that  we  lind  these 
ideas  developed.  The  earlier  ideas  seem  deiived 
not  from  the  Temple  and  its  a.ssociations  but  from 
the  primitive  idea  of  the  "  thankoll'ering"(c.5r.  fi^x"- 
puTT-riaa.%  of  the  Institution  and  the  fixapisria  of 
Ignatius,  Clement,  and  the  Ditlarhe),  together  with 
the  thought  of  the  One  Body  of  St.  I'aul  ;  cf.  again 
the  Didache  prayers.  The  "  thankotlering"  idea 
was  expandeci  into  the  glorious  eucharistic  prayer 
found  in  its  largest  and  fullest  range  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Apostolic  Con.ititutions.  The  idea  of  the 
One  Body  explains  the  emphasis  and  concentrati' k 
of  thought  in  the  pre-Nicene  prayers  on  "com- 
munion," as  opposed  to  worship  of  the  Lamb  stand- 
ing as  slain,  whicli  is  the  feature  of  the  Greek 
liturgy  from  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  And 
this  "hieratic"  element  in  Christian  liturgy  is 
much  more  marked  in  Greek-speaking  lands  tlian 
in  the  West.' 

This  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  seems  neces- 
sary to  shinv  how  the  ideas  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew?  and  the  Apocalypse  were  eventually  ex- 
panded. The  immetliate  llur^lo.se  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  on  another  line.  When  the  blow 
fell  and  the  Temple  at,  .Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
the  mind  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  was  pre- 
pared tor  the  catastrophe.  In  the  meantime,  de- 
velopment had  taken  place  in  the  worsliip  both  of 
Jewish  and  of  Gentile  Christians  in  the  hou.se- 
churches  to  which  their  assemblies  were  of  neces- 
sity confined. 

We  can  distinguish  two  lines  of  development  : 
(i.)  meetings  for  etiilication  ;  (ii.)  for  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,  the  breaking  of  bread,  in  which,  at  lirst, 
the  Eucharist  was  combined  with  the  Agape  or 
'Love  Feast'  (Jude'-;  cf.  also  2  P  2").  But,  as 
Srawley  i)oints  out,  '  the  use  of  the  term  Agape, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist,  as  applied  to  the  conditions  described 
in  Acts  and  1  Corinthians,  are  possibly  anachron- 
isms.    As  yet  there  was  no  sharp  distinction  be- 

*  J.  H.  Srawley,  Tht  Early  History  of  the  Liturgy,  p.  240  ff. 
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tween  the  two  parts  of  the  meal,  sucli  as  took  place 
when  the  specially  eucharistic  features  assumed  a 
more  tIevelopeJ  Utur^ital  form.'* 

Limlsay  has  tlescribed  in  a  graphic  way  the 
nieetiiiji  for  eiHIication  in  one  of  the  Gentile 
cliurches  foundeti  by  St.  Paul. 

*  The  brethren  fill  the  body  of  the  hall,  the  women  eitting 
lopether,  in  all  probability  on  the  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the 
other;  Iwhind  tbeni  are  the  inqnirers  ;  and  behind  them, 
clnsterinsr  round  the  door,  unbelievers,  whom  curiosity  or  some 
other  motive  has  attracted,  and  who  are  welcomed  to  this 
nieetint;  "  for  the  Word." 

'  The  service,  and  probably  each  part  of  the  senice,  bepran 
with  the  benediction:  "Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  Cod 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which  was  followed  by 
an  iiivoc;ition  of  Jesus  and  the  confession  that  lie  is  Lord.  One 
of  the  brethren  began  to  pray  ;  then  another  and  another  ;  one 
betran  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  all  joined ;  each  prayer  was 
followed  by  a  hearty  and  fervent  "Amen."  Then  a  hymn  was 
sunfir ;  then  another  and  another,  for  several  of  the  brethren 
have  composed  or  selected  liymns  at  home  which  they  wish  to 
be  sunt:  by  the  congregation.  .  .  . 

'After  the  hynms  came  reading  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,!  and  readings  or  recitations  concerning  the  life  and 
death,  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  Then  c^me  the  "in- 
struction " — sober  words  for  edification,  based  on  what  had  been 
read,  and  coming  either  from  the  gift  of  "wisdom,"  or  from 
that  intuitive  power  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of  spiritual  things 
which  the  apostle  calls  "knowledge."  Then  came  the  moment 
of  greatest  expectancy.  It  was  the  time  for  the  prophets,  men 
who  believed  themselves  and  were  believed  by  their  brethren  to 
be  specially  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  part.  They 
started  forward,  the  gifted  men,  so  eager  to  impart  what  had 
been  given  them,  that  sometimes  two  or  more  rose  at  once  and 
spoke  together;  J  and  sometimes  when  one  was  speaking  the 
message  came  to  another,  and  he  leapt  to  his  feet.§  increasing 
the  emotion  and  taking  from  the  edification.  When  the  pro- 
phets were  silent,  first  one,  then  another,  and  sometimes  two  at 
once,  began  strange  ejaculatory  prayers,  in  sentences  so  rugged 
and  disjointed  that  the  audience  for  the  most  part  could  not 
understand,  and  had  to  wait  till  some  of  their  number,  who 
could  follow  the  strange  utterances,  were  ready  to  translate 
them  into  intelligible  language.  II  Then  followed  the  benedic- 
tion :  "The  Grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you  all";  the 
"kiss  of  peace"  ;  and  the  congregation  dispersed.  Sometimes 
during  the  meeting,  at  some  part  of  the  services,  but  oftenest 
when  the  prophets  were  speaking,  there  was  a  stir  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  and  a  heathen,  who  had  been  listening  in  careless 
curiosity  or  in  barely  concealed  scorn,  suddenly  felt  the  sinful 
secrets  of  his  own  heart  revealed  to  him,  and  pushing  for\vard 
fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker  and  made  his  confession, 
wliile  the  assembly  raised  the  doxology  :  "  Blessed  be  God,  the 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  evermore.    Amen." '  ^ 

The  elements  of  such  worship — prayer  and  praise 
and  instruction — combined  to  make  what  Duchesne 
in  a  happy  phrase  calls  *  a  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  (Jhost 
after  the  Liturgy  of  Christ,  a  true  liturgy  with  a 
Keal  Presence  and  communion,'  **  In  one  form  or 
another  they  passed  into  the  later  offices,  beginning 
with  vigil  services,  then  morning  services,  which 
combined  to  make  wliat  was  known  in  later  days 
as  the  Divine  Ofhce.  These  had  their  roots  in  the 
Synagogue  services,  but  were  distinguished  by  the 
new  fervour  which  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
stamped  upon  them,  so  that  while  the  keynote  of 
the  Synagogue  service  was  instruction  the  new 
keynote  was  praise. 

We  may  trace  the  same  trend  of  thought  in  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Ephesians,  regarded  as  a  circular 
letter  eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  whole  tone 
of  worship.  It  is  written  from  a  point  of  view  at 
which  the  Apostle  feels  free  to  pass  away  from  the 
earnings  needed  by  local  churches  and  to  rise  into 
a  higher  region  of  emotion  and  thanksgiving. tt 

2.  The  Eucharist.— In  1  Co  W'^-^  the  Eucharist 
seems  to  have  followed  the  Agape.  St.  Paul 
writes  of  it  as  a  well-known  service  (1  Co  10^^). 
Putting  together  the  scattered  hints  in  the  Epistles 
along  with  the  references  in  Clement  of  Rome  and 
Justin  Martyr,  we  may  suppose  that  it  followed  a 

•  Op.  ciL,  p.  16. 

t  St.  Paxil  does  not  mention  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  his 
order  of  worship  ;  but  it  must  have  been  there.  He  takes  for 
granted  that  the  OT  Scriptures  are  known  and  used,  in  1  Co  6*6 
'JB13 1421^  2  Co  618. 18  815  99. 

t  1  Co  1431.  §  1  Co  1430.  Ij  1  Co  1427. 28. 

^  The  Church  and  the    Ministry  in  the   Early  Centuries^ 
p.  44  fF. 
**  Christian  Worship,  p.  48.  tt  Eph  115-23  314-21. 


service  such  as  that  described  above  and  that  it 
always  included  the  following  elements:  a  j)ravcr 
of  tlianksgiving  (Lk  22'«,  1  Co  IP^  14'«,  1  Ti  *J>) ; 
the  blessing  of  the  bread  and  wine,  with  the  recital 
of  tiie  words  of  Institution  (1  Co  10'«,  Mt  2G='^-'-^, 
Mk  W--'-^,  Lk  22i"--«,  1  Co  11-^)  ;•  prayers,  remem- 
bering Ciirist's  death  (Lk  22'8,  1  Co  li'^a.  26.--;e) ;  the 
people  eat  jind  drink  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  (Mt  2G--- 2^,  Mk  14;- =3,  1  Co  1 1 -«■-'«).  The 
evidence  of  the  Didache  is  still  in  di.spute.  Some 
suppose  that  it  contains  prayers  for  the  Agape 
rather  than  the  Eucharist.  In  either  case  they 
are  of  interest  and  may  be  quoted  here. 

*  Every  Sunday  of  the  Lord,  having  assembled  together,  break 
bread  and  give  tlianks,  having  confessed  your  sins,  that  your 
sacrifice  be  pure'  (xiv.  1). 

*Concernmg  the  Thanksgiving,  give  thanks  thus.  First,  for 
the  cup  :  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine 
of  thy  servant  David,  which  thou  hast  shown  us  through  thy 
servant  Jesus.  Glory  to  thee  for  ever.  But  for  the  broken 
(bread):  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  our  Kather,  for  tlie  life  and 
Icnowledge  which  thou  hast  shown  us  through  thy  servant 
Jesus.  Glory  to  thee  for  ever.  As  this  broken  bread  was 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  and  has  been  gathered  together 
and  made  one,  so  may  thy  Church  be  gathered  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  into  thy'kingdom ;  for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the 
power  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  But  none  is  to  eat  or 
drink  of  your  Thanksgiving  except  those  who  are  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  for  because  of  this  the  Lord  said :  Do 
not  give  the  holy  thing  to  dogs'  (ix.). 

'  After  ye  are  filled  give  thanks  thus  :  We  give  thanks  to  thee, 
holy  Father,  for  thy  holy  name  which  thou  hast  made  to  dwell 
in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge  and  faith  and  immortality 
which  thou  hast  shown  us  through  thy  servant  Jesus.  Glory 
to  thee  for  ever.  Thou,  Almighty  Lord,  hast  created  all  things 
for  th.v  name's  sake  and  thou  hast  given  food  and  drink  to  men 
for  enjoyment  that  they  might  give  thanks  to  thee.  Above  all 
we  thank  thee  because  thou  art  mighty.  .  .  .  Glory  to  thee  for 
ever.  Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  Church  to  free  her  from  all  evil 
and  make  her  perfect  in  thy  love  ;  gather  her  from  the  four  winds 
and  make  her  holy  in  thy  kingdom  which  thou  hast  prepared 
for  her;  for  thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever.  Let 
grace  come  and  let  this  world  perish.  Hosanna  to  the  God  of 
David.  If  any  one  be  holy  let  him  draw  nigh  ;  if  any  one  be  not, 
let  him  repent.  Maran  atha.  Amen.  But  let  the  prophets 
give  thanks  as  much  as  they  will'  (x.). 

If  the  early  date  is  allowed,  we  find  here  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  great  thanksgiving  of  the  later  liturgies, 
mention  of  God's  work  in  creation  and  in  redemp- 
tion, a  thanksgiving  after  Communion  and  prayer 
for  the  Church  with  the  germ  of  the  act  of  praise 
which  grew  into  the  Glo7'ia  in  excelsis. 

The  Ejnstle  of  Cleinent  of  Rome  has  references  to 
the  order  observed  for  the  worship  of  God,  e.g.  ch. 
40: 

'  Now  the  offerings  and  ministrations  He  commanded  to  be 
performed  with  care,  and  not  to  be  done  rashly  or  in  disorder, 
but  at  fixed  times  and  seasons.* 

It  contains  also  quotations  from  a  wonderful 
prayer  of  intercession  and  thanksgiving  {qq.v.)^ 
and  a  close  parallel  to  the  later  Hanctus. 

Ch.  34  :  *  For  the  Scripture  saith ;  Ten  thousands  of  ten  thou- 
sands stood  by  IJirn,  and  thousands  0/  thousands  ministered 
unto  Him :  and  they  cried  aloud.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
Sahaoth  ;  all  creation  is  full  of  His  glory.  Yea,  and  let  us  our- 
selves then,  being  gathered  together  in  concord  with  intentness 
of  heart,  cry  unto  Him  as  from  one  mouth  earnestly  that  we 
may  be  made  partakers  of  His  great  and  glorious  promises.' 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatitus  contain  many  liturgical 
phrases  but  no  further  hints  as  to  the  form  of 
worship  beyond  the  maxim,  *  Do  nothing  without 
the  bishop  and  the  presbyters,'  and  such  general 
exhortation  as  the  following : 

ad  Magn.  7 :  '  And  attempt  not  to  think  anything  right  for 
yourselves  apart  from  others:  but  let  there  be  one  prayer  in 
common,  one  supplication,  one  mind,  one  hope,  in  love  and  In 
joy  unblameable,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  there  is 
nothing  better.  Hasten  to  come  together  all  of  you,  as  to  one 
temple,  even  God ;  as  to  one  altar,  even  to  one  Jesus  Christ, 
wiio  came  forth  from  One  Father,  and  is  with  One  and  departed 
unto  One.' 

•  We  may  doubt  whether  there  was  any  definite  idea  as  yet 
of  a  'formula  of  consecration.'  As  Srawley  has  said,  'the 
"  thanksgiving"  was  regarded  as  the  sanctification  of  the  meal, 
which  in  virtue  of  this  thanksgiving  pronounced  over  it  became 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  faithful '  (op.  cit.,  p.  227). 
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Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trnjan,  important 
as  it  is  from  other  points  of  view,  does  not  fill  in 
any  details  for  us  in  the  sclieme  of  worship.  I'linj' 
asserts  that  the  Christians  were  'aecnstunied  on  a 
certain  day  to  meet  tosetlier  before  daybreak  and 
to  sing  a  liyrnn  alternately  to  Christ  as  a  god'  (Kp. 
xcvi.  7).  lie  continues  that,  having  bouml  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  commit  no  crime,  they  dispersed 
but  met  again  to  eat  food — a  hint  of  the  sejiaration 
of  the  Agape  from  the  Euchai'ist. 

The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  in  his  First 
Apology  is  much  more  definite,  and  must  be  quoted 
in  full: 

Ch.  65  ;  *  But  we  [Christians],  after  that  we  have  thus  washed 
him  who  has  been  convinced  and  has  assented  |to  our  toachintrj, 
lead  him  to  tlie  place  where  those  who  are  called  brethren  are 
assembled,  in  order  that  we  may  offer  hearty  prayers  in  common 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  illuminated  [i.e.  baptized]  person, 
and  for  ail  others  in  every  place,  that  we  may  be  counted 
worthy,  now  that  we  have  learned  the  truth,  by  our  works  also 
to  be  found  good  citizens  and  keepers  of  the  commandments, 
so  that  we  may  be  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation.  Havintr 
ended  the  prayers,  we  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss.  Bread 
and  a  cup  of  wine  mingled  with  water  are  then  brought  to  the 
president  of  the  brethren  :  and  he,  taking  them,  gives  praise 
and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  through  the  Name  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  thanks  at  considerable 
length  for  our  being  counted  worthy  to  receive  these  things  at 
His  hands.  And  when  he  has  concluded  the  prayer  and  thanks- 
givings, all  the  people  present  express  their  assent  by  saying, 
".\men."  .  .  .  And  when  the  president  has  given  thanks  and  all 
the  people  have  expressed  their  assent,  those  who  are  called  by 
us  deacons  give  each  of  those  present  the  bread  and  nine  mixed 
with  water,  over  which  the  thanksgiving  was  pronounced,  and 
they  carry  away  a  portion  to  those  who  are  not  present.' 

66  :  *  And  this  food  is  called  among  us  the  Eucharist,  of  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  partake  but  he  who  believes  that  the 
things  which  we  teach  are  true,  and  who  has  been  washed  with 
the  washing  that  is  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  unto  regenera- 
tion, and  who  is  so  living  as  Christ  hath  enjoined.  For  we  do 
not  receive  these  [elements]  as  common  bread  and  common 
drink,  but  in  like  manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  having 
been  made  flesh  by  the  word  of  God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood 
for  our  salvation,  so  likewise  have  we  been  taught  that  the  food 
which  is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  which  comes  from 
Him,  and  from  which  our  blood  and  flesh  are  nourished  by 
transmutation,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was 
made  flesh.' 

Justin  goes  on  to  quote  the  words  of  Institution 
from  the  Gospels,  and  in  ch.  67,  repeating  his 
account  of  the  Eucharist,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  celebrated  on  Sunday,  and  adds  that  the 
Gospels  are  read  'or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 
as  long  as  time  permits.' 

'  And  the  well.to-do  and  the  willing  give  what  each  person 
thinks  fit,  and  the  collection  is  deposited  with  the  president, 
who  succours  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  are  in  want 
through  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  and  those  who  are  in 
prison,  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us,  and,  in  a  word, 
he  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  any  need.' 

3.  Principles. — From  these  scattered  hints,  from 
which  we  may  endeavour  to  reconstitute  the  form 
of  worship  in  tiie  Apostolic  Church,  we  must  now 
turn  to  the  princi|jles.  In  the  evolution  of  the 
primitive  liturgy  we  can  discern  a  close  adherence 
to  the  apostolic  combination  of  praj'er  and  jiraise 
with  instruction  and  intercession  leading  up  to  the 
gift  of  sacramental  grace.  At  the  same  time  we 
note  the  constant  loyalty  to  the  principle  on  which 
Hooker  lays  such  stress — that  sacraments  are  '  not 
physical  but  moral  instruments  oi  salvation,  duties 
of  service  and  worship,  which  unless  we  perform  as 
the  Author  of  grace  requireth,  they  are  unprofit- 
able.' * 

This  finds  emphasis  in  the  constant  teaching  of 
the  need  of  purification  for  participation  in  holy 
rites.  This  is  expressed  in  He  10^'- :  '  Let  us  draw 
near  with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith,  having 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  .and 
our  body  washed  with  pure  water.'  In  other 
words,  devotion  must  be  sincere  and  not  formal, 
faith  must  be  enlightened  and  firmly  held.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  confession  ni.ade  at 
baptism  (v.'') :  'Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of 
our  hope  that  it  waver  not.'  Other  references 
*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  Ivii.  4. 


could  be  multiplied,  but  it  may  suilice  to  quote 
I  I'  1'"'  ",  where  the  exhortation  to  holiness  of  life 
accompanies  reference  to  'calling  on  the  Father.' 
The  thought  is  summarized  in  the  ancient  pro- 
clamation by  the  bishop  to  the  people,  '  Holy  things 
to  holy  persons.' 

Again  we  lind  that  the  primary  characteristic 
of  apostolic  worshi])  was  to  oiler  to  the  Lord  the 
lumour  due  unto  His  name  in  holy  worship  (Ps2U'-). 
The  desire  of  the  Psalmist  was  fullilled.  The 
Church  met  to  give  .as  well  as  to  receive. 

This  thought  leads  straight  u]>  into  the  high 
region  of  siicculation  entered  by  Freeman  when  he 
traces  back  the  ultimate  principle  of  tlie  Eucharist 
and  of  the  Divine  Ollice  to  the  fund.amental  doc- 
trines of  the  lucarnution  and  the  Perpetual  Priest- 
hood of  Christ.  The  Incarnation  is  linked  up  with 
the  foundation  truth  of  sacrilice.  '  Though  he 
was  ricli,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  jioor.' * 
All  Christian  worship  is  enriched  by  that  thought. 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Under  the  conditions  of  human  sinfulness  the 
incarnate  life  of  Christ  was  necessarily  consecrated 
by  suttering,  which  found  its  culmination  in  the 
Cross  of  Calvary,  His  Passion  being  the  pei'fecting 
of  His  Priesthood.  So  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Church  in  the  Euch.arist  to  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  come,  to  oiler  in  this  memorial  sacrilice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  '  the  one  true  pure 
immortal  sacrihce.' 

The  Divine  Office  of  a  later  age,  which  tr.aces  its 
roots  to  the  simple  congregational  meetings  for 
edification,  allied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Syna- 
gogue services,  is  based  on  the  thought  of  the 
Perpetual  Priesthood  of  Christ.  Constant  reference 
to  the  mediation  of  Christ  in  the  familiar  ending  of 
priij-ers  '  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  '  kept  this 
ever  in  mind. 

Literature. — L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship-,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1904  ;  A.  Edersheira,  I'he  Temple  ;  itn  Ministry  and 
Services,  do.,  187-1 ;  A.  Fortescue,  The  Matts,  do.,  1912 ; 
P.  Freeman,  The  Pritjciples  of  Divine  Servi(;e,  Oxford,  1S63  ; 
T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early 
Ccnfun'e.S',  London,  1902;  J.  H.  Srawley,  The  Early  History 
of  the  Liturfiy,  Cambridge,  1913 ;  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  and 
Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Churchy  London,  1S97. 

A.  E.  Burn. 
WRATH See  Akger. 

WRITING.— 1.  The  autographs  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  —  The  problem  regarding  '  writing '  and 
'book'  in  the  Apostolic  Age  might  be  exjiressed 
by  the  following  question  :  With  what  materials 
and  in  what  forms  were  letters  and  longer  works 
written  in  the  primitive  Christian  community  and 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  jieriod  between  A.l). 
30  and  c.  A.u.  100?  This  question  would  be  easily 
answered  if  westill  po.ssessed  autographs(ai'r67pa0a, 
apx^Tvira,  ISiSxftpa.)  from  the  hands  of  Christian 
writers  in  that  period — if,  e.g.,  we  had  NT  Epistles 
by  St.  Paul  or  otlier  writers.  Gospels,  or,  say,  the 
First  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corintliians, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  authors  or  their  amanu- 
enses, or  even  if  we  h.ad  the  earliest  transcripts  of 
tlie  originals.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case. 
Down  to  the  present  time  not  the  sm.allest  scrap 
of  an  autograph  from  a  Christian  source  in  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  has  come  to  light.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceiv.ible  that  such  an  autograph  might  have  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  until  now,  for  we  actually 
pos.sess  MS  fragments  of  consider.ably  e.arlier  origin 
than  the  autogr;i]ihs  of  the  NT— a  fact  which 
shows  the  durability  of  the  ancient  writing  material 
in  cases  where  the  external  conditions  gave  it  a 
fair  chance  of  survival,  and,  in  particular,  where 
the  papyrus  was  protected  against  damp.  Hitherto, 
however,  all  reports  announcing  the  discovery  of 
primitive  Christian  autographs,  and  all,  even  the 
•  2  Co  89. 
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earlier,  references  to  their  being  in  existence  at  the 
time,  have  proved  to  be  utterly  valueless.  More- 
over, even  granting  it  possible  that  some  fragment 
of  a  Christian  autograph  dating  from  the  1st  cent, 
may  yet  fall  into  our  hands,  we  can  hardly  cherish 
the  hope  that  in  particular  the  original  MSS  of 
the  NT  will  be  found.  In  this  connexion  we  must 
remember  the  distinctive  character  of  a  large  pro- 
.portion  of  the  NT  writings— the  fact,  namely,  that, 
while  they  came  in  time  to  rank  as  literature  in 
the  highest  sense,  the  majority  of  them  were  not 
originally  designed  for  the  general  public  at  all. 
The  Epistles  of  Paul  were  certainly  not  given  to 
the  world  as  books  in  the  sense  recognized  by  the 
ancient  book-trade ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
sent  as  true  letters,  letters  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  .sender  or  his  amanuensis.  The  one  much- 
handled  MS,  passing  from  reader  to  reader,  perhaps 
from  church  to  church,  would  undoubtedly  sutler 
damage  in  the  process,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
in  the  primitive  communities  the  material  upon 
which  such  letters  and  their  first  transcripts  were 
written  would  be  of  the  most  expensive  or  most 
durable  kind.  Again,  as  regards  the  primitive 
Christian  writings  that  may  conceivably  have  been 
bought  and  sold  as  books,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  they  were  written  and  preserved  with  the 
extreme  care  that  looks  to  a  long  futvire  ;  for,  as 
we  know,  the  mind  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community  was  for  the  most  part  not  greatly 
concerned  with  the  earthly  future  at  all.  When 
Clement  of  Rome,  writing  to  the  Church  in  Corinth 
c.  A.D.  96,  says  'Take  up  (avaXa^ere)  the  letter  of 
the  sainted  apostle  Paul '  (ch.  47),  his  words  cannot 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  prove  that  the  autograph 
of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
still  in  their  possession.  The  disputes  of  the  2nd 
cent,  regarding  certain  NT  passages  are  intelligible 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  disputants  neither 
possessed  the  autographs  nor  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence. Whether  the  words  of  Tertullian  in  de  Pra- 
scrlptione  Hmreticorum,  36  —  '  percurre  ecclesias 
apostolicas  apud  quas  ipsoe  adhuc  cathedne  apos- 
tolorura  suis  locis  priesident  (preesidentur  [?]),  apud 
quas  ipsae  authenticoe  literal  eorum  recitantur, 
sonantes  vocem  et  reprsesentantes  faciem  unius 
cuiusque '  —  are  to  be  taken  as  implying  that 
Pauline  autographs  were  still  extant  in  many 
places,  as  e.g.  Thessalonica,  the  present  writer 
cannot  definitely  say.  In  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  we  must  endeavour  to  recon- 
struct the  facts  regarding  'writing'  and  'book' 
in  Christian  circles  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  our  data 
being  sporadic  references  in  the  primitive  Christian 
•writings  themselves,  and  wdiat  we  know  of  the 
general  practice  of  writing  in  the  period. 

2.  Writing  materials. — In  Goethe's  Faust  the 
hero  offers  a  wide  choice  of  materials  for  the  docu- 
ment which  Mephistopheles  demands  : 

'  Die  Herrschaft  fiihren  Wachs  und  Leder  .  .  . 
Erz,  Marnior,  Pergament,  Papier? 
Soil  icli  mit  Griffel,  .Meissel,  Feder  schreiben?' 

In  the  Apostolic  Age  there  was  a  similar  variety 
of  choice.  The  available  materials  of  that  period, 
however,  did  not  include  the  modern  paper — the 
thin,  more  en-  less  smooth,  white  or  yellow  fabric 
manufactured  from  cotton  or  linen.  Such  paper 
seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Chinese  in 
very  early  times,  and  became  known  to  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Samarqand  in  A.D.  704. 
The  Arabs  came  at  length  to  use  it  for  writing 
purposes  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
material,  and  it  was  in  this  way  carried  to  Sicily 
and  Spain ;  in  all  likelihood  it  reached  other 
Western  lands  as  a  result  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
consequent  growth  of  intercourse  between  the 
eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  any  case,  paper  as  known  to  us  cannot  have 


been  used  for  the  autographs  of  the  Apostolic 
Age. 

According  to  Lk  1"^  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  made  use  of  a  trritinii  tablet  (iri^a- 
KiStoPf  v.l.  TTLvaKis,  of  which  -rrtvaKtoiov  is  a  tliniiim- 
tive  ;  cf.  Epictetus,  Diss.  iii.  2-2,  74).  The  ancient 
writing  tablets,  which  may  be  said  to  survive  in 
our  slates,  were  made  of  metal  or  wood,  sometimes 
even  of  ivory,  and  were  often  whitewashed,  or 
covered  with  a  layer  of  stucco ;  two  or  more 
tablets  might  be  bound  together  with  thread. 
Frequently,  too,  the  inner  part  of  the  tablet  was 
deepened,  the  edges  being  allowed  to  stand  out 
like  a  frame — a  device  that  gave  a  better  protec- 
tion to  the  waiting.  The  hollow  part  was  often 
smeared  with  wax  ;  notes  could  then  be  entered 
upon  the  thin  film  by  the  metal  stilus,  and,  when 
these  had  served  their  purpose,  the  wax  could  be 
smoothed  for  fresh  use.  It  was  not  very  easy  to 
write  rapidly  on  the  wax,  and  the  script  was  rather 
indistinct  to  the  eye.  The  pointed  stilus  fre- 
quently had  at  its  other  end  a  small  thin  plate 
with  which  erasures  could  be  made.  As  other 
sorts  of  writing  material  were  relatively  high  in 
price,  these  tablets  had  generally  to  .suffice  for 
briefer  records.  Such  a  tablet,  inscribed  with  its 
short  message,  could  be  sent  by  one  person  to 
another,  somewhat  like  apost-card,  and  the  receiver 
could  smooth  the  wax,  write  his  reply,  and  send 
back  the  tablet  without  delay.  By  tlie  1st  cent. 
A.D.,  however,  the  wax  film  was  coming  to  be 
superseded  by  a  small  sheet  of  parchment.  It 
would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that,  in  much  the 
same  proportion  as  people  carry  notebooks  at  the 
present  day,  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
who  were  fairly  able  to  write  carried  and  made 
use  of  writing  tablets.  It  is  of  special  importance 
to  note  that  the  folding  tablets  form  a  linli  in  the 
development  that  resulted  in  the  codex.  Never- 
theless, as  the  tablet  could  carry  but  little  writing 
— at  most  perhaps  a  message  about  as  long  as  the 
Third  Epistle  of  John  or  the  Epistle  to  Philemon — 
it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account  with  refer- 
ence to  the  autographs  of  primitive  Christian 
writings. 

The  other  available  materials  that  might  be 
used  for  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Age  were 
sheets  of  papyrus  and  parchment.  Papyrus,*  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  described — not  indeed 
altogether  clearly  or  accurately  —  by  Pliny  the 
Elder  (HN  xiii.  21-27),  was  a  product  of  the 
papyrus  plant,  a  rush  that  grew  in  the  Nile  Delta. 
The  pith  of  the  plant  was  cut  into  thin  strips, 
which  were  laid  horizontally  side  by  side,  and 
covered  with  a  similar  layer  of  strips  at  right 
angles.  The  whole  was  made  to  cohere  by  some 
glutinous  substance,  and  then  pressed,  dried,  and 
polished.  The  side  upon  which  the  fibres  ran 
horizontally  was  latterly  regarded  as  the  proper 
one  for  writing  upon  ;  it  was  used  first,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  other  was  left  blank.  The 
process  of  manufacture  became  at  length  so  highly 
developed  as  to  yield  sheets  in  which  toughness 
and  durability  were  combined  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  thinness,  and  which  were  sometimes  so 
smooth  that  the  steel  pen  of  to-day  moves  freely 
over  them.  The  preparation  of  papyrus  in  Egypt 
is  a  very  ancient  industry,  its  beginnings  bemg 
clearly  traceable  to  the  3rd  or  4th  millennium  B.C. 

The  use  of  leather  as  a  writing  material  seems  to 
go  back  to  an  equally  early  time  ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  practice  in  the  East(cf.  Herod, 
v.  58  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32).  Thick  leather,  however, 
was  hardly  a  substance  adapted  for  the  production 
of  larger  works,  and  only  its  preparation  in  the 
form  of  the  thinner  and  more  delicate  parchment 

*  The  pronunciation  with  the  y  long  is  probably  the  correct 
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conld  make  it  avail  for  such  a  purpose.  The  in- 
vention of  ])arclinienC  has  been  usually  connected 
with  the  desire  of  Eunienes  II.,  king  of  Perganiuni 
(197-158  B.C.),  to  institute  a  great  library  on  the 
model  of  that  in  Alexandria.  The  kernel  of  fact 
in  Pliny's  statonicnt  to  that  elleet  (HN  xiii. 
21)  may  well  bo  that  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  I'erganiuni  became  a  centre  for  a  more 
frequent  use  and  a  more  retined  preparation  of  the 
skins  of  animals  as  a  writing  material.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  prior  to  this  there  had  been  a 
slow  ]>rocess  of  development  —  a  process  tending 
towarils  an  increased  refinement  in  the  jueparation 
of  leather  for  writing,  and  at  length,  in  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.,  reaching  a  stage  at  which  even  extensive 
works  could  bo  written  wholly  upon  parchment, 
and  still  kept  within  the  limits  of  convenient 
size. 

The  notion  that  the  Jews  from  the  first  wrote 
their  sacred  books  upon  leather  rolls  is  not  con- 
firmed by  evidence  satisfactory  to  historical  science. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  use  of 
papyrus  reached  Phcenicia  as  early  as  the  11th 
cent.  B.C.,  and  accordingly  the  books  in  roll  form 
referred  to  in  the  OT  (Jer  36'<''-,  Ezk  2"  3"^-,  Ps  4U' 
[cf.  He  10'],  Zee  5"- :  cf.  also  Is  34^  and  the  words 
auaTrTvaauv  [2  K  19"J  and  (i\liT<rei.v  [Kev  G"])  might 
quite  well  have  been  formed  of  papyrus  ;  indeed, 
the  words  xa/""'ov  and  x'lp'"')',  the  speciKc  terms  for 
a  papyrus  sheet,  are  quite  correctly  used  in  LXX 
Jer  43  (Heb.  36).  Characteristically  enough,  the 
earliest  record  of  the  Jews  having  transcribed 
their  sacred  writings  upon  rolls  of  p.irchment  or 
leather  is  found  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  ii.  11  ;  the 
work  was  finished  c.  A.D.  93-94),  and  thus  dates 
from  an  age  when  the  use  of  parchment  had  been 
fairly  well  established  for  some  time ;  we  shall 
hardly  err  in  supposing  that  the  transition  to  the 
use  of  that  more  lasting  material  reached  its  term 
among  the  Jews  not  earlier  than  the  last  pre- 
Christian  centuries.  The  Jews  would  naturally 
desire  to  have  the  most  durable  substances  for  the 
preservation  of  their  sacred  writings  (cf.  Mishna, 
Megilla  ii.  2,  Shabb.  viii.  3),  and  this,  again, 
would  be  of  importance  for  the  use  of  parchment 
in  Christian  circles.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible 
that  Israelites  and  Jews  had  long  made  use  of 
polished  leather  for  records  of  a  shorter  kind. 

Which  of  these  two  substances,  then,  may  we 
suppose  to  have  been  employed  for  the  NT  writ- 
ings? E.  'H.QMSs  (Geschichte  clcr  heUigen  SchriftRn 
neuen  Testament^,  Brunswick,  1860)  could  still 
write  :  '  Parchment  was  certainly  not  unknown, 
but  too  expensive  for  general  use.'  The  present 
writer  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  results  of 
recent  research  prove  the  very  opisosite  :  papyrus 
sheets  came  in  course  of  time  to  command  so  high 
a  price  that  parchment,  at  once  cheaper,  more 
durable,  and  better  adapted  for  being  written 
upon  on  both  sides,  came  to  be  more  generally 
used  in  quarters  where  price  was  a  consideration. 
Among  the  Greeks,  this  transition  from  papyrus 
to  parchnient  was  checked  by  two  material  con- 
siderations, viz.  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  the 
papyrus  fabric,  and  the  relief  which,  in  contrast 
to  the  glossy  and  often  dazzling  parchment,  that 
fabric  afforded  to  the  eye  of  both  writer  and 
reader — though  the  larger  characters  generally 
used  for  writing  on  the  parchment  sheet  were 
relatively  more  legilile  to  weak  eyes.  From  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  papj'rus  roll 
of  the  Greeks  certainly  seemed  the  most  linished 
and  elegant  form  of  book  in  a  reader's  hands,  and 
that  form  was  doubtless  retained  as  long  as 
possible.  But  while  the  Greeks,  from  the  .^th 
cent.  B.C.  to  the  4lh  cent.  A.D.,  mainly  employed 
papyrus  as  the  material  vehicle  of  their  literature, 
they  certainly  began,  as  early  as  the  1st  cent.  A.D., 


and,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  use  of  schools,  to 
transfer  the  texts  written  on  papyri  to  the  more 
durable  parchment.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that 
Martial,  writing  not  later  than  A.D.  84-85,  speaks 
of  books  in  papyrus  as  being  dearer  and  more 
valuable  than  books  in  parchment  ;  and  Ibis  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of 
papyrus  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Nile 
Delta,  so  that  an  increased  consumption,  or  a  poor 
crop,  would  naturally  tend  to  advance  the  price. 
The  date  at  which  the  general  use  of  parchment 
seems  definitely  to  have  superseded  that  of  papyrus 
falls  at  the  earliest  in  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  A.D., 
and  the  intervening  period  from  the  1st  cent, 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  time  of  transition. 
In  view  of  these  data  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain absolutely  that  the  autographs  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age — the  originals  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian writings  down  to  the  First  Kjiistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corii\thians — must  all  have  been  written 
upon  pajij'rus.  That  the  Christians  of  that  age 
might  use  papyrus,  that,  e.g.,  St.  John,  writing  per- 
haps c.  85,  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  on  a  papyrus 
sheet,  appears  from  the  words  (v.'^) :  ttoXXo  (x<^^ 
u,iuv  7pci0etf,  ouK  Tjf^ovXrjdTjv  5ia  x^P^oi'  /^ai  /xAafos,  but 
this  supplies  no  evidence  as  to  the  material  gener- 
ally used  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Somewhat  earlier, 
c.  A.D..66(?),  St.  Paul  (2  Ti  4'")  writes:  rdp  </>at\6vi,i' 
8v  dir^XtTTOv  iv  Tpojdot  irapa.  Kdpiritj,  ^px6fi€i'os  fp^pe,  Kai 
rd  /iiijSXfa,  fiaXLara  [5^]  tcls  ixffi^pdvas.  7)  fxe/xfipdva  is 
simply  the  Lat.  membrana,  'skin,'  'parchment.' 
That  St.  Paul  here  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
codex membranaceus,  or  '  parchment  roll,'  cannot  be 
proved  ;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly  think  that  it 
refers  to  leather  rolls  of  the  OT.  The  p.fp.jipdi'a.  was 
in  fact  the  single  sheet,  i.e.  the  word  denoted  the 
material;  thus  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  3.  1),  writing  c.  30 
B.C.,  says  :  '  You  write  so  seldom  that  you  do  not  re- 
quire viembranam  four  times  in  a  whole  year  ' ;  tlie 
writing  material  used  by  the  person  whom  the 
satirist  here  describes  amounted  in  all  to  four 
sheets  of  parchment  in  a  year.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  St.  Paul's  membraniB  were  sheets  of 
parchment,  either  blank  or  containing  notes  and 
extracts,  and  thus  not  included  among  the  (ii^Xla, 
i.e.  his  papyrus  rolls.  According  to  Quintilian 
(Inst.  Orat.  X.  iii.  31),  it  was  impossible  in  his  day 
to  write  with  the  desired  facility  on  parchment, 
which  clearly  had  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  polish,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
make  use  of  large  letters  ;  this  circumstance  tended 
to  impede  the  general  employment  of  parchment. 
If  we  may  infer  from  Gal  6"  (iSne  TnjXiAoi!  viiiv 
ypdfi/j.aiTii'  lypaypa  ttj  (fi^  X^vO  that  St.  I'aul  wrote 
the  whole  impassioned  Epistle,  or  at  least  its  con- 
clusion, with  his  own  hand,  the  'large  letters' 
might  no  doubt  be  taken  as  Ln<iicating  a  consider- 
able defect  of  vision,  and  it  would  thus  be  possible 
and  conceivable  that  the  Apostle  had  here  made 
use  of  sheets  of  parchment.  That  relatively  short 
letter,  even  if  written  in  characters  more  than 
usually  large,  would  not  require  manj'such  sheets  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  hypothesis  must  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  one.  But  the  present  writer  certainly 
does  not  believe  that  longer  works  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  were  written  as  yet  u]ion  parchment. 
The  fastening  together  of  a  number  of  sheets  sc 
as  to  form  a  continuous  parchment  roll,  while  no 
doubt  it  was  practisi^d,  was  certainly  attended  with 
dithculties.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to 
employ  the  form  of  the  codex  (i.e.  that  of  the 
modern  book  in  folded  sheets),  in  which  the  pre- 
pared skin  was  folded  upon  the  flesh-side,  thus 
causing  fle.sh-side  to  face  Hesh-side  and  hair-side 
to  face  hair-side  throughout,  so  that  the  front  of 
the  sheet,  iherccto,  was  smooth,  and  the  hack,  the 
verso,  rough  ;  and  in  ]ioint  of  fact  the  codex  form 
seems  to  liave  originated  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  in 
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Asia  Minor,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  rejjarded  as 
a  discoverj'of  the  lirst  or  hiter  Cliristian  centuries. 
Still,  the  relatively  late  appearance  of  the  codex  in 
art,  and  especially  in  art  of  Christian  origin,  hardly 
justilies  us,  the  present  writer  thinks,  in  assum- 
ing that  parchment  MSS  in  that  form  were  very 
numerous  in  the  Apostolic  Age  and  the  Apostolic 
Church,  though  this  argument  might  doubtless  be 
met  by  the  hypothesis  that  art,  in  clinging  to  the 
papyrus  roll,  and  continuing  to  do  so  even  at  a 
lime  when,  as  in  the  4th  and  oth  centuries  A.D.,  the 
codex  had  become  tirmly  established,  and  the  roll 
was  all  but  wholly  superseded,  was  simply  showing 
its  "eneral  tendency  to  conservatism.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  while  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
in  course  of  time  Christian  literature  and  the  NT 
were  transmitted  in  growing  measure  by  parch- 
ment and  codex,  so  that  in  fact  '  parchment 
codex '  and  '  Christian  literature '  are  related  in 
the  closest  way,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this 
was  not  the  case  at  first,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  primitive 
Christian  autographs,  as  well  as  of  their  earliest 
copies,  were  written  on  papyrus. 

The  fluid  used  for  writing  on  papyrus  was  a  soot- 
ink,  i.e.  a  mixture  of  pine  soot  and  glue  dissolved 
in  water,  but,  as  this  mixture  did  not  adhere  very 
well  to  parchment,  a  metallic  ink  of  gall-apples 
was  employed  for  the  latter.  Gall-apple  ink,  how- 
ever, is  not  mentioned  until  the  5th  cent.  A.D. — 
' .  470  (Martianus  Capella,  iii.  225  [ed.  F.  Eyssen- 
hardt,  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  55]) — and  thus  the  ink 
used  in  the  Apostolic  Age  would  probably  be  the 
mixture  first  mentioned,  as  referred  to  in  2  Co  3^ 
{ycypaiJ.fi4i>oi  ij.4\avi),  2  Jn  '^  (5id  xaprou  Kal  /u.i\ai>os), 
and  3  Jn  '^  (oia  /xAaros  Kal  KaXdjxov)..  Inkstands 
were  also  in  use,  though  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Christian  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  In 
3  Jn  '*  we  hear  also  of  the  xaXa/ios,  the  reed  used 
for  writing.  It  is  probable  that  originally  this  was 
applied  like  a  small  brush,  but  in  the  period  under 
consideration  it  was  in  all  likelihood  a  pen  in  the 
proper  sense.  It  was  shaped  and  pointed  exactly 
like  the  quill  pen  of  later  times ;  the  writing  ac- 
cessories of  the  time  included  a  knife  for  splitting 
the  reed,  and  a  piece  of  pumice  stone  for  re- 
sharpening  the  point.  The  best  equivalent  for 
KdXa/ios  is  therefore  '  reed-pen.' 

3.  Roll  and  codex. — If  we  would  figure  to  our- 
selves the  outward  structure  of  one  of  the  longer 
works  written  on  pajjyrus  in  the  Apostolic  Age — as, 
e.g.,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John — we  must  dis- 
miss from  our  minds  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
book,  wliich  in  reality  preserves  the  form  of  the 
codex.  It  is  true  that  codices  were  sometimes 
made  of  papyrus  (cf.  Jerome,  Ep.  Ixxi.,  'ad 
Lucinium ' :  '  et  descripta  vidi  in  chartaceis  codi- 
cibus ') ;  and  we  should  probably  agree  with  Schu- 
bart  in  assuming — on  the  ground  of  an  inscription 
of  Priene,  dedicated  to  Aulus  yEmilius  Zosimus 
the  town-clerk — that  papyrus  codices  were  to  be 
found  in  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  form  of  book  was 
generally  or  even  frequently  resorted  to  in  that  age. 
We  may  therefore  safely  infer  that,  e.g.,  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  was  first  written  upon  a  roll  ; 
in  Jn  203"  oi^',  in  fact,  it  is  called  rb  pifiUov.  Such 
a  roll  was  formed  of  a  number  of  papyrus  sheets  of 
equal  size  carefully  joined  together  in  a  continuous 
strip,  which  may  sometimes  have  been  from  20  to 
30  ft. — say  7  to  10  metres  —  long.  The  writing 
began  with  a  vertical  column  at  the  extreme  left, 
and  was  continued  towards  the  right  in  similar 
columns,  tliough  we  also  find  cases  where  the  lines 
ran  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  roll,  and 
were  thus  massed  in  a  single  column.  There  was 
great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  sheet,  and  thus 
also  in  the  breadth  of  the  roll,  which  may  usually 


have  been  some  20-30  cm.,  but  was  often  only 
12-15  cm.  in  width.  The  number  of  lines  in  a 
colunm  was  likewise  far  from  constant,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  upper  and  lower  margins  introduced 
fresh  variations  ;  but  generally  the  number  of  lines 
would  lie  between  20  and  30.  The  breadth  of 
the  column  did  not  usually  depend  on  that  of  the 
sheets,  wliich  were  so  carefully  joined  that  the 
j)en  moved  freely  over  the  line  of  attachment.  At 
its  maximum  tiie  line  was  probably  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  hexameter,  comprising  some  36 
letters,  but  more  commonly  it  contained  20-25 
letters.  Hence,  taking  average  measurements — 
say,  a  column  of  25  lines  consisting  of  23  letters ; 
each  letter  with  its  necessary  space  3-5  mm.  ;  lines 
with  spaces  between,  7  mm.  ;  upper  and  lower 
margins,  3  cm.  each  ;  space  between  columns,  2  cm. 
— we  may  estimate  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John  (1-20),  with  about  70,000  letters,  would  fill  a 
papyrus  roll  235  cm.  broad,  12-5  m.  long,  and  con- 
tnining  122  columns.  Sindlarly,  Revelation  would 
lill  a  strip  8'5  m.  in  length  ;  Mark,  one  of  10  m. ; 
Matthew,  one  of  16  m.  ;  Lukeand  Acts,  each  one  of 
some  17  m.  {Luke's  Sevrepos  Xbyoi  having  probably 
been  written  on  a  roll  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
his  TrpuiTos  \670s). 

T  h  ese  esti  m  ates  are  of  course  merely  approx  im  ate, 
and  are  meant  to  give  but  a  general  impression. 
Moreover,  they  are  made  on  the  assumption  that 
only  the  recto  of  the  roll  was  used.  Occasionally, 
however,  from  motives  of  thrift,  lack  of  space,  or 
the  like,  the  verso  also — that  on  which  the  fibres 
ran  vertically — was  written  upon  ;  and  that  this 
practice  was  known  among  the  Christians  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  appears  from  Rev  5' :  Kal  elooK 
itrl  TTiv  Se^idv  toO  Kadfjfx^vov  iirl  rod  Bpbvov  ^i^Xiov 
yeypaiJ.iJ.hov  Icruiffev  Kal  (>Tn(y0(v  [the  readings  l<Tw8ev 
Kal  l^uffef  and  iairpoaBev  Kal  &vt(T8ev  may  be  dis- 
regarded] Kareacppayiapihov  atppaytaiv  iirrd.  The 
'  book  '  here  spoken  of  is  not  a  codex,  but  a  papy- 
rus roll,  which  would  lie  quite  securely  in  the  palm 
of  the  outstretched  hand — a  position  depicted  also 
in  ancient  art.  The  term  d-riaddypaipov  was  a 
familiar  one  (cf.  Lucian,  Vitarum  Audio,  ^  ;  Pliny, 
Ep.  iii.  5  ;  Juv.  Sat.  i.  6,  'a  tergo ' ;  Martial, 
viii.  62,  '  in  aversa  charta ' ;  LXX  Ezk  2'°,  l/nrpocr- 
6ei>  Kal  TO,  dirlau),  and  the  phrase  lawBev  Kal  6irur8ei' 
in  Rev  5^  must  have  been  understood  by  readers  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  as  indicating  a  papyrus  roll 
written  upon  both  sides  [but  cf.  Literature  (B)  3 
(a)].  In  this  passage,  as  in  Ezk  2'°,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  book  was  written  on  both  sides  is 
to  be  taken  as  signifying  the  fullness  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Other  matters  of  detail,  even  if  not  referred  to  in 
the  apostolic  writings,  may  safely  be  taken  from 
the  general  practice  of  the  age.  The  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  roll  were  often  trimmed  and 
smoothed,  just  as  modern  books  are  edged,  and 
were  probably  also  coloured  ;  as  pieces  of  the  sheet 
would  crumble  away  through  frequent  use,  repairs 
were  sometimes  necessary  ;  in  order  to  protect  the 
material  against  the  ravages  of  worms,  insects,  etc., 
the  back  of  the  sheet  was  often  washed  with  cedar- 
oil  ;  the  first  sheet,  as  most  liable  to  injury,  was 
siJecially  strengthened  ;  the  title  of  the  work  was  in- 
scribed onasmalllabel  (crirT-i'/Sosoro'iXXi'/So!) attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  standing  roll.  Now  and  then 
we  meet  with  6  6/j.(fia\6i,  umbilicus,  the  cylindrical 
stick  (for  K(pa^,  the  knob,  the  evidence  is  doubtful), 
though  not  always  within  the  roll ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  stick  was  not,  as  hitherto  believed, 
glued  to  the  last  sheet,  which  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  closed  roll,  but  was  held  in  the  hand  so  as  to 
give  a  better  support  to  the  roll,  and  served  as  a 
pivot  upon  which  the  portion  already  read  could 
be  rolled  by  the  left  hand. 

Sometimes  the  roll  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  a 
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leather  cover  or  slie.ith,  like  the  case  now  used  for 
university  diplomas,  etc.  ;  it  ini^'lit  also  have  a 
cord  or  a  ribljon  tied  round  it,  as  with  letters,  and 
rolls  thus  kept  closed  by  threads  or  riblions  eould 
then  be  sealed  upon  these.  The  '  book  '  of  Kev  5' 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  scaled  with  seven  seals  in  tliis 
way  ;  the  phrase  avoi^ai  rb  jSi/iX/oi'  (v.-') — if  the 
author  had  a  distinct  picture  in  his  mind— must 
signify,  not  the  unfolding  of  the  roll,  but  simply 
the  loosing  of  the  seals.  It  is  certainly  possiole 
that  in  the  author's  thought  the  opening  of  each 
separate  seal  stood  for  the  opening  of  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  whole  work,  but  the  opened  book  (as 
lound  also  in  Itev  10",  t^iji\apl5ioi>  -qvei^yixivov)  is 
simply  the  unsealed,  not  the  unrolled,  volume. 

A  number  of  rolls  could  be  fastened  tiogether  with 
tape  in  a  parcel,  or  kept  in  a  case  (KijSwTos,  nijiiiriov, 
kIstii  ;  also  reuxoi),  which  was  cubical  or  cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  made  of  wood  or  leather.  The 
present  writer  does  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
^eXfe?)?  ((j>ai\6vr)!)  of  2  Ti  4'^  denotes  such  a  case  or 
cover,  though  this  interpretation  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  being  found,  indeed,  in  the  Hyv.  Peshitta ; 
(pe\6vi)s  was  doubtless  derived  from  tpepdXijs  (Lat. 
pmnula)  by  transposition  of  consonants;  but  the 
latter  term  is  never  met  with  in  the  sense  of  a  case 
for  rolls,  and  the  former  always  bears  quite  a  dill'er- 
ent  meaning.  The  word 2>cemila  or  <(>(vb\ri's,  though 
not  the  specific  term,  might  of  course  quite  well  be 
applied  to  the  cover  of  a  single  roll,  but  what  use 
could  St.  Paul  have  had  for  a  single  article  of  the 
kind  ?  Thus  in  all  likelihood  the  (peXdfijs  of  the 
passage  referred  to  denotes  a  traveller's  cloak, 
W'hich  he  had  left  behind  hira  and  now  required  in 
view  of  the  approaching  winter  (cf.  4-'). 

The  papyrus  '  book-roll '  here  de.scribed  comes 
before  us  in  Greek  under  the  general  name  /3i/3\os, 
which  in  the  Christian  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  is  found  in  the  following  forms:  ( 1 )  V; /3i/3\os 
(Mt  1',  Mk  12=«,  Lk  3*  SO^,  Ac  1=»  V^  19'» ;  1  Clem, 
xliii.  1  ;  also  In  the  phrase  ^i;3Xos  fw^s,  for  which  see 
art.  Book  of  Life)  ;  (2)  t6  ^t^\Lof  (Lk  4"-  -»,  Jn 
2030  21=5,  Gal  3i»,  2  Ti  4'^  He  9'»,  Rev  1"  5'^-  ;  Ep. 
Barn.  xii.  9,  Hernias,  Vis.  I.  ii.  2,  II.  iv.  2,  2  Clem. 
xiv.  2  ;  forjSi/SXto^-fw^sseeart.  BoOK  OF  Liff.)  ;  the 
fact  that  the  '  bill  of  divorcement '  is  called  ^i^Xiov 
aTTodTauiov  in  Mt  19',  Mk  10^  leads  us  to  think  lirst 
of  all  of  the  papyrus  material  of  the  document ; 
(3)  as  a  double  diminutive  tA  pi^XapiSwi'  (Rev 
102-8ff. .  (,f_  also  Hernias,  Vis.  II.  i.  3,  iv.  3;  v.l. 
^i^XiSdpior,  in  both  Revelation  and  Herni.),  though 
sub-sequently  rd  jSi^Xloiov  (already  found  in  Ign.  ad 
Eph.  XX.  1,  Herni.  Vis.  II.  i.  3  f.,  iv.  1).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far,  in  each  particular  case,  there 
was  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  word  was 
derived  from  /3ii/3\os,  the  Egyptian  papyrus  plant. 
It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  render  the  terra  always 
by  '  book-roll,'  since  the  main  reference  is  very 
often  to  the  contents  of  the  book. 

In  the  Christian  writings  of  the  1st  cent,  there  is 
nothing — not  even  a  specific  term — to  indicate  that 
the  codex,  i.e.  a  construction  of  parcliment  or 
papyrus  sheets  in  the  form  of  a  modern  book,  was 
the  vehicle  of  the  autographs,  or  the  first  copies,  of 
the  Christian  writings.  In  the  Epistle  of  A  risteas, 
a  Jewish  work  dating  from  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  we 
find  the  words  dveyifuKrSTi  rd  nvxn,  and  it  has  been 
suijiiosed  that  they  refer  to  Jewish  codices  of  the 
LXX  ;  but  Birt  in  his  Die  Buchrolle  liasefrectively 
shown  that  the  reference  is  to  book-rolls.  When 
we  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  codex  was  in 
fact  the  book  of  the  common  people,  and  thai  the 
NT  Epistles  were  written,  not  as  books  or  literary 
works,  but  as  actual  letters,  in  rolls,  or  (in  the  case 
of  a  few  shorter  compositions)  on  wax  tablets,  or, 
again,  frequently  on  parchment  sheets, — which  wo 
may  perhaps  think  of  as  having  been  single  leaves, 
—we  must  regard  it  as  at  least  possible  that  at  the 


time  when  the  Christian  books  began  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  collected,  the  codex  form  was  the 
recognized  one  in  Christian  circles.  Nor  does  it 
seem  impossible,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the 
codex  as  a  whole,  that  Christianity,  with  its  earliest 
literature,  gave  an  imixutant  and  jiowerful  impetus 
to  the  transition  from  the  roll  to  the  codex.  The 
courseofthisduvelopment  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
products  of  the  period  from  the  2nd  tolhe  5th  cent. 
presents  a  fascinating  sulijcct  of  study. 

i.  Writing  and    reading Birt    emphatically 

asserts  th.-it  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  used  a 
table  as  a  support  in  the  act  of  writing  {ypd())eiv, 
ayaypAipeip  [in  Hennas],  d.va.ypa<j>ii  [1  Clem.],  rara- 
ypa.<p(iv,  {yypd(p(i.v,  etc.),  but  generally  wrote  in  a 
squatting  or  sitting  position,  and  cither  simply 
upon  a  tablet  held  in  the  hand  or,  where  a  papyrus 
roll  was  used,  upon  this  supported  by  the  raised 
knee  or  the  left  fore-arm.  Birt  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  representations  of  ancient  art,  which  un- 
doubtedly lend  colour  to  his  contention  ;  but  the 
use  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  table  or  board 
is  so  natural  that  we  are  almost  forced  to  regard 
the  data  of  art  as  defective  at  this  point. 

While  it  is  possible  tliat  in  general  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  Ajiostolic  Age  wrote  their  books 
and  epistles  with  their  own  hands,  we  know  that 
St.  Paul  frequently  dictated  his  letters — aswastlie 
practice  more  especially  among  people  of  wealth  or 
rank — but  added  the  closing  salutation  in  his  own 
hand  (cf.  1  Co  16=',  Col  4>8,  2  Th  3'" ;  in  Ro  16-=  his 
amanuensis,  Tertius,  is  mentioned  bj'  name).  The 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  or  at  least  its  concluding 
paragraph,  was  penned  by  the  Apostle  himself.  As 
regards  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  question 
depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  .5'=  (oii  'ZCKovai/oiJ 
vfuf  TovinffTouddeX^oOj  uis\oyi^Ofj.aL,  ol  dXiyuiv  ^ypa^a), 
where  we  may  either,  with  Zahn  {Einlcituiuj,  ii.=, 
p.  10  f.),  regard  Silvanus  as  the  real  author  of  the 
letter  or  suppose  that,  as  the  present  writer  thinks, 
he  wrote  it  to  St.  Peter's  dictation.  In  course  of 
time  it  came  to  be  a  very  common  practice  in  Chris- 
tian circles  to  employ  tachygrajjhers  and  secre- 
taries. 

As  regards  the  reading  (dvayiyvutTKav,  a  word  of 
very  frequent  occurrence)  of  the  papyrus  roll,  Birt 
has  brought  before  us  such  a  profusio'n  of  excellent 
data  that  we  can  quite  well  picture  to  ourselves  how 
the  people  of  the  Apostolic  Age  would  read,  say, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  most  vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  act  is  given  by  the  Attic  sepulchral 
relief  in  the  Abbey  of  Grottaferata  (see  A.  Conze, 
Die  attischen  Grabreliefs,  Berlin,  1890,  ii.  plate 
121,  no.  622;  Birt,  op.  cit.,  pi.  157,  fig.  90),  which 
shows  the  reader  holding  the  roll,  with  its  text 
arranged  in  columns,  before  him,  his  left  hand 
rolling  up  the  portion  already  read,  while  his  right 
unrolls  the  portion  still  to  lie  read.  Just  as.  volu- 
men,  from  volvere,  is  the  Lat.  term  for  the  pajiyrus 
strip  that  couUi  be  formed  into  a  roll,  so  we  have 
in  Greek — somewhat  rarely,  it  is  true — the  term 
ipeCKriiia  (first  in  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ii.  11),  from  iXlaau 
(d\laau>)  'turn,'  'wind,'  'roll  round';  the  special 
sense  of  the  verb  ajipears  also  in  Rev  &*,  where  the 
departing  heavens  are  compared  to  a  scroll  being 
folded  up,  lis  ^ilSXtof  iXnTad/xemi  (similarly  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  [beginning  of  2nd  cent.],  ed. 
E.  VieiisKhen,  Antilegomcna-,  Giesseu,  1905,  p.  88). 
In  Lk  4}'  we  find  the  correlative  term  dvaTrTV(rffeii' 
used  to  denote  the  unfolding  of  the  roll  ;  the  read- 
ing dvoiia!  which  appears  in  a  number  of  codices  is 
probably  not  original  here ;  as  we  saw  above,  in 
connexion  with  Rev  5'"-,  dvoiyw  is  the  technical 
term  for  loosing  the  seal,  and  was  only  subse- 
quently, by  association  of  ideas,  transferred  to  the 
opening  of  the  codex. 

5.  Letters  ;  signs  to  the  reader. — As  minuscule 
MSS  first  emerge  about  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  A.D., 
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we  must  assume  that  the  autographs  of  the  NT 
were  written  in  a  majuscule  script,  and  without 
douht  in  tlie  Greek  capitals  known  to  us.  But  we 
must  here  distinguisli  between  the  literary  or  book 
form  of  writing  on  the  one  hand  and  the  form  used 
in  everyday  life  on  the  other.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  corresponds  very  much  to  that 
between  manuscript  and  print  at  the  present  day. 
The  curj^ive  hand  arose,  of  course,  from  the  desire 
to  write  rapidly  and,  where  possible,  continuously 
and  without  breaks.  As  most  of  the  NT  writings 
were  not  in  the  first  instance  produced  as  literary 
works — not  being  designed  for  the  public  at  large 
— we  may  assume  that  t!ie  NT  Epistles  at  least,  and 
probably  also  the  first  transcripts  of  the  other  books, 
were  written  in  a  cursive  hand  and  in  capitals,  as 
found  in  various  papyri  of  the  1st  century. 

Devices  to  indicate  pauses  [paragraphus,  double 
dot,  larger  and  smaller  spaces)  were  in  use  by  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.,  but  as  a  rule  were  not  used  at  all, 
or  used  but  sparingly,  in  the  Christian  papyri  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D. — a  circumstance  that  naturally 
brought  in  its  train  numberless  possibilities  of 
misreading  and  of  making  false  combinations 
among  the  words. 

Literature. — (A)  General. — T.  Birt,  Das  antike  BucMvesen, 
Berlin,  1882;  L.  Mitteis  and  U.  Wilcken,  Grundziige  und 
Chresiomaihie  d4;r  Papyruskunde,  4  vols.,  Leipzig^,  1912;  E. 
Nestle,  Einfiihrnnrj  in  das  fjriechische  NT^,  Gottingen,  1909  ; 
T.  Birt,  Die  BuchroUe  in  der  Eunst  (with  190  illustrations), 
Leipzig,  1907  ;  W.  Schubart,  Das  Btich  bei  den  Griechcn  und 
B6inem{w'\i\\  14  illustrations),  Berlin,  1907  ;  K.  Dziatzko,  artt. 
'Buch,'  'Byblos'in  Pauly-Wissowa'-,  iii.  ;  A.  Gercke,  'Das 
antike  Buch,'  in  Evnleiiiing  in  die  Altertumswissensckaft, 
Leipzig,  1910,  i.  1-26;  A.  Deissmann,  Licht  voin  Osten^y 
Tubingen,  1909,  Eng.  tr..  Light  from  the  Aiident  East,  London, 
1911  ;  also  the  Introductions  to  the  NT  by  T.  Zahn  (Eng.  tr., 
3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1909),  etc.  ;  the  older  literature  is  given  in 
E.  Reuss,  Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schriften  neiten  Testa- 
inents'i,  Brunswick,  1860,  p.  340  ff. 

(B)  Special. — To  i.  On  the  roll  in  Ignatius,  ad  Philadel- 
phenos,  viii.  (ev  roU  apxetoi';),  see  Zahn,  in  Patrutn  Apostoliconim 
Opera,  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardt,  A.  Harnack,  T.  Zahn,  ii.  [Leipzig, 
1876]  77 ff.,  and  on  the  passage  in  Tertullian,  cL  T.  Zahn, 
Geschichte  den  neutesi.  Eanons,  i.  [do.,  1SS9]  652;  I.  E.  I. 
Walch,  De  Apostolorum  Litteris  Authenticis  a  Tertufliano 
Commem^ratis,  Jena,  1753.  On  the  Gospel  of  Matthewfound  in 
the  tomb  of  Barnabas,  of.  Theodorus  Lector  in  Migne,  PG,  vol. 
Ixxxvi.  col.  189  ;  Severus  of  Antioch,  in  J.  S.  Assemani,  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis,  Rome,  1719-28,  ii.  8;  Vitce  omnium  XIII 
Apostolontm,  ed.  A.  Theme  in  ZWT  xxix.  [1886]  453.  On  the 
supposed  existence  of  the  autograph  of  John's  Gospel  in 
Ephesus.  see  Chronxcon  Paschale  (7th  cent,  a.d.):  Kadio^  ra 
aicpi^T)  )3(.^Ala  7r€pi.€>;ei  avTO  re  rh  i5i6;ifetpoi'  tov  cuayyeAierToO, 
aJTfp  p-fXP^  TOV  vvv  TrerftvXoiKTai.  x^-P'-'^'-  ^^ov  iv  rfj  E^eaton' 
oyiwTiiTTj  eKKATjCta  koI  utto  tou*  ttl(TtCju  cKeio-e  TrpoaKweiTtu  ; 
cr.  also'Petrus  Alexandrinus,  De  Paschale  (cf.  G.  Stosch,  De 
Ca7wneNT,  p.  44),  Philostorgius,  vii.  14,  Nicephorus  CalUstus, 
X.  33.  On  the  alleged  autograph  of  Mark  in  Venice  and  Prague, 
cf.  J.  Dobrowski,  Fraginentxnn  Pragense  Evang.  S.  Marci, 
vulgo  autographic  Prague,  177S.  For  a  supposed  Heb.  auto- 
graph of  Peter,  P.  de  Lagarde,  Axis  dem  deutschen  Gelekt' 
tenleben,  Gottingen,  1880,  p.  117  f.  C.  Simonides,  Facmnilesof 
Certain  Portions  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jatnes 
and  Jude,  written  on  Papyrus  in  the  1st  Century,  London,  1S62, 
is  a  forgery.  Most  of  the  older  literature  on  the  question  of 
autograph  shows  a  certain  prejudice  in  the  interests  of  dogma  : 
J.  G.  Berger,  De  avtographis  vetervm,  Wittenberg,  1723;  G. 
Stosch,  De  Epistolis  Apostolnrum  idiographis,  Guelf.  1751 ; 
J.  F.  Ma.yer^  fJtnim  autographabiblica  kodie  extent,  Hamburg, 
1692 ;  B.  G.  Clauswitz,  De  autographorum  iactura  rei  Christ, 
et  innoxia  et  utilt,  Ualle,  1743.    The  reader  will  gain  some  idea 


of  the  appearance  of  the  autographs  from  J.  R.  Harris,  AT 
Autographs  (Supplement  to  the  A.l Ph  xii.  (1891]).  lijiUimore, 
1892,  pp.  64,  with  3  plates,  but  still  better  from  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
The  Paltfography  of  Greek  Papt/ri,  Oxford,  1899,  the  plates  of 
which  exhibit  papyri  from  the  Apostolic  Age  (a.d.  16  and 
72-73).  What  \h  probably  the  earliest  known  fragment  of  a  NT 
MS,  a  transcript  of  Mt  l'-^^^  dating  from  the  3rd  cent.,  is  shown 
in  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  Oxyrhynchujt  Papyri,  i. 
[1898]  pi.  i.,  and  in  E.  Nestle,  op.  cit.  pi.  U.  No  Christian 
te.\t  as  yet  discovered  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  3ni  cent.  ;  cf.  L.  Mitteis  and 
U.  Wilcken.  GrundzUge  der  Papyruskunde,  i.  i.  130  f. 

To  2.  (a)  Paper:  G.  F.  Wekos,  Vutn  Papier,  den  vor  der 
Erfi-ndung  derselben  iiUichen Schn'ih)nas.se7i  u.  andenn  Schreih- 
material,  Halle,  1789,  with  Sujyptementum,  Hanover,  1790; 
Lalande,  D" Art  de  faire  le  papier^  Paris,  n.d. ;  E.  Egger,  Le 
Papier  dans  I'antiquitiet  dans  les  temps  modem es,  do.,  1S67  ; 
W.  Wattenbach,  Das  Schriftwesen  iin  Mittelalter",  I*eipzigt 
1876,  p.  114  ff.;  V.  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Paldographie, 
do.,  1879,  pp.  48-51  ;  E.  Kirchner,  Das  Papier,  '3  vole., 
Biberach,  1897-99.  (6)  The  writing  tablet:  A.  Socin,  in  H. 
Guthe's  Kurzes  Bibelworterbuch,  Tubingen,  1903,  p.  690;  W. 
Schubart,  op.  cit.  pp.  16-19.  (c)  The  manufacture  of  papyrus  : 
Fortia  d'Urban,  Essai  sur  Vorigine  de  t'icriture,  Paris,  1832  ; 
T.  Birt,  Das  antike  Bxtchwesen,  Die  BuchroUe,  «.  4  ff .  ;  K. 
Dziatzko,  Untersuchungen  iiber  atisgetviihlte  Kapiteides  antiken 
Buchwesens,  Leipzig,  1900;  A.  Deissmann,  Licht  rom  Osten, 
p.  15  fY.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  23  ff.  ;  V.  Gardthausen,  op.  cit.  p.  29  ff.  ; 
F.  Woenig,  Die  Pjlanzen  in  alien  Agi/pten,  Leipzig,  1886;  U. 
Wilcken,  'Recto  "und  Verso,'  in  Dennes  xxii.  [1887]  487-492. 
(rf)  The  papyri  in  general :  C.  Haeberlin.  Grii-chische  Papyri, 
Leipzig,  1897  ;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  op.  cit.  (with  20  facsimiles),  art. 
•Papyri'  in  HDB  v.  352-357;  A.  Deissmann,  art.  'Papyri' 
in  EBi  iii.  3556-3563  and  art.  'Papyrus  und  Papyri  '  in  PRE^ 
xiv.  667-675.  (?)  The  use  of  parchment  and  papvrus  among  the 
Hebrews  :  H.  L.  Strack,  in  PRE^  xvii.  768;  L"  Blau,  Studien 
zuni  althebrdischen  Buchwesen,  Strassburg,  1902;  L.  Low, 
Graphische  Requisite  und  Erzeugnisse,  i.  [1870].  (/)  Compara- 
tive prices  of  parchment  and  papyrus:  Birt,  BuchroUe,  p. 
24  ff.  ;  Kenyon,  op.  cit.  p.  113.  (g)  The  'parchments'  of  St. 
Paul :  T.  Zahn,  'BucherundPergamentedesPauIus,'(j'esc/n'cA(e 
desneutest.  Kanons,  ii.  2  [Leipaig,  1892],  938-942  ;  Birt,  Buch- 
wesen, p.  88f.,  BuchroUe,  p.  21,  note;  W.  Weinberger,  in 
Berliner  philologische  Wochenschrift,  xxiv.  [1904]  1107  f.  (h) 
NT  passages  written  on  papvri :  Deissmann,  Licht  rom  Osten, 
p.  21  ff.,  EBi,  loc.  cit.,  PRE^,  loc.  cit;  cf.  also  Mitteis  and 
Wilcken,  Grundziige  der  Papyruskunde,  i.  (r)  Ink:  Gardt- 
hausen, op.  cit.  p.  76  ff.  0)  The  reed  :  E.  C.  A.  Riehm,  Hand- 
wurterlnich  des  hiblischen  Altertums,  ed.  F.  Baethgen,  Bielefeld, 
1893,  ii.  1400-1402  (art.  *  Schilf  und  Rohr');  the  writer's  pen- 
knife is  mentioned  in  Jer  36-*. 

To  3.  (a)  Exegesis  of  Rev  6^^- :  T.  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das 
NT,  iA  [Leipzig,  1900]  599  f.  (Zahn  regards  *  the  book  on  the 
hand  of  God  '  as  a  codex,  and  interprets  the  adjectival  phrase  thus 
— 'written  within  and  sealed  without,'  so  taking  otrta-Oev  \vith 
KaTeo-f^paynT/ie'voi') ;  cf.,  as  against  this,  Birt,  BuchroUe,  p.  85  f. 
(&)  Sealing:  E.  'Hnsch.'k.Q,  Das  Buch  mit  sieben  Sie^e^n,  Dresden, 
1860;  Zatin,  Einleitung,  ii.2  600;  A.  Erman,  in  Archio  fur 
Papyriisforschung,  i.  [Leipzig,  1900]  75.  (c)  if-eXdni :  Birt,  Buch- 
wesen,  p.  65  ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  Eanons,  ii.  939,  note  2.  (d)  The 
Letter  of  Aristeas  :  Birt,  BuchroUe,  p.  32.  (e)  Roll  and  codex  in 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  2nd-6th  cent.  :  V.  Schultze, 
'  Rolle  und  Codex,'  in  Greifswalder  Studien,  Giitersloh,  1895, 
pp.  147-158.  (/)  Book-boxes,  libraries,  book-trade,  multiplica- 
tion of  books,  etc.:  Birt,  Buchivesen\  Schubart,  op.  cit.  pp. 
133-154. 

To  $•  O'  special  importance  here  is  the  thoroughgoing 
Patceography  of  F.  G.  Kenyon  (20  facsimiles);  C.  Wessely, 
Papyrorum  scripturce  grcecce  specim.ina  isagogica,  Leipzig,  1900 
(with  documents  of  1st  cent.  a.d.  in  autograph  form);  W. 
Schubart,  Papyri  grcecce  Berolinenses,  Bonn,  1911  (with  50 
plates);  Gardthausen,  op.  cit.;  W.  Wattenbach,  Anleitung 
zur griechischen Paldographie^,he\pz]f:,  1805;  E.  M.  Thompson, 
Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palceogrnphy,  London,  1893, 
Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  do., 
1900  ;  B.  de  Montfaucon,  Palceographia  grceca,  Paris,  1708, 
otherwise  a  most  creditable  work,  supplies  but  little  material 
for  a  reconstruction  of  primitive  Christian  autographs. 

H.  Jordan. 


YEAR.— See  Time. 

YOKEFELLOW.— See  Synzygus. 

YOUNG  MEN.— Several  Greek  words,  with  little 
difference  of  meaning,  are  thus  translated  in  A(!ts 
and    the   Epistles.     (1)   veavias;  Maid   down    their 


garments  at  the  feet  of  a  yonng  man  *  (Ac  7^*, 
also  20»  23^^  etc.).  (2)  wah  :  'they  brought  the 
young  man  (RV  '  lad  ')  aUve  '  (Ac  20'^  AV).  This 
word  has  often  the  significance  of  servant.  (3) 
v€avi(TKos :  '  the  young  men  came  in  and  found  her 
dead  '  [Ac  5^^  1  Jn  2^^  etc.).  The  termination  has 
a   diminutive   force.     (4)   pethrepos:    *  tlie   younger 
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men  arose  and  .  .  .  carried  him  out '  (Acs'*  [HVni], 
1  TiS',  Tit  2",  1  V  5");  also  younger  women  (1  Ti 
5=),  widows  (1  Ti  5"-  '■").  A  well-marked  distinction 
between  old  and  youn;;  was  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  life  of  tlie  ascetic  communities  in  Palestine 
(Hatch,  p.  (i3),  of  the  fliocrot  of  the  Greeks  (Weiz- 
Slicker,  ii.  331  f.),  and  apparently  also  of  the  Ajios- 
tolic  Church.  Age  was  regarded  as  a  title  to 
honour,  and  one  of  the  qualifications  for  oHice. 
Submission  and  reverence  were  the  duty  of  the 
young.  Age  and  rank  or  office  are  so  closely 
related,  as  in  the  word  irpfcr/3irre/)os,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguisli  whether  a  writer  in  the  Epistles 
is  speaking  of  age  or  of  office.  This  ambiguity  is 
also  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Clenient  of  Borne  [lintch). 
Interest  attaches  to  the  question  whether  young 
men  {viuTepoi.)  held  any  office  in  the  Church.  The 
relative  texts  are  1  ti  5',  1  P  5»,  and  Ac  5"-  '». 
In  the  first  two  instances  the  context  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  '  Kebuke  not  an  elder 
(TTpia^vrifiif})  but  exhort  him  as  a  father;  the 
younger  men  as  brethren  :  .  .  .  the  younger 
(women)  as  sisters'  (1  Ti  5'-  ^).  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  words  'elder,'  '  younger'  have  nothing  to 
do  with  office  but  refer  to  age  (Hart,  White,  EGT 
in  locc).  The  passage  in  Peter  runs  :  'Tlie  elders 
therefore  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  a  fellow- 
elder.  .  .  .  Likewise,  ye  younger  (vfiirepoi),  be  sub- 
ject unto  the  elder'  (Trpeo-^iT^pms).  If  irpfir/SiVre/jos 
in  v.i  is  official,  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  it  has  the  same  significance  in  v.',  and  that 
vecbrepos  is  also  official.  But  Trpea^Lfrepos  in  v.^  is 
unexpectedly  qualified  by  the  words  'among  you,' 
as  if  indicating  a  class  more  numerous  than  the 


otlicial  ciders,  and  Peter  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  referring  to  office  when  he  speaks  of  liim.self  as 
a  '  fellow-elder' (irui'irpfff/Sirrepos).  Had  he  been  re- 
ferring to  his  official  position,  he  would  have  said 
'an  apostle'  (1').  He  appears  to  be  giving  in- 
jtmctions  to  the  older  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  Christian  community  to  '  tend  the 
Hock  of  (Jod,'  aiul  does  .so,  not  on  his  authority  as 
an  apostle,  but  as  one  who  was,  like  themselves, 
advanced  in  age  and  experience.  Accordingly,  it 
seems  best  to  conclude  that  fcurtpos  has  not  an 
official  significance  in  this  passage.  In  Ac  5", 
'  the  younger  men  arose  .  .  .  and  carried  him  out ' 
(KVm),  veuiTfpos  is  taken  by  .some  as  indicating 
regular  servants  of  the  Church  (Meyer,  Lindsay, 
etc.),  but  against  that  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
young  men  are  de.scribed  as  veavljKoi  in  v.'"  (Know- 
ling,  Neander,  Lechler,  etc.).  The  absence  in  the 
NT  of  any  clear  reference  to  them  as  officials  is 
also  an  objection.  Most  probably  they  are  simply 
distinguished  as  a  class  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, in  accordance  with  Eastern  custom.  The 
distinction  between  '  elder '  and  '  younger '  was  not 
confined  strictly  to  dill'erence  of  age.  It  also  in- 
cluded ditlerence  of  experience  and  length  of 
connexion  with  the  Church  (VVeizsacker,  Hatch). 

LrrERATURK. — Cojnin.  oil  Acts  by  R.  J.  Knowlingr  {EGT, 
1900),  T.  M.  Lindsay  (1S84-85),  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng.  tr., 
1877),  in  Inc.  ;  C.  von  Weizsacker,  Apostoiic  A;ie,  ii.  [18!t5] 
331  t. ;  E.  Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  ChnUian  Churches^ 
1881,  p.  63  f.  ;  J.  H.  A.  Hart,  '1  Peter.'  in  Eiri',  1910,  in  loc.  ; 
N.  J.  D.  White, '  1  Timothy,'  in  ib.,  in  loc. ;  C.  Bigg,  ICC,  '  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude,'  1901,  in  loc. ;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  History 
qf  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age^  1897,  pp.  288,  G(i3. 

John  Reis. 
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ZEAL, — Zeal  is  always  in  the  NT  the  tr.  of  the 
same  word,  f^Xos,  fT/Xur^s,  and  always  in  a  good 
sense;  the  bad  sen.se  is  (translated  by  'envy.'  As 
a  desirable  quality  in  the  Christian,  the  word  is 
almost  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's  letters  and  speeches. 
Its  contemporary  use  was  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
it  stood  for  envy,  and  as  a  proper  noun  it  furnished 
the  party  name  that  covered  a  very  pernicious 
patriotism  (ZT/Xwrai).  St.  Paul  converted  the  word, 
as  he  converted  tlie  quality  in  himself,  kept  its 
force,  and  rightly  directed  its  aim.  (Cf.  the 
redemption  of  the  word  '  enthusiasm '  in  the  last 
century.) 

1.  Zeal  of  God  for  man.— Both  OT  and  NT 
insist  on  the  zeal  of  God  for  man,  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  Epicurean  idea.  'The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts'  (2  K  19*',  Is  37*-)  is  for  man's  love, 
man's  righteousness,  for  m.an  to  be  sensible  with 
himself  and  regard  his  own  permanent  interests 
(Dt  30-°),  and  make  it  possible  for  God  to  continue 
His  abundant  liberality  (PsSl'*""") ;  for  the  welfare 
and  vigour  of  the  Cho.sen  People,  the  hope  of  man- 
kind ;  at  least  a  working  remnant  shall  be  pre- 
served. Men  may  appeal  to  the  zeal  by  interces- 
sion (Is  33'^).  God's  'jealousy'  is  love  demanding 
love,  not  satisfied  with  toleration  or  occasional 
faithfulness.  To  remember  God's  zeal  frees  His 
ever-presence  from  all  savour  of  spying  (Ps  139), 
and  His  commandments  from  the  nature  of  arbi- 
trary exactions  (Dt  32'",  Kzk  18^).  In  the  NT 
God^s  zeal  for  man  is  the  motive  of  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  3"),  and  is  set  forth  in  parables,  such  as  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Wicked  Husb.andman.  God's 
zeal  is  burning  love  in  action  through  boundless 
sacrifice. 
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2.  Zeal  for  God  in  man.^Zeal  for  God  in  man  is 

commanded  and  commended — even  consuming  zeal 
(Ps  69',  approved  by  being  quoted  of  the  Chris- 
tian's zeal,  Jn  2").  Language  of  strong  reproof  is 
addressed  to  the  sluggard  about  his  own  character, 
the  lukewarm  in  works  of  love,  to  those  neither 
hot  nor  cold  (Rev  3'^  1  Co  14'-).  Such  faith  can- 
not save  (Ja  2'''"").  Christians  are  to  be  '  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works '  (Tit  2'^),  '  not  weary 
in  well-doing'  (Gal  C),  with  zeal  making  light  of 
hardship,  like  a  .soldier's  (2  Ti  2*).  Pliinehas 
received  a  reward  as  '  zealous  for  his  God '  (Nu 
25").  Elijah,  out  of  zeal  for  God's  honour  as  much 
as  fear,  could  not  remain  among  a  people  whose 
daily  life  was  blasphemous  against  Him.  1  Cor.  is 
filled  with  practical  solutions  needed  by  Christian 
zeal  if  it  was  not  to  drive  men  out  of  the  world, 
where  the  most  ordinary  customs  had  heathen 
significance.  How  far  may  the  zealot  for  a  higher 
morality  and  a  purer  religion  .seem  to  compromise 
with  such';  May  he  dine  with  his  heathen  rela- 
tives? marry  them  ?  divorce  them  if  already  married  ? 
('an  slaves  continue  to  serve  heathen  masters T 
Also  the  Christian  must  have  zeal  for  his  own 
character,  develop  all  his  talents  for  usefulnes.s, 
have  an  ambitious  morality,  and  not  allow  wealth 
(Mt  19'-')  or  even  natural  claims  (Mt  10")  to  hinder 
consecration  to  tiod. 

3.  Perversion  of  zeal. — The  acquisition  in  all 
languages  of  a  bad  meaning  by  worils  originally 
denoting  true  zeal  is  evidence  of  univer.sal  experi- 
ence that  zeal  is  liable  to  dangerous  perversion. 
This  occurs  through  (i. )  imjiatience  at  God's 
patience,  (ii.)  over-devotion  to  an  object  8ub.sidiary 
to  the  highest,  (iii.)  intrusion  of  feelings  for  .self. 
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From  (i.)  comes  the  depression  wliicli  breaks  out  in 
the  opening  verses  of  so  many  Psalms  (cf.  Ps  22 ; 
note  the  triumphant  assurance  and  renewed  zeal 
of  its  close).  The  despair  of  Elijah  is  replaced  by 
the  calmer  zeal  of  Elisha,  ever  mindful  of  the 
invisible  forces  at  work  for  good  (2  K  6'°).  Zeal 
is  not  the  same  as  haste  for  results  (Is  28").  The 
latter  when  powerless  leads  to  depression,  when 
powerful  to  persecution  (2  K  10",  2  S  2V}.  (ii.) 
The  Pharisees  had  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  The  over-exaltation  of  legal 
observance  and  of  national  independence  led  them 
to  the  a.xiom  that  Jesus  was  a  foe,  to  be  consistently 
opposed  whatever  He  .said  or  did,  and  to  be  silenced 
some  way  or  other  (Jn  11""^").  Their  zeal  thus 
leads  almost  to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  the  Crucilixion.  From  (iii.)  come  spiritu.al 
conceit,  the  idea  that  we  have  '  whereof  to  glory ' 
(Ro  4^^)  even  toward  God;  the  showy  religionism 
of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23^);  the  love  'to  have  the 
pre-eminence'  (3  Jn*),  and  .that  envy  which  is 
'  the  rottenness  of  the  bones'  (Pr  H*").  It  is  also 
a  basal  motive  of  axiaixaTa,  zealous  preference  for 
a  truth,  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  a  society 
in  which  satisfactory  prominence  is  not  given  to 
this  special  object  of  enthusiasm. 

i.  Zeal  in  man  against  God. — There  is  a  final 
perversion  of  zeal  possible,  the  zeal  in  man  against 
God.  Compare  the  fierce  activity  and  watchful- 
ness of  Judas  with  the  sluggishness  of  the  most 
zealous  apostle,  Peter.  STACY  Waddy. 

ZEBULUN.— See  Tribes. 

ZENAS In  Tit  3"  Titus  is  urged  to  '  set  for- 
ward {irpSiri/j.fof)  Zenas  the  la^vyer  and  A  polios  on 
their  journey  diligently  (ffTrouSatws),  that  nothing 
Vje  wanting  unto  them.'  We  gather  that  Zenas 
and  Apollos  were  fellow-travellers  who  had  come 
to  Crete  and  were  contemplating  going  elsewhere. 


Perhaps  they  were  travelling  preachers  ;  or  Zenas 
may  have  been  the  travelling  companion  of  the 
eloquent  Apollos.  Anyhow,  Paul  asks  for  them  a 
'send-oH'  worthy  of  devoted  Christian  workers. 
Zenas  is  described  as  a  'lawyer'  {po/iik6s).  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  convert  from  the 
ranks  of  Jewish  lawyers — men  skilled  in  the  Jewish 
law.  It  is  signilicant  that  he  is  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  Apollos,  whose  preaching  had  a  Jewish 
tinge  (cf.  art.  ApOLLOS).  Though  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  evidently  a  valued  worker,  he 
did  not  shake  ofV  his  legalism  completely ;  he 
favoured  the  Apollos  type  of  preaching  rather 
than  the  Pauline.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Zenas  and  A|iollos  were  the  bearers  of  the  Epistle. 
May  it  be  that  these  men  were  chosen  as  messengers 
to  Crete  because  they  were  known  to  have  inlluence 
amongst  Jewish  converts  from  whom  the  troubles 
in  Crete  seem  to  have  chiefly  arisen  (cf.  3")  ? 

LlTERATuRK.— A.  C.  Headlam,  art.  'Zenas'  in  HDB  iv.  ;  W. 
Lock,  art.  'Titus,'  ib.,\t.  TSS^J ;  J.  E.  Roberts,  art.  'Apollos 'in 
DA  C  ;  W.  B.  Jones,  art.  '  Zenas '  in  Smith's  DB  iii.  (for  tradi- 
tion) ;  Exp,  8th  ser.,  v.  [1913]  829.  J.  E.  ROBERTS. 

ZEUS.— See  Jupiter. 

ZION  (Gr.  2iwv). — Zion  was  one  of  the  hills  or 
ridges  (probably  the  east)  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
built.  On  this  mount  tlie  Temple  was  built,  and 
hence  Zion  was  spoken  of  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jahweh.  Latterly  it  was  synonymous  with  '  Jeru- 
salem,' and  '  daughter  of  Zion  '  became  a  prophetic 
designation  for  the  whole  nation.  In  the  NT  the 
expression  '  Mount  Zion '  is  spiritualized.  Hebrews 
(J2i8ff.)  contrasts  it  with  Mount  Sinai,  comparing 
the  fear  of  the  Old  Covenant  with  the  freedom  of 
the  New.  Revelation  (14')  names  the  city  of  God 
which  is  above,  '  Mount  Zion,'  recalling  the  phrase 
in  Hebrews  'the  heavenly  Jerusalem.' 

J.  W.  Duncan. 
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Augustus,  i.  124*. 
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Coins,  ii.  601". 

Cubit,  i.  269". 
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Cup,  i.  270*. 

Dog,  i.  309*. 
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Curse,  i.  270". 

Dominion,  i.  309*. 

472*. 

Custom,  i.  271*. 
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Colossie,  i.  226*. 

Customs  Dues,  ii.  603*. 
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Dorcas,  i.  311". 
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Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  227*. 

Cyrene,  Cyrenians,  i.  272". 

Dragon,  i.  313*.  293",  546". 

281"  ;  ii.  143'. 

Dream,  i.  313". 

Colours,  i.  231*. 

Dalmatia,  i.  273',  606*. 

Dress,  i.  221*  [Clothes]. 

Comfort,  Comforter,  i.  232'. 

Damaris,  i.  273',  398*. 

Drunkenness,  i.  314*. 

Coming,  ii.  123"  [Parousia]. 

Damascus,  Damascenes,  i.  273". 

Drusilla,  i.  315",  277*. 

Commandment,  i.  233*. 

Damnation,  i.  661". 

Dyeing,  ii.  607*. 

Commendation,  i.  234'. 

Darkness,  i.  700",  545". 

Dysentery,  i.  315". 

Commerce,  ii.  600". 

Dates,  i.  274*. 

Common,  i.  215'. 

David,  i.  283*. 

Eagle,  i.  315*. 

Communion,  i.  234". 

Day,  ii.  582». 

Ear,  i.  316". 

Community   of   Goods,    i.   235", 

and  Night  (Figurative),  i.  283". 

Earnest,  i.  317'. 

368'. 

of  the  Lord,  ii.  123"  [Parousia]. 

Earth,  Earthen,  Earthy,  Earthly, 

Compassion,  ii.  240',  29". 

of  Repentance,  i.  107*. 

i.  317". 

Concision,  i.  212". 

of  Wrath,  i.  65*. 

Earthquake,  i.  317". 

Concupiscence,  i.  723". 

Day-star,  i.  284*. 

Easter,  ii.  132",  135'. 

Condemnation,  i.  236". 

Deacon,   Deaconess,  L   284" ;  ii. 

Ebionism,  i.  318*,  369*  ;  ii.  79*. 

Confession,  L  237' ;  ii.  278". 

589*. 

Ebionites,     Gospel    of     the,     i. 

Confidence,  i.  239*. 

Dearth,  i.  401*. 

494*. 

Confirmation,  i.  239*,  133'. 

Death,   i.   699",   393"  [Fall];   ii. 

Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  503". 

Congregation,  i.  239". 

501',  512". 

Eclecta,  i.  647". 

Conscience,  i.  239",  529*,  697'. 

of  Jesus  Christ,  i.   181',  267", 

Ecstasy,  ii.  299*. 

Consecrate,  Consecration,  i.  242'. 

385",  537";  ii.  260",  303"  ff.. 

Edification,  i.  320*. 

Consolation,  i.  2.32'. 

351*,  437",  445". 

Education,  i.  321*. 

Conspiracy,  i.  243'. 

Second,  i.  545",  681",  700*. 

Egypt,  i.  325*. 

Constraint,  i.  244'. 

Debt,  Debtor,  i.  285'. 

Egyptian,  The,  i.  103". 

Contentment,  i.  244*. 

Decree,  i.  286'. 

Egyptians,     Gospel    of    the,    i. 

Contribution,  i.  245". 

Deliverance,  ii.  444' f. 

495'. 

Conversation,  i.  246'. 

Deliverer,  i.  286'. 

Eight,  ii.  94". 

Conversion,  i.  246". 

Deluge,  i.  412"  [Flood]. 

Elamites,  i.  325". 
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Elder,   i.  3-25',  149',  210^  211*; 

Expiation,  i.  110"  [Atonement]; 

Formalism,  i.  416*. 

ii.  585». 

ii.   281"  [Propitiation],   431" 

Fornication,  i.  417',  523"  ;  ii.  16". 

Elect  lady,  i.  647"*. 

[Sacrifice]. 

Fortunatus,  i.  418". 

Election,  1.  326%  510*  ;  it  262'. 

Eye,  i.  387". 

Foundation,  i.  418",  587*. 

Elements,  i.  328». 

Four,  ii.  94". 

Elijah,  i.  329*' ;  ii.  169^ 

Fable,  i.  388'. 

Fragments       of        Uncanonical 

Elkesaites,  i.  320'',  369». 

Faction,  i.  388". 

Gospels- 

Elymas,  i.  137". 

Fair  Havens,  i.  389*. 

Coptic,  i.  505*. 

Emerald,  i.  330». 

Fairs,  ii.  603". 

Fayyflm,  i.  506». 

Emperor,  i.  124' [Augustus]. 

Faith,   i.   389',   538',   540*,  578', 

Oxyrhynchite,  i.  499*. 

Emperor-worship,   i.    330*,   SgS*", 

667"  ;  ii.  259',  383',  589". 

Sahidic,  i.  500*. 

706". 

and  Works,  i.  432',  434',  669*  ; 

Unidentified,  i.  489',  506". 

Emulation,  i.  341". 

ii.  .384*. 

Frankincense,  i.  420'. 

Enlightenment,  1.  332",  679*. 

Faithfulness,  i.  392*. 

Freedom,  i.  420*  [Freedom  of  the 

Enmity,  i.  3."$3". 

Fall,  i.  393". 

Will],  696"  [Liberty]. 

Enoch,  i.  334'. 

False  Prophet,  i.  68". 

Freedom  of    the   Will,   i.   420*, 

Book  of,  i.  334". 

False  Teachers,  i.  60",  600',  645', 

522'  ;  ii.  289",  452*. 

Envy,  i.  341'. 

659',  727"  ;  ii.  550",  586'. 

Friends,  Friendship,  i.  424*. 

Epoenetus,  i.  341'". 

Family,  i.  397". 

Fruit,  i.  424"  ;  ii.  605". 

Epaphras,  i.  342'. 

Famine,  i.  401*. 

Fulling,  ii.  606". 

Epaphroditus,  i.  342" ;  ii.  217'. 

P'ast,  The,  i.  401". 

Fulness,  i.  425". 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  343', 

Fasting,  i.  6",  132*,  300"  ;  ii.  116". 

Future    Life,     i.    354"    [Escha- 

281";  ii.  14.3'. 

Father,  i.  398'. 

tology],  584",  608". 

Ephesus,  i.  349",  280". 

Fatherhood  of  God,  i.  175",  347", 

Epicureans,  i.  351*. 

399",  459". 

Gaius,  i.  427',  582*. 

Epicurus,  i.  351". 

Fathom,  i.  402". 

Galatia,  i.  427'. 

Epistle,  i.  353',  694". 

Fear,  i.  402". 

Galatians,  i.  427". 

Era,  ii.  581'. 

Feasting,  i.  403". 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  430", 

Erastus,  i.  353",  173". 

Feasts,  ii.  581". 

281*  ;  ii.  140". 

Esau,  i.  354'. 

Feet,  i.  405*. 

Galba,  i.  437*. 

Eschatology,  i.  354",  257",  454" ; 

Felix,  i.  405',  276*. 

Galilee,  i.  437". 

ii.  322'  [Resurrection],  379", 

Fellowship,   i.  405",   234",  246' ; 

Gallio,  i.  439",  26",  275". 

571",  573'. 

ii.  188',  224'. 

Gamaliel,  i.  440» ;  ii.  174*,  460". 

Esdras,  The  Second  Book  of,  i. 

Right  Hand  of,  i.  521*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  504*. 

365". 

Festus,  i.  406",  276*. 

Games,  i.  441',  322' ;  ii.  276*. 

Essenes,  i.  367*. 

Fever,  i.  407*. 

Gangrene,  i.  442". 

Eternal,  Everlasting,  i.  369". 

Field  of  Blood,  i.  47*. 

Garden  of  Eden,  ii.  123*. 

Fire,  i.  409". 

Fig,  Fig-tree,  i.  407*. 

Garlands,  i.  442". 

Life,   i.   370*.    610",   698";    ii. 

Final  Destinies,  i.  356",  363"  ;  ii. 

Garments,  i.  221*. 

5",  188". 

351". 

Gate,  i.  443',  587". 

Ethics,  i.  370"  ;  ii.  451". 

Finisher,  i.  125". 

Gaul,  i.  430*. 

Ethiopians,  i.  372". 

Fire,  i.  407". 

Gaza,  i.  443'. 

Ethiopian  Eunuch,  i.  373». 

Coals  of,  i.  223*. 

Gehenna,  i.  544",  107*". 

Ethnarch,  i.  373*. 

First  and  Last,  i.  50"  [Alpha  and 

Genealogies,  i.  443". 

Eubulus,  i.  373". 

Omega]. 

Generation,  i.  444". 

Eucharist,  i.   373",  2.57*,  300"  f., 

First  -  born.    First  -  begotten,    i. 

Gentiles,  i.   445*.  529* ;  ii.  156", 

364",   365*,  599"  f.,  717";  ii. 

410". 

211*,  415". 

134',  425' ff.,  698'. 

First-fruit,  i.  411';  ii.  134*. 

Gentleness,  ii.  27'  [Meekness]. 

Eunice,  i.  377",  704". 

Fish,  ii.  606'. 

Gideon,  i.  449'. 

Eunuch,  i.  173",  373',  385". 

Flesh,  i.  411",  578',   689',   724"; 

Gift,  i.  449*. 

Euodia,  Euodias,  i.  377"  ;  ii.  218*. 

ii.  500*. 

of  the  Spirit,  i.  29*,  132",  135", 

Euphrates,  i.  378*. 

Flock,  i.  412". 

184',  511*,  574';  ii.  353*. 

Euraquilo,  i.  378". 

Flood,  i.  412". 

of  Tongues,  ii.   598",  and  see 

Euroclydon,  i.  378". 

Flute,  ii.  239*,  256". 

Glossolalia. 

Eutychus,  i.  378". 

Food,  ii.  605'. 

Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  i.  450*,  320", 

Evangelist,  i.  379». 

Fool,  i.  413*. 

357",  383";  ii.  116",  550*. 

Eve,  i.  379". 

Footwear,  ii.  476". 

Girdle,  i.  451". 

Gospel  of,  i.  504". 

Forbearance,     i.     704"      [Long- 

Glass,  i.  587"  ;  ii.  42''. 

Everlasting,  i.  369". 

suffering]. 

Glory,  i.  451". 

Evil,  i.  380',  264". 

Foreigner,  ii.  530". 

Glossolalia,    i.    18»,    183",    320", 

Evil-speaking,  i.  381*. 

Foreknowledge,  i.  413". 

581*  ;  ii.  162",  598". 

Excommunication,  i.  381". 

Foreordination,  ii.  262*. 

Gnosticism,    i.   453',   259",    320*, 

Exhortation,  i.  383'. 

Forerunner,  i.  414". 

369',  645"  ;  ii.  153*,  220*. 

Exorcism,  i.  383"  ;  ii.  71*. 

Forgiveness,  i.  414". 

Goad,  i.  457*. 

Expediency,  i.  385*. 

Form,  i.  415". 

Goat,  i.  457*. 
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God.  i.  457^  33^  218" ;  ii.  571*. 

Head-dress,  i.  221". 

Idol-meats,  i.  258',    418",  Sga"-; 

Faithfulness,  i.  39:J*. 

Healing,  i.  450". 

ii.  412*. 

Fatherhood,  i.  175\  347^  399'>, 

Heart,  i.  528". 

Ignatius,  i.  594*. 

459". 

Heatlien,  i.  529*. 

Ignorance,  i.  605". 

Grace,  ii.  152*,  390*. 

Heaven,  i.  530*. 

Illuinination,  i.  332",  679*. 

Kingship,  i.  675". 

Hebrews,  i.  533". 

Illyricuni,  i.  605". 

Love,  ii.  389". 

Hebrews,  Kpistle  to  the,  i.  534", 

Image,  i.  606". 

Presence,  ii.  267*. 

88",  282*. 

Immersion,  i.  131". 

Revelation  in  Nature,  ii.  77". 

Heifer,  i.  542". 

Immortality,  i.  607";  ii.  351". 

Righteousness,    ii.    376%    152*, 

Heir,  i.  543*. 

Incarnation,  i.   177' 11'.,  536'';   ii. 

282"  f.,  389",  390*. 

Hell,  i.  544". 

2'26"  f. 

Sovereignty,  ii.  186". 

Hellas,  i.  515*. 

Incense,  i.  611". 

Unity,  ii.  632*. 

Hellenism,  i.  547". 

Incorruption,  ii.  628". 

Voice,  ii.  644*. 

Hellenistic  and  Biblical  Greek, 

Increase,  i.  517". 

Will,  ii.  187*. 

i.  551". 

Infant  Baptism,  i.  136*. 

Wrath,  i.  63",  567" ;  ii.  389". 

Helmet,  i.  92". 

Inlieritance,  i.  543*. 

Godliness,  i.  467*  ;  ii.  590*. 

Helps,  i.  560*. 

Inns,  ii.  .395*. 

Gog  and  Magog,  i.  467" ;  ii.  462". 

Heresy,  i.  560". 

Inspiration      and       Revelation, 

Gold,  i.  468*. 

Heritage,  i.  543*. 

i.  612*. 

Gomorrah,  ii.  517". 

Hernias,  i.  561*,  298*. 

Interces.sion,  i.  618*,  97*. 

Good,  i.  468". 

Shepherd  of,  i.  561*. 

Intermediate  State,  i.  356",  363". 

Goodness,  i.  470*. 

Hermes,  i.  564* ;  ii.  29*. 

Interpretation,  i.  619". 

Goods,  ii.  608". 

Hermogenes,  ii.  234". 

Iron,  i.  620". 

Gospel,  i.  471";  ii.  224*  f. 

Herod,  i.  564". 

Isaac,  i.  620". 

Gospels,  i.  474*,  79",  282*. 

Herodion,  i.  565". 

Isaiah,  i.  621*. 

Gospels  (Uncanonical),  i.  478*-  ". 

Hetairai,  i.  417". 

Ishmael,  i.  620". 

Government,  Governor,  i.  506". 

Hierapolis,  i.  565". 

Israel,  i.  622*,  533". 

Governments,  i.  507*. 

High  Priest,  ii.  269*. 

(=  Jacob),  625". 

Grace,  i.  507* ;  ii.  78*. 

Hinnom,  Valley  of,  i.  681*. 

Israelite,  i.  623*. 

Grafting,  i.  513". 

History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter, 

Italian  Band,  i.  623». 

Grave,  Gravity,  i.  513". 

i.  489*. 

Italy,  i.  623". 

Grecians,  Greeks,  i.  514". 

Holiness,  i.  566* ;  ii.  451". 

Ivory,  i.  624". 

Greece,  i.  515*. 

Holy  Day,  i.  571". 

\ 

Greek,  Hellenistic  and  Biblical, 

Holy  Ghost.— See  Holy  Spirit. 

Jacinth,  i.  624*. 

i.  551". 

Holy  of  Holies,  ii.  453". 

Jacob,  i.  6'24*. 

Grief,  i.  516". 

Holy  Mount,  ii.  46". 

Jaffa,  i.  648". 

Groaning,  i.  517*. 

Holy  Place,  ii.  453". 

Jailor,  i.  625*. 

Growth,  i.  517". 

Holy  Spirit,  i.  573",  218",  348", 

Jambres,  i.  633*. 

Guard,  i.  518*. 

432",    465*,    614";    ii.    121", 

James   and    Jolm,   the  Sons   of 

Guardian,  ii.  623*. 

162",    and   see   Gift   of    the 

Zebedee,  i.  625",  280*-  "  ;  ii. 

Guardian  Angels,  i.  60*. 

Spirit. 

18*. 

Guile,  i.  519*. 

Home,  i.  581". 

James,  the  Lord's  Brother,  tlie 

Guilt,  ii.  450*,  499*,  500". 

Honest,  i.  582*. 

Just,  i.  628",  83",  201",  280*, 

Gymnastics,  i.  95",  323". 

Honey,  i.  582". 

368*,     638",    640*;     ii.     81", 

Honour,  i.  583*. 

557". 

Hades,  i.  519*,  340",  544",  681*. 

Hope,  i.  583". 

.lames.  Epistle  of,  i.  629*,  280". 

Descent  into,  i.  289*,  664". 

Horn,  i.  585*. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  i.  633*. 

Hagar,  i.  519". 

Horse,  i.  585". 

Jason,  i.  633". 

Hail,  i.  520*. 

Hosea,  i.  586*. 

Jasper,  i.  633". 

Hair,  i.  520"  ;  ii.  608". 

Hospitality,  i.  586*,  582*. 

Jealousy,  i.  633". 

Hallelujah,  i.  520". 

Hour,  ii.  582*. 

Jeplithah,  i.  633". 

Hamor,  ii.  474*. 

(Figurative),  i.  586". 

Jericlio,  i.  634*. 

Hand,  i.  521*. 

House,  i.  586". 

Jerusalem,  i.  634*. 

Handkerchief,  i.  521". 

Humility,  i.  588". 

Jesse,  i.  640". 

Hands,    Laying  on    of,   i.    132*, 

Husband,      i.     398*;       ii.      11* 

Jesting,  i.  640". 

210",  521*;  ii.  11,5*. 

[Marriage]. 

Jesus,  i.  641*. 

Handwriting,  i.  157* ;  ii.  699". 

Hyacinth,  i.  624*. 

(  =  Joshua),  i.  653". 

Haran,  i.  521". 

Hymenseus,  i.  589". 

Jesus  Christ,  i.  177*. 

Hardening,  i.  521". 

Hymns,  i.  590*. 

Appearances,  ii.  333"  ff.,  340"  fT. 

Harlot,  i.  523*. 

Hypocrisy,  i.  591". 

Ascension,  i.  95",  •222*- ",  385", 

Har-Magedon,  i.  524V 

Hypostasis,  ii.  533*. 

638". 

Harp,  i.  524" ;  ii.  256". 

Hyssop,  i.  592". 

Atonement,  i.  110"  ;  ii.  260". 

Harvest,  i.  525". 

Attitude  to  War,  ii.  647*. 

Hatred,  i.  526". 

Iconium,  i.  592*. 

Blasphemy,  ii.  17'2". 

Head,  i.  527*. 

Idolatry,  i.  593*,  215",  606*. 

Burial,  ii.  470". 
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Jesus  Clirist — 

Jew,  Jewess,  i.  641*,  534',  645"; 

Lamp,  i.  682". 

Death,  i.  181',  267^  385^  SSV  ; 

ii.  170",  415". 

Lampstand,  i.  682",  588". 

ii.  260^  303'' ff.,   351*,   437', 

Jewish  Christian  Gospels,  i.  489". 

Laodicea,  i.  683*,  722". 

445''. 

Jezebel,  i.  642'. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  ii.  457". 

Divine  Attributes,  i.  464*. 

Job,  i.  642". 

Lasciviousness,  i.  684'. 

Divinity,  i.  462*  ;  ii.  349-\ 

Joel,  i.  643'. 

Lasea,  i.  685*. 

Exaltation,  i.  96' ;  ii.  352^ 

John,  tlie  Baptist,  ii.  81". 

Last  Supper,  i.  373". 

Faithfulness,  i.  392". 

John,  the  Son  of  Zebedee,  i.  625". 

Laver,  i.  685'. 

Glorified,  i.  ISS"  ;  ii.  349''. 

John,  Acts  of,  i.  35". 

Law,  i.  685',  114",  432",  577"; 

ii. 

Headship,  i.  528'. 

Apocalypse  of,  i.  74*,  358". 

381". 

Historic,  i.  183%  192',  197'. 

Epistles  of,  i.  643",  282". 

Lawyer,  i.  693". 

Humanity,  i.  465'. 

Joppa,  i.  648". 

Leather,  ii.  608*,  700". 

Incarnation,  i.  177' ff.,  536"  ;  ii. 

Joseph,  i.  649'. 

Leaven,  i.  693". 

226"  f . 

(  =  Barnabas),  i.  138*. 

Legion,  i.  93'. 

Institution  of  Sacraments,  ii. 

Barsabbas,  i.  649*. 

Leopard,  i.  694*. 

427". 

Josephus,  i.  649''. 

Letter,  i.  694",  353' ;  ii.  703". 

Judge,  i.  180",  198",  355". 

Joses,  i.  138*. 

Leucian  Acts,  i.  29". 

King,  i.  97",  674",  676". 

Joshua,  i.  653",  641*. 

Leucius,  i.  29". 

Logos,  i.  198". 

Joy,  i.  654*. 

Levite,  i.  694". 

Lord,  i.  178",  180*,  187",  188", 

Judffia,  i.  655*. 

Lewd,  Lewdness,  i.  695'. 

462",  705";  ii.  349",  352"f. 

Judaism,  ii.  315*. 

Libertines,  i.  695" ;  ii.  509". 

Mediator,  ii.  21*. 

Judaizing,  1.  655",  430",  432* ;  ii. 

Liberty,  i.  696". 

Messiah,  1.  178* ff.,  355',  573"; 

197*. 

Libya,  i.  698*. 

ii.  173",  260*,  348". 

Judas  Barsabbas,  1.  656". 

Lictors,  ii.  471". 

Mysticism,  ii.  64*. 

of  Damascus,  i.  657*. 

Life  and  Death,  i.  698'. 

Name,  i.  130';  ii.  67',  72*. 

the  Galilsean,  i.  657*. 

Light  and  Darkness,  i.  700". 

Nazarajan,  i.  178". 

Iscariot,  i.  657". 

Light  of  Nature,  ii.  78'. 

Naziritism,  ii.  81". 

Judas,  Gospel  of,  i.  504''. 

Lightning,  i.  702'. 

'Our  Passover,' ii.  134'. 

Jude,  the  Lord's  Brother,  i.  658". 

Likeness,  i.  415"  [Form]. 

Paraclete,  ii.  121*. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  i.  658",  282*. 

Linen,  i.  702'. 

Passion,  i.  256" ;  ii.  445". 

Judge,  Judging  (Ethical),  i.  660*. 

Linus,  i.  702". 

Pattern,  ii.  187". 

Judgment,  i.  661",  14»,  236",  340*, 

Lion,  i.  702". 

Person,  i.  177'  [Christ,  Christ- 

355",  356*,  363',  409*-  ". 

Lips,  ii.  47'. 

ology],  256S   359",  509*;  ii. 

Judgment-hall,  i.  664". 

Living,  i.  703". 

187",  571'. 

Judgment-seat,  i.  664". 

Locust,  i.  703". 

Pre-existence,  ii.  264' ;  i.  193', 

Julia,  i.  665*. 

Lois,  i.  704",  377". 

464'. 

Julius,  i.  665*. 

Longsuffering,  i.  704". 

Presence,  ii.  267*. 

Junias,  Junia,  i.  665*,  83". 

Lord,  i.  705". 

Priest,  i.  97',  118",  196",  535'  ; 

Jupiter,  i.  665". 

of  Lords,  i.  676'. 

ii.  28',  269". 

Justice,  i.  665". 
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354'. 
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Niger,  ii.  541'. 
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Book  of,  i.  338*. 
Noble,  ii.  92*. 
Novice,  ii.  92". 
Number    of   the   Beast,    i.   75*  ; 

ii.  94*. 
Numbers,  ii.  92". 
Nurture,  i.  173"  [Chastisement]. 
Nympha,  Nymphas,  ii.  96". 

Oath,  ii.  97*. 

Obedience,  ii.  99"  ;  i.  671". 

Occupation,  i.  680'  [Labour]  ;  ii. 

693'  [Work]. 
Odes   of   Solomon,    ii.    100*;    i. 
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Offence,  ii.  106". 
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Officei-,  ii.  107". 
Oil,  ii.  107". 
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Purity,  i.  570*. 

Perga,  ii.  166". 

Potentate,  ii.  254*. 
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Prsetor,  ii.  255*,  2*. 
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Quartus,  ii.  293*. 

ii.  18". 

Praitorium,  ii.  255*,  118",  223*. 

Quaternion,  ii.  293"  ;  i.  518". 

Acts  of,  i.  34*. 

Praise,  ii.  255*. 

Queen,  ii.  293". 

Epistles  of,  ii.  201'  ;  i.  282*. 

Prayer,  ii.   257*;    i.    180",   303", 
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510*. 
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Second   Adam,  i.    40*,   190*;   ii. 

354*. 
Second  Advent,  Second  Coming, 

ii.    123"   [Parousia];    i.    354" 

[Eschatolugy], 
Second  Death,  i.  681",  700*. 
Sects,  i.  560"  ;  ii.  66*. 
Secundus,  ii.  466*. 
Security,  ii.  466*. 
Seed,  ii.  466". 
Seleucia,  ii.  466". 
Self-control,  ii.  5.54*  f.,  590''. 
Self-denial,  ii.  467*;  i.  .385". 
Self-examination,  ii.  468". 
Selfishness,  i.  725*. 


Senate,  ii.  454*. 

Sentence,  ii.  469*. 

Sepulchre,  ii.  469*. 

Sergius  Paulus,  ii.  471';  i.  277*. 

Serjeants,  ii.  471". 

Serpent,  ii.  472". 

Servant,  ii.  38*.  509*. 

Seven,  ii.  93",  95',  96". 

Seven,  The,  i.  210',  285',  640'. 

Seven  Heavens,  i.  101'. 

Sewing,  ii.  606". 

Shadow,  ii.  472". 

Shambles,  i.  94*. 

Shame,  ii.  47.3*. 

Sharon,  ii.  473". 

Shaving,      i.      520";       ii.       80* 

[Nazirite]. 
Shechem,  ii.  473''. 
Sheol,  i.  289*-",  340". 
Shepherd,  ii.  474",  135". 

of  Hernias,  i.  561*. 
Shewbread,  ii.  474''. 
Shield,  i.  92". 
Ship,  ii.  474",  602". 
Shoe,  ii.  476". 

Sibylline  Oracles,  ii.  477'  ;  i.  72". 
Sicarii,  i.  103",  639';  ii.  48'. 
Sickle,  ii.  490". 
Sickness,  ii.  491'. 
Sidon,  ii.  491". 
Sign,  ii.  492*,  39". 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  i.  132*. 
Silas,  ii.  492*  ;  i.  19"  ;  ii.  205"  f. 
Silk,  ii.  493*. 
Silvanus,  ii.  492*. 
Silver,  ii.  493*. 
Simeon,  ii.  191*. 
Simeon  called  Niger,  ii.  541*. 
Simon  (the  Tanner),  ii.  493". 
of  Cyrene,  i.  273''. 
Magus,   ii.   493" ;   i.   456* ;    ii. 

199*. 
Peter,  ii.  191*. 
Simplicity,  ii.  498''. 
Sin,  ii.  498" ;  i.   192",  340",  348*, 

358*,    372",  397",  421*,  469'' ; 

ii.  4*,  151",  .385",  452",  631*. 
Sinai,  ii.  503",  46*. 
Singing,  ii.  256". 
Sirach,  ii.  503". 
Sister,  i.  399"  f. 
Six,  ii.  94". 
Skins,  ii.  608*. 

Slander,  i.  381*  [Evil-speaking]. 
Slave,  Slavery,  ii.  509*  ;  i.  398"  ; 

ii.  10*,  213",  585*,  604". 
Sleep,  ii.  512". 
Smoke,  ii.  513*. 
Smyrna,  ii.  513". 
Soberness,  Sobriety,  ii.  514'. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ii.  517". 
Soldier,  i.  92",  93". 
Solomon,  ii.  517''. 
Solomon's    Porch,    i.     637" ;    ii. 

248',  556". 
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Son  of  God,  i.   180*.  189*,   198", 

Syntyche,  ii.  545" ;  i.  378',  398" ; 

Timotheus,  ii.  582". 

462\536'>;  ii.  113*,  350*. 

ii.  218*. 

Timothy,  ii.  582"  ;  i.  19";  ii.  117". 

Sons  of  God,  i.  174^ 

SjTizypus,  ii.  545";  i.   378»;    ii. 

Timothy  and  Titus,  Epistles  to, 

Son   of  Man,   ii.   518*;    i.    179S 

217",  218*. 

ii.  583"  ;  i.  281"  ;  ii.  143". 

198^ 

Syracuse,  ii.  546*. 

Titlies,  ii.  594*. 

Soothsaying,  ii.  518''. 

Syria,  ii.  546". 

Titles,  ii.  66*. 

Sopater,  ii.  519*. 

Syrtis,  ii.  547*. 

Titus,  ii.  595" ;  i.  212'. 

Sorcery,  ii.  519*. 

(Emperor),  ii.  596*. 

Sorrow,  ii.  316*;  i.  516^ 

Tabernacle,  ii.  547'. 

Justus,  ii.  597' ;  i.  249". 

Sosipater,  ii.  520*. 

Tabitha,  i.  311". 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  ii.  583". 

Sosthenes,  ii.  520'' ;  i.  440*. 

Table,  ii.  548*  ;  i.  588". 

Token,  ii.  597". 

Soul,  ii.  521*. 

Tablets,  Writing,  ii.  700". 

Tomb,  ii.  469*. 

Spain,  ii.  521'". 

Tabu,  ii.  70*. 

Tongue,  ii.  598*. 

Spearman,  i.  QS"". 

Talent,  ii.  548". 

Tongues,   Gift  of,    ii.  598",  and 

Spice,  i.  54*. 

Tanner,  ii.  493". 

see  Glossolalia. 

Spinning,  i.  94''. 

Tanning,  i.  94"  ;  ii.  608'. 

Topaz,  ii.  599". 

Spirit,  Spiritual,  ii.  522*. 

Tarsus,  ii.  548". 

Torment,  ii.  599". 

Spirit,  Holy,  i.  573*,  218^  348*, 

Tartarus,  i.  544". 

Town-clerk,  ii.  600*. 

432^  465*,  614"  ;  ii.  121',  162\ 

Tattlers,  ii.  549". 

Trade  and   Commerce,  ii.    600"; 

188*. 

Taverns,  ii.  576". 

i.  163",  322*. 

Spirits    in    Prison,   ii.    522'' ;    i. 

Teacher,  ii.  550* ;  i.  322". 

Trade-gilds,  i.  404*,  418*,  642". 

289"  f.  ;  ii.  206''. 

Teaching,  ii.  550*,  258". 

Tradition,  ii.  609". 

Spiritual  Gifts.— See  Gifts  of  the 

Temperance,  ii.  553*. 

Trajan,  ii.  610",  179". 

Spirit. 

Temple,  ii.  556" ;  i.  637". 

Trance,  ii.  611*. 

Spiritual  Songs,  ii.  524* ;  i.  590*. 

Temple-keeper,  i.  296*. 

TransKguration,  ii.  611". 

Sponsors,  i.  132*. 

Temptation,  ii.  558*. 

Translation,  ii.  612*. 

Stachys,  ii.  524*. 

Ten,  ii.  94*. 

Travel,  ii.  393",  602". 

Staff,  ii.  524*. 

Tent,  Tent-making,  ii.  559». 

Treasure,   Treasurer,    Treasury, 

Star,  ii.  524*. 

Tertius,  ii.  559". 

ii.  612*. 

Stealing,  ii.  524''. 

TertuUus,  ii.  559"  ;  i.  693". 

Tree,  ii.  612". 

Stephanas,  ii.  525*. 

Testament,  i.  261*. 

of  Life,  ii.  612". 

Stephen,  ii.  525*;   i.  243",   280*, 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 

Trial, ii.  558',   533"  [Suffering], 

638*  ;  ii.  18*,  174*  529*,  557*. 

archs,  ii.  560*. 

613"  [Trial-at-Law], 

Steward,  ii.  526*. 

Testimony,  ii.  17*  [Martyr],  613" 

Trial-at-Law,  ii.  613". 

Stigmata,  ii.  10*. 

[Trial-at-Law]. 

Tribes,  ii.  617". 

Stilus,  ii.  700". 

Tetrarch,  ii.  567*. 

Tribulation,  ii.  618". 

Stocks,  ii.  526". 

Thanksgiving,  ii.  567". 

Tribute,  ii.  619'. 

Stoics,  ii.  526" ;  i.  244*. 

Theatre,  ii.  568*. 

Trinity,  i.  100*,  460». 

Stone-work,  i.  95*. 

Theft,  ii.  524". 

Triumph,  ii.  619". 

Stoning,  ii.  528". 

Theophilus,  ii.  568'. 

Troas,  ii.  620*. 

Stranger,  ii.  530*. 

Theosophy,  i.  680*. 

Trogyllium,  ii.  620". 

Strangled,  ii.  532*. 

Thessalonians,   Epistles   to  the. 

Trophimus,  ii.  620". 

Street,  ii.  532*. 

ii.  569* ;  i.  280"  ;  ii.  141*. 

Trump,  Trumpet,  ii.  621'. 

Strife,  ii.  532". 

Thessalonica,  ii.  574*. 

Truth,  ii.  621". 

Stripes,    i.    145*    [Beating] ;    ii. 

Theudas,  ii.  575* ;  i.  440". 

Trypha?na,  ii.  622". 

460*. 

Thigh,  ii.  576*. 

Tryphosa,  ii.  622". 

Stumbling-block,  ii.  106". 

Thistles,  ii.  576*. 

Tunic,  i.  223*. 

Subordination,  i.  465". 

Thomas,  Acts  of,  i.  37*. 

Tutor,  ii.  623* ;  i.  399*. 

Substance,  ii.  533*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  485". 

Twelve,  ii.  93". 

Suffering,  ii.  533". 

Thongs,  ii.  576'. 

Twin  Brothers,  i.  302". 

Suggestion,  ii.  252". 

Thorn  in  the  Flesh,  i.  173",  295'  ; 

Two,  ii.  95*. 

Sun,  ii.  534". 

ii.  155',  576''. 

Tychicus,  ii.  623*. 

Sunday,  i.  710*. 

Thorns,  ii.  576*. 

Type,  ii.  623*. 

Superstitious,  ii.  535*,  315*. 

Thousand  Years,  i.  78",  359" ;  ii. 

Tyrannus,  ii.  626*. 

Supper,  ii.  535". 

88«,  326". 

Tyre,  ii.  626". 

Surname,  ii.  536*. 

Three,  ii.  93',  95". 

Swastika,  i.  266*. 

Three  and  a  Half,  ii.  93",  96*. 

Unbelief,  ii.  627*. 

Swearing,  ii.  97*. 

Three  Taverns,  ii.  576". 

Uncircumcision,  i.  211"  [Circum- 

Sword, i.  92". 

Throne,  ii.  576". 

cision]. 

Sychem,  ii.  473"  [Shechem]. 

Thunder,  ii.  577*. 

Unclean,  i.  215*. 

Symbols,  ii.  429*,  436",  464". 

Thyatira,  ii.  577*. 

Uncorruptness,  ii.  628". 

Symeon,  ii.  191*. 

Thyine  Wood,  ii.  578*. 

Unction,  i.  65"  [Anointing]. 

Symeon  called  Niger,  ii.  541*. 

Tiberius,  ii.  578". 

Undergirding,  ii.  475". 

Synagogue,    ii.    541" ;    i.     104*, 

Time,  ii.  580*. 

Ungodliness,  ii.  629*. 

211*. 

Timon,  ii.  582". 

Union  with  God,  ii.  629". 
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Unity,  ii.  632'> ;  i.  466». 

Voyage,  ii.  398*,  Hi 

*ff. 

Wing,  ii.  681". 

Universalism,   i.    354''  [Eschato- 

Vulture,  i.  315*. 

Wisdom,  ii.  682*. 

logy] ;  ii.  321". 

of  Solomon,  ii.  685*. 

Unknown  God,  ii.  633". 

Waiting,  ii.  645*. 

Witchcraft,     i.     306"     [Divina- 

Unleavened Bread,  ii.  131". 

Walk,  i.  246*. 

tion]. 

Unrighteousness,  ii.  634*. 

Wall,  ii.  64.')''. 

Witness,  ii.  689*.  17*. 

Upper  Room,  i.  588*. 

Wandering  Stars,  ii 

646' 

. 

Woe,  ii.  689". 

Urbanus,  ii.  634". 

War,  ii.  646''. 

Woman,    ii.    689";    i.    258*;    ii. 

Urim  and  Thiinimim,  i.  711". 

Washing,  i.  685*. 

216''. 

Utensils,  ii.  608". 

Watching,  ii.  673*. 

Wonder,  ii.  39",  492*. 

Utterance,  ii.  635*. 

Water,  ii.  673". 
Way,  ii.  674*. 

Wool,  ii.  692*,  606*. 
Word,  ii.  692*. 

Vainglory  of  Life,  ii.  696'. 

Wealth,  ii.  674". 

Work,  ii.  693*,  39". 

Vanity,  ii.  635». 

Weaving,  i.  94". 

World,  ii.  693*. 

Vegetables,  ii.  605". 

Week,  ii.  581". 

World-flight,  i.  8". 

Veil,  ii.  635\ 

Wheat,  ii.  675*. 

Worldliness,  ii.  695". 

(  =  Head-dress),  i.  221",  527". 

White,  i.  231*. 

Wormwood,  ii.  697",  524". 

Vengeance,  ii.  635". 

Whore,  Whoremonger,  i. 

523*. 

Worship,  ii.  697*;   i.   86*,  599"; 

Vespasian,  ii.  636*. 

Wicked,  ii.  675*. 

ii.  315»,  428*. 

Vessel,  ii.  639*. 

Widows,  ii.  676* ;  1. 

46'; 

ii.  14", 

Wrath,  i.  62". 

Vesture,  i.  221*  [Clothes]. 

584". 

Writing,  ii.  699". 

Vial,  i.  159". 

Wife,  i.  398*  ;  ii.  11 

'  [Marriage], 

Vine,  ii.  639". 

639*. 

Year,  ii.  581*. 

Viper,  ii.  640*. 

Spiritual,  ii.  641". 

Yokefellow,  ii.  545". 

Virgin,  Virginity,  ii.  640*. 

Wild  Beasts,  ii.  604' 

Young  Men,  ii.  704*. 

Virtue,  ii.  642*;  i.  371*. 

Wilderness,  i.  292*. 

Vision,  ii.  643*. 

Will,  ii.  677". 

Zeal,  ii.  705*. 

Vitellius,  ii.  643"  ;  i.  638". 

(  =  Testament),  ii. 

681*; 

i.  261*. 

Zealots,  i.  657". 

Voice,  ii.  643". 

Window,  ii.  681";  i. 

587* 

Zenas,  ii.  706*. 

Vote,  ii.  644". 

Wine,  i.  8*,  314*,  373" 

[Eucharist]  ; 

Zeus,  i.  665". 

Vow,  ii.  644". 

ii.  556*,  605". 

Zion,  ii.  706'',  46". 
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iyaeSs,  i.  468",  470». 

iyaedrris,  i.  471". 

ayaeuaif-n,  i.  471*-",  674*. 

d7aXXta(Tty,  dyaWLciv,  i.  654*. 

d7airai',  i.  713", 

ayijrr,,   i.   147*,    161*,   285",  604", 

714*. 
dyaTrijrSs,  i.  146". 
a77eXos,  i.  57",  62*  ;  ii.  524". 
dyipTiros,  ii.  113". 
dy^vvTlTo^,  ii.  113". 
a7ia,  ii.  453". 

d7m(rMi!'s,  i-  567"  ;  ii.  449*,  451". 
a7io>',  ii.  453". 

^7.0!,  i.  566"  ;  ii.  440",  449*. 
dyiirris,  i.  567". 
d7i'fia,  ii.  12". 
d7ci<r/i«is,  ii.  291*. 
dyv6s,  i.  570"  ;  ii.  12". 
d7uJJ',  i.  441*. 
dywvli^e<r6at,  i.  441*. 
dSeX^T),  ii.  232". 
aSe\4,is,  i.  159",  424*. 


iSUrj/ia,  i.  695". 

dSiKla,  ii.  634*. 

dSiKiixos,  i.  170" ;  ii.  318". 

eiSoXos,  ii.  498". 

dfv/w.,  ii.  131". 

iBeaiios,  ii.  675". 

de\4w,  i.  441*. 

dtSios,  i.  369". 

aiSiis,  ii.  473". 

alfia  /^aiTtcr/ioO,  ii.  673". 

aipecis,  i.  560". 

alffxpoKipSris,  i.  263*. 

atax'^'^Vi  ii-  473*. 

atrriiicL,  ii.  257". 

aWi/,  i.  44",  264"  n.,  369"  ;  ii.  580", 

alihv  oDtos,  ii.  693". 

atQveSf  i.  44". 

alui'ios,  i.  369",  409". 

dKaeapcla,  i.  684". 

iKdOaprot,  i.  215',  684". 

d/toKot,  ii.  498". 

dKipaios,  ii.  498". 

aKpar-fj!,  i.  695*. 


d/tpi/3(Ss,  ii.  165". 

dXafoj/f ia,  i.  154" ;  ii.  268". 

dXafciv,  i.  154". 

dMjyqfia,  ii.  242*. 

aXwis,  i.  173*. 

ivi&aais,  i.  95". 

dvayKiieiv,  i.  244*. 

dvayKaffiCii^  i.  244*. 

dvdnti/xoi,  i.  588". 

di'dX7)i/'is,  i.  95". 

dvaXoyla,  ii.  284*. 

dvdTavijiS,  ii.  320". 

dvasTpiipccBai,  i.vaoTpoip'^,  i.  246*. 

dvfcris,  ii.  320". 

di'67/7-os,  i.  413*. 

d;'o^o;,  ii.  675". 

dvoxii,  i.  705*. 

diTiStKos,  i.  44*. 

dt'Tu-ff/xcvos,  i.  44*. 

dvTiUyw,  i.  66",  381". 

dvTlXvrpov,  ii.  298*,  303*. 

dvTiiuaSia,  ii.  368*. 

dcTiTuTra,  ii.  138*. 
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dvTlTinros,  ii.  623^ 

/3oi5Xo/iai,  ii.  678''. 

5vcr(prinla,  i.  381". 

dyiiyeov,  i.  588*. 

^pa^elov,  i.  441"  ;  ii.  276*. 

Siiyua,  i.  587*. 

airdSeia,  i.  244". 

jSuynis,  i.  51". 

duped,  Swpr]/j.a,  SQpov,  i.  449". 

arapx-n,  i-  1  !•(!",  411";  ii.  134S 

aweiefia,  ii.  G28". 

Tei-ed,  i.  46*,  444". 

iyyaaTplnvBoi,  ii.  215",  292". 

dir^xw.  i-  285". 

yipcdis,  ii.  34*. 

lyymi,  i.  285". 

dirtaTia,  ii.  628". 

VCWTprcis,  ii.  113". 

^rafna,  i.  243*. 

dTrXiTTj!,  ii.  498". 

V^Kos,  ii.  76". 

iyxatvi^w,  i.  242". 

djro;3d\\ci>',  ii.  SH"*. 

yuCxxis,  i.  413",  444*,  453' ff.  ;  ii. 

iyKevTpl^w,  i.  513', 

diroJiou/ii,  i.  285'  ;  ii.  368*. 

459". 

iyKpareia,  ii.  553*. 

diroSo/tiMafu,  i.  260'' ;  ii.  314". 

yoyyii^uv,  yoyyvap.6s,  ii.  48*. 

idfdpxTi^,  i.  373". 

dvoBriKv,  i.  588*. 

ypdfiiia,  ii.  461*. 

^ffv?;,  i.  445",  529". 

diroKdXu^f-is,  i.  Vl"/.,  612*. 

ypa/MiiareOs,  i.  693". 

^^i-t/toi,  i.  529". 

diroKapadoKlay  ii.  64.')". 

ypdipetv  7-4  ai^rd,  ii.  221*. 

(Bpoi,  ii.  76". 

dlroKardaTacrts,  ii,  321*. 

7pa0^,  ii.  460"  f. 

f«os,  i.  271". 

djr6\Xi//ii,  i.  293". 

yprjyopiw,  ii.  673*. 

eiSaUOwa,  i.  258*. 

dvoXoyta,  i.  66''. 

eiXiKplpeia,  eiXiKpii'^s,  i.  570". 

dTToXuT^jwffis,  ii.  303*,  308*. 

Sai/iovl^effeai,  ii.  249*,  515". 

fip^i'i;,  ii.  159". 

diroffTaala,  i.  82''. 

5ai/n(i;'io^,  i.  287". 

iKSinxaaeai,  ii.  126". 

diridToXos,  i.  52''. 

dalpuof,  i.  287"  ;  ii.  249*. 

^KKXTjffio,  i.  104",  204",  239". 

dTrp6(TKOTroi,  ii.  107*. 

S^rjais,  ii.  257". 

{kXcktoI,  i.  167",  326*. 

dTTufleio-eai,  ii.  314''. 

SciXia,  i.  403". 

iKvq(pw,  ii.  514". 

dTTiiXeia,  i.  2",  293* ;  ii.  165*. 

Sii(!L5a.iiiovi(!T(po^,  ii.  535*. 

f)c<rra<ris,  ii.  299",  611', 

dpyipiov,  ii.  493". 

SeiSiSmixovla,  i.  287"  ;  ii.  315*. 

i\eelv,  ii.  240*. 

dpfTi,  ii.  642*. 

deKXidal/uoi',  i.  287"  ;  ii.  315*,  535*. 

?Xeos,  ii.  29",  241*. 

dpTrayp.6^,  i.  194*. 

S4p^,  i.  145". 

"EXXtj^es,  i.  514". 

dptrc^'o/ioirai,  i.  ll**. 

Sea/jid,  de<r/j.oi,  i.  173". 

"EW-^vujTai,  i.  514". 

d/jTios,  ii.  165''. 

detTfj.wTTiptof,  ii.  275*. 

AXov^u,  i.  285*. 

dpxv,  i.  125''  f.  ;  ii.  2",  273",  274''. 

5eff7r6T7)s,  i.  705" ;  ii.  19". 

ifi^areiia,  ii.  24". 

ipxvyis,  i.  125" ;  ii.  272". 

STip.os,  ii.  164"  n. 

Ivdeiy/ia,  ii.  597". 

Apxuy,  ii.  2«,  272". 

S-rjudpiov,  ii.  160". 

IvSjifis,  ii.  598". 

dfff^em,  d(re/3^s,  i.  467' ;  ii.  629*. 

dta^epaioO(T0ai,  i.  239*. 

ivSvyafidoi,  i.  517". 

dff^Xveia,  i.  684*. 

5id;3oXo!,  i.  287",  293*,  381*. 

fj-TEutis,  i.  618" ;  ii.  257". 

'Affidpxv^,  i.  102''. 

SidSriiia,  i.  269". 

ifToXal,  i.  233". 

d(r/cci»,  i.  8". 

SiaSiiitj;,  i.  261" f.,  285". 

^pTpcTdv,  ifTpoTT-q,  ii.  473". 

(5a-/o)(7i5,  i.  9*. 

SioKoi-eiV,  i.  284"  ;  ii.  38»,  39*. 

iiiuTanai,  ii.  299*. 

(Sffo^os,  i.  413*. 

SiCKoAa,  i.  41*,  224',  284" ;  ii.  38*, 

i^opxi^a,  iiopKiap.bs,  \.  384*. 

dffr^pes  TrXav^rat,  ii.  646*. 

39*. 

iiovBivia,  i.  260". 

&(7TOpyoi,  ii.  77''. 

SidKofos,  i.  284" ;  ii.  38*,  232". 

^foi;<ria,  i.  125"  ;  ii.  2",  254",  255*, 

ouXt),  i.  587". 

dLarayq,  ii.  114". 

273",  370".     . 

auXijTijs,  ii.  39*. 

dt5d(7Ka\os,  ii.  459*. 

4wayy(\ia,  4wdyye\/M,  ii.  279". 

av^dvu,  aLiljjins,  i.  517". 

biipxap-oLL,  i.  272". 

^TrayyaXeadai,  ii.  278",  279*. 

airdpKcia,  avrapKris,  i.  245*. 

SiSdXaffiTos,  ii.  28". 

iirevSinraaeai,  ii.  126". 

ayxf***,  i.  154''. 

biKaioTrpdy-qp^tXy  ii.  375''. 

i-Ti^ovM,  i.  243". 

d<peai!,  i.  415". 

Ska.os,  i.  182*,  470",  568" ;  ii.  370", 

iniBvpLe-iv,  iTr^evfila,  i.  723*  ;  ii.  678". 

dipeapaia,  ii.  326',  628". 

375". 

dTrl\ri<pis,  ii.  249". 

&<f>ffapTos  (rr^0ai'os,  ii.  276". 

5iKaioo-wi7,  i.  665"  ;  ii.  371*,  375". 

ivLTToBe'iv,  i.  72.3"  ;  ii.  679*. 

d9ii7)/it,  i.  414". 

5(.Kaiuixa,  ii.  114",  375". 

iirltrKOTTos,  i.  150",  219*. 

d0o/)ifM,  i.  381". 

SiKalums,  ii.  375". 

iirhpowoi,  i.  399",  507"  ;  ii.   277", 

&(ppui',  i.  413*. 

Sidpeucns,  ii.  310*. 

526". 

dipuarepdwy  i.  285*. 

Sdyixa,  i.  2.33";  ii.  114*. 

^TTou/jdi/ia,  i.  46". 

doKifidj;u,  i.  660"  ;  ii.  468". 

ipdv,  i.  713". 

/SaTTTlfo.,  i.  128",  129*. 

SoKoOi'Tes,  ii.  319". 

(pyov,  ii.  39",  693*. 

/SdTTTicr/iio,  paifTia-iidt,  i.  129*. 

Sdp.a,  i.  449". 

iprip.la,  Ipriixos,  i.  292". 

paTrruTTris,  i.  129". 

dd^a,  i.  451",  583*. 

^piflfia,  i.  388". 

;3a<riXeIo,  i.  675*. 

5(i(ru,  i.  449". 

(pis,  i.  388". 

/3oiriXei;s,  ii.  66". 

SouXe^a,  i.  157". 

ipp.i)vfla,  i.  619". 

/Sao-rdfu,  ii.  10". 

dovKeiieiv,  ii.  38*. 

iroipuiHa,  ii.  266". 

/3e;3ai6u,  /3f/3aiw(ris,  i.  239". 

SoCXos.i.  193",  194",  416";  ii.l0",38*. 

filaryeX'ff'",  ii.  258". 

/3^/37!Xos,  i.  354*  ;  ii.  278*. 

Spd/twi',  i.  293". 

ei;a77eX;ffcraal,  i.  379*. 

/3^^o,  i.  664". 

Spdf,  ii.  685". 

eiayyiXio;',  i.  379*,  471". 

/3i/3Xiov,  ii.  462",  701",  703*. 

dvydpieyo!,  ii.  255*. 

evyeprii,  ii.  92*. 

/3ios,  i.  698". 

Si;>o/tis,  i.  126" ;  ii.  39",  254",  255*, 

euepyoOfievoi,  ii.  253*. 

fi\affipT]fx€iv ,  ^Xaatprjfilay  ffXdertpTjp.os, 

273". 

€vBv/j.eiv,  eOBifftos,  evOvfitas,  i.  654*. 

i.  151",  381*. 

Smardv,  ii.  255*. 

ci/ffi)s,  ii.  370". 
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euXd/Sfia,  i.  403". 

KardXvfia,  i.  588*. 

Xux^/a,  i.  588'',  683'. 

ci'Xoy^ofxcu,  i.  152*. 

Karaprlfdv,  ii.  165",  322*. 

Xi/Xfot,  i.  683'. 

ei'W/Sfio,  i.  467'  ;  ii.  SgO". 

KaraTon-q,  i.  212''. 

eiVTrXaYX*'*'^!  i^*  240*. 

*:araxpdo;xai,  i.  11*. 

^axdpios,  liaKapiff/iit,  i.  152*. 

ei'(rx7?Mi5''W5.  i-  582''. 

Kai'xdadai,     atoi^xW,    (tavxiffu,    i. 

ptaKpoOv^fiv,  fiaKpddvpLOi,  i.  704". 

ein-paTTfMa,  i.  640". 

154*,  654"  ;  ii.  269*. 

/laKpoOv/iia,  i.  704"  ;  ii.  136''. 

«()0aai;'ei»',  i.  654*. 

Kivuiais,  ii.  226*  f. 

IMpTvpdv,  fiaprvpia,  ii.  17",  689*. 

ivippoavvi),  i.  654*. 

K^viros,  i.  164*. 

pidprvs,  ii.  17*,  689*. 

ei'xri,  ii.  257",  644". 

KTipvautiv,  ii.  258". 

/xaraidTTit,  ii.  635*. 

/ciSd/ja,  i.  .524"  ;  ii.  256". 

/ie7aXft6T7;y,  ii.  2". 

j-^Xos,  i.  341",  633"  ;  ii.  705*. 

KiOapL^eip,  KiOapifdd!,  i.  .524". 

/xeyaXcvavi'ij,  ii.  2", 

i-i)\uri;5,  ii.  705*. 

Kifvpa,  i.  523*. 

^ten^pdm,  ii.  701". 

S-wi),  i.  698". 

KXtjpovofx^w,  K\tjpovofj.ia,   K\7]pOv6lJ.OS, 

txefiirriimi,  i.  24.5*. 

KXijpoi,  i.  543*,  712*. 

ufffiTci'-u,  i.  2.39". 

Tjyefxujv,  i.  506". 

KXrjffis,  i.  168*. 

fuclrrjs,  i.  262*. 

TiSoi-ji,  i.  724*. 

KX-qrol,  i.  167"  f.,  326". 

fifffdrot-xo^  "^ov  tppayfioO,  ii.  646'. 

tiXik/o,  i.  46*. 

KXivapiOv,  i.  145",  588*. 

IJ.(Tapi(Xoiiai,  ii.  316*. 

kX^t,,  i.  14.5",  588*. 

pLCTdvoia,  ptcravoeiv,  ii.  316*. 

Od^oTos,  i.  293',  699". 

KXtfldtof,  i.  588*. 

fierptowadciv,  ii.  240". 

eaTOToOK,  ii.  43". 

Kotcis,  i.  215*. 

p-iadawoSoalay      fita$airoS6T7js,       ii. 

eappetv,  edpiTos,  i.  156",  239*. 

Koii-uWa,  i.  161"  f.,  184*,  224»,  225", 

368'. 

dearplitaeai,  i.  442*. 

234",  245"  f. 

Miff96s,  i.  28.5* ;  ii.  276*,  368*. 

(^^arpo^,  i.  442*. 

koItt,,  i.  145". 

lil^eui/jLa,  i.  285*,  588*. 

eeio;-,  i.  160*  n. 

Konuiv,  i.  587". 

ixvriixa,  fif-npteiov,  ii.  469*. 

Ortoi,  ii.  678". 

KkXaais,  ii.  290". 

Moixf'a,  i.  417*;  ii.  16". 

SfMAios,  i.  418". 

KoXacpiiU,  i.  162". 

fiovoyefTii,  ii.  112"  f. 

Oeds,  ii.  67*. 

KoXo^oddKTvXos,  ii.  8". 

Mop0^,  i.  193* f.,  415" f.  ;  ii.  226''. 

depairda,    ffepaireveii',    Bepiwuv,    ii. 

KOTreTdv,  ii.  47*. 

Mop07)  eeoO,  ii.  264". 

38*. 

Ko/ji^-eidfeffffai,  i.  249*. 

fiopcpdu,  i.  416*. 

Sfpifu,  i.  525". 

K6<r/ios,  i.  264"  n.;  ii.  693". 

ndptpoiaii,  i.  415". 

e-riaavpSi,  ii.  612*. 

KpdjSaTTos,  i.  145",  588*. 

(uCflos,  i.  388*. 

OXiV^ij,  ii.  618". 

icpdriffTos,  ii.  92*. 

liWTTjpiov,  ii.  49',  425*. 

dpa(To%^  dpaaLTtj^^  i.  156". 

KpdTos,  i.  309* ;  ii.  254". 

epriffKua,  i.  416";  ii.  315*. 

/cp^as,  i.  411". 

vdjSXa,  i.  525*. 

dv/uarripiov,  i.  172*. 

KpriTt(cii>,  i.  266*. 

vcKpol,  ii.  523*. 

OivtacTT-fipiov,  i.  51". 

/tpii-w,  i.  661*. 

vcKpovy,  ii.  43". 

KpiT-Qpia,  i.  664". 

veoix-qvla,  ii.  89*. 

iepeiJs,  ii.  269\ 

KpwraXXos,  i.  269". 

ve6ipuTos,  ii.  92". 

Up6Sov\oi,  i.  249*  ;  ii.  10*. 

(cxiffis,  KTiap-a,  i.  264"  n.  ;  ii.  114*. 

i-ewKiipoj,  i.  296*. 

i(p6^,  i.  566". 

Kv^upv-natis,  i.  506",  507*. 

ceoiTepos,  ii.  705*. 

Up6av\oi,  ii.  399". 

KVK€ijiv,  ii.  54*. 

fijffTeia,  i.  402*. 

IkeTijpia,  ii.  257". 

KDi-dpia,  i.  529". 

vij^dXios,  ii.  514". 

;\(iirKfo-(*ai,  ii.  281",  283". 

KvptaKT],  i.  708*. 

v^^u,  ii.  514",  673*. 

i\aff/i(5s,  ii.  281",  283*. 

(ciipios,  i.    178",  180*,   462",   705"; 

fofiiKol,  i.  693". 

IXaar-iipiOP,  ii.  23",  29",  281",  282", 

ii.  19",  66*,  67*. 

yojj.o5tSd<7KaXoiy  i.  693". 

388". 

KvpidTTis,  i.  309" ;  ii.  273'. 

1-6^0!,  i-  687". 

ifidTLOv,  i.  221". 

Kvpou,  i.  239". 

voveiaia,  i.  41*,  174'. 

'lovdaLijfj.6^,  ii.  315*. 

Ku/ioi,  i.  403"  ;  ii.  367". 

KoiSfWu,  i.  41*. 

r/)is,  ii.  298*. 

vovp.y)viaj  ii.  89*. 

i<TX>'5,  ii-  255*. 

Xa^Trds,  i.  683*. 

Xads,  i.  445*  ;  ii.  164*. 

KoCs,  ii.  37*. 

Ka8apijfi.6s,  ii.  291*. 

Xads  dcov,  ii.  164". 

^evia,  i.  588*. 

KnSapds,  i.  215*,  570*. 

Xeiynjua,  ii-  315". 

e^TO(,  ii.  531". 

Ka<p6!,  ii.  580*. 

XeiToi'pY^a,  i.  224*,  449"  ;  ii.  38". 

ivXov,  ii.  526",  612". 

KaKia,  ii.  2"  f. 

XcLToupyds,  ii.  38",  271". 

KaK07)d€Laj  ii.  3*. 

Xi^afUTds,  i.  172". 

olKeloi,  o^K^rat,  oUh'eiaf  i.  399', 

KaKoXo7eti',  i.  381". 

Xlvov,  i.  702". 

o(K7ipia,  ii.  275*. 

/ca/tis,  i.  69.5* ;  ii.  675''. 

Xoyela,  Xoyia,  i.  224'. 

oJicia,  i.  164",  397". 

KdXa/xos,  ii.  309",  702*. 

X(47io;',  ii.  113". 

okta/coi,  i.  398'',  399*. 

KaXelv,  i.  167"  f. 

Xci7os,  ii.  692*. 

oiKoSopL-n,  i.  162",  320'-*. 

/,-oX6s,  i.  468",  582". 

XoiSopeiv,  i.  .381". 

olKovop.di',  i.  399*. 

Kara^oX-n,  i.  418". 

XovTp6i',  i.  685*. 

oI/coi-Amo!,  i.  399*  ;  ii.  526*. 

rardSEo-is,  ii.  69*. 

Xth-pov,         XvrpoOaBai,         Xirpuins, 

oIkos,  i.  ,397",  581" ;  ii.  33". 

KaTaXaXeTf,   AcaraXaXia^,    /fardXaXoi, 

Xi/rpwTijs,   i.    286*;    ii.    298*, 

oUovp-ivri,  ii.  693*. 

i.  381*. 

303*,  308*. 

oUovpyolj  oiKoupol,  i.  581''. 
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oiKTtlpfw,  ii.  240'. 

vepurtroju,  i.  4*,  517". 

<re/iii'4s,    (rfAn-ATijj,    i.    513",    582"; 

oUnp^os,  ii.  29",  240''. 

iriffT-is,  i.  107". 

ii.  590". 

«\f9pos,  i.  293*. 

TrXareia,  ii.  532*. 

ffi,M«'ov,  ii.  39",  492*,  598*. 

iXmSo'!,  i.  407*. 

jrXeoi-dfw,  i.  4*,  517". 

iTi>iiKlvfta,  i.  87'. 

oiioioiradiis,  ii.  ISl*. 

v\(oviKTri%,  i.  263*. 

<r/cd;'5aXoi',  ii.  106". 

onoluna,  i.  192''. 

jr\eo^cJ(a,  i.  263*.  417",  684". 

aKfTrda/MiTa,  i.  221". 

6;xo\o7fri',  o^oXoytaj  ii.  278**. 

7r\7,77;,  ii.  241". 

(TKfPos,  ii.  475*.  639*. 

6/u0a\(is,  ii.  702". 

ifK-qpoipopeiii,  irXjipoipopuaOai,  irXripo- 

aKTjvT),  ii.  547*,  559". 

dixiSiafios,  ii.  318*. 

<t>opla,  i.  107"  f. 

(TK^TOs,  ii.  32". 

ivo^a  &ppr)Toy,  ii.  71*. 

TrXripoipia,  i.  425". 

nKiXo^,  ii.  576". 

OTTTaaia,  ii.  643*. 

TrXTjaiov,  ii.  82". 

(r/idpa70os,  i.  330* ;  ii.  298*. 

6>oMo,  ii.  643*. 

TPeviia,  ii.  312*,  522*. 

crouSdpioi',  i.  521". 

(ip7^,  i.  293*. 

TT^ei/jnaxa,  ii.  523*. 

<ro0(a,  ii.  68.S*. 

a/)7uid,  i.  402^ 

iri>cvij.a.TiK6i,    i.     576" ;     ii.     521*, 

(TTTfKoi'XdTwp,  ii.  665". 

«/)cfis,  i.  724*. 

522*. 

(7irepMoX(>70s,  i.  110*,  126". 

opffeii/,  ii.  262*. 

voSipr,^,  i.  221". 

(r3rXd7Xfa,    (r7rXa7Xf^fei^,    ff7rXa7X- 

opKl^dv,  SpKos,  i.  383''. 

■iroi.tia.lvay,  ii.  135". 

vi^eaBai.,  ii.  240". 

6(7105,  i.  ses". 

iroifiTii',  ii.  135",  474*. 

airvph,  i.  144". 

oJs,  i.  316". 

TTolfu'ioi',  i.  412". 

dTavpbi,  i.  266*. 

6(f>d\€ii',  i.  285*. 

TTiXis,  i.  581". 

(rT^7r;,  i.  587*. 

<i0fiX^Ti>s,  (50£i\^,  i.  285\ 

ToXiTtiieaOai,  TroXlrevfui,  i.  246*. 

(TTCJ'dfw,  i.  517*. 

i^wj-ia,  ii.  654',  655". 

7ro\i'(r7rXa7x>'os,  ii.  240*. 

ariifavot,  i.  221",  269*,  441",  442"  ; 

TTovripbi,  i.  293",  695* ;  ii.  675". 

ii.  276". 

5ra9f?y,  ii.  131*. 

TTopciJetr^at,  i.  246*. 

(TTTjpJfw,  i.  239". 

vdO-n/M,  ii.  533". 

TTopvela,  i.  417' f.  ;  ii.   16". 

fTTod  dvaroXiKT),  ii.  248*. 

Tra67]fiaTa,  ira&tjTds,  ii.  131*. 

ir6prq,  Trdpvos,  i.  523*. 

ffToa  §aaLXiK^,  ii.  248*. 

irdtfos,  i.  724' ;  ii.  678". 

TrpaTTdv,  ii.  685". 

(TToiXf 'a,  i.  328' ;  ii.  33". 

irai5a7u76s,  i.  399* ;  ii.  459*. 

7rpa07-7)S,  ii.  27*. 

arpaT-qyds,  ii.  255'. 

TratSfta,  TratSet'w,  i.  173". 

Trpecr/Seiiu,  i.  52*. 

(TK/H/Sl^dfoi,  i.  107". 

7ra(5firr^5,  ii.  459*. 

Tpea^uTcpos,  i.  150",  219* ;  ii.  269*, 

(rvfi(p^p€i,  <rvix(pipov,  i.  385'. 

lrai5oi/(i/xos,  ii.  459*. 

705*. 

(n;va7U77},  i.  104',  204",  239'';  ii. 

ira\i77f  vf  ff/a,  TraXiv7e>eo-io,  i.  135"  ; 

vpeap&r-n^,  i.  46";  iL  213' n. 

541". 

ii.  311",  321*. 

irphSpoixos,  i.  414". 

ffwclSrjan,  i.  239''. 

Trarfiyvpis,  i.  104". 

TrpoBeais,  i.  286*. 

(TvveiaaKTot,  ii.  641". 

Trafovpyia,  i.  379". 

TrpOKdirra,  i.  517". 

crvv^X""'  '•  244'. 

Trapafiia^ofial.,  i.  244*. 

irpoKvpda,  i.  239". 

(Tw^X"/"".  i-  249". 

Trapa^oXri,  ii.  30". 

Trpoopl^eiv,  ii.  262*. 

amiuTTifu,  i.  234". 

7rapo77<\(ai,  i.  233". 

Trpo(ro.yoryri,  i.  13*. 

(ryyw^offta,  i.  243'. 

TapaSiffeis,  i.  233". 

7rpo«i'X'7,  ii.  257",  285". 

(Tippayh,  i.  129*  ;  ii.  465*. 

irapaiviui,  i.  41*. 

TTpoinjXwos,  ii.  284*. 

<r0upis,  i.  144". 

vapaKuXia,  i.  383*. 

TpoffKOfxim,  ii.  107*. 

o-XW",  i.  19.3*  f.,  415". 

trapaKXtjdrjvatj  ii.  316*. 

irpoaKOTT-fi,  ii.  107*. 

(TXlff/ia,  i.  560". 

TrapiKXijff.s,  i.  232*,  383*. 

jrpoffrdTis,  ii.  232". 

(Tiiffii',  ii.  444*. 

7ra/)d/(X7)705,  i.  232*,  646". 

Trpo<rwiroXtjfi^pia,  ii.  319". 

(Tuijuo,  i.  154". 

Trapafxvdiaj  Tapafx6&iop,  i.  232*. 

ffpiiros,  ii.  29*. 

(Tufj-ariKTi  yvfivaaia,  i.  9*. 

TTapdiTTufia.,  i.  394» ;  ii.  106". 

7rpwT(STOKos,  i.  410". 

ffwT^p,  i.  180* ;  ii.  66",  444*. 

-rapavTuicTLs,  ii.  107*. 

TTw/ia,  i.  154". 

afjijrjpla,     ffoyryjpioVf     ffojr^pLOit    ii. 

Trapa-rW-ntii,  i.  234*. 

nueio,  ii.  292". 

444'. 

■Kapfii^oX-q,  i.  170". 

IIu^u;',  ii.  292". 

auippoviui,  ii.  515". 

irdpeats,  i.  415". 

TTuX);,  TTvXwv,  i.  443*,  587". 

(ruj<^p6fws,  ii.  516*. 

Trapi(TTT)fit,  i.  234*. 

aaippouivri,  ii.  516',  590". 

irdpocKoi,  ii.  531". 

liapSlfu,  i.  145"  ;  ii.  401*. 

irapo^vvofxaif  i.  110*n. 

pd/3«os,  ii.  524*. 

rafiuov  {ra/itfiov),  i.  588*. 

irapovcrlcL,  i.  257",  258*. 

pifSiovpyTj/Jia,  i.  695". 

Ta0o!,  ii.  469*. 

vappnala,  i.  156",  239*. 

pavTt.ap.6$,  i.  571*. 

Tetxos,  ii.  646*. 

Trapprja-idti'eadat,  i.  156". 

p^M",  ii-  692*. 

tAcios,  i.  46*,  333* ;  ii.  166'. 

5rd(Txa,  ii.  131". 

pieadai,  i.  286". 

reXcidu,  reXeiaais,  i.  242". 

irdtTXtt  Tjjuwi',  ii.  134*. 

rAot,  i.  242",  271",  285". 

irdffxw,  ii.  533". 

ffo;3/3oTi(r/j(5s,  ii.  320''. 

Wpas,  ii.  39". 

irarpid,  i.  397". 

(ravSaXia,  ii.  476". 

TCTtXaaiihoi,  i.  242",  532*. 

iroTpidpxi!,  ii.  137". 

aapydvrj,  i.  144". 

rriprjaiS,  ii.  275'. 

iretdfii',  i.  107". 

(TapKiK^s,  adpKipo^,  i.  169"  f. 

Titi-fi,  i.  583*. 

ireipdfeii',  ii.  468". 

<rdpf,  i.  154",  193*,  411";  ii.  312*. 

Ti/xwpla.,  ii.  290". 

TTfiroid^vin,  Treiro'i0r}i7ii,  i.  239*. 

2e/3affT6s,  i.  124". 

Torxo!,  ii.  646*. 

TrepiTTaT-eic,  i.  246*. 

acpSfievoi,  i.  HO". 

ToX/xav,  ToXjxTjpuiSj  i.  156". 
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TpiTTot,  i.  246". 

i'TTonoi-fi,  i.  705'  ;  ii.  136'. 

<t>p0niy,  ii.  37". 

TiJiroi,  i.  41G";  ii.  138*,  623'. 
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